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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDTTlON 


[  Ifi  presenting  this  yolume  to  the  German  natioa  we  will  not  claim  their -dp^rOh&ti<m 
.  bem  tke  partialitj  tfaej  have  shown  to  British  literature;— we  will  not  point  Wt 
to  tbem  the  gr^at  ntilitj  of  having  the  mbst  elegant  tone  of  English  conversation  for 
I  their iDstruction  in  the  language;  wherefore  should  we  paint  the  delighting  image 
of  their  identifjing  themselves  with  a  sphere  of  individuals  ,  whose  manners  and 
costoms  are  so  deeply  tinged  with  origiiialitv  and  peculiartj  of  "character ;  and '  in* 
The  them  to  consider  John  Bull  entering  their  society  in  his  own  dr^ss.,  fomchedv  off 
with  his  own  high  humour,  and  even  with  all  his  faults,  calling  upon  the  good- 
'  natored  smile  of  all  around  him  ?  The  shades  of  Addison,  Garrick,  Steele  would  arisie 
m  offended  pride ,  to  hear  their  names  once  more  invoked  to  serve  the  office  of 
I  commendation  to  works  which  have  already  stood  the  test  of  nations,  and  out-lived 
the  hand  of  time:  no,  their  worth  needs  no  interpreter,  it  speaks  itself  too  plaildjr: 
f      Yet  with  all  the  riches  of  the  British  Drama  before  us  ,  we  have  fonrid-.<wr*i 
wives  embarrassed  to  present  our  readers  with  a  full  specimen  of  its  tteasures  ; 
!  and,  how  plentiful  soever  this  harvest  maj  be,  there  still  remains  great  a  store 

hehind ;  we  wait  onlj  the  fiat  of  the  public  to.  recommence  our  labours. 
'      We  refrayi  from  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  luanj  MrgWipus  csuses  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  sta^e  these  last  two  centuries,  and  will  content  ourselves  with  roerel  j  pointing 
itont,  as  a*  reason  for  our  work's  containing  verj  few  pieces  written  since  that  time. 

It  is  but  natural  for  us  to  have  a  desire  to  become  more  familiarj  acquainted 
with  the  man  whose  vnritings  have  tended  to  amuse  or  instruct  us ;  and  hence  onr 
wish,  not  only  to  have  free  admission  to  his  studj,  but  also  to  follow  him  into  the 
orde  of  his  acquaintance,  and  sit  with  him  at  his  fire-side  surrounded  hy  his  familj. 
It  is  here  we  can  judge  the  human  heart,  and  observe,  if  the  precepts,  inculcated  on 
his  renders^  have  been  the  guide  of  his  own  actions ;  and  whatever  be  the  result  of 
o«r  cumination,  it  must  interest  our  feelings  and  be  a  good  exercise  for  ourselves, 
^e  ha?e,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life  oi  the  authors  whose  writings  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 

The  opinions  of  the  English  with  respect  to  their  own  authors,  how  much  so- 
ererthejmaj  differ  from  those  of  another  nation,  will  answer  as  a  point  of  opposition, 
and  may  assist  the  reader  in  his  own  critiqtfe.  Each  piece  is,  therefore,  preceded  bj 
reasons,  more  or  less  cogent,  to  add  to  or  diminish  its  lustre ;  and  these  have  been 
earefidlj  selected  Jrom  the  writings  of  the  greatest  British  critics ,  who  maj  have 
JWticcd  them,  tempered  bj  a  few  observations  of  our  own. 

The  English  nation  has,  of  late  jears,  become  an  object  of  curiositjr  to  foreign- 
^ ;  and  numerous  has  been  the  intelligent  class  of  inquiring  travellers,  who  have 
pnbliihed  their  more  or  less  true  accounts  of  this  people.  How  favourable  soever 
•a/  have  been  their  opportunities  for  examining  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  people, 
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PREFACE. 


though  the  most^  prominent  and  general  points  of  character  maj  have  been  fiillj  re- 
presented in  their  narration,  jet,  from  the  particular  circumstance  of  their  being  for- 
eigners ,  thej  could  not  penetrate  fairlj  into  the  minutiae.  A  series  of  writings, 
which  brand  the  vicious  with  the  mark  of  shame  and  punishment,  and  level  the 
shaft  of  irony  and  langhter  at  foUj,  while  thej  encourage  and  support  real  virtue  and 
good  sense,  explained  and  put  in  their  true  light,  with  as  mush  impartialitj  as  human 
nature  will  allow  in  speaking  of  one's  own  country,  must  open  a  good  field  for  the 
display  of  character.  Hence  the  whole  is  accompanied  with  notes,  explanatory  of 
the  localities  and  such  circumstances  as  are- liable  to  a  double  interpretation. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  preface  better  than  by  laying  before  our  readers  a 
paiSsage  from  the  "lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,"  by  that  excellent  critic  Dr. 
Blair;  lo  the  third  volume,  when  comparing  the  French  and  English  comedy,  he 
a*ys>  '*from  the  English  there  we  are  natnrally  led  to  expect  a  greater- variety  of  ori- 
ginal characters  in  comedy  and  holder  strokes  of  wit  and  humour  than  are  to  be 
found  on  any  other  modern  stage.  Humour  is  in  a  great  meas.ure  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince ef  the  English  .^nation.  The  nature  of  such  a  free  government  as  ours,  and 
that  unrestrained  liberty  which  our  manners  allow  to  every  man  of  living  entirely 
after  his  own  taste,  afford  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singularity  of  character  and  to 
^  indulgence  of  humour*  in  all  its  forms.  Whereas  in  France  the  influence  of  the 
courVi.  the  i^ore  established  subordinations  of  ranks,  and  the  universal  observance  of 
the  forms  of  politeness  and  decorum,  spread  a  much  greater  uniformity  over  the 
outward  behaviour  and  characters  of  men.  Hence  comedy  has  a  more  ample  £eld 
and  €an  fiow  with  a  muck  freer  vdn  m  Britain,  than  in  France.'' 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

* 


The  success  which  has  attended  the  attempt  to  bring  a  well  chosen  selection  firom 
tiui  classical  English  dramatic  writers,  into  the  hands  of  the  continental  public^  has 
been  so  flattering,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  prepare  a  second  edition. 

Although  it  was  our  intention  to  have  made  some  alterations  in  the  arrange- 
ment, yet  as  the  work  has  met  with  such  approbation  in  its  original  form,  it  will 
be  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition,  to  reprint  it  ^  re- 
serving the  augmentations  for  a  separate  volume,  which  we  may  perhaps  ventwe 
to  present  to  the  public  on  a  future  day. 
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ADDISON. 

httn  Adbisov  wm  bom  M«J  *i»  a67».  at  Milstota,  of  w\it^  hit  Mtn  w«i  ilion  R»cl«ir»  »««».  AMVroicluty  hk 
Waukm.  Hi  «m  •vly  tABt  t«  tekool,  lb«r«,  ttnder  die  care  of  (ho  Rot.  Mr.  Naisk;  from  wh«ac«  be  ro-* 
(0  Siiiiborj  school,  and  then  to  iho  CluLKecboa:>« ,  nivdef  Ibo  (aition  of  iho  learood  Dr.  Siiii.  Here  h«  firftt 
c-<atrKie4  ID  uilimacj  wUb  Mr.  Steele,  irUicli  coatlaned  .  ^o•t  to  biB  dealb.  At  fifieeu  he  «as  cnlcred  of  Qneen^ 
r«lJej[e.  O&focd,  and  itt  about  two  yeara  Jdmitled  to  toe  degrees  of  bachelor  end  maaier  of  aria  ia  that  college; 
irbitii  luae  ba  leat  celebretad  for  hia  Ittta  poei«a»  to  be  foniid  in  «  aecood  volMme  of  tbe  Mutme  Britatucatt  coJle«(ed- 
br  A^Mn.  Bfia|  <l  the  univrnily,  be  wa»  upon  the  point  of  ceding  to  the  deairca  of  hit  father  and  feveral  of  hit  fi  ieiida, 
to  eaicr  iato  holrerdcra;  but  havingf  through  Mr.  Congreve'a  meant,  become  a  favourite  of  Lord  Halifax,  he  ir«»  prevAiled 
■p«tt  bj  tliAt  Botiicnn,  to  gire  np  the  deaiga.  He  aiiccetkivelj  filTed  ih«  public  ali* lie ne,  in  170a,  of  Commiti^ioser  of  tlio 
Apprali  IB  Ui«  Excise;  1707,  Under-Secretary  of  Slate;  1709*  A>ecielary  of  Ireland,  and  Keofirr  Mf  Uie  Recorda  ia 
Inlud;  riS  ((he  grand  clImActerie  of  Addison's  repiilalioo,  Cato  appeared)  Secretary  to  the  Lords'  Justices;  1714  on* 
'■{{iit  J.urdi  r<jaimiH!aners  of  Trade;  «ud  at  last,  1717,  one  of  ibc  first  Secretaries  of  Slate.  Dr.  Jobnaoa  saj'a,  "For 
bit  caplojacBl  he  might  jusllj  be  supposed  ((aalificd  b^  long  practice  of  busines*,  and  by  hU  i^egular  ascent  throagh 
•dcr  ollcci;  bat  expectation  ia  oflea  disappointe<l;  it  la  universally  confessed,  that  be  waa  nneijiial  to  the  duties  of 
\m  plicc.  la  iLe  Huoae  of  C'ummons  he  c^uld  a»t  spealc,  and  tbcrtVuie  vras  useless  to  the  defence  uf  iIm  GnveroRieat. 
Ia  the  ofHcr,  mji  Pope*  ho  conid  not  issue  an  order  without  losing' bis  lime  in  qaeat  of  fine  expressions."  He  to- 
licitni  his  ditatMSI  with  a  pensloB  of  i5oo  pounds  «  year.  He  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,  J7r6; 
isd  is  uid  to  hav«  first  known  her  by  beoemiog  tutor  to  her  son.  Johnson  snys,  "The  Lad/  was  et  last  prevailed 
■p«a  la  Barry  hiia,  on  terms  much  like  those,  on  which  a  Turkish  princess  is  eapauaed,  to  whom  the  aatiao  is  re«> 
p^rte-l  In  pr'>o  ance,  '0j)ughter,  I  give  thee  thja  man  for  thy  slave.'  Tlie  marriajje  made  no  addtiioa  lu  his  happi* 
aeu;  it  otiihtr  made  them  uor  found  tbem  equal."  lu  1718  —  19,  he  bad  a  tevero  dispate  on  77ie  Fter«gt  JtiU 
vuk  Meclc.  aho,  inveterate  ia  his  poiiliral  oploiun»,  tuppnrlod  them  in  a  pamphlet  called  T/ie  FUbtiort,  which  Addio 
^•B  wtticrril  hy  am  thrr,  under  fiu  liile  of  The  Otd  ff'hi^.  Some  ^pitheii,  let  drop  by  Addikon,  aotivered  by  a  cut- 
tis{  <{(i4ia(ioQ  fr.>m  Cato,  by  Steele,  were  the  can!<e  of  Ibcir  friendship's  being  dissolved;  and  every  person  acquainted 
with  the  frinidly  terms  en  which  these  two  great  mon  had  lived  i>o  long,  must  1  egret,  that  thay  aUould  6nally  part  in 
luiaoaiews  opposiiiun.  Addison  ditd  oi  au  asthma  and  dropsy,  on  the  i7lh  June,  I7I9<  aged  4*^,  leaving  «n|y  ono 
^a|iilcr  b<hiu«|  him.  The  general  esteem  ia  which  his  productions,  both  serious  and  holvoroua  in  Tkt  Spactalor,  Tkt 
TatU'.  isd  The  Guardian  eic  held,  ''nkads  (as  Spakspeare  says),  like  engcls,  trumpcl-loneued.  in  their  behalf"  Aa 
a  fwet,  btt  CW«,  in  the  dramatic,  and  bis  Campaign,  in  tbe  heroic  way,  will  ever  maintain  a  place  among  the  firat-rata  ' 
««rb  of  (iiber  kind.— And  a  guud  man's  de«th  displays  the  chnraeler  of  his  life.  At  his  laat  hour,  be  aent  for  a  re> 
lr<;':o  if  liij,  yoong  Loid  \\  arwick,  whose  youth  he  suppi 
hsM  ef  die  young  man's  band,  be  said  "See  in  what  peace 


pposed  might  be  ioflneoced  by  an  awful  lesson,  wKcn,  taking 
ice  a  Christian  can  dial"  and  immediately  expired. 


CATO, 

Amn  at  Dniry  Lane.  lyiS.  It  is  one  of  the  first  of  our  dratnalie  poems,  iind  W89  pa-formed  I8  nigbts  snoees- 
anlj;  ikta  rery  .nccaasful  run  for  a  tragodjr,  is  attributed  by  Dennis,  who  wrote  a  very  bitter  critique  upon  Cato,  to 
pwctd  fro n  Addison's  h.iving  rsised  prrj'idices  in  his  own  favour,  by  false  positions  of  prep.iralery  criticism*  and 
vilh  ki*  haviag  poisoned  the  town  by  contradicting,  in  Th«  Spniator,  the  caiablished  rule  of  poetical  justice,  because 
:^««nkvro,  i»iih  all  hts  virtues,  was  to  fall  before  a  tyrant.  Johnaon  soys,  "the  fact  is  certain;  the  motivea  we 
Bait  gitcai.  .Sieele  packed  an  audience.  The  danger  waa  soon  over.  The  whole  nation  was,  at  thai  lime,  on  fire 
vkli  factieii.  The  VVhifs  applanded  every  line,  in  which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as  a  satirti  on  the  Tories;  and  the 
TwM«ch«cd  every  c'ap,  Vo  ahetv,  that  tbe  satire  was  uofelL"  (t  waa  asbered  into  notice  by  eight  complimentary  to« 
iMsfveries  to  the  author,  among  which,  one  by  Steele,  lesds  the  van;  besides  a  prologue  by  Pope,  and  an  epilo- 
fas  hj  pr.  Garth:  Dr.  Johnaon,  with  tlie  aboveraentioned  pcraoua,  nay.  even  Dennis's  gall,  has  marked  this  tragedy 
■  <  Uriiiib  cUtiic,  and  a  succesiion  of  audiences  for  above  a  century  has  proved,  that  it  has  dcaetved  "Golden  opiii** 
*■■<  \nm  sll  aorta  of  perplc."  Johnson  observes,  ''Of  a  work  so  much  read,  it  is  difiicuU  lo  say  any  thing  new. 
AWtkiags  on  which  the  publie  thinks  icng,  it  commonly  nl tains  to  think  right;  and  of  Cato  it  liaa  been  not  unjustly 
^cfOBisad,  that  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama;  rather  a  succcsainn  of  j(i:<t  scnliiiienta  in  elegant  lan- 
9V'(^a  a  repi ea cntation  of  natural  ailections,  or  of  any  ataie  probable  or  possible  in  buroan  life.  Nothing  here  ex~ 
**■  aaaaaiea  emotion;  bere  is  no  magical  perwer  of  rnising  phanlaaiic  tenor  or  exciting  wild  anxiety.  The  events 
■e  aptcted  without  solicitude,  and  remembered  wiliiont  ioy  (^r  aorrow.  Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care.  Cato  is  a 
'■sf  tUve  our  solicitude,^  a  man  of  whom  "the  gnda  lake  cire,"  and  whom  we  leave  to  their  care  wiih  lievdleas 
•■Ueaee,  Te  the  rest,  neither  gods  nor  men  can  h«ve  much  attention  ;  for  there  ia  not  one  amongst  them*  ^lat 
*^y  attracts  cither  affeetien  or  esteem.  Hut  they  are  made  tbe  vebiclea  of  sueh  aeniimcnia  nnd  suib  expieasions 
**  wra  is  saaraalj  a  sacna  in  the  fimj$  which  the  reader  does  not  wish  lo  impress  upon  bis  memarj. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


CATO. 
■AftCCS. 


scnpRoNios. 

JUBA. 
STPflAX. 


LUCIO9. 
DBCIUS. 
JUNIUS. 


SciDiB. — The  G&Ptmor^s  Paiace  in  Ulica, 


LUCIA. 
MAHCIA. 

Mt'TIMRBRS.  GUARDS.  CtC. 


ACT  1. 
ScBHS  L--wi  HaJl. 
Mnter  Pottncs  fmd  MAacua. 
Tnm  diiwa  im  orctxa^l^  itie  morning 


And  beanly  in  cloiirls  brings  on  ihr.  day, 
Tbe  great,  lb*  impariant  day,  big  witb  tbe  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome — our  father^c  deaib 
Would  Gil  up  all  tbe  cuiit  ol'  civil  war, 
And  clo«e  tbe  'ceut^^l^^^d^^^^^gapsar 


Has  ravaged  inore  than  talfihe  globe/ and  stfes 
INUakindgrovii  }W«  kr  hvi  defiiraaiwf  »f4»t>I : 
Should  he  go  further,  numbers  ?vaMld^  :«iraxi^og 
IV)  ipcm  u^w  haSAl^y  4Qd  support  his  crimes. 

;  Yp  goda,  what^  haw  does  ^mLilioft  make  > 
AjiVJng  yoar  works] 

3/a/T.  Thy  siieftdy  temper,  Porting; 
Cajii<^ok  Qu  guilt,  reheHiQD,  fraud,  and  Caesar, 
In  tie  calm  fights  «f  miM  phUoiophy;   ^  ' 
Vm  tortiir'd,  oVflr  to  jn^liiess,  >vheu  i  ibiuk 
On  the  proud  victor:  evVy  time  hes  narud- 
PhaiiaUa  rises      %  view  I— I  see        r  , 
W  insvWirg  iyj-^p*,  praacing  o^er  the  field, 
Slrew'd  with  Rome's  ciliiens,  an4  dreochd 
ia  slaughler; 

*  fil»  hordes  Jioofe  wet  with  patrician  Llood! 
Ob,  Porlius!  is  not  there  some  chosen  curse, 
Sme  hidden  Jhundfr  m  the  stores  of  hcav'n. 
Red  with  uncommon  .wrath,  to  hfast  the  man 
Who  aw«s  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruio  ? 
JPor.  Beliw  me,  Marqus,  His  an  impious 
.    .        .  greatness,  . 
And  nHx'd  "Vrtth  too  muck  horror  to  be  envied  : 
Hov  doe».  the  lustre  of  our  fathers  ac^tions, 
Through  tha  dark  cJo*id,of  ilU  that  cover  him, 
Bmk  out,  attd  burn  ^ilh  more  triumphant 
brighiness! 

Bis  -  sHiiOsciiigs  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round 

.      ,  him; 
tilreatly  unforluttale,  he  fights  the  cause 
Q£  boboup,  Uberljv  and  Ilome. 

Jfarc.  Who  knows  not  this?  But  what  can 
.      -Cato  do  ' 
Against  a  world,  a  base,  deecn'rale  world, 
l^at  «cyuKts  the  yol^e,^  and  bows  the  neck  to 
Caesar? 

Pent  ap  in  Utica,  ht  vainly  forms 
A  poor  -epitome  of  Roman  greatness; 
Andy  covered  with  Numidian  guards,  directs 
A  jfeeble  array,  ai»d  an  empty  senate, 
Hemaants  of  mighty  battles  fouaht  in  vain. 
By  i^eav'n,  such  virtues,  >oin'4  with  such  success. 
Distracts  my  very  soul!  our  fatherV, fortune 
W^uid  almost  lempt  u>to  renounce  his  precepts. 
Pdr*  Hemmber  what  ow  father  oft  Jias 
told  Us:.  . 

The  ways  of  heav'n  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Pux»led  hi  maaes,  and  perplexM  with  errors, 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
Lost  and  hcwiIderM  ift  the  fruitless  search; 
rSor  sees  wilh  how  much  ai  l  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

Marc.  These  are  suggestions  of  a  mind  at 
ease : — 

Oh,  Portius,  didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk 

thus  coldly. 
Passion  unpitied,  and  successless  love, 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs.— Were  but  my  Lucia  kind 
Por.  Thou  seest  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy 
rival ; 

But  I  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper  , 

[Aside, 

Now,  Marcus,  now  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof, 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strengdi,  work  ev'ry  nerve, 
And  call  up  alf  thy  father  in  thy  soul:  ■ 
To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails, 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato's  son. 

Marc.  Alas,  the  counsel  which  I  cannot  talfe, 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness, 


CATO.  lAcr  t 

Love  is  not  to  be  reaibn*d  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambitioii  and  a  thirst  of  gt*eatness; 
*Tis  second  life,  that  grows  into  the  soul. 
Warms  every  vein,  and  beats  in  every  pulse: 
I  feel  it  here:  my  resolution  melts — 

Por.   liehold  young  J uba,  the  NumJdiaLn 
prince, 

Wilh  how  much  care  he  forms  himself  to  glory. 
And  breaks  the  fierceness  of  his  native  temprr. 
To  copy  out  our  father's  bright-  example. 
He  loves,  our  sister  Marcia,  greatly  loves  ber; 
His  eyes,  his  looks,  his  actions,  all  betray  it; 
Bdt  still  the  smother'd  fondness  burns  wilhia 
him: 

When  most  it  swells,  and  labours  for  a  veot. 
The  sen^e  of  honour,  and  desire  of  fame. 
Drive  tb^  big  passion  back  into  his  heart. 
What,  shall  an  African,  shall  Juba's  heir 
Reproach  great  Cato's  son,  and  show  the  world 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Roman  soul? 

Marc,  Portius,  no  more  1  your  words  leave 
slings  behind  them. 
"WheneVr  did  Juba,  or  di  '  ^^ortius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance. 
And  thrpwn  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honour? 
Por,  Qh,  Marcus!  did  I  know  the  way  to 
ease 

Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains, 
Marcus,  believe  me,  I  could  die  to  do  it. 
Marc  Thou  best  of  brothers,  and  thou  best 
of  friends! 

Pardon  a  weak,  distemper'd  soul,  that  swell* 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms. 
The  sport  of  passions.  But  Sempronius  comes: 
He  m'usi,  not  find  this  softness  l^anging  on  me. 

Enter  Semprosius. 
Sem,    Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be 
form'd 

Than  executed.  What  means  Portius  here? 
1  like  not  that  cold  youth.    I  must  dissemble. 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart. 

Good  morrow,  Portius;  let  us  once  embrace. 
Once  more  embrace^  while  yet  we  both  are  free. 
To-morrow,    should  we  thus    express  our 
friendship. 

Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms. 
This  sun,  perhaps,  this  morning  sun's  the  last. 
That  e'er  shatl  rise  on  Roman  liberty. 

Por,  My  father  has  this  morning  calfd  to- 
gether 

To  this  poor  hall,  his  little  Roman  senate 
(The  leavings  of  Pharsalia),  to  consult 
If  he  can  yet  oppose  the  mig)ity  torrent 
That  bears  down  Rome  and  all  her  gods  before  It, 
Or  must  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Caesarw 
Sem.  Not  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 
Can  raise  her  senate  more  than  Cato's  presence. 
His  virtues  render  our  assembly  av^ful,^ 
Tbey  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear, 
And  make  ev'n  Caesar  tremble  at  the  head 
Of  armies  fiush'd  with  conquest«    Oh,  my 
Portius  I 

Could  I  but  calf  that  wondrous  man  my  father, 
Wpuld  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vows,  I  might  be  blest  indeed ! 
Por.  Aias,  Sempronius!  wouldst  thou  talk 
of  love 

To  Marda,  whilst  her  father's  life's  in  danger? 
Thou  might'st  as  well  court  the  pale,  trem- 


When  *ke  behoMs  tKe  My  flame  cxpiruig. 

Setn,  The  more  I  je«  tfie  wonders  of  thy  i-ace, 
The  sore  l*m  charmM.   Tbof  must  take  heed,. 

my  Pokims-; 
Tbe  woi-M  has  all  its  eyes  on  CaloV  son ; 
7&r  fiAher*s  rneril  sets  tbee  up  to  ticw, 
'ji^  shows  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 
/o  make  tkr  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. 

Por.  \Vell  dost  thou  seem  to  check,  my 
liiigVing  here 
On  tbis  important  bour — Fli  straight  away» 
And  while  the  fathers  of  the  Sjenate  meet 
In  dose  debate,  to  weigh  th'  events  of  war, . 
m  animate  the  soldiers  drooping  courase 
AVitb  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt  of  life ; 
111  tkunder  in  their  ears  their  country^s  cause, 
And  tiy  to  roose  up  aU  thal^s  Roman  in  them. 
*Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  weHl  do  more,  Sempronius;  irell  deserve 
it  lExii. 

Sent,  Curse  on  the  stripling!  how  be  apes 
bis  sire! 

Ambitioos/y  sententious — ^But  I  wonder 
Old  Syphax  comes  not,  bis  Numidian  genius 
Is  wed  disposM  to  mischief  were  be  prompt 
And  eager  on  it;  but  be  must  be  spurrM, 
And  ev*ry  moment  quickenM  to  the  course. 
Cato  has  us*d  me  ill;  he  has  refusM 
His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows. 
Besides,  his  hafBed  arms  and  minM  cause, 
Are  bars  to  mV  ambition.    Caesar\i  favour, 
Thai  showers  down  greatness  on  his  friends, 

will  raise  me 
To  Renews  first  honours.    If  I  ^ive  up  Cato, 
I  claim,  in  tey  reward,  bis  captive  daughter. 
Bnt  5yphas  com< 


^         Enier  Sypbax. 

Sjph.  Sempronius,  all  is  ready; 
r«e  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  by  man, 
And  find  them  ripe  for  a  revolt:  they  all 
Complain  aloud  of  Cato^s  discipline. 
And  wait  but  the  command  to  change  their 
master. 

Sent,  Believe  me,  Sypbax,  there's  no  time 
to  waste: 

£v'n  while  we  speak,  our  conqueror  comes  on, 
And  gathers  ground  upon  us  ev'ry  moment. 
Alas!  thou  know^st  not  Caesar's  active  soul. 
With  what  a  dreadful  course  be  rushes  on 
From  war  to  war.    In  vain  has  nature  formM 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage; 
He  bounds  o'er  all; 
One  day  more 

Will  set  the  victor  tbundVilig  at  our  gates. 
Bol^  tell  me,  hast  thou  yet  drawn  o'er  young 
Juba? 

That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Caesar, 
And  challenge  belter  terms. 

Syph.  Alas!  he's  lost! 
Hels  lost,  Sempronius ;  all  bis  thoughts  are  full 
Of  Cato's  virtues — But  I'll  try  once  more 
/For  ev'ry  instant  I  expect  him  here), 
If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  faith  and  honour,  and  1  know  not  what. 
That  have  corrupted  his  Numidian  temper. 
And  slruck  tb'  infection  into  all  bis  soul. 

Sern,  Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  ev'ry  motive, 
iuhai's  surrender,  since  bis  father's  deatl), 
Would  give  up  Afi-ic  into  Caesar^s  bands, 
And  make  him  Lord  of  half  the  bnrniog  zone. 


Sjfph,  But  is  it  Itne^  Semproni«is>  that  your 
sena'te  '  *  • 

It  ;cal^d  together?  Gods t  tbbw  lAiiBti  he  eautious; 
Cato'  has  pfet^iig -'eyes,  and'  will  discern 
OurTrauds,  unless  they're  CDrirM  thick  withar^ 
Sent.  Let  me  alone,  gnmd  Sydhavl^U  coiiceal 
My  thoughts  in  passion .  ('tis  the  surest  w^y){ 
Dl  bellow  out  for  Roine,  and  lbi*  my  country, 
And  mouth  at  Caesar,  till  I  shake^e  senatm 
Your  colid  bypocris/i  a  sisle  device-^ 
A  worn-out  trick would^t  ^ou  be  thought 
in  earnest^ 

Ciatfae  thy  feigned  zeal  in  nige^  >n  fire,'tir^ar7? 
Sj'ph,  in  troth,  tbou'rt  able  to  io^tructgrey 
hairs. 

And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit.  ' 
Seni,  Once  more  be  sure  to  tr}'  thy  skill 
on'  Juba. 

Meanwhile  I'll  hasten  to  my  Uoman  soldiers, 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and,  underhand, 
Blow  up  their  discontents,  till  they  break  out 
ijnlook'd  for,  ami  dtscb«i*ge  themselves  on  Cato. 
Remember,  Sypbax,  we  must  work  uu  haste; 
Oh,  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
Tbe  birtb  of  plots,  and  their  last  latal  perb»ds ! 
Oh,  His  a  dreadful  interval  of  Itme^ 
Fiird  up  with  horror  all;  and  big  with  dealh^ 
Destruction  bangs  on  evVy  word  we  apeak. 
On  every  thought,  tilf  the  cohdudiug  stmke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  desigiL  {^Itxii. 

Syph,  I'll  try  if  yet  1  can  reduoe  to  rfeaeon 
This  headstrong  youth,  and  mal^  him  Jpv^ii 
at  Cato. 

The  time  is  short-;  Caesar  comes  rushing  on 
us —  ^ 
But  bold !  young  Juba  sees'  me,  aatd  applt>acbei| ! 

Enter  Juba.  ... 
Jubif,  Syphei,'  I  joy  to  meet  thee  febnt  alau«; 
I  haw  obscrv'd  ol'  late  thy  loeks  are  fairn, 
O'ercasi  with  gloomy  cftre#^  and.dtsconteni^ 
Then  tell  rae^  Sypbax,  I  conjure  thee,  stall  nye  '^ 
What  are  the  tB oughts  that  knit  thy  hrow  in 
frowns. 

And  turn  thine'  eye  thus  coldly  m^tby  prince  f 
Sjfph,  Tis  »not  my  talent  to  c«Mlcea^  tny 
thoughts, 

Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  iny  face,  . 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart; 
I  have  not  yet  so  much  tbe  Roman  in  me. . 
JiJ>a.  Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  tkn- 
gen'rous  terms 
Against  tbe  lords  and  sovVeigns  of  tbe  world  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  mankind  fall  down  before 
them. 

And  own  tbe  force  of  ^eir  superior  virtue  ? 
Sjph,  Gods!  where's  tbe  worth  that  seb 
these  people  up 
Above  your  own  Numidias  tawny  soc*!? 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow? 
Or  flies  tbe  jav'lin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Launch'd  fi-om  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm? 
Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 
The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  bis  band  ? 
Or  guides  in  troops  tb'  embattled  elephant 
Laden  with  war?  These,  these  are  arts,  i 
prince. 

In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

Juba*  These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank : 
Perfections  that  are  plac'd  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  vie\%s. 
To  make  man  mild,  and  sociable  to  man; 
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To  cuittTale  llie  viW,  Itceoiious-  saT^ge,^ 
And  hpesk  Our  fierce,  baijyanam  i«lo  mea. 
T^m  ^ip'^hy  cyea  to  Cat04      *  ^ 
There  .may^st  thoR  4.ee40'wfaaka  go<llike  bclghi 
'Vhe  t(oniaa  virtuffa-  lU^      ^orlal.  raan^ 
'Vyi|ik;eoo4,an(lj(isV3iHl  anxioUsfor  his  firiciMis, 
Ik^s  sLiTl  H!ver(I^  beii(  .aga<BSt  himself; 
And  "wh^  his  forWinc.  sets  b^ore  -bim  alJ  . 
The  pojyip5  and  ple^^as  ifa%t  bis  soul  can  wish, 
'His  lifijid  Njrlu^  wHl^^cefki  of  none. 

S/ph.   Believe. roe,  pnnce,  tbere*s  not  an 
Airiean 

T%al  traVersc*s  our  Tast  Numidiaa  'deserts  * 
In  quest  of.pre}^,  and  lives  upon  his  bow. 
But  bt'ttcr  j*racliscs  those  boasted  virtues. 
Coarse  :Sre  hfs  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase; 
Amidst  the  running  str^a en  he  slakes  Kis  thii-st; 
Toils  'an  the  daj,  and  at  th*  approach  of  night, 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  be  throvv-s  h'ira  down, 
Of  reits  iiis  bead  upon  a  rock  till  mom ; 
Then  rises  fresh,  pursues  bis  wonted  game; 
And  if  the  •f4Qlky¥riag  do^  lie  cbaiitfc  >td  find 
A  neut  HB^t,  or  an  uniasted-^apring. 
Blesses  his  stari^  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

.  Juba,  /rhy  prejudices,  Syphax,  vv^qn't.  discern 
What  virtuesgi'ow  from  ignorance  and  cEoice, 
Nor  bow  tfae  iiftro  diHers  from  the.  br|ite. 
yVQ»ere.^h^  we  find  ^the  man  that  bears  of- 

' .  .  T  (licllon, 

Great  and  majestic  in  bis  griefs,  liice  Gato? 
How  does  be  rise  against  a  load  of  woes, 
Arid  #ra&k  the  -goos  *  that  >  threw  the  weight' 
.       .upon  .bjm ! 
Sfpb.  ^1s  prido,  raokrpride,  and  baughti- 
.      .  .  •.       ness  of  soul ;  . 
I  •  tb«rtk>  the .  Romaits  call  it  stoicism. 
Had  sot  ^our  -royal  father  thought  so  highly 
Of  Roman  'virtaf,  and  of  Gators*  cause, 
fie  bad  ^ot  fall'n  by  a  slave's  hand  ia^lonous; 
Nor  would  bis  slaugntcrM  armies  now.  have  lain 
On  Afric's  sands,  dis6gur*d  with  their  wounds, 
To  goi'ge  the  wolves  and  Tultures  ofNumidia. 

1  Jtt6a.  Why-dos^  tbou  caU  my  sorrows  up 
afresh  ? 

My  fatber^s  name  brlngs^  tears  into  my  eyes. 
S/pb,  Ohy  that;  yottVI  -  profit  by  your  father's 

,  iOs !  . . 

Jada.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do? 
S/ph,  Abandon  Gato. 

Juba.  Sypfaax,  I  should  be  more  than  twice 
an  orphan, 

By  such  a  loss. 

Sfph,  Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you ! 
Yon  long  to  call  him  father.    Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Gato. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  say. 

Juba,  Sypbaz,  your  zeal  becomes  impor- 
tunate ; 

IVe  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  HI  give  it. 
Sjph.   Sir,  your  great  father  never  us'd 
me  thus. 

Alas,  he's  dead !  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  sorrows. 
And  repeated  blessings, 

Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  last  fare- 
well? 

The  good  old  king,  at  parting,  wrunf^  my  hand 
(His  eyes  brimful  of  tears),  then,  sighing,  cry'd, 
Prithee  be  careful  of  my  son! — His  grief 
jSwelPd  up  so  faigb,  be  could  not  utter  more. 


CATC-  [Act  L 

Juba,  Alaal  thy. story  meks-away  my  souH 
That  best  of  fathers!  bow  shall  I  discbarge 
The  gralittidc  anS  duly  that  I  owe  him? 
Sjrph,  By  laying  up  bis  counsels  in  your 
.  • '  heart. 

Juba,  His  counsels  bade  me  ^neld  to  thy 
directioBw' 

Syph.  Alas!  my  prince,  I'd  guide  you  to 

your  safety. 
Juba^  I  do  believe  thou '  wouldst ;  but  tell 
me  bow. 

Sj'ph.  Fly  from  the  fate  that  follows  Gae- 

.      .  sar's  foes.  . 
Juba.  My  father  scorn'd  to  do  it. 
Sjrph,  And  therefore  died. 
Juba.  Better  to  die  ten  thousand  ihousand 
-  -  •  ^  -  deaths. 
Than  wound  my  bonouv. 
Sjrph.  Rather  say  your  love. 
Juba,  Sypbas,  IVe  promis'd  to  preserve  my 
. .  .  temper. 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  confess  a  flame 
1  long  have  stifled,  and  would  fain  conceal  ? 
Sjrph.  Believe  me,  prince,  though  hard  to 
,  conquer  love, 
'Tis.qasy  to  divert  and  break  its  force. 
Absence. might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 
The. glowing  dames  of  Zama*s  royal  court 
Have  faces  flush'd  with  more  exalted  charms  ; 
Were  you  with  4bese,  my  prince,  you'd  soon 
forget 

The  pale,  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  north. 

Juba,  Tis  not  a  set  of  features,  or  complezion. 
The  tincture ^of  a  skin,  that  I  admire: 
Beauty  soon  grojvs  familiar 'to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  pall.H  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  tow'rs  above  her  sex: 
True,  she  is  fair,  (oh,  how  divinely  fair!) 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms' 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wrisdom. 
And  sanctity  of  manners ;  Gain's  soul 
Shines  out  in  ev'ry  thing  she  acts  or  speaks,  ^ 
While  winning  mddness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace. 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtue. 

Sjrph,  How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton 
in  her  praise! 
on  my  knees,  I  be^  you  would  consider — 
^uba,  fia!  Syphax,  isVnot  she? — She  moTes 
this  way; 

And  with  her  Lucia,  Lucius's  fair  daughter. 
My  heart  beats  tliick — 1  pr'ythee,  Syphax,  leave 
roe. 

Syph,  Ten  thousand  curses  fasten  on  them 
both! 

Now  will  the  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Undo  what  Fve  been  lab'ring  all  this  while. 

\Kacie. 

Enter  Marcia  and  Lucia. 
Juba,  Hail,  charming  maid!  bow  does  tky 
beauty  smooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  ev'n  horror  smile  ! 
At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  its  sorrow*  • 
I  feel  a  dawn  of^joy  break  in  upon  me. 
And  for- awhile  forget  th'  approach  of  Gaesau*^ 
Marcia,  I  sboula  be  ffrievM,  young  prinoe, 
to  think  my  presence 
LTnbent  your  thoughts,  and  slackenM  them 
to  arms. 

While,  warm  with  slaughter,  our  victorious  fo« 
Threatens  aloud,  and  callsyou  to  the  field. 
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Juba, 
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hope  tby  idnd 


Juba.  Ob,  Marcia,  lot  me 
eoncttns 

Ad^  ecDtle  wishes  fallow  tne  tb  ImttJ^  i 

The  uougfat  will  (^iye  new  yfgovt  to  mj  arm, 

jUd  strenglli  and  weight  to  my  descending 

swottil      •      .      '  •'/ 
.And  drive  it  in  a  tenffest  on  the  foe. 
Marcia,  My  prayers  and  wishes  alwa/s  shall 
attend 

Thefrieods  of  Rome,  the  glorioils  cause  of  Tirtue, 
And  men  approved  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

Ma,  That  Juba  may  deserve  thy  pious  cares, 
m  gaxe  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father, 
Tnosplaoting,  one  by  one,  into  my-  life> 
flu  briglit' perfections,  till  I  shioe  like  him. 

Marcia,  My  father  nerer,  at  a  time  like  this, 
WonU  lay  out  his  great soui  in  word^,  and  waste 
Sack  precious  moments. 

Jt^  Thy  reprools  are  just, 
Thoa  Tirtaotts  maid;  ill  hasten  to  ray  troops, 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato  s  virtue. 
If  e'er  1  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
The  war  shall  stand  rangM  in  its  juat  array, 
And  dreadful  pomp,  then  will  I  thmk  on  thee. 
Ob,  lovely  maid!  then  will  i  think  on  thee ; 
And  in  the  shock  of  charginff  hosts,  remember 
What  glorious  deeds  should  grace-  the  man, 

who-  hopes 
for  Marcta^s  lore.  [Exit. 

Lucia.  Marcia,  yonVe  too  severe: 
How  could  you  chide  the  young,  good-naturM 
prince. 

And  drive  him  from  you  with  so  stem  an  air; 
A  prince  that  Iotcs,  and  dotes  on  you  to  death? 
Marcia.  How,  Lucia!  wouldst  thou  hare  me 
iink  away 

lo  picasiiig  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love, 
Wbcn  evYy  moment  Cato*s  life's  at  stake? 


Lucia,  Why  have  I  not  this  constancy  of  Pharsalia  ^ave  hhn  Rome,  Egypt  has  since 
mind,  •         •  jj.  i     _  i  _  i  »im  ? 

"VVlio  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force? 
Sore,  nature  formed  me  of  her  softest  mould, 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 

sunk  me  ev*n  below  my  own  weak  sex: 
Khr  and  lore,  by  turns,  oppress  my  heart. 

Marcia,.  Lucia^  disburden  all  thy  cares  on  me, 
And  let  me  share  thy  most  retir  d  distress. 
Tell  me,  who  raises  up  this  conflict  in  thee? 
Lucite,  I  need  not  blush  to  name  them, 
when  I  tell  thee 
TkeyVe  Marcia^s  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  CatOc 
marcia.  But  tell  me  whose  address  thou  fa- 
▼our'st  most? 
1  kmg  lo  kncrw,  and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  it. 
Utcia,  Suppose  'twere  Fortius,   could  you 
blame  my  choice?  — 
(M^  Portiujy  thou  hast  storn  away  my  soul 
Marcus  is  over  warm;  his  fond  complaints 
Have  so  much  earnestness  and  bassion  in  them, 
I  kear  him  with  a  secret  kindT  of  horror, 
And  tremble  at  bis  vehemence  of  temper. 

Marcia,  Alas,  poor  youth! 
Row  will  thy  coldness  raise 
Tempests  and  storms  in  his  afflicted  bosom ! 
I  dread  the  consequence. 

Luda,  You  seem  to  plead 
Against  your  brother  Fortius. 

Marcia,  Lucia,  no; 
Had  Fortius  been  the  unsuccessful  lover, 
Ike  same  compassion  would  have  falPn  on  him, 
Lucia,  PortJiis  himself  oh  fells  in  tears  be- 
Ibiie  me, 


As  if  h«  moumV  hi/ rivalf^ill  ^access; 
Then  bids  me  Vkid^  the  motions  of  ray  heart|  ' 
Nor  show  which  way  ittonte.  SonHlch  hejSpars 
The  ^d  effect  that  it  vIriU  haV«*oii^  MttrcUs,  ■ 
Was  e^  •  virgin  h>v^  dSsti^s'd' Kke  lAine. 
M€freia,  LA  us  not,"-Lud«^J  aggravate  oui* 
•sdtTOws,- •'•    ■  ' 
But  to  the  ffod»  submit  th^«veril  of  tbitigs. 
OtM'  lives,  oiscoiour-d- Willi -^OUT  pres^iBrf  wo^/ 
May  still  grow  bHgbt|  aiMl  Wnile  with  hazier 
thouM.        -  '       '  ! 

So  tbe  .porCi  limpid  strean^  when  fQuI..wjtli 
stains ,  ^.  , ,  *  , ,  ' 
Of  rUsHing  torrents,  and  .descending  rains,' 
Works  itself  dear,  and^  as  it  runs,  refineSj,, 
Tip,  by  degrees^  t^e  floating^  mijrjror  shines^  • 
Reflects  ieach  flpwV  that  bn^  the  border  grows,. 
Aud  a  iiew  heav*ii  i««iU,  fair  .bpsoiQ  shows.   * . 

Exeunt, ' 

.  ,  Act  a      .    /  X 

S€SMB  i> — ne  Senmta'-katksei 
Flourish,  SKmnioifm;  Lvciu,  i»na*S$mh^^ 
it^rs  ^ipcooeted*  "  ^  .  •  •  * 

Sem.  Rome  stilf  survives  iti\ihi4  asseibid^. 

senate.  "  ' 

Let  us  remember  Ve  arc  Catc^  friends,'  • 
And  act  like  '  men  who  Clkim  'that  '  glonWu's^ 
title.  '  [Trumf^iB, 
Luc,  Hark!  he  cbmesl  '  ^ 

Trumpets,  EriUrQKio^Vo^'s^is^Md^/^QXSA^ 
Colo,  Fathers,  w^  cmce  --again  are  met  in 
•oo%meii;    *  '  J 

Caesar*s  approach  has  suntmonM  us  together^ 
And  Rome  attends  her  fete  ftom  okir  resokves^ 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold,  aspiring  hian?  / 
Success  stiHxfollows  him,  and  btfeh»bis  criiAeS'; 


Hecei^M  h»  yoke,  and  (he  whole  Mile  •is  Cae- 
sar's. • 
W^hy  should  \  mention  Juba's  overthrow,. 
Atid  ScipioV  death?  Numidia^^  bunting  saodji 
Still  smoke  with  blood.   Tis  time  we  should 

decree-.        • . 
What  course  to  take..  Oar  ibe  aikaMces  oa  us. 
And  envies  us  ev*n  Libya's  sultry  deserts. 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thou/rhts:  are  they 

still  fix'd  ^ 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  .it  to  the  last? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and 
wrought, 

By  time  and  ill  success,  to  a  submission? 
Sempronius,  speak. 

Sem.  My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods!  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavVy  or  death  ? 
No;  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  cn  our  swords, 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops. 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng'd  legions ,   and  charge  home 
upon  him. 

Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest. 
May  reach  his  heart,   and  free   the  world 

from  bondage. 
Rise,  fathers,  rise !  His  Rome  demands  your  help ; 
Rise  and  revenge  her  slaughtered  citizens,^ 
Or  share  their  Tate; — 
To  battle! 

Great  Fompey's  shade  complains  that  we  are 
slow; 


CATO. 


[Act  II. 


CaiOi  Lei  not.  a  larrent.of  impeiuous  leal . 
Trausport .  thee  thus.,  beyond  the  Loundf  of 

reason;  .  .  i 

y villi  foiiitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits,  '. 
That  justice , warrants »  and  that. wisdom  ^ ides; 
All  else  is  towVi'ng  Xcenzy  and  disiratction. 
Lucius,  we  next  would  know  whafs  your'opin- 
\  ion.  . 

Luc.  My  thunghU^.I  piust  confess,  are 
.  .    .turnM  on  peace. 
Already  h'aye  w<v  s^iown  our  love  |o  Bomei 
Now  let  us  sho'^  submission  to  the  gods. 

topk  up  arms ,  not  to  revenge  ourselves, 
ButTrfie  the  coiVi^nonweattb;  when.t^isend  fails, 
Anns  have  no  further  use.    Our  country*s 
causcu 

Tfiat  drew  our  sworaS|    now  wrests  them 

from  our  hands. 
And  bids  us  not  delist  in  tlpman  blood, 
Unprolitahly  shed.    vYhat  men  co'uld  do, 
Is  done  already:  heav*n  and  earth  will  wit- 
ness, 

If  Home  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

Cato.  Let  us  .appear  nor  rash  nor  diflident; 
ImmodVatje  .valour  svvells  into  a  fault; 
And  fear,  .admitted  into  public  councils, 
Betrays  like  treason,  .  Het.  us  sfian  them  both* 
Fathers,  I^^qannot  see  that  our  affairs 
Are  ^^own  thuf  despVate:  we  have  bulwarks 
round  us ; 

Withio  our  walls  are  troops  inurM  to  l^bil 
In  Afric^s  heat,  and  Reason  d  to  the  sun  4. 
Numidia*^  .spacioudL  kingdom  lies  behiAd  us. 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  .young  princess  call. 
White  there  is  ho|>e^  .do  not  distrust  the  gods; 
Buf  wait  at  least  till  Caesar^s .  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.   *  Twill  never  be  too  late 
Tq  sue  fortcbainsy  and  owa  a  conqueror^ 
Why  .  should  Home  fall  a  moment  ere  her 

...  tinief 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  ^and  spin.it  to  the  last, 
So  shall  we  gain.aliU  one  day^s  liberty: 
Ant  let  me  perish,  but,  .in.  Cato^s  judgment, 
A  day,,  an-hour^  of  virtuous  liberty. 
Is  worth  a  wboi|e  cUrnity  in.  bondage.  . 

Enter  JvNtvs. 
•  ifun:  Fathers,  e^en  now  a  herald  is  arrivM 
From  Caesars  camp,  and  with    him  con 

ola  Decius, 
The  Roman  knight:  he  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  and  demands  to  speak  with  Cato. 
Calo.  By  your  permission,  fathers — bid  him 

enter.  \ExU  Junius. 

Decius  was  once  m;^*  friend,  but  other  prospects 
Have  loosed  those  ties,  and  bound  him  fast  to 

Caesar. 

His  message  may  determine  our  resolves. 
Enter  Decius. 
Dec.  Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato — 
Cato.  Could  he  send  it 
To  Cato*s  slaughterM  friends,  it  would  be  wel< 
come. 

^re  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  ? 

Dec.  My  business  is  with  Cato ;  Caesar  sees 
7'he  straits  to  which  you're  driven ;  and,  as  he 
knows 

Calo*s  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life< 

Co/o.  My  life  is  graAed  on  the  fate  of  Rome. 
Would  he  save  Cato,  bid  him  spare  his  country 
.'fell  your  dictator  this;  an<J.  tell  ium,  Cato 


Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  power  to  oiTer. 

2><rc.  Rome  and  her  senators  submit  to  Caesar^ 
Her  genVals  and  her  consuls  are  no  more, 
Who  checked  his  conquests,  and  denyM  his 
triumphs. 

Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Caesar's  friend? 
Cato.  These  very  reasons  thou  hast  urg^d 
forbid  it 

Dcfr.  Caesar  ,  is  well  acquainted  with  your 
•  virtues. 


And  thereiorc  sets  this  value  on  your  life, 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato'sfrl 
And  -napie  your  terms. 


friendship. 


Cato.  Bid  him  disband  his  legions, 
Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty. 
Submit  his  actions,  to  the  public  censure. 
And  stand  ^he  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 
Dec.  Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  yo«ir 
wisdom — 

C(Uo.  Nay,  more;  though  Cato's  voice  was 
ne'er  employed 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes. 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour. 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 
Dec,  A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 
Colo*  Decius,  a  style  like  this'  becomes  a 
Roman. 

Dec.  What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  Caesar's  foe 
Cato.  Greater  than  Caesar :  he's  a  friend  to 
virtue. 

Dec^  Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  Utica, 
.And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  senate : 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol, 
W^ith  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  )ou. 
CcUo.  Let  bim  consider  that,  who  drives  us 
hither. 

'TIS  Caesar's  sword  has  madeRome's  senate  little, 
And  .thinn'd  its  ranks.    Alas!  thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false,  glaring  light. 
Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown 
upon  him; 

Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  see 
him  black 

With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes. 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name 
them. 

I  know  thou  look'st  on  me  as  on  a  wretch 
Beset  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  misfortunes ; 
But,  by  the  gods  I  swear,  millions  of  worlds 
Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Caesar. 
Dec*  Does  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to 
Caesar, 

For  all  his  gen'rous  cares  and  profier'd  friend^ 
ship? 

Ca4o.  His  cares  for  me  are  insolent  and  vain : 
Presumptuous  man !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Would  Caesar  show  the  greatness  of  his  soul» 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends, 
And  make  good  use  of  his  ill-gotten  pow'c. 
By  shelt'ring  men  much  better  than  himself. 
Dec.  Your  high,  unconquer'd  heart  makes 
you  forget 

You  are  a  man.  Vou  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  I  have  done.    When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale'  of  this  unhappy  embassy, 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tears.    {Exit,  aUtttde€L 

Sem.  Cato,  we  thank  thee. 
The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  in  thy  voice ;  thy  soul  breathes  liberty. 
Caesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utt<;r'st. 
And  shudder  in  the  midU>of  all  his  conquests. 
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Lue.  The  senate  6wns  its  gratitude  to  Cato^ 
Who  with  so  ereat  a  soul  consults  its  safetj. 
Aid  guards  our  liTes,  while  he  neglects  liis  owii. 

Sem.  Sempronius  gives  no  thanks  on  this 
account 

Udas  seems  fond  of  life;  but  what  is  life? 
Tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
Frtnn  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  sun; 
TU  to  be  free.    When  liberty  is  gone, 
Life  grows  insipidy  and  has  lost  its  relish. 
Oh,  cotdd  my  dyin^  hand  but  lodgfe  a  iword 
b  Caesar*s  bosoni,  and  revenge  my  country, 
By  beaT*n,  I  could  enjoy,  the  pangs  of  death, 
Ajid  smile  in  agony  !  - 

Luc.  Others  perhaps 
May  serrc  their  country  with  as  warm  a  seal, 
Though  *tis  not  kindlca  into  so  much  fa^e. 

Sem.  This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
hi  hikewarm  patriots. 

Cato.   Come,  no  more,  Sempronius; 
An  here  are  iiricnds  to  Rome,  and  to  each  other. 
Let  us  not  weaken  still  the'  weaker  side 
By  oor  dirisions. 

Sem.  Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  sacriiicM  to  Rome — I  stand  reprov'd. 

GUo.  Fathers,  'tis  time  you  come  to  a  resolve. 

Luc.  Cato,  we  all  go  into  your  opinion: 
Caesar's  behaviour  has  convinced  the  senate, 
We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  terms*  arrive. 

Sem.  We  ought  to  hofd  it  out  till  death; 
but,  Cato, 

My  private  voice  is  drowuM  amidst  the  senate's. 
Quo.  Then  let  us  rise,  my  friends,  and 
strive  to  fill 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  \ifh 
(VVhi/e  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  doubtful) 
With  resoJution,  friendship,  Roman  bravecy, 
And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it; 
Tlal  heav*n  may  say,  it  ought  to  be  prolong'd. 
Fathers,  iarewre1t-«The  young  Numidian  prince 
Comes  forvrard,  and  expects  to  know  our  coun- 
sels.       [Exeunt  Senators* 

Enter  Juba. 
iuka,  the  Roman  senate  has  resolvM, 
Till  time  give  belted  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  sword  unsheath'd,  and  turn  its  edge  on 
Caesar. 

Juia.  The  resolution  fits  a  Roman  senate. 
Rut,  Cato,  lend  me  for  awhile  thy  patience. 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. 
My  father,  when,  some  days  before  his  aeath. 
Re  orderM  me  to  march  for  l.Uica, 
(Alas!  I  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near!) 
Wept  o^er  rae,  pressM  me  in  his  aged  arms; 
Aod,  as  his  griefs  gave  way,  iVIy  son,  said  he. 
Whatever  fortune  shall  beVall  thy  father, 
Be  Cato*s  friend  ;  hell  train  thee  up  to  great 
Aod  virtuous  deeds;  do  but  observe  him  well, 
Thoa*lt  shun  misfortunes,  or  though  learn  to 
bear  them. 

Ca/o.  Juba,  thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince, 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
But  heaven  thought  otherwise. 

Juia.    My  father's  fate. 
In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  'shines 
Before  my  face  in  Cato*$  great  example, 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fdls  my  eyes  with  tears. 

Cato.  It  is  an  honest  sorrow,  and  becomes  thee. 

Juba.  His  ▼irtues  drew  respect  from  foreign 
climes : 

^  Inogs  of  Afric  sought  him  for  iheir  friend; 


Kinki  far  remote,  thai  rule,  as- fame 'reports. . 
Behmd  ^t^e  hidden  sonrc«»  of  thie  Nile, 
In  distant  worlds,  on  ^o(her  side  the  sun; 
Ofl  have'  tbeiir  blacit  ambassadors  appeavM^ 
Load^  witli  gift^,  andfvll'd  the  courts  of  Zama. 
Cato.  tarn  no  stranger  to»  lhy' father's  great- 
ness. -  • 

Jubct.  I  do  not  mean  to  boast  his  power 
'  and  greatness,' 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato. 
Had  we  toot  bettet-]  leave  thir  Utita, 
To  arm-Numidia  in  our  cause,  "and  court  ' 
Th' assistance  of 'my  father's  powerful  frfends? 
Did  they  know 'Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Woukl  pour  embattled  niultitudes  about  him ; 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains* 
Doubling  the  native  horror  of  the  war. 
And  making  death  more  crim. 

Cato.' And  canst  thou  Ui ink  * 
Cato  will  fly  before  the  sword  of  Caesar!' 
Reduc'd,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  Wander  up  and  down 
A  vagabond  in  Afric?  ^  •    *  *  "   .  ** 

Juba.  Cato,  perhaps. 
Tm  too.  officious;  but  Thy  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  tire  of  so  much  valut'. 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  1  see  such  virtuit 
Aiilicted  by  the  wei^t  of  sucH  misfortunes.  : 

Cato.  Thy  nobleness  of  soul  obliges  nHk 
But  know,  young  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfdrtithe  atkd  afRictiouu 
These  are  not  ills;  else.Vourd  theV-  never  fall* 
On  IjeavVs  first  favVites,*  aitdnhe  best  of  meic. 
The  gods,  in  honntyy  work  up  stofnis  labout  us. 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exe^ ,  " 
Their  hidden  strength^  and  throW  otit^  info 
practice  .  ■ .   .  » 

Virttles  whfdh  shun  the  day,  and  lie  icohceaTd 
In  the  srAooth  seasons  und  the  cainis  tof  life. 
Juba,  Ym  charmM  whene'er  thou  talk'st;  I 
^"pant  for  virtue;'  *r 
And  *n  my  soul  e^jikmMrs  at  perfection.' 
Cato.  -Do^t 'thdujp^ni^irtchings,  abstiaence; 

Laborious  virtuef        L<!arti  them  fyifm  Cato : 
Success  and  fortune  must  thou  learn  from 
^'Oaesar. 

Juba,  The  best  good  fortune  that  can  fell 
on  Juba,        ,  .    ..  . 
The  whole  success  at  which  my  heart  aspires, 
Depends  on  Cato.  « 

uato.  What  does  Juba  say?. 
Thy  words  confound  me. 

Juba.  I  would  fain  retract  them. 
Give  them  me  back  again :  they  aim'd  at  nothing. 
Cato.  Tell  me  thy  wish,  young  prince;  make 
not  my  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

Juba.  Oh!  they're  extravagant; 
Still  let  me  hide  them. 

Cato.  What  can  Juba  ask. 
Thai  Cato  will  refuse? 

Juba.  I  fear  to  naAie  it. 
Marcia — inherits  all  her  father's  virtues. 
Ca/o*  What  wouJdst  thou  say? 
Juba.  Cato,  thou  hast  a  daughter. 
Cato.  Adieu,  young  prince;   I  would  not 
hear  a  word 
Should  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem.  Remember 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  heav*n 
Exacts  severity  from  all  our  thoughts. 
It  is  not  now  a  tiiiB^^,fp,,tg^Hu^(^j^le 


CATO. 


[Act.  II. 


But  ebaibtf,  or  odnqiftest:  IHiertv-,  or  dtealh. 

Syph.  How>  this,'  itty  prince?  Wliat,  cot- 
crM  Witt  confusion  ? 
t!<Mi  look  as  if  yon  slcrn  pliilosoplier 
Ha.ll  juM  now  dilrf  you. 

Jfuka^  Sypbax,  Fiti  undone! 

Sjph,  I'know  It  weU. 

J^e^  Calo .  thii^b  meanly  of  me. 

Sypku,  And  so        alJ  mankind. 

iuba.  IVe  opened  to  him 
Tte  'wead^ness  of  my  soul,  my  love  for  Marcia. 

Sy^h.  Gaio's  a  proper  person  to  intrust 
Al  JptiT  tale  lyitik ! 

'J%Aq^  Ok  ^  coukt  pierce  my  heart, 
nfer  ioolif h  heart !  ,      ,  v1 

SrnA.  AJas,  my  prince,  how  krc  you  changed 
of  late! 

Tve  known  young  Jnba  .rise  before  the  sun, 
To  beat  ibe  thicket,  where  the  tiger  slept, 
Or  seek  the  lion] in  his  dread&l  haunts. 
{*ve  seen  jou, 

Ev'ilin^he  iibyan  dog-days,  hnot  htn^  down, 
TVtiL  «faai«e  him  close, 
ABd,-stoopinf  from  your  korsej 
Rivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 

Mitu  Pr*ythea,  no  more. 

Sfph.  How  would  the  old-  king  smile, 
Ti^  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tippM  with 

•    •  gold, 
A^d  Uirow  the  sbs^gy  tfpoiij  about  your^houl- 

J%An^  Sypfeix,  this  old  man^.talk,  though 

"  honey  flow'd .  •  ^ 
et^w^rd,  wouW  now  l<f^  %)lUs  sweetness 
Cato's  di«leas'd,  an4'M«rcSa  lost  for  over. 
^yph.  Young  prince,  1        couHrgiv«  you 
goofl  advice,; 
Marcb  might  slitt  W^riVI.  ^ 
JkufHu  U  how,  iltoljlthij? 
Sxph.  Juba   coSUm  ;^um5dia*s  hardy 
troops,      ^  , 
Mounted  on  steeds  ftonsM  to  tue  rftitraint 
0£  6uri>s  or  bits,  and  fleeter  (hajk  the  wip^s 
Give  but  the  word,  we  snatch  this  damsel  up, 
Aud  hear  her  off.  ^  .  ,  , 

Juba,  Can  fuch  dishonest. tlyJUghts 
Rise  up  in  man !  Wouldst  thou  seduce  my  youth 
To  do  an  act  that  would  destroy  mine  honour? 
Sjphi  Gods,  I  could  tear  my  hair  to  hear 
you  talk! 
Honour^s  a  fine  imaginary  notion, 
That  draws  in  raw  and  mexpcrienc'd  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 
Juba.  Wouldst  thou  degrade  thy  prmce 

into  a  ruffian? 
Syph.  The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great 
men. 

Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruf- 
fians. 

This  dread  of  nations.  Aiis  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  heav'n,  was  founded  on  a  rape; 
Your  Scipios,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos 

8 'he  gods  on  earth),  are  all  the  spurious  blood 
f  violated  maids,  of  ravish'd  Sabines. 
Juba,  Syphax,!  fear  that  hoarjr  bead  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  wiles. 
Sjph,  Indeed,  my  prince,  you  want  to  know 
the  worid. 


Jyhb,  If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  men 
perfidious. 
May  Juba  ever  Jive  in  ignorance! 
Syph,  Go,  go;  you're  young. 
Juba,  Gods,  must  I  tamely  bear 
Tfai«  arrogance  unanswered!  thour't  a  traitor, 
A  i^lse  old  traitor. 
Syph^  phave  gone  too  far.  [Aside. 
Juba.  Cato  shall  know  the  baseness  of  thy 
soul. 

Syph,  I  must  appease  this  .storm,  or  perish 
m  it.  [Aside. 
toung  prince,  behold  these  locks ,  that  are 

•  grown  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles. 
Juba.  Those  locks  shall  ne^er  protect  thy 

'  insolenee. 
Syph.  Must  one  rash  word,  the  infirmity  of 
age, 

Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years  ? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service!  — 
Curse  on  the  boy!  iiow  steadily  he  bears  rae! 

[Aside. 

Juba*  Is  it  because  the  throne  of  my  fore- 
fathers 

3tfll  stands  unfilfd^  and  that  Numidia's  crown 
Hangs  doubtful  yet  whose  head  it  shall  enclose. 
Thou  thus-  presum'at  to  treat  thy  prince  with 
scorn  ? 

Syph.  Why  will  you  rive  my  heart  with 

sucn  expressions? 
9es  not  old  Syphax  follow  you  to  war! 
VVhat  ar«  his  aims?  to  shed  the  slow  remains. 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood  in  your  defence? 
Juba.  Syphax,  no  more!  I  would  not  hear 
you  talk. 

Syph.  Not  hear  me  talk!  what,  when  my 
faith  to  Juba, 
My  royal  master's  son,  is  call'd  in  ouestion? 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  and  fllbe  dumb  ; 
But  whilst  I  live  I  must  not  hold  my  tongue. 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure. 
Jubti.  Thou  know'st  the  way  too  well  into 
my  heart 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  thy  prince. 

Syph.  Wliat  greater  instance  can  I  Ri^e? 
iVe  ofFer'd 
To  do  an  action  which  my  soul  abhors. 
And  gain  you  whom  you  love,  at  any  price. 
Juba.  Was  this  thy  motive?  I  have  been 
too  nasty. 

Syph.  And  'tis  for  this  my  prince  has  calTd 
me  traitor. 

Juba.  Sure  thou  mistak'st;  I  did  not  call 
thee  so. 

Syph.  You  did  indeed,  my  prince,  you  <:aird 
'me  traitor. 

Nay,  further,  threaten'd  you'd  complain  to  Cato. 
Of  what,  my  prince,  would  you  complain  to 
Cato? 

That  Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
His  life,  nay  more,  his  honour,  in  your  service? 
Juba,  Syphax,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me;  bat 
indeed 

Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  too  far. 
Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  wnere  it  xneeta 
her. 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not : 


it  ouftht  ndt  to  be  sported  with,  t 
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Sfph,  Bdieve  me,  prince,  ^rou  maice  old-Sy- 
pbax  weep 

To  Ittar  joa  taJk^bal  ^tis  witb  tears  of  joj. 
If  e'er  roHT  fatlier's  crown  -  adom  your  broAt«, 
NanM^  will  be  blest  by  Calo's  Jecturea. 

Jttba,  Svphaxy  tby  band  f  wc^l}  mniually  forget 
Tie  warmdi  of  youib,  and  frowardaess  .ofa{^e: 
Tly  prince,  esteems  tby  Ivopth,  and  iovaa  tuy 
person. 

if  e*cr  the  sceptre  come  into  my  band, 
Sjpfaax  sball  stand  tbe  second  in  my  kin^om. 
' Sjph.  Why  will  you  overwhelm  my  ag^* 
with  kindness? 
My  yoTS  rrow  burdensonte,  I  shanH  support  it. 
Juiifu  Syphax,  farewell.   V\\  hence,  ami  tr> 
to  find 

Some  blest  occasion,  that  may  set  me  rigbt 
In  Cato's  thoughts.    Td  rather  ha^e  tbat  jna.n 
Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admir- 
ers. [ExiL 
Sjrph.  Toong  men  soon  give,  and  sooa  £Qr- 
get  ailpoiAs; 
Old  age  is  ^low  in  both — A  false  old  traitor! 
These  words,  rash  boy,  may  chance  to  CQst 
thee  dear. 

My  heart  "had  still  some  foolish  fondness  for 
thee, 

Bnt  beoce,  Ms  gone!  I  give  it  to  the  winds 
Cactar,  Tm  wholly  thine. — 

Enter  SKMPRomtf^. 
All  kail,  Semprontus! 
Weil,  Cato's  senate  is  resoWM  to  wait 
The  haj  of  a  siege,  before  it  yields. 
Sem,  Syphax,  we  both  were  on  the  verge 
of  fate; 

Lwitts  declared  for  peace,  and  terms  were  -of- 
fer\l 

To  Cato,  by  a  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Sfph,  But  how  stands  Cato  ? 

Sent,  Thou  hast  seen  mount  Atlas: 
Wbilst storms  and  tempets  thunder  on  its  brows, 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet, 
It  stands  unmovM,  and  glories  in  its  height: 
Such  is  that  haughty  man ;  his  towVing  soul, 
^lidst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
Rises  superior,  and  looks  down  on  Caesar. 

Sjrph.  But  what^s  this  messenger? 

Senu  r^e  practised  with  him, 
And  found  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know, 
Tbat  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 
Bnt  let  me  now  examine  in  my  turn; 
Is  Juba  fix'd? 

Sjrph,  Yes — but  it  is  to  Cato. 
Fve  tried  the  force  of  ev'ry  reason  on  hira| 
Soothed  and  caressed;  been  angry,  sootbM  again; 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest  in  bfs  sight; 
But  ail  are  Tain,  be  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

Scnu  Well,  *tis  no  matter;  we  shall  do 
without  him. 
Sjphax,  I  now  may  hope,  thou  hast  forsook 
loy  Juba^s  cause,  and  wishest  Marcia  mine. 

Sjph,  May  she  be  thine  as   fast  as  thou 
wouldst  have  her. 
But  are  thy  troops  prepared  for  a  revolt? 
Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  niaui 
And  run  among  the  ranks? 

Senu  Ally  all  is  ready; 
The  iactious  leaders  are  our  friends,  that  spread 
Murmurs  and  dis<:ontents  among  the  soldiers; 
They  connl  their  toilsome  mardies,  long  fa 
tigues, 


Unusual  fastmcf^.t^d  wijl  heai*  no  more 
ThrSfm^dicy  ol  philosophy  and  war.  ' 
Within  an  hour  they*!!  storm  the  ^uaie-house. 
Sfph,  Meanwhile  .KH .  driij^.^p  my  Wuioi- 
.      ■ .      "  .  cUan  tfQpp^.  ' 
Within  th^  square,  lo  exercise  tiieic  arms.^  ' 
And,  as  I  see  o^casipn,  fiiivour  tliee., 
I*  laugh  to  see  how  your  unshaken  Cato  \ 
W>ll  look  aghast,  while  upfprpscen  destriiciibn 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  sid^.   '  ' 

So,  where  our  wid<e  Nii'mictian  wastes  eUend, 
Sudden  th'  impetuous,  h'umcancs  di^scentl. 


Wheel  thrOMgli  ^  air,  in.  circling  eddies'  mayj 
Tear  up  t(ie  sands,  and  sweep  whole' plaiiw 

away.  ,  ' 

The  helpless^  traveller,  with  wild  surprise,     \  ■ 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
Andy. $Jiiotber*4i<i  the  dusty  whirlwinii  die*  y- 

\Exhiki, 

ACT  ni. 

Enter  Marcus  and  PoRTtus.  , 
JTa^.  Thaiiis  to  my  atars^  l^have  ndt  rdilg'd- 
about  •    .  - 
The  wilds  of  lifa^^^ere  I  cpiiki  find  ai.fiiend; 
Nature  firtft  poinled  out  my  l^ortiiis,  to  me,,; 
And  early  taughf  me,  by  jicr,  «etret  foi:pty^- 
To  love  thy  person,  fere  I  knew  t)iy merit, 
Till  what  was  instinct,  ^eW.  up  into  friendships 
Por,  Marcus,  the  frieadships  of  tbc  wortd 
*  •  are  oft      .  ,  ... 

Conic dVacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  .pleasure; 
t)urs  has -severest  \irliie  for  it?  hasis^  , .  •  ^ 
And  such  a  friendship  ends  not  biit  with  ntc. 
!   MarC'  'Fortius,  thoU  know'st  mj  soul  tn<  alt 
•        f     JL         its  weaknMs; 
Then,  pi^Hiee,*  spare  nie  on  its  tenidexNsid^ 
Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions  » 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rvtleSi  i  <  . 
Por,  When  lov  '   welkliWd,  'tis  sot  a  fault 
lo  love.  '  •  •     *  '  ' 

The  strong,  the  brave,  the.  nrfuous,  and  the  wise- 
Sink  in  the  soli  captivity  togifth^r;  '  •  ' 
Marc,  Alas,  thou  tafk  st  like  ohc  that  Bever 
feJt  ■  • 

Th'  impatient  throbs  and  loggings  of  a  soul, 
That  pants  an^  reaches  after  dtstalif  good! 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  Tiilgar*  time  :        *  * 
Believe  me.  Fortius,  in  my  Lucia-s  absence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden; 
And  yet,  when  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
Fm  ten  times  more  undone;  while  hope,  and 
fear. 

And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  once, 
And  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me. 

Por.  What  can  thy  Fortius  do  to  give  thee 
help? 

Marc»  Fortius,  thou  oA  enjoy'st  the  fair  one's 
presence ; 

Then  undertake  my  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  beat  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendship  can  inspire. 
Tell  her  thy  brother  languishes  to  death, 
And  fades  away,  and  withers  in  his  bloom; 
That  he  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loathes  his  food. 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,  are  joyless 
to  him; 

Describe  bis  anxious  days,  and  restless,  nights 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  see'st  me  sufler 
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give  me  noi  an 


[Act  m. 


Por,  Marcus,  I  i)X!g  "^eh 
ofi^ce 

Tiiat  suits  iritb  me  so  ilf.   Thpu.knoVst  my 
'  temper.  j 

Marc,  VVilt  iiiou  beboM  ine  sinking  in  my 
.  wocs^ 

Aifd  Wilt  tbou- noi  ifeacb  out  a  frienidly  arm, 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  tbis  plunge  of  sorrows  ? 

Por.  Marcus,  tboii  canst  not  ask  ^vbat  Vd 
■     '     . ,  reftisej 
But  bVre,  believe  me^  Fve^  tbousand  reasons 

Marc,  1  know,  though  say  niy.  passton^s  oiit 
of  season, 

T(rat  Calo^s  gr^at  examplei,a^  misfortunes 
(Should  botib  bonspire  to  drive  ^t  from  ,my 
'  '    *  '*  tbougbts. 

Btrt  wbafs  airtbis  to  one  that  loves; like  me? 
•O  Pbrtiiis,  Fortius,  from^my  soul  t  wisb 
Tfai|»V^idst  but  know  thyself  wbat  His  to  lov^! 
fjben  wmildst  tbou  pity  and  assist  thy  brolhen 
i^OA  What  should  I  do?  If  I  disciple  my 
passion,  \       '      '  • 
Our  iiFiendsbip^  at  an  end if  I  conceal  it, 
The  world  "^ill  call  Jtije  false  to  friend  and 
•  '  brother.      ^  .  fj4si4e. 

'  jifarc.'.  Bu^  see.  Vtcre'  Lucia,  af  hir  wonted 

;     '        •  IlOur, 
Atnid-tbe  coo!  of  yon  btgh"'Tnarbie  ardh,' 
Enjoys  the.  noon-day  breeze!    Observe  her, 

V        '  Fortius; 
That  face,  that  ifaape,  'those  eyes,  that  heavn 

t>f  beauty!       '  . 
Observe  bet  w^l,  and  blame  me  if  thou  canst* 
Jpor.'  She  "sees  us,  and  adVance's  — 
'  Marc,  ril  witfidraw, 
And  ieaxejrou  for  awhile.  Bemember,  Fortius, 
^by  ^I:^r6%her*s  life  depends  upon  thy  tonjgue! 

''"^'* ' '  'Wnicr  LvciA.  ^ 
Lucia,  Did  not  i  see  your  brother  Marcus 
here? 

Whydidliefly'theDlace,  and  Aun  my  presence? 

Par.  Oh,  Luda,  language  is  too  famt  to  show 
His  rage  of « lore;  it  preys  upon  his  life; 
He  pines,  be  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies! 
Lucia,  How  wilt  tbou  guard  thy  honour, 
in  the  shock 
Of  love  and  friendship?  Think'  betimes,  my 
Fortius, 

Tlitnk  how  the  nuptial  tie,  that  might  ensure 
Our  mutual  Bliss,  would  raise  to  such  a  height 
Thy  brother^s  griefs,  as  might  perhaps  destroy 
him. 

Por.  Alas,  poor  youth!   What  dost  thou 
think,  my  Lucia? 
His  generous,  open,  undesigninff  heart 
Has  oegg*d  his  rival  to  solicit  tor  him  ! 
Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial. 
Lucia,  No,  Fortius,  no;  I  see  thy  sister*s 
tears. 

Thy  father's  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death, 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  Ill-fated  loves : 
And,  Fortius,  here  I  swear,  to  heav'n  I  swear, 
To  hea?'n,  and  all  the  powers   that  judge 
mankind, 

Never  to  mix  my  pliehted  hands  wilh  thine. 
While  such  a  doua  of  mischief  hangs  'jpon  us ; 
But  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 
From  all  my  thoughts — as  far  as  I  am  able. 
Por,  What  hast  thou  said? — Fm  thunder- 
struck^recall 
Those  kafty  words,  or  I  am  lost  for  ever. 


Lucfa,  Has  not  the,  vow  already  pass'd  my 

lips? 

The  gods  baye^heard  it,  and  'tis  sealM  in  heav*n.  i 
May  all  the  vengeance  that  was  ever  pourM  < 
On  perjur'd  heads  o'erwhelm  me  if  I  break  it!  ir 

Por,  Fix*d  in  astonishment,  I  gase  upon  thee^ 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaVn^  i 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stilTens,  yet  aliTe,  i 
In  dreadful  looks;  a  monument  of  wrath! 

Lucia,  Think,  Fortius,  think  thou  see'st  tby  J 
dying  brother 
Stabb'd  at  his  heart,  and  all  besmear'd  with  | 
blood, 

Storminff  at  beav'n  and  thee!  Thy  awful  sire  , 
Sternly  demands  the  cause,  th'  accursed  cause 
That  robs  him  of  his  son  :r— farewell,  my  Fortius !  , 
Farewell, though  death  is  in  the  word — for  ever! 

Por-.  Thou  must  not  go ;  my  soul  still  IioT'- 
ers  o'er  thee. 
And  can't  get  loose. 

Lucia.  IT  the  firm  Fortius  shake 
To  hear  of  partin:gv 'tl>*'^l'  what  Lucia  suffers! 

jPor.  "Hs  true,  unfufTled  and  serene,  Fve  met 
The  common  acddents  of  life ;  hut  here 
Such  an  unlook'd-for  storm  of  ills  falls  on  me. 
It  beats  down  all  my  strength,  I  cannot  bear  it. 
We  must  not  part. 

Lucia,  What  dost  tbou  say?  Not  part! 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  vow  that  I  have  made  ? 
Arc  not  there  heavens,  and  gods,  that  thunder 
•    o'er  us? 

But  see,  thy^brother  Marcus  bends  this  way; 
I  sicken  at  the  sight.    Once  more,  farewell. 
Farewell,  and  know  thou  wrong'st  me,  if  Ihou 
think'st. 

Ever  was  love,  or  ever  grief,  like  mine. 

Enter  Marcus. 
Marc,  Fortius,  what  hopes?   How  stands 
she?  am  i  doomM 
To  .life  or  death  ? 

Por,  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  say? 
Marc,  Thy  downcast  looks,  and  thy  disor- 
derM  thoughts, 
Tell  me  my  fate.    I  ask  not  the  success 
My  cause  has  found. 
Por.  Vm  griev'd  I  undertook  it. 
Marc,  Wliat,  does  the  barbarous  maid  in- 
sult ray  heart, 
My  aching  heart,  and  triumph  in  my  pains? 
Por,  Away,  you're  too  suspicious  in  your 
griefs ; 

Luda,  though  sworn  never  to  think  of  love. 
Compassionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you. 
Marc,  Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities 
me! 

What  is  compassion  when  'tis  void  of  love? 
Fool  that  I  was  to  choose  so  cold  a  friend 
To  urge  my  cause! — Compassionated  my  pains! 
Fr'ythee  what  art,  what  rhet'ric  didst  thou  use 
To  gain  this  mighty  boon? — She  pities  me! 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  returns  of  love. 
Compassion's  cruelty,  'tis  scorn,  'lis  death  — 
Pon  Marcus,  no  more ;  have  I  deservM  this 
treatment? 

Marc,  What  have  I  said?  Ob,  Fortius,  ok 
forgive  me! 
A  soul,  exasperate  in  ills,  falls  out 
With  every  thing— its  friend,  itself-- but,  hah ! 

[Shouts  and  Trumpets. 
What  means  that  shout,  big  with  the  sottods 
of  war? 
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What  new  alarm? 

[^Shouts  and  Triimf^is  repeated, 
Por.  A  second,  louder  yet, 
Sweib  in  tbe  wind,  and  pomes  more  lull  upon 
us. 

JfofY.  Ohf  for  some  glorious  cause  lo.  fall 
in  ballTc! 

Lacia,  tkoa  hast  undone  me:  thy  disdain 
Has  broke  my  heart :  His  death  roust  give '  me 
ease, 
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Por.  Quick,  let  us  hence.    Who  knows  if  Lucius,  the  base,  degenVate  aire  re^res, 


Cato's  life 

Stands  sore  ?  Oh,  .Marcus,  I  am  warm*d ;  my 

heart  « 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet*s  voice,'  a^d  burns  for 

glory. 

[Exeunt    Trumpets  and  shouting. 


Sem, .  Catp,  commit  these  wretches  to  my  care ; 
First  let  thefn  each  be  broken  on  the  rack. 
Then,  with  wliak  liferen^aliu,  imwird,  and  left 
To  writhe  ai  leisure,  rqonc)  the  Moody  .stake } 
There  Ipt  thepi  banjg^,  and  taint  tjbe.  SQatl|eFil  , 
wind.  ... 

The  partners  of^eir  crime,  will  leziro  obediei(C<. 
Caio;  Forbear,  Serapronius  !^see  the/ su0er 
dcatb^ 

But  in  their  deaths  remcmter  (hey  are  men ; 


SeT^rily. 

When  by  just  vcn^^ance  guilty  morUls  pensl^ 
The  gods  behold  the  punishment  .with  ^leaaure^ 
And  lay  th*  unlifted  l[hunderbbU  aside.  /  \ 
Sem,  CatOjl  ezccut^  (by  witf  with  plcisuro. 
CatQ,  Mean  while,  we^ll  sacrifice  io  liberty 
Remember,  O  my  frieqdsr  the  laws,*  the  r^tV 


The  gen^t>us  plan  of  powef*  Jeliyei'd  tlowjoi 
"  "  ,   ^    .  fprefa^ew 


SCSKS  II. — Be/ore  the  Senate-house, 
Enter  SiMPROHius,  v^Uh  the  Leaders  of  fite  from  age  towage  by  yoiir  rcnowV     .  . ,  . 

Mudnr  (^^  dearly  bought,  the  pric^.  of  so  mv«h  bioQd) : 

Be  H  jo»  ere.  iS^r.oX  ^  »P      ^^J^i^^  i-s^h-e  .ur,.oub, 


fai  all  iU  fiiry,  and  direct  it  right. 
Till  it  has  spent  itself  on  €ato!s  head. 
Mean  while,  Fll  herd  among  his  friends,  and 

seem  .  »  • 

One  of  the  number,  that,  whatever  arrive, 
Mr  iricods  and  fellow-s<4diers  may  be  safe. 
'  [Exit, 
i  Lead,  We  are  all  safe;  Sempromus.  is 

our  friend.  [Trumpets. 
Bnl,  hark,  Cato  enters.  Bear  up  boldly  to  htm ; 
Be  sure  you  beat  him  down,  and  bind  him  fast ; 
This  day  will  end  our  toils. 
Fear  nothing,  for  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 

Tntmpels.  Re-enter  SKMPKOftwSt  tviihCkrOf 
tirciDS,  PoETiDS,  Marcus,  and  Guards, 

Caio,  Where  are  those  bold,  intrepid  sons 
of  war. 

That  grcatljr  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe, 
And  to  tbeir  general  send  a  brave  defiance? 
Sent.  Curse  on  tbeir  dastard   souls,  they 
stand  astonishM!  [Aside. 
Caio.  Perfidious  mAi!  And  will  you  thus 
dishonour 

Tow  past  exploits,  and  sully  all  your  wars? 
Wftnr  could  not  Cato  fall 
Without  your  guilt?  Behold,  ungrateful  men, 
Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords, 
And  let  the  man  thafs  injur*d  strike  the  blow, 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wronft*d, 
Or  Ihiaks  he  suffers  greater  ills  than  Cato? 
Am  I  dlstinn^uishM  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares  ? 
Painfiil  pre-eminence! 
Setru  Confusion  to  the  villains!  all  is  lost! 

[Aside. 

Caio.  Hence,  worthless  men! -hence!  and 
complain  to  Caciar, 
Too  could  not  undergo  the  toil  of  w 
Nor  bear  the  hardships  that  your  leader  bore. 
Luc.  See,  Cato,  see  the  unhappy  men !  they 
weep! 

Fear  and  remorse,  and  sorrow  for  then*  crime, 
Afpear  in  e^Vy  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. 
Caio,  Learn  to  he  honest  men,  give  up  your 
leaders, 

And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  rest 


And  make  our  lives  in  thy  •  possession  happy^ 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  Ihy.  ji^t  defei^Gfl'. 

'  '  \  .   \jtxeant  Cato,  etc 

1  Lf€Hi,  Sempronius,  you.         acted  ]j|E« 

.  yourself/  " 
One  would  have  thought  you  had  been  half 
.  in  earnest, ...  .  '  . 

Sem.  Yillain,  stand  'o£f;  base,,  groveling, 
worthless  wretches, 
Mongpels  in  faction,  poor  faint-hearted  trakorsl 

2  Lead*  Nay,  now  you  carry  it  too  'far, 

^Sempronius! 
Throve  off  the  mask,  there  are  none  herfs  bu| 
friends. 

Sem.  Know,  villains,  Wi4.  ii;sucb  paltry  slaves 
presume  ' '  .  ^  .  ..  . 
To  mix  ia  treason,  if  tliQ  pjk>t  succeeds, 
They're  thrown  neglected' by;,  but,. if  it  faila^, 
TheyVe  sure  to  die  like  do^,.  as  you  ihaH  do. 
Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  draff  them 
forth  ^ 

To  sudden  death. 

1  Lead,  Nay,  sihc6  it  comes  to  tliis— * 
Sem.  Dispatch  them  ^uick,  but  first  pluck 
out  their  tongues. 
Lest  with  their  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition.- 
[Exeunt  Guards,  with  the  Lea-- 
ders  of  the  Muiinjr, 

Enter  Syphax. 
S/ph,  Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  provM 
.  abortive ; 

Still  there  remains  aii  afler-game  to  play; 
My  troops  are  mounted; 
Let  but  oempronius  head  us  in  our  flight. 
We'll  force  the  gate  where  Marcus  keeps  his 
guard, 

And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our 
passage. 

A  day  will  bring  us  into  Caesar's  camp. 
Sem.  Confusion!  I  have  failM  of  half  my 
purpose : 

Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind! 
Sjrph,  How !  will  Sempronius  turn  a  woman's 
slave  ? 

Sem.  Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  feel  the 
soft 

Unmanly  warmth  and  tenderness  of  lov€» 
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lax,  I  long  to  clasp  tliat  faau|;bty  inaid, 
bend  her  stubborn  virtue  to  my  passion: 
en  I  bave  gone  lb  us  far,  Fd  cast  Kcr  ,ofT. 
rph,  Wfeat  hinders,  tben,  but  that  ihou, 

find  her  out, 
hurry  her  away  fcy  manly  force  ?  ' 
f/n.  But  bow  lio  g^aiijiadiTiissIbn  ?  For  accesJ? 
iv*n  to  none  but  Juba  and  her  brothers. 
rph.  Tho«  sbalt  have  Juba's  dress  and  Ju- 

'  ba*s' guards; 
doors  wi'I]  open,  when  Numidia*s  prince 
ns  to  appear  iiefore  tbe  slaves  tbat  watcb 
•them. 

*.m.  Heavens,  whaia  thonght  is  there!  Mar- 
• .  cia's  my  own  i  ' 

will  my  bosom  swell  with  anxious  joy, 
en  I  behotd  her  struggb'ng  in  my  ^ms, 
h.  glowiog 'beauty^  and  di^orderM  charms, 
ile  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 

in  her  bredst^  >and  Vary  in  her  face! 
Mulo  seiVd  ^£1*  Proserpine,  convcy'd 
elPs  tremendous  globm  th*  affriglitcd  maid ; 
e  grimly  smtFd,  pleas-d  with  the  beauteous 
prize, 

eiivy*d;  Jove  hia  sunshine  and  his  skies. 

ACT  IV; 
'   Scene  \,—A  Chamher. 
Enter  LuciA  and  Marcia. 
icia*  Now  tell  me,  Marcia,  tell  me  from 

thy*  soul,  • 
pu  heKev'st  His  possible  for  womfan 
luflfer  greater* ills 'than  Lucia  suffers.? 
arcia,  Oh^  Lucia, .^Lucb,- .might  my  big 

swoIa  'heart  ^ 
t^^aH  its  grie^,  and  give' a  loose  to  sorrow, 
:ia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
b  all  thy  woes,r«nd  count  out  t«ar  for  tear, 
ft'ia*  I  know  IhouVl  doomed  aUke  to  be 
belovM 

uba,  and  thy  father^s  friend,  Sempronius: 
which  of  these  has  powV  to  charm  like 

-  Fortius? 
arcieu  Still  I  must  beg  thee  not>  to  name 
'Semproorus. 
I,  like  not  that  loud,  bt)ist*rous  man. 
I,  to  all  the  brav'ry  of  a  hero, 
i  softest  love  a>nd  sweetnesst  he,  I  own, 
»it  make  indeed  tbc  pVoudest  woman  happy. 
But  should  this  fatbcr  give  you  to 
Sempronius? 
arcia,  I  dare  not  tbtnk  he  will:  but  if  be 
should — 

y  wilt  thou  add  to  all  the  griefs  I  suffer, 

pnary  ills,  and  fancied  tortures? 

vc  the  sound  of  feet!  Tbey  march  this  way ! 

us  retire,  and  try  if*  we  can  drown 

1  softer  thought  id  sense  of  present  danger: 

en  Jove  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 

pite  of  all  the  virtues  we  can  boast, 

woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  \Kxeunt 

?r  Sbmpronius,  dressed  like  Ju3A,  mth 

Numidian  Guards* 
jm.  The  deer  is  lodgM,  Fvc  tracks  her  to 

her  covert, 
lire  you  mind  the  word,  and,  when  I  give  it, 
1  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey, 
^  will. the  youne  Numidian  rave  to  see 
mistress  lost!  If  aught  could  dad  m^r  soul, 
)ad  th*  enjoyment  of  so  hrignt  a  prise. 
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T would  he  to  torture  that  young,  gay  barbarian. 
— B^t  harkT  wb^a  noise!  Death  to  my  hopes! 

\ishe,  ^  ^ 

Tis  Juba*5  self!  there  i*  hut  one  way  lell-^ 
He  must  be  murdered,  and  a  passage  cut 
Tbrpugh  those  his  guards. 

Enter  Juba,  with  Guards. 
Ji^bd,  What  do  I  see  ?  Who's  this  that  dares 
usurp 

The  guards  and  habits  of  Numidia's  prince  ? 
Sem,  One  that  was  bom  to  scourge  thy  ar- 
rogance, 
Presumptuous  ^outh! 
Juba,  VVb|^  can  this  mean?  Sempronius* 
Sem.  My  sword  shall  answer  thee.  Have 

at  thy  heart. 
Juba,  Nay,  then,  beware  thy  own,  proud, 
barbarous  man. 
[Thejr  figfU;  Sempronius  falls. 
Sem.  Curse  ou  my  sUrs!  Am  I  then  doomed 
to'fijr  ' 
By  a  boy's  band,  uisfigur^d  in  a  vile 
Numidian  dress,  and  worthless  woman? 

Gods,  Pm  distracted!  thU  npy  close  of  life! 
Ob,  for  a  peal  of  tbundeh  tbaf  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heavii,  and  Cato  tremble ! 

[Dies, 

Juba,  With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul 
broke  loose. 
And  left  the  limbs  still  quivVingon  the  ground! 
Hence  let  us  carry  off  ibose  slaves  to  Cato, 
That  we  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate. 

lVci/  Juba ;  his  Guards  taking 
those  of  Sempronius  as  Pri- 
soners, 


my 


Enter  LuciA  and  Marcia. 
Lucia,  Sure  'I was  the  clash  of  swords; 
troubled  heart 
Is  so  east  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows. 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  evVy  sound. 
Oh,  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my  sake — 
I  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought! 
Marcia,  Sec,  Lucia,  see !  berets  blood !  here's 
blood  and  murder! 
Ila !  a  Numidian !  Heav'h  preserve  the  prince ! 
The  face  lies  mufHed  up  within  the  garment. 
But,  ah!  death  to  my  sieht!  a  diadem, 
\nd  royal  robes !  O  gods !  'tis  he,  His  he ! 
Juba  lies  dead  before  us! 

Lucia,  Now,  Marcia,  now  call  up  to  thy 
assistance 

Thy  wonted  strength  and  constancy  of  mind ; 
Thou  canst  not  put  it  to  a  greater  trial. 

Marcia,  Lucia,  look  there,  and  wonder  at 
my  patience; 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  heat  my  breast. 
To  rend  my  heart  with  srief,  and  run  distracted? 
Lucia,  VVhat  can  I  think,  or  say,  to  give 

thee  comfort? 
Marcia,  Talk  not  of  comfort ;  'tis  for  lighter 
ills: 

Behold  a  sight  that  strikes  all  comfort  dead* 

Enter  Juba,  unperceioed. 
I  will  indulge  my  sorrows,  and  give  way 
To  all  tbe  pangs  and  fury  of  despair; 
That  man,  tnat  best  of  men  desenr'd  it  from  me. 
Juba,  What  do  I  hear?  and  was  the  false 
oempronitts 
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TWt  best  of  men?  Ob,  bad  I  hWn  like  him, 
And  could  have  been  thus  mourned,  I  bad 

been  bappy.  [Aside, 
MarciA,  nis  not  m  fate  to  ease  my  torturM 

breast 

Ok,  be  was  all  made  kip  bf  love  and  cLarms! 
\^1kaleiwr  maid  could  wi'sb,  or  man  admire : 
Ddi^t  of  ev'ry  eye ;  when  be  appeared, 
A  secret  pleasure  gladdcnM  all  tnat  saw  bim. 
Oil,  Juba,  Juba ! 
Juba.  What  means  that  voice?  Did  she  not 
call  on  Juba?  [Aside. 
Marda.  fie!s  dead,  and  never  knew  how 
mudi  I  lo^^M-  him ; 
Luia,  who  knows  but  his  poor,  bleeding  heart, 
Amidst  Its  agonies,  rememberM  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  utterM  called  me  cruel! 
Alas!  be  knew  not,  hapless  youth,  h&  knew  not 
Harda^s  whole  soul  was  fun  of  love  and  Juba ! 

Juba.  Where  am  I?  Do  Hive?  or  am  indeed 
WbatMarcia  thinks?  All  is  Elysium  round  me! 

'  •  [Asidei 
Marcia.  Ye  dear  remains  of  the  most  IqtM 
of  men, 

Nor  modesty  nor  virtue  here  forbid 
A  last  embrace,  while  thus — • 

Jubii,  See,  IMarcia,"  see, 

[Thro^^ing  fiimself  before  her. 
The  happy  Juba  lives !  he  lives  to  catch 
That  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  it  loo 
With  mutual  warmth  and  eagerness  of  love. 

Marcia.  With  pleasure  and  amaze  I  stand 
transported ! 
If  tboo  art  Juba,  who  lies  there  ? 

Juba.  A  wretch. 
Disguised  like  Juba  on  a  cursM  design. 
1  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
But  flew,  in  all  the  haste'  of  love,  to  find  thee ; 
i  found  tbee  weeping,  and  confess  this  once, 
Am  rapt  with  joy,  to  see  my  Marcia*s  tears. 

Marcia.  Fve  been  surprisM  in  an  unguarded 
hour. 

But  must  not  now  go  back ;  the  love,  that  la 
Half-smother'd  in  my  breast,  has  broke  through  all 
Its  weak  restraints,  and  burns  in  its  full  lustre. 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

Juba,  M V  joy,  my  best  belov'd,  my  only  wish ! 
How  shall  1  speak  the  transport  of  my  soul? 

Marcia,  Lucia,  thy  arm.  Lead  to  my  apart- 
ment. 

Oh,  prince !  I  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said. 
But  late  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me; 
Go  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honour. 
Thy  virtue  will  excuse  my  passion  for  thee. 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

[Ejceunt  Marcia  and  Lucia, 
Juha,  I  am  so  blest,  I  fear  His  all  a  dream. 
Fortune^  thou  now  hast  made  amends  for  all 
Thy  past  unkindness:  I  absolve  my  stars. 
W  hat  ibough  Numidia  add  her  conquerM  towns 
And  provinces  to  swell  the  victor^s  triumph, 
Jnba  will  never  at  his  fate  repine: 
Let  Caesar  have  the  world,  if  Marcia*s  mine. 

[ExiL 

SCEHK  VL.^Before  the  Palace.    A  March 
ai  a  Distance. 
Enter  Gato  and  Lucius. 
Luc  I  stand  astomsh*d  |    What,  the  bold 
Sempnmins, 


That  still  btok^  foremost  through'  the  crowd 
of  patriots,   .  .»* 
As  with  a  hurricane  6f  zeal  tran^orted. 
And  virtuous  evVi  to  madness — 

Calo.  Trust  me,  Lucius,    "     .  , 
Our  civil  discords'  have  pi*oducM  such  crimes, 
Such  monstrous  crimes,!  am  surprisM  at  nothing* 
— Qh,  Lucius,  1  am  sick  of  this  bad  world! 
The  daylight  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me. 

.  Enter  Fortius,.  ^  . 
But  see  wher^  Fortius  corhes:  what  means 

tbir  haste  ?      •  •  • 
Why  are  thy  looks  thus  changM? 

Por.  My  heart  is  griev'd: 
I  bring  such  news  a&  will  afHicC  my  father. 
Cato.  Has  Caesar  shed  more  Roman  blood  ?^ 
jPor.  Not  so. 
The  traitor  Syphax,  as  within  the  s^are  ^  ■ 
He  exercisM  his  troops,  the  signal  giv^n, 
Flew  off  at  once  with  his  Numidtan  horse 
To  the  south  gate,  .where  Marcus  holds  the 
watch ; 

I  saw,  and  called  to  st^  hiin,  but  in  vain: 
He  tossM  his  arm  alod,  and  proudly  told  me, 
He  would  not  stay  and  perish  like  Sempronius. 
Cato.  Ferfidious  man!  But  hast^,  my  son, 

and  see 

Thy  brother  Marcus  acts  a  Romanes  part. 

[Exit  Porti&s. 

— Lucius,  the  torrent  bears  i6o  hard  upon  me : 
Justice  gives  way  to  force :  the  conquerd  world 
Is  Caesar^s !  Cato  has  no  business  in.  tt. 
Luc,  While  pride,  oppression,  and*  in justf>!i 
reign, 

The  world  will  still  demand  her  Cato's  presence. 
In  pity  to  mankind  submit  to  Caesar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 
,.Cato.  Would  Lucius  have  me  live  to  swell 
the  number 
Of  Caesar's  slaves^  or  by  a  base  suhmi^ioh 
Give  up  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  own  a  tyrant? 

Luc.  The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
IJngenVous  terms.   His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Caesar^s. 

Cafo,  Curse  ^n  his  virtues !  they've  undone 
his  country. 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason-^ 
But  see  young  Juba;  the  good  youth  appears. 
Full  of  tLe  guilt  of  his  perfidious  subjects 2 
Luc,  Alas,  poor  prince!  his  fate  deserves 
compassion. 

Enter  Juba. 

Juba.  I  blush,  and  am  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thy  presence,  Cato. 
Cato.  vVhat's  thy  crime? 
Juba.  Vm  a  Numidian. 
Cato.  And  a  brave  one  too.    Thou  hast  a 
Roman  soul. 
■  Juba.  Hast   thou   not   heard   of  my  false 
countrymen  ? 
Cato.  Alas,  young  pnnce! 
Falsehood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  ev'ry  soil. 
The  product  of  all  climes — Rome  has  its  Caesars. 
Juba.  Tis  genVous  thus  to  comfort  the  dis- 
tressed. 

Cato.  Tis  just  to  give  applause  where  His 
•  ^  deserf*d : 

Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune. 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  torturM  in  the  furnace. 
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14  CATO. 
Comes  out  more  bnght,  and  brings  forth  all 

Por,  Misfortune   on  mitfortttBie !  grief  on 

•  griefi 
M)^  brother  Marcus —  • 

CiUo,  Ha!  wbat  has  be  donef 
Has  be  forsook  bis-  po«t?  Has  -be  giv^a  Mray? 
Did  be  look  tamelr  on,  and  let  tbem  pass  ? 
Por^  Scarce  had  i  l«ft  my  father,  |kut  I  met 
.  .        ,  •  bim   '  < 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  bis  surrivin^  ^soldiers, 
Bireaible^s  and  pale,  and  ooV^d  oW  with 

.  'wounds; 
Lon^  .at  the  bead  of  bis  few  faithful  friendl, 
He'Stoiod  the  shock  of  a  whole  host^  of  foes,  \ 
Till,  obstinately  brave^  and  bent  on  de^tb, 
OMfo^'d  with  muUitudts^  he  greatlf  fell. 
4'm  «atis<y*d. 
Por.  Nor  did  be  fall,  he^e 
His  sword  had  ^terc'ci  through  the  fiilse'  h^art 

of  Syphax. 
Yottdor  he  lies.  •  1  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
^iriii  in  the  pan^ofdeatb^  and  bite  the  ground. 
•  Ca/t».  Thanks^  the  gods,  my  hoy  has  done 

*  -his  duty. 
^P^rtiiiSy  when  I  am  diead,  be  sure  you  pU'ce 
His  urn  near  mine. 

fprchatt^-m^  they  keep  asunder!  * 
uc.  Oh,  Gaia^  -  arm  thy  soul  with  all  its 
u  patience; 
See  where  the  corpse  of  thy  dead  son  approaches! 
Thp  citizens  and  senators,  alarmM, 
Have  gath«r*d  natmd*  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

Dead-M^c^'    Cato  me^ts  tiie  Corpse  Lu- 
civ^f  Strftators^  Guards,  eic*  tUUnding-  ' 
.  C^»fi0.->Welcomrf  my  son!    Here  lay  hkn 
-   down,  my  friends, 
Full  in  . my  sight,  that  I  may  view  sFt  leisure 
The  bloooy  oorse,  and  covnl  those  glorious 

'  .  wounds. 
— Hov  beautiful  is  death,  when  earn'd  by  virtue! 
Who  would  jTotbethalyonth?  What  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country! 
•*«Vyhy  «it^.  this*  sadness  on  your  brows ,  my 
fiiends  ? 

I  should  have  blush*^!  if  Gators  house  bad  stood 
Secure,  and  flouHshM  in  a  civil  war. 
Fortius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Th^  Kfe  is  not  thy  own  when  llome  demands  it 
When  Rome  demands;  but  Rome  is  now  no 
more. 

Ob,  liberty !  oh,  virtue !  oh,  my  country ! 
Juba.  Behold  that  upright  man!  Rome  (ills 
bis  eyes 

With  tears,  that  flow'd  not  o'er  bis  own  dear 
son.  [Aside. 
Colo,  Wbale'er  the  Roman  virtue  has  subdu'd. 
The  sun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  are 
Gaesar's : 

For  bim  the  self-devoted  Decii  died. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquered 
Ev'n  Pompey  fought  for  Caesar.  Ob,  my  friends. 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate,  the  work  of  ages, 
The  Roman  empire,i*airn !  Ob,  curs'd  ambition 
Fairn  into  Caesar's  hands !  Our  ffreat  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country. 
Jubis,  While  Cato  lives,  Caesar  will  blush 
to  see 

Mankind  enslavM,  aod  be  asham'd  of  empire. 


[Act  V. 

Cctto,   Caesar  ashamM!   Has  he  not  seen 
Pbarsalia! 

Luc,  'TIS  time  thou  save  thyself  and  us. 
€<tto.  Lose  Bot  a  thought  on  me;  I'm  out 
of  danger: 

Heay'n  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor*s  hand. 
Caesar  shall  never  say,  he  conqucr'd  Cato.  ^ 
But  oh,  my  friends !  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With^  anxious   thoughts;  a  thousandf  secret 
terrors  • 

Rise  in  my  soul.   How  shall  I  save  my  friends? 
Tis  now,  O  Caesai",  i  begin  to  fear  thee ! 
Luc,  Caesar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 
Ctxto,  Then  aak  it,  I  conjure  you;  let  hinn 
know 

Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him—' 
That  I  myself,  with  tears,  request  it  of  him-— 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pass  unpunish'd. 
Juba,  mv  heart  is  troiibled  for  thy  sake. 
Should  I  advise  thee 'to  regain  Numidia, 
Or  seek  the  con<natoi*? — 

Juba,  If  I  forsdie  thee 
Whilst  I  have  life,  may  beav'n  abandon  Juba  ! 

Cato,  Thy  ^rtues,  prince,  if  I  foresee  <'K*ight, 
WiU  one  daiy  make  thee  great;  at  Rome, 
hereafter, 

'Twill  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Cato's  friend. 
Portitts,  draw  near:  my  son,  thou  ofl  hast  seen 
Thy  sire  cngag'd  in  a  corrupted  state, 
Wrestling  with  vice  and  faction:  now  thou 
seest  me 

Spent,  overpower'd,  despairing  of  success; 
Let  me  advise  thee  to  retreat  oetimes 
To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field ; 
Where  the  great  Censor  toil'd  with  his  own 
bands, 

And  oil  our  frugal  ancestors  were  bless'd 
In  bumble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life; 
There  live  retir'd,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome ; 
Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good. 
When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  hear 
swaj, 

The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

Por.  I  hope  my  father  does  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Portius  that  be  scorns  himself. 
Cato.  Farewell,  my  friends!  If  there  be  any 
of  you, 

Who  dare  not  trust  the  victor's  clemency. 
Know  there  are  ships  prepar'd,  by  mv  command. 
That  shall  convey  you  to  the  wish  d-for  port. 
Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
The  conqueror  draws  near.  Once  more,  farewell ! 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore. 
Where  Caesar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 

[Pointinff  to  his  dead  Son. 
There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  firM, 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expir'd. 
Shall  know  be  conquer'd.    The  firm  patriot 
there, 

Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care» 
Though  still  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune  crost. 
Shall  find  the  gen'rous  labour  was  not  lost. 

\pead  March.   Exeunt  in  fu^ 
'  neral  Procession. 

ACT  V. 
ScBicB  I. — A  Chamber. 
Gatq  solus,  sitting  in  a  thought^  Posture  ^ 
in  his  Hand,  PUstufs  Book  on  ih€  Immow^ 
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CATO. 
A  drawn  Scpord  on 


ScbhbI.] 

iaiiij  of  the  SouL 
the  Table,  bj  him. 

Cato.  It  musl  be  ic^PlaitD  tbou  reaton^st 
we«  — 

Else  wlience  this  pleasing  hop^,  this  fond  desire, 
Tlis  longine  aJler  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  Uiis secret  dread^  and  inward  horror. 
Of  falling  into  nongbt?*  Why  shrinks  tbfrisottl 
Back  on  bersel^  and  startles  at  destru<!tibn  ? 
*lls  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 
*Tis  heaT*n  iUeif  that  points,  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  roan.  ' 
Eternity!  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 
Through  what  irariely  of  untried  being, 
Through  wbat  new  scenes  and  changes  mtist 
we  pass? 

The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  be- 
fore me: 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it 
Here  will  I  bi»ld.   U  thsr<^  a  power  abo^e  us 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nBtflDti'Cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works);  nhe  must  tielight  in 
yirtue ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be 
But  when,  or  where? — this  world  was  mai 
for  Caesar: 

Fm  weary  of  conjeclurcs—this  mnst  end  them. 

fLajing  his  Hand  on  his  Stvortl. 
doubly  arm*d:  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me, 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end; 
But  thu  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  £iae  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 
But  thou  shah  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
i^nhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worldi. 
What  means  this  heaviness  that  hanffs  upon  me  ? 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  my  senses? 
Nature,  oppressed  and  harrassxl  out  with  care, 
Sinks  down  to  rest  This  once  IMI  favour  her, 
Tbat  my  awakened  soul  may  take  her  flight. 
Renewed  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  offering  fit  for  beav  n.  Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man*s  rtst,  Cato  knows  neither  of  them, 
IndiflTVent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 

Enter  Fortius. 
Bol,  ha!  who*s  this?  my  son!  Why  this  in- 
trusion ? 

Were  not  my  orders  that  I  would  be  private? 
Why  am  I  disobeyed? 
JPor.  Alas,  my  father! 


1,3 


What  means  this  s^ord,  this  instrument  of  Lucia,  I  feel  a  gentle  dawning  hone 
death?  •  ^  "  


Vet  me  convey  it  hedce. 
€^aio.  Rash  youth,  forbear! 
JPor.  Oh,  let  the  pra^'*rs,  th*  entreaties  of 
your  fnends, 
TMr  tears,  their  common  danger,  wrest  it 
from  you! 

Caio.  Wouldst  thou  betray  me?  Wouldst 


thou  give  me  up 
into  Caesar*s  h; 


lands  ? 
a  father. 


A  slave,  a  captivej 
Retire^  and  learn  obedience  to 
Or  know,  young  man — 

Par.  Look  not  thus  sternly  on  me ; 
Too  know,  rd  rather  die  than  disobey  you. 

Coiio.  *ris  well!  again  I*m  master  of  myself. 
Ifow,  Caesar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates, 


And  bar  each  avenue;  thy  gathVinff  fleets 
Overspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  tv^ry  port; 
Cato  shall  open  to  himself  ar  passage. 
And  mpck  thy  hopes.-*!  • 

Par,  [^Kneeling]  Oh,  mrl  forgive  your  son. 
Whose  gnef  hangs  heavy  on  him.    Oh,  !uy 
fither! 

How  am  Lsu^  it  as  pot  the  last  time 
I  e*er  shall  csiU  you < so?  Be  nfii*displeas\ly 
Qhy  be  not  aogry  with  ne  whilst  I  -weep,*- 
And,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  beseech  you 
To  ^uit  tii^  dreadful  purpose  ;o£  ^ur  -  soui!  ' 
Cato.  Thou  -  hast  been  ever  good  and  dulS^ 
fuL         '  {Embracing  him. 
Weep  n<»t,  ny  son,  all'  willhe  wtiH  agaiif;  ' 
The  righteous  gods,  .whom  I  have  sougkt't* 
4»Wflse, 

Will  sueeowr  Calo,  saA  -preaeFVg  his  children. 
Por,  Your  words  give  Comfknrt  to  my  drAop- 

iug  heart     -  • 
Go/o.  PoctUMi,  thom  ma^^st  rely  upon  my 


Thy  father  wiU  iM  act' what  misheco^ek  him. 
JjiuX  go,  my  aoni  a&d  ^ec-if  aqghl  be -ti^anrtio^; 
Amonc  thy  iatherV  IKeads  ;.  see  thflM  •emb»k*d. 
And  tell  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  theQU 
My  soui  is  quite  ^eigh'd  dowv  with  care, 
and  asks 

The  soA  refireshmeni  of  a  inomentts  sleep. 
.Potp  l^y  thou{rbts  ace  moM  at  vase^  my 
heart  fc^ves—  [ExttCatv. 

Enter  ^A1^CJA.,.  \ 
Oh,  Marda!  Oh,  my  sister,  sAifl  therb^s  hopa' 
Our  father  will  not  cast  away  a  life 
So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to 'his  country. 
He  is  retir*d  to  rest,  and  seems  to  cherish 
Thougltfs  full  of .  peace. — He  •  bas^  dispdtchM 
me  hence 

With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mktd  composVI, 
And  studious  for  the  safety  of- his  irieikts.  -  - 
Marcia,  take  care  that  none  disturb  his  slum- 
bers. '  {Exit 
Marcia,  Oh,  yeimmoHal  powers,  that  guard 
the  just, 

Watch  round  his  couch  and  soften- bis  nepo^e, 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  ^ becalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams;  remdmher  all'  his  virtues, 
And  show  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care! 

Enter  LuciA.  . 
Lucia.  Where  is  your  father,  Marofa,  wher^ 
is  Cato? 

Marcia,  Lucia,  speak  low,   ht  fs  retirM 
to  rest 


y  still, 
on  Cato! 


Rise  .in  my  soul— We  shall  be  ^ 

Lucia.  Alas,  I  tremble  when  I  thini 
In  every  view,  in  every  thought  I  tremble! 
Cato  is  stern  and  awful  as  a  god; 
He  knows  not  how  lo  wink  at  human  frailt), 
Or  pardon  weakness,  that  he  never  felt 
Marcia.  Though  stesn  and  awful  to  die  foes 
of  Rome, 

He  is  all  goodness.  Lucia,  always  mild; 
Compassionate  and  gentle  (o  his  fnends; 
Filfcf  with  domestic  tenderness,  the  best. 
The  kindest  father;  I  have  ever  found  him 
Easy  aud  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wishes. 
£ucia.    Fis  bis  consent  alone  can  make  us 
blest 

But  who  knows  Cato^s  thoughts?  t 
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CATO. 


[Act  V. 


WIio  knows  fcow  yet  he  way ,  i3i«jp<>$e 
Portius, 

Or  how  he  hd$  4etcrinin*^  of  thys«Jf?  . 
MarcieM^  Let  .hiVn  i^Ut  Uvc,  convmYt  tho  rest 
lo  li«av*n. 


Enler  Lucios. 
)Lu^.  Sw^t  3re  .the  slumbers  of  the  vir- 
tuous man ! 
Oh;  Marcia,  I  have  seen  ihy  'godlike  father; 
'Some  power  intisihle  supports  his  soul, 
And  heats  it  up  in  aU  its  wonted  greatness. 
A  kind,  xtifreshing  sleep  is  f^^IPn  upon  hiiu; 
i  saw  him  stretehM-  at  ease ;  his  lanr.y  lost 
In  pFe^ng  dreams ;  as  I  drew  near  his  couch, 
fie  fmird,  aiad  cried,  Caesar,  thou  .  canst  not 
hurl  me. 

.  Marciif,  jSts  mind  stili  labours'  with  some 
dreadful  thought* 

Enter  Juba. 
Juba.  Xtuciu^  the  horsemen  are  returnM 
from  viewing 
Tlye  nnmhef,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foes» 
.\VhQ  now  encaimp  within  a  short  hour^s  march ; 
On  the  high  point*  of  yoaf  hright  western  tower 
We,  Iten  them  from  afar;  the  setting  sun 
plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  hurnisVd 
helmets^ 

And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  (ire. 

Marcia,  *tis  time  we  should  awake  thy 


of  Oh,  Marcia,  what  we  fearM  is  come  to  pass! 
Cato  has  fallen  upon  his  sword^ — 

'  Luc.  Oh,  Portius^ 
Hide  all  the  horrors  of  the  mournful  talc, 
Aikl  let  us  gue^s  the  .  rest. 

.  Por,  Fve  raisM  him  up, 
And  placM  him  in  his  chair;  where,  pale  and 

,  faint. 
He  ^psps  for  breath,  and  as  his  life  flows 
from  him, 

Di^mands  to  see  his  friends.    His  servants, 
weeping, 

Obsequious  to  his  order,  bear  him  hither!  

Mar.  Oh,  he^v^n !  assist  me  in  this  dreadful 
hour, 

To  pay  the  last  sad  duties  to  my  father! 


Cato  brought  on  in  a  Chair, 
Juhcu  These  are  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploits, 

(jT^^aesar ! 
Luc,  Now  is       Jic  fairn  indeed! 
Cnto,  Here  5€t\iie  down — 
Portiiis,  come  ntit*  nje — Are  my  inends  cm- 
barVd? 


pve  us  terms, 
le  hears  from  Cato. 


father^ 

Caesar  is  still  disposM  to  , 
Aud  waits  at  distance  till 

Enter  Portics, 
Pov€iuSi  thy  looks  ^peak  somewhat  of  impor- 
\.tance. 

What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  Metfainksl  see 
Unusual  .gladness  sparkle  in  thy  eyes. 

Por»  As  I  was  hasting  to  the  port,  w^here  now 
My  fetber^s  friends,  impatient  for  a  passage, 
Accuse  the  liifigVing  ivinds,  a  sail  arrivM 
iFrom  Pompey  s  son,  who,  Uirough  the  realms 
of  Spain, 

C;J[ls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  fatlier\s  death, 
And  routes  the  whole,  nation  up  to  arms. 
Were  Cato  at  their  head,  once  more  might 
Rome 

Assert  her  rights,  and  claim  her  liberty. 

[a  groan  is  heard. 
But,  hark!   what  means   that   groan?  —  Oh, 

^ive  nie  way, 
And  let  me  fly  mto  my  father's  presence! 

[Exit. 

Luc.  Cato,  amidst  his  slumbers,  thinks  on 
Rome,  . 

And,  in  the  wild  disorder  of  his  soul, 
Mourns  o^er  his  country.  —  fia  I    a  second 

groan — 
Heav'n  guard  us  all! 

Mar,  Alas,  His  not  the  vaice 
Of  one  who  sleeps ;  ^tis  agonizing  pain — 
*Tis  death  is  in  that  sound — 

Re-enter.  Portius. 
Por,  Oh,  sight  of  woe! 


Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service  ? 
Whilst  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  live  in. vain— > 
Oh,  Lucius,  art  thou  here? — Thou  art  tao 
good— 

Let  this  our  friendship  live  between  our  chil- 
dren— 

Make  Portius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia. 
Marcia,  my  daughter — 
Oh,  bend  me  forward !— Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia. 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived, 
Would  not  have  matched  his  daughter  with 
a  king — 

But  Caesar^s  arms  have  thrown  down  all  dis- 
.tinction — 

Fm  sick  to  death — Oh,  when  shall  I  get  loose 
From  this  vain  world,  th*  abode  of  guilt  and 
sorrow ! 

And  yet,  methinks,  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  soul.    Alas,  I  lear 
IVe  been  too  hasty!  —  Oh,  ye  powers,  that 
search 

The  heart  of  man,    and  weigh  his  inmost 
thoughts, 

If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not — 

The  best  may  err,  but  you  are  Rood,  and  

Oh!-  [Dies. 
Por,  There  fled  the  greatest  soul  that  ever 

warm*d 

A  Roman  breast:— Oh,  Cato!  oh,  my  friend! 
Thy  will  shall  be  religiously  observed. 
But  let  us  bear  this  awful  corpse  to  Caesar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  sight,  that  it  may  stand, 
A  fence  betwixt  us  and  the  victor's  wrath: 
Cato,  though  dead,  shall  ilill  protect  his  friends. 

From  hence,  let  fierce  contending  nations 
know. 

What  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow: 
Tis  this  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms. 
And  gives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Rom^n  arms; 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife. 
And  robs  the  guilty  world  of  Cato*s  life. 

[Exeunt^ 
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CONGREVE;    ;  : 

WitUkU  CoVGUTlr,  deteended  fr^m  the  ConfreTcs  ia  3tafrordstiire,  tvlin  truev  ihek  aneeslry  .A  f^r  h$c\.  m 
Mac  A«  vam^pm»*i_  fint  new  ihe  U§hl  at  Bardsa,  rtear  I«e«d«,  3Corfc«birc»  .1671.  .  He  was  cU^c^tyd  firft  iit  KilLVfuij; 
ggidkmrudt  seat  U»  tk«  uiUTersitj  in  Dublin,  under  the  direclion  of  Dr.  Aiba.  Hii  father,  itrho  was  oiilj  a  jbunger 
kncbr,  aad  proTided  for  in  the  armj  by' a  oomiji1«s!oh  ou  Uic  Irish  establishment,  had  httn  cooipctlcd  \,o  undertake 
tytmt»J  tktiher  in  covMqaeactf  of  hi«  coraviand,  being  desirous  his  stodr  should  be  ^irctted  to  profit  as  well  as  im- 
prw-rcMBt,  »c^l  bin  over  to  ^gland^y  and  placed  him  at  the  age  of  if>  as  staJnit  in  tko  T«mplc.  Hero  he  lirc^ 
few  aererai  rears,  bat  with  vorj  little  attention  to  statntes  or  reports..  Hi<  disposition  to  bvcome'an  author  appeared  ' 
wry  carlj  ;'JoKaaon  s«js»."Amnog  all  the  efforU  of  carlj  geniiu,  wh?tfh  Ille^alry'liislorj' i*ccorda,  |  i|oi\bt  wKtrlher  auj 
M«  can  be  pro^nced  that  M>r»  surpass e*  the  cotUMon  limiu  of  nature  than  the  i>Urs  of  Com^cvc.'/  His  firat  dramatic 
wm  Th*  OSd  ^miduior,  acted^n  1695,  This  piece  intrpduced  .him  to  Lord  Halifax^  the  Maeocnas  of  ihe^  ag«, 
iesirow  raiaing  so  promising  a  geoiua.  above  t)i«  necessity  .of  too  hasty  brodiictiont,  made  him  one  nf  the'coKi- 
sioioBcn  for  licencing  hacVney-coaches.  He  soon  after  bestowed  upon  htm  a  place  ior  the  Pipe»«fGce,'  witli  onn-in  iho 
Cvlom  of  600  ponnda  a  year.  1O94  Congrere  produced  The  DatUtU  Dealtr^  The  next  year,  wncn  .Bettei4on  optnod  the 
aev  Theatre  in  Lincoln'a-Inn  Fifld^  he  gare  him  hU  comedy  of  Love  for  Love,  The  Biosfraphia  Dramatics  says* 
-  Tkis  md  with  ato  much  success,  il^t  they  immediately  oifered  the  author  a  share  in  the' profits  ufiilie  house,  on- 
coadrtiaB  af  his  furnishing  them  with  one  play  yearly.  This  ofiVfi*  he  accepted;  but  whellier  Ihrodgh  ind()lcnce  or  that 
c*rr«ctBeM  which  he  looked  on  M  neceaaary  lo  his  works,  his  Mourning  MriiU  did  not  come  out  till  .j6ij7#  nur  iii« 
/far  •/  tk*  fyorld  till  two  after  that."     He  had  been  involved  in  a  long  contest  witli.  Jeremy  Collier^  %  fii- 

riew  snd  im]^K«ble  aon^juror, -who  published  A  Short  Kieiv  of  the  Imniordlity'  and  Profaneneee  of  the  Atgtinh  Stage, 
IB  which  be  had  vcrj  sercrely  attacked  some  of  Congreve's  pieces;  this,  add4j^  to  the  ill  aucc'css  his  //^a/  of  tie 
fFcrU  theogh  an  exceeding  good  onmedy,  met  with,  completed  hia  dis§t|ai;  and  he  made  a  resalution  of  n^'^r  m'jra 
vriliag for  the  stage.  Jo knaonsaja,  "  At  last  comedy  ^cevr  more  modest,  and  Collier  lived  to  sec  the  reward  ofhislaboui'  in  the 
refomatiaa  of  the  theatre."  In  iSP^f  Congrc^«>was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Wine  LiccBccs,  and  17.  Dec.  aame^ear  wis  nu- 
miasted Secretary  of  Jamaica  nufng  altogether  a  yearly  income  of  1100  pounds.  Johnaon  says,  "  His  honours  were  yet  fir 
greater  lhaa  hii  profita.  Every  ^ataUr  mentioned  him  \vith  respect;  and,  amon^  other  lektimonics  lo  his  merit,  Steele  mfcde 
Ida  the  pstroa  of  hia  jU'iacaAiM'i  |  and  Pope  inscribed  to  him  his  Translation  of  the  Jlia^.  But  he  trcMted  the  Muaoa 
wkJi  is|rraJtade ;  for,  having  loaf  converged  familiarly  with  the  gr^al,  ho  wished  tcC  be  cohsiilere'd  riitkcr  ns  ii  InAn  of 
fasbiaa  than  of  wit;  and,  when  ne  l-eceived  a  viait  from  Voltaire,  disgusted  hi*  bj  tlie  despicable  fopperr  of  desiring 
le  b«  cABsidcr«d  not  aa  an  aothnr  but  a  gentleman;  to  whieh  the,  Frenchman  replied.  '  If  he  had  bftCu  ouW  a  ^cn^lt:^ 
Bua.  h«  should  not  hav«;.come  to  visit  him.'  "  He  died  at  liis  home  in  Surrey-  Slrct't,  in  the  Strand,  ^laiiitAr^  aj. 
Oar  limits  will  not  allow  us  lo  give  Johnson's  account  of  this  nuMior;  but  t*%'cr^  Une  agi'toes  in  cqnst/rrlug 
ba  sorprisingly  eminent  in  his  Theatrical  pieces ;  «t  the  samu  time,  whon  ho  quitted  tins  traot»  he  evidf>nUy  taifed  ; 
md,  akhoiigh  kaa  MiacellaACooa  Pocaa  will  over  mnintaiu  a  n-apeciablc  piffle  In  BrilijU  literalurc,^  his  cuykji  was  t^'^t 
cbsrly  wreathed  for  these  to  add  one  leaf  lo  his  poetical  fame.  '  .*  . 


THE  MOURNING  BRIDE, 


AcTiD  al  Uncoln'a-Inn  Fielda.  1697.  This  . is  the  only  Tragedy  our  author  ev«r  wrote  ,  and  it  met  wijJi  HBort 
sacccas  than  any. of  hia  other  pieces.  Although  Dr.  Johnson  accuses  it  of  bombast  and  wnut  of  real'  nature;  notr- 
wSthitaading  Dibdin  says,  that  it  is  overcharged  with  imagery*  as  hia  comedies  are  with  point,  .and  if  we  try  to  coa- 
ccff«  it,  it  ia  with  an  aching  imagination,  that  may  raisO  astonishment,  but  must  destroy  pleasure;  it  is  to  be  coar 
sidered  that,  "  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fiae  phransy  rolling*"  in  embodying  "airy  nothing,"  rai:ics  his  mind  so.lijg^h,  n^vo 
tiie  tbia|;s  of  this  world  in  his  look  "from  earth  to  heaven,"  that  his  conceptions  appeal-  too  bold  for  a  cool)  criticia- 
ia|  lenius.  It  is  certain,  that  the  language  of  pusion,  in  real  life,  is  boisterous  and  elevated;  and,  ip  j)t^;sons  of  a 
rertaia  caat,  may  go  a  step  farther  tlun  what  in  coolev  moments  would*  appear.almplo  nature^  and  Do  Jnhn^oi/s  crtti- 
dial  is  evidently  upprepared,  for  he  says  himself,  ho  had  not  read  Congreve's  plays  for  many  ycar^.  CoiiJd.thc,  gfoat 
vixic  have  been  raued  bv  the  same  feelings  that  actuated  Congrcye  in  composing  his  tragedy,  it '2s  very  iure,  ha 
Toald  aot  have  pronounced  so  severe  a  senlence«  Wa  have  not  the  smallest  pretension  to  call  in*  question  the^  opinions 
•f  so  great  a  man  aa  Johnaon  on  this  play;  knowing  hia  attcntioii  was  entirely  ditccled  to  chasten  the  tajto  of  tha'Bgc  ; 
bat  we  do  think  (if  we  can  judge  by  our  own  feelings),  that  he  must  have  fcit  a  aucrel  drjighl  hin>%elf  In  rcadiilglhis 
ftere;  and  hope  we  do  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  modesty  in  declaring  tho  story  to  be  etlrcmoly  pleasing,  affccti/ig, 
sad  well  told ;  the  language,  although  extremely  elevated,  may  be  otlowed  to  be  this  side  of  homba^i  exprcsoing  Hhc 
ideas  perhaps  in  an  impassioned  manner;  but  we  believe  not  beyond  the  limits  of  poetical  nature;  and  will  content 
evrieUes  with  sometimes  being  aatoniahed  for  pleasure.  Dr.  Johnson  declares,  that,  "  If  he  >fprt:  to  select  from  tho 
vbole  mass  of  £nglish  poetry  the  most  poetical  paragraph,  he  knows  not  what  he  could  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in 
this  tragedy  ("No,  all  u  hosh'd,  and  still  as  death — 'tis  dreadful!"  to:  "Thy  voice — my  Own  aflKglits  m'e  with 
it*  echoes!")  Johnaon  contiboes,  "He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  f6r  a  moment  the -powera  of  a  poet;  ho  JTeels 
what  he  remembers  lo  have  felt  before;  but  he  feels  it  with  great  increase  of  sensibility;  he  recognises  a  famUjar 
iauge,  bat  me«U  it  again  amplified  and  expanded,  embellished  with  beauty,  aud  enlarged  with  majesty".  , 


HANUBL. 

GONSALSZ. 

GARCIA. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

PEREZ.  HELI. 
ALONZO.  SCUM. 
OSMYN.  ALMERIA. 

Scene — Granada. 


ZARA. 
LEONORA. 

Attendants,  Guards,  v\c. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  \,^A  Room  of  Slate. 
The  Curtain  rising  slowlr  to  soft  Music, 
discox^ers  Almeria  in  mourning,  Leono- 
ra coaiiing,    Alaieria   rises  and  comes 
forward. 

Aim,  Music  Las  charms  to  sooth  a  savage 
breast, 

To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
f Te  read  that  things  inanimate  have  movM, 
And,  as  with  lining  souls,  have  been  informed, 
Br  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 
What  then  am  I?  Am  I  more  senseless  grown 


Than  trees  or  flint?'  O,  force  of  constant  woe! 
Tis  not  in  harmony  to  calm  my  griefs. 
Anselmo  sleeps,  and;  is  at  peace ;  last  ni^bt 
The  silent  tomb  received  the  good  old  king;  ^ 
He  and  bis  sorrows  now  are  safely  lodged 
Within  its  cold,  but  hospitable  bosom. 
Why  am  not  I  at  peace? 

Leon,  Dear  madaiQ,  cease, 
Or  moderate  your  grief;  there  is  no  cause —  1 

Aim,  No  cause!  Peace,. peace!  there  is  cter 
nal  cause, 
And  misery  eternal  will  siicceed. 

Thou  canst  not  tell-^thoii  bjbt  indeied  fto  causc/ 
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Leon,  Believe  me,  madam,  I  lameiiLAns'elino, 
And  ^yys  did  compassionate  ois^ibiiune : 
Bm  oIm  wept^  to  see  h»w  cruejlj 
iaur  falber.kepi  in.  cka^is  his  felloMr  kipj(: 
And  oft  at  nighty:  wbeti  ail  have  been  retired, 
Ha^  stol*n'  from  bed,  and  to  bis  prison  crept,- 
\yfk%fPf  wjuk  his  g^iotop  sfc^t^  J  thrpiJ\gE  the; 
•.   .  grate 

Hav^  softly  %v}usperM,.  and  inqujr^d  bis  health, 
^  SoAl*  UkJXKf  siffbs  fnd  pray'rs  &r  his  d^li Vrance ; 
For  sighs  and  pray Vs^^e.  all  that  I  could  offer. 
jitvt*  Indeed  4fpM^  ^^st  a  soil  and '  gentle 
.nature,  . 
jThdt  thi|f  could  m^lt.  to  see  a  straager*s  wr6n]gs^ 
.  .0»  .bbcto<^ra/ hadf t  thou  knpwn  Anselmo, 
fiow  nW^U  thy  heart  «haTe  hlect  to  see  his 

.  ^  suiTrings! 
Tliott  had^  no  cause,  but  general  compassion. 

t^ve, of  my  rojai.  mistress,  gaye  ine 
cause, 

My  love  of  you  begot  my  grief  for  him ; 
For  IJbadiieard  that .  vrben*.  the  chapc<^  of  ^s|r 
Bad  Ues»M  A^selmo^s^  arms  Mrith  victory, 
,A«d.  the  cicjii.  sooil  of  ait  the  fieldj  and  you, 
The  j;loTy  :of  the  whole,,  were  made  the  prey 
Of  hfs  succ^Sf 

He  ,4li4  ^^IM^ear  to  vou'r  affection, 

By  aJi  the  worthy  and  inmilgcn^  ways 
..Qi^'-inpst.mdustrio^s  gjjipdncss.  could  invent^ 
P|*p|K>sii^f  by     matcVbetwecn  Alphonso, 
^Hjis  soxi^  tjie.  brave  yalencian  prince,^  ^nd^^ou, 
T6  en<l  the  long  disse«sion,  and  unite 
/.XMiawrjifffrpwps.  .  , 

-r  sr  ^Irr^  yy/hy  was  I  carried  to  Anselmo^s  court?' 

Or  th«pe,  why  was  I  usM  so  tenderly? 
'^VyiJi'*9*  "j*.  treated,  l£ke  an  eaeiiiy  r 
For  so  my  father  would  .'have'  usM  his  child. 
O,  Aljp^oo^,  Alphonso  i 

B^'Vottrjng  ses^  have  w2ishM  thee  fi-om  my  siigbt, 
o  time  shall  rase  thee  from  my  memory  \ ' 
>        I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument: 
The  cruel  ocean  is  no  mare  thy  tomb; 
.  But  in  my.  heart  thou  art  interr^a;  there,  there, 
'thy  dear  resemblanpe  js  for  ever  fixM; 
My  l«y.e„my  lor^,  my  husb.s^nd  still,  thougb lost! 
T  -  jLeoMr,  Husband!       lieav'ns ! 

jii^ri-  Alas!  What  have  L said? 
.My  grief  has  hurry^d  m<?  beyond  all  thought. 
I  would  hVe  he|a  lhat  secret;  though  I  know 
Thy  love  and  fait^  to  me  deserve  all  confi- 
dence. 

Leon,  .Witness  these  tcars-r 
The  memory  of  that  bravQ  prince  stands  fair 
In  all  report — 

And  I  have  heard  imperfectly  his  loss; 
But  fearful  to  renew  your  troubles  past, 
i  never  did  presume  tvO  ask  the  story. 

m.  If  tor  my  swelling  heart  1  can,  Til 
tell  thee. 

I  was  a  welcome  captive  in  Valencia, 
Ev*n  ^n  the  day  when  Manuel,  my  father, 
Led  ou  his  conquering  troops,  high  as  the  gates 
or  king  Anselmo*8  palace;  which,  in  rage, 
And  heat  of  war,  and  dire  revenge,  he  lirM. 
The  good  king  flying  to  avoid  the  flames, 
Started  amidst  his  foes,  and  made  captivity 
His  fatal  refuffe— Would  that  I  had  falPn 
Amidst  those  flames — but  Was  not  so  decreed. 
Alphonso,  who  foresaw  my  father^s  cruelty. 
Had  borne  the  queen  and  me  on  board  a  ship 
Ready  to  sail;  and  when  this  news  was  brought 
VV«  put  to  sea;  but  being  betray'd  by  some 


[Act  I. 

Vyhd  our  flight,  we  closely  were  pursttM, 

And  almost  taken;  when  a  sudden  storm 
Dro^e  us,  and  those  that  follow'*d,  on  the  coast 
Of  Alric :  There  our  vessel  struck  the  shore, 
And,  bulging  Against  a  rock  was  daiih*d  in  pieces. 
But  heavii  sparM  me  for  yei  much  more  af- 

V  .  fliOion! 
Conclucting  thcni  wno  fplIpwM'  us,  to  shun 
The  ^hoal,  and  save  me  floating  on  the  wa%e5, 
Whilf  ^  the  g#od   dueen  and  iny  Alphonso 
perish^a.. 

Leon*  AUsI  Were  you.  then  wedded  to 
AlphoojiO  ? 

,  jthm  Thai  that  fatal  day,  our  hands 

were  joined. 
For  when  my  lorcl  beheld'  the  ship  pursuing^ 
And  saw  her  rate  so  ftr  exceeding  ours. 
He  came  to  mtf,  and  l>eggM*  me  by  my  love, 
I  would  consent  tktf'Aftfest  should  make  us  one; 
That  whether  d««th^Ar..  victory  «ttsuM, 
{'might  be  his,  Ih^W  the  powV  of  fate: 
The  ^ueen  too  Cu^*  assist  his  suit — I  granted; 
And  in  one  dar  ^as  w<dded,  and  a  widow. 
Leort,  Indeed,  Hwas  mournful — 
-irf/m.  Twas— as  I  hafe  told  thee— 
For  which  I  mourn,  Mid  will  for  ever  raoufn ; 
Nor  will  I  change  these  i>lack  and  dismal  rohes^ 
Or  ever  dry  these  swoln  and  watVy  eyes; 
Or  ever  taste  Content,  or  peace  of  beart, 
While  I  have  life  and  thought  of  my  Ai. 

phoDso.         [Loud  snoutM. 

Leon.  Hark! 
The  distant  shouts  proclaim  your  father's  tri- 
umph. [Shouts  €Mi  a  distance, 

0  cease  for  heav?n's  sake,  assuage  a  little 
This  torrent  of  your  grief;  for  much  I  fear 
*rwill  urge  his  wrath,  to  ^ee  you  drown*d  \wk 

tears, 

Wiien  joy  appears  in  evVy  other  face. 

Alirn,  And  loy  he  brings  to  ev*ry  other  hearty 
But  double,  aouble  wei^t  of  woe  to  mine  * 
For  Nnritb  him  Garcia  comes — Garcia,  to  whom 

1  must  be  sacrificed,  and  all  the  vows 

I  gave  my  dear  Alphonso  basely  broken. 
No,  it  shall  never  be ;  for  I  will  die 
First,  die  ten  thousand  deaths. — Look  down, 
look  down,.  [Kneeis. 
Alphonso,  hear  the  sacred  vow  I  make ; 
And  thou,  Anselmo,  if  yet  thou  art  arriy'd 
Through  all  impediments  of  purging  fire. 
To  that  bright  heaven  where  my  Alphonso  reigns^ 
Behold  thou  also,  and  attena  my  vow: 
If  ever  I  do  yield,  or  give  consent. 
By  any  action,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 
Another  lord ;  may  then  just  heav*n  showV  down 
Unheard-of  curses  on  me,  greater  Ht 
(If  such  there  be  in  angry  heav*n*s  vengeance) 
Than  any  I  have  yet  endur*d. — Ana  now 

[RUinf, 

My  heart  has  some  relief:  having  so  well 
DischargM  this  debt,  incumbent  on  my  loYe. 
Yet  one  thing  more  I  would  eneage  from  thee* 
Leon,  My  oeart,  my  life,  ana  will,  are  oa* 
ly  yours. 

Aim.  I  thank  thee.    Tis  but  this:  an^tt^ 
when  all 

Are  wrappM  and  busied  in  the  general  joy. 
Thou  wilt  withdraw,  and  privately  with  me 
Steal  forth  to  visit  good  Anselmo  s  tomb. 

Leon.  Alas!  I  fear  some  fatal  resolution. 

AUn.  No,  on  my  life,  my  faith,  I  mean  no  ill. 
Nor  Tioleoce.-  I^fcjl^yr|r^^|j|lit, 


Scsml.] 

And  more  at  large  since  ^  I  have.  msM^^  tbis  tow. 
Perhaps  I  would  repeat  it  tbere  more  solemnly. 
*Tis  thai,  or  some  such  melai;i^6ly  tbpugdt; 
Upon  my  word,  no  more^ 
Lton:  I  will  attend  you. 

EhUi-  AtoNao.  • 
Mon.  The  lord  Gonsalei  comes  to  tell  vour 
highness 

The  king  is  just  arrived.  ^ 

Akru  Conduct  him  in.  \^xU  Aldrtzo. 

Tha^s  his  pretence:  his  errand  is,  I  knpw. 
To  fill  ray  ears  with  GaruVs  valiant  deeds; 
And  gild  and  magnify  his  son^s  exploits. 
Bui  I  am  armM  with  ice  around  my  heftrt. 
Not  to  be  warm*d  with  words,   or  idle  elor 
quence. 

Enter  Gqhsaxez. 
Goii.  Be  evVy  day  of  your  long  lifeiike  this. 
The  sun,  bright  conquest,  and  yourpAgliter  eyesJ 
Have  all  conspir'd  to  blase  promifcaous  light, 
And  bless  this  day  with  most  unequal  iustre» 
Tour  royal  &ther,  my  victorious  4ord,,  , 
Laden  with  spoils,  and  ever-living  laurel, 
Is  ent*ring  ilow  in  martial  pomp  the  palace. 
Five  hundred  males  precede  bis  solemit.  march^ 
Which  groan  beneath  the  vreight  of  Moor^ 
ish  wealth. 

Chariots  of  war,  adomM  with  gHttVing  gems, 
SucC'.  '.*  and  next,  a  hundred  neigliin^  steeds, 
Whil^  as  the  fleecy  rain  on  Alpine  hills; 
That  bound  and  foam,  and  champ  the .  gol- 
den bit, 

As  they  disdained  the  victoiy  they  grace. 
Prisoners  of  war  in  shining  Xetterj^  follow : 
And  captains  of  the  noblest  blood  o&  Afric  \ 
Sweat  by  his  chariot-wheels ; 
The  swarming  populace  spread  every  wall, 
While  you  aJone  retire,  and  shun  this  -sight; 
This  si|^t,  which  is  indeed  not  seen  (thpugb 
twice 

The  multitude  should  gaze)  in  absenee  of  your 
cjes, 

Ainu  Mr  lord,  mine  eyes  ungratefully  behold 
The  gilded  trophies  of  exterior  honours. 
Nor  will  my  ears  be  charmM  with  soundmg 
words. 

Or  pompous  phrase;  the  pageantry  of  soult. 
Bui  that  my  father  is  nftunrd  in  safety, 
I  bend  to  hea/n  with  thanks. 

Gon.  Excellent  princess ! 
But  ^  a  task  unnt  for  my  weak  age 
With  dying  words  to  offer  at  your  praise. 
Garcia,  my  son,  your  beauty*s  lowest  slave, 
Has  better  done,  in  proving  with  his  sword 
The  force  and  influence  of  your  matchless 
charms. 

Mm,  I  doubt  not  of  the  worth  of  Garcia^s 
deeds. 

Which  had  been  brave,  though  I  had  neV 
been  born. 
Leon.  Madam,  the  king. 

Symphony  of  vvcurUke  Music,  Enter  tiie 
King,  aiiended  by  Garcia  and  several  Of- 
Jicers  ;  Files  of  Prisoners,  in  Chains,  and 
^  Guards.  Almeiua  meets  the  King,  and 
kneels ;  afterwards  GonSALSZ  kneels  and 
kisses  the  King*s  Hand ,  whUe  Garcia 
does  ihe  same  to  the  Princess. 
King.  Almeria,  rise —  My  best  Gonsalcz, 
rise — 
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VVhat,  tears!  my  good  old  friend-^; 

Go'n,  Bit  tears  of  joy!     '  *L 
Belie^h  me,  sir,  to  se«  yo\t  kUl^d 
Mine  eyes  with  mbredeliglrt'th'iiki  fhc^^CMi  h 

King,  By  heav?n  thou  loVsl  flk<,  -  and  I 
pf^^ls^d^th^qu'dbft 
Take  \\  for  thank^  <M,  itiali,  thal'I^ti^ice  ' 
To  see  thee  weep  on'  thl^  o<^^A-^som^  " 
Here  >ire,  who  seem  to  robum  at  our  success ! 
VVhy  js*t,  Almeria,  tfiat  jroii  meet  oiir 
Upon  this  solemn  daV,  in  \h€Se  sad  \f>^*T 
In  opposition  to  my  ori^nes'Sy  you  ' 
And  yours  are'  all  like  d^ueht  ers  oT  affminon. 

Aim,  Forgive  me,  w'ri  if  1  ip  ihiar  offend.  ^ 
'fhe  y  earj  which  I  have  voW^Tttt,  pay  1ie"ii^n,. 
In  mourning  a^ld  strfcV  life^ '  for,  my  d^vVanefe 
From  wreck  and'i)ealth,  wahl*^«t  ti  br>xpiif*d; 

Kingf^  Yojw  Hcarl  to*'  hcav'n  is  great,  so  ir 
*   '  .  v  ybur  debf; 
Yet  sometUnj^  toio  is  due  to'M;  Who*  i||liV^ 
That  life  vvhich  hcavV  dreservM.    A  day  be- 

III  filial  dutj-,  had  atohM  d^d  j^te^i  '  ■  •  ' 
A  dispensa^on  to  j*6ur  vow^N^  ntiM-^*  *  • 
Twas  weak  and  wilfiil —arid  a  wonlaA*s  earir^V. 
let— lipon  thought;  itdonhly  woiind^  «ij  fiiht. 
To  see  that  sable  worn,  upou  4h*',  fl^y * 
Succeeding  that.)[ci  which  Qiir  deid1i«.4t 
Hated  Ajoselrao!  was  ihterrVf—By  heav'n!  " 
it  looks  a^  thou  didsVivourh'for'hSm  !')u«l'so 
Thy  senseless  vow  appe^M  to  heair  iT^  'dM«| 
Mot  from  that*  hour  whereiii  tjiou  ^^reri 

sei*v*d,        '  ' 
But  that  wherein  the  cursM  AfphQit^  |kfei4fb^d. 
Hal  Whatf  thou  dost  not  Weep  t6  ^inh 
of  that?:  '  '^'i 

Gon,  Have  patience,  royal  sir;  the  priricess 
weepis      '  '  .  • 

To  have  qfTended  you.  '  If, fete  It^tf^;  p. 
One  i»oihted  hour  should  be' AIphonsbr*s  'lulM; 
And  liet*  deliverance,  is  she  "Co  btaiffie?  • 

Kinfff  I, tell  thee  sheV  io  Blame,  Hot  to 'h^ 
fasted 

Wben  my  first  foe  was'  laid  iik  ear^jf  sitch 

'        enmity,      '*  , ' 
Such  detestation  bears  my  bibod  to  hisr  '  ' 
My  daughter  sboufd  h^ve  revellV}  9t  h\s  death ; 
$he  should  haVe  made '  these  palace  trails  to 

shake,       '  '    '      '  . 
And  all  this  hi^h  and  ampi^  rodf  to  ring 
With  her  rejoicings.    Vvhat,  to  nioiirik  and 
weep !  • 
w>iepp  and 


Then,  then  to 


and  grieve 


roc^,  aiiu  pray, 
Bybeav*n.'^ 

There^s  not  a  slave,  a  shackled  slave  of  mine. 
But  should  have  smilM  that  hour,  through  all 
his  care, 

And  shook  his  chains  in  transport  and  rude 
harmony ! 

'Gon.  W^hat  she  has  done  was  in  excess  of 
goodness ; 
Betrayed  by  too  much  piety,  to  seem 
As  if  she  had  offended. — oure,  no  more. 
King,  To  seem  is  to  commit,  at  this  con- 
juncture. 

I  wo^not  have  a  seeming  sorrow  seen 
To-day. — Retire,  divest  yourself  with  speed 
Of  that  offensive  black;  on  me  be  all 
The  violation  of  your  vow ;  for  you, 
It  shall  be  your  excuse  that  I  cxsmman^  it 
Gar.  [Kneelingi  Your  pardon,  sir,    if  I 
presume-.SO  far,  . 
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As  "to  remind  you  of  yoar  ^ciotis.proiiiije. 
King.  Rise,  4j.arcia--)  forgot]   Yet  stay,  Al- 
xtieria.- 

Aim*  My  boding  heart l-^-Wiiat  Is  yoiir 

pleasure,  stt^ 
King,  Dra-vv  near,  and  glre  your  han4 :  and 
Garcia,  yours: 
Receive  this  lord,  as  one  wbom  I  hav6  found 
"Worthy  to  be. your  husband  and  my  son. 
(Jar.  Tbus  let  me  kneel  to  take— O  not  to 
'  take- 
But  to  devote,  and  yield  myself  for  ever 
The  slavje  and  creature  of  my  royal  ratslrcss. 
Gon*  O  let  nie  'prostrate  pay  my  worthless 
thanks — 

J&nff.  No  more;  my  promise-  long'  siniip 
pass'd,  thy  services, 
And  Garcia's  well-try'd  valour,  all  oblige  me. 
.  This  day  we  triumph ;  but  to-morrow's  sun, 
Garcia,  sball  sbine  to  grace  thy  abptials — 
Aim,  Oh!  IFainis, 
^Gar.  She  faints !  help  to  support  her. 
Oon.  She  recovers. 

King,  A  fit  of  bridal  fear.  Hpwis'r,  AJmeria? 
Aim,  A  sudden  chillness  seizes  on  my  spirits. 
Your  leave,  sir,  to  retire. 
King,  Garcia,  conduct  her. 

[Garcia  leads  Almeria  to  the  Door^ 
and  returns. 
This  idle  vow  hangs  on 'her  woman's  fears, 
ril  have  a  priest  shall  preach  her  from  her  faith, 
And  make  it  sin  not  to  renounce  that  vow< 
Which  rd  have  broken.    Now,  what  wquld 
AJonzo  ? 

Enter  Alon^o  and  Attendants, 
Alon,  Your  beauteous  captive,  Zara,is  arriv'd, 
And  with  .a  4jrai;n.<ias  if  «he  stHl  were  wilic 
To  Albacaciro,.aB^  the  moor  had  con4|uerM 

TCing.  It  is  our  will  she  should  be  so  at- 
^  tended. 
ilekt  hence  these  prisoners.  Garcia,  which  is  he, 
Of  whose-nHUc  vaJour  you  relate  such  wonders  ? 

[Prisoners  led  off. 
Gar,  Osm3'n,  who  led  the  Moorish  horse 
but  hc», 

Great  sir,  at  her  request,  attends  on  Zara. 
King„  He  is  your  prisoner;  ps  you  please 

dispose  him. 
Gar»  I  would  obligfe  him,  but  he  shuns  my 
kindness ; 

And  with  a  haaghfy  mien,  and  stern  civility, 
Dumbly  declines  all  offecs:  if  he  speak, 
^Fis  scarce  above  a  wofd;  as  he  were  born 
Alone  to  do,  and  did  disdain  to  talk; 
At  least  to  talk  where  he  must  not  command 

King,  Such  sullenness,  and  in  a  man  so  brave, 
Must  have  some  other  cause  than  his  captivity 
Did  Zara,  then,  reauest  he  might  attend  her? 

Gar,  My  lord,  she  did. 

King,  That,  joined  with  his  behaviour. 
Begets  a  doubt.  Td  have  *em  watchM;  perhaps 
Her  chains  hang  heavier  on  him  than  his  own 

Enter  ZarA  and  Osmyn,  in  Chains;  con- 
ducted hj  Pbrez  and  a  Guardf  attended 
by  Selim  and  several  Mutes. 
King,  Wliat  welcome  and  what  honours, 
beauteous  Zara, 
A  king  and  conqueror  can  give,  are  yours. 
A  conqueror  indeed,  where  you  are  won; 

with  such  lustre  strike  admiring  eyes. 


That  had  our  pomp  been  with  your  presence 
gracM, 

Th*  expecting  crowd  had  been  d'eceivM;  and  seen 
The  monarch  enter  not  triumphant,  but 
In  pleasing  triumph  led ;  your  beauty*s  slave. 

Zara,  u  L  on  any  terms  could  condescend 
To  l^ke  ca^tiyity,  or  think  those  honours, 
fa.  copquerors  in  courtesy  bestow, 
^al  vafue  with  unbbrrow'd  rule, 
And-nUti^e  fight,  to  arbitrary  sway, 
I  might  be  pleas''d,  when  I  behold  this  train 
With  usual  homage  vrait.    But  when  I  feel 
These  bowls,  I  look  with  loathing  on  myself ; 
And  scorn  vile  slavery,  though  doubly  hid 
Beneath  mock-praises,  and  dissembled  state. 
King,  Those  bonds!  'Twas  my  command 
^'  T^"  should  be  free; 

How  durst  you,  Perez,  disobey  ? 

Per,  Grea^  sir. 
Your  order  ^as  she  should  not  wait  your 
triumph ; 

But  at  some  distance  follow,  thus  attended. 
Kiag,.^iis  false!   Uwas  more!   I  bid  she 
.  should  be  free; 
If  not  in  wc^hIs,  I  bid  it  by  my  eyes ! 
Her  eyes  did  more  than  bid-^Free  her  and  hers 
With  speed ; — yet;  stay — my  hands  alone  can 

^  make 
Fit  restitution  here.— Thus  [  release  you. 
And  by  releasing  you,  enslave  myselt  •>» 
Zara.  Such  favours,   so  conferrM,  f'ough 
when  unsought. 
Deserve  acknowledgment  from  noble  minds. 
Such  thanks,  as  one  hating  to  be  obligM — 
Yet  hating  jnore  ingratitude,  can  pay, 
I  "ofler.  » 

King,  Bom  Co  excel,  and  to  command! 
As  by  transcendent  beauty  to  attract 
All  eyes,  «o  by  pre-eminence  of  soul 
To  rule  all  hearts. 

Garcia,  what*s  he,  who  with  contracted  brow, 
[Beholding  Osmyn,  as  they  unbind  him. 
Ana  sullen  port,    glooms  downwards  with 
his  eyes. 

At  once  regardless  oih\%  chains,  or  liberty? 
Gar,  That,  sir,  is  he  of  whom  I  spoke; 

that^s  Osmyn. 
King,  He  answers  well  the  character  you 
gav(  him. 

Whence  comes  it,  vah'ant  Osrayh,  that  a  man 
So  great  in  arms,  as  thou  art  said  to  be. 
So  hardly  can  endure  captivity, 
The  common  chance  of  wir? 

Osm,  Because  captivity 
Has  robbM  me  of  a  dear  and  just  revenge. 
King,  I  understand  not  that. 
Osm,  I  would  not  have  you, 
Zara^  That  gallant  Moor  in  battle  lost  a 
friend, 

Whom  more  than  life  he  lovM ;  and  the  regret 
Of  not  revenging  on  his  foes  that  loss. 
Has  causM  this  melancholy  and  despair. 
King,  She  does  excuse  him:  His  as  I  sus- 
pected. Gqn^alez„ 
Gon,  That  friend  may  be  herself:  ^eem  not 
to  heed 

His  arrogant  reply:  she  looks  copcernM.      ^  % 
King,  ni  have  inquiry  made;  perhaps  his 
friend^ 

Yet  lives,  and  is  a  prisoner.    His  name? 
Zara,  Ileli. 

King,  Garcia,  that  search  shAiU>Ay/lur  care : 
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It  shall  be  mine  *to  pay  defvotibn  here ; 
At  tiiis  fair  sbrioe  to  Jay  tny  laurels  dowo, 
And  raise  Iotc^s  altar  on  the  spoils  of  war. 
0>nquesi  and  triumpli  row^  are  mine  no  more; 
Nor  will  1  Tictoiy  in  camps  adore.: 
Fickle  in  fields,  unsteadiJy  she  flies. 
Bat  rules  with  settled  srway  in  Zara*8  eyes. 

fExeunL 

ACT  U. 

Scene  I.    T/ie  JisJe  of  a  Temple. 
Enter  Alsieria  atid  Leokoila. 
Aim.  It  was  a  fancyM  noise,  for  all  is'hushM. 
Leon,  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voiee, 
Aim.  It  was  th^'  fear,  or  ei$e  some  tran- 
sient wind 

Whistling  tbrouii^i  hollows  of  thi$  vaulted  aisIeC' 
Well  listen— 
Leon.  Hark! 

Abn.  No,  all  is  hush'd,  and  still  aS'|^th«-^ 
'      'tis  dreadful! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  beads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch  and  pondVous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  attd  in- 
raoreable, 

Looking  tranquillity.    It  strikes  an  a^irc 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight:  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  Jet  me  hear 
Thy  voice^my  own  affrights  me  with  its 
echoes. 

Leon.  Let  u^  return :  the  horror  of  tbts  plaoe, 
And  silence,  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Alm»  It  may. my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on;  show  me  Anselmo^s  tomb; 
Lead  me  o*er  bones  and  skulls,  and  moulder- 
ing earth 

Of  human  bodies,  for  FU  mix  with  them ; 
Or  wind  roe  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Yet  j^reen  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia*s  more  detested  bed :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirit;  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  aread  of  greater  ill.  Then  show  me, 
Lead  me,  for  I^  bolder  grown:  Lead  on 
Where  I  may  kneeJ,  and  pay  my  vows  again 
To  him,  to  heaven,  and  my  Alphonso's  souj. 

[ExeunL 

Scene  II.    Opens  and  discovers  a  Place  of 
TomAs  ;  one  Monument  fronting  the  View. 

Enter  Heli. 
Heli.  I  wander  through  this  mase  of  mo- 
noraents, 

Yet  cannot  find  him^hark !  sure  His  the  voice 
Of  one  complaining — tiiere  it  sounds — '111  fol- 
low it  [Exit. 

Enter  Almerja  tmd  Leonora, 
Leon.  Behold  the  sacred  vault,*  within  whose 
tomb 

The  poor  remains  of  good  Anselmo  rest, 
Yet  fresh  and  unconsum*d  by  time  or  worms. 
What  do  I  see  ?  O  'heav'n !  either  my  eyes 
Are  false,  or  still  the  marble  door  remains 
L  ndos'cl;  the  iron  gates,  that  lead  to  death 
Beneath,  are  still  wide-sfretch^d  upon  their  hinge, 
And  staring  on  us  with  unfolded  leaves. 
Aim.  Sure  *tis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death 
for  roe; 


And  that  dumb  mouthy  significant  in  dAiow 
Invites  me  to  the  bed^  where' I  aloce 
Shall  rest;   shows  jne  the  gi^ave,  where  na- 
ture', weary 
And  long  oppress'd  with  woes  and  bending 
cares,  •  • 

May  lay  the  burden'  ddwa  and  sink  in  slumbers 
Of  peace  eiernaL   &ly  father  then 
Will  cease  his  tyranny ;  and  Garcia  too^ 
Will  fly  itiy  pale  deformity  with  loathing. 
My.  soul,  enlargM  from  its  tile  bonds,  will 
mount,        V  ' 
And  range  the  starxy  orbs  and  tniHty  ways 
To  my  Alphonso's  souL       joif -too  srreati  - 
O  ectasy  of  thought !  Help  me,  Anselmo ! 
Help  me,  A^honso  t  take  me,  reach  thy  hand; 
To  thee,  to  thee  1  oatt,  to  thee,  Alphonso! 
G  AlphoQSo!  ' 

'  .       ^  .  •  * 

Enter  OsMtn  from  tfie  Tomb* 

Osm.  Who  calls  that  wretched  thing  th^t 
was  Alphonso?  • 
Aim.  Angels,  and  .all  the  host  of  heaveil, 

.  support  ^! 
Osm*  Whence  is  tiat  voice,-  whoie  shrillness 
from  the  ^ri've. 
And  growing  to  his  father^  ^i^ud  roots'  up 
Alphonso  ?  ' ' 

Aim.  Mercy!  ProvidencefvO: speak, 
Speak  to  it  quickl}'',  qbiliklyf  speak  to  me. 
Comfort  mev  help  me,  hckid  me^  hide  me,<hide  me^ 
Leonora,  in  tl^*hoson  from  the  light^ 
And  from  my  eyes.- 

Osm.  Amazement  and  illusion! 
Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  powVs, 
[Coming  forward. 
That  motionless  I  may  be  still  deceived.  . 
Let  me  not  stir  or  breathe,  lest  I  -dissobre  . 
That  tender^  lovely  form  of  painted  air, 
So  like  Almeria.   Ha!  it  ( 


sinks,  it  falls  ;> 
ril  catch  it  ere  it  goes,  and  grasp  her  shade. 
Tis  lifei  'tis  warm!  'tis  she!  'lis  she  herself! 
Nor  dead,  nor  shade,  but  breathing  and  airve^ 
It  is  Airoeria, 'tis,- it  is  my  wife! 

Reenter  Hsxi. 
Leon.  AlzSy  she  stirs  not  yet,  nor  lifts  her 
J  eyes! 

He  too  is  fainting-r-Hielp  me,  help  me,  stranger. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  ana  lend  thy  hand  to  raise 
These  bodies. 

Heli.  Ha !  'tis  he !  and  with  Almeria ! 
O  miracle  of  happiness !  O  joy 
L^nhoped  for!   Does  Almeria  live? 

Osm,  Where  is  she? 
Let  me  behold  and  touch  ber^  and  be  sure 
'TIS  she. 

Look  up,  Almeria,  bless  me  with  thy  eyes; 
Look  OB  thy  love^  thy  lover,  and  thy  husband. 
Aim,  •  IVe  sworn  1 11  not  wed  Garcia :  why 
d'ye  force  me? 

Is  this  a  father? 

Osm.  Look  on  thy  Alphonso. 
Thy  father  is  not  here,  my  love,  nor  Garcia: 
Nor  am  I  what  I  seem,  but  thy  Alphonso. 
Am  I  so  alter'd,  or  art  thou  so  cbangM, 
That  seeing  my  diA[uise,  thou  seest  not  me? 

Aim.  It  is,  it  is  Alphonso!  'tis  his  face, 
His  voice;  I  know  him  now,  I  know  him  all. 
Oh!  how  hast  thou  retum'd?  how  hast  thou 
charm'd  ^ 

The  virildness  ofrlhe^pWayfes^and^ofcks  to  this? 
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To  eartii^  k>«^U^bl  tnd  iife^  io  loroia^d  mci 

Osm,  O  ril  not  .a^k,  jDoir  answer  how^  or 
yvhiy  ...... 

We  .Both.  1j dTe  WJt^acd -trod  tlie  patlis  xif  fate 
To  meet  again  lii  life;  to,  iuio-w.l  bav^  tbe^ 
Is  koowmg.rpore  ihaa  afiy  circuiostafice '    .  , 
Or  means  by  vrbicb  1  bavc  tbee— 
Tp  fold  tbee  lb  us,  to.  press  \hy  balmy  jips^ 
Ana  gase  upon  thy  .eyes,  .is  so  much  joy, 
I  bavejao  leisuce  to  reflect,  or  know,  ^ 
Of  trifle  time  in  tbinkiog.  ^ 

Jilm.  Stay  awliile^ 
Let'riie  iooK.on  tbee  yet  a  Gttle  moire. 

Osm,  And  .wby  ?  what  d'osttbou  mean?  wby 
.*  .  .  dost  tbou.  gaze  so? 

Aim-  I  Ino^v  not,  ^tis  to  #ee.thy  face,  I  tbinkt*-^ 
It  is  too  much !  too  much  to  bear^  and-  JLLyq  t . 
To  see  |iItq  thus  again  is  such  profusion 
Of  j«y*  of  bliss— ^  cannot-  bearr-^1  must 
Be  mad — I  cannot  be  transported  thus! 
•  ,Pf»??.  Thou,  excellency  thoujpy,  ihouiieav*Q 
.'.  . .      "    of  loyc.l  , 

Atm,  Where  basi  thou  been?  and  bow  art 
tbAB  alfVe? 

Sure  froiyi  *  thy.  fatbcr^s  tojmb  thou  didst  arisei 
OsTfi^  I  di<t  ^  and '  ibou,  my  Iotc,,  didst  .call 

.      '  roe ;  thou, 
.^/m.,True;  biit  bow  cain*st  thou  there? 
jrect  Aou  alone  ? 
Osni/l  was,  and  lyinc  on  my  father's  lead, 
When  broken  echo^a  of  a  distant  Toice 
Distttcb^d*  the  sacred  silence  of  the.  vault, 
Ifi'  murmurs  round  my  head.  I  rose  and  listened, 
Aiid  ibo«ght  r  beard  thy  spirit  call  Afphonso; 
I  thongbt  1,  j$vsr  thee  too ; .  but  O,  I  thought  xu>t 
That  1  ^ndQed^shouJd  be'  so  Mest  \o  see  thee— 
"  Aim,  Bui  still  how  earnest  thou  hither?  how 

Ibus?— Ha! 
\irhal^s  he  whp,  like,  thyself,  is  started  here 
Ere  seen  ? 

'  Osm;  Where?  Ila !  what  do  I  see ?  Antonio ! 
Fm" fortunate  indeed — my  friend  too,  safe! 
Hell.  Most  bagjiily,^  in  finding  you  thu4 

Alrru.  More  miracles!  Antonfo  too  escapM! 
Dsni.  And  twice  escaped,  both  from  the  rage 
of  seas 

And  war;  for  in  the  fight  I  saw  him  fall. 

Heii,  But  fell  ■  unhurt,  a  prisoner  as  yourself, 
And  as  y(>urself  made  free:  iiitber  I  came 
Impatiently  to  seek  you,  where  I  knew 
Your  grief  would  lead  you  to  lament  Anselmo. 

Osm.  What  means  the  bounty  of  all-gra- 
cious heaven. 
That  perseTering  still,  with  open  band 
It  scatters  good,  as  in  a  waste  of  mercy? 
Where  will  this  end?  But  heaven  is  infmite 
In  all,  and  can  continue  to  bestow, 
W^ben  scanty  number  shall  be  spent  in  telling. 

Leon,  Or  Vm  deceived,   or  I  beheld  the 
glimpse 

Of  two  in  shining  baoits,  cross  the  aisle; 
VVbo,  by  their  pointing,  seem*d  to  mark  this 
place. 

Abn,  Sure  I  have  dreamt,  if  we  must  part 
so  soon.* 

Osm.  I  wish  at  lea^t  our  parting  were  a 
dream, 

Or  we  could  sleep  till  we  af^ain  were  met. 
Hell.  Zara  with  Selim,  sir;    I  saw  and 
know  *ero  t 


Yonmnst  be  quick,  for  love  will  lend  her  wings. 

Aim.  What  love  ?  who  is  she  ?  why  are  jou  < 
.  •  alarm*d  ? 

Osm.  She's  the  reverse  of  thee;  she^s  my 
•  -.'Unhappiness. 
Harbour  no  thought  that  may  disturb  thy  peace ; 
ril  think  how  we  tnay  meet 
To  part  no  more:  my  friend  will  tell  thee  all; 
How  I  escapM,  how  I  am  bere^  and  thus; 
How  Vm  uofc  eallM  Atphonso  now,  but  Osmyn, 
And  be  Heli.   All,,  all  be  will  unfold, 
Kre  ne»t  we  meet—  , 

^/m.  .Sure  we  shall  meet  again — 

Osm,  We  shall;:       part  not  but  to  meet 
again. 

Gladness  and  warmth  of  ever-kindling  love 
Dwell  with  thee,  and  revive  thy  heart  in  absence. 

\ExeuntAbneria,  Leonora,  ondHeiL 
Yet  I' behold  bcr--y€t — and  now  no  more. 
Turn  ypur  lights  inward,-  eyes,  and  view  my 

though^ 
So  shall;  you  still  heboid  her, 

Enfpr  Zara  and  Sjslim. 
Karm.  See  where  he  atands,  folded  and  fix*d 
to  earth, 

StifTning  in  thought,  a  statue  among  statues! 
Why,  cruel  Osmyn,  dost  thou  fly  me  thus  ? 
Am  1  more  loathsome  to  thee  than  the  grave. 
That  thou  dost  seek  to  shield  thee  there,  and 
shun 

My  love?  But  to  the  grave  Til  follow  tbee— 
He  looks  not,  minds  not,  hears  not:  barbarous 
man, 

Am  I  neglected  thus?  am  I  despis'd? 
Not  heard!  uncrateful  Osmyn! 
Cksm,  Ha!  His  Zara! 
•  Zaireh  Yes,  traitor !  Zara,  lost,  abandoned  Zara, 
Is  a  regardless  suppliant  now  to  Osmyn. 
The  slave,  the  wretch  that  she  redeem*d  frenl 
death. 

Disdains  to  listen  now,  or  look  on  Zara. 
Osin.  Far  be  the  guilt  of  such  reproaches 
from  me; 

Lost  in  myself^  and  blinded  by  my  thoughts, 
saw  you  not  till  now. 
Zara,  Now  then  you  see  me— 
But  with  such  dumb  and  thankless  eyes  you 
look. 

Better  I-  was  unseen  than  seen  thus  coldly. 
Osm.  What  would  you  from  a  wretch  wbo 
came  to  mourn, 
And  only  for  his  sorrows  chose  this  solitude  ? 
Look  round,  joy  is  not  here,  nor  cheerfulness. 
You  have  pursu'd  misfortune  to  its  dwelling. 
Yet  look  for  gaiety  and  gladness  there. 
Zara,  Inhuman  !  Why,  why  dost  thou  rack 
me  thus. 

And  with  perverseness ,  from  the  purpose, 
answer  ? 

What  isH  to  me,  this  house  of  misery  ? 
What  )qy  dd  I  require?  If  thou  dost  mourn, 
I  come  to  mourn  with  thee ;  to  share  thy  griefs. 
And  give  thee  for  *em,  in  exchange,  my  love. 
Osm,  O  that^s  the  greatest  grief— I  am  so 
poor,  • 

I  have  not  wherewithal  to  give  again. 
Zara.  Thou  hast  a  heart,  though  *tis  a  sa- 
vage one; 
Give  it  me  as  it  is;  I  ask  no  more 
For  all  Fve  done,  and  all  I  have  endnr*d  : 
For  «Wng  Uie^^^ljp^y^J^^  firrt. 
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Dmen  by  the  tide  npon "ray  country V  coatt, 
Pale  and  expirmg,  drcfnch^^l  in  briny  wares, 
Tbou  aad  thy  friend,  till  my  compassion  found 

thee:  :  - 

Compassion !  scarce  wiUowa  that  name,  so  soon, 
So  anicUy  -was  it  lore,  for  Ao»  wert  ||^libtoi 
fiv'n  then.  Kneeling  an  earth,  I  loes'd  my  baiTp 
And  with  it  dried  tboae  watVy  cheeks,  tbe»  cbapd 
Thy  temples,  tSl  reriring  biood  mrose,  • 
And  like  the  mmv  rerfnilioxi'd.o'cr  thy  £icew 
O  heaVn!  how  did- my  heart  rejoice  itnd  ache, 
When  1  beheld  the  day-break  of  thy  eyes. 
And  fch  the  balm  of  ' thy  respfring  bps!^ 
O,  why  do  I  relate  what  I  hare  done? 
What  did  I  not?  was'l  woi  for  you  this  rrar 
Commenced?  Not  knowing  who  you  were^nor 

why  •  .    ■    '  • 
You  hated  Manuel,!  urgVl  mfy-hosbaiid 
To  this  inrasioo,  where  he  late  was  lof  tj  < 
Where  all  is  lost,  and  i  am  made*  a.  slave.. 
Look  on  me  now,  from  etjf/fite  fallen  to  slarery ; 
Think  on  my  suffrinn  6nt,  thlm  Jook  otf .mo; 
Think  on  the  cause  of  a!i,  then  vie^  thyself: 
Reflect  on  Osmyn,  and  then  Vock  on  Zara, 
The  falPn,  the  loist,  and  now  the  captire  Z^a; 
And  now  abandonM-r^^aay,  what  then  ts  Osmyn  I 
Osm,  A  faUl  wretch— a  huge  stttptudotts 
miti^ 

That,  tumbling  on  its  prop^  crushM  all  beneath, 
And  bore  contiguous  palacea  to  earth. 

Zara.  Yet  thus,  thus  fairn,  thus  Isveird  with 
the  rilest, 

If  I  bare  gain'd  thy  lore,  *tia  glorious  ruin 
Ruin!  'tis  still  to  reign,  and  to  be  more 
A  queen ;  for  what  are  riches,  empire,  ptnrV, 
But  larger  means  to  gratify  the  will  ?  - 
The  steps  on  which  we  tread,  to  rise  and  reikch 
Our  wish ;  and  that  obtainM,  down  with  the 
scaffolding 

Of  sceptres,  crowns,  and  tbrones;  they  hare 

serrM  their  end. 
And  are,  like  lumber,  to  be  left  and  scom'd. 
Osm.  Why  was  I  made  the  instrument,  to 

throw 

la  bonds  the  frame  of  this  exalted  mind  ? 
Zara.  We  may  be  free,  the  conqueror  is 
mine! 

In  chains,  unseen,  I  hold  him  by  the  heart, 
And  can  unwind  and  strain  him  as  I  please* 
Gire  me  thy  lore,  FIl  jnre  thee  liberty^ 

Osnt,  In  rain  you  otter,  and  in  rain  require 
What  neither  can  bestow.  Set  free  yourself. 
And  leare  a  slare  the  wretch  that  would  be  so. 

Zara*  Thou  canst  not  mean  so  pooriy 
thou  talk'st 

0#m.  Alas  you  know  me  not. 

Zara*  Not  who  tbou  art: 
B«it  what  this  last  ingratitude  declares, 
Thu  gror*ling  baseness — Thou  saylit  true,  I 
know 

Tliee  not,  for  what  thou  art  yet  wants  a  name 
Rat  somefbing  so  unworthy  and  so  rile, 
Xbat  to  bare  Ior*d  thee  makes  me  yet  more  lost, 
Tbaa  all  the  malice  of  my  other' fate. 
Xraitor,  monster,  cold  and  perfidious  slare! 
A  alare,  not  daring  to  be  free!  nor  dares 
Xo  lore  abore  him,  for  His  dangerous: 
Tlicrc,  there's  the  dreadful  sound,  the  king*s 
thy  riral! 

At  Madam,  the  king  is  here,  and  ent*ring  now. 
Xmra,  As  I  could  wish;  by  heaVn  TU  be 
rerengM. 


JOi^.  Why  dbes  the  fairest       bW  kind 
•  withdraw  y    '  ■  y 
Her  shining  from  the  day,  tb  gild  thi^  scene 
Of  dbath  aSd  uighlf  llaf  yhrf^diibi^cr>  this? 
Soitiewhiit  I  hear^oFking  and  rival  mention^. 
WhalV  hfe  tifiat  date*  he  riraf  to'  tffe^  king,  I 
^Or  lift  his  pyes  to  likii  whWfe  l  adore? 
Z^Ji/'tf.  'Thei»e,  he,  y oar  pris'tfcr;  and  thai  ^r^s 
■  •''      ■  n\y  sl^rc.  •     '  ■       •  -  ■  - 
King*  nh^\  better  thai^  Iftj^'  hopei !  does 
•hd  kticiiise  MuT  t^i*^- 
Zara.  Am  I  become  so  low  by  ray  captivity, 
And  doyoSuf  a>#ys6  lessen  yrb'aithey  conquer, 
Thjrt  Zara  muit  be  mWfe  tl^te  ipoH  «f  ilaves? 
And  shall  the  wi«tcfi,  whi>m  y ester  sun  beheld 
Waiting  itijr  lidtl,  the  crea^ui'e  '^f^  my  po^'r, 
Presume  tp-day  to' plefeld  aii(faciou<i  Ipve, 
And  build  bjbld  hob(;s  on  niy  dejected  tai^f  ' 
King.^  Better  for  hljli  to  temjpi  the  '  rage  of 
•  '■  .''  fieaV^,  "  •  "■     '  . 
Attd'r^ri^rii^  'th^  b6lt,«'^dihissing  frova  the  hand 
Of  him  that  thunder^;  '^ari 'but  think  that,  in* 

'      "  Vol^nct.  ; 

Tis  daring  for  a  god.  *  tteittce  to  the  wheel  . 
With  ihit  l3tmn,  ^ho  ^spires  to  /hold  \  ' 
Bl-^nftjr*  ciiibracM  *■  ttf '  whifts  'an^^ 
Drag,  him  with  speed,  and  rid  me  of  bis  fj^ce. 

Zara.  Compassion  Ted*  me  to  (>emoan  }iis 

• ''      sim;  .'  ' 

Whose  foriiiet-  faith  hid  merited  fhucb  tpore; 
And . through  m}'  hopes  in  yoh;  I  undertook 
He  should' be  set  at  large:  thehce  ^priing  his 
rnsolericfej 

And  what  was  charily  be  obnsti:uM'  love.  .* 
King.  Enough  ;^  his  purijlhjnenl  be  wfia  yoii 
-       •  *  -  pieaVe.        •  '  •  '•"  "  * 
But  let  me  lead  y da  froni'^lhis  place  of  si^rrow:. 
To  one  where  young  dblighfs  aUend"; 
Where  ey'ry  hour  shall  roll  in  circlnig  Joys, 
And  love  shall  Wink  the  t^dious-wastiug  .a^y. 
Life  Hit'ithout  loVe  is  load,  and'time  stanc^  still: 
What  we  refuse  to  hinl)  to  dieafh  Ve  gire, 
And  then,  theu  only,  when  we  love,,  we  live. 

Acrm.     '  *■  ^ 

ScENB  L^A  prison. 
OSMTN  discovered  alone,  wiih  a  Papei*. 
Osm.  But  nowy  and  f  was  dosM  within  the 
tomb 

That  holds  my  father^s  ashes  ;  and  but  now, 
Where  he  was  prisoner,  I  am  too  impri^onM. 
Sure  Uis  the  hand  of  hearV  that  leads  me  thus, 
And  for  some  purpose  points  out  these  re- 
membrances. 
In  a  dark  comer  of  my  cell  I  found 
This  paper;  what  it  is  this  lifht  will  show. 

i'Re€M4s\  If  my  Alphonso — ^Ha ! 
\f  my  Alphonso  live,  restore  him,  heaven  ! 
Give  me  more  t^eight,  crush  my  declining 
years 

With  bolts,  iPith  chains,  imprisonment,  and 
want; 

But  bless  my  son  !  visit  not  him  for  me  ! 
fit  is  his  hand !  this  was  his  prayV;<^yet  more): 
Xe/  ev^ry  hair,  tvhich  sorrow  by  the  roots 
Tears  from  my  hoary  and  devoted  head. 
Be  doubled  in  thy  mercies  to  my  son! 
Not  for  myself,  but  him,  hear  me,  all-gra^ 
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what  sbould  follow!  —  Hea^^ii 
^liouM  follow. 
But  His  torn  offi  VVty' should  that  word  atone 
He  torn  from  this  petition  ?  Twas.  to  heav*ny 
liut  heavVi  wpi/^  deaf;  h^av'n  Kedrd  him  not: 

but  thua,  " 
"^Ilius  as  th^  'name  of  heaVa  from  this  is  torn, 
So  did  it  tear  the  ears  of  mercy  from 


llis  voice,  shutting  the  gates  of  prayV  againsf  \Vith  speed  and  safety  to  convey  myself^ 

nim!  .  ^  ^ 

if  piety  he  thus  debarred  access 
Oij  tigh,  and  of  . good  men  the  very  best 
Is  singled  out  to  bleed,  and  iear  tli'if  scourge, 
WTjat  is  rewfird?  or  what  is.  punishment  P 
V  But  who  shall  dare  to  tax  ct^-nal  Justice? 
Yet  I  may  thiuk-Vl  may,  I  musi,;  for  thought 
Precedes  the  will  to  thiol:)  and  ^rroi;  lives 
Ere  reasjn  can  be  born. 

•What  noise!  Who's  there?  My  friend!  how 
cam'st  thou  hither? 

Enter  HkIi. 
IfeU,  The  timc-s  too  precious  to  be  spent 
in  telling: 

The  captain,  idfluenc'd  by  Almeria^s  powV, 
Gave  order  to  the  guards  for  my  admittance. 

(A/37.  How  does  Almtria  ?  But  I  know  she  » 
As  I  am.*  Tell  me,  may.  I  hope  to  sec  her? 
^JielL  You  ii^ay:  anon,  at  midnight,  when 

the  king         *  , 
Is  Jeohe  to  "rest,  and  Garcia  is  relir'd 
(Who  lakes  the  privilege  to  visit  late, 
Presuroing  on  a  bridegroom's  right),  sheMl  couae, 
^    dsni.  She'll  come:  'tis  what  I  wish,  yet 
what  I  fear. 
She'll  come:  bnt  whither,  and  to  whom?  O, 


*   .       >  ^eav'n: 
To  a  vil6  priscm,  and  a  captiVe  wretch; 
To  one,  whom  had  ishe  liever  known,  she  had 
Bfeen  happy.   Why,  why  was  that  heav'nJy 

0  creature 
Abandon'd  o'er  to  love  what  heaven  forsakes? 
Why  does  she  foHow,  with  unwearied  steps. 
One  who  has  tir'd  misfortune  with  pursuing'' 
'  )F{eU.  Have  hopes,  and  hear  the  voice  ol 
better  fate. 

IVfe  Icarn'd  there  are  disorders  ripe  for  mutiny 
Among  the  troops,  who  thought  to  share  the 
plunder, 

'\Thich  Manuel  to  his  own  use  and  avarice 
Converts.   The  news  has  reach'd  Valencia's 
frontiers ; 

Where  many  of  your  subjects,  long  oppress'd 
With  tyranny  and  grievous  impositions, 
Are  risn  in  arms,  and  call  for  chieis  to  head 
And  lead  them  to  regain  their  rights  and  liberty 
Osnu  By  heav'n,  thou'st  roused  me  from  my 
lethargy. 

The  spirit,  which  was  deaf  to  my  ovm  wrongs, 
And  the  loud  cries  of  my  dead  father's  blood ; 
O,  my  Antonio,  I  am  all  on  fire; 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge 
And  bear  amidst  the  foe  with  conquering  troops. 
I  hear  'em  call  to  lead  'em  on  to  liberty, 
To  victory;  their  shouts  and  clamours  rend 
My  ears,  and  reach  the  heav'ns!   Where  is 


the  king? 
Wlierc  is  Alphonso?  Ha!  where, 
deed? 

O!  I  could  tear  and  burst  the  strings 
To  break  these  chains!  OiT!  off!  ye  s 
royally ; 


wher 


Off,  slavery!  O  curse!  that  I  alone 
Can  beat  and  ilutter  in  my  cage,  when  1 
Would  soar,  and  stoop  at  victory  beneatb! 
Htfi,  Zara,  the  cause  of  your  restraint,  may 
be 

The  means  of  libert^r  restor'd.    That  gainM, 
Occasion  will  not  fail  to  point  out  ways 
For  your  escape :  mean  time,  I've  thought  already 


Where  not  far  oiOfsome  malcontents  hold  council 
Nightly,  who  hate  this  tyratit;  some,  who  love 
Anselmo's  m^mor}',  ancf  will,  for  certain, 
When  they  shall  know  you  live,  assist  your 
cause. 

Osm,  My  friend  and  counsellor,  as  thoa 
think'st  fit. 

So  do.    I  will  with  patience  wait  my  fortune. 
HelL  When  Zara  comes,  abate  of  your 
aversion. 

Osm.  I  hate  her  not,  nor  can  dissemble  love: 
But  as  I  may,  I'll  ^o.  Farewell, 
My  friend,  the  good  thou  dost  deserve  attend 
thee!  [ExU  HeU. 

I've  been  to  blame,  and  question'd  with  impiety 
The  care  of  heav'n.   Not  so  my  father  bore 
More  anxious  grief.   This  should  have  better 

taught  me; 
This  his  last  legacy  to  me;  which  here 
I'U  treasure  as  more  worth  than  diadems, 
Or  all  extended  rule  of  regal  pow'r. 


Enter  Zara,  veiled. 
What  brightness  breaks  upon  me  thus  through 
shades. 

And  promises  a  day  to  this  dark  dwelling? 
Is  it  my  love? — 
Zara*  O  that  thy  heart  had  taught 

{Lifting  her  Veil, 

Thy  tongue  that  saying! 

Osm.  Zara!  I  am  betray'd  by  my  surprise! 

{Aside, 

Zara.  W^hat,  does  my  face  displease  thee? 
That  having  seen  it  thou  dc^  turn  thy  eyes 
Away,  as  from  deformity  and  horror; 
f  If  so,  this  sable  curtain  shall  again 
Be  drawn,  and  I  will  stand  before  thee,  seeing 
And  unseen.    Is  it  my  love?  Ask  again 
That  question  ;  speak  again  in  that  soft  voice; 
And  look  again  with  wishes  in  thy  eyes. 
O,  no,  thou  canst  not ;  for  thou  seest  me  now, 
As  she  whose  savage  breast  bath  been  the  cause 
Of  these  thy  wrongs ;  as  she  whose  barb'rous 
race 

Has  loaded  thee  with  chains  and  galltnft  irons: 
Osm*  You  wrong  me,  beauteous  Zara,  to 
believe 

I  bear  my  fortunes  wiih  so  low  a  mind. 
But  destiny  and  inauspicious  stars 
Have  cast  me  do'wn..to  this  low  being;  or 
Granting  you  had,  from  you  i  have  deserv'd  ik 
Zara.  Canst  thou  forgive   me  then?  wik 
thou  belieTe 
^o  kindly  of  my  fault,  to  call  it  madness? 
O,  give  that  madness  yet  a  milder  name, 
And  call  it  passion ;  then  be  still  more  lund,  , 
And  call  that  passion  love! 

Osm^  Give  it  a  name. 
Or  being  as  you  please,  such  I  will  think 
Zara.  O,  thou  dost  wound  me  more  wil 
this  thy  goodness, 


of  life, 
stains  oflThan  e'er 


thou 

proaj 
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Thy  anger  could  not  prerce  thus  to  my  heart, 
Osm,  Yel  I  could  wisli-r-  : 
Zmj-o,  Haste  me  to  know  it:  wLai?  , 
Osnu  Thai  at  this  time  I  had  not  hee^i  ibis 
thinff« 

Zara.  What  thing? 

Osm.  This  slave.  .  , ; 

Zaro.  O,  beay^n;  my  fears  interpret 
This  thy  silence;,  somewhat  of  high  con<^]^ 
Long  fashioning  within  thy  labVing  m.t«4»  /  / 
And  now  just  ripe  for  birth,  my  ragp  has  ruiuM 
Have  I  done  this?  Tell  me,  am  I  so  curs'<|? 

Osnu  Time  may  have  still.. one  fated  hour 
to  come, 

Which,  wing*d  with  liba*ty,  might  overtake 
Occasion  past. 

Zora,  Swift  as  occasion^J 
Myself  will  fl>' ;  and  earlier  than,  tlie  morn 
Wake  thee  to  freedkom. 

Osnu  I  have  not  merited  this  grace;. 
Nor,  should  my  secret  purpose  tale  effect,. 
Can  I  repay,  as  you  require,  such  bcae(lL$. 

Zara,  Tnou  ^anst  not  owe  me  more, "  nor 
A  have  I  more 
To  give  than  Fve  already  lost.  .But  now, 
So  does  the  form  of  .our  engagements  rest, 
Thou  hast  the  wrong  till  I  redeem  thee  hence; 
That  done,  I  leave  thy  justice  to  return 
My  Jove.    Adieu!  {Kxit, 

Osm,  This  woman  has  a  soul. 
Of  godlike  mould,  intrepid  and  commanding, 
And  challenges,  in  spite  of  me,  my  best 
Esteem. 

Bot  she  has  passions  which  outstrip  the  wind. 
And  tear  her  virtues  up,  as  tempests  root 
The  sea.  I  fear,  when  she  shall  know  the  truth, 
Some  swift  and  dire  event  of  her  blind  rage 
Will  make  all  fatal.   But  behold  she  comes, 
For  whom  I  fear,  to  shield  me  from  nur  fears, 
The  cause  and  comfort  of  my  boding  heart 


Enter  Almeria. 
My  liie,  my  health,  my  liberty,  my  all! 
How  shall  I  welcome  thee  to  this  sad  place? 
How  speak  to  thee  the  words  of  joy  and 
transport? 

How  run  into  thy  arms  withheld  by  fetters? 
Or  lake  thee  into  mine,  while  Fm  thus  man- 
acled 

And  pinion^'d  like  a  thief  or  murderer? 
Shall  I  not  hurt  or  bruise  thy  tender  body. 
And  stain  thy  bosom  with  the  rust  of  these 
Rude  irons?  Must  I  meet  thee  thus,  Almeria? 
Ainu  Thus,  thus ;  we  parted,  thus  to  meet 
again. 

Thou  told^st  me  thou  wouldst  think  how  we 
might  meet 

To  part  no  more — Now  we  will  part  no  more ; 
For  these  thy  chains,  or  death,  shall  join  us  ever. 

Osm,  Oh!  O—  \ 

Ainu  Give  me  that  sigh. 
Why  dost  thou  heave,  and  stifle  in  thy  griefs  ? 
Tby  heart  will  burst,  thy  eyes  look  red  and 

%         start ; 
Gi^ethy  soul  way,  and  tell  me  thy  dark  thought 

Osm.  For  this  worId*s  rule,  I  would  not 
wound  thy  breast 
With  such  a  dagger  as  then  struck  my  heart. 

^Inu  Why?    why?   To  know  it,  cannot 
wound  me  more, 
Tlian  knowing  thou  hast  felt  it.    Tell  it  me — 
TboQ  gi^^st  me  pain  with  too  much  tenderness. 


Q.$m. .  And  thy^^excesaive  love  disti*actB  my 
sense. 

O,  wouldst  thou  be  less  killing,  soft,  or  kind, 
Grief  couid  not  double  thus  his  darts  against  |ne 
Alrru  Thou  dost  me  ,w<>>t>gj  Q^d  grief  too 

irobs  niy  bcAiV 
U  there  he  shppt jfiot  cViy  olhe.r. shaft: 
Thy  seconi)  sel^  sbonld/eel^eacli  oth^  wound, 
And  woe  shouUl  be  in  equal^  portions  de^lt. 
t  atn  thy  wife — 

Osnu  O,  thou  hast  sca|*ch*d  too  dpiep! 
There,  there  1  bleed !  there  p^li  the  cruel  c0i>ds, 
Jj^i  strain  n^y  .cracking  ^lei^es;  engine^ '  and 

Avhecis, 

Thai  piecemeal  grind^  are  teds  of  dottrn  and 
balm 

To  that  soul-racking  lfioii<^h]. 

Ainu  Then  I  am  cursM 
Indeed,  if  ihs^l  be  so;  if  IVn  thy  torment,' 
Kill  mc,  then*kill  me,  dash  mc^yitil  thy  chains, 
Tread  on  me  :  * 
Am     am  I  of  all  thy  woes  the  worst? 
,  O^rru  lyiy  all  of  bliss,  my  (^(iRrlastin^  life^ 
Soul  of  my  souf,  aiiid  end  of '  all"  my  wishes. 
Why  dost  ihou  thiis  uiim'ai)       with  thy ~^ord^, 
\ud  melt  me  dowp      n^li^gJe  wi^  thy  weep- 
Jng^?    "  . 


Why  dost  ihou  ask  r  ' Why  dost  thou  talk  thus 
piercinffly  ? 

Thy  sorrows  have  disturbed  tliy  peace  of  remd, 
And  thou  dost  spe;^k  of  miseries  impossible. 
Aim.  Dldsi  not  thou  say  tbal  racjc^.  and 
wheels  were  bahn 
And  bods  of  ease,  to  thinking  irie.thy  wife? 
Osm.  No,  no ;  nor  should  the  subtlest  pains 
that  heJI, 

Or  hell-born  malice  can  invent,  fextort 

A  wish  or  thoi4ght  from  nie  to  hav^  ihee  othor. 

But  will  thou  know  what  faawrro\vs  up  my  heart? 

Thou  art  my  wife—^iay,  thou  art  y  et  my  bride ! 

The  sacred  union  of  connubial  lovc  * 

Vet  ttnaccomplisVd. 

ts  tills  dark  pell  a  temple  iSor. that  god? 
Or  this  vile  earth  an  altajr  for  such  oi5^rings^ 
Tliis  den  for  slaves,  this  dungeon, damp'd  >vith 
iwoes/. 

Is  this  to  call  thee  mine?  O  hold^'my  heart! 
To  call  thee  minei  Yes;  llms^  e'en  thus  to  call 
Thee  mine,  were  comfort,  joy,  extremest  ecstasy. 
But,  O,  thou  art  not  mine,  not  eVn  in  misery; 
And  'tis  deny'd  to  me  to  be  so  bicss'd, 
As  to  be  wretched  with  ihec. 

Ainu  No,  not  t!ial  . 
Th'  extremest  malice  of  our  fate  can  hinder: 
That  still  is  left  us,  and  on  that  we'll  feed. 
As  on  the  leavings  of  calamity. 
There  we  will  feast  and  smile  on  past  distress, 
And  hug,  in  scorn  of  it,  our  mutual  ruin. 

Osm,  O,  thou  dost  talk,  ray  love,  as  one 
resolv'd. 

Because  not  knowing  danger.  But  look  forward; 
Think  of  to-morrow ,  when  thou  shalt  be  torn 
From  these  weak,  strug^lipg,  unextended  arms : 
Think  how  my  heart  will  heave,  and  eyes  will 
strain. 

To  grasp  and  reach  what  is  deny'd  my  hands: 
Think  how  I  am,  when  thou  snalt  wed  with 
Garcia ! 

Then  will  I  smear  tliese  walls  with  blood, 
disfigure 

And  dath  my  face,  and  rire  my  clotted  hair.- 
Break  on  this  fli°Dt^fl<JOt5  5y'«J6gfe'« 
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Ami  ffrovel  tv^ilk^aahM  bands  to  s<^atch  a  grave, 
And  Dury  me  alive. 

Aim.  Ilearl- breaking  borror! 

Osm,  Tben  Garcia  shall  lie  panting  on  tby 
V  bosoniy 

Luxurious,  rflpvelltng  amidst  thy  charms; 
Ilell!  hell!  have  I  not  c^usa  to  rage  and  rave.? 
What  ai'C  all*  racks,  and  vheelj,  and  whips 

.  to.this? 
O  my .  Almcria  I  ^ 
What  do  the  da'ipn^d  endure,  but  to  despair. 
But  knowrng  heaVn,  to  Ichow  it  lost  for  ever? 
Ahft.  O  T  am  struck,  thy  words  are  bolts 

qf  ice,  .J 
Which  shot  into  my  breast  now  melt  and 

chill 

Enter  Zara,  Peukz,  and  Semm 
Zora.  Somewhat  of  weight  to  me  requires 
bis  freedom. 
Dare  you  dispute  the  ktng^s  command  ?  Behold 
Th^.  royal  signet,  *  ,[ Aside  to  Perez. 

Per,  I  obcyj.^^et  beg 
Your  majesty  one  moment  to  defer 
Your  eujlVing,  iijl  the  princess  is  relivn'd 
fronr  visiting  ihe.nohle  prtsoncr.  , 

...  .  [Aside  ia  Zxua. 

'  Zdra\  Ila!  ' 

What  say*st  thou?  \As.ide  to  Perez* 

.  Q«i77.  >Ve  arc'  lost!  undone,  discover^! 
Speak  of  compassion,  let  ber  bear  yt>u.  speak 
Of  interceding  for  me  with  the  king; 
Say  sometl.ing  (jui^kry  to  conceal  our  loves, 
If  possible —  [Aside  to  Almeria, 

Alini,  I  cannot  speak.. 

Ijdside  to  Osmyn, 

Qsni,  Let  m<^ 
Conduct  vou  forth,  is  not  perceiving  her, 
^r^t  till         gones  then  bless  me  .  thus  again. 

\Aside  to  Ahneria, 
ftora.  Trerabltng  and  weeping  ^  be  leads 
ber  forth! 

ConfuslpA  in  his  &ce,  and  grief  in  bers ! 
Tis  plato  Pve  been  abusM — 
Perdition  catcb  ^eni  both,  and  ruin  part  'em. 

\Aside, 

Osrru  This  charity  to  one  unknown,  and  thus 
[Aloud  to  Almeria,  as  slie  is  going. 
OistressM,  beav^i  will  repay :  all  thanks  are  poor. 

[Kxit  Almeria. 
Zara*  Datnn*d,  damnM  dissembler!    Yet  I 
will  be  calm. 
Choke  in  my  rage,  and  know  the  utmost  depth 
Of  this  deceiver  [Aside'\  —  You  seem  much 
surprised. 

Osm*  At  your  return  so  soon  and  unexpected ! 
Zcura,  And  so  unwishV,  unwanted  too  il 
seems. 

Confusion!  Yet  I  will  contain  myself. 
You're  grown  a  favourite  since  last  we  parted: 
Perhaps  Pm  saucy  and  intruding — 
Osm.  Madam! 

Zxtra,  1  did  not  know  the  princess* favourite: 
Your  pardon,  sir — mistake  me  not;  you  think 
Pm  angry;  youVe  deceivM,  I  came  to  set 
You  free  ;^but  shall  return  much  better  pleasM, 
To  iind  you  have  an  interest  superior. 

O.sv/i.  Vou  do  not  come  to  mock  my  miseries  ? 

Zitra.  1  do. 

Osm.  1  could  at  this  time  spare  your  mirth. 
Zara.  I  know  thou  coufdst;  but  Pm  not 
often  picas'd, 


[Act  IV. 


And  will  indulge  it  nowi    What  miseries  ? 
Who  would  not  be  thus  happily  confinM 
To  be  the.  care  nf  weeping  majesty? 
To  have  contending  queens,  at  dead  of  night. 
Forsake  their  down,  to' wake  with  watVv  e3'es, 
And  watch  like  tapers  o'er  your  hour  of  rest. 
O  curse !  I  cannot  bold — 

Osm.  Come,  'tis  too  much. 

Zarcu  Villain! 

Osm,  How,  madam? 

Zara.  Thou  shalt  die. 

Osnu  I  thank  you. 

Zara.  Thou  liest,  for  now  I  know  for  whom 

thou'dst  live. 
Osm.  Tben  you  may  know  for  whom  Pd  die. 
Zara- Hell!  bell!  \ 
Yet  Pll  be  calm— Dark  and  unknown  betrayer! 
But  now  the  dawn  beffiu$.  and  the  slow  hand 
Of  fate  is  stretpbM  to  draw  the  veil,  and  leave 
Thee  bare,  the  naked  mark  of  public  view. 
Osm.  Yokl  may  be  still  deceivM ;  His  in  my 
power, 

ChainM  as  I  am,  to  fly  from  all  my  wrongs, 
.\nd  free  myself  at  once  from  misery. 
And  you  ot  me. 

Zara.  Ha!  say*st  thou — But  Pll  prevent  it. 
Who  waits  there?  As  you  will  answer  it, 
look  this  slave 

[To  the  Guard, 
Attempt  no  means  to  make  himself  away. 
Tve  been  dcteiv'd.   The  public  safbty  now 
Requires  be  foould  be  more  confinM,  and  none. 
No,  not  tbe  princess,  sufTerM  or  to  see, 
Or  speak  with  him:  Pll  quit  you  to  the  king. 
Vile  and  ingratel  too  late  tbou  shalt  repent 
The  base  io|ustice  thou  bast  done  my  love ; 
Yes,  thou  shalt  know,  spite  of  thy  past  distress, 
And  all  those  ills  which  thou  so  long  bast% 
moum*d,  r 
lieav*n  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  tumM,  i 
Nor  bell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scomM.  ? 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 
ScBMB  \,^A  Room  of  State. 
Enter  Zaka  and  Selim. 
Zara.  Tbou  bast  already  rackM  me  wilb 
tby  stay; 

Therefore  require  me  not  to  ask  thee  twic«>: 
Reply  at  once  to  all.    What  is  concluded? 

oeL  Your  accusation  highly  has  incensM 
The  king,  and  were  alone  enough  to  urge 
The  fate  of  Osmyn;  but  to  that,  fresh  news 
Has  since^  arrived,  of  more  revolted  troops. 
^'Pis  certain  Hell  too  is  fled,  and  with  him 
(Which  breeds  amazement  and  distraction) 
some 

Who  bore  high  ofiices  of  >veigbt  an4  trust. 
Both  in  the  state  and  army.    This  confirms 
The  kin^  in  full  belief  of  all  you  told  him 
Concerning  Osmyn,  and  his  correspondence 
With  them  who  first  began  tbe  mutiny. 
Wherefore  a  warrant  for  bis  death  is  signed ; 
And  order  given  for  public  execution. 

Zara.  Ha!  baste  thee!  fly,  prevent  bis  fate 
and  mine; 

Find  out  tlie  king,  tell  bim  I  hare  of  weight 
INIore  than  bis  crown  t^  impart,  ere  Osmyn  dip. 
SeL  It  needs  not,  for  the  king  will  straight 
he  here. 

And  as  to  youk*  revenge,  not  bis  own  intVest, 
Pretend  to  sacrifice  tbe  life  of  Qsm3;n. 
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Zara.  Wiiat  shall  i  say? 

Somewhat  to  blind  the  king,  and  .lave  his  life 
In  whom  I  live.  Devise  the  meana  to  shun  it, 
Quick;  or,  by  hcav'n,  this  dagger  drinks  ihy 
blood. 

SeU  My  life  is  yours,  nor  wish  I  to  |>rc- 
servc  if, 

But  to  serre  you.    I  have  already  thouglif. 
Zara*  Forgive  my  rage ;  I  know'  thy  love 
and  truth. 

But  say,  wbat*s  to  he  done  ?  or  when,  or  bow, 
Shall  I  prevent  6r  slop  the  approaching  danger  ? 
SeL  You  must  still  seerfi  most  resolute  and 
fe'd 

Od  Osmyn^s  death;  too  ^ick  a  change  of 

Might  breed  sm^^^iJof  the  caUfte.  Advise 
That  execution  may  be  done  in  private/  - 

JSara.  On  what  pretence? 

S^t.  Your  own  request's  enough. 
However,  for  a  colour,  telt  him  you 
Have  cause  to  fear  his  guards  ma)'  be  cor- 
rupted, 

And  some  of  them  bought  off  to  OsmyR*s 
interest, 

Who,  at  the  place  of  e<ecuti«n,  will 
Attempt  to  force  his  way  for  an  escape; 
The  state  of  things  will  countenance  all  sus- 
picions. 

Then  ofier  to  the  king  to  have  him  strangled 
In  secret  by  your  mutes:  and  get  an  order, 
That  none  but  mutes  may  have  admittance 
to  him. 

I  can  no  more,  the  king  Is  heiSe. .  Obtain 
This  grant — and  Til  acquaint  you  with  the 
rest,  [Exit. 

Enter  King,  Gonsalbz,  and  Perbz. 
King,  Bear  to  the  dungeon  those  rebellious 
slaves : 

But  for  their  leaders,  Sancho  and  Ramirez, 
I^t  ^em  be  led  away  to  present  death. 
Perez,  see  it  performed. 

Gon.  Might  I  presume. 
Their  execution  better  were  defen*M, 
TillOsmjm  die.  Mean  time  we  may  learn  more 
Of  this  conspiracy. 

King.  Then  be  it  so. 
Sia3',  soldier ;  thev  shall  suifer  with  the  Moor. 
Are  none  retumM  of  those  that  followed  Heli  ? 

fiont  None,  sir.    Some  papers  have  been 
since  discovcrM 
In  Roderigo^s  bouse,  yfho  fled  with  him, 
Which  seem  to  intimate,  as  if  Alphonso 
Were  still  alive,  and  arming  in  Valencia: 
\^bjch  wears  indeed  this  colour  of  a  truth. 
They  who  have  fled  have  that  way  bent  their 
course. 

or  ihe  same  nature  divers  notes  have  been 
DispersM  t"*  amuse  the  people;  whereupon 
Some  ready  of  belief,  have  raisM  this  rumour: 
That  being  savM  upon  the  coast  of  Afric, 
He  there  aiscIosM  nimself  to  Albucacim, 
And  by  a  secret  compact  made  with  him, 
OpenM  and  urgM  the  way  to  this  invasion; 
Vvhile  he  himself,  retummp^  to  Valencia 
In  private,  undertook  to  raise  this  tumult 
Zetra,  Ha!  hearVthou  that?  IsOsmynthcn 
Alphonso  ? 

O  certain  death  for  him,  as  sure  despair 
For  me,  if  it  be  known^If  not,  what  hope 


Have  I?  Yet  'twere  the  lowest  baseness,  novr 
To  yield  him  up — No,  I  will  still  conceal  hitti, 
And  try  the  force  of  yet  more  obllgatioios.: 

\Aixde. 

Gon,  Tis  not  impossible.    Yet  it  may  be 
That  some  impostor  hais  usurpM  his  nam'e.  . 
Your  beauteous  captive^  Zara,  can  inform  ; 
If  such  a  one,  so  \$capmg,  was  receivM 
At  any  time  in  Albucacira^s  court. 

King,  Pardon,  fair  excellence,  this  Tongni^-^ 

An  unforeseen,  unwelcome  h^nr  of  business, 
Has  thrust  between  us  and^'Wr  'w^lle  of  lore'; 
But  wearing  now  apace  with  ebbing  sand^  , 
Will  quickly  waste  'an4  give  ^eain  the  day. 
Zara,  YouVe  torMscure  :  the  dangw  is  more 
.  .  imminent 
Than  your  hi^h  courage  suffers  you  to  see  : 
While  Osmyn  lives,  you"  are  not  safiu 
.  King,  His  doom 

Is  passM:  if  you  reroke  it  .not,  ht  diei.*  ' 
ZaVff. 'Tis  well.   By  what  I  beard  uj^oji 

Jrour  entrance,' 
d  what  yet  cbnce^Bs 
You  more.  One  who  dlti  call  himself  Alphons^ 
Was  cASt  upon  my  coast,  as  is  reported* 
And  oft  had  private  conference  vvitn.the  l-ing; 
To  what  eficct  I  knew  not  then:  hut  he, 
Alpbohso;  sejcretly  departed,  just 
About  the  time  our  arms  embarked  for  Spain,  ' 
What  I  knpvv  more  is,  that  a  triple  l^a^ue  ' . 
Of  strictest  friendship  was  profest  between 
Alfonso,  Heli,  and  the  Iraitot  Osmyn* 
King,  Public  report  is  ratified  in  this.  . 
Zara,  And  Osmyn^s  death  requir*d  of  st^dng 
necessity. 

.  King,  Give  order  straight  that  all  the  pris^ 
ner»  diip,  '  '  '  '  •  •  •  ' 
Zara,  Forbear  a  mdment,  somewhat  more 
I  have  , 

Worthy  your  private  eaf,  and  &is  your  mi- 
nister. 

King,  Let  alt,  except  Gonsalcs,  leave  the 
room.  j[E,veun£  Peres^  ptk\ 
Zara,  I  anf  your,  cdtplrve,  and  "youVe  usM 
>  ^*M)hJy; 
And  in  return  of        (hough  crtherwise 
Your  enemy,  .  * 
I  think  it  fit  to  tell  you,  that  your  gtiards 
Are  tainted:  some  among  *cm  have  resolv'd 
To  rescue  Osmyn  at  the  place  of  death. 
King,  Is  treason  then  so  near  us  as  our 
guards  ? 

Zara.  Most  certain;  though  my  knowledge 
is  not  yet 

So  ripe,  to  point  at  the  particular  men. 

King,  What's  to  be  done? 

Zara.  That  too  I  will  advise. 
I  have  i*emaining  in  my  train  some  mutes, 
A  present  once  from  the  sultana  queen,  » 
In  the  grand  signior's  court.  These  from  their 
infancy 

Are  practised  in  the  trade  of  death ;  and  shall 
(As  there. the  custom  is)  in  private  strangle 
Osmyn.  ^ 

Gon.  My  lord,  the  queen  advises  well. 

King,  >Vhat  ofTrin^,  or  what  recompense 
remams 

In  me,  that  can  be  worthy  so  great  services? 
To  cast  beneath  your  feet  the  crown  youVc 
.  savM, 

Though  on  the  l^f fef^gtec  too  little. 
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Zitra,  ^Qf  thai  hereafter; 

His  fit 

You  give  sfirk^l  dlrair^  that  >  none  niay  be  ad- 
mUted- 

To 'see  tbe  'pfift^ner,'  ^ut  siiei»  mules  as  I 
Shall  send".  .  •        '  ' 

King,  Who  waits*  there  r 

•  >  I  ,  > 

Knier  Pers?.. 
Oi  yofir  Irfe  lak©  hc«l, 
That  only  Zara^s  mutes,  or  eucfa  who  bring 
iler  warrant,  lin«tt  adraitthBoe  Uo  the  Moor.  • 
Zara,  They,  and  n#  other,  not  the  princess^ 
self. 

Per.  Your  mnjesty  shall  he  ohcy'd. 
King.  Relhrr.  ^       [Exit  'Perez, 

Gon.  That  inlerdiclion  sa  )»arttcular,  • 
Piroiiouirc'd'-v^irii  vehemence  a^oiiwt  the  princess, 
Should  have  more  moaning  than  appears  hare- 

fa<;M.       »  •  ^ 
The  king  is  blinded  by  bis  love,  and  heeds 
it'  ltdt  £-<^5f<^e]-^1foMr'in»jejilj  wire  Bfiighl  have 
spared 

The  last  Tcslraitil ;  you  hardly  can  suspect 
llie  princess' is  coBled-Vate  with  the  moor. 

Z/ira,  IVe  heard,  her»chanty  did  once  extend 
S(t  Tar,  In  vim  imn,  at  his  request. 

a  Oft.  Ikvt  ■ 

King,  ilow?  She  visrit  Osmyn!  What,  my 
daughter? 

Set,  Madam,  lake  heed )  or  you  have  ruiuM 
all.  [Aside  to  Zara. 

Zara,  And  after  did  solicit  you  on  his 
Behalf—- 

King.  NeT«t.'-You  hare  been  misinformM. 
Zara.  Indeed!  Then  Hwas  a  whisker  spread 
•  '  '  by'' seme; 

Who  wish'd  it  s<H  a  common  art  in  courts. 
I  will  ^critre,  and  tustttntly  prepare 
Instruction  A>r  my  ministers  of  death. 

[Eiceuni  Zara  and  Selim. 
Gon.  'Fhere's  somewhat  yet  of  mystery  in 
this: 

Her  words*  and  RCtioD»  are  obscure  and  double 
Somethnes  concur  ^iid  tolnetimes  disagree: 
I  like  it  not  IJ 

Kirtg.  WhM  dost  thoiPtHink,  Gonsalc^; 
Ai-c  we  not  lnu^.h  indebted  lo  this  fair  one  ? 

Gon.  I  am  a  lilllo  slow  of  credit,  sir, 
In  the  sincmtv  of  women's*  actions. 
Mcthinks  ibis  lady's  batred  to  the  Moor 
l>isquicts  her  too  much;  which  makes  it  seem 
As  if  she'd  ratlicr  that  she  did  not  hate  him. 
I  wish  her  mutes  are  meant  to  be  employ^ 
As  she  pretends — I  doubt  it  now — Your  guards 
Corrupted !  how?  by  whom  ?  who  told  her  so  ? 
flh'  evening  Osmyn  was  to  die;  at  midnight 
She  begg*d  the  royal  sifipaet  to  release  him; 
Tth^  morning  he  must  die  again;  ere  noon 
Her  mutes  alone  must  strangle  him,  or  he^I 
Escape.    This  put  together  suils  not  well. 
King.  Yet  that  there's  truth  in  what  she  has 
discovered, 
Is  manifest  from  every  circumstance 
This  tumult,  and  the  lords  who  (led  with  Heli, 
Are  confirmation— that  Alphonso  Jives, 
Agrees  expressly  too  with  her  report 

Gon*  I  grant  it,  sir;  and  doubt  not,  but  in 
rage 

f  )f  jealousy,  she  has  discover'd  what 
She  now  repents.    It  may  be  Vm  cleceiv'd: 
Hut  why  that  needless  caution  of  the  princess? 


What  if  she  had  seen  Osmyn  ?  though  'twere 
strainge  ; 

But  if  she  had,  what  was't  to  her?  unless 
Sher  fcar*tl '  her  stronger  charms  might  cause 

the  Moor's 
A^ection  to  revolt. 

King.  I  thank  thee,  friend ; 
There's  reason  in  thy  doubt,  and  I  am  warnM, 
But  tbi»k's%  thou  that  my  daughter  saw  this 

Moor? 

Gon.  Jf  Osmyn  be,  as  Zara  has  related, 
AlpbonsO'S  friend^  'tis  not  impossible 
But  she  might  wish  on  bis  account  to  see  him. 
King.  Say'st   thou?   By  heaven  thou  hast 
roused  a  thought, 

me. 


lice. 
Moor, 
a  thought  —  but 


Gon,  That  were  too  hard 
•Jlr-  see  she  comes — 

'Twere  not  amiss  to  -cTuestion  her  a  little. 
And  try,  howe'er,  if  |\e  divin'd  aright 
If  what  I  fear  be  true,  she'll  be  concernM 
For  Osmyn's  death,  as  he's  Alphonso's  friend: 
Urge  that,  to  try  if  she'll  solicit  for  him. 

Enter  Almeria  and  Leonora. 
Kitig.  Your  coming  has  prevented  roe,  Al- 
meria ; 

I  had  defermin'd  to  hate  sent  for  you. 
Let  your  attendant  be  dismiss'd;  I  have 

\Leonora  retires. 
To  talk  with  you.  Come  near;  why  dost  thou 
shake? 

What  mean  those  swoln  and  red-fleckM  eyes, 
that  look 

As  the}r  had  wept  in  blood,  and  worn  the  night 
In  waking  anguish?  Why  this,  on  the  day 
Which  was  design'd  to  celebrate  thy  nuptials; 
Hut  that  the  beams  of  light  are  to  be  stain'd 
With  reeking  gore  from  traitors  on  the  rarJt? 
Wherefore  I  have  deferr'd  the  marriage-rites^ 
Nor  shall  the  g[uilty  horrors  of  this  day 
Prophane  that  jubilee. 

Aim.  AU  days  to  me 
Henceforth  are  eaual:  this  the  day  of  death, 
To-morrow,  and  tiie  next:  and  each  that  follows, 
Will  undistinguish'd  roll,  and  but  prolong 
One  hated  line  of  more  extended  woe. 
King.  Whence  is  thy  grief?  Give  me  to 
know  the  cause. 
And  look  thou  answer  me  with  truth;  for  know 
I  am  not  unacquainted  with  thy  falsehood. 
Why  art  thou  mute?  base  and  degenerate  maid! 
Gon.  Dear  madatn,  speak,  or  youMl  incense 
the  king. 

AUn.  What  is't  to  speak?   or  wherefore 
should  1  speak? 
What  mean  these  tears,  hut  grief  unutterable  ? 
King.  They  are  the  dumb  confessions  of 
thy  mind ;  , 
They  mean  thy  guilt ;  and  say  thou  wert  con- 
fed'rate 

With  damnM  conspirators  to  take  my  life. 
O  impious  parricide!  now  can'st  thou  speak? 

Aim.  O  earth,  behold  I  kneel  upon  thy  bosom. 
And  bend  my  flowing  eyes,  to  stream  upon 
Thy  face,  imploring  tnee  that  thou  wilt  yield ; 
Open  thy  bowels  of  compassion,  take 
Into  thy  womb  the  last  and  most  forlorn 
Of  all  thy  race.  Hear  me,  thou  coronion  parent! 
—I  have  no  pareDfeitd^brfc&^^>gi®>o**»«^ 
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Aod  slep  between  me  and  the  curse  of  bim, 
Who  vras— ^ho  was — hut-  is  no  more  a  father, 
But  brands  my  innocence  with  horrid-  crimes, 
And  for  the  tender  names  of  child  and  daug^ter^ 
Now  calls  me  murderer  and  parricide. 

JCifig-  Rise,  I  command  thee^^nd,  if'  tbetfr 
wouldst  •       .    •  * 

Acquit  thyself  of  those  detested  names^ 
Swear  thou  hast  never  seen  that  foreini  dc»g^l 
Now  doomed  to  die,  that  most  accursed  Osmyn. 

Aim.  Never,  but.  as  with  innocence  'f  mi^ht, 
And  free  of  all  bad  purposes :  so  heavVi^s 
My  witness. 

King.  Vile  equivocating  wretch !  • 
With  innocence!  O  patience!  hear — she  owns 

h! 

Confesses  it!  By^heaT^  Fit  have  him  rack'd, 
Tom,  mangPd,  flii5r'd,  impaled — all  p»M  and 

tortures  .a-V- 
That  wit  of  man  and  dire  revenge  can  think, 
Shall  he,  accumulated,  under<hear.  •      -m  .  . 
Aim,  O,  I  am  lost— there  Dale  begms  to 
wound. 

King,  Hear  me;  then,  if  thou  canst^  reply : 
know,  traitress,  .  , 

Fm  not  to  learn  that  cursed  Alphonso  lives: 
Nor  am  I  ignorant  what  Osmyn  5s  — 
Aim.  Then  all  is  ended,  ana  we  both  mtast 
die. 

Since  tbouVt  reveaFd,  alone  thou  shall  not  dte : 
And  yet  alone  would  I  have  died;  heaven  knows; 
Repeated  deaths,  rather  than  hav^  reveaFd  thee. 
Kirtg,  Hell!  hell!  do  I  hear  this,  a»d  yet 
endure ! 

AVhat,  dar*st  thou  to  my  face  avow  thy  guilt  ? 
'Hence,  ere  I  curse — fly  my  just  rage  with  speed ; 
J^t  I  forget  us  both  and  spurn  thee  from  me. 

Aim.  And  yet  a  father!  thmk  1  am  your  child; 
Turn  not  your  eyes  away — look  on  me  kneeling; 
Now  curse  me  if  you  can,  now  spurn  me  off. 
Did  ever  father  curse  his  kneeling  child?- 
>ever ;  for  always  blessings  crown  that  posture. 

0  hear  me  then,  thus  crawling  on  the  earth — 
King,  Be  thou  advjsM,  and  let  me  go,  while 

yet 

The  light  impression  thou  hast  made  remains. 
Aim,  No,  never  will  I  rise,  nor  loose  this 
hold, 

Till  you  are  mov*d,  and  grant  that  he  may  live. 
King.  Ha!  who  may  live?  take  heed,  no 
more  of  that ; 
For  on  my  soul  he  dies,  though  thou  and  1, 
And  all  should  follow  to  partake  his  doom. 
Away,  off,  let  me 'go — Call  her  attendants. 

"Re-enter  Lbonora  and  VF'omen. 
Aim.  Drag  me,  barrow  the  carlh  with  my 
bare  bosom, 
m  not  let  go  till  you  have  spar'd  my  husband. 
Kin^.  Ha!  husband!  Which?  who? 
AUtu  He,  he  is  my  husband. 
Kin^.  Who? 

Aim,  O—  faints. 
Let  me  go,  let  me  fall,  sink  deep— Fir  dig, 
ni  die  a  grave,  and  tear  up  death;  I  will; 
Yes,  I  will  strip  off  life,  and  we  will  change: 

1  wiU  be  death;  then,  though  you  kill  my 

husband. 

He  shall  be  mine  still,  and  for  ever  mine. 
King.  What  husband?   whom  dost  thou 

mean? 
Gon,  She  raves ! 


Aim,  Othall  dtd;  Omyot  he  «tita^h#baiid. 

King,  Osmyn! 

Aim.  Not  Osoiyn^  but  AUicmf^^U'  my.  des^r 
And  wedded  husband — Beav^^  and  air,  and  seas. 
Ye  winds  an d  wam^  it  .oali- :  ye  aU  ta  witness ! 
King.  Wilder  than  winas  or  wave*  thyself 
d'ost  rtve^t.-  ^ 
Should  I  hear  more,  I  too  should  catch  thy 
ms»dnesSh^ 

V\'''atch  her  returning  sense,  and  ^bring -me 

.....  word;    '  '.t  "' .  " 

And  .look  that- she  attempt' on  iier,  life. 

^Alm.  O  stay,  yet  stay;  4iear  me,  I  am  not 

jiiad.  ,  .,  . , 

I  would  to  heaven  1  were — ^he^  gone.  . 
Gon.  Uttre  comiorti     .  •     .  - 
Aini.  Cuiislid  be  that  rogue  tl^t.-bids'  me  be 
.ofcdmfocll 
Cursed  mjr'  own  tongue,  that  coul4  not  move 

. :     i       .  .     his  pity!  . 
Cursed  thcce  weak  hancls^  UiM  coidd  iiot  holoj 
him  here! 

For  .he  is:  gone  to?  doom-  Alpkooj#*s  dfuOh.  ,  , 
Goitk  Your  too  eseessive  grief  wori^  pn 
yo»r "fanfeyi-  •  ^«  • 

And  deluded  your  sense^-  At^Wi9o,.  if  H^ng^ 

Is  far  from  hence,  beyond  your  fatlier't  pqwer. 
Alga,  Ilenee^thfta  detested'Ul-lim'drilalt^r/r! 

Source  of  my  woes!  thou  and  thy  race  be 

'  •   -  ;     cursVI !   •  .         ,  V.  . 

But  doubly  thou^  who  conldst  alone  have  po- 
.     liey-     ••  •■ 

And  fraud,  to  find  the  fatal  secret  out,  . 

And  know  that  Osmyn  was  Alphonso ! 
Gon.  Ha! 

.  Aim.  Why  dost  thou  start?  what  dost  ihon 

•  see  Of  heac? 
Is  it  the  dolefol  bell,  tolling  for  de^th  ?  . 
Or  dying  groans  from  my  Alphonso's  bre^isV? 
See,  set; ;  look  yonder,  where  a^sriz^led,  pale. 
And  ghastly  head  dares  l)y,  ^1  snioar'd  yfj^h 
blood, 

Ga^ng  as  it  would  sp«ak and  after  see !,  . 
Behold  a  damp  dead.fanfid  bas  droppM  a  dagger: 
Fll  catch  it — Hark  !  a  voice  cries  murderT  ah ! 
My  father^s  voice  Ihbpllow  it  sounds^  and  calls 
Me  from  the  tomb>^Fll  folio vr  it;  (or  lliere 
I  shall  again  behold  my  dear  Alphonso. 

[JSxeunt  Almeria  and  Leonora. 
Gon,  She*&  greatly  griev'd:  nor  am  I  less 
surprisM. 

Osmyn  Alphonso!  no;  she  over-rates 
My  policy:  I  neVr  suspected  it: 
Nor  now  had  known  it  but  from  her  mistake. 
Her  husband  too!  Ha!  where  is  Garcia  then? 
And  where  the  crown  that  should  descend  on 
him. 

To  grace  the  line  of  my  posterity? 
Hold,  let  me  think— if  I  should  tell  the  king—; 
Things  come  to  this  extremity;  his  daughter 
Weddfcd  already — what  if  he  should  yield  ? 
Knowing  no  remedy  for  what  is  past; 
And  urg^d  by  nature  pleading  for  his  child. 
With  which  he  seems  to  be  already  shaken. 
And  though  I  know  he  hates  beyond  the  grave 
Anselmo^s  race;  yet  if— that  if  concludes  me. 
To  doubt,  when  I  may  be  assurM^  is  folly. 
But  how  prevent  the  captive  queen,  who  means 
To  set  him  free?  Ay,  now  'tis  plain:  O,  well 
Invented  tale !  He  was  Alphonso's  friend. 
^Fhis  subtle  womBj^itiwiUyfwQO^ilSng^ 
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If  I  ffi'lav-r'tf^^ll  do«-or  belter  so. 

One  16        wish.    Alonzo,  thou  art  welcome. 

"Enier  Alqnzo. 

Alon^  The  4ing  expects  your  ]oi:<Uhip.  > 

Gon.  *Tis  no  matter; 
.  Fm  not  i^th*  way  at  present,,  good  AJonzo. 

Alon,  Ifl  please  your  loroshipf  1*11  return 
and  say 
I  )iaTc  not  seen  you. 

Gon,  Do,  my  best  Alonzo. 
Yet  stay ;  I  vro«^^i>r^ut  -go^;  anon  wiJt  serve — 
Yet  I  nave  that  Tqquires  thy  speedy  help, 
I  thint  thou  wouldst  npt  stop  to  do  me  service. 

Alon*  I  am  your  creature. 

Gon,  Say  thou  art  my  friend. 
Fvc  seen  thy  sword  do  noble  execution, 

Alon.  An  that  it  can  your  lordship  shall 
pommana. 

Gon,  Thanks;  and  I  take  thed  at  thy  word, 
T^pu*sl  seen, 
Ahiong  the  foIIVcrs  of  the  captive  queen, 
Dumb  men,  who  m^ke  their  meaning  known 
by  ■  signs. 
Alon-  I  h?ive^  my  lord.. 
Gon,  Cou]dst  tliou  procure,  with  speed 
Aifil  privacy,  the  vf earing  garb  of  one. 
Of  those,  tn9ugh; purchased  by  his  death,  Td 
give 

Thee  such  re>vard  as  should  exceed  thy  wish. 
Alfin*  Conclude  it  done.    Where  shall  I 

wait  your  Iprdship? 
Gon,  At  my  apartment,    L'se  thy  utmost 
.    ailigenpc : 
And  say  Tye.  not  been  seen — ^liaste,  good  Alonzo. 

[Exit  Alonzo, 
So,  ihiri  can-  hardly  fail.    Alphonso  slain, 
The  greatest  obstacle  is  then  removed. 
Almeria  widpwM,  yet. again  may  wed; 
And  I  3'ct       the  crown  on  Garcia^s  head. 


I  With  rash  and  greedy  haste  at  once  to  cram 
'  The  morsel  down  his  throat.  I  caught  his  arm, 
And  hardly  wrenchM  his  hand  to  wring  it 
from  him; 

Which  done,  be  drew  a  poniard  from  his  side, 
And.  on  the  instant  plungM  it  in  his  breast* 
King,  Remove  the  body  thence,  cYe  Zara 
see  iL 

;  Alon,  ril  be  so  bold  to  borrow  his  attire; 
*Twi(l  quit  me  from  my  pron^ise  to  Gonsalcz. 

[Aside,  E,vit, 
King,  HoVs  this^?  .my  mortal  foe  beneath 
my  roof! 

.  [Having  read  tJte  Letter. 
O,  give  me  patience,  all  ye  powVs !  no,  rather 
Give  me  new  rage,  implacaDlc  revenge, 
And  trebled  fury  —  Ha!  who's  there? 
Per,  My  lord!  . 

King,  Hence,  slave!  how  dar'st  thou  bide, 
to  watch  and  pry 
Into  how  poor  a  thing  a  king  descends; 
How  like  thyself,  when  passion  treads  him  down? 
Ha!  stir  not,  on  thy  life!  for  thou  wert  fixM 
And  planted  here  to  see  me  gorge  this  bait. 
And  lash  against  the  hook — By  heav*n,  youVe 
all 

Rank  traitors ;  tliou  art  willi  the  rest  combinM : 
Thou   kncw'st   that   Osmyn  was  Alphonso, 
knew'st 

My  daughter  privately  with  him  conferrM, 
And  wert  the  spy  and  pander  to  their  meeting. 

Per,  By  all  that's  holy,  Vm  amaz'd— 

King,  rhou'ly'st. 
Thou  art  accomplice  too  with  Zara:  here, 
Where  she  sets  down — Still  will  I  set  tiiee 


[Reads. 


at 


.  KCT  V. 
ScE^E  I.' — A  Room  of  Slate. 
Enter  King,  Perez,  and  Alonzo. 
King,  Kot  to  be  found  ?,  Jn  an  ill  hour  he^s 
absent.  ... 

None,  say  you?  none?  what,  not  the  favVite 
eunucli? 

Nor  she  herself,  nor  any  of  her  mutes,  • 
Have  yet  re'qnirM  admittance? 
Per.  None,  my  lord. 

King.  Is  Osmyn  so  disposed  as  I  commanded? 
Per,  Fast  bound  in  aoublc  chains,  and 
full  length 

lie  lies  supine  on  earth:  with  as  much  case 
She  might  remove  tlie  centre  of  this  earth. 
As  loose  the  rivets  of  his  bonds. 
King,  Tis  well. 

[A  Mute  appears,  and  seeing 
the  King  retires. 
Ha!  stop  and  seize  that  mute;  Alonzo,  follow 
him. 

EntVing  he  met  my  eyes,  and  started  back 
Frighted,  and  fumbling  one  hand  in  his  bosom. 
As  to  conceal  th*  importance  of  his  errand, 

[Alonzo  follows  him,  and  re- 
turns with  a  Paper. 
Alon.  A  bloody  proof  of  obstinate  fidelity 
King.  What  dost  thou  mean? 
Alon,  Soon  as  I  seized  the  man, 
HesnalchMlromonthis  bosom  this — and  strove 


That  somewhere  is  repeated — /  fiace  pow*r 
O'er  them  that  are  thj  guards^Msirk  thai, 
thou  traitor. 
Per,  it  was  your  majesty ^s  command  I  should 
fAVriV.  Obey  her  order. 

King,  [Reads^-And  stiU  wiU  I  set 
Thee  free,  Alphonso  —  Hell!  cursM,  curs'd 
Alphonso! 

False  and  perfidious  Zara!  Strumpet  daughter! 
Away,  be  gone,  thou  feeble  boy,,  fond  love, 
All  nature,  softness,  pity,  and  compassion ; 
This  hour  I  throw  ye  off,  and  entertain 
Fell  hate  within  my  breast,  revenge,  and  gall. 
By  heaven,  Til  meet  and  counterwork  this 
treacher}'. 

Hark  thee,  villain,  traitor — answer  me,  slave! 
Per,  IVIy  service  has  not  merited  those  titles. 
King,  Dar'st  thou  reply?  Take  that —Thy 
service!  thine!  [Strikes  fiirn. 
What's  thy  whole  life,  thy  soul,  thy  all,  to  my 
One  moment*^  ease?  Hear  my  command;  and 
look 

That  thou  obey,  or  horror  on  thy  head: 
Drench  me  thy  dagger  in  Alphonso^s  heart 
Why  dost  thou  start?  Resolve,  or  — 
Per.  Sir,  1  will. 

King.  'Tis  well — that  when  she  comes  to 
set  him  free, 
His  teeth  may  grin  and  mock  at  her  remorse. 

[Perez  going. 

— Stay  thee— Fve  further  thought— FU  add  to 
this. 

And  give  her  eyes  yet  greater  disappointment: 
When  thou  hast  ended  bim,  bring  me  his  robe; 
And  let  the  cell  where  she'll  expect  to  see  him 
Be  darkened,  so  ^|,||>,  ^nitiiu^e^t^ht. 
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Pll  be  conducted  thi^ier — matk  ine  well— r 
There  with  bis  turban,  and  bis  robe  an^aiyM, 
And  laid  along,  as  be  now  lies,  supine, 
I  sball  convict  ber,  to  her  face,  of  falsehood. 
When  for  Alpbonso*s  she  shall  take  my  hand, 
And  breathe  her  sighs  upon  my  lips  for  his; 
Sadden  111  start,  and  dash  her  witb^  her  guUt 
But  see,  she  comes i^FH  shun  th*  encounter; 
thou 

Follow  me,  and  give  beed  to  my  direction. 

Enter  Zara  and  Seluc. 
Zara,  Ha!  *twas  the  king! 
The kin^  that  passed  henc^!  frowning  he  went: 
Dost  think  be  saw  me? 

SeL  Yes ;  but  then,  as  if  he  thought 
His  eyes  had  errM,  he  hastily  recall  d 
Tb*  imperfect  look,  and  sternly  turned  away. 
Zara,  Shun  me  when  seen!  I  fear  thou 

bast  undone  me. 
SrL  Avert  it,  heav'ri!  that  you  should'  ever 
suffer 

For  my  defect ;  or  that  the  means  wfeich  I 
DevisM  to  serve,  should  ruii[i  your  design! 
Prescience  is  heaivVs  alone,  not  giv'n  \o  man. 
If  I  bavc  faifd  in  what,  as  being  man 
1  needs  must  fail,  impute  not  as  a  crime 
My  nature^s  want,  but  punish  nature  in  me; 
I  plead  not  for  a  pardon  and  to  live. 
But  to  be  punish^cl  and  forgiven.  Here,  strike; 
1  bare  my  breast  to  meet  your  just  revenge. 

Zara.  1  have  not  leisure  now  to  take  so  poor 
A  forfeit  as  thy  life ;  somewhat  of  high 
And  more  important  fate  requires  my  thought! 
Regard  me  well,  and  dare  not  to  reply 
To  what  I  give  in  charge;  for  Fm  resolved. 
Give  order  that  the  two  remaining  mutes 
Attend  me  instantly,  with  each  a  bowl 
Of  svcb  ingredients  mix'd,  as  will  with  speed 
Benumb  tbe  living  faculties,  and  give 
Most  easy  and  inevitable  death. 
Yes,  Osmyn,  yes;  be  Osmyn  or  Alphonso, 
FU  ffive  thee  freedom,  if  thou  dar^st  be  free 
Socb  liberty,  as  I  embrace  myself, 
Tfaoa  shalt  partake.    Since  fates  no  more  af- 
ford, 

f  can  but  die  with  thee  to  keep  my  word. 

{ExiL 

ScKNE  U. — Opens  and  shows  the  Prison, 
£>7/er  GoNSALEZ,  disguised  like  a  Mule^  u>ith 
a  Dagger, 

Gon.  Nor  sentinel,  nor  guard!   the  doors 
unbarred. 

And  all  as  ttill  as  at  the  noon  of  night! 
Sure  death  already  has  been  busy  here. 
Tkere  lies  my  way ;  that  door  too  is  ^nlockM. 

\Looks  in. 

Ha!  sure  he  sleeps — alFs  dark  within,  save  what 
A  lamp,  that  feebly  liAs  a  sickly  flame, 
Bjr  fits  reveals — his  face  seems  tumM  to  favour 
tV  attempt;  Fll  steal  and  do  it  un perceived. 
Wbat  noise?  somebody  coming?  'st,  Alonzo! 
Nobody.   Sure  he*ll  wait  without — 1  would 
*Twere  done  —  Fll  crawl  and  sfing  him  to  the 
heart; 

Then  cast  my  skin,  and  leave  it  there  to  an- 
swer it  [Goes  in. 

Enter  Garcia  and  Alonzo. 
Gew.  Where?  where,  Alonzo,  whcre's  my 
lather?  where 


The  king?  Confusion! 'all  is'  on  the  rout! 

All's  lo^t!  all  minM  by  surprise  arid  treachery! 

Where,  where  is  be?   Why  dost  thou  mis- 
lead me  ?  . 
Alon,  'My  lord ,  he  erit'er*d  but  ti  moment 
since, 

And  could  not  pass  me  'unperceiv'd — What, 

.   boa !         -  . 
My  lord,  my  lord,  what,  boa!  my  lor4  Gon- 
salez ! 


Gon. 
Garcia ! 


Re-enter  Gonsauez,  jkioodj\ 
Perdition  choke  your  clamours! 
whence  this  rudeness? 


Gar,  Perdition,  slavery,  and  death 
Are  ent'ring  now  our  doors!  Where  Is  the 

What  means  this  blood  ?  •  aiid  why  this  fac6 
of  horror? 

Gon,  No  matter:' give  raie  first  to  know  the 
cause        *  , 
Of  the^  y6ur  rash  an^'ill-timM  exclamations. 

Gar,  The  eastern  gate  is  to  the  foe  belray'd, 
Who,  but  for  heaps  of  slaiq  that  choke  t)ie 
passage, 

H'ld  eotcr'd  long  ere  now,  and  borne  down  all 
Before  'em,  to  the  palace  walls.  Unless 
The  king  in  person  animate  our  men, 
Gratiada^s  lost;  and  to  confn*m  this  fear, 
The  traitor  Perez,  and  the  captive  Moor,' 
Are  through  a  postern  fled,  and  join  the  foe ! 

Gon.  VVoukf   nil    wi>r<*   Msi^   »«   ftiaf  '  frxr 


Would  all  were  false  as  that!  for 
whom  you  call 
The  Moor  is  dead.  That  Osmyn  was  Alphonso ; 
In  whose  heartV  blood  this  poniard  yet  is  warm. 
,Gar,    Impossible!  for  iDsmyn  was,  while' 
flying, 

Pronounced  aloud  by  Perez  foi*  Alphonso. 
Gon.  Enter  that  chamber,  and  convince 
your  eyes, 

How  much  report  has  wroajgM  your  easy  failli. 

I  [Ghrcia  goes  in, 
Alon,  My  lord,  for  certain  truth ,  Perez  i* 
fled; 

And  has  dedar'd  the  cause  of  his  revolt 
Was  to  revenge  a  blow  the  king  had  giv'n 
him. 

Re-enter  Garcfa. 
Gar,  Iluin  and  horror!  O,  heart- wounding 
sight ! 

Gon,  What  says  my  son?  what  ruin?  Iia! 

what  horror? 
Gar,  Blasted  my  eyes,  and  speedilcss  be 
my  tongue, 
Rather  than  or  to  see,  or  to  relate 
This  deed!— O,  dire  mistake!  O,  fatal  blow! 
The  king  — 

Gon.  Alon.  The  king ! 
Gar.  Dead,  weltVing,  drownM  in  blood! 
See!  see!  attirM  like  Osmyn,  where  he  lies. 

[^Thtrj-  look  in, 
O  whence,  or  how,  or  wherefore  was  (his  done  ? 
But  what  imports  the  manner  of  the  cause  ? 
Nothing  remains  to  do,  or  to  require, 
But  that  we  all  should  turn  our  swords  against 
Ourselves,  and  expiate,  with  our  own,  his  blood. 
Gen.  O  wretch!  O,  cursM  and  rash  deluded 
fool! 

On  me,  on  me,  turn  your  avcriginff  swords! 
1,  who  have  spilt  [li^^zd^^UnQi^jiSlood, 
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vShouM  1nake")al6neineBl  by  a  death  as  hoprid. 
And  faU  beneath  the  hand  of  my  own  .sop. 
Gar.  Ha!  -what?  atonie  . this  murder  wUh  a 
gneafief'i  ' 

The  horror  of  that  thought       damp'dmy  rage 

Gon.  O,  my  son!  from,  the  blind  dotage 
Of  a  father's  fondnpss  these  iHs  arose  : 
For  thee  I've  been  ambitions,  base,  aiid  bfoody 
For  thee  fve  ptungM  into  fhb-sea  of  si»; 
i^lemfhin^  the  tide  with  only  one  tVeak  hand^ 
While  t'other  bore  th^  cro^im  (to  wreathe  thy 

h»ow),  . 
Whose  weight  has  sunir  me  ere  I  reach'd  the 

shore. 

Gdn  Fatal  ambitton!  Hark  I  the  foe 
tcr'd ! 

The  shriilness  of  that  sh©ut  speaks  .'«m  at  hand. 

\ShouL 

Alon.  My  lord,  rye  thought  hpw  to  con- 
ceai  the  body: 
Require  me  not  to  tell  the  tmeaas,  till  douc, 
Lest  you  forbid  what  then  you  may  approve 
.        .  {Goes  in.,  SftouL 
Gon.  They  shout  a«aini  Wbale'erl 
to  do, 

Twere  ftt  the  soldiers  were  amus'd  With  h<>pes; 
And  in  the  mean  time  fed  with  expectation 
To  see  the  king  in  person  at  their  head. 
W;ere  It  a  truth,  I  fear  'tis  how 


Gtir. 


too 


tata^ 


Slit  ttl'oft*tt  nd' carer  nor  haste;  and  try 
Pr  to  r^el  their  force,  or  bravely  die.  [Exit, 

Reenter  ArONZO. 

,1  -  . 

fjwi.  VVhit  hast  thou  done,  Alonzo? 
Such  >  deed  i    ,  . 

As  bttt  an  hour  ago  I  d  not  have  do^^e^ 
Though,  fo^  the  crown  of  universal  empire 
'  But  what  arc  kings,  reduc'd  to  common  clay? 
6r  who  can  wound  the  dead?— I've  from  the 
body 

Scver'd  the  head,  apd  in  an  obscure  corner 
Dispos'd  it,  muffled  in  the  mutes  atUre, 
teaving  tu  view  of  them  who  enter  nest, 
Alone  Abe  undistinguishable  trunk; 
Which  may  be  still  mistaken  by  the  guards 
For  Osmyn,  if  in  seeking  for  the  king 
They  chance  to  find  it 

Gon.  'Twas  an  act  of  hon  or. 
And  of  a  piece  with  this  day's  dire  misdeeds 
But  'tis  no  time  to  ^londer  or  repent. 
Haste  thee,  Alonzo,   haste  thee   hence  with 
speed. 

To  aid  my  son.    I'll  follow  with  the  last 
Reserve,  to  reinforce  his  arms:  at  least, 
I  shall  make  good  and  shelter  his  retreat. 

\Exeunt  severally 

Enter  Zara,  followed  by  Selim,  tmd  two 
Mules  bearing  the  Bowls. 
Zara.  Silence  and  solitude  are  every  where! 
Through  all  th(i  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 
That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 
Is  seen  or  heard.  • 
Let  'em  set  down  the  bowls,  and  warn  Ai- 
phonso 

That  I  am  here— so.  \MuUs  go  in\  You  re- 
turn and  find 
The  king;  tell  him  what  he  rcquir'd  I've  done, 
And  wait  his  coming  to  approve  the  deed. 

\Exit  Selim. 


Re-enter  Mutes. 
.you  seen?  Ha!  Avherefore 


What  have  you  seen?  Ha!  Avherefore  stare 
you  thus 

[Mutses  return,  and  look  affrighied* 
With  haggard  eyes?   Why  are  your  arms 
across  ? 

Your  heavy  and  desponding  heads  hung  down  ? 
Why  is't  you  more  than  speak  in  these  sad 

signs?  : 

Give  me  more  ample  knowledge  of  this  mourn- 
ing. 

\They  go  to  the  Scene f  which  open- 
ing,  she  perceives  the  Bodjr. 
Ha!  prostrate!  bloody!  headless!  O— I'm  lost! 

0  psmyn!  O  Alphonso!  Cruel  fate! 
Cruel,  cruel,  O  more  than  killing  object' 

1  came  prepar'd  to  die,  and  see  thee  die — 
Nafy,  came  ©repar'd  myself  to  give  thee  death — 
But  cannot  bear  to  find  thee  thus,  my  Osmyn — 
O,  thb  acciirs'd,  this  base,  this  treach'rous  king. 

Re-enter  Selim, 

Sel,  fve  sought  in  vain ;  for  no  where  can 
^  the  king 

Be  found  — 

Zara.  Get  thee  fo  hell,  and  seek  him  there! 

[Stabs  hinu 
His  hellish  rage  had  wanted  means  to  act, 
But  for  thy  fatal  and  pernicious  counsel. 
Sel.  You  thought  it  better  then— but  Pm 
rewarded. 

The  mute  you  sent,  by  some  mischance  was 
seen, 

And  forc'd  to  yield  your  letter  with  his  life: 
I  found  the  dead  and  bloody  body  slripp'd — 
My  tongue  faullers,  and  my  voice  fails  —  I 
sink — 

Drink  not  the  poison— for  Alphonso  is  — 

{Dies. 

Zara.  As  thou  art  now— and  I  shall  quickly 
be. 

Tis  not  that  he  is  dead !  for  'twas  decreed 
We  both  should  die.    Nor  isH  that  I  survive; 
I  have  a  certain  remedy  for  that 
But  oh!  he  died  unknowing  in  my  heart. 
He  knew  I  lov'd,  but  knew  not  to  what  height; 
Nor  that  I  meant  to  fall  before  his  eyes, 
A  martyr  and  a  victim  to  my  vows; 
Insensible  of  this  last  proof  he's  gone: 
Then  wherefore  do  I  pause?  give  me  the  bowl. 

[A  Mute  kneels  and  gives  one 
of  the  Bowls. 
Hover  a  moment  yet,  thou  gentle  spirit. 
Soul  of  my  love,  and  I  will  wail  thy  flight. 
This  to  our  mutual  bliss,  when  join'd  above. 

IDrinks. 

O,  friendly  draught!  already  in  my  heart. 
Cold,  cold!  my  veins  are  icicles  and  frost. 
I'll  creep  into  his  bosom,  lay  me  there ; 
Cover  us  close— or  I  shall  chill  his  breast. 
And  fright  him  from  my  arms — See!  sec!  he 
slides 

Still  further  from  me;  look,  he  hides  his  fiicel 
I  cannot  feel  it— quite  beyond  my  reach. 
O,  now  he's  gpnc,  and  all  is  dark  — 

{Dies.  Mutes  kneel  and  mourn 
over  her. 

EnUr  Almeria  and  Leokora. 
Aim.  O,  let  me  seek  him  in  this  horrid  cell; 

W  in  the  toij}|?tiz?f  brC!R9Hj^l^^ 
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Yej,  yes, 


Must  hope  to  find  bint. 

Le&n.  HeaVns !  what  dumal  scene  > 
Of  death  is  this? 

Aim,  Show  me,  for  I  am  come  in  search 
of  death. 

Bat  want  a  guide,  for  teara  faa^e  dimmed  my 
sight 

Leon,  Alas,  a  UtUe  further,  and  behold  . 
Zara  all  pale  and  dead !  two  irightful  men, 
Wbo  seem  the. murderers,  kned  weeping  by; 
FeeliDg  remorse  too  late  (sir  what  they  ve  done. 
Bat  0,  forbear^Kfl  up  your  ey^a  no  more, 
But  baste  away,  fly  from  this  fatal  place, 
Wbcre  miseries  are  multipiyM ;  return, 
Retnm,  and  look  not  on,  'for  there^s  a  dagger 
Rr  ^  to  stab  the  sight,  and  ma|ce  your  eyes 
Rain  blood  — 
Abn,  O,  I  foreknow,  foresee  that  object 
it  at  last  then  so?  Is  he  then  dead? 
—I  do  not  weep !  the  sprin^rs  of  teao  are>dryV, 
And  of  a  sudden  I  am  calm,  as  if 
All  ibings  were  well;  and  yet  my  husband*s 
murder*d ! 
I  know  to  mourn!  FU  sluice  this 
heart. 

The  scarce  of  woe,  and  let  the  torrent  loose^ 
—Tkose  men  have  leA  to  weep !  they  look  oil 
me ! 

I  bope  they  murder  all  on  whom  they  look', 
Heboid  me  well ;  your  bloody  hands  have  errM, 
And  wrongfully  nave  slain  those  innocents : 
I  am  the  sacrifice  drsignM  to  bleed ; 
Ana  come  preparM  to  yield  my  tHroat!-^They 

bow  I 
Tbeir  heads,  in  sign  of  grief  and  innocence  ! 

\_Thejr  point  at  the  Botvl  on  the 
Ground, 

And  point!  what  mean  they?  Ha!  a  cup!  O, 
well 

1  understand  what  medicine  has  been  here. 
0  noble  thirst!  yet  greedy,  to  drink  sJl^ 
Ob  for  another  draught  of  death ! — 

\Thej  point  at  the  otJitr  Cup, 
Thanks  to  the  libVal  hand  that  fillM  tbee  thus ; 
m  drink  mr  glad  acknowledgment — 

Leon,  O  hold, 
Formercy*s  sake;  upon  my  knee  I  beg  — 
Abn,  With  Uiee  the  kneeling  world  should 
beg  in  vain. 
Seest  thou  not  there?  Behold  who  prostrate 
lies. 

And  pleads  against  thee ;  who  shall  then  pre- 
vail? 

Yet  I  will  take  a  cold  and  parting  leave 
From  his  pale  lips;  FU  kiss  him  ere  I  drink, 
Ust  the  rank  |uice  should  blister  on  my 
mouth, 


her  un. 

Warm  W  to  lifef  and.  wak« 


And*  stain  die  colour  of  my       i^dteu.  * 
Horror  j  a  headless  'trimk !  nor  lips  nor  face^ 
{Coming  near  the  Body,,  starts 
and  iei^  fall  t?te  Cup, 
But  spouting  veins  and  inaogled  HesJ^!  Ok! 
•hi. 

Entef-  AtPHONso^  Heli,  Perez^  Guards.  at0i 
■  idfieadants^  tviih  GaaciA|  Prisoner* 
Alph.  Avray,  stand 'off!  where  is.  »hei  ,let 
me  fly,    ....    ,    ,    .  . 
Save  her  from  death,'  and  snatch  her  to  my 
•  hearts    .  .  / 

Aim.  Oh!  . 

Aiph*  Forbear;  iny  alius  «Iodb0  shall  hold 

hev:  :if4A  glad- 
ness. 

Give  a  new  Itirth  tt>  thy  .lo^g^haded  eyefj 
Then  double  on  the*  day  reflected  light 
j^An.  Where  am  i?  Heav*n  !  what  does  llvs 

drean»  intend^^  .     ^.  ' 
>  AlpK,  O  nayst  thou  never  dream  of  less 

delist,  • .    ^  . 

Nor  ever  wake,  to 'less  substantial  joys! 

Abn?  Giv'n.  me  again  £rom  d0a4ht'  Q,  .all 

ye  powVs,  ..  ^ 
Confirm  this  miaraclel .Can  I  believe 
My  sight?' 

This  is  my  lord,  my  Ufe,  .^ly  only  husband: 
I  have  him  no\v>,  and- we  nn  more  will  part. 
My  father  too  shall  have  eompassioa— 
AlpK  O,  my  heart's  comfort  I  'tis  not  giv*n 
t0  thm* 

Frail  life,  to  be  entirely;  blessM..   E*en  now. 
In  this  exlremest  joy  my  soul  can  .taste^ 
Yet  I  am  dasfa'd  to  think  that  thoii  must  wenai 
Tby  father  fell,  where  he'  desigii'd  Aiy  deatn. 
Goosalez  and  Alonzo,  both  of  wonkidU  ' 
£xpiring,  have  with  tbeir  last  breath  cOnlcss'd 
The  just  decrees  of  heav'n,  which  on  thenrselTes 
Has  tum'd  their  own  most  bloody  purposes. 
May,  I  must  grant,  "'tis  fit  Joii  should  bethiis'— 

[She  «;eep9. 
Ill-fated  Zara !  Ha!  a  ciip  !  alas!  " 
Thy  error  then  is  plaiii ;  but  I  wfere  flint 
Not  to  overflow  in  tkibute  to  thy  memory. 
O  Garcia !  — 

Whose  virtue  has  renouncM  thy  father's  crimes, 
Seest  thou  how  just  the  hand  of  heaVn  has 
been  ? 

Let  us,  who  through  our  innocence  survive, 
Still  in  the  paths  of  honour  persevere. 
And  not  from  past  or  present  ills  despair: 
For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds. 
And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds. 

[Exeuntn 


HILL. 

Aakos  Mill,  eldest  toa  of  0«orge  Hill,  Baq.  of  Malmsbnrj  Abbe jj  WUubire,  wfu  Jbora  in  London^  Febr.  io» 
2;*  Tb*  life  of  tbu  author  pretenU  «  m«it  Mtonisbiag  iajUnce  of  genius  ind  indoitrf.  At  the  age  of  i5  we  find 
n«  tleae  a  a  Teieel  l>oaad  for  CMMUnliaople,  ea  ■  Tisit  to  Lord  Paget*  ambasMdor  |t  that  eonrt,  end  •  disUnt  re- 
wlwo  ef  bit  aiotlier's.  Bis  Lordship,  struck  with  the  ardeat  desire  of  knowledge,  which  had  iodaced  this  youth  to 
^  w  ondertakiag,  provided  him  with  a  tutor  with  whom  he  traTclled  through  Egypl,  Palesliae  aad  the  grester 
P«  o{4k«  Xasf  Me  returned  with  his  Lordship  from  CoastaBtiaopIe  by  land ;  and  pro£ted  of  the  occasion  theur 
at  the  dalTercat  conrU  to  see  the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  1710,  Maaager  of  the  King's  Theatre,  Uaynurkot*  he 
jyja  the  opera  of  MUnaide,  the  moaio  of  which  was  the  first  of  Handel's  coaipo»iiions  after  "»"val  la  JSngland. 
«»boo|b  no  mmn  could  be  mere  qualified  for  this  undertaking,  he  relinquished  the  [^^illi^ifff^lj^t^CC^f 
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ZARA. 


[Act  L 


nuttiulettlftndiJig;  and  tom^dttil*  tbotinlU*  enlirclir  <m '  a  project  of  making -aweet  oil  from  beocb-Boti.  He  obuiavd 
a  patant,  and  had  hU  fortune  lieea  •ufficieni  for  the  andertnking  he  would  imdoubtedly  have  rendered  thu  attempt  of 
great  advantnge  to  the  nation  ;  but  borrnwing  a  anm.  of  a!i,ooo  pounds,  be  was  obliged^  to  submit  to  the  formation  of  m. 
company,  whn  trcre  to  a«t  in  'dolicert  with  niin.  These  people^  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  and  ignorant 
of  the  inventor's  plasty  er- perhaps  fearing  to  loosis  their  money,  upon  a  trifling  delsy  of  their  hopes,  immediately  coot* 

■meneed  ij^rescnlations ;  tl;^si*  .caused  disputes,  .ind  ike  whole  afrair  wes  overthrown  ii}si  at  the  time  whm  profits  were 
alresdy  nsing  from  and,  it  pprtncd  with  vigour,  would,  in  all  probability  have  continued  increasing  and  permanent. 
Anelher  valuabFe  project,  that  of  applying  th^  timber  grown  in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  nae  of  the  navy ,  for 
which,  it  had  been  lung  crronaonely  imagined  to  be  unfit,  he  set  on  foot  in  17*7:  here  again. we  bare  a  terrible  ae— 
apjipt  of  the  obaiades  he  met  .wi(h  f  ^hen  the  trees  were  chained  logelhcr  into  a  raAy  the  Highlanders  could  not  bo 
jprevaSed  upon  to  go  Sown  the  river  on  them,  till  Jie  first  went  himself;  and  he  was  obliged  to  find  ont  a  method  of 
doin^' kway  wUlf  the  rorks  (by  jightiilg  fires  on  tliem  aVlow  water),  which  choked  up  the  passaxe  in  different  parte 
«yf>^o> liver.    The  dommencemknl  of  a  lead  mine  in  the  same  country  employing  all  the  men  and  horses,  which  had 

'hetelofore  been  at  bii  service,  j>ut  an  end  to  this  undertaking;  however  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  Invcr- 
nets  and  Aberdeen,  as  a  compliment  for  his  great  exertions.  All  this  time  his  pen  did  not  continue  idle :  he  produced 
*J%^  fi^ogTW  of  f9^i^  a  ca9tttt'£%ir  tkt  nee  e/on  eminent  fF'riter  ;  in  which  he  retorts  very  severely  opon  Popof'  who 
'had  introdnced  him  intP  The  I}itnciad,  eM  one  of  the  compeliiurs  for  the  prise  offered  bv  the  goddess  ofDnlaeas.  Aftor 
the  death. of  his  wife  he  continued  in  London  jind  in  intercourse  with  the  pabiic^  till  abont  >758,  when  he 

withdrew  to  Flaistow  in  Essex,  where  his  indcralifable  genius  projected  many  profitable  improvements.  One  he  lived 
to  complete,  but  U'ithout  benefit  to  himself,'  whibh  was  the  art  of  making  potash,  e^uat  lo  that  brought  from  Rnasia. 
Hf^e  .1m  wrote'  and  publiihcd  sevoral  poetical  pieces  ;  and  adapted  Voltaire's  tragedy  of  JUerope  to  the  English  Stage* 
wUch  was  the  last.wofk  he  lived  lo  complete.    He  died  the  very  day  before  \i  w|u  lo  he  represented  for  his  benefit, 

'Fob,*  8.  I'^'is,  in  the  very  minute  of  the  earthquake.  The  JiiograplUa  Dramatiea  says  him  to  have  been  a  person  of 
Ao  mo«l  amiable  disposition,  e'xtftnsive  knowledge,  and  elegant  converyation.  We  find  h}m  bestowing  the  profits  of 
maay.  of  .hi^'  works  ror>.the.  rvUef  of.  diitreaaediauthors  and  ariuts;  though  he  would  never  accept  of  •  benefit  for  him- 
•elf,  till  his  dittreues  at  the  close  of  his,  life  obliged  kim  to  solicit  the  acting  of  Merope  for  liioir  relief.     No  labonr 

.deterred  him' ffom  the  prosecntlon  of  any  design  wliich  appeared  to  him  to  he  praiseworthy  and  feasible,  nor  waa  it 

•Tn'  the  p&wer  of  the  greatest  misfortiuies  So  overcome  or  even  shake  His  fortitude  of  mind.  Although  accused  of  being 
ratjtfr.too  turgid,  and  .in  some  plaeea  obscure;  yet  the  nervous  power,  and  sterling  sense  we  find  in  his  writings  ought 
to  "make  us  overlook  our  haviflg  been  obliged  to  take  some  little  pains  in  digging  through  the  loek  in  which  it  is  coa^ 

^tallied ;  while  liis  'rigid  cdkrectneaa  Vill  always  make  him  stand  in  an  exalted  rank  of  merit. 


Z  A  R  A. 

Zaka  was  first  produced  1795;  and  thongh  it  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  religious  parly*  which  are  generally 
ap^  to  t)ir|»«^  aiv  %\r  of  cntl^usiasm  and  bigwtry  ialo  .those  diamatic  works  which  are  bnilt  on  them,  this  piece  hea  al«- 
.ways  been*  esteemed 'a  very  superior  one.  The  Biographitt  Dramatiea  says,  "It  is  borrowed  originslljr  from  the^Zaire 
of  Voltaire  ;  an  author  who,-  while  he  reefded  in  England,  imbibed  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  British  liberty,  that  hie 
writings  seem  almost  al^lajs 'calculated  fbr  the  meridian  of  London.  Mr.  Hill,  however,  has  made  this  as  well  aa  hia 
o^er.lraiulatin^  so  mac}i  his  uwn,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  which  of  the  two  may  most  properly  be  called  the 
alilfioV  of  thV'pi*y*"  "  remarkable  for  a.  very  extraordinary  event;  it  is  related,  that  a  gentleman  of  Uie  name  of 
Bpn^,  collecting  a  party  of  his  friends,  got  np  the  play  of  Zarat  at 'the  music  room  in  Villiers  Street,  York  Buildings* 
and  cho9e,the  part  of  Lnstgnan  for  himself.  Uta  aeiiag  was  considered  as  a  prodigv;  and  he  yielded  himself  np  en 
to.  the.  force  and  impetuosity  of  his  imagination,  that  upon- the  discovery  of  hia  daughter,  he  fainted  away.  The  house 
rung  wjlh'  applause;  bai,  finding  that  be  continued  a  long  time  in' that  situation,  the  sndience  began  to  be  uneasy  and 
sp^rehensiie.  With  s^me'difficnlly ,  the  represents  live  A  of  Chalillon  and  Nerestan  placed  him  in  his  chair;  he  then 
iamtly  s^ekc^-ev^ett'dH^  y»*  arms  to  reociye  his  children^  raised  his  eyes  to  iieavcn,  and  then  closed  thea  for  erer. 


OSMiClf. 
LU5IGNAV, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


kbrsstan. 
cbatillon: 


OBASHin. 
AIELIDOR. 


KARA. 
SBLIMA. 


•  ACT  I. 

ScEHE  LSnter  Zara  and  Selima. 
SeL      raoTesmy  wonder,  young  and  beau- 
teous Zara, 

VVirence  these  new  sentiments  inspire  your 
hcart !  « 

Yourpeaceof  n::nd  increases  with  your  charms; 
Tears  now  no  longer  shade  your  eyes'  soft 
lustre : 

You  meditate  no  more  those  happy  dimes 
To  which  ^^erestan  Mpjtfl  return  to  guide  you 
You  talk  no  more  of  that  ^ay  nation  now, 
VVherO  m}n  adore  their  wives,  and  woman^s 

^  power 
Draws   reverence  from  a   poIishM  peopIe^s 
softness : 

llieir husbands* equalSf and  their  lovers*  queens! 
Free,  without  scandal;  wise,  without  restraint; 
Why  have  you  ceas*d  to  wish  this  happy  change  ? 
A  'barr*d  seraglio !  sad.  unsocial  life ! 
5com*d,  and  a  slave!  All  this  has  lost  its 
terror; 

And  Syri^  rivalsi  now,  the  banks  of  Seine. 
Zara,  Joys  which  we  do  not  know,  we  do 
not  wish. 


My  fate*s  bound  in  by  Sion*s  sacred  wall: 
Clos*d  from  my  infancy  within  this  palace. 
Custom  has  learnt,  from  time,  the  power  to 
please. 

[  claim  no  share  in  the  remoter  world, 
The  sultan's  property,  his  will  my  law; 
Unknowing  all  but  nim,  his  power,  his  fame; 
To  live  his  subject  is  my  only  hopr. 
AH  else,  an  empty  dream — 

Sel,  Have  you  forgot 
Absent  Nerestan  then  ?  whose  gen'rous  friend- 
ship 

So  nobly  vowM  redemption  from  your  chains! 
How  oft  have  you  admirM  his  dauntless  soul? 
Osman,  his  conquVor,  by  his  courage  charmM, 
Trusted  his  faith^  and  on  his  word  released  him  : 
Though  not  returned  in  time — we  yet  expect  him. 
Nor  bad  his  noble  journey  other  motive, 
Than  to  procure  our  ransom. — And  is  thia. 
This  dear,  warm  hope,  become  an  idle  dream  ? 
Zara.  Since  after  two  long  years. he  not 
returns, 

Tis  plain  his  promise  stretched  beyond  his 
power, 

A  stranger  and  ^^»fe,«*ek>y|5^^e  him 
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ProposiDf  mucby  means- little ;  talLs  and  tows, 
Delj^bted  y^iih  a  prospect  of  escape : 
fie  promisM  to  redeem  ten  Cbnsiians  morie, 
Ann  free  ns  all  from  slaver}'!  I  own 
I  once  admired  the  unprofitable  ceal. 
But  now  it  charms  no  longer. 

SeL  Wbat,  if  yet, 
He,  faitbfnl  should  return,  and  hold  bis  tow; 
Would  you  not,  then — 

Zara.  No  matter — Time  is  past^ 
And  erery  thing  is  changed. 

SeL  But  whence  cqmes  this  ?  ^ 

Zara,  Go;  W^re  too  much  to  tell  then 
Zara^s  fate  : 
The  sultanas  secrets  all  are  sacred  here: 
But  my  fond  heart  delights  to  nttx  with  tbine. 
Some  three  months  past,  when  thou,  and  other 
slaves, 

Were  forcM  to  quit  fair  Jordan's  flowVy  bankl 
Hsar'n,  to  cut  short  the  anguish '  of  my  days, 
Raised  me  to  comfort  by  a  powerful  hand: 
Tbis  mighty  Osmanl —  ' 

SeL  What  of  him  ? 

Zara,  This  sultan, 
This  conqueror  of  the  Christians,  loves^ 

SeL  VVhom  ? 

Zara.  Zara! 
Thou  biushesty  and  I  guess  thy  thoughts  ac> 
cuse  me: 

But,  known  me  better — ^*twas  unjust  suspicion. 
Ail  emperor  as*  he  is^  I  cannot  stoop 
To  honours,  that  bring  shame  ana  baseness 
with  'em: 

Reason  and  pride,  those  props  of  modestyj 
Sustain  ray  guarded  heart,  and  strengthen  virtue; 
No— I  shall  now  astonish  thee;  his  greatness 
Submits  to  own  a  pure  and  honest  flame. 
Among  the  shining  crowds,  which  live  to  please 
him, 

His  whole  regard  is  fix'd  on  me  alone: 
He  offers  marriage;  and  its  rites  now  wait 
To  crown  ipe  empress  of  this  eastern  worlds 
SeL  Your  virtue  and  your  charms  deserve 
it  all: 

My  heart  is  not  surprised,  but  struck  to  hear  it. 
If  to  be  empress  can  complete  your  happiness, 
1  rank  myself,  with  joy,  among  your  slaves. 
Zara,  Be  still  my  equal,    and  enjoy  my 
blessings ; 

For,  thou  partaking,  they  will  bless  me  more. 
S^  Alas!  but  heaven!  will  it  permit  this 
marriage  ? 

Will  not  this  grandeur,  falsely  calPd  a  bliss. 
Plant  bitterness,  and  root  it  in  your  heart? 
Have  you  forgot  you  are  of  Christian  blood? 
Zara,  Ah,  me !  what  hast  thou  said,  why 
wouldst  thou  thus 
RecaU  my  wavViuff  thoughts?  How  know  I 
what, 

Or  whence  I  am?  Heaven  kept  it  hid  in  dark- 
ness, 

ConceaTd  me  from  myself,  and  from  my  blood. 
Sel.  Nerestan,  who  was  bom  a  Christian, 
here,  » 

Asserts,  that  you  like  him,  had  Christian  pa- 
rents; 

Besides — that  cross,  which  from  your  infant 
years 

Has  been  preserved,  was  foulid  upon  your 
bosom. 

As  if  design*d  by  heav*n,  a  pledge  of  faith 
Due  to  the  Goo  you  purpose  to  forsake! 
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Zara.  Can  my  fond  heart,  on  such*  a  feeble 

proof, 

Embrace  a  faith  ahhorrM  by  him  I  fove?, 
I  see  too  plainly  custom  forms  us  all; 
Our  thoughts,  our  morah,  our  most  fiat*d  belief, 
Are  iionsequences  of'  our  place  ciS  birth :   . .  - 
Bom  beyond  Ganges,  I  had  been  ft-  Pagan, 
In  France  a  Christian.  I  am  hiere  a  Sarabfeii^ 
Tis  hut  instruction  all  !  Our  parents^  han4  . 
Writes  on  our  heart  the  first  faint  charaoter«. 
Which  timc,^  l^e-tracing  deepens  into  ^trength^ 
That  nothing  .can  efface,  hut  .death  or*  heaven  ! 
Thou  wert  not  made  a  prisoner-  in  this^acv, 
Till  aflcr  reatsdns,  borrdwing  force  fiiom  years, 
Had  lent  iu  lustre  to  enligXten  faith:    .  . 
For  mc,  who  in  m^  .cradle  was  their  slave, 
Thy  Christian  doctrines  were  too  lately  taught 
.       .me;  .   .  .  * 

Yet, 'far  fbom  ha Wng  lost  th«  reverence  doe,-  * 
This  crp$s,  as  often  as  it  meat's  v^y  eye,  * 
Strikes  through  my  heart  a  kind  of  awful  fear! 
I  honour,  froni  my  soul,  the  CbHsttan  laws, 
Those  laws,  which,  sqAenin^  natuf  e'by  humanity, 
Melt  nations  into  brbtheraood;  lio  doubt' 
Christians  are  happy;  and*tis  just  to  love  them. 
SeL  Why  have  you  then  decUor^d  yourself 
their  foe  ? 

Why  will  you  join  your  hand  with  this  proud 

Ostnan^s^  - 
Who  owes  his  triumph  to  the  Christian^  mfftP 
Zara,  Ah!  who  could  slight  the  oCfer'  of 
his  heart? . 

Nay,  for  I  mean  to  tell  thee  all  my  weakness, 
Perhaps  .1  had,  ere  now,.  professM  th^  faith, 
But  Osman.  lov*d  me — aiid  Tve  hist  tt  ail :,  * 
I  think  on  none  hut  Osman ;  my  nfeasM  h^ar), 
Fiird  with  the  blessing,,  to  he  Idv  d  by  him, 
Want»  room  for  other  faappmes8«>  Oh')  nrf 

*  friend ! 

I  talk  not  of  a  sceptre,  which  he  gives  me  t 
No^tp  he  charmed  with  that  were  thanks  too 
humble! 

Offensive  tribute,  and  too  poor  for  fove! 
Twas  Osman  won  my  hearty  not  Osman*s  crown  i 
I  love  not  in  him  aught  besides  himself. 
Thou  think^st,  perhaps,  that  these  are  starts  of 

/lassiou : 
heaven,  less  i)ent  to  bless  him, 
DoomM  Osman  to  my  ehains,  and  itoe  to  fill 
I'he  throne  that  Osman  sits  on — ruin  and 

wretchedness 
Catch  and  consume  my  wishes,  but  I  would — 
To  raise  me  to  myself,  descend  to  him. 

[Ejcii  Selima. 

A  grand  March,    Enter  Osman,  reading 
a  Paper,  ivhich  he  re-delivers  lo  0&A8- 
MiN,  with  Attendants. 
Osman,  Wait  my  return,  or  should  there 
be  a  cause 

That  may  require  my  presence,  do  not  fear 
To  enter;  ever  mindful  that  my  own 

{Exit  Oras.  etc. 
Follows  my  people^s  happiness.    At  length. 
Cares  have  releas  d  my  heart — to  love  and  Zara. 
^ra.  Twas  not  in  cruel  absence,  to  de- 
prive me 

Of  your  imperial  image ;  every  where 
You  reign  triumphant;  memory  supplies 
Reflection  with  your  power;   and  you,  like 
heaven, 

Are  always  present — and  are  alwa^js  gracious. 
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[Act  I. 


.  beqtieaihVr 
Their  empire  it(>      tut  their  tasU  they  gate  not ; 
Their  laws,  their  lives,  their  liwes,  delight  not  me; 
I  knQ\ir  our  prophet  jinUe»on  amVous  wishes. 
And  ope;i4  a  wide  Geld  to.  ^ast  desire;  »  .  ' 
I  know,  that  at  mv  will  J  might  possess  | 
That,  wasting-  l^naemess  in  wild  «profusioo,« 
I  loigbt  look  down  to  my  surrounded  (fiet, 
And  btes$  cc^tcndihg  beauties..  I  might  speak, 
Serenely .alotbful,  from  within. my  palace, 
Aod  hid  my  pleasure  he  my  peqpie^s  law. 
But,  ^we^t^s  soTlness  Js,  it^.end  is' cruel;. 
I  .can  h»ak  round  $|nd  cpuut  >  hundtvd  kings, 
UnconquerM  by  themselves,  *and  slaves  to 

Hence  was  Jerusalem  io  Christians  lost; 
Hence  from  the  distant  Euxine  to  the  Nile^ 
The  trumpet's  ¥pi^ehas  wak'd  the  world  to  var; 
Tet,  amidst  anus  and  dealh,  thy  power  has 

rfach'd.ine,   

For  ;tbou  disdainVtr  lii^e  4ne,.  a  languid  love; 
Glory  and  Z^ara  join,  and  charm  together. 
.  Zoro*  •!  bear  at  .once,-  with  .blushes  and 

.  .   ..  *.     with  joy,  •  .  . 
TJiUpassIoji,  so.uiilike  v/our.country*s  customs. 
Oxmani.  .I'assioB,  like  mine,  ^Tisdains  my 
eouiilr)-*s  customs; 
The,  )^qu«yyr.ti|e  faint'ies^,.  the  distrust, 
*thn  pf-oud,  $up«rior  coldness  ol  tfai;.e^st^  . 
I  knofr  to  ibvc.jou,.  J^a,  vUh  esteem; 
To  fro$t  you<^.  Virtue,,  and  to  court  your  soul, 
Nf^h^  confiding,  1  uu.veil  my  heart,  . 
Aud  dare  ■  inform^ you  4hat  ^tis  all  your  own: 
I^'ziirys,  mu«t.a?l  be  yours;  oqly  my  cares 
,Sh^«£e  conccaPd  within,  and  reach  aot  Zara. 

Z^a,  OliUgM  by  this  .e^^ess  of  tenderness, 
Qo'fr.  l9Mr^.haw  wretched  wask  the  lot.of  Zarai 
Too  poor  lyitk  .aiight.  but  thanks  to  pay  such 
.  ,     blessings ! 
OmuMffp.  Not  ao— i-X  love,  and  would  beJovM 
again;  _ 
'Let  roe  <ionfess  it:  (  possess  a  soul, 
Tlyal;,r;vrhat  U  .  wishes,  wishes  ardent^.  . 
I  should  helieve  you  hated,  had  you  power 
To  lo^e  with  moderation;  'lia  my  aim,  , 
In  t^i^  thing,  to  reach  supreme  peHcction. 

with  an  equal  (lame  1  touch  your  heart, 
jVlarriage  attends  your  smile.  But  know,  HwJil 
make 

Me  wretched,  it  if  makes  not  Zara  happy. 
Zarcu  Ah,  sir!  if  such  a  heart  as  gen  roi 
X)sman*s 

Can,  from  my  will,  submit  to  take  its  bliss. 
What  mortal  ever  was  decreed  so  happy? 
Pardon  the  pride  with  which  I  own  my' joy: 
Thus  wholly  to  possess  the  man  I  love; 
To  know,  and  to  confess  bis  will  my  fate! 
To  be  the  happy  work  of  his  dear  hands ! 
Tobe— 

Re-enter  ORASMiif. 
Osman.  Already  interrupted!  What? 
Who?  Whence? 

Oras.  This  moment,  sir,  there  is  arriv'd 
That  Christian  slave,  who,  licensM  on  his  faith. 
Went  hence  to  France;    and  now  returnM, 
prays  audience. 
Ztira,  Oh,  heaven:  ,  [j4side, 

Osman.  Admit  him — What?-^Why  comes 
he  not? 

Orag.  He  wails  without.  No  Christian  dares 
approach 


This  place,  long  sacred  to  the  sultanas  privacies. 
Osman,  Go— bring  him  with  thee.  Mon- 
archs,  like  the  sun, 
$hinc  but  in  vain,  unwarmtnff,  if  unseen; 
With  .forms  and  revVence  let  the  great  ap- 
proach us; 
Not  the  unhappy;  every  place  alike 
Gives  the  disti^s^d  a  privilege  to  enter. 

[Exit  Orasmift, 
'I  think  with  horror  on  these  dreadful  maxims, 
W^bich  harden  kings  insensibly  to  tyrants. 

^Re-enter  Ora^uin,  with  Nerestan. 
Ner,  Imperial  sultan!  honoured  ev^n  by  foes! 
S^e  me  returuM,. regardful  of  my  vow. 
And  punctual  to  discharge  a  Christianas  duty. 
I  brin^  4h^  ransom  of  the  captive  Zara, 
Fair  Selima,  the  partner  of  her  fortune. 
And  of  ten  Christian  captives,  primers  here. 
You  pi:omis*d,  sultiin,  if  1  should  return. 
To. grant  their  rated  liberty:  behold 
I  am  returuM,  and  they  are  yours  no  more. 
I  would  have  siretcb'd  my  purpose  to  myself, 
But  fortune  has  denyM  it;  my  poor  all 
SufficM  no  further,  and  a  noble  poverty 
Is  now  4ny'whol|?  possession.    I  redeem 
The  promisM  Chrrslians ;  for  I  taught  *em  hope: 
But,  for  myself,  t  tome  again  your  slave. 
To  wait  the  fuller  hand  of  future  charity. 
Osman,  Christianl  I  must  confess  thy  cou- 
rage charms  ^me; 
But  let  thy  pride  be  taught  it  treads  too  bigb. 
When  it  presumes  to  cUmb  above  my  mercy. 
Go  raosoroless  thyself,  and  carry  back 
Their  unaccepted  ransoms,  joind  with  gifts. 
Fit  tP  reward  thy  purpose :  instead  of  ten, 
Dem«^nd  a  hundred  Christians;  they  are  thine: 
Take  !em,  and  bid  Vm  teach  their  haughty 
country, 

They  left  some  virtue  among  Saracens, 
Be  Lusignan  alone  excepted.  He 
Who  boasts  the  blood  of  kings,  find  dares  lay . 
claim 

To  my  Jerusalem — that  claim,  his  guilt! 
I  mourn  his  lot. 

Who  must  in  fetters,  lost  to  day-Iicht,  pine 
And  sigh  away  old  age  in  grief  and  pain. 
For  Zara    but  to  name  her  as  a  captive. 
Were  to  dishonour  language;  she*s  a  prise 
Above  thy  purchase:  all  the  Christian  realms. 
With  all  their  kings  to  guide  *em,  would  unite 
In  vain,  to  force  her  from  me.    Go,  retire. 
Ner,  For  Zara^s  ransom,   with  her  own 
consent, 

I  had  your  royal  word.    For  Lusignan — 
Unhappy,  poor  old  man — 

Osman,  W^as  I  not  heard? 
Have  I  not  told  thee,  Christian,  all  my  will? 
What,   if  I  praisM  thee !  This  presumptuous 
virtue. 

Compelling  my  esteem,  provokes  my  pride ; 
Be  gone;  and  when  to-morrow*s  sun  shall  rise. 
On  my  dominions  be  not  found — too  near  me. 

\_ExU  Nerrsttui* 
Zara,  Assist  him,  heaven]  [Asid^, 
Osman,  Zara,  retire  a  moment 
Assume,  throughout  my  palace,  sovereign  em- 
pire. 

While  I  give*  orders  to  prepare  the  pomp 
That  waits  to  crown  thee  mistress  of  my  throne. 

\Leads  her  out,  and  returns, 
Orasmin!  didst  thou  mai*k  th* imperious  slave? 
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What  could  he  mean? — be  sigli-*d — and, 
went, 

Tttiu'd  and  looVd  hifck  at  Zara!— didst  thou 
mark  it? 

Oras.  Alas!  my  sovereign  raast^!  let  not 
jealousy 

Strike  high  enough  to  reach  your  fioble  heart 
Osmaru  Jealousy,  saidA  thou  ?  I  di^dam  it. 
No! 

Distrust  is  poor;  and  a  mispIacM  Suspicion » 
lofiles  and  justifies  the  falsehood  fear'd. 
Yet,  as  1  love  with  warmth,  so  I  could  bade ! 
But  Zara  is  above  disruise  and  art. 
Jealous!  1  was  not  jealous!  if  I' was, 
*  1  am  Dot^no — my  neart — but,  let"  us  drown 
Keroembrance  of  the  word,  and  of  the  iitiage; 
Mj  lieart  is  fillM  with  a  diriner  flame. 
Go,  and  prepare  for  the  approaching  nuptials. 
1  most  allot  one  hour  to  tnonghts  of  state, 
Thco  all  the  smiling  day  is  love  and  Zara-V. 

[Exit  Onasmin. 
Monarchs,  by  forms  of  pompous  mifiery  pressM, 
bi  proud,  unsocial  miser}%  uttblejfsM, 
Would,  hut  for  love's  soft  mfluente,  curse 

their  throne, 
And, among  crowded  milKons,  live  alone.  \ExiL 

ACT  II. 
Scene  L  . 
£nter  Ne&bstan  and  Chatillon. 
Cha»  Matchless   Nerestani    generoii^i  and 

freat! 
roke  the  chains  of  hopeless 
slaves ! 

Appear,  be  known,  enjoy  your  due  delight; 
The  grateful  weepers  wait  to  clasp  yourknfees; 
Tbey  throng  to  kiss  the  happy   haiid  that 
sav'd  'cm! 

Indulge  the  kind  impatience  of  their  eyes, 
And,  at  their  bead,  command  their  he^rta  for 
ever.  ^ 
iVifr.  Illustrious  Chatillon!  this  praise  over- 
whelms me; 
What  have  I  done  beyond  a  Christian's  duty. 
Beyond  what  you  would,  in  my  place,  have 
done  ? 

Cha.  True — ^it  is  every  honest  Christian's 

r[aj,  tis  the  blessing,  of  such  minds  as  ours, 
For  others'  good  to  sacrifice  our  own. 
Yet,  happy  tbey,  to  whom  beav'n  grants  the 
power 

To  execute,  like  you,  that  duty's  call. 
For  us,  the  relics  of  abandon^  war. 
Forgot  in  France,,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
Left  to  f;;row  old  in  fetters,  Osman's  father 
Consign  d  us  to  the  gloom  of  a  damp  dungeon, 
VVbere,  but  for  you,  we  must  have  groan'd 
out  life, 

And  native  France  have  bless'd  our  eyes  no 
more. 

Aer.  The  wiU  of  sracious  beav'n,  that  soft- 

en'd  Osman, 
wspir'd  me  for  your  sakes:  but  with  our  joy 
Flows,  roix'd,  a  bitter  sadness.    I  bad  hop'd 
To  save  from  their  perversion,  a  young  beauty. 
Who,  in  her  infant  innocence,  with  me, 
Was  made  a  slave  by  cruel  Noradin; 
vVkeo,  sprinkling  S^ria  with  the  blood  of 

Christians, 
Caesarea*a  walls  saw  Lusignan  attrpris*d| 
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And  dii6  firoud  crescent  rise  In  bloody  triiflrnph. 
From  this  seraglio  bSkvitog  young  escapM, 
Fate,  three-  years-  sincej  restord  me"  to* my 

<:faaiti9;  ■  ' 

Then,  sent 'to  Parts  Mr  my  plighted  faith, 
I  flalter'd  my  fond  h^e  with  ▼ain  resolves. 
To  guide  the  I6vety  Zara  to  that  court, 
Whter4  Lewis  ha«  establish'd  viitue's  thrones  > 
But 'Osman  will  detain  her— ytst^  not  Osman; 
Zara  herself  forg«ls  slie  is  a  Christian, ' 
And  loves  the  tyl-ant  sultan!  L^t  that  pass: 
I  mourn  a  ^itappointment  still  more'  crifeFf 
The  prop  bt  ^^'  pflr  Christian  hope  is  kisL 
C/iA.  l>ispo^  ro^  at  your  vrill ;  I  ^m  Joui< 

Ner,  Oh,  sirj  great  Lusignan,  so  long  their 
Captive,'    •    '  ^  - 
That  last  fif  an  heroic  race  of  kings,  - 
That  warrior,  whose  past  fanie  hits  fiUM  tii^ 

J    -Vw>rld,  ' 
Osman  refuses  to,  my  sighs  -for  evfcr. 

Chit.  Ndy,  then  we  Imve  been  all  ^edeelkl'a 
til  Vain}    -      "  .1 
Perish  ihat  soldier  who- wbuld^iiit  tiis-diaiios. 
And  leave  his  noble  chief  behind  in  fetters. 
Alas!  you  know  biiti  nt>t*as 'I'bave.k«tWnibhht 
tank  beav*n,  that  pl^ic'd  ^our  birth^  ^»  far 
•   reftiovM'  * 
From  those  detested d^Vs  *of  blood  atWd -wOef; 
But  lylesi  happy,  wdiii  ednd«mii'd  to  see  >' 
Thy  walls,  Jerusalem^  hieat  doiVn,  -and  all 
Our  pious  fathers'  labours  loftt  in*  ruins  J 
Heav'n!  had  }'0u  seen*  ifae  visry  temple' rified;. 
The  sacred  sepalthre  itself  profimtl,  '  • 
Fathers  vrith  children -mingid,  flame  t«7gethcf. 
Aiild  our  lilst  kingj  Oppress^'  witb  ^e  ana 
arms,      '  "  *    *  '  ;        '   '  . 
M^rder'd,  And  bleeding  oV  xtiiirdef'd'sonji! 
Then  Lostghan;  sdle  retnnaoC  o^  fai^  i^w^  - 
Rallying  our  fated  few  amidst  the  flames, 
Feak4ess,  beneath  the  crush  bf  failing  fowtirs, 
The  conqu'rors  and   the<.conquer'd,  groani 
arid  death  ! 

Dreadful — and  waring  in'hii'band  si  swoiHl', 
Red  with  the  blood  of  iofidds,  cry'd  out, 
"This  way,  ye  faithful  Christians!  follow  me!" 
Ner,  Mow  full  of  glory  was  that  brave  retreat  \ 
Cha,  'Twas  beavVi,  no  doubt,  that  sav*d  and 
led  him  on, 

Pointed  his  path,  and  march'd  our  guardian 
guide: 

We  reach'd  Caesarea — there  the  general  voice 
Chose  Lusignan,  thenccfortj^  to  give  us  laws. 
Alas!  'twas  Tain;  Caesarea  could  not  stand 
When  Sion's  self  was  fallen !  we  were  betray'd ; 
And  Lusignan  condemn'd  to  length  of  life^ 
In  chains,  in  damps,  and  darkness,  and  despair. 
Ner.  Oh!  I  should  hate  the  liberty  be 
shar'd  not. 

I  knew  too  well  the  miseries  you  describe. 
For  1  was  born  amidst  them.  Chains  and  death, 
Caesarea  lost,  and  Saracens ,  triumphant. 
Were  the  first  objects  which  my  eyes  e'er 
look'd  on. 

Hurried,  an  infant,  among  other  infants, 
Snatch'd  from  the  bosoms  of  their  bleeding 
mothers, 

A  temple  sav'd  us,  till  the  slaughter  ceas'd; 
Then  were  we  sent  to  this  ill-fated  city; 
Here,  in  the  palace  of  our  former  kings, 
To  learn  from  Saracens  their  bated  faith, 
And  be  conipl«td^^jfreJ<^y^,j3^j^o, 
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SbarM  this  caplivit)';  we  both  grew  up 
So  near^each  other,  that  a  tender  friendship 
Enjear'd  her  to  my  wbites:  my  fond  heart — 
Pardon  it^  weakness,  Meeds  to  see  her  lost. 
And,  for  a  barbarous  tyraol,  quit  her  God! 

C/ia.  Such  is  the  Saracens  too  fatal  policy; 
N'Vatchful  seducers  sttU  of  Infant  weakness! 
Out  let  us  think:  may  not  this  Zara\«  intVest, 
Loving  the  suTlan,  and  by  him  belov'd. 
For  Lusifnan  procure  some  softer  sentence? 

low  shall  I  gain  admisstoa  to  her 

*         ^  ^  presence  ? 

Osman  has  banishM  me;  but  tJiat^s  a  trifle: 
Will  the  seraglio*s  portals  opgp  to  me? 
Or  could  I  find  that  easy  to  my  hopes. 
What  prosnect  of  success.  &om  ^n  apostate? 
On  whom  I  cannot  look  ^xH^ut  disdain.; 
And  who  will  read  her  shame  upon  my  brow. 
The  hardest  trial  of  a  generous  ^ind 
Is  to  court  favours  from  a^hand  it  scorns. 

Cha,  Think  it  is  Lusignao  we  stek  to  serve. 

JVer.  Well,  H  shall  be  attempted.  Haeki 
who's  this? 
Arc  my  eyes  false?  or  is  it  really  she? 

Enter  Zara. 
Zara,  Start  not,  my  worthy  fi-iendl  I  come 
to  seek  you; 
The  sultan  has  permitted  it;  fear  nothing: 
But  to  confirm  my  heart,  which  trembles  near 

Soften  that  anj>rj'  air,  nor  look  reproach; 
Why  should  we  fear  each  other,  both  mis- 
taking? 

Associates  from  our  birth,  one  prison  held  us,- 
One  friendship  taught  afHiction  to  be  calm, 
Till  heaven  tj;)ought  fit  to  farour  your  escape, 
And  rail  you  to  the  fields  of  happier  France; 
Tlicnce,  once  again,  it  was  my  lot  to  find  you 
A  prisoner  here ;  where,  hid  amongst  a  crowd 
Of  unHistir.guisbM  slaves,  with  less  restraint 
1  sharM  your  frequent  coqverse: 
It  pleas'd  your  pity,  shall  1  say  your  friendship  ? 
Or  rallier,  shall  1  call  it  gcnci:ous  rharity? 
To  form  that  no^Ie  pui'pose^  to  redeem 
Distressful  Zara — you  procured  my  ransom, 
And  with  a  greatness  lhat  oui-soarM  a  crown, 
ReiurnM  yourself  a  slave,  to  give  me  freedom  : 
But  heav^'n  has  cast  our  fate  for  different 
climes; 

Here,  in  Jerusalem,  1  fix  for  ever; 
Yel,  amoti^  all  the  shine  that  marks  my  fortune, 
I  shall  with  frequent  tears  remember  yours. 
Your  goodness  will  for  ever  sooth  my  heart. 
And  ke^  your  image  still  a  dweller  there: 
Vyjarm'd  by  your  great  example  to  protect 
That  faith  that  lifts  humanity  so  high, 
ril  be  a  mother  to  distressful  Christians. 
.  Ner,  How!  you  protect  the  Christians!  you, 
who  can 

Abjure  their  saving  truth,  and  coldly  see 
Great  Lusignan,  their  chief,  die  slow  in  chains! 
Zara,  To  .bring  him  freedom  you  behold 
me  here; 

You  will  this  moment  meet  his  eyes  in  joy. 
Cfia,  Shall  I  then  live  to  bless  that  happy 
hour? 

Ner,  Can  Christians  owe  so  dear  a  gift  to 
Zara? 

Zara,  Hopeless  I  ^atherM  courage  to  entreat 
The  sultan  tor  his  liberty:  amas'd, 
^  So  soon  to  gain  the  happineM  i  wiahM! 


See  where  they  bring  the  good  old  chie^ 
^own  dim 

With  age,  by  pain  and  sorrows  hastened  on. 
Cha.  How, is  my  heart  diasolv'd  with  sud* 
den  joy. 

'  Enter  Lusignan,  led  in  bj  iopo  Guards. 
Lus.  Where  am  I?  From  the  dungeoo^a 

depth  what  voice 
Has  caird  me  to  revisit  long-lost  day? 
Am  I  with  Christians?  I  am  weak;  forgive  me. 
And  guide  my  trembling  steps.    iVn  full  of 

years ; 

iMy  miseries  haye  worn  me  more  than  age. 
Am  I  in  truth  at  liberty  ?       [Seais  himself, 

Cha.  You  are; 
And  every  Christianas  grief  takes  end  with  yours. 

Lus,  0  light!  O,  dearer  far  than  light,  that 
.  voice ! 

Chatillon,  is  it  you?  my  fellow  martyr! 
And  shall  our  wretchedness  indeed  have  end? 
In  what  place  are  we  now?  my  feeble  eyes, 
DisusM  to  day -light,  long  in  vain  to  find  you. 
€!ha.  This  was  the  palace'  of  your  royal 
fatbers : 

^is  now  the  son  of  Noradin*s  seraglio. 

Zara.  The  master  of  this  place,  the  mighty 
Osman, 

Distinguishes,  and  loves  to  cherish  virtue. 
This  genVous  Fi-enchman,  yet  a  stranger  to  you 
Drawn  from  his  native  soil,  from  peace  and  rest. 
Brought  the  vowM  ransom  of  ten  Christian 
slaves. 

Himself  contented  to  remain  a  captive; 
But  Osman,  charmM  by  greatness  like  his  own. 
To  equal  what  he  lovd,  has  giv*n  him  you. 
Lus,  So  genVous  France  inspires  her  social 
sons! 

They  have  been  ever  dear  and  useful  to  me. 
Would  I  were  nearer  to  him.    Noble  sir, 

*  \Nerestan  approaches. 

How  Jiave  I  merited,  that  you  for  me 
Should  pass  such  distant  seas  to  bring  me 
blessings, 

And  hazard  your  own  safety  for  my  sake? 
Ner,  My  name,  sir,  is  Nerestan;  bom  in 
Syria, 

I  wore  the  chains  of  slavery  from  my  birtli ; 
Till  quitting  the  proud  crescent  for  the  court 
Where  warlike  Lewis  raigns,  beneath  his  eye 
I  learnt  the  trade  of  arms :  the  rank  I  held 
Was  but  the  kind  distinction  which  he  gave  me, 
To  tempt  my  courage  to  deserve  regard. 
Your  sight,   unhappy  prince,   would  charm 
his  eye; 

That  best  and  greatest  monarch  will  behold 
With  grief  and  joy  those  venerable  wounds. 
And  print  embraces  where  your  fetters  bound 
you. 

All  Paris  will  revere  the  cross's  martyr. 

Lus,  Alas!  \tk  times  long  past,  Fve  seen  its 
glory : 

When  Philip  the  victorious  liv*d,  I  fought 
Abreast  with  Montmorency  and  Melun, 
D*£staing,  De  Nesle,  and  the  &r-famous  Courcy ; 
Names  which  were  then  the  praise  and  dread 
of  war. 

But  what  have  I  to  do  at  Paris  now? 
I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  the  cold  grave; 
That  way  my  journey  lies — to  find,  I  liope. 
The  King  of  kings,  and  ask  the  recompense 
For  ^  my  wo~,  jo^  .^jK^^g^^u  ..ke. 


SciKz  1.J  zara; 

Ton  £en*rou<  witnesses  of  my  last  faour, 
^Vbifc  I  yet  live,  assist  my  humbie  prayers, 
And  join  tbe  resignation  of  my  soul. 
Nerestan!  Chatillon!  and  you,  fair  mourner, 
VVliOse tears  do  honour  to  an  old  man^s  sorrows ! 
PJty  a  father,  tbe  unbaopiest  sure 
That  ever  felt  tbe  band  of  angry  beaven! 
Mj  eyes,  though  dying,  .stHl  can  furnish  tears ; 
Half  my  long  life  they  flowM,  and  still  will  flow ! 
A  daughter  and  three  sons,  my  hearths  proud 

hopes,  ' 
Were  aH  torn  from  me  in  their  tendVest 

yedrs : 

Mr  fnend  Chatillon  liiows,  and  can  remem- 
ber— 

Cho,  Would  I  were  able  to  forget  your  woe, 
las.  Thou  wert  a  prisoner  with  me  inCae- 
sarea, 

.\nd  there  bebeld*st  ray  wife  and  two  dear  sons^ 
Perish  in  flames. 

Cha,  A  cajptiTe,  and  In  fetters, 
1  could  not  help  'em. 

Lus.  I  know  thou  couldst  not. 
Oh,Hwas  a  dreadful  scene !  these  eyes  beheld  it: 
flosband  and  father,  be^less  I  beheld  it; 
Deny'd  the  mournful  pnvilcge  to  die. 
Oh,  my  poor  children,  whom  I  now  deplore. 
If  ye  are  saints  in  beaVn,  as  sure  ye  are, 
Look  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  that  brother, 
That  sister  whom  yon  left !  If  1  have  yet 
Or  son  or  daughter;  for  in  earTj  chains, 
Far  from  their  lost  and  un assisting  father, 
1  heard  thatthc^  were  sent,  with  numbers  more. 
To  this  seraglio ;  hence  to  be  dispcrsM 
lo  nameless  remnants  o'er  the  east,  and  spread 
Our  Christian  miseries  round  a  faithless  world. 

Cha.  Twas  true;  for  in  the  horrors  of  that 
day, 

Isnatch'd  your  infant  daughter  from  her  cradle 
When  from  my  bleeding  arms,  fierce  Saracens 
ForcM  the  lost  innocent,  who  Smiling  lajf 
And  pointed,  playful,  at  the  swarthy  spoilers 
With  her  your  youngest,  then  your  only  son. 
Whose  little  life  had  reach'd  the  fourth  sad  year. 
And  just  giv*n  sense  to  feel  bis  own  misfortunes, 
Was  order'd  lo  this  dty. 

Nerri  too,  hither,, 
Just  at  that  fatal  age,  from  lost  Caesarea, 
Came  in  that  crowd  of  undistinguished  Christians. 

Lus.  You!  came  you  thence?  Alas!  who 
knows  but  you 
Might  heretofore  have  seen  my  two  poor  chil- 
dren. [Looks  up. 
Ha,  madam !  that  small  ornament  you  wear, 
lu  form  a  stranger  to  this  country's  ITashion, 
flow  long  has  it  been  ypurs? 

Zora.  From  my  first  birth,  sir. 
Ah,  what!  you  seem'  surpris'd! — Why  should 
this  move  you? 

Lus.  Would  you  confide  it  to  my  trembling 
hands? 

Zara.  To  what  new  wonders  am  I  now 
reserv'd  ? 
Ob,  sir!  what  mean  you  ? 

Lus.  Providence  and  heaven ! 
Oh,  tailing  eyes,  deceive  ye  not  my  hope? 
Can  this  be  possible  ? — Yes,  yes,  'tis  she ! 
This  little  cross — I  know  it  ny  sure  marks! 
Oh!  take  me,  heaven,  while  l  ean  die  with  joy! 

Zara.  Oh,  do-  not,  sir,  distract  me!  Rising 
thoughts, 

And  hopes,  and  fears,  o'erwhelm  me! 
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-  Sir,  the  niark 


iKheels. 


Lus.  Tell  me  S'et, 
Has  it  rcmainM  for  ever  in  your  hadtfi? 
What,  both  brought  captives  from  Caesarc;! 
hither? 
Zara.  Both,  both. 
Lus.  Their  voice  V  their  looks! 
The  living  images  of  their  dear  fnother ! 
Q  God!  who  seesl  my  tears  and  know'st  ray 
'  thoughts, 

Do  not  forsake  Tne  at  ihi$  dawn  of  hope  ; 
Strengthen  fny  heart,  ttoo'  feeble  for  tins  jOy. 
Madam!  Nerestan !»~^lielp  me,  Chatillon! 

[Rises. 

Nerestan,  hast  Aott  on  tliy  breast  a  scar. 
Which  ere  Caesarea  fttt,  from  a  fierce  hand^ 
Surprising  us  by  nighf,  my  child  receiv'd? 
Ner.  Bless'd  hand !-I  bear  it. - 1 

is  there! 
Lus.  Merciful-  heaven ! 
Ner.  Oh,  sir!~Oh,  Zara,  kneel! 
Zura.  My  father!— Oh!— 
Liis.  Oh,  tny  lost  children ! 
JUoih,  Oh! 

Lus.  Mj  soil!   my  daughter!  lost  in  em- 
bracing TOIL 
I  would  now  die,  lest  this  should  prove  a  dream. 
€fia.  How  touch'd  is  my  glad  heart  to  see 
^  ^heir'joyl 

Ltis.  Th^'  shall  not  tear  you  from  my  arm^i 
« — my  children, 
Again  I  find  you — dear  in  wretchedness. 
Oh,  my  'bra^  sot,  and  thou,  my  nameless 
daughter! 

Now  dissipate  all  doubt,  remove  all  dread; 
Has  heaven,  that  gives  ttie  back  my  children, 

f iven  'em 
em?  come  they  Christians 
to  rtie? 

One  w^eps,  and  one. declines  a  conscious  eye  ! 
Your  silence  spedks;  too  well  I  understand  it. 
Zara,  I  cannot,  sir,  dieceive  you;  Osman's 
laws 

Were  mine;  &nd  Osman  is  iiot  Christian. 
Lus.  Her  -^v^ords  are  thunder  bursting  on 
my  head. 

Wer't  nbt  for  thee,  my  son,  I  now  should  dio. 
Full  sixty  years  f  fought  the  Christian's  cause; 
Saw  their  doom'd  temple  fall,  their  power 
destroy 'd : 

Twenty,  a  captive,  in  a  dungeon's  depth; 
Yet  never  for  myself  my  tears  sought  neaven : 
All  for  my  children  rose  my  fruitless  prayers. 
Yet  what  avails  a  father's  wretched  joy  ? 
I  have  a  daughter  sain'd,  and  heaven  an  enemy. 
Oh,  my  misguided  daughter,  lose  not  thy  faith ; 
Reclaim  thy  birthright;  think  upon  the  blood 
Of  twenty  Christian  kings,  that  fills  thy  veins : 
lis  heroes'  blood,  the  blood  of  saints  and 
martyrs ! 

What  would  thy  mother  feel  to'see  thee  thus? 
She  and  tiiy  murder'd  brothers! — think  they 
call  thee; 

Think  that  thou  see'st  'em  stretch  their  bloody 
arms. 

And  weep  to  win  thee  from  their  murd'rer's 
bosom. 

E'en  in  the  place  where  thou  betray'st  thy  God, 
He  died,  my  child,  to  save  thee! 
Thou  tremblest— Ob !  admit  me  to  thy  soul; 
KiH  not  thy  aged,  thy  afflicted  father; 
Shame  not  thy  mother,  nor  renounce  thy  God. — 
Tis  past;  repentai^j^4f5i^v??<Jtegre«^  «y«*i  ^ 


2m: 


[Act  m. 


t  trii^K  dfescen 


With,  that  Nerestaiiy  whom  tbou  know*st — 
that  Cfirisli^n! 
Oras.   And  have  you,   sir,   indulged  dial 

strange  desire  ? 
Oshian.  Wlial  meanest  thou?  They  were 
_  ,  ^  inlant  slaves  together; 

nil  my  'tciirsy  and  make  life  wel-  Friends'  shouid  part  kind,  Mrho  are  to  meet 
conie,  •     .  ^  '  i         *        no  more, 

a  Christian.  When  Zara  asks,  I  will  refuse  her  notbiog: 

RefltraiUt  was  never  made  for  those  we  love. 


^  tc  flty  heart, 
T^y  loifg-lost  ehilrf  isibuhd  for  ever. 

r  of  my  lilei  luforih  me,  leach  me^ 
ild'-fpy  duly  do?*  • 
•o^'  j»hort  vw'ord,' 


rl 

\r,  I  am  a  Chn\stian.  '  " . 
:oive'  her,  gracioiu  I^c^veh ! 
*  her  fofik 


and  hiess 


EadafA)  the  suhakr  6rderM  mt 


tell 


Sinks  Wrtue  to  iicressily.  — My  blood' 
Disdaims  your  Asian  jealousy;  I  hold 
to  Thc^fierce,  free  plaiuness  of  my  Scythian  an- 
'  cesidrs, 
^      ^    Their  open  confidence,  their  honest  hate, 
>ur  last  farewell  to  these  vile  Chn^  Tlieir  love  unfcaring,  and  their  anger  toid. 

Go;  the  good  Christian  waitt;  conduct  faim 
to  her; 

Zara  es^pects  thee.    What  she  wills,  obey. 
Oras,  IIo !  'Christiaa !  enter. 


pecii^you  ip^tant  quit  this  place^ 


lians. 

e  Frenchmen,  follow  me];  for.yols 
sk  lo  answer 
ll"  new  •  miseries ! 

but  man  shoujd  be,  to  say^  **i're 
hippy 

est  stt  the  timcfs,  'my  friends,  to 

'  try.  <mc  fii^mncss; 
iaii  firmnosi 
ias,  sir!!Oh! 

,  yoXi!-^I  iiai^e  nor  name  you!- 
hut,  V^me'  vvftal  Wiay,  he  sure  re- 

.  lU^ber  ' 
he  f^tat  sect^t :  for  the  rcst»  , 
y  he^T^D-^be  faithful,  aiid  be  blest. 
.  •  ♦  [Exeuni, 

'    /act  in. 

(>rasiit{n,'  ttis  fttarrti  wS^«  false  and 

gi'oundless; 
ii^hgor  tupnt  his  arms  on  me  { 
i,  grown  >irear}'  hy  a  length  of  woes, 
hi  once  -tu  quititheir  fruitful  plains, 
I  on  ArabiaV  desert  sands, 
'lis  truc^  have  spread  the  Syrian  seas : 
,  hovVing  o*er  the  coast  of  Cyprus, 

fears  of^ Asia.'-^But  I've  learn  d, 
ng  wide' from  our  tinmenac^d  ports, 
f>is  thunder  at  th*  Egyptian  shore, 
lihi  Var,  and  waste  my  enemies ; 
[al  conflict  will  but  fix  my  throne.-^ 
se  Christians ;  1  restore  their  freedom : 
►e  their  master,  nor  can  weaken  me. 
em,  at  my  cost,  to  find  their  king, 
lave  him  know  me.    Carry  thither 
nan;  whom,  tell  him,  1  restore, 
cannot  fear  his  fame  in  arms, 
im  for  his  virtue  and  his  blood, 
my  father,  havine  conquered  twice, 

him  to  perpetual  chains;  but  I 
m  free,  that  I  might  triumph  more. 


l)o>^n  whh  those  rigours  of  the  proud  seraglio! 
I  hate- its  (aw^f  where  blind  austerity 


Enler  Nbrestan. 
Waft  a  moment  here. 

Zara  iv'iW  soon  approach :  I  go  to  find  her.  VE.vil. 
Nen  In  what  a  state,  in  what  a  place,  I 
leave  her! 

Oh,  faiihJ  Oh,  father!  Oh, my  poor, lost  sister! 
She's  here. 

Enter  Zara.  ' 
Thank  heaven,  it  is  not  then  unlawful 
To  see  you  yet  once  more,  my  lovely  sister! 
Not  all  so  happy! — We,  who  nru;t  but  now, 
Shflil  never  meet  again;  for  Lusignan — 
We  shall  be  orphans  still,  and  want  a  father. 
ZarcL,  Forbid  it,  heaven! 
Ner.  His  last  sad  hour's  at  hand. 
That  flow  of  joy,  which  folIowM  our  discovcay. 
Too  strone  and  sudden  for  his  age's  weakness. 
Wasting  his  spirits,  dried  the  source  of  life, 
And  nature  yields  him  up  to  time's  demand. 
Shall  he  not  die  in  peace r — Oh!  let  no  doubt 
Disturb  his  parting  moments  with  distrust; 
Let  me,  when  I  return  to  close  his  eyes, 
Compose  his  mind's  impatience  too,  and  tell 
him. 

You  are  confirm'd  a  Christian! 

Zara.  Oh!  may  his  soul  enjoy,  in  earth 
and  heaven, 
Eternal  rest;  nor  let  one  thought,  one  sigh, 
One  bold  complaint  of  mine  recall  his  cares! 
But  you  have  mjur'd  me,  who  still  can  doubt.. 
What!  am  1  not  your  sister?  and  shall  you 
Refuse  me  credit?  You  suppose  me  light; 
You,  who  should  judge  *my  honour  by  your 


own. 

Shall  you  distrust  a  truth  I  darM  avow, 
he  Christians  gain  an  army  in  his i And  stamp  apostate  on  a  sister's  heart? 

name.  I    Ner.  Ah,  ao  not  misconceive  me;  if  I  enM, 

I  cannot  fear  n  sound.  Affection,  not  distrust,  misled  my  fear ; 

jt,  sir,  should  Lewis —  !  Your  will  may  be  a  Christian,  yet  not  you  ; 

Tell  Lewis,  and  the  world,  it  shall ,  There  is  a  sacred  mark,  a  si^n  of  faith. 


be  so 

s'd  it,  and  my  heart  approves, 
laa's  reason  is  too  dull  for  love! 
on,  and  waste  the  smiling  mo- 
ments. 

ng  hour  I  yet  defer  my  nuptials; 
employ  it  m  a  conference 


pledge  of  promise,   that  must  firm  your^ 
claim,  I 
Wash  you  from  guilt,  and  open  heaven  he- 
fore  you. 

Swear,  swear  by  all  the  woes  we  all  hare  borne. 
By  all  the  mart^r'd  saints  who    call  you 
daughter,     by  Google 
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Tliat  you  conMnt,  this  day,  (0  seal  our  faitii; 
By  Uial  mysterious  rite  whicli  wails  your  call. 
£ara.  I  swear  by  heaven,  and  all  its  hply 
host, 

Its  saints,  its  martyrs,  its  attesting  angelsk.  . 
And  the  dread  presence  of  its  living  author, 
To  hare  do  faith  but  yours— to  die,a  Chris^iani! 
Now  tell  me  what  this  m^-stic  feitb  re'cuiires. 

A>r.  To  hate  the  happiness  of  Osinan'»s  thron^;  . 
And  loTe  that  God,,  who,  through 

of  woes,  \  •' 

Has  broDght  us  all,  unbop|np,.  thus'  togeiner. 
For  me— 4  am  a  soldier,  uninstructod,        .  , 
Nor  daring  to  instruct,  though  i||:hiag  in  faitlj: 
Bat  I  will  bring  the  ambassador  .of  heaven,  * 
To  dear  your  views,  and  lift  you  to  your  Goo. 
Be  h  your  task  to  gain  admission  for  him.<  . 
But  wliere?  from  whom?  Qh !  thou  infmortal 

power  I. 

Whence  can  wc  hope  it,  in  tjiis  cursVl  seramio  ? 
Who  is  this  slave  of  Osman  ? 'Yes^  jlhis  slave ! 
Does  she  not  boast  the  blood  of  twenty  kin^s? 
Is  not  her  race  the  sam«  with  that  pf  l^e wis? 
Is  she  not  Lusignan^s  unhappy  daughter? 
A  Christian  ana  my  sister?  yei  a  slave, 
A  willing  slave !  I  dar  not  spcaicj^pre  plainly.' 
Zaru.  Cruel !  go  on— *Alas  1  you  do  not 
know  me;  • 
At  once,  a  stranger  to  my  secret  fate. 
My  pains,  my  fears,  my  wishes,  a&d  my  power: 
I  am — I  will  be  Christian — will  receive 
This  holy  priest  with  his  mysterious  blessing; 
I  will  not  do  nor  suHer  aught  unworthy 
Myself,  my  father,  or  my  father's  race. 
But  tell  me,  nor  be  tender  on  this  point, 
What  punishment  your  Christian  laws  decree, 
For  an  unhappy  wretch,  wjio,  to  herself 
Unknown^  ana  all  abandon^  by  the  world/ 
Lost  and  enslav*d^  has,  in  her  sovereign  master, 
Pound  a  protector,  generous  as  great. 
Has  touch*d  his  heart,  and  given  him  all  her 
ov?n? 

Tier,  The  punishment  of  such  a  slave  should  fee 
Death  in>  this  worid,  and  pain  in  that  to  come. 
Zoro.  I  am  that  slave!    Strike  here,  nnd 

save  my  shanit". 
JVer.  Destruction  to  my  hopes!  Can  it  be 

you  ?  I 

Zora.  It  is!  adored  by  Osman,  ladoi^ehim: 
This  hour  the  nuptial  rites  will  make  us  one. 
Ner,  What!  marry  Osman ^  Lei  the  world 
grow  dark. 

That  the  extinguisird  sun  may  hide  thy  shame ! 
Could  it  be  thus,  it  ivefc  no  crime  to' kill  thee. 
Lara,  Strike,  strike !   I  love  him !  yes,  by 

heav*n,  I  lote  bin^. 
iVifr.  Death      thy  due ;  hut  not  thy  due 
from 'me: 

YpI,  were  the  honour  of  our  hoifte  no  bar, 
My  father's  fame,  and  the  too  gentle  laws 
Ol  that  religion  which  thou  hast  disgracM ; 
Did  not  the  God  thpu  quit'st  holdback  my  arm; 
Not  there — I  could  not  ther* — but  by  my  soul, 
I  vrould  rush,  desp'ratc,  to  the  sultan*s  breast, 
And  phinge  my  sword  in  hid  prdud  h^art  who 
damns  thee. 

k    Oh,  Aame!  shame!  shame!  at  such  a  time  as 
this, 

When  Lewis,  tl^t  awak'rier  of  the  world. 
Beneath  the  lifted  cross  m^kes  Egypt  pale, 
And  drafwithre  sword  of  heaven  to  spread  our 
faith;  ■ 


Novf  to.'?x4vmi4 -to  ^ec  Tnt.  s^^^^^ 
A  .bosoxn.  slnve  ift  ]]ifn  ivvJioso  tyrant  b^arl 
Uut  measures  g^hovy  by  UW  Clirivslian's  vyoe.* : 
Yes,  Jl  will  dare  ar.tfiiaint  "oilr  falficr  wilii  it 
De  parting'  \Jx  sigiian  maj  lite .      J  on  g,  . 
As  just  to  bear  thy  shame,  's^k!  dip-  to/scape  it. 
i  Zara,  Stay^  my  \oo  -;a(>a[ry  ^tJy^hcr;^  ^ 

pL'rIiaps,.  / 
Zara^has  resolution  i^reat.  as  tliii\e;' 
Tis  cruel  and  uokindL  Thy  words  are- Crimes; 
My  weakne^  but  niisrortune.  1  )ost  tliou : sufcr  ? 
1  suffer  more.  Ohl  w^nldto  heavcij  ihlsT>1i>od 
Of  twenty  boasted' kjnjg^s  \yould  stop^- at  (Jiicf!, 
And  stagnate  ii^  my  te!ar.t!.  Jt^then  no  inmv 
Would  rush  w  boUiiig  lievtrs  tlirougb  my  xieins, 
And  every  trembling  drop  be  fiU- d  willt  (J^rnao. 
lIo\y  has  tic  lovMmc;  Htnv  has  he  Qblig'dSme'A  ' 
I  ovve  Uiee  to  |iim.   Wirtrt  bus  he'nol  dorte^  ' 
To  justify  his  boundless  powV  of  charming? 
For  mp  lie  softens  tlie  sevt-re  decree*  ' 
(K  his  own  faith;  and.  is  it  j^ist  that  mJiVc  i 
Should  bid  me  bate  .  Ijira,  but  b?causjj  be  loves 

•  ^     me?,.     '  '    •   •  ' 
No—  I  win  be  a  Chi  I'slJon —but  preserve 
My  gratitud<^  as  sa rrt'd  as  iny  faith; 
If  I  nave  deatl^- to  fear  Ibr  .0*sman*s  sa{f*i 
It  must  be  from  bis  coI4iScss^<ni)l.,bis:J<*v>,  - 

Ner.  I  must  at  once^i^ondemn^afld  pity  thee. 
Hera  ihcn  Jj^egim  perfer maace  of  thy  v^^rji 
HerQ,  in  ifie  ircmbling  hfljrrors  djf  ih^  j>,ral,  \ 
Promise  thy  king,  ihy  father,  axid  thy  4-/rtd, 
Not  to -accomplish  tho^  detested  ^^nnpjia^ 
Till  first  the  rev  ix^ad  .priest  bas  cle^ii'M  yot^ 
cyc.i,  . 

Taught  you  to  know,:  and-  given  yon  rfai'm  t<r 

heavciu    ■  . 
Promise  me  tiri.i*      ■■   •  t,,    ;  ; 

Zoi'A.  isio  biess  nie,  bv^aTcn !?  I  cIq,.  .       .  ■ 
Go,  hasten  the  good  pricM^  1  wiB  c»petl  Wm.; 
Bur  first  return;  cheer  my 'expiring  iikiher^ 
Tell  him  I  ara^  and  wilj  h«,  all  he  wis/»es  me: 
Tell  him,  to  give  him  life  .^t were  Joy  to.  die* 
Ner,   I  .go^    l^ar^wcU,  T»rcweJJ,"»  aniiQppy 
>     '     sister!  ^  ,    ;    .  .  \Exit. 
Zartt*  \  am  alone; — and  now  be  }Ai^t|  my 
.  bear!,  .  _ 

And  tell  me  wiU  tl;<>ii  dare.bciray  *iiy  God? 
What  am  1?  what  am  I  about  to  b</i*  • 
Daoghter  of  Lusignan,  or  wife  lo  Osman  ? 
Am  I  a  lover  most,  or  most  a  Christian  ? 
What  shall  I  do  ?  What  heart  has  strength 

•  to  bear 

These   double  weights  of  duty? — Help  me, 
heaven  ! 

To  thy  hard  laws  I  render  up  my  soul; 
But,  oh !  demand  it  back ;  for  now  'tis  Osman's. 

Re-enter  Osman. 
Osnmn.  Shine' out,  ajipear,  be  found. 


loyely  5^*ara! 
Impatient  eyes  attend,  the  rites  expect  thee, 
And  my  devoted  heart  no  longer  brooks 
This  distance  from  its  softener: 
Come,  my  slow  love,  thfc  ceremonies  wait  thee; 
Come,  and  begin  frcAn  ■  this  dear  hour  my 
.  triumph. 
Zarai  Qh,  what  ar  wretch  am  I !  Oh,  grief! 

.  Oh,  love !  [Aside., 
Osman.  Nay,  ^ra,  give  me  thy  hand,  tnfd 
come. 

Zara,  Instruct  me,  heavsenf  t 
What  I  should  siiiyeeedl^id^Oi^glC  spe 
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QMman,  Awaj'l  thia  modest,  sweet,  reluctant 
trifling 

iSut  doubles  my  desires,  and  thy  own  beauties. 
Zjxva»  Ah,  me! 

Osman.  Nay,  but  thou  shouldst  not  be  to6 
cruel. 

Zara,  I  can  no  longer  bear  H.— Oh^  my 
lord — 

OsmaA'.  ffe!  What?  whence?  how? 
Zaru*  My  lord,  roy  sovereign! 
Heaven  knows  this  marriage  would  have  been 
a  bliss 

Above  my  humble  hopes:  yet,  witness,  love! 
Not  from  ihe  gtahdeur  bi  your  throne,  that 
bKss, 

Hut  from  the  pride  of  calling  Osman  mine. 
But  as  it  is — luesc  Christians — 

Osman,  Christians!  What! 
Bow  start  two  images  into  thy  thoughts, 
So  distant,  as  tlie  Christians  and  my  love? 

Zara.  llkat  good  old  Christian,  revVend 
Lusignan, 

Now  dying,  cfnds  his  life' and >  woes  together. 
Osman.  Well,  let  him  die.  'What  has  thy 
heart  to  feel. 
Thus  pressing,  and  thus  tender,  from  the*death 
Of  an  oldy  wretched  Christian? — Thank  our 
prophet, 

Thou,  art  no  Christian. — Educated  here. 
Thy  happy  youth^  was  taught  our  better  faith : 
Sweet  as  thy  pity  «hines,  His  now  mistimM. 
W^hat !  thoujg^h  an  aged  suiTrer  dies  unhappy, 
Why  should  his  foreign  fate  disturb  oiir  joys? 

Zara*  Sir,  if  you  love  me,  and  would  have 
me  think 
That  I  am  truly  dear — 

Oshian,  Heaven!  if  I  love? 

Zara.  Permit  me-— 

Osman.  What? 

Zara,  To  desire— 

Osman,  Speak  oi»t 

Zara^  The  nuptial  rites 
May  be  defenrM  till^ 

Osman.  What  I  Is  that  the  voice 
Of  Zara? 

Zara,  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  his  frown.  [Aside. 

Osman,  Of  Zara !  - 

Zara,  It  is  dreadful  to  my  heart, 
To  give  you  but  a  seeming  cause  for  anger. 
Pardon  my  grief— alas!  I  cannot  bear  it 
There  is  a  painful  terror  in  your  eye 
That  pierces  to  my  soul.  Hid  from  your  sight, 
1  go  to  make  a  moment*s  truce  with  tears. 
And  gather  force  to  speak  of  my  despair. 

[Exit,  disordered. 

Osman,  I  stand  immoveable  like  senseless 
marble ; 

Horror  had  frozen  my  suspended  tongue, 
And  ta  astonished  silence  robb'd  my  will 
Of  power  to  tell  her  that  she  shockM  my  soul. 
Spoke  she  to  me  ?  Sure  1  misunderstood  her. 
Could  it  be  me  she  left ?^ What  have  1  seen? 

Re-enter  Orasmin. 
Orasmio,  what  a  change  as  here!— She's  gone; 
And  I  permitted  it,  I  knftw  not  how.  •. 
Ortis,  Perhaps  YiOU  but  accuse  the  charming 
fault 

Of  inQOcence,  too  modest  "oft  in  love.  • 
Osman.  But  why,  and  whence  those  tears? 

those  looks?  that  flight? 
^  That  grief,  so  strongly  stampM  oo  every  feature  ? 


ZARA.  [Act  IV. 

If  it  has  been  that  Frenchman—  What  a  thought ! 
How  low,  how  horrid  a  suspicion  that! 
But  tell  me,  didst  tliou  mark  *em  at  their  parting  ? 
Didsl  thou  observe  ihe  language  of  their  eyes  ? 
Hide  nothing  from  me. — U  my  loTe  betrayed? 
Tell  me  my  whole  disgrace. — Nay,  if  iliou* 
tremhlest, 

1  hear  thy  pity  speak,  though  thou  art  silent 
Oras.  1  tremble  at  the  pangs  I  see  you  suffer. 
Lei  not  your  angry  apprehensions  urge 
Your  faithful  slave  to  irritate  your  anguish. 
I  did,  His  true,  observe  some  parting  tears ; 
But  they  were  tears  of  charity  and  grief. 
I  cannot  think  there  was  a  cause  deserving 
This  agony  of  passion. 

Osman,  Why,  no^I  thank  thee^ 
Orasmin,  thou  art  wise.    It  could  not  be 
Tliat  1  should  stand  exposed  to  such  an  insult. 
Thou  know^st,  had  Zara  meant  me  the  oifenre,' 
She  wants  not  wisdom  to  have  hid  it  better. 
How  rightly  didst  thou  judge!— >Zara  shall 
know  it, 

And  thank  thy  honest  service.— After  all, 
Mi^ht  she  not  have  some  cause  for  tears,  which  I 
Claim  no  concern  in — but  the  grief  it  gives  her? 
What  an  unlikely  fcarV-from  a  poor  slave 
Who  goes  to-morrow,  and,  no  doubt,  who 
wishes, 

Nay,  who  resolves  to  see  these  climes  no  more. 
Uras.  Why  did  you,  sir,  againat  our  coun- 
try's custom, 
Indulge  him  with  a'  second  leave  to  come? 
He  said  he  shoulJ  return  once  more  to  see  her. 
Osmcm.  Return!   the  traitor!   he  return! 
Dares  he 

Presume  to  press  a  second  interview? 
Would  he  be  seen  again?  He  shall  Ee  seen; 
But  dead.    Ill  punish  the  audacious  slave. 
To  teach  the  faithless  fair  to  feel  mv  anger. 
Be  still,  my  transports;  violence  is  blind: 
I  know  my  heart  at  onee  is  fierce  and  weak. 
Rather  than  fall 

Beneath  myself,  I  must,  how  dear  aoe*er 
It  costs  me,  rise-*till  I  look  down  on  Zara ! 
Away;  but  mari^  me — these  seraglio  doors. 
Against  all' Christians  he  they  henceforth  abut. 
Close  as  the  dark'retreats  of  silent  death. 

\Exit  Orasmin, 
What  have  I  done,  just  heaven !  thy  rage  to 
move? 

That  thou  shouldst  sink  me  down  so  low  to 
love  ?  \KxiL 

ACT  IV. 

ScENB  \,--Enter  Zaila  and  Selima. 
Sel,  Ah,  madam !  how  at  once  I  grieve  jour 
fate,  .  .  • 

.\nd  how  admire  your  virtue!  Heaven  |»erniits. 
And  heaveu  will  give  iy*u  strength  to  bear 
misfortune ; 

To  break  these  <:hains,  so  strong  and  yet  so  d«ar. 
Zoro.  Oh  that  I  could  support  the  fatal 
struggle ! 

S^l  Th'£ternal  aids  your  weakaesa, 
*      *  your  will, 

Directs  your  purpose,  and  rewards  yovr 
rows.- 

'Zara*  Never  had  wretch  lyore  cause  to  hope 

•  lye  do^s. 

Sel.  What!  though  yjMi  here  lur  more  l»e>- 
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Here  is  a  father  to  be  found  above, 
VVbo  can  restore  that  £ilber  to  his  daughter. 
Zara,  But  I  have  planted  pain  in  Oynan's 
bosom 

Of  lores  me,  even  to  death ;  and  I  reward  him 
*VVitli  anguish  and  despair*    How  base!  how 
cruel! 

Bull  deserved  hira  not;  I  should  bave  been 
Too  happy,  and  the  hand  ofbeaVn  repeiPd  me. 
SeL  Vvhat!  will  you  then  reg^ret  the  glo*- 
rious  loss 

Ab<1  hazard  tkus  a  Tict^ry  bravely  won  ? 

/oro.  Inhuman  Ticioi7  !*-~tbou  dost  not  know 
Tbis  love  so  powVful ;  llii^-  sole  joy  of  life  ; 
Tbis  first  best  hope  of  earthly  happiness, 
Is  yet  less  powWul  in  my  heart  tfian  heaven. 
Toliim  wbo  made  that  heart  I  offer  it:  .  - 
Tbere,  there  1  sacrifice  my  bleeding  passion.; 
I  poor  before  him  evVy  ffuilly  tear ;  • 
I  beg  him  to  efface  the  iond  'imprcssioOf 
.\id  fill  with  his  own  image  all  my  'souL 
But,  while  I  weep  and  sigh,  repent  and  pray, 
fionembrance  bnngs  the  object  of  mv  lo^e,. 
And  ev*iy  light  illusion  floats  before*  aim.  • 
(see,  1  bear  him,  and  again  be  charnis; 
FiiU  my  glad  soul,  and  shines  Hwixt  me  'and 
heav*n ! 

Ob,  ail  ye  royal  ancestors!  Oh,  father! 
Mother!  You  Christians,  and  the  Christians^ 
God! 

Yoa  who  deprive  me  of  this  generous  lover ! 
If  jrou  permit  me  not  to  live  for  him, 
Let  me  not  live  at  all,  and  1  am  blcssM. 

SeL  Ah!  despair  not; 
Trust  your  eternal  helper,  and  be  happy. 
Zara.  Why,  what  has  Osman  done,  that 
he  too  should  not? 
Has  heaven  so  nobly  formM  his  heart  to  bate 
it? 

GenVous  and  just,  beneficent  and  brave, 
VVere  be  but  Christian — What  can  man  be 
more  ? 

Iwish,  methinks,  this  rev  Vend  priest  was  come 
To  free  me  from  these  doubts,  which  shake 
my  soul: 

¥et  know  not  why  1  should  not  dare  to  hope, 
That  heaven,  whose  mercy  all  confess  and  fed, 
Will  pardon  and  approve  tb^  alliance  wishM. 
Perhaps  it  seals  m^  on  the  throne  of  S^ria, 
To  tax  my  powV  for  these  good  Christians^ 
comfort. 

Thou  knowV  the  mighty  Saladine,  who  first 
ConqucrM  this  empire  from  my  father^s  race, 
Who,  like  my  Osman,  charmM  th*  admiring 
world. 

Drew  breath,  though  Syrian,  from  a  Christian 
mother. 

SeL  What  mean  you,  madam?  Ah,  you 

do  not  see — 
Zara.  Yes-,  yes^  I  see  it  all;  I  am  not  blind: 
1  see  my  countr}%  and  my  race  condemn  me ; 
I  see  tbaty  spite  of  all,  1  still  love  Osnian. 
What  if  I  now  go  throw  me  at  bis  feet. 
And  tell  hira  there  sincerely  what  I  am? 
SeL  Consider — that  might  cost  your  bro- 
ther's life, 

£ipoie  the  Christians^  and  betray  you  alL 
Zara.  You  do-  not  know  .the  noble  heart  of 
Osman. 

Sel.  t  know  him  the  protector  of  a  faith, 
Sworn  enemy  to  ours;  the  more  be  loves, 
The  less  will  be  permit  you  to  profess 
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Opinions  which  be  hates.  To-night  the  pricsf, 
In  private  introduced,  attends  you  here ; 
You  promis-M  \uui  admission*  . 

Zara.  Would  I  had  not! 
X  prombM  too  to  keep.thie  &tai- secret; 
My  fallier's  urg'd  cominaifid  rc<jnir'd  it  of  uie ; 
I  musk  .obey,  all  dangerous  .as  it  ^s<; 
CompeliM  to  silence,  Osman  is  enragM, 
SuspicfioB  fiiliowsy  and  i  k>ser  hist  love, 

 E fUer  Osvi\J9.        \  ^  / 

Osman.  Madam,'  there  was  a  time  when 
■     ■■  .   '  cbatrnM  heart 
Made  it  a  virtue  to* be  lost  in  love;.  .    ,  . 
^Yhen,  without  blushing,  J- indulgM  my  flame, 
And  e;irerv  dj^.  still  mauc  yon.  dearer  to.-  mc{ 
You  taught  mc,  madam,,  to  believe  my  love 
Rewarded  and  returned;  nor  was  tliat  liopc, 
Methinks,  too  bold  for  reason.  Emperors 
Who  clioose  Lq  sigh  devoted,  at  the  feet  > 
Of  beaviiies,iwbom  the  world  conceive  .tbcit 
slaves, 

Have,  fortune*s  claim,  at  least,  to  sure  success*; 
But  Uwerc  profane  tp  think  of  power  in  iove. 
Dear  as  my  passion  makes  you,  1  decline 
Possession  of  her  cliamu,  whose  hearths  .auHJt' 

.  tbcrV 
You  will  not  find  me  a  %YCak,  jealous  lovcu 
By  coarse*  re()roacbes,  giving  pain  to  you^^le. 
Audi  shaming-  my  own  greatness:  ^vjotin  . 

'deeply^  .  -(?r!di- 
Yct  shunning  and- disdaining  low  cunipfaK  - 
I  come — to.  t«H  you-r- 

Zara^  Give  my  trembling  heart      .   ,  ^t,\ 
A  mementos  respite. .  lan 
Osman.  Osman,  in  every  trial ,  ..slmtl  \ 
member  *\ 
That  he  is  emperor.    V>'hateVr/i  Sfiilej  ,  . 
*'ris  due  to  honour  that  I  gix.e  up  ynu,  .  d 
And  to  my  iniur'd  bosom  take  despair, 
Bather  than  shamefully  possess. you. sighing 
Convinc'd  those  sighs  were  never,  meant  JJ© 
mc. 

Go,  madam;   you   ai*e  irce-^from  Osman* 
powV : 

Expect  no  wrongs;  but  see  ifis.face  no  more. 
Zara.    At  last  'tis  come  —  the  fear'd,  the 
muvd!ring  moment 
Is  come ;  and  I  am  curs'd  by  oarth  and  heaven ! 

\  Throws  herself  on  tJie  Ground. 
If  it  is  true  tiiat  I  am  lovM  no  more; 
If  you  — 

Osman.  It  is  true,  my  fame  requires  it; 
It  is  too  true  that  I  nnwilling  leave  you ; 
That  I  at  once  renounce  you  and  adore — 
Zara,  you  weep! 

Zara.  If  I  am  doomM  to  lose  you! 
If  1  must  wander  o'er  an  en^pty  world, 
Unloving  and  unlovM.    Oh!  yet  do  justice 
To  the  afflicted ;  do  iMt  wrong  me  doubly ; 
Punish  mc,  if  Uis  needful  to  your  peace, 
But  say  not  I  deserv'd  it. 
But,  ah!  my  heart  was  never  known  to  Osmau. 
May  heaven,  that  punishes,  for  ever  hate  mc. 
If  I  regret  the  loss  of  aught  but  you. 

Osman.  Bise!  - 
What!  is  it  love  to  force  yourself  to  wound  ' 
The  heart  yon  wish  to  gladden?  But  I  find 
Loyers  least  know  themselves;  for  I  believed 
That  I  bad  taken  back  tlic  power  I  gave  you ; 
Yet  sec  1-  you  did  but  ween,_and  have  resumM 
Ized  by  Google 
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ZARA. 


[Act  IV. 


Proud  9s  {  3my  l  must  coofcss  one.  wish  - 
Evades  my  power^tbe  blessing,  to  forget  vou. 
Zara,  thy  tears  were  formM  te  teacli  dmtain, 
Tbat  spitness  can  dtsarm.  U.   *Tis^  decreed, 
I  must  for  ever  love;  but  from  wbat  caus^^ 
irtby  -consctttiiil;  heart  partaken  my  iures^ 
Art  tbou  reluctunt  to  a  ojessto^  meant  roc? 
$peak!  is  it  artSfice? 

O!  spare  tine  needless  pains  r  art  was  not  made 
For  Zara.    Art,  however  innocent, 
Looks  like  deceiving;  I  abhorred  it  ever. 

Zara.  Ala»l  I  have  no  art ;  n<M  even  enough 
To  hide  this  Ibve,  and  this -distress  you  give  me. 
Osrnan,  New  jriddlesl  j>f>^k  wuth  plainness 
to'  my  soul;. 
What  canst  lliou  mean? 
Zara.  I  have  oo  power  to  speak  it* 
Osman»  Is  it  some  secret  dangerous  to  my 
state?  . 
Is  it  itome  Christiati  pfot  grown  ripe  against- mc  ? 
-  lSRat0.  ^livei  there  ti  wretoh  so  vile  as  to 
betray  you? 
Osman  is  bless'd  beyond  the  reach  of  fear: 
Fears  and  mis^rtancs  threaten  only  Zara. 

Osnfan»  Why  threaten  Zara? 
^^  'Zara.  PlermK  me  at  your  feet, 
iJpns  trembling,  to  beseech  a  favour  from  you. 
^Jsman^  A  favour  I  Oh,  you  guide  the  will 
.  Yht       ■      '     ^  Osman. 
'jl^^ra.  Ahi  would  to  heaven  ouf  duties  were 

\-)(rjthis  one  sad,  linhapp}*  day,  permit  me, 
j^,  and  far  divided  iirom  your  eye, 
iover  my  distress,  lest  you,  too  tender, 
•^pi^uld  seQ  and  share  it  with  me:  from  to- 
'  morro-w 

will  not  have  a  thought  concealed  from  yon. 
Osnmn.  if  it  must  t^,  it  must  Be  pleasM, 
♦  my  will 

^les  purpose  from  your  wishes ;  and  consent 
()enas  not  on  my  choice,- but  your  decree: 
but  remember  how  he  loves*,  who  thus 
/lods  a  delight  in  pain,  because  you  give  it 
Zara.  It  gives  me  more  than  pain  to  make 

you' feel  it 
Osman.  And  can  you,  ^ara,  leave  me? 
Zariu  Alas,  ray  Urd.  \E.xit. 
Osman.  It  should  be  yet,  methinks,  too  soon 
to  fly  me; 

Too  soon,  as  jret,  to  wrong  my  easy  faith, 
The  more  I  think,  the  less  I  can  conceive 
What  hidden  cause  should  raise  such  strange 
despair  1 

Now,  when  her  hopes  have  wings,  and  every 
wish 

Is  courted  to  be  lively!  When  I  love, 
And  joy  and  empire  press  her  to  their  bosom; 
To  see  her  eyes  through  tears  shine  mystic  love! 
Yet,  was  I  blameless  r  No — I  was  too  rith; 
I  have  felt  jealousy,  and  spoke  it  to' her; 
I  have  distrusted  (ler — and  stiil  she  loves  i 
GenWus  atonement  that  I — I  reroark-d, 
Ey'n  while  she  wept,  her  soul  a  thousand  times 
Sprung  to  her  lips,  and  longed  to  leap  to  mine, 
With  Jionest,  ardent  ullVanc^  oi  her  love. 
Who  can  possess  a  heart  so  low,  so  base. 
To  look  «ucb  tenderness,  and  yet  have  none? 

KrUrr  Meudor,  Pffith  Oaasmin. 
McL  This  letter,  great  disposer  of  the  world ! 
AddrcssM  to  2^ra,  and  in  private  brought, 


your 


Your  faithful  guards  this  moment  intercepted, 
And  humbly  offer  to  your  soverei^  eye. 
Osrqan,   Come  nearer  —  give  it  me — To 

Zara!-~Risel 
Bring  it  with  speed.  Shame  on  your  flatfring 

distance  \ 

\AdvanctfS,  and  snatches  the  Letter* 
Be  honest,  and  approach  me  like  a  subject 
Who  ser\es  the  prince,  'yet  not  forgets  the 
man. 

MeL  One  of  the  Christian  slaves,  whom 
late  your  bounty 
Releas-M  from  bondage,  sought  with  heedful 

IJnnoticM  to  deliver  it  Discovered, 
He  waits  in  chains  his  doom  from  youv  decree. 
Osman.  Leave  me.  {£.vit Metidor'\  1  tremble^ 
as  if  something  fatal 
Were  meant  me  from  this  letter.     Should  I 
read  it? 

'  Oras^  Who  knows  but  it  contains 

happy  truth, 
That  may  remove  all  doubts,  and  oalm 
heart? 

Osman.  Be  as  Hwill,  it  shall  be  read. 

[Opens  the  Lsiter* 
Fate,  be  thy  call  obe/d. — Orasmin,  mark — 
Hell!  tortui'es!>  death!  and  woman! — ^What, 
Orasmin, 

Are  we  awake? — lieard^st  thou? — Can  this  be 
Zara? 

Ora^.  Would  I  had  lost  all  sense !  for  what 
I  heard 

Has  coverM  my  a£|icted  heart  with  horror. 
O^man.  Th6u  seest  bqw  I  am  treated. 
Or  as.  Monstrous  treason  ! 
To  an  affront  like  this  you  cannot,  must  not. 
Remain  insensible.    You,  who  but  now. 
From  the  most  slight  suspicion,  felt  such  pain. 
Must,  in  the  horror  of  so  black  a  guilt, 
Find  an  effectual  cure,  and  banish  love. 

Osman.  Seek  her  this  instant — go,  Orasmin, 
fly! 

Show  her  this  latter :  bid  her  read  and  tremble: 
Then,  in  the  rising  horrors  of  her  guilt. 
Stab  her  unfaithful  breast,  and  let  her  die. 
Say,  while  thou  slrik-st  —  Stay,  stay,  return 

and 'pity  me. 
Wouhl  I  were  dead ! 

Would  I  had  died,  unconscious  of  this  sharae  ! 
Oras.  Never  did  prince  receive  so  bold  n 
wrong. 

Osman.    See  here   detected  this  infernal 
secret! 

This  fountain  of  her  tears,  which  my  weak 
heai*t 

Mistook  for  marks  of  tenderness  and  pain! 
Why.!  what  a  reach  has  woman  to  aeceiye! 
Under  how  fme  a  veil  of  grief  and  fear 
Did  she  propose  retirement  iill  tO-morrow ! 
And  I,  blind  dotard!  save  the  fooPs  consent. 
Soothed  her,  aad  suffered  her  to  go ! — S^e  parted^ 
Dissolved  in  tears  ;i  and  parted  to  betray  met 
Qras.  Could  you,  my  gracious  lord  1  for- 
give my  ^eal. 
You  would  — 

Osman.  I  know  it — thou  art  right — ^FU  see 
her ; 

ri|  tax  her  in  thy  presence;  Fll  upbraid  ber; 
111  let  her  learn — Go — find^  and  briiig  hisr  to  me. 
Oras.  Believe  roe,  sir,  your  threai*mn§^ 
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\Ybat  will  they  ail  produce  but  Zara*s  tears, 
To  queocb  this  fancied  aneer  ?  Your  lost  heart, 
SeducM  against  itself,  will  search  but  reasons 
To  justify  the  giiilt  which  gives  it  pain: 
Rather  conceal  frorn  Zara  tnis  discovery; 
Amd  let  some  trusty  slave  convey  the  letter, 
Re-*closM  to  her  own  hand : '  then  shall  you 
learn, 

Spfte  of  her  frauds,  disguise,  and  artifice, 
Ibe  (irmnessy  or  abasement  of  her  soul. 
Osmoii,  Thy  counsel  channs  me^  We^il 
abotit  it  now. 
Here,  take  this  fatil  letter;  choose  a  slave 
Whom  yet  she  never  saw,  and  who  retains 
ffis  tried'  fidelity-^ispatch—be  gone. 

[£jcii  Orasmin, 
Now  whither  shall  I  turn  my  eyes  and  steps 
The  surest  way  to  shun  her,  and  five  time 
For  this  discovering  trial  ? — ^Heaven !  she^s  here  \ 

Re-enter  Zara. 
So,  roadaim !  fortune  will  befriend  my  cause, 
And  £cce  me  from  your  fetters. — You  are  met 
Most  aptly,  to  dispel  a  n^w-ris^n  doubt, 
That  daims  the  finest  of  your  arts  to  gloss  it 
Unbappj  each  by  other,  it  is  time 
To  ena  our  mutual  pain,  that  both  nkay  rest 
Ton  want  not  generosity,  but  love; 
My  pride  forgotten,  my  obtruded  throne, 
Mr  favours,  cares,  respect,  and  tenderness, 
Touching  your  gratitude,  provokM  regard; 
TUl,  by  a  length  of  benefits  besieged, 
Your  heart  siroibitted,  and  you  thought  Hwas 
love : 

But  you  deceivM  yourself)  and  injur*d  me. 
There  is,  Tm  told,  an  object  ptiore  deserving 
Your  love  than  Osman:  I  would  kno^  his 
name. 

k  Be  just,  nor  trifle  with  my  anger:  teirme 
'   ^ow,  while  expiring  pity  struggles  faint; 
While  I  have  yet,  perhaps,  the  power  to  pardon, 
Give  up  the  bold  invader  of  my  claim, 
And  let  him  die  to  save  thee.  Thou  art  known. 
Think  and  resolve.    While  I  yet  speak,  re- 
nounce him; 
While  yet  the  thunder  rolls  suspended,  stay 

r  . 

I  Let  thy  voice  charm  me ,  and  recall  my  soul, 
I  That  turns  averse,  and  dwells  no  more  on  Zara. 
Zara,  Can  it  be  Osman  speaks,  and  speaks 
to  Zara? 

Learn,  cruel!  learn  that  this  afTIicted  heart, 
This  heart  which  heaven  delights  to  prove  by 
tortures, 

I  Did  it  not  love,  has  pride  and  power  to  shun 
you. 

^   I  know  not  whether  heaven,  that  frowns  upon 

I  me, 

I    Has  destin*d  my  unhappy  days  for  yours ; 
But,  be  my  fate  or  bles^d  or  curst,  I  swear, 

I    By  honour,  dearer  ev'n  than  life  or  love, 
Conld  Zara  be  but  mistress  of  herself, 
She  would  with  cold  regard  look  down  on 

An4i  you  alone  excepted,  fly  *em  all. 
And  to  this  sacred  truth,  attesting  heaven! 
I  call  thy  dreadful  notice!— If  my  helirt 
I    Deterves  reproach,  His  for,  but  not  from, 
Osman. 

Otman.  Wliat!  does  she  yet  presume  to 
swear  sincerity? 
Oh,  badness  of  unUuahnig  perjury ! 
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Had  I  not  seen,  had  I  not  Tead,-sndi  proof 
Of  her  light  falsehood  as  extingnish^d  doubt, 
I  could  not  be  a  man,  and  not  lieUeve  her. 
ZcNTO*  AlaS)  my  lord!"  what  «niel' fears  have 
'seic''d  you?  •  • 
What,  harsh,  mysterious  words  wie^  ihos^  I 
heard? 

Osman,  What  fears  should  OiniaD  &el,. 

since  Zara  -loTes  hnh? 
Zara.  I  cannot  Ifve,  and  to  your 

voice 

In  that  reproachiul  tone;  your  angry  eve 
Trembles  with  fury  whsic  you  ta»  of  lovo^ 

Osman,  Since  Zara  loves  hiim! 

Zara.  Is  it  possible 
Osman  should  disbelieve  it  ?r-~Agaio,-<  aguBi ;  .  • 
Your  late  repented  violenoe  returns. 
Alas!  what  kiHing frofwos  yov  dart  agatnsMno! 
Can  it  be  kind,  can  it  he  just  to  doubt  me? 

Ounant,  iSol  i  cav  douM  bo  longer^^ott'^ 
may  retire.       [Exii  Zarsf^ 

Rfi-^nt^r  .0ra3mu(.    .  , 
Orasmin,  she^a  perfidious,  eTen  -beyond;-. 
Her  sex*s  undiscoverM  powe^  of  seemai§[« 
Say,  hast  thou  chosen  a  s)avB?<— 'is  he  itt^ 
structed?  ■  .    ,  ♦ 

Haste, to  detect  her.vileness  and  my  "^Jtonf^ 
Orcu,  Punctually  I  have  obeyM  your  whole, 
comnand^ 

But  have  you  arm*d,  my*  lord,  your  infur!d. 
heart, 

With  colflness  and- indifference ?  Can  You^heau^ 
All  painless  and  unmoved,  the" false  ones,  sbavne  r 
Osman.  Orasmin,  1  adore  her  .  more .  . than 

ever.  ... 
Ords,  My  lord!  my  tomperor!   fofbid  k, 

heaveiil.  .  » 

Osman.  I  have  discens^d  a  gleam  of 
hope. 

Now  hear  me  with  attention.<--^oon  as  night 
Has  thrown  her  welcome  -  shadows  o*er  the 

palace ;  . 

When  this  Nerestan,  this  ungrateful  Christian^ 
Shall  lurk  in  expectation  near  our  walls, 
Be  watchful  that  our  guards  9uq)rise  and  seise 
him;  > 

Then,  bound  in  fetters  and  overwhelmed  with 
shame, 

Conduct  the  daring  traitor  to  iny  presence: 
But,  above  all,  be  sure  you  Kiirt  not  Zara; 
iVUndful  to  what  supreme  excess  I  love. 

[j&riV  Orasmin, 
On  this  last  trial  all  my  hopes  depend. 
Prophet,  for  once  thy  kind  assistance  lend, 
Dispel  the  doubts  that  rack  my  anxious  breast: 
If  Za^a*4  innocent,  thy  Osman  s  blessed.  [Exit. 

;      ACT  V. 
ScBdi  I. — Enter  Zara  and  Seliha. 
Zara.  Sooth  me  no  longer  with  this  vain 
desire  i 

To  a  recluse  like  me,  who  dares  henceforth 
Presume  admission! — The  seraglio  is  shut; 
BarrM  and  ifnpassable,  as  death  to  time! 
My  brother  ne  er  must  hope  to  see  me  more.— 
How  now!  what  unknown  slave  accosts  us 
here? 

Enter  Msuooa. 
-MeL  nis  letter,  trusted  to  my  hands,  re-. 

Cfil^ed  by  Google 
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[Act  V. 


fn  scorel  witness  I  am  whoily  ypMrs» 

\_Zara  reads  the  Letter. 
SeL  Thou  eveiiasiing  Bjuler  of  the  world! 
Shed  ihy  wubM  mercy  op,  pur  liopeless  tears; 
Uedeein  us  from  tlie  band^  of.  h^led  infidels, 
And  save  {oy  princess  from  the  breast  of  Osman. 

[Aside, 

.  Zufa,  J  wisby  my  fiiend,  tbe  co^nfort  of 
your  counsel. 
SeL  Retire— you  sball  l>e  caird — wait' near 
•   — go,  leave  us. , 

[Exit  Melidor. 
Zara,  Read  Uii^f  and^^ell  me  wbat  1  ougbt 
to  apswer:= 
For  I'.^ould  gladly  hear  mv  brolherV  voice. 
SeL  Say.iratfaei*  you  'yrould  bear  tbe  voice 
of  beayea. . 

.Tis  not  your  brotber  calls  you^  bjutyoorGod. 

J^ara^  I  know  it,  nor  resist  bis  awful  will; 
Tbou  knowM  ibat  I  bave  iiound  my  .soul  by 
oaib; 

But  can  I,  oug^i  .If  to  engage  niyseif,. 
INly  brother,  and  the  Christians,  in  this  danger? 
SrL         Ti<A  tiicii'  dangcic  that  alarms  your 
fear* ; 

IjPtiriycfe  ffp«»ka  loud^ft  to  your  slyrinkiog  spul. 

Thii  ^etp  sa%;igu  in  in*  Itpderness, 

Com*  wsih  conlemptf  ai^  threatens  amidst 

iioftnc£S| 

Iff  I  tkntiiH  your  iiegfcaed  ibeart  efface 
flii  f;(lL'd|  HiM  imprr-s^ioii  * 

^t^r^ft  W  hat  rcpruarb 
Can  1  ^vtih  ju^tjrij  m.ilvv  Lim? — I  indeed 
ffjavi'  ^iw^ii  Imim  I         t<>  hate  me! 
W     noi  hi^  ill  1 1  mr J  vv;i^  1 1  f»t  bis  temple  ready  ? 
itid  hu  lUfl  riiEiil  liis  to  be  a  queen, 

Aud  [mvv  tmi  I  dcdirrd  il?— I  who  ougbt 

llil^  IICR  1  Ynm  oer  hit  pride  and  lover 
%pn  Mm  owit  Irign  will  to  mine, 

And  iamfice  Ifii  Wiihc^  to  my  weakness? 

a(  this  unhappy  pas- 


iamfi 


[in  nil' 
sion: 


V\niat  resolution  will  your  virtue  take? 
Zara.  All  things  combine  to  sink  me  to 
despair: 

From  the  seraglio  death  alone  will  free  me. 
1  long  to  see  the  Christians*  happy  climes; 
Yet  in  the  moment  while  I  form  tbat  prayer, 
1  sigh  a  secret  wish  to  languish  here. 
How  sad  a  state  is  mine!  my  restless  soul 
All  ignorant  what  to  do,  or  what  to  wish: 
My  only  perfect  sense  is  tbat  of  pain. 
Oh,  guardian  heaven!  protect  my  brotber*s  life. 
For  1  will  meet  him,  and  fulfil  his  prayer: 
Then,  when  from 'Solyma^s  unfriendly  walls, 
His  absence  shall  unbind  his  sister^s  tonfue, 
Osman  shall  learn  tbe  secret  of  my  birth. 
My  faith  unshaken^  and  my  deathless  love; 
He  will  approve  my  choice,  and  "pity  me. 
ril  send  my  brother  word  he  may  expect  me. 
Call  in  the  faithful  slave.    God  of  my  fathers! 

[Exit  Selima. 
Let  thy  hand  save  me,  and  thy  will  direct* 

Re-enter  Melidor,  ivitJi  Sblima. 
Go — tell  tbe  Christian  who  intrusted  thee, 
That  Zara^s  heart  is  fixM,nor  sbrinks  at  danger 
And  that  my  faithful  friend  will,  at  the  hour, 
Expect  and  introduce  him  to  his  wish. 
Away — the  aultan  comes ;  be  must  itot  find  us, 
[Exeunt  Zara  and  Selima, 


Enter  Osman  md  Orasbun. 
Osman,  Swifter,  ye  hours,  move  on;  my 
fury  glows 

Impatient,  and  would  push  the  wheels  of  iinir. 
How  now?  Wbat  message  dost  thou  brin^? 

Speak  boldly. 
What  answer  gave  she  to  the  letter  sent  her  ? 
Mel.  She  blusb*d,  and  trembled,  and  grew 

pale,  and  paus*d; 
Then  blushed,  and  read  it,  and  again  grew  pale ; 
And  wept,  and  smilM,  and  doubted,  anil  rc- 

solvM: 

For  after  all  this  race  of  varied  passions. 
When  she  had  sent  me  out,  and  callM  me 
back. 

Tell  him  (she  cried)  who  has  intrusted  thee. 
That  Zara^s  heart  is  tix*d,  nor  shrinks  at  danger; 
And  that  my  failbful  friend  will,  at  the  hour, 
£xpect  and  introduce  him  to  his  wish. 

Usrnan.  Enough ;  be  gone !  I  bave  no  e^r 
for  more.    [To  the  Slave. 
Leave  me,  thou  too,  Orasmin.  Leave  mc,  life,. 
For  evVy  mortal  aspect  movits  my  hate: 

[To  Orasmin. 

Leave  me  to  my  distraction,  [Exit  Orasmin, 
Who  am  I?  Heav'n!  Who  am  I?  Whal  re- 
solve I? 

Zara!  Nerestan!  sound  these  words  like  names 
Decreed  to  join  ?  Why  pause  I  ?  Perish  Zara— 
Would  i  could  tear  her  image  from  ray  heart 

Re-enter  Orasmin. 
Orasmin !  Friend !  return,  1  cannot  bear 
This  absence  from  thy  reason :  ^was  unkind, 
^Twas  cruel  to  obey  me,  thus  distressed. 
And  wanting  power  to  think,  when  I  bad  lost 
thee. 

How  goes  the  hour?  Has  be  appearM,  this  rival? 
Perish  the  shameful  sound,  ihi  villain  .Chris- 
tian ! 

Has  he  appearM  below? 

Oras.  Silent  and  dark 
Tb^  uobreatbing  world  is  hush*d,  as  if  it  heard 
And  listcnM  to  your  sorrows. 

Osman.  Ob,  treacherous  night ! 
Thou  lend^st  thy  ready  veil  to  evVy  treason. 
And  teeming  mischiefs  thrive  beneath  thy  shade. 
Hark!  Hcard*st  thou  nothing? 

Oras.  My  lord. 

Osman.  A  voice,  like  dying  groans! 
Or€is.  I  listen,  but  can  hear  notl^ng. 
Osman.  Again!  look  out — he  comes — 
Oras,  Nor  tread- of  mortal  foot,  nor  voictf 
1  hear: 

The  still  seraglio  lies,  profoundly  plungM 
In  death-like  silence!  notbing  stirs. — ^Tbe  air 
Is  soft,  as  infant  sleep,  no  breaking  wing;^ 
Steals  through  the  shadows  to  awaken  night. 
Osman,    Horrors  a  thousand  times  more 

dark  than  these. 
Benight  my  sufTring  soul.     Thou  dost  not 

know 

To  what  excess  of  tenderness  I  lovM  her:  * 
I  knew  no  happiness  but  what  she  gave  ni^ 
Nor  could  have  felt  a  misery  hut  for  heri 
Pity  this  weakness — mine  are  tears,  Orasmiii| 
Tbat  faU  not  oft,  nor  lightly. 

Oras.  Tears  !  Oh,  heaven ! . 
Oh,  my  unbappy  lord !  I  tremble  for  jou — 
Osman,  Do — tremble  «t  my  sufferings,  a^ 
my  love; 


At  my  rev 


;tis  due, 


all 
Wail 
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And  will  not  lie*  deluded. 

Oras.  flark!  I  bear 
The  steps  of  men  alon^  the  neighbVing  wi 

Oiinan,  FIj!  seize  him!  *tisNerestan!  W 
no  chains, 

Bnt  drag  him  down  to  my  impatient  eye. 

[Exit  Oreut, 

Enter  Zara  and  Selima,  in  tht;  dark. 
Zara,  ^Vhere  art  thou,  Selima?  Give  me 
thy  hand, 
h  is  so  dark,  I  tremble  as  I  step, 
With  fears  and  startings,  never  felt  till  now! 
Osnuut,  Damnation !  tis  her  voice !  the  well- 
known  sound 
That  has  so  oAen  charmed  me  into  baseness! 
I  ■  [Draws  a  Dagger. 

Retenge,  stand  firm,  and  intercept  his  wishes ! 
Rerenge!  On  whom?  No  matter:  earth  and 
heaveA 

Would  biushj  should  1  forbear:  now,  Zara, 
now^    [Drops  the  Dagger. 

I  mnst  not,  cannot  slrikci  the  starting  steel, 
rnwilliog,  flies  my  hand',  and  shuns  to  wound 

her. 

Zara.  This  is  the  private  path ;  come  near> 
er,  lead  me. 
Are  we  not  noticM,  think^st  thou  ? 
Set,  Fear  not,  madam; 

II  cannot  now  be  long,  ere  we  shall  meet  him. 
Osman.  That  word  has  given  me  bacli  my 

ebbing  rage. 

\ticco0ers  the  Dagger. 
Zara,  I  walk  in  terror,  and  my  heart  fore- 
bodes. 

WWs  there?  Nerestan!  Is  it  you?  O  wel 
come  — 

Osman.    [Stabs  A#fr.]  Tbis  to  thy  heart. 

n^^is  not  th^  traitor  nieets  thee, 
Tis  the  hetray'd,  who  writes  it  in  thy  blood. 
Zara,   Oh,  gracious  heaven!  receive  my 
parting  soul, 
.\nd  take  thy  trembling  servant  to  thy  mercy. 

[Dies. 

Osman,    Soul!  then  revenge  has  reachM 

thee.    I  will  now 
Haste  from  this  fatal  place :  I  cannot  leave  her! 
Whom  did  I  strike?  Was  this  the  act  of  love? 
Swallow  me,  earth!  She's  silent!  Zara*s  dead 
And  should  I  live  to  see  returning  day. 
Twill  show  me  but  her  blood!  show  me  left 

joyless, 

1b  a  wide,  empty  world,  with  nothing  round 
me,' 

Bat  penitence  and  pain :  and  yet  Was  just 
Bark!  Destiny  has  sent  her  lover  to  me, 
To  fiO  my  vengeance,  and  restore  my  joy. 

Re-'enter  Orasbon,  vt4th  Nerestan. 
Approach,  thou  wretch !  th#tr  more  than  cursVl ! 

come  near!  ,  * 

Tkou  who,  in  gratitude  for  freedom  gainM, 
JJast  giv'n  tne  misej*ies  beyond  thy  ovi^n ! 
Tliou  heart* of  hero  with  a  trailor^s  soul! 
^  my  commands  obey'd? 
Oras.  All  is  preparM. 

Osnutn*  Thy  wanton  eyes  look  round  im 
search  oi  her 
Whose  love,  descending  to  a  slave  like  thee,' 
From  my  dishonoured  handl  received  her  doom, 
S«e!  where  she  lies — 

Ner,  Ob,  £9$a[,  rash  mistake ! 


Osman.  Dosl  thoii'  bbhaHl'  heV,  slaved  * 
Ner.  Unhappy  sister!  .  .■  . 

Osman.  Sister!  ]'>idit  thou  say  sister?  If 
lho\i  diifii, ' 
Bless  me  with  deafitc^ss,  Lcareti  ! 

Ner.  Tyrant!  I  did.    »         '  . 
Sfic  was  my  sister.    All  that  now  is  left  thee, 
Dispatch — ^From  liiy  disiracled*heart  drain  next 
The  remnant  of" the  rdyal  Christian  blood! 
Old  Lusignan,  expiring'  in  iti j-  arms,  ' 
Sent  his  too  wretched  son,  with  his  last  blessr 
ing, 

To  his  now  murder rt  daligtiler ! 
W(mld  I  had  seen  Ihc  Weeding  innocent! 
I  would  have  liVd  to  kp^ak  trt  ^cr  in.  deat(i; 
WotHd  have  awaketiM  in  her  Itinguid  hea'it 
A  livelier  sense  of  her  ahandonM  God^      ,  ^ 
Thai  God,  wt^  left  by  her,  foi^ook  her  too. 
And  gave  the  ^bor  Tost  Sufferdr  to  thy  rage... 
Osr/ian.  Thy  sister!  Lusignan  her  'father: 
Selima! 

Can  this  he  trtie?  "drid  'hjive  1  wVong*(!  thc^ 
Zara?  '       .  .. .. 

Sel,  Thy  lore  vrarr  ail  the  dond  ''tvnxl  lier 
and  he;>v''n'*    ^  ;  ,v 

Osmarii  Be  dumhi  :  for  thfHi  art  liase,.  xh 
add  diktractioh  ' 
To  my  already  mbi^e  th6n*bl(^eding  heaVll  '  ' 
And  was  thy  love  sincere? 'What  tiien  remains? 
Ner,  Why  should    tyroTit  hesitate  on  mmv 

derf;  ' '   ■  •  V  .  "  '  \ 

There  now  remains  but  muie.  of  alt  tbe  Uood. 
Which  through  thy  father's  erttel  reigfl  antl 
thine,         '  '    '  .  . 

Has  never  ceased  to  stream  on  Syria's  s'aiids. 
Restore  a  wretch  to  his  tmh^ppj'  race  ;• 
Nor  hope  that  torments,  dfter  such  a  isc^rie,  ] 
Can  force  one  feeble  groan  to  feast  ihy  angerv 
I  waste  my  fruitless  words  ,in  empty  air ; 
The  tyrant,  o'er  the  bleeding  wound  he  mad(^, 
Hangs  his  unmoving  eye,  and  heeds  not  mr. 
Osman.  Oh,  Zara ! 

Oras.  Alas,  my  lord,  return !  Whither  would 
grief 

Transport  your  geu'rous  heart?  This  Christian 
dog  — 

Osman.  Take  off  his  fetters,  and  observe 
my  will: 

To  him  and  all  his  friends,  give  instant  liberty: 
Pour  a  profusion  of  tlie  richest  gifts 
On  these  unhappy  Christians;  and  when  heap'd 
With  vary'd  benefits,  and  charg'd  with  riches, 
Give  'em  safe  conduct  to  tlie  nearest  port. 
Oras.  But,  sir  — 
Osman.  Reply  not,  but  obey. 
Fly — nor  dispute  thy  /nasler's  last  command. 
Thy  prince,  who  orders  — and  thy  friend,  who 
loves  thee  ! 

Go  —  lose  no  time  —  farewell  —  be  gone  —  and 
thou! 

Unhappy  warrior — yet  less  lost  than  I — 
Haste  Jrom  our  bloody  land,  and  to  thy  own 
Convey  this  poor  pale  object  of  my  rage. 
Tliy  king,  and  all  his  Christians,  -  when  they, 
hear 

Thy  miseries,  shall  mourn  'em  with  tbeir  tears; 
But,  if  ihou  teil'st  'em  mine,  and  tclPsl  'em 
truly, 

They  w'ho  shall  hate  my  crime,  shall  pity  me. 
Take  too,  this  poniard  with  thee^  which  my 

hand  . 
Has  slain'd  walh  bl«|di^flka#@dgl@y  own; 


T^O  W^Mwith  tHft  I  muvderM  bet*  I  Iot'cI; 
The  noblest  and  most  virtuous  amon^  vro- 
■  •  -mtfnl  ,. 

The  souj  or^B^cQ^  4oa  fyiSe  o£  truth: 
T«lL*em  I  iaid  gm  epcft^m  at  ber  feet: 
Tell  *em  1  plung^       ^^^S^^  blood : 

TeH  .W  I  .sp  adoc^d-yand  lbus.revengM  her. 
.  •    ;  -  .  .         [Stabs  hirnself. 
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Rev'rence  this  iiero,  and  conduct  bira  safe. 

[Dies. 

Ner,  Direct  me,  great  inspirer  of  the  soul! 
How  I  should  act,  how  judge  in  this  distfess^! 
Amazing  grandeur!  and  detested  rage! 
Evhi  I,  amidst  my  tears,  admire  this  foe,  • 
And  mourn  his  death,  who  livM  to  give  me 

woe.'  [Curtain  falls,  ^ 


H  O  M  E. 


*  loA%  HoxTKi  II  liilfv?  «f  ScoirlvQdj  born  in  iht      inilj  of  Ancmm,  In  Roxborgtltire,  in  ijiA,  after  flie  uiaal  coone 
«f  ediii»lion  Cnr  Ui«  churtltj  wii'  oidaLntii  und  iudu^^ttil  Ko  the  living  of  AtheltUneford,  and  vas  Uie  tuccetioruf  iheRcTi  t 
Mr   l^J'irr  4tith(»T  of  T^e  Gravt.     In  itic  i  ibcUiun  mj  1745  he  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  exitlinf  governmeBl. 
He  prtjtnt  ■!  tba-  billle  or  Filklt-L;   wIicfe   lit-  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  wilhK  five  or  *ix  other  genllemra, 

vciped  frtmi  t)i«  c«»t|e  of  P^H  ii^  A  liar  l\yt  febclJ  ion  he  returned  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Having  a  n«- 
lu/iil  ii)Eiiii]£linii  for  ihc  Jlelli^t  Lclircn^  whic^li  h<  li^d  cultivated  with  some  care;  he  wrote  his  tragedv  of  Doa^ 
latr  and  pmcnliril  iil  lo  tlip  v.aasfitrj  of  tLc  E:d|otMirgh  Theatre.  Its  reception  will  be  easily  imagined  from  tha 
follow  iMfl  ijic(.iloti^.  Diirini  lliF  rF|irr»t:iM[iLlrjA  a  youpg  and  sanguine  Scotchman,  in  the  pit,  transported  with  d»- 
lifhil  hveI  iM%thiiAiiirai,  triad  oiil  an  ■  »ii<ldt:A  ivilJi  iq  AIT  of  triumph,  Weel  luds ;  hwtpr's  yeer  Wollr  Shokspeer  nou!" 
{w^sT^  U  y^iJiE:  WiUlitfi  j»baiip?)iri>  odtt),  T]»i:  ftiLtrs<.'r  being  a  clergyman,  the  reseniment  of  the  elders  of  the  kirk* 
virl  ni^ilt  .alh'cf  xi?aluiJii  mtriii&T  m  of  liiAi  ^rrtt  inflamed,  not  only  against  him,  blit  the  performers  also;  on  whom, 
lD|cLhcr  viiili  hiiQi  llifiy  U^aU  dt^miiinc rd  ibcir  tnalfti  riias  in  pamphlets  and  public  papers.  The  latter  indeed  ii  was 
out  of  thc^r  p*^tfl'  (trcjiUy  io  'injvir«;  but  ihcir  rrrd  wis  near  falling  very  heavy  on  the  author,  whom, the  aasembl^  re- 
pufliMlinl^  nnd  cm  ut'l' fron^  his  prercristiilst  In  t^n'gr.-'jid,  however,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  fneada, 
and  lining  tTir^vug^lh  Lh«  irilcrcst  of  tbe  iTtrl  of  bcttt  iukI  some  other  persons  of  distinction,  revommepded  to  the  notice 
flf  h&  prJMrnl  mivirttv.  thrn  Pfinta  ai  'W^ka.  Viii  Itoyhl  Highness  was  pleased  to  bestow  a  pension  on  him;  thus* 
•hell^rinfi,  him  ondctr  W\*  ijvm  paCrttfiflgii'p  Ui!  pitE  'n  i-m  of  the  power  of  either  higotry,  envy,  ur  malcToIcnce  to  blast 
his  Laurelii  Mr  Hf>inc  ^f^fr^nntrdi  furautd  hln  jvoL'tlcn]  eilorts,  and  produced  more  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  brought 
oil  Lfae  stflfQ  in  LitJitdnn;  but  Uoi^g;liii  itiiitt  aLwh'ts  "iind  as  his  mas^cr-piecc  in  dramatic  writing.  He  never  after- 
frardi  rcstimc^il  hie  iikricql  prurcs*j<iB»  whi^^h  h«r  ImiI  ,il  andoned  in  1767;  but  enjoyed  a  place  Utider  government  in 
idcodind.  Mr*  Hiinic^  alMaya  ihe  friend  lud  piiriiii  nif  merit,  as  far  as  his  circumstances  would  admit,  was  the  meana  of 
hrijifring  \\\^  ci-'LiirbrilL-d  ]PtJcm>  of  Oiuijin  fo  jif^hL.  \\  l>.le  Macphersott  Was  schoolmaster  of  Huthv<en  in  Badenoch,  he 
orcnpir^  bit  letjnrF  huarA  III  colievLmg,  Fruni  lEie  ■ni\U\'',  but  illiterate  bards  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  fragments  of 
Lhe*o  !ii^7nLL«blr  pocmt  t  a  few  of  ihium  hf  tr«n»liiU:d,  ,ind  inserted  in  a  weekly  Miscellany,  then  publishing  at  Edin- 
bm-pLh.  The  bcaMty  nf  ibcfii  |tjeec!>  aonn  iUrMLL«4  y\iir  notice  of  B<r.  Home,  Dr.  Robrrtsun  and  Dr.  Blair;  and  they  ^ 
rcsntved  Lu   Mnt  Miii:p}tFiioti  on  a  iinrney  all  over  tSe  Highlands,  at  their  expence,  tu  collect  the  originals  of  Ihoae 

EocMf,   vhirh  btTC  linre  be«ti  a  ^ubjrct  of  <□  murli  1  ufltroversj.     Mr.  Home  died  at  Manchestar-house  near  l^in- 
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Tbis  piece  was  first  produced  at  Edinburgh,  1766 ;  andUhe  success  it  met  with,  induced  onr  aathor  to  offer  It  to 
the  London  managers;  Where,  notwithstanding  all  the  influence  exerted  in  its  favour,  it  wis  refused  b/  Garrick.  Mr. 
Rich,  however,  accepted  it,  and  it  wa»  acted  the  first  time  at  Covent-garden,  March  the  i4th  1757;  where  its  real  worth 
idon  placed  it  out  of  the  reach  of  critical  censure.  The  plot  was  suggested  by  the  pathetical  old  Scotch  ballad  of  Gil 
(or  Child)  MorricCf  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  Percy's  ReUque»  of  Ancient  Poetry^  and  it  is  founded  on  the 
quarrels  of  the  families  01  Douglas  and  other  of  the  Scots  clans.  This  tragedy  has  a  great  deal  of  pathos  in  it,  sobm 
of  the  narratives  are  pleasingly  affecting,  and  the  descriptions  poetically  beautiful.  On  its  first 'appearance  Hume  garre 
hii  dpinion,  that  is  was  one  of  the  mosl  interesting  and  pathetic  pieces  ever  exhibited  ifi  an^  theatre.  He  declared, 
that  the  author  possessed  the  true  theatric  g#nins  6f  (ihakspcare  and  Otway ;  but  we  must  remember,  that  the  author 
was  a  Scotchman,  consequently  such  extravagant  praise  requires  no  comment.  Gray  however  had  so  high  an  opinioa. 
of  this  first  drama  of  Mr.,  Home,  that  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  1757,  he  says,  1  am  greatly  struck  with  the  tragedy 
of  J}ougtaat  though  it  hai^  infinite  fanlts:  the  author  seems  to  have  retticTed  the  true  langlia^e  of  the  Stage,  which  ha* 
been  lost  for  these  hundred  y**rs;  and  there  is  one  scene  (between  Matilda  and  the  Old  Peasant)  so  masterly^  thai  it 
strikes  me  blidd  to  all  the  defecu  in  the  ^orld."  To  this  opinion  every  reader  of  taste  will  refdiiy  subscribe.  Joha-> 
ion  blames  Mr.  Gray  for  concluding  his  celebrated  ode  with  suicide;  a  circumntance  borrowed  perhaps  from  Dougl^, 
in  which  lady  Randolph,  otherwise  a  blaiheless  character,  precipitates  h'efsalf,  like  the  Bard,  from  a  cliff,  into  eleraHj. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE; 

NCHrVAL.  I  GLBnXlVON.     I  DONALD.  |  SERVANT.  f  lADT  RANDOLPH. 

LORD  RANDOLPH.     I  STRANGER.  OFFICER.  PRISONER.         I  ANNA. 


ACT  L 

Scene  I. — Tlie  Court  of  a  Castle,  surrounded 
with  VFoods,  .  V 

Enter  Ladt  Randolph. 


lancholy  gloom 
Accords  with  my  souPs  sadness,  and  draws  forth 
The  Toice  of  sorrow  from  my  bursting  heart, 
Farewell  awhile:  I  will  not  leave  you  Jong; 
For  in  your*  shades  I  deem  some  spirit  dwells^ 
Who  from  tbe  chiding^streanii  or  groaning  oak^ 


Still  bears  and  answers  to  Matilda^s  moan. 
Ob,  Douglas!  Douglas!  if  departed  ghostar 
Are  e'er  permitted  to  review  this  %rorld. 
Within  tne  circle  of  that  wood  tbou  art/ 
And  with  tbe  passion  of  immortals  bear^ 


Ladjr  R.  Ye  woods  and  wilds,  whose  me-  HVly  lamentation  :'bear^st  iby  wretched  wife 


Weep  for  her  husband  slain,  her  infant  lost. 
My  bro therms  timeless  death  I  se.em  to  moum^ 
Who  pensbM  with  thee  on  this  fatal  ilaj. 
But  Randolph  comes,  whom  fate  has 
my  lord, 

To  chide  my  angjuish^  and  die&ud  the  dii;ai4. 
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*  Enter  Lord  Randolph. 

Lord  JL  Again  these  weeds  of  woe  !  say, 
dost  tbou  well 
To  feed  a  passion  which  consumes  thy  life? 
Tbe  living  claim  some  duty;  vainly  thou 
Bestow*st  thy  cares  upon  the  silent  dead. 
JLadj  R,  Silent,  alas!   is  he  for  whom  I 
mourn: 

QiildlesSy  without  memorial  of  his  name, 
Ue  only  now  in  my  rememhrance  lives. 

Lord  JL  Time,  that  wears  out  ithe  trace  of 
deepesi  aogui^, 
Has  past  o*er  thee  in  vain. 
Sare  thou  art  not  the  daughter  of  sir  Malcolm : 
Strong  was  his  ra^e,  eternal  his  resentment: 
For  when  thy  hrother  fell,  he  smilM  to  hear 
Tliat  Douglas*  son  in  the  satfie  field  was  siain. 

Ladjr  £  Oh!  rake  not  up  the  ashes  of  my 
faiher»  : 

hiplacaUe  resentment  was  ibeir  crime, 
And  ^evous  has  the*  expiation  been. 
Lord  &.  Thy  grief  wrests  to  its  purposes 

my  words. 
I  nercr  askM  of  thee  that  ardent  love  n 
VVhidb  in  ihc  breasts  of  fancy^s  dbildren  burns. 
DeccBi  alleGtion  and  complacent  kindness 
Were  all  J  wishM  for;  Jm  I  wished  in  vain. 
Hence  with  the  less  regret  my  eyes  behold 
Tbe  storm  of  war  that  gathers  o  er  this  land : 
If  I  should  perish  by  the  Danish  sword, 
Matilda  would  not  shed  one  tear  the  more. 
Ladf  IL  Th»u  dost  not  think  so :  woful 

as  I  am, 

I  k>Te  thy  me^ij  and  esteem  thy  rirtues. 
But  whitber  goest  thou  now? 

LordM,  Straight  to  the  camp, 
Where  ev£ry  warrior  oo  the  tiptoe  ataads 
Of  expectation,  and  impatient  asks 
Each  who  arrives,  if  he  is  come  to  tell 
Tke  Danes  are  landed. 

LadjR,  O,  may  adverse  winds, 
Far  from  the  coast  of  Scotland  drive  their 
fleetl  ' 

And  erery  soldier  of  both  hosts  return 
In  peace,  and  safety  to  his  pleasant  home ! 
Lord  IL  Thou  speak*st  a  woraan^s,  hear  a 

warrior's  wish: 
Ri^  from  their  native  land,  the  stormy  north, 
May  the  wind  blow,  till  every  keel  is  fixM 
Immoveable  in  Caledonia's  strand! 
Then  shall  our  foes  repent ^heir  bold  invasion, 
And  roving  armies  shun  the  fatal  shore, 
lady,  farewell:  I  leave  thee  not  alone; 
loadier  comes  one  whose  love  makes  duty 

light  lExfi, 

Enter  Aw  A, 
Anna,  Forgive  the  rashness  of  your  Anna's 
love ; 

^  rg^d  by  affection,  I  have  thus  presuniM 
To  iotemipt  your  solitary  thougnts; 
And  warn  you  of  the  hours  that  you  neglect, 
And  lose  in  sadness. 

Lad^  R.  So  to  lose  my  hours 
Is  all  the  use  I  wish  to  make  of  time. 

•dnna.  To  blame  thee,  lady,  suits  not  with 
my  state: 

|Mit  sore  I  am,  since  death  first  prey'd  on  man, 
Ne»er  did  sister  thus  a  brother  mourn. 
What  had  your  sorrows  been  if  you  had  lost, 
In  early  youth  the  husband  of  your  heart  ? 

WrAoh! 


Anna.  Hav^  I  dtstfessV  ybtt  with  officitms, 
love,  • 

And  ill-tim'd  .mention  of  your  brother*s  (ate? 
Forgive  mc,  bdy :  hiimbte  though  (  am;  ' 
The,  mind  I  beaj^  partakes  nok  o£  my  fortune: 
So  fervently  I  love  you-,  that,  to  «lrj  ' 
These  piteous  tears,  IM  throi^-  ray  life  away. 

Lcui/  IL  What  power  directed  thy  unr-, 
consdocu  tongue 
To  speak  as  thou  hast  done?  to  name — 

Anna.  I  know  not; 
But  since  my  words  have  m^e  my  i«istreas 
tren^k^ 

I  will  speak  so  n^  more;  bat  siknC 
IVIy  tears  with  Ker^. 

Lady  /t.  No,  thou  ^halt  not  be  aiieot.  • 
ril  trust  4hy  faiths  love,  and  tbou  %Mt  be 
H^ncefoklth  the  instructed  jpartner  of  mf  wo^ 
But  what  ayailiS  it?  Can  thy  leebl^  pity 
Ro!i  back  the  flood  of  never«ebhing  time?  > 
Compel  the  earth  and  ocean  to  give,  up 
Their  dead  alive?  ..       ♦  * 

Anna,  What  means  my  noUir  iQistness? 

Lady  a.  Didst  thou  not  asjk,  'wbaA  ha^I  tafy 
.  sorrows  heedo, 
If  I  in  early  yotdli  had  lost  a  h«^9od  ? 
In  the  coU  bosom  of  the  .es^rik  is  lodg'd, 
MaAgled  with  wounds,  the.  hu&bimd  of  .ntjf 

•  yoalh; 
And  in  some  cavern  of  the  ocean  lies 
My  child  and  his — 

Anna.  Oh!  lady  wosi  revered! 
The  tale  wrapt  up  in  your  a]S»ning  .wpr^s 
Deign  to  unfold,  v 

Ladjr  R.  Alas!  an  avcieaat  feud,  -  - 
Hereditary  evil,  was  the  source  \  , 

Of  my  misfortunes.    Ruling  £»te.*  decreed, 
That  my  brave  brother  should  in  battle  save 
The  life  of  Douglas'  son,  our  bonne's  ibe: 
The  youthful  warriors  vow'd  eternal  friendship. 
To  see  the  vaunted  sister  of  his  friend, 
Impatient,  Douglas  to  Balarmo  came, 
Under  a  borrow'd  name.-^My  heart  be  gained ; 
Nor  did  I  long  refuse  the  hand  he  begg'd: 
My  brother's  presence  authoriz'd  our  marriage. 
Three  weeks,   three  little  weeks,  with  wings 
of  down, 

Had  o'er  tfs  flown,  when  my  lov'd  lord  was 
call'd 

To  fight  his  father's  battles;  and  with  him. 
In  spite  of  all  my  tears,  did  Malcolm  go. 
Scarce  were  they  gone,  when  my  stern  sire 
was  told. 

That  the  false  stranger  was  lord  Douglas'  son. 
Frantic  with  rage,  tbe  baron  drew  his  sword, 
And  cjuestion'd  me.    Aione,  forsaken,  faint. 
Kneeling  beneath  his  sword,  falt'ring,  I  took 
An  oath  equivocal,  that  I  ne'er  wt>uld 
Wed  one  of  Douglas'  name.  Sincerity! 
Thou  first  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  onward  path!   although  the  earth  shouM 
gape, 

And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  destruction  cry, 
To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way. 

Anna,  Alas!  Iiow  few  of  women's  fiearful 
kind 

Durst  own  a  truth  so  hardy! 

LadyH  The  first  truth 
Is  easiest  to  avow.    This  moral  learn, 
This  precious  ^oral,  from  ray  tragic  tale. — 
In  a  lew  days  the  dreadfuL  tidings  came 
That  Douglas  and       ^ld^yHl|^^e  slain. 
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My  Utrdi  my  liie  £  my  kuslKindl — mi^hly  God! 
Wiiat  bad  I  done  to  meril  such  afiitctjon? 

Atimi.  My  dcareMlaiJy,  mnny  a  talc  of  tears 
iVe  tisten'd  to  ;  hut  never  did  1  hear 
A  tale  so  Aad  as  ihh. 

Ludj  R,  In  the  first  days 
Of  my  disXriHTling  grief,  1  "found  myscir— 
A.*  wort) err  wish  to  be  wbo  love  ihcir  lords. 
But  wbcj  diir*t        my  falljer?  tbe  good  prresi 
Wto  joiii'd  our  ban  lis,  my  brolbtr's  ancit^t 
tutor, 

Willi  hu  IotM  Malcolm,  m  the  battle  fell: 
ThcT  two  alone  were  priyy  to  the  marriage. 
On  "silence  and  concealment  I  resolv'd, 
Til!  time  jfaould  mskc  my  father's  fbrtuni;  mine, 
'Thatt  v*r)  night  on  whick  «iy  son  was  boru, 
]^y  nuisef  tbe  only  conridant  I  had, 
iSfrt  otii  with  htm  to  ixntch  her  si^ster^s  house: 
But  nurse,  nor  infant  ha  to  I  ever  seen, 
Or  heard  of,  Anna^  since  that  fatil  hour, 
Anfia,  Not  *ecii  nor  heard  of  I  then  perhtips 
he  lites. 

Lt^j  tL  Wo»  It  was  dark  Deeember  \  wipd 
and  rain 

flad  beat  all  viight.    Across  the  Carron  lay' 
Tke  df'itinVl  road,  and  in  its  swelling  flood 
Mv  faitbfiil  servant  perished  with  my  cbihL 
<Ohl  h:id  I  died  when  my  lov*d  btishand  fell! 
Had  so  rue  good  aneel  opM  to  me  the  book 
Of  Providence,  »na  let  me  rpad  my  life, 
My  heart  had  broke,  when  I  beheld  tbe  -hiiiti 
Of  iHs^  which  one  by  one  i  have  entlurM. 
Atma.    That  God^  whose   ministers  gnod 
angels  are, 

llath  shut  the  book,  in  mwcy  to  mankind. 
Bui  wc  must  leave  this  theme:  Glenahon 
comes; 

1'  iiiw  him  bend^  on  you  his  thoughtful  eyes^ 
And  hither^vards  he  slowly  stalks  his  way- 
IttBiiy  R.  1  will  aToid  him.    An  ungracious 
person 

Is  doubly  irksome  in  an  hour  like  this. 

Anna»  Why  speaks  mv  lady  thus  of  Ran- 

(tolph^s  neir? 
Lctdjr  R>  Because  he^s  not  the  heir  of  Ran- 
dolph's Tirtues. 
Subtle  and  shrewd,  he  offers  to  mankind 
An  artificial  image  of  himself:  ^ 
Yet  is  he  braye  and  politic  in  war, 
And  stands  aloft  in^Lese  unruly  times. 
Why  I  describe  him  thus  FU  tell  hereafter. 
Stay,  and  detain  him  till  1  reach  tbe  castle. 

[JFa//. 

Anna,  Ob  happiness!  where  art  thou  to  be 
found? 

I  see  tbou  dwellest  not  with  birth  and  beauty, 
Though  graced  with  grandeur,  and  in  wealth 
array'd ; 

Nor  dost  tbou,  it  would  seem,  with  yirtue 
dwell; 

Else  bad  this  gentle  lady  miss*d  thee  not. 

Enter  Glinalvon. 

GUn,  What  dost  tbou  muse  on,  meditating 
maid? 

Like  some  entranced  and  Tisionanr  seer, 
On  earth  tbou  stand*st,  thy  thougntf  ascend  to 
beayen. 

Anna.  Would  that  I  were,  e*ea  as  tbou 
say*st,  a  seer. 
To  have  my  doubts  by  heayenly  Tision  cleared. 


DOUGLAS. 

Glen.  What 


[Act  BL 

'dost  thou  doubt  of?  V^bit 
hast  tbou  to  do 
With  subjects  intricate?   Thy  youth,  thy 
beauty. 

Cannot  be  questionM :  think  of  these  ffood 

gilU;  • 
And  then  thy  contemplations  will  be  pledling. 
Anna,  Let  women  riew  yon  monument  of 

woe, 

>Then  boast  of  beauty :  who  so  fair  as  she  ? 
But  I  must  follow;  this  revolying  daj 
Awakes  the  memory  of  her  ancient  woes. 

Glen.  So! — Lady  Randolph  shuns  me;  by- 
and-hy 

ni  woo  her  as  tbe  lion  wooes  bis  brides. 
The  deed's  a  doing  now,  that  makes  me  lord 
Of  these  rich  yalleys,  and  a  chief  of  pow*r. 
The  season  is  most  apt;  my  sounding  steps 
Will  not  be  heard  amidst  the  din  or  arms* 
Randolph  has  HtM  too  long;  bis  better  fate 
Had  tbe  ascendant  once,  and  kept  me  down : 
When  1  had  seizM  tbe  dame,  by  chance  lie 
came, 

Rescu*d,  and  bad  the  lady  for  bis  labour: 

I  'scapM  unknowii;  a  slender  consolation! 

Heav'n  is  my  witness  that  I  do  not  lore 

To  sow  in  peril,  and  let  others  reap 

Tbe  jocund  harvest.    Yet  I  am  not  safe; 

By  love,  or  something  like  it,  stung,  inflamed, 

Madly  I  blabbVl  my  passion  to  bis  wife, 

And  she  has  threatened  to  acquaint  bim  of  it 

The  way  of  woman's  will  1  cfo  not  know: 

But  well  I  know  the  baron's  yrratb  is  deadlj. 

I  will  not  live  in  fear;  the  man  I  dread 

Is  as  a  Dane  to  me;  ay,  and  the  man 

Who  stands  betwixt  me  and  my  chief  desire — 

No  bar  but  he;  she  has  no  kinsman  near; 

No  brother  in  his  sister's  quarrel  bold; 

And  for  the  rii^hleous  cause,  a  stranger^s  cause,  > 

I  know  no  chief  that  will  defy  Glenaiyon. 

ACT  n. 

ScEifB  L—A  Coitrtf  etc* 
Enter  SerQonts  and  a  Stranger  at  one  Door, 
a/zd  Lady  Randolph  and  Ann  a  al  another. 
Lady  R,  What  means  this  clamour  ?  Stran-  * 
ger,  speak  secure; 
Hast  thou  been  wrong'd  ?  have  these  rude  men 
presumed 

To  vex  the  weary  traveller  on  his  way? 
ISerp,    By  us  no  stranger  ever  sofifer^d 
.wrong : 

This  man  with  outcry  wild  has  call'd  us  forth  ; 
So  sore  afraid  be  cannot  speak  bis  fears. 

Enter  Lord  Randolph  and  No&tal,  twlh 
their  Stvords  drawn  and  bloodjr. 
Lady  R,  Not  vain  the  stranger's  fears!  how 

fares  my  lora? 
Lord  R.  That  it  fares  well,  thanks  to  UaU 
gallant  youth, 
Whose  valour  savVl  me  from  a  wt^tcbed  deatii. 
«As  down  tbe  winding  dale  I  walk'd  alone. 
At  tbe  cross  way  four  armed  men  attack'd  me  ^ 
Rovers,  I  judge,  from  the  licentious  camp. 
Who  would  have  quickly  laid  lord  Ranaol|^ 
low, 

Had  not  this  brave  and  generous  stranger  com^ 

Like  my  good  angel,  in  tbe  hour  of  Ate, 

And  mocking  danger,  made  my  foes  his  o^wn. 


SCEHB  1.]  DOUGLAS. 

Tbey  turnM  upon  bim,  but  bis  active  arm 
Siruck  to  tbe  ground,  from  whence  they  rose 
no  more, 

Tbe  fiercest  two ;  tbe  others  fled  amain. 
And  left  bim  master  of  the  bloody  field. 
Speak,  lady  Randolph,  upon  beauly*s  tongue 
Dwell  accents  pleasing  to  the  brave  and  bold; 
Speaky  noble  dame,  and  thank  him  for  thy  lord. 
Ladjr  IL  My  lord ,  I  cannot  speak  what 
now  1  feel; 

My  beart  overflows  with  gratitude  to  heaven. 
And  to  this  noble  youth,  who,  ali  unknown 
To  you  and  yours,  deliberated  not, 
Nor  pausM  at  peril,  but,  humanely  brave, 
Fougnt  on  your  side  against  such  fearful  odds. 
Have  Tou  not  learnM  ot  hhn  whom  we  should 
thank? 

Whom  call  tbe  saviour  of  lord  Randolph*s  life? 
Lard  IL  I  askM  that  question,  and  be  an- 
swerM  not; 
Bat  I  must  know  who  my  deliverer  is. 

[To  Norcal. 

Nm\  A  low-bom  man,  of  parentage  obs- 
cure, 

Who  nought  can  boast,  but  bis  desire  to  be 
A  spldier,  and  to  gain  a  name  in  arms. 
Lord  IL   Who^er  thou  art,  thy  spirit  is 
'  ennobrd 

By  tbe  gr^at  King  of  kings:  thou  art  ordai^^d 
And  stamp*d  a  hero,  by  the  sovereign  band 
Of  nature!  Blush  not,  flower  of  modesty 
As  well  as  valour,  to  declare  thy  birth. 
Nor.  My  name  is  Norval :  on  the  Gram- 
pian hills 

My  iatber  feeds  his  flocks;  a  frugal  swain, 
Whose  constant  cares  were  to  increase  his 
store, 

And  keep  bis  onty  son,  myself,  at  home. 
For  I  bad  heard  of  battles,  and  I  long*d 
To  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord: 
And  beav*n  soon  granted  what  my  sire  denied. 
This  moon  which  rose  last  night,  round  9fi 
my  shield. 

Had  not  yet  filPd  her  boms,  when,  by  her  light, 
A  band  of  fierce  barbarians,  from  tbe  hills, 
RuahM  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  vale, 
Sweeping  our  fiocks  and  herds.    The  shep- 
herds fled 
For  safety  and  for  succOur.    I  alone. 
With  bended  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
Hover*d  about  tho  enemy,  and  markM 
Tbe  road  be  took;  then  hasted  to  my  friends. 
Whom,  with  a  troop  of  iifty  chosen  men, 
I  met  advancing.   The  pursuit  I  led, 
Till  we  overtook  the  spoil-encumberM  foe. 
We  fought  and  conquered.    Ere  a  sword  was 
drawn, 

An  arrow  from  my  bow  bad  piercM  their 
«bief, 

Wko  wore  that  day  tbe  arms  which  now  I 
wear-. 

Returnhiff  borne  in  triumph,  I  disdained 
Tbe  shepnerd*s  slothful  lite ;  an^  bavib^  heard 
Thai  our  good  king  bad  summoned  his  bold 


good  king 

peers 

To  lead  their  warriors  to  the  Carron  «ide, 
I  left  my  father^s  bouse,  and  took  ^ith  me 
A  ckosen  servant  to  conduct  my  steps; 
Yon  trembling  c:oward,  who  forsook  his  mas- 
ter. ,  - 
^Mnfeying  with  this  intent ,   I  passM  these 
towers, 
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And,  heaven  directed,  evne  this  day  to  do. 
Tbe  happy  deed  that  gilds  my.  hunible  name. 
Lotyi  Rt  He  .is  aa  wise,  -as  brave:'  -  Wa$ 
over  tala  •  > 

With  such  .a  "gaDant  roodeaty  rehearsed  ? 
My  brave  deliverer!  thou  sbab  Anier  now 
A  nobler  list,  and  in  a-monanJit's  ^gbt 
Contend  with  princes  fcj^.-thc  prize  of  iame.. 
1  will  present  thee  to  our  Scottish. king; 
Whose  vaKartit  spirit  ever  Valour  -lov'd.  ■ 
Ah!  my  Matilda,  wher^foro  sAB£t»  that,  ledr? 
Ladjr  R,  I  cannot  say^  for  Various  afSsc- 
*  Hons,-  •        "•     ■  .  .  *" 
And  strangely  ming^od,  in  my..bo«om  svr«ll^ 
Yet  each  -of  th^-  may.  well  command  'a  tear. 
I  )oy  that  thou  art  safe;  and  I  admire  . 
Him  and  his  fortunes,  who  hath  wronghl,  tliy 

■  —  safety .    "'v'^    »      .  ' 
Yea,  as.  my  mind  predicts,  with  ibiae  his-  aw6. 
Obscure  and  friendless  ha.  tbe  «ftnny  sought. 
Bent  upon  peril,  in  the  . range  of  death  *  ^ 
Resolv'd'  to  bunt  for  fame^  nnd  if^ifh  his  nrord 
To  gain  distinction  which  bis  biiih  denied. 
In  tnia  nllerapl^  unknown  be  mkrh^  hare  :  pe- 
rished, ^ 
And'gain'd  with  ail  his  valour,  hnt  oblivioa^ 
Now  graced  by  thee,  bis  'nrfiuAs.  serve  no  mori) 
BeneaS)  despair^    The  8f»Idier  now  of  bope^' 
He  stands  conspicuous;  fame  and  gt^atrenovm 
Are  brought  within  the  compass,  of  his  sword. 
On  this  ray  mind  reflected, .  whilst  Tou  spok^ 
And  blessed  the  wonder.^oi4ung  Lord  of  heaven. 
Lord  IL  Pioui  and  -grateful  ever  a#e  ifay 
thoughts! 

My  deeds  shall  follow  where  thou  potnt^st  the 
way. 

Next  to  myself,  and  equal. to  Glenalvon, 
In  honour  and  command  shall  Norval  be. 
Nor.  I  know  not  how  to  thani  yon*  finde 
I  am 

In  speech  and  manners :  never  till  this  bolir 
Stood  I  in  such  a  presence:  yet^  pny  lord, 
There^s  something  in  my  breast,  which  makes 
me  bold 

To  say,  that  Norval  ne*er  will  shame  thy  fa- 
vour. 

Lcufy  R,  I  will  be  sworn  thou  wilt  not. 
Thou  shalt  be 
My  knight;  and  ever,  as  thou.>didst  to-day. 
With  happy  valour  guard  the  life  •f  Randolph* 
Lord  IL  Well  bast  thou  «poke.     Let  me 


reply ; "  [To  Norv£tl» 
11.   Iliy  high  desert 


forbid  rep 
We  are  thy  debtors  still. 
O^eilops  our  gratitude.   I  must  proceed, 
As  was  at  first  intended,  to  tbe  camp.  . 
Some  of  my  train  I  see  are  speeding  hither, 
Impatient  doubtless  of  their  lord^s  delav.  .  ' 
Go  with  me,  Norval,  and  thine  eyes  s  hall  sea 
The  chosen  warriors  of  thy  native  land. 
Who  languish  Tor  the  fight,  and  beat  the  air 
With  brandish*d  swords. 
Nor>  Let  us  be,  gone,  my  lord. 
Lord  IL  l^To  Lady  /?.]  About  the  tira 
that  the  de<;lining  sun 
Shall  his  broad  orbit  o^er  yon  bill  suspend, 
Expect  us  to  return.    This  night  once  more 
Within  these  walls  I  rest;  my  tent  1  pitch 
To-morrow  in  the  field.    Prepare  the  feast: 
FVee  is  his  heart  who  for, bis  country  fights: 
He  in  the  eve  of  battle  may  resign 
Himself  to  social  pleaswe :  sweetest  then, 
Wh«.  danger  to  ^^^l^e<j^^^^^ar. 


The  htimatl  joy  tbat  DC^er  mat  relurn. 

^]S^tf*ii/it  Lord  Hiiffdo/ftfi  ttftd  NofifaL 
'  ^  i^tdj       His  parlJiig  words  Jiave  ^trudi  a 
fatal  If ulk 

OK  Doui^^j!  Doii^la^l  tender  was  iK«  time 
When  wd  Iwo  paitlcti,  neW  to  nieol  a^aiq! 
Haw  many  yi-'am  of  unguiiU  and  iMspair 
U;i£  heavcu  aiutei^d  lo  tho»c  s^vvifl  p^titiig  hours 
Of  lovu  anrfJ  fo mines** 

Wrcttih  th:il  1  3tni    Alasi  why  am  1  io? 
hi  ctcry  hau|ty  parf-nl  f  n-pJnc. 
^JIiS^w  bioit  the  molher  of  yon  giilbnl  ^iorval! 
fihe  ibr  a  living  hiis^Hintl  ho  re  lier  jiams. 
And  bear<f  hfni  W^si  her  when  amaa  ^v-as  born : 
Sbe  nutVJ  h«j^  Hrrnling  tufa  lit  on  her  br«ii«lt 
Ticndiul  the  cbtUI,  nnd  re^ir  d  the  p (easing  boy  ; 
Sbe,  witb  f^fTccliorrs  triiunpbf  saw  tb<^  youlh 
iii  ^mce  a nti  cornel tnes£  .^tirpa&s  bU  peers: 
VVbiUt  [  to  a  ^lead  busbfinJ  bore  a  sdo, 
Abs^  Io  itf  troartn^  waters  gave  my  cbiJd, 

'  ^rtna.  Afjia!  alas!  wbj  will  you  tfriii  re^umi? 
¥(»iir  f^i-iefa&eih?  I  ihotfgbt  ibai  gallant  youth 
\  V o u  1 4  fo r  a  vv L J 1 1'  b a ve  w  o n  y  cm  fr otii  your  w oe, 
Oa  hitn  intent  yon  ^l^^ied,  >vjlh  a  Jooic 
^fuch  morp  tlelightf<l,  tbau  your  pensive  eye 
Jbs  dijij^nM  ou  ^iher  objeets  to  bestow, 

LiM^        DcbgJttcd,  say  "it  tho*i?  Ob!  even 
tbtre  mine  eye 
t'ound  fuel  for  my  Ltfe-consnming  sorrow? 
1  Lbi^ni^hlr  ibal  bnd  lite  son  of  Doii^b»  I'lvMp 


DOIGLAS. 
I  ha 


[Act  IL 


bate  beeTi  Vike  ihis  young  {^allanl 
ft  Iran  ^er, 

.\nd  pairM  with  blm  in  features  and  rn  sbapc^ 
"    iitii>wnienl-t^  as  in  yi'ar^,  1  deem. 


In  Ai 


Mj  boy   with  hfoomin^  Noi-\aJ  migbt  have 
nuniberVK 

Wbllst  ihuj  I  tnia^'df  a  spark  from  fanry  fell 
On  nij  3^  ht^urt,  axid  kindled  up  u  fondnesji 
For  tbk  young  j^TiaTigcr^   wandVrng  from  hia 
iioifie, 

Alwf  like  »a  orphan  e^at  upon  my  care. 
1  win  p  rot  set  moe^  said  [  Lo  rnvseif. 
With  all  my  iioi^ver,  and  grace  with  ajl  my 
favour* 

Aftfifi.  Sttrtf  beaven  wtU  bless  so  ^enVous 
a  resoKe, 

\oa  must,  luy  nohle  dame,  excrl  your  power: 
You  must. awake;  devices  will  be  framed, 
And  arrows  jmnted  at  the  breast  of  Norval. 
Lad^  R.  ulenalvon^s  false  and  crafty  bead 
*  w!U  work 
Against  a  rival  in  bis  kiasman*s  love, 
If  1  d^ter.bim  not;  I  only  cari. 
Bold  as  he  is,  Glrnalvon  will  beware 
flow  be  pulls  down  the  fabric  that  I  raise, 
ril  be  tb^  artist  of  young  NorvaPs  fortune; 

Enter  Glemalyon. 
Qlen,  Wiiere  is  my  dearest  kinsman,  noble 

,  ,   •  Randolph? 
hadj  R.  Have  you  not  heard  ^  GjenaKon, 

of  the  base*— 
Gfen,  I.  have;  and  that  the  villains  may  not 
.  *scape, 

With  a  strong  band  I  have  begirt  the  wood. 
If  they  lurk  thece,  alive  they  shall  l^e  talcen, 
And  torture  force  from  them  the  important 
secret, 

Whetlter  some  foe  of  Randolph's  hurM  their 
swords. 

Or  if— 

Lady  R  That  carabecpmM  ^kinsman^s  love. 


e  a  counsel  for  Glenalvon*s  ear. 

[Exit  Ann€L 

Gh'n,  To  him  your  counsels  always  are 
commands. 

Ladj  R.  I  have  not  found  so;   thou  art 
known  to  me. 

Ghm.  Known! 

Lad  J  R.  And  most  certain  is  my  cause  of 

knowledge. 
Gifit.  What  do  you  know?.  By  the  moit 
blessed  cross, 
You  much  amaze  me.    No  created  being, 
You  I  self  except,  durst  thus  accost  Glenahron. 
Lady  R,  Is  guilt  so  bold?  and  dost  thoa 
make  a  «merit 
(If  iLy  pretended  meekness  ?  this  to  me, 
W  hop  with  a  gentleness  which  duty  blames, 
Ibve  hitherto  conceaKd,  what,  if  indulgM, 
Wmild  Make  thee  notMBgf  or  wbat^s.  Worse 

than  tfiat, 
An  oulcast  beggar,  and  unpitied  too! 
Ff^r  mortals  shudder  at  a  crime  like  thine. 
Glifiu  Thy  virtue  awes  me.    First  of  wo- 
mankind ! 

IVriTiit  me  yet  to  say,  that  the  fond  matt 
Whom  love  transports  beyond  strict  virtae*s 
bounds, 

If  he  is  brought  by  love  to  misery. 
In  ri>rtime  ruin*d,  as  in  mrind  forlorn, 
IJnpltivd  cannot  be.    Pity^s  the  alms 
W  liicb  on  such  beggars  freely  is  bestow'd; 
Foi^  mortals  know  tnat  love  is  still  their  Iord| 
And  o'er  their  vain  resolves  advances  still: 
As  ftr  e,  when  kindled  by  our  shepherds,  moves 
Through  the  dry  heath  before  the  fanning  wind. 
Lttdj  R,   Reserve  these  accents  for  some 

other  ear;  * 
To  love's  apology  I  listen  nt»t 
Mark  thou  my  words:  for  it  is  meet  thoa 

shouldst. 

FTis  hrave  deliverer,  Randolph  here  retains. 
Perhaps  his  presence  may  not  please  thee  well: 
liitt)  at  thy  peril,  practise  ought  against  him: 
l.et  not  thy  Jealousy  attempt  to  shake 
And  loosen  the  good  root  lie  has  in  Randolpby 
W  hose  favourites  I  know  thou  hast  supplanted. 
Thou  look'st  at  me,  as  if  thou  wouldst  pry 
Into  my  heart.    'Tis  open  as  my  speech. 
I  give  this  early  caution,  and, put  on 
The  curb,  before  thy  temper  breaks  away. 
The  friendless  strant^er  my  protection  claims; 
His  friend  I  am,  and  be  not  thou  his  foe. 

lExiL^ 

Glen.  Child  that  I  was  to  start  at  my  owm^ 
shadow,  < 
And  be  the  shallow  fool  of  coward  conscience!! 
I  am  not  what  I  have  been ;  what  I  should  b<^ 
The  darts  of  destiny  have  almost  pierc'd  ] 
My  marble  heart  Had  I  one  grain  of  faith  j 
In  holy  legends  and  religious  tales, 
I  should  conclude  there  was  an  arm  aboVe 
That  fought  against  me,  and  maKgnant  iura^ 
To  catch  myself,  the  subtle  snare  I  seL 
Why,  rape  and  murder  are  not  sin^ple  mesi 
The  imperfect  rape  to  Randolph  gave  a  spou: 
And  the  intended  murder  introduced 
A  favourite  to  hide  the  sun  from  me; 
And*  worst  of  aU,  a  rival.  Burning  hell ! 
This  were  thy  centre,  if  I  thought  she  lo^ 

'  •  him ! 

Tis  certain '^e  contemns  me;  nay, 

Digit^d^y  VjOOv  iC 
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DOUGLAS. 


And  ^Taves  the  flag  of  her  displeasure  o^er  me, 
Id  his  behalf.    And  shall  1  thus  he  briavM? 
Curbed,  as  she  calb  it,  by  dame  Chastity? 
Infemal  fiends,  if  any  fiends  there  a^e 
More  fierce  than  hate,  ambition,  and  revelige, 
Rise  up,  and  fill  my  bosom  with  your  fires. 
Darkly  a  project  peers  upon  my  mind, 
Like  the  red  moon  when  rising  in  the  east, 
CrossM  and  dirided  by  strange  coloured  clouds, 
ni  seek  the  slave  who  came  with  Norval  hither, 
And  for  his  cowardice  was  spurned  from  him^ 
fre  known  a  follower's  rankled  bosom  breed 
Venom  most  fatal  to  his  heedless  lord.  [£^{t 

ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — The  same. 
Enter  Anna. 
Jnna,  Thy  Tassak,  grief,  great  nature*^  or- 
der break, 

And  change  the  noontide  to  the  midnight  hour. 
Whilst  lady  Randolph  sleeps,  I' will  walk  forth, 
And  taste  the  air  that  breathes  on  yonder  bank. 
Swctt  may  her  slumbers  be!  Ye  ministers 
Of  gracious  heayen,  who  love  the  human  race, 
Angels  and  seraphs,  who  delight  iq  goodness. 
Forsake  your  skies  and  to  her  couch  descend ! 
There  from  her  fancy  chase  those  dismal  forms 
That  haunt  her  waking;  her  sad  spirit  charm 
With  images  celestial,  such  as  please 
Hie  blest  above  upon  their  golden  beds*. 

Enter  Servant 

Sero,  One  of  the  vile  assassins  is  securM. 
We  found  the  villain  lurking  in  the  wood: 
W^ith  dreadful  imprecations  lie  denies 
All  knowledge  of  the  crime.    But  this  is  not 
His  first  essay :  these  jewels  were  conceaPd 
hi  the  most  secret  places  of  his  garment; 
Belike  the  spoils  of  some  that  he  has  murderM. 

Anna.  Let  me  look  on  thevn.   Ha!  here  is 
a  heart. 

The  chosen  Crest  of  Douglas*  valiant  name ! 
These  are  no  vulgar  jewels.  Guard  the  wretch. 

Enter  Seppants,  (vM  a  Prisoner, 
Pris,  1  know  no  more  than  does  the  child 
unborn 

Of  what  you  charge  me  with. 

iServ.  You  say  so,  sir! 
But  torture  soon  shall  make  you  speak  the  truth. 
Behold,  the  lady  of  lord  Randolph  cornes : 
Prepare  yourself  to  meet  her  just  revenge. 

Enter  Ladt  Randolph  and  Anna. 
Anna,  Summon  your  utmost  fortitude,  be- 
fore 

Ton  speak  with  him.  Your  dignity,  your  fame, 
Are  now  at  stake. '  Think  of  the  fatal  secret. 
Which  in  a  moment  from  your  lips  may  fly. 
Lad/  R,  Thou  shall  behold  me,  with  a  des- 
perate heart. 
Hear  how  my  infant  perished.    See,  he  kneels. 

[The  Prisoner  kneels, 
Pris,  Heaven  Mess  that  conntenmice  so  sweet 
^    ,  and  mild! 

A  judge  like  thee  makes  innocence  more  bold. 
Ok,  save  me,  ladr,  firom  these  cruel  men, 
VVho  have  attacrd  and  senM  me;  who  accuse 
Me  of  intended  murder.   As  I  hope 
ror  mtrcj  at  the  judgment-seat  of  heaveti* 


The  tender  iamb^'  tiial  never  nipt  ike  'gms^  ' 
Is  n<j^  more  imiocent'^fhan  'I  «r  murder. 

Lady  JL  Of  tfais>  manV^uiH  what  ptoof 

ea»      produce?  » 
\  Sero,  We-finmd  lunL  hirkiuf  in  4£e  lio^ 
*  -low  jrieni 
Whea  ^iewM  and  caird  opofi,  amas^d  he^ed} 
We'O'veflaok  him,  aiMl>  inquire 'from  wheade 
And  what  he  was:  he  sftids^he  came  fffom  far^ 
And  was  upon  ^  his  foiirney*  to  Ibe  camp.' 
Not  satisfied  witfa^this,  vre-  searched* his  chMhes« 
And  found' these  jewels^  whose  rich  value  phiat! 
Most  bowVfnIly  against  liira.    Hard  he  seemi, 
And' old  io  vvlhiDyk   Permit  us  tr^' 
His  stubbornneis  agarnstv  tiiv  torturers  force. 
jPrMU'Oh,  gentle  iadyl-  by  yoor  lordV  dcar 
iifey  '  *' 

Wbicb  these  vreal^  hands,  i  swear,  did  ne^er 

assail^''  k       ^        ^.  ■  I  '  • 
And  by  your  cbzldren^s  welfare,  sparer  my  ag^l 
Let  not  the  iron  tear  my  ancient  joints^ 
And  my  grey  hair^  Jiving'  to  the  gra^  witii 
pain.  -  '  . 

Ladjr  R,  Account  for  these-;  thine  own  ll^ey 
cannot  be  1'. 
For  these,  I  say :  he  stedfast      the  tratli; 
Detected  fabehood  is  nfost  eer^n  tJleaik  • 

[Anna  removes  the  Servants,  and" 
•  •      •  reiurnsi  ■ 
Pris,  AJas!  Vm  sore  bcSset  !  let  neVerniaiiy 
For  sake  of -fuere,  sin' against  bis  ^onll'  - 
Eternal  justice  is  iu  this  most  just! 
I,  guiltless  n^w,  ranst- former  guilt  re^al.  * 
ILadjr  HL  Oh!  Anaaj  hear! — once  mere  I 
Charge  thee  speak 
The  truth  direct;  for  these  to  me  foretel 
And  certify  a  part  of  thy  narration^  '     •  '  ' 
With  whichy^if  the  rehiatnder  vtallies  sot.  -  ; 
An  instant  and  a  dreadful  death  oikidta  tiieei 
Pris.  Then,  thus  adjured  j  Tli  speak  to  you 
as  just 

As  if  you  were  the  minister  of  heaven. 
Sent  down  to  search  the  secret  sins  of  men. 
Some  eighteen  years  ago  1  rented  land 
Of  brave  sir  Malcolm,  then  Balarmo*s  lord ; 
But  falling  to  decay,  his  servants  seizM 
All  that  I  had,  and  then  tumM  me  and  mine 
(Four  helpless  infants  and  their  weeping  mother), 
Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds. 
A  little  hovel  by  .  the  river's  side 
Received  us;  there  hard  labour,  and  the  sidll 
In  fishing,  which  was  formerly  my  sport. 
Supported  life.    Whilst  thus  we  poorly  iiv*d, 
One  stormy  night,  as  I  remember  well. 
The  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof; 
Red  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shrieked. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  was  heard  the  cry 
Of  one  in  jeopardy.    I  rose,  and  ran 
To 'where  the  circling  eddy  of  a#  pool. 
Beneath  the  ford,  us'd  oft  to  bring  withitt 
My  reach  whatever  floating  thing  the  stream 
Had  caught   The  voice  had  ceas*d;  the  per« 
son  lost; 

But  looking  sad  and  •  earnest  en, the  waters, 
By  the  moon*s  light  I  saw,  whirPd  round  and 
round, 

A  basket:  soon  I  drew  it  to  the  bank, 
And  nestled  curious  there  an  infant  lay. 

Ladj  R.  Was  he  alive? 

Pris,  He  was. 


Ladj  R  hahwa^^ 


le 
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How  couldst  iKou  kiU  whai  waTes  a  ad  1cm- 
peals  sparM  ? 

The  nqcxly  m^ii  wIm>  has  known  bctttr  da>s^ 
Oae  WJjom  dtstrc^5  hus  spiled  ^it  live  ^yorlu, 
Is  he.  wkom  |i7mptiii|^  tienH^  would  pilch  upafi 
Xo  do  such  dmds      nLilte  the  pt'o&perous  men 
Lift  up  llieir  Jiauds,  ,md  wonder  who  could 

"do  lh<HTU 
And  Hich  a  man  1:  a  man  dedinM, 

Who  saw  no  end  oi  hfatk  adversity: 
Yel^  for  ihe.  wealth  of  Linji^doms,  [  would  not 
liaie  tuut-hVl  thut  infant  willi  a  liand  of  harm. 
hadj  !  dost  thou  say  so  I   Ihcn  per- 

haps he  iivcfl  t 
Pri^i  N<jt  many  days  ago  he  w:is  :iliTi'e. 

II  Oh,  Cod  of  leav^i!  did  he  then 
die  so  l^teK  ? 
,Pri#.  I  did  not  sjiy  he  died;  [  hope  h«  lives* 
^ol  many  days  ago  these  eyes  he  he  Id 
Uim  flnurishinf^  in  youth,  and  hea[th^3nd  h^auty. 
^  £tf*dj'        VVherc  is  lie  now  :* 
JVtr,  Abs!  I  know  not  wbere^ 
Lat/j  M,  Oh,  hio  I'  I  fear  thee  still.  Thou 


DOUGLAS.  [Act  m\ 

Pn's,  BlessM  be  the  bour  that  made  me  ^\ 
poor  man;  \ 
My  poverty  hath  savM  my  master*s  bouse! 
Lady  R,  Thy  -words  surprise  me :  sure  thou 
dost  not  feign! 
The  tear  stands  in  thine  eye;  such  love  from' 
thee 

Sir  IMalcolm^s  house  deservM  not;  if  aright 
Thf>u  told^st  the  story  of  thy  own  distress.  ' 
PrK<,  Sir  Malcolm  of  our  barons  was  the 
flower ; 

The  s:]fest  friend,  the  best,  the  kindest  master. 
Unl  ah!  be  knew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 
After  that  battle,  where  his  gallant  son. 
Your  own  brave  brother  fell,  the  good  old  lord 
f  jrew  desperate  and  reckless  of  the  world; 
And  never,  as  he  erst  was  wont,  went  forth 
TiJ  n%  erlook  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 
Bv  tht'm  I  was  thrust  out,  and  them  I  blame: 
^frl)  heaven  so  judge  me  as  I  judee  my  master! 


rithJI 


er,  .^peah 


Diivci  and  dear; 

Pris^   Fear  not  niv  faith ^  though 
•     .  V   '       '  spe;i^  my  sljamf? ; 

Within  the  cradle  whore  the  infant  hiy^ 


must 


And  God  so  love  me  as  I  love  nis  race! 
Ladf  R.   His  race  shall  yet  reward  thee. 
On  thy  faith 
Depends  the  fate  of  thy  lovM  master^s  bouse. 
Hi'uieTnbVest  thou  ^  little,  lonely  but, 
Th;it  like  a  holy  hermitage  appears 
Among  the  cliffe  of  Carron? 

i'riA-.  I  remember  the  cottage  of  the  clifls. 
Lftt/f  R,  'Tis  tbat  I  mean: 


Who  in  my  fatber^s  service  spent  his  yoadi: 
J  i  ll  him  I  sent  tbae,  and  with  him  remain, 
J  ill  [  shall  call  upon  thee  to  declare, 


Was  Mo  w*d  a  mighty  slore  of  gold  and  jewels;  Tlure  dwells  a  man  of  venerable  age, 
T«ftnpted  hy  whicJi^  we  did  resnJ^e  to  hide, 
From  iiJl  llie  world  this  wonderful  event, 
And  Hlfe  a  peasant  breed  the  noble  rhiliL 

That  nnne^f^ht  mark  the  change  of  our  estate,  Jii'lon^  the  kinff  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 

We  It'ft  I  he  cr>mitry,  trivelleir  to  the  north,     1  ;  bast  told.  No  more  but  this,  and  thoa 

Bongiit  Chucks  and  herdx,  and  gradually  hioii^ht  Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  future  days! 

forth  "  .1  Jjy  son  so  long  shall  call  thee  father  still, 

Our  secret  wealths  But  CndVs  all-seeinf;  e}  e  '  And  lJI  the  land  shall  bless  the  man  who  savM 
Beheld  our  agaric**,  aud  stuoiv  us  sine:  /J  in  5ion  of  Douglas,  and  sir  Malcolm's  heir. 

For^  n%w  by  one,  all  otu'  nwn  r  hitdrni  ilit-il,  tli  inLniber  well  my  words;  if  thou  shouldst 
And  he,  the  slratif^erj  snle  n  iuiaiuM  iht-  hi  ir    I  meet 

Of  what  indeud         lii^.    I wmiitl  I,  JIemi,  whom  tbou  call*st  thy  son,  still  call  him 
W^bo  with  a  father's  fondness  lov'd  the  boy. 
Have  trusted  hirn,  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth, 
With  his  own  secret:  but  my  anxious  wife. 
Foreboding  evil,  never  would  consent. 
Meanwhile  the  stripling  grew  in  years  and 
beauty; 

And,  as  we  oft  observed,  be  bore  himself, 
Not  as  the  offspring  of  our  cottage  blood ; 
For  nature  will  break  out:  mild  with  the  mild. 
But  with  the  froward  he  was  fierce  as  fire; 
And  night  and  day  be  talk'd  of  war  and  arms. 
I  set  myself  against  his  warlike  bent ; 
But  all  in  vain ;  for  when  a  desperate  band 
Of  robbers  from  the  savage  mountains  came — 
Ladjr  R.  Eternal  Providence!  What  is  thy 
name  ? 

Pris.  My  name  is  Norval;  and  my  name 
be  bears. 

Imdf  R  Tis  be!  His  be  himself!  It  is  my 
son ! 

Oh,  sovereign  mercy!  Hwas  my  child  I  saw! 

Pris,  If  I,  amidst  astonishment  and  fear, 
Have  of  your  words  and  gestures  rightly  judgM, 
Tbou  art  the  daughter  of  my  ancient  master ; 
The  child  I  rescuYl  from  the  flood  is  thine. 

Lady  R   W^ith  thee   dissunulatioii  now 
were  vain. 

I  am  indeed  ibe  daughter  of  sir  Malcolm ; 
Tli«  child  tbou  rescuMst  £rom  thd  flood  is 
mine. 


so; 

And  mention  nothing  of  bis  nobler  father.  ^  • 
Pris,  Fear  not  that  I  shall  mar  so  &ir  ai. 

harvest,  ^ 
By  putting  in  my  sickle  ere  *tis  ripe.  J 
VVhy  did  I  leave  my  home  and  ancient  dame  ?  \^ 
To  hnd  the  jouth,  to  tell  him  all  I  knew,  ^ 
And  make  him  wear  these  jewels  on  bis  arm ;  \ 
Which  might,  I  thought,  be  challengM,  and 
so  bring 

To  light  the  secret  of  his  noble  birth. 

[Lftdy  Randolph  goes  totvards  the 
Servants, 

Lady  R  This  man  is  not  the  assassin  jou 
suspected, 

Though    chance    combinM    some  likeliboml 
against  him. 

He  is  the  faithful  bearer  of  ibe  jewels  j 
To  their  right  owner,  whom  in  haste  he  seeks. 
Tis  meet  that  jrou  should  put  him  on  bis  way,  ^ 
Since  your  mistaken  zeal  bath  dragged  lum  ] 
hither. 

5 Exeunt  Prisoner  and  Servants.  ^ 
Lnn»4  dost  thou  share  my  joy? 
I  know  thou  dost.   Unparallerd  event! 
Reaching  from  beav'n  to  earth,  Jebova!b*s  anit 
Snalch'd  from  the  wares,  add  bi^iiigs  me  to 
ray  son! 

Judge  of  the  widow,  and  tbe^  orpkan*«  father"^* 
Accept  a  widow's  and  a  motber^s  tbanka 

^  •  Digitized  by  VjOVJ^Lv 


.  [Act  IV.  ScEHK  1  ]  DOUGLAS, 

For  such  a  gift!  Wbat  does  my  Anna  tbink 
Of  the  young  eaglet  of  a  Taiiant  nest? 
How  soon  he  'gaxM  <m  bright  and  burning 
arinSy 

^puniVl  the  low  dunghMI  where  his  fate  had 

thrown  him, 
And  towered  up  to  the  regions  of  his  sire ! 
Anna,  How  fondly  did  your  eyes  devour 

the  boy! 

Ssterions  nature,  with  the  unseen  cord 
powerful  instinct,  drew  you  to  your  owit 
Lady  R.  The  ready  story  of  his  birth  be^ 
!  liey'd, 
!    5iippress*d  my  fancy  quite;  nor  did  he  owe 
To  any  likeness  my  so  sudden  favour: 
'  Bat  now  1  long  to  see  his  fate  again, 
I    Eumine  every  feature,  and  find  out 
}    Hie  lineaments  of  Douglas,  or  my  own* 
Bid,  most  of  all,  I  long  to  let  him  know 
Wbo  bis  true  parents  are,  to  clasp  his  neck^ 
And  tell  him  aA  the  story  of  his  father. 
Jana,  With  wary  caution  you  must  bear 
yourself 

in  pabiic,  lest  your  tenderness  break  forth, 
!    Ano  in  observers  stir  conjectures  strange. 
To-day  the  baron  started  at  your  tears. 
Ladj  JR.  He  did  so,  Anna :  well  thy  mistress 
i  knows 
I    IT  the  least  circumstance,  mote  of  offence, 
\    Should  touch  the  baron^s  eye,  his  sight  would 
be 

I    VVilk  jealousy  disorder^.   But  the  more 
I   It  does  behove  me  instant  to  declare 
[   Tke  birth  of  Douglas,  and  assert  his  rights. 
^   Anna,  Behold,  Glenalvon  comes. 
Ladr  JR.  Now  I  shun  him  not 
This  day  I  brav'd  him  in  behalf  of  Norval : 
Perbaps  too  far;  at  least  my  nicer  fears 
For  Douglas  thus  interpret 

Enter  Glenalvon. 
GUn,  Noble  dame, 
Tbe  botering  Dane  at  last  his  men  hath  landed : 
No  band  of  pirates;  but  a  mighty  host, 
Tbat  come  to  settle  where  there  valour  con- 
quers: 

To  win  a  country,  or  to  lose  themselves. 
A  nimble  courier,  sent  from  yonder  camp, 
To  hasten  up  the  chieftains  of  the  north, 
hdbmiM  me  as  he  passed,  that  the  fierce  Dane 
Had  on  the  eastern  coats  of  Lothian  landed. 
Ladjr  Ri  How  many  mothers  shall  bewail 
their  sons! 

Bow  many  widows  weep  their  husbands  slain! 
'  t«  dames  of  Denmark,  e'en  for  you  I  feel, 
^Vbo,  sadly  sitting  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
1^  look  for  loras  that  never  shaU  return. 
Glen.  Oft  has  the  unconquer*d  Caledonian 
sword 

Wdow'd  the  north.   The  children  of  the  slain 
J^e,  as  I  hope,  to  meet  their  fathers*  fate, 
tie  monster  war^  with  her  infernal  broody 
l^d-velling  fury  and  life-ending  pain, 
<wj«cts  suited  to  Glenalvon*s  soul, 
^corn  IS  more  grievous  than  the  pains  of  death ; 
neproach  more  piercingtfaan  the  pointed  sword. 

lord  R.  I  scorn  thee  not,  but  when  I  ought 
V    J  scorn; 
w  e^er  reproach,  but  when  insulted  virtue 
AgaiQst  auaadous  vice  asserts  hersel£ 

thy  worth,  Glenalvon;  none  more  apt 
I  lo  praise  thine  eminence  in  arms, 
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And  be  the  echo  of.tby  ra«aftial  fame. 
No  longer  vainly  ieed  »  guilty  passion :  - 
Go  and  pursuia  av^wfid  mistress,. glory. • 
Upon  the.Da]aish  crpsU  redeem  thy  fault, 
Aad  let  thy  :valour  be  the  shield,  ot  Randolph; 
Glen,  One  i^sftatot  stay,  and  bear  an  altered 
.  , ,  man.         .  .  *       .  -  ;  .  < 
VVhen  beauty  pleads  for  virtue,  vice  aibash'd 
Flies  ks  dwA  colours,  and  ffoes«oW  to  mnueL 
I  am  your  convert;  time  Nvifi  show,  how  troly: 
Yet  one  immediate  proof  )  ttean  to^  give: 
That  youth  for  whom  Tour  ardent  sesd  to-day^ 
Somewhat  too  haughtily  defyM  youl^.sIa;ve,. 
Amidst  the  shock  of  armies.  Til  defend, 
And  twrn  deathftx)ro  him,  vkritb  a<g1icardia»lc^m. 
:  JLadjr.  li.  Act  thus,  Glenaltoir,  andlaai  thy 
friend  f 

But .  that^s .  iby  lea^t  reward.  Believe  ^me  «r. 
The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise  : 
had,  he,  who.  loves  not  others,  live^.  uatblesf  ; 

Gletu  Amen!  and  virtue  is*  its;ow«l  rewi^: 
I  thibk  that  I  have  ,  hit  the  very".  <  toxte  . 
\vL  which  she  loves  to  speaks   HoneyM  assent. 
How  pleasant  art  thou  to  (the  tMte  ^f'-^mMi';; 
And  woman  also!  flalti>ry  direct 
Rarely  disgusts.   They  little  know  mankind 
Who  ddubt  \hi  operation:  *tis.my  k«y, '  ' 
And  opes  the  ticket.  oC  tfasi  human  hottHi.   * ' 
How  far  I  have' succeedcid  .  now  ^  I  kniMi;.aa($ 
Yet  I  incline  to  think  her  stormy  virfeie  :    ■  ; 
Is  luHM  awhHe<;  His  her  Mone  liear; 
While  she  and  Randolph  Kve^  ul^d  U^  ia  iaifli' 
And  amity,'  uncertain  ts  my  .  tenure^   -i     :  /  " 
That  slave  of  NorvaPs  l  -  bav«  fovad  sadst  upHi 
I  showM  him  gold,  and  he  .-has  pawn*d  his  soul 
To  say  and  swear  whatever  Lsugmi*. 
Norval,  Fm  told,  has  that  allurinc  Took, 
^wixt  man  and  woman,  which  11  save  •bsenvM 
To  charm  the  nicer  and  fantastic  damesy 
Who  are,  like  lady  Randolph,  full  of  vvtue* 
In  raising  Randolph's  jealousy,  1  may 
But  point  him  to  the  truth.    He  seldom  errs, 
Who  thinks  the  worst  he  can  of  womankind. 

Exit  , 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — Flourish  of  Trumpets. 
Enter  Lord  Randolph,  attended. 
Lord  R.  Summon  a  hundred  horse,  by  break 
of  day, 

To  wait  our  pleasure  at  the  castle  gate. 

Enter  Lady  Randolph. 
Ladj  R.  Alas,  my  lord,  Fve  heard  unwel- 
come news; 
Tbe  Danes  are  landed. 

Lord  R.  Ay,  no  inroad  this 
Of  the  Northumbrian,  bent  to  take  a  spoil : 
No  sportive  war,  no  tournament  essay. 
Of  some  young  knight  resolved  to  break  a  spear. 
And  stain  with  hostile  blood  his  maiden  arms. 
The  Danes  are  landed :  we  must  beat  them  back, 
Or  live  the  slaves  of  Denmark. 
^  Ladjr  R.  Dreadful  times  I 
Lord  R.  The  fenceless  villages  are  all  for- 
saken ; 

The  trembling  mothers,  and   their  children 
lodgM 

In  wall-girt  towers  and  castles  I  whilst  the  men 
Retire  indignant  i  yet,  like  broken  wayes» 
They  but  reUre  m<M 'i^^fkKlb<4y^4W 


[Act  IV. 


Ladjr  JL  IniineDser  as  fame  reporU,  the  Da 
nhh  host  ! 

,  lAird  IL  Wtrtk  a.s  Ti\in\cr0U§      louil  fame 

An  army-  knitlUte  ours  would  pi«^ixe  il  through  : 
Brolhei-r  that  slirink  not  from  ciich  othei '5  ude^ 
And  fond  cuTop^iuLOiu,  fiil  our  warlike  GJes: 
For  his  dear  o0si>ririg,  and  ihe  wife  he  lo^es^ 
Tht  huihand,  ana  the  fe^irie^s  fatber  arm: 
In  vulvar  Lreaj^U  heroic  ardour  bura*^ 
And  the  poor  peasant  males  liii  dariii^^  lor*!. 
Lfidj  ii-  JMcuV  minds  are   temper  d,  lite 
ihiur  swords,  for  war; 
LoVers  of  danger,  on  dcstruclioirs  brink 
They  joy  to  rear  erect  llielr  daring;  forms* 
fien^e^  parly  graves;  heiie«^  the  lone  widow^i 
lifft ; 

And  4li«  sad  motlierV  grief-emhiller'd  ^ 
Vyhere  U  our  ^alJ^nt  guest  ? 

Jjird  M,  Down  in  ihe  rale  •«  ^ 

i  left  bim,  managing  a  fiery  steed, 
^'V'hose  slubbariuiesi  had  foilM  the  *tiiengl}] 
and  skill 

Of  ZTiCij  rider.    But  behold  be  comes, 
fhi  eame«t  conTcrsation  wilh  Glenaivon. 

Enier  Nortal  ctnd  Glrnaiton. 
blmaKon,  wilb  the  lark  arise ;  go  forth, 
Ajod  lead  my  U'0Op5  tbal  lie  in  yonder  Tale: 
Private  I  travel  to  tbe  royai  camp: 
Normal,  liiou  goest  with  me.    But  say,  youn^ 
man  1 

VVhere  did*  I  thou  learn  so  lo  discourse  of  war, 
AntI  in  5U*:h  terms,  as  1  overheard  to-day? 
War  Is  no  Tilbge  science,  nor  ils  phrase 
A  la?i§ua£»ii  UughL  amonesi  ibe  sheuhi  1  tl  swains. 
jVbr.  ^mall  15  tbe  skill  my  lor  a  deltghu  Lo 
praise 

in  him  he  favours.    Hear  from  whence  it  runie. 
Beneath  a  mouiilatn^s  brow,   tlie  nio.>iit  remote 
And  inaecesAlbli'  hy  shrpberds  trod, 
In  a  deep  cave,  do 4;  by  no  jnnrlal  band, 
A  Kemiil  liv'd ;  a  nieiiineboK  innnl 
'Who  was  tbt-^  woiifb'r  tii  oi] r  wauill  JUj^  swaini. 
Austere  iiod  lonclv,  ^Tiirl  lo  \{\m^vU 
J)ift  ihev  leEunl  liini;  tin-  roUi  vutih  bis  lietb 
A'V'alcr  lii^  ilnnk,  bis  Uyml  ibe  slicpliM  ifs'  ;jbii!S- 
1  wenl  In  see  biTfi,  and  my  lit^ai  l  IoucImI 
Wilb  ri  'vVvncr  inid  ^vilh  pily.    Mild  Uv  .s[>.ikf, 
Anclf  entfM  ing  on  fli.sc  ourMJi  surh  Glories  told, 
Aa  made  lue  oft  rcvi,sit  bis  sari  ctdl 
For  hf  ii.id  iu-ea  a  .soldifi'  in  his  i,oulh; 
And  hill*; hi  in  faniiMis  iKiltlcs,  when  the  peer^ 
Of  Hiito[i(%  bv  tUr  lH>b!  (jotlb'i'dn  h.-d, 
Afjuinsl  the  iisiir|ini^  infidel  displfiyM 
The  blr<i!9ed  rrois,  ami  wcm  tht^  I  Inly  I^and* 
Ple;isM  wilh  my  ailmirahon,  anrl  the  lire 
His  speech  struck  from  me,  tbe  old  man  would 
shake 

His  years  away^  and  acl  his  ynimg  encounters; 
Then,  having  showM  his  wounds,  heVI  sit  bim 
I  Town, 

And  all  the  live- Ion  15  dav  discourse  of  war. 
To  belji  niv  fanes,  in  I  he  smooth  green  lurf 
Me  en  I  ihe  h^tir*"S  of  I  he  itiarsbaMn  hosts  ^ 
DeseriljM  I  he  mnlinns,  and  esfdain'd  the  u^e 
Of  tbe  deep  ^'obtnin,   and  ihe  length eoM  finr, 
The  snuare,  (be  ei  esrent,  and  tbe  phalanx  hrm: 
For  all  thai  Saf  ACMi  oj-  Cbiislian  knew 
Of  war's  lasl  art,  v^  as  to  this  bermil  known. 
LortI  fi  Wbv  did  this  soldier  in  a  desert 
'hide 


Those  qualities  that  sbould  have  graeM  a  camp,? 
ATor.  That  too  at  last  I  leamM.  Unhappy 
man! 

Reluming  homewards  by  Messina^s  port,^ 
Loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  braveJy  woiii 
A  rude  and  boistVotis  captain  of  the  sea 
FastenM  a  quarrel  on  bim.  Fierce  they  fought: 
Tbe  stranger  fell,  and  with  bis  dying  breath 
Heclard  hjs  name  and  lineage.  Mighty  pow'r! 
The  soldier  cried,  My  brother!  Oh, my  brother! 

Ladj  IL  J  lis  brother! 

Aor*  Ws ;  of  tbe  same  parents  bom; 
His  onlv  brother.  They  exchanged  forgiveness; 
And  happy  in  my  mind  was  he  that  died; 
For  nidny  deaths  hai  the  surrivor  suffered. 
In  the  wild  tlesert  on  a  rock  be  sits, 
Or  on  some  nameless  stream^s  untrodden  banl[Sy 
And  rumiiiaLi-s  all  day  his  dreadful  fate. 
At  timi's,  rdas  I  not  in  his  perfect  mind. 
Holds  dialo^^ues  with  his  lovM  brother^s  gfaosC; 
Vml  oft  each  ni^ht  forsak^  bis  sullen  couch, 
Vo  make  sad  onsons  for  bim  be  slew. 

Lfii/j  ft  hi  this  dire  tragedy  were  there  no 
more 

L  rdiappy  persons?  Did  tbe  parents  live? 
Nor.  i\o,  they  w^re  dead ;  kind  beav*n  bad 
closed  their  eyes, 
Before  their  son  bad  shed  bis  brotber^s  blood. 
Lord       1  lard  is  bis  fate ;  for  be  was  not 
to  blame! 

There  is  a  destiny  in  this  strange  world, 
Which  oft  decrees  an  undeserved  doom: 
Let  schoolmen  tell  us  why — 

{Trumpets  at  a  Distance. 
From  whence  these  sounds? 

» 

Enter  ari  Officer, 
Offi,  i\Iy  lord,  tbe  (rumpets  of  tbe  troops 
of  Lorn ! 

I  he  %aliant  leader  bails  the  noble  Randolph. 
Lord  R.  Mine  ancient  ffuest!  Does  be  tbe 

warriors  lead  ? 
Has  Denmark  rous*d  tbe  brave  old  knight  to 

arms? 

O/fi.  No;  worn  with  warfare,  he  resigns 
the  sword. 


Hi: 


Id  est  h^ 


hpe,  the  valiant  John  of  Lorn, 


\o\v  fend*!  Uis  kindred  bands. 

Lt>rd  It  Glenalvon,  go; 
\>  ith  hospildlily^s  most  strong  request 
Ivn treat  the  chief.  [Exit  Glenalpon, 

f^JJi,  My  lord,  requests  are  vain. 
He  urf^es  on,  impatient  of  delay, 
Slung  With  the  tidings  of  the  foe^s  approadi. 

Lord  It  .May  victory  sit  upon  tbe  warrior's 
plume ! 

Rntvest  of  men!  his  flocks  and  herds  are  sale; 

Hejnole  fro  in  war^s  alarms  bis  pastures  lie, 

Ry  mountain^i  inaccessible  secured: 

Yet  foremost  be  into  tbe  plain  descends, 

Eager  to  bleed  in  battles  not  bis  own. 

ril  ^0  ami  press  tbe  hero  to  my  breast 

[Exit  tvith  the  Officer-. 

Ltidy  Ii.  Tbe  toldier^s  loftiness,  tbe  pride 
and  borap 
Investing  awful  war,  Norval,  I  see, 
Irnnsport  (hv  youthful  mind. 

Ntfr.  Ah !  should  they  not? 
BleKJiM  he  the  hour  I  left  my  father's  bbutei 
1  mi^hl  have  been  a  shepherd  all  my  days. 
And  stole  obscurely  to  a  peasant's  grave. 
Now,  if  I  11  ^e,  with  mighty  chieft  1  stand; 
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And,  if  I  fall,  witJi  noble  dust  I  lie. 
Ladj  /L  There  la  a  generous  spirit  in  tfay 
hreast, 

That  could  have  well  sustainM  a  prouder  forttiTJe. 
This  way  with  me;  under  yon  spreading  heach, 
Unseen,  unheard,  by  human  eye  or  ear, 
I  will  amaze  thee'witk  a  wondVous  talc. 
'Nor,  Let  there  be  danger,  lady,  %yitb  the 
secret. 

That  I  may  hug  \\  to  inir  grateful  hebrt, 
And  proTe  my  faith.    Command  my  sword, 
my  Kfe; 

These  arc  the  sole  possessions  of  poor  Norval. 
Ladj  Jt.  Know'st  thou  these  gems? 
Nor,  Durst  I  belieye  mine  eyes, 
rd  say  I  knew  them,  and  they  were  my  father's. 
Ladj  Jt.  Thy  father's,  say'st  thou?  Ah,  they 

were  thy  father's  !  . 
Nor,  I  saw  them  once,  and  curiously  inquii*d 
Of  both  my  parents,  whence  sueh  spleridoarr 
o^me. 

But  I  was  check'di  and  more  could  never  learn. 

Ladjr  72.  Then  learn  of  me  —  thou  art  not 
Norvafs  son. 

Nor,  Not  Norval's  son? 

Ladjr  JL  Nor  of  a  shepherd  sprung. 

Nor.  Who  am  I  then? 

Ladjr  R.  Noble  thou  art. 
For  noble  was  thy  sire. 

Nor,  I  will  helieve — 
Oh,  tell  me  further!  say,  who  was  my  father! 

Ladjr  R,  Douglas! 

Nor.  Lord  Douglas,  whom  to-day  I  saw? 
Ladjr  R.  His  younger  brother. 
Nor,  And  in  yonder  camp  ? 
Ladj  R.  Alas! 

Nor.  You  make  me  tremble — Sighs  and  tears ! 
Lhres  my  brave  father? 

Lady  R,  Ah !  too  brave,  indeed ! 
He  feu  in  battle  ere  thyself  was  born. 

Nor,  Ah  me,  ndfaappy!  ere  I  saw  the  light! 
But  doe^  my  mother  nve?  I  may  conclude, 
From  my  own  fate,  her  portion  has  been  sorrow. 

Ladj  R.  She  lives;  but  wastes  her  life  in 
constant  woe. 
Weeping  her  husband  slaii),  her  infant  lost. 

Nor,  lou  that  are  skilPd  so  welf  in  the  sad 
story 

Of  mj  unhappy  parents,  and  with  tears 
Bewail  their  destmy,  now  have  compassion 
rpon  the  offspring  of  the  friends  you  lovM. 
Od,  tell  me  'who  and  where  my  mother  is! 
OppressM  by  a  base  world,  perhaps  she  bends 
Beneath  the  weight  of  other  ills  tnan  grief ; 
And,  desolate,  implores  of  heaven  the  aid 
fler  son  should  give.   It  is,  it  must  be  so — 
Tour  countenance  confesses  that  she's  wretched. 
Oh,  tell  me  her  condition!  Can  the  sword — 
\yho  shall  resist  me  in  a  parent's  cause? 
LadjR.  Thy  virtue  ends  her  woe — My  son! 
my  son! 

I  am  thy  mother,  and  the  wife  of  Douglas! 

S Falls  upon  ?us  Neck, 
earth !  bow  wond'rous 
is  my  fate! 
Art  thou  my  mother?  Ever  let  me  kneel! 
Ladj  JR.  Image  of  Douglas !  fruit  of  fatal 
love! 

An  that  I  owe  thy  sire  I  pay  to  thee. 

Nor.  Respect  and  admiration  still  possess  roe. 
Checking  the  love  and  fondness  of^a  son: 
Yet  I  was  filial  to  my  humble  parents. 


But  did  Tny  'slre  iitrrpass  the  re^t  of  trieit, ' 
As  thou  excellest  ail  oif  vvoitiaakipd? 
Ladj  it;  Arise,  my  son.  In  ihethott  dost 
•heboid 

The  poor  remaritas  6f  beauty  oUcc  adiniPd. 
Yet  ifi  my  prime  !  etidattVi  m>t  thy  father;  * 
If  is  eyes  were  like  the  eagle's/  Jfet^snincttraes 
Liker  the  dove'jj;*  aod,  as  he  pleas'd,  he  won' 
All  hearts  with  softness,  or  with  spirit  -^v^d.. 
Nor.  How  did' he  fall  ?  Surf*Hwas  ^4>foodt 
»    •       '  field'.  ;         •  / 
When  Dongfas  died*  Ob,  \  have  mnch  ia^ask! 
'  Lodj  R^  Hereaftef  thou  shalt  hear  the  length- * 

"  en'd  talef  ' 
Of  all  tfcyTatherV  and  tlrfy  molbei^i  "miei.  *' ' 
At  present  this-«^'Fhou  art  the^rigbtAil  hw  • 
Of  yonder  castlej  and  the  wide  domains, 
Wfiich  riovf  lord  l^andolpb,  as  iby  husband. 

holds.       '       :  • 
But  thou  shah  not  be  wiiong^d;  1  have  th^ 

' ptm"e?r  -  •  " 

'fo  right  Aee  ■*t)^l.  .  Before  tht^  «n^  rirkne^ 
And  caM  lord  Douglas- td'woleqt  his  blood.  ^ 
Nor.  'We  Wood  oC-DDdgks  will  Protect  Itself. 
Ladj  R,  But  W  shall  need  both^  fnends 
^nd  favour*  boy, 
To  wreiit  thy  lands  and'  lordship  iTrom  the  gripe 
Of  Ritndblph  and  his  kinnnan.  "Yet  1 'thTnk 
My  tak  Mill  move  ^ach  geiUle  heart  to  pftj; 
My  life  incfrne  the  virtuous  to  believe. 

Nor,  To  be  the  soit  of  Douglas  is  to  nae^ 
Inheritance  enough!  Dctrtare  my  birth. 
And  in  the  field  Til  seek  fbr  ft?ne  SfrfchfSftdne. 
Ladj  R.  Thou'  dost  hot  know*  what  pcrHs 
and  injustice*  - 
Await  the  poor  iiianS  valoui^.-  Oh,-  ttiy  ithi! 
The  noblest  blood  of  all  the  land's  abadi'd. 
Having  no  lackey  Kiut  pale  poverty. 
Too  long  hast  thou  been  thus  attended;' Douglas; 
Too  foQg  hast  thou  been  deem'd  a  peasant's 

child:  . 
The  wanton  heir  of  some  ingforious  chief 
Perhaps  has  scorn'd  thee  in  thy  youthful  sports. 
Whilst  thy  indignant  spirit  swell'd  in  vain* 
Such  contumely  thou  no  more  shalt  hear: 
But  how  I  purpose  to  redress  thy  wrongs 
Must  be  hereafter  told.    Prudence  directs 
That  we  should  part  before  yon  chiePs  return. 
Retire,  and  from  thy  rustic  follower's  band 
Receive  a  billet,  which  thy  mother's  care, 
Anxious  to  see  thee,  dictated  before 
This  casual  opportunity  arose 
Of  private  conference.   Its  purport  mark ; 
For,  as  I  there  appoint,  Ve  meet  again. 
Leave  me,  my  son ;  "^nd  frame  thy  manners  still 
I'o  NorvaPs,  not  to  noble  Douglas'  state. 
Nor.  I  will  remember.    Where  is  Norval 
now, 

That  good  old  man? 

Liidj       Af  hand  conceal'd  he  lies, 
A  useful  witness.   But  beware,  my  son, 
Of  yon  Glenalvon ;  in  his  guilty  breast 
Resides  a  villain's  shrewdness,  ever  prone 
To  false  conjecture.    He  hath  griev'd  my  heart. 
Nor.  Has  he,  indeed?  Then  let  yon  false 
Glenalvon 

Bewarfe  of  me.  [^E:cit 
Larlj  R.  There  burst  the  smother'd  flame. 
O,  thou  all-righteous  and  eternal  Kinr ! 
VVho  father  of  the  fatherless  art  calPd, 

Hath  filld  his  bosom  with  that  racred  fire, 
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Wlilch  in  the  breasts  of  jhis  forefathers  bom^cl 
Set  him  on  high,  like  them,  that  he  may. shine 
The  star  and  glory  of  his  native  land ! — 
Yonder  they  conies  -  ffow  do  had  women  find 
Unchanging  aspects  lo  conceal  their  guilt, 
:  "Wliea  I,  fay  reason  and  by  justice  urgM, 
Full  hardly  can  dissembfe  with,  these  men 
In  nalttre^s  pious  cause  ? 

Eai^r  LpRD  IlAiinoi.PH  cmd  Glenalyon. 
,  Lord  Jt.  Yon  gallant  ehiei( 
Of  arms  enaraourM,  all  repose  disclaims. 

Jbadj^.  IL  Be  not^  my  lord,  by  his  e^tample 
sway  d.  ' 

Arrange  the  business  of  to-morrow  now, 
And  when  you  cot<*r,  speak  of  war  no  more. 
^  [ExiL 
Lord  iL  *ris  so,  by  faeaVn!  her  mien,  he^ 
,  fi«  ▼oice,  h^  eye, 

And  her  impatience  to  be  gone,  confirm  it. 
Glen*  He  parted  from  her. now.  Behind  the 
mount, 

Amongst  the  trees,  I  saw  him  glide  along* 
•  Lord  IL  For  sad  seouestcr^d  virtue  she^ 

renown  d. 
Glen.  Mq^  true,  mjr;k)rd. 
'Lord  R,  Yet  this  distin^ish'd  dame 
Intitei    youth,  the  acquauitaoco  of  a  day, 
Alone  to  meet  her  at  the  midnight  hour. 
This  assignation  [^Sltotvs  a  Letter  J  the  assas 

sin  freed, 
Hei*  manifest  afTeclion  for  the  youth. 
Might  breed  suspicion  in  a  husband's  brain. 
Whose  g«ntlc  consort  aH  for  Ip'^  had  wedded 
IVTuch  ^ore  in  mine.    Matilda  never  IoyM  me, 
tet  no  .man,  after  me,  a  woman  wed. 
Whose  heart  he  knows  he  has  not,  though 

she  brkigs 

'A  mine  of' gold,  a  kingdom  for  her  dowry. 
For  let  her  seem,Uke  the  nighOs  shadowy  queen. 
Cold  and  contemplative— he  cannot  trust  her; 
Sh^  >tt^7»  she  will,  bring  shame  and  sorrow 
on  him; 

The  worst  of  sorrows,  and  the  worst  of  shames ! 
Glen,  Yield  not,  my  lord,  to  such  afflicting 
thoughts, 

Put  let  the  spirit  of  a  husband  sleep. 
Till  your  own  senses  make  a  sure  conclusion, 
This  billet  must  to  blooming  Norval  go: 
At  the  next  turn  awaits  my  trusty  spy; 
ril  give  it  him  refitted  for  his  master. 
In  the  close  thicket  take  your  secret  stand; 
The  moon  shines  bright,  and  your  own  eyes 

may  judge 
Of  their  behaviour. 

Lord  It  Thou  dost  counsel  well. 

den.  Permit  vne  now  to  make  one  slight 
essay ; 

Of  all  the  trophies,  which  vain  mortals  boast, 
By  wit,  by  valour,  or  by  wisdom  won. 
The  first  and  fairest  in  a  young  man's  eye 
Is  woman^s  captive  heart    Successful  love 
With  glorious  fumes  intoxicates  the  mind. 
And  the  proud  conaueror  in  triumph  moves, 
Air-home,  exalted  above  vulgar  men. 

Lord       And  what  avails  this  maxim? 

Glen,  Much,  my  lord. 
Withdraw  a  little;  Til  accost  young  Norval, 
And  with  ironical  derisive  counsel 
Explore  his  spirit  If  he  is  no  more 
Than  humble  Norval,  by  thy  favour  raisM, 
^raTC  as  he  is,  he'll  shrink  astonished  from  me : 


[Act  IV. 

But  if  he  be  the  favourite  of  the  fair, 
LovM  by  the  first  of  Caledonia's  dames, 
lleMI  turn  upon  me,  as  the  lion  turns 
Upon  the  hunterTs  spear. 

Lord  A  l^is  shrewdly  thought 
Glen»  When  we  crow  loud,  draw  near. 
But  Yet  my  lord 
His  rising  wrath  restrain.---,  {EA:it Rando^h, 
*Tis  straqge,  by  heaven! 
That  she  should  run  full  tilt  her  fond  career 
To  one  so  little  known.    She,  too,  that.seem*d 
Pure  as  the  winter  stream,  when  ice,  embossed, 
W^hitens  its  course.  Even  I  did  think  her  chaste. 
Whose  c&arity  exceeds  not   Precious  sex! 
Whose   deeds  lascivious   pass  6lenalvon*s 
thoughts! 

Enier  Norval. 
I^is  port  I  love :  he*s  in  a  proper  mood 
To  thide  the  thunder,  if  at  him  it  roarM. — 

lAside, 

Has  Norval  seen  the  troops? 

Nor-  The  setting  sun 
With  yellow  radiance  HghtenM  all  the  vale; 
And  as  ihe  warriors  mov^d,  each  polished  helm. 
Corslet,  or  spear,  glancM  back  his  gilded  beams. 
I'he  hill  they  climbM,  and,  halting  at  its  top, 
Of  more  than  mortal  size,  towVing,  they  seerhM 
A  host  angelic,  clad  in  burning  arms. 

Glen,  Thou  talk^st  it  well;  no  leader  of  our 
host 

In  sounds  more  lofty  speaks  of  glorious  war. 

Nor.  If  I  shall  e*er  acquire  a  leader^s  name, 
My  speech  will  be  less  ardent  Novelty 
Now  prompts  my  tongue,  and  youthful  ad- 
miration 

Vents  itself  fireely;  since  no  part  is  mine 
Of  praise  pertaining  to  the  great  in  arms. 
Glen,  You.  wrong  yourself,  brave  sir,  your 
martial  deeds 
Have  rankM  you  with  the  great    But  mark 

me,  Norval: 
Lord  Bandolph's  favour  now  exalts  your  youlb 
Above  his  veterans  of  famous  service. 
Let  me,  who  know  these  soldiers,  counsel  you. 
Give  them  all  honour:  seem  not  to  command;. 
Else  they  will  scarcely  brook  your  late  sprung 
power. 

Which  nor  alliance  props,  nor  birth  adorns. 

Nor,  Sir,  I  have  been  accustomed  all  ray  days 
To  hear  and  speak  the  plain  and  simple  truth: 
And  though  I  have  been  told,  that  there  are  men 
Who  borrow  friendship's  tongue  to  speak  their 
scorn. 

Yet  in  such  language  I  am  little  skilled. 
Therefore  I  thank  Glenalvon  for  his  counsel. 
Although  it  sounded  harshly.    Why  remind 
Me  of  my  birth  obscure?  Why  slur  my  power 
With  such  contemptuous  terms? 

Glen,  I  did  not  mean 
To  gall  your  pride,  which  now  I  see  is  great. 
Nor,  My  pride! 

Glen,  Suppress  it,  as  you  wish  to  nrosper. 
Your  pri$le's  excessive.  Yet,  for  Randolph's  sake^ 
I  will  not  leave  you  to  its.  rash  direction. 
If  thus  you  swell,  and  frown  at  high-bom  men. 
Will  high-horn  men  endure  a  shepherd's  scorn  ? 
Nor,  A  shepherd's  scorn! 
Glen,  Yes;  if  you  presume 
To  bend  on  soldiers  these  disdainful  eyes, 
What  will  become  of  you?  ,^^T^ 
Nor,  If  this  li^^biaM^Og^? 


[Act  V.  SciKE  L]  DOUGLAS* 

Hast  tfaou  DO  feaUM  for  iBr  presumptuous  self? 

Glen,  Ha!  dost  tbou  threaten  me? 

Nor,  Didtt  thou  not  bear? 

Glen,  Utiwillingl^  I  did ;  a  noisier  foe 
Had  not  been  questioned  thus.     But  such  as 
tbee—  . 

Nor,  Whom  dost  tbou  tbink  mer 

Glen,  NortaL 

Nor,  So  I  am — ' 
And  mrbo  is  Norral  in  Glenalvon^s  eyes? 
'  Glen,  A  peasant*s  son,,  a  wandering  beggar 
boy; 

At  best  no  more,  even  if  be  spealcs  tbe  truth. 
Nor,  Fabe  as  tbou  art,  dost  tbou  suspect 
my  truth? 

Glen,  Tby  truth!  thouVt  all  a  lie:  and  false 
as  bell 

Is  tbe  Tain-glorious  tale  thou  told^stto  Randolph. 
Nor,  If  f  were,  chained,  unarraM,  and  bed- 
rid old, 

Perbps  I  should  reyile :  but  as  I  am, 
I  hit  no  tongue  to  rail.   Tbe  humble  Norval 
Is  of  a  race  who  strive  not  but  with  deeds. 
Did  I  not  fear  to  freeze  thy  shaUow  valoui:, 
And  make  thee  sink  too  soon  oeneath  my  sword, 
fd  tell  thee— what  thou  art  I  know  thee  well. 

Glen.  Dost  thou  not  know  Glenalvoni  born 
to  command 
Ten  thousand  slaves  like  thee — 

Nor,  Villain,  no  more!  ^Dratvs, 
Draw  and  defend  thy  life,   I  did  design 
To  have  defyM  thee  in  another  cause; 
But  lieaVn  accelerates  its  vengeance  on  thee. 
Now  for  my  own  and  lady  Randolph's  wrongs. 


5» 


Enter  Lom)  RANno^PBt 
Lord  R,  Hold|  I  command  you  both.  The 
man  that  stirs 
Makes  me  liis  foe. 

Nor,  Another  voice  than  thine 
Hat  threat  had  Tainly  sounded,  noble  Ran- 
dolph. 

Glen,  Hear  him,  my  lord;  he*s  wondrous 
condescending! 
Hark  the  humility  of  shepherd  Norval ! 
Nor,  Now  you  may  scoff  in  safety. 

iSheaihes  Jus  Sword, 
ms, 

Taanting  eacfi  other;  but  unfold  to  me 
TTie  cause  of  quarrel,  then  I  judge  betwixt  you. 
Nor,  Nay,  my  good  lord,  though  I  revere 
you  much^ 

My  cause  I  plead  not,  nor  demand  your  judg- 
ment. 

Iblush  to  speak;  I  will  not,  cannot  speak 
The  opprobrious  words  that  I  from  bim  have 
borne. 

To.  the  liege  lord  of  my  dear  native  land 
'  w  a  subjects  homage;  but  ev'n  him 
And  bis  high  arbitration  I'd  reject. 
Wtkin  my  bosom  reigns  another  lord; 
Honour,  sole  judge,  and  umpire  of  itself. 
J  my  free  speech  offend  you,  noble  Randolph, 
neroke  your  favours,  and  let  Norval  go 
Hence  as  he  came,  alone,  but  not  dishonourM. 

i^rd  JL  Thus  far  Fll  mediate  with  impar- 
^  •  tial  voice: 

m  ancient  foe  of  Caledonia's  bnd 
now  waves  his  banners  o'er  her  frighlc<l  fields. 
Suspend  your  purpose  till  your  country's  arms 
««pcl  the  bold  invader:  then  decide 


The  private  quarrel. 
Glen,  I  agree"  to  this. 

'^or.  And  h        '  .     . ' 

Serv,  The  bancpiet  warits. 
Xord  jR.  We  come.      [Extt  AnihSeman/, 
Glen,  Norval, 
hei  not  our  variance  mar  tbe  social  Jboiftr^ 
Nor  wroB^  the  hospitality  of  Randolph. 
Nor  frowning  anger,  nor  yet  Winkled'  feate, 
Shall  stain  my  oountenance.  ^raOotb  tbAU  ihj 
browj  >  ,  ' 

Nor  let  our  strife  disturb  the:  gentle  dam6«  * 
Nor,  Think  not  so  lightly,  sir,  of  my  re- 
sentment; •  •  .  " 
When  we  contend  again,  ourstcife  is  mortal, 

[Easeuni. 

ACT  Vi 
Scene  L—A  fWoodi 
Enter  Doi;GI.A5. 
DougT'  This  is  the.  place,  the  centre,  of  iS^^ 
grove;  -  , 

Here  stands  the  oak,  ibe  .monarch  of  the  wood. 
How  swcet-and  solenbn  Is  this  midnight  so^e ! 
Tbe  silver  moon,:  unclouded,  holds-  ner  w^^ 
Through  skies,  where  I  coul<l  count  eac^  little 

star.  . 
Tbe  fanning  west-wind scacctly  stjrs  t^e  leaves^; 
Th6  river,  rushing  o'er  its  pebbled  bed. 
Impose!^  silence  with;  a  stilly  .sound,   ,  ,  ,  ,  t 
In  such  a  pla^e  as  this,  at. such  an  dour. 
If  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  believ'd,  / 
Descending  spirits  have  convers'd  yv^ijh  m^n,- 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown* 


Enter  old  NQRVAlr 
Old  N,  'Tis  be.    But  wfaM  if  he  shouU 
chide  me  hence  if  ? 
His  just  reproach  I  fear. 

[I)ouffljgi£  turns  aside  and  sees  him^ 
Forgive,  forgive ; 

Canst  thou  forgive  the  man,  the  selfish  man, 
NA^ho  bred  sir  Malcolm's  heir,  a  shepfaierd's  son? 
Doug,  Kneel  not  to  me  ;  thou  art  my  father 
still: 

Thy  wish'd-for  presence  now  completes  my  joy. 
Welcome  to  me ;  my  fortunes  thou  shalt share, 
And  ever  honour'd  with  thy  Douglas  live. 
Old  N.  And  dost  thou  call  me  father?  Oh, 
my  son! 

I  think  that  I  coulcl  die,  to  make  amends 
For  the  great  wrong  I  did  thee.   'Twas  my 
crime. 

Which  in  the  wilderness  so  long  conceai'd 
The  blossom  of  thy  youth. 

Doug.  Not  worse  the  fruit,  > 
That  in  the  wilderness  the  blossom  blow'd. 
Amongst  the  shepherds,  in  tbe  humble  cot, 
1  learn  d  some  lessons,  which  III  not  forget  ■ 
When  I  inhabit  yohder  lofty  towers. 
I,  who  was  once  a  swain,  will  ever  prove 
The  poor  man's  friend  ;  and,  when  my  vassals 
bow, 

Norval  shall  smooth  the  crested  pride  of  Douglas. 
Old  N*    Let  me   but   live  to    see  thine 
exaltation ! 

Yet  grievous  are  my  fears.  Oh,  leave  this  place, 
And  those  unfriendly  towers ! 
Doug.  Why  *l>8M|dJ^l<,^.y^g^g 
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[Act  V, 


^iDId  -N,  Lord  Baaclplfitb  nni  iu4  khumaii 

.  .     seek  joojf  life* 
.  JDougs  Ho^  InowSt  tii<Hi  Uai;? :  . 
bid  iV.  I  will  'ila/brm  you  tow. 
Wh^n  ;evcning  -caraep  I  left  the  ^secret  place. 
.  Appolnled  for  me  by  your  mothcr^s  care, 
A|^.  fondly  trod  in  eacb  accustomM  path 
'ffaat  to  the  ca^lle  leads.   Whilst  thus  1  rang'd, 
1  was.  aUrn;iM  with  Uii^|»ected  sonii^ 
Of  earnest  Toices..  On  tiie  pcr^ns  <san|e. 
Unseen  1  lurk*^.  and  overheard  them  name 
Each  other  as  they  talLM,.  lord  Randolph  this, 
And  that  Glenalvon.   StiU  of  you  they  spoke, 
And  of  the  lady;  threatening,  was  their  speech, 
Thottgj^  iiut  imperfectly  my       coold  hear  it. 
HTwas  strange,  tbey  said,  a  wonderful  discovery ; 
And  eter  and  anon  they  yowVl  revenge* 
'  Doug*  Revenge !  for  what? 

Old  N.  For  being  what  you  are, 
Sir  MaIci[^lnL*s  heir:  how  else  .have  you  offended? 
When  they  were  gone,  I  hied  me  to.  my.  cfyttage. 
And  there  sat  musing  how  I  best  migU.  fmd 
M^iins  to  inform  you  of  their  wicked  purpose; 
Bnt  I  could  think  of  none.   At  last,  perplexed, 
I  i«su£d  forth,  encompassing  the  tower, 
\yith^nianv  a  wearied  Sftep  and  wi$hfiil  lodkc 
'  Now  Providence  hath  brought  you  to  my  sight, 
Let  jiel  ^ow  loo  courageous  spirit  ^scorn 
Tjb«  ..cation  which  I  give, 
t    Dou^»  I  scorn  it  not. 
My  mother  warned  me  t>f  Gfenalvon^s  baseness  : 
But  I  will  not  sospect  the  noble.  Ramdolphi 
ip,  omr  ^m^onnter  with  the  vile  assassins, 
I  mai^kM  his  brave  demeanour;  him  Til  trust. 

Oid  N»  I  fear  yoa  wiU,  too  far.  . 
'  JOouf*  Hens,  tn  this  place 
I  yrdiii  .ypj  .motfaerV  comizfg :  she  sh all  know 
What  thou  hast  told :  her  ^puns^I  I  will  follow ; 
And  cautious  ever  are  a  mothcr*s  counsels. 
You  mutt  4lepsit:  your  presence  may  prevent 
Qur 'interview.. 

Old  N,:'My  hiessing  rest  upon  tbee ! 
Oh^  mxy  beaffVs  4iano,  which  savM  thee  from 
the  wave, 

And  from  the  sword  of  foes,  be  near  thee  sti'l 
Turning  mischance,  if  aog^t  bangs  o^er  thy  bead. 
All  upon  mine !  [jSlnV. 

Doug.  He  loves  me  like  a  parent; 
And  must  not,  shall  not,  lose  the  son  he  loves, 
Allhough  bis  son  has  fonttd  a  nobler  father. 
Eventful  day!  how  hast  thou  changM  m^  state! 
'   Once  on  the  cold  and  winter-shaded  side  ' 
Of  a  bleajc  hill,  mischance  had  rooted  me, 
Never  to  thrive,  child  of  another  soil ; 
Transplanted  now  to  the  gay  sunny  vale. 
Like  the  ^reen  thorn  of  May  my  fortune  flowers. 
Ye  glorious  stars!  high  heavVs  resplendent 
'  host." 

To  whom  I  oft  have  of  my  lot  complain*d, 
Hear,  and  record  my  souPs  unalterM  wish ! 
Dead  or  alive,  let  me  but  be  renown*d ! 
May  heaven  inspire  some  fierce  ffigantic  Dane, 
To  give  a  bold  defiance  to  our  host! 
Before  he  speaks  it  out,  I  will  accept: 
Like  Douglas  conquer,  or  like  Douglas  die. 

'Enter  Ladt  Randolph. 
Ladf  R.  My  son !  I  heard  a  voice^ 
Doug,  The  voice  was  mine. 
IMdj  JR.  Didst  thou  complain  aloud  to  na- 
ture's ear, 

^Thal  thus  !u  dusky  shades,  at  midnight  hours, 


By  stealth  the  mother  and  the  son  should  meet? 

\ErTdtraces  him, 
Houg*  No;  on  this  happy  day,  this  better 
birth-day. 

My  thou^ts  and  words  are  all  of  hope  and 
joy. 

JLadjrR.  Sad  fear  andmelan^oly  still  divide 
The  empire  of  my  breast  with  hope  and  joy.' 
Now  hear  what  I  advise — 

Difug.  First,  let  me  fell 
What  may  the  tenor  of  your  counsel  change. 

Ladjr  R.  My  heart  forebodes  some  evil. 

Doug,  'Tis  not  good — 
At  eve,  unseen  by  Randolph  and  Glenalvon, 
The  good  old  Norval  in  the  grove  overheard 
Their  conversation;  oft  they  mentioned  me 
With  dreadful  threatViings ;  you  they  some- 
times nam^d. 
*Twas  strange,  they  said,  a  wonderful  discovery ; 
And  ever  and  anon  they  vowM  revenge.* 

Ladjr  R,  Defend  us,  gracious  God!  we  are 
betrayed : 

They  have  found  out  the  secret  of  thy  birth ! 
It  must  be.  so.  That  is  the  great  discovery. 
Sir  Malcolm^s  heir  is  come  to  claim  his  own. 
And  they  will  be  revengM.  Perhaps  even  now, 
ArmM  and  preparM  for  murder,  they  but  wait 
A  darker  and  more  silent  hour,  to  break 
Lito  thk  chamber  where  tbey  think  thousleep^sL 
This  moment,  this,  heav*n  hath  ordained  to 

'save  thee! 
Fly  to  the  camp,  my  son! 

Doug.  And  leave  you  here? 
No:  to  the  castle  let  us  go  together, 
Gail  up  the  ancient  servants  of  your  house, 
Who  in  their  youth  did  eat  your  father^s  bread; 
Then  tell  them  K)udly  that  1  am  your  son. 
If  in  the  breasts  of  men  one  spark  remains 
(if  sacred  love,  fidelity,  or  pity, 
Some  in  your  cause  will  arm.    I  ask  but  few 
To  drive  those  spoilers  from  my  father^s  bouse. 

Ladjr  R,  Oh,  nature,  nature !  what  can  check 
thy  force  ? 

Thou  genuine  offspring  of  the  daring  Doufflas! 
But  rush  not  on  destruction :  save  tnyselt; 
And  I  am  safe.  To  me  they  mean  no  harm. 
Thy  slay  but  risks  thy  precious  life  in  vain. 
That  winding  path  conducts  thee  to  the  ri\er. 
Cross  where  thou  seest  a  broad  and  beaten 
way. 

Which  running  eastward  leads  thee  to  the 
camp. 

Instant  demand  admittance  to  lord  Douglas: 
Show  him  these  jewels,  which  his  brother  wore. 
Thy  look,  thy  voice,  will  make  him  feel  the 
truth, 

VVhich  I  by  certain  proof  will  soOn  confirm. 
Doug.  I  yield  me,  and  obey:  hut  yet  my 
'  heart 

Bleeds  at  this  parting.     Something  bids  me 
stay. 

And  guard  a  mother*s  life.    Oft  have  I  read 
Of  wondrous  deeds  by  one  bold  arm  achievM. 
Our  foes  are  two;  no  more:  let  me  go  fortk. 
And  see  if  any  shield  can  guard  Glenalvon. 
Ladj^  it  If  thou  reg;ard*st  thy  mother ,  or 
rcversl 

Thy  father*s  memory,  think  of  this  no  more. 
One  thing  I  have  to  say  before  we  part: 
Long  wert  thou  lost;  and  thou  art  found,  my 
child, 

In  a  most  fearfifJgjea|gn^J5(5g^5d  battle 
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I  have  .great  cause  to  dreacL    Too  well  1  tee^ 
Which  way  the  current  of  thy  temper  sets : 
To-day  I  have  found  thee.    Oh !  my  long-lost 
hope! 

If  thou  to  giddy  valour  giVst  the  FeiQ, 
To-morrow  I  may  lose  my  son  for  ever. 
The  lore  of  thee,  Ibefore  thou  saw'st  the  lW»t, 
SttstamM  my  life  when  thy  hrave  father  feu. 
If  thou  shah  fall,  I  have  not  love  nor  hope  • 
In  this  waste  world!  My  son,  remeihber  me! 
Doug.  What  shall  I  say?  How  can  I  give 
you  comfort?  •  ' 

The  God  of  battles  of  my  life  dispose 
As  may  be  best  for  you !  for  whose  dear  sake 
I  will  not  bear  myself  as  I  resolved. 
But  yet  consider,  as  no  vulgar  name. 
That  which  I  boast,  sounds  among  martial  men,- 
How  will  inelorious  caution  suit  my  claim? 
The  post  of  Tate  unshrinking  I  maiptain. 
My  country *s  foes  must  witness  who  I  dm. 
On  the  invaders*  heads  Fll  prove  tny  birtfa|' 
Till  inends  and  foes  confess  the  genuine  strain.- 
If  ifl  this  strife  I  fall,  blame  not  your  son, 
Who,  if  he  live  not  honoured ,  must  not  live. 
Lady  R.  I  will  not  utter  what  my  bosom 
feels.  • 

Too  well  I  love  that  valour  which  I  wapi. 
Farewell,  my  son,-  my  counsels  are  but  vain. 

[Embracinff* 

And  as  high  heaven  hath  wiird  it,  all  must  be. 

[Thejr  separcUe. 
Gaze  not  on  me,  thou  wilt  mistake  the  path; 
Fll  point  h  out  again.  {^ExeunL 

Just  as  they  are  separating,  enter,  from 
the  fVood,  Lord  Randolph  and  Glbn- 

AJLTON. 

Lord  R.  Not  in  her  presence. 
Now— 

Glen.  Vm  prepared. 

Lord  iZ.  No:  1  command  thee  stay. 
1  go  alcMie:  it  never  shaU  be  said 
That  1  took  odds  to  combat  mortal  man. 
The  iM^Iest  vengeance  b  the  most  complete. 

Exit, 

\Glenaloon  makes  some  Steps  to 
the  same  Side  of  the  Stage,,  lis- 
tens, and  speaks. 
Glen.  Demons  of  death,  come  settle  on  my 
sword, 

And  to  a  double  slaughter  guide  it  home! 
The  lover  and  the  husband  both  must  die. 

Lord  H  [ Without!  Draw,  villain!  draw! 

Doug.  l^fT'ithout}  Assail  me  not,  lord  Ran 
doiph ; 
Not  as  tbou  lov*st  thyself. 

SClashihg  of  Swords. 
Now  is  tlw  iSme. 

Enter  Ladt  Randolph,  at  the  opposite  Si4e 

of  the  Stage^  faint  and  breathless. 
Lady  jR.  Lord  Randolph,  hear  me;,  &I1  shall 

be  thme  own! 
B«t  sparel  Oh,  spare  my  son! 

Enter  Dqugias,  (viVib  a  Sword  in  eachHajtd. 

Doug.  My  mother^s  voice! 
I  can  imtect  thee  still. 

Ladj  K.  fie  lives!  he  lives! 
For  this,  for  this  to  beav'n,  eternal  praise !  . 
B«t  sm«  I  saw  thee  faH. 

Doug,  It  was  Glenalvon. 


JhM  a4  tKj  arm  b^  maiftef'd  RaudolphV  sword, 
The  villain  came^-  behind  me ;  but  i  slew  him. 
LadyR,  Behind  the^!  ah^  thoaVt  woddded! 

Oh,  Triy  diild, 
How  p^Ie  thou  lookSt!  And  sfadll  I  \^<&  thee 

now? 

DoUg^  JDo  not  de^air:*  t  feel  k  little  fkint-' 
•  ness ;       '        ;  * 
I  hope  it  will'^not  last.  [Leians  upon  his  Sword. 

JLady  R.  There  is  no  hope!  ' 
And  we  must  part  \  the  hand  of  d^ath  Is  on 
thee! 

Oh!  my  beloved  child!  O  Douglas,  Doughs! 
Douglas  growing  more  and  more  faint, 
Doug,  Oh !  had  1 4airn  as  my  brave  Others 
fell,  - 

Turning  with  fatal  arm  the  tide  of  balt?e> 
Like  thepi  I  should  have  smilM  and  welconlVI 
death; 

But  thus' to  perish  by  a  villain's  hand  !  * 
Cnt  off  from  nature's  and  from  glory*s  course, 
Wbidi  never  mortal  was  so  fond  to  run. 
Lady  R,  Hear,  justice,  hear!  stretch  thy 
avenging  sirih* 

[Douglas  falls. 
Doug,  Unknown  I  die;  no  tongue  shsdl' 
speak  of  ra^.' 
Some*  noble  spirits,  judgide  by  theMselres^  ' 
May  yet  conjecture  what  fmigbt  bav<^'pi^vM« 
And  think  life  only  waiiting  to  my  fame:  ' 
But  wJio  shall  comfort  the^? 
LadyR.  Despair,  Despaik*! 
Doitg.  Oh,  h^d  it  pleased  high  heat?n  to 
^  ■  me  live  ,  .       "  ' 

A  little  while! — my  eyes  that  gaze  on 
Grow  dim  apace!  ifty  mother^O!m]|^  molh^! 

[Dies,    Lady  Randolph  fnitm  on\ 
Body,  ' 

Enter  Lors>  Randolph  Md  Ama^^ 

Lord  R  Thy  words,  thy  words  of  IrHtby 
have  jpie^c'd  wiy  h«arl:  • 
I  am  the  slain  of  knighthood  and  of  arms. 
Oh !  if  my  brave  deliverer  survives 
The,  traitor's  sw6rd — 

Anna,  Alas!  look  there,  my  lord. 

Lord  R.  The  mother  and  her  son!  How 
curst  am  I! 
Wns  I  the  cause?  No:  I  was  not  the  cause. 
Yon  matchless  villain  did  seduce  my  soul 
To  frantic  jealousy. 

Anna.  My  lady  lives: 
The  agony  of  grief  hath  but  suppress'd 
Awhile  her  powers. 

Lord  R.  But  my  deliverer's  dead! 

Lady  R,  \Jiecopering^  "Where  am  I  now  ? 

Still  in  this  wretched  world! 
Grief  cannot  break  a  heart  so  hard  as  mine. 

Lord  R.  Oh,  miser)^! 
Amidst  thy  raging  grief  I  must  proclaim 
My  innocence. 

Lady  R  Thy  innocence! 

Lord  R.  My  guilt  ' 
Is  innocence  compar'd  with  what  thou  think'st  it. 

Leuiy  if.  Of  tnee  I  think  not;  what  have  I 
to  do- 

With  thee,  or  any  thing  ?  My  son !  my  son ! 
My  beautiful!  my  brave!  how  proud  was  I 
Of  thee  and  of  thy  valour!  my  fond  heart 
O'erflow'd  this  day  with  transport,  when  I 

thought   ,  .  . 
or  growing  old  amidslciayvaDOiDChL&. 
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[Act  V. 


Now  alt  rty  hopes  are  dead!  A  little  while 
Was  I  a  wife !  a  mother  cot  so  long! 
^-Vhat  am  I  now?—  I  know — But  I  snail  be  . 
That  only  whilst  I  please;  for  siich  a  son 
And  such  a  husband  drive  me  to  my  fate. 

[JEajiV  running. 
Lord  2L  Follow  her,  Anna:  I  myself  would 
folUxr,  • 

But  in  this  rage  she  must  abhor  my  presence. 

,     .  [!Exi'e  Anna. 

Cursed,  cursM  Glenalvon,  he  escapM  too  well. 
Though  slain  and  baflled  by  the' hand  he  baled, 
Foammg  with  rage  and  fuiy  to  the  last. 
Cursing  his  conqueror,  the  felon  died. 

Rt-enter  A«na« 
. .  Anha.  "My  lord !  My  lord ! 

'Lorcl  "R.  Speak:  I  can  hear  of  horror, 

Anticf,  Horror,  indeed! 

JLord  Jt  Matilda  I 

Ahna,  Is  no  more: 
She  ran,  she  flew  like  lightnmg  up  the  hifl; 
l^or  ■  halted  tfll  the  precipice'  she  'gain'd, 
Beneath  whose  low  ring  top  the  river  falls 
IngulPd  in  rifled  rocks:  ihilher  she  ^rae, 
As  fcatrlcss  as  the  eagle  lights  upon  it, 


And .  headlong  do-xm — 

Lord  R,  Twas  I,  alas!  Hwas  I 
That  fill*d  her  breast  with  fury;  drove  her 
down 

The  precipice  of  death!  Wretch  that  I  am! 
Anna^  Obt  had  you  seen  her  last  despairing 
'    look ! 

Upon  the  brink  she  stood ,  and  cast  her  eyes 
Down-  on  the  deep :  then  lifting  up  her  head , 
And  her  white  hands  to  heaven,  seeming  to  say 
Why  am  1  forc'd'  to  this?  she  plunged  herself 
Lato  the  empty  air. 

Lfrd  R,  I  will  not  vent, 
In  vain  CQmplaints,  the  passion  of  my  soul. 
Peace  in  this  world  I  never  can  enjoy. 
These  wounds  the  gratitude  of  Randolph  gave; 
They  speak  aloud,  and  with  the  voice  of  fate 
Denounce  my  doom.   I  am  resolv*d.   FU  go 
Straight  to  the  battle,  where  the  man  that 
makes 

Metu^n  aside,  must  threaten  worse  than  death. 
Thou,  faithful  to  thy  mistress,  take  this  rin^, 
Full  warrant  of  my  power.    Let  every  rite 
With  cost  and  pomp  upon  their  funerals  wait: 
For  Randolph  hopes  he  never  shall  return. 

[TJie  Curtain  descends  slowlj  to  Music 


L  I  L  L  O. 

OKOAe*  iilLVO*  WM  \f  ^rofeiAtoo.A  joweller,  and  vru  born  in  the  neighbouihood  uF  Moorgale>  in  Xiondon*  oa 
llie  4lh  of  Feb.  ifi^o  ;  in  which  neighbourhood  he  pursued  his  occiipstlon  for  many  jcnrs,  with  the  fairest  and  most 
nnblviniahed  character,  tfe  Was  strongly  attached  to  the  Muios,  yet  seemed  to  hare  laid  it  down  as  a  masira.  that  the 
devotion  paid' to  tlheoa  ought  al-waja  to -tend  to. the  promotion  of  virtue,  morality,  and  religion.  In  pursuance  of  thia 
Ainv  Mr,  JLillu  was  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  shewed  great  power  of  arfecling  the  heart,  by  working 
up  the  pAssipns'  to  such  a  bciglit,  as  to  render  the  distresses  of  common  and  domestic  life  equally  interesting  as  thos« 
of  kings  and  heroes;'  arid  the  ruin'  brought  on  private  families  by  an  indulgence  of  avarice,  lust  etc,,  as  the  havoek 
made/in  atalcs  and  empires  by  ambition,  cruelty  and  tyranny.  His  Gtorge  Barthwallt  Fatal  Curiotitjr,  and  jirdea  ^ 
Ftversham  art  all  pliuined  on  common  and  well-known  stories  %  yet  they  have,  perhaps,  more  frequently  drawn  teore 
from  an  andit-ncc,  than  the  miife  pompous  tragedies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  uiil  for  Xjove,  etc.  Mr.  Lillo,  as  befora 
observed,  has  been  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects;  his  conduct  and  the  management  of  them  is  no  less  merilo- 
rions,  anid, his  palhos  very  grcnt.  If  there  is  an^  fault  to  be  objected  to  his  writings,  it  is,  that  sometimes  ha  affecla 
an  cicvaliun  of  atjie  somewhat  above  the  simplicity  of  his  subject,  and  the  supposed  rank  of  his  characters;  but  lha 
ciuloni  of  tragedy  will  slond  in  some  degree  of  excuse  for  this;  and  a  still  better  argument  i>erhaps  may  he  admitted 
in  vindication,  nut  only  of  our  present  author,  but  of  others  in  the  like  predicament;  which  is,  that  eren  nature  itself 
will  justify  this  conduct;  since  we  find  even  the  most  humble  characters  in  real  life,  when  under  peculiar  cireumataiicca 
of  distress,  or  actuated  by  the  influence  of  any  violent  passions,  will  at  times  be  elevated  to  an  aptness  of  ocpressieiw 
and  power  of  language,  nut  only  greatly  superior  (o  themselves,  but  even  to  the  general  language  and  conversation  of  per- 
aona  of  much  hljjher  rank  in  life,  and  of  minds  mure  perfectly  cultivated.  Our  author  died  S«pt.  Sd.  I73g,  in  tha 
47th  year  of  his  nge ;  and  a  few  months  after  his  death  the  celebrated  Fielding  printed  the  following  character  of  hiaa 
in  The  Champion:  "He  had  a  perfect  knowledge  at  human  nature,  though  his  contempt  of  all  base  means  of  applica- 
tion, M'hiLh  are  the  neceiisary  steps  to  great  acquaintance,  restrained  his  conversation  within  very  narto«ir  bounds.  Ho 
had  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman,  joined  to  the  innocence  of  a  primitrve  chriatian  ;  he  was  contented  with  his  little  atata 
of  life,  in  which  his  excellent  temper  of  mind  gave  him  a  happiness  beyond  the  power  of  riches;  and  it  was  nape*> 
sary  for  his  friends  to  have  a  sharp  insight  into  his  want  of  their  services,  as  well  as  good  inclination  or  abilitiea  to 
serve  him.    la  short,  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  those  who  kuew  him  best  will  most  regret  his  loai." 


GEORGE  BARNWELL. 


Tnis  play  was  acted  I73i,  at  the  Theatre  Koyal  in  Brnry-lane  with  great  success,     "In  the  newtpapera  'of  tfai 
tima"  says  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  "we  find,  that  on  Friday,  id  of  July  I73i,    'the  Queen  sent  to  the  playhouse  a4 
Driuy-lane,  for  the  manuscript  of  George  Barnwcllt  to  peruse  it,  which  Mr.  Wilks  carried  to  Hampton  Court.'  Tkd 
tragedy  being  founded  on  a  well  known  old  ballad,  many  ot  lha  critica  of  that  time,  who  went  to  the  first  represeaa 
tatinn  of  it,  formed  so  contemptuous  an  idea  of  the  piece,  in  their  expectations,  that  they  purchased  the  ballad  {aoaai 
Ihoosands  of  which  were  used  in  one  day  on  this  aeconnt),  in  order  to  draw  comparisons  between  that  and  the  plajl 
But  its  merit  soun  got  the  better  of  this  contempt,  and  presented  them  with  scenes  written  so  Inie  to  the  Keart,  thd 
they  were  compelled  to  subscribe  to  their  power,  and  lay  aside  their  ballads  to  take  their  handkerchiefs."  The  origiaa^ 
performer  of  the  character  of  George  Harnwell,  Mr,  Ross,  relates,  that  "in  the  vear  175«,  he  played  this  pari. 
llarrowbj  was  sent  for  by  a  young  merchant's  apprentice,  who  was  in  a  high  fever;  upon  the  Doctor's  approachii 
him,  he  saw  his  patient  was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  mind.    The  Doctor  Wing  alone  with  the  young  man,  ] 
confessed,  after  much  solicitation,  that  he  had  made  an  improper  acquaintance  with  a  kept  mistress  ;  and  had  made  fn 
with  money  ialntsted  to  his  care,  by  his  en)pIoyers,  to  the  amount  of  aoo  pounds.    Seeing  Mr.  Ross  in  that  piece,  * 
was  ao  forcibly  struck,  ha  had  not  enjoyed  a  moment's  peace  since,  and  wuhed  to  die,  to  avoid  the  shame  ha  aaw  bai 
ing  over  him,  Th^  Doctor  calmed  hia  patient  by  telling  him,  if  his  father  made  the  least  hesitation  to  give  tha  money, 
ahonld  hate  it  from  him.    The  father  arrived,  put  tha  amount  into  the  aon's  hands,«-thay  wept,  kias^.  embracrd.  *> 
aon  aoon  recovered,  aed  lirad  to  ba  a  fttj  eminent  uerchaat.    Dr.  Barrow1i(yi|ifnr9lt  l9iuiOQ0:pi&  bnt  ob« 
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mg  he  •«s4  to  me^  '  voa  hare  done  some  good  in  Tonr  inotesti^n,  more  perhaps  than  many  «  cUi%jtatin  yrho  preached 
lul  anadaf.'  I  had  for  nine  or  ten  ^eara,  at  mj  benefit,  a  nolo  sealed  up  with  ten  guineas,  and  these  -words,^  "a  tri- 
hoCe  of  grslUnde  from  one  who  is  highly  obliged,  and  saved  from  ruin,  seeing  Mr.  Rau'i  pcrfonnanoe  of  Uara-; 
well."     What  will  the  Tirulent  decriera  of  stage-playa  say  to  this  1  . 


THOAOWGOOD. 
BAANWEix,  Uncle  to 
George, 

GEOB.GB  BAAIfWZLL. 


DRAMATIS 

TRVBMAK, 
BLUNT.  " 
GAOLEfl. 
JOHN. 


PERSONAE. 

ROBERT. 
MARIA^  . 
MILL>VOOI>. 
LUCY. 


Officers^,  mth  their  At- 

tendanis. 
Keeper,  and  Footmen. 


Scene.  —  Londori  and- an  adjacent  FlUcigei 


ACT  L 

Sgbhb  L — A  Room  in  Thorowgood^s  J7bu5f. 
Enter  Thorowgood  <md  Trueman. 
True,  Sir,  the  packet  from  Genoa  is  arrived. 

[Gives  Letters, 
Thorotp.  Hearen  be  {>raised!  the^torfl)  thai 
threatened  our  royal  mistress,  pure  religion, 
Uhertjf  and  laws,  is  for  a  time  a i verted.  By 
this  means,  time  is  gained  to  make  such  pr^-? 
paratioa  on  our  part,  as  may,  heaven  concur- 
nog,  prevent  his  malice,  or  turn  the  meditated 
mischief  on  himself. 

True,  He  must  be  insensible  indeed,  who  is 
not  affected  when  the  safety  of  his  country  is 
concerned.  Sir,  may  I  know  by  what  means  ? 
— ^If  I  am  not  too  bold — 

Thoro0if.  Your  curiosity  is  laudable;  and  I 
cralify  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  because 
from  thence  you  may  learn  how  honest  mer- 
chants, as  such,  may  sometimes  contribute  to 
die  safety  of  their  country*  as  they  do  at  all 
times  to  its  happiness;  that  if  hereafter  you 
ihonid  be  tempted  to  any  action  that  has  the 
amearance  of  vice  or  meanness  in  it,  upon 
reflecting  on  the  dignity  of  our  profession, 
joa  may  with  honest  scorn  reject  whatever  is 
unworthy  of  it. 
True,  Should  Barnwell,  or  I,  who  have  the 
[  benefit  of  your  example,  by  our  ill  conduct 
1   kring  any  imputation  on  that  honourable  name, 

we  most  be  leA  without  excuse. 
I      Thorotv,    You  compliment,  young  man. 
i  [Trueman  dofvs  respectfullf]  Nay,  Tm  not 
I  ofiTcnded.    As  the  name  of  merchant  never  de- 
cades the  gentleman,  so  by  no  means  does 
It  exclude  him ;  only  take  heed  not  to  pur- 
chase the  character  of  complaisant  at  the  ex- 
pense of  your  sincerity. 

True,  oir,  have  you  any  commands  for  me 
al  this  time  1 

Thorovp,  Only  look  carefully  over  the  files, 
to  see  whether  there  are  any  tradesmen's  hills 
impaid ;  if  there  are,  send  and  discharge  'em. 
\Ve  must  not  let  artificers  lose  their  time,  so 
msefid  to  the  public  and  their  families,  in  un- 
necessary attendance.  [Exit  Trueman* 

Enter  Maru. 

WdB,  Maria,  have  you  given  orders  for  the 
entertainment?  I  would  have  it  in  some  mea- 
aare  worthy  the  guests.  Let  there  be  plenty, 
and  of  the  best,  that  the  courtiers  may  at  least 
cmimend  our  hospitality. 

Maria,  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  not  to  wrone 
your  welI>known  generosity  by  an  ill-timed 
parsimony. 


Thorotv.  Nay,  Vwas  a  needless  caution;  1 
have  no  cause,  to  doubt  your  prndence. 

Maria,  Sir,  I  find,  mys,elf  unfit  for  conver- 
sation. I.  should  but  increast^  the  number  « of 
the  company,  without  adding  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. •  ,  .  ' 

Thorotv,  Nay,  my  child,  XhU  melaneholy 
must  not  be  ind^]gcd. 

Maria*  Compauy  will  but  increase  it  i 
wish  yba  woidd  dispeose  with  my  presence^ 
Solitude  best  suits  toy  present,  temper.  ^ 

Tfwrotv,  You  are  not  ins^sible,  ^hat  it  it 
chiefly  on  your  account  these  noble  lords  do 
me  the  honour  to  frequently  to  grace  my  board. 
Should  you  be  absent,  the  disappointment  may 
make-  them  repent  of  their  condescension,  and 
tbink  their  labour  lost. 

Maria,  He  that  shall  think  his  time  or  ho- 
nour lost  in  visiting  you,  can  set  no  real  value 
on  vour  daughter's  company,  whose  only  merit 
is  that  she  is  yours.  The  man  of  aualtty  who 
chooses  to  converse  with  a  gefittcman  and 
merchant  of  your'  worth  and  character,  may. 
confer  honour  by  so  doing,  but  he  loses  none* 

Thorotv,  Come,  come,  Maria,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  that  a  young  genilelnan  may  prefer 
your  conversation  to  mine,  and  yet  intend  me 
no  disrespect  at  all ;  for  though  he  may  lose 
no  honour  in  my  company,  'tis  veiy  natural 
for  him  to  expect  more  pleasure  in  yours.  I 
remember  the  time  when  the  company  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  man  in  the  kingdom,  would 
have  been  insipid  and  tiresome  to  me,  if  it 
had  deprived  me  of  an  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing your  mother's. 

Maria,  Yours,  no  doubt,  was  as  agreeable 
to  her:  for  generous  minds  know  no  pleasure 
in  society  hut  where  'tis  mutual. 

Thorotv,  Thou  knowest  I  have  no  heir,  no 
child,  but  thee ;  the  fruits  of  many  years*  sue- 
ccssful  industry  must  all  be  thine.  Now  it 
would  give  me  pleasure,  great  as  my  love,  to 
see  on  whom  you  will  bestow  It.  I  am  dailjr 
solicited  by  men  of  the  greatest  rank  and  ment 
for  leave  to  address  you;  but  I  have  hitherto 
declined  it,  in  hopes  that,  by  observation,  I 
should  learn  which  way  your  inclination  tends; 
for,  as  I  know  love  to  be  essential  to  happi- 
ness in  the  marriage  state,  I  had  rather  my 
approbation  should  confirm  your  choice  than 
direct  it 

Maria,  What  can  I  say?  How  shall  I  an- 
swer as  I  ought  this  tenderness,  so  uncommon 
even  in  the  best  of  parents?  But  you  are  with- 
out example;  yet,  had  you  been  less  indul- 
gent, 1  had  been  most  "yvretched.  That  Llook 
on  the  crowd  of  courtiers  thai  visit  here,  with 
equal  esteem,  but  9fil&^M^g  |j@u  have 
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observed^  an^  I  must  heeds  cbnf^sj;  ^et,  Bad 
you  assorted  your  authortty^  and  insisted  on 

parcnOs  right  to  be  obeyed,  I  bad  submitted, 
and  to  my  duly  sacrificed  niy  peace. 

77u>ro*v.  Trova  your  perfect  obedience  in 
erery  other  instance,'  1  feared  as  much;  and 
therefore -would  leave  you  without  a  bias  in 
an  aiTair  wherein  ydur  happiness  is  so  irarae- 
diateiy  concerned. 

Maria,  Whether  from  a  want  of  that  just 
ambition  that  'would  become  your  daughter, 
or  from  some  other  cause/  I -know  pot;  nut  I 
find  high  birth  and  titles  don*t  recommend  the 
man  w>d  owm  them  to  nry  affections. 

ThoZ-otv.  i  would  hot  that  they  should,  un->' 
lesf  his  merit  recommends  him  more.  A  no- 
tie  hirth  and  fortune,  though  they  make  not 
n  bad.  man  good,  yet  they  are  a  real  advan- 
tage to  a  worthy  onet,  and  place  his  virtues  jn 
the  fairest  light 

Maria,  I  cannot  answer  for  my  inclinations ; 
bat.  they  shall  ever  be  submitted  to  your  wis- 
dom and  aulfhority.  And  as  you.  wilj  not  com- 
Jpel  me  to  marry  where  I  cannot  love,  love 
^ail  never*  teake  me  act  contrary  to  my  duty. 
$ir,  ha^c  I  your  permission  to  reltre? 

I'ftoroop.  ril  sec  you  to  your  chamber, 

[Ejceunl 

-  $47i»B  IL^-^A  Room  in  Miulwood^s  House. 
Enter  Mii.L\r4^0D  cmd  LuGV. 

MiU.  How  do  I  look  to-day,  Lucy? 

Jmcj^  Q,  kiUingly,  ma^am!  A  little  more 
pedf  and  you*ll  be  irresistible! — But  why  this 
moire,  than  ordinary  '  care  of  your  dress  and 
complexion?,  What  new'  conquest  are  you 
aiming  at? 

Mill*  A  conquest  would  be  new  indeed! 

Lucy,  Not  lo  you,  who  make  'em  every 
day — ^but  to*  me — vVell,  lis  what  Fm  never  to 
expect— unfortunate  as  I  am — But  your  wit 
and  beauty. — 

MilU  First  made  me  a  wretch,  and  still  con- 
tinue me  so.  Men,  hovyever  generous  and 
sincere  to  one  another,  are  all  selfish  hypo- 
crites in  their  affairs  with  us ;  we  are  no 
otherwise  esteemed  or  regarded  by  them,  but 
.as  we  contribute  to  their  satisfaction. 

Lucy.  You  are  certainly,  madam^  on  the 
wrong  side  6f  this  argument.  Is  not  the  ex- 
pense all  theirs?  And  i  am  sure  it  is  our  own 
fault  .if  we  hanH  our  share  of  the  pleasure.  . 

Mill,   We  are  but  slaves  to  men. 

Lucy,  Nay,  His  they  that  are  slaves  most 
certainly,  fbr  we  lay  them  under  contribution. 

MilU  Slaves  have  no  property;  no,  not  even 
in  themselves:  all  is  the  victors. 

Lucy,.  You  arc  strangely  arbitrary  in  your 
principles,  madam. 

Mill,  1  would  have  my  conquest  complete, 
like  those  of  the  Spaniards  in  tne  new  world ; 
who  first  plundered  the  natives  of  all  the 
wealth  they  had,  and  then  comdemned  the 
wretches  to  the  mines  for  life,  to  work  for 
more. 

Lucy,  Well,  1  shall  never  approve  of  your 
scheme  of  government;  I  should  think  it  much 
more  politic,  as  well  as  to  find  my  sub- 
jects an  easier  employment. 

MiU,  It  is  a  general  maxim  among  the  know- 
ing part  of  matikind,  that  a  woman  without 
Hrtue,  like  a  man  without  honour  or  honesty. 


is  capable  of  any  action,  though  ever  so  vile; 
and  yet  what  pains  will  they  not  take,  what 
arts  not  use,  to  seduce  us  from  our  innocence, 
and  make  us  contemptible  and  wicked,  CTen* 
in  their  own  opinion  ?  Then  is  it  not  just,  the 
villains,  to  their  cost,  should  find  us  so  ?  Bat 
j^uilt  makes  them  suspicious,  and  keeps  them 
on  their  guard;  therefore  we  can  take  advan- 
tage only  of  the  young  and  innocent  part  of 
the  sex,  who  never  having  injured  women, 
apprehend  no  danger  from  them. 

Lucy,  Ay, -they  must  be  young  indeed! 
Mill,  Such  a  one  I  think  I  have  Ibund.  As 
I  have  passed  through  the  city,  I  have  oflen 
observed  him  receiving  and  paying  consider- 
able sums  of  money;  from  thence  I  conclude 
he  is  employed  in  affairs  of  consequence. 
'  Lucy,  Is  he  handsome  ? 
Mill,  Ay,  ay,  the  stripling  fs  well  made,  and 
has  a  good  face. 
Lucy,  About — 
Mill,  Eighteen. 

Lucy,  Innocent,  handsome,'  and  about  eigh- 
teen !  Youll  be  vastly  happy..  Why,  if  you 
manage  well,  you  may  keep  him  to  ypurself 
these  two  or  three  years. 

Mill,  If  I  manage  well,  I  shall  have  done 
with  him  much  soonerr  Having  long  had  a 
design  on  him,  and  meeting  him  yesterday,  I 
made  a  full  slop,  and  gazing  wishfully  on  his 
face,  asked  his  name.  He  blushed,  and,  bow- 
ing very  low,  answered  George  Barnwell.  I 
begged  his  pardon  for  the  ireedom  I  had 
taken,  and  told  him  that  he  was  the  person  I 
had  long  wished  to  see,  and  to  whom  I  had 
an  affair  of  importance  to  communicate  at  a 

Proper  time  and  place.  He  named  a  tavern; 
talked  of  honour  and  repjitation,  and  in- 
vited him  to  my.  house.  He  swallowed  the 
bait,  promised  to  come,  and  this  is  the  time  I 
expect  him.  [Knocking  at  the  DoorJ^  Some- 
body knocks.  D*ye  hear,  Vm  at  home  to 
nobody  to-day  but  him.  TEacit  Lucy'\  Less 
affairs  must  give  way  to  those  of  more  con- 
sequence; and  I  am  strangely  mistaken  if  this 
does  not  prove  of  great  importance  to  me, 
and  him  too,  before  I  have  done  with  biro. 
Now,  after  what  manner  shall  I  receive  hira? 
Let  me  consider — What  manner  of  person  am 
I  to  receive?  He  is  young,  innocent,  and  bash- 
ful ;  therefore  I  must  take  care  not  to  put  him 
out  of  countenance  at  first. 

Enter  BAa?]WELL,  bowing  very  Iopp,  LrCT 
at  a  Distance, 
MiU,  Sir,  the  surprise  and  joy! 
Barn,  Madam! 

Mill,  This  is  such  a  favour — •  \Advancing, 
Barn,  Pardon  me,  madam! 
Mill,  So  unhoped  for!    [Still  advances* 
Barnwell  salutes  lier,^  and  retires  in  con- 
fusion,'\    To  see  you  here— Excuse  the  con- 
fusion— 
Barn,  I  fear  I  am  too  bold. 
Mill,  Alas,  sir,  I  may  justly  apprehei^  yoU 
think  me  so.    Please,  sir,  to  sit.    I-  am  9A 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  deceive  this  honour  ai3 
I  ought,  as  I  am  surprised  at  your  goodness 
in  conferring  it. 

Barn,  I  thought  you. had  expected  me;  ] 

^"^^•irThat  a^^iToQiift  few  men 
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are  sucfa  reVgioud  observers  of  their  word. 
Barn.  AH  who -are  honest  are. 
MilL  To  one  another;  hut  we  simple  wo- 
Vnen  are  seldom  thought  of  consequence  enough 
to  gaia  a  place  in  their  rememh ranee. 

[La/inff  her  Hand  on  fits,  as  bjr  ac- 
cident 

Barn.  Her  disorder  is  so  great,  she  dori'l 
perceiTe  she  has  laid  her  hand  oh  mine. 
HeaTens!  how  she  trembles!  Whaf  can  this 
mean?  [Aside, 

MilL  The  interest  I  have  in  all  that  relates 
to  jou  (the  reason  of  which  yon  shall  know 
faereafier)  excites  my  curiosity;  and  were  1 
sore  you  would  pardon  my  presumption)  1 
skoula  desire  to  know  jour  real  sentiments 
on  a  fcrj-  particular  suh)ect. 

Barn.  IVladam,  you  may  command  my  poor 
thoughts  on  any  subject.    I  have  none  toat 
WQuul  conceal. 

Mia.  Youll  think  me  hold. 

Bam.  No,  indeed« 

MilL  What  then  are  your  thoughts  of  love? 

Barn.  If  you  mean  the  love  of  women,  I 
hare  not  thought  *  of  it  at  all.  My  youth  and 
circamstances  make  such  thoughts  improper 
in  me  yet.  But  if  you  mean  the  general  love 
we  owe  to  mankina,  I  think  no  one  has  more 
of  it  in  his  temper 'than  myself*  I  donU  know 
that  person  in  the  world,  whose  happiness  I 
don't  wish,  and  wouldn't  promote,  were  it  in 
my  power.  In  an  especial  manner,  I  love 
my  uncle  and  my  master;  hut  above  alli  my 
friend. 

MCJL  You  have  a  firiend  then,  whom  you 
Jove? 

Barn.  As  he  does  me,  sincerely. 

MilL  He  is,  no  doubt,  oAen  hlessM  with 
Tonr  company  and  conversation. 

Barn,  vVe  live  in  one  house,  and  both 
serve  the  same  worthy  merchant. 

MilL  Happy,  happy  youth!  WboeVr  thou 
art,  I  envy  tnee;  and  so  must  all  who  see  and 
know  this  youth.  What  have  I  lost  by  beln^ 
formed  a  woman!  I  hate  my  sex,  myself.  Hac 
I  been  a  man,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  as 
happy  in  your  friendship,  as  he  who  now  en^ 
joys  it  is;  but  as  it  is — Oh! — 

Barn.  I  never  observed  woman  before;  or 
this  is,  sure,  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex. 
lA^ide\  You  seem  disordered,  madam; — may 
1  know  the  cause? 

MilL  Do  not  ask  me — ^I  can  never  speak  it, 
whatever  is  the  cause.  I  wish  for  things  im^ 
possible.  I  would  be  a  servant,  bound  to  the 
same  master,  to  live  in  one  house  with  you. 

Barn.  How  strange,  and  yet  how  kind  her 
words  and  actions  are!  and  the  effect  they 
have  on  me  is  as  strange.  I  feel  desires  I 
never  knew  before;  I  must  be  gone,  while 
I  have  power  to  go.  [Aside}  Madam,  I  humbly 
take  my  leave. 

MiiL  Yon  wilt  not,  sure,  leave  me  so  soon ! 

Barm  Indeed  I  must. 

Mm,  Yoa  cannot  be  so  cruel!  I  haTe  pre- 
pared a  poor  supper,  at  which  I  promised 
nyself  jonr  company. 

Bam.  I  am  sorry  I  must  refuse  the  honour 
you  desinaed  me;  out  my  duty  to  my  master 
cadb  me  Dence.  I  never  yet  neglected  his  scr- 
He  is  so  gentk,  and  so  good  a  roaster, 
that  should  1  wroqg  him,  though  he  might 


forgive  me>  J  should  never  forgive  myselfl 
MiU.   Am  X  refused  "by  the  first  man,  the 
second  favoiir  I  evpr  stodped  .to  ask?  Co  then, 
\hou  proud,  hard -jjearled  youth;,  hut  know, 
you  are  t)ie  only  man  that  could  be  found, 
ho  woi^ld  let  nie  sue  twicer /or  greater  fe- 
vours.      .  . 
Jiarn.  What  shall  I  do?  How  shatU  I  go  or 

miU.  Yet.  do  not,  do  not  leave,  me.  X  with 
my  sex'  pride  would  meict  your  scorn;  hut 
when  I,  look  upon  you,  w|ien  1  behold  .those 


_^  _  Oh!  spare  niy  tongiiCj  and"  let  my 
blushes— this  flood  ol  .tears  top,  ,  that  will  ibrcc 
its  way,  declare— what  woman's  modesty  should 
hide.  •  V 

Barn*  Ohj  heavens!  she  loves  me,  worthless 
as  I  am.  Iler  looks,  her  words,  her  {lowing 
tears  Coiifcss  it.  '  And  (^an  I  leave  lier  then? 
Oh,  never;  never!  Madam,  dry  Up  your'tears; 
you  shall ,  command  me  alvyays,  1  will,  stay 
here  for  ever)  if  you  would  have  me. 

^Lucj.  ^>o,  she  has  wheedJcd  him  out  of  his 
vii'tuc  of  obedience  "  already,  and  will  strip 
him  of  all  the  rest,  one  aftei^  another,  .till  she 
has  leA  hfoi  as  few  as  her  ladyship,  or  my- 
self. .  JAside. 

MiU.  Now  yon  are  kind  indeed;  hiit  1  mean 
not  to  detain  yon  always;  I  would  have  yoa 
shake  off  a)^  slavish  ohe^i«noe  lo'yii»ur  n^Aer; 
but  yon  may  serve.,  him  -  stitt^ 

JLucjr.  Serve  hini,stiUI  Ay,  or  hfi^H  hsi:^  no 
opportunity  *of  fingering  hts  oasli;  and 'then 
he  ll  not  serve  your  enct       he  sworn. 

.  ^  [Asidtu 

'  Enter  Blunt^ 

Blunt.  Madam,  supper's  on  tber  table.  - 
Mill.  Gome,  sii^  -  ypu'li  excuse  all  dej^ects. 
My  thoughts  were  too  much,  employed  on  my 
guest  to  observe  the  entertainment 

[Exeunt  Barm^ell  ca^d  JlfUlfVoad, 
BkinL   Whal,  is  all  this  preppratipn,  this 
elegant  supper,  variety  of  wifves;,  and  mnsic, 
for  the  entertainmpent  of  that  yovng  fellow? 
Lucjr,  So  it  seems. 

Blunt  How !  is  our  mistress  turned  fool  at 
last?  She's  in  lovo  with  him,  I  suppose* 

Lucj,  f  snppose  not,  But  she  designs  to 
make  him  in  loive  with  her,  if  she  can. 

Blunt.'  What  will  she  get  by  thai?  He  seems 
under  age,  and  can't  be  supposed  to  have 
much  money. 

Lucjr,  But  his  master  has,  and  that's  the 
same  thing,  as  she'll  manage  it. 

Blunt  I  don't  Hkc  this  fooling  with  a  hand- 
some young  fellow;  while  she's  endeavouring 
to  ensnare  him  she  may  be  caught  herself. 

lAicf,  Nay,  were  she  like  me,  that  would 
certainly  be  the  consequence;  for,  i  confess, 
there  is  something  in  youth  and  innocence 
that  moves  me  mightily. 

Blunt  Yes,  so  does  the  smoothness  and 
plumpness  of  a  partridge  move  a  mighty  desire 
m  the  bowk  to  be  tlie  destruction  of  it. 

Lucjr,' Why  J  birds  are  their  prey,  and  men 
ours:  though,  as  you  observed,  we  are  some- 
times caught  ourselves.  But  that,  I  dare  say, 
will  never  be  the  case  witli  our  mistress. 

Bhmt  I  wish  it  may  prove  so;  for  yon 
know  we  all  depend  upon  her.  Should  she 
trifle  avray  her  time  witii  a  young  fellow  that 
there' s  nothing  to  *»tg^t}^^;^MgA^U  Starve. 
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LwcY.  Th'«re*5  -DO  danger  of  li»at;  for  I 'am 
sure  she  has  no  yiew  in  ihis  affair  but  interest. 

Iftunt  Well,  and  wfcat  hc^p^s  -iarc  th^  of 
surzess  in  that  f 

Lucy.  The  most  promising  that  can  be.  T?* 
.  true,  the  *  youfh  has  his^  scfupks^  but  •  «heMi 
^on  t^ack  him  to  answer  them,  by  stifling 
his  cpnscidiice.  Oh,  the  lad  is  in  a  hopeful 
way,  depend  upon  iL  [Exeuni, 

ACTIL 

Scene  1. — A Itpom  in,  Taorowgood^s  House* 
«  »  Enter  Barawell.  . 

Barn,  How  strange  are  all  things  round 
irtei  like  some  thief*  who  triads  forbidden 

round,  and  f;lin  would  lurk  unseen,  fearful 
enter  each  apartment  of  this  \vell-known 
liotise.  •  To  guilty  Iov6,  as  if  -  that  -  were  loo 
Kttle,  *  already*  have  I  added  br^'&eh  ■  of  trust. 
A  thief!  Can  I  know  m^^elf  .that  wretched 
thing,  and  look  my  honest  friend  and  injured 
master  in  the  face?  Though  hypocrisy  may 
a-^hil^  conceal  my  e^uilt,  at  length  it  w>ill  be 
kno^vn,  and  public  shame  and  ruin  must  ensue. 
In  the  niean  time,  what  must  be  my  life  ?  Ever 
to  ipeak  longuage  foreign  to  my  heart;  to 
bonny  add  to  the  number  ol  my  crimes,  in' order 
ib'  ddnctifti  Vm.  Sure  such  was  the  <3ondition 
of  tire  grand  apostate,  when  first  he  lost  his 
purity.  Like  me,  disconscdate '  he  wandered ; 
and  'white  jet  in  heaven,  bore  all  his  future 
iiell  about  hitn. 

Enter  Trvemam. 
TTrue*  BmnweU;  oh  how  I  rejoice  to  see 
yoti  safe!  So  will  our  master,  and  his  gentle 
daughter;  who,  during  yoiir  absence,  often 
inquired  aAer  you. 

Uarn*  Would  he  were  gone!  His  officious 
lore  "wiU  pry  into  the  secrets  of  my  soul. 

\Aside, 

Trueu  Unless  you  knew  the  pain  the  whole 
family  has  felt  on  your  account,  you  canH 
conceive  how  much  you  are  beloved.  But 
why  thus  cold  and  silent? — When  my  heart 
is  full  of  joy  for  your  return,  why  do  you 
turn  away— why  thus  avoid  me?  What  have 
I  done?  How  am  I  altered  since  you  saw  rac 
last?  Or  rather,  what  have  you  done — and 
why  are  you  thus  changed?  for  I  am  still  the 
same. 

Barn,  What  have  I  done,  indeed!  \Asidc, 
True*  Not  speak! — nor  look  upon  me! — 
Barn,  By  my  face  he  will  discover  all  I 
would  conceal.    Melhinks  already  I  begin  to 
hate  him.  [Aside, 
True,  I  cannot  bear  this  usage  from  a  friend; 
one  whom  till  now  I  ever  found  so  loving; 
whom  yet  I  love  ;  though  his  unkindness  strikes 
at  the  root  of  friendship,  and  might  destroy 
it  in-  any  breast  but  mine. 

Barn,  I  am  not  well.  \Turning  to  him] 
Sleep  has  been  a  stranger  to  these  eyes  siu^o 
you  beheld  *em  last. 

True,  Heavy  they  look,  indeed,  and  swoln 
with  tears; — now  they  overflow.  Rightly  did 
my  sympathizing  heart  forebode  last  night, 
when  thou  wast  absent,  something  fatal  to^our 
peace. 

Barn,  Tour  friendship  engages  you  too  far. 
My  troubles,  whatever  they  are,  are  mine 


alone ;  you  have  no  interest  in  them,  nor  ought 
yotir  concern  for  me  to  ^ive  you  a  moment*! 
pain. 

Tru^*  You  sneak  as  if  you  knew  of  friend*' 
ship  nothing  but  the  name.  Before  I  saw 
your  gi'ief  I  felt  it  £*en  ndiw,  though  igno- 
rant of  the  cause,  your  sorrow  wounds  me  to 
the  heart. 

Barn,  Twill  not  be  always  thus.  Friend- 
ship and  all  engagements  cease  as  circum- 
stances and  occasions  vary;  and  since  yoa 
once  may  hate  me,  perhaps  it  might  be  better 
for  us  both  that  now  you  loved  me  less. 

True,  Sure  I  but  dream !  Without  a  cause 
would  Barnwell  use  me  thus  ?  Ungenerous 
and  ungrateful  youth,  farewell ;  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  follow  your  advice.  [Going]  Yet, 
stay ;  perhaps  I  am  too  rash  and  angry,  when 
tlie. cause  demands  compassion.  Some  unfore- 
seen calamity  may  have  hefallen  him,  too  great 
to  bear. 

Barn,  Wliat  part  am  I  reduced  to  act? 
VT'is  vile  and  base  to  move  his  temper  thus, 
the  best  of  friends  and  men.  [Aside, 
True,  I  am  to  blame;  pr^ythee  forgive  me, 
Barnwell.  Try  to  compose  your  ruffled  mind; 
and  let  me  know  the  cause  that  thus  trans- 
ports you  from  yourself;  my  friendly  counsel 
may  restore  your  peace. 

Barn,  All  that  is  possible  for  man  to  do 
for  man  your  generous  friendship  may  effect; 
but  here,  even  that^s  in  vain^ 

True,  Something  dreadful  is  labouring  in 
your  breast;  oh,  give  it  vent,  and  let  me  share 
your  grief;  H^will  ease  your  pain,  should  il 
admit  no  cure,  and  make  it  lighter  by  the 
part  I  bear. 

Barn,  Vain  supposition  I  My  woes  increase 
by  being  observed :  should  the  cause  he  l^own, 
they  would  exceed  all  bounds. 

True,  So  well  I  know  thy  honest  heart, 
guilt  cannot  harbour  there. 

Barn,  Oh,  torture  insupportable!  [Aside. 
True,  Then  why  am  I  excl|ided?  Have  I  a 
thought  I  would  conceal  from  you? 

Barn,  If  still  you  urge  me  on  this  hated 
subject,  rU  never  enter  more  beneath  this  roo^ 
nor*see  your  face  again. 

True.  *Tis  strange — but  I  have  done — say 
but  you  hate  me  not. 

Barn,  Hate  you  1  I  am  not  that  monster  yet. 
True,  Shall  our  friendship  still  continue? 
Barn,  ICs  a  blessing  I  never  was  worthy 
of,  yet  now  must  stand  on  terms;  and  but 
upon  conditions  can  confirm  it. 
True,  What  are  they? 

Barn,  Never  hereafter,  though  you  should 
wonder  at  my  conduct,  desire  to  know  more 
than  I  am  vvifling  to  reveal. 

True,  Tis  hard^  but  upon  any  conditions 
must  be  your  friend. 

Barn.  Then,  as  much  as  one  lost  to  himself 
can  be  anotber*s,  I  am  yours.  [Embr€ic£ng', 
True.  Be  ever  so;  and  may  heaven. restore 
your  peace!  But  business  requires  our  att^n^ 
dance :  business,  the  youtVs  best  preservatix^e 
from  ill,  as  idleness  his  worst  of  snares.  WiD 
you  go  with ^ me? 

Barn,  Til  take  a  little;  time  to.refTeci  oa 
what  has  passed,  and  follow  yon.  {TSxiiTr^mM^ 
man]  1  might  have  trus|^  Trueman,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  ?fftfeldley  WOi@^te  repair  «H< 
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wrong  I  hmt  ddne  taf  master: — but  -what  ofj  Scene  Ih-r-Anoiher  Room  in  TaOROWfiOODV 


WHwood?  Yet  sbaU  I  Jeare  her,^for  ever  leave 
ker,  and  not  let  ber  know  tbe  cause  ?  she  wlio 
loTcs  me  with  such'  a  boundless  passion !  Can 
ciiielly  he  duty?  I  judge  of  what  she  then 
most  feel,  by.  wAiat  I  now  endure.  Tbe  love 
of  life,  and  fear  of  shame,  opposed  by  incli- 
nalioo  strong  as  death  or  soarae,  like  ^viad 
and  tide  in  raging  conflict  met,  when  neilher 
can  prevail,  keep  me  in  doubt.  Uow4ben  cku 
I  determine? 


Enter  Thokowgood. 
Thorofv,  Without  a  cause  assigned  or  no- 
tice given,  to  absent  yourself  last  night  was  a 
fault,  joupg  man,  and  I  came  to  dbide  you 
for  it,  but  hope  I  am  prevented.  That  mo- 
de$t  blush,  the  confusion  so  visible  in  your 
Bce,  speak  grief  and  shame.  W^hen  we  have 
offended  heaven,  it  requires  no  more :  and 
man,  who  needs  himself  to  be  forgiven, 
he  larder  to  appease  ?  If  my  pardon,  or  love, 
li^^^oment  to  your  peace,  look  up  secure 

Barn.  This  goodness  has  overcome  me,  [A- 
tidt]  Ob,  sir,  you  know  not  the  nature  arid 
extent  of  mv  o  fxence;  and  I  should  al)use  your 
mistaken  bounty  to  receive  it.  Though  1  had 
raiber  die  than  speak  my  shame,  though  racks 
could  not-  have  forced  the  guilty  secret  from 
my  breast,  your  kindness  has. 

Tiiorofv,  Enough,  enough;  whatever  it  be, 
tnis  concern  shows  you're  convinced,  and  1 
an  satisfied.  How  pamful  is  the  sense  of  guilt 
to  an  ingenuous  mind:  Some  youthful  folly 
wbicb  it  were  prudent  not  to  inquire  into. 

Barn.  It  will  be  known,  and  you'll  recall 
your  pardon,  and  abhor  me. 

Tkoroiv,  I  never  will.    Yet  be  upon  your 

rin  this  gay,  thoughtless  season  of  your 
when  vice  becomes  habitual,  the  very 
power  of  leaving  it  is  lost 
Barn.  Hear  me,  on  my  knees,  confess— 
'  Tltorow.  Not  a  syllable  more  upon  this 
object;  it  were  not  mercy,  but  cruelly,  to 
wr  what  must  give  you  such  torment  to  re- 
real. 

^l|arn.  This  generosity  amazes  and  distracts 

Thorow,  This  remorse  makes  thee  dearer 
to  jne,  than  if  thou  badst  never  offended. 
VVhalcTer  is  your  fault,  of  this  I  am  certain, 
wras  harder  for  you  to  offend,  than  me  to 
P^on-  \ExiL 
Barn.  ViUain!   villain!   villain!    basely  fo 
*«>ng  so  excellent  a  man.    Should  I  again 
I  Worn  to  folly?— Detested  thought!— But  what 
I  wMrflwood  then?— Why  I  renounce  her— 
1  pTc  her  UD— The  struggle's  over,  and  virtue 
MS  pretailed.  Reason  may  convince,  but  gra- 
Wude  compels.    This  unlooked-for  generosity 
saved  me  from  destruction.  [Going. 

Enter  a  Footman. 
^oot  Sir,  two  ladies  from  your  uncle  in 
fee  country  desire  to  see  you. 
!  JyL,^^  should  they  be?  V Aside']  Tell 
HI  wait  npon  'em.  [Exit  Footman] 
J^nks  I  dread  to  see  'em- Now,  every 
■"45  alarms  me! — Guilt,  wbat  a  coward  bast 
"Ott  made  me. 


House. 

Enter  M<li.wqo&,  Lncv,^/2</  a  Footman. 

'Foot.  Ladies,  he'll  wait  upon  you  imme- 
diately. .  y 
MiU,  'Tis  very  well — I  tbank  you. 

.  [^ix:it  FootmaH* 


Enter  BARN>vKiif . 
Barn'.  Confusion!  Millwood! 
^iV/.  That  angry  Ipok  tells  me,  that  here  1 
am  a{i  unwelcome  guest:    I  feared  ^s  much: 
the '  Irtihappy  are  so  every' where. 

Barn.  vVill  nothiikg  hot  my  utter  ruin  con- 
tent .you?-  i  < 

MilL  Unkind  aqd  craei.  Lost  myself  your 
happiness  i*  now-  my 'only  care. 

Bfitn.  flow^  "did  yd\i  gain  admission? 
Mill.  Sayine-we  were  desired  by  your  undie 
to  visit  ana  deliver  a  message  to  you,  ,we  were 
received  by  the  family  with  oat  suspici«kn,  and 
with  mucb  tespect  conducted  bere. ' 
Beirn^  Why  did  VOii  come  at  all?  . 
Mill. '  I  never  shall  ti*ouble  you  more,  Vm 
come  to  take  my  leave  for  evbr.   Such  is  tbe 
malice  of  my  £3ite!.  I  go  hopeless,  despairing 
ever-  to  return*    This  hour  is  all  I  have  led^ 
one  short  bour  is-  all  I  have  to  bestow  on  love 
nd  you,  for  wbont  I  . thought  tbe  longest,  life 
too  short.  .... 
Barn.  Then  we  a^e  met  %o  pari  ever,  .  , 
Mm.  It  must  be  so.  ¥^  think  noit  that  time 
or  absence  shall  ever  put  a  period  to  my  grie^ 
or  make  mfc  love  you  less.    Though  I  must 
leave  you,  yet  condemn  me  not. 

Barn.  Con<llmn  yo^!  No,  I  approve  your 
resolution, .  and  rejoice  to  bear  it ;  *tis  just, 
'tis  necessary;— I  have  weU  weighed,  and  found 
it  so^ 

Lucy.  I  am  afraid  the  young  man  has  more 
sense  than  she  thought  he  had.  [Aside, 
Barn.  Before  you  came,  I  bad  determined 
never  to  see  you  more. 
Mill.  Confusion!  [A^ide* 
Luc  J.  Ay,  we  are  all  out;  this  is  t  turn 
so  unexpected,   that  I  shall  make  nothing  of 
my  part;   they  must  e'en  play  the  scene  be- 
twixt themselves.  [Aside. 

Mill.  It  was  some  relief  to  think,  though 
absent,  you  would  love  roe  still;  but  to  find 
this,  as  I  never  could  expect,  I  have  not  learn'd 
to  bear. 

Barn.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  blame  me 
in  a  resolution  that  so  well  becomes  us  both. 

Mill.  I  have  reason  for  what  I  do,  but  you 
have  none. 

Barn.  Can  we  want  a  reason  for  parting, 
who  have  so  many  to  wish  we  had  never  met? 

Mill.  Look,  on  me,  Barnwell.  Am  I  de- 
formed or  old,  that  satiety  so  soon  succeeds 
enjoyment?  Nay,  look  again;  am  I  not  she 
whom  yesterday  you  thought  the  fairest  and 
the  kindest  of  her  sex;  whose  hand,  trembling* 
with  ecstasy,  you  pre!lsed  and  moulded  thus, 
while  on  my  eyes  you  gazed  wilb  such  de- 
liglit,  as  if  desire  increased  by  being  fed  ? 

Barn.  No  more:  let  me  repent  my  former 
follies,  if  possible,  without  remembering  what 
they  were.. 

Mill.  Why? 
Jam.  Such  is  '^jj^^ij^^^^'f^^^ 
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[AcTlL 


Mia.  WJicre  15  Cm,  liopger^  since  we  are 
to  fart  ? 

.  parn^  The  ikwfjblt  a£  ika^t  already  is  too 

MiU.  If  it  be  painful  to  part,  tlien  I  may 
hope,  at  leasi^,  yon  do  not  .  bate  roe. 
f  JBoKiu  .  Ko'—No — I  never  said  I  di<U-Oii, 
my  hearl!  - 

MiU,  Perba[p$  you  pity  me? 
.  Barn,  I  do:— 1  d^~Indoed  I  do. 

Mill.  Vou'il  think-  upon  me  1        .  . 

Horn.  Doubt  it  not,  wbile  I  can  think  at  all. 

Mill-  You  mpy  judge  embrace  at  part- 
lug  too  great  a  fa^ur, 'though  it  vrould  .be 
tlie  Ia«t  iliarrrtveli  draws  bac1i\  A  look  shall 
then  sufbce^^^rewell-^for  ever.* 

,{Kxeuni  Milltvood  and  Lucy* 
>  ,Btirn%  'Vk\ja  resolve  to  «ufler  be  to.  conquer 
have  4:oi>quered-^Painriki  victory! 

.  Rtt-enter  MiiLwooji  and  Lucx,  / 

Mill.  One  .tbln^  I  had.  forgot-— I  never  must 
.return  to  oiy  own  bouse  . again*  This  I  thought 
proper  to  let  yon  knowi  lesA  YOur  mind  should 
change^,  auid.  you  flMMLkl  aeec  in  vain  ta  find 
'me.  there.  ForgfTe^me  this  second  intrusion; 
I  eai]y,.0ame  to  giT*.you  this  cauliouy  and  that 
perhaps  was  needless. 

Barn%  I  hope  it  was;,  yet  it  is  kind,  and  I 
must  thank  your  ibr  it. 

MilL  My  frittid,  your  arnu  [To  Lucjr] 
Kow,  i  .aiii  gone  for  evcrv  \_Goi/iff. 

Barni^  One  thing  more^ittre  there's  no 
dahfter  ■  in  knowing  where  you  go?  If  you 
lluok-  otherwLie-^  ' 

MilL  Alas!  .  •  {yreeping, 

■  :.  JLuey.  We  are  right,  I  find;  thaVs  ray  cue. 
\uiMe^  Ah,  dear  W,  she^s  going  she  knowj 
no*  wbtthcr;  but  go  she  must. 

Barn.  Humanity  obliges  me  to  wish  you 
.w-ell;  why  will  you  thus  expose  yourself  to 
needless  troubles? 

Lucjr.  Nay,  there's  no  help  for  it;  she  must 
quit  the  to\yn  immediately,  and  the  kingdom 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  no  small  matter, 
you  may  be  sure,  that  could  make  her  resolve 
to  leave  you. 

Mill*  No  more,  my  friend;  since  he  for 
whose  dear  sake  alone  I  suffer,  and  am  con- 
tent to  sufler,  is  kind  and  pities  me ;  where'er 
1  wander,  through  wilds  and  deserts  benight- 
ed and  forlorn,  that  thought  shall  give  me 
comfort. 

Barn.  For  my  sake!  —  Oh  tell  me  how, 
which  way  I  am  so  cursed  to  bring  such 
ruin  on  thee? 

Mill.  To  know  it  wiH  but  increase  your 
troubles. 

Barn.  My  troubles  canH  be  greater  than 
tliey  are. 

LucY^  Well,  well,  air,  if  she  wenU  satisfy 
you,  I  will. 

Barn.  I  am  bound  to  you  beyond  expression. 

Mill.  Remember,  sir,  that  1  desired  you  not 
to  hear  it. 

BaPn.  Beein>  and  ease  my  expectation. 

Lucy.  Why  you  must  know  my  lady  here 
was  an  only  child,  and  her  parents  dying 
while  she  was  young,  left  her  and  her  for- 
tune (no  inconsiderable  one  I  assure  you)  to 
the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  has  a  good  estate 
to  jown. 


MilU  Ay,  ay,  the  barbarous  man  is  ridi 
enough;  but  what  are  riches  when  compared 

to  love! 

Lucy.  For  awhile  he  performed  the  office 
of  a  faithful  guardian,  settled  her  in  a  house, 
hired  her  servants — But  yon>  hare  seen  in 
what  manner  she  has  lived,  ro  I  need  say  do 
more  of  that. 

MilL  How  I  shall  live  hereafter,  heaven 
knows !  '  ' 

Lucy.  All  things  went  on  as  one  could 
wish,  till'  some  time  ago,  his  wife  dying,  lie 
fell  violently  in  loves  with  his  charse,  and 
would  fain  have  mairied  her.  Now  the  man 
is  neither  old  nor  ugly,  but  a  good,  personable 
soil  of  man ;  but  1  don't  know  how  it  was, 
she  could  never  endure  him.  In  short,  her 
ill  usage  so  provoked  him,  that  he  brought  in 
an  account  of  his  executorship,  wherein  be 
makes  her  debtor  to  him — 

Mill.  A  trifle  in  itself,  but  more  than  enoo^k 
to  ruin  me,  whom,  by  this  unjust  account,  ae 
had  stripped  of  all  before, 

Lucy.  Now,  she  having  neither  money  nor 
friend,  except  me,  who  am  as  unfortunate  as 
herself,  he  compelled  her  to  pass  bis  account, 
and  give  bond  for  the  sum  he  demanded;  but 
still  jpro\ided  handsomely  for  her,  and  conti- 
nucd  his  courtship,  till  being  informed  by  bb 
spies  (truly,  I  suspect  -some  in  her .  own  fa- 
mily) that  you  were  entertained  in  her  house, 
and;  staid  with  her  all  night,  he  came  this  morn- 
ing, raving  and  storming  like  a  madman;  talks 
no  more  of  marriage  (so  there's  no  hope  of 
making  up  matters  that  way),  but  vows  ber 
ruin,  unless  she'll  allow  him  the  same  favour 
that  he  supposes  she  granted  you. 

Barn,  Must  she  be  ruiued,  or  find  a  refuge 
in  another's  arms? 

MilL  He  gave  me  but  an  hour  to  resolve 
in :  that's  happily  spent  with  you — And  now 
I  go— 

Barn.  To  be  exposed  to  all  the*rigours  ol 
the  various  seasons ;  the  sununer^s  parchtn| 
heat,  and  winter's  cold;  unhousbd,  to  wanda 
friendless  through  the  unhospitable  world,  ii 
misery  and  ^vant;  attended  with  fear  ao< 
danger,  and  pursued  by  malice  and  revengi 
Wouldst  thou  endure  all  this  for  me,  and  cai 
I  do  nothing,  nothing  to  prevent  it? 

Lucy.  Tis  really  a  pity  there  can  be  o 
way  found  out 

lit^rn.  Oh,  where  are  all  my  resolutioi 
now  ? 

Lucy.  Now,  I  advised  her,  sir,  to  conipi 
with  the  gentleman. 

Barn.  Tormenting  fiend,  away !  I  had  ratb 
perish,  na;^',  see  her  perish,  than  hare  b* 
saved  by  him,  I  will  myself  prevent  her  na 
though  with  my  own.  A  momeDt*s  patieno 
I'll  return  immediately,  \Ex^ 

Lucy.  I'was  well  you  came,  or,  by  what 
can  perceive,  you  had  lost  him. 

MilL  Hush!  he's  here.  ' 

Re-enter  Barnwell,  tyilh  a  Bti^  of  Mom 
Barn.  What  am  I  about  to  do? — Now  yc 
who  boast  your  reason  alUsufficient,  suppe 
yourselves  iu  ray  condition,  and  determine  i 
me ;  whether  'tis  right  to  let  her  suffer  for  I 
faults,  or,  by  this  small  addition  to  my  M 
prevent  the  iBigfijefer^^^i^Hyj^fe  past-^-Uei 
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take  this,  and  with  it  purchase  your  delher- 
iBce;  return  to  your  house,  and  live  in  p«ace 
and  safely. 

MiB.  So,  I  may  hope  to  see  you  there 
a«in? 

Barn.  Answer  me  not,  but  fly — lest,  in  the 
agonies  of  my  remorse,  I  again  take  what  is 
not  mine  to  give,  and  abandon  thee  to  want 
and  misery. 

Mill  Say  but  you'll  come. 

Bar/h  ion  are  my  fate — my  heaven,  or  my 
hell;  ooJy  leave  me  now^dispose  of  me  here- 
after as  you  please.  [Ejceunt  Millivood  and 
bKj\  What  have  I  done  ?  Were  my  reso- 
htioDj  founded  on  reason,  and  sincerely  made? 
Why  then  has  heaven  suffered  me  to  fall? 
I  sought  not  the  occasion ;  and,  if  my  heart 
deceives  me  not,  compassion  and  generosity 
were  my  motives. — ^But  why  should  I  attempt 
to  reason?  AH  is  confusion,  horror,  and  re-> 
none.  1  0nd  I  am  lost,  cast«down  from  all 
nr  ble-erected  hope,  and  plunged  again  in 
gBilt,yet  scarce  know  how  or  why — 

SocD  undistinguished  horrors  make  my  brain, 

like  kelJ,  the  seat  of  darkness  and  of  parn. 

[iariV. 

ACT  m. 

SaKiL— ^  Room  in  Thorowgooi>*s  House, 

Thorovgood  and  True  man  discovered,* 
mth  Account-books,  siuing  at  a  Table, 

Tbonw,  Well,  I  have  examined  your  ac- 
counts; they  are  not  only  just,  as  I  have 
always  found  them,  but  regularly  kept,  and 
fairly  entered.  •!  commeild  your  diligence 
Metliod  in  business  is  the  surest  guide.  Are 
Bamweir*  accounts  rea<|y  for  my  inspection? 
lie  does  not  use  to  be  the  last  on'those  oe 
casions. 

True,  Upon  receivinff  your  orders  he  retired, 
1  lioughl  in  some  confusion.  If  you  please, 
ni  go  and  hasten  him. 

Tkorow,  I'm  now  going  to  the  Exchange: 
W  him  know,  at  my  return  I  expect  to  fmd 
ready.  [KxeunL 

later  Maria,  witJi  a  Book,  Sits  and  reads, 
Maria.  "How  forcible  is  truth!  The  weakest 
nwd,  inspired  with  love  of  that,  fixed  and 
<wlecicd  in  itself,  with  indiFerence  beholds  the 
"BUed  force  of  earth  and  hell  opposing.  Such 
•«di  are  raised  above  the  sense  of  pain,  or 
«  luppoHed  that  tbey  regard  it  not  The 
"ttrtyr  cheaply  purchases  his  heaven;  small 
^  his  suflierings,  great  is  his  reward.  Not  so 
"^retch  who  combats  love  with  duty; 
*«ttc  mind,  weakened  and  dissolved  by  the 
«>H  passion,  feeble  and  hopeless,  opposes  his 
<>*o  desires. — What  is  an  hour,  a  day,  a 
year  of  pain,  to  a  whole  life  ol*  tortures  such 
M  these? 

Enter  Truema^' 

Trutf.  Oh,  Barnwell!  Oh-,  my  friend!  how 
>rt  Ihou  fallen ! 

iforifl.  Ha!  Barnwell!  What  of  him?  Speak, 
«y,  'what  of  Barnwell? 

True,  Tis  Bot  to  be  concealed:  I've  news 
tiiJ?  afflict  your  generous 

*«r,  yourself,  and  all  who  know  him. 

wifc  Defend  us,  heaven! 
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True,  I:  canirot  fpeak  it. 


See  thefe.  ' 
[Gioes  a  Letter: 
Maria*  \Iieddd\  ''I  know  my  absence  vtfitl 
surprise  my  Iwnoured  master  andjow^lf; 
and  Une.more,  'wh^n  jrou-  shail  understand, 
tJiat  tfie  reason  of-  my  withdrawirig  is,  ntjr 
ftiAnnff-  embezzled  part  of-  ^  cash  Onth 
which  I.  was  entrusted.  After  Ms,  ^4is  neifit*- 
less  to  inform  y^f  thai  I  intend  ^net^f  to 
return  again.  Though  this  mi^ht  hotfie  been 
knoivn  by  examining ,  my  accoants-,  ^^f- to 
preverH  that  unnecessary  >  trouble,  arkt-  to 
cut  off  aU  fruitless  expectations  of  thy  re- 
turn, I  have  left  this  from  the  lost 

>  •   GfiOKGIS  BARNWiWB. 

True,  Lost  indee<M  -  Yet  hovr  he  should  be 
guilty  of  wbat'he  hbre  charges  himself  withal,' 
raises  my  winder  equal  to  my  ^ricf^  Niver 
had  youth  a  higher  sense  or  irirtuci  JnktW 
he  thought.  2uid  as  he  thou£[ht  he  practised; 
never  was  life  moi*6^  regular  ttian  An  un- 
derstanding uncommon  at  his  years -/an  dpen, 
generbiis,  manlintsfi  of  temptr;  his  maotfers 
easy,  unaffected,  and  engaging. 

Maria,  This  and  nrucii  more  you  tnigfal 
have  s^id  with  truth.  He  was  th^  delight  of 
every  eye,  and  )oy  «f  ex^ety  heart  thai  leoeUr 
him.  '         '  ' 

True,  Since  such  he  was)  and M^as  my  friend, 
can  I  support  his  lossf  See,  the  £Hr(<sty  hap- 
piest maid  this  wcahhy  city  boasts^  Jcindly 
condescends  to  weep  for  * thy ^  unhappy'  faCe^ 
poor,  ruined  Barnwell! 

Maries  Trueman,  do  you  think  a  toul  so 
delicate  as  his,-  so  sensible  of  shante^  can  ^^ir 
submit  to  live  a  slave  to  A-ice? 

True,  Never,  never:,  -so  welH  know  him, 
Tm  sure  this  act  of  his,  so'  contrary  to  h^  nii- 
ture,  must  have  been  caused  by  some  ana- 
voidable  necessity. 

Maria,  Is  there  no  means  yet  to  pre6ei*ve 
him? 

True,  Oh,  that  there  were!  But  few  men 
recover  their  reputation  lost,  a  merchant  never. 
Nor  would  he,  I  fear,  though  I  should  fmd 
him,  ever  be  brought  to  look  his  injured  master 
in  the  face. 

Maria,  I  fear  as  much,  and  therefore  would 
never  have  my  father  know  it. 

True,  Thats  impossible. 

Maria,  What's  the  sum? 

True,  'Tis' considerable.  IVe  marked  it  here, 
to  show  it^  with  the  letter,  to  your  father,  at 
his  return. 

Maria.  |f  I  should  supply  the  money,  could 
you  so  dispose  of  that  and  the  account,  as  to 
conceal  this  unhappy  mismanagement  from  my 
father? 

True,  Nothing  more  easy.  But  can  you 
intend  it?  Will  you  save  a  helpless  wretch 
from  ruin?  Oh,  Were  an  act  worthy  such 
exalted  virtue  as  Maria's!  ■  Sure  heaven,  in 
mercy  to  my  friend,  inspired  the  generous 
thought. 

Maria,  Doubt  not  but  I  would  purchase  so 
great  a  happiness  at  a  much  dearer  price.  But 
how  shall  ne  be  found  ? 

True,  Trust  to  my  diligence  for  that.  In 
the  mean  time  Til  conceal  his  absence  from 
your  father,  or  find  such  excuses  for  it,  that 
the  real  cause  shall  never  be^uspected. 

Mdria,  In  attemp^n^d  I^Cli^Orgpe  »ham« 
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one  whom  wc  liopc  may  yet  relurn  to  Tirlue,: 
to  bc^viiii,  and  you,  ilit:  only  wflnesscs  of  ihis 
action^  I  appeal  whether  i  do  anj  ihiiig'  uu^ 
be  CO  mi      my  ses  -inU  flianitler. 

True,  E;irlh  miwt  approve  the  deed,  and 
Leaven,  I  doulit  Dol,  will  rewind  i1, 

Maria,  rflicaven  surtt'ed*  1 1,  T  nm  well  re- 
wjrdi'd.  A  viraio's  faiDc  h  jipUlc^d  hy  aus- 
picioirs  lipJite^l  hrenlii ;  and,  tljcreforc,  as  this 
initsl  I>e  a  secr*fl  fiuiii  iriy  falhtii-  and  the  woi id, 
for  Ilamwcirs  sake,  for  iriniCj  let  it  he  so  lt> 

SC|?NE        ^  Room  in  MlLL^'OOm'^  Ifouse. 
Enitr  hvcY  tftifl  Blust. 
Tucj*  WiJlj  what  do  you  ihiuk  of  MMI- 
wobd^s  roriducl  oow?  Iter  artifice  in  iiiatuig 
Li  in   rob  his  (niisltir  al  first,  and  the  various 


when  cniu pared  to  that ;  I  would  not  be  in- 
\ohed  in  the  guilt  of  it  for  all  the  world! 

Luvj .  Xor  1,  heaven  knows.  Therefore  lei 
lis  ckur  ourselves,  by  doing  all  thaCs  in  our 
ptiwer  III  prevent  it.  I  have  jnst  thought  of 
a  w[iy  itial  to  me  seems  probable.  Will  you 
join  with  me  to  delect  this  cursed  design r 

Bin  til.  With  all  my  heart.  He  who  knows 
of  a  iinirder  intended- to  be  committed,  and 
does  not  discover  it,  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
and  tca^-^un,  is  a  murderer. 

Lut  y.  Let  Us  lose  no  time.  Til  acquaint 
you  with  the  particulars  as  we  go.  [ExeunL 

&CE>E  ilL — A  JValk  some  distance  from  a 
Country-seat. 
Enter  Barnwell. 
Jhtni.  A  dismal  gloom  obscures  the  face  of 


slratdcems  hv  which  she  ha^  obliged  him  to  the  day.    Kilher  the  sun  has  slipped  behind  a 

.  ■  ^  .%  ..         '1    1.  .  .  '      I  .  .  .  .  I    '   ■   J    «L.  ^  Wakvmi 


continue  thai  com  se,  astonish  tveti  inc,  who 
know  hfr  so  weU.  Being  cillcd  hy  his  master 
to  make  up  his  3<-counl5,  he  was  forced  to 
quit  his  hoiiie  and  service,  and  wisely  flies  to 
Will  wood  for  relief  and  eulcrtainmrnt. 
Jllufii.  llow  did  she  receiie  him? 

Lucj\  As  you  wonld  expert.  She  wqndered  ,  - 

what  lie  meant,  -^^as  aslonisilicd  at  his  inimi^'iTie  a  fijlher;   that  took  me  up  an  infant  and 


clond,  or  ioumeys  down  the  west  of  heaven 
wiih  miyie  than  common  speed,  to  avpjd  tke 
aif^ht  of  what  I  am  doomed  to  act.  pince  I 
set  forlh  on  this  accursed  desi^,  whiyeW  I 
Iread,  iiielhinks  the  solid  earlh  trembles  be 
ni  riih  iTiy  feel.  Murder  my  uncle!  my  father's 
only  In  other,  and  since  his  death,  has  been  to 


dcnce,  and,  with  an  air  of  modesty  ptrculi^ir 
to  hers *■  If,  swore  so  iie^rlily  th:it  she  never 
saw  .him  before,  that  she  put  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

BluiiL  Tliat's  much,  indeed  1  But  how  did  \ 
B^r  It  we  11  h  e  h  a  1  e  i*. 


an  orfdian,  reared  me  with  tenderesl  care,  and 
still  iTiiliilged  me  with  most  paternal  fondness  1 
Yet  Ijtre  I  stand  his  destined  murderer.—I 
slilTen  with  horror  at  my  own  im  Dielv-Tis 
v*  i  ni]|itrformed — What  if  I  quit  my  bloody 
iir|»usr  andfly  the  place?  {Going,  then  stops] 


Z,wt^^,  lie  f^rieved;  ami,  at  length,  enra-^ed ,  — IJij t  whither,  oh,  wbithtir  shill  I  fly?  My 
nr  tins  harhai  ous  IreaLinenl,  was  prepai  in^^  tn  j  ]\lajiU'r\s  once  friendly  dOors  are  ever  shul 
hegove;  and  makinfj  towards  the  door,  slinwed  .iijauisl  me;  and  without  money,  Millwood 
a'siim  of  money,  wliich  he  had  hrouj^ht  from 'will  never  see  me  more;  and  ^he  hasgotsach 
h»s  i*ias|er  s,  the  last  he  is  ever  likely  to  liave  firm  ]n>s.session  of  my  heart,  and  governs  there 


from  llienee. 

jiiurit.  But  then,  Millwood— 

Lufj\  AVi  she,  wilh  hi.  r  iiMial  aihli  css,  re- 
lumed to  her  old  ads  of  lyinf,%  swcaiin^jj,  aiul 
dissemhiiiif*;    huii^^  on   his   nsf  k,    wept,  ajid 


snrk  despotic  swayi  that  life  is  not  to  be 
endiaril  without  her.  Ay,  there's  the  cause 
i»f  all  mv  sin  and  sorrow:  'tis  more  than  love; 
it  is  tin-  fever  of  the  soul,  and  madness  of  de- 
si  re,    J  [I  vain  does  nature,  reason,  conscience, 


'twas  nie^mr  in  jr-il.  Thi' amorous  youth  [  aJl  oppose  it;    the  impetuous    passion  bears 


melted  into  IrarSj  llurw  K\iv  tmmvy  iiUo  hi  i 
lap,  and  swore  hi'  had  rather  die  than  think 
her  fatse, 

liltitiL  Si  ran  ^e  inratnalinn  ! 
Liit  y.   IjiJt  what  i^itsuid  was  slran^rr  si  ill 
Just  iJjeii,  when   e^ery  ]>assion  wilh  lawless 
aiiart  hy  [travailed,  aud  ti^asiMi  was  in  flic  ra^^- 
in^^  tenipest  hist,   the   i  rm  f,   artful  Mllhvoud 


jirevailid  upon  the  wrrlchrd  yooll 
— what  I  ireinhh?  hut  tt>  (hiitk  on. 

it  hi  til.  I  am  amazed  I  ^^  liiit  ran  it  he  ? 
Luvj.   lou  will  hf  more  sn  to  hear — It  \s 
lo  allenjpl  the  life  of  his  nt^aresl  rehilion,  and 
best  lii^iu-ractijr. 

liiiiiil.  His  untie  1  whom  wc  have  often 
heard  him  speak  of,  as  a  fjentteman  ofal.irf^e 
estate,  ami  fair  eharaeler,  in  the  country  wln^n^ 
he  lives. 

Lurj.  The  same.  She  was  no  sonner  pos- 
sesst'ii  of  the  last  dear  purchase  of  his  ruin, 
hirt  lier  a'^arice,  jnsLiliale  as  the  f^rave,  dr- 
mandt'd  lliii  hcirrid  %arrlhre.  IhirnwiUs  nrar  some 
relation,  whose  hlood  must  seal  the  dreadlul 
secret,  and  prevent  the  terrors  of  her  fjuillj 
fe.irs. 

BiunL  Tls  time  the  world  wers  rid  of  surf 
nKHister.     But  therf  is  soruethinf^  so  liorrir 


do^^n  all  before  it,  and  drives  me  on  to  lusl, 
ti>  ihi'h,  and  murder.  Oh,  conscience,  fccwe 
^uide  til  virtue,  thou  only  showest  us  when 
{4o  astray,  but  wantest  power  to  slop^j 
in  our  course! — Ha!  in  yonder  shady 
see  mv  uncle — He's  alone— Now  for  my  dif- 
-uisr.  '\  Plucks  out  a  flixor]— This  is  his  boor 
^  f  prl  ale  meditation.    Thus  daily  he  prepares 


promise  his  >oijl  for  heaven,  while  I — But  what  hate 
1  ii}  do  with  heaven? — Ha!,  no  struggles,  con- 

scirnre — ■ 

Ilunre,   hence  remorse,  and  evVy  thougnl 

that's  good ; 
Tlio  storm  that  lust  began,  must  end  m 
blood. 

[Puts  on  Qie  Vizor,  dra*^  ^ 
Pistol,  and  exit 

Scem:  \y,^A  close  FTalk  in  a  Wood. 

Enter  Unclk. 
rfit  fr.  If  I  were  superstitious,  I  should  feai 
I  anger  lurked  unseen,  or  death  wer« 
riiglu  A  heavy  melancholy  clouds  my  spinl* 
jMv  Imagination  is  filled  with  ghastly  forf« 
of\h  c  a ry  graves,  and  bodies  changed  hy  deal* 
when  the  pale,  lene:then'd  visage  attracts  caci 

............  ......  -  ..  llwcepin-  eye,  and  fills  the _musin« soul  at oiio 

iu  murder,  that  all  other  crimes  seem  notliing,[ with  grief  and  horror,  pity  and  aversion.' 


.  [Act  IV.  ScBn  1.] 

will  iiKhilge  ibe  thought.  *  The  wise  man  pre- 
pares himseK  for  death  by  making  it  familiar 
to  his  mind*  When  strong  reflections  hold 
the  mirror  Dear,  and  the  living  in  the  dead 
hAold  their  future  self,  how  does  each  inof- 
dbate  passion  and  desire  cease,  or  sicken  at 
the  WW !  The  mind  scarce  moves !  the  blood, 
curdliag  and  chilled,  creeps  slowly  through 
the  veins;  fixed,  still,  and  motionless  we  stand, 
JO  like  the  solemn  objects  of  our  thoughts,  we 
are  almost  at  present  what  we  must  be  here- 
after; till  curiosity  awake  the  soul,  and  sets 
it  on  inquiry. 


GEORGE  BARNWELL. 


Inter  George  Barnwell,  at  a  Distance* 
Oh,  deadi!  thou  strange,  mysterious  nower^ 
seen  erery  day,  yet  never  understood  but  by 
the  incommunicative  dead,  what  art  thou?  ITie 
aleosiTe  mind  of  man,  that  witb  a  thought 
cirdes  the  earth^s  vast  globe,  sinks  to  the  centre, 
or  ascends  above  the  stars ;  that  worlds  exotic 
iaiSf  or  thinks  it  finds,  thy  thick  clouds  at- 
tempts to  pass  in  vain;  lost  and  bewildered  in 
the  horrid  gloom,  defeated,  she  returns  more 
doihifui  than  before,  of  nothing  certain  but 
of  labour  lost. 

[During  this  Speech,  Barntvell  some- 
times presents  the  Pistol,  and  dratvs 
it  back  tMgain, 
Bam.  Oh,  His  impossible! 
\Thro«Ps  doivn  the  Pistol  Uncle  starts, 
and  attempts  to  draw  his  Stvord, 
Uncle,  A  man  so  near  me!    armed  and 
masked— 

Bam,  Nay,  then  there^s  no  retreat 
[Plucks  a  Poignard  from  his  Breast, 
and  stabs  him. 
Uncle,  Oh,  I  am  slain !  All  gracious  heaven, 
Rpd  the  prayer  of  thy  dying  servant;  bless. 
With  the  choicest  blessings,  "my  dearest  nephew ; 

Sve  my  murderer;  and  take  my  fleeting 
to  endless  mercy! 

[Barmvell  Uirows  off  his  Mask,  runs 
to  himy  and  kneeling'  bjr  him,  raises 
him, 

I  Bam,  Eipiring  saint!  Oh,  murdered,  mar- 
IfTcd  uncJe!  liA  up  your  dying. eyes,  and  view 
Twr  nephew  in  your  murderer. — Oh,  do  not 
hM>k  so  tenderly  upon  me  —  Let  indignation 
men  irom  your  eyes,  and  blast  me  ere  you 
•4-— By  heaven^  he  weeps,  in  pity  of  ray 
*oes.— Tears,  tears  for  blood. — The  murdered, 
V  the  agonies  of  death,  weeps  for  his  mur- 
■on^Oh,  speak  your  pious  purpose ;  pro- 
BOBQce  your  pardon  then,  anj  take  me  with 
y«B^He  would,  but  cannot. —  Oh,  why  with 
•■ch  fond  affection  do  you  press  mj  murder- 
iBg  hand?— [Uncle  sighs,  and  dies']  Life, 
lhat  hovered  on  his  lips  but  till  he  had  sealed 
By  |>ardon,  in  that  sigh  expired!  He^s  gone 
fcr  ever-^and  ofa!  I  &\\osr—[Siivoons  awaj 
the  dead  Bod/]  Do  I  still  breathe,  and 
wnt  with  my  infectious  breath  the  wholesome 
iir?  Let  heaven  from  its  high  throne,  in  jus- 
^  or  in  mercy,  now  look  down  on  thai 
murdered  saint,  and  me  the  murderer, 
if  his  vengeance  spares,  let  pity  strike, 
^  end  my  wretched  bein^.  —  Murder  the 
Wont  of  crimes,  and  parricide  the  worst  of 
VBnIers,  and  this  the  worst  of  parricidesn 
Ok  may  it  ever  stand  alone  accurst, 
The  last  of  murders,  as  it  is  the  worst.  [Exit, 


ACT  IV. 

S^KE  L — A  Room  in  Taoaoweoojo^s. /Tao^r. 
Enter  MiOiiA,  meeting  fKxs^YAkH. 
Maria,  What  nev^  of  Barnwell  ? 
True,  None;  I  hav6  sought  him  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  biit  atl  in  vain.        '     '  . 

Maria,  Does  my.  father  yet  suspect  the  cause 
of  his  absence ? 

True.  All  appeared  »6  jiist  dnd  fair  to  hiin, 
it  is  not  possible  h^  eVer  should.  Biut  his 
absence  will  no  longer  be  concealed*  Your 
father  is  wise;  and  though  be  ^ems  to  'faQark- 
en  to  the  friendly  excuses  I  would,  make  for 
Barnwell,  yet  I  am*iafraid  he  regards  *em  only 
as  such,  without  suflering  tbcm  to  influence 
his  ju^ijment.  -  '  , 

Enter  Thorowgood  arid  Lucr. 
TJiorovp,  This,  woman  here  has  giveri  me  a 
sad,  and  bating  some  circumstances,  too  prob- 
able an  account,  of  Barnwell's  defection. 

Lucj,  I  am  sorry,  sir,  lb  at  my  &ank  con- 
fession of  my  former  utibappy  course  of  life 
should  cause  you  to  suspect  my  truiji  on  this 
occasion. 

UhorotP,  li  is  not  that;  your  confession  has 
in  it  all  the  appearance  of  truth.  Amonff  ma- 
ny other  particulars,  she  informs  me  thatlBarn-. 
well  has  been  influenced  to  break  Ims  trust, 
and  wrong  me,  at  several  times,  of  co/isider- 
able  sums  of  money.  Now,  as  I  knipw  this  , 
to  be  false,  I  would  fain  doiibt  tbe  whole 
of  her  relation,  tob  dreadful  to  be  wiflingly 
believed. 

Maria,  Sir,  your  pardon;  I  fine!  WseTf  dft 
a  sudden  so  indisposed  that  I  'must  retire. 
Poor,  ruined  Barnwell!  Wretched,  lost  Maria? 

[Aside,  Exit 

Thototvt  How  am  I  distressed  on  evei^y 
side !  Pity  for  that  unhappy  youth,  fear  for  the 
life  of  a  much  valued  friend— and  then  my 
child — the  only  joy  and  hope  of  my  declining 
life!  Her  melancholy  increases  hourly,  and 
gives  me  painful  apprehensions  of  her  loss — 
Oh,  Trueman,  this  person  informs  me  that 
your  friend,  at  the  instigation  of  an  impious 
woman,  is  gone  to  rob  and  murder  his  vener- 
able uncle. 

True.  Oh,  execrable  deed !  Fm  blasted  with 
horror  at  the  thought! 

Lucy,  This  delay  may  ruin  all. 
Thorotv,  What  to  do  or  think  I  know  not. 
That  he  ever  wronged  me  I  know  is  false ; 
the  rest  may  be  so  too ;  there's  all  my  hope. 

True,  Trust  not  to  that;  rather  suppose  all 
true,  than  lose  a  moment's  lime.  Even  now 
the  horrid  deed  may  be  doing— dreadful  ima- 
gination ! — or  it  may  be  done,  and  we  be  vain- 
ly debating  on  the  means  to  prevent  what  is 
already  past. 

Thorow,  This  earnestness  convinces  me  that 
he  knows  more  than  he  has  yet  discovered. 
What,  ho !  without  there,  who  waits  ? 


Enter  >a  Servant. 
Order  the  groom  to  saddle  the  swiftest  horse, 
and  prepare  to  set  out  with  speed;  an  aftair 
of  life  and  death  demands  his  diligence.  [Exit 
Servant]  For  you,  whose  behaviour  on' this 
occasion  I  have  no  time  to^commend  as  it 
deserves,  I  must  eQg^^  0^dl||9($@WC  assist- 
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!.  Rehirn,  and  obsinrve  iins  I^IiUwooiI  lill  lo  iniirdor  your  uncle,  rob  blm  of  life,  na- 
me. 1  have  your  dircctiojts,  wiU  fol- . liirc^^  first,  last,  dear  prerogative,  after  which 
yoi*  a*  sofiii  as  pmsibl*^  [An?  LtnifJ  [hervs  no  injury,  tben  fear  to  take,  what  he 


1  come. 

Truem3T%  you  I  am  iure  vi-iU  uoi  Jjt  i*i\v.  ou 
this  i>ct'»!iioiu  \_Krii, 
TjHic^  W'^i  ojiily  wiitr  is  a  friend,  cad  jiid^^ 
of  my  <ii*irc*s»  [iili  /V. 

ScET^E  IL— MiLtwooD^s  Hmise. 
l*later  AiiLLWpOD, 
Milt  I  wisii  I  Ljicw  the  i^vcot  of  Jiia  design. 
The  iiEkm|*l  witljiJiH  "iwtv.^^i  wotild  ruin  him. 
i — »  dl^  v^'hal  lia%r  1  ly  app^lrend  froni  th:il? 
(  fear  much.  TiiC:  miftcliiti'  ln?iu|i^  f>r»Jy 
iiilendi'd,  bU  fricmis,  tfjroyf^ii  pit)  of  his  yonlb, 
turo  all  tlieir  ra^c  on  ine.  1  aihoitjd  havif 
thouglii  of  thai  bfftire*  Suppose  ihc  drej  iluiip; 
llien  Ji*d  llicu  f*nly  1  slitillbe  secujc— Or  wiial 
if  be  returns  without  attempting  it  aiJ^ 

Enter  IUrkweli,  bloody. 

But  be  is  Iu?re,  and  I  Iiave  done  bijn  wn>ns>. 
fUs  Idoody  iiaudji  show  he  has  done  the  ihvi\, 
but  show  ht'  Willi  Is  thi-  prydunci*  to  Oiuccal  \L 

Mum*  Where  shall  1  bide  me?  Whithor 
^all  1  flj  to  avffiti  tUe  awtfl  unerring  band  of 
justice? 

MlU.  DiAmiiij  your  fears;  though  ibousand.s 
bad  pufsued  you  to  the,  tioor,  yrt  bein^  en- 
iiirtA  here,  you  are  a^  lale  as  innoct-nre,  I 
have  a  (  .i^  em  hy  art  so  cunningly  ( oiiti  iv*!ijj 
Uial  the  piercing  4*ycs  of  jealousy  and  t  evni^e 
in»y  senarch  in  v^iB^  nor  hnd  the  rntraiici.*  Ln 
the*  safe  retreat.  There  will  1  hide  yon,  il 
a  ill"  danger's  near. 

JSam.  Oh,  hide  me — froin  nivst  If^  if  il 
possible;  for  while  1  heor  mv  conscii'iice  in 
my  bosom,  lliough  i  wrri^  lud  ivbere  m;ui':s 
eve  never  saw,  jjor  lif^hl  n  c  tl.iu  iieil,  ^hveie 
all  hi  vdin.  I'i>r,  oh,  \\\vki  iniiaU'^  lhal  inip.ir- 
liat  judrtf,  will  tr\ ,  runvirt,  :iihI  smJetK  t?  me 
for  iiiurdn\  ^Eid  *'\r<"ii[t'  nie  -vvilh  nevei-eml 


ill 

iiojieil  o  er  wi 
a  &ii;hL  In  mak 

Uti  U  A  living  ninin  irilti  n  st-JUie  I 

Mili.  Hidirtitous!  llien  il  seems  you  arc 
ufnnd  oi  your  own  .thaduw,  i,ir  what  is  Ilas 
lhan  a  shadow,  yniir  roiiicietice, 

ifttr/T.  l  Ufiii^li  to  nirvTi  unknown  I  iljd  the 
;iri  iir^;ed  act,  what  can  hide  nic  Irniu  lu'aven^i 
iiU-srriii^^  e\  e  ? 

JliiL  No  nmre  of  this  stuff!  ^Vhal  ndvan- 
la^i*  h:ive  you  made  hy  his   ilealh:   or  what 


no  hnij^er  wanted,  and  brin^  to  me  your  pe- 
nury nnd  guilt.  .Do  you  think  Til  hazard  ray 
r«j>ntjUoa,  nay  my  life,  to  entertain  you? 

iiartr,  Ob,  jMiflwood! — this  from  thee?— 
Uui  1  have  done— If  you  bate  me,  if  you  wish 
me  Jead,  then  are  you  happy;  for,  ob,  'lis 
sure  my  grief  will  quickly  end  me. 

MiU.  In  this  madness  ne  will'  discover  all, 
and  involve  me  in  bis  ruin.  We  are  on  a 
preriplce,  from  whence  tbere*s  no  retreat  for 
Lt>[h,  llien  to  preserve  myself— [jP«i««5l— 
There  is  no  other  way.  'fis  dreadful;  but 
It  Meet  ion  comes  too  late  wbep  danger*s  prcss- 
in{{,  :nid  there's  n6  room  for  choice.  It  most 
he  clone,  [Aside,    Rings  a  BelL 

Enter  a  Servant 

V\\c\i  me  an  officer,  and  seize  this  villain. 
We  Ills  confessed  himself  a  murderer.  Should 
1  II  L  liim  escape,  I  might  justly  be  thought  as 
l>nd       be.  [Exit  ServanL 

iiiif  Ob,  Millwood!  sure  you  do  not,  you 
raring  it  mean  it  Stop  the  messexTffer;  upon 
tny  knees,  I  beg  you'd  call  him- back.  Tis  fit 
I  dir.,  indeed,  but  not  by  you.  I  will  this  ia- 
^Lini  [Lrow  myself  iuto  the  bands  of  justice, 
indf'i  (I  i  will;  for  death  is  all  I  wish.  But 
rJiy  i [Ingratitude  so  tears  my  wounded  soul,  *lis 
wtHsr  t«a  thousand  times  than  dcatli  with 
toi  lin  e, 

MilL  Call  it  wbaA  you  will;  I  am  willing 
lu  and  live  secure,  wjiicb  nothing  but- 

yoiir  death  can  warrant. 

Ilttt  n.  If  there  be  a  pitch  of  wickedness  that 
NeLs  tlie  author  beyond  the  reach  of  vengeance, 
Villi  mojt  be  secu^.  But  what  remains  for 
MIC,  htit  a  dismal  <ft«tigeon,  bard  g^alling  fetters, 
M\  :\\\ivA  (rial,  and  an  ignominious  death,  justly 
lo  fall^  unpitied  and  abhorred?  This  1  could 
lhrar\  nay  wish  not  to  avoid,  bad  it  but  conit 


{(tniii'iil*^.    IJidjold   ihi'Ne  }i;md^  all   n  hn 

ih  inv  (h?ar  utn  le^^  hlooi},  llere^Ilrom  any  hand  but  thine. 
.'Sl.ilue  sl.nt  with  hoirori  in 


aiivatiEogn  niav  yel  he  niadf  rd  it?     Did  you  lust  ami  parricide. 


I    Kfttvr  Blunt,  Officer,  and  Attendtrnts* 
I    Mill.  Heaven  defend  me!  Conceal  a  mur- 
jdriL-r!  Here,  sir,  take  this  youlb  into  YOifi 
riistody,  [  accuse  bim  of  murder,  and  will  ap 
pc:ir  to  make  good  my  charge. 

seize  him 

fiftm.  To  whom,  of  what,  or  bow  shall-  ) 
eonijihiin?  Til  not  accuse  her.  The  hand  o 
he.tveii  is  in  it,  and  this  the  punishment  o 


Mfirn,  I'hink  you  I  ^l....         »u  , 

drr!  Oh,  h.id  ynu  seen  liini  as  bis  life 


secum  ihc  keys  of  bis  ti  ca^ui  e,  whleh  no  ibinlit 
were  about  bim?  ^Vhat  gobl^  what  jfvvvcis, 
or  what  else  of  vahnr  hnve  \ciu  lnourtht  me? 

idtled  sacrik';;*'  lu  imir- 
iln  wed 

from  him  in  a  tiiTii>i(in  Hood,  anil  beiird  hmi 
prayiuf;  forme  hy  the  double  iiatiic  of  nephew 
and  of  Jiuinleier;  ^alas, alas,  he  ktii-w  uol  then 
ibat  his  nephew  >va5  bis  murderer ! )  buw  would 
vou  have  -wiihech  a.s  I  did,  though  you  b.id  a 
thousand  years  of  life  lo  ^onn*,  En  ha^s'  ^iven 
them  ail  to  have  leiif^lbened  his  one  hour.  JSut 
being  ili  ad,  J  fled  the  sljjht  of  what  in>  hund^ 
bad  done;  nor  could  I,  to  have  gained  the 
empire  of  the  ^world ,  have  violated  by  theft 
his  Acred  corpse. 

Mill.  Wbinmg,  preposterous,  canting  villain ! 


lie  wam'd,  yc  youths ,  who  see  my  $» 
despair ; 

Avnid  ]ewd  women,  false  as  they  are  fair. 
iSy  iny  example  learn  to  shun  my  fate, 
(How  wretched  is  the  man  who's  wise  to 
late!) 

Kre  innocence,  and  fame,  and  Ufe  be  ioal, 

Here  purchase  wisdom  cheaply  at  my  cosi 
[Exeunt  Barntvcil/  Officer ^  on 
Attendants, 

MilL  Where's  Lucy.?  Why  i»  afae  absei 
at  SHE  h  a  time? 

Uluttt,  Would  I  bad  been  so  too!  Lw 
will  soon  be  here;  and  I  hope  to  tby  confi 
sion,  thou  devil! 

Mill  Insolent!   This  to  roe! 

Blunt,  ThegifKs^i^vibaloi^x  know  of  tl 


.  SCSHM  i.] 

deTiI  iS|  ibt  lie  first  3edttces  to  sin,  and  then 
betrays  to  punishment.  [Exit  Blunt 

MiU.  They  disapprove  of  my  conduct  then. 
My  nu'o  is  resolved.  I  see  my  danger ^  bat 
scorn  both  it  and  them.  I  was  not  'born  to 
&!I  by  such  weak  instruments.  \_Goios^^ 

Enter  Thorowgood 

Thorow,  Where  is  the  scandal  of  her  oxvn 
les,  and  curse  of  ours  ? 

MilL  What  means  this  insoience?  Whom 
do  yon  seek  for? 

thorow,  MilNvood !— 

Mm,  WcU,  you  have  found  her  then,  I  am 
Miflwood! 

Thoronp.  Then  you  are  the  most  impious 

inretdi  that  e'er  the  sun  beheld  ! 
MUL  From  your  appearance  I  should  have 

opected  wisdom  ana  moderation:  but  your 

mmn  belie  your  aspect.     What  is  your 

basi]Mn.here?  I  know  you  not. 
Tborofp.  Hereafter  you  may  know  me  bet- 

t(r.  I  am  Barnwell's  master. 
ifiZlL  Then  you  are  master  to  a  villain; 

w&icb,  I  think,  is  not  much  to  your  credit. 

Thoro(ip,  Had  he  been  as  much  above  thy 
artif  as  iny  credit  is  superior  to  thy  malice, 
I  need  oot  have  blushea  to  own  him. 

MilL  My  arts!  I  don*t  understand  you,  sir. 
If  be  has  done  amiss,  v^hafs  that  to  me  ?  W^as 
iie  my  servant,  or  yours?  You  should  have 
'  ba^t  him  better. 

Thdrow,  Why  should  I  wonder  to  find  such 
VKommon  impudence  in  one  arrived  to  such  a 
beigbt  of  wickedness?  Know,  sorceress,  I'm  not 
VBorurt  of  any  of  the  arts  by  which  you  first 
wcdved  the  unwary  youth.  1  know  how,  step 
^  step,  youVe  led  bim  on,  reluctant  and  un- 
viOiDfyfrom  crime  to  crime,  to  this  last  horrid 
art,  which  you  contrived,  and  by  your  cursed 
*ilw  even  forced  him  to  commit. 

MUL  fla!  Lucy  has  got  the  advantage,  and 
*oi*ed  me  first.  Unless  I  can  turn  the  ac- 
cvalioii,  and  fix  it  upon  her  and  Blunt,  I  am 
«*•  {Aside. 

Thoro^,  Had  I  kaown  your  cruel  design 
*f>fler,  it  had  been  prevented.  To  see  you 
ptnisbed,  as  the  law  directs,  is  all  that  now 
"'"^s.  Poor  satisfactioi^!  For  he,  innocent 
*•  i»e  is,  compared  to  you,  must  sulTer  too. 

MUL  I  find,  sir,  "we  are  both  unhappy  in 
Mr  servants.  I  was  surprised  at  such  ill  treat- 
without  cause,  from  a  gentleman  of 
jwr  appearance,  and  therefore  too  hastily  re- 
*»nied  It,  Sbr  wbicb  I  ask  your  pardon.  I 
■ov  perceive  you  have  been  so  far  imposed 
^  as  to  think  me  engaged  in  a  former  cor- 
'*«pondcnce  with  jour  servant,  and  some  way 
»  other  accessary  to  his  undoing. 

Tkorotv,  I  charge  you  as  the  cause,  the 
fMC  cause  of  all  his  guilt,  and  all  bis  suffer- 
■Ki  of  all  he  now  endures,  and  must  endure, 
nia  violent  and  shameful  death  shall  put  a 
^^'^'il  period  to  bis  life  and  miseries  together. 

ifiE  Tis  very  strange!  But  who's  secure 
™  scandal  and  detraction?  So  far  from 
ttatnbutin^  to  his  ruin,  I  never  spoke  to  him 
■■  since  this  fatal  accident,  which  I  lament  as 
iiBcb  asTou.  Tis  true  I  have  a  servant,  on  whose 
J^rfbl  be  hath  of  late  fre^ented  my  bouse. 
N  me  has  abused  my  good  opinion  of  her,  am  I  to 
wme?  Has  not  Barnwell  done  the  same  by  you  ? 
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Thoroi^/l  ite^r  ywt.  Prary  go  ^«  '  '  : 
Mill.^  I  h»ve  been  informed  he^hiid  a  titoliiiii 
p^sion  for^her,  aiid  she  lbr'him;^ut'1ifU']M>w 
I  always  thought  it  ivmocetiti  '  hBf&^  her 
•poor,*  and- given  to  expensive  plea^ttres;- Npw, 
who  cHW  tdt  hnt  she  nr»y "bav^^nfhiei^d  ^he  . 
amorous  youth  to  commit  this^mvi^r,*  to  sup- 
ply her  extravagancies. -«-It  muM  Ut.  scv  I  odw 
t'ecollect  a  thousanil  circuni  stances'  lirat'  coch 
firpi  it.  l^'ll  have  her,  and  a  mab-serVant  whom 
I  suspect  as  an  accomplice,' secu^  imtnefdia- 
tely.  -  lOf/tftSid'^gA. 

ThotetP,  Mad«m,  yon  pass  irat  tfafe  nray. 
I  see  your  design^  hut  shall  pMsct  th^'frorii 
your  malice.  ^  •  .  - 

Mill,  I  hope  you  will  not  use  :foirr  iftltu* 
ence,  and  the  credit  ofyoi^-  nfsmee,  to  scseel 
such  gulhy  wretches:  Consider,  sir,-  the^vridt^ 
edness  of  persuading  a  thoiightleo*  youth  tb 
such  a  criTQe!  •  • 

Thoroop,  I  do — and  of 'heb^'ying  him  when 
it  'was-  done. 

MilU  That  which*  you  csAl  betraying^  hiiB^ 
m^y  conirince  yOit  of  my^.imiocencei  '  Sim 
who  -loves  him;  though  sbrcoairrv^'d  the  niiir«* 
der^  would  never  kbve  delivered  hinr'  Jiita  iiie 
hands  of  justice,  as  J,  struck  with  borw  aif 
his  crimes, > have  done*  •  >  ' 

TfioroAf,'  How  should  aft  >  ttnej^i^t^ntocd 
youth  escape  her  snares  P  Even  I,  l^t  with  ' 
just  prejudice  %ame  prepared^  hard  by  her.  art» 
ful  story  been  deceiveil,  -hut  that  -stroog 
conviction  of  her  .^gutk  makes  'even-  a  doubt 
impossible,  [^fiVie*J  Thoce>vvhom  subtilely  yott 
would  accuse,  you  know  are  your"  accusers^ 
and,  which  proves  unanswerably  their  inmn- 
cence  and  your  guilt,  they  accused  you  faeCbrA 
the  deed  was  done,  and  did  all  that-  was  Ui^  . 
iheir  power  to  prevent  it.  •  • 

Mill,  Sir,  your  are  very  hard  to  be  coon, 
vinced;  but  1  have  a  prooi,  which,  when  pif  a 
duced,  will  silence  all  objection.  [Ejcil  Milltvoftrld 

Enter  Lucy,  True  man,  Blunt,  Officers^  qJ^ 
Lucy,  Gentlemen,  pray  place  yourselveD, 
.some  on  one  side  of  thaf  cloor,  ana  some  Vay 
i he' other;  watch  her  entrance,  and  act  as  yo^ny 
prudence  shall  direct  you.  This  way; 
TJioroiVgood\  and  note  her  behaviour ;  I  hav«o 
observed  her;  she's  driven  to  the  last  extrem-. 
ity,  and  is  forming  some  desperate  resolu- 
tion.  I  guess  at  her  design. 

Re-enter  Millwood  with  a  Pistol,  Trubmaic, 
secures  her. 
True,  Here  thy  power  of  doing  mischief 
ends,  deceitful,  cruel,  bloody  woman  V 

Mill,  Fool,  hypocrite,  villain,  man!  Thou 
canst  not  call  me  that. 

True,  To  call  thee  woman  were  to  wrong 
thy  sexy  thou  devil! 

Milh  That  imaginary  being  is  an  emblem 
of  thy  corsed  sex  collected.  A  mirror,  where* 
in  each  particular  man  may  see  his  own  like- 
ness, and  that  of^all  mankind. 

Thorovo,  TBiak  not  by  aggravatiiijg^  the  faults 
of  others,  to  extenuate  thy  own,  ol  ;  i^ich  tlie 
abuse  of  such  uncommon  perfections  of  mind 
and  body  is  not  the  lea'sL 

MJIU  U  such  I  had,  well  may  I  curse  your 
barbarous  sex,  who  robbed  .me  ojf 'im^ere  I 
kntw  their  worth;  .tlt^i'iltf^M>iy^  to 
10 
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count  tljeir  value  by  tiielr-  loss. — Another,  and 
>^apolher  spoiler  came,  anil  all  jny  ^ain  was 
liOTerty  and  reproacjb.  lV|j  soul  disdained,  ai&d 
yet  disdains,  dependence  and  conlempt.  Rich- 
es, np  inattcr'  hy  what  jneans.  obtained,  I 
vsajr  secured  the  worst  of  »n,en . from  both;  1 
.ibu^  Jt  tbereibre  iiecesaary  to  he  rich ,  and 
to  (k^^  ^nd  I  summoiied  all  my  arts.  You 
iCall  Vm  wickeji] ;  )ic  h  $o ;  they  were  such  as 
my  conyer^atiop  with  your  sex  liad  furnished 
ipe'witnal. 

Tfiorow.  Sure  , none  hut,  the  worst  of  inen 
conversed  with  thee  ! 

MUL  Men  of  all  de^ees,  and  all  profes- 
sipnSy  I  nave  Itnown,  yet  found  no  differenqe, 
Jbut  in  their  several  capacities;  all  wer^  alike, 
wicked  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  What 
are  your  Jaws  of  which  yon  make  your  bpast, 

!>ut  th^  fogJ^s  wisdom,  and  the  poward^js  va- 
<2i,ur,  the  instrument  and  screen  of  all  your 
^iUantes?  By  the^  you  punish  in.  others  yrh^X 
you  act  yourselves,  or  would  have  aqte4>  had 
you  b^cu  .iQ  their  circums.tances.  .  The  jud^e, 
who  condemns  the  poor  man  for  being  a  t^iief, 
had  bgen  a  thief  himself  had  he  been  poor. — 
Thus  you      on  deceiving  and  deceived,  har- 

gissiiig^  plaguing^  and  destroying  one  another, 
ut  women  are  your  upiversal  jJrey; 
.  ^om^ni  ^)y  whom  you  are,  the.  source  of 

joy* 

V^ith  cruel  art?  you  labour  to  destroy: 
A  thousand  ways  our  ruin  you  pursue. 
Yet  Uaroe  ia  us  those  arts  first  taught  by 

'  " '  Dh,  may  from  hence  each  violated  maid, 
/     By  flatljering.  faithless,  barbVous  man  be- 
.      ,  tra/d,  ' 

'Wbe:^  robbed  of  mnocence  and  virgin  fame, 
ey^roin  your  destruction  raise  a  nobler  name, 
afjiTo  avenge  their  sex^  wrongs  devote  their  mind, 
jJs^lAknd  future  Millwood^s  prove  to  plague  man- 
foi  kind.  [Exeunt. 

son;  ACT  V, 

*  *!nbL — A  Dungeon,  a  Table,  and  a  Lamp, 

Barn  WEIL  reading, 
J  Enter  Thorowgood,  at  a  Distance, 

Thorotv,  There  see  the  bitter  fruits  of  pas- 
sion^s  detested  reign,  and  sensual  appetite  in- 
.  *  dulged :  severe  refleotions,  penitence,  and  tears. 

Mam,  My  honoured,  injured  master,  whose 
^  goodness  has  covered  me  a  thousand  times 
^     :writh  shame,  forgive  this  last  unwilling  disre- 
y  «pect.   Indeed  1  saw  you  not 

Tborotv,  Tis  well;  I  hope  you  are  better 
employed  in  viewing  of  yourself;  your  jour- 
Qey^s  long,  your  time  for  preparation  almost 
spent.  I  sent  a  reverend  divine  to  teach  you 
to  improve  it,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  of 
his  success. 

Barn,  The  word  of  truth,  which  he  recom 
mended  for  my  constant  companion  in  this 
my  sad  retirement,  has  at  lengtn  removed  the 
doubts  I  laboured  under.  From  thence  I  have 
learned  the  infinite  extent  of  heavenly  merc^. 
How  shall  I  describe  my  present  state  of  mind? 
I  hope  in  doubt,  and  trembling  I  rejoice;  I 
feel  my  grief  increasie,  even  as  my  fears  give 
way.  Joy  and  gratitude  now  supply  more 
tears  than  the  borror  and  anguish  of  despair 


Tkoroof.  These  are  the  genuine  signs  of 
true  repentance ;  the  only  preparatory,  the  cer- 
tain way  to  everlasting  peace. 

Barn,  What  do  I  owe  for  all  your  geoe- 
rous  kindness?  But  though  I  cannot,  heaven 
can  and  will  reward  you. 

Thoroiv.  To  see  thee  thus,  is  joy  too  great 
for  words.  FareweE — Heaven  strengthen  Uieel 
— Farewell. 

Barn,  Oh,  sir,  there^s  something  I  would 
say,  if  my  sad  swelling  heart  would  give  me  lea^e. 
Thorofv,  Give  it  vent  awhile,  and  try. 
Barn.  I  had  a  friend — ^'tis  true  1  am  un- 
worthy— yet  methinks  your  generous  example 
mij^ht  persuade.  Could  I  not  see  him  once, 
before  1  go  from  whence  there^s  np  return? 

Thoroiv,  He*s  coming,  and  as  much  iby 
friend  as  ever.  1  will  not  anticipate  his  sor- 
row; too  soon  he^ll  see  the  sad  effects  of  thii 
contagious  ruin.  —  This  torrent  of  domestic 
misery  bears  too  hard  upon  me.  I  must  re- 
tire, to  indulge  a  weakness  I  find  impossible 
to  overcome.  [Aside']  Much  loved — and  mndi 
lamented  youth ! — Farewell. — Heaven  strength- 
en thee! — ^Eternally  farewell. 

Barn,  The  best  of  masters,  and  of  mejt— 
Farewell.  While  I  live  let  me  not  want  your 
prayers. 

ThoroDP.  Thou  shalt  not.  Thv  peace  beioff 
made  with  heaveii,  death  is  already  van^uisbecL 
Bear^  a  little  longer  the  pains  that  attend  tlu» 
transitory  life,  and  cease  from  pain  fo  rever. 

lExiL 

Barn,  Perhaps  I  shall.  I  find  a  power  vrith- 
in,  that  bears  my  soul  above  tne  fears  of 
death,  and,  spite  of  conscious  shame  and  guilt, 
gives  me  a  taste  of  pleasure  more  than  mortal 

Enter  Trueman. 
Barn,  Trueman! — ^My.fHendy  whom  I  so 
wished  to  see;  yet,  now  he*s  here,  I  dare  not 
look  upon  him.  \fTeeps. 
True.  Oh,  BamWell,  Barnwell! 
Barn,  Mercy !  mercy!  gracious  heaven!  For 
death,  but  not  for  this  was  I  prepared. 

True.  What  have  I  suffered  since  L  saw 
thee  last! — What  pain  has  absence  given  me! 
— But  oh,  to  see  thee  thus! — 

Barn.  I  know  it  is  dreadful !  I  fee!  the  an- 
guish of  .thy  generous  soul: — ^Bui  I  was  bocfl 
to  murder  all  who  tove  me.  [Both  tveeA 
True.  I  come  not tq reproach  you;  I  thou^ 
to  bring  you  comfort.  Oh,  had  you  truslef 
me  when  first  the  fair  seducer  tempted  yo^ 
all  might  have  been  prevented. 

Barn,  Alas,  thou  kiiowest  not  v^hal  a  wretd 
Fve  been.  Breach  of  friendship  was  my  firs 
and  least  offence.  So  f^r  v^as  I  lost  to  good- 
ness, so  devoted  to  the  author  of  my  ruia 
that  had  she  insisted  on  my  murdering  thee-* 
I  think^I  should  have  done  it. 

True.  PrVthee  aggravate  thy  faults  no  more 
Barn.  I  think  I  should !  Thus  good  and  ge 
nerous  as  you  are,  I  should  have  murderci 
you! 

True,  We  have  not  yet  embraced^  and  ms] 
be  interrupted.    Come  to  mv  arms. 

Batn,  Never^  never  will  I  ta^ie  such  {oy 
on  earth ;  never  will  I  sooth  my  just  remorse 
Are,  those  honest  ai:ms  and  faithlul  hosom  I 
to  embrace  and  support>  a  ^lurderer  ?  TTie* 
iron  fetters  onJf  itshiiti^  Ua^Ogo^  flinty  jpave 
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ment  bear  me;  [7%ro«»//i^  himself 
Ground]  eren  these  are  too  good  lor 
Uood/  mooster. 

True,  Shall  foriane  sever  those  whom 
fiienckhip  joined?  Thy  miseries  cannot  fay 
ihee  so  low,  hut  love  will  find  thee.  Here  will 
ire  offer  to  stem  calamity ;  this  place  the  ahar, 
and  ourselTes  the  sacrifice.  Our  mutual  groans 
sball  echo  to  each  other  through  the  dreary 
Tault;  our  sighs  shall  number  the  moments  as 
they  pss ;  aod  mingling  tears  communicate  subh 
anguish,  as  words  were  never  made  to  ezpi'ess. 

Barn,  Then  he  it  so.  TRising]  Since  you 
propose  an  intercourse  of  woe,  pour  aU  your 
grids  into  my  breast,  and  in  exchange  take 
ifaiDe.  [EmAracinff]  Where's  now  the  an- 
goisli  that  you  promised  ?  •  Oh,  take,  take  some 
of  the  joy  that  overflows  my  breast! 

True,  I  do,  I  do.  Almighty  Power !  '  how 
katt  ibou  made  us  cajole  to  bear  at  once  the 
olnmes  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ! 

Enter  Keeper, 

Keep,  Sir. 

True,  I  come.  [Exit  Keeper, 

Barn,  Must  yofl  leave  me?   Death  wo^ld 

nwn  hare  parted  us  for  ever. 
True,  Ob,  my  Barnwell,  there's  yet  another 

task  behind.   Again  your  heart  must  bleed  for 

otfcen  woes. 

Bam,  To  meet  and  part  with  you,  I  thought 
wai  all  I  had' to  do  on  earth.  "What  is  there 
nore  ibr  me  to  do  or  suffer  ? 

True.  I  dread  to  tell  thee;  yet  it  must  be 
bown  [—Maria— 

Barn,  Our  master's  fair  and  virtuous  daugh- 
ter? 

True,  The  same. 

Barn.  No  misfortune,  I  hope,  has  reached 
dial  maid!  Preserve  her,  heaven,  from  every 
^  ioshow  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care! 

True,  Thy,  thy  misfortunes,  my  unhappy 
fed,  have  reached  her  ear.  Whatever  you 
^  1  have  feJt,  and  more,  if  more  be  possi- 
Ue,  she  feels  for  you. 

Bam,  This  is  indeed  the  bitterness  of  death. 

[Aside, 

True,  You  must  remember  (for  we  all  ob- 
w^ed  it),  for  some  time,  past,  a  heavy  me- 
hsckoly  weighed  her  down.  Disconsolate  she 
;Mcned,  and  pined  and  languished  from  a 
t^ue  unknown ;  till  hearing  of  your  dreadful 
^  the  long  stifled  flame  olazed  but,  and  in 
k  transport  of  her  grief  discovered  her  own 
^  state,  while  she  lamented  yours. 

Barn,  [fVeeping\  Why  did  not  you 
■e  die,  and  never  know  it  ? 

True,  It  was  impossible.  She  makes  no 
secret  of  her  passion  for  you;  she  is  deter 
■oned  to  see  you  ere  you  die,  and  waits  for 
ne  to  introduce  her.  [Exit, 

Barn.  Vain,  busy  thoughts,  be  still!  What 
^vails  it  to  think  on  what  I  might  have  been 
1  am  now  what  Tve  made  myself. 

Re-enter  T&UEMAN,  ivith  Maria. 

True.  Madam,  reluctant  I  lead  you  to  this 
'""itti  scene.  This  is  the  seat  of  misery  and 
fttih.  ilere  awful  justice  reserves  her  public 
Victims,  'litis  13  the  entrance  to  a  shameful  d^atb. 

Maria,  To  this  sad  place  then,  no  impro- 


let 


ner  ^uest,  'the  abandoned  and  lo'stMdHa  tetitigs 
7V/»>air,  and  sees  the  subject  and  the  caus<  df 
\frihis  world  of  woe.  SHent-and  motionlesc 
he  stands,  asr  if  his  sotd'  had  quilted  h^^t*  abode^ 
and- the  lifeless  form  alone  Was  lefl  behind. 

Barn,  I  groan,  but  mnrmur'^ot.  Just  hea- 
ven !  I  dm  your  owrl  j  do  with  me  wh at" J^ou  please. 

Maria,  Why  are  yoUr  strfeanvtig  eyes  .still 
fixM  below,  tliou^h  thpu^dst  give  the  gr««r^y 
earth  thy  sorrows,  arid  i^ob'  me  of  "my  duer 
Were  bappiness  within  your  p6wer,  ^yoji 
should  bestow  it  wliere  ybti'.  pleased;  but  in 
your  misery  I  must  and.WVl\phrtaki^ 

Barn.  Oh)  say  not  so;  but  fly,  a$hb]^,  and 
leave  me  i6  my  fate.  Consider  wbat  you  skre. 
So  shall' F  quickly  be  _tb  ydu— as  thoi^gh  I -bad 
never  been.  ' 

Maria.  Wheti  I  forget  you,  I  must  be  sib 
indeed.  Reason,  chpictf,  vii*tue,  all  forbid  ft. 
Let  women,  like  Millwood,  thet-e  arfl  more 
such  women^  sniil6  in  prosp'erilyy  and  th  ad- 
versity forsake.  Bfe  it  ihfe 'pi*'ide  of  'vrrtue'  to 
repair,  or  io  partake,  the  ruin  such  have  inad^ 

True,  Lovely,  |ll-fated  niaid  l  \  . 

Maria,  Yes,  firuttless  is  ihy'  love^  arnd  una^ 
vailing  all  my^  ^ighs  a^d*  tears.  Can nhey  save 
thee  from  approaching  dcMir?— -iroli^  ^ch  9 
death? — Oh,  sorr6w  insupportable!     .  . 

Barn.  Preserve  her,  heaven,  and'irestorelier 
peace,  nor  let  her  death  be  added  io  ray  crime*! 
—[Bell  tolls]— rm  summoned  to  my  fa(te. , 

Re-^nter  Keeper, 

Keep,  Sir,  the  officers' attend  ypu.  Millwood 
is  already  summoned. '  -      . .  ^ 

Barn,  Tell  'cm  Tm  ready.  [Ek^t  Keeper^ 
And  now,  my  fribnd,  farewell.  [EmbntcingX 
Support  and  comfort,  the  best  you  'ca^,  this 
mourning  fair. — No  more — ^Forget  not  to  pray 
for  me. — [Turning  io  Marial — Would  yo», 
bright  excellence,  permit  me  the  h6nour  of  a 
chaste  embrace,  the  last  happiness  this  world 
could  give  were  mine. — [Site  inclines  towards 
him;  thejr  embrace]  £xalted  goodness!  Oh, 
turn  your  eyes  from  earth  and  me  to  heaven, 
where  virtue  like  yours  is  ever  heard.  Pray 
lor  the  peace  of  my  departing  soul!  Early  my 
race  of  wickedness  began,  and  soon  I  reached 
the  summit.  Thus  justice,  in  compassion  to 
mankind,  cuts  off  a  wretch  like  me;  by  one 
such  example  to  secure  thousands^  from  future 
ruin. 

If  any  youth,  like  you,  in  future  times 
Shall  mourn  my  fate,  though  he  abhors  my 
crimes; 

Or  tender  maid,  like  you,  my  tale  shall  bear, 
And  to  my  sorrows  give  a  pitying  tear; 
To  each  such  melting  eye  and  throbbing beart. 
Would  gracious  heaven  this  benefit  impart : 
Never  to  know  my  guilt,  nor  feel  my  pain,  I 
Then  must  you  own  you  ought  not  to  F 
complain,  1 
Since  you  nor  weep,  nor  I  shall  die  in  vain,  f 
[Exit  Barn(velL 

True,  In  vain 
With  bleeding  hearts,  and  weeping  eyes,  we 
show 

A  humane,  generous  sense  of  others  woe, 
Unless  we  mark  what  drew  their  ruin  on, 
And,  by  avoiding  that,  prevent  our  own. 
 Curtain  d^,,end^t^f^^^us,c. 
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lACTl. 


MASStlNGER. 


Tns  en«1Iint  pD«t  Mrtt  wan  tr>  Mr,  Fitiiip'  Mfl>niT| 


m  Sfthiburf,  ill  ams'rii  Eli2«t>clh'i  r*iftn,  ■unci  iSa4,  iixl  *t  ihc  age 
If  ill,  SD  OifoTtl;  tq  trhidi  lUiiinr  bit' rrmain^d  t>irt&  ar  Twiir  j<?*ts,  in 

  .  I     '   :*  mi-,4Aimm.    In«    1.1^    TbI  h  I^P njlr4li|L.  lUl 


■  gr  lit  If  man,  who  had  aome  emplojmeBt  under  (be  Eirl 
1  Iiappy  yeara  in  his  family.    Our  antlior  was  ^re 
e  of  1 8,  was  entered  a  fellov-coinmoner  of  Alba 


_  ,      order  to  complete  his  education,  yet,  Ihoufli  lis 

VntotiTJiEVd  'in  jUe  purmU  of  hh  slydici  tf  lii*  r^Oitr'i  pairoii,  ilie  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  natural  bent  of  his  ge- 
Uart   h>«  murh   mdrc  la  pcHrirv  ami  piltle  lilcraiurc,   (hail  Efi  the  dryer  and  more  abstruse  studies  of  logic  aoi 


^   nf  ificivjjig  III  ■  more  public  sphere  of  action,   and  improTing  hii 

^ijelldtl'iiaW  and  bii  tisoirkdec:  of  ibe  tcJJra.  bj  mnvprintian  with  the  world,  and  an  intercourse  with  men  af 

wil  w*iA  aeniui;   bt  nnitled  lli*f  mifrtnily  yrillio*Jt  (tkinf  snf  drprciS,  and  came  to  I^ondon,  where,  applying  biBself 

■  ■   °  «  i  i.j_j.  .   ,  ib1.ua  Mi*«iin«  wilh  univerul  ■nnruhaliDn.,  bolH  for 


ph,[lp*jplij :  bcinfi  ttor''^*^!^^        "i*  op|i(mMBiiy 


■Man^fciiiit^t  ivm  cffise,  thai  Ihcj  will  ■t^iiEpn'c  "  nb  ^  i.r  npini  .n,  and  think  themselves  obliged  to  us,  ior  pointiB| 
mil  n  Viit  i  trcaitirj  of  crtlrPiBininttil  and  d*liRlil,"     Mi..ir,^tr  k.i  certainly  equal  inrention.  equal  »  «• 

cirtidnrt  (rfim  pU'ti/ftnd  an  «ajLial  Loijwledft  ff  tt^ar^ter  p^d  n^ilure,  wiih  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  and  if  Ushoald 
be  ebitfi'lcd,  iliit  bu  has  Icirt  of  the  U  win  lurelj  hi;  ullowcd,  that  that  deficiency  m  ynplj  made  aaeiidi 

fnr  by  tbat  pmily  ai,d  d^ofitjn  whkh  he  h*r  pr«rrvrd,  and  n  rejection  of  that  looseness  and  obscenilT  wbicb  nmi 
ibroaal^  SBOii  uf  iheir  cmtrdint.  A*  iQ  Jdn^Dn*  *e  lUU  rrndily  allow  that  he  excels  this  author  with  respect  to 
the  slLidlifA  ii^Ufaif  -i«d  datakAl  corrrclpoit  of  Im  ^lyk ;  jrt  ^yiamnger  has  so  greelly  the  auperiontr  over  bun  m 
^rr,  iiaibMi,  «.d  t]i.  Umiy  -lid  niifli&.mctii  hi.  rl^ta,  ihit  w<  cannot  help  thinlung  lh«  balance  stands  F«"J 
Uiwl*:^  Jjcm.  ThuajK  hb  pi™  bespeak  him  ■  m*n  of  llri:  firM-ralc  abilUies,  a^d  well  qualified  both  as  to  IearaiB| 
and  m  iiflrfcci  •t  iuiatnt^ti!^  wiib  ibr  mcihodi  of  dnmatic  vjiLiu;;.  yet  ho  waa  at  the  same  time  a  person  olUw 
q]P3l  c»ii«i<mniaEe  moitcnj,  i^hicb  rrnrtcrcil  bin  cxErcnu  ly  bd^jv.  J  by  all  his  contemportry  poets,  few  of  whom  b* 
fitccottd  k  w  kh  buiiaiif  to  fyifl  wiUi  h'm  in  tin  tumpaiidun      lUcir  works.   Ho  died  in  1000,  •ome  —J  69. 


THE  ,  DUKE  OF  MILAN. 


ifrkKirlsl  {ib-Upv«rt  bimacir.  vlnch  trt  nowr  ihc  gnjfllni  urn^mnit  of  the  stage,  li 
nirliibfi  Imi*  ft  lidicioua  pnuimg  of  nfmie  U  w  JiiiiLriiimiLS,  luint   JrUl*  straggling  bi 
Howcci  and  Uid  *oine  Hif  lh<:  clioif^l  (Vuil?,  il  ii   ibc  h*^      L*!  wpndered  at, 
aUprii  ti{t  luori*  iJtatl  iccotid  lci  IjImi.  ihuuia  ^Imre  for  a  wlilfi:  iht  iinue  destiny 
teioTC  T  Wmtd  lo  *n  idtninnfi  andienc  .   ibe  niifdcin  Tiiitc  dcman.lmg  a  differe 
few  iildkioin  jtllrmtiutia  Yvbub  hnvc  lakte  plati!  iu      iiivc  fitted  it  to  shine  m  nil  at»  lustre, 


LtmdYICO  SFORZA. 
CRANClSCa. 
TIBEBJO. 
STEFHANO. 


.ay  neglected,  although  they  waited 
branches,  which  oyerhung  thfl  fsircr 
,  that  thia  author  who  though  secead, 
Thus  has  this  precious  gem  been  o»*« 


DRAMATIS  PEIISONAE. 


GRACCHO. 

THE  EMPBROR  CHARLES. 
FESCARA. 
HERNAM>0- 


marcelia« 

isabella. 

Mariana. 

EUGENIA. 


Guards, 
Servants,  and 
•AUendantSm 


ScKfiE.^For  the  first  tvid  second  ActSj  in  Milan;  during  part  of  the  third,  in  Ae  Im- 
perial Camp  near  Pa  VIA;  the  rest  of  the  Plajr,  in  Milan  and  its  Neighbourliood, 


ACT  1. 

Sqst(E  h^An  outer  Room  in  the  Cas  le. 
Enter  Graccho,  Julio,  and  Giovanm,  with 
FlagonSn 

Grac  Take  every  man  his  flagon;  give 
the  oath 

To  all  you  meet;  I  am  this  day  the  state  drunkard, 
I  am  oure  against  my  will;  and  if  you  find 
A  Irian  at  ten  that's  sober,  he's  a  traitor, 
And,  in  my  name,  arrest  him. 

Julio.  Very  good,  sir; 
But  say  he  be  a  sexton? 

Grac\  If  the  bells  .  -  ^ 

Ring  out  of  tune,  as  if  the  streets  were  bummg, 
And  he  cry,  "Tis  rare  music!"  bid  him 
sleep ; 

Tis  a  sign  he  has  taw  his  lifuor:  and  if  you 
meet 

An  ofBcer  preaching  of  •obriety, 
Unless  he  read  it  in  Geneva  spftil, 
him  by  the  heels. 


Julio.  But  think  you  'tis  a  fault 
To  be  found  sober  r 

Grac,  It  is  capital  treason; 
Or,  if  you  mitigate  it,  let  such  pay 
Forty  crowns  to  the  poor;  but  give  a  pension 
To  all  the  magistrates  you  find  singing  catches, 
Or  their  wives  danang;   for  the  courtiers 
reeling, 

And  the  duke  himself,  I  dare  not  say  oor 
temper'd, 

But  kind,  and  in  his  tottering  chair  cftroushigi 
They  do  the  country  service. 
And  so,  dear  friends,  co-partners  in  my  travaiMi 
Drink  hard;   and  let  the  health  run  ihroufi 
the  city,  ^ 

Until  it  reel  again,  and  with  C17, 
''Long  live  the  dutchess!" 

£nter  Tiberio  and  Stbphako. 
Julio.  Here  are  two  lords !  what  think  yolll 
Shall  we  give  the  oath  to  them? 
Grac.  Fie!  no:  I  know  them* 

^  Digitized  by  VjOVJglC 
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Tov  need  not  jwear  them;  your  lord,  by  his 
palenty 

Stands  iionnd  to  take  his  rouse.   Long  live 
the  dutchessl  - 
JExeunt  Grctccho,^  Julio,  etnd  Giovanni. 
SiefHu  The  cause  of  this?' hut  yesterday  the 
court 

Wore  the  sad  IiTery  of  distrust  and  fear; 
No  tmile,  not  in  a  buffoon,  to  be  seen, 
Or  common  jester:  the  great  duke  himself 
Had  sorrow  in  his  face ;  -which,  waited  on 

hb  mother,  sister,  and  his  fairest  dutchess, 
Dispersed  a  silent  mouminff  through  all  Milan ; 
As  if  some  great  blow  had  been  giren  the  state. 
Or  were  at  least  expected. 

Tih,  Stephano, 
1  bow  as  you  are  noble,  you  are  houest, 
And  capable  of  secrets  of  more  weight 
Tkan  DOW  I  shall  deliyer.   If  that  Siorza, 
Tke  present  duke  (though  his  whole  life  hath 
been 

fiot  ODe  contioual  pilgrimage  through  dangers, 
Affii|bu,  and  horrors,  which  his  fortune, 
guided 

fij  Us  strong  judgment,  still  hath  overcome), 
Appears  now  shaken,  it  deserves  no  wonder: 
Ail  that  his  youth  hath  laboured  for,  the  harvest 
Sown  by  his  industry  ready  to  be  reapM  too, 
Being  now  at  stake;  and  all  his  hopes  con- 
iirm*d 

Or  lost  ibr  ever. 

Sieph.  I  know  no  such  hazard: 
flii  goards  are  strong  and  sure,  and  though 
war  rages 

h  most  parts  of  our  western  world,  there  is 
!lo  enemy  near  us. 

Tih,  Dangers  that  we  see 
To  threaten  ruin,  are  with  ease  prevented ; 
But  those  strike  deadly  that  ,  come  unexpected. 
Hie  wars  so  long,  continued  between 

emperor  Charles,  and  fVancis,  the  French 

oave  interested,  in  either^s  cause,  the  most 
Of  the  Italian  princes;  among  which,  Sforza, 
Ai  one  of  greatest  power,  was  sought  by  both; 
But  with  assurance,  having  one  his  friend, 
Hie  other  lived  his  enemy. 

Sieph,  TTis  true; 
Aid  twas  a  doubtful  choice. 

Tih»  But  he,  well  knowing 
And  haling  too,  it  seems,  the  Spanish  pride, 
Lent  his  assistance  to  the  kinff  of  France; 
'  v^liich  bath  so  far  incensM  the  emperor, 
pat  all  his  hopes  and  honours  are  embarkM 
With  his  mat  patron^s  fortune. 

Sieph,  VVhich  stands  fair. 
For  aught  I  vet  can  hear. 

But  should  it  change, 
Tbe  duke*s  undone.    They  have  drawn  to  the 
field 

j|j|fo  royal  armies,  full  of 'fiery  youth, 

Of  equal  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do; 

w  near  intrenched,  that  'ti^  beyond  all  hope 

Of  human  counsel  they  e'er  can  be  severed, 

Intil  it  be  determined  by  the;  sword 

Who  hath  the  better  cause;  for  the  success 

Concludes  the  victor  innocent,  and  the  van- 

quished 
Most  miserably  guilty. 

Sttph,  But  why,  then, 
™  such  a  time,  when  every  knee  should  bend 
'or  the  success  and  safety  of  his  person, 


Are  these  load  triumphs?  In  my  weak  opi- 
nion^ 

They  are  unseasonable. 

Tih.  I  judfe  so  too|  ' 
But  only  in  the  cause  to  be  excused, 
it  is  the  dutchess'- birth-day,  once  a  year  . 
Solemniz'd  with  all  pomp  and,  ceremony; 
In  which  the  4nke  is  not  his  own,  bat  hers: 
Nay,  every  day,  indeed,  he  is  her  creature;  < 
For  neyer  man  so  doted.  ,  ' 

Stephn  She  knows  it,. 
And  how  to  prize  it.  ■ 

tib.  She  bear's  hei'sclf  with  such  a  majesty. 
That  Sforza's  mother,  that  would  lose  no  part 
Of  what  was  once  her  own,  nor  his-£ur  sister. 
Will  brook  it  well. 
Gome,  let  us  to  the  court;  . 
We  there  shall  see  all  bravery  and  cost  . 
That  art  can  boast  of.  ' 
Steph.  I'll  bear  you  comply*   •  \Exeuni. 

SCEMS  TL-^Anoihcr  Room  in  ih€  «ame. 
JEnter  Fhan Cisco,  Isabella,  and  Mabiana. 

Mori.  I  will  not  go ;  I  scorn  to  be  a  spot 
In  her  proud  train. 

Isa,  Shall  I,  that  am  his  mother. 
Be  so  indulgent  as  to  wait  on  her 
That  owes  me  duly?*  '   .  v  ■ 

Fran.  Tis  done'  to,  the,  duke, 
And  not  to  her.;  and,  my  sweet  wlfe,  "rcr- 

member,       ^  • 
And,  madam,  if  you  please,  receive  m^  counseL 
As  Sforza  is  your  son,  you  may  command 
him; 

And,  as  a  sister,  you  may  challiinge  Iroti^' 
him 

A  brother's  love  and  favour:  buitbis  granted. 
Consider  he's  the  prince,  and  you  his  subjectil^ 
And  not  to  question  or  contend  with  her  - 
Whom  he  is  pleas'd  to  honour.   Private  men 
Prefer  their  wives ;  and  shall  he,  being  a  prince, 
And  blest  with  one  that  is  the  paradise 
Of  sweetness,^  and  of  beauty. 
Not  use  her  like  herself?  . 

Isa.  You  are  ever  Ibnnrard 
To  sin^  her  praises. 

Marl.  Others  are  as  fair; 
I  am  sure  as  noble. 

Fran.  I  detract  from  none 
In  giving  her  what's  due.  Were  she  deform'd. 
Yet,  being  the  dutchess,  I  stand  bound  ta 
serve  her; 

But  as  she  is,  to  admire  her.   Never  wife 
Met  with  a  purer  heat  her  husband's  fervour; 
A  happy  pair,  one  in  the  other  blest! 
She  conGdent  in  herself  he's  wholly  hers. 
And  cannot  seek  for  change;  and  he  secure 
That  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  mati  to  tempt 
her. 

And  therefore  to  contest  with  her,  that  is 
The  stronger  and  the  better  part  of  him,  ' 
Is  more  than  folly:  you  know  him  of  a  nature 
Not  to  be  play'd  with ;  and,  should  you  forget 
To  obey  him  as  your  prince,  he'u  not  re- 
member 
The  duty  that  he  owes  you. 

Mori,  I  shall  do 
What  may  become  the  sister  of  a  prince; 
But  will  not  stoop  beneath  it 

Fran.  Yet,  be  wise; 
Soar  not  too  high,  to  fall;  but^stoop,  to  rise« 
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ScE<wje  Ul^A  Suae  'Rikim  in  ikt  samt.  A 
jna^nifie^nt  Jt&nquet, 

Flourish^  flnl^r  Tjm&;o«  St^phano^  Fhan- 
.cisco,  t.uoo.vjco  SroAZA»  MAacEtiA,  Isa- 
bella, IVlAiUANAf  and  AUendanis, 

Sfor,  'You  •  are  tb*  ifristress  of  iJie  feast;  sit 
here,  ' 

O  my  sotiPs  conifort!  -     »  > 

Lei  me  g:iory.  in 

My^  happiness,  and  mighty  'kfngs  look  pale 
With  envy,  while  I  Inumph  in  mine  own. 

0  mother,  look  ati  her!  sister,  admire  her! 
For  .sure  thit  p^es^nt  age  yields  not  a  woman 
Worthy  ta  be  her  Second. 

Fran,  Your  exceUeace, 
TKdo]gph  1  coofesi  you-  giTchei'  hut  her  own, 
Forces  her  nibdes^y  to  'tne' defence 
Of  a  s^cet' l>lush. 

Sfor,  It  need  not,  my-Marcelia; 
When  most  I  strive  to  praise  thee^  I  appear 
A  poor  ^detraetolr:' for  thou  art,  indeed, 
Sof  ahsoiivto  in  'body  and  in  mind 
That,  but  to  speak  the  least  part  to  the  height, 
Woidd  ask  an  aOtgel^  tongue,  and  yet  then  end 
In  silent  admiratmiv! 

/jTfir.  Ynii         ( tuii't  her 
A«  if  sljt:  Mt  ir  rj  Ti]i',ir!!iss^  Hot  yoUr  wife. 

S/f*r.  A  iTiis1rt\-ii,  rihiher!  she  is  more  to  me. 
And  cTCTT  day  deserves  more  to  be  sued  to. 
JSm^  mj  wojrtbieft  lord ! 
M^l4IH*%7'^6it,  in  a  word,  my  all! 
'  Jlejr  witnet*,  b^aTcn,  tbdt  I  esteem  myself 
Itt-tiotliiag  worthy  of  the  meanest  praise 
Tnu  CAn  Dtatmr,  uiil«s^  it  be  in  this, 
Thut  m  hnr  b»rt  1  love  you,  and  desire, 
W        roti  are  sntcd  witn  ail  earthly  glories. 
And  age  and  honours  make  you  lit  for  heaven. 
That  one  grave  may  receive  us. 

Sfor.  n  IS  believ'd— 
Believed,  my  blest  one. 

Mart.  .How  she  winds  herself 
Into  his  soul!  \ Aside, 

Sfor,  Sit  all.    Let  others  feed 
On  those  gross  catcs,  while  Sforza  banquets 
with 

Immortal  viands  ta^en  in  at  his  eyes. 

1  could  live  ever  thus. 

Killer  a  Courier, 
From  whence? 

Cour,  From  Pavia,  my  dread  lord. 
Sfor,  Speak,  is  all  lost? 
Cour.  {Delivers  a  LeUer^  The  letter  will 
inform  you.  \ExiL 
Fran,  How  his  hand  shakes, 
As  he  receives  it!  [Aside, 

MarL  Tnis  is  some  allay 
To  his  hot  passion.  [Aside, 
Sfor,  Though  it  bring  death,  PU  read  it. 

[Reads, 

May  it  please  your  excellence  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  eery  hour  I  ivrote 
tfiis,  I  heard  a  bold  defiance  delivered  by 
a  herald  from  Oie  emperor ,  which  was 
cheerfully  received  by  tile  king  of  France. 
The  battles  being  r^ady  to  j'oin^  and  t/ie 
van  guard  committed  to  my  charge  ^  en- 
forces me  to  end  abruptly.  Your  high- 
nesses humble  servant  Gaspero. 

Ready  to  join! — By  this,  then,  lam  nothing. 

Or  my  estate  secure.  [Aside. 


Marc,  My  lordl 

Sfor,  To  doubt. 
Is  worse  than  to'  have  lost;  and  to  despair, 
Is  but  to  antedate  those  miseries 
That  must  fall  on  us. 
The  cause  considered, 

W^hy  should  I  fear  ?   The  French  are  bold 

and  strong. 
Their  numbers  full,  and  in  their  councils  vrisc; 
But  then,  the  haughty  Spaniard  is  all  dre. 
Hot  in  his  executions,  fortunate 
In  his  attempts;  married  to  victory. 
Ay,  there  it  is  that  shakes  me.  [Aside, 
Marc,  Speak  to  him,  Francisco.  \AparL 
Fran,  Excellent  lady. 
One  gale  of  your  sweet  breath  will  easily 
Disperse  these  clouds ;  and,  but  yourself,  tbere^s 
none 

That  dare  speak  to  him.  [Apart.  > 

Marc,  I  will  run  the  hazard.  [AparL 
My  lord ! 

Sfor,  Ha!  pardon  me,  Marcelia,  I  am  trou- 
bled ; 

And  stand  uncertain,  whether  I  am  master 
Of  aught  that^s  worth  the  owning. 

Marc,  t  am  yours,  sir;  .  ^ 

And  I  have  heard  you  swear,  I  being  safe, 
There  was  no  loss  could  move  you.  This 
dav,  sir. 

Is  by  your  gift  made  mine.    Can  you  revoke 
A  grant  made  to  Marcelia  ?  your  Marcelia  ? 
For  whose  love,  nay,  whose  honour,  gentle  sir. 
All  deep  designs,  and  state  affairs  deferrM, 
Be,  as  you  purposM,  merry. 
Sfor,  Out  oimy  sight! 

[Throws  away  the  Letter, 
And  all  thoughts   that  may   strangle  tnirth, 

forsake  me. 
Fall  what  cdn  fall,  I  dare  the  worst  of  fate : 
Though  the  foundation  of  the  earth  should 

shrink. 

The  glorious  eye  of  heaven  lose  his  splendour, 
Supported  thus,  Til  stand  upon  the  ruins, 
And  seek  for  new  life  here.  Why  are  you  sad? 
Some  music  there !  by  heaven  he's  not  my 
frienu, 

That  wears  one  furrow  in  his  face. 

Come,  make  me  happy  once  again.  I  am  rapt— 

'Tis  not  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  the  next, 

But  all  my  days  and  years  shall  be  employed 

To  do  thee  honour.       [A  Trumpet  without. 

Another  post!  hang  him — 

I  will  not  interrupt  my  present  pleasures,  , 

Although  his  message  should  import  my  head.^ 

Marc,  Nay,  good  sir,  I  am  pleasM 
To  grant  a  little  intermission  to  you: 
Who  knows  but  he  brings  news  we  wish  to 
hear. 

To  heighten  our  delights. 
Sfor,  As  wise  as  lair! 

Enter  tkiotlter  Courier, 
From  Gaspero  ? 

Cour,  That  was,  my  lord, 
Sfor,  How?  dead? 

Cour,  [Delivers^  a  Letter']  With  the  deli- 
very of  this,  and  prayers, 
To  guardyour  excellency  from  certain  danger^ 
He  ceased  to  be  a  man.  [Music,  JtxA 

Sfor,  All  that  my  fears  . 
Could  fashion  to  me,  or  my  enemies  wish, 
Is  fallen  upoij.       ^^^iQ^^^f^arsh  music; 
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TIs  now  niueasonable :  a  toUIng  bell, 
A«  a  sad  harbiager  to*  tell  me  that 
This  pamperM  lump  of  flesh  must  feast  the 

worms, 
b  fitter  for  me:  I  am  sick. 

Marc,  My  lord ! 

S/or.  Sick  to  the  death,  Marcelia.  Remoye 
lliese  signs  of  mirth :  they  were  ominous,  and 

but  u$herM 
Sorrow  and  ruin. 

Marc.  Bless  us,  heaven! 

/so.  My  soUr 

More*  VVhat  sudden  change  is  this? 
Sfor.  All  leave  the  room;  . 
ni  bear  alone  the  burden  of  mj  grief, 
And  must  admit  no  partner.   I  am  yet 
Toiff  prince,  whereas  your  obedience? 

\Exeunt  Tiberio,  Stephano,  Frtm- 
CISCO,  Isabella,  MewUma,  and  At- 
tendants* 
Stsj,  Marcelia ; 

I  cannot  be  so  greedy  of  a  sorrow, 

In  which  you  must  not  share. 

Marc.  And  cheerfully 
I  wiU  sustain  my  part  Why  look  you  pale  ? 
Where  is  that  wonted  constancy  ana  courage, 
That  dar*d  the  worst  of  fortune  ?  where  is  Sforza, 
To  whom  all  dangers  that  fright  common  men. 
Appeared  butpanic  terrors?  why  do  you  eye  me, 
Virith  sUcb  tix*d  looks?  Love,  counsel,  duty, 
service. 

May  flow  from  me,  not  danger, 

S/or.  O  Marcelia! 
h.  is  for  tbee  I  fear;  for  thee,  thy  Sforza 
Shakes  like  a  Coward:  for  myself,  unmovM 
I  cooJd  have  heard  my  troops  were  cut  in  pieces, 
My  general  slain,  and  he,  on  whom  my  hopes 
Of  rule,  of  state,  of  life,  had  their  dependence, 
The  king  of  France,  my  greatest  friend,  made 

prisoner 
To  so  proud  enemies. 

Marc,  Then  you  have  just  cause 
To  show  you  are  a  man« 

S/or,  All  this  vvere  nothing, 
Thon^  I  add  to  it,  that  I  am  assured. 
For  giTing  aid  to  this  unfortunate  king, 
Ike  emperor,  incensM,  lays  his  command 
On  his  victorious  army,  flcshM  with  spoil. 
And  bold  of  conquest,  to  march  up  against  me. 
And  seize  on  my  estates :  suppose  that  done  too, 
The  city  ta^en,  the  kennels  running  blood, 
Uyself  bound  fast  in  chains,  to  grace  their 
triumph ; 

1  would  be  Sforza  still.   But  when  I  think 
That  my  Marcelia,  to  whom  all  these 
Are  but  as  atoms  to  the  greatest  hill, 
Must  suffer  in  my  cause,  and  for  me  suffer! 
All  earthly  torments,  nay,  even  those  the  damnM 
How]  for  in  hell,  are  gentle  strokes,  coraparM 
To  what  I  feel,  Marcelia. 

Marc.  Good  sir,  have  patience: 
I  can  as  well  partake  your  Adverse  fortune. 
As  I  thus  long  have  had  an  ample  share 
In  yoor  prosperity.    H'is  not  in  the  power 
Of  late  to  alter  me;  for  while  I  am, 
la  spite  of  it,  Fm  yours. 

S/or.  But  should  that  will  . 
To  be  so— forced,  Marcelia;  and  I  live 
To  see  those  eyes  I  prize  above  my  own, 
JDart  fivours,  though  compeird,  upon  another; 
Or  those  sweet  lips,  yieldmg  immortal  nectar, 
Be  geo^  tonch'd  hy  ajny  but  myself; 


Think,  think^  Marcelia,  whal  .a  cursed  thing  . ' 
I  were,  beyofid  egression!. 

Marc,  Do  not  feed 
Those  jealous  thoughts;  \he  only  blessmg  that 
Heav'n  hath  bestowed  on  us,  more  than  on  Leasts, 
Is,  that  *tis  ih  our  pleasure  when  to  die. 
Besides,  were  I  noiw  iki  anbAher^s  posver,. 
I  would  not  li^e  for  one  ^hort  minute  his ; 
I  was  born  only  yours,  and  i  viU  die.  soi 

S/or,  Angels  reward  the  goodness  of  this 
.  .  Womaiji!  .  , 

He-enter  f*RAN^iic9^  ' 
All  I  can  p9y  is  nothing.   Why^.  untallM.  for? 
Fran.  It  is  of  weigM»  sir,  .thatt  makes  me 
thus  pressi  , 
Upon)  your  privaoicsr    Yonr  conaAani  ^frimdp 
The  mar^is  of  j?c;scara,  tirVI  ulrith  kute. 
Hath  business  that  concerns  your  itfe  ana  foc^. 

And  lyith  speed  lO'  impart.  . 

And,  dearest,  .111' thy  closet.  Xet  tby  pvi^'ers  • 
Assist  my  ,co.acioils*        .  j  /       .  <     ,  , 

Marc^  To  s^re  iniprficdLioAs  • 
Against  myself,  without  yo«<i  nn>  irathba^^- 

S/or.  Themarquisof.P^scaraiagpeat-si^diei'^ 
And  though  he  served :te>o«  thc  fwaeise  party. 
Ever  my  constant  fcien,ijU 

He-enter  Framciscq,  (if^iffi  P^^CAif^. 

Fran.  Yonder  he  vrai4^S|. 
Full  of  sad  thoughts,    ,  ,  .  (Aparii' 

Pes.  Blame  him  not,  goiod  Fi9QCkscQ,< 
He  ha|h  much  cause  to  giieve;  would- 1  might 
end  so,  .,  . 

And  not  add  this  to  fear!  .  lAparik 

Sfor.  My  dear  Pescara^ 
A  miracle  in  these  times!  a  friend,  and  happy, 
Cleaves  to  a  falling  fortune! 

Pes.  If  it  were 
As  vveU  in  my  weak  power,  ii^  act,  to  raise  it, 
As  *lis  to  bear  a  part  of  sorrow  with  you. 
You  then  should  have  just  cause  to  say,  Pes- 
cara 

LookMnot  upon  your  slate,  but  on  your  virtues. 
When  he  made  suit  to  be  writ  in  the  list 
Of  those  you  favour*d.  But  my  haste  forbids 
AU  compliment;  thus  then,  sir,  to  the  purpose : 
The  cause  that,  unattended  brought  me  hither, 
Was  not  to  tell  you  of  your  loss  or  danjger 
(For  fame  hath  many  wings  to  bring  ill  tidioj^s. 
And  I  presume  you\e  heard  it),  ^  but  to  give 
you 

Such  friendly  counsel,  as,  perhaps,  may  make 
Your  sad  disaster  less. 

Sfor.  You  are  all  goodness; 
And  I  give  up  myself  to  be  disposM  of. 
As  in  your  wisdom  you  think  ut 

Pes,  Thus,  then,  sir; 
To  hope  you  can  hold  out«gainst  the  emperor, 
Were  flattery  in  yourself,  to  your  undoing; 
Therefore,  the  safest  course  that  you  can  take. 
Is,  to  give  up  yourself  to  his  discretion. 
Before  you  be  compellM;  for  rest  assured, 
A  voluntary  yielding  may  find  grace. 
And  will  admit  defence,  at  least,  excuse: 
But  should  you  linger  doubtful,  till  his  powers 
Have  seizM  your  person  and  estates  perforce, 
You  must  expect  extremes.   ^  t 

Sfor,  I  understandigyoaiijDy  vjOOQIC 
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Aiiii  f  wai  pm         Cffumel  fata  act, 
'And  •pe^ily.   f  only  Witt  fake  order 
For  some  domestical -dfTairi,  that  do 
GoRcem  'me  n^irfy,  awd  with  the"  next  sun 
f^e  *«^t]i  m  tht  mean  time/  my  best 

Pray  take  your  riiAt^' 

Indeed,  I  hare  trarvHM  hard; 
•A6dVJfl  «w*waft<5  tour  couasel.  T&cU, 

45A>r.  With  all  care 
Aff^nd  TnynohleTriend.   Stay  yon/  Francisco. 
Yo^  i&R  how  things^  stand  with  rocr ! 

jPVa/i.  T<>  my  grief : 
And  tf  the  loss  of  my  poor  life  could  be 
A  isdftiri^  t^  tPMore  them  as  they 
I  -vrillingly  would  lay  it  down. 
V  '.^f*.  rthiikk  so; 

For  I  bare  CTer  found  yon  true  and  thankful, 
'W^lath  makes  Are*  love  the  building  I  have  raised 

1  have  confci-rM  lijioo  yQU*    Atu^  belitifu  ine, 
T)i#i]ek«0w  t»b0iilct  repeal  m*  li^ToitfttiBr]^, 
The  titics  I  ha^  gtveit  you,  ^  rliNt  nitanit 
MUle  lo        konottts;  ihatl  lEougH  you 
WoiN^'ikf  ^it^  and  my  F^tmly, 
And  in       ii^minm  made  you'  nert  myscH  i 
Jl  II  niH  fc-Hi|i>raid  you ;  hut  to  tcU  you 
I  IjikI  Yoii  are  worthy  of  ihotn,  in  your  love 

/-V^ifrt^  ^>ir,  J  am  your  creature; 
And  any  (shsipc  ihnt  V««1PNA'lllL?ft  W«ar, 
l^^dty  will  put  on. 
^Igm.  thm^  tkop^  Frandsco  t 


I  iaSw  m  to'  mlitrF  in  your  Irust 
A  wej|l^  secret;  of  so  slranfe  a  nialtirft 
Alfii  t^l^  I  fenow,  appear  so  itiomlitfus  *o  you, 
Tb»t  jpn  wfti  trrTTiMe  in  tlie  tjn*t  iition, 
As  louch  as  }  :ttn  ItirlurVl  In  cnnimijiiti  if: 
^^^lis':i  <|r  r  i]       hoi  lit!,  1       [r-  h^^jit  it, 

Or  an  obdurate' hangman,  sofl  compassion; 
And  y«t,  Francisco,  of  all  men  the  dearest, 
And  from  me  most  deserving,  such  my  state 
And  strange  condition  is,  that  thou  alone 
Must  know  the  fatal  service,  and  perform  it. 
Fran,  These  preparations,  sir,  to  work  a 
stranger. 

Or  to  one  unacquainted  with  your  bounties, 
Might  appear  useful;  but  to  me  they  are 
Needless  impertinences:  for  I  dare  do 
"Whate'er  you  dare  command. 

Sfor,  But  you  must  swear  it; 
And  put  into  the  oath  all  joys  or  torments 
That  fright  the  ^cked,  or 'confirm  the  good; 
Not  to  conceal  it  only — that  is  nothing — 
But,  whensoever  my  will  shall  speak,  "Strike 
now!" 

To  fall  upon't  like  thunder. 

Fran,  Minister 
The  oath  in  any  way  cmt  form  you  please, 
I  stand  resolvM  to  take  it. 

Sfor.  Thou  must  tlo,  then, 
What  no  malevolent  star  will  dare  to  look  on, 
It  is  so  wicked  :  for  which  men  will  curse  thee 
For  being  the  instrument;  and  the  blest  angeb 
Forsake  me  at  my  need,  for  being  the  author: 
For*tis  a  deed  of  night,  of  night,  Francisco! 
In  which  the  memory  of  all  good  actions 
We  can  pretend  to,  shall  be  buried  quick: 
Or,  if  we  be  remembered,  it  shall  be 
To  fright  posterity  by  our  example. 
That  have  outgone  all  precedents  of  villains 


[Act  I 

That  were  before  us;  and  such  as  sucorad,  * 
Though  taught  in  helPs  black  school,  shall  lieW 

come  near  us. 
Art  thou  not  shaken  yet? 

Fran,  I  grant  you  move  me: 
But  to  a  man  confirmed— 

Sfyr,  I'll  try, your  temper: 
What  think  you  of  my  wife? 

Fran,  As  a  thing  sacred; 
To  whose  fair  name  and  memory  I  pay  gladljr 
These  signs  of  duty. 

S/or,  Is  she  not  the  abstract 
Of  all  that*s  rare,  or  to  be  wishM  in  vroman? 
Fran,  It  were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  ^ 
pute  it. 

But  to  the  purpose,  sir. 

S/or,  Add  too,  her  goodness, 
Her  tenderness  of  me,  her  care  to  please  mc, 
Her  unsuspected  -chastity,  ne*er  equaUM; 
Her  innocence,  her  hooour — Oh,  1  am  lost 
In  the  ocean  of  her  virtues  and  her  graces, 
When  I  think  of  them ! 

Fran,  Now  I  find  the  end 
Of  all  your  conjurations ;  there's  some  service 
1  o  be  done  for  this  sweet  lady.    If  she  hate 

enemies. 
That  she  would  have  removed  — 

Sfor,  Alas!  Friancisco, 
Her  ^eatest  enemy  is  her  greatest  lover; 
Yet,  m  that  hatred,  her  idolater. 
One  smile  of  hers  would^make  a  savage  tame; 
One  accent  of  that  tongue  would  calm  the  sea% 
Though  all  the  winds  at  once  strove  there  for 
empire. 

Yet  I,  for  whom  she  thinks  all 


this  too  little, 
Should  I  miscarn^  in  this  present  journey, 
From  whence  it  is  all  number  to  a  cipher, 
I  ne'er  return  with  honour,  by  ity  hand 
Must  have  her  murdered.  ^ 
Fran,  Murdered! — She  that  loves  so. 
And  so  deserves  to  be  belbvM  again i 
And  I,  who  sometimes  you  were  pleasM  to 

favour, 
PicVd  out  the  instrument! 

Sfor,  Do  not  fly  off. 
'\yhat  is  decreed  can  never  be  recalPd. 
Tis  more  than  love  to  her,  that  marks  her  oal 
A  wishM  companion  to  me  in  both  fortunes; 
And  strong  assurance  of  thy  xealous  fiiith. 
That  gives  up  to  thy  trust  a  secret,  that 
Racks  should  not  have  forced  from  me. 
Francisco ! 

There  is  no  heaven  without  her,  nor  a  bett 
Where  she  resides.  I  ask  from  her  but  justicX 
And  what  I  would  have  paid  to  her,  had  sicknesi 
Or  any  other  accident,  divorcM 
Her  purer  soul  from  her  un'spotted  body. 
Express  a  ready  purpose  to  perform 
What  I  command,  or,  by  Marcelia^s  soul. 
This  is  thy  latest  minute. 

Fran,  ^Tis  not  fear 
Of  death,  but  love  to  you,  makes  me  embrac 

But  for  mine  own  security,  when  'tis  done, 
What  warrant  have  I?  If  you  please  to  sig 
one, 

I  shall,  though  with  unv^illingness  and  boiroi 
Perform  your  dreadful  charge. 

Sfor,  I  will,  Francisco: 
But  still  remember  that  a  prince**  secrets 
Are  balm,  concealed;  hut  poison,  if  discovert 
I  may  come  ha|il^cth^kjtUlGgtet  a  trial 


{Act  el  Sckrs  1.]  . 

To  purchase  thee,  if  it  were  possible, 
A  nearer  place  in  ray  affection:  but 
I  know  tbee  honest 

¥rm,  *Tis  a  character 
I  will  not  part  with. 

Sfor,  I  may  live  to  reward  it.  \Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scnrx  L — The  same.   An  open  Space  be^ 
fore  the  Castle, 
Enter  Tiberio  md  Stephano. 
SUph,  How!  left  the  court? 
Ten  DCTer  heard  the  motiTes  that  inducM  him 
To  tbis  strange  course? 

Tib.  No,  those  are  cabinet  councils, 
And  not  to  be  communicated,  but 
.  To  such  as  are  hjs  own,  and  sure.    Alas ! 
We  fill  up  empty  places,  and  in  public 
Are  tangfat  to  ffive  our  suffrages  to  that 
Whk^  was  before  determined ;  and  are  safe  so. 
Seignior  Francisco  (upon  whom  alone 
fiis  absolute  power  is,  with  all  strength  con- 
ferred, 

During  his  absence)  can  with  ease  ^solve  you. 
Steph*  But,  my  good  lord  Tiberio,'  this 
Francisco  > 
If  on  the  sudden  strangely  raised. 
O  sir, 

Se  took  the  thriTinr  course :  he  had  a  sister, 
A  £ur  one  too^  with  whom,  as  it  is  rumoured, 
TTk  duhe  was  too  familiar;  but  she,  cast  off, 
Upon  the  sight  of  this,  forsook  the  court, 
And  since  was  never  seen. 

Steifh,  But  how  is 
His  absence  borne  by  the  dntchess  ? 

\     Tib.  Sadly,  it  seems; 
Tor  since  he  left  the  court, 
For  the  most  part  she  hath  kept  her  priTate 

^  chamber. 
No  Tisitanli  admitted.   But  on  the  other  side, 
The  darling  of  his  mother,  Marianai 
As  there  were  an  antipathy  between 
Ber  and  the  dutchess^s  passions;  and  as 

:  5&e*d  no  dependance  on  her  brother^s  fortune, 
Sbe  ne^er  appear*d  so  full  of  mirth. 
Steph.  lis  strange.  [T'f^X  retire, 

'        Enter  Graccho,  with  Musicians. 
Bnt  see!  ber  favourite,  and  accompanied, 
Toyoup  report. 

tirac.  You  shall  play,  and  I  will  sing 
A  scanry  ditty  to  a  scurvy  tune. 
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^Bcpine  who  dares. 
Mum.  Bi 


riff.  But  if  we  should  offend. 
The  dntchess  having  silencM  us,  and  these  lords 
:  Stand  by  to  bear  us. 
\    Grac.  They  in  name  are  lords, 
'Bttt  lam  one  in  power;  and,  for  the  dutchess, 
But  yesterday  we  were  merry  for  her  pleasure ; 
Wefl  BOW  be  for  my  lady's. 

\Tiberio  and  Stephana  come  forward. 
I     Tib.  Seignior  Graccho. 
I     Grac.  A  poor  man,  sir,  a  servant  to  the 
I  princess ; 

I  Bat  yoD,  great  lords  and  counselioj^s  of  state, 
VVhora  I  stand  bound  to  reverence. 

^ib.  Come,  we  know 
^fio*  are  a  man  in  grace. 

Grae.  Ke!  no:  1  gradl. 
I  bear  my  fortunes  patiently;  serve  th6  prin- 
cess. 


And  have  accpfss  ati^  atf.  ti|Tn««  to  b^  ' 
Such  is  hiy  im^pu^evt^*'  when  your  ^f<e  ^ 

"r  ioedsbips^M  :  •  .  *  ,  . 

Are  maitecs  f»f  .th«.^r«Q4es^  ^  .att^d  . 
Throe  iioudcs,  ns^,  iAometimes^  fp«r;  aisid^  jthe* 
bi«t  vvMUt  - 

Upon  her  the  next  nofAji^  r:  r^-/ 

He  iderMw  »a*  .   ;  .  -      :  ,lAp^^ 
Tib*  Pray  you^  <  what,  tie wa  iivUirdfigf  If^u 

know  ait  .        i','  . .  ^ 
Grac^  Who,  i?  aiayl  l^e  j^o  ;ifi|A|ligMi09 
At  home  nor  Abto«l;*|  'Only  4oniet^o#^gveM 
The  change^  of  tkt  timet;  .  I  should  aft  of 

.  :.i  yow  lordships.  :  :r^;  ' 

Who  are  tookeep  their  hoiioi«ra|(Wh<»  .to  iote 
thism;  ..  ) 

Who>  the  dutdbesff  smil'd  o«t.l94;/«^  ea,^em 
.  frowrfd;   :      . .  •    ^    \  .  - 
You  onl^  can  resplve  jnei  »md  .coiiJd  ^•O  IcB 

What  point  Qf  slate  His  that  !  Hm  J^MMnmanslei 
To  muster  ,11^  tb»s  .j«usi(W      mine  hoiKatfV 
You  should  muich  befriend  n%e. :      .  .  .  Sb>  ' 
Steph,  Sitrah,  ro«^<g*Qivr  4aacy«  <    V  ;.t  ■{ 
Tib.  And,miiiid.he.*]aid  by  th^heelft  ^ 
Grttc^  Not  by  .yo<ir.lord$4ttfM^i  ;  v. 
Without  a  speetal  warr^AU. ;  Iiook  ilo\  jFdar 
.\x   V  -nftwn  stakes;.  .      ■  ■.     -•'  > 
Were  I  commiHed,  jiere  eofne  Xhi^  yfWM' 

'  bail  me; 
Perhaps  we  XB%hi  ohange  place*.  l6o, 

Enter  Isabella  an4^  Maaiaka*.  GiUcipBO 
'  whispers  the  latter^     ,^  * '  .  , 

Tib.  The  princess!  ,       '  .  . 

We  must  be  patient. 

Steph.  There  is  no  conteodintf. 

Tib.  See  the  informins  rogue] 

Steph.  That  we  should  stoop 
To  such  a  mushroom!  ^  

Mari.  Thou  dost  mistake;  they  durst  not. 
Use  the  Jeast  word  of  scorn,  although  provokM, 
To  any  thing  of  mine. — Go>  get  you  home,, 
And  to  your  servants,  friends,  and  -flatterers, 
number 

How  many  descents  youVe  noble. 

\Exeunt  Tiberio  and  Stephana. 
Grac,  Your  excellence  hath  the  best  gift  to 
dispatch 

These  avras  pictures  of  nobility, 
I  ever  read  of. 

Isa,  But  the  purpose^  daughter, 
That  brings  us  hither?  Is  it  to  bestow 
A  visit  on  this  woman? 

Mari.  If  to  vex  her 
May  be  interpreted  to  do  her  honour. 
She  shall  have  many  of  them. 
My  brother,  being  not  by  now  to  protect  her, 
I  am  her  ec|ual. 
Play  any  thing 

That's  hgbt  and  loud  enough  but  to  torment 
her.  [Music. 

Enter  Maticelia. 
Isa.  She  frowns,  as  if 
Her  looks  could  fright  us.  [Apart 
Mari.  May  it  please  your  gi*eatness,  one 
smile,  I  pray  you. 
On  your  poor  servants. 

Isa.  She's  made  of  courtesy. 
Mari.  Mistress  of  all  heai 
Isa.  Tis  wormw<^;^^ 
11 


[ApetPi^ 
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let  you  bul 


[Aw  11. 


Mffire,  ir  (hating  ag«  could 
reiTHMTiber, 

You  baTe  a  4oa;  or  frontlesi  fmpudcncef 
Vou  ure  a  sister;  atsd,  in  mating  nnswtr 
To  wlial  wai  inosl  unfjl  for  you  io  spcak^ 
0r  me  to  liear,  borrow  of  my  just  anger; 
You  dur^l  not  thfn,  on  any  hire  or  iiopp^ 
RemciiibMng  ivhat  I  am,  and  whose  1  am, 
Pul  on  the  desp'ralc  boldnes*  to  dUlurb 
Tin*  least  of  my  reiirenrents. 

Mart.  Nole  ficr  now,  [^part. 

Marc,  For  Both  shall  undcrsfand,  though 
ihe  one  presume 
Upon  Ibe  privilege  due  to  a  mother; 
Tnc  duke  stands  now  on  his  own  legs^  and 
needs 

No  nurse  to  lead  him, 

Isa,  How,  a  nurse  I 

Mart;  But  I  am  memfuL  . 
And  duta^c  sif^ns  your  pardon,  ' 

Ixa.  I  defy  thee  ! 
Thee  and  thy  pardons,  proud  one!  * 

Mare.  For  you, 
From  tius  hour  !eom  to  servo  me,  or  you'll  feel 
t  mitst  m^te  use  of  mj  auihotity, 
And,  as  a  princess,  punish 

Tsa.  A  princess! 

Mftri.  1  had  rather  he  a  slave  uiUo  a  Moor, 
Than  know  tlicc  for  my  ecjual. 

J'lnf^r  Francisco  ttnd  Gijarfh\ 
Prifft.  Wh:il  wind  hath  raised  (his  tf*inpi*s!? 
A  tumult  in  ihc  court!  Whafs  the  cause? 
Speakf  Mariana. 

MeirL  Do  you  bear,  sir? 
Eight  lae  on  this  monstert  or  neV'r  look  lo 
have 

A  quiet  hour  with  uic* 

tstt.  ir  my  son  \i  ere  herCj 
And  would  eoilurc  tbi;*,  may  a  mother's  curse 
Pursue  aod  nveriake  him  \ 

VtUtti,  ffjihear: 
In  me  he'.'*  presrulj  hotb  in  power  and  will; 
And,  Tii:idam,  1  uiurli  grie\e  that,   in   bis  ah- 

There  sboubi  atJse  llae  least  Histnslc   to  niovc 
ycjii : 

II  heinp  bis  prluri|ial,  nay,  only  cliarfje, 
Tu  have  you,  in  his  ah?>cnce,  servVl  and  bo- 
no iiiVJ, 

As  wbeu  blinseif  peiTonnM  the  willing  office. 
Gniv.  L  %vfjidtl  \  were  ivell  off!  yA^idv. 
Fmn.  And  ther*jfore  I  beseech  you,  genllt 
oiadam, 

Name  those  tb^it  have  offended  vou. 
I  arii  one. 
Mori*  And  I  will  justify  it* 
J'^rnit.  I\enicmber  .vbr's  the  duLrbess. 
3Iarc.  B(U  usM  wilb  more  ci'iUempt  than 
if  ]  weic 
A  peasant^s  daughter. 

i*y*^ft*  TbinL  not  ibcn  I  speak 
(Fori  .^tandhnnnd  lo  lionoiir,  loul  to  srrve  vou); 
Rut  that  ll]'*  duki  ,  tla.it  Ilvet  in  iMs  {^rt  r*t  lady, 
For  tbe  couluiii|il  of  lam  in  her,  uDTiuiiau  Jiv  vou 
To  he  close  prisoners. 
Ixfi.  Miiri.  FrisouersI 
t*ra¥i.  Beiir  tbein  be  nee. 
Mfin:.  I  am  not  uruely 
But  plr^asM  ihry  may 
/avi-.  PhM*'t?/iv  ill 


have  liberty, 
a  luiscbirf! 


I  ban  in  a  paradise  at  her  entreaty^ 
And  for  you,  upstart — 

0//i.  What  shall  become  of  these? 
Fran.  Sec  them  well  vrhippM, 
As  you  will  answer  it. 

Grac,  I  preach  patience. 
And  must  endure  my  fortune. 

[Eaceunt  all  but  Francisco  and 
Marcelia. 

Fran,  Let  them  first  know  themselvesj  and 
how  you  are 
To  be  serrM  and  honoured;  which,  whenthej 
confess, 

You  may  again  receiye  them  to  your  £ktow', 
.\nd  then  it  will  show  nobly. 

Marc,  With  my  thanks, 
1'he  duke  shall  pav  you  bis,  if  he  return 
Vn  bless  us  witn  his  presence. 

Fran,  Any  service  done  to  so  much  sweet- 
ness, 

la  your  faTour  finds 

i\  wishM  and  glorious  end. 

Marc.  From  vou  I  take  this 
As  loyal  duty;  nut  in  any  other. 
It  would  appear  gross  flattery. 

Fran*  Flattery,  madam! 
You  are  so  rare  and  excellent  in  all  things, 
And  raisM  so  high  upon  a  rock  'of  goodness^ 
As  that  vice  cannot  reach  you :  who  but  looks  OD 
'I  bii  temple,  built  by  nature  to  perfection, 
II ut  mast  bow  to  it;  and  out  of  that  le^, 
Not  only  learn  to  adore  it,  but  to  love  it? 

Marc,  Whither  will  this  fellow?  [Mide, 

Fran,  Pardon,  therefore,  madam, 
U  an  excess  in  me  of  bumble  duty, 
1  each  me  to  hope  my  piety  and  love 
May  find  reward. 

Marc,  You  have  it  in  my  thanks; 
.\nd,  on  my  hand,  I  -am  pieasM  that  yon  shall 
take 

A  full  possession  of  it:  but  take  heed 

That  you  fix  here,  and  feed  no  hope  beyond  it; 

If  you  do,  it  will  prove  fataL 

Fran,  Be  it  death. 
And  deathi  with  torments  tyrants  ne^er  fovBd 
out. 

Yet  I  must  say  I  love  you. 

Marc.  As  a  subject, 
.\Tid  'twill  become  you. 

Fran.  Farewell  circumstance! 
And  since  you  are  not  pleasM  to  understani 
me. 

Hut  by  a  plain  and  usual  form  of  speechy 
All  superstitious  reverence  laid  by, 
1  love  you  as  a  man.    Why  do  you  start? 
I  am  no  monster,  and  you  but  a  woman; 
.\  woman  made  to  peld,  and  by  example 
'\\y\A  it  is  lawful. 

Marc,  Keep  off!  O,  you  povyersl 
Aie  all  the  princely  bounties,  favours,  hononn 
\  \  bich,  with  some  prejudice  to  his  owiiMrisdoai 
Thy  lord  and  raiser  hath  conferrM  upon  tha 
In  three  days  absence,  buried?  And  is  this, 
1  bis  impudent  attempt  to  taint  mine  honour 
Tlie  fair  return  of  both  our  vcnturM  fsTOurs 
Fran.  Hear  my  excuse. 
Marc.  Head  my. life. 
And  find  one  act  of  mine  so  loosely  carried, 
That  could  invite  a  most  self-loTing;  fool, 
6et  oil  with  all  that  fortuiie  could  throw  o 
him, 


J,  rilr:tlbcr  live  many  loalbsomc  dungeon,  ^  To  the  least*  bop^z4l>bpai\JV^^%Q  my  favour 
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Fran,  And  whUe  tBe  duke  did  prize  you  to 
your  Talue^ 
I  well  might  tnry  him ;  but  durst  not  hope 
To  slop  you  io  your  full  career  of  goodness: 
Bat  noir  I  find  tbat  iie*s  falfn  from  bis  fortune, 
And,  howsoeyer  be  would  appear  doting, 
Grown  cold  in  bis  affection ;  I  presume, 
From  his  most  barbarous  neglect  of  you. 
To  offer  my  true  service.  Nor  stand  I  bound 
To  look  back  on  tbe  courtesies  of  bim 
Tbat,  of  all  living  men,  is  most  untbankfuL 

Marc.  Unheard-of  arrogance! 

Fran,  You^ll  say  I  am  modest 
Wkeo  I  have  tol^  tbe  story. 
Tou  think  be  loves  you 

With  uneiampPd  fervour;  nay,  dotes  on  you. 
As  there  wc!)re  something  in  you  more  tban 
woman : 

Wben,  on  my  knowledge,  be  long  since  liatb 

wisb*d 
Ion  were  among  tbe  dead. 

Marc,  Bless  me,  ^ood  angels, 
Or  I  am  blasted !  Lies  so  false  and  wicked, 
Aod  fashionM  to  so  damnable  a  purpose, 
Cannot  be  spoken  by  a  buman  tongue. 
Mr  husband  bate  me !  give  tbyself  tbe  lie, 
FalK  and  accursed  I  Tby  soul,  if  tbou  bast  any, 
Can  witness,  never  lady  stood  so  bound 
To  the  anfeignM  affections  of  ber  lord. 
As  I  do  to  my  5forza.    If  tbou  wouldst  work 

temy  weak  credulity,  tell  me,  ratber, 
!^s  peace  between  tbe  lion  and  tbe  lamb ; 
Or,  that  the  ravenous  eagle  and  tbe  dove 
Keep  io  one  aerie,  and  bring  up  tbeir  young ; 
Or  any  thing  tbat  is  averse  to  nature ; 
And  I  will  sooner  credit  it  tban  tbat 
Mj  lord  can  tbink  of  me  but  as  a  jewel 
He  loves  more  tban  bimseff,  and  all  tbe  world. 

Fran,  O  innocence  abUsM !  simplicity  cozenM ! 
h  were  a  sin,  for  wbich  we  bave  no  name, 
To  keep  you  longer  in  tbis  wilful  error. 
Read  his  affections  bere;  \_Gives  her  a  Pa- 
per^ and  then  observe 
flow  dear  be  bolds  you !  Tis  bis  character, 
VVhich  cunning  yet  could  never  counterfeit 
Marc,  Tis  bis  band,  Tm  resolv'd  of  it:  Til 
try 

What  the  inscription  is. 
Fran.  Pray  you  do  so. 

Marc,  [^Retids]  You  know  mjr  plectsur'e, 
a(id  tlie  hour  of  Marcelia^s  death,  which 
fail  not  to  execute ,  as  you  will  answer 
the  contrary,  not  witfi  your  head  alone, 
hut  i^iih  the  ruin  of  your  whole  family. 
Jnd  this,  written  fpith  my  own,  hand, 
signed  with  my  privy  signet,  shall 
be  your  sufficient  warrant.--* 

LuDovjco  Sforza. 
I  do  obey  it  I  every  word's*  a  poniard, 
And  reaches  to  my  heart.  [Swoons. 

Fran.  What  bave  I  done? 
Madam!  for  heaven's  sake,  madam!—- 
Dear  lady! - 

Shetiirs.   For  tbe  duke's  sake!  for  Sforra's 
sake — 

Marc.  Sforza's!  stand  off!  though  dead, 
will  be  his; 
And  even  my  ashes  shall  abhor  the  touch 
Wany  other.    O  unkind,  and  cruel! 
I|*ani,  women,  iearn  to  trust  in  one  ano\her; 
Ibcre  is  no  faith  in  man:  Sforza  is  false, 
f^alie  to  Warcelial 


/Va/t.  But  I  am  triiey 
And  live  to  make  you  happy. 

Marc.  I  pi^efer  the  hate 
Of  Sforza,  though  it  mark  me  (or  tbe  grave^ 
Before  thy  base  affection.   I  am  yet 
Pure  and  unspotted,  in  my  true  love  to  bim;. 
Nor  shall  it  be  corrupted,  though  be'ji  tainted; 
Nor  will  I  part  with  innocence,  because 
He  is  fpund  guilty.    For  .thyself,,  tbou  art  • 
A  thing,  that,  equal  with  the  devil  himself, 
I  do  detest  apd  scorn. 

Fran.  Tbou,  then,  art.  nothing: 
Thy  life  is  in  my  power,  disdainful  wo^au! 
Think  on't,  and  tremble. 

Marc.  No,  with  my  cui'ses  ..... 
Of  horror  Xo  thy  conscience  In  this  life,  - 
And  pains  in  bell  hereafter^  I  defy  thee.  \E^i^ 

Fran.  I  am  lost  • . 

In  the  discovery  of  this  fatal  secret. 
Curs'd  hope,  that  f)atter'd  me , '  tW  wnoogs 

Could  make  her  . 
A  stranger  to.  her  .goodness!  all  my-  plots  . 
Turn  back  upon  myself;  but  1  am  in, 
And  must  go  on ;  and  since  I  have  put  off 
From  the  shore  of  innocence,  guil.t  be  now 
n»y  pilot!  *  \  '  \Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  l.-^The  Imperial  Camp  before  PaviA, 
Enter  Mbqin-a,  Hernakdo,  etnd  Ax.phonSo. 

Medn  The  spoil,  the  spoil!  'tis  that  the  6ol- 
dier  figbls  for.  ... 
Our  victory,  as  yet,  affords  us  nolhibg  . 
But  wounds  and  empty  honour. 

Her.  Hell  put  it  in  . 
The  enemy's  mind  to  be  desperate,  and  bold 

out!  ,      .  '  . 

Yieldinfi^s  and  compositions  will  undo  us;. 
And  what  is  that  way  given,  for  the  most. part. 
Comes  to  the  emperor:  the  poor  soldier  left 
To  starve,  or  fill  up  hospitals. 

Alph.  But,  when 
We  enter  towns  by  force,  and  carve  ourselves, 
Pleasure  with  pillage — 

Med.  I  long  to  be  at  it 

Her.  My  main  hope  is, 
To  begin  the  sport  at  Milan:  there*s  enough. 
And  of  all  kinds  of  pleasure  we  can  wish  lor, 
To  satisfy  the  most  covetous. 

Alpli.  Every  day 
We  look  for  a  remove. 

Med.  For  Lodowick  Sforza, 
The  duke  of  Milan,  I,  on  mine  own  knowledge. 
Can  say  thus  much:  be  is  too  much  a  soldier; 
Too  confident  of  his  own  worth ;  too  rich  too ; 
And  understands  too  well  the  e^peroj  hates  bim, 
To  hope  for  composition. 

Alpn.  On  my  life  ^ 
We  need  not  fear  his  coming  in< 

Her.  On  mine 
I  do  not  wish  it:  I  had  rather  that. 
To  show  his  valour,  he'd  put  us  to  the  trouble 
To  fetch  him  in  by  the  ears. 

Med,  Tbe  emperor! 

Flourish.     Enter  the  Emperor  Charles, 
Pescara,  and  Attendants, 
Ernp,  C,  You  make  me  wonder:  nay,  it  is 
no  counsel: 
You  may  partake  it,  gentlemen.   Who'd  haye 

thQ)i|gbidbyV^oogle  •  ' 
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[Act  B1. 


Tliat  he,  til  at  icorti'ii  our  proffrrM  amifv 
^^hen  he  was  *iiefl  lo,  should,  ere  ne  be 

Pir*t  ](Deel  fen-  mer<^j  ? 

JIfed.  When  ^  Qiir  niijeaty 
Sbit^ll  please  \o  jnsiruct  Us  who  it  b,  we  ttjny 
Admire  it  with  you, 

Emp,  C.  Who,  hut  ihe  duLe  of  Milan, 
The  rt^ht  hand  of  ihe  French !  of      that  slaud 
III  n>ur  d'iApU^^snrCj  whom  nt^ce^ky 
QtitnpcU  to  *eeJt  our  ^^*T(>^Jr,  1  would  have 

SFortfa  hud  been  the  bsL 

Met'.  And  should  be  wrll  so 
Jn  the  list  of  those  you  pardon.     Would  bis 

eiiy 

Had  rather  held  us  out  a  siege,  (ik*?  Trov, 
Than,  by  a  feignM  submission,  he  fibould  cheat 
you 

or  a  just  revenge,  or  us  of  those  fair  glories 
We  have  sweiil  blood  to  purchase  1 

j4fph.  The  sack  alone  of  Milan 
Will  pay  the  army, 

Kmp.  C.  1  am  not  so  weak. 
To  he-  #roUght  on  as  you  fear;  nor  ignorant 
TThat  money  is  the  Jniew  of  ibc  war: 
Ifet,  for  otir  glory,  and  to  show  him  that 
We\i*  bt-ougm  him  on  h\$  kuecs,  jt  is  rr.solv'd 
1o  h^ar  him  as  a  suppliant.    Bnng  brtn  in; 
But  let  him  see  ihe  etfetits  of  our  ju,-vL  iuigt-i^ 
la  ihe  gi^ard  that  you  mak^  for  him. 

Mt'K  I  am  now 
Fainiltar  Tv  ll  h  ihe  issnes  all  plaf^ues  on  it  I 
He  wi^l  appear  in  some  dejef^led  halnl, 
His  countenance  suital^le,  and  lur  bis  order, 
A  rope  about  his  nerk;  thfu  kneel,  and  l<^ll 
OW  stories — what  more  wo  r  I  by  ibing  it  is 
To  have  power  than  In  u^ic  it; 
To  make  a  kinf^  than  kill  nne:  which  appKM 
To  the  cmpiTdr  and  Ijim^cll,  a  prirdtMrs  gi  viuled 
To  him,  an  e u e m \' ;  an *1  we ,  b i *  s o i" t a 1 1 ts, 
ConilrinnM  to  be^^ary*  ^-4 part  Medina. 

Mf'tJ.  Yonder  be  comes; 
Uul  not  a5  you  etpcch?d. 

^  fro  nglf  if  ua  i  deil. 
Alph.  Hp  loo]k%  as  if 
fic  would  nutfacc  bis  dangers* 

///■/■-  \  am  f  O^.'^uM: 
A  .suitor,  iti  iXif  tlrviPs  name! 
Mrd-  II<:ar  hi  in  ipealc. 
S/ijt/^.  I  come  lint,  t^niperor,  to 
mercy, 

J5y  fawning  on  lliy  fortune;  nor  brin 
Kxcuscs  or  deniafs,    I  [imfrsSj 
And  with  a  good  ntaii^s  coiibdcnce,  oven 
instant 

That  1  am  in  tliv  pow*'r,  I  was  thine  t^nemv; 
Tby  deadly  and  vowM  enemy;  out*  that  wishM 
Confusion  lo  thy  person  aiul  estates; 
And  with  my  utmn^t  powers,    and  deepest 
cailns*;ls, 

Had  they  been  truly  rulbjwVl,  furthered  it- 
^nr  will  I  now,     though  my  neck  Wi^rc  iitider 
The  bangmanVs  a\c,  with  txie  noor  svlLihle 
Confess,  hut  tfiat  [  bnnotif'd  ilic  Fiviich  king 
More  than  ihvselfj  and  all  men. 

3Ied.  By  saint  Jaques, 
Tbi$  is  no  flalti'ry.  ^-4jsidi.\ 

S/bts.  Now  gi\e  me  lea  re, 


IMy  hate  against  iLysd^  and  love  to  him 
1  t  eely  acknowledged,  to  give  up  the  reasou 
That  made  me  so  afTected:  in  my  wanb 
1  ever  found  him  faithful;  bad  supplies 
or  men  and  money  from  him;  and  my  hopes 
Quite  sunk,  were,  by  his  ^ce,  buoyed  up  agam; 
I  dare  to  speak  his  praise  now,  in  as  high 
Atid  loud  a  key,  as  when  he  was  thy  e^uaL 
The  benefits  he  sow*d  in  me  met  not 
l  uthankful  ground,  but  yielded  him  hb  own 
With  fair  increase,  and  I  still  glory  in  it 
And  though  my  fortunes 
Ai  e  in  thy  fury  burnt,  let  it  be  mention^, 
T)iey  servM  but  as  small  tapers  to  attend 
I  he  solemn  flanle  at  this  great  funeral: 
And  with  them  I  will  gladly  waste  myself, 
Kather  than  undergo  ttie  imputation 
Of  being  base,  or  unthankful. 

Alpfi,  Nobly  spoken!  [Apart 
Her.  I  do  begm,  I  know  not  why,  to  hate 
him 

Li     than  I  did.  ,  \AparU 

Sfor,  If  that,  then,  to  be  grateful 
Far  courtesies  received,  or  not  to  lesve 
V  friend  in  his  necessities,  be  a  crime 


{^.iparL 


XAparL \ 
iinade  tbv 
with  me j 
this 


Amongst  you  Spaniards,  Sforaa  brings  hbhead 
1  n  pay  the  forfeit.  Nor  come  I  as  a  slave, 
Mjiiiond  and  fettered,  in  a  squalid  weed, 
I  jlling  before  thy  feet,  kneeline  and  howlio^ 
L'or  a  forestall^  remission;  I  ne^r  fear^lodie, 
M  ore  than  I  wished  to  live.  When  I  had  reached 
Mv  ends  in  being  a  duke,  I  wore  these  robes, 

I  Jiis  crown  upon  my  head,  and  to  my  side 

II  LIS  sword  was  girt;  and  witness,  truth,  that 

now 

'17$  in  another^s  power,  when  I  shall  part 
\\  ith  them  and  life  together,  Tm  ibe  same: 
ATy  veins  then  did  not  swell  with  pride;  nor 
now 

Shrink  they  for  fear.   Know,  sir,  that  Sfona 
stands 

IViipar'd  for  either  fortune.' 

H^r,  As  \  live, 
I  do  begin  strangely  to  love  this  fellow. 

[Apart- 

Sfor,  But,  if  example 
OJ  my  fidelity  to  the  French, 
Has  power  to  invite  you  to  make  him  a  friend, 
lliat  hath  given  evident  proof  he  knows  to  love, 
\nd  to  be  thankful :  this  my  crown,  now  yourS| 
\uu.  may  restore  me. 

Alph.  By  this  light,  . 
'  l  is  a  brave  gentleman.  [Apart 

Kmp.  C,  lijou  hast  so  far  • 
t  Vutgone  my  expectation,  noble  Sfbrza, 
Tor  such  I  hold  thee;  and  true  constancy, 

LisM  on  a  brave  foundation,  bears  such  palm 
And  privilege  with  it,  that  where  we  behold  it, 
Though  in  an  enemy,  it  does  command  us 

love  and  honour  it.    By  my  future  hopes, 
(  am  glad,  for  thy  sake,  that,  in  seeking  favour, 
lliou  didst  not  borrow  of  vice  her  indirect, 
(.'rooked,  and  abject  means:  and  so  far 
1  :Lm  from  robbing  thee  of  the  least  honour, 
Ti  l  at  with  my  hands,  to  make  it  sit  the  fastefj 
I  set  thy  crown  once  more  upon  ,thy  head; 
\iid  do  not  only  style  thee  duke  of  Milan, 
Hut  vow  to  keep  thee  so.    Yet,  not  to  take' 
t'Vom  otliers  lo  give  only  to  myself, 
I  will  not  hinder  your  magniGcence 
To  ray  commanders,  neither  will  i  «rge  it; 
Hut  in  that,  as  Jj^^^dl^lyUjings  else,  I  leave  yon 
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To  be  jovr  own  disposer. 

S/br.  May  I  live 
To  seal  my  Jojalty,  though  with  loss  of  life. 
'  \Flourish,  Exeunt  Emperor  Char- 

les, Medina,  Hernando,  and  AU 
phonso* 

Pes,  Soy  siTy  this  tempest  is  well  overblown. 
And  all  things  fall  out  to  our  wishes;  but, 
In  my  opinion,  this  quiek  return, 
Before  youVe  made  a  party  in  the  court 
Among  the  great  ones  (for  these  needy  cap- 
tains 

Have  little  power  in  peace),  may  beget  danger, 
At  least  suspicion. 

S/or.  Where  Irtle  honour  lives. 
Doubt- bath  no  being;  I  desire  no  pawn. 
Beyond  an  emperor*s  word,  for  my  assurance. 
Besides,  Pescara,  to  thyself,  of  all  men, 
1  will  confess  my  weakness :  though  ray  state 
And  crown^s  restorM  me,  though  I  am  in  grace, 
And  that  a  little  stay  might  be  a  step 
To  greater  honours,  I  must  hence.  Alas, 
I  lire  not  "here ;  my  wife,  my  wife,  Pescara, 
Being  absent,  I  am  dead.    Pr'ythee  excuse, 
And  do  not  chide,  for  friendship's  sake,  my 
fondness; 

Bat  ride  along  with  me :  Til  give  you  reasons. 
And  strong  ones,  to  plead  for  me. 

Pes,  Use  your  own  pleasure; 
fU  bear  yon  company. 

S/6r,  Farewell,  gnef!  I  am  stored  with 
Two  blessings  most  desired  in  human  life, 
A  constant  triend,  an  unsuspected  wife. 

[Exeunt 

ScKxs  II.-^MiLAN.   A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Graccho. 
Grac,  Whipt  like  a  rogue!  no  lighter  pu- 
nishment serve 
To  balance  with  a  little  mirth!  Tis  weU: 
My  credit  sunk  for  ever,  I  am  now 
Fit  company  only  for  pages  and  for  footboys. 

Enter  Julio  and  GioyANNL 

Gio,  See  Julio, 
loader  the  proud  slave  is.    How  he  looks. now, 
Alter  bis  castigation!  ^  [Apart 

Julio,  Let*s  be  merry  with  him.  [Apart 

Grac.  How  they  stare  at  me!  am  1  turnM 
to  an  owl? 
The  wonder,  gentlemen? 

Juiio.  I  read  this  morning, 
Strange  stories  of  the  passive  fortitude 
Of  men  in  former  ages,  which  I  thought 
Impossible,  and  not  to  be  believed ; 
But  now  I  look  on  you  my  wonder  ceases. 

Grac.  The  reason,  sir? 

Julio.  Wh^r,  sir,  you  have  been  whipt; 
>Vhipt,  seignior  Graccho;  and  the  wiiip,  I 
Uke  it. 

Is,  to  a  gentleman,  the  ^eatest  trial 
That  may  be  of  his  patience. 

Grac,  Sir,  Fll  call  you 
To  a  strict  account  for  this. 

Gio,  ril  not  deal  with  you, 
Unless  I  have  a  beadle  for  my  second; 
And  then  Fll  answer  you. 

Juiio*  Farewell,  poor  Graccho. 

.  [Exeunt  Julio  and  Giovanni, 

Grac.  Better  and  better  stilL  If  ever  wrongs 
Could  teacb  a  wretch  to  find  the  way  to 
vengeaujce. 
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Eater  Fraroisco  and.  a  Ser^oani: 
Hell  now  inspire  me !  How^  the  lord  protector  1 
Whither  thus  in  private? 
I  will  not  see  him.  .  [Siands  aside^ 

Fran,  If  I  am  nought  for^ 
Say  I  am  indisposed,  ,  and  wiH  not  hear 
Or  suits,  or  suitors. 

Sero*  But,  sir,  if  the  princess  ' 
Inauire,  wbat  shall  I  answer.? 

Fran,  Say  I  am  rid  • 
Abroad  to  iake  the  air;  hot  by  do  means  - 
Let  her  know  Fm  in  court 

Sertf.  So  I  shall  tell  her*       .      :  [ExiL 

Fran.  Within  there! 

Enter  a  tientjefvoman. 
Gentleof,  My  good  lord,: your  |>Ieasnre?.  < 
Frcuti  Pr^yth^ee  let  me  beg  thy  £avour  for 
access 

To  the  dutcheuts. 

Gentlciv.  In  good  sooth,  Bfiiy  lord»  I  dare  aot^ 
She's  very  privaite.  ,  ■ 

Fran.  Come,  therie^s  gphi--^      »  -  • 
Where  is  thy  lady?  .  i 

Gentlenv.  She's  walking  in  tha- gallery* 

Fran,  Bring  me  to  hen 

[Exeunt Francisco  tmd^GcMileafi^naitf^ 

Grac.  A  brave  discovery .  beyond  my  bop«^ 
A  plot  even  olTer'd  to  my  .  hand  io:  work'Ona 
If  i  am  dull  now,  may  I  live  and  i 
The  scorn  of  worms  and  skives  i  •Le^;nie 
consider; 

My  lady  and  her  mothei*  first  ooBiipSup^^'-v 
In  the  favour  of  the  dutcbessf  and.  I  vrhipf }  .| 
And  all  his  brib'd  approaches  tp  the  dtttcfacff 
To  be  conceafd !  good,  good*  This  to  my .  la^f 
Delivered,  as  Fll  order  it^  runs  her' mad. 

.  [Essii, 

ScENB  HL — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Marcelia  and  FRAt(  Cisco. 
Marc*  Believe  thy  tears  or  oaths !  can  it  be 
hop'd. 

After  a  practice  so  abhorred  and  horrid. 
Repentance  e'er  can  find  thee? 

Fran.  Dearest  lady, 
I  do  confess,  humbly  confess  my  fault, 
To  be  beyond  all  Pity;  my  attempt 
So  barbarously  rude,  that  it  would  turn 
A  saint-like  patience  into  savage  fury. 

Marc.  Fst  possible 
This  c,an  be  cunning  ?  [Aside. 

Fran.  But,  if  no  submission. 
Nor  prayers  can  appease  you,  that  you  may 
know 

Tis  not  the  fear  of  death  that  makes  me  sue 
thus, 

I  will  not  wait  the  sentence  of  the  duke; 
But  I  myself  will  do  a  fearful  justice  on  myself, 
No  witness  by  but  you. 
Yet,  before  I  do  it. 

For  I  perceive  in  you  no  signs  of  mercy, 
I  will  disclose  a  secret,  which,  dying  witn  mc. 
May  prove  your  ruin. 

Marc.  Speak  it;  it  will  take  from 
The  burden  of  thy  conscience. 

Fran.  Thus,  then,  madam: 
The  warranty  by  my  lord  sign'd  for  your  death, 
Was  but  conditional;  but  you  must  swear, 
By  your  unspotted  truth,  not  to  reveal  it, 
Or  I  end  here  abruptly.     ^  j 

Mcurc.  By  my  hcpteed  by  LjOOgl€ 
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Of  \ayi  hereafter.    On.  . 

Frcm.  Nor  wm  it  LaLe 
Thai  forcM  hiin  to  it^  but  excess  of  bve* 
"And  if  1  ne^er  rctui-n  (so  said  greal  S[i>ridi)f 
No  li-i'mg  inraii  dci crying  lo  eujciy 
My  Lest  Marcelia,  witii  the  fjr.'it  'oews 
Thai  I  am  dead  (for  np  man  afk'r  nie 
Must  eVr  citjoy  htir)^  fdii  not  iq  kiU  hcr» 
Bui  II  I  I  cerliim  proof 

Assure  thee  I  am  iosl  (ihcic  were  his  words), 
Observe  and  honour  h'^r,  ai  if  the  soul 
Of  woman^s  goodness  only  dwelt  in  hers.** 
Tbis  truiit  I  have  ahusM^  and  basely  wrongM; 
And  if  tbe  exceilfrig  pity  of  your  mind 
Caiiiioi  forgive  hp  as  I  dare  not  hnpe  it, 
Halhor  ihiin  look  on  my  offt^ndcd  lord^ 
I  sta^d  resolv'd  lo  punrsh  iL 

^Draivs  ft£s  Sword, 

Mare*  Hold !  *l5s  forfftven, 
And  by  me  frctly  pardoned.    In  ihy  fair  life 
Hi2reaUer,  study  io  desene  lhi.i  hoiinlyj 
Hut  that  my  brd,  my  Sfona^  should  esteem 
My  life  fit  only  as  a  p^^i^<^)  to  wall  on 
The  various  rourse  of  Jus  unrertain  fortunes; 
Or  cherish  in  himself  thai  sensual  ho\H'j 
In  death  lo  know  ine  as  a  wife,  aflljeif  mt% 
I  wilt  shirk  the  ardour  that  I  had  lo  see  iiim 
Me  turn  in  safety. 

li^rfuj.  But  if  your  enlertainment 
Should  give  the  leait  ground  to  his  jealousy, 
To  raise  U(i  an  opinion  1  am  false, 
You  then   destroy  your   mercy.  TlierLibrc 
vouchsafe, 

In  company,  lo  do  tiic  those  f.iir  graces 
And  favours^  which  jour  innorenc**  and  hcjOdUr 
May  safrly  worranl:  it  would  iu  the  dutce, 
I  hcing  to  your  he^l  stM  :dtine  known  i^uilty, 
Matte  me  ajipear  mttsi  inruKv  iit* 

31  f Arc.  Have  your  wishes; 
And  something' I  ni:ty  do  la  try  his  teuinfr. 
At  least  Irt  ni,ike  him  know  a  ronsl.iiil  wife 
[s  not  so  slaved  to  her  busljand's  doling  hu- 
mours, 
Her  fate  appointing  iu 

Fran.  It  is  enough, 
Nay,  all  I  could  desire;  and  will  make  way 
To        reTenge,  which  shall  disperse  itself 
On  him,  on  her,  and  all. 

[Aside,  and  exit.  Shout,  and  flourish. 

Marc.  Wbal  noise  it  that? 

Enter  Tibk&io  and  Stephano. 
Tib,  All  happiness  to  the  dutchess,  that  may 
flow 

From  the  duke^s  new  and  wishM  return! 
Marc,  He's  welcome. 

Steph,  How  coldly  she  receives  it!  [Apart, 
Tib,  Observe  the  encounter.  [Apart, 

Flourish,  Enter  Ludovico  Sforza,  Pescara, 
and  Attendants: 
Sfor,  I  have  stood 
Sileat  thus  long,  Marcelia,  expecting 
When,  with  more  than  a  greedy  niste,  thou 
wouldst 

Have  flown  into  my  arms,  and  on  my  lips 
Have  printed  a  deep  welcome.    My  desires 
To  glass  myself  in  these  fair  eyes,  nave  borne 
me 

With  more  than  human  speed :  nor  durst  I  stay 

In  any  temple,  or  to  any  saint,  , 

To  pay  my  vows  and  thanks  for  my  return, 
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Till  I  had  seen  thee. 

Marc,  Sir,  I  am  most  happy 
To  look  upon  you  safe,  ana  would  express 
My  love  and  duty  in  a  modest  fashion. 
Such  as  might  suit  vvith  the  behaviour. 
Of  one  that  knows  herself  a  wife,  and  how 
To  temper  her  desires;  nor  can  it  wrong  me 
To  love  discreetly. 

Sfor,  How!  why,  can  there  be 
A  mean  in  your  affections  to  Sforca? 
My  passions  to  you  are  in  extremes. 
And  know  no  hounds. — Come,  kiss  me. 

Marc,  I  obey  you. 

Sfor,  By  all  the  joys  of  love,  she  does  sa- 
lute me 

As  if  I  were  her  father !  What  witch,  • 
With  cursed  spells,  hath  quenched  the  amo- 
rous heat 

That  UvM  upon  these  lips  ?  Te)I  me,  Marcelia, 
And  truly  tell  me,  isH  a  fault  of  mine 
That  hath  begot  this  coldness,  or  neglect 
Of  others  in  my  absence  ? 

Marc,  Neither,  sir: 
I  stand  indebted  to  your  substitute, 
Noble  and  good  Francisco,  for  his  care, 
And  fair  observance  of  me. 

Sfor,  How! 

Steph,  How  the  duke  stands!  [Apart 

Tib,  As  be  were  rooted  there, 
And  had  no  motion.  [AparL 

Pes,  My  lord,  from  whence 
Grows  this  amazement? 

Sfor,  It  is  more,  dear  my  friend; 
For  I  am  doubtful  whether  Fve  a  being. 
But  certain'  that  my  life's  a  burden  to  me. 
Take  me  back,  good  Pescara,  show  me  to  Caesar, 
In  all  his  rage  and  fury;  I  disclaim 
His  mercy:  to  live  now,  which  is  his  ^ft. 
Is  worse  than  death,  and  with  all  studied  tor- 
ments* 

Marcelia  is  unkind,  nay,  worse,  grown  cold 
In  her  affection;  my  excess  of  fervour. 
Which  yet  was  never  equalPd,  grown  dis- 
tasteful. 

But  have  thy  wishes,  woman ;  thou  shalt  know 
That  I  can  be  myself,  and  thus  shake  off  i 
The  fetters  of  fond  dotage.    From  my  sight. 
Without  reply;  for  I  am  apt  to  do 
Something  I  may  repent,       [Exit  Marcelia. 
Oh!  who  would  place  - 
His  happiness  in  most  accursed  woman; 
In  whom  obsequiousness  engenders  pride. 
And  harshness,  deadly  hatred  ?  From  this  hovr 
ril  labour  to  forget  there  are  such  creatureat 
True  friends,  be  now  my  mistresses.  Qear 

your  brows. 
And,  though  my  heart-strings  crack  forH,  I 

will  be 

To  all  a  free  example  of  delight. 
We  will  have  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  propoumdl 
Rewards  to  such  as  can  produce  us  new; 
tJnsatisficd,  though  we  surfeit  in  their  store: 
And  never  think  of  cursM  Marcelia  more. 

[ExeiM 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  \,^The  same.   An  Apartment  in  &^ 
Castle, 

Enter  Francisco  and  Graccho. 
Fran,  And  is  it  possible  thou  should^t  forged 
A  wrong  of  such  a  nature,  and  then  jtady 
My  safety  and  content? 

^  ^       Digitized  by  VjOO VIC 
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Grac,  Sir,  bat  allow  me 
Not  the  abstruse  and  bidden  arts  to  tbrive 
tbere: 

And  jou  may  please  to  grant  me  so  much 

knowiedgCy 
Tbat  injuries  from  one  in  grace,  like  you, 
Arc  noble  favours. 

Fran,  But  to  tbe  purpose ; 
And  tbeu,  tbat  senrice  done,  make  thine  own 
fortunes. 

Mj  wife,  tbou  say'st,  is  jealous  I  an  too 
fareiiiar  with  the  dutchess. 

GfXLc.  And  incensed 
For  ber  commitment  in  her  brother's  absence; 
And  by  ber  mother^s  anger  is  spurred  on- 
To  make  discovery  of  it 

Fran,  I  ifaank  thy  care,  and  will  deserve 
this  secret, 

In  making  tbee  acquainted  with  a  greater. 
And  of  more  moment    I  delight  in  change 
And  swe«t  variety;  that's  my  heaven  on  earth, 
For  which  I  love  life  only.    I  confess, 
My  wi£e  pleasM  me  a  day;  the  dutches,  two 
(And  yet  I  must  not  say  I  have  enjoyed  her); 
not  now  I  care  for  neither:  therefore,  Grac- 
cho. 

So  fiff*  I  am  from  stopping  Mariana 

In  making  her  <:omplaint,  that  I  desire  thee 

To  urge  ber  to  it 

Grac.  Tbat  may  prove  your  ruin: 
The  duke  already  being,  as  ^tis  reported, 
Doubtful  she  bath  playM  false. 

Fran.  There  thou  art  cozened; 
ffis  dotage,  like  an  ague,  keeps  his  course, 
And  now  His- strongly  on  him.     But  I  lose 
time;  • 

And  tberefore  know,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no, 
Thou  art  to  be  ray  instrument ;  ^  and ,  in  spite 
Of  the  old  saw,  that  says,  <'It  is  not  safe 
On  any  terms  to  trust  a  man  tbat*s  wrong*d,'* 
I  dare  tbee  to  be  false. 

Grac,  This  is  a  language, 
My  lord,  1  understand  not. 

Fran,  You  thought,  siirah. 
To  pnt  a  trick  on  me^  for  the  relation 
Of  what  I  knew  before;  and,  having  won 
Some  weifihty  secret  from  me,  in  revenge 
To  play  the  traitor.   Know,  thou  wretched 
thing, 

By  my  command  thou  wert  whipt ;  and  every 

ni  have  thee  freshly  tortured,  if  thou  miss 
In  tbe  least  charge  that  I  impose  upon  thee. 
Though  what  I  speak,  for  the  most  part,  is 
true ; 

Nay,  grant  tbon  badst  a  thousand  witnesses 
To  be  depos*d  they  heard  it,  His  in  me, 
With  one  word,  such  is  Sforca's  confidence 
Of  my  fidelity  not  to  be  shaken. 
To  make  all  void,  and  ruin  my  accusers. 
Tberefore  look  toH;  bring  my  wife  hotly  on 
\  To  accuse  me  to  the  duke — I  nave  an  end  inH — 
Or  think  what  His  makes  man  most  miserable, 
,  And  tbat  shall  fall  upon  thee.   Thou  wert  a 
t  fool 

To  hope,  by  being  acquainted  with  my  courses, 
To  curb  and  awe  me;  or  that  I  should  live 
Thy  slave,'  as  thou  didst  saucily  divine: 
:  For  prying  in  my  counsels,  still  live  mine. 

\Exil. 

Grac.  I  am  Caught  on  both  sides.    This  His 
for  a  puisne 
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In  policy*s  roguish  schooil^  to  try  conclusions 
With  one  that  hath  commencM,  2|nd  gone  out 
doctor. 

If  I  discover  what  but  now  be  brag-g'd  of, 
I  shall  riot  be  believ'd:  if  I  faH  oft 
From  him,  bis  threats  amd  actionsjgo  together, 
And  there*s  nO  hope  of  safety.  '  Tul  I  get 
A  plummet- that  may  sound  bis  deepest  cbunsel^y 
I  must  obey  and  serve  him.    Vvant  of  skill 
Now  makes  me  play  the  rogue  against  my  will. 

Scene  IL — Another  Apartment  in  the  Ca$iie^ 
Enter  MikRCELiA,  Tisbeio,  Stephano,  and 
Genilewoman. 

Marc*  Command  me  from  his  sight;  &itd 
^itb  such  scoHi 
As  be  would  rate  his  slave! 

Tib,  Twas  in  his  fury. 

Steph*  And  be  repents  it,  madam. 

Marc,  Was  I  bom 
To  observe  his  humours  ?  or,  because  be  dote^^ 
Must  I  run  mad? 

Tib,  He  bath  paid  the  forfeit 
Of  his  offence,  Pm  sure,  with  such  a  sorrow, 
As  if  it  had  been  greater,  would  deserve 
A  full  remission. 

Marc,  Why,  perhaps,  be  bath  "it ;  ' 
And  1  stand  more  afflicted  for  his  aibsence, 
Than  he  can  be  for  mine:  so,  pray  yon,  tdlt 
him. 

Bttt  till  I  have  digested  some  sad  thoughts. 
And  reconciiM  passions  tbat  are  at  war 
Within  myself,  I  purpose  to  be  privirte: 
And  have  you  care,  unless  it  be  Frantisco,  - 
That  nb  man  be  admitted. 

[Exit  GeniHetvotnan, 

TiA.*  How!  Francisco? 

Enter  Fran  CISCO. 

Steph,  Here  be  comes. 
Is  this  her  privacy! 
This  may  go  to  tne  duke. 

[Exeunt  Tib.  and  Steph, 

Metre.  Your  face  is  full 
Of  fears  and  doubts:  the  reason! 

Fran.  O,  best  madam. 
They  are  not  counterfeit.  The  duke,  the  duke, 
I  more  than  fear,  hath  found  that  1  am  guilty. 

Marc.  By  my  unspotted  honour,  not  from  me ; 
Nor  have  I  with  him  changM  oue  syllable. 
Since  his  return,  but  what  you  beard. 

Fran*  Yet  malice 
Is  ea^le>eyM,  and  would  see  tbat  which  is  not ; 
And  jealousy^s  too  apt  to  build  upon 
Unsure  foundations. 

Marc.  Jealousy! 

Fran.  It  takes.  [Aside. 
Marc,  Who  dares  but  only  think  I  can  be 
tainted  ? 

But  for  him,  though  almost  on  certain  proof, 
To  give  it  hearing,  not  belief,  deserves 
My  bate  for  ever. 

Fran.  Whether  grounded  on 
Your  noble,  yet  chaste  favours,  shewn  unto 
me ; 

Or  her  imprisonment,  for  ber  contempt 
To  you,  by  my  command,  my  frantic  wife 
Hath  put  it  in  his  head. 

Marc.  Have  I  then  livM 
So  long,  now  to  be  doubted?>Are  my  favours 
The  themes  of  her  aMiiC0[Uli^b2iQ<jlgl€l  do, 
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Tbftt  never  Irad  m  a  aiispecteil  palh, 
Subject  \o  iinst  construclion?  Be  undaunted; 
For  HOW,  a»  of  n  CTi'iiture  tfi^t  is  miri€» 
J  rise  uj>  your  protectee  is:  alt  I  lie  ^r.icc 
1  hitberlo  have  done  yon^  was  L«tow''d 
Wilh  :t  shut  hand ;  il  sball  be  now  more  free, 
Open,  and  liberoL    But  let  it  not. 
Though  counlerfcitpd  in  the  life,  teach  you 
T&  nouriih  saiKy  hopes^ 

I'Virn*  May  1  hn  accursM, 
When  [  prove  such  a  monster! 

Marc,  t  will  ^tand  then 
Between  you  and  ali  danger,    He  slinit  know, 
Siispiclon  o^erttirns  what  confidcnee  builds;- 
An  J  he  thai  dares  but  doubt  when  there's  no 
gfToundf 

Is  neither  to  himself  nor  others  sound.  [^ExiL 
i-mn,  So,  let  il  wor^t!  Ucr  goodm^a*,  that 
denied 

iVIy  servic*j  branded  with  the  name  of  lust, 
Shalt  now  destroy  itself;  and  she  shaEl  find, 
Wh«n  he's  a  iuitor,  that  brings  cunning  armM 
With  power  to  be  his  advocates,  the  denial 
U  a  disease  as  kilting  as  the  plague. 
And  chastity  a  due  that  lead«  to  death. 
Hold  hut  thy  nature,  duke,  and  he  but  rash 
And  violeui  enough,  and  then  at  leisure 
Repent;  I  care  not* 

And  let  my  plots  produce  this  longM-for  birth, 
In  my  reteniie  I  nave  my  heaven  on  earth. 
^  [Exit, 

SCENI  HI. — Another  Room  in  the  same, 
Enier  Lt^DOVico  Sfor/.a,  Pescaka,  Juuo, 
and  Giovanni. 
Pes*  You  promii^cl  to  be  merrj'. 
Julio.  There  are  pleasures. 
And  of  alt  kinds,  to  entertain  the  lime. 

Gio*  Your  excetlenre  vouchsafing  to  make 
choirc 

Of  that  which  best  affects  you* 

S/oi\  Hold  3  our  prating. 
Learn  manners  too  ;  you  are  rude. 

Pfs^  I  must  borrow 
The  privilege  of  a  friend,  and  will  i  or  else 
I  am,  titce  thivse,  a  servant;   or,  what's  worse, 
A  parasite  to  the  .sorrow  Sfona  worships 
In  spite  of  reason, 

S/hr.  pray  you,  iiJte  your  freedom ; 
And  so  far,  if  you  please,  allow  me  mme, 
To  hear  you  onty;  nnt  to  he  rompellM 
To  take  \our  moral  potions*    1  am  a  man, 
And,  though  phitosophy,  jour  mistress  j  rage 
for  1, 

Now  I  bairc  cause  to  grieTc,  I  must  bs  sad; 
And  1  dare  show  iL 

pes.  Woiitd  it  were  best0w*d 
L^pon  a  worthier  siihject! 

SJor,  Tattc  heed,  Iricnd^ 
You  ruh  a  sore,  whose  pain  will  make  me 
mad  \ 

And  I  shall  then  forget  mysdf  and  you. 
Lance  it  no  further, 

Prs.  Have  yon  stood  the  shock 
Of  thousand  enemies,  and  outfaced  the  anger 
Of  a  great  emperor,  that  vow'd  your  ruin, 
Thoueh  by  a  desperate,  a  glorious  way. 
That  had  no  precedent? 

Have  YOU  given  proof,  to  this  hour  of  your 
life, 

iVospcnty,  thai  searches  the  best  temper, 
■^-■yld  neter  puff  yon  up,  nor  adverse  fate 


Deject  your  valour?  Shall,  I  say,  these  virtues, 
So  many  and  so  yarious  trials  of 
Your  constant  mind,  be  buried  in  the  firown 
(To  please  you,  I  will  say  so)  of  a  fair  woman? 
— Yet  I  have  seen  ber  equals. 

Sfor,  Good  Pescara, 
This  language  in  another  were  profane; 
In  you  it  is  unmannerly.    Her  equal! 
I  tell  you  as  a  friend,  and  tell  you  plainly 
(To  all  men  else  my  sword  should  make  replj), 
Her  goodness  does  disdain  comparison, 
And,  but  herself,  admits  no  parallel. 

Pes,  "Well,  sir,  I'll  not  cross  you. 
Nor  labour  to  diminish  your  esteem, 
Hereafter,  of  ber. 

Enter  Tiberio  <md  Stephano. 
Sfor,  O!  you  are  well  retum'd; 
Say,  am  I  blest?  hatb  she  vouchsafe  to  hear 
you  ? 

Is  there  hope  left  that  she  may  be  appeased? 

Tib,  She,  sir,  yet  is  froward, 
And  desires  respite,  and  some  priracy. 

Steph,  She  was  harsh  at  first;  but,  ere  we 
parted,  seemM  not 

Implacable. 

Sfor,  There's  comfort  yet:  PII  ply  her 
Each  hour  with  new  ambassadors  of  more 
honours. 

Titles,  and  eminence:  my  second  self, 
Francisco,  shall  solicit  her. 

Steph.  That  a  wise  man. 
And  what  is  more,  a  prince  that  may  com- 
mand. 

Should  sue  thus  poorly,  and  treat  with  his  wife, 
As  she  were  a  yictorious  enemy. 

Sfor,  What  is  that  you  mutter? 
rU  have  thy  thoughts. 

Steph,  You  shall.    You  are  too  fond, 
And  feed  a  pride  that's  swoln  too  big  alreadjr, 
And  surfeits  wilii  observance. 

Sfor,  O  my  patience! 
My  vassal  speak  thus? 

Steph,  Let  my  head  answer  it. 
If  I  offend.    She,  that  you  think  a  saint, 
I  fear,  may  play  the  devil. 

Pes,  Well  said,  old  fellow.  [Aside- 

Steph,  And  he  that  bath  so  long  engross'd 
your  favours, 
Though  to  be   nam'd  with  pcv'rcnce,  lord 
Francisco, 

Who,  as  you  purpose,  shall  solicit  for  you, 
I  tbink's  too  near  her. 

{Sfor.  lajs  his  Hand  on  his  SaH>rd, 
Pes,  Hold,  sir!  this  is  madness. 
Steph.  It  may  be  they  confer '  of  joining 
lordships ; 
I'm  sure  he's  private  with  her. 

Sfor,  Let  me  go, 
I  scorn  to  touch  him;  be  deserves  my  pity, 
And  not  my  anger.    Dotard !  and  to  be  one 
Is  thy  protection,  else  thou  durst  not  think 
That  love  to  my  Marcelia  hath  left  room 
In  my  full  heart  for  any  jealous  tbouffbt: 
I  could  smile  to  think,  what  wretched  thing* 

they  are, 
That  dare  be  jealous. 

Tib,  This  is  a  confidence 
Beyond  example. 

Enter  Isabeixa,  and  Makiana. 

Sfor,  If  you  comSyvjOU^iC 
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To  bno^  me  comfort,  say  that  you  haTe  made 
Mj  peace  with  my  Marcella. 

Jsa,  I  had  rather 
Wait  on  yoa  to  your  funeral. 

S/or»  You  are  my  mother;  ^ 
Or,  by  her  life,  you  were  dead  else* 

MdrL  Would  you  were. 
To  your  dishouour !  Here  your  mother  was 
Committed  by  your  servant  {for  !•  scorn 
To  call  him  husband),  and  myself,  your  sister, 
If  that' you  dare  remember  such  ,  a  same, 
MewM  up,  to  make  the  way  open  and  free 
For  the  adultress;  I  am  unwilling 
To  saf,  a  part  of  Sforza. 

S/or.  She  hath  blasphemM,  and  by  our  law 
must  die* 

fso.  BlasphemM!  for  giving  a  false  woman 
her  true  name. 

S/or,  O  hdl,  what  do  I  suffer? 

Mcwi.  Or  is  it  treason 
For  me^  that  ani  a  subject,  to  endeavour 
To  sa^e  the  honour  of  tihe  duke,  and  that 
Be  should  aot  he  a  wittol  itfa  record  ? 

S/or»  Some  proof,  vile  creature! 
Or  ibou  hast  spoke  thy  last 

Mori,  The  public  fame, 
Tbfir  hourly  private  meetings;  and,  e^en  now, 
When,  under  a  pretence  of  gHief  or  anger, 
You  are  denied  the  joys  due  to  a  husband, 
And  made  a  stranger  to  her,  a|  all  times 
The  door  stands  open  to  him. 

S/or.  O  the  malice 
And  envy  of  base  women!  Wretches!  you 

have  -raisM 
\  monumental  trophy  to  her.    Fm  so  far 
From  giving  credit  to  you,  this  would  teach  me 
More  to  admire  and  serve  her.    You  are  not 
worthy 

To  fall  as  Sacrifices  to  appease  her ; 
And  therefore  live  till  your  own  envy  burst 
you. , 

Isa*  All  is  in  vain;  he  is  not  to  be  iQovM. 
Mart,  She  has  bewitchM  him. 
Pes.  Tis  so  past  belief. 
To  me  it  shows  a  fable. 

Enier  FbanciscO,  speaking;  io  a  SerQOJit 
within. 
Fran,  On  thy  life. 
Provide  my  horses,  and  without  the  port 
With  care  attend  me* 
Ser^.  \«fithir{\  I  shall,  my  lord. 
Fran.  Great  sir, 
1  would  impart. 
Please  you  to  lend  your  car,  a  weighty  secret, 
I  am  in  labour  to  deliver  to  you. 
Sfor.  All  leave  the  room. 

[Exeunt  Isa.  and  Mari."] 
Excuse  me,  good  Pescara, 
£re  long  I  will  wait  on  you« 

•Pes.  You  speak,  sir, 
Tke  language  I  should  use*  [Foci/, 

S/or.  Be  within-  call. 
Perhaps  we  may  have  use  of  you. 
m  We  shall,  sir. 

[£jceunt  Tiberio  and  Siephano, 
S/or.  Say  on,  my  comfort! 
Fran.  Comfort  1  no,  your  torment. 
For  so  my  fate  appoints  me.   I  could  curse 
The  hour  that  gave  me  being. 

S/or.  What  new  monsters 
Of  misery  stand  ready  to  devour  me  ? 


Let  them  &i  once  disrpatch  me^ 
.  Fran.  l>raw  your  s^Ord  ihcii,^ 
And,  as  you  wish  your  ovrn  peace,  qoirktj- 

kill  rafe  ; 
Consider  not,  but  do  it. 
S/or,  Art  thou  mad  ?  ' 

Fran.  Would  from  my  youth  a  loalhsoiiie 
leprosy 

Had  run  upon  this  f>ce,  or  that  my  -breath 
Had  been  infectious,  and  &o  made  yne  sbunnM 
Of  all  societies!  CursM  be  he  that  taught  ntif 
Discourse  or  mannei*s^  ojr  lent  any  grace-. 
That  makes  the  owu^r  pleading  in  the  eye  ' 
Of  wanton  ^ot^nl  .  . 

S/or.  I  am  on  the  rack! 
Dissolve  this  doubt&I  riddle. 

py-an^.  That  I  alone, 
Of  all  mankind,  that  stand  most  bound  to  lote 
you. 

And  study  your  conteut^  shouhl  he  appoiutisd. 
Not  by  .my  will,  but  forc'd  by  cruel  fate,- 
To  be  your  greatest  enemy!  Kpt  to  hold  you 
lu  this  amazement  longer,  in  a  vrord, 
Your  dutcliess  loves  me. 
S/or.  Loves  thee!  .  ^  . 

Fran,  Is  mad  for  me— 
Pursues  me  hourly. 
S/or.  Oh ! 

Fran,  And  from  hence  -grei^r  ,  / 

Her  late  neglect  of  yp». 
S/or,  O  women!  Women! 
Fran,  I  labourM  io  divert  her  by  persuasion^ 
Then  urgM  your  much  love  to  her,   aiid- the 

danger; 
Denied  her  and  with  scorn. 
S/or.  *Twas  like  thyself. 
Fran,  But  when  I  saw  her  smile,  then  heard 
her  say. 

Your  love  and  extreme  dotage,  as  a  doaki 
Should  cover  our  embraces,  and  your  power 
Fright  others  from  suspicion;  and  all  favours 
That  should  preserve  her  in  her  innocence. 
By  lust  inverted  to  be  us*d  as  bawds; 
I  could  not  but  in  duty  (though  I  know 
That  the  relation  kills  in  you  all  hope 
Of  peacb  hereafter,  and  in  me  Hwill  show 
Both  base  and  poor  to  rise  up  her  accuser) 
Freely  discover  it 

S/or.  Eternal  plagues 
Pursue  and  overtake  her!   But,  like  a  village 
nurse, 

Stand  I  now  cursing  and  considering,  when 
The  tamest  fool  would  do«    Withm  there! 
.Stephano, 

Tiberio,  and  the  rest!  I  will  be  sudden. 
And  she  shall  know  and  feel,  love  in  extremes 
AbusM,  knows  no  degree  in  hate* 

Re-enter  Tuusiuo  and  Stjbpbano. 
Tib,  My  lord. 

S/or.   Go  to  the  chamber  of  that  wicked 

woman-^ 
Steph.  What  wicked  -woman,  sir? 
S/or.  The  devil,  my  wife. 
Force  a  rude  entry;  drag  her  hither; 
And  know  no  pity:  any  gentle  usage 
To  her  will  call  on  cruelly  from  me. 
To  such  as  show  it«    Stand  you  staring!  Go, 
Put  my  will  in  act 

[Exeunt  Tiberio  cmd  Stephano, 
Since  she  dares  damnation,^  j 
ril  be  a  fury  to  ^giH^ed  by  ^OOQIC 
.12 
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Fran.  Yel,  great  iir^ 
Exceed  not  in  yonr  fiirj;  she's  yel  guilty 
Only  in  bcr  intent.  * 

Sfor.  Intent,  Francisco! 
It  does  include  all  fact;  and. I  migbt  s6oner 
Be  won  to  pardon  treason  to  my  cro-wn, 
Or  one  tliat  kilPd  mj 'father. 

Prarin  You  aiti  wise, 
And  know  what's  best  to  do:  yet,  if  you  please, 
To  prove  her  temper  to  the  height,  say  only  i 
That  I  am  dead,  and  then  ob;^erve  how  far 
She*]]  be  transported,   ril*  remove  a  littJe, 
Blit  he  within  ^'our  call.  Now  to  ihe  upshot! 
However,  ril^  shift  for  one.  [Aside, .  ana'  exit. 

Be-^ter  Tiberio,  Stcphako,  and  Guard, 
i»ith  Marcelia. 

Marc,  Where  is  this  mopster, 
This  walking  tree- of  jealousy  ?  Are  you  here? 
Is  it  by  your  commandment  or  allowance, 
I  aip  thus  basely  usM  ?  Which  of  ihy  virtues, 
My  labours,  services,  and  cares  to  please,  you, 
Invites  this  barbarous  course?  Dare  you  look 

on  ^c. 
Without  a  seal  of  shame  ? 

S/or*  Impudence, 
How  ugly  ibou  appear'sl  now!  Thy  intent 
To  he  a  wanton,  leaves  thee  not  blood  enough 
To  make  an  honest  blush :  what  had  the  act 
done  ? 

Marc*  Returned  thee  the  dishonour  thou 
*  deserv*st. 

^for.  Your  chosen  favourite,  your  woo'd 
Francisco, 

Qas  dearly  paidforU;  for,  wretch!  know^  he^s 

dead, 
And  by  niiY  hand. 

Marc.  Thou  hast  kilPd  then, 
A  roan  I  do  profess  I  lovM;  a  man 
For  whom  a  thousand  queens  might  well  be 

rivals. 

But  he,  I  speak  it  to  thy  teeth,  that  dares  be 
A  jealous  fool,  dares  be  a  murderer, 
And  knows  no  end  in  mischief. 

Sfor,  I  begin  now 
In  this  my  justice.  TStabs  her. 

Marc.  Oh!  I  have  feoFd  myselr 
Into  my  grave,  and  only  grieve  for  that  ^  ' 
Which,  when  you  know  you've  slain  an  in- 

■  nocent, 
You  needs  must  suffer. 


Sfor.  An  innocent!  Let  one 

is, 

[Exit  Stephano. 


S/c 

Call  in  Francisco;  for  he  lives,  vile  creature, 


To  justify  thy  falsehood. 
With  wanton  flatteries  thou  hast  tempted  him. 

Reenter  Stephano. 

Steph.  Seignior  Francisco,  ftir,  but  even  now 
Took  horse  without  the  ports. 

Marc,  We  are  both  aousM, 
And  both  by  him  undone.  Stay,  death,  a  little, 
Till  I  have  clearM  me  to  my  lord,  and  then 
I  willingly  obey  thee.    O  my  Sfonza! 
Francisco  was  not  tempted,  but  the  tempter; 
Andy  as  he  thought  to  win  me,  showed  the 
w^rant 

That  you  signM  for  m^  death.   But,  being 
contemnM, 

Upon  his  knees  with  tears  he  did  beseech  me. 
Not  to  reveal  it:  I,  soft-hearted  fool, 
^[lldging  his  penitence  true,  was  won  unto^t: 


Indeed,  the  ui^kindness  to  he  sentenc*d  by  you, 
Before  that  I  was  guilty  in  a  thought, 
Made  me  put  on  a  seeming  anger  towards  you, 
And  now—behold  the  issue!  As  I  do. 
May  heaven  forgive  you!  [Lies. 

Sfor.  Then  I  beliere  thee; 
Believe  thee  innocent  too. 

Tib,  Her  sweet  soul  has  lef^ 
Her  beauteous  prison. 

Steph,  Look  to  the  duke;  he  stands 
As  if  he  wanted  motion. 

Tib.  Grief  hath  stoppM 
The  organ  of  his  speech. 

S/or.  O  my  heart-4trings !  [Exeunt 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L—The.  Milanese.  '  A  Room  in  Ec- 
genia's  House. 

Enter  Francisco  and  Evgenia. 
Fran.  Why,  couldast  thou  think,  Eugenia, 
that  rewaVds, 
Graces,  or  favours,  though  strewM  thick  upon 
me, 

Could  ever  bribe  me  to  forget  mine  hooonr? 
Or  that  I  tamely  would  set. down,  before 
I  had  dried  these  eyes,  still  wet  with  shoirm 
of^  tears 

B/the  fire  of  my  revenge  ?  Look  up,  my  dearest! 
For  that  proud  fair,  that  thief-like,  step/d 
between 

Thy  promisM  hopes,  and  robbM  thee  of  a  fortune 
Almost  in  thy  possession,  hath  found, 
With  horrid  proof,  his  love  she  thought  Wr 
glory. 

But  hastenM  her  sad  ruin. 

Euff.  Do  not  flatter 
A  grief  that  is  beneath  it;  for,  however  ] 
The  credulous  duke  to  me  prof  *d  false  and  CrvrU 
It  is  imptissible  he  could  be  wrought  on 
So  to  serve  her. 

Fran,  Such  indeed,  I  grant,  \ 
The  stream  of  his  affection  was,  and  ran, 
A  constant  course,  till  I,  with  cunning  malice 
(And  yel  I  wroujg  my  act,  for  it  was  justice),' 
Made  it  turn  backWard ;  and  hate,  in  extremes' 

fLove  hanishM  from  his  heart),  to  fill  the  room: 
n  a  w6rd,  know  the  fair  Marcelia^s  dead. 
Eu^,  Dead! 

Fran,  And  by  Sforza^s  hand.    Does  it  Dot 
move  yon? 
How  coldly  you  receive  it!  I  expected 
The  mere  relation  of  so  great  a  blessingy 
Borne  proudly  on  the  wings  of  sweet  reven§t| 
Woulcl  have  calPd  on  a  sacrifice  of  thanks. 
You  entertain  it  with  a  look,  as  if 
You  wish'd  it  were  undone.- 

Eug,  Indeed  I  do: 
For  if  my  sorrows  could  receire  addition, 
Her  sad  fate  would  increase,  not  lessen  then. 
She  never  injurM  me. 

Fran.  Have  you  then  no  gall, 
Anger,  or  spleen,  familiar  to  your  sex? 
Or  is  it  possible  that  you  could  see 
Another  to  possess  what  was  your  due, 
And  not  grow  pale  with  envy? 

Euff,  Yes,  of  him 
That  did  -deceive  me.  There^s  no  passion, -thai 
A  maid  so  injured  ever  could  partake  of, 
But  I  have  dearly  suffer^.  These  three  years 
Ifi  my  desire  and  labooi;  of  re^nge^ 
Trusted  to  yoiJ^itilecfai^^f^ej^Qdd^^he  throes 
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Of  ieeBalng  woriken ;  and  will  hazard  all 
Fate  can  inflict  od  me^  but  I  will  reach 
'lliy  htari,  false  Sforaa  t 

Fran*  Still  mine  owo,  and  dearer! 
And  yet  in  tbis  you  but  pour  oil  on  fire^ 
And  offer  your  asuatance  where  it  needs  not: 
And  that  you  may  ' perceive  I  lay  not  fallow, 
But  had  your  wrpngs  stampM  deeply  on  my 
heart, 

I  did  befin  his  tragedy  in  her  deaths 
To  whicb  it  servM  as  prologue,  and  will  make 
A  memorable  story  of  your  fortunes 
In  my  assured  revenge :  only,  best  sister, 
Let  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  the  performance, 
By  yonr  rash  undertaking:  we  will  be 
Ai  sadden  as  you  could  wish< 

Eug,  Upon  those  terms 
I  yield  myself  and  cause,  to  be  dbposM  of 
As  you  think  fit. 

Enter  a  ServanU 
Fran,  Thy  purpose  ? 
Sero,  Tbere^s  one  Graccho, 
Tbt  followed  you,  it  seems,  upon  the  track, 
\  Since  you  left  Milan,  that*s  importunate 
i  To  have  access,  and  will  not  be  denied ; 
I  fits  haste,  he  isays,  concerns  you. 
^    Fran,  Bring  him  to  me.     [Exit  Servant 
I  Though  he  bath  laid  an  ambush  for  my  life, 
!  Or  apprehension^  yet  I  will  prevent  him, 
And  work  nune  own  ends  out. 

^  Enter  Graccho. 

f    Grae.  Now  for  my  whipping! 
And  if  I  now  outstrip  him  not,  and  catch  him, 
Hi  swear  there  are  worms  in  my  brains. 

\Aside. 

^  Fran,  Now,  my  good  Graccho! 
We  meet  as  'twere  by  miracle. 
Be  brief;  what  brought  thee  hither  ? 

Grac.  Love  and  duty, 
And  vigilance  in  me  lor  my  lord's  safety. 
Ton  are  a  condemned  man,   pursued  and 

sought  for, 
And  your  head  rated  at  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  him  that  brings  it. 

Frfl/i.  Very  good. 

Grac,  All  passengers 
Are  intercepted,  and  your  picture  sent 
To  eyery  sta{e  confecierate  with  Milan :     '  , 
h  is  impossible  you  should  escape 
Their  curious  search. 

Eug,  Why,  let  us  then  turn  Uomans. 
And,  failing  by  our  own  bands,  mock  their 
^  threats. 

Fran,  Twpuld  show  nobly: 
But  that  the  honour  of  our  full  revenue 
Were  lost  in  the  rash  action.    No,  £ugenia, 
Graccho  is  wise;   my  friend  too,  not  my 
servant ; 

And  I  dare  trust  him  with  my  latest  secret 
We  would,  and  thou  must  help  us  to  perform  it. 
First  kill  tlie  duke — ^tben,  fall  what  can  upon  us  I 
For  injuries  arc  writ  in  brass,  kind  Graccho, 
And  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Grac.  He  instructs  me 
Wltat  I  should  do.  {Aside. 

Fran,  What's  that? 

Grac  I  labour  with 
A  strong  desire  to  assist  you  with  ray  service; 
And  now  1  am  deliver'd  of  it, 

'Von.  1 4old  yon. 


Speak,  my  oraculous  Graccho. 

^rac.  I  have,  beards  air, 
Qf^en  in  debt  that,  laid  for  by  their  creditojrs« 
In  -all  such  places  where  it  could  be  tbpugbt 
They  would  lake  shelter,  chose,  for  sanctuary 
Tbeir  lodgings  underneath  their  creditors'  noses ; 
Confident  that  thei^e  tiiey  never  should  b^ 
sought  for.  !. 

Fran,,  But  what  infer  you  from  it? 

Grac^  This,  my  lord; 
That  since  all  ways  of  your  escape  are  stopp^d^ 
In  IVlila'u  only,  or,  what's  more,  in  the  court, 
Whither  it  is  presum'd  you  dare  not  come, 
Conceal'd  in  some  disguise,  you  .may  li^ve  safe. 

Vran,  And  not  to  be  discover'd  ? 

Grac.  ^ul  by  myjelf. 

Fran.  By  thee?  Alas!  I  know  thee  honest, 

Graccho, 

And  I  will  put  thy  counsel  into  act,  . 
And  suddenly.    Yet,  not  to  be  ungrateful 
For  all  thy  loving  travail  to  preserve  me,  - 
What  bloody  end  soe'er  my  stars  appoint. 
Thou  shalt  be  safe,  good  Graccho.— Who's 
within  there? 
Grac.  In  the  devil's  name,  what  means  he? 

[Aside. 

Enter  Servdnis*  S« 
Fran.  Take  my  friend 
Into  your  custody,  and  bind  him  fast: 
I  would  not  pai*t  with  him. 
Grac.  My  good  lord! 
Fretn.  Dispatch: 
Tis  for  your  good,  to  keep  you  honest, 
Graccho : 

I  would  not  have  ten  thousand  ducats  lempt 
you 

To  play  the  traitor.   Why,  thou  fool! 
I  can  look  through  and  through  thee!  thy 
intents 

Appear  to  me  as  written  in  thy  forehead, 
In  plain,  and  easy  characters :  and,  but  that 
I  scorn  a  slave's  base  blood  should  rust  that 
sword 

That  from  a  prince  expects  a  scarlet  die, 
Thou  now  wert  dead.  Away  with  him! 
I  will  not  bear  a  syllable. 

[Exeunt  Servants,  wiffi  Graccho, 
We  must  trust 

Ourselves,  £ugenia;  and  though  we  make 
use  of 

The  counsel  of  our  servants,  that  oil  spent, 
Like  snuffs  that  do  offend,  we  tread  them  out». 
But  now  to  our  last  scene,  which  we'll  so 
carry. 

That  few  shall  understand  how  'twas  begun, 
Till  all,  with  half  an  eye,  may  see  'tis  done. 

[Exeunt, 

ScsNB  II. -Milan.   A  Boom  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Pescara,  Tibkrio,  and  Stephano. 

Pes,  The  like  was  never  read  of. 

Stepli.  But  that  melancholy  should  work 
So  far  upon  a  man,  as  to  compel  him 
To  court  a  thin^  that  has  nor  sense  nor  being. 
Is  unto  me  a  miracle. 

Pes,  Troth,  I'll  tell  you. 
And  briefly  as  I  can,  by  what  deerces 
He  fell  into  tbis  madness.  When,  by  the  care 
Of  his  physicians,  he  was  brought  to  life, 
He  call'd  for  fair  Marcelia,  and  beiug  told 
That  she  was  dead,  fee^feote^ijl^ 
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J I  would  not  sayblaspbemM);  tli^n  if  came 
nto  bis  fancy  that  she  wa«  accos'4  - 
.  By  bis  mother  and  bis  sister;  ikrica  he  cor»*d 
them. 

And  thn<;e  bis  despVate.  hand  was  on  his  sword 
Thave  kilPd  them  both;  but  they  restraint  bim ; 
When  wisely  his  physicians,  looking  on 
The  dutcl>ess's  wound,  to  stay  bis  ready  hand, 
Cried  out,  it  was  not  mortal. 

Tib.  'Twas  well  thought  on. 

Pps.  He,  easily  believmg.  what*  he  wJsbM, 
Fed  prostrate  at  the  doctors*  feet,  and  swore. 
Provided  they  recoTer'd  her,  he  would  Jive 
A  private  man,  and  they  should  share  his 
dukedom. 

Sfor,  [JVitkin\  Suppori  her  gently. 

Pes,  Now  be  your  own  witnesses; 
I  am  prevented, 

LvDOYico  Sfokza,  Isabella,  Mariana, 
Doctors,  and  Servants,  with  the  Bod/ 
of  Maecelja. 
Sfor.  Carefully,  I  beseech  you. 
How  pale  and  wan  she  looks  I  O  pardon  me. 
That  I  presume,  dyed  o*er  with  bloody  guilt, 
To  touch  this  snow-white  band.    How  cold 
it  14! 

This  once  v^  Cupid^s  fire-brand,  and  still 
*Tis  so  to  me.  How  s|ow  ber^  pulses  beat  too! 
Yet  in  this  temper  she  is  all  perfection* 

Mori*  is  not  this  strange? 

"Isa  Oh!  cross,  him  not,  dear  daughter. 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  pofdsper^.  PbsgarA. 
Pes.  With  nie?  What  is  he? 
SerOy  He  ha»  a  strange  aspect; 
A  Jew  by  birth,  and  a  physician 
By  his  profession,  as  be  says ;  who,  hearing 
Of  ibe  duke's  frenzy,  on  the  forfeit  of 
His  life,  wiU  undertake  to  render  him 
Perfect  in  every  part*  \Ap€trt 

Pes.  Bring  me  to  him. 
As  I  find  cause.  111  do. 

\Apart^  Exeunt  Pescara  and  Servants, 
Sfor,.  How  sound  she  sleeps! 
Heaven  keep  her  from  a  lethargy!  How  lohg 
(But  answer  me  with  comfort,  1  beseech  you) 
Does  your  judgment  tell  you  that  her  sleep 
vfill  iastr 
1  Doc.  We  have  given  her,  sir, 
A  sleepy  potion,  that  will  hold  her  long; 
That  sne  may  be  less  sensible  of  the  torment 
The  searching  of  her  wound  will  put  her  to. 

Sfor,  I  am  patientt 
You  see  I  do  not  rage,  but  trait  your  pleasure. 
What  do  you  think  she  dreams  of  now?  for 
sure, 

Altfaoogh  her  body^s  organs  are  bound  fast, 
Her  fancy  cannot  slumber. 

1  Doc.  That,  sir,  looks  on 
Your  sorrow  for  your  late  rash  act,  and  pre- 
pares 

To  meet  the  free  confession  of  your  guilt 
With  a  glad  pardon, 

Sfor.  She  was  ever  kind. 
Let  her  behold  me  in  a  pleasing  dream 

IKneels. 

Thus,  on  my  knees  before  her  (yet  that  duty 
In  me  is  not  sufficient);  let  her  see  me 
Compel  my  mother,  from  whom  I  took  life. 
And  this  my  sister,  partner  of  my  being, 
To  bow  thus  low  unto  her: 


[Act  V, 

Bite  your  ton^ci,  vil«  creatai^s, 
And  let  your  inwar«l  horror  fright  yom*  sonli, 
For  having  belied  that  piveness. 
And  for  that  dog,  Francisco,  that  seduced  me, 
ril  follow  him  to  hell,  but  I  wrH  find  bim, 
And  there  live  a  fourth  fury  to  torment  hnn. 
Then,  for ,  this  cursed  hand  and  arm,  thst 
guided 

The  wicked  steel,  I'll  have'  them,  joint  by  joint, 
With  burning  irons  sear'd  off,  which  I  will  eat, 
I  being  a  vulture  fit  to  taste  such  carrion. 
Lastly— 

1  Doc.  You  are  too  loud,  sir;  you  distnit 
Her  sweet  repose. 
Sfor.  I  am  husb*d. 

1  Doc.  He's  past  hope:  we  can  no  longer 
cover  the  imposture. 

Re-enter  Pbscara^  (viVA  Faancisco,  asaJea  ' 
Doctor^  and  Eugenia,  disguised, 
Fran,  I  am  no  god,  sir. 
To  eive  a  new  life  to  her;  yet  FU  hasard 
My  nead,  Fll  work  the  aenseless  trunk  t'appear 
To  him  as  it  had  ggit  a  second  being. 

Pes*  Do  but  this,  , 
Till  we  use  means  to  win  vpon  bis  patsioai^ 
Tendure  to  hear  she's  dead  with  some  snuQ 

patience. 
And  make  thy  own  reward, 

Fran.  The  art  I  use 
Admits  no  looker  oni  I  only  ask 
The  fourth  nart  of  an  hour,  to  perfect  that 
I  boldly  unaertake.   Therefore  command, 
That  instantly  my  pupil  and  myself 
Have  leave  to  make  a  trial  of  our  skill 
Alone  and  undislurb'd. 
Pes,  About  it  straight.       [Exit  Euffepia. 
Sfor.  What  stranger'«  thisf 
Pes.  Look  up  sir,  cheerfully;  | 
Comfort  in  him  flows  strongly  to  you. 
Sfor.   Comfort!  from  vvhence  came  tbat 
sound  ?  I 
Pes.  He  is  a  man  that- can  do  wonders.  I 
[Beckons  Francisco,  Exit  Francisco. 
Do  not  mnder 

The  dutchess^s  wishM  recovery,  to  inquire 
Or  what  he  is,  or  to  give  thanks;  but  leave  bin 
To  work  this  miracle. 

Sfor.  Sure  'tis  my  good  angel. 
t  do  obey  in  all  thm^9.   Be  it  death 
For  any  to  disturb  bim,  or  come  near, 
Till  he  be  pleas'd  to  calJ  us.  O  be  prosperoaS| 
And  make  a  duke  thy  bondman.  [Exeunt 

Reenter  FKAirciSCo>  leading  in  £i;genU» 
clotTied  CLS  the  Bodjr  qf  MAacEUA. 

Fran,  Tis  my  purpose. 
I'll  make  the  door  fast — ^so — 

Eug,  Alas!  I  tremble: 
Thus  to  tyrannise  upon,  and  mock  the  dead, 
Is  most  inhuman. 

Fran,  Come  we  for  revenge. 
And  can  we  think  on  pity  ?  If  to  enjoy 
The  wishM-for  sacrifice  to  thy  lost  honour, 
Be  in  thy  wavering  thought  a  benefit; 
Now  art  tbou  blest 

Eug,  Ah  me!  what  foUows  now? 

Fran.  What,  but  a  full  cotidusion  of  our 
wishes ! 

liook  on  this  flowV,  Eugenia — ^such  a  thiflg 
As  yonder  corpse,  wbo^e  fatal  robe  yon  vr«#, 
Must  the  pal©i3ir,FSdi^(lifCNJgte»'d  to  appear 
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In  the        court  of  dedUi,  wliose  senses  taste 
The  pouonous  powder  scattered  o*eT  its  leaTCS* 
Now  mark,  that  when  with  rapturous  lust, 
Tbinking  the  dead  Marcelia  reyivM, 
The  duhe  shall  fix  his  lips  upon  thy  Land, 
Hold  fast  the  poison^  hei4>,  till  the  fond  fool 
Has  dronk  his  death-draufi;ht  from  thj  hand 

he  spum*a# 
Eug,  I  yield  myself  and  cause  up,  to  be 

disposM  ' 

Aj  tbou  think*st  fit  L'^^  down  Qeiled, 

Fran,  Now  to  the  upshot; 
Aad,  as  it  proves,  applaud  it— My  lord  the 
duke ! 

Enl«r  with  joy,  and  see  the  sudden  cl^ange, 
Yoor  servant^s  hand  hath  wrought 

Re^ntenLvnovico  Sforza  and  the  Rest, 

Sfor.  I  Itye  again 
U  ny  full  confidence  that  Marcelia  may 

my  pardon*   Can  she  speak  yet? 

Fran.  No! 

Ton  must  not  look  fbr  all  your  joys  at  once ; 
Tbt  will  ask  longer  tfme. 
Sfor,  By  all  the  dues  of  love  I  hate  had 
from  her, 

Tkb  hand  seems  as  it  was  when  first  I  kissed  it 
[Kisses  her  Hand, 
Pes.  nis  wondrous  strange  I 
Sfor,  This  act  will  bind  e'en  beaten  your 
debtor: 

Hke  saints  «will  smile  and  look  on^t  ^ 
Ok,  I  could  eter  feed  upon  this  natiTe 
Sweetness. 

{Kisses  her  Hand  again,  Eugenia 
throws  away  the  Flower,  and 
sods, 

Ske  wakes !  she  lives!  amd  I  am  blest  again. 

[She  Ufts  up  her  reil. 
Ob!  horror!  shield  me  from  that  face. 

Eag,  I  can  no  more — thouVt  marked  for  death. 

Pes,  Treason,  treason! 

Tib,  CaU  up  the  guard. 

Fran,  Then  we  are  lost 

Sfor.  Speak. 

lug.  This  is— 

Knter  Guard, 
Fran,  Francisco. 
Pes.  Monster  of  men! 
Fran,  Give  me  all  attributes 
'  Of  all  you  can  imagine,  yet  I  glory  . 
To  be  the  thing  1  was  bom.  I  am  Francisco ; 
frandsco,  that  was  raised  by  you,  and  made 
Tbe  minion  of  the  time ;  the  same  Francisco, 
Ikat  would  bare  usM  thy  wife  while  she  had  life, 


And  aAci*  bfeathM  a  jealousy  upon  thee. 
As  kiUing  as  those  damps  that  belch  out  plagues 
When  tke  fetradatton  of  the  earth  is  shaken: 
I  made  thee  do  a  deed  he^iven  will  not  pardon, 
Which  was — to  kill  an  iniH>cent 

Sf<rr,  Call  fOrtb  the  tortures  '  . 

Fop  all  that  flesh  can  fed. 

Prdn,  I  dare  tbe  worst  • 
Only,  to  yield  some  reason  to  the  world 
Why  I  pursued  this  €o«irse*^look  oiji  this  lace, 
Made  old  by  tbr  base  f^Iselioodl  'tis  Eugenia* 
Sfor,  Eug«nfaf       .  » 
Fran,  DOes  ft  strfrt  jroUj  sir?  itty 'sister, 
SeducVl  and  fooHd  laj  thee;  btit  fhoU  must 

p^y 

The  iiprfeit  of  thy  falsehood.    Docs  it  not 
work  yet? 

Whatever  becomes  of  me,  which  I  esteem  noly 
Thou  ari  marked  for  the  grave:  Tve  given  thee 
poison 

In  this  cup ;  notr  observe  me :  wkfch,  thy  lust 
Carousidfif  deeply  oi^  made  thee  forget 
Thy  Yowd  faith  to  Eugenia. 

Pes.  O  damn'd  villain! 
How  d6  you,  sip  f      ^o  LuObtficq  S/otJta. 
Sfor,  Like  one 

That  learns  to  know  In  deatK-iprfaat  puniab- 
mettt 

Waits  on  the  breach  offaithT  Oh!  now  I  feel 
An  Aetna  in  my  entrails^   I  have  liV*d 
A  prince,  and  my  last  breath  shaUbe  command. 
I  bnm!  I  bum!  yet,  ere  life  be  consumed,' 
Let  me  pronounce  upon  thi*  wretch  aU  torture 
That  witty  cruelty  can  invent. 

Pes,  Away  with  him! 

Tib,  In  all  things  we  will  serve  yon. 

Fran,  Farewell,  sister! 
Now  I  have  kept  my  word,  torments  I  scorn; 
I  leave  the  world  with  glory.    They  are  men, 
And  leave  behind  them  name  and  memory, 
That,  wrongMy  do  right  themselves  before  they 
die. 

[Exeunt  Guard,  with  Francisco, 
Steph*  A  desperate  wretch! 
Sfor,  I  come:  death!  1  obey  thee. 
Yet  I  will  not  die  raging;  for,  alas! 
My  whole  life  was  a  frenzy.    Good  Eugenia, 
In  death  forgive  me.— As  you  love  me,  bear 
her 

To  some  religious  house,  there  let  her  spend 
The  remnant  of  her  life;  when  I  am  ashes, 
Perhaps  she'll  be  appeasM,  and  s{>cire  a  prayer 
For  my  poor  soul.    Bury  me  with  Marcelia, 
And  let  our  epitaph  be — 

[Dies,    Curtain  falls. 


MOORE. 

EdwaaB  Moou  wm  brtd  •  Ijnen«dnipct|  bnt  baving  ■  stroAger  •tUctimeat  to  Fvgtatu  Ibaa  Iba  yard,  and  a 
Mrt  ardent  saal  ia  ibe  pursnit  of  fama  lhan  in  tha  bant  aflrr  fortane,  ba  qnitled  basineM  and  applied  to  lha  Mast* 
w  a  MipitnrL  la  yrt%c  he  bad  certainly  a  rary  happj  and  pleasing  manner ;  iu  hia  Trial  of  Selim  the  Peraicm  wbich 
a  a  CMsplimcnt  lo  tbe  ingeniooa  Lord  IiTtte]ton»  he  baa  abewn  himaelf  a  perfect  master  of  ibc  moat  elegant  kind  of 
P***|jric»  vis.  that  which  ia  couched  undor  the  appearaiice  of  acciiaation ;  and  bia  Fablts  for  th*  FtmaU  Ses  'aeem, 
■"t  oaij  In  the  frecdon  and  ease  of  tbe  TerMficationy  but  also  in  tho  fnrtibleneaf  of  the  moral  and 
J^n-e,  to  approach  nearer  lo  Ihe  manner  of  Mr.  Gay,  than  any  of  tbe  nimieroas  i™i^|\jftfJ%cClfv''il5i^  _ 
attempted  ainte  the  pnblicalion  of  hfa  J-Tailet,   An  «  dramaiic  writer,  Mr.  Moorr^hai,  by  no  mcan«i 
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2cte»s  liU  worb  jbad  mertied  •  tlnce,  9nt  of  ihrt9  plaji  that  he  wrote,  one  of  thon*  Th*  FmniHrng,  has  bees  oom- 
ittAdd'  for  its  suppoaed  reieinolajiee  to  ■  yer^  celebrated  comedy  ( 37*«  Oonsciout  X^vtr*),  hut  to  which  groat  prefcr<k 
once  tnnit  he  givem;-  gxA  anothor.  The  &ome«ter,  met  with  •  cold  reception*  for  bo  odier  appareot  reaaon,  hot  becooao 
it  loo  uotrl^  toutihed  o  i^avottfilo  and  loshiunabje  vice.  Yet  on  the  whole  hit  ^lola  are  intereetlng  his  seatimoDti  delU 
cale,  aad  lus  langoage  poiUical  and  pleasing ;  and,  what  crowns  the  whole  of  'hia  reconmettdation»  the  greatest  pnritj 
rcius  through  all  his  writings,  and  the  apparent  tendencj  of  erery  piece  is  towards  tho  promotion  of  noialitj  and 
virtue,  'The  two  jilajs  mciilioncd,  and  one  more,  (6iZ  JBla»)  with  a  serenata  (Solomon')  make  the  whole  of  his  dra- 
matic works.  Mr.  Moore  narried  •  lady  vf  the  name  of  HamUlon,  whose  father  was  table-docker  to  the  princc«sea| 
Mho  had  slso  a  very  poetical  turn,  and  has  been  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  the^  writing  of  his  tragedy.  One  specimea 
of  her  pifdry,  however,  was  handed  about  before  their  marriage;  it  was  addressed  to  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Stephen 
Oa^ks  **>^  hegias  with  tho  following  stanjra: 

WoctU  yon  ihink.it,  my.Snck,  for  diefaolt  I  miat  own  I    Though  millions  if  fortune  ahonld  loyishly  poor, 
,  Your  Jrenny,.«t  laat>  is  qnile  covetons  grown;  |    I  still  should  be  wretched  if  I  had  not  Mora, 

,  AtiA  after  half  a  doscn  stanaas  more,  in  whioh*  \rilh  gref t  mgenuily  and  delicacy,  and  yet  in  a  msnner  thai  expres- 
ses A  sincere  affection,  she  has  quibbled  on  our  author's  name,  she  concludes  with  the  following  lines : 

You  will  wonder,  my  girl*  who  this  dear  one  oan  bo«  I  But  you  shan't  know  his  name;  though  I  told  yon  befoc^ 
."Whose  aicrit  can  boast  such  a  conquest  as  me;  ]    It  begins  with  an  M.;  but  I  dare  not  say  yMoMLM. 

ATr.  Heore  died  the  s8.  of  Febr*  1757,  soon  alter  his  colebraled  papers,  ealitlod  TAa  fVorli,  were  collected  into 
voIuvMi.  . 


THE  GAMESTER. 

A«nB  at  Brnry  Xanc  i^SS*  Tht«  tragedy  is  written  in  prose,  and  ia  the  best  drama  that  Mr.  Moore  prodneol. 
The  language  js  nervOHs,  and  yet  pathetic ;  the  plot  is  artful,  yet  clearly  conducted ;  lisp  characters  are  highly  marked* 
jet  not  unnalnul ;  and  the  catastrophe  is  truly  tragic,  yet  not  unjust.  Still  with  all  those  merits  it  met  wilh  but  mid- 
dling success,  the  general  cry  against  it  being,  that  the  distress  was  too  deep  to  be  borne ;  yet  we  are  rather  apt  to  im*- 
|:ine  its  want  of  perfect  approbation  arose  in  one  pari,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  one*  of  the  audience,  from  a  tendcmeoa 
of  mother  kind  0>an  that  of  cumpassioa;  and  that  they  were  less  hurt  by  the  distress  of  Beverley,  than  by  finding  their 
^liirling  vice,  their  favorite  folly,  thus  vehemently  attacked  by  the  strung  lance  of  reason  and  dramatic  execution.  It 
has  onen*  been  disputed,  whether  plays,  in  which  the  plots  are  taken  from  domestic  life,  fhould  be  written  in  prose  or 
taetrr;  and  Mi9^^oces«  of  the  present  performance  and  George  Barnwell  must  incline  one  very  strongly  in  favonf  of 
the  former.  A^^at  author,  hqwevcr^  appears  to  be  of  a  difierent  opinion.  Mr.  Howard  says,  that  having  communi- 
cated his  play  of  Tike  FemaU  Gametter  to  Dr.  Samuel- Johnson>  that  gentleman  observed  "that  he  could  hardly  constdar 
a  prose  trage^  as  dra*iati6;  that  it  was  diffirult  to  performers  to  speak  it;  that,  let  it  be  cither  in  Uie  middling  or  in 
low  life,  il  may,  though  io  mqlre.  and  spirited,  be  properly  familiar  and  colloquial;  that  many  in  the  middling  conk  ar« 
not  without  erudition ;  that  they  have  the  feelings  and  sensations  of  nature,  and  every  emotion  in  consequence  thereoC 
•s  well  as  the  great ;  that  even  the  lowest*  when  impassioned ,  raise  their  laognage  ;  and  that  the  writing  of  prose  is  ge> 
Bcralfy  the  plea  and  oKcqsc  of  poverty  of  genius."  We  l\ove  heard  that  the  interview  between  Lewson  and  Stukolyt 
in  the  foorUt  act,  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Garrick's  pen.  When  the  play  was  shown  in  manuscript  to  J)r*  Yood^ 
he  Boaiarked,  that  '*  Gaming  wanted  anch  «  caoatic  as  the  concluding  scene  of  the  play  presented." 

■I. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

BEVERLST.     |     5TUXBLY.      |     BATES.  I     WAITEB.  I  CHARLOTTE. 

LEWSOR.        I    JAKYIS.     .   |     DAWSON.      |     MRS*  BEYBRIXT.       |  LUCY. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— Beverley's  Lodgings, 
Mrs.  Beysblet  and  Charlotte  discovered, 

Mrs.B,  Be  Gomforted,  my  dear,  all  may  be 
well  yet.  And  now,  metiunksy  the  lodging 
begins  to  look  with  another  face.  Ofa»  sister! 
sister*!  if  these  were  all  my  hardships;  if  all  I 
had  to  complain  of  Were  no  more  than  quit- 
ting my  house,  servants,  equipage,  and  show, 
your  pity  would  be  weakness. 

Char,  Is  poverty  nothings  then? 

Mrs.  B.  Nothing  in  the  \^or1d,  if  it  affected 
Only  me.  While  we  had  a  fortune,  I  was 
the  happiest  of  the  rich;  and  now  'tis  gone, 
.give  me  but  a  bare  subsistence  and  mj  hus- 
band's smites,  and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of 
the  poor.    Why  do  you  look  at  mer 

Char.  That  I  may  hate  my  brother* 

jVrs.  B.  Don't  Ulk  so,  Charlotte. 

Chnr.  Has  he  not  undone  you? — Oh,  this 
pernicious  vice  of  gaming!  But  methinks  his 
u.sual  hours  of  four  or  five  in  the  morning 
might  have  contented  him.  Need  he  have 
siaid  out  all  uight  ? — I  shall  learn  to  detest  him. 

Mrs.  B,  Not  for  the  first  fault  lie  never 
slept  from  me  before. 

Char.  Slept  from  you!  No,  no,  bis  nights 
_Jy^c  nothing  to  do  with  sleep.   How  has  tbis 


one  Tice  driven  him  from  every  virtue! — Nay, 
from  his  affections  too ! — The  time  was,  sister — 

Mrs.  B.  And  is.  I  have  no  fear  of  bu  af- 
fections.    Would  I  knew  thai  he  were  safe! 

Char.  From  ruin  and  his  companions.  But 
that's  impossible.  —  His  poor  little  boy  too! 
What  must  become  of  him? 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  want  shall  teach  him  indus- 
try. From  his  lather's  mistakes  he  shall  learn 
prudence,  and  from  his  mother's  resigQatio% 
patience.  Poverty  has  no  such  terrors  in  it 
as  you  imagine.  There's  no  condition  of  lift^ 
sickness  and  pain  excepted,  where  happiness 
is  excluded.  The  husbandman,  who  rises  early 
to  his  labour,  enjoys  more  welcome  rest  at 
night  for't  His  bread  is  sweeter  to  him;  his 
home  happiei^;  his  family  dearer;  lus  eojor- 
ments  surer.  The  sim  that  rouses  him  10  tfee 
morning,  sets  in  .the  evening  to  release  hia*^ 
All  situations  have  their  comforts  if  sweet: 
contentment  dwell  in  the  heart.  But  my  poori 
Beverley  has  none.  The  thought  of  liaving;^ 
mined  those  he  loves  is  misery  .for  ever  tafll 
him.    Would  I  could  ease  his  mind  of  that! 

Char,  If  he  alone  were  ruined  'twere  hisl 
he  shoidd  be  punished.  .He  is  my  brother* 
'tis  true;  but  when  I  think  of  what  be  has 
done — of  the  fortune  you^  brought  him>^f  his 
own  large  estiteit|@6Jpysql(jk®;^l^away  upon 
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tills  vilest  of  passions,  and  among  tbe  vilest  of 
wretches!  Ob,  J  ha^e  no  patience! — My  own 
little  fortune  is  untouched,  he  says.  yVould 
I  were  sure  on't. 

Mrs,  And  so  you  may — ^'twould  be  a 
sin  to  doubt  it. 

Char.  I  will  be  sure  on'l — Hwas  madness 
in  me  to  give  it  to  bis  management.  But  HI 
demand  it  from  him  this  morning.  I  have  a 
melancholy  occasion  for  it. 

Jfr«.       What  occasion? 

Gbor.  To  support  a  sister. 

Mrs.  B.  No;  I  have  no  need  on^t.  Take 
it,  and  reward  a  lover  with  it— The  generous 
Lewson  deserves  much  more — "Why  won't 
you  make  him  happy  ?^ 

Char.  Because  my  sister's  miserable. 

Mrs.  B,  Tou  must  not  think  so.  I  have  my 
iew^  lefl  yet.  And  when  all's  gone,  these 
hands  shall  .toil  for  our  support  The  poor 
^nld  be  industrious — Why  those  tearsj 
Ckarloae? 

Char.  They  flow  in  pity  for  you. 

Mrs.  B:  M\  may  he  well  yet.  When  he 
has  nothing  to  lose,  1  shall  fetter  him  in  these 
arms  again ;  and  tbeq^  what  is  it  to  be  poor? 

Char,  Cure  him  but  of  this  destructive  pas- 
sion, and  ray  uncle's  death  may  retrieve  all  yet 

Mrs.  B.  Ay,  Charlotte,  could  we  cure  him! 
— But  the  duease  of  play  admits  no  cure  but 
poverty;  and  the  loss  of  another  fortune  would 
Dftt  increase  his  shame  and  his  afHiction. — 
Will  Mr.  Lewson  call  this  morning? 

Char»  He  said  so  last  nij^ht.  He  gave  me 
bints  too,  that  he  had  suspicioni  of  our  friend 
Stukely. 

Mrs:  B.  Not  of  treachery  to  my  husband 
That  he  loves  play  I  know,  but  surely  he's 
honest 

Char.  He  would  fain  be  thought  so; — there- 
fore I  doubt  him.  Honesty  needs  no  pains 
to  set  iUelf  oE 

Enter  Lucy. 
Lucy,  Your  old  steward,  madam.     I  had 
not  the  heart  to  deny  him  .admittance,  the 
gOMi  old  man  begged  so  hard,  for't  \Exit 

Enter  Jarvis. 
JIfrs.  2?.  Is  this  well,  Jarvis  ?  I  desired  you 
to  avoid  me. 

Jar.  Did  you,  madam?  I  am  an  old  man, 
ikI  had  forgot    Perhaps,  too,  you  forbade 
my  tears ;  but  I  am  old,  madam,  and  age  will 
W  forgetful. 

Mrs.M.  The  faithful  creature !  how  he  moves 
— lel  [To  Charlotte. 

Jar.  I  have  forgot  these  apartments  too.  I 
remember  none  such  in  my  young  master's 
iiMse;  and  yet  I  have  lived  in't  these  five- 
;  aoid-twenty  years.   His  good  father  would  not 
I'fcave  dismissed  me. 

Mrs.  B.  He  had  no  reason,  Jarvis. 
Jar»  I  was  faithful  to  him  while  he  lived, 
;  when  he  died  he  bequeathed  me  to  his 
-  I  have  been  faithful  to  him  too. 
Mrs,  B.  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  Jarvis. 
Jar,  I  have  not  a  long  time  to  live.  lash- 
ed hut  to  have  died  with  him,  and  he  dis- 
■Mssed  me. 
^  Jfrs.  B.  Pr'ythce  no  more  of  this!  'Twas 
poverty  that  dismissed  you, 
\ 


Jar,  Is  he"  indeed  so  poor,  then?~Oh!  bei 
was  the  joy  of  mv  old  heart — But  mi|st  his 
creditors  have  all? — And  have  they  sold  )iis 
house  too?  His  father  built  it  when  he  was 
but  a  prating  boy.  The  trines  that  I  have 
carried  him  in  these  arms!  And,  Jarvis,  says* 
he,  when  a  beggar  has  asked  .charity  of  mc^  . 
why  should  people  be  poor?  You  shan^t  be 

Eoor,  Jarvis ;  if  I  were  a  king  nobody  should 
e  poor.  Yet  he  is  poor.  And  then  he  w^s 
so  brave ! — Oh,  he  was  a  brave  little  boy!  Aad 
yet  so  merciftiil,  he'd  not  have  killed  the  ^at 
that  stung  him.  ^  ^' 

Mrs.  B.  Speak  to  him,  Charlotte,  for  1  cannot 
Jar.  I  have  a  little  money,  madam;  it  ^night 
have  been  more^  but  I  have  loyed  the/ poor. 
All  that  I  have  is  yours,  f 

Mrs.  B.  No,  Jarvis;  we  have  enomgh  yet' 
I  thank  you  though,  and  I  will  deserVe  your 
goodness. 

•/or.  But  shall  I  see  my  master?  rAnd  wiGl 
he  let  me  attend  hint  in  bis  distressi^s;  I'll  be 
no  expense  to  him;.,  and,  ^wiU  kill  ame  to  he 
refused. — W^here  is  he,  madam?  '  'i^ 

Mrs.  B,  Not  at  home,  Jarvis.  shall 
see  him  another  time.  iy 
Char.  To-morrow,  or  iSat  nert  day— 
Jarvis!  what  a  change  is  here  I  '  A 

Jar.  A  change  indeed,  .madam  1  n*y  old  hea 
aches  at  it     And  yet,  methinks — But  here^ 
somebody  coming. 

Re-enter  Luct,  with  Stukslt* 
Lucy.  Mr.  Stukely,  madam.  [Exit, 
Stake.  Good  morning  to  Yoa,  ladies.  Mr* 
Jarvis,  your  servant     Where's  my  fHend| 
madam?  [To  Mrs,  beoerley, 

Mrs*  B.  I  should  have  asked  that  qpestioo 
of  you.   Have  you  seen  him  to-day  ? 
Stake.  No,  mad^m,  ■ 
Char,  Nor  last  night? 

Stake.  Last  night !  Did  he  not  come  home  then? 
Mrs.  B.  No. — Were  you  not  together? 
Stake.  At  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  but 
not  since. — yVhere  can  hie  have  staid  ? 

Char,  You  call  yourself  his  friend,  sir — why 
do  you  encourage  him  in  this  madness  of 
gaming? 

Stake.  You  have  asked  me  thai  question 
before,  madam ;  and  I  told  you  my-  concern 
was  that  I  could  not  save  him;  Mr.  Beverley 
is  a  man,  madam;  and  if  the  most  friendly 
entreaties  have  no  effect  upon  him,  1  have  no 
other  means.  My  purse  has  been  his,  even 
to  the  injury  of  my  fortune.  If  that  has  been 
encouragement  I  deserve  censure ;  hut  I  m6ant 
it  to  retrieve  him. 

Mrs.  B,  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir,  and  I  thank 
you — But  where  did  you  leave  him  last  night? 

Stake,  At  Wilson's,  majam,  if  1  ou^ht  to 
tell,  in  company  I  did  not  like.  Possibly  he 
may  be  there  still.  Mr.  Jarvis  knows  the 
house,  I  believe. 

Jcur.  Shall  I  go,  madam? 
Mrs.  B.  No;  he  may  take  it  ill. 
ChiMr.  He  may  go  as  from  himself. 
Stake.  And  if  he  jJeases,  madam,  without 
naming  me.    I  am  faulty  myself,  and  should 
conceal  the  errors  of  a  friend.    But  I  can  re- 
fuse nothing  here.       [Bowinff  to  the  Ladies, 
Jar.  I  would  fain  see  iiim,..meihinks. 
Mrs.  B.  Do  s^'8lfell?,'braVSF^how  you 
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upbraid  him^I  hare  ncTcr  upbraided  Ihw. 
Var«  WfMild  LccH^d  Jariag  him  comfort! 

.  Siuke^  DonH  be  too  mucb  alarmed,  madam. 
Ail  men  have  th^hr*  errors,,  and  tbeir  limes  of 
seeing  them.  Perhaps  mjfriend*5  lime  is  not 
come  yet  But  he  has  an  uncle  ;  and  old  men 
me  for  erer.  You  should  look  forward, 
iQ^dam ;  we  are  taught  hov  Vo  "vahie  a  second 
Xbrtuite  hj  the  loss  of  a  -firtt* 

.    .  [  Kaockififf  at  the  J)oor. 

Mr^  'B^  Baxkl — No»->-tbat  knocking  wa^  too 
vudexfor  Mr.  Beverley.  Pray  heaven  he  he  well ! 
^   ke*  N^er  doubt  it,  iDa<i»m.'  You  «hall 
ill  ttkON-tETcry  thing  shaU  be.  '^v¥U. 

{Knockutg.  again, 
.  \B*  The  knocking  is  a  liuJe  loud  though 
wails  there?  VVill  noiLe  of  .yott  an- 
-tNone  of  you,  lihd  I  nay  ? — Alas,  what 
kinking  of!  I  had  forgot  myself. 
lUi  go,  isister — But  don^i  he  alarmed 

{Exit. 

WhaJ:  lextralordmary  accideai  have 
jrcar,'ina<Uiu?  .. 

i'heg.  your  pardon;  but  ^tis  ever 
«riih  me  in  Mr.  Bevecley*s  .absence.  Ko 
'^knocks,  at  the 'door,  hot  \  hacy  it  is  a 
essenger'  of  iH  news. 

Slake, 'You  are  too- fearful,  madam;'  Hwas 
pne  Tiigbt  of  absence ;  and  if  ill  thoughts 
intrude  (as  love  is  always  doubtful),  think  of 
your  "fvorth  and  beauty,  and  drive  them  from 
yoiiir  breatiti 

*  Jf&stf.  Bf  What  thoughts  ?  I  have  do  thoughts 
that  wrong  my  husband. 

SiUikef  Snctt  thoughts  indeed  would  wrong 
him.  The  'world  is  full  of  slander;  and  ever^ 
wreteb  that  knows  himself  unjust,  charges  his 
neighbour  with  like  passions';,  and  by  the  ^e- 
ner;kl  frailty  hides  his  own  —  If  you  are  wise, 
and  would  be  happy,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such 
reports.   Tis  ruin  to  heli ere  them. 

Mrs.  B,  Ay,  worse  than  ruiq.  'Twowld  be 
to  sin  against  conviction.  Why  was  it  men- 
tioned  ? 

Stake.  To  gtiard  you  against  rumour.  The 
sport  of  half  mankind  is  mischief;  and  for  a 
single  error  they  make  men  devils.  If  their 
tales  reach  you,  disbelieve  them. 

Mrs.  B.  What  talcs?  By  whom?  Whv 
told  ?  I  have  heard  nothing — or,  if  I  bad,  with 
all  his  errors,  my  Beverley^s  firm  faith  admits 
no  doubt— It  is  my  safety,  my  seat  of  rest  and 
joy,  while  the  storm  threatens  round  me.  Til 
not  forsake  it  [^Siukefy  sigfis,  and  looks 
down.']  Why  turn  you,  sir,  away?  and  why 
that  sigh  ? 

Sluke.  I  was.  attentive,  madam;  and' sighs 
will  come,  we  know  not  why.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  too  bus^ — If  it  should  seem  so,  impute 
my  zeal  to  friendship,  that  meant  to  guard  you 
against  evil  tongues.  Your  Beverley  is  wronged, 
slandered  most  vilely — My  life  upon  his  truth. 

Mrs.  B.  And  mine  too.  Who  is't  thfit 
doubts  it?  But  no  matter — I  am  prepared,  sir — 
Yet  -vvhy  this  caution  ? — You  are  my  husband^s 
friend ;  I  think  you  mine  too ;  the  common 
friend  of  both.  [Pauses]  I  had  been  uncon- 
cerned else. 

Stake.  For  heavcn*s  sake,  madam,  he  so 
still!  I  meant  to  guard  you  against  suspicion, 
nt  to  alarm  it. 


Mrs.  B»  Nor  have  you.  sir.  Who  told  you  • 
of  suspicion  ?  I  have  a  heart  it  cannot  reach 

Stake.  Then  I  am  happy — I  would  say  more 
•—but  am  prevented.  i 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  What  ^  heart  has  that  JarvisI— A 
creditor,  sister.  But  the  good  old  man  has 
taken  him  away  —  "Don*t  distress  his  wife— 
Don*t  distress  his  sister.**  I  could  hear  him 
say.  "*Tis  cruel  to  distress  the  afflicted 
And  when  he  saw  me  at  the  door,  he  begged 
pardon  that  his  friend  had  knocked  so  loud. 

Stake.  I  wish  I  had  known  of  this.  Wai 
it  a  large  demand,  madam? 

Char,  I  heard  not  that;  but  visits  such  as 
these  we  must  expect  often — ^Why  so  distress- 
ed, sister?  This  is  no  new  affliction. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  Charlotte;  but  I  am  faint  wilk 
watching  — quite  sunk  aud  spiritless  —  Wifl 
you  excuse  me,  sir?  1*11  to  my  chamber,  and 
Uy  to  rest  a  little.  [ExsL 
'  Stake.  Good  thoughts  go  with  you,  madam. 
My  bait  is  taken  then,  [-^^ffw/*.]— Poor  Mrs.  Be- 
verley !  How  my  heart  grieves  to  see  her  thus! 

Char,  Cure  her,  and  he  a  friend  then. 

Stake.  How  cure  her,  madam? 

Char.  Reclaim  my  brother. 

Stake.  Ay;  give  him  a  new  creation,  or 
breathe  another  soul  into  him.  1*11  think  on*!, 
madam.    Advice,  I  see,  is  thankless. 

Char.  Useless  I  am  sure  it  is,  ii^  throu^ 
mistaken  friendship,  or  other  motives,  yoa 
feed  his  passion  with  your  purse,  apd  sodlk 
it  by  example.  Physicians,  to  cure  feveit^ 
keep  from  the  patient*s  thirsty  lip  the  cup  thil 
would  inflame  him.  You  give  it  to  his  bands. 
\A  knocking]  Hark,  sir ! — ^These  are  my  hrov 
ther*s  desperate  symptoms — Another  creditor! 

Stake.  One  not  so  easily  g«»t  rid  of— Wba^ 
Lewson  I 

Enter  Lewson.. 

Lefv.  Madam,  your  servant— Yours,  sir.  1 
was  inquiring  for  you  at  your  lodgings. 

Stake.  This  morning!  You  had  businest 
then  ? 

Lew.  You*ll  call  it  by  another  name,  pcr< 
haps.    W^here*s  Mr.  Beverley,  madam  ? 

Char.  We  have  sent  to  inquire  for  liisn. 

Lew.  Is  he  abroad  then  ?  He  did  not  use  H 
go  out  so  early. 

Char.  No,  nor  stay  out  so  late. 

Ltw.  Is  that  the  case  ?  I  am  sorry  Ant  il 
But  Mr.  Stukely,  perhaps,  may  direct  you  i 
him. 

Stake,  I  have  already,  sir.   But  what 
your  business  with  me? 

Lew.  To  congratulate  you  upon  your  lal 
successes  at  play.  Poor  Beverley!  —  But  ya 
are  his  friend ;  and  therc*s  a  comfort  ia  ka^vfl 
successful  friends.  ' 

Stake.  And  what  am  I  to  understand  by  iKil 

Lew.  That  Beverley*s  a  poor  *  man,  wiik  •■ 
rich  friend;  that*s  all.  1 

Stake.  Your  words  would  nean  someiliiMj 
I  suppose.    Another  time,  sir,  I  shaM 
an  explanation. 

Lew,  And  why  not  now?  I  am  no  deal 
in  long  sentences.   A  minute  or  two  wiH  < 

Stukc,  But^iF^  ara  slo^«v- 
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appreiieiui'on,  and!  must  Lave  time  and  pnv- 
Ky.  A  lad/j  presence  engages  my  attention. 

[  Anolher  morning  I  may  be  found  at  home. 

[    Le(P,  Another  morning,  then,  Fll  wait  upon 

Stake,  I  shall  expect  you,  sir.  Madam,  your 
serraot.  [Exit 
Char,  What  mean  you  by  this? 
Lftif,  To  hint  to  him  that  I  know  him. 
Char.  How  know  him?   Mere  doubt  and 
^  npposilion ! 

Lfiip,  I  shall  have  proof  soon. 
I  Char.  And  what  then  ?  WouJd  you  risk 
I  joor  life  to  be  his  punisher  ? 
I  Imp.  My  life,  madam !  Don*t  be  afraid.  But 
I  let  it  content  you  that.  I  know  this  Stukely  — 
Twoold  he  as  easy  to  make  him  honest  as 
brave. 

I  Char,  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do. 
Lei9,  Nothing,  till  I  nave  proof.  But  me- 
ihiakst madam,  t  am  acting  here  without  yithor- 
ity.  Could  I  have  leave  to  call  Mr.  %ever- 
inr  kodier,  his  concerns  would  be  mr  own. 
my  will  you  make  my  services  appear  of- 
£doiu? 

Char,  You  know  my  reasons,  and  should 
not  press  me.  But, I  am  cold,  you  say;  ^nd 
ooU  I  will  be,  while  a  poor  sister's  destitute 
-But  let  us  change  this  subjt>ct  —  Your  busi- 
iKSi  here  this  morning  is  with  my  sister.  Mis- 
ftrtuoes  press  too  hard  upon  her;,  yet,  till  to- 
<bj  she  has  borne  them  nobly. 

Letp,  Where  is  she? 

Char,  Gone  to  her  chamber*  Her  spirits 
Wed  her.  • 

LetP.  I  hear  her  coming.    Let  what  has  pas 
Nd  with  Stukely  be  a  secret — 5he  has  already 
too  much  to  trouble  her. 


Enter  Mrs.  Bevsrlet. 

Mrs,  B.  Good  morning,  sir;  I  heard  your 
loice^  and,  as  I  thought,  inquiring  for  me. 
niiere**  Mr.  Stukely,  Charlotte  ? 

Gftor.  This  moment  gone — You  have  been 
>B  tears,  sister ;  but  here's  a  friend  shall  com 
fcrt  you. 

Letf,  Or,  if  I  add  to  y<mr  distresses,  Yll  beg 
joar  pardon,  madam.  The  sale  of  your  house 
ani  furniture  was  finished  yesterday. 

Mrs,  B,  I  know  it,  sir ;  I  know  too  your 
IQierous  reason  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it. 
Bit  you  have  obliged  me  too  much  already. 

Let9,  Thtre  arc  trifles  ,•  madam,  which  I 
snow  you  have  set  a  value  on ;  those  I  have 
pvcbased,  and  will  deliver.  I  have  a  friend 
to^  that  esteems  jrou — He  has  bought  largely, 
a4  will  call  nothing  his,  till  he  has  seen  you. 
|f  a  visit  to  him  would  not  be  painful,  he  has 
^cffied  jt  may  be  this  morning. 
^  Mrs,  B,  Not  painful  in  the  least,  my  pam 
B  firom  the  kindness  of  my  friends.  VVhy  am 
I  lo  be  obliged  beyond  the  power  of  return  ? 

Lepf.  You  shall  repay  us  at  your  own  time, 
laave  a  coach  waiting  at  the  door-->Shall  we 
your  company,  madam  ?  [To  Charlotte. 

CW.  No;  my  brother  may  return  soon; 
HI  *y  and  receive  him. 

Mrs,  B,  He  may  want  a  comforter,  perhaps. 
J«t  Wl  upbraid  him,  Charlotte.  We  shan't 
M  absent  long.  Come,  sir,  since  I  must  be 
»  obliged. 

I  ^is  I  that  am  obliged*    An  hour,  or 
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less,  win  bie  suHlcient  for  us.  We  shall  find 
you  at  tome,  madam?  ' 

[To  Charlotie,  Exit  wilh  Mrs.  Beverlej  , 
Char,,  Certainly. 

Scene  H.— Stckelt's  Lodgings,    •  ' 

Enter  Stukely.  . 

Stake.  That  Lewson  suspects  me,  'tis  io^ 
plain.  Yet  why  should  he  suspect  me  ap^ 
pear  the  fn>na  of  Beverley  as  much  as  be. 
But  I  am  rich,  it  seems;  and  so  I  am^  thanks 
to  another's  folly  and  my  own  wisddm.  •  To 
what  use  is  wisdom,  but  to  tak^  advantage  of 
the  weak?  This  Beverley's  my  fool;  I  cheat 
him,  and  he  calls  me  friend.  But  more  bu«^ 
smess  must  be  dbne  yet — His  wife's'  jewels  £0*6 
unsold ;  so  is  the  rcversioo  of  his  undtf's  est&te: 
I  must  have  these  too.  And  then  there's  a 
treasure  above  all — I  love  his  wife — Before 
knew  this  Beverley  I  loved  her;  but»  like  a 
cringing  fool,  bowed  at  a  distance,  while  be 
stepped  in  and  won  her  ^  Never,  never  witt 
I  forgive  him  for  it.  Those  hints  this  mbi^~ 
ing  were  well  thrown  in-^Already  they  have 
fastened  on  her.  If  jealousy  shDuld  wdsJcen 
her  affections,  want  may  corrifpt'her.'virluc*- 
These  jewels  may  do  mui^i — He  shall  demand 
them  of  her ;  which,  when  mme,  shall  be^rionx 
verted  to  special  purposes—  ■    '•  , 

Enter  Bates. 
What  now,  Bates  ? 

Bates,  Is  it  a  wonder  then  to  see  me?  Thie 
forces  are  all  in  readiness,  and  only  waU  for 
orders.    Where's  Beverley? 

Stake,  At  last  night's  rendeKvons,  ^aiiiog 
for  me.    Is  Dawson  with  you?  . 

Bates.  Dressed  like  a  nobleman;  with 
ney  ia  his  pocket,  and  a  set  of  dice  that  shall 
deceive  the  devil. 

Stake,.  That  fellow  faas  a  head  to  undo  a 
nation;  but  for  the  rest,  they  are  such  low- 
mannered,  ill-looking  dogs,  I  wonder  Beverley 
has  not  suspected  them. 

Bates,  No  matter  for  manners  and  looks. 
Do  you  supply  them  with  money,  and  they 
are  p^entlemen  by  profession-^  The  passion  of 
gaming  casts  such  a  mist  before  the  eyes,  that 
the  nobleman  shall  be  surrounded  with  shar- 
pers, and  imagine  himself  in  the  best  company. 

Stake,  There's  that  Williams  too.  it  was 
he,  I  suppose,  that  called  at  Beverley's  with 
the  note  this  morning.  What  directions  did 
you  give  him  ? 

Bates*  To  knock  loud  and  be  clamorous. 
Did  not  you  see  him  ? 

Stake.  No ;  the  fool  sneaked  off  with  Jarvia. 
Had  he  appeared  withid  doors  as  directed,  the 
note  bad  been  discharged.  I  waited  there  on 
purpose.  I  want  the  women  to  think  well  of 
me,  for  Lewson's  grown  suspicious;  he  told 
me  so  himself. 

Bates,  What  answer  did  you  make  him? 

Stake,  A  short  one — That  I  would  sec  him 
soon  for  further  explanation. 

Bates,  We  must  take  care  of  him.  But 
what  have  we  to  do  with  Beverley  ?  Dawson 
and  the  rest  are  wondering  at  you. 

Stake,  Why,  let  them  wonder.  I  have  de- 
signs above  their  narrow  reach.  They  sec 
me  lend  hire  money,  and         stare  at  me. 
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Hut  ihty  are  fools.    I  ^aa|  him  to  belieTe 

Die  lj (^ggarcd  by  him. 

Hairs.  And  wh.il  llirn  ? 

Sluke,  Av,  tluriVs  the  question  j  but  no 
mntler;  ^1  ntghl  jou  may  lijiow  more.  He 
^raiU  U>T  rnt!  at  WibouV — I  fold  ibe  women 
,wljere  to  fill  J  Jjim, 

liij/es.  To  >vhal  purpose? 

Sfuke.  To  save  sU5|>ii:ion.  Il  IooLc4  friendly, 
niid  (hey  lliankcd  me. —  Old  Jarvjs  was  dis- 
^4|tc:iic;d  to  hjm, 
'  iJfitf's.  A  nil  may  rnlrcat  him  Iiomf  — 

S/ukr^  f^O'f  lie  txp(:cts  uioncy  from  me, 
but  Vil  bare  nofie.    Ihs  jrwets  must  go 

—  W^orncri  are  fasy  crealurca,  an  J  refuse 
notliing  where  tbcy  Iotc^  FuHow  to  AVilson's 
— Come,  sir. 

Let  fJrtidgirg  fot^U  by  bane  sty  grow  great; 

Tfie  ^liortcr  road  to  riches  is  deceit. 

IJExeunt 

ACT  IL 

SCEiTE  J.  —  A  GaTnin^-tmusn^f  i^ith  n  Table, 
lJo.v^  I)  ire  J  eh\ 
Bet  ICR  LEV  (itavo^^ered  sil/in^ 
Bev,  Why^  what  a  worfd  is  this!  The  slave 
iboL  dif^$  for  gold  receives  his  d:ii)v  pittancCj 
and  stteps  roiilented]  wbilc  tho^c  lor  whom 
be  labours  convert  ibeir  good  to  miscliief, 
inaMng  almtidaiicc  ibc  means  of  wiinb  What 
bad  T  lo  do  \\'\\\y  pkiy  ?  I  waiittd  itolh 
Mv  Wishes  and  my  mean^  were  efjuaf, 
1*00  r  followed  mf^  \^ilh  bless!  ngii,  love  scattered 
ro^cs  on  my  pillow,  and  mfuiiing  waked  me 
111  dL4jgbt — Ob,  biltur  tb ought,  thai  leads  to 
vliat  1  w.ai,  bv  what'  1  am  I  1  would  forget 
Lolh  — Who's  there? 

J*'ntvr  a  PP'akerm 

f'J'at't.  A  gen  tie  man,  sir,  inquires  for  you. 

//fi.'.  lie  nii^ht  have  used  less  c^eremony. 
StukelvT  i  suppose? 

^*;fV,  ^o,  sir,  a  slranf^er. 

Bet*.  \yt'%  show  bini  in.  [Z.riV  Pf^aiier] 
A  messenger  from  iSlukely  then  ■  from  Lira 
ibal  has  undone  me!  yet  all  in  friendship— » 
And  uow  he  knJs  me  bis  bltlc  to  bring  back 
fortune  U>  me. 

Jar  vis  ' — Wliy  ibis  intrusion  ? — ^Your  absence 
bad  Eieen  kinder. 

Jar.  \  came  in  dutv^  sir.  If  it  be  Ironble- 
some — 

Bev,  It  is  —  \  would  be  private  —  hid  even 
from  myself    "\Yho  sent  you  bithtr? 

*hir.  One  that  would  persu.^de  you  home 
again.  My  mistress  is  not  well — her  tears  told 
me  so. 

IJci\  Co  with  ihv  duty  there  then — IVythee, 
be  gone — I  bavc  no  business  for  tbpc. 

Jar*  \"es,  sir;  to  lead  you  from  ibis  place, 
i  am  your  servant  i^tilb  Your  prosperous  for- 
tune bk^sed  my  old  agct  If  that  has  left  you, 
I  must  not  ka^e  you» 

Bev,  Not  leave  me!  Hccall  past  lime  then; 
or,  through  ibis  scfs  of  storms  and  darkness, 
show  me  a  star  to  guide  me.— But  what  canst 
Ibou  ? 

Jar.  The  litlte  that  1  can  I  will.  You  have 
been  gencroui  to  me — I  would  not  offend  you, 

^^but— 


[Act  U. 

Bev,  N»;  tbiukV  thou  Fd  ruin  thee  too?  I  . 
have  enough  of  shame  already — My  wife!  my 
wife!  VVouldsl  thou  believe  il,  Jarvis?  I  have 
not  seen  her  all  this  long  nigbt—I,  who  have 
loved  her  so,  that  every  hour  of  absence  seemed 
as  a  gap  in  life!  but  other  bonds  have  held 
me — Oh,  1  have  played  the  boy !  dropping  my 
counter^  in  the  stream,  and  reaching  to  re- 
deem them,  lost  mpelf! 

Jar,  For  pity's  sake,  sir! — I  have  no  heart 
to  see  this  cnange.  , 

Bcv.  Nor  I  to  bear  it  —  How  speaks  ibt 
world  of  me,  Jarvis? 

Jar,  As  of  a  good  man  dead — Of  one  who, 
walking  in  a  dream,  fell  down  a  precipice. 
The  world  is  sorrjr  for  you. 

Bcv,  Ay,  and  pities  me— ^ Says  it  not  so? 
But  I  was  born  to  infamy.  Fll  tell  thee  what 
it  says;  it  calls  me  villain,  a  treacherous  hus- 
band, a  cruel  father,  a  false  brother,  one  lost 
to  nature  and  her  charities;  or,  to  say  all  in 
one  short  word,  it  calls  me — gamester.  Go 
to  thy  mistress — Fll  see  her  presently. 

Jar,  And  why  not  now?  nude  people  press 
upon  her;  loud,  bawling  creditors;  wretches 
who  know  no  pity — I  met  one  at  the  door- 
be  would  have  seen  my  mistress :  I  wanted 
means  of  present  payment,  so  promised  it  to- 
morrow: but  others  may  be  pressing,  and  she 
has  crief  enough  already. — Your  absence  bangs 
too  heavy  on  her. 

Beo,  Tell  her  Fll  come  then.  *  I  have  a  mo- 
ment's business.  But  what  hast  thou  to  do, 
with  my  distresses  ?  Thy  honesty  has  left  thee 
poor;  and  age  wants  comfort.  —  Keep  what 
thou  hast,  lest,  between  thee  and  the  grave, 
misery  steal  in.  I  have  a  friend  shall  counsel, 
me — This  is  that  friend. 

I 

Enter  Stukelt. 

Stake,  How  fares  it,  Beverley?  Honest  Mr. 
Jarvis,  well  met  That  viper,  vVilliaras!  was 
it  not  he  that  troubled  you  this  morning? 

Jar,  My  mistress  beard  bim  then;  1  am 
sorry  that  she  heard  bim. 

Bev.  And  Jarvis  promised  payment 
Stake,  That  must  not  be.   Tell  bim  FU  sa- 
tisfy him. 

Jar,  Will  you,  sir?  Heaven  will  reward  jou 
for  it. 

Beo,  Generous  Stukel^!  Friendship  like 
yours,  had  it  ability  like  will,  would  more  tfaas 
balance  the  wrongs  of  fortune. 

Stake,  You  think  too  kindly  of  me — Make 
haste  to  Williams ;  bis  clamours  may  be  rudie 
else.  [^^,  Joroi^ 

Jar,  And  my  master  will  go  borne'  again— 
Alas!  sir,  we  know  of  hearts  there  breaking 
for  his  absence.  \Kx£t^ 

Bev,  'Would  I  were  dead! 

Stake,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Pr'ythee,  be  a  man,  m4 
leave  dying  to  disease  and  old  age. '  Forliuii 
may  be  ours  again;  at  least  we'll  try  fbr't 

Bev.  No;  il  lias  fooled  us  on  too  far.  J 

Stake,  Ay,  ruined  us;  and  therefore 
sit  down  contented.    These  are  the  del^onitf- 
ings  of  men  without  money;  but  let  the  sbti 
ing  ore  chink  in  the  pockety  and  follj  tun 
to  wisdom.    We  are  fortune's  children — ^Tr«BC; 

il 


she's  a  fickle  mother;  but  shall  we  {Iroop 
came  she's  P«»if»t?^^^^  »»»»  «""'« 


has  smiler 


Scene  1.  2.] 

ftore,  and  these  ber  frowns  are  mearni  to  bright- 
en ihem. 

Betf.  Is  this  a  time  for  levity? — But  you 
are  single  in,  the  ruin,  and  therefore  may  talk 
lightly  of  it;  with  me  *tis  complicated  misery. 

Stuke,  You  censure  me  Unjustly;  I  hut  as- 
sumed these  spirits  to  cheer  my  iriend.  Heav- 
en knows  he  v^ints  a  comforter. 
What  new  misfortune  ? 

Siiike.  I  would  have  brought  you  money, 
hat  lenders  want  securities.  VVhat's  to  be 
done?  Ail  that  was  mine  is  yours  already. 

Bcv.  And  there*s  the  double  weight  that 
sinks  me.  I  have  undone  my  friend  too;  one 
who,  to  save  a  drowning  wretch,  reached  out 
his  hand,  and  perished  with  him. 

Stake.  Have  better  thoughts. 

Whence  are  they  to  proceed?  I  have 
nothing  left. 

Stu£e.\_Sighing']  Then  weVe  indeed  undone — 
What!  nothing?  No  moveables,  nor  useless 
trinkeis? — Bawbles  locked  up  in  caskets,  to 
starve  ibeir  owners?  I  have  ventured  deeply 
for  you. 

Bev.  Therefore  this  heart-ache;  for  I  am 
lost  beyond  all  hope. 

Siuke.  No;  means  may  be  found  to  save 
OS. — Jarvis  is  rich — Who  raado  him  so?  This 
is  no  time  for  ceremony. 

fietf.  And  is  it  for  dishonesty?  The  ^ood 
old  man !  Shall  I  rob  him  too  ?  My  friend 
would  grieve  for^t. — No;  let  the  little  that  he 
has  buy  food  and  clothing  for  him. 

Siuke.  Good  morning  then.  [Going. 

Bev.  So  hasty!  why,  then  good  morning. 

Siuke,  And  when  we  meet  again  upbraid 
me — Say  it  was  I  that  tempted  you — Tell 
Lewson  so,  and  tell  him  I  have  wronged  you 
— ^He  has  suspicions  of  me,  and  will  thank  you. 

Bev,  No;  we  have  been  companions  m  a 
rash  voyage,  and  the  same  storm  has  wrecked 
us  both:  mine  shall  be  self-upbraidings. 

Siuke.  And  will  they  feed  us?  You  deal  un- 
kindly by  me.  I  have  sold  and  borrowed  for 
Toa  while  land  or  credit  lasted;  and  now, 
when  fortune  should  be  tried,  and  my  heart 
whispers  me  success,  I  am  deserted  ^turned 
kK>se  to  beggary,  while  you  have  hoards. 

Bev,  \Yhal  hoards?  Name  them,  and  take 
them! 

Siuke.  Jewels. 

Sev,  And  shall  this  thriftless  hand  seize  them 
too?  My  poor,  poor  wife!  Must  she  lose  all? 
I  woula  not  wound  her  so. 

Siuke.  Nor  I|  but  from  necessity.  One  ef- 
fort more,  and  fortune  may  grow  kind. — 1  have 
nausual  hopes. 

Besf.  Think  of  some  other  means  then. 

Siuke.  I  have,  and  you  rejected  them. 

Bee.  Pr*ythee  let  me  bd  a  m^. 

Siuke*  Ay,  and  your  friend  a  poor  one — 
But  I  bave  done :  and  for  these  trinkets  /of  a 
woman,  why  let  her  keep  them  to  deck  her 
pride  with,  and  show  a  laughing  world  that 
she  has  (inery  to  starve  in. 

Be«^.  No ;  she  shall  yield  up  all — My  friend 
demands  it  But  need  we  have  talked  lightly 
of  her?  The  jewels  that  she  values  arc  truth 
and  innocence — ^Those  will  adorn  her  for  ever; 
and,  for  tiiB  rest,  she  wore  them  for  a  hus- 
hapd^s  pride,  and  to  his  wants  will  give  them. 
Alas !  you  know  her  not. — Where  shall  we  meet " 
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Siuke,  No  matter ;  I  hav<;  changed  my  mind 
— Leave  me  to  a  pi:ison ;  ^tis  the  reward  df 
friendship.  *  . 

Beif.  rerisli  mankl(id  first!  —  L^ave  j.6\i  to 
a  prison!  No !  fallen  as  yoti  see  me^  Tm  not 
that  wretch:  nor  would  , I  change  this  hearf,' 
o'ercharged  as  *lis  with  folly  and  misfortuiw^, 
for  one  most  prudent  and  most  happy,  if  cal- 
lous to  a  friend's  distress.  .  * 

Siuke.  You  are  too  warm.  - 

Bei>.  In  such  a  cause,  not  to  be  Iwarm  is  lb 
be  frozen.  Farewell— '1*11  meet  you  at  yovlr 
lodgings.  ' 

Stake.  UeOecl  a  lillle.~The  jewels  n||iy  be 
lost — Better  not  hazard  them —I  was  too  .pres- 
sing.  .  .  " 

Bep.  And  I  ungrateful.  Reflection  likes  up 
lime. — I  have  no  leisure  for't— Within  an  hour 
expect  me.  '^K.ci/. 

Stuke^  Tbe  thoughtless ,  shallow  prJiligal ! 
We  shall  have  sport  at  night  then — but  hold 
— The  jewels  are  not  ours  yet — ^The  lady"  may 
refuse  them— The  husband  may  relent  ^  too  — 
n^is.more  than  probable — Til  write  a  note  to  Bev- 
erley, and  the  contents  shall  spur  ^ini  to  de- 
mand them — But  am  1  grown  this  ro^ue  througti 
avarice?  No;  1  have  warmer  motives,  love  and 
revenge  —  Ruin  the  husband,  and  the  wift'-s 
virtue  may  be  hid  for. 

Enter  Bates.        •  ' 
Look  to  your  men.  Bates ;  there^s '  money 
stirring. — \Ve  meet  to-^tiight  upon  this  spol.-»- 
Hasten,  and  tell  them. — Hasten,  I  say,  the"  ro- 
gues will  scatter  else. 
Bates.    Not  till  their  leader  bids  ihchK 
Stake.  Give  them  the  word,  and  follow  it\c; 
I  must  advise  with  you — This  is  a  day  ofbii- 


Scene  H.— Beyerley*s  Lodgings. 
Enter  Beyerlet  and  Charlotte. 

Cltar.  Your  looks  are  changed  too ; — there's 
wildness^in  them.  My  wretched  sister!  How 
will  it  grieve  her  to  see  you  thus ! 

Bev.  No,  no ;  a  little  rest  will  case  me.  And 
for  your  Lewson's  kindness  to  her  it  has  my 
thanks;  I  have  no  more  to  give  him. 

Cfiar.  Yes ;  a  sister  and  her  fortune.  I  trifle 
with  him,  and  he  complains — My  looks,  he 
says,  are  cold  upon  him.    He  thinks  too — 

Bev.  That  I  have  lost  your  fortune — He  dares 
not  think  so. 

Cfiar.  Nor  does  he — ^you  are  too  quick  at 
jessing — He  cares  not  if  you  had.  Inat  care 
is  mine — 1  lent  it  you  to  husband,  and  now 
1  claim  it. 

Bev.  You  have  suspicions  then  ? 

Char.  Cure  them,  and  give  it  .me.. 

Bev.  To-  stop  a  sistcr^s  chidings? 

Char.  To  vindicate  her  brother.  , 

Bev.  How  if  he  needs  no  vindication  ? 

Char.  I  would  fain  hope  so.  • 

Bev.  Ay;  would  and  cannot — Leave  it  to 
time  then;  UWiU  satisfy  all  doubts. 

Char.  Mine  are  already  satisfied. 

Bev.  Tis  well.  And  when  the  subject  is 
renewed,  speak  to  me  like  a  sister,  and  I  will 
answer  like  a  brother. 

Char.  To  tell  me  Tra  a  beggar.— Why,  tell 
it  now.   I,  that  can  bcar^hc  ruin  of  those 
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Jearer  ta  me — ^iLe  rtim  of 
inf^nti  can  bertr  ih^t  loo. 

/fiTtv  No  rrtor*?  fifUib— you  wrm^  my  beart 

C/iiir*  *W*JuId  that  the  misery  wert!  all  your 
own!  But  Jrmoceticc  lausi  aullor-^l'iitbinidng 
rial«rl — who*o  dome  was  heaven  lo  him!  an 
augcl  flwcU  tlieie,  and  3  fUlle  cherub,  that 
croWiiM  h'lA  days  with  hkssingjs, — !low  bas  be 
this  he^ivirii^  In  league  wtlh  devils! 

/?jfi/*  Forbtfijr,  I  say;  reproaches  come  too 
laie;. — they.aeaixh,  but  cure  not.  And^  for  the 
fortime  jou  dt!m.ind,  we*l]  talk  lo^orrovr-  on'l 
**our  lemit^tH  may  he  mildtjr, 

€iiar.  Urj  if  'lis  fjinnc,  why  farewell  all.  I 
clarmcd  il  for  a  ii*lGr,— But  TJi  uphraid  no 
niorL'.  What  heaven  pfrmit^,  perhaps  it  may 
o*dajn.^ye|,  that  the  bushand,  father,  brother, 
shoufd  he  ils  instruments  of  vengeance! — Tis 
§ricvous  to  know  that! 

Bei>,  If  youVc  my  siller  suarc  the  remem- 
brance— il  wounds  too  deeply,  To-morFOw 
shaJl  ch^sir  all;  and  when  the  worst  is  known, 
it  may  be  belter  than  your  fe:irs*  Comfort  my 
wife;  and  for  the  pains  of  ahdence  FJl  make 
atonement 

Char-  See  where  she  comes *Look  cbeer- 
fulJy  upon  hi-r  Atfeclions  such  as  hers  are 
pryiugy  and  limd  those  eyes  1  bat  read  tlie  soul. 


nh=^ 


B^tt.  My  love  t  how  fares  it?  I  have  been 
a  truant  liushand, 

jlr#.  B.  But  we  meel  now,  and  that  heals 
a}]— Doubts  and  alarms  I  have  bad;  but  in 
this  dear  embrace  1  hury  and  forgi't  ihem.  My 
friend  here,  to  Li;\i\svfi~\  has  been 

indeed  a  Iricnd*  Charhittej  'tis  you  must  thank 
Limi  your  brolhcr^i  thanks  and  mine  are  of 
loo  little  value. 

Bet*.  Yd  what  wp  have  we^ll  pay.  I  thank 
you,  sir,  and  am  obliged.  I  would  sav  more,  but 
lhat  your  {rnndness  lo  ihc  wife  upbraids  the 
hushand\i  Inflies.  flad  I  been  wise,  she  bad 
not  trespassetl  on  your  bounty^ 

^or  has  she  trespassed.     The  little  I 
have  done  acceptance  overpays. 
Char.  So  friendship  thinks — 
Mrj;.  B*  Ant!  dpnhlcs  ohligallons  by  striving 
to  conceal  them — Well  talk  another  lime  ont 
I  — You  are  too  thoughtful,  love, 

Bci},  No;  I -have  reason  for  these  thonghts. 
Char,  And  hatred  for  the  cause  —  'Would 
you  bad  that  too!  . 

J}ev,'\  have — Y'bc  cause  was  avarice. 
Cfiar,  And  who  the  tempter? 
Bev,  A  ruined  friend — ruined  by  too  much 
kindness. 

Lew,  Ay,  worse  than  ruined )  stabbed  in  his 
fame,  mortally  stabbed — riches  can*t  cure 'him. 

Bcif,  Or  if  they  could,  those  I  have  drained 
him  of.  Somcthmg  of  this  he  hinted  in  the 
morning — that  Lcwson  bad  suspicions  of  him 
—  Why  these  suspicions?  \Angrilj, 

Letv»  At  school  wc  knew  tliis  Stiikefy.  A 
running,  plodding  boy  he  was,  sordid  and 
cruel,  slow  at  bis  task,  but  (]uick  at  shifts  and 
Irickinff.  He  schemed  out  mischief,  that  others 
miglit  ue  i^unisbed;  ami  would  tell  his  tale 
with  so  much  art,  that  for  the  lash  be  merited, 
rewards  and  praise  were  given  bim.  Show 
a  boy  with  such  a  miud,  and  time,  lhat 
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ripens  maahood  in  him,  shall  ripen  yice  too>— 
ril  prove  bim,  and  lay  bim  open  to  you— 
Till  then  be  warned — I  know  him,  and  there- 
fore shun  him. 

Bev,  As  I  would  those  that  wrong  him.^  ; 
You  are  too  busy,  sir. 

Mrs.  B,  No;  not  too  busy — Mistaken,  per- 
haps— ^That  had  been  milder. 

Letv.  No  matter,  madam.  I  can  bear  tkis, 
and  praise  |he  heart  that  prompts  it~Pity  sudi 
friendship  should  be  so  placea! 

Beif,  Again,  sir!  But  I'll  bear  too— You 
wrong  him,  Lewson,  and  will  be  sorry  foi^ 

Cfiar.  Ay ;  when  'tis  proved  be  wrongs  kin ' 
The  world  is  full  of  hypocrites. 

Beif,  And  Stukely  one — so  you  would  infer, 
I  think. — I'll  bear  no  more  of  this — ray  heart 
aches  for  him— I  have  undone  him, 
Leiv,  The  world  says  otherwise. 
Bev,  The  world  is  false  then — 1  have  bnsir 
ness   with  you,  love.  fTo  Mrs,  Beoerk^ 


We'll  leave  them  to  their  rancour.  \Goini, 

Char.  No ;  we  sh^li  find  room  within  fori 
— Come  this  way,  «ir.  [To  Lewson, 

Letv,  Another  time  my  friend  will  thaok 
me ;  that  time  is  hastening  too. 

[Exeunt  Letvson  and  CharhUe. 

Bev,  They  hurt  me  beyond  bearing  — h 
Stukely  false !  Then  honesty  has  left  us!  'Twere 
sinning  against  heaVten  to  think  so. 

Mrs,  B,  I  never  doubted  bim. 

Bev,  No;  you  are  charity.  Meekness  vA 
ever-during  patience  live  in  that  heart,  vik 
love  that  knows  no  change. — W^hj  did  1  ruin 
you  ? 

Mrs,  B,  You  have-not  ruined  me.  I  have 
no  wants  when  you  are  present,  i^or  wisbes 
in  your  absence,  but  to  be  blest  with  your 
return.  Be  but  resigned  to  what  bas  happened^ 
and  I  am  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

Bev.  My  generous  girl !— But  memory  "wii 
be  busy;  slill  crowding  'on  my  thoughts,  ts 
sour  iHe  present  by  the  past  I  have  anotbcr 
pang  too. 

Mr%,  B,  Tell  if,  and  let  me  cure  it. 

Bev,  That  friend >— 'that  generous  frien^ 
whose  fame  they  have  traduced — I  have  un- 
done bim'  too.  While  be  had  means  he  Icrt 
me  largely;  and  now  a  prison  must  be  his 
portion. 

Mrs,  B,  No;  1  hope  otherwise. 

Bev,'To  hope  must  be  to  act.  The  chari- 
table wish  feeds  not  the  hungry — •Somelbing 
must  be  done. 

Mrs,  B,  What? 

Bev.  In  bitterness  of  heart  he  told  me,  juil 
now  he  told  me,  I  bad  undone  bim.  ConM 
i  hear  that,  and  think  of  happiness?  ^^o,  1 
have  disclaimed  it  while  he  is  miserable. 

Mrs,  B,  The  world  may  mend  with  us,  anJ 
then  we  may  be  grateful.  There's  comfort  ii 
that  hope. 

Bt'v,  Ay,  'tis  the  sick  man's  cordial,  his  fw** 
miscd  cure;  while,  in  preparing  it,  tbe  patieil 
dies — VYbal  now  ? 

,   Enter  LucT. 
Lucy,  A  letter,  sir.    [Delivers  ii,  and  cxU 
Bev,  Tbe  hand  is  Stnkely's. 

[Opens  it,  and  reads^  to  himsei/ 
Mrs.  B,  And  brings  good  news — at  Jeat 
rU  hope  so — What  says  he,  lo^c? 
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[Act  III.  ScKME  1.] 

Bev,  Wfay  this  —  too  mucli  for  patience. 
Tet  be  directs  me  to  conceal  it  from  you. 

[Reads. 

Lei  your  haste  to  see  me  be  the  only  proof 
of  four  esteem  for  me,  I  Have  determined, 
since  9pe  parted,  to  did  adieu  to  England; 
ehoosinff  rather  to  forsake  my  countrf, 
•  Sum  oQ^e  my  freedom  in  it  io  the  means 
tpe  taJked  of.  Keep  this  a  secret  at  home, 
and  hasten  to  Hie  ruined,  R.  Stukely. 
'Ruined  by  friendship! — I  must  relicTe  or 
(bllow  bim. 

Urs,  B,  Follow  him  did  you  say?  Then  I 
am  lost  indeed ! 

Bev,  Ob,  this  infernal  vice !  how  has  it  sunk 
ne!  A  vice,  whose  highest  joy  was  poor  to 
iBj  domestic  happiness.  Yet  how  hare  i  pur- 
lud  it!  turned  aU  my  comforts  to  bitterest 
pao^  and  all  my  smiles  to  tears. — Damned, 
danmed  in&tuation ! 

jfrr.  B,  Be  cool,  my  life !    What  are  the 

BKafis  tbe  letter  talks  of?  Hare  you  —  have  I 
tfcoM  means?  Tell  me,  and  ease  me.  I  have 
BO  life  while  you  are  wretched. 

Beo.  No,  no ;  <it  must  not  be.  ^is  I  alone 
bare  sinned;  'tis  I  alone  must  suffer.  You  shall 
lacne  those  means,  to  keep  my  child  and  his 
wronged  mother  from  want  ana  wretchedness. 

Un,  B,  What  means  ? 

BeQ,  I  came  to  rob  you  of  them — ^but  can- 
no!— dare  not — Those  jewels  are  your '  sole 
itfpport.~I  should  be  more  than  monster  to 
RQuest  them. 

Mn,B,  My  jewels!  Trifles,  not  worth  speak 
bg  o(  if  weighed  against  a  husband*s  peace ; 
nt  let  them  purchase  that,  and  the  world's 
vealth  is  of  less  value. 

Bev,  How  little  do  I  seem  before  such  virtues 

Mrs,  B,  ^io  more,  my  love.  I  kept  tliem 
lill  occasion  called  to  use  them ;  now  is  the 
Mcasion,  and  I'll  resign  them  cheerfully. 

Betf,  VVhy,  well  he  rich  ia  lore  then.  But 
tkis  txcess  cf  kindness  melts  me.  Yet  for  a 
tiend  one  would  do  much --r  He  has  denied 
■e  nothing. 

Mrs,  B,  Come  to  my  closet — But  let  him 
ttoage  wisely.  We  have  no  more  to  give  him. 

Bev,  Where  learned  my  love  this  excellence  ? 
^heaven's  own  teaching:  that  heaven,  which 
to  an  angel's  form  has  given  a  mind  more 
Jofely.  I  am  unworthy  of  you,  but  will^  de- 
«Hve  you  better. 
Henceforth  my  follies  and  neglects  shall  cease, 
And  all  to  come  be  penitence  and  peace; 
Vice  shall  no  more  attract  me  with  her  charms, 
Nor  pleasure  reach  me,  but  in  these  dear  arms. 

[Exeunt 

ACTllL 
Scene  I — Stceely's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Stuksly  and  Bates. 
Sluke,  So  runs  the  world,  Bates.    Fools  are 
&e  natural  prey  of  knaves ;  nature  designed 
"■em  so,  when  she  made  lambs  for  wolves. 
i1k  laws,  that  fear  and  policy  have  framed, 
Bature  disclaims :  she  knows  but  two,  and  those 
»e  force  and  cUnning.    The  nobler  law  is 
"Jree;  but  then  there's  danger  inH;  while  cun- 
Bnigj  like  a  skilful  miner,  works  safely  and 


Boies.  And  therefore  wisely, 
we  nerves  and  sinews;   ' 


Force  must 
cunning  wants  nei- 


h  shall  trip  xYkt 


then     The  dwarf  that  ha$ 
giant's  heels  up. 

Stake,  And  biiid  him  to  the  ground.  Why, 
we'll  erect*  a  shrine  fbr  nature,  and  be  her 
oracles.  Conscience  ia  wcfakneas}  fear  ma^« 
it,  and  fear  maintains  i^  The  dread  of  shame, 
inward  reproaf^hes,  and  fictitious  burnings  swell 
out  the  phantom.  Nature  knowi  none  of  thisf 
her  laws  are  freedom. 
Bates,  Sound  doctrine,  and  weH  delivrrtod! 
Stfike,  We  are  sincere  loo,  and  practise 
what  we  teacfa.  Let  the  grave  pedant  say  i9k 
much. — But  now  to  business — The  jewels  are 
disposed  of,  and  Beverley  again  worth,  rao^y. 
If  my  design  succeeds,  this  night  we  finish 
with  him — Go  tp  your  lodgings,  anH  be  husy 
• — You  understand  conveyances,  and.  cab  make 
ruin  suicc-  "  '  . 

Bales,  Better  stop  here.  Tbe  sale  of  thi» 
reversion  may  be  talked  of -^There's  danger 
in  it.  •        .  ■• 

Stake.  No,  His  the  mark  I  aim  at  We'H 
thrive  and  laugh.  You  are  tfae  purchaser,,  and 
there's  the  payhient.  [Giving  a  Pocket-boek^ 
He  thinks  you  rich;  and  so  you  shall  bei 
^uire  for  titles,  and  deal  hardly;  Hwiti.iook 
like  honesty. 

Bates,  How  if  he  suspects  ua?  t 
Stake,  Leave  it  to  me.  I  study  hearfS|  and 
when  to  work  upon  them.  Go  to  ypur  iodg> 
ings;  and  if  we  come,  he  busy  ot^  paters. 
Talk  of  a  thoughtless  age,  of  gaming  anv  ex- 
travagance; you  have  a  face  for't 

Bates,  A  feeling  too  that  would'  avoid  it. 
We  push  too  far but  1  have  cautioned- you. 
If  it  ends  ill,  you'll  think  oCme — adieu.  ££driy& 
Stake.  This  fellow  sins  by  halves;  his  fears 
are  conscience  to  him.  Fll  turn  these  fears  to 
use.  Rogues  that  dread  jhame  will  still  he 
greater  rogues  to  hide  their  guilt — Lewsoo 
grows  troublesome --We  must  get  rid  of  him 
— He  knows  too  much.  I  have  a  tale  for  Bev- 
erley; part  of  it  truth  too — He  shall  call  Lew- 
son  to  account — If  it  succeeds,  'tis  well;  if 
not,  we  must  try  other  means ^But  here  he 
comes — I  must  dissemble. 

Enter  Beverley. 
Look  lo  ihc  (loor  there! — [In  a  seeming  Frig/u] 
— My  friend  ! — I  thought  of  other  visitors. 

Bev.  No;  these  shall  guard  you  from  them. 
[Offering  Notes]  Take  them,  and  use  them 
cautiously^Thc  world  deals  hardly  by  us; 

Stake,  And  sbail  I  leave  you  destitute  ?  No  ; 
your  wants  are  the  greatest  Another  climate 
may  treat  me  kinder.  The  shelter  of  to-night 
takes  me  from  this. 

Bev,  Let  these  be  your  support  then  —  Yet 
is  there  need  of  parting  ?  I  may  have  means 
again;  we'll  share  them,  and  live  wisely. 

Stake,  No ;  I  should  tempt  you  on.  Habit 
is  nature  in  me:  ruin  can't  cure  it.  Even  now 
I  would  be  gaming.  Taught  by  experience  as 
I  am,  and  knowing  this  poor  sum  is  all  that's 
led  us,  I  am  for  venturing  still — And  say  I 
am  to  blame— Yet  will  this  little  supply  our 
wants?  No;  we  must  put  it  out  to  usury. — 
Whether  'lis  madness  in  me,  or  some  restless 
impulse  of  good  fortune,  I  yet  am  ignorant; 
Uut— 

Betf,  Take  it,  and  succeed  then.    Til  try  no 
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[Act  II. 


Smk^.  Tis  surely  impulse;  it  pleads  so 
jtroii^lv — But  YOU  are  cold— WVII  eVn  part 
licre  then.  And  for  lliis  last  rcscrre,  keep  it 
for  Wlter  tr^e^;  Til  have  tioae  on^t.  I  thank 
jtiu  ihoug  by  ^nd  wtU  ic«k  fort  line  singly^ 
One  ihm^  I  h^d  forgot — 
IS  H  r 

Siukc.  Perha|>s  'twere  best  fargolteii.  But 
f  am  open  in  my  ualur**,  and  k^hTous  for  the 
honour  of  my  frieud  ^Lewson  Jipcaks  freely 

of  Toil* 

JSnu  or  you  I  know  he  does, 

Siftk^,  i  can  forgive  him  for't;  Lul,  for  my 
friend,  Tni  angry. 

y^f*i',  VVhrit  says  he  of  me? 

Stukt^.  Th^%  (jfiarfotlc's  forlttiic  Is  embezzled 
— He  l^Wki  oWi  loudlj. 

Jie*.K  !le  shall  be  silenced  tben-^How  heard 
you  of'-itP 

Sfukc.  From  many.  He  queslioned  Bates 
aliouL  it.    Vou  niuat  account  with  him,  he  says. 

y/r*'*  Or  he  wilb  me— and  soon  too. 

Sttiice,  Speak  miJdly  to  liim.  Cautions 
are  beAl, 

fJI  tbifik  on'l— Bni  wbilbcr  go  you? 

Sifikc.  FVom  povcrly  and  prrsoas — No  mat- 
ter w hither.  Ii  fortune  cliange^i  you  may 
hear  from  roe. 

livv.  May  these  be  prosperous  then,  \0f- 

they  *"*re  ynurs — I  have  sworn  it,  Jnd  "wfll  have 
nothing — Take  tlictn,  and  ujse  them. 

Stttkr.  ^irtf^ly  1  will  not— iMy  cares  arc  for 
my  friend-  for  bi.4  to.st  fortune  «)]iil  ruined  hm- 
ly.  All  separate  interests  1  disclaim.  To- 
ether  wc  have  fallen'  together  we  must  rise, 
ly  heartf  my  honour,  and  affections,  all  will 
have  It  5o. 

Bet\  I  am  weary  of  being  fooled. 
Sttik^.  And  so  Am  I — Here  let  us  part  then 
^Thcse  hodingi  of  good  fortune  shall  all  he 
stifled;    call   Ibern  foUy,   and  forgot  ihem  — 
iarewcH. 

/ie^^  No  J  slay  a  moment  —  Ilow  my  poor 
hearths  distractc<3 1  I  have  the  hidings  too ;  but 
whether  eaUgbl  from  you^  or  prompted  by  my 
good  or  evil  genius,  I  know  not  — The  trial 
ihatl  determine — And  yet,  my  "^^vifr — 

S^ukc,  Ay,  ay,  shell  chide. 

JIet^»  No;  my  chidings  are  all  here. 

\_Pointing  to  his  Heart. 

Stuke,  ni  not  persuade  you. 

JBe^f.  I  am  persuaded ;  by  reason  too  ;  the 
strongest  reason,  necessity.  Oh,  could  I  but 
regain  the  height  I  have  fallen  from,  heaven 
should  forsake  mc  in  my  latest  hour,  if  I  again 
mixed  in  these  scenes,  or  sacrificed  the  hus- 
band*s- peace,  his  joy,  and  best  ailections,  to 
avarice  and  infamy. 

Stuke.  I  have  resolved  like  you;  and,  since 
our  motives  are  so  honest,  why  should  we 
fear  success? 

Jfet^.  Come  on  then — Where  shall  wc  meet? 

Stuke.  At  Wilspn's  — Yet  if  it  hurls  you, 
leave  me:  1  have  misled  you  often. 

Bep.  We  have  misled  each  other — But  come ! 
Fortune  is  fickle,  and  may  be  tir*d  with  plagu- 
ing us — There  let  us  rest  our  hopes. 

Stake.  Yet  think  a  little. 

Brp.  I  cannot — thinking  but  distracts  mie. 
When  desperation  leads,  all  thoughts  are 
vain;. 


Reason  would  lose  what  rashness  may  ob- 
tain.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IL -BEVERUfiY^s  Lodgings, 

lEnter  Mrs.  Beverley  and  Charlotte. 

CJiar,  *Twas  all  a  scheme,  a  mean  one; 
unworthy  of  my  brother. 

Mrs,  JS.  No,  I  am  sure  it  was  not — Slukelj 
is  honest  too,,  I  know  he  is. — This  madocts 
has  undone  them  both. 

Char,  My  hrother  irrecoverable  —  You  vt 
too  spiritless  a  wife — A  mournful  tale,  mixe^ 
\Vith  a  few  kind  words,  will  steal  away  your 
soul.  The  world^s  too  subtle  for  such  ^ood- 
ness.  Had  I  been  by,  he  should  have  askei 
your  life  sooner  than  those  jewels. 

Mrs,  B,  He  should  have  had  it  then. 
\VFarmtjr7\  I  live  but  to  oblige  him.  Sbi 
who  can  love  and  is  beloved,  like  me,  will  do 
as  much.  Men  have  done  more  for  mistress^ 
es,  and  women  for  a  base  deluder:  and  shall 
a  wife  do  less  ?  Your  chidings  hurt  me,  Charlollc. 

Char,  And  come  too  late ;  they  might  han 
saved  you  else.    How  could  he  use  you  so? 

Mrs^  B,  Twas  friendship  did  it  His  heart 
was  breaking  for  a  friend. 

Char,  The  friend  that  has  betrayed  him. 

Mrs,  B,  Pr'ythee  don*t  think  so. 

Char,  To-morrow  he  accounts  with  mc. 

Mrs,  B,  And  fairly — I  will  not  doubt  it  *  | 

Char,  LInless  a  friend  has  wanted— 1  ban 
no  patience — Sister!  sister!  we  are  bound  t^ 
ciirse  this  friend. 

Mrs,  B,  My  Beverley  speaks  nobly  ofkisw' 

Char,  And  JLewson  truly — But  I  displeast 
you  Avith  this  talk. — To-morrow  will  instruct  iu> 

Mrs.  B,  Slay  till  it  comes  then  — 1  woulJ 
not  think  so  hardly.  « 

Char,  Nor  I,  hut  from  conviction — Yet  we 
have  hope  of  better  days.  My  uncle  is  iofin% 
and  of  an  age  that  threatens  hourly — Or  if  M 
lives,  you  never  have  offended  him;  and  if\ 
distresses  so  unmerited  he  will  have  pity. 

Mrs.  B,  i  know  it,  and  am  cheerful.  V\i 
have  no  more  to  lose;  and  for  what  is  gonCr 
if  it  biings  prudence  home,  the  purchase  wai 
well  made. 

Cliar,  My  Lewson  will  he  kind  too. 
he  and  I  have  life  and  means  you  shall  divide 
with  us — And  see,  he's  here. 

Enter  Lews  ox. 
We  were  just  speaking  of  you. 
Lew.  Tis  best  to  interrupt  you  then.  Fc^ 
characters  will  bear  a  scrutiny ;  and  wl»«J 
the  bad  outweighs  the  good,  he's  safest  thaq 
least  talked  o£    What  say  you,  madam? 

\To  CharloUt. 

Char,  That  I  hate  scandal,  tliough  a  wonm 
— therefore  talk  seldom  of  you. 

Mrs.  B,  Or,  with  more  troth,  that  ihoud 
a  woman,  she  loves  to  praise — therefore  lal« 
always  of  you.    Til  leave  you  to  decide  it.  ^ 

Lew,  How  good  and-amiahle!  I  came  to  Iw 
in  private  with  you,  of  matters  that  concern  .>o» 

Char.  What  matters? 

Lew.  First,  fihswer  me  sincerely  to  what  I  ask 

i.har.  Propose  your  question. 

Lew.  *Tis  now  a  tedious  twelvemonth 
with  an  open  and  kind  heart,  you  ^aid  yoj 
loved  me.    And  when,  in  consequence  of 
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'  sweet  words,  I  pressed  for  marriaee,  you  g[ave  other, 
a  ToluntaxT  promise  that  you  -v/oulcTliTe  for  me. 
Char,  You  tiiiak  me  changed  then? 

[Angrily. 

I  Z«(P.  I  did  not  say  so.  Time  ana  a  near 
ac^uaiotance  with  my  faults  may  have  brought 
change— if  it  he  so;  or  for  a  moment,  if  you 
bate  wished  this  promise  were  unmade,  here 
i  acquit  you  of  it — This  is  my  question  then; 
and  with  such  plainness  as  I  ask  it,  I  shall 
i  entreat  an  answer.  Have  you  repented  of  this 
promise  ?  « 

Char,  VVhv  am  I  doubted? 

Lew.  My  doubts  are  of  myself.  I  have  my 
I  bolts,  and  you  have  obserration.  If,  from  my 
temper,  my  words,  or  actions,  you  hate  con- 
CflTcd  a  thought  against  .me,  or  even  a  wish 
Ibr  separatioh,  all  tbat  has  passed  is  nothing. 

Char,  Why  now  Til  answer  you.  'Your 
Mrts  are  prophecies — I  am'  really  changed. 

hw.  Indeed 1 

Char,  I  could  torment  you  now,  as  you  haTe 
me;  but  it  is  not  in  my  nature.^Tfaat  I  am 
cba^ed,  I  own:  for  what  at  first  was  incli- 
nation is  now  grown  reason  in  me ;  and  from 
ifcal  reason,  had  I  the  world,  nay,  were  1 
foorer  than  the  poorest,  and  you  too  want- 
Jig  bread— 1  would  be  yours,  and  happy. 

Lew,  Mv  kindest  Charlotte!  [Taking  her 
Hand]  Thanks  are  too  poor  for  this — and 
Irords  too  weak!  But  if  we  loved  so,  why 
Ikould  our  union  be  delayed  ? 
*  Char.  For  happier  times.  The  present  are 
loo  wretched. 


Keep  what  you  know  a  secrei-;  \and 
when  we  meet  to-morrow ,  mor«  •  may  -  he 
known. — FarewcH.  [vfcxiV*. 

Char.  My  poor,  poor  sister  I.  how  would 
this  wound  her!  But  Til  conceal  it,  and  speak 
comfort  to  her.  •  [Exit, 


Lew,  i  may  have  reasons  that  press  it  now. 
CW.  What  reasons? 

Lew,  The  strongest  reasons;  unanswerable 

Char,  Be  quick  and  name  them. 

Lew,  First  promise,  that  to-morrow,  or  the 

Bt  day,  you  will  be  mine  for  ever. 

Char,  I  do — though  misery  should  succeed. 

Ixw,  Thus  then  !  seize  you!  And  with  you 
Unrj  joy  on  this  side  heaven! 

Utar,  Now,  sir,  your  secret 

Lew,  Your  forti4iie*s  lost. 

Char,  My  fortane  lost! — I'll  study  to  be 

nnble  then.  But  was  my  promise  claimed 
W  this?  How  nobly  generous!  W^hcre  learned 
^  ibis  sad  news  r 

Lew,  From  Bates,  Stukeley's  prime  affent.  I 
^▼e  obliged  him,  and  he's  grateful— He  told 
K  me  in  friendship,  to  warn  me  from  my 
Cbrlotte. 

filar.  *Twas  honest  in  him,  and  Til  esteem 
■n  for  it 

Lew,  He  knows  much  more  than  he  has  told. 
Char,  For  me  it  is  enough.    And  for  your 
t^erous  love,  I  thank  you  from  my  souL  )f 
you'd  oblige  me  more,  give  me  a  little  time. 
Lew.  Why  time  ?  It  robs  us  of  our  happiness. 
Char,  I  hare  a  task  to  learn  first  The  little 
fnde  this  fortune  gave  me  must  be  subdued. 
Onft  we  were  equal ;  but  now  'tis  otherwise ; 
lor  a  life  of  obligations,  I  have  not  learned 

to  bear  it   

Lew.  Mine  is  that  life.   Yo^  are  too  noble^  hXsA, 
^2&ar.  Leave  me  to  think  on^t  Bev, 

'Lew,  To-morrow  then  you'll  fix  my  hap  Traitor. 

jpness?  J  r 

A<1  that  I  can  I  will. 

"it  mM  ibe  <p ;  war  live  but  for  each  next  upon  myself. 


ScsNE  III. — A  Room  in  a  Gaimng-hou^e. 
Enter  BEyfiRLBY  and  S^\it^tYi 
Bev,  Whither  would  you  lead  roe? 

[Angriljr. 

Stake,  Where  we  may  ycnt  oi;^  cCirses, 
BeP,  Ay,  on  yourself,  and  thosh  damned 
counsels  that  have  destroyed  me;    A  thousand 
fiends  were  in  that  bosom,  and  all  l^'t  loose  to 
tempt  me — I  had  resisted  else.' 

Stake,  Go  on,  sir — I  hare  ■  desei^ed  tUs 
from  you. 

Bev,  And  curses  everl^isting — ^Time  is  too  ' 
scanty  for  th^m — 

Slake.  What  have  I  done? 
Betf,  W^hat  the  arch -devil  of  old  did — 
soothed  with  false  hopes  for  ccrtahi»  ruin* . 

Slake,  Myself  unhurt;  nay,  pleased  at  your 
destruction — So  your  words  meari.  VVby,  tell 
it  to  the  world.  I  am  too  poor  to  'Mn^l  a 
friend  in't 

Bev,  A  friend!  What's  he?  I  had  a  friend. 
Stake,  And  have  one  stilL 
Bev,  Ay;  I'll  tell  you  of  this  friend.  He 
found  me  happiest  of  the  happy.  Fortune  and 
honour  crowned  me ;  and  love  and  pe^^ce  lived 
in  my  heart  One  spark  of  folly  luk-kcd  tJierc; 
that  too  he  found:  and  by  deceitful  breaOi 
blew  it  into  flames,  that  have  consumed  me;. 
This  friend  were  you  to  me. 

Stake,  A  little  more,  perhaps — The  friend; 
who  gave  his  all  to  save  you;  and  not  suc^ 
ceeding,  chose  ruin  with  you.  But  no  matter, 
I  have  undone  you,  and  am  a  villain. 

Betf,  .No;  I  think  not — The  villains  are 
within. 

Slake.  What  villains? 
Bev.  Dawson  and  the  rest — ^We  have  been 
dupes  to  sharpers. 

Slake.  How  know  you  this?  I  have  had 
doubts  as  well  as  you ;  yet  still  as  fortune 
changed  I  blushed  at  my  own  thoughts. — But 
you  have  proofs,  perhaps? 

Bev.  Ay,  damned  ones.  Repeated  losses— 
Night  after  night,  and  no  reverse — Chance  has 
no  hand  in  this. 

Slake.  I  think  more  charitably;  yet  I  am 
peevish  in  my  nature,  and  apt  to  doubt — The 
world  speaks  fairly  of  this  Dawson ;  so  it  does 
of  the  rest  We  have  watched  them  closely 
too.  But  'tis  a  right  usurped  by  losers,  to 
think  the  winners  knaves — We'll  have  more 
manhood  in  us. 

Bev,  I  know  not  what  to  think — ^This  night 
has  stung  me  to  the  quick — Blasted  my  rep- 
utation too^I  have  bound  my  honour  to  these 
vipers;  played  meanly  upon  credit,  till  I  tired 
thcQd ;  and  now  they  shun  me,  to  rifle  one 
another.    What's  to  be  done? 

Slake.  Nothing.    My  counsels  have  been 


By  heaven  I'll  not  survive  this  shame 
r  'tis  you  have  brought  it  on  me. 

me  the  means 
murder  here,  and 


[Taking  hold  of  hini\  Show 
to  save  me,  or  I'll  commit  a  mi 
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Sfuke*  WUj,  do  ii  tlieiv  and'  riil  me  ofinr 

gratitude^ 

Zfcp.  Pr'vthcc  forffiTe  this  (;i>i{^u»^n —1  speak 
(  know  not  wKat^H;ige  Titid  licspnir  are  in 
my  lirarl,  and  hurry  mc  lo  niadtiess.  My 
home  it  horror  to  ni<?— Dl  not  rclurii  lo  it 
SpL'alc  qiit^kfy ;  IcN  me^  if,  in  this  wreck  of 
fotiuni^^  one  hope  r€matn»?  Name  it(  and  be 
my  oracle,  .  * 

Sittk^i  To  vcnl  your  cursca  on — Vou  have 
Kestowctl  l)ivm  (jKcraliv,  Ti»ke  your  own 
C4)i/iisel:  iifjd  5h4>iiJd  a  Aesftertniii  hnjtc  present 
itself,  'jwill  suit  vour  despc^t^le  fortune.  I'll 
not  jmItls*^  yrlii* 

VSt  ^^t  iKip*^?  By  heiivca  I'll  raich  at 
ii,  iit>wc¥«r  di»#porate.  1  aitL  $0  «unk  in  Fnisery 
it  <':atii]i>l^Jay  iuc  ]o\T«r* 
Sinkf*.  Vou  have  :in  uncle* 
JJei.\  Ay;  what  of  hiiii? 
Sfuh\  Old  men  live  long  l^y  [empcrance ; 
liilc  ihcir  hcln  atari oa  eipeclaLion. 
iff^i*.  What  mt-nii  yo"  ? 
Sluke*  /Vh^l  the  revtrAiQn  of  Lis  cMate  is 
youra;    &ild  wiil  briuj;  money  to  imy  debts 
wiilr— Nay  morc^  it  may  rclrie^c  %v1m15  past 
£fci'.  Or  leavt  my  child  a  Lfggar. 
Sftifcf,  Anil  wJi:il\  his  futht-i  ?  A  tlishonour- 
3fil<f  owe;  cffpigiptl  for  aums  be  cannot  pay — 
That  shpnld  he  thou^Kl  of 

Jliiv.  It  h  my  shame— TIji?  poison  that  in- 
Aames  n*t\  \\lierc  shall  we  go?  To  whom? 
Vm  impatient  till  all's  loit* 

Sii4kt\  All  may  he  yours  agiiin — Your  man 


ha5 
jus 


lui'i^e  funds  at  hjs  command, 
tly  by  ^ou- 


;iud  will  ilea 

Brt\  I  am  resolved — -reK  tliPm  within  we'll 
mct't  them  presently  j  and  wilh  full  purses, 
loo— Come,  lollow  mc* 

Siuki^^  No;  Til  have  no  hand  in  this;  nor 
do  I  counsel  it — I  se  your  discretion,  and  act 
from  that*    Yoa*ll  find  me  al  my  lodgings. 
BcifM  Succeed  what  will,  this  night  J'U  dare 
Ihrr  worst; 
Tjs  loss  of  fear  to  be  completely  curst. 

[Exit. 

Sitikf.  Why^,  lose  it  lb  en  for  ever — tear  is 
the  mind's  worst  evil:  and  *tis  a  friendly  of- 
fice to  drive  it  from  t be  bosom — I  hiis  far  has 
fortune  crowned  me — Yet  Beverley  is  rich; 
rich  in  his  wife's  best  treasure,  her  honour 
mnd  alTections*  I  would  ^iipnlant  him  there 
too.  Charlotte  h  sonirtimes  absent.  The  seeds 
of  jealousy  are  sown  already,  1/  1  mistake 
not,  they  have  taLen  root  too.  Now  is  the 
time  lo  ripen  lliem,  and  reap  the  harTe^t'  The 
softest  of  her  sex,  if  wronged  in  Iotc,  or 
thinking  that  she's  wronged,  becomes  a  tigress 
i  n  re  v  e  ng  e  —  V\ I  i  nsta  n  tly  lo  B  e  v  e  rhy 's  —  No 
matter  for  the  danger — When  beauty  leads  us 
on,  indiscretion  to  rellect,  and  cowardice 
to  doubt,  lExit, 

ScEMi  IV,— Beverley's  Lodgings > 
Miiier  Mrs,  Beverley  and  hvc\, 
Mrs,  JJ.  Did  Charlotte  tell  3*0 u  any  thJng,f 
Lticj  .  No,  inadam. 

MrA\  li.  She  looked  roiifused,  metliought ; 
said  she  had  business  willi  bcr  Lewson ;  which 
when  I  pressed  to  know,  tears  only  were  bcr 
snswen 

Lnej  Shfl  seemed  in  baste  too — Yet  her 
return  may  bring  you  comlbrt  ^ 


Mrs.  B.  Let  bini  be  well 


[Act  m.  ScEKi  4.; 

Mrs.B.  No,  my  kind  girl;  I  was  not  boq 
fqr  it--But  why  do  I  distress  thee  ?  Thy  sym 
natbizing  heart  bleeds  for  (ht  ills  of  other«- 
vVbal  pity  that  thy  mistress  can't  rewap 
tbee!  But  there's  a  power  above,  .that  sm 
and  will,  remember  all.  [Knocking]  Em 
there's  some  one  entering. 

Lucjr^  Perhaps  'tis  my  master,  madam. 

too,  and  I  4 
satisfied.  [Goes  io  tlte  Door  and  listens]  Nl 
'tis  another's  voice. 

Re-enter  Lucy,  vpith  Stukely. 
Lucjr,  Mr.  Stukely,  madam.  [Exi 
Stake,  To  meet  you  thus  alone,  mailai^ 
was  what  I  wished.  Unseasonable  visits,  whj 
friendship  warrants  them,  need  no  excuse^ 
therefore  I  make  none.  \ 
Mrs.  B.  What  mean  you,  sir?  And  whe^ 
is  your  friend?  , 

Stake.  Men  may  bate  secrets,  madam,  wUd 
their  best  friends  are  not  admitted  to. 
parted  in  the  morning  not  soon  to  meet^agaii 
Mrs,  B.  You  mean  to  leave  *  us  thea-|| 
leave  your  country  too?  I  am  no  stranger j 
your  reasons,  and  pity  your  misfortunes.  . 

.Slake,  Your  pity  has  undone  you.  Coi|| 
Beverley  do  this?  That  letter  was  afalseoBCj 
a  mean  contrivance  to  rob  you  of  your  jevi^ 
— I  wrote  it  not.  i 
Mrs.B.  Impossible!  Whence  came  it  tlidj 
Stake.  Wronged  as  I  am,  madam,  1  ma 
speak  plainly.  , 

Mrs.  B,  Do  so,  and  ease  me. — Yourlnnl 
have  troubled  me.  Reports,  you  say,  are  itin 
ing — Reports  of  whom?  You  wished  qie  nl 
to  credit  them. — W^hat,  sir,  are  these  repodf 
Stake.  I  thought  them  slander,  raadanl;  ^ 
cautioned  vcC  fnendship,  lest  ^om  ofiicioj 
tongues  the  talc  bad  reacjied  you  with  dou^ 
aggravation. 

Mrs.  B.  Proceed,  sir. 
Stake.  It  is  a  debt  due  to  my  fame;  dusi 
an  injured  wife  too. — We  are  both  injures 
Mrs.  B.  How  injured  ?   And  who  has  ii 
jured  us? 
Stake.  My  friend — your  husband. 
Mrs.  B,  You  would  resent  for  both  tha 
but  know,  sir,  my  injuries  are  my  own,  a 
do  not  need  a  champion. 

Stake.  Be  not  too  hasty,  madam.    I  coi 
no^  in  resentment,  but  for  acquittance.  Yi 
thought  me  poor;  and  to  the  feigned  dislrei^ 
of  a  friend  gave  up  your  jewels.  f 
Mrs.  B.  I  gave  them  to  a  husband. 
Stake.  Who  gave  them  to  a — 
Mrs.  B.  What?  whom  did  be  give  them 
Stake.  A  mistress. 

Mrs,  B.  No ;  on  jny  life  be  did  not 

Stake.  Himself  confessed  it,  with  curses  < 
her  avarice. 

Mrs.B.  I'll  not  believe  it — ^He  has  no  mistrei 
or,  if  he  has,  why  is  it  told  to  me? 

Stake.  To  guard  you.  against  insults.  1 
told  me^  that,  to  move  you  to  compliance,  i 
forged  that  letter,  pretending  I  was  ruin« 
ruined  by  bini  too.  The  fraud  succeeded;  ai 
what  a  trusting  wife  bestowed  in  pit^i  ^ 
lavished  on  a  wanton. 

Mrs.  B.  then  I  am  lost  indeed^  His  ibili 
I  have  y^vn^^v^^^^^i,  a^  «a*i 
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approach  of  poTerty  without  a  tear^My  af- 
fectioiu,  my  strong  affections,  supported  me 
ihrougli  ererj  trial. 

Stiike.  Be  patient,  niadanv 
^Jtfrf.  B.  Patient !  the  barbarous,  ungrateful 
ian!  And  does  he  think  that  the  tenderness 
if  mj  heart  is  his  best  security  for  wounding 
I?  But  he  shall  find  that  injuries  such  as  these 
aa  arm  my  weakness  £6r  yengeance  and  redress. 
^Stuke,  Ha!  then  I  may  succeed.  [Aside] 
Bedress  is  in  your  power. 

Mrs.  B.  What  redress  ? 
'  Stuke,  Forgive  me,  madam,  if,  in  my  seal 
to  seire  jou,  I  hasard  your  displeasure.  Think 
of  your  wretched  state.  Already  want  sur- 
Touiids  you  —  Is  it  in  patience  to  hear  that? 
To  see  your  helpless  litlfe  one  robbed  of  his 
birtlin^ht  ?  A  sister  too,  with  unavailing  tears, 
bmentuig  hef  lost  fortune  ?  No  comfort  left 
fn^  bat  ineffectual  pity  from  the  few,  out- 
vnebed  by  insults  from  the  many. 

Ifrs.  B,  Am  I  so  lost  a  creature  ? — Well, 
ar,  iDV  redress? 

StuiK.  To  be  resoWed  is  to  secure  it  The 
■image  vow  once  yiolated,  is,  in  the  sight 
of  heaven,  dissolved — Start  not,  but  hear  me. 
Tu  now  the  summer  of  your  youth:  time 
,las  not  cropped  the  roses  from  your  cheek, 
Jk"^^  sorrow  ion^  has  washed  them.  Then 
t  your  beauty  wisely,  and,  fireed  by  injuries. 
It  from  the  cruellest  of  men,  for  shelter  with 
ifte  kindest 

^  Mrs.  B,  And  who  is  he  ? 
,  Sbtke,  A  friend  to  the  unfortunate ;  a  bold 
too,  who,  while  the  storm  is  bursting  On 
jjmr  brow,  and  Kghtning  flashing  from  your 
<7«s,  dares  tell  you  that  be  loves  you. 

Ifrs.  B,  ^  Would  that  these  eyes  nad  heaven's 
own  lightning,  that,  with  a  look,  thus  I  might 
Matt  thee!  Am  I  then  fallen  so  low?  Has 
poTerty  K>  humbled  me,  that  I  should  lis'teU 
to  a  hellish  offer,  and  sell  my  soul  for  bread  ? 
^Oh,  villain!  villain! — But  now  I  know  thee, 
M  thank  thee  for  that  knowledge. 

Stake.  If  you  are  wise,  you  shall  have  cause 
to  thank  me. 

Mrs,  B.  An  injured  husband  too  shall  thank 
ikce. 

Stuke,  Yet  know,  proud  woman,  I  have  a 
^rt  as  stubborn  as  your  own!  as  haughty 
nd  imperious :  and  as  it  loves,  so  can  it  hate. 

Mrs.  B.  Mean,  despicable  villain !  I  scorn 
Ikee,  and  thy  threats.  Was  it  for  this  that 
Beverley  was  false? — that  his  too  credulous 
^fe  should,  in  despair  and  vengeance,  give 
||p  her  honour  to  a  wretch?  But  he  shall 
uow  it,  and  vengeance  shall  be  his. 

Stake,  Why,  send  him  for  defiance  then — 
tell  him  I  love  his  wife;  but  that  a  worthless 
koiband  forbids  our  union.  Til  make  a  vridow 
«you,  and  court  you  honourably. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  coward,  coward !  thy  soul  wiU 
wrink  at  him:  Yet,  in  the  thought  of  what  may 
kappen,  I  fecl»a  woman^s  fears. — Keep  thy  own 
•ecret,  and  be  gone.  [Rings  a  Bell. 

Enter  Lvct, 
^onr  absence,  sir,  would  please  me. 
Stuke.  rU  not  offend  you,  madam. 

[Exit  fvith  Lucy. 
w.  B.  Why  opens  not  the  earth,  to 
•''"low  such  a  monster?  Be  conscience  then 
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his  puTii slier,  Irll  he;ivcnf  In  "rriercy^  giv€.<  him 
penitenct'i  or  dogms  bim  in  bis  Justice. 

ACT  IX. 
ScENB  T. — St r Kelt's  Lodg^ings, 
Enit'r  Stijileiv  und  Bates,  meetififf^ 
BaUs.  Wbpra  have  von  bM-n? 
Stuk€.  Fooling  TTiy  tinu*  awaj— j>byii?^  my 
tricks,    like  ;i  lame  monkey,    to  cuimiiiii  a 
woman. — No  ma  Iter  wbere — I         hv^u  veji^d 
and  diaiiri[)omtcd< — Tell  me  (if  fi«ver^*  hoW 
bore  he  lb  b^l  sliocfc  ? 

Batea.  like  cino  (so  Da^vjoU  sti^s)  wt'fse 
senses  h-id  Leeii  numbed  with  misWy/  \YWt 
all  was  I  Oil,  he  fixed  Lis  eyi?5  iiuon  ibf  grotmd( 
and  stood  ,'iome  lime,  with  folded  arms,  sliipid 
and  molEoiiles.;  ^  then  tti^ilditti^  hk  sword,  Uj^t 
hung  agnlnst  the  wainsrot;  he  sat  Yilm  duwn, 
and  wilb  a  took  of  fi^ffnl  alLenljou,  di-ew  fi- 
gures on  llie  floor.  At  la*t  be  jytjrlcd  up, 
looked  wild,  and  iremlded^  and,  Ifke  a  woman 
seized  with  Ijer  se%*  Uugbed  oat  alnud, 
while  the  lears  Irrckkd  down  his  face — ^ao  Idt 
the  room. 

Stake.       by,  this  wtis  mn driest. 
Bates.  TJie  iiia<!n«s5  of  df^poin 
Stuke.  \\  e  nm.it  cnttfiJie  him  Ihen^A  pfisnii 
would  do  well*        kftm-kiitg  fit  tke  I^imrJ 
Hark!  tli^il  knorkuiff  nniy  be  fiis — ^Go  thai  way 
down.  IKiit  Jiaft-^  Who's  ihei'e? 

£fiter  Lewson. 
Lef».  An  enemy — an  Qp^n,  and  avowed  OTif* 
Stuke.   Why   am  I  lb  us  broke  in  uppTu? 
This  haii^c  U  fTiin«?,  sir,   and  should  protect 
me  from  insult  and  ill  Mi[innf:rs> 

Xrtr.  GuUl  baa  no  place  of  Siinriuar)*;  wher- 
erer  found,  Uis  virtue's  lawful  g^ame.  "i'bc 
fox's  hold,  and  tiger'^  den,  are  ua  security 
against  the  hunler, 

Stuke.  lour  business,  sir? 
£e«v.  To  tcU  yon  that  I  know  you. — Wliy 
this  confusion?  lliat  look  of  gnilt  and  terror? 
Is  Beyerley  awake,  or  has  his  wife  told  tales? 
The  man  that  dares  like  you,  should  have  a 
soul  to  justify  bis  deeds,  and  courage  to  con- 
front accusers:  not,  with  a  cowarcTs  fear,  to 
shrink  beneath  reproof. 
Stuke,  Who  waits  there? 

[Aloud,  and  in  confusion^ 
Letv.  By  heaTen  he  dies  that  interrupts  us! 
[Shutting  the  Door^  You  should  have  weigh* 
ed  your  strength,  sir;  and  then,  instead  of 
climbing  to  high  fortune,  the  world  had  marked 
you  for  what  you  are — a  little,  paltry  villain ! 
Stuke.  Yon  think  I  fear  you. 
Leaif,  I  know  you  fear^e — This  is  to  prove 
[{.-^[Pulls  him  by  the  SleeoeX  You  wanted 
privacy — A  lady*s  presence  took  up  your  at- 
tention.— Now  we  are  alone,  sir. — vVhy,  what 
a  wrfctch !  [Flings  him  from  hini\  The  vilest 
insect  in  creation  will  turn  when  trampled  on; 
yet  has  this  thing  undone  a  man ! — by  cunning 
and  mean  arts  undone  him! — But  we  have 
found  you,  sir;  traced  you  through  all  your 
labyrinths.  If  you  would,  save  yourself,  fall  to 
confession,  no  mercy  will  be  shown  else. 

Stake.  First  prove  me  what  you  think  me; 
till  then  your  threatenings  are  in  vain-^And 
for  this  insult,  vengeance  may  yet  be  mine. 
Lew,  Infamous  coward!  why,  take  il^HQW 
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ihm— [^rni*^^,  and  Sfukelj  refiregj  Alas,  I 
pity  ihccJ^ — Yet^  thai  a  wrelch  lite  Ihis  should 
orcrcome  a  Beverley  i  II  fills  nit?  with  astoa- 
ishiTi^m!— A  ^rrcldl,  so  mean  of  soul,  that 
eve i]  dc&j^i'j'n lion  cannot  ^nimale  him  to  look 
ujiou  ut\  cnerriv*  You  should  tu>t  have  thus 
Aoarpil,  f  iiiilp^s,  like  oiK^t^  vour  black 
pi  ofcssion^  you  had  a  itwnrd  lo  keep  the  fools 
m  awe  yoiii'  vjOatiV  has  ruiiKiH. 
-  Sftike.  Vilbny  I  '  I'vvrre  Lvsi  tq  curh  this 
iicetiie  c>r  ycmv  tongue— for  know^  «r,  while 
lliere  air  bw^  Uii&  oulrage  on  my  reputation 
Wilt  not       hiii^ne  wiiJh 

LtftMK  La^vs!  J)ar'st  iIjou  «eek  shelter  from 
the  lanvi^lhosc  bws  which  llnm  and  thy  in- 
fisrtial  crew  Jive  in  the  con^tanl  violation  of? 
Talk'^tt  thou  of  reputation  too^  when,  under 
frrend.Hihip^s  aticred  nanie^  thou  liast  betrayed, 
robbed,  and  destrnyed? 

Stiikc.  Ay,  rail  al  ffaming— 'lis  a  rich  topic, 
adords  noble  dedaniallon.— Go  preach 
a^jihlHt  It  in  the  city — vnuMI  find  a  congrega- 
Linn  in  every  tavern.  If  ihey  should  laugh  at 
you^  fly  to  niy  lord,  and  sermonise  it  there: 
lie'll  ihank  you,  aud  reform, 

Leiv,  And  w»U  example  Jianctify  a  vice?  No, 
Mr  retch ;  the  custom  of  my  lord,  or  of  the  cit 
ibRl  nnrs  bifft,  eannot  excuse  a  breach  of  law, 
or  make  the  elimester^s  catling  reputable. 

S ft/kef*  Rail  on,  I  say — Bui  is  this  zeal  for 
beggared  Beverley  f  Is  it  for  hini  that  I  am 
treated  thus?  tio  ;  be  ^nd  hh  wifi;  might  both 
have  groaned  in  prison,  had  hut  the  sister*s 
triune  escaped  the  wreck,  to  have  rewarded 
the  disinterested  love  of  honest  Mr.  Lewson. 

Let^.  Bow  I  del  est  (hee  for  the  thought! 
Iliit  thou  art  lost  to  every  human  feeling.  Yet, 
let  vne  tell  thee,  and  may  it  wrin^  thy  heart, 
th^t,  though  my  friend  is  ruined  by  thy 
snares,  ibou  has!,  unknowingly,  been  kind  to 
me. 

Siuke.  Have  I?  It  was,  indeed,  unknowingly. 

Letv.  Thou  ha5t  asiisl^d  me  in  love — given 
tne  the  merit  that  I  wanted  ;  since,  but  for 
Ihee,  my  Charlotte  had  not  known  Uwas  her 
dear  sell  I  sighed  for,  and  not  her  fprtune. 

Sfuke.  Thank  me,  and  take  her  then. 

Lc^v.  And,  as  a  brother  to  poor  BcYerlcy, 
t  wUl  pursue  the  robber  that  has  stripped  him, 
and  snatch  him  from  bis  gripe. 

S/uke.  Then  knovv,  imprudent  man,  he  is 
within  my  gripe  ;  and  should  my  friendship 
for  bim  Le  slandered  once  again,  the  haotl 
that  has  supplied  him  shall  fall  and  crush  him. 

Lifiv.  Why,  now  there's  a  sfdrlt  in  thee! 
This  is,  indeed,  to  be  A  villain!  But  I  shalt 
reach  thee  yet — Fly  where  ihou  wait,  my  ven- 
geance shall  pursue  ihee — And  Beverley  shall 
jti  be  saved  —  he  saved  from  thee,  ihou  mon- 
ster I  nor  owe  his  rescue  to  bis  wife*s  dis- 
honour. [JExii. 

Siuke.  [Pausing^  Then  ruin  bat  enclosed 
me  1 — Curse  on  my  coward  heart !  I  would 
he.  bravely  villainous^  but  His  my  nature  to 
shrink  at  danger,  and  be  has  found  me.  Yet 
fear  brings  caution,  and  that  security — More 
mischief  must  he  done  to  bide  the  past — Look 
to  yourself,  ofTictous  Lewson  — there  may  be 
danger  stirring — How  now.  Bates? 

Enter  Batei. 
MaU$.  What  U  the  matter?  Twas  Lewson, 


and  not  Beverley,  that  left  yon— I  beard  kin 
loud — You  seem  alarmed  too. 

Stake,  Ay,  and  with  reason — ^We  are  dis-  J 
covered. 

BiUes,  I  feared  as  much,  and  therefore  ( 
tinned  you;  but  you  were  peremptory. 

Stake,  Thus  fools  talk  ever;  spenaine  tkeiJ 
idle  breath  on  what  is  past,  and  trembno^atj 
the  future.  We  must  be  active;  Beverley,!^ 
worst,  is  but  suspicious ;  but  I^wson*s  eeniui^ 
and  his  hate  to  mc,  will  lay  ail  open.  Meaas 
must  be  found  to  stop  him. 

Bates,  What  means? 

Stake,  Dispatch  him — ^Nay,  start  not— Do- 

Iterate  occasions  call  for  desperate  deeds— VYc 
ive  but  by  his  death. 
Boies,  You  cannot  mean  it? 
Stake,  I  do,  by  heaven! 
Bates,  Good  night,  then.  [Goinf. 
Stake,  Stay.— I  must  be  heard,  then  an$w»- 
ed. — Perhaps  the  motion  was  too  sudden;  and 
human  weakness   starts  at  murder,  tkouel 
strong  necessity  compels  it.    I  have  thoup 
long  of  this,  and  my  first  feelings  were  lib 
yours;   a  foolish  conscience  awed  me,  whid 
soon  I  conquered.    The  man  that  would  unde 
me,  nature  cries  out,  undo.  Brutes  know  t^eir 
foes  by  instinct ;  and,  where  superior  force  ii 
given,  they  use  it  for  destruction.    Shall  M 
do  less?  Lewson  pursues  us  to  our  ruin!  aiij 
shall  we,   Mfith  tne  means  to  crush  him,  l^j 
from  our  hunter,  or  turn  and  tear  him?  Htti 
folly  even  to  hesitate. 

Bates,  He  has  obliged  me,  and  I  dare  noli 
Stake.  yVhy,  live  to  shame  then — to  beggarf 
and  punishment.  You  would  be  privy  to  tK 
deed,  yet  want  the  soul  to  act  it — NayinoR^ 
had  my  designs  been  levelled  at  his  forlDn^ 

Jrou  had  stepped  in  the  foremost — Andwkaltt 
ife  without  its  comforts? — Those  yon  woull 
rob  him  of,  and  by  a  lingering  death  aw 
cruelty  to  murder.   Henceforth,  adieu  to  balfc 
made  villains — >Tkere*s  danger  in  thero.  V^M 
you.  have  got  is  yours — keep  it,  and  hide  wii 
It— ril  deal  my  future  bounty  to  those  tbs 
merit  it. 
Bates,  What's  the  reward? 
Stake.  Equal  division  of  our  gains.  IsireV 
it,  and  will  be  just. 
Bates,  Think  of  the  means  then. 
Stake,  He's  gone  to  Beverley'3— Wail  fd 
bim  in  the  street — ^'Tis  A  dark  night,  and  fl 
for  mischief — A  dagger  would  be  useful. 
Bates,  He  sleeps  no  more. 
Stake,  Consider  the  reward.    When  m 
deed's  done  I  have  other  business  with  yoft 
Send  Dawson  to  me. 

Bates,  Think  it  already  done — and  so,  fsr^ 
well.  [EjA 
Stake,  Why  farewell,  Lewson,  then;  aJ 
farewell  to  my  fearo.    This  night  secures  nil 
— ril  wait  the  event  within. 

ScBKE  n.— 77*4?  StreeL—^Stage  darkened. 
Enter  Bevbrlbt.  ^ 

Bev,  How  like  an  outcast  do  I  wander. 
Loaded  <  vith  every  curse  that  drives  the  sou 
to  desperation!  Ihe  midnight  robber,  as  M 
walks  his  rounds,  sees,  by  the  gktmmenB| 
lamp,  my  frantic  looks,  and  dreads  to  neei 
me.  Wliither  am  I  going?  My  home  li« 
there;  all  that  is  dear  on  earth  it  holds  too 
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jet  are  tlie  gates  of  (featk  more  welcome  to 
me — VU  enter  it  do  more — Wbo  passes  there? 
Tis  Lewson — He  meets  me  in  a  gloomy  hour ; 

,  aod  roemorj  tells  me  he  has  been  meddling 

I  with  mj  fame. 

JEnier  Lsw80ii. 

Lecp,  Beverley !  %vell  met.  I  have  been  busy 
m  Tonr  affairs. 

Bev,  So  I  have  beard,  sir:  and  now  I  must 
tliank  you  a$  I  ought. 

'Letv,  To-morrow  I  may  deserve  your' thanks. 
—Late  as  it  is  I  go  to  Bates. — Discoveries  arc 
making  that  an  arch  'Villain  trembles  at. 

Bep,  Discoveries  are  made,  sir,  that  you  shall 
tremble  at  Where  is  this  boasted  spirit,  this 
kigh  demeanour,  that  was  to  call  me  to  ac- 
count? You  say  I  have  wronged  my  sister — 
Kow  say  as  much.  But,  first  be  ready  for 
^c£mce,  as  I  am  for  resentment  [Draws. 
Letp.  Wbat  mean  you?  I  understand  you 

Ml 

BtQ,  The  coward*s  stale  acquittance!  who, 
wken  he  spreads  foul  calumny  abroad,  and 
dreads  just  vengeance  on  him,  cHes  o\it, 
*What  mean  you?  I  understand  yon  not.^ 

Ltiv.  Coward  and  calumny?  vVhence  are 
ikose  words?  But  I  forgive  and  pity  you.  » 

BtQ.  Your  pity  had  been  kinder  to  my  fame: 
'Bat  you  have  traduced  it — told  a  vile  story  to 
(ke  public  ear,  that  I  have  wronged  my  sister. 

Lei».  Tis  false  {  Showmc  the  man  that  dares 
Kcuse  me. 

Beff.  I  thought  you  brave,  and  of  a  soul 
npen'or  to  low  nialicf ;  but  I  have  found  you, 
and  will  have  vengeance.  This  is  no  place 
iior  argument. 

Lea^.  Nor  shall  it  be  for  violence. — Impru- 
dent man!  who.  in  revenge  for  fancied  injuries, 
'irould  pierce  the  heart  that  loves  him!  But 
knest  friendship  acts  from  itself,  unmoved  by 
ibnder  or  ingratitude:  the  life  you  thirst  for 
ijkall  be  employed  to  serve  you. — You  know 
t  not. 

Bep,  Yes;  for  the  slanderer  of  my  fame — 
vkoy  under  show  of  friendship,  arraigns  me 
tf  injustice;  buuing  in  every  ear  foul  breach 
trust,  and  family  dishonour. 
Lew,  Have  I  done  this?  Who  told  you  so? 
Betf.  The  world — Tis  talked  of  every  where. 
•"It  pleased  you  to  add  threats  too — lou  were 
to  call  me  to  account — Why,  do  it  now  then ; 
I  skould  be  proud  of  such  an  arbiter. 

Put  up  your  sword,  and  know  me 
•ttler.  I  never  injured  you.  The  base  sug- 
pstion  comes  from  Stukely:  I  see  him  and 
m  aims. 

Wbat  aims?  FU  not  conceal  it— Hwas 
^  Jlm  mmmd  your 
Td  tid  him  of  an  enemy — Perhaps  of 
3^»^He  fi  ars  discovery,  and  frames  a  tale  of 
boDfl,  to  graund  revenge  and  murder  on 
^€t\  1  must  have  proof  of  this, 
if IV.  ^^"ail  till  to-morrow  then, 
//rt?,  1  will. 

i**.  Good  nlgbt — I  go  to  serve  you — Forget 
jhsst,  rt^  r  do; 'and  cheer  your  family 
"•^^b  Mm\K^—'Vit  morrow  may  confirm  them, 
|«id  nuU  all  hiipny,  [E:vil, 
Jw.  [Pgmsiftgj  How  vile  and  how  absurd 
V  nm\  Etii^  i^Msted  honour  is  but  another 
for  ftfitf  which  easier  bears  the  con- 


sdousness  of  ftiill|  Oian  Ae  i»orld*s  \ 
proofs !  But       iba  ^sbion  qiAke  tinies| 
in  defence  of  filmood  ind^  fjtJs«  lipno^ieri..  «ff^ 
die  martyrs.    |  {knew  Itei/ 
so  bad. 


A  high  wfinls.  ■^rilb 


Jive  the  s^m4  M> 
ep.  Ay,  |Me6  t|j— ijuicklr  Uht  tit-^ii|ttj^ii 
am  not  so  [blufedj  but  iieftfa^  fOii^  Jt^^ 


JEnier  Bat^s  ajidJAiwi 
Jar,  This  wny  tfn 
my  poor  masirj . 

Bales.    I  hc^irti 
Lewson. — 

Jar,  I  heard  ItTTVi  too.        fortunes  vex  him. 

Bates.  Go  to  hini,  and  bim  homt:. — 

ni  not  be  seen  Jiv  h\n\.  [K^il. 

Bev,  [Stari{ji^\  \M  at  fellow**  tLol?  jiS<»" 
ing  Jarvis\  Ah  E ] i r m i  3  u  1  d£ n  r ^  J 1 1  en<f  f 
Come,  leaa  tht'  w.i^,— I  h;ive  a  bjmd  as  mb- 
chievous  a^  thine;  a  ht  ait  «ns  dt'Spcrali?  4ne>— - 
Jarvis!  to  bcd^  ol^i  Nuui'-tlif^  aAA  cltiN 
thee. 

Jar,  Why  iirr  y^ui  wjndi  rin^  at  this  l^lff 
hour?  Your  j*v*. m  d  4h:j\vri  Ukj  For  hca^lKn^ 
sake  sheath  it,  ^^ii  -  ihe  sigUt  dulract^i  mec 
Bev,  Vyhosc  v<>ice  w^  4bnf;?/  ,  \WUd^. 
Jar*  UVas  fiiiJiCr  «ir:  Le{  iiift^  est  ^om 
to  give  the  v^^^  ^  tne, 
^  _  it- 

sent  thee  at 
perdition. 

Jar,  Then  I        IdL-^iird,  ^ 
Bev,  Continue  ^0,  and  IfaTft  m<^m\  iw-^ 
rows  are  confag^oy^^  No  mm  li^jSmim  tA*^*^ 
near  me. 

Jar»  I  canii  |j[f^iseek  you,  sift  '  / 

Bev,  And  tioS^  ibau  hast  found  me, .  tor* 
nife,~My  though t£  srf  «trlM|^^  aiul  w^ 
disturbed.  '  r 

Jew^  Such  tbougbls  ar«  best  dislurlw^ 
Bev,  Who  b Tiber? 

Jar,  My  weeping  mklr^i^. — UV^  ^^^^1 
your  griefs,  and  lei  me  bd^>  Jrdu  lo  Jk^t 
streets  are  dan^rnuTPs. 

Bev,  Be  wise,  and.  leave  mc  then.  The 
ni^t^s  black  horrors  are  suited  to  my  thoughts 
~  These  stones  shall  be  my  resting -placf. 
\Throws  himself  on  ihe  Ground\  Here  shall 
my  soul  brood  o*er  its  miseries;  till,  with  the 
fiends  of  hell  and  guilty  of  the  earth,  i  start 
and  tremble  at  the  morning*s  light. 

Jar.  Let  patience,  not  despair,  possess  you 
— ^Rise,  I  beseech  you — There's  not  a  moment 
of  your  absence  that  my  poor  mistress  does 
not  mourn  for. 

Bev,  Have  I  undone  her,  and  is  she  still  so 
kind  ?  [Siarling  up]  It  is  too  much — My  brain 
can't  hold  it — Oh,  Jarvis,  how  desperate  is 
that  wretch's  state,  which  only  dea^  or  mad- 
ness can  relieve! 

Jar,  Appease  his  mind,  good  heaven,  and 
^ive  him  resignation!  Alas,  sir,  could  beings 
m  the  other  world  perceive  the  events  of  this, 
how  would  your  parents'  blessed  spirits  grieve 
for  you,  even  in  lieaven! — Let  me  conjure  you, 
by  tneir  honoured  memories — by  the  swept  in- 
nocence of  your  yet  helpless  child,  and  by 
the  ceaseless  sorrows  of  my  poor  mistressf  to 
rouse  your  iHanhood  and  struggle  with  these 
griefs ! 

Bev,  Thou  virtuous,  good,  old  man!  TLy 
tears  and  thy  entreaties  have  reached  ir^  hearty 
through  all  ito  mise^^ed  by  \^OOg IC  ^ 
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Jar*  Be  hat  resigned,  sir,  and  happiness 
mxy  yet  be  yours.  Ihn  k  l  I  hear  Voices  — 
Come  this  way:  we  may  reaclj  hnme  unnoticed. 

Jieir*  l1iinotici!ct  cfidsl  thou  s*iy  ?  Alas!  I  dread 
ao  Joofes  btrt  of  tbosi*  wrftoJifs  I  have  made 
al  home.  Oh^  h^td  1  lisk-ned  to  thy  honest 
wariiinps,  net  earthly  blessing  had  been  want- 
ing to  me;  bul  1  hare  warred  against  the  power 
that  hlc^i  mtf  and  now  am  sentenced  to  the 
hell  i  merit,  [Exeunt. 

Eniitr  Stc  eel  y  and  fU  w  s  o  n. 

Stukf*,  Come  Jiither,  Davrson;  my  limbs  are 
tia  iJic  rack,  and  my  sou]  sbivrrs  in  me,  till 
this  nights  busiiipss  he  comnlele  — Tell  roe  thy 
ihougbts-     QatesdetcnTiinedj  or  does  he  waver? 

J^atv^  Atfirsl  he  &ecmi?d  irr(?sotu(ie! — wished 
the  enipioyment  had  |*een  mine;  and  muttered 
rurses  on  hts  coward  Land,  Ih,  ,  trembled  at 
the  deed, 

Siuke.  And  dfd  he  Teave  you  io? 

EtaiM?^  No  J  we  walked  togciher,  and,  shel- 
toreJ  by  the  darkness,  Kaw  lievf  Hey  and  Lew- 
Aon  in  wsrm  dehnLe ;  but  soon  tney  cooled, 
and  tJjen  1  left  Ihcm  to  haslen  hither;  hut  not 
Uil  Hwas  resolved  Lews  on  should  die. 

Sitike,  Thy  word.*  have  (^i\rn  me  life, — 
Thai  quarrel  loo  vf  as  fbrlunale  ■  fnr,  if  my  hopes 
dccf^iTc  me  not,  il  promises  a  grave  to  Beverley 

JMa*.^  You  misconceive  me — Lewson  and  he 
wre  frieniJs. 

S/iikr,  But  my  prolific  brain  ^liall  make  them 
enemies.  If  Lewson  falls  he  TdJs  by  Beverley 
—Ask  mc  no  question ,  hul  do  as  I  direct. 
Tbis  writ  [Take^  out  a  Pfu  ket-book^  for  some 
days  jiaiijl  I  have  treasured  hcre^  till  a  conve- 
nient time  eaNed  for  its  use — That  time  is  come; 
take  itf  and  give  it  to  an  oflicer— It  must  be 
served  ibis  in>lanl,  [Gi^es  a  Paper 

iJmv,  On  Beverley? 

A/tike,  Look  at  it — it  is  far  the  sums  that 
]  hjive  lent  him. 

Must  he  to  prison  then  ? 

Stake,  I  ask  obedience,  not  replies.  Hiis 
night  a  gaol  must  be  his  lodging.  Tis  probable 
be^s  not  gone  home  yet — Wait  at  his  door, 
and  see  it  executed. 

Dmw,  Upon  a  beggar! — He  has  no  means 
of  payment. 

Stuke,  Dull  and  insensible ! — If  Lewson  dies, 
who  was  it  kiUed  him?  Why,  he  that  was 
seen  <]uarrelling  virith  him:  ana  I,  that  knew 
of  Beverley^s  intents,  arrested  him  in  friendship 
— A  little  late,  perhaps;  but  Hwas  a  virtuous 
act,  and  men  will  thank  vie  for  it.  Now,  sir, 
you  understand  me? 

Daw.  Most  perfectly;  and  will  about  it 

Stake.  Haste,  then;  and  when 'tis  done,  come 
back  and  tell  me. 

JDaa>.  Till  then,  farewell.  [ExiL 

Stake.  Now  tell  thy  tale,  fond  wife !  And, 
Lewson,  if  a^ain  thou  canst  insult  me ! 

Not  avancc  now,  but  vengeance,  fires, my 
,  breast; 

And  one  short  hour  roust  make  me  cursM 
or  blessM.  [Exit, 

ACT  V. 
ScENX  L — Stukely'a  Lodgings, 

sEnter  Stuuly,  Batia,  and  Dawsov. 
•  Bates,  Poor  Lewson !  —  But  I  told  you 


enough  last  night  llie  thought  of  him  is  hor- 
rible to  me. 

Stake.  In  the  street  did  you  say?  and  no 
one  near  him.  J 
Bates,  By  his  own  door;  he  was  leading  1 
me  to  his  house.    I  pretended  business  with' 
him,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  while  ke 
was  reaching  at  the  bell. 

Stake,  And  did  he  fall  so  suddenly? 
Bates.  The  repetition  pleases  you,  I  see— 
I  told  you  he  fell  without  a  ^roan. 

Stake,  W^hat  heard  you  of  him  this  moraiig? 
Bates,   That  the  watch  found  him  in  thor 
rounds,  and  alarmed  the  servants.   I  nbtled 
with  the  crowd  just  now,  and  saw  hira  dead 
in  his  own  house. — The  sight  terrified  me. 

Stake,  Away  with  terrors,  till  his  ghost  riic 
and  accuse  us.  We  have  no  living  enenj  to 
fear  unless  His  Beverley ;  and  him  we  han 
lodged  safe  in  prison. 

Bates.  Must  he  be  murdered  too? 
Stake.  No;  I  have  a  scheme  to  make  the 
law  his  murderer.  At  what  hour  did  Lewson  fril? 

Bates.  The  clock  struck  twelve  as  I  tunied 
to  leave  him — ^*Twas  a  melancholy  bell,  I  thought, 
'  iginff  for  his  death. 

Stuhe,  The  time  was  lucky  for  us — Beverley 
was  arrested  at  one,  you  say?,  [ToUafvson. 
Daw,  Exactly. 

Stake,  Good.  We'll  talk  of  this  presently. 
The  women  were  with  him,  I  think? 

Daw.  And  old  Jarvis.  I  would  have  toM 
you  of  thein  last  night,  but  your  thoughts  were 
too  busy. — ^is  well  you  have  a  heart  of  stone; 
the  tale  would  melt  it  else. 
SUike,  Out  with  it  then. 
Daw.  I  traced  him  to  his  lodgings;  and 
pretending  pity  for  his  misfortunes,  kept  the 
door  open  while  the  officers  seized  him.  Twas 
a  damned  deed!  —  but  no  matter — I  followed 
my  instructions. 

Stake.  And  what  said  he  ? 
Daw.  He  upbraided  me  with  treachery,  call* 
ed  you  a  villain,  acknowledged  the  sums  you 
had  lent  him,  and  submitted  to  his  fortune. 
Stake,  And  the  women — ' 
Daw.  For  a  few  minutes  astonishment  kept 
them  silent    They  looked  wildly  at  one  anr 
other,   while  the  tears  streamedf  down  their 
cheeks.    But  rage  and  fury  soon  gave  theni 
words;   and  then,  in  the  very  bitterness  of 
despair,  they  cursed  me,  and  the  monster  that 
had  employed  me. 

Stake.  And  you  bore  it  with  philosophy? 
Daw,  Till  the  scene  changed,  and  then  I 
melted.  I  ordered  the  officers  to  take  away 
tbeir  prisoner.  The  women  shrieked,  andwoala 
have  toUpwed  him ;  but  we  forbade  them.  *Twas 
th^n  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  the  wife  £usi- 
ed,  the  sister  raving,  and  bolh,  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  misery,  endeavQuring  to  soften 
us.  I  never  felt  compassion  till  that  moment; 
and,  had  the  officers  neen  moved  like  me,  Ve 
had  lef^  the  business  undone,  and  fled  with 
curses  on  ourselves.  But  their  hearts  were' 
steeled  by  custom.  The  sighs  of  beauty,  and 
the  pangs  of  affection,  were  beneath  their  pity* 
They  tore  him  from  their  arms,  and  lod^d 
him  in  prison,  with  only  Jarvis  to  comfort  bin. 

Stake.  There  let  him  lie,  till  we  have  further 
business  with  him-^ut  how  to  proceed  vvill 
require  time  and  thought — (x>me  along  vrith 
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me;  the  room  witlun  Is  fitted  for  privacy — 
But  DO  compassion,  sir.  [To  D€MfSon] — VVe 
waDt  ieisure  forW This  way.  \_ExeunL 

Scene  IL— Beverley's  Lodgings, 

Enter  iVIas.  BEVBRLEt  and  Charlotts. 

Mrs.  B.  No  news  of  Lewson  yet  ? 

Char,  None.  He  went  out  earfy,  and  knows 
not  what  has  happened. 

Mrs.  £.  The  clock  strikes  eight — Fll  wait  tio 
looger.  Ob,  what  a  night  was  last  night!  I 
would  not  pass  another  such  to  purchase  worlds 
by  it— My  poor. Beverley  too!  What  must  he 
kate  feJl?-The  very  thought  distracts  me!  — 
To  have  him  torn  at  midnight  from  me !  A 
loathsome  prison  his  habitation !  A  cold,  damp 
room  hii  lodging !  The  bleak  winds,  perhaps, 
Uowiflg  upon  his  pillow !  No  fond  wife  to  liill 
bin  to  his  rest!  and  no  reflections  but  to 
woond  and  tear  him! — ^Tis  too  horrible! — I 
wanted  love  for  him,  or  they  had  not  forced 
iiiniiro|n  me.— They  should  have  parted  soul 
asd  body  first — 1  was  too  tame. 

Char.  You  must  not  talk  so.^ — All  that  we 
could  we  did;  and  Jarvis  did  the  rest — The 
iaiibful  creature  will  give  him  comfort  See 
where  he  comes!  His  looks  are  cheerful  too! 
Enler  Jarvis. 

Mrs.  B,  Kre  tears  then  cheerful !  Alas,  he 
weeps!  Speak  to  him,  Charlotte. 

Uiar.  How  does  your  master,  Jarvis? 

Jar,  I  am  old  and  foolish,  madam;  and 
(cars  will  come  before  my  words — But  don*t 
you  weep;  [To  Mrs.  Beverley]  I  have  a  tale 
of  joy  for  you. 

Mrs,  B,  Say  but  he*s  well,  and  I  have  joy 
eBongh. 

Jar.  All  shall  be  well — •!  have  news  for  him, 
ibat  will  make  his  poor  heart  bound  again — 
Re  upon  old  age!  —  How  childish  it  makes 
»«!— 1  have  a  tale  of  joy  for  you,   and  my 
t<an  drown  it. 
Mrs,  B,  What  is  it,  Jarvis? 
Jar,  Your  uncle,  madam,  died  yesterday. 
Mrs.  B,  My  uncle!— Oh,  heavens! 
Char,  How  heard  you  of  his  death? 


Jar,  His  steward  came  exi 


[press. 


madam — I 


^  him  in  the  street,  incfuinng  for  your  lodg- 
>BCs— I  should  not  rejoice,  perhaps — but  he  was 
•w,  and  my  poor  master  a  prisoner — ^Now  he 
iball  live  agam—  Oh,  *tis  a  brave  fortune !  and 
^vss  death  to  me  to  see  him  a  prisoner. 
Char,  How  di4  he  pass  the  night,  Jarvis? 
Jar,  Like  a  man  dreaming  of  death  and 
borrors—When  they  led  him  to  his  cell,  he 
song  himself  upon  a  wretched  bed,  and  lay 
jeechless  till  day-break.    I  spoke  to  him,  but 
he  would  not  hear  roe ;  and  when  I  persisted, 
be  raised  his  hand  at  me,  and  knit  bis  brow 
J^I  thought  he  would  have  struck  me.  I 
W  him  be  of  comfort — Be  gone,  old  wretch, 
»m  he— My  wife!  my  child  I  my  sister!  I  have 
^jiidonc  ibem  all,  and  will  know  no  comfort! 
ilrn,  falUttg  upon  liis  knees,  he  imprecated 
u>rtp|  apon  himsei£ 
Mr9.  It.  ITris  is  too  horrible !  But  we  have 
loQ  long.    Let  us  haste  to  comfort  him, 
d«  -with  him.  [Exeunt 

ScBSE  \\1,^A  Prison. 
BtvciLET  is  discovered  sitUng. 
A^^IM^  thcre^s  an  end  then ;  I  have  judged 


deliberately,  and  the  result  is  death!  How  the 
self-murderer*s  account -may  stand  I  know  noL 
But  this  I  know — the  load  cxf  hatefd  Ufe  op- 
presses me  too  miirli — TJu-  Tuir  r  ors  of  my  soul 
are  more  than  I  Cin  \^i  i\^^\OjJer&  in  k)ivrL\ 
Father  of  mercy  !— I  c;*  ruin  I  jj  ray— Despair  has 
laiid  his  iron  hand  iip^iii  me,  and  si^alct]  me 
for  perdition  —  C<>uscitEnce!  conceit; u c !  thy 
clamours  are  too  ioud  1— Here^j  tbBi  siialJ  si- 
lence thee.  \Takes  a^Phial  out  o/  fdf  PQtket^ 
and  looks  at  iVl  Thou  art  most  fri«^iy  to 
the  miserable,  t^ovne  then,  thoa  4UsrmI  for 
sick  minds— Come  to  my  hiasi*  [Z>riWAj]  Oh, 
that  the  grave  would  bury  memory  a»  well  as 
body!  For  if  the  Mml  sees  and  feels  the  suf'- 
ferin^s  of  those  dt^^r  ones  ii  feaves  behimlr 
the  Lverlasting  has  no  \  engeaikc6  to  torment 
it  deeper — I'll  thinly  no  mort  oa^-^HeUt-rlion 
comes  too  late— Oiicc  ibcre  wit  m.  liin«  ior't 
—but  now  'tis  pasLt^VyiiC^ii 


Enter  Jj^yu^ 

Jar,  One  /that  hoped  Wj 
looks— Why  do  you 
brought  comfort  with  met'Aiii'iM  ^ 
to  give  it  welcome! 

Bev,  My  wife  and  siMer!  A\  li^  'lis  bttt'iH*' 
pang  more  then,  and  fare  u  ill,  ^\  o j  I  d  I    \  Asiiie* 

Enter  Mrs.  Bevebxe^  and  (^jiakiotti:- 

Mrs,  B,  Where  is  li^  T  {Huns  mid  rtn^ 
braces  hirn]  Oh,  I  ha^e  h\m\  I  have  htm! 
And  now  they  shall  n<sw  part  ui  more  —  f 
have  news,  love,  to  make  J  Oil  happy  far  evcf 
— Alas,  he  hears  us  not^— ^ptiak  t^  t^n 
I  have  no  heart  to  see  vuj  thii^-  *^ 

Bev,  This  is  a  sad  pf.in^ ! 

Mrs,  B,  We  come  i^^  lAv  vou  from  il — 
to  tell  you  the  world  f^o^-i  \^  v{\  ag^iin  — ibut 
Providence  has  seen  our  >om>sv"s,  and  sail  the 
means  to  help  them — Your  uncle  died  j^^sLei-day. 

Bev,  My  uncle!— No,  do  not  say  so!— Ob, 
I  am  sick  at  heart!  , 

Mrs.  B,  Indeed! — I  meant  to  bring  you 
comfort. 

Bev,  Tell  me  he  lives  then — H*  you  would 
bring  me  comfort,  tell  me  he  lives! 

Mrs.  B,  And  if  I  did — I  have  no  power  to 
raise  the  dead — He  died  yesterday. 

Bev,  And  I  am  heir  to  him? 

Jar,  To  his  whole  estate,  sir  —  But  bear  it 
patiently— pray  bear  it  patiently. 

Bev,  VVell,  -weW-- [Pausing]  Why  fame 
says  I  am  rich  then  ? 

Mrs,  B.  And  truly  so — Why  do  you  look 
so  wildly  ? 

Bev,  Do  I?  The  news  was  unexpected.  But 
has  he  leA  me  ^11? 

Jar.  All,  all,  sir  —  He  could  not  leave  it 
from  you. 

Bev,  I  am  sorry  for  it 

Mrs,  B,  Why  are  you  disturbed  so? 

Bev,  Has  death  no  terrors  in  it? 

Mrs,  B,  Not  an  old  roan^s  death.  Yet,  if 
it  troubles  you,  I  wish  him  living. 

Bev,  And  I,  with  all  my  heart.  For  I  have 
a  tale  to  tell  that  shall  turn  you  into  stone;  or, 
if  the  poAver  of  speech  remain,  you  shall  kneel 
down  and  curse  me. 

Mrs,  B,  Alas!  and  why  arc  we  to  curse 
you? — ril  bless  you  for  ever^  t 

Brv.  No;  I  have  dv^ei^ iu»QIMh|g^  The 
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worlcl  JjolJs  not  such  anotbcr  wretcb.  All  this 

large  fortunt?,  ihh  second  Iniunty  of  beaven, 
tbiit  itiigbt  bavc  bdlcd  Qur  sorrows,  and  sa- 
lisfiod  OUT  titiTiust  bo|iL'5,  111  a  cuk'sed  bour  I 
iold  List  niglit. 

Af/"s»  Jjf.  Imposaiblo  i 

i^^*^  Tbal  (ItMll,  Slukriy,  ^!th  all  bell  lo  aid 
biiUf  lemptt.4t  nm  to  Lfu;  ilceJ.  To  pay  false 
dcbls  boniiiiij  nntl  lo  ri!cleem  past  ert^ors, 
f  idU  tbc  rcvcisioii— iiold  U  for  a  scanty  sum, 
aud  fust  it  amon^  ^tflaiiis. 

C/mr.  Why,  fa rp  well  ibcn! 
//rf.   Liberty  an(!  life — Come^  kneel  and 
curse  me. 

Mrs  iJ.  Then  hear  mc.  Heaven! 
Look  down  ivilh  mercy  on  his  sorrows!  Give 
sofiness  lo  his  looks,  and  quiei  to  bis  beart! 
Take  froiti  hi*  mcnmrv  the  sense  of  wbal  is 
paal,  ami  ciir«  him  ordo^fKiir!  On  me,  on  me, 
if  mi&rry  must  l»e  ihn  lot  of  eitber,  multiply 
misfbrtuof-a !  Vll  bear  them  patiently,  so  be  is 
batids  shall  toil  for  bis  support! 


bappyi  These 


Tbe*e  eyts  be  lifted  up  for  bourly  blessings 
on  hiTTj  I  And  every  duly  of  a  fond  and  faitb- 
ful  wife  be  doubly  donu,  in  cheer  and  comfort 
bifii  1— So  hrar  mv\ — i>o  n^wArd  me!  [Rises. 

Bei>.  I  would  kneel  loo^  but  tbat  offended 
beaven  would  turn  my  prayers  into  curses. 
For  i  bave  done  a  deed  to  make  life  borrible 
to  you — 

Mri^  n.  What  deed? 
Jar.  Aiik  bitn  no  questions,  madam — Tbis 
last  niisfortunc  bas  hurt  his  brain.    A  little 
time  -^IW  give  bjm  patience* 

Enter  Sti  lEtY. 
£fiff.  Wby  is  this  vilLiin  bere! 
Sitike*  To  givf  you  liberty  and  safety.  Tberc, 
madam,  is  bis  disi  barge.  \Gwing  a  Paper  to 
Mrs,  iii^^-rrtt'y.\  The  nrrcii  last  nigbt  was 
meant  in  fdend^hip,  but  cnmc  too  late. 
Char,  What  n^ean  you,  sir? 
S/ukr.  The  arrest  was  too  late,  I  say;  I 
would  bave  kept  bis  bands  from  blood,  but 
was  ton  late. 

Mrs.  II.  Bis  hands  from  blood! — wbosc  blood  ? 
Siiike.  From  J^i.v5oii*s  hlood, 
Char.  No,  villain  I    Yet  wbal  of  Lewson? 
Speak  f|uirkly 

Shikt;  You  are  ignorajit  then!  I  tbougbt  I 
beard  the  murderer  at  conrcssion. 

Chitr.  ^Vhal  murderer? — And  wbo  is  mur- 
dered ?  ISot  Lewson  ?-^ay  be  lives,  and  Fll 
kneel  and  worship  yon. 

Sfukf,  In  pityj  &o  I  would;  but  tbat  the 
tongues  of  all  cry  murder.  I  came  in  pity, 
not  in  n^alice,  to  savt;  the  brotber,  pot  kill  the 
sister*    Yopr  Lewson's  dead. 

Char.  Oh,  borrible  1 
-    /ifrt-,  5ilenc<>,  I  cb^irge  you — Proceed,  sir. 

Sfukt,  No;  jujticc  may  slop  tbe  talc—and 
therc^i  an  evidence. 

Enier  Bate.S 
liatrs.  Tbe  news,  I  sec,  bas  reached  yoti. 
But  lake  comfort,    madani.    [To  CharloUr\ 
Tbere*s  one  wilbout  inf|Uiring  for  you. — Go 
Id  bim,  and  lose  no  lime. 

Char.  O  misery  1  misery!  [Exit. 
Mrs.  /J.  Follow  her,  Jan- Is.    If  it  be  IruC 
that  Lcwson*s  dead,  brr  grief  may  kill  bcr. 
Bttirs.  Jarvis  muit  stay  bero,   madam.  1 
p  tome  qiieittioiiJi  bn'  iiisn. 


[Act  V. 
His  eTidenct 


Siuke.  Rather  let  hitn  fij. 
may  crush  bis  master. 

.uev,  W^by  ay ;  tbi%  looks  like  management. 

Bales.  Hie  found  you  quarrellingwitb  Lewson 
in  tbe  streets  last  night.  VTo  BeverUj. 

Mrs.  B.  No;  I  am  sure  he  did  not 

Jar.  Or  if  I  did  — 

Mrs.  B.  *Ti5  false,  old  man — They  bad  no 
quarrel;  there  was  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

Bev.  Let  bim  proceed,  I  say — Oh!  I  am 
sick !  sick ! — Reach  a  chair.     [ne  sits  down, 

Mrs.B.  If  Lewson^s  dead,  you  killed  him  not 

Enter  Dawson. 
Stake,  Wbo  sent  for  Dawson? 
Bates.  Tw^is  I — We  have  a  witness  too 
you  little  think  of— without  there! 
Siuke.  What  witness? 
Bates.  A  right  one.   Look  at  him. 

Enter  Lewson  and  Charlotte. 

Stake.  Lewson!  O  villains!  villains! 

[To  Bates  and  Dawton, 

Mrs.  B.  Risen  from  the  dead!  Why,  thii 
is  unexpected  happiness! 

Cfiar.  Or  is  it  his  ghost?  [Tb  Stukelj]  Tlial 
sight  would  please  you,  sir. 

Jar.  What  riddle's  this? 

Beo.  Be  quick  and  tell  it — My  minutes  are 
but  few. 

Mrs.  B.  Alas!  \Vhy  so?  You  shall  live  H 
and  happily. 

Lew.  VVbile  shame  and  punishment  sbaB 
rack  that  viper!  [Pointing  to  Stukelj]  The 
tale  is  short — I  was  too  busy  in  bis  secreli, 
and  therefore  doomed  to  die.  Bates,  lo  pre- 
vent tbe  murder,  undertook  it — I  kept  aloof  lo 
give  it  credit — 

CJiar.  And  gave  mc  pangs  unutterable. 

JLciV.  I  felt  them  all,  and  would  have  toU 
you — But  vengeance  wanted  ripening.  Tbe 
villain^s  scbeine  was  but  half  executed.  Tbe' 
arrest  by  Dawson  followed  tbe  supposed  munler 
— And  now,  depending  on  bis  once  wicked  af- 
sociales,  be  comes  to  hx  the  guilt  on  Beverlej* 

Bates.  Da\^son  and  Tare  witnesses  of  tbu* 

Lew.  And  of  a  thousand  frauds.  His  for- 
tune ruined  by  sharpers  and  false  dice;  aw 
Stukely  sole  contriver  and  possessor  of  all. 

Daw.  Had  he  but  stopped  on  tbis  side  murder, 
we  had  been  villains  stdL 

Zecv.  How  does  my  friend?    [To  Bei^erliJ' 

Bev.  Why,  well.    Who's  be  tbat  asks  me? 

Mrs.  B.  'Tis  Lewson,  love— Why  do  yoi 
look  so  at  him? 

Bev.  They  told  me  he  was  murdered. 

[mmi 

Mrs.B.  Ay;  but  be  lives  to  save  us. 

Bev.  Lend  me  your  band— The  room  luntf 
round.  ^ 

Lew.  This  villain  here  disturbs  bim.  Rcmot< 
bim  from  his  sight — And,  for  your  li*c*»^/? 


tbat  you  guard  \i\fn.  [Stukelj  is  taken  off 
Dawson  and  Bates \  How  is  it,  sir?     ,  . 

Bev.  'Tis  bere— and  bere.  [Pointing  to  A« 
Head  and  Heart']  And  now  it  tears  me. 

Mrs.  B.  You  feel  convulsed  too— What 
disturbs  you? 

Bev.  A  furnace  rages  in  tbis  heart— Dowa 
restless  flames!  [Laj^ing  his  Hand  on  ha 
Heartl  Down  to  your  native  bell — There  yoi 
! shall  rack  me — Oh!  for  a  pause  from  pain.- 
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Ill 


I  Whcre'imjwifc? — Canjou  fergWe  me,  loTcf- 
Mrs.  B.  Alas!  for  what? 
Bev,  For  meanly  dying. 
Mrs.  B,  No— do  not  say  it. 
'    BtQ,  As  truly  as  my  soul  must  answer  it — 
flad  Jarvis  staid  this  momingf*  all  bad  been 
I  welL  But,  pressed  by  sbame — pent  in  a  prison 
'  — tonneolea  with  my  pangs  ior  you — driven 
to  despair  and  madness — 1  took  the  advantage 
of  his  absence,  corrupted  the  poor  wretch  be 
left  to  guard  me,  ana — swallowed  poison. 
Ltw.  Oh,  fatal  deed! 
Char.  Dreadful  and  cruel! 
Bev.  Ay,  most  accursed — And  now  I  go  to 
HIT  account.     Bend  me ,  and  let  me  kneel. 
I  [kneels.]  Ill  pray  for  you  too.    Thou  power 
I  tLat  roadestme,  bear  me!  If  for  a  life  of  frailty, 
and  tliis  too  hasty  deed  of  death,  thy  justice 
'  dooms  me,  here  I  acquit  the  sentence ;  but  if, 
enlkrofled  in  mercy  where  thou  sittest,  thy 
pity  kas  heheld  me,  send  me  a  gleam  of  hope, 
tbl  in  these  last  and  bitter  moments  my  soul 
naj  taste  of  comfort !  and  for  these  mourners 
here^  oh!  let  their  lives  be  peaceful,  and  their 
deaths  bppy ! 

[They  Uft  him  to  the  Chair. 


Jlfr^. ^.  Restore  bim,  heaven!  Oh,  save  bimf 
saVe  him!  or  let  me  die  too. 

Bev.  Wo;. live,  I  charge  you.  —  VV"e  bavc  a 
little  one. — Though  I  have  lefl  him,  you  will 
not  leave  him. — To  LewsonV  kindness  I  be- 
(jueath  liim. — Is  not  this  Charlotte  ? — ^We  have 
lived  in  love,  though  I  have  wronged  you. — 
Can  you  forgive  me,  Charlotte? 

Char.  Forgive  you!  Oli,  dia  poor  brotlii^r! 

Betf*  Ob!  for  a  few  ^hot\  momeirb  t^  telf 
you  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  yoft-— *|1iat  er*H 
now,  thus  dying  as  I  am^  dubtous  fli^d  frarTul 
of  hereafter,  my  bosom-paiii^  i>'fcft"yotJr  mis- 
eries! Support  her,  beavfiti  l'^Afi4  ,iiow  I  gc> — ^ 
Ob,  mercy  !  mercy !  . » ;      .  fj^g^^ 

Lew.  How  is  it,  madnm  ?        ^   '  'r- 

Char.  Her  grief  is  spt^xfi^^s";. 

Lew.  Remove  her  from  lead  iM 

support  her — Some  mini*lrf  in^  ^^^^^-^  bring 
peace!  [Charlotte  leads  ta  r  ^>// |   Vml  thou, 

Eoor,  breathless  corpse,  ni^y  ihv  di  p^ii  ud  aouI 
ave  found  the  rest  it  .prated  for!    Save  Iml 
one  error,  and  this  lasl  fktai  deed,  th  j  life 
lovely.    Let  frailer  mii||fa>  (alt  li^niMii^  ^>nd 
from  example  learn,  th^  ^#*pruUi  nt  r  ts 

want  ,  of  virtue.  l^^U* 


THOMAS  OTWAY, 


Was  Bot  more  remarkable  for  noring  the  tender  passions,  than  for  the  Tariety  of  fortnne  to  vhibh  he  huntelf- 
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of  bif  conrersalion  and  ihe  aculeness  of  his  wit;  which  gained  him  the  friendship  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  who 
fNcved  bim  a  cornel's,  commission  in  the  troops  which  then  served  in  Flanders.  At  his  return  from  Flanders  he  gave 
^  kii  comntuion  and  had  recourse  to  tvriting  for  the  stage ;  «nd  now  it  was  that  he  found  out  the  only  employ- 
Mst  Uiat  nsiure  serma  to  have  filled  him  for.  In  comedy  he  has  been  deemed  to  licentious;  which,  however,  waa 
iS|reat  objection  to  those  who  lived  in  the  profligate  days  of  Charles  II.  But  in  tragedy  few  of  our  English  poets 
c^aalled  him  :  and  perhaps  none  ever  excelled  him  in  touching  the  passions,  particularly  that  of  loye.  There  is 
|^«r>llj  somrlhing  familiar  and  domestic  in  the  fable  of  his  tragedy,  and  there  is  amazing  energy  in  his  expression- 
.1-   .  .   .  .  .  .  ......  .  \KTy  fa- 

compositions.  Af- 
worse,  he  at 

M^icd  wrri9h«dly  in  a  house,  known  by  the  sign  oi'  a  Bull,  on  Tower  Hill,  April  1^,  l685.  whither  he  had  retired 

•  •void  I're  pressure  of  his  creditors,    bome  have  said,  that  downright  hunger  compelling  him  to  fall  too  eagerly  upon 

*  bread,  of  which  he  had  been  some  time  in  want,  the  first  mouthful  choked  him,  and  instantly  put  «  period 
k  bii  daja. 


F|«r>llj  somrlhing  familiar  and  domestic  in  the  fable  of  his  tragedy,  and  there  is  amazing  energy  in  his 
M  (boegh  Olway  possessed,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  the  rare  talent  of  writing  to  the  heart,  jet  he  waa  i 
^'*snMr  regarded  by  some  of  his  contfmporary  poets;  nor  was  he  always  successful  in  his  dramalic  compo 
^npcricacing  many  reversed  of  fortnne,  in  regard  to  his  circumstances,  but  generally  changing  for  the  w 


VENICE  PRESERVED. 

Actio  at  the  Dnke'a  Theatre,  168s.  This  interesting  tragedy  is  borrowed,  with  respect  to  the  plan  of  It  at  least, 
■  liiUe  bouk  that  relates  the  circumstances  uf  the  Spanish  conspiracy  at  Venice,  i.  c.  the  Abbi  de  St.  Real's  JUt" 


■■■wl  wiib  ingratitude,  aud  he  was  a  greatly  injure 
of  redrrsaing  his  wrongs.    The  scene  lies  in  Vei 
■  taigcs  were  by  time  become  stronger,  and  his  lani 


obly  drawn     His  pub  1: 
injured  character ;    but  was  justly  punished  fur  taking-  a  treasonable 
Venice.     By  comparing  this  with  The  Orphan,  it  will  '  appear  that 
ngnage  more  energetic.    The  public  seems  to  judge  rightly  of'lhe 


sad  csecllencies  of  thia  play  ;  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  attentive  to  detency,  nor  zealous  for  virtne,  but  of 
vbo  roaceived  forcibly,  aad  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  hi^  own  breast.  ^  - 


 J,    „  J,  -J   -o  — ,   Mr,  Drydea  says,  "the  mo- 

*"«th  are  studied  are  never  so  natural  as  those  which  break  out  in  the  height  of  a  real  passion.     Mr.  Otwaj 
^'"-^  ibis  part  aa  ihoi-oughljr  as  any  of  the  ancieata  or  moderns.    1  will  ndt  defend  every  thing  in  hia  Venice  J^e» 
bat  1  must  bear  ihia  testimony  to  his  memoiy,  that  the  passions  are  truly  touched  in  it,  Uiough  pcrhapa  there 
**^ewbBt  fu  be  desired,  both  in  the  gronnda  of  them,  and  in  the  height  and  elegance  of  expression ;  bnt  aatnre  ie 
■•«»  vbich  ia  the  greatest  beauty." 
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[Act  I 


ACT  L 

Scene  L — A  Strt^H  in  Venice. 
Ent^r  PKirLi  and  Jafher. 
PfL  No  more  1  I'll  hear  no  more !  Be  gone 

and  Jeavp  mo.  * 
Ju/m  Notliear  me  I  By  ray  ^uflfering  but  you 

My  ibTci,  my  lortll  Vm  nol  that  abject  wretch 
You  think  me.    Palii^tice!  wher«'s  the  distance 
throws 

lift  back  AO  far,  hut  I  nioy  boldly  speak 
In  rights  ihough  proud  oppre^^ioa  will  not  hear 
me? 

Pri.  flave  you  not  wron^^'d  me? 

Jrjf.  Could  my  nature  eVr 
HaTC  brooked  mfuslice,  or  the  doing  wrongs, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  h^ve  bent  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  froni  a  cruel  father. 
Wrong'^fl  you? 

PrL  Yes,  wrong^tl  me!  In  the:  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  my  bouse,  youVe  done  me 
wrong. 

You  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak, 
Aiid  urge  it*  has cn ess)  when  you  first  came 

borne 

Fmn  fcraveli  with  such  hopes  as  made  you 
iook'd  on. 

By  all  men*s  eyesj  a  youUi  of  expectation; 
Ple^»'d  with  your  growing  virtue,  I  receiv'd 

you  \ 

Courted  p  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your 
merhs: 

My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too, 
My  Tery  self  was  yours;  you  might  have  usM 
me 

To  your  best  service ;  like  an  open  friend 
r  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine: 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavours,  • 
You  Ireacherously  practised  to  undo  me; 
Sednr'd  the  weakness  of  my  age's  darling,. 
My  only  child,  aud  stoic  her  Irom  my  bosom. 
Oh  Ii<>hidera ! 

Jaf.  *Tis  to  me  you  owe  her: 
ChilJles5  you  had  been  else,  and  in  the  grave 
TCour  name  extinct ;  no  more  Priuli  heard  of. 
You  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past. 
Since  in  your  brrgantine  you  saiPd  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke;  ^ 
And  I  was  with  you:  your  unskilful  pilot 
DasbM  us  upon  a  rock;  when  to  your  boat 
Yon  made  foi*  safely:  entec'd  first  yourself; 
Th*  affrighted  Belvidera  fodowing  next, 
A«.  sbe  itood  trembling  on  the  tessePs  side. 
Was,  by  a  waye,  w^ashVl  off  into  the  deep;  . 
When  instantly  1  plung'd  into  the  sea,  • 
And  hiinciing  jhe  billows  to  her  rescue. 
Redeemed  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  other  dash'd  the  saucy  waves, 
ITial  ihrongM  and  pressed  to  rob  me  of  my 
priie, 

I  brought  her,  gave  her  to  your  despairing 
amis : 

Indeed  you  thank'd  m^e;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul;  for  from  that  hour  she  lov*d 

me. 

Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 
PrL  You  stole  her  from  me ;  like  a  thief 
ynu  stole  her, 
At  dead  of  night !  that  cursed  hour  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 


bioi 


May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  false,  like  mine 
A  sterile  fortune,  and  a  barren  bed, 
Attend  you  both;  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter  and  grievous ;  stil 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatibus  need 
Oppress  and  grind  you ;  till  at  last  you  fio<t 
The  curse  of  disobedience  all  y6ur  portion. 
Jaf,  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  besloVi 
in  vain: 

Heav*n  has  already  crownM-our  faithful  lovei 
With  a  yoUng  boy,  sweet  as  his  motha' 
beauty : 

May  he  live  to  prove  more  gentle  thm  U 

grandsire. 
And  happier  than  his  father. 

Pri,  liather  live 
To  bait  thee^  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  eai 
With  hungry  cries;  whilst  his  unhappy  rootlH 
Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  of  waul 

Jaf,  You  talk  as  if  Hwould  please  you. 

PrL  'Twould,  by  heav'n! 

Jaf  Would  I  were  in  my  grave! 

PrL  And  she  too  with  thee: 
For,  living  here,  youVe  but  my  curst 

brancers. 
I  once  was  happy. 

Jaf  You  use  me  thus,  because  you 
my  soul 

is  fond  of  Belvidera.    You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  hor,  therefpre  thus  you  iiti 
me. 

Oh!  could  my  soul  ever  have  known  satiel] 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongl 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  widi  on 
tumely. 

And  court  my  fortune  where  she  wouw  1 
kinder  ? 

PrL  You  dare  not  do't. 
Jaf  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not.  ' 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  t 
master: 

Three  years  are  past,  since'  first  our  vows  vrt 
plighted. 

During  which  time,  the  world  must  bear  1 
witness,  ' 
I've  treated  Belvidera  like  your  daughter, 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice: 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observaoi 
Due  to  her  oirth,  she  always  has  commaadl 
Out  of  my  little  fortune  Fve  done  this; 
Because  (though  hopeless  e'er  to  win  y« 
nature) 

The  world  might  see  I  lov'd  her  for  hersel 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 
PrL  No  more. 

Jaf  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  for  ever. 
There's  not  a  wretch,  that  lives  on  camd 
charity, 

But's- happier  than  me:  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty ;  every  nigbl 
Have  slept  with  sofi  content  about  my  bea 
And  never  wakM,  but  to  a  joyful  morning 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  ear  of  corni 
Whose  blossom  *scap'd,  yet's  withered  in 
ripening. 

PrL  Home,  and  be  humble ;  study  to  retrei» 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermin  of  thy  hall. 
Those  pageants  of  thy  folly : 
Reduce  the  glittering  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  for  thy  little  state : 
Then,  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire; 


Son  1} 
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Dn^  to  feed  loathsome  life:  get  brats  and 
starve — • 

Bone,  kome,  I  say.—  [ExiL 
Jrf,  Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  me— 
L  Tliisproiu),  this  swelling  heart :  home  I  would  go, 
hi^  m  my  doors  are  baleful  to  my  eyes, 
\  Wi  lod  janiM  up  with  gaping  creditors, 
LWildifBl  'as  fowlers  when  their  game  «\vi]| 
f  spring. 
*  frt  DOW  not  ^fiy  ducats  in  the  world, 

fft  still  1  am  in  love,  and  pleasM  with  ruin. 
I  Olii  Bdwlera !  Oh !  she  is  my  wife- 
Aid  we  will  hear  our  wayward  fate  together, 
But  ne'er  know  comfort  more. 

Enter  Pierre. 
■  Pier,  My  friend,  good  morrow  ! 
^How  lares  the  honest  partner  of  my  heart? 
;  VHut,  melancholy !  not  a  word  to  spare  me? 

Jaf,  TiD  thinking,  Pierre,  how  that  damned 
I  starving  quality, 

!  CalTd  Innesly,  gnt  footing^  in  the  world. 

Pkr.  Why,  powerful  villany  first  set  it  up, 
'  for  ib  own  ease  and  safety.    Honest  men 
Are  tbe  soft  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves 
^Maose  and  fatten.  Were  all  mankind  villains, 
jtle^r'd  slarve  each  other;  lawyers  would  want 
practice,  ^ 
>als  rewards :  each  man  would  kill  his 
♦brother 

inself;  none  would  be  paid  or  hangM  for 
murder. 

knt^l  Hwas  a  cheat  invented  first 

0  hind  the  hands  of  bold  deserving  rogues, 
lat fools  and  cowards  might  sit  safe  in  power, 
iod  k)rd  it  uncontrolM  above  their  betters. 

Jaf.  Then  honesty  is  but  a  notion-? 

Pier.  Nothing  else ; 

ftewit,  much  talked  of,  not  to  be  definM: 
ieAa  pretends  to  most,  too,  has  least  share  in^t. 
^  ^  '^gS^^  virtue :  Honesty !  no  more  on^U 
Jaf.  Sure  thou  art  honest  I 
Pier.  So,  indeed,  men  think  me ; 
■tthejrVe  mistaken,  Jaflier:  Vm  a  rogue  . 

1  wetf  as  they ; 

fine,  gay,  hoid-fac^d  villain  as  thou  scest  me. 
Rs  true,  I  pay  my  debts,  when  they're  con- 
tracted ; 

steal  from  no  man  ;  would  not  cut  a  throat 
•  gain  admission  to  a  great  man^s  purse, 
^  a  whore's  bed ;  Pd  not  betray  my  friend 
icet  his  place  or  fortune;  I  scorn  to  flatter 
Uown-up  fool  above  me,  or  crush  the  wretch 

beneath  ^e; 
«*,  Jaflier,  for  all  this  Fm  a  villain. 

Ui/.  A  villain!  ' 

I  Pier.  Yis,  a  mo^t  notorious  villainy 

see  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow  creatures, 

wd  own  myself  a  man :  to  see  our  senators 

^eat  ihe  deluded  people  with  a  show 

PJfiherly,  which  yet  they  ne'er  must  iaste  of. 

■«y  say,  by  them  our  hands  are  free  from 

1  fetters; 

mwhom  they  please  they  Jay  in  basest  bonds; 
Jrin^whom  they  please  to  infamy  and  sorrow; 

Ui,  like  wrecks,  down  the  rough  tide 
w  of  power, 

J>  itiU  m  hold's  left  to  save  us  from  destruction. 

tiial  bear  this  are  villains,  and  I  one, 
Aftt  lo  rousu  up  at  the  great  call  of  nature, 
And  cL^d  the  frowth  of  these  domestic  spoilers, 
^nalmiite  m  jfaves,  and  tell  us;  'lis  our  charter. 


Jaf.  I  think  no  safely  c^n  be  here  for  tirlirr* , 
And  grieve,  my  friend,      mitck  a.f  ihou,  to  \hc 
In  such  a  wretched  sl.ilt?  :is  this  of  Venice, 
Where  all  agree  to  spoil  !li*?  jiublir  gon^l  ■ 
And  villains  fatten  with  tbo  braiti  mjin\  l*ljt»ur,t. 

Pier.  VVeVe  neither  saft^v,  u filly,  nor  pc^it^^'^ 
For  the  foundation's  J^isL  of  carunioti  gnpii ; 
Justice  is  lame,  as  weli  ai  biiiirj^  :iinoiij«sL  ii.s; 
The  laws  (corrupted  tn  iheirifjidi  th»l  ili«ki;  ^i2tji) 
Serve  but  for  inslrumt5!il%  of  sonic  new  tyramty^ 
That  every  day  5larLs  up,  t'otisbve  us  decprV. 
Now  could  this  glorious  c  .jiii^i;  hut  imd  oiil  friciMljE 
To  do  it  right,  oh,  Ja(ljt?ri  t(mn  rnighl'st  ihfiu 
Not  wear  these  seals  of  wot^  upon  tli)  Jacc, 
The  proud  Priuli  should  be  t^ti^ht  hnm-niiily, 
And  learn  to  value  such  n  $oji  .as  Uirju  ail/ 
1  dare  not  speak,  hut  my  lit^^iHl^leeds  ihU  tnnincnf, 

Jaf.  Curs'd  be  the  cuiisr,  though  1  thy  fi  u^iul 
be  p.irl  onU: 
Let  me  partake  the  trouljfcK  ai  thy  bi^somy 
For  1  am  us'd  to  mi.in     tmd  perhaps 
May  find  a  way  to  sMn/tt'nH  lo  thy  spjniv 

Pier*  Too  soon  'twiJi  rr.M  \i  thy  knovrlbdge — 

Jaf,  Then  from  thei" 
Let  it  proceed.  There's  virUie  in  ihy  frwnijship, 
Would  make  the  saddest  l.ib.'  of  Soi TowpieiK'iin|r, 
Strengthen  my  conslaory  and  wcfcoitie  niiii. 

Pier.  Then  thou  art  ruined  [ 

Jaf.  That  I  long  since  knew; 
I  and  ill  fortune  have  been  long  acqiiamtetf. 

Pier.  Ipass'dthis  very  mament  by  thy  doni-.t^ 
And  found  them  guarded  ]jy  a  Iroop  ot  vilLiint? ; 
The  sons  of  public  rapii>e  were  c/cisti  ov  ing. 
They  told  me,  by  the  5etilt!Tice  of  tlic  hiw. 
They  had  commission  lo  seiie  all  thy  forfufte: 
Nay  more,  Priuli's  crurl  band  had  stgiiM  it. 
Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  fncT, 
F^ofding  it  o'er  a  pile  of  massy  pljitt% 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  salo- 
I'here  was  another,  ]n;il{:Lnf:  viJIanous  jests 
At  thy  undoing:  he  b^id  In  en  possenjiinn 
Of  all  thy  ancient,  most  domestic  ornamentji. 
Rich  hangings  intermti'd  and  wrciuglit  with  gold ; 
The  very  bed,  whicJi  on  iby  wrildiitg-night 
Receiv'd  thee  to  the  arms  of  Bchjdrrn, 
The  scene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  fillhy  dungeon  villains, 
And  thrown  amongst  the  >:ommon  lumber. 

Jaf.  Now*  thank  heaven — 

Pier,  Thank  heaven!  for  what? 

Jaf  That  I'm  not  worth  a  ducat 

Pier,  Curse  thy  dull  stars,  and  the  WQrsc 
fate  of  Venice, 
Where  brothers,  friends,  and  fathers,  all  are 
false ; 

Whefe  there's  no  truth,  no  trust;  where  in- 
nocence 

Stoops  under  vile  oppression,  and  vice  lords  it. 
Hadst  thou  but  seen,  as  I  did,  how  at  last 
Thy  beauteous  Belvid'era,  like  a  wretch  . 
That's  doom'd  to  banishment,came  weepingforth, 
Shining  through  tears,  like  April  suns  in  showers, 
That  labour  to  o'ercome  the  cloud  thatloads  'em ; 
Whilst  two  young  virgins,  on  whose  arms 

•  she  lean'dj 

Kindly  look'd  up,  and  at  her  grief  grew  sad, 
As  if  they  catch'd  the  sorrows  that  fell  from  her. 
"Ev'n  the  lewd  rabble,  that  were  gathered  round 
'  To  see  the  sight^  stood  mute  when  they  beheld  her; 
Goyern'd  theirroaringthroats,and  grumbled  pity. 
I  could  have  hu£rg'd  the  creasy  ros'ues:  they 
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'ifa/I  lUinnk  fhee  for  tbis  story,  from  my  soul; 
Since  now  I  know  tlie  worst  that  can  befal  mc. 
Ah,  Pientl  1  bavc  a  heart  that  could  have  borne 
The  roughest  wrotig  my  fortune  could  have 
done  me; 

But  when  i  think  what  Belyidera  feels, 
The  bitternes!*  her  lender  spirit  tastes  of, 
I  own  myself  a  cnward :  hear  my  weakness: 
If  throwing  lhu.«  my  arms  about  thy  neck, 
J  play  the  boYf  and  Uiubber  in  thy  bosom, 
oh!  I  sh^\[  drown  thee  with  my  sorrows. 

Pier*  Buni^ 
First;  hum  and  level  Venice  to  thy  ruin. 
What!  starve,  like  beggars^  brats,  in  frosty 
woalher. 

Under  a  hedge,  and  whine  ourselves  to  death! 
Thou  or  jhy  cause  sha!!  never  want  assistance^ 
Whilst  1  liave  blood  or  fortune  fit  to  serve  thee: 
Comm.md  my  heart,  thou'rt  every  way  its  master. 

J(i/.  Nf>,  tbertr's  a  .secret  pride  m  bravely  dying. 

Pier,  Enls  (!Ic  in  holes  and  comers,  dogs 
rnn  mad ; 

Man  knows  a  bravt^r  remedy  for  sorrow 
Revenge,  the  altribule  of  gods;  they  stampM  it. 
With  their  greal  image,  on  our  natures.  Die! 
Consider  welt  the  cause,  that  calls  upon  thee: 
Aud,  ifthouVL  bast'  rnougb,  die  then.  •  Remember, 
Thy  BeUidera  siiilVrs;  Belvidera ! 
Die — damn  first — What!  be  decently  interr'd 
En  a  i^burch-yard  ^  and  mingle  thy  brave  dust 
With  stinking  rogu  es,  that  rot  in  winding-sheets, 
Surfeit-j^lain  fools,  the  common  dung  (Vth*  soil! 
Jaf.  Oh! 

Pier*  Well  said,  out  with't,  svear  a  little — 

Jqf.  Swear!  By  sea  and  air;  by  earth,  by 
beaT^n,  and  hell, 
I  will  revenge  my  Oehidera's  tears. 
Hark  thee,  my  frlctid^Priufi— is — a  senator. 

Pier.  A  (Uig. 

Ja/.  A|treed. 

Pier,  Shoot  him. 

Ja/.  With  all  my  heart. 
No  more ;  wbere  shall  we  meet  at  night  ? 

Pier,  ril  tell  thee; 
On  the  Rialto,  every  night  at  twelve, 
I  take  my  evening*s  walk  of  meditation; 
There  we  two  will  meet,  and  talk  of  precious 
Mischief — 

Ja/,  Farewell. 

Pier,  At  twelve. 

Ja/,  At  any  hour ;  my  plagues 
Will  keep  me  waking.  [Exit  Pierre. 

Teh  me  why,  good  heaven. 
Thou  mad*st  me,  what  I  am,  with  all  the  spirit. 
Aspiring  thoughts,  atid  elegant  desires. 
That  fdl  the  happiest  man  r   Ah,  rather,  why 
Didst  thou  not  form  me  sordid  as  my  fate, 
Base-minded,  dull,  and  fit  to  carry  burthens? 
Why  have  I  sense  to  know  the  curse  thafs 
on  me? 

Is  this  just  dealing,  nature? — Belvidera! 

Enter  Belyidera. 
Poor  Belvidera ! 

Bel,  Lead  me,  lead  me,  my  virgins, 
To  that  kind  voice.  My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge ! 
Ha'ppy  my  eyes,  when  they  behold  thy  face! 
My  heavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  Seating 
At  sight  of  theei,  and  bound  with  sprightly  joys* 
Oh  smile !  as  when  our  loves  were  in  their  spring, 
And  cheer  ray  faintine  soul. 

Ja/,  As  wnen  our  loves 


[Act  I. 

VVere  in  t&eir  spring!   Has  then  our  fortone 
changM? 

Art  thou  not  Belvidera,  still  the  same, 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms  first  found 
thee? 

If  thou  art  alterM,  where  shall  I  have  harbour? 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart?   Oh!  where 
complain? 

JBel,  Does  this  appear  like  chaiige,.  or  love 
decaying, 

When  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom, 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth! 
Beats  not  my  heart,  as  Hwould  alarum  thine 
To  a  new  charge  of  bliss? — I  joy  mofe  in  thee, 
Than  did  thy  mother,,when  she  bugg*d  theefinl. 
And  blessM  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past 
Ja/,  Can  there  iu  woman  be  such  glorious 
failh? 

Sure  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  false! 
Oh  woman !  lovely  woman !  nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you! 
Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you: 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  .of  heaven; 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truthy 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlas^ng  love. 

Bel,  If  love  be  treasure,  weUl  be  wondrous  rich; 
I  have  so  much,  my  heart  will  surely  break  withH: 
Vows  can't  express  it.  W^hen  I  would  declare 
How  great's  my  joy,  Fm  dumb  with  the  hig 

thought ;    '  • 
I  swell,  and  sigh,  and  labour  with  ray  loneiof . 
O!  lead  me  to  some  desert  wide  and  wild, 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  soul 
May  have  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  biffh  heavens,  and  ev'ry  listening  planet, 
With  what  a  '  houndless  atock  mj  lK>som*> 
fraught ; 

Where  I  may  throw  my  ea^er  arms  about  thee, 
Give  loose  to  love,  with  kisses  kindling  joy, 
And  let  off  all  the  fire  that's  in  my  heart 

Ja/,  Oh,  Belvidera!  doubly  Fm  a  beggar: 
Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that 'hungry^  meagre  fiend, 
Is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  me  m  view. 
Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger?  Can  these 
limbs, 

Fram'd  for  the  tender  offices  of  love, 
Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty? 
When  banish'd  by  our  miseries  abroad 
'As  suddenly  we  shall  be)  to  seek  out 
n  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are 
strangers. 

For  charitable  succour;  wilt  thou  then. 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw  we  shrink  togethieq 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  >roiUM  ovt 
heads ; 

Wilt  thou  thep  talk  thus  to  me?  Wilt  thou  then 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love? 
Bel,  Oh!  I  will  love  thee,  even  in  madneH 
•love  thee; 

Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  ine$ 
I'd  find  some  intervals,  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'swage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine 
Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting-place; 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  did  our  hahitatioBi 
ril  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  ly*st,  and  swell'd  vritl 
sorrow, 

Cre|ep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  df  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest; 
Then  prVfse  our  God,  and  watch  thee  tiU  th 
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Jaf,  Hear  tins,  you  keav'ns!  and  wonder 
licyw  you  made  her: 
Rei'gn,  raW  ye^onarchs  that  divide  the  woHd, 
Busy  rebdlioD  neVr  will  let  you  know 
Tranqiu'Ility  and  happiness  like  mine ! 
Vkt  gaudy  ships  th  obsequious  billows  fall, 
And  rise  again  to  HA  you  in  your  pride ; 
Th(!y  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  you ; 
I,  in  my  private  bark  already  wreckM, 
Like  a  poor  merchant  driven  to  unknown  land, 
Tbat  liad  by  chance  packM  up  his  choicest 
treasure 

Id  one  dear  casket,  and  savM  only  that; 
Since  I  must  wander  further  on  the  shore, 
Tkas  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious  store, 
Resolved  to  scorn  and  trust  my  fate  no  more, 

\EoceunL 

ACT  n. 

Scene  \,-^The  Rialto. 
Enter  Jaffier. 
Jaf.  Fm  here;  and  thus,  the  shades  of  night 
around  me, 
1  look  as  if  all  hell  were  in  my  heart, 
And  I  in  hell.  Nay  surely  *tis  so  with  me!  — 
For  every  step  I  tread,  methinks  some  fiend 
Kaocb  at  my  breast,  and  bids  me  not  be  quiet. 
IVe  beard  bow  desperate  wretches,  like  myself, 
Have  wanderM  out  at  this  dead  time  of  night. 
To  meet  the  foe  of  mankind  in  his  walk. 
Sore  Fm  so  cursM  that,   though  of  heaven 
forsaken, 

Ko  nunister  of  darimess  cares  to  tempt  me. 
Hen,  bell  \  why  ^leep'st  thou  ? 

Enter  Pierre. 
Pier,  Sure  I've  staid  too  long: 
The  dock  has  struck,  and  I  may  lose  my  proselyte. 
Speak,  who  goes  there? 

Jaf.  A  dog,  that  comes  to  howl 
Al  yonder  moon.    WhaFs  he  that  asks  th'e 
question  ? 

PUr,  A  friend  to  dogs,  for  they  are  honest 
■  creatures, 
iid  ne'er  betray  their  masters :  never  fawn 
Oa  any  that  they  love  not.  Well  met,  friend 
Merf  ^ 

Jof.  The  same. 

Pier,  Where's  Belvidera?— 

Jof.  For  a  day  or  two 
ht  lodff'd  her  privately,  till  I  see  further 
V^at  fortune  will  do  tor  me.  Pr'ythee,  friend, 
Itbou  wouldst  have  me  fit  to  hear  good  counsel, 
•peak  not  of  Belvidera— 

Pier,  Not  of  her! 

Jaf,  Oh,  no! 

Pier,  Not  name  her!  May  be  I  wish  her  well, 
Jaf  Whom  well? 
I  A>r.  Thy  wire;  thy  lovely  Belvidera. 
^bope  a  man  may  wish  his  friend's  wife  well, 
P*d  as*  hainn  done  ? 
J*/  X  are  merry,  Pierre. 
Pfer.  I  am  af>; 
Tn^oLi  $bait  smile  loo,  and  Belvidera  smile: 
^J  '^'lliH rejoice*  Rere's  something  to  buy  pins; 
ariage  u  chargeable.    [Gives  hima  PurSe, 
/^/.IbiaJiftlfwish'd 


list 


Pier.  When  last  we  parted^  we'd  no  qualm^ 
like  these, 

But  entertain'd  each  other's  thoughts  like  metf 
Whose  souls  were  well  acquainted.  Is  the  world 
Reform'd  since  our  last  fneeting?  What  new 
miracles 

Have  happen'd?  Has  PriuM's  heart  relented? 
Can  he  be  honest? 

Jaf.  Kind  heav'n,  let  heavy  curses  _ 
Gall  his  old  age;  cramps,  acheSf  rack  his  baii^ 
And  bitterest  disquiet  wring  his  htimi.      <  *  . 
Oh !  let  him  live,  till  life  become  Hi  ^to^aos 
Let  him  groan  under't  long,  ]iB0)f£  ma-^tM  v 
In  the  worst  agonies  and  pangs  of  deafn^^ 
And  find  its  ease  but  lale. 

Pier,  Nay,  couldst  thou  i\o\ 
As  well, my  friend,  have  sln.ichM  tlis- 1 m  se  lf>  all 
The  senate  round,  as  to  i  nc  >mi^I''  viniun  P 
Jaf,  But  curses  stick  noii  couJJ  I  klii  wilh 
cursings  •  j 

By  heaven  I  know  not  thiziy  jbeads  in  V^tAtM 
Should  not  be  blasted.  '^S^tOlQrs  sbbiild  i«l 
Like  dogs  on  dunghills.  iOVl  f nr.  a  caMf 
To  kill  with !  •   *f  iJ 

Pier.  Daggers,  daggen  aje  m^^^ll0m*  •  • 
Jaf,  Ha! 
Pier,  Daggers. 
Jaf,  But  where  are  ? 
Pier,  Oh!  a  thousand 
May  be  dispos'd  of,  in  honr>t 
Jaf,  Thou  talk'st  in  cloinl 
Pier.  But  yet  a  heart,  wrong'd 


As 


thine  has  been,  woujil  lieul  thp  ftt«i^B|| 
JafTier. 

Jaf.  A  thousand  daggers,  all  ra^ue^l  LauJj^! 
And  have  not  I  a  friend  will  stick  one  here! 

PiVr.Yes,  if  I  thought  thou  wert  not  ch*erish'd 
T'  a  nobler  purpose,  I  would  be  thy  friend ; 
But  thou  hast  better  friends;  friends  whom  thy 
'  wrongs 

Have  made  thy  friends;  friends  worthy  to  be 
call'd  so. 

I'll  trust  thee  with  a  secret :  There  are  spirits 
This  houc  at  work. — But  as  thou  art  a  man, 
Whom  I  have  pick'd  and  chosen  from  the  world. 
Swear  that  thou  wilt  be  true  to  what  I  utter; 
And  when  I've  told  thee  that  which  only  gods. 
And  men  like  gods,  are  privy  to,  then  swear 
No  chance  or  change  shall  wrest  it  from 
thy  bosom. 

Jaf,  When  thou  wouldst  bind  me,  is  there 
need  of  oaths? 
For  thou'rt  so  near  my  heart,  that  thou  raay'st  see 
Its  bottom,  sound  its  strength  and  firmness  to  thee. 
Is  coward,  fool,  or  villain  in  my  face? 
If  I  seem  none  of  these,  I  dare  believe 
Thou  wouldst  not  use  me  in  a  little  cause, 
For  I  am  fit  for  honour's  toughest  task. 
Nor  ever  yet  found  fooling  was  my  province; 
And  for  a  villainous,  inglorious  enterprise, 
I  know  thy  heart  so  well,  I  dare  lay  mine 
Before  thee,  set  it  to  what  point  thou  wilt 
Pier.  Nay,  'tis  a  cause  thou  wilt  be  fond 
of,  Jaffier; 
For  it  is  founded  on  the  noblest  basis ; 
Our  liberties,  our  natural  inheritance. 
There's  no  religion,  no  hypocrisy  in*t; 
We'll  do  the  business ,   and  ne'er  fast  and 

pray  for't; 
Openly  act  a  deed  the  world  shall  ^ze 
Vvith  wonder  at,  and  envy  w)ien  ^tis.done. 


nd  he's  here  already.  Well ! 
'  buy  ?    Rebellion ,  murder , 

treason?  I  ttiuj    Yr^^uMd  anv*  cuTjr    j*«^vu  w 

wiy  I  must  be  damn'd  for  this.*!    Jaf,  For  liberty !  Digitized  by  vjOOQIC 
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Picf.  For  Kherly,  my  frienJ, 
Tiiou  jjialt  Ijc  fri!c«  from  l*a*c  Friuli's  tyranny, 
And  thy  seqiiesterM  forluin-'i  hf.aPd  again: 
I  s|)a[l  be  frtc;  from  tliose  0|iprobrious  wrongs 
lliai  prcs<    nic  now^    ^ind   bend  my  spirit 

All  Vciuce  free,  every  |t rowing  merit 
Succeed  to  Irs  ju.^l  right:  fooU  shall  be  puIPd 
From  wisdomS  scat:  those  brik-rul, unclean  birds, 
Those  lazy  owls,  \vho,  m*rdjM  near  fortune^s  toj, 
Sli  only  w:iLcliful  ivilli  \\xv\v  heavy  wings 
TocufTtlowii  tifi\v^f]cd^*d  virtues,  that  would*  rise 
To  nobler  ht^rgitt^,  jnd  make  the  grove  har- 
monious. 

Jfff,  Wh,-il  cm  r  do? 

Piep,  Canst  ifjou  not  kill  a  senator? 

Jaf.  Were  llieri-  o  ne  ^vjsc  or  honest,  I  could 
kill  him^ 

Fur  herding  \rith  thai  ue^t  of  fools  and  knaves. 
By  bII  iny  ivron^s,  thoti  talk^st  as  if  revenge 
Were  lo  be  had ;  and  the  brave  story  wa^msme, 
Pier*  Swear  then  ! 

I  do,  by  all  thote  glittering  stars, 
And  ygn  gi'cai  ruling  jibnet  of  the  night; 
By  afl  good  powVs  ahovp,  and  ill  below; 
B^'  love  and  friendship,  dp;^rer  than  my  life, 
htO  powV  or  df^atl]  shihW  make  me  fafse  to  thee. 


H*!re 


we  embmcej 
my  heart. 


and  Til  unlock 


A  eonncii's  held  har<3  by,  where  the  destruction 
Of  lhisf^ealem|>jre\hatrhiu^;  there  I'll  lead  thee. 
But  be  a 'man!  for  thouVt  Lo  mix  with  men 
Fit  to  di?ititrb  the  ^eace  of  all  the  world, 
And  rule  tt  when  U^s  wildest — . 

Jfff.  I  give  thee  thanks 
For  iJiis  kind  warning.'  Yes,  Fll  be  a  man; 
'And  charge  tlice,  Pierre,  whene'er  thou  secsl 
my  fears 

Belray  me  les*^  to  rip  this  heart  of  mine 
Out  of  luy  bi  easi,  and  show  it  for  a  coward's. 
Come,  let's  b^  gone,  for  from  this  hour  I  chase 
'  All  little  thouglits,  all  tender  human  follies 
Out  of  my  bosom :  Veng|pance  shall  have  room : 
Revenge!  .  - 

Pier,  And  liberty! 

Ja/.  Revenge — revenge — .  [Exeunt. 
Scene  II. — Aquilina's  House, 
Enter  Renault. 
Ren,  Why  was  my  choice  ambition?  the 
'  worst  ground 
A  wretch  can  build  on!  It's,  indeed,  at  distance, 
A  goodly  prospect,  tempting  to  the  view ; 
-The  height  delights  us,. and  the  mountain  top 
I^oks  beautiful,  because  it's  nigh  to  heav'n. 
But  we  ne'er  think  how  sandy's  the  foundation, 
What  storm  will  batter,  and  what  tempest 
shake  us. 

Who's  there? 

Enter  SpiNOSA. 
«!i^i>7.  Renault,  good  morrow,  for  by  this  time 
I  think  the  scale  of  night  has  turn'd  the  balance. 
And  weighs  up  morning!  Has  the  clock  struck 
twelve  r 

Ren,  Yes!  clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set; 
but  man, 

Irregular  man's  ne'er  constant,  never  certain: 
I've  spent  at  least  three  precious  hours  of  darkness 
In  waiting  dull  attendance:  'tis  the  curse 
Of  diligent  virtue  to  be  mix'd,  like  mine, 
^  With  giddy  tempers,  souls  but  half  resolv'd.  < 


i.  Renault,  thy  hand, 
ri.  I  thought  Id  given  my  heart 


Spin,  Hell  seize  that  soul  amongst  us  it  can 
frighten. 

Ren,   What's  then  the  cause  that  I  am 
here  alone? 
Why  are  we  not  together?. 

Enter  Elliott." 
O,  sir,  welcome ! 

You  are  an  Englishman :  when  treason's halching, 
One  might  have  thought  you'd  not  have  been 

behind-hand. 
In  what  whore's  lap  have  you  been  lolling? 
Give  but  an  Englisnman  his  whore  and  ease,  * 
Beef,  and  a  sea-coal  lire,  he's  yours  for  ever. 

ElL  Frenchman,  you  are  saucy. 

Ren.  How! 

Enter  Bedai^iar,  the  Ambassador;  Theo- 
dore, Bramyeil,  Durand,  Brabe,  Rkvil- 
LiDo,  Mezzana,'  Ternon,  and  RetrosI)  , 
Conspirators, 
Red.  At  difference  ;  fie ! 
Is  this  a  time  for  quarrels  ?  Thieves  and  roeues 
Fall  out  and  brawl :  should  men  of  your  high 
calling, 

Men  separated  by  the  choice  of  Providence 
From  the  gro'ss  heap  of  mankind,  and  set  here 
In  this  assembly  as  in  one  great  jevvel, 
T'  adorn  the  bra \  est  purpose  it  e'er  smilM  on; 
Should  you,  like  boys,  wrangle  for  trifles? 
Ren,  Boys ! 
Red, 
Ren, 

Long  since  to  every  man  that' mingles  here; 
But  grieve  to  find  it  trusted  with  such  tempers, 
That  can't  forgive  my  fro  ward  age  its  weakness. 

Red.  Elliot,  thou  once  hadst  virtue.  I  have  seen 
Thy  stubborn  temper  bent  with^godlik^  goodness, 
Not  half  thus  courted:  'Tis  thy  nation's  gloij 
To  hug  the  foe  that  offers  brave  alliance. 
One  more  embrace  ,  my  Iriends  —  well  aD 
embrace. 

United  thus,  We  are  the  mighty  engine  % 
Must  twist  this  rooted  empire  from  its  basis.' 
Tollers  not  it  already  ?» 

Eit.  VN'^ould, 'twere  tumbling. 

Red,  Nay,  it  shall  down ;'  this  night  we  se^ 
its  ruin. 

Enter  Pierre. 
Oh,  Pierre,  thou  art  welcome. 
Come  to  my  breast,  for  by  its  hopes  tlion  ]ook*sl 
Lovelily  dreadful,  and  the  fate  of  Venice 
Seems  on  thy  sword  already.    Oh,  my  MarsI 
Tiie  poets  that  first  feign'd  a  god  of  war, 
Sure  prophesied  of  thee. 

P/err.  Friend,  was  not  Brutus 
(I  mean  that  Brutus,  who  in  open  senate 
Stabb'd  the  first  Caesar  that  usurp'd  the  world) 
A  gallant  man? 

Ren,  Yes,  and  Cataline  too ; 
Though  story  wrong  his  fame :  for  he  conspi^^ 
To  prop  the  reeling  glory  of  his  coiyitry: 
His  cause  was  good. 

Red.  And  ours  as  much  aboYC  il. 
As,  Renault,  ibou'rt  superior  to  Getbegus, 
Or  Pierre  to  Cassius. 

Pier,  Then  to  what  we  aim  at. 
When  do  we  start  ?  or  must  we  talk  for  ever 
Red,  No,  Pierre,  the  deed's  near  hirth;  bX 
seems  to  have  set 
The  business  up,  and 

■  ^dby 


our  care; 


ScinE  2.] 

I  bope  Uiere's  not  a  heart  or  hand  amongst  us, 
But  is  firm  and  ready. 

AiL  AiL 
Wei]  die  with  Bedaraar. 

Bed.  0  men 
Matdiless!  as  will  your  glory  he  hereafter: 
The  game  is 'for  a  matchless  prize,  if  woo; 
If  lost,  disgraceful  ruin, 

PienTen  thousand  men  are  armed  at  your  nod, 
G)mmaoded  all  by  leaders  fit  .to  guide 
I  A  iuttle  for  the  freedom  of  the  world : 
This  wretched  state  has  starved  them  in  its 
service ; 

And,  byyour  hounty  quickenM,  they Ve  resolved 
To  serTc  your  gloiy,  and  revenge  their  own: 

I  Tbey\e  all  their  different  quarters  in  this  city. 
Watch  for  th*  alarm,  and  grumble  *tis  so  tardy. 

^  Bed,  I  doubt  not,  friend,  but  thy  unwearied 
diligence 

Has  still  kept  waking,  and  it  shall  have  ease ; 

After  this  night  it  is  resolvM  we  meet 

No  more,  till  Venice  owns  us  for  her  lords. 

Pier,  How  lovelily  the  Adriatic  whore, 
Dress\l  in  her  flames,  will  shine!  Devouring 
flames ! 

I  Swk  as  shall  burn  her  to  the  watery  bottom, 
I  And  hiss  in  her  foundation. 
I    Bed,  Sow  if  any 

i  Amoottt  us,  that  ownlnthis  glorious  cause, 
I  Have  friends  or  interest  he^d  wish  to  save, 

ilet  it  be  told :  the  general  doom  is  seaPd ; 
But  I'd  forego  the  hopes  of  a  world's  empire, 
^Rather  than  wound  the  bowels  of  n\y  friend. 
Pier,  I  must  confess,  you  there  have  touch'd 
I  my  weakness, 

I  1  have  a  friend;  hear  it!  such  a  friend, 
M)-  heart  was  neVr  shut  to  him.  Nay,  Til  tell  you : 
He  knows  the  very  business  of  this  hour; 
But  he  rejoices  in  the  cause,  and  loves  it; 
We've  chang'd  a  vow  to  live  and  die  together. 
And  he's  at  hand  to  ratify  it  here. 
Ren.  How!  all  betray *d! 
Pier,  ^^o — Fve  noWy  dealt  with  you; 
Tfe  brought  my  all  into  the  public  stock: 
IVe  but  one  friend,  and  him  1 11  share  amongst 

leceive  and  cherish  him ;  or  if,  when  seen 
Aod  searchM,  you  find  him  worthless;  as  my 
tongue 

Has  Iodg*d  this  secret  rn  his  faithful  breast. 
To  ease  your  fears,  I  wear  a  dagger  here 
Aall  rip  it  out  again,  and  give  you  rest 
Come  forth,  thou  only  good  I  e*er  could  boast  oC 

Enier  Jaffier,  tvM  a  Dagger. 
Bed,  His  presence  bears  the  show  of  manly 
virtue. 

Ar/.Iknowyou^ll  wonder  al],that  thus  uncalPd, 
I  dare  approach  this  place  of  fatal  councils; 
jMit  I'm  imongst  you,  and  by  heav'n  it  glads  me 
To  see  so' many  virtues  thus  united 
•To  restore  justice,  and  dethrone  oppression. 
Command  this  sword,  ifyou  would  have  it  qniet, 
Jjto  this  breast ;  but,  if  you  think  it  worthy 
To  cut  the  throats  of  reverend  rogues  in  robes, 
veqd  me  Jnio  the  cursM  assembled  senate: 
h  shnnfci  iiot,.|bongh  I  meet  a  father  there. 
\  nfiuld  yoii  hehoM  this  city  flaming?  here^s 
|*A  liind  shall  ljc:ii  n  lighted  torch  at  noon 
Lift  tb'  arsenalj  and  mi  its  gates  on  fire. 
I  AtH.  Tou  talk  Ihti  well,  sir. 
r  ^^Mmj-hf  h£M*n  rU  do  this. 
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Come,  come,  I  read  distrust  in  all  your  faces; 
You  fear  me  villain,  and,  indeed,  it^s  odd 

hear  a  stranger  talk  thus,  at  first  meeting, 
Or  matters  th^t  have  been  so  well  debated ; 
Rut  I  come  ripe  with  wrongs,  as  you  with, 
councils. 

I  hate  this  senate,  am  a  foe  to  Venice ; 
A  friend  to  none,  but  men  rcsolvM  like  me 
To  push  on  mischief.   Oh !  did  you  but  know  me,, 
I  need  not  talk  thus! 

lied,  Pierre,  I  must  embrace  him. 
My  heart  beats  to  this  man,  as  if  it  knew  him. 

Hen,  I  never  lov'd  these  buggers. 

Jfl/  Still  I  see 
The  cause  delights  ye  not.  Your  friends  survey  me 
As  I  were  dangerous — Rut  I  come  arm'd 
Against  all  doubts,  and  to  your  trust,  will  give 
A  pledge,  worth  more  than  all  the  world  can 
pay  for. 

My  Relvidera.   Hoa;  my  Relvideral 

£ed.  What  wonder's  next? 

Ja/.  Let  me  entreat  you. 
As  I  have  henceforth  hopes  to  cJl  you  ^rte^Atf 
That  all  but  the  ambass^ador^  anj,  ikh      ^  . 
Grave  guide  of  councils,  widi  mf  ^iita^  WH 
owns  me. 

Withdraw  awhile,  to  spare  j  iLvoiTiiui's  blusTiex, 
[E.reunt  all  oul  Bedamur,  Meiia^, 
Jaffier,  and 

*(' 

Enter  RELvioEitA*  • 
Bed,  Pierre,  whither  will  tl^s  cermttlj^l^ 

Jaf,  My  Relvidera!  Relvijgf^f 
Del,  Who, 

Who  calls  so  loud  at  this  Itic  jusir  r  litl  hour? 
That  voice  was  wont  to  come  in     1 1 1] i  w h ij^pi-r 
And  fill  my  ears  with  the  sul  i  In  <       of  lovr. 
Thou  hourly  image  of  my  tbougliu,  whcrt! 
art  thou? 
Jaf.  Indeed  'tis  late. 

BeL  Alas!  where  am  I?  whither  is't  you 
lead  me? 

Methinks  I  read  distraction  in  your  face, 
Something  less  gentle  than  the  fate  you  tell  me. 
You  shake  and  tremble  too !  your  blood  runs 
•  cold! 

Heav'ns  guard  my  love,  and  bless  his  heart 
with  patience. 
Jaf,  That  I  have  patience,  let  our  fate  bear 
witness. 

Who  has  ordain'd  it  so,  that  thou  and  I 
rrhou,  the  divinest  good  man  e'er  possessed. 
And  I,  the  wretched  st  of  the  race  of  man) 
This  very  hour,  without  one  tear,  must  part. 
Bel,  Hart!  must  we  part?    Oh,  am  I  then 
'  forsaken? 

W^hy  drag  you  from  me?   Whither  are  you 
going? 

My  dear!  my  life!  my  loVb! 
Jaf,  Oh,  friends! 
Bel,  Speak  to  me.  , 
Jaf,  Take  her  from  my  heart, 
She'll  gain  such  hold  else,  I  shall  ne'er  get  loose, 
I  charge  thee  take  her,  but  with  tender'st  care 
Relieve  her  troubles,  and  assuage  her  sorrows, 
Ren,  Rise,  madam,  and  command  amongst 

your  servants. 
Jaf  To  you,  sirs,  and  your  honours,  I  be- 
queath her; 
And  with  her  this ;  when  I  prove  unworthy- 
Digitized 
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You  know  the  re*l— Then  alriltc  it  to  her  heart ; 
Anil  (cll  Kcr,  he  who  llirt-e  whole  happy  years 
Li>)'  in  h*T  arms,  and  unch  kind  night  repeated 
Th<?  pa^sinnate  xtfWA  of  s\\\i  increasing  love, 
StfUt  that  reward  faraJI  her  truth  and  sufTerings. 
JlrL  Na>}  L^lte  Tiiy  life,  tiuce  he  has  sold  it 
cheap  fy. 
O'  thou  unLind  ont! ; 

Never  iTiecl more!  iiavt  I dt'serv'd  this  from  you; 
Look  on  TT)(%  ti"JI  mc^  $peak,  thou  fair  deceiver. 
Why  arn  I  svpiualed  from  thy  love? 
If  I  am  hhe^  accuse  me  \  hut  if  true, 
Don*(j  pr%'lhf?e  dnnX  in  [lovcrty  forsake  me, 
But  iijfy  the  sad  heart  thal^s  torn  with  partings 
Yet  hear  me,  yet  retail  mv  — 
^E.t:et4ui  Ranuultf  Bt'dfi/rtoTf  and  Beloidera. 

Jaf.  Oh!  my  t^ycs, 
Look  not  lb  at  way,  lull  lit  in  yourselves  awhile 
Into  my  lit: art,  and  he  we^iu^d  altogether. 
My  friend  wht-i  t?  art  thou  ? 

Pitrr*  Here,  my  honourV-s  brother. 
Js  Bclvidera  gone  r* 

/*/>/",  UenauJt  has  led  her 
Back  to  her  own  aparlmtiit-  but,  by  beav'n, 
Thou  mu5tnot  see  her  more,  LiJl  our  workV  over. 

Pter.  Not  for  your  life* 

J  ft/*  Oh^  Pierre,  wccL  ihou  hut  she, 
How  J  inrnuld  pull  thee  down  into  my  heart, 
Oa£c  on  liiep,  till  tny  i-ye-striags  crack*d  with 

Itivc; 

Then,  iwellingf  ^if^hiiigj  rn^ing  to  he  blest. 
Come  like  i\  ppnliu^  Uirllc  to  thy  breast; 
On  thy  50 ft  bosom  liovering,  bill  and  play, 
Confe^^a  the  cau^e  why  Li5t  I  fled  away; 
Own  'iwas  A  faullj  hut  swear  to  give  it  o'er, 
And  never  follow  fa  be  ambition  more. 

\Exeunt 

ACT  111. 
ScEM  I.— A  Chamber, 
Enter  BfiLViUfHA. 
BeU  Fm  sacrificM  !    Fra  sold !    betray M  to 
shame  !^ 

Inevitable  ruin  has  enclosM  me! 
He  that  should  guard  my  virtue  has  hetrayM  it; 
Leftmc!  undone  me!  Oh,  that  I  could  hate  him! 
Where  shall  I  go?  Oh,  whither,  whither, 
wander  ?  . 

Enter  Jaffier. 

Jaf,  Can  Belvidera  want  a  resting-place, 
When  these  poor  arms  are  ready  to  receive  her? 
There  was  a  time — 

Bel,  Yes,  yes,  there  was  a  time, 
"When  Belvidera^s  tears,  her  cries,  and  sorrows. 
Were  not  despised  ;  when,  if  she  chancM  to  sigh. 
Or  lookM  hut  sad  —  there  was  indeed  a  time, 
When  Ja0ier  would  haveta^en  her  in  h<s  arms, 
Eas*d  her  declining  head  upon  his  breast, ' 
And  never  left  her  till  he  found  the  cause. 

Jaf  Oh,  Portia,  Portia !  What  a  soul  was 
thine ! 

Beh  That  Portia  was  a  woman ;  and  when 
Brutus, 

Big  with  the  fate  of  Rome,  (heaven  guard  thy 
safety !) 

ConcealM  from  her  the  labours  of  his  mind ; 
She  let  him  se6  her  blood  was  great  as  his, 
Flow*d  from  a  spring  as  noble,  and  a  heart 
Fit  to  partake  his  troubles  as  bis  love. 
Fetcb,fetch  that  dagger  back,  the  dreadful  dowfr, 


Thou  gav*st  bstnight  in  parting  with  me ;  strike  it 
Here  to  my  heart;  and  as  the  blood  flows  from  it, 
Judge  if  it  run  not  pure,  as  Cato*s  daugfaterV 

Jaf  Oh!  Belvidera!  . 

BeL  Why  was  I  last  night  delivered  to  a 
villain  ? 

Jaf  Ha!  a  villain? 

BeL  Yes,  to  a  villain!  Why  at  such  an  hour 
Meets  that  assembly,  all  made  up  of  wretches? 
Why,  I  in  this  hand,  and  in  that  a  dagger, 
WasIdeliverM  with  such  dreadful  ceremonies? 
To  you,  sirs,  and  to  your  honours,  I  bequeath  her, 
Ana  with  her  this :  Vvhene'er  I  prove  unworthy— 
You  know  the  rest  —  tbeii  strike  it  to  her  heart 
Oh!  why^s  that  rest  concealM  from  me?  IVluslI 
Be  made  the  hostage  of  a  hellish  trust? 
For  such  I  know  I  am;  that^s  all  my  valae. 
But,  by  the  love  and  loyalty  I  owe  thee, 
ril  free  thee  from  the  bondage  of  the  slates; 
Straight  to  the  senate,  tell  %m  all  I  know, 
AH  that  I  think,  all  that  m^  fears  inform  me. 

Jaf  Is  this  the  Roman  virtue ;  this  the  blood 
That  boasts  hs  purity  with  Calo^s  daughter? 
Would  she  have  e'er  betray'd  her  Rrutuf? 

Bel,  No:  * 
For  Brutus  trusted  her.    Wert  tbou  so  kind, 
What  would  not  Belvidera  suffer  for  thee? 

Jaf,  I  shall  undo  mvself,  and  tell  thee  alL  ' 
Yet  think  a  little,  ere^^hou  tempt  me  further; 
Think  Fve  a  tale  to  tell  will  shake  thy  oature^  j 
Melt  all  this  boasted  constancy  thou  talk'st  of  | 
Into  vile  tears  and  despicable  sorrows: 
Then  if  ihou  shouldst  betray  me! —  • 

Bel.  Shall  I  swear! 

Juf  No,  do  not  swear:  I  would  not  violate 
Thy  tender  nature,  with  so  rude  a  bond: 
But  as  thou  hop'st  to  see  me  live  my  days,  \ 
And  love  thee  long,  lock  this  within  thy  breast:  I 
Fve  bound  myself,  by  all  the  strictest  sacrameiil^^ 
Divine  and  human —  1 

BeL  Speak !  \ 

Jaf  To  kill  thy  father—  i 

BeL  My  father! 

Juf,  Nay,  the  throats  of  the  whole  senate 
Shall  bleed,  my  Belvidera.    He,  amongst  us, 
I'hat  spares  his  father,  brother,  or  his  friend 
Is  damn*d. 

BeLO\i\ 

Jaf  Have  a  care,  and  shrink  not  even  in 
thought:  '  J 
For  if  thou  dost —  ^  1 

Bel,  I  know  it ;  thou  wilt  kill  me. 
Do,  strike  thy  sword  intp  this  bosom:  lay  me 
Dead  on  the  earth,  and  then  thou  wilt  he  safe. 
Murder  my  father!  though  his  cruel  nature  i 
Has  persecuted  me  to  my  undoing;         ^  | 
Driven  me  to  basest  wants ;  can  1  behold  himi 
With  smiles  of  vengeance,  butchered  in  his  age?' 
The  sacred  fountain  of  my  life  destroyed? 
And  canst  thou  shed  the  blood  that  gave  me  being- 
Nay,  he  a  traitor  too,  and  sell  thy  country? 
Can  thy  great  heart  descend  so  vilely  low, 
Mix  with  bir*d  slaves,  bravoes,  and  common 
stahbers. 

Nose-slitters,  alley-lurking  villains !  join  . 
With  such  a  crew,  and  take  a  ruffian's  wage^ 
To  cut  the  throats  of  wretches-  as  they  sleep' 
Jaf  Thou  wrongest  me,  Belvidera!  Fve  Oh 
gaged  \  ' 

W^ith  men  of  souJs ;  fit  lo  reform  the  ills 
Of  all  mankind :  there's  not  a  heart  amongst  them 
But*s  stout  as  J^^fjl^yet  honest  as  the  natore 
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Of  man  first  inade,ere  fraud  and  vice  were  fashioD. 
BeL  \Viiat*5  he,  to  whose  curst  hands  last 
night  thou  gaVst  me? 
Was  that  well  done?  Oh!  I  could  tell  a  story, 
Would  rouse  thy  lion  heart  ,out  of  its  den, 
M  make  it  rage  with  terrifying  fury. 
Jaf.  Speak  on,  I  charge  thee. 
BeL  0  my  love!  If  e'er 
Thy  Belvidera's  peace  deserv'd  thy  care,  ^ 
RemOTe  me  from  this  place.  Last  night,  last  night ! 
Jaf.  Distract  me  not,  but  give  me  all  the  truth. 
Bel,  No  sooner  wert  thou  gone,  and  I  alone, 
Left  io  the  powV  of  that  old  son  of  mischief; 
I  No  sooner  was  I  lain  on  my  sad  bed, 
I  B<it  that  ?ile  vvretch  approached  me,  loose,  un- 
button*d, 

I  Radj  for  violation:  Then  my  heart 
Tkrobh*d  with  its  fears;  Oh,  how  I  wept  and 

Aadikrunk  and  trembled !  wisbM  in  vain  for  him 
Tkal  should  protect  me !  Thou,  alas !  wert  gone. 
Jaf,  Patience,  sweet  heav'n,  till  I  make  ven- 
geance sure, 
BeL  He  drew  the  hideous  dagger  forth,  thou 
gav'st  him, 

[And  with  upbraiding  smiles,  he  said.  Behold  it: 
[This  is  the  ple^e  of  a  false  husband's  love: 
f  And  in  my  artns  then  pressed,  ^and  wduld  have 
I  dasp'd  me; 

Bit  with  my  cries,  I  scar'd  his  coward  heart, 
Xatbt  withdrew,  and  mutter'd  vows  to  hell. 
These  are  thy  friends  I  with  these  thy  life,  thy 
honour, 

ilj  loTe,  all  staked,  and  all  will  go  to  ruin. 
Jaf.  No  more:  I  charge  thee  keep  this  secret 
close. 

up  thy  sorrows;  look  as  if  thy  wrcmgs 
ere  all  for^t,  and  treat  him  like  a  friend, 
DO  complaint  were  made.  No  more;  retire, 
ire,  my  life,  and  doubt  not  of  my  honour; 
heal  its  failings,  and  deserve  thy  love^ 
BeL  Ohl  should  I, part  with  thee,  I  fear 
.  thou  wilt 

h  ancer  leave  me,  and  return  no  more. 
Jo/i  Return  no  more!    I  would  not  live 
^         ^  without  thee 

Mother  night,  to  purchase  the  creation. 
BeL  When  shall  we  meet  again? 
Jaf,  Anon,  at  twelve 
1  Meal  myself  to  thy  expecting  arms : 
^e  like  a  travelled  dove,  and  bring  thee  peace. 
BeL  Indeed! 
Jo/'  Bjr  all  our  loves. 
^BeL  Tis  hard  to  part: 
■t  sure  no  falsehood  ever  lookM  so  fairly, 
•rewell;  remember  twelve.  [JSxiL 
Jaf .  Lei  heav'n  forget  me, 
^hen  I  remember  not  thy  truth,  thy  love. 

JEnier  Pier&B. 

Pier,  Jaflier. 

V- Who  calls? 
L  AVr.  A  friend,  that  could  have  wish'd 
"have  found  thee  otherwise  employed.  What, 

hunt 

wifci^  on  the  diilJ  soil !  Sure  a  staunch  husband 
Of  aJl  houudj  ijs  ilio  dullest.  Wilt  thou  never, 
Je^er  he  weanM  from  caudles  and  confections  ? 
^^ijt  fnniiaine  laJei  hast  thou  been  listening  to, 
^  tinair'd  whirls,  catarrhs  and  tootl^-ach,  got 
If  thja-soPd  shoes?  Damnation !  that  a  fellow. 
Chosen  in  he  a  sharer  in  the  destruction 
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Of  a  whole  people,  should  sneak  tlius  into  conwn 
To  ease  his  fulsome  Jti&ts,  and  fool  liis  mind. 

Jqf.  May  not  a  man  then  irtOc  out  an  htrnt 
With  a  kind  woman,  and  not  vtxotig  his  calling? 
Pier,  Not  in  a  cause  l\kc  ours, 
Jaf,  Then^  friend,  our  cause  ^ 
Is  in  a  damn*d  condjiion:  for  Fll  t<!ll  thee, 
That  cankerworm,  call^H  lucliery,  has  loucli'd  i|; 
'Tis  tainted  vilely.  Wouldst  iIkju  think  jlFRenpull 
(That  morlify'd,  old,  witbei-M,  winter  rt»gHe) 
lie  visited  her  last  ni^^ht,  file  a  kind  guar^^ian: 
Faith !   she  has  somi'  tf^nipttiLion,  tliar$  the 
trulJi  on'L 
Pier,  He  durst  not  wrong  his  trust, 
Jaf,  HTwas  something  lad',  though. 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  Lidy^^  coam^iec. 
Pier,  \'Vas  she  in  bed? 
Jaf  Yes,  faith,  in  virgin  iheets. 
White  as  her  bosom,  Pierre,  dijihM  neatly  up, 
Might  tempt  a  weaker  appetite  to  taste* 
Oh;  how  the 'old  fo£  stunk,  [  warrant,  tlie^, 
When  the  rank  (it  y^:\^  on  him! 

Pier,  Patience  guide  ine  1  ^ 
He's  us'd  no  violence  i 

Jaf.  No,  no;  out  onX  violence! 
Play  d  with  her  neck  ;   hrushM ,  her  with  his 

grev  beard ; 
But  not  a  jot  of  violence. 
Pier.  Damn  him. 

Jaf,  Ay,  so  say  I:  bul  liu&H>  no  more  on*L 
All  hitherto  is  well,  and  \  believe 
Myself  no  monster y el;  Sure  tt  is  ne.ir  ihe  hour 
VVe  all  should  meet  for  our  concluding  orders « 
Will  the  ambassador  be  here  in  pfT5an  ? 
Pier.  No,  he  has  sent  couimisskm  to  that 
villain,  Itninult, 
To'  give  the  executing  charge : 
rd  have  thee  be  a  man,  if  possible. 
And  keep  thy  temper;  for  a  brave  revenge 
Ne'er  comes  too  late. 
Jaf  Fear  not,  I  am  cool  as  patience. 
Pier.  He's  yonder,  coming  this  way  through 
the  liaU;  . 
His  thoughts  seem  full. 

Jaf.  Pr'ythee  retire,  and  leave  me 
With  him  alone:  I'll  put  him  to  some  trial; 
See  how  his  rotten  part  will  bear  the-  touching. 
Pier.  Be  careful,  then.  \ExiU 
Jaf  Nay,  never  doubt,  but  trust  me. 
What!  be  a  devil,  take  a  damning  oath 
For  shedding  native  blood!  Can  there  be  a  sin 
In  merciful  repentance?  Oh,  this  villain! 

Enter  Renault. 
Ren,  Perverse  and  peevish :  What  a  slave  is 
man 

To  let  his  rebel  passions  master  him! 
Dispatch  the  tool  ner  husband — that  were  well. 
Who's  there? 
Jaf  A  man. 

Ren.  My  friend,  my  pear  ally. 
The  hostage  of  your  faith,  my  beauteous  charge, 
is  very  welL 
Jaf  Sir,  are  you  sure  of  that? 
Stands  she  in  perfect  health  ?  Beats  her  pulse  even ; 
Neither  too  not  nor  cold? 

Ren.  What  means  that  question? 
Jaf  Oh,  women  have  fantastic  constitutions. 
Inconstant  in  their  wishes,  always  wavering. 
And  never  fix'd.    Was  it  not  boldly  done, 
Even  at  fu^t  sight,  to  trust  the  thing  I  lov'd 
(A  tempting  treasure  too)  with  youUi  so  jGerce 


And  Tigorfius  as 
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thini'?  Imt  ihou  art  honest. 

M&n*  Who  dares  amisc  me? 
Ja/,  Cufs'd  btf  he  I  ho  I  doubts 
Thy  virlue!  I  have  IryM  it^  and  declare, 
Were  I  to  choose  a  gu.irdian  of  my  honour, 
rd  uni  jl  m  ihy  keeping :  for  I  know  thee. 
Men.  Know  incl 

Ja/.  Aj'i  know  thee*   There's  no  falsehood 

in  thcc: 

Thou  lookM  jmt  as  thnu  art.  Let  us  embrace. 
Now  wou^ds^  thou  rot  my  ihroat,  or  I  cut  thine. 

Herf.  You  dare  not  do*L 

JVf/l  Tfou  lie,  air, 

/ir/j.  How  ! 

Ja/.  No  more* 
Tis  a  base  world,  nnd  must  reform,  that's  all. 

Enidtr  SmnosjLf  TnEonoaK>  Elliott,  Revilli- 
no,  DuRAND,  Heomveil,  and  tfie  rest 
nf  the  Conspirators. 
Ren*  Sjpinosa!  Theodore! 
Spfn,  The  same. 
Htm.  You  arc  welcome. 
Spin.  Yi|U  are  trembling,  sir* 
Ren^  Tjs  a  cold  ni^ht,  indeed,  and  I  am  aged; 
Futi  of  decay  and  natural  infirmities: 

Re-^nter  P^EiuiB. 
We  shtK  be  warm,  my  friends,  I  hope,  to- 
•  TTiorrow^ 

pier,  n'was  not  well  done;   thou  shouldst 
have  sirokM  him. 
And  not  have  gaird  him, 

Jfi/.  Damn  bim,  hi  him  chew  on't. 
Heav*iil  where  am  I?  bc5*'t  with  cursed  fiends, 
That  wail  to  damn  mc!  What  a  devil's  man. 
When  he  forgets  his  nature — hush,  my  heart 
Ren.  My  friends,  'tis  late;  are  we  assem- 
bled allP 

To-morrow's  rising  sun  must  see  you  all^ 
DeckM  in  your  honours.  Are  the  soldiers  ready? 
Pier.  All.  all. 

Ren.   You,  Durand,  with  your  thousand 
must  possess 
St.  Mark's;  you,  captain,  know  your  charge 
already, 

Tis  to  secure  the  ducal  pala(5e :  You, 
Be  all  this  done  with  the  least  tumult  possible, 
'Till  in  each  place  you  post  sufTrcient  guards: 
Then  sheathe  your  swords     erery  breast  you 
meet 

Jqf.  Oh!  reverend  cruelty!  damn'd  bloody 
villain! 

Ren.  During  this  execution,  Durand,  you 
Must  in  the  midst  keep  your  battalia  fast; 
And,  Theodore,  be  sure  to  plant  the  cannon 
That  may  command  the  streets; 
This  done,  we'll  give  the  general  alarm, 
Apply  petards,  and  force  the  ars'nal  gates; 
Then  fire  the  city  round  in  several  places. 
Or  with  our  caiinon  ^if  it  dare  resist) 
Batter  to  ruin.    But  above  all  I  charge  you, 
Shed  blood  enoug^h;  spare  neither  sex  nor  age. 
Name  nor  condition;  if  there  live  a  senator 
AAer  to-morrow,  though  the  dullest  rogue 
That  e'er  said  nothing,  we  have  lost  our  ends. 
If  possible,  let's  kill  the  very  name 
Of^  senator,  and  bury  it  in  blood. 

Jqf.  Merciless,   horrid   slave  —  Ay,  blood 
enough ! 

Shed  blood  enough,   old  Renault!  how  thou 
charm'st  roe! 


[Act  III. 

Ren.  But  one  thing  more,  and  then  fareweD, 
till  fate 

Join  u« 'again,  or  scp'rate  us  for  ever. 
First  let's  embrace.    Heav'n  knows  who  not 
shall  thus 

Wing  ye  together;  but  lets  all  remember,  ' 
We  wear  no  common  c^use  upon  our  swords: 
Let  each  man  think  that  on  his  single  virtue 
Depends  the  good  and  fame  of  .all  the  rest; 
Eternal  honour,  or  perpetual  infamy. 
You  droop,  sir. 

Jaf.  No ;  with  most  profound  attention 
Fve  heard  it  all,  and  wonder  at  thy  virtue. 
Oh,  Belvidera!  take  me  to  thy  arms. 
And  show  me  where's  my  peace,  for  I  baTe 
lost  it  [ExiL, 

Ren.  Without  the  least  remorse  then,  let^t 
^  resolve 
With  fire  .and  sword  t' exterminate  these  tjnDts; 
Under  whose  weight  this  wretched  country  I*- 
hours. 

The  means  are  only  in  our  hands  to  crown  tben. 
Pier.  And  may  those  pow'rs  above  that  are 
propitious 

To  gallant  minds,  record  this'cause  and  hIebiL 
Ren.  I'hus  happ^,  thus  secure  of  all  we 
wish  for. 

Should  there,  my  friends,  be  found  amongnsone 
False  to  this  glorious  enterprise,  what  fate, 
What  vengeance  were  enough  for  such  a  villain? 
JSll.  Death  here  without  repentance,  bJ 
hereaAer. 

Ren.  Let  that  be  my  lot,  if  as  here  I  stao^ 
Listed  by  fate  among  her  darling  sons. 
Though  I  had  one  only  brother,  dear  by  all ' 
The  strictest  ties  of  nature ;  could  I  have  suck 
a  friend 

Join'd  in  this  cause,  and  had  hut  ground  to  km 
He  meant  foul  play ;  may  this  right  hand  dro|| 
from ,  me. 

If  I'd  not  hazard'  all  my  future  peace,  J 
And  stab  him  to  the  heart  before  you.  Wkj 
Who  would  do  less?   Wouldst  thou  nof 

Pierre,  the  same  ? 
Pier*  You've  singled  me,  sir,  out  for  1H 

hard  question. 
As  if  it  were  started  only  for  my  sake! 
Am  I  the  thing  you  fear?  Here,  here's  my  hosdl 
Search  it  wiUi  all  your  swords.  Am  I  a  traitor 
Ren.  No:  but  I  fear  your  late  connnendi| 

friend . 

Is  little  less.    Come,  sirs,  'tis  now  no  time 
To  trifle  with  our  safety.  Where's  this  Jafe 
Spin.  He  lefl  the  room  just  now,  in  strai^ 
disorder. 

Ren.  Nay,  there  is  danger  in  him:  I 
serv'd  him; 
During  the  time  I  took  for  explanation, 
He  was  transported  from  most  deep  attenf 
To  a  confusion  which  he  could  not  smotl 
His  looks  grew  full  of  sadness  and  surprii 
All  which  hetray'd  a  wavering  spirit  in  hi 
That  labour'd  with  reluctancy  and  sorrow 
What's  requisite  for  safety,  must  be  don< 
With  speedy  execution;  he  remains 
Yet  in  our  power:  I,  for  my  own  part,  w 
A  dagger— 

Pier.  Well. 

Ren,  And  1  could  wish  it — 
Pier.  Where? 
Ren.  Buried  in  his  heart. 
Pier.  Away;  we're  yet 'all  friends, 


[Act  IV.  ScMil.] 

No  more  of  Uns,  HwiJl  breed  ill  blood  among  us, 
Spin.  Let  us  all  draw  our  swords,  and  search 
the  bouse. 

Pull  bim  from  the  dark  hole  where  he  sits 
brooding 

O'er  his  cold  fears,  and  eac^i  man  kill  his  share 
of  him. 

Pier,  Who  talks  of  kilUng?   Who's  he'll 
shed  the  blood 
Tbl's  dear  to  me?  is*t  you,  or  you,  or  you,  sir 
What,  not  one  speak  !  lnoW  you  stand  gaping  all 
On  your  grave  oracle,  your  wooden  goa  there  * 
I  Tet  not  a  word!  Then,  sir,  Fll  tell  you  a  secret 
I  Snspidon's  but  at  best  a  coward  s  virtue. 

[7o  RenaulL 

I     Ren.  A  coward!       [Handles  Tu's  Stvord. 
Pier.  Put  up  thy  sword^  old  man; 
Tbj handshakes  at  it.  Comejet's  heal  this  breach ; 
1  un  too  hot,  we  yet  may  all  live  friends. 
Spin.  Till  we  are  safe,  our  friendship  can- 
not be  so. 
Pier.  Again!  Who's  that? 
Spin,  Twas  1. 
!     Theo.  And  I. 
Ren.  And  I. 
Omnes.  And  all. 
I    Ren.  Who  are  On  my  side? 
j    S^in.  Every  honest  sword. 
:  I^s  die  like  men,  and  not  be  sold  like  slaves. 
Pier.  One  such  word  more,  by  heav'n  Til 
'to  the  senate,  . 
I  And  hang  ye  all,  like  dogs,  in  clusters. 
I  Why  peep  your  coward  swords  half  out  their 
shells? 

I  Why  do  you  not  all  brandish  them  like  mine? 
Ton  fear  to  die,  and  yet  dare  talk  of  killing. 

Ren.  Go  to  the  senate,  and  betray  us!  haste! 
&care  thy  wretched  life;  we  fear  to  die 
1m  than  thou  dar'sl  be  honest 

Pier.  That's  rank  falsehood. 
Fear'st  not  thou  death !  Fie,  there's  a  knavish  itch 
Ib  that  salt  blood,  an  utter  foe  to  smarting. 
ladJaffier's  wife  prov'd  kind,  he'd  still  been 
true. 

*i^li,  how  that  stinks!  thou  die,  thou  kill  my 
friend!  ' 

Orthou!  orthou!  with  that  lean  witber'd  face. 
Avay,  disperse  ail  to  your  several  charges, 
Aad  meet  to-morrow  where  your  honour  calls 

ni  bring  that  man,  whose  blood  you  so  much 
thirst  for, 

Aad  you  shaU  sec  him  venture  for  you  fairly — 
itt»ce!  hence,  I  say.   {Exii  Renault,  emgriljr. 
'  iSpw.  I  fear  wcVe  been  to  blame, 
f«M  done  too  much. 
Theo.  Twas  too  far  urgM  against  the  man 
lov'cf 
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I  RtQ.  Here,  take  our  svrords,  and  crush  them 
I  vrith  your  feet 

SfntL  Forgive  us,  gallant  friend. ' 
^*er.  Nay,  now  youVe  found 
|«Jw  way  to  melt,  and  cast  me  as  you  will. 
I^hence  rose  all  this  discord? 
^  what  a  dangerous  precipice  have  we 
'scap'd ! 

mr  near  a  fall  was  aD  we'd  long  been  building! 
ij^t  an  eternal  blot  had  stain'd  our  glories, 
'one,  the  bravest  and  the  best  of  men, 
jbd  £ilhi  a  sacrifice  to  rash  suspicion, 
wiUrher'd  by  those,  "vHiose  cause  he  came  to. 
cherish! 


Gome  but  to-morrow,  all  your  doubts  shall  end,  i 
And  to  your  loves,  me  oetter  recommend,  > 
That  I've  prcser'vd  your  iame,  ahd  sav'd  my ) 
"friend.  [Exeunt, 

ACTIV. 
Scene  l.^The Riatto. 
Enter  Jaffier  and  Bel  vibe  ra. 
Jaf,  Where  dost  thou  lead  me?  Every  step 
I  move, 

Methinks  I  tread  upon  some  mangled  lim}> 
Of  a  rack'd  friend.    Oh,  my  charming  ruin ! 
Where  are  we  wandering? 

Bel.  To  eternal  honour. 
To  do  a  deed  shall  chronicle  thy  name 
Among  the  glorious  legends  of  thos^e  few 
That  have  sav'd  sinking  nations.  Thy-renowil  - 
Shall  be  the  future  song  of  all  the  virgins. 
Who  by  thy  piety  have  been  preserv'd 
From  horrid  violation.    Every  street 
Shall  be  adorn'd  with  statues  to  thy  honour; 
And  at  thy  feet  this  great  inscription  written^ 
Remember  him  that  propp'd  the  fall  ofYenice. 

Jaf.  Rather,  remember  him,  who,  after  all 
The  sacred  bonds  of  oaths,  and  holier  friendshipi 
In  fond  compassion  to  a  woman's  tears. 
Forgot  his  manhood,  virtue,  truth,  and  honour^ 
To  sacrifice  the  bosom  that  reliev'd  him. 
Why  wilt  thou  damn  me? 

Bel.  Oh,  inconstant  *man ! 
How  will  you  promise  ;  how  will  you  deceive! 
Do,  return  back,  replace  me  in  my  bondage. 
Tell  all  thy  friends  how  dangerously  thou 
lov'sl  me. 

And  let  thy  dagger  do  its  bloody  ofBce. 
Or  if  thou  thinVst  it  nobler,  let  me  live, 
Till  Tm  a  victim  to  the  hateful  lust 
Of  that  infernal  devil. 
Last  niffht,  my  love! 

Jaf.  Name  it  not'  again : 
It  shows  a  bealstly  image  to  my  fancy. 
Will  wake  me  into  madness. 
Destruction,  swift  destruction,  hA\  on  my  coward 
head. 

Bel.  Delay  no  longer  then,  but  Jo  the  senate. 
And  tell  the  dismal'st  story  ever  utter'd: 
Tell  'em  what  bloodshed,  rapines,  desolations. 
Have  been  prepar'd,  how  near's  the  fatal  hour. 
Save  thjr  poor  country,  save  the  reverend  blood 
Of  all  Its  nobles,  which  to-morrow's  dawn 
Must  else  see  shed. 

Jaf.  Oh!  think  what  then  may  prove  my  lot: 
By  all  heav'ns  powers,  prophetic  truth  dwells 
in  thee; 

For  every  word  thou  speak'st,  strikes  through 
my  heart; 

Just  what  thou'st  made  me,  take  me,  BeWiderat 
And  lead  me  to  the  place  where  Vm  to  say 
This  "bitter  lesson;  where  I  must  betray 
My  truth,  my  virtue,  constancy,  and  friends. 
Must  I  betray  my  friend  ?  Ah !  take  me  quickly: 
Secure  me  well  before  that  thought's  renew'd; 
If  I  relapse  once  more,  all's  lost  for  ever. 
BeL  Hast  thou  a  friend  more  dear  than  Bel* 
yidera? 

Jaf  No;  thour't  my  soul  itself;  wealthy 
friendship,  honour, 
All  present  joys,  and  earnest  of  all  future. 
Are  summM  in  thee. 

Come,  lead  me  forward,  now,  like  a  tamelamft 
ToiiKTifiee,  Thn^ii|it|Si^W<^f^'^ 
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DedcM  fine  and  pFeas^d,  tke  wanton  skips  and 

phys, 

Trots  by  th*  enticing,  ilattVinj;;  priestess*  side. 
And  much  transported  witii-its  little  pride, 
Forgets  his  dear  companions  of  the  plain; 
Tilly  by  her  bound,  be*s  on  the  altar  lain, 
Yet  then  too  hardly  bleats,  such  pleasure's  in 
tne  pain. 

Enler  Officer  and  sLv  Guards* 
Offi,  Stand!  who  goes  there? 
Bel.  Friends. 

Offin  But  what  friends  arc  you? 
Bel.  Friends  to  the  senate,  and  the  state  of 
•  Venice. 

O/fi.  My  orders  are  to  seize  on  all  I  find 
At  this  late  hour,  and  bring  *em  to  the  council, 
Who  are  now  sitting. 

Jaf.    Sic«  you  shauj  be  obeyed. 
No%Y  the  lots  cast,  and,  fate,  do  what  thou 
wilt.        \£xeunt  guarded. 

ScEifB  tl. — The  Senale-house,  where  appear 
sitting  the  DrjcE  o/"  Venice,  Priuli,  and 
other  Senators. 
Dukr.  Antoay^  Priuli,  senators  of  Venice, 
SpeaL*  VI  hy  :4i  e  we  assembled  here  this  night? 
%Vfi;U  b:^  vf  \  ou  to  inform  us  of,  concerns 
Th€  jit.ktt'  ui  \  enice,  honour,  or  its  safety? 
Prii  Could  words  express  the  story  I've  to 
tell  you, 

Ffttbcrt.  these  fears  were  useless,  these  sad  tears 
Thai  fall  from  my  old  eyes;  but  there  is  cause 
all  sho  ultl  weep,  tear  off  these  purple  robes, 
An<f  wi  op  iiur^elves  in  sackcloth,  sitting  down 
On  Lhc  sLiil  l  ai  th,  and  cry  aloud  to  heay'n: 
Heaven  knows,  if  yet  there  be  an  hour  to  come 
Ere  Venice  be  no  more. 

AUSen.  How  I 

Pri.  Nay,  we  stand 
LTpon  the  very  brink  of  gaping  ruin. 
VVithin  this  city's  formM  a  dark  conspiracy. 
To  massacre  us  all,  our  wives  and  cnildren, 
Kindred  and  friends,  our  palaces  and  temples 
To  lay  in  ashes:  nay,  the  hour  too  fix'd; 
The  swords,  for  aught  I  know,  drawn  e*en 

this  moment, 
And  the  wild  waste  begun.  From  unknown  hands 
I  had  ibis  warning;  but,  if  we  are  men, 
Let's  not  be^  tamely  butcher'd,  but  do  something 
That  may  inform  the  world,  in  after  ages, 
Our  virtue  was  not  ruin'd,  though  we  were. 

{A  Noise  without. 
Room,  room,  make  room  for  some  prisoners ~ 

Enter  Officer  and  Guards. 
Duke.  Speak,  there.    What  disturbance? 
Offi.  Two  prisoners  have  the  guards  seiz'd 
in  the  street, 
Who  say, they  come  t'inform  this  reverend  senate 
About  tne  present  danger. 

Enter  Jaffibr  and  Officer. 
All  Sen.  Give  'em  entrance — Well,  who  are 
you  ? 

Jaf.  A  villain, 
Would  every  man,  that  bears  me, 
Would  deal  so  honestly^  and  ovm  his  title. 

Duke,  Tis  rumoured,  that  a  plot  has  been 
contrivM 

Against  this  stale;  and  you've  a  share  in't  too. 
If  you  are  a  villain,  to  redeem  your  honour 


Unfold  the  truth,  and  be  rcstor'd  with  mercy. 

Jaf.  Think  not,  that  I  to  save  my  life  came 
hither ;  - 
I  know  its  value  better;  but  in  pity 
To  all  those  wretches  whose  unhappy  doomi 
Are  fix'd  and  seal'd.  You  see  me  here  before  you, 
/rhe  sworn  and  covenanted  foe  of  Venice: 
But  use  me  as  my  dealings  may  descnre, 
And  I  may  prove  a  friend. 

Duke,  The  slave  capitulates. 
Give  him  the  tortures. 

Jaf.  That  you  dare  not  do; 
Your  fear  wouH  let  you,  not  the  longing  itck 
To  hear  a  story  which  you  dread  the  truth  of: 
Truth,  which  the  fear  of  smart  shall  neVr  get 
from  me. 

Cowards  are  scar!d  with  threat'nings ;  boys 

are  whipt 
Into  confessions:  but  a  steady  mind 
Acts  of  itself,  ne'er  asks  the  body  counsel. 
Give  him  the  tortures!  Name  but  such  a  thing 
Again,  by  heaven  Til  shut  these  lips  for  ever. 
Not  all  your  racks,  your  engines,  or  your 

wheels. 

Shall  force  a  groan  away,  that  you  may  guess  at 

Duke.  Name  your  conditions. 

Jaf.  For  myself  full  pardon, 
Besides  the  lives  of  two-and-tweoty  firiends, 
Whose  names  are  here  enroli'd — Nay,  let  their 
crimes 

Be  ne'er  so  monstrous,  I  must  have  the  oatb 
And  sacred  promise  of  this  reverend  council, 
That,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate  ^ 
The  thing  I  ask  be  ratify'd.   Swear  this, 
And  I'll  unfold  the  secret  of  your  danger. 
Duke.  Propose  the  oath.  ^ 
Jaf  By  all  the  hopes  ^ 
Ye  have  of  peace  and  happiness  hereafter, 
Swear. — Ye  swear? 
AUSen.  We  swear. 

Jaf.  And,  as  ye  keep  the  oath,  ^ 
May  you,  and  your  posterity  be  blessed. 
Or  curs'd  for  ever. 

All  Sen.  EUse  be  curs'd  for  ever. 

Jaf.  Then  here's  the  list,  and  witbH  the  fvH 
disclose 

Of  all  that  threatens  you.  [Delipers  a  Paper. 
Now,  fate,  thou  hast  caught  me. 

Duke. .  Give  order  that  all  diligent  searck 
be  made 

To  seize  these  men,  their  characters  are  public; 
The  paper  intimates  their  rendezvous 
To  be  at  the  house  of  a  &m*d  Grecian  co urtezaBi 
Call'd  Aquilina;  see  that  place  secur'd. 
You,  Jafiuer,  must  with  patience  bear  till  momiif 
To  be  our  prisoner. 

Jaf  Would  the  chains  of  death 
Had  bound  me  safe,'  ere  I  had  known  this  minalft 

Duke.  Captain,  withdraw  your  prisoner. 

Jaf.  Sir,  if  possible. 
Lead  me  where  ray  own  thoughts  themselTei 

may  lose  me; 
Where  I  may  doze  out  what  I've  left  of  Iifi| 
Forget  myself;  and  this  day's  guilt  aod  falsehood 
Cruel  remembrance,  how  shall  I  appease  thed 

{ExU  guarded 

Offi.  {yriihoui\  More  traitors;  room^rooM 
room,  make  room^  there. 

Duke.  How^s  this?  guards! 
Where  are  our  ffuards?  Shut  up  the  ||M 

the  treitson's' 
AU«ady  at  ovg,^4^{^oO^VZ 
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Enter  Officer, 
OfJL  Mr  lordiy  more  traitors, 
Seix*d  in  ue  rery  act  of  consultation; 
FornisbM  witb  arms  and  instruments  of  mischief. 
Brio^  in  tke  prisoners. 

tnur  PiKRiiB,  Rbnactlt,  Tuodore,  Elliott, 
KiVHXiBO,  and  other  Conspirators^  in 
Fetters. 

Pier.  You,  my  lords,  and  fathers 
(As  fOQ  are  plea^d  to  call  yourselves),  of  Venice ; 
if  vou  sit  here  to  guide  the  course  of  justice, 
2   VVby  these  disgraceful  chains  upon  the  limhs 
i    Tbat  have  so  often  laboured  in  your  service? 
^   Are  these  the  wreaths  of  triumph  ye  bestow 
{   Oo  those,  that  bring  you  conquest  home,  and 
^  honours  ? 

Luke,  Go  on;  you  shall  be  heard,  sir. 
Ant.  And  be  hangM  too,  I  hope, 
flier.  Are  these  the  trophies  Fve  desenrM 
for  fighting 
Kmt  battles  with  confederated  powers  ? 
When  winds  and  seas  conspir*!!  to  overthrow 
you; 

'  And  brought  the  fleets  of  Spain  to  your  own 
harbours ; 

,  When  you,  great  duke,  shrunk  trembling  in 

*  your  palace. 

And  saw  your  wife,  the  Adriatic,  ploughed,' 
Like  a  lewd  whore,  by  bolder  prows  than- yours, 

;  5tepp*d  not  I  forth,  and  taught  your  loose  Ve- 

(ne^ians 
Tbctask  of  honour,  and  the  waj  to  greatness? 
.  Raij'd  you  from  your  capitulating  fears 
(  To  stipulate  the  terms  ot  su*d-for  peace? 

Afld  tois  my  recompense !  if  Fm  a  traitor, 
;  Produce  my  charge ;  or  show  the  wretch  that's 
I  base 

j  And  brave  enough  to  tell  me  Vm  a  traitor. 
I   Duke,  Know  you  one  Jaffier? 

[Conspirators  murmur. 
Pier,  Yes,  and  know  his  virtue. 
Hii  justice,  truth,  his  general  worth,  and  sufferings 
From  a  hard  father,  taught  me  first  to  love  him. 


Dttke. 


Enter  Japfier,  guarded; 
See  him  brought  forth. 


Pier,  My  firiend  too  bound !  nay  then 
Our  fate  has  conquered  ur,  and  we  must  fall. 
Why  droops  the  man  whose  welfare's  so  much 
mine, 

Thcy^re  but  one  thing?  These  reverend  tyrants, 
Jatiier, 

Call  us  traitors.    Art  thou  one,  my  brother? 

To  thee,  I  am  the  falsest,  veriest  slave, 
That  e'er  belrayM  a  generous^  trusting  friend. 
And  gave  up  honour  to  be  sure  of  ruin. 
All  oar  £dr  hopes,  which  morning  was  t*  have 

crown'd, 
Bai  this  carsM  tonfue  overthrown. 

AVr.  So,  then  all's  over: 
Venice  has  lost  her  freedom,  I  my  life. 
Ho  more!  Farewell! 

Ihtke,  Say;  will  you  make  confession 
Of  Tour  vile  deeds,  and  trust  the  senate's  mercy  ? 

Pier,  Curs'd  be  your  senate:  curs'd  your 
constitution : 
The  curse  of  growing  factions  and  divisions, 
Still  vei  Tonr  councils,  shake  your  public  safety, 
And  rnvbt  the  robes  of  government  you  wear 
Hateful  to  you,  as  these  base  chains  to  me. 

Ihike,  Pardon,  or  death? 


Pier,  Death!  honourable  death! 
Ren,  Death's  the  best  thing  we  ask,  or  you 
can  give, 

^fo  shameful  bonds,  but  honourable  death. 
Duke.  Breakup  the  council.  Captam,  guard 
your  prisoners. 
Jaffier,  you're  free,  but  these  must  wait  for 
judgment. 

\JS,xeunt  all  the  Senators, 
Pier.  Come,  where's  my  dungeon?  Lead  me 
to  my  sti^w:  ^ 
(t  will,  not  be  the  first  time  Fve  lodg'd  hard 
To  do  the  senate  service. 
Jaf.  Hold,  one  momept. 
Pier.  Who's  be  disputes  the  judgment  of 
the  senate? 

Presumptuous  rebel-><on —    [Str'^s  Juffier, 

Jaf.  By  heav*n,  you  stir  not! 
[  must  be  heard ;  i  must  have  leave  to  speak. 
Thou  hast  disgrac'd  me,  Pierre,  by  a  vcle  blow : 
Had  not  a  daegcr  done  thee  nobler  justice? 
But  use  me  as  tbou  wilt,  thou  canst  not  wrong  me. 
For  I  am  fallen  beneath  *the  basest  injut-iies: 
Yet  look  upon  me  with  an  eye  of  mercy, 
With  pity  and  with  charity  behold  me*: 
But  as  there  dwells  a  godlike  nature  in  diee, 
Listen  with  mildness  to  my  supplicationr. 

Pier,  VVhat  whining  monk  art  thouf  ivliat 
holy  cheat, 

That  wouldst  encroach  upon  my  credulous  ears. 
And  cant'st  thus  vilely  ?  Hence !  I  know  thee  not : 
Leave,  hypocrite. 

Saf,  Not  know  me,  Pierre? 

Pier,  No,  I  know  thee  not!  What  art  tbou? 

Jaf,  JaiTier,  thy  friend,  thy  once  lov'd,  valuM 
friend ! 

Though  now  deserv'dlv  scom'd,  and  us'd  most 
/  hardly. 

Pier,  Thou,  Jaffier!  thou,  my  once  lov'd, 
valu'd  friend! 
By  heav'ns  thou  liest;  the  man  so  calPd,  my 
friend, 

Was  genei'ous,  honest,  faithful,  just,  and  valiant; 
Noble  in  mind,  and  in  bis  person  lovely; 
Dear  to  my  eyes,  and'  tender  to  my  heart: 
But  thou,  a  wretched,  base,  false,  worthless 
coward, 

Poor,  even  in  soul,  and  loathsome  in  thy  aspect; 
All  eyes  must  shun  thee,  and  all  hearts  detest  thee. 
Pr'y thee  avoid ;  -  nor  longer  ding  thus  round  me. 
Like  something  baneful,  tnat  my  nature^s  cbilfd  at. 
Jaf,  1  have  not  wrong'd  thee,  by  these  tears 
I'  have  not. 

Pier,  Hast  thou  not  wrong'd  me?  Dar'st 

thou  call  thyself 
That  once  lovM,  valu'd  friend  of  mine, 
And  swear  thou  hast  not  wrong'd  me  ?  VVhence 

the^e  chains? 
Whence  the  vile  death  which  I  may  meet  this 

moment  ? 

Whence  this  dishonour,  but  from  thee,  thou 
false  one? 

Jaf,  All's  true;  yet  grant  one  thing,  and 

I've  done  asking. 
Pier.  What's  that? 

Jaf,  To  take  thy  life,  on  such  conditions 
The  counsel  have  propos'd  r  thou,  and  thy  friends, 
May  yet  live  long,  and  to  be  b'etter  treated. 

Pier,  Life!  ask  my  life !  confess !  record  myself 
A  villain,  for  the  privilege  to  breathe 
And  carry  up  and  down  this-cursed  city, 
A  discontented  andOi^^lAcS^I&lpgi^ 
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Burthensome  to  itself,  a  few  years  longer; 
To  lo&e  it|  may  be  at  last,  in  a  lewd  quarrel 
For  some  new  friend,   treacherous  and  false 

as  thou  art ! 
No,  this  Tile  world  and  1  have  long  been  jangling, 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  than  now. 
When  only  men,  like  thee,  are  fit  to  live  in*t. 

Ja/,  By  all  that's  just — 

Pier,  $wQar  by  some  other  powers. 
For  thou  hast  broke  that  sacred  oath  too  lately. 

Jqf..  Then,  by  that  hell  I  merit,   Til  not 
.  leave  thee, 
TWU  to  ihysctlfj  ^[  h^st  l^ou'rt  reconciPd, 
However  ihy  ir^i  iifment  deal  with  me. 

Pier.  Not  lovr  me] 

JtiJ\  1 1 H  J  u  f  s  !  I  not  force  me  from  thee. 
Ujio  tiLC  niproJchJiiliyp  amd  like  a  slave; 
Trrad  on  me,  buObt  ni£,  lMSip  wrongs  on  wrongs 
Oii  niy  ponr  bead  j  HE  bcur  it  all  with  patience 
«^  ,wc4»fy  Dill  U^y  most  unfriendly  cruelty: 
l^lf  ^iby  feetf  and  kiss ^enii  though  they  spurn  me ; 
Till  wouoded  by  iny  si^eriogs,  thou  relent. 
And  raise  itte  to  thy  atm^nritb  dear  forgiveness, 

JVcTp  Ar|  iJiou  jiot — 

Pier.  A  li  :iihir? 

Pier.  A  ^ilbin? 
Jaf.  Granted. 

Pier*  A  coward^  3  Tnott  scandalous  coward ; 
SjSiatle»%  Toid  of  luuiour;  ope  who  has  sold 
lit^  c^eHasttn^  fnini%  for  shameless  life? 

Jaf.  Ali,  iill  jikI  riKij  I  ,  mucbmore:  my  fsftilts 
are  numberless. 

Pier*  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  live  on 
terms  like  thine; 
Rase,  as  thou  art  false — 

•/a/.. No;  His  to  me  thaOs  granted: 
The  safety  of  thy  life  was  all  I  aimM  at, 
In  recompense  for  faith  and  trust  so  broken. 

Pier,  I  scorn  it  more,  because  preserved  by  thee; 
And,  as  when  first  my  foolish  heart  took  pity 
On  Uiy  misfortunes,  sought  thee  in  thy  miseries, 
Relieved  thy  wants,  and  raised  thee  from  the  state 
Of  wretchedness,  in  which  thy  fate  had  plunged 
thee. 

To  rank  thee  in  my  list  of  noble  friends ; 
All  I  received,  in  surety  for  thy  truth, 
Were  unregarded  oatns,  and  this,  this  dageer, 
Giv^n  with  a  worthless  pledge,  thou  since  hast 
stofn: 

So  I  restore  it  back  to  thee  again; 
Swearing  by  all  those  powVs  which  thou  hast 
-violated,* 

Never,  firom  this  cursM  hour  to  hold  communion, 
Frienasbip,  or  intei*e^t,  with  thee,  though  our 
years 

Were  to  exceed  those  limited  the  world. 
Take  it— farewell— for  now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 

Jaf,  Say  thou  wilt  live  then. 

Pier,  For  my  life,  dispose  it 
Just  as  thou  wilt,  because  tis  what  Pm  tirM  with. 

Jaf,  Oh,  Pieire! 

Pier,  No  more. 

Jaf,  My  eyes  wonH  los«  the  tight  of  thee, 
But  languisb  after  thee,  and  ache  with  gasing. 
Pier.  Leave  m« — Nay,  then  thus,  thus  I 
throw  thee  from  me; 
And  curses,  great  as.  is  thy  falsehood,  catch 
thee.  [Exit 

Jaf.  Amen* 
Re's  gone,  my  «£ither>  friend^  prcferT«r» 


And  here*s  the  portion  he  has  left  me: 

[Holds  the  Bagger  up. 
This  dagger.  Well  remembered!  with  this  dagger, 
I  gave  a  solemn  vow  of  dire  importance; 
Parted  with  this,  and  Belvidera  together. 
Have  a  care,  memVy, .  drive  that  thought  do 
further  f 

No,  ni  esteem  it  as  a  friend^s  last  legac}'; 
Treasure  it  up  within  this  wretched  bosoni,  ' 
Where  it  may  grow  acquainted  with  my  beartf 
That  when  they  ipeet,  they  start  not  ficom  eadi 
other. 

So  now  for  thinking — A  blow,  callM  a  traitor, 
villain. 

Coward,  dishonourable  coward ;  fough ! 
Oh !  for  a  long  sound  sleep,  and  so  forget  it. 
Down,  busy  devil! 

Enter  Belvidera. 
Bel,  VVhither  shall  I  fly? 
Where  hide  me  and  my  miseries  together? 
Whereas  now  the  Roman  constancy  I  boasted? 
Sunk  into  trembling  fears  and  desperation, 
Not  daring  to  look  up  to  that  dear  face 
Which  usd  tosraiJe,  eve^n  on  my  faults;  but, 
down, 

Bending  these  miserable  ejes  on  earth. 
Must  move  in  penance,  and  implore  much  mercy. 
Jaf.  Mercy !  kind  heaven  nas  surely  eadlesi 
stores. 

Hoarded  for  thee,  of  blessings  yet  tintasted:  1 
Oh,  Belvidera!  Fm  the  wretched*st  creatu^  ' 
E^er  crawPd  on  earth. 
My  friend  too,  Belvidera,  that  dear  fnend, 
Who,  next  to  thie,  was  all  my  health  rejoiced  in, 
({^s  us*d  me  like  a  slave,  shamefully  us*d  me: 
*Tvvould  break  thy  pitying  heart  to  hear  the  story. 

Bel,  What  has  he  done? 

Jaf,  Before  we  parted, 
Ere  yet  his  guards  had  led  him  to  bis  prisoBf  j 
Full  of  severest  sorrows  fo»  his  suiTeiings,  J 
With  eyes  overflowing,  and  a  bleeding  heari,f 
As  at  his  feet  I  kneerd  and  suM  for  mercy,  ' 
With  a  reproachful  hand  he  dashM  a  hlov:  | 
He  struck  me,  Belvidera !  by  heaven,  be  struck  vbaI 
BulTctted,  called  me  traitor,  villain,  coward. 
Am  I  a  coward?  Am  I  a  villain?  Tell  mm:  j 
Thou'rt  the  best  judge,  and  mad'stnie,if  larasoi^ 
Damnation!  Coward! 

Bel,  Oh!  forgive  him,  Jaffier;  j 
And,  if  his  sufiferings  wound  thy  heart  alreadyy 
What  will  they  do  to-morrow? 

Jaf.  Ah! 

BeL  To-morrow, 
When  thou  sbalt  see  him  stretchM 
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agonies 

Of  a  tormeating  and  a  shameful  death; 
His  bleeding  bowels,  and  bis  broken  limhs^  •  i 
Insulted  o*er,  by  a  vile^  butchering  villain;  J 
What  will  thy  heart  do  thea?  Ohi  sure  Hwi 

stream. 
Like  my  eyes  now. 

Jaf,  What  means  thy,  dreadfuJ  stonr  ?  \ 
Death,and  to-morrow !  Broken  limbs  ajad  I>M«b! 

BeL  The  ifaithiess  senators,  'tia  theyVe  dft^ 
creed  it:  ' 

They  say,  according  to  our  friends*  request, 
They  shall  have  death,  and  not  ignoble  bondage: 
Declare  their  promisVl  mercy  all  has  ferfeitsd; 
False  to  their  oaths,  and  deaf  to  intsi|cesnM% 
Warrants  are  passM  fyt  public  diath  It* 
DigitBtei05W5iOOgle 


fAcrV.  5cbnb1.] 

JaJ,  Deadi!  doomM  to  die!  condemnM  uii> 
beard!  unpLeaded! 

Btl  Najf  crudest  racks  and  torments  are 
preparing 

To  force  confeision  from  their  dying  pangs. 
Ohl  do  not  look  so  terribly  upon  me! 
Hoir  jour  lips  shake,  and  all  your  face  disorder^ ! 
I  Wbat  means  my  love? 

Jaf.  Leave  me,  i  charge  thee,  leaye 
!  Strong  temptations 

Wake  in  my  heart 
Bel  For  what? 

Jaf,  No  more,  but  leave  me. 

Bel  Why? 

Jaf,  Oh!  by  faeav*n,  I  love  thee  with  that 
fondness, 

I  ▼odM  not  have  thee  stay*  a  moment  longer 
Kear  these  curs'd  hands :   Are  they  not  cold 
upon  thee? 
[Pulls  the  Diigger  half  o  it  af  his 
Bosom,  tmd  puts  it  bach  ageun, 
BeL  No,  everlasting  comfort*s  in  thy  arms. 
To  lean  thus  on  thy  breast,  is  softer  ease 
Than  downy  pillows,  decked  with  leaves  of  roses. 
Jaf,  Alas!  thou  think'st  not  of  the  thorns 
*tis  fiird  with: 
I  %ere  thev  gall  thee.  There's  a  lurking  serpent, 
!  Bcadr  to  leap  and  sting  thee  to  the  heart: 
Art  tbou  not  terrified  ? 
BeL  No. 

Jaf.  Call  to  mind 
W1)|a  thou  hast  done,  and  whither  thou  hast 
brought  me. 
Bel.  Hah!  ® 

Jaf,  Where's  my  fi<iend  ?  my  friend,  thou 
smiling  mischief! 
Aaj,  ahriok not,  nowHis  too  late;  thou  shouldst 
baTc  fled 

When  thy  guilt  first  had  cause;  for  dire  revenge 
■jy,  and  raging  for  my  friend.  He  groans! 
Pn,  how  he  groans !  his  screams  are  in  my  ears 
pikeady;  see,  they've  fis'd  him  on  the  w^heel, 
M  now  they  tear  him-- Murder!  Periur'd 
L  senate ! 

!lMrder-Ohl--Hark  thee,  traitress,  thou  bast 
L  done  this! 

g|>nhs  to  thy  tears,  and  false  persuading  lore, 
pow  her  eyes  speak !    Oh,  thou  bewitching 
creature ! 
[Fumbling  for  his  Dagger. 
can't  hurt  thee.    Come,  thou  little 
trembler, 

^  .  even  into  my  heart,  and  there  li^  safe: 
«  thy  own  citadel^-Hab— yet  stand  off. 
>^'n  must  have  justice,  and  my  broken  vows 
ill  sink  me  else  beneatb  its  reaching  mercy, 
^ink,  and  then  'tis  done — 
iBcL  What  means  the  lord 
wme,  my  life,  and  love  ?  What's  in  thy  bosom, 
F*??»f"p'«tat  so?  Nay,whyam  I  thus  treated? 
'   Wraivs  the  XUtgger  and  offers  to  stab  her, 
i  Jaf,  Know,  Belvidera,  when  we  parted  last, 
Ifiave  this  dagger  with  thee,  as  in  trust, 
P  h«  thy  portion  if  I  e'er  prov'd  false, 
p  snch  condition,  was  my  truth  believM: 
N  now  'lia  forfeited,  andf  must  be  paid  for. 

TOf^ers  to  stab  her  again, 
Ob!  Mercy!  {Kn^lisig. 
»^  Nay,  no  strii»Iing. 
^Now  then,  kiirme. 

{Leaps  onhis  Neck,  and  kisses  him, 
J^J^  I  av,  f  am  a  <:ow4rd;  vitness  beaVn, 
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Witness  it,  earth,  and  every  being  witness:  * 

'Tis  but  one  blow!  yet  by  immortal  love, 

I  cannot  longer  bear  a  thought  to  harm  thee. 

\He  throi»s  awaj  tlie  Dagger  and 
embraces  her. 
The  seal  of  Providence  is  sure  upon  lliee: 
And  thou  wert  boni  for  yet  unheard-of  wonderS. 
Oh !  thou  wert  either  born  to  save  ot;  damn  me. 
By  all  the  power  that's  giv'n  nie  oVr  my  soul. 
By  thy  resistless  tears  and  conquering  smiles, 
By  the  victorious  love  that  still  waits  -on  tiree. 
Fly  to  thy  cruelJather,  save  my  friend. 
Or  all  our  future  quiefs  lost  for  evet*. 
Fall  at  his  feet,  ciinff  round  his  reverend  kn^es. 
Speak  to  him  with  thy  ey^,  and  with  thy  tears, 
Melt  his  hard  heart,  and  vvake  dead  nature  in  him,. 
Crush  him  in  th'  arms,  torture  him  w5th  thy  ^ 
softness; 

Nor  till  thy  prayers  are  granted,  set  him  free. 
But  conquer  him,  as  thou  hast'conqner'd  me.. 

[£:ceunt» 

ACT  y.  •  ' 

ScBNB  I. — An  Apartment  in  Patuii's  House. 
Enter  Priuli*  . 
Pri. Why,  cruel  heav'n,  have  my  unhdpny  days 
Been  lengtnen'd  to  .this  sad  one?  Oh !  dishMiour 
And  deathless  infamy  is  fallen  -upon  roe. 
Was  it  my  fault?  Am  I  a  trakor?  No. 
But  then,  my  only  child,  my,  daughter  v^dded^  - 
There  my  best  blood  runs  ioul,  and  a  disease  ^ 
Incurable  has  seised  upon  my  memory. 

Enter  Belvidsaa,  in  a  long  mourning  VeiL 
Bel,  He's  there,  my  father,  my  inhuman  father, 
That  for  three  years  has  left  an  only  child 
Espos'd  to  all  the  outrages  of  fate,  . 
And  cruel  ruin!— oh —  * 

Pri.  What  child  of  sorrovy 
Art  thou,  that  comes  wrapt  in  weeds  of  sadness, 
And  mov'st  as  if  thy  steps  were  tow'rds  a  grave  ? 
BeL  A  wretch  who  from  the  very  top  of 
happiness 

'Am  fall'n  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery, ' 
And  want  your  pitying  hand  to  raise  me  up  again. 

Pri,  What  wouldst  ikou  beg  for? 

BeL  Pity  and  forgiveness. 

[Throws  up  her  VeiL 
By  the  kind,  tender  names  of  child  and  father, 
Hlear  my  complaints,  and  take  me  to  youriove» 

Pri,  My  daughter! 

BeL  Yes,  your  daughter. 

PrL  Don't  talk  thus. 

BeL  Yes,  I  must;  and  you  nrast  hear  too. 
I  have  a  husband. 

Pri,  Damn  him. 

BeL  Oh !  do  not  curse  fatm ; 
He  would  not  speak  so  hard  a  word  towards  you 
On  any  terms,  howe'er  he  deals  with  me. 

Pri,  Ha!  what  means  my  child? 

BeL  Oh!  my  husband,  my  dear  husband, 
Carries  a  dagger  in  his  once  kind  bosom. 
To  pierce  the  heart  of  your  poor  Belvidera. 

PrL  Kill  thee! 

BeL  Yes,  kUl  me.  When  he  pass'd  his  faith 
And  covenant  against  your  state  and  senate, 
He  gave  me  up  a  hostage  for  his  truth : 
With  me  a  dagger  and  a  dire  commission. 
Whene'er  he  faird,  to  plunge  it  through  this 

bosom.       ^  T 
I  learnt  the  danger^  diO«e^diiJiA0gleve 
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[Act  V. 


T  attempt  fau  beart,  and  brioff  it  back  to  bonour. 
Great  love  prevaiN,  andblesrd  me  witb  success ! 
He  came,  confessed,  betrayed  bis  dearest  friends 
For  pronlisM  mercy.  Now  tbey^re  doomM  to 
safier. 

Gaird  with  remembrance  of  wbat  tben  was 

sworn,  ' 
If  tbey  are  lost,  be  tows  t* appease  tbe  gods 
With  his '  poor  life,  and  make  my  blood  th* 
atonement. 

Pri.  Hcav'ris! 
"  BeL  If  twas  eter  tben  your  care,  now  bear  me ; 
Fly  to  the  senate,  save  the  promised  lives 
Of  his  <fear  fi4ends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  sacrifice. 

Pri.  Oh,  my  hearts  comfort! 

Bel,  Will  yott  not,  my  father? 
Weep  not,  but  answer  me. 

Pr«.  Ry  heavVi  I  will. 
Not  one' of  them  but  wbat  shall  be  immortal. 
Canst  thoo' forgive  me  all  my  follies  past? 
ril  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father;  never, 
Never  more  thus  eipose,  but  cherish  thee, 
fiz^t  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life, 
P!W4i these  eTes  thH  weep  in  fondness  o^er  thee, 
th^iei  to  thy  hearl«  Farewell. 

JM«  Go  tnd  >#niember, 
W^^%iM%t^%  life  ber  father  pleads  for. 
I  —      *  \Exeunt  severally, 

^  St:ENE  IL — A  Gurden, 

•  Enter  Jafpier. 

ItinaX  deMi  uction  seize  on  all  the  world. 
4i40$f>y0  licnv'ns,   and  shutting  round 
this  earth, 

SfOpfc^tliP' iSe jlobc  into  its  first  confusion! 

JTn/tfr  Relvidera. 
BeL  My  Itfe^ —  [^Meeting  him. 

Jaf,  My  plague —      \Turmng  from  her. 
Bel.  Nay,  then  I  see  my  ruin. 
If  I  must  die! 

Jaf.  Nor  let  the  thoughts  of  death  perplex 
thy  fancy; 

Rut  answer  me  to  what  I  shall  demand. 
With  a  firm  temper  and  unshaken  spirit. 

Bel  I  will,  when  Tve  done  weeping — 

Jaf,  Fie,  no  more  onH — 
How  lone  is*t  since  that  miserable  day 
We  wedded  first. 

BeL  Oh!  h  b! 

Jaf  Nay,  keep  in  thy  tears, 
Lest  they  unman  me  too. 

BeL  HeaVn  knows  I  cannot; 
The  words  you  utter  sound  so  very  sadly, 
Tbe  streams  will  follow — 

Jaf  Come,  Til  kiss  Vra  dry  tben. 

BeL  Rut  wasH  a  miserable  day? 

Jaf  A  cursM  one. 

BeL  I  thought  it  otherwise;  and  youVe  often 
sworn. 

In  tbe  transporting  hours  of  warmest  love, 
When  sure  you  spoke  tbe  truth,  you\e  sworn 
you  bless*d  it 

Jaf  *Twas  a  rash  oath. 

BeL  Tben  wh^  am  I  not  cursed  too? 

Jaf  No,  Relvidera;  by  th*  eternal  truth, 
I  dote  with  too  much  fondness. 

BeL  sun  so  kind? 
Still  tben  do  you  love  me? 

Jaf  Man  ne*er  was  blest 
Since  the  first  pair  met,  as  I  baTe  been. 

BeL  Tben  sane  yoa  will  not  corse  me? 


Jaf  No.  ni  bless  tbee. 
I  came  on  purpose,  Relvidera,  to  bless  thee. 
Tis  now,  I  think,  three  years,  we*ve  livM  together. 

BeL  And  may  no  ratal  minute  ever  part  us, 
Till,  reverend  grown  for  age  and  love,  we  go 
Down  to  one  grave,  as  our  last  bed,  together; 
There  sleep  in  peace,  till  an  eternal  mominf. 

Je^f,  Dia  I  not  say,  I  came  to  bless  theef 

BeL  You  did. 

Jaf  Then  hear  me,  bounteous 'faeav^n : 
Pour  down  your  blessings  on  tbis  beauteous  bead, 
Where  everlasting  sweets  are  always  springing, 
With  a  continual  giving  band :  let  peace. 
Honour,  and  safety,  always  hover  round  her; 
Feed  her  with  plenty ;  let  her  eyes  ne'er  see 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  mouroiDg: 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  nights  with  rest, 
Harmless  as.  ber  own  thoughts ;  and  prop  her 
virtue. 

To  bear  tbe  loss  of  one  that  too  much  loVd; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  parting. 
Bel.  Hov!^!  Parting,  parting!  '  ' 

Jaf  Yes,  for  ever  parting; 
I  have  sworn,  Relvidera,  by  yon  beav'n, 
That  best  can  tell  how  much  I  lose  to  leave  tbee, 
We  part  this  hour  for  ever. 

BeL  O!  call  back 
Your  cruel  blessing;  stay  with  me  and  curse mc. 
Jaf  Now  holci,  heart,  or  never. 
BeL  Ry  all  the  tender  days  we've  livM  to^ether,^ 
Pity  my  sad  condition;  speak,  but  speak.  I 
Jaf  0\i\hh\  1 
BeL  Ry  these  arms,  that  now  cling  round  i 
thy  neck,  J 
By  these  poor  streaming  eyes —  ^ 

Jaf  Murder!  unhold  me: 
Ry  th'  immortal  destiny  that  doom'd  me. 

{Draivs  the  Dagger^ ' 
To  this  curs'd  minute,  Hi  not  live  one  longer; 
Resolve  to  let  mc  go,  or  see  me  fall —  \ 
Hark,  tbe  dismal  bell        [Passing-heU  toUt. 
Tolls  out  for  death!  I  must  attend  its  call  too;  | 
For  my  poor  friend,  my  dy  in^  Pierre,  expects  roe:^ 
He  sent  a  message  to  require  Fd  see  him 
Refore  he  died,  and  take  his  last  forgiveness 
Farewell,  for  ever. 

BeL  Leave  thy  dagg^er  with  me, 
Requeath  me   someUiing  —  Not  one  kiss  at 
parting?  J 
O^!  my  poor  heart,  when  wilt  thou  break?  ^ 
[Going  out,  looks  dock  al  hinL 
Jaf.  Yet  stay  : 

liave  a  child,  as  yet  a  t< 
kind  mother  to  nim  when  I'm 


We  have  a  child,  as  yet  a  tender  infant: 
Re  a  kind  mother  to  nim  when  I'm  gone; 
Rreed  him  in  virtue,  and  the  paths  of  boDOvr, 
Rut  never  let  him  know  bis  father's  story; 
I  charge  thee,  jniard  him  from  tbe  wrongs  my  lal* 
May  do  bis  mture  fortune,  or  his  name. 
Now — nearer  yet —  [Approaching eachoAtr* 
Ob!  that  my  arms  were  rivetled 
Thus  round  tbee  ever!  Rut  my  fiiend !  my  oalkfj 
This  and  no  more.  [Kisses  ' 

BeL  Another,  sure  another. 
For  that  poor  little  one  you've  ta'en  such  care  c 
HI  giv't  him  trulj. 

Jaf.  So  now  nrewell. 

BeL  For  ever? 

Jaf  Heav'n  knows  for  ever;  all  good  angd* 
guard  tbee.  ISxiL 
BeL  All  ill  ones  sure  bad  charge  of  me  this 

Curs'd  be  my  mf^^dSlUl^^'d  my  nights. 
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Oil!  gire  me  daggers,  fire,  or  water: 
Row  I  could  bleed,  how  burn,  bow  drown, 
the  waves 

Huniog  and  booming  round  my  sinking  bead, 
Till  1  descended  to  the  peaceful  bottom! 
Oil!  tbere*s  all  quiet,  bere  all  rage  and  fury: 
The  airi  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain ; 
. I  loo(^  for  tbick,  substantial  sleep;  Hell!  bell! 
Burst  Ifrom  the  centre,  rage  and  roar  aloud, 
U  Iboo  art  half  so  hot,  so  mad  as  I  am.  [£a:iV. 

SciNB  1Il.-^A  Scaffoldy  and  a  Wheel  pre- 

ffored  for  the  Execulion  of  Pierre. 
EiOer  Officer,  Pierre,  Guards,  Executioner, 
and  a  great  Rabble. 
Pier.  My  friend  not  come  yet? 

Enter  Jaffier. 
jy:  Ob,  Pierre! 
Pier,  Yet  nearer. 
Dear  to  my  arms,  though  thou^st  undone  my 
fame, 

I  canH  forget  to  love  thee.   Pr'ythee,  Jaffier, 
Forgite  that  filthy  blow  my  passion  dealt  thee ; 
fin  BOW  preparing  for  the  land  of  peace, 
Aod  fain  would  have  the  charitable  wishes 
Of  all  good  men,  like  thee,  to  bless  my  journey. 
Jaf,  Good !  I  am  the  vilest  creature,  worse 
than  e*er 

Sttfler'd  the  shameful  fate  thouM  going  to  taste  of. 
Offi.  The  time  grows  short,  your  friends 
are  dead  already. 

/a/.  Dead! 

Pier,  Yes,  dead,  Jaflier ;  they  Ve  all  died  like 
men  too, 
Worthy  iheir  character. 
Jaf.  And  what  must  I  do? 
Pier.  Oh,  Jaflicr ! 

Jaf.  Speak  aloud  thy  burthen^d  soul. 
And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  torturM  friend. 
Pier,  Friend!  Couldst  thou  ytl  be  a  friend, 
a  generous  friend, 
I  mi^ht  hope  comfort  from  thy  noble  sorrows, 
'ieavn  knows,  I  want  a  friend. 

Jaf.  And  I  a  kind  one, 
'Rial  would  not  thus  scorn  my  relenting  virtue. 
Or  think,  when  he*s  to  die,  my  thoughts  are  idle. 
Pier.  No!  live,  I  charge  thee,  Jaffier. 
Jaf.  Yes,  I  will  live: 
But  it  shall  be  to  see'  thy  fall  revenged 
At  such  a  rate,  as  Venice  long  shall  groan  for. 
Pier.  Wilt  tliou? 
Jaf  I  will,  by  beaVn. 
Pier.  Then  still  thour*t  noble, 
Aodlfbraive  thee.  Ob !— yet— shall  I  trust  thee? 
Jaf  No;  Pve  been  false  already. 
Pier.  Dost  thou  love  me? 
«/a/.Rip  upmy  heart,  and  satisfy  thy  dbubtkigs. 
Pier.  Curse  on  this  weakness.  [Weeps. 
Jaf  Tears!  Amaiement!  Tears! 
\  Bcter  saw  thee  melted  thus  before; 
pod  know  there^s  something  labouring  in  thy 
E  bosom, 
Rkt  mast  have  vent:  Thougk  Fm  a  villain, 
I  tell  me. 

Pier.  Sce*st  thou  that  engine? 

{Pointing  to  the  Wheel. 

Jaf.  Why? 

Pier*  Is*t  fit  a  soldier,  who  has  llv*d  with 
honour, 

Fo8^  nation**  quarreb,  and  been  crownM 
with  conquest 


Be  exposM  a  common  carcass  om  a  wheel? 

Jfl/llah] 

Pier.  Speak!  is*t  fitting? 

Jaf.  Fitting! 

Pier.  Yes;  is't  fitting? 

Jaf.  What's  to  be  done? 

Pier.  Fd  have 'thee  undertake 
Something  that's  noble,  to  preserve  my  memory. 
From  the  discrace  that's  ready  to  attaint  if. 

Offi.  The  day  grows  late,  sir. 

Pter.  Fll  make  haste.    Oh,  Jaffier  I  . 
Though  thou'st  betray'd  me,  do  me  some  way 
justice. 

Jaf.  No  more  of  that:  thy  wishes  shall  be 
satisfied;       .  ' 
I  have  a  wife,  and  she  shall  bleed  :■  my  child  loo, 
Yield  up  his  little  throat,  and  all 
T'  appease  thee—  [Going  tuwty,  Pierre  holds 

fiira.  ' 

Pier.fio — this — no  morel  Whispers  Jaffier 

Jaf.  Ha!  is't  then  so? 

Pier.  Most  certainly.  . 

Jaf.  Fll  do  it. 

Pier.  Remember. 

Offi.  Sir. 

Pier,  Come,  now  Fm  ready. 

[He  and  Jaffier  ascend  the  Scaffold,. 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  gentleman  of  honour; 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  I  may  have  room 
To  entertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  decency. 
Come.     Takes  off  his  Govpn,  Executioner 

preptwes  to  bind  lUnu 
You'll  think  on't.  [To  Jaffier\ 

Jaf  'Twon't  grow  stale  before  to-morrow. 
Pier.  Now,  Jaffier!  now  Fm  going.  Now— 
[Executioner  having  bound  lum. 
Jaf,  Have  at  thee, 
Thou  honest  heart,  then — here —     [Stabs  him. 
And  this  is  well  too.  [Stabs  himself 

Pier,  Now  thou  hast  indeed  been  faithful. 
This  was  done  nobly — We  have  deceit *d  the 
senate.  ' 

Jaf,  Bravely. 

Pier.  Ha,  ha,  ha— oh!  oh!  [Dies. 

Jaf.  Now,  ye  curs'd  rulers, 
Thus  of  the  blood  y'ave  shed,  I  make  libation 
And  sprinkle  it  mingling.  May  it  rest  upon  you. 
And  all  your  race.  Be  henceforth  peace  a  stranger 
Within  your  walls ;  let  plagues  and  famine  waste 
Your  generation — Oh,  poor  Belvidera! 
Sir,  I  have  a  wife,  bear  this  in  safety  to  her, 
A  token  that  with  m^  dving  breath  I  bless'd  her, 
And  the  dear  little  infant  left  behind  me. 
Fm  sick — Fm  quiet.    [Dies.  Scene  shuts  upon 

them, 

ScBNB.  IV. — An  Apartment  at,  Priuu's. 
Soft  Music.  jE>i/er  BELViDEaA,  distracted,  led 
by  two  of  her  W 9men  ;  Priuli  and  Servants. 
Pri.  otrengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pi- 
tying heav'n. 
JSel.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  come,  naj, 
come  to  bed, 
Pr'ythee,  my  love.  The  winds;  bark  how  they 
whistle ;  • 

And  the  rain  beats:   Oh!  how  the  weather 

shrinks  me! 
You  are  angry  now,  who  cares  ?  Pish,  no  indeed, 
Choose  then ;  I  say  you  shall  not  go,  you  shall  not ; 
Whipyour  ill  nature;  get  you  gone  then.  Ob! 
Are  yu  r^^^A^^  U^i^^^^^ 
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[Act  I 


Am  I  to  blame  to  love  bim?  O,  tkou  dear  one, 
Why  do  you  fly  me?  Are  you  angry  still  fhen? 
JafTier,  where  art  ihou?  father)  why  do  you 

'     .  do  ihus? 

AiH^       i0l  hid^  him  from  me.    He*s  here 
soniL"  where. 

Stand  «ir»  f  Aayi  What  gone?  Remember*t, 

lyi[|Qt: 

I  m9f  re^eriee  myself  for  this  trick,  one  day. 

Mnien  Officer. 
PrL  News,  whal  n«ws? 

^Officer  whispers  PriuU, 

O/fL  lMf«<Jt  sail,  sir; 
Joliirr,  uptMi  lilt'  sr.ifTold,  to  prevent 
A  shameful  di^alb,«laiib^d  Pierre,  and  next  himself j 
Bolh  M  tag«lJb«c\ 


Pri,  Daughter! 

Bel  Ha!  look  there! 
My  husband  blobdy,  and  his  friend  too !  Murderl 
'Who  has  done  this?  Speak  to  me,  tbon  lad 
▼ision : 

On  these  poor  tremblintr  knees  I  beg  it  W 
nishM  — 

Here  they  went  down — Oh,  Fll  dig,  dig  tke 
den  up! 

You  shanU  delude  me  thus.  Hoa,  Jaflier,  Jaflier. 
Peep  up,  and  eive  me  but  a  look.    I  have  tiitt! 
Fve  got  him,  lather:  Oh] 
My  love!  my  dear!  my  blessing!  help  mc! 
help  me! 

They  have  hold  on  me,  and  drag  me  to  the 
bottom. 

Nay— now  'they  pull  so  hard — farewell— 
[Dies.  The  Curtain  faUs  slowly  to  Music, 


THE  ORPHAN  OF  CHINA; 


f.-,,iijrl.  .)  .  ri  'h-  lii  L'.r  -. 
Aide  of  Ifisi  liri.ili.  r 
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U^rr»ag9,  Tragedy  hj  Thomas  Olwaj.  Acted  at  the  Duke'a  Theatre  1680.  The  plot  • 
'1  dnndon,  in  a  dotcI  called  Englith  Jtdveniuret,  piibluhed  in  1667.  The  language  i»  truly 
i^^icnlal,  the  circtimttanees  are  all'ecliug  and  the  cata»trophe  it  diatrcMfull.  Yet  there  is  fatf 
I  ■Lii4:ular  on  whivh  all  tlie  distresses  are  fonuded  ;  and  we  must  own  that  we  incline  to  ^ 
v  li  r^  on  first  seeiog  it,  exclaimed^  "Oh!  what  an  infinite  deal  uf  mischief  would  a  ^'^'''M 
We  cannot  avoid  remarking,  says  the  Biorraphia  Dramatica,  thai  the  compassion  el  ttd 
U'l'i^nred  misplaced;  it  lighting  in  grneral  on  the  whining,  irreadlute  Castalio,  instead  '^^'^'^'^H 
'Uft  more  apirited  and  open-hearted  Polydore,  who,  in  consequence  of  concealments  da  WH 
)i  Ut  conid  not  have  any  reason  to  expect,  and  by  which  he  ia  really  injurnd,  is  templed^  !■ 
bii  Ivw  iTtcl  r4cicnlmLi]L  Ihi  t\h  act  which  involves  him  in  greater  horror  and  distress  than  any  of  the  other  ch«racl«| 
nndargo,  jVoai  ihe  ntrtrc  Moody  cflects  it  produces.  This  parliality  has,  however,  always  appeared  to  us  to  nil 
ti^am  cagiC  iLr^jkc^  «r  Kftcrilhiism  thrown  into  the  early  parts  of  Folydorc's  character,  which. give  an  air  of  toosenes*  w\ 
111  ud  jffr^udk(7  y'Ht  Aiii!itqce  against  him  through  the  whole  play.  As  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  "it  is  one  of  th«  f<« 
nwei  Lhil  ki'vp  pnB!it'»*Li]Fi  i?f  the  stage,  and  has  pleased  for  almost  a  century,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  draautiC 
ftihlah.  or  thif  fUy  m-iliiaf  new  can  easily  be  said.  It  is  a  domestic  tragedy  drawn  from  middle  life,  hs  vholt 
f^wer  i»  tip""  l'''^  Alti^LUut^^;  fur  it  is  not  written  with  i^uch  comprehension  of  thought,  nr  elegance  of  exi>rcssi»i. 
mrt  If  the  heal  I  is  inlcrvslcd,  many  other  beauties  ma^  be  wantijif,  ^et  not  be  missed.'|  Voltaire,  who  ((Vom  hit  Cfce>^ 
gious  vanity)  seldom  spoke  of  an  English  author  but  in  a  strain  of  ridicule,  has  sarcastically,  yet  not  without  1 
pearance  of  truth,  observed  of  the  impetuous  Chamont:  "There  is  a  brother  of  Monimia,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ' 
cause  he  and  his  sister  are  cherished -and  maintained  by  this  worthy  family,  abases  them  ail  round.  'JJo  mc 
you  old  Put.'  says  he  to  the  father,  '  or,  damme,  I'll  set  your  koujo  oa  fire.'— 'My  derir  boy,'  aoya  tho  aeoomm 
old  gehtlemtin,  'yon  shall  have  jtutice.'"  ^ 


CASTALIO. 
ACASTO. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

POLTDORE'.  I  ERNESTO.  I  CHAMON 
CHAPLAIN.       I     PAGE.  [  SERINA. 

Scene.  —  Bohemia. 


FLORELLA. 
MONUfllA. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  I. — A  Gcwden, 

Enter  Castalio,  Polydore,  iind  Page, 

Cos.  PoLYDOREy  our  sport 
Has  been  to-day  much  better  for  the  danger: 
When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar- 1  met, 
And  in  his  side  thought  to  bavelod^M  my  spear, 
The  desperate  savage  rush*d  within  my  force, 
And  bore  me  headlong  witli  him  down  the  rock. 

PoL  But  then  — 

Cos.  Ay,  then,  my  brother,  my  friend,  Po- 
lydore, 

Like  Perseus  mounted  on  his  winged  steed. 
Came  on,  and  down  the  dangVous  precipice 
IcapM 

To  taye  Castalio. — ^IVas  a  godlike  act! 

P6L  But  when  I  came,  I  found  you  conqueror. 
Oh!  my  heart  danc*d,  to  see  your  danger  past! 
The  heat  and  fury  of  the  chase  was  cold, 
■■^d  I  had  nothing  in  my  mind  but  joy. 


Cos,  So,  Polydore.  methinks,  we  might  In  waf 
Rush  on  together;  thou  shouldst  be  my  gnardi 
And  I  be  thme.  What  is*t  could  hurt  us  tkciit 
Now  half  the  youth  of  Europe  are  in  arms,  '■ 
How  fulsome  must  it  be  to  stay  behind, 
And  die  of  rank  diseases  here  at  home! 

PoL  No,  let  me  purchase  in  my  youth  renofif 
To  make  me  loT*d  and  iraluM  when  Fm  oU; 
I  would  be  busy  in  the  world,  and  learn. 
Not  like  a  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed, 
Fis*d  to  one  spot,  aad  rot  just  as  I  grow.  | 

Cos.  Our  father 
Has  ta'en  himself  a  surfeit  of  the  world,  ' 
And  cries,  it  is  not  safe  that  we  should  taste  t| 
I  own,  I  have  duty  Tery^  pow*rfii|  in  me;  A 
And  though  IM  hasard  all  to  raise  my  utfrij 
Yet  he^s  so  tender,  and  so  good  a  father,  ' 
I  could  not  do  a  thing  to  cross  his  wiU. 

Pol,  Castalio,  1  have  doubts  within  my  hetri 
Which  you,  and  ody^ou,  cap  satisfy* 
Will  you  b€D|w^d*5i*LcO*®§t€7our  ina 
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Cof.  HaTC  I  a  th&nght  my  Polydore  should 
not  knowf 
VVbat  can  this  mean? 

PoL  Nay,  FJl  conjore  you  too, 
By  all  the  strictest  bonds  of  failbftil  friendship, 
To  show  yoar  heart  as  naked  in  thi»  point, 
As  you  would  purge  you  of  your  sins  to  heav*n. 
And  should  I  chance  to  touch  it  near,  bear  it 
With  all  the  suffVance  of  a  tender  friend., 

'Cos.  As  calmly  as  the  wounded  patient  bears 
Hie  artistes  hand,  that  ministers*  his  cur^. 

Pol.  That^s  kindly  said. — ^^You  know  our  fa- 
therms  ward, 
Tbe  fair  Monimia :  —  is  your  heart  at  peace  ? 
b  it  so  guarded,  tliat  yoii  could  not  love  her? 

Cos.  Suppose  I  should? 

PoL  Suppose  you  should  not,  brother? 

Cos,  You  d  say,  I  must  not. 

M  That  would  sound  too  roughly 
*Tinxt  fnends  and  brothers,  as  we  two  are. 

Cat.  Is  loTe  a  fault  ? 
^         In  one  of  us  it  may  be — 
VYfut,  if  I  love  her? 

Cos.  .Then  I  must  inform  you 
I  Wd  her  first,  and  cannot  cptit  the  claim ; 
'  Bnt  will  preserve  the  birthright  of  my  passion. 
I    Pol.  You  will  ? 

Ciw.  Iwill. 

PoL^o  more;  IVe  done. 

Ciw.Whynot? 

PoL  I  told  you  I  had  done, 
f  Bat  you,  Gastalio,  would  dispute  it 
f  Cat.  No; 

;Kot  with  my  Polydore: — though  I  must  own 
I  My  nature  obstinate,  and  Toid  of  sufTVance; 
1  coold  not  bear  a  rival  in  ray  friendship, 
I  na  so  much  in  love,  and  Ibnd  of  thee» 
1  Pol,  Yet  you  will  break  this  friendship ! 
[  Cai»  Not  for  crowns, 
PoL  Bat  for  a  toy  you  would,  a  woman^s  toy. 
'■j«st  Gastalio ! 
f  Ou.  Pr'ythee,  where's  my  fault? 
PoL  You  love  Monimia. 
Cm.  Yes. 

PoL  And  you  would  kill  me, 

your  rival  ? 
CaS'  No; — sure  we're  such  friends, 
^much  one  man,  that  our  affections  too 
mmi  he  united,  and  'tb«  same  as  we  are. 

PoL  I  dote  upon  Monimia. 
I  Cos.  Love  her  still; 
|Win,  and  enjoy  her. 
I  •Po^'Both  of  us  cannot. 

Cos,  No  matter 
f  Whose  chance  it  prove ;  but  let's  not  quarrel  for't. 
PoL  Yoti  would  not  wed  Monimia,  would  you  ? 
Cflj.  Wfd  her! 
^<^wfre  she  all  desire  could  wish,  as  fair 

woulif  tbt!  \.iinest  of  her  sex  be  thought, 
^ith  wealth  beyotid   what   woman's  pride 
could  waste, 
dnold  not  dieiit  me  of  my  freedom. — ^Nlarry ! 
I  ant  old  and  weary  of  the  tvorld, 
crQW  desperate, 
^  fm  »  wife  to  mortify  withal. 
il  H  is  an  elder  broth  ex's  duty  so 
his  family  anti  name. 
Sot  have  yours  die,  and  buried 
with  you? 

Gsft  Idpft  -WMatjf  and  silly  dotage,  all :  -r- 
Itt  M  Sye  at  large,  and  when  I  die — 
P'ol'  Who  shall  possess  th'  estate  you  leave  ? 


Cos,  My  friend. 
If  he  survives  me;  if  not,  my  king, 
Who  may  bestow't  again  on  some  brave  man. 
Whose  honesty  and  services  deserve  one. 

Pol  'Tis  kindly  offer'd. 

Cas,  By  yon  heaven,  I  love 
My  Polydore  beyond  all  worldly  joys; 
And  would  not  shock  his  quiet,  to  be  blest 
With  greater  happiness  than  man  e'er  tasted. 

Pok  And,  by  that  heaven,-  eternally  I  sweai*, 
To  keep  the  kind  Gastalio  in  my  heart 
Whose  shall  Monimia  be? 

Cos,  No  matter  whose. 

PoL  Were  you  not  with  hfcr  privately  last 
night? 

Cas.  I  was;  and  should  have  met  her-  here 
again.  ' 
The  opportunity  sha|l  now  hie  thin«; 
But  have  a  caFe,  by  friendship  i  conjure  tliee, 
That  no  false  play  be  offer'd  to  thy  brother. 
Urge  all  thy  powers  to  make  thy  passion  prosper ; 
But  wrong  not  mine. 

Pol.  By  heaven,  I  will  not. 

Cas.  If't  prove  thy  fortune,  Polydore,  to 
conquer 

^For  thou  hast  all  the  arts  of  soft  persttasion), 
Trust  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's,  success, 
That  I  may  ever  after  stifle  mine. 

Pol.  Though  she  be  dearer  to  my  soul  thaa  rest 
To  weary  pilgrims,  or  to  misers  gold. 
To  great  men  pow'r,  or  wealthy  cities  pride; 
Bather  than  wrong  Gastalio,  I'd  forget  her. 

[^Exeunt  Castalio  and  Poljdore. 

Enter  Monimia. 

Mon.  Pass'd  not  Gastalio  and  Polydore 
this  way? 

Page,  Madani,  just  now. 

Mon.  Sure  some  ill  fate's  upon  me: 
Distrust  and  heaviness  sit  round  my  heart, 
And  apprehension  shocks  my  tim'rous  soul. 
VVhy  was  not  I  laid  in  my  peaceftil  grave 
With  my  poor  parents,  and  at  rest  as  they  are? 
Instead  of  that,  I'm  wand'ring  into  cares. — 
Gastalio!  O  Gastalio!  thou  hast  caught 
My  foolish  heart;  and,  like  a  tender  child, 
That  trusts  his  plaything  to  another  hand, 
I  fear  its  harm,  and  fain  would  have  it  Lack. 
Gome  near,  Gordelio ;  I  must  chide  you,  sir. 

Page.  Why,  madam,  have  I  done  you  any 
wrong? 

Mon.  I  never  see  you  now;  you  have  been 
kinder; 

Perhaps  I've  been  ungrateful.   Here's  money 
for  you. 

Page.  Madam,  I'd  serve  you  with  my  soul. 

JRfo^.  Tell  me,  Gordelio  (for  thou  ofthastheard 
Their  friendly  converse,  and  their  bosom  secrets). 
Sometimes,  at  least,  have  they  not  tatk'd  of  me  ? 

Page.  O  madam!  .very  wickedly  they  have 
lalk'd! 

But  I  am  afraid  to  name  it ;'  for,  they  say, 
Boys  must  be  whipp'd,  that  tell  their  mast^rs^ 
secrets. 

Mon.  Fear  aot,  Gordelio;  it  shall  ne'er  he 
known ; 

For  I'll  preserve  the  secret  as  'twere  n^ine. 
I^olydore  cannot  be  so  kind  as  I. 
I'll  ftimish  thee  with  all  thy  harmless  sports. 
With  pretty  toys,  and  thou  shall  be  my  page. 

Page.  And  truly,  madam,  IJiad  rather  l>e  so. 
Methinks  you  love  nB^'l^li^l^SRWSl^i^rd; 
17 
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For  be  was  nearer  half  so  kind  a»  you  ar^ 
What  must  1  do? 

Mon>  Inform  me  how  thou'st  heard 
Caslalio  and  his  brother  use  my  namne. 

Page^  With  al)  the  tenderness  of  love, 
You  were  the  subject  of  their  last  discourse. 
At'  first  I  thought  it  would  have  fatal  proved ; 
But  as  the  one  grew  hot,  the  other  cooPd, 
And  yielded  to  tlie  frailly  of  his  friej^d ; 
At  last,  after  much  struggling,  Uwas  resolvM — 

-flfp/?,  What,  good  Cordelio? 

Pigc,  Not  to  quarrel  for  you. 

Mori*  1  would  not  have  *em,  by  my  dearest 
hopes ; 

I  would  not  be  the  argument  of  strife. 
But  surely  my  Caslalio  wonH  forsake  me, 
And  make  a  mockVy  of  my  easy  love ! 
Went  thev  together? 

Page,  Yes,  to  seek  you,  madam. 
Castalio  promised  Polydore  to  bring  him, 
W^here  he  alone  might  meet  you, 
And  fairly  try  the  fortune  of  his  wishes. 

JKfo/i.  Am  1  then  grown  so  cheap,  just  to 
be  made  j 
A  comnion  slake,  a  prize  foi:  love  in  jest? 
Was  not  CasiiiJio  very  loath  to  yield  it? 
Or  wa*  it  PfjlvdoEe's  unruly  passion, 
Tbaf  JH'if^^UtMMl  \\m\  debate? 

Pui;i\  1  Jjff  rank  was  Polydore's. 
C;i^Hl:iUi>  ^laj'd  wall  love,  and  smiling  sfaowM 
llic  pleasure,  zioL  ihe  pangs  of  his  desire. 
He  said  J  no  woi^ian^s  smiles  should  buy  bis 
i'ceedom : 

Xn^  Tnarriaf^e  15  a  mortifying  thing.  \JExiL 
Man.  1  ht  ri  [  nni  ruinM!  if  Castalio^s  false, 
Where  is  ihcFc  faith  and  honour  to  be  found? 
Ye  gods,  that  guard  the  innocent,  and  guide 
The  weak,  protect  and  take  me  to  your  care. 
O,  but  I  love  him !  There*s  the  rock  will  wreck  me ! 
VVby  was  I  made  with  all  my  sex's  fondness, 
Yet  want  the  cunning  t6  conceal  its  follies? 
ni  see  Castalio,  tax  him  with  his  falsehoods, 
Be  a  true  woman,  rail,  protest  my  wro;igs; 
Resolve  to  bate  him,  ana  yet  love  him  stuL 

Jte-enter  CaStauo  and  Poltdore. 
He  comes. 

,  Cas,  Madam,  iny  brother  begs  he  may  have 
leave 

To  tell  you  something  that  concerns  you  nearly. 
I  leave  you,  as  becomes  me,  and  withdraw. 
Mon,  My  lord  Castalio! 
Cas.  Madam! 
Mon,  Have  you  purposM 


To  abuse  me  palpably  ?  What  means  this  usage  ? 
Why  am  1  left  with  Polydore  alone? 

Com.  He  best  can  tell  you.     Business  of 
importance 
Calls  me  away:  I  roust  attend  my  father. 

Mon.  Will  you  then  leave  me  thus? 

Cas.  But  for  a  moment. 

Mon.  It  has  been  otherw  ise :  the  time  has  been. 
When  business  might  have  stayM,  and  I  been 
heard. 

Cas.  1  could  for  ever  hear  thee ;  but  this  time 
^Matters  of  such  odd  circumstances  press  me, 
That  I  must  go.  [ICxiL 

Mon.  Then  go,  and,  iPt  be  possible,  for  ever. 
Well,  my  lora  Polydore,  1  guess  your  business, 
And  read  th*  ill-nalurM  purpose  in  your  eyes. 

Pol.  If  to  desire  you  more  than  misers  weallli, 
Or  dj  iiig  men  an*  hour  of  added  life ; 


if  softest  wishes,  aYid  a  heart  more  true 
Than  ever  suffered  yet  for  love  disdaioM, 
Speak  an  ill  nature,  you  accuse  me  justly. 
Mon.  Talk  not  of  love,  my  Iprd,  I  must  not 
hear  it 

PoL  Who  can  behold  such  beauty,  and  be 
silent  ? 

Desire  first  taught  us  words.     Man,  when 
created. 

At  first  alone  lon^  wandered  up  and  down 
Forlorn,  and  silent  as  his  vassal .  beasts : 
Butwhena  heav'n-bom  maid,  like  you,  appeared, 
Strange  pleasures  filFd  his  eyes  and  firM  his  heart, 
UnloosM  his  tongue,  and  his  first  talk  was  Iotc. 
Mon.  The  first  created  pair  indeed  were 
blessM ; 

They  were  the  only  objects  of  each  other, 
Therefore  he  courted  her,  and  her  alone; 
But  in  this  peopled  world  of  beauty,  vrhi^re 
There^s  roving  room,  where  you  may  court, 
and  ruin 

A  thousand  more,  why  need  you  talk  to  me? 

Pal.  Oh !  I  could  talk  to  thee  for  ever.  ITjw 
Eternally  admiring,  fix,  and  gaxe 
On  those  dear  eyes ;  for  every  glance  they  send 
Darts  through  my  soul. 
Mon.  How  can  you  labour  -  thus   for  mj 
undoing  ? 

f  must  confess  indeed,  I  owe  you  more 
Than  ever  1  can  hope,  or  think,  to  paj. 
There  always  'was  a   friendship   Hwixt  our' 
families ; 

And  therefore  when  ray  tender  parents  dy^d, 
Whose  ruinM  fortunes  too  expirM  with  t£em, 
Your  father^s  pity  and  bis  bouuty  took  me, 
A  poor  and  helpless  orphan,  to  his  care. 
PoL  Twas  Heaven  ordainM  it  so,  to  make 
me  happ^. 

Hence  with  this  peevish  virtue,  *tis  a  cheat; 
And  those  who  taught  it  first  were  hypocrite^ 
Come,  these  soA,  tender  limbs  were  made  m 
yielding.  i 
Mon.  Here  on  my  knees,  by  heavVs  blesi 
powV  I  swear.  IKneeJa 
If  you  persist,  I  ne'er  henceforth  will  see  yo* 
But  rather  wander  through  the  world  a  beggaq 
And  live  on  sordid  scraps  at  proud  men's  doonj 
For  though  to  fortune  lost.  Til  still  inherit  , 
My  mother's  virtues,  and  my  father*s  bonoHj 
PoL  Intolerable  vanity!  your  sex  | 
Was  never  in  the  rifht;  y'are  always  false, 
Or  silly;  ev'n  your  dresses  are  nqt  more 
Fantastic  than  your  appetites;  you  think 
Of  nothing  twice ;  opinion  you  have  none, 
To-day  y'are  nice,  to-morrow  not  so  free; 
Now  smile,  then  frown ;  now  sorrowfuli  iImS 
glad ; 

Now  pleasM,  now  not:  and  all,  yon  knol 
not  why!  * 
Mon.  Indeed,  my  loH, 
I  own  my  sex'^ follies ;  I  have  *cm  all; 
And,  to  avoid  its  fault,  must  fly  from  you. 
Therefore,  believe  me,  could  you  raise  me  hii 
As  most  fantastic  woman's  wish  could  read 
And  lay  all  nature's  riches  at  .my  feet; 
I'd  rather  run  a  sa\;age  in  the  woods. 
Amongst  brute  beasts ,  grow    wrinkled  ' 
deform'd. 

So  I  might  still  enjoy  my  honour  aafei 
From  the  destroying  wiles  of  faithless  i 
PoL  Who'd  be  tbal^rdid  tlung  < 
i  rU  }  et  posse>S[]^^^bivt^Vib^lGl^  [| 
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ACT  n.  ^  ^ 

ScB2fE  I.— ^  Saloon.  Buffed  somethiog  io  my  heact  thai  prompts, 

EnUr  AcASTO,  Castalio,  Poltdo&E,  ond^  And  tells  me,  she  has  claim  and  interest  there. 

Acas.  Young  soldier,  youVe  not  only  studied 


AUendanls. 
jicas^To-^aty  has  been  a  day  of  glorious  s^ort 
Wben  you,  Castalio,  and  yonr  brother  left  me, 
Forth  from  the  thickets  rushM .  another  boar. 
So  large,  be  seem*d  the  t^'rant  of  the  woods. 
With  all  bis  dreadful  bristles  raisM  up  bigh, 
Tbey  seemM  a  grove  of  spears  upon  his  back ; 
Foaming  be  came  at  me,  where  I  was  posted 
Best  to  observe  which  way  he*d  lead  the  chase, 
Wketfa'ngfais  huge  large  tusks,  and  gaping  wide, 
As  if  be  already  had  me  for  his  prey ! 
Tin  brandishing  my  well-pois*d  jaTelin  high, 
Wttb  tbis  bold  executing  arm  I  struck 
Tbe  ugly  brindled  monster  to  the  heart 
Gw.  The  actions  of  your  life  were  always 

wondrous. 
Am  No  flattery,  boy  I  an  honest  man  canH 
lire  by't; 

b  ii  a  little  sneaking  art,  which  knaves 
Vit  to  cajole  and  soften  fools  withal, 
if  tboa  bast  flattery  in  thy  nature,  out  withH, 
Or  send  it  to  a  court,  for  there  'twill  thrive. 

Cos.  Your  lordsbip^s  wrongs  have  been 
5o  great,  that  -you  with  justice  may  complain ; 
Battafierus,  whose  younger  minds  ne'er  felt 
Fortune's  deceits,  to  court  her,  as  she's  fair 
Were  she  a  common  mistress,  kind  to  all, 
Ber  worth  would  cease ,  and  half  the  world 

grow  idle. 
Sfelliinh  I  would  be  busy. 

Pol.  So  would  I, 
Ijol  loiter  out  my  life^  at  home,  and  know 
No  further  than  one  prospect  gives  me  leave. 

Acas,  fiusy  your  minds  then,  study  arts  and 
men; 

Itara  how  to  value  merit,  tho.ugh  in  rags, 
imlKom  a  proud,  ill-mannerM  knave  in  office. 

JEnter  Serin  A. 
Ser.  My  lord,  my  father! 
I^icof.  Blessings  on  my  child! 
■j  little  cherub,  what  bast  thou  to  ask  me? 
Ser,  I  bring  you,  sir,  most  glad  and>  weU 
come  news ; 
Me  jottng  Chamont,  whom  you've  so  often 

wisb'd  for, 
■  jost  arriv'd,  and  entering. 

Acoi,  By  my  soul, 
ud  all  my  honours,  hn's  most  dearly  welcome ; 
1^  me  receive  him  like  his  father's  friend. 

Eni^r  CHAMonr.' 
^ekome,  thou  relict  of  the  best  lor'd  man ! 
[elcome  from  all  the  turmoils,  and  the  hazards 
certain  danger,  and  uncertain  fortune! 
Welcome  as  happy  tidinffs  after  fears. 
Cham,  WorOjF  would  out  wrong  the  grat- 
itude I  owe  you! 
Id  1  becin  to  speak,  my  souFs  so  full, 
I  should  talk  of  nothing  else  all  day. 

Enter  MoNiMiA. 
My  brother!  ' 
O  my  sister,  let  me  hold  thee 
1  m  my  arms.   Tve  not  beheld  thy  face 


Another  sister!  sure,  (t  must  be  so  $ 

Though  I  remember  well  I  had  but  one: 


Courtship,  I  see,  has.  been  your  practice  too, 
And  may  not  prove  unwelcome  to  my  daughter. 
Cham,  Is  she  your  daughter?  then  my  heart 
told  true. 

And  I'm  at  least  her  brother  by  adoption ; 
For  you  have  made  yourself  to  mc  a  father, 
And  by  that  patent  1  have  leave  to  love  her. 

Ser.  Monimia,  thou  hast  told  me  men  are  false. 
Will  flatter,  feign,  and  make  an  art  of  Jove: 
Is  Chamont  so?  no,  sure,  he^s  more  than  man.; 
Something  that's  near  divine,  and  truth  dwells 
in  hiin. 

Acas,  Thus  happy,  who  iifould  envy.pofn- 
pous  powV, 
The  luxury  of  courts,  or  wealth  of. cities? 
Let  there  be 'joy  through  all  the  liousc  tliis  day ! 
In  ev'ry^room  let  plenty  flow  at  large! 
It  is  the  birth-day^  of  my  royal  master! 
You  have  not  visited  the  court,  Chamont, 
Since  your  return  ? 

Cham,  I  have  no  bus'ness  tliere; 
I  haTC  not  slavish  temperance  enough 
T'  attend  a  favourite*s  heels,  and  watch  nis  smiles. 
Bear  an  ill  office  done  me  to  my  face. 
And  thank  the  lord  that  wrong'd  me  for  his  favour. 
Acas.  This  you  could  do.     [To  h/s  Sons, 
Cas,  I'd  serve  my  prince. 
Acas.  Who'd  serve  him? 
Cas,  I  would,  my  lord. 
PoL  And  I;  both  would. 
Acas,  Away! 
He  needs  not  any^servants  such  as  you. 
Serve  him!  he  merits  more  than  man  can  Jo! 
He  is  so  f^ood ,  praise  cannot  speak  his  worth ; 
So  merciful,  sure  he  ne^er  slept  in  wrath  I 
So  just,  that,  were  he  but  a  private  man. 
He  could  not  do  a  wrong!  How  would  you 
serve  him? 

Cas,  I'd  serve  him  with  my  fortune  here  at 
home. 

And  serve  him  with  my  person  in  his  wars: 
Watch  for  him,  fight  tor  him,  bleed  for  \i\u\f 

PoL  Die  for  him,  e 
As  ev'ry  true -bom,  loyal  subject  ought 

Acas,  Let' me  embrace  ye- both!  'now,  1/y 
the  souls 

Of  my  brave  ancestors,  I'm  truly  happy ! 
For  this,  be  ever  blest  my  marriage  day! 
Blest  be  your  mother's  memory,  that  bore  yi^u ; 
And  doubly  blest  be  that  auspicious  hour  - 
That  gave  ye  birth ! 


Enter  a  Senfont, 
Sertf,  My  lord,  th'  expected  guests  >ire  just 
arriv'd. 

Ad:as,  Go  you  and  give  'era  welcome  and 
reception. 
[Exeunt  Castalio  .and  Poly  d ore. 
Cham,  My  lord,  I  stand  in  need  of  your 
.  assistance, 

In  something  that  concerns  my  peace  and  honour. 
Acas,  Spoke  like  the  son  of  that  brave  mau 
I  Wd! 

ly  days;  by  night  I've  often  seen  thee  So  freely,  friendly,  we  convers'd  together, 
dreams,  and  satisfy'd  my  soul         i  Whate'er  it  be,  with  confident  impart  it; 
fracy'd  joys,  till  morning  .cares  a  wak'd  me.  |  Thou  shalt  command  Ip^ord. 

Vv 
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Cfuim,  I  dare  not  doubt  your  fnendcbip,  aor 

your  jusbce, 
¥our  bounty  shown  to  what  I  hold  most  dear, 
My  orphan  sister,  roust  not  be  for^tten! 
Acas.  Prithee  no  more  of  that,  it  grates 

my  nature. 
Cham*  When  our  dear  parents  dy*d,  they 

dy'd  together; 
One  fate  surprisM  *eni,and  one  grave  receivM  *em ; 
My  father,  with  his  dying  breath,  bequeathe 
Her  t« my  love;  my  mother,  as  she  lay 
l.anffuishin^  by  him,  caliM  me  to  her  side. 
Took,  mc  in  her  fainting  arms,  wept,  and 

ombrac'd  me ; 
Then  pressM  me  close,  and,  as  she  observM 

my  tears, 

Kiss*d  them  awjiy ;  said  she,  "Chamont,  my  son, 
By^  thi^,  and  all  the.  love  I  ever  showed  thee. 
Be  carefoi  of  Monimia :  watch  her  youth ; 
Let  not  her  wants  betray  her  to  dishonour: 
Perhaps-  kind  heav'n  may  raise  some  friend." 

Then  sighM, 
KissM  me  again;  so  blessed  us,  and  expirM. 
Pardon  my  grief. 

A  cos.  It  speaks  an  honest  nature. 
C/iam,  The  friend  heav*o  raisM  was  you; 
you  took  her  up, 
An  infant,  to  the  desert  world  expos'd, 
And  prov'd  another  parent. 
AcaS'  Tve  not  wrongM  her. 
'Cham,  Far  he  it  from  my  fears. 
Accts,  Then  why  this  argument? 
tChtmu  My  lord,  my  nature's  jealous,  and 
you  J I  hear  iL 

Aca^.  Go  on. 

Cham,  Great  spirits  bear  misfortunes.hardly ; 
Good  offices  claim  gratitude.;  and  piride, 
Where  powV  is  wanting,  will  usurp  a  little. 
And  make  us  (rather  than  be  thought  behind 
hand) 

Pny  over  price. 

Acas.  I  cannot  guess  your  drift; 
Distrust  you  me? 

Cham,  No,  but  I  fear  her  weakness 
May^  make  her  pay  her  debt  at  any  rate : 
And  to  deal  freely  with  your  lordship^  goodness, 
r*ve  heard  a  story  lately  much  disturbs*  me. 

Actu.  Then  first  charge  her;  and  if  th*  of-* 
•  fence  be  found 
ll^ithin  my  reach,  though  it  should  touch  my 
nature, 

In  my  own  offspring,  by  the  dear  remembrance 
Of  thy  brave  father,  whom  my  heart  rcjoic'd  in, 
Fd  prosecute  it  with  severest  vengeance. 

t^ham*  I  thank  yon,  from  my  soul. 

J\on^  Alas,  my  brother!  What  have  I  don«? 
My  heart  quakes  in  me;  in  your  settled  face, 
And  clouded  brow,  methinks  I  see  my  fate. 
You  will  not  kill  me? 
^  Cfiam,  Pr'ythee,  whj  dost  thou  talk  so  ? 

Mon,  Look  kindly  on  me  then ;  I  cannot  bear 
Severity;  it  daunts,  and  does  amaxe  me; 
My  heart's  so  lender,  should  you  charge  me 
rough, 

I  should  but  weep,  and  answer  you  with  sobbing ; 
But  use  me  gently,  like  a  loving  brother. 
And  search  through  all  the  secrets  of  ray  soul. 
Cham,  Feir  nothing,  I  will  show  myself  a 
brother, 

A  tender,  honest,  and  a  loving  brother. 
You've  not  forgot  our  father? 
Mon,  I  never  shall. 
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Cham,  Then  youll  rentepnber  loo  he  iru 
a  man 

That  livM  up  to  the  standard  of  his  honour, 
And  prix'd  that  jewel  more  than  mines  of  wealth: 
He'd  not  have  aone  a  shameful  thing  but  once: 
Thotigh  kept  in  darkness  from  the  world,  and  j 
hidden. 

He  could  not  h^ve  forgiven  it  to  himself. 
This  was  the  only  portion  that  he  left  ni; 
And  I  more  glory  m't  than  if  possess'd 
Of  all  that  ever  fortune  threw  on  fools. 
*Twas  a  large  trust,  and  must  be  managM  nicely; 
Now  if,  by  any  chance,  Monimia, 
You  have  soil'd  this  gem,  and  taken  from  its  value, 
How  will  you  apcount  with  me? 

Mon.  I  challenge  envy, 
Malice,  and  all  the  practices  of  hell, 
To  censure  all  the  actions  of  my  past  | 
Unhappy  life,  and  taint  me  if  they  can !  ' 

I'll  tell  thee,  then;  three  nights  ago,asI 
Lay  musinff  in  my  bed,  all  darkness  roum  ne, 
A  sudden  damp  struck  to  my  heart,  cold  sweat 
Dew'd  all  my  face,  and  trembliag  seix'd  m; 
limbs : 

My  bed  shook  under  roe,  the  curtains  sMed, 
And  to  my  torlur'd  fancy  there  appcar'd 
I'he  form  of  thee,  thus  beauteous  as  thou  art; 
Thy  garments  (lowing  loose,  and  in  each  bant 
A  wanton  lover,  who  by  turns  caress'd  tkee 
With  all  the  freedom  of  unbounded  pleasm 
I  snatch'd  my  sword,  and  in  the  very  moBeBt  j 
Darted  it  at  the  phantom straight  it  left  mcf^ 
Then  rose,  and'  cali'd  for  lights,  when,  0<lii*j 
omen! 

I  found  my  vveapon  had  the  arras  pierc'd, 
Just  where  that  famous  tale  was  interwoTen, 
How  the  unhappy  Theban  slew  his  father.  ^ 
Mon.  And  for  this  cause  my  virtue  is  suspected. 
Because  in  dreams  your  fancy  has  been  riild<o>; 
I  must  be  tortur'd  waking! 

Cham.  Have  a  care;  | 
Labour  not  to  be  justify'd  too  fast:  ^ 
Hear  all,  and  then  let  justice  hold  the  scale,  j 
What  follow'd  was  the  riddle  that  confounds «^; 
Through  a  close  lane,  as  I  pursu'd  ray  \ovnff^^ 
And  meditating  on  the  last  night's  vision, 
I  spy'd  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  dosUc 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  raumoling  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  galTe 
and  red : 

Cold  palsy  shoolt  her  head,  her  hands  seeni'l 
wither'd, 

And  on  her  crooked  shoulders  hadf  she  vvra^l 
The  tatler'd  remnant  of  an  old  strip'd  hangitcj 
Which  serv'd  to  keep  her  carcass  from  tbecotfj 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  palcW 
With  difPrent  colour'd  rags,  black,  red,  whi^ 
yellow. 

And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedne^ 
I  ask'd  her  of  my  way,  which  she  inlbrm'd  we; 
Then  crav'd  my  charity,  and  bade  me  hastei 
To  save  a  sister!  At  that  word  I  started!  J 
Mon.  The  common  cheat  of  beggars ;  every  « 
They  flock  about  our  doors,  pMtend  to  gift* 
Of  prophecy,  and  telling  fools  their  fortuB^ 
Cham.  Oh!  hut'^he  told  me  S11C&  9 
Monimia, 

As  in  it.  bore  great  circunistance  of  tmlh; 
Castalio  and  Polydore,  my  sisten 
JIfo/i.  Ha!  [faily«»i 


Cham.  W^e^^^j^giOr^ 


courafp 
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Now,  by  mj  fatber^s  soul^  tbe  witcb  was  bonest. 
Answer  me,  if  tbou  bast  not  lOsi  to  ibem 
Thy  booonr  at  a  sordid  game  ? 

Mon,  I  will, 
I  must,  so  bardlv  my  misfortnne  loads  ine, 
That  both  bave  offered  me  tbeir  love  ^s  most  true. 

Cham,  And  *tis  as  true  too  tbey  have  both 
undone  tkee« 

Mon.  Tbough  tbey  both  with  earnest  tows 
Have  pressed  mybeart,if  e*er  in  thought  I  yielded 
fTo  aoy  but  Caslalio  — 

Cham.  But  Castaiio! 

Hon,  Still  will  you  cross  the  line  of  my 
discourse. 
Yes,  1  confess  that  he  has  won  my  soul 
By  f^enVous  love  and  honourable  tows, 
VVliicb  be  tbis  day  appointed  to  complete, 
Aod  make  himself  by  holy  marriage  mine. 

Ckam,  Art  thou  then  spotless  r  hast  thou 
still  nreserv*d 
TliTTirtue  while,  without  a  blot,  untaintc;d? 

Mon,  When  Fm  unchaste,  may  heaven  re- 
ject my  prayers; 
Ormore,  to  make  me  wretched,  may  you  know  it ! 

Cham,  Oh  then^  Monimia,  art  thou  dearer 
to  me  ' 
Than  all  tbe  comforts  eyer  yet  falessM  man.. 
Bat  let  not  marriage  bait  tbee  to  thy  ruin. 
Trust  not  a  man ;  we  are  by  nature  false, 
Dissembling,  subtle,  jcruel,  and  unconstant ; 
V\1iena  man  talks  of  love,  with  caution  trust  him; 
Bat  if  be  swears,  hell  certainly  deceive  thee. 
Icbarge  tbee,  let  no  more  Castaiio  sooth  thee; 
Avoid  i\  as  tbou  wouldst  preserve  the  peace 
Ofapoor  brotber,  to  whose  soul  thouVt  precious* 

Mon.  1  will. 

Choiiu  Appear  as, cold,  when  next  you  meet, 
as  great  ones, 
When  merit  begs ;  then  shalt  thou  see  how  soon 
His  heart  will  cool ,  and  all  his  pains  grow 
easy.  [KriV. 
Mon,  Ye%  I  will  try  him,  torture  him  severely ; 
for, O  Castaiio,  thou  too  much  hast  wrong'd  me, 
h  leaving  me  to  Polydore*s  ill  usage. 
Be  comes!  and  now,  for  once,  O  lore,  stand 
neuter. 

jVbikta  bard  part's performM ;  fori  miisl 'tempt, 
Hound  bis  soft  natare,  though  my  heart 
aches  for't. 

Re-enter  Castalio. 
Cos.  Monimia,  my  angel !  'twas  not  kind 
To  leave  me  here  alone. 

Center  Polydore,  wiiJi  Page,  at  the  Door. 
Pol  Here  place  yourself,  and '  watch  my 
brother  thoroughly; 
Pais  not  one  circumstance  without  remark. 

[ApiMrt  to  Page,  and  exit, 
Cos,  When  tbou  art  from  me,  every  place 
is  desert, 

Jjd  I,  roetbinks,  am  savage  and  forlorn : 
•ny  presence  only  'tis  can  make  me  blest, 
""tal  my  unqiaet  mind,  and  tune  my  soul. 

Mon.,  O  the  bewitching  tongaes  of  faithless 
^  men ! 

Tm  thus  the  false  hyena  makes  her  moan, 
J»  draw  tbe  pitying  traveller  to  her  den : 
^  ses  are  so,  such  false  dtssemhiers  all ; 
Witb  sigbs  and  plaints  y'  entice  poor  women's 
4  ,  hearts, 
^  an  that  pity  you  are  made  your  prey. 
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Ceu*  What  means  my  love  ?  Oh,  how  have 
1  deserv'd 

This  Janguage  from  the  sovereign  of  my  joys? 
Stop,  stop  tnese  tears,  Monimia,  for  they  fall 
Like  baneful  dew  from  a  distemper'd  sky: 
I  feel  'em  chill  .me  to  my  very  heart. 
Mon.    Oh,  you  are  false,    Castaiio,  most 
forsworn ! 

Attempt  no  further  to  delude  my  faith; 
My  heart  is  fjx'd,  and  you  shall  shak't  notmorvi 
Cos.  Who  told  you  so?  What  helUhred 
villain  durst  .  • 

Profane  the  sacred  business      my.  love  ? 
Mon*  Your  brotber,  knonring  on  what  terms 
I'm  here, 

Th*  Unhappy  object  of  ydur  father*s  charity. 
Licentiously  discours'd  to  roe  of  love. 
And  durst  aflfront  roe  with  his  brutal  pMsiom 
Cos.  'Tis  I  have  been  to  blame,  and  only  I ) 
False  to  my  brother,  and  unjust  to  thee. 
For,  oh  I  he  loves  thee  too,  and  thb  day  o  wn'd  it, 
Tax'd  me  with  mine,  and  claim'd   a  right 
above  tne. 

Mon,  And  was  your  love  sp.  rery  tame  4o 
shrink? 

Or,  rather  than  lose  him,  abandon  me? 

Cas,  I,  knowing  him  precipitate  and  rash, 
Seem'd  to  comply  with  iiis  nnruly  will; 
Lest  he  in  rage  might  have  our  loves  betray'd, 
And  I  for  ever  had  Monimia  lost. 
Mon,  Could  you  then,  did  you,  can  you, 
own  it  too? 
Twas  poorly  done,  unworthy  of  yourself! 
And  I  can  never  think  you  meant  me  fair. 

Cos,  Is  tbis  Monimia?  Surely  no!  till  now 
I  ever  thought  her  dove-like,  soft,  and  kind. 
Who  trusts  his  heart  with  woman's  surely  lost ; 
You  were  made  fair  on  purpose  to  undo  ns, 
VVhile  greedily  we  snatch  tn'  alluring  bpit, 
And  ne'er  distrust  the  poison  that  it  nides. 
Mon,  When  love  ill-plac'd,  would  find  a 

means  to  break — 
Cas,  It  never  wants  pretences  or  excuse. 
Mon,  Man  therefore  was  a  lordlike  creature 
made. 

Rough  as  the  winds,  and  as  inconstant  too: 
A  loUy  aspect  ]^ven  him  for  command ; 
Easily  soften'd  when  he  would  betray. 
Like  conqu'ring  tyrants,  you  our  breasts  invade ; 
Rut  soon  you  find  new  conquests  out,  and  leave 
The  ravag'd  province  ruinate  and  waste. 
If  so,  Castaiio,  you  have  serv'd  my  heart, 
I  find  that  desolation's  settled  there, 
And  I  shall  ne'er  recover  peace  again. 

Cas.  W^ho>  can  hear  this  and  bear  an  equal 
mind  ? 

Sipce  you  will  drive  me  from  you,  I  must  go: 
Rut,  O  Monimia!  when  thou  hast  banisb'd  me. 
No  creeping  slave,  though  tractable  and  dull 
As  artful  woman  for  her  ends  would  choose. 
Shall  ever  dote  as  I  have  done. 

Mon.  Castaiio,  stay !  we  must  not  part  I  find 
My  rage  ebbs  out,  and  love  flows  in  apace. 
These  little  quarrels  love  must  needs  forgive. 
Oh!  charm  me  with  tbe  music  of  thy  tongue, 
I'm  ne'er  so  blest  as  when  I  hear  thy  vows> 
And  listen  to  the  language  of  thy  heart* 
Cas,  Where  am  I?  Surely  Paradise  is  round 
me! 

Sweets  planted  by  the  hand  of  heaven  grow 

here,  ^ 
And  every  sense  is  ^\\  of  thy 
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Sure,framinff  thee,  heaTen  took  untisual  care ; 
As  its  own  Dcauty  it  designM  thee  fair, 
And  formM  thee  by  the  best  loirM  angel  there. 

[Exeunt 

'  ACT  III. 

ScENR  I. — A  Garden, 
Efiii-r  PoLYDORE  €md  P<ige. » . 
PoL  W\'Tc  tfu  y  so  kind?  Express  it  to  me  all 
In  wrtri]^;  \\\\\[  make  me  think  I  saw  it  too. 
•  Page,   At  lira  I  thought  they  had  been 
mortal  foes: 
f'd,  Cjstalio  grew  dislurbM: 
>:,fbe  other  \irrong^d;  yet  both  so 
iiaughty, 

'^^.^iQiillil^  inbDiission,  though  love'  all  the 
'  a  '      '  while 

'{W^i^li^l  >lpt^V|  ^d  scarce  could  be  contained. 

'jlsir'  Iftui  what  succeeded? 

Page.  Oh^  *lvvas  wondrous  pretty! 
Fnr  of  a  sudden  all  the  storm  was  past: 
A  gc!nl1c  c^ilrn  nf  joTe  succeeded  it: 
jMonimi^  Lind'blushM;  Castallo  swore; 

As  you,  PI)  JorJ,  I  well  remember,  did 
'J\>  iiiy  vijuiiir  ?i.^ter,  in  the  orange  grove, 
W'hea  i  was  lirit  preferred  to  be  your  page. 

/W.  Boy,  go  lo  your  chamber,  and  prepare 
•  your  lute.   •      [Exit Page. 

yLi^0  Cac^lio  t  ROW,  by  my  ^eat  soul, 
Mv  amhillous  smj],  that  languishes  to  giorVf 
]*ff  have  hev         by  my  best  hopes^  I  will; 
She  shaU  lie  iimii^,  in  spite  of  all  her  arts. 
Um  for  Cisl.Jio  why  was  1  refused? 
Has  he  ^lipplinfri)  me  by  some  fouhplay? 
TniibicM  nn  '  '     iir?  Death!  he  durst  not  do^t 
ft  nn\^y  Ur  parted,  and>he  met  her, 

iJ^tJf  lo  roiiijt  ;  lu.  i»  brought  by  me;  surprised 
^Aer  j^inkin^'  ^rihif^  till  she  yielded  quite. 
Sn  fioarhcrs  ^Ick  up  tired  game, 
%VJiiljc  ihe  f»ir  liitnter*s  cheated  of  his  prey. 

Enter  a  Servant 

,    Serv,  Oh,  the  unhappiest  tididgs  tongue  eVr 
told! 
Pol  The  matter? 

Seri;.  Oh!  your  father,  my  ^od  master, 
\s  with  his  guests  he  sat  in  mu*th  raisM  high. 
And  chas?d  the  goblet  round  the  joyful  board, 
A  sudden  trembling  seizM  on  all  his  limbs ; 

eyes  distorted  grew,  hit  visage  pale, 
.4S  speech  forsook  hira,  life  itself  seemM  fled. 
And  all  his  friends  are  waiting  now  about  him. 

Enter  Acasto  and  Attendants, 
Acns.  Support  me,  give  me  air,  Fll  yet  recover. 

^Twas  but  a  slip  decaying  nature  made; 

For  she  grows  weary  near  her  journey^s  end. 

Where  are  my  sons  ?  Come  near,  my  PoIydor« ! 

Your  brother — whereas  Castalio  ? 
Serv,  My  lord, 

Tve  searched,  as  you  commanded,  all  the  house ! 

lie  and  Monimia  are  not  to  be  found. 
Acas,  Not  to  be  found  f  then  where  are  all 
mif  friends? 

Tis  ^ell— 

1  hope  theyMl  pardon  an  unhappy  fault 
My  unmannerly  infirmity  has  made! 
Heath  could  not  come  in  a  more  welcome  hour ; 


Enter  CastaliO, 
Cas,  Anffels  preserve  my  dearest  father's  life! 
Oh !  may  he  live  till  time  itself  decay, 
Till  good  men  virish  him  dead,  or  I  oneadhira! 
Acas,  Thank  you,  Castalio:  give  me  botii 
your  hands. 
So  now,  methinks, 

I  appear  as  great  as  Hercules  himself, 
Supported  by  the  pillars  he  had  rais'd. 


Enter 


Serin  A. 


Ser,  My  father  I 
-  Acas,  My  hearts  darling! 

Ser,  Let  my  knees 
Fix  to  the  earth.  NeVr  let  my  eyes  have  rcil, 
But  wake  and  weep,  till  heaven  restore  ray  fiatlier. 
Acas,  Rise  to  my  arms,  and  thy  kind  pray^n 
are  answered.  jj 
For  thou^rt  a  wondroUs  extract  of  all  goodness ; ' 
Born  for  my  joy,  and  no  pain*s  felt  when  near 
thee. 

Cbamont ! 

Enter  Chamont. 

Chanu  My  lord,  may*t  prove  not  am  unhidy  * 
omen  i 

Many  I  see  are  waiting  round  about  you. 
And  I  am  -come  to  ask  a  blessing  too. 

Acas,  May*st  thou  be  happy  ! 

Chcan,  Where  ? 

Acas,  In  all  thy  wishes.  , 
Chanu  Confirm  .me  so,  and  make  this  (air  oaf  \ 
mine: 

I  am  unpractised  in  the  trade  of  court  'hip, 
And  kno^  not  how  to  deal  love  out  with  art: 
Onsets  in  love  seem  best  like  those  in  war,  i 
Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force; 
So  I  would  open  my  whole  heart  at  once, 


And  pour  out  the  abundance  of  my  soul. 
Acas,  What  Aayt  Serina?  Canst  thou 
a  soldier? 


■J 
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One  born  to  honour,  and  to  honour  bred?  j 
One  that  has  learned  to  treat  e'ea  foes  wiclnl 
kindness. 

To  wrong  no  .good  roan^s  fame,  nor  praise 

himself? 

Ser,  Oh !  name  not  love,  for  thafs  alljM 

to  joy ; 

And  joy  must  be  a  'stranger  to  my  heart, 
When  youVe  in  danger.  May  Chamont*s  good 
fortune 

Render  him  lovely  to  some  happier  maid! 
Whilst  I,  at  friendly  distance,  see  farm  blest, 
Praise  the  kind  gods,  and  wonder  at  hU  virtues. 
Acas,  Chamont,  pursue  her,  conquer,  an^i 
possess  her, 
And,  as  my  son,  a  third  of  all  my  fortune 
Shall  be  thy  lot. 

Chamont,  you  told  me  of  some  doubb  that 

pressM'  you : " 
Are  you  yet  satisfyM  that  Pm  your  friend? 
Cham,    My  lord,  I  would  not  lose  that 
satisfaction. 
For  any  blessing  I  could  wish  ki>t\ 
As  to  my  fears,  already  I  Jiave  lost  tfaem:  \ 
They  ne^r  shall  vex  me  more,  .nor  troupe  \o«. 

ActiS,  I  thank  you. 
My  friends,  \\i  late : 

Now  my  disorder  seems  all  past  and  over, 
For  Tm  prepared  to  meet  him;  and,  methinks,  I  And  I,  methinks,  begin  to  feel  new  health. 
Would    live  and   die  with   nil  my  friends)    Cas.  Would  you  but  rest,  it  mights  reslor* 
about  me,  |% 
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Acas,  Yesy  Fll  to.  bed ;  o]d  men  must  liu- 
mour  'vreakness. 
Good niglil, m J  friendsi  Heaven  guard  you  all! 

Good  night! 
To-morrow  early  we'll  sahite  the  day, 
Fiod  out  new  .pleasures,  and  redeem  lost  time. 
nSxeuni  all  but  Chamont  and  Chaplain. 
Cktm,  If  youVe  at  leisure,  sir,  we'll  waste 
an  hour.: 

/Tis  yet  too  soon  to  sleep,  and  'twill  be  charity 
To  lend  your  couTersation  to  a  stranger. 

Chap,  Sir,  youVe  a  soldier?  '» 

Cham.  Yes. 

Chap.  I  loTe  a  soldier ;      ,  .  - 
Aod  bad  been  one  myself,  but  that  my  parents 
Would  make  me  what  you  see  me. 

I Cham,  Have  you  had  long  dependance  on 
this  family  r 
haTe  not  thought  it  so,  becaune  my 
timers 

Spent  pleasantly.    My  lord's  not  haughty  nor 
imperious, 

Nor  1  gravely  whimsical:  he  has  good  nature. 
:  flif  sons  too  are  civil  to  me,  because 
\  1  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they  are ; 
I  meddle  vith  no  man's  business  but  my  own ; 
So  meet  with  respect,  and  am  not  the  jest  of 
the  family. 
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Cham,  I'm  glad  you  are  so  happy. 
A pleasaot fellow  this,  and  may  be  useful.  [Aside, 
Koew  you  my  father,  the  old  Chamont? 
^  Chap.  Idid;  and  was  most  sorry  when  we 
lost  him. 
Cham,  Why,  didst  thou  love  him? 
Chap,  Ev'ry  body  lov'd  him;  besides,  he 

was  my  patron's  friend. 
Cham,  I  could  embrace  thee  for  that  veieJ 
notion : 

VtiiDu  didst  love  my  father,  1  could  think 
ilwn  wooldst  not  be  an  enemy  to  me. 

Chap,  I  can  be  no  man's  foe. 

CAam.  Jlien,  pr'ythee,  tell  me; 
Aiok^sl  thou  the  lord  Castalio  loTes  my  sister? 

Chap,  Love  your  sister? 

Cham,  Ay,  lore  her. 

Chap,  Eitber  he  loves  her,  or  he  much  has 

wrong'd  her. 
Clftam.  How  wrong'd  her?  have  a  care;  for 

this  may  lay 
A  leeoe  of  miscbief  to  undo  us  all. 
>t  tell  me,  wrong'd  her,  saidst  thou  ? 
Chap.  Ay,  sir,  wrong'd  her. 
Cham,  This  is  a  secret  worth  a  monarch's 

fortune : 

^at  shall  I  give  thee  for't?  thou  dear  physician 
Df  sickly  soul's,  unfold  this  riddle  to  me, 
wd  comfort  mine  — 

&Uip,  1  would  hide  nothing  from  you  wilKngly. 
^Cfcoff^  By  the  reverenc'd  soul 
n  tkat  great  honest  man  that  gare  me  being, 
me  but  what  thou  know'st  concerns  my 
.     ^  honour, 
™>  if  I  e'er  reveal  it  to  thy  wrong, 
■ay  this  good  sword  ne'er  do  me  right  in  battle ! 
^  I  neer  know  that  blessed  peace  of  mind, 
"it  d^Ifs  in  good  and  pious  men  like  thee  ! 

Oiap,  I  see  your  temperas  mov'd,  and  I  will 
trust  YOU. 

Cham.  Will  thou  ? 

Chap,  I  will;  but  if  it  ever  *scape  you—  ■ 
Chanu  it  never  shalk  •  £^^*  busy, 

Chap,  nan  tbts  gooi'dayi  when  all  the  bouse 


When  mirth  and  kind  rejoicing  fdi'd  eachrooin^ 
As  1  was  walking  in  the  grove  I  met  them. 
C7i<im..VVhat,  met  them  in  the  grove  together? 
Chap,   I,  by  their  own  appointment,  met 
them  there, 

Receiv'd  their  marria^  vows,  antl  join'd  their 
bands. 
Cham,  How!  married? 
Chiip.  Yes,  sin 

Cham,  Then -my  souPs  at  peace: 
But  why  would  you  so  long  delay  to  give  it? 

Cfuip,  Not-knowing  what  reception  it  may  nn4 
With  old  Acaslo;  may  be,.  I'w^^s  too  ci^utlous 
To  trust  the  secret  from  me. 

Cham,  What's  the  cause 
1  cannot  guess,  though  His  my  sister^s  honour, 
I  do  not  Tike  this  marriage. 
Huddled  i'the  dark,and  done  at  too  muoh  venture  ; 
The  business  looks  with  an  unlucky,  face. 
Keep  still  the  secret;  for  it  ne*cr  shall  'scape  me. 
Not  ev'n  to  them,  the  new  match'd  pair.  Farewell  \ 
Believe  my  truth,  and  know  me  for  thy  friend. 

\ExeuaU 

Re-enier  Castalio,  tviih  Mokimia.  ' 
Cos,    Young  Cbamont  and  the  chapJiauii! 
;  sure  'lis  they!  r 
No  mailer  what's  contriv'd,  or  who  consulted, 
Since  my  Monimia's  mine;  though  this,'sad  look 
Seems  no  good  boding  omen  to  our  bliss; 
Else,  pr'ythee,  tell  me  why  that  look  cast  down, 
Why  that  sad  sigh,  as  if  thy  heart  was  breaking? 

Mon.  Castalio,!  am  thinking  what  we've  done: 
The  heavenly  powers  were  sure  displeas'd  to-day;. 
For,  at  the  ceremony  as  we  stood. 
And  as  your  hand  was  kindly  join'd  with  mine, 
As  the  good  priest  pronounc'd  the  sacred  words, 
Pqssion  grew  big,  an(i  I  could  not  forbear. 
Tears  drown'd  my  eyes,  and  trembling  seiz'd 
my  soul. 

What  should  that  mean? 

Cas.  Oh,  thou  art  tender  all! 
Gentle  and  kind  as  sympathising  nature! 

Re-enier  Polyoorr,  unobserved. 
But  wherefore  do  I  dally  with  my  bliss? 
The  night's  fdr  spent,  and  day  draws  on  a|>ace ; 
To  bed,  my  iove,  and  wake  till  1  come  thither. 

Mon,  Twill  be  impossible: 
You  know  your  father  s  chamber's  next  to  mine. 
And  the  least  noise  will  certainly  alarm  him. 

Cas,  No  more,  my  blessing. 
What  shall  be  the  sign  ? 
When  shall  I  come?  for  to  my  (oys  Fll  steal. 
As' if  I  ne'er  had  paid  my  freedqm  for  them. 

Mon.  Just  three  soA  strokes  upon  the  cham^ 
ber  door; 

And  at  that  signal  you  shall  gain  admittance : 
But  speak  not  the  least  word ;  for,  if  you  should, 
'Tis  surely  heard,  and  all  will  be  betray'd. 

Cas,  Cih!  doubt  it  not,  Monimia;  our  joys' 
Shall  be  as  silent  as  the  ecstatic-  bliss 
Of  souls,  that  by  intelligence  converse. 
Away,  my  love  \  first  take  this  kiss.  Now  haste : 
I  long  for  that  to  come,  yet  grudge  each  mi- 
nute past.     \Exit  Monimia. 
My  brother  wandVing  too  so  late  this  way ! 

Pol,  Castalio! 

Cas,  My  Polydorie,  how  dost  thou? 
How  does  'our  father?  is  he  well  -recovered? 
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But  bow  does  iair  Moniinia? 

Cos,  Doubtless  vrell: 
A.  cruel  beauty-,  with  ber  conquest  pleased, 
Is  always  ']oyU\\y  and  her  mind  in  healtb. 

Pol,  Is  she  ihe  same  Monimia  still  she  was? 
May  we  not  hope  she's  made  of  mortal  mould  ? 

Cos.  She's  not  woman  else: 
Though  Vm  grown  weary  of  this  tedious  hoping 
We've  in  a  barren  desert  stray'd  too  Jong. 

Pol.  Yet  may  relief  be  unexpected  found, 
And  -love's  sweet  manna  cover  all  the  field. 
Met  ye  lo-day? 

Cos.  No;  she  has  still  avoided  me: 
I  wrsh  rd  never  meddled  with  the  matter; 
And  would  enjoin  thee,  Polydore-^ 

Poh  To  what? 

Cas.  To  leave  this  peevish  beauty  to  herself. 
PoL  What,  quit  my  love?  as  soon  Fd  quit 
my  post 

In  fight,  and  like  a  coward  run  away. 
No,  by  my  stars,  I'll  chase  her  till  she  yields 
To  me,  or  meets  her  rescue  in  another. . 

Ccu.  But  I  have  wondrous  reasons  on  my  side. 
That  would  persuade  thee,  were  they  known. 

Pol,  Then  speak  'em:  • 
What  are  they  ?  Canie  y<*  to  her  window  here 
To  learn  'em  now  ?  Castalio,  have  a  care ; 
Use  honest  dealing  with  a  friend  and  brother. 
Believe  me,  Vm  not  with  my  love  so  blinded, 
But  can  discern  your  purpose  to  abuse  me 
Quit  your  pretences  to  her. 
You  say  you  ve  reasons:  why  are  they  cpnceal'dP 

Cos,  To-morrow  I  may  tell  you. 

PoL  Vyhy  not  now? 

Cos,  It  is  a  matter  of  such  consequence. 
As  I  must  Mrell  consult  ere  I  reveal. 
Hut  pr'ythee  cease  to  think  I  would  abuse  thee. 
Till  more  be  known. 

PoL  When  you,  Castalio,  cease 
To  meet  Monimia  unknown  to  me, 
And  then  deny  it  slavishly,  I'll  cease 
To  think  Castalio  faithless  to  his  friend. 
Did  I  not  see  you  part  this  very  moment? 

Cas.  It  seems  you've  watcb'd  me  then? 

PoL  I  scorn  the  office. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee  avoid  a  thing  thou  may'strepent. 

PoL  That  is,  henceforward  making  leagues 
wilh  you. 

Cas.  Nay,  if  ye're  angry,  Polydore,  good  night. 

\Exit. 

Polf  Good  night,  Castalio,  if  ye're  in  such  baste, 
lie  little  thinks  I've  overheard  th'  appointment: 
tint  to  his  chamber's  gone  to  wait  awhile. 
Then  come  and  take  possession  of  my  love. 
This  is  the  utmost  point  of  all  my  hopes ; 
Or  now  she  must,-  or  never  can  oe  mine. 
Oh,  for  a  means  now  how  to  counterplot, 
And  disappoint  this  happy  eldei^  brother! 
In  every  thing  we  do  or  undertake, 
He  soars  above  .me,  mount  what  height  I  can. 
And  keeps  the  start  he  got  of  me  in  birtb. 

nnrd#»lio  1 


Command,  wbateWs  your  pleasure  Illubserre; 
Be  it  to  run,  or  watch,  or  to  convey 
A  letter  to  a  beauteous  lady^s  ^bosom; 
At  least,  I  am  not  dull,  ana  stA>u  should  learo. 
PoL  'Tis  pity  then  thou  shouldsl  not  be 
employ'd. 

Go  to  my  brother,  he's  in  his  chamber  now, 
Undressing,  and  preparing  for  his  rest; 
Find  out  some  means  to  keep  him  up  awhile: 
Tell  bim  a  pretty  story,  that  may  please 
His  ear;  invent  a  tale,  no  matter  what: 
If  he  should  ask  of  me,  teil  him  I'm  gone 
To  bed,  and  sent  you  there  to  know  his  pieasiire, 
Whether  he'll  hunt  to-morrow. 
But  do  not  leave  bim  till  he's  In  hb  bed; 
Or  if  he  cliance  to  walk  again  ibis  way. 
Follow,  and  do  not  quit  him,  but  seem  fond 
To  do  him  little  offices  of  service. 
Perhaps  at  last  it  niay  offend  hira;  then 
Retire,  and  wail  till  1  come  in.  Awaj: 
Succeed  in  this,  and  be  employ'd  agara.  ' 
Page.  Doubt  not,  my  lord :  he  has  been 
always  kind 
To  me;  would  often  sci  me  on  his  knee, 
Then  give  me  sweetmeats ,  call  me  pretty  boV| 
And  ask  me  what  the  maids  talk'd  oi  at  ni^liU. 
PoL  Run  quickly  then,  and  prosp'rous  bs 
thy  wishes.        VExit  Pa^c- 
Here  I'm  alone,  and  fit  for  mischief. 
I  heard  the  sign  she  order'd  him  to  give. 

Just  three  soil  strokes  against  the  chamber  door; 
But  speak  not  the  least  word,  for  if  you  sboui<l| 
It's  surely  heard,  and  we  are  both  bctray'd." 
Blest  heav'ns,  assist  me  but  in  this  dear  lioiir| 
And  my  kind  stars  be  but  propitious  ooir^ 
Dispose  of  me  hereaAer  as  you  please. 
I^onimia!  Monimia!  {Gwrs  the  Sig/k 

Flo.  [At  ihe  Window']  Who's  there? 
PoL  Tis  I. 

Flo.  My  lord  Castalio? 
Pol.  The  same.  | 
How  does  my  love,  my  dear  Monimia? 
Fh.  Oh ! 

She  wonders  mucb  at  your  unkind  delay; 
You've  staid  so  long,  that  at  each  little  iioiiej 
The  wind  but  makes,  she  asks  if  you  are  coroiagj 
PoL  Tell  her  I'm  here,  and  let  the  door  U 
open'd.  [Floreliatvithdrai^ 
Now  boast,  Castalio,  triumph  now,  and  tell 
Thyself  strange  stories  of  a  promisVi  bliss! 

'  [Exit  into  the  HousA 

Re-enier  Castalio  and  Page. 
Page.  Indeed,  my  lord,  'twill  be  a  loreM 
morning :  •  i 

Pray  let  us  hunt. 

das.  Go,  you're. an  idl«  prattler: 
I'll  stay  at  home  to-morrow;  if  your  lord 
Thinks  fit,  he  may  command  my  faouods.  ( 
leave  me; 

I  must  to  bed. 


Cordelio! 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  My  lord! 

Pol.  Come  hither,  boy! 
Thou  hast  a  pretty,  forward,  lying  face, 
And  may'ftt  in  time  expect  preferment.  Canst  thou 
Pretencf  to  secrcsy,  cajole  and  flatter 
Thy  master's  follies,  and  assist  his  pleasures ? 

p€tge.  My  lord,  1  could  do  any  thing  for  you, 
ever  be  a  very  faithful  boy. 


Page.  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 
If  you  think  fit,  anci  sing  you  to  repose. 

Cas.  No,  my  kind  boy. 
Good  night:  commend  me  to  my  brother. 

Pagr.  Oh! 
You  never  heard  the  last  new  song  I  learu^ 
It  is  the  finest,  prettiest  song  indeed, 
Of  my  lord  and  my  lady,  you  know  wl| 

that  were  caught 
Together,  yo«;|n|'.5^^(!ji0t)^ 
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Cas»  Ton  must  be  whipiTd,  younffster,  if  you 
.  get  sucn  songs  as  those  are. 

I  What  means  this  boy*s  impertinence  to-night? 

{Aside, 

Page,  Why,  what  must  I  sing,  pray,  my 

dear  lord? 
Cor.  Psalms,  child,  psalms. 
Page,  0  dear  me!  hoys  that  go  to  school 

learn  pisalms; 
»Jot  pages,  that  are  better  bred,  sing  lampoons.^ 
Cos,  VVell,  leave  me;  I'm  weary. 
Page,  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  canH  abide  to  leave 

you. 

Cos,  Why,  wert  thou  instructed  to  attend  me  ? 
Page,  No,  no,  indeed,  my  lord,  I  wa»  not. 
But  I  know  what  I  know.  • 

C«.  What  dost  thou  know?— 'Sdeath!  what 
'  can  all  this  mean?  \ Aside, 

Page,  Oh!  I  know  who  loves  somebody. 
Cos,  What's  that  to  me,  boy  ? 
Page,  Nay,  I  know  who  loves  you  too, 


Cat,  -That's  a  wonder !  pry'thce  tell  it  me. 

Page,  Tis — ^'lis— I  know  who— but  will 
lougrre  me  the  horse,  then? 

Cos,  I  will,  my  child. 
I  Poge,  It  is  my  lady  Monimia,  look  you; 
!  kt 'don't  you  tell  her'  I  told  you :  she'll  give 
I  ne  no  more  playthings  then.  I  heard  her  say 
j  10,  as  she  lay  abed,  man. 
I  Cas.  Talk'd  she  of  me  when  in  her  bed, 
Cordelio  ? 

Page.  Yes;  and  I  sung  her  the  song  you 
nade  too;  and  sbe  did  so  sigh,  and  look  v^ith 
W  eyes! 

Gu.  Hark !  what's  that  noise  ? 
Tale  ihis;  he  gone,  and  leave  me. 
lou  knave,  you  little  flatterer,  gel  you  gone. 
-        .  \E,xit  Page, 

yrely  ii  was  a  noise,  hist! — only  fancy; 
Jjr  all  is  hush'd,  as  nature  were  relir'a* 
Jii  now,  that  ^ded  by  my  love,  I  go 
To  take  possession  of  Moniraia's  arms. 
mtt  Polydore^s  by  this  time  gone  to  bed. 
^  [Knocks, 
■k  oears  me  not;  sure  she  already  sleeps! 
p  wishes  could  not  brook  so  long  delay, 
bd  her  poor  heart  has  beat  itself  to  rest. 
-  [Knocks, 
Once  more  — 

^Plo.  [At  the  fTindoiMi]  Who's  there, 
Tbal  comes  thus  rudely  to  disturb  our  rest  ? 
Cos,  Tis  I. 

Pio,  Who  are  you  ?  what's  your  name  ? 
Ca$,  Suppose  the  lord  Castafio. 
Flo,  I  know  you  not. 
ake  lord  Castalio  has  lio  business  here. 

Gas.  Ha!  have  a  care!  what  can  this  mean? 
Woe'erthou  art,  I  charge  thee,  to  Monimia  fly : 
P«B  her  Pm  here,  and  wail  upon  my  doom. 
I  Pk>,  Whoe'er  you  are,  you  may  repent  this 


Good  night 


I'm 


L  outrage: 
Py  lady  must  not  be  disturh'd. 

Cos.  She  mu«a  tell  her  she  shall! 
.  In  haste, 

bring  her  Udings  from  the  state  of  love. 
Ph,  Sure  the  man's  mad! 
Cb».  Or  this  will  make  me  so. 
Spr  me,  or,  by  all  the  wrongs  I  suffer, 
PI  lole  the  window  and  come  in  by  force, 
ggtte  sad  consequence  be  what  it  will! 


™*<"«jt«re*s  trifling ibUr  makes  me  mad! 
Pn*  My  Jady^s  answer  is,  you  may  depart. 


She  says  she  knows  you:  you  are  Polydort, 
Sent  by  Castalio,  as  you  were  to-day, 
T*  affront  and  do  her  violence  again. 
Cos.  I'll  not  believe't. 
Flo,  You  may,  sir. 
Cos,  Curses  blast  thee! 
Flo,  Well,  'lis  a  fine  cool  ev'ning!  and  I  hope 
May  cure  the  raging  fever  in  your  blood! 
Good  night. 

Cos,  And  farewell  all  that's  just  in  woman! 
This  is  Gontriv'd,  a  study'd  trick,  to  abuse. 
My  easy  nature,  and  torment  my  mind!-  .  . 
'TIS  impudence  to  think  my  soul  will  bear  it! 
Let  but  to-morrow,  but  to-morrow  come, 
And  try  if  all  thy  arts  appease  my  wrong;  . 
Till  when,  be  this  detested  place,  my  becT;'* 

[Lies  dimn. 
Where  I  will  ruminate  on  woman's  ills,  . 
Laugh  at  myself,  and  curse  th'  inconstant  sex. 
Faithless  Monimia!  O  Monimia! 


£nter  Ernesto. 

Em,  Either 
My  sense  has  been  deluded,  or  this  way  .. 
I  heard  the  sound  of  sorrow;  'tis  late  night. 
And  none,  whose  mind's  at  peace,  would  ^wander 
now. 

Cos,  Who]s  there?- 

Ern.  Castalio ! — My  lord,  why  in  this  posture^ 
Slretch'd  on  the  ffround?  your  honest,  true 

old  servant, 
Your  poor  Ernesto,  cannot  s6e  you  thus. 
Rise,  1  beseech  you. 

Cos.  Oh,  leave  me  to  my  folly. 
Ern,  I  can't  leave  you, 
And  not  the  reason  know  of  your  disorders. 
Remember  how,  when  young,  1  in  my  arms 
Have,  often  borne  you,  pleas'd  you  m  your 
pleasures. 

And  sought  an  early  share  in  your  affection. 
Do  not  oiscard  me  now,  but  let  me  serve  you. 

Cos,  Thou  canst  not  senre  me. 

Ern,  Why? 

Cos,  Because  my  thoughts 
Ave  full  of  woman;  thou,  poor  wrelch,  art 
past  them. 
Ern,  I  hale  the  sex. 

Cos,  Then  Fm  thy  friend,  Ernesto!  [Rises, 
rd  leave  the  world  for  him  that  hates  a  woman! 
Woman,  the  fountain  of  all  human  frailty! 
What  mighty  ills  have  not  been  done  by  woman  ? 
Who  was't  betray'd  the  capitol?  A  woman! 
Who  lost  Mark  Antony  the  world?  A  woman! 
Who  was  the  cause  of  a  long  ten  years  war. 
And  laid  at  last  old  Troy  in  ashes?  Woman: 
Destructive,  damnable,  deceitful  woman! 
Woman,  to  man  first  as  a. blessing  given; 
W^hen  innocence  and  love  were  in  their  prime, 
Happy  awhile  in  Paradise  they  lay; 
But  quickly  woman  long'd  to  go  astray:. 
Some  foolish  new  adventure  needs  mvut  prove, 
And  the  first  devil  she  saw.  she  cbang'd  aer  love : 
To  his  temptations  lewdly  she  inain'd 
Her  soul,  and  for  an  apple  damn'd  mankind. 

[Exeunim 


ACT  IV. 
SCENK  h—A  Chamber, 
Enter  Castalio. 
Co..  Wbh'd  morning^^c^^^^, 
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And  distant  mountains,  where  tfaejr  feed  tlieir 

flocks,  . 
The  happy  shepherds  leave  their  homely  huts^ 
And  with  their  pipes  proclaim  the  new-horn  daj. 
There^s  no  condition  sure  so  cursM  as  mine — 
Monimia!  O  Monimia! 

Enier  MofimiA  and  Florblla. 

Mon,  I  come! 
I  fly  to  my  adorM  Castalio^s  arms, 
My  wishes*  lord.    May  every  morn  begin 
Like  this:  and,  with  our  days,  our  loves  renew 

CflJ.'Oh  — 

Mon.  Artlhou  not  well,  Castalio?  Come  lean 
Upon  my  hreast,  and  tell  me  where's  thy  pain. 
Cds.  "Tis  here — 'tis  in  my  head — 'tis  in  ray 
heart — 

^is  e^ery  where:  it  rages  like  a  madness. 
And  I  most  wonder  how  my  reason  holds. 
No  more,  Monimia,  of  your  sex's  arts: 
They're  useless  all — I'm  not  that  pliant  tool; 
I  know  my  charter  hetter — I  am  man. 
Obstinate  roan,  and  will  not  be  enslav'd ! 

Mon.  You  shall  not  fear't ;  indeed  my  na- 
ture's easy: 
ni  ever  live  your  most  obedient  wife! 
Nor  ever  any  privilege  pretend 
Beyond  your  will;  for  that  shall  be  my  law; — 
Indeed  I  will  not. 

Cas,  Nay,  you  shall  not,  madam; 
By  yon  bright  heaven,  you  shall  not :  all  the  day 
rli  play  the  tyrant,  and  at  night  forsake  thee ; 
Nay,  it  Pve  any  too,  thou  shaJt  be  made 
.  Subservient  to  all  my  looser  pleasures^  • 
For  thou  hast  wrong'd  Castaao. 

Mon.  Oh,  lull  me  here,  or  tell  me  my  offence! 
ril  never  quit  you  else ;  but  on  these  knees. 
Thus  follow  you  all  day,  till  they're  worn  bare, 
And  hang  upon  you  like  a  drowning  creature. 
Castoliol— 

Cos.  Away!— Last  niffht!  last  night!— 

Mon,  It  was  our  weddinjg  night. 

Cos.  No  more! — Forget  it!, 

Mon.  Why!  do  you  then  repent? 

Cos.  I  do. 

Mon.  O  heaven! 
And  will  you  leave  me  thus? — Help!  help! 
^  Florella! 

[Casialio  drags  her  to  the  Door, 
breaks  from  her,  and  exit. 
Help  me  to  hold  this  yet  lov'd,  cruel  man! 
Castalio! — Oh!  how  cinen  has  h^  sworn. 
Nature  should  change— <the  sun  and  stars  grow 
dark. ^ 

Ere  he  would  falsify  his  vows  to  me ! 
Makehaste,  confusion,  then !  Sun,  lose  thy  light 
And  stars,  drop  dead  with  sorrow  to  the  earth, 
For  my  Castafio's  false! 
False  as  the  wind,  the  waters,  or  the  weather! 
Cruel  as  timers  o'er  their  trembling  prey! 
I  feel  him  in  my  hreast;  he  tears  my  heart, 
And  at  each  sigh  he  drinks  the  gushing  blood ! 
Must  I  be  long  in  pain? 

Enter  Chamort. 
Cham,  In  tears,  Monimia! 
JlfoA.  Whoe'er  thou  art, 
Leave  me  alone  to  my  belovM  despair! 
Cham,  lift  up  thy  eyes,  and  see  who  comes 
to  cheer  thee! 
Tell  me  the  story  of  thy  wrongs,  and  then 
.See  if  my  soul  has  rest,  till  thou  hast  justice. 


Mon,  My  brother! 

Cham,  xes,  Monimia,  if  thou  think'st 
That  I  deserve  the  name,  I  am  thy  brodier. 

Mon.  O  Castalio!  a 

Cham.  Ha ! 
Name  me  that  name  again !  my  souTs  od  fire 
Till  I  know  all!  —  There's  meaning  in  tbal 
name :  — 

I  know  he  is  thy  husband ;  therefore  trust  me 
^With  all  the  followiug  truth. 

Mon.  Indeed,  Chamoot, 
There's  nothing  in  it  but  the  fault  of  nature: 
Fm  often  thus  seiz'd  suddenly  with  griei( 
I  know  not  why. 

Cham,  You  use  me  ill,  Monimia; 
And  I  migbt  think,  with  justice,  most  severely 
Of  this  unfaithful  dealing  with  your  brotker. 

Mon»  Truly  I'm  not  to  blame.  Suppose  rml 
fond, 

And  grieve  for  what  as  much  may  please  another? 
Should  1  upbraid  the  dearest  friend  on  eartli 
For  the  first  fault?   You  would  not  do  m, 
would  you? 
Cham.  Not  if  Fd  cause  to  think  it  wasafHcDfL 
Mon.  Why  do  you  then  call  this  unfaithful 
dealing  ? 

I  ne'er  conceai'd  my  soul  from  you  before: 
Bear  with  me  now,  and  search  my  wounds 

no  further; 
For  every  probing  pains  me  to  the  heart 
Cham.  Tis  sign  there's  danger  in't,  anJ 
must  be  prob'(L 
Where's  your  new  husband  ?  Still  that  thought 

disturbs  you — 
What!  only  answer  me  with  tears  ? — Castaliol— 
Nay,  now  they  stream:  — 
Cruel,  unkind  Castalio! — Is't  not  so? 

Mon.  I  cannot  speak; — grief  flows  so  hA 
upon  me. 

It  chokes,  and  will  not  let  me  tell  the  cause. 
Oh!- 

Cham.  My  Monimia!  to  my  soul  thouVt  dejr 
As  honour  to  my  name! 
Why  wilt  thou  liot  repose  within  my  hreulj 
The  anguish  that  torments  thee?  J 
Mon.  Oh!  I  dare  not.  [coafidij 
Cham,  I  have  no  friend  but  thee.  We 
In  one  another. — Two  unhappy  orphans, 
Alas,  we  are!  and  when  I  see  thee  grieve, 
Methinks  it  is  a  part  of  me  that  sufiers. 
Mon.  Could  you  be  secret? 
Cfiam.  Secret  as  the  grave. 
Mon.  But  when  Fve  told  you,  will  yon  ke^ 
your  fury 

Within  its  bounds  ?  Will  you  not  do  some  rash 
And  horrid  mischief?  For  indeed,  Chamont, 
You  would  not  think  how  hardly  Fve  been  os'il 
From  a  dear  friend — from  one  tnat  has  my  sod 
A  slave,  and  therefore  treats  it  like  a  tyrau^ 
Cham.  I  will  be  calm. — But  has  Casts^ 
wrong'd  thee? 
Has  he  already  wasted  all  his  love  ? 
What  has  he  done?  —  quickly!  for  Fm 

trembling 
With  expectation  of  a  horrid  tale! 
Mon,  Oh!  could  you  think  it? 
Cham.  What? 
Mon.  I  fear  hell  hill  me! 
Cham.  Ha! 

Mon.  Indeed  I  do :  he's  strangely  cruel  to  n 
Which,  if  it  last,  Fm  sure  must  break  my  heal 
Cham.  Wb^tiJl«lS)yJWj»®§le 
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Mon.  AB  I  ming  too 
L  Upon  Ins  kneeS|  and  bee^^M  to  1 
Be  dragg*d  me,  like  a  slare,  uj 
!  And  bad  no  pily  on  my  cries. 


I 

I, 


Mon,  Most  barbarously  usM  me. 
Just  as  we  inety  and  I,  with  open  arms. 
Ran  to  embrace  the  lord  of  alt  my  wishes, 
Ob  tben  — 

Cham.  Go  on! 

Mon.  He  threw  me  from  his  breast, 
like  a  detested  sin.  "  , 

Cham.  How! 
Mon.  AB  I  hung  too 

■ '  D  know  the  cause, 
upon  the  earth, 
pity  on  my  cries. 
Cham.  How!  did  he 
Oasb  tbee  disdainfully .  away,  with  scorn  ? 
Mon.  He  did. 

Cham.  What!  throw  thee  from  him  ? 
Jfon.  Yes,  indeed  he  did! 
Cham.  So  may  this  arm 
Throw  bim  to  th*  earth,  like  a  dead  doff  despisM. 
Lmeness  and  leprosy,  blindness  ana  lunacy^, 
PoT«ft)r,  shame^  pride,  and  the  name  of  villain, 
on  me,  i(  Castalio,  I  forgive  thee ! 
Mon,  Nay,  now,  Cbamont,  art  thou  unkind 
as  he  is! 

Didst  thou  not  promise  me  thou  wouldst  be 
calm? 

Keep  my  disgrace  conceaPd? 
Ahi,  I  love  him  still ;  and  though  I  ne*er 
Oasp  bim  again  within  these  longing  arms, 
Tel  bless  hira,  ble^s  him,  gods,  wherever  he  goes ! 

Enter  Acasto. 
Acas.  Sure  some  ill  fate  is  towards  me;  in 
my  house 
1  maSj  meet  with  oddness  and  disorder. 
Jut  ibis  ver^  moment 
I  met  Castalio  too— - 
Cham.  Then  you  met  a  villain. 
Acas.  Ha ! 

Cham.  Yes,  a  yillain! 

Acas,  Have  a  care,  young  soldier, 
low  tbou*rt  too  busy  with  Acasto^s  fame. 
I  have  a  sword,  ray  arm's  good  old  acquaint- 
I  ance :  — 

Onibin  to  thee. 

LC^om.  Curse  on  thy  scandalous  age, 
IVbich  hinders  me  to  rush  upon  thy  throat, 
And  tear  the  root  up  of  that  cursed  bramble ! 
Acas.  Ungrateful  niflian!  sure  my  good  old 
friend 

Was  ne'er  thy  father!  Nothing  of  hira*s  in  thee! 
jWbat  have  I  done,  in  my  unhappy  age, 
^betbnsus'd?  I  scorn  to  upbraicl  thee,  boy! 
Bit  I  oookl  put  thee  in  remembrance  — 

Acas.  1  scorn  it 

Cham.  No,  Fll  calmly  hear  the  story; 
■W  1  would  fain  know  all,  to  see  which  scale 
yVdgb  most — Ha !  is  not  that  good  old  Acasto  ? 
PVbat  have  I  done  ? — Can  you  iorgi vc  this  folly  ? 
'  4rm.  Why  dost  thou  ask  it? 

Cham,  Twas  the  rude  o'crflowing 
vf  too  much  passion — Pray,  ray  lord,  forgive 
me.  [^Kneels. 

Aaa.  Mock  me  not,  youth!  I  can  revenge 
a  wrong. 

Cham.  I  know  it  well — but  for  this  thought 
of  mine, 
a  madman's  frenzy,  and  forget  it 
Aca»,  I  wili;  but  henceforth  pr'ythee  be  more 
kind.  \Raises  him. 

Woence  came  the  cause  ? 


Cham.  Indeed  Tve  been  to  blame; 
For  you've  been  my  father — 
You've  been  her  father  too. 

[Takes  Monimiabjr  the  Hand. 

Acas.  Forbear  the  prologue, 
And  let  me  know  the  substance  of  thy  tale. 

Cham.  You  took  her  up,  a  little  tender  flower, 
Just  sprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  ne.\t  frost 
Had  nipp'd;  and  with  a  careful,  loving  hand. 
Transplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden, 
Where  the  sun  always  shines :  there  long  she 
flourish'd ; 

Grew  sweet  to  sense,  and  lovely  to  the  eye; 
Till  at  the  last  a  cruel  spoiler  came, 
Cropp'd  this  fair  rose,  and  rifled  all  its  sweetness^ 
Then  -cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away. 

Acas.  You  talk  to  me  in  parables,  Chamont: 
You  may  have  known  that  1  ra  no  wordy  maiji. 
Fine  speeches  are  the  instruments  of  ki^aves^ 
Or  fools,  that  use  them  when  they  want  good 
sense: 

But  honesty 

Needs  no  disguise  or  ornam^t   Be  plain. 
Cham.  Your  son — 

Acas.  Fve  two ;  and  both,  T  hope',  have  honour. 
'  Cham.  I  hope  so  too ;  but — 

Acas.  Speak.  ' 

Chcan.  t  must  inform  you, 
Once  more,  Castalio — 

Acas.  Still  Castalio  I 

Cham.  Yes; 
Your  son  Castalio  has  wrong'd  Monimia! 

Accu.  Ua!  wTonff'd  her? 

Cham.  Marry'd  Ker. 

Acas.  I'm  sorry  for't 

Cham.  Why  sorry  ? 
By  yon  blast  heaven,  there's  not  a  lord 
But  might  be  proud  to  take  her  to  his  heart. 

Accu.  I'll  not  deny't 

Cham.  You  dare  not;  by  the  gods. 
You  dare  not    All  your  family  combinM 
fi>  one  damn'd  falsehood,  to  outdo  Castalio, 
Dare  not  deny't 

Acas.  How  has  Castalio  wrong'd  her? 

Cham.  Ask  that  of  him.   I  say  my  sister's 
wrong'd : 
Monimia,  my  sister,  born  as  high 
And  noble  as  Castalio. — Do  her  justice. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  I'll  lay  a  scene  of  blood 
jj^all  make  this  dwelling  horrible  to  nature. 
n  do't — Hark  you,  my  lord,  your  son  Castalio, 
Take  him  to  your  closet,  and  there  teach  him 
manners. 

Acas.  You  shall  have  justice. 

CJuvn.  Nay,  I  will  have  justice! 
Who'll  sleep  in  safety  that  has  done  me  vrrong? 
My  lord,  I'll  not  disturb  you  to  repeat 
The  cause  of  this;  I  beg  you  (to  preserve 
Your  house^s  honour)  ask  it  of  Castalio.  [Exit 

Acas.  Farewell,  proud  boy. — 
Monimia ! 

Mon.  My  lord. 

Acas.  You  are  my  daughter. 

Mon.  I  am,  my  lord,  it  you'll  vouchsafe  to 
own  me. 

Acas.  When  you'll  complain  to  me,  Fll 
prove  a  father.  IMxiL 

Mon.  Now  I'm  undone  for  ever!  Who  on 
earth 

Is  there  so  wretched  as  Monimia? 
First  by  Castalio  cruelly  forsaken ;  . 
I've  lost  Acasto  nowQigik'jd^lcyri^i&i^w 
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May  well  instruct  ni«  rage  is  in  bis  heart 
I  shall  be  next  abandon-d  to  my  fortune^ 
Thrust  out,  a  naked  wand*rer  to  the  world. 
And  branded  for  the  mischievous  Monimia! 
What  will  become  of  me?  My  cruel  brother 
Is  G'aming  mischiefs  too,  for  aught  I  know, 
That  may  produce  bloodshed  and  homd  murder! 
I  would  not  be  the  cause  of  one  man's  death, 
To  reign  the  empress  of  the  earth  ;^  nay,  more, 
V4  rather  lose  for  ever  my  Gastaiio, 
My  dear,  unkind  (^stalio.  [Sits  dopi^n. 

Enter  Poltdo&s. 
Poh  Monimia  weeping! 
I  CQHW,  my  love,  to  kiss  all  sorrow  firom  thee. 
What  niean  these  sighs,  and  twhy  thus  beats 
thy  heart  ? 

..  Mon,  Let  me  alone  to  sorrow;  *tis  a  cause 
None  e'er  shall  know;  but  it  shall  with  me  die. 

Poh  Happy,  Monimia,  he  to  whom  these  sighs, 
These  tears,  and  all  these  languishings  are  paid  * 
I.  know  yocir  heart  was  never  meant  for  me; 
That  jewefs  for  an  elder  brother's  price. 

Mon^  My  lord! 
.  '  PoJt  Nay,  wonder  not;  last  night  I  heard 
Hi*  oaths,  your  vows,  and  to  my  torment  saw 
Your  wild  embraces;  heard  the  appointment 
made; 

I  did,  Monimia,  and  I  curs'd  the  sound, 
Wilt  thou  be  sworn, my  love?  wilt  thou  be  ne'er 
Unkind  again? 

Mon.  Banish  such  fruitless  hopes! 
Have  you  sworn  constancy  to  my  undoing? 
Will  you  be  ne'er  my  friend  again? 

Pol.  What  means  my  love? 

JHon.  Away!  what  meant  my  lord 
Last  night? 

Pol.  Is  that  a  ipiestion  now  to  be  demanded 

Mon.  Was  it  well  done 
1^  assault  my  lodging  at  the  dead  of  night, 
And  threaten  me  ifl  deny'd  admittance — 
You  said  you  were  Castafio. 

Pol.  By  those  eyes. 
It  was  the  same:  1  spent  my  time  much  better. 

Mon.  Ha! — ^have  a  care!  > 

Pol*  Where  is  the  danger  near  me? 

Mon.  I  fear  youVe  on  a  rock  will  wreck 
your  quiet. 

And  drown  your  soul  in  wretchedness  for  ever. 
A  thousand  horrid  thoughts  crowd  on  my  mem-» 
ory. 

Will  you  be  kind,  and  answer  me  one  question  ? 
PoU  I'd  trust  thee  with  my  liiie ;  on  that  soA 
bosom 

Breiathe  out  the  choicest  secrets  of  my  heart, 
Till  I  had  nothing  in  it  left  but  love. 

Mon.  Nay,  111  conjure  you,  by  the  gods  and 
angels, 

By  the  honour  of  your  name,  that's  most  con- 
cem'd. 

To  tell  me,  Pplydore,  and  tell  me  truly, 
Where  *did  you  rest  last  night  ? 

PoL  Wiihin  thy  arms.. 

Mon.  Tis  done.  [Faints. 

Pol.  She  faints! — no  help! — who  waits?— 
A  curse 

Unon  my  vanity,  that  could  not  keep 
Tne  secret  of  my  hanpiness  in  silence! 
Confusion!  we  snail  ne  surpris'd  anon; 
And  consequently  all  must  be  betrayM. 
Monimia!— she  breathes!— Monimia! 
Mon.  Wctt— 
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Let  mischiefs'  multiply!  let  every  hour 
Of  my  loath'd  life  yield  me  increase  of  horror! 
O  let  the  sun,  to  these  unhappy  eyes. 
Ne'er  shine  again,  but  be  ecfips'd  for  ever! 
May  every  thing  I  look  on  seem  «a.  prodigy, 
To  flu  my  soul  with  terrors,  till  I  quite  ' 
Forget  I  ever  had  humanity. 
Ana  grow  a  curser  of  the  vvorks  of  nature! 
Pol.  What  means  all  this? 
Mon.  O  Polydore!  if  all 
The  friendship  e*er  you  vow'd  to  eood  Castalio 
Be  not  a  falsehood ;  if  you  ever  Tov^d 
Your  brother,  y  ou've  undone  yourself  and  me. 
PoL  Which  way  can  ruin  reach  the  man 
that*s  rich. 

As  I  am,  in  possession  of  thy  sweeiness? 
Mon.  Oh!  I'm  his  wife! 
Pol.  What  says  Monimia? 
Mon.  I  am  Castalio's  wife.! 
Pol.  His  raarry*d,  wedded  wife? 
Mon.  Yesterday's  sun 
Saw  it  perfofm'd ! 
Pol.  My  brother's  wife? 
Mon.  As  surely  as  we  both 
Must  taste  of  misery,  that  guilt  is  thine. 
Pol.  Oh!  thou  may'st  yet  be  happy! 
Mon.  Couldst  thou  be 
Happy,  with  such  a  weight  upon  thy  soul? 

PoL  It  'may  be  vet  a  secret. — III  go  try 
To  reconcile  and  bring  Castalio  to  thee! 
Whilst  from  the  world  I  take  myself  away, 
And  waste  my  life  in  penance  for  my  sin. 
Mon.  Then  thou  wouldst  more  undo  me: 
heap  a  load 
Of  added  sins  upon  my  wretched  head! 
Wouldst  thou  again  have  me  betray  thy  brother, 
And  bring  pollution  to  his   arms?  —  Curs'd 
thought! 

Oh!  when  shall  I  be  mad  indeed!  [Exit 

Pol.  Then  thus  I'll  go- 
Full  of  my  guilt,  distracted  where  to  roam: 
rU  find  some  place  where  adders  nest  in  winter, 
Loathsome  and  venomous ;  where  poisons^  hang 
Like  sums  against  the  walls:  there  I'll  inhabit, 
And  live  up  to.  the  height  of  desperation. 
Desire  shall  languish  ItSe  a  with'rin^  flower, 
Horrors  shall  fright  me  from  those  pleasing  hamis, 
And  I'll  no  more  be  caught  willi  beauty]s 
charms.  [Exit* 

ACT  V. 

Scene  1.t-A  Gtirden. 

Castauo  discovered  Ijring  on  the  Ground. 
Soft  Music. 
Cos.  See  where  the  deer  trot  after  one  another: 
No  discontent  they  know ;  but  in  delightful 
WHdness  and  freedom,  pleasant  springs,  fresk 
'  herbage, 

Calm  arbours,  lusty  health  and  innocence, 
Enjoy  their  portion: — if  they  see  a  man. 
How  will  they  turn  together  all,  and  gase 
Upon  the»monster! 

Once  in  a  season  too  they  taste  of  love: 
Only  the  beast  of  reason  is  its  slave ; 
Ana  in  that  folly  drudges  all  the  year. 

Enter  AcASTO. 
Accts.  Castalio!  Castalio! 
Cos.  Who's  there 
So  wretched  but  to  name  Castalio? 
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Cos.  Mj  father! 
Tis  joy  to  see  you,  though  where  sorrow^s 
nourish^. 

Jcas.  Castalioy  you  must  go  along  with  me, 
Aod  see  Monimia. 

Cos.  Sore  m^  lord  but  mocks  roe: 
Go  see  Monimia? 

Acas.  I  say,  no  more  dispute. 
G)mplaints  are  made  to  me  that  you  have 
wrongM  her. 

Cos.  Who  has  complainM? 

Jcas.  Her  brother  to  my  face  procIaimM 
her  -wrong  d, 
And  in  such  terms  theyVe  warmM  me. 

Cos.  What  terms?  ner  brother!  Heaven! 
Where  IcarnM  he  that? 

What,  does  she  send  her  hero  with  defiance? 
He  durst  not  sure  affront  you  ? 

Acat,  No,  not  much: 
But— 

Cos.  Speak,  what  said  he? 

Acas.  That  thou  wert  a  villain: 
Metkinkslwould  not  have  thee  thought  a  villain. 

Cos.  Shame  on  the  ill-mannerM  brute! 
Yoor  age  securM  him ;  he  durst  not  else  have  said 

Acas.  By  my  sword, 
1  would  not  see  thee  wronged,  and  bear  it  vilely : 
Though  I  have  passM  my  word  she  shall  have 
justice. 

Cos.  Justice !  to  give  her  justice  would  un- 
do her. 

Think  yon  this  solitude  I  now  have  chosen, 
WishM  do  hare  grown  one  piece 
With  this  cold  clay,  and  all  without  a  cause  ? 

Enter  Chamokt. 
Cham,  Where  is  the  hero,  famous  and  re- 
nowned 

For  wronging  innocence,  and  breaking  vows; 
Whose  mighty  spirit,  and  whose  stubborn  heart, 
No  woraau  can  appease,  nor  man  provoke? 
Acas,  I  guess,  Ufaamont,  yon  come  to  seek 
Castalio? 

Cham,  I  come  to  seek  the  husband  of  Monimia. 
Cos,  The  slave  is  here. 
Cham,  r  thought  ere  now  to  have  found  you 
Atoning  for  the  ills  youVe  done  Chamont: 
For  ^ou  harve  wrong  d  the  dearest  part  of  him. 
Mommia,  young  lord,  weeps  in  this  heart; 
And  all  the  tears  thy  injuries  have  drawn 
[  From  her  poor  eVes,  are  drops  of  blood  from 
hence. 

Cos.  Hen  you  are  Chamont? 
Cham,  Yes,  and  I  hope  no  stranger 
To  great  Castalio. 

Cos,  Fve  heard  of  such  a  man, 
That  has  been  very  busy  with  my  honour. 
I  own  fm  much  indebted  to  you,  sir. 
And  here  return  the  villain  back  again 
;  You  sent  me  by  my  father. 

Ckam.  Thus  ril  thank  you.  \Dravps. 
Acas,  By  this  good  sword,  who  first  pre- 
sumes to  violence, 
Makes  me  his  foe.    \J}rai»8  and  interposes, 
Cas,  Sir,  in  my  younger  years  with  care 
you  taught  me 
That  brave  revenge  was  due  to  injurM  honour: 
Oppose  not  then  the  justice  of  my  sword, 
you  should  make  me  jealous  of  your  lore. 
Cham.  Into  thy  fiither*s  arms  thou  fly^st  for 
safety, 

oecaue  thou  knoVst  that  place  is  sanctifyM 
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With  the  remembrance  of  an  ancient  friendship. 

Cas,  I  am  a  villain,  if  I  will  not  seek  thee, 
Till  I  may  be  revengM  for  all  the  wrongs 
Done  me  Dv  that  ungrateful  fair  thou  pleadM  for. 
Cham.  She  wrongM  thee?   By  the  fury  in 
my  heart. 

Thy  father's  honour  s  not  above  Monimia*s; 
Nor  was. thy  mother's  truth  and  virtue  fairer. 

Acas.  Boy,  don't  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
With  thy  capricious  folltes;  the  remembrance 
Of  the  lov'd  creature  that  once  filPd  these  arms^ 

Chcan.  Has  not  been  wrong'd. 
.  Ctis,  It  shall  not 

Cham.  No,  nor  shall 
Monimia,  though  a  helpless  orphan,  destitute* 
Of  friends  and  fortune,  though  tn'  unhappy  sister 
Of  poor  Chamont,  whose  sword  is  all  his  portion, 
B'  oppress^  by  thee,  thou  proud,  imperious 
traitor! 

Cas,  Ha!  set  me  free. 
Cham,  Come  both. 

Cotf.  Sir,  if  you'd  have  me  think  yoU  did 
not  take 

This  opportunity  to  show  your  vanity,' 
Let's  meet  some  other  time,  when  by  ourselves 
We  fairly  may  dispute  our  wrongs  togethe/': 
Cham,  TiU  then  1  am  Castalio's friend.  \  K9cit, 
'  Acas.  Would  rd  been  absent  when  this 

boist'rpus  brave 
Came  to  disturb  thee  thus.  I'm  grievM  I  hinderM 
Thy  just  resentment — But,  Monimia — 
C<Ms,  Damn  her! 
Acas.  Don't  curse  her. 
Cas.  Did  1? 
Acas.  Yes. 
Cas.  I'm  sorry  for't. 

Acas.  Methinks,  if,  as  I  guess,  the  fault's 
but  small. 
It  might  be  pardon'd. 
Cas.  No. 

Acas,  What  has  she  done? 
Cas.  That  she's  my  wife,  may  heaven  and 

you  forgive  me! 
Acas,  Be  reconcil'd  then. 
Cas.  No. 

Acas*.  For  my  sake, 
Castalio,  and  the  quiet  of  ray  age. 

Cas.  Why  will  you  urge  a  thing- my  na- 
ture starts  at? 
Acas,  Pr'ythee  forgive  her. 
Cas,  Lightnings  first  shall  blast  me! 
I  tell  you,  were  she  prostrate  at  my  feet. 
Full  of  her  sex's  best  dissembled  sorrows, 
And  all  that  wondrous  beauty  of  her  own, 
My  heart  might  break,  but  it  should  never  soAen. 

Acas.  Did  you  but  know  the  agonies  she  feels — 
She  flies  with  fury  over  all  the  house; 
Through  every  room  of  each  apartment,  cryingt 
Where's  my  Castalio  ?  Give  me  my  Castalio  P* 
Except  she  sdes  you,  sure  she'll  grow  distracted! 

Cas.  Ha !  wifi  she  ?  Does  she  name  Castalio  ? 
And  with  such  tenderness  ?  Conduct  me  quickly 
To  the  poor  lovely  mourner. 
Acas,  Then  wilt  thou  go?   Blessings  attend 

thy  purpose ! 
Cas,  I  cannot  hear  Monimia's  soul's  in  sadness, 
And  be  a  man:  my  heart  will  not  forget  her. 
Acas,  Delay  not  then;  but  haste  and  cheer 
thy  love. 

Cof.  Oh!  I  will,  throw  my  impatient  arms 
about  hcr!>^  j 
In  her  soft  bosom  iigk^  ^Mlfi)0^lice; 
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Till  through  the  panting  breast  she  finds  the  way 
To  mouldmy  heart,  and  make  it  what  she  will. 
Monlmia!  Oh!  [Exeunt. 

ScBNS  II. — A  Chamber. 
Enter  Motiimia. 
Mon,  Stand  off,  and  give  me  room; 
I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  found  Castalio, 
My  wishes  lord,  comely  as  the  rising  day. 
I  cannot  die  in' peace  till  I  have  seen  him. 

Enter  Castalio.  » 

Cos*  Who  talks  of  dying,  with  a  voice  so  sweet 
That  life's  in  love  with  it? 

Mon,  Hark!  Uis  he  that  answers. 
Where  art' thou? 

Cos,  Here,  my  love. 

Moh,  No  nearer,  lest  I  vanish. 

Cas.  Have  I  been  in  a  dream  then  all  this  vvhile  ? 
And  art  thou  but  "the  shadow  of  Monimia? 
Why  dost  thou  fly  me  thus? 

Mon.  Oh!  were  it  possible  that  we  could 
drown 

In  dark  oblivion  but  a  few  past  hours. 
We  might  be  happy. 

Cos,  ls*t  then  so  hard,  Monimia,  to  for^ve 
A  £iult,  where  humble  love,  like  mine,  nn- 

plores  thee? 
For  I  must  love  thee,  though  it  prove  my  ruin, 
ni  kneel  to  thee,  and  weep  a  flood  before  thee. 
Yet  prVthee,  tyrant,  break  not  quite  my  heart ; 
But  when  my  task  of  penitence  is  done. 
Heal  it  again,,  and  comfort  me  with  love. 

Mon.  If  I  am  dumb,  Castalio,  and  want  words 
To  pay  thee  back  this  mighty  tenderness, 
It  is  because  I  look  on  thee  with  horror. 
And  cannot  see  the  man  I  have  so  wronged. 

Cos.  Thou  hast  not  wrongM  me. 

Mon.  Ah!  alas,  thou  talk*st 
Just  as  thy  poor  heart  thinks.    Have  not  I 
wrongM  thee? 

Cos.  No. 

Mon.  Still  thou  wander'st  in  the  dark,  Castalio ; 
But  wilt,  ere  long,  stumble  on  horrid  danger. 

C(ts.  My  better  angel,  then  do  thou  inform  me 
What  danger  threatens  me,  and  where  it  lies; 
Why  wert  Uiou  (pr'y  thee  smile,  and  tell  me  why), 
When  I  stoo4  waiting  underneath  the  window, 
Deaf  to  my  cries,  and  senseless  of  my  pains  ? 

Mon.  Did  I  not  beg  thee  to  forbear  inquiry? 
Read'st  'thou  not  something  in  my  face,  that 
speaks 

Wonderful  change,  and  horror  from  within  me  ? 

Ccu.  If,  labVing  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
Thou  wouldst  do  any  thing  to  give  me  ease, 
Unfold  this  riddle  ere  my  thoughts  grow  wild. 
And  let  in  fears  of  ugly  form  upon  me. 

Mon.  My  heart  wont  let  me  speak  it;  but 
remember, 
IVIonimia,  poor  Monimia,  tells  you  this 
We  ne'er  must  meet  again — 

Cits.  Ne'er  meet  again? 

Mon.  No,  never. 

Cas.  Where's  the  power 
On  earth,  that  dares  not  lo(^  like  thee,  and  say  so  ? 
Thou  art  my  heart's  inheritance:  I  serv'd 
A  long  and  faithful  slavery  for  thee; 
And  who  shall  rob  me  of  the  dear-bought 
blessing? 

Mon,  Time  will  clear  all;  but  now  let  this 
content  you: 
_  Heaven  has  decreed,  and  therefore  I've  resolv'd 
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(With  torment  I  must  tell  it  thee,  Castalio), 
Ever  to  be  a  stranger  to  thy  love, 
In  some  far  distant  country  waste  my  life, 
And  from  this  day  to  see  thy  face  no  more. 
Cos.  Why  tum'st  thou  from  me;  I'm  alone 
already. 

Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach, 
Sighing  to  winds,  and  to  the  seas  complainiag, 

hilst  afar  off  the  vessel  sails  away, 
Wliere  all  the  treasure  of  my  sonVs  embark'd; 
Wilt  thou  not  turn? — Oh!  could  tjiose  eyes 
but  speak, 

I  should  know  all,  for  love  is  pregnant  in  'em; 
They  swell,  they  press  their  beams  upon  me  still: 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  ?  If  we  must  part  for  ever, 
Give  me  but  one  kind  word  to  tnink  upon, 
And  please  myself  withal,  whilst  my  heart's 
breaking. 

Mon.  Ah!  poor  Castalio!  \Exit 
Ccis.  What  means  all  this?  Why  all  this 
stir  to  plague 
A  single  wretch  ?  If  but  your  word  can  shake 
This  world  to  atoms^  why  so  much  ado 
With  me  ?  think  me  but  dead,  and  lay  me  so. 

Enter  Pol  yd  ORE. 
Pol.  To  live,  and  live  a  torment  to  mysetf, 
Wiiat  dog  would  bear't,  that  knew  but  bis 
condition  ? 

We've  little  ,  knowledge ,  and  that  makes  us 
cowards, 

Because  it  cannot  tell  us  what's  to  come. 
Cos.  Who's  there? 
Pol.  Why,  what  art  thou? 
Cos.  My  brother  Polydore? 
Pol.  My  name  is  Polydore. 
Cos.  Canst  thou  inform  me — 
Pol.  Of  what? 
C€ts.  Of  my  Monimia? 
PoL  No.    Good  day! 
C€U.  In  haste! 
Methinks  my  Polydore  appears  in  sadness.^ 
Pol.  Indeed !  and  so  to  me  does  my  Castalio. 
Cos.  Do  I?  • 
Pol  Thou  dost 

Cos.  Alas,  I've  wondrous  reason! 
I'm  strangely  altered,  brother,  since  I  saw  thee. 
Pol.  Why? 

Ccu.  ril  tell  thee,  Polydore;  I  would  repose 
Within  thy  friendly  bosom  all  my  follies; 
For  tibou  wilt  pardon  'em,  because  they're  mine. 

Pol.  Be  not  too  credulous ;  consider  first, 
Friends  may  be  false.  Is  there  no  friendship  false  ? 
.  Cos.  Why  dost  thou  ask  me  that?  Does 
this  appear 

Like  a  false  friendship,  when,  with  open  arms 
And  streaming  eyes,  I  run  upon  thy  breast? 
Oh!  'tis  in  thee  alone  I  must  have  comfort! 
Pol.  I  fear,  Castalio,  I  have  none  to  give  tfaee. 
CciS.  Dost  thou  not  love  me  then? 
Pol.  Oh,  more  than  life; 
I  never  had  a  thought  of  my  Castalio, 
Might  wrong  the  friendship  we  had  vow'd 

together. 
Hast  thou  dealt  so  toy  me? 
Cits.  I  hope  I  have. 

PoL  Then  tell  me  why  this  morning,  tlni 
disorder? 

Cos.  O  Polydore,  I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee; 
Shame  rises  m  my  face,  and  interrupts 
The  story  of  my  tonffue. 

Poh  r  grie5^,i|^b|5©(^OQle 
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Knows  aoT  tblog  which  he*s  ashamM  to  tell  me. 

Cos.  Obyinuch  too  oft.  Our  destiny  contriyM 
To  plajrue  us  both  with  one  unhappy  love! 
Tbouy  nke  a  friend,  a  constant,  genVous  friend, 
In  its  first  pangs  didst  trust  me  with  thy  passion, 
Whilst  I  still  smoothM  my  pain  with  smiles 

before  thee. 
And  made  a  conti'act  I  ne*er  meant  to  keep. 

PoilHow! 

Cas,  Still  new  ways  I  studied  to  abuse  thee. 
And  kepi  thclle  as  a  stranger  to  my  passion, 
Till  yesterday  I  wedded  with  Monimia* 

PoL  Ah!  Castalio,  was  that  well  done? 

Cos.  No;  to  conceart  from  thee  was  much 
a  fault. 

Pol  A  fault!  when  thou  hast  heard 
The  Ule  Til  tell,  what  wilt  thou  call  it  then? 

Cos.  How  my  heart  throbs! 

PoL  First,  for  thy  friendship,  traitor, 
I  canceFt  thus :  after  this  day  Vll  ne^er 
Hold  trust  or  converse  with  the  false  Castalio ! 
This  witness,  heaven. 

Cos,  What  will  my  fate  do  with  me? 
Ftc  lost  all  happiness,  and  know  not  why ! 
What  means  this,  brother? 
,  Pol,  Periur'd,  treachVous  wretch, 
FarewcU! 

Cos.  ril  be  thy  slave,  and  thou  shalt  use  me 
Just  as  thou  wilty  do  but  forgive  me. 
PoL  Never. 

Cat,  Oh!   think  a  little  what  thy  heart  is 
doing : 

flow,  from  our  infancy,  we  hand  in  hand 
Dave  trod  the  path  of  life  in  love  together. 
One  bed  has  held  us,  and  the  same  desires, 
The  same  aversioDS,  still  employed  our  thoughts. 
Whenever  had  I  a  friend  that  was  not  Polydore^s 
Or  Polydore  a  foe  that  was  not  mine  r 
Pen  in  the  womb  we  embracM;  and  wilt 
thou  now, 

For  the  first  fault,  abandon  and  forsake  me? 
Leare  me,  amidst  afflictions,  to  myself, 
Phnig*d  in  the  ffulf  of  ^ef,  and  none  to  help  me  ? 

PoL  Go  to  Monimia ;  in  her  arms  thouit  find 
Bepose;  she  has  the  art  of  healing  sorrows. 

Ca$.  What  arts? 

PoL  Blind  wetch!  thou  husband?  there*s 
a  question! 

h  the  not  a — 
Coi.  What? 
PoL  Whore  ?  I  think  that  word  needs  no 
explaining. 

Cos.  Alas!  I  can  forgive  eVn  this  to  thee; 
Bnt  let  me  tell  thee,  Polydore,  Fm  griev'd 
To  find  thee  guilty  of  such  low  revenge. 
To  wrong  that  virtue  which  thou  couldst  oot  ruin, 

PoL  It  seems  I  lie  then! 

Cos.  Should  the  bravest  man 
That  t^er  wore  coni]^ring  sword,  but  dare  to 
whisper' 

What  thou  proclaim^st,  he  wer6  the  worst  of 
liars. 

My  friend  n^ay  be  mistaken. 
PoL  Damn  the  evasion! 

meanest  the  worst!  and  he*s  a  base-bom 
Tillain 

said  I  lied! 
Cat.  A  base-bom  viUain! 
Tes!  thou  never  cam*st 
ftvuL  old  Acasto*s  loins:  the  midwife  put 
A  cheat  upon  my  mother;  and,  instead 
Of  a  true  brother,  in  the  cradle  by  me 


Placed  some  coarse  peasant's  cub,  and  thou  art  he ! 
Cos,  Thou  art  my  brother  still. 
PoL  Thou  liest! 

Cas.  Nay,  then —  [^Drofvs. 
Yet  I  am  calm. 
PoL  A  coward's  always  so, 
Cos,  Ah! — ah! — that  stings  home!  Coward! 
PoL  Ay»  base-born  coward!  villain! 
Cos.  This  to  thy  heart,  then,  though  my 
mother  bore  thee! 
[^Thejr fight;  Polydore  drops  his  Sword, 
and  runs  on  Castalio^s, 
Pol,  Now  my  Castalio  is  again  my  friend. 
Cos,  What  have  1  done?  my  sword  is  in, 
thy  bi^east. 

Pol,  So  would  I  have  ithe,  thou'  best  of  men. 
Thou  kindest  brother,  and  thou  truest  friend! 
Cos.  Ye  gods!  we're  taught  that  all  your 
works  are  justice : 
Ye're  painted  merciful,  and  friends  to  innocence  ; 
If  so,  then  why  these  plagues  upon  my  head  ? 
Pol.  Blame  not  the  heav'ns,  'tis  Folydore 
has  wrong*d  thee; 
I've  stainM  thy  bed ;  thy  spotless  marriage  joys. 
Have  been  polluted  by  thy  brother's  lust 
Cos,  By  thee? 

PoL  By  me,  last  night,  the  horrid  deed 
Was  done,  when  all  things  slept  but  rage 
and  incest. 
Cos,  Now,  where's  Monimia  ?  Oh ! 

Enter  Monimia. 

Mon.  Vm  here!  who  calls  me? 
Methought  I  heard  a  voice 
Sweet  as  the  shepherd's  pipe  upon  the  mountains, 
When  all  his  little  floclPs  at  feed  before  him. 
But  what  means  this?  here's  blood! 

Cos.  Ay,  brother's  blood! 
Art  thou  prepar'd  for  everlasting  pains? 

PoL  Oh!  let  me  charge  thee,  by  th' eternal 
justice. 

Hurt  not  her  tender  life! 
Cos.  Not  kill  her? 

Mon.  That  task  myself  have  finished :  I  shall  die 
Before  we  part:  I've  drunk  a  healing  draught 
For  all  my  cares,  and  never  more  shall  wrong 
thee. 

PoL  Oh,  she's  innocent. 

Cos,  Tell  me  that  story. 
And  thou  wilt  make  a  wretch  of  roe  indeed. 

PoL  Hadst  thou,  Castalio,  us'd  me  like  a  frien<), 
This  ne'er  had  happen'd ;  hadst  thou  let  me  know 
Thy  marriage,  we  had  all  now  met  in  joy:  - 
But,  ignorant  of  that, 

Hearing' th'  appointment  made,  enrag'd  to  think 
Thou  hadst  undone  me  in  successful  love, 
1,  in  the  dark,  went  and  supply'd'  thy  place ; 
Whilst  all  the  night,  midst  our  triumpnant  jo^s, 
The  trembling,  tender,  kind,  deceiv'd  Monimia, 
Embrac'd,  caress'd,  and  call'dme  her  Castalio. 

[Dies. 

Mon,  Now,  my  Castalio,  the  mo9t  dear  of  men^ 
Wilt  thou  deceive  pollution  to  thy  bosom. 
And  close  the  eyes  of  one  that  has  betray'd  thee? 

Cos,  O,  Fm  the  unhappy  wretch,  whose 
cursed  fate 

Has  weigh'd  thee  down  into  destraction  with  him : 
Why  then  thus  kind  to  me! 
Jifo/i.  When  Fm  laid  low  i'th'  grave,  and 
quite  forgotten, 
May'st  thou  be  happy  in  a  fairer  bride! 
But  none  can  ever  Ri^i^^l^viU^fi^uSiia. 
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When  I  am  dead,  as  presently  I  shall  be 

SFor  the  grim  tyrant  erasps  my  heart  already), 
peak  well  of  me:  and  if  thou  find  ill  tongues 
Too  busy  with  my  fame,  don't  hear  me  wrongM; 
Twill  be  a  noble  justice  to  the  meifiory 
Of  a  poor  wretch,  once  honourM  with  thy 
loYe.  [JDies. 

Enter  Chamont  and  ACASTO. 
Cham.  Gape,  earth,  and  swallow  me  to 
quick  destruction. 
If  I  forgive  your  house ! 
YeVe  ovcrpowcrM  me  now! 
But,  hear  roc,  heaVn!— Ah!  here's  a  scen«  of 
death! 

My  sister,  my  Monimia,  breathless  !~Now, 
Ye  powVs  above,  if  ye  have  justice,  strike! 
Strilce  bolts  through  me,  and  through  the  ciirsM 
Castalio ! « 

Cos,  Stand  ofT.  thou  hot-brain'd,  boisterous, 
noisy  ruflian! 
And  leave  m6  to  my  sorrows. 

Cham,  By  the  love 
I  bore  her  Jiving,  I  will  ne'er  forsake  her; 
But  here  remain  till  my  heart  burst  with  sobbing, 
Cas.  Vanish,  I  charge  thee!  or — 

[JDratn^s  a  Dagger. 
Cham.  Thou  canst  not  kill  me! 
That  would  be  kindness,  and  against  thy  nature! 
Acas.  What  means  Castalio?  Sure  thou  wilt 
not  pull 


THE  ORPHAN.  ^  [Act  V. 

More  sorrows  on  thy  aged  father's  head! 
Tell  me,  I  be^  you,  tell  me  the  sad  cause 
Of  all  this  rum. 

Cas.  Thou,  unkind  Chamont, 
Unjustly  hast  pursu'd  me  with  thy  hate. 
And  sought  the  life  of  him  that  nei«r  wrong'd 
thee: 

Now,  if  thou  wilt  embrace  a  noble  vengeance. 
Come  join  with  me,  and  curse — 
Cfuim.  What? 
Ac£ts.  Have  patience. 
Ca«.  Patience!  preach  it  to  the  winds, 
To  roaring- seas,  or  raging  fires  !  for  curs'd 
As  I  am  now,  'tis  this  must  give  me  patience: 
Thus  I  find  rest,  and  shall  complain  no  more. 

f Stabs  himself. 
^  ^  t  I  becjuealh:— 

Comfort  my  mourning  father — heal  his  griefs; 

\Acasto  faints  into  the  Arms  of  a  Servant 
For  I  perceive  they  fall  with  weight  upon  him— 
And,  tor  Monimia's  sake,  whom  thou  wilt  find 
I  never  wrong'd,  be  kind  to  poor  Serina— 
Now  all  I  beg  is,  lay  me  in  one  grave 
Thus  with  my  love — Farewell!  I  now  am— 
^  nothing.  [Dies, 
Cham.  Take  (;are  of  good  Acasto,  whilst  I  go 
To  search  the  means  by  which  the  fates  hare 
plagu*d  us. 

'Tis  thus  that  heavn  its  empire  does  maintain: 
It  may  afflict;  but  man  must  not  complain. 

[Exeunt. 


PHILIPS. 

AvBBoSB  Pbiktvs  w  iwcniei  from  ■  rerr  ancient  and  coniitlenkle  family  of  Uiat  name  in  Loiocstertliiic.  Hi 
wai  born  abont  tho  year  1671^  and  recetTcd  hii  edacalion'  at  St.  lohn'a  College,  Cambridge.  During  bis  atav  «t 
rei'iily  he  wrote  his  Pastorals,  ivhieh  acquired  him  at  this  time  a  high  reputation,  tile  also,  in  1700  published  a  life  ef 
John  Williams,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Oreal  Seal,  Uishop  of  Linooln,  «nd  Archbishop  of  Vork.  in  the  reigns  of  Kiog  JaB» 
and  Charles  I.  in  -which  are  related  some  remarkable  occurrences  in  those  times,  both  in  church  and  state ;  with  m 
appendix,  giring  an  account  of  his  benefactions  to  St.  John's  College.  When  he  Quitted  the  universitjr ,  and  cane  Is 
London,  ha  became  a  constant  attendant  at,  and  one  of  the  wits  of.  Button's  coiree-honse,  where  he  obtained  the  fricnl- 
ship  and  inlimacy  of  manr  of  the  celebrated  geniuses  of  that  tfge,  more  particularly  of  Sir  Hichard  Steele »  who,  in  tbs 
first  volume  of  his  Tatler,  has  inserted  a  Utile  poem  of  Mr.  VJiilips's,  which  he  calls  a  Winter  Pitce,  dated  from  Co- 
penhagen, and  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  on  which  he  bestows  the  highest  encomiums;  and,  indeed,  so  murb 
justice  is  there  in  these  his  commendations  that  OTcn  Pope  himself,  who  had  a  fixed  STerston  for  the  author,  while  be 
aflccted  to  despise  his  other  works,  used  always  to  cxcrpt  this  from  tho  number.  Sir  R.  Steele  intended  to  prodoceMr. 
Fhilips'a  Fattorah  with  a  criiical  cnmpartsun  of  them,  in  favour  of  Philips,  with  Pope's;  but  Pope  artfully  look  ths 
task  upon  himself,  and,  in  a  paper  in  T/te  Guardian,  by  drawing  the  lU*  comparison,  and  giving  a  like  preference, 
OA  prmciples  of  criticism  appareiitly  fallacious  Irird  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  auch  a  indgment.  A  quarrel  CDSOci; 
Pope  was  loo  much  lor  Philips  in  wit ;  and  Philips  would  hav«  been  too  much  for  Pope  in  fisty-cuBTs,  if  he  hsd  auda 
his  appearance  at  Hn'ton'^  where  a  rod  had  been  hung  up  for  hin)  by  Philips.  Pope  wisely  avoided  (h«  argummtm 
haeulinum.  Mr.  Philips's  circumstances  were  in  general,  through  his  life,  not  only  easy,  but  rather  affluent,  in  coase- 
qnence  of  his  being  connected,  by  his  political  principles  with  persons  of  great  rank  and  consequence.  He  was,  im> 
after  the  accession  of  King  George  1,  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace  ;  and,  in  1717,  appoiatod  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  lottery ;  and ,  on  his  friend  Dr.  Boulter's  being  made  primate  of  Ireland ,  ho  ac  ^umnanied  that  prdaia 
across  St.  George's  Channel,  where  be  had  considerable  proferments  bestowed  on  him,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  tbt^ 
House  of  Commons  there,  as  representative  for  the  county  of  Armagh.  In  Sept  I754>  he  was  appointed  register  af  iV 
Prerogative  Court  in  Dublin.  At  length,  having  purchased  an  annuity  for  life  of  four  hundred  pounds,  he  came  over  la 
England  soma  lime  in  tho  year  1748,  but  did  not  long  enjny  his  fortune,  being  struck  with  a  palsy,  of  which  be  di«4 
Jnno  18,  1749,  in  his  78lh  year,  at  his  lodgings  near  Vauxhall. 


THE  DKTREST  MOTHER. 

ACTBO  at  Dmry  Lane,  171s.  This  play  is  little  more  than  a  translation  from  the  ^ndramaqa*  of  Radae.  It  ihr 
bowerrr,  ycry  well  translated,  tha  poetry  pleasing,  and  the  incidents  of  the  story  ao  affecting  that  although  it  is^ 
all  the  Franch  trtfodies,  rathar  too  heavy  and  declamatory,  yet  it  never  fails  bringing  tears  mto  the  eyes  of  a  scasAm 
andience;  and  will,  perhaps,  ever  continue  to  be  a  stock  play  on  the  liata  of  the  theatres.  Tho  original  a«thor,  faowa«<^ 
has  deviated  from  history  and  Philips  likewise  followed  his  example  in  making  Hermione  kill  herself  on  the  bodj  m 
Pynrhus,  who  had  been  alain  b^  her  instigation ;  whereas,  on  the  eontrary,  aha  not  only  survived,  but  became  wif*  ISi 
Oreatcs.  How  far  the  licentta  pottiea  will  authorise  such  oppoaitioos  to  welUknown  fiicta  of  Malory,  is,  kowcrrer.,1 
point  concerning  which  tre  htre  not  time  at  present  to  enter  into  a  disquisition.  Dr.  Johnson  obaorvos,  thai  '"'^Jl 
work  reqnires  no  uncommon  powers;  but  that  the  friends  of  Philips  exerted  every  art  toi^iompte  hiaintereaL  Roforc  tM 
idKetrana*  of  the  play,  a  whele  SpteMvr,  none  indeed  of  the  heal,  was  derfltM^titeclbypcsiiQ^WM^  yet  coaliued  m 
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it  tciti,  aoolher  Speeimior^  \rma  written^  to  tell  -what  imprccsion  it  made  upon  Sir  Roger  de  CoT^rlry  ;  and  on  the  fir«t 
ai|kt  a  atlect  aodience,  mjs  Fopc,-  -was  called  togclkcr  to  applaud  it. 


PTRRHUS. 
PBQBNU. 


ORSSTKa* 
PYLADK8. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 
ANDROMACHE.    |  '  HKRMIONE.    |    Aitendonis  on  PjKrhus 


[    CBPHISA.  I    CLEONE.        |        and  OresUs,  etc, 

SaNE.—^  great  HaU  in  the  Court  o/PrKMVSf  a/BuTHROTOS,  the  capital Citjr  o/Epirvs. 


A  C  T  1. 
Scene*  t. 

Enter  Orestes,  Ptlades,  and  Attendants. 

Ores, 0  Ptiades  !  wbat*s  liffrwitfauut  a  friend! 
At  li^bt  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up, 
Mt  hopes  revire,  aod  gladness  dawns  within  me. 
After  an  absence  of  six  tedious  moons, 
How  could  I  hope  to  find  my  Pylades, 

joy,  my  comfort !  on  this  fatal  shore ! 
ETcnia  the  court  of  Pyrrhus?  in  these  realms, 
These  haled  realms,  so  cross  to  all  my  wishes. 
0,inr  brave  friend!  may  no  blind  stroke  of  fate 
IKtiae  us  more,  and  tear  me  from  myself. 

Pyl  O  prince!  O  my  Orestes!  Omy  friend! 
Thus  let  me  speak  the  welcome  of  my  heart. 

[Embraces, 

Since  I  have  gainM  this  unexpected  meeting,' 
Blest  be  the  powers  that  barrM  my  way  to  Greece, 
And  kept  me  here !  e*er  since  the  unhappy  day 
When  warring  winds  (Epirus  full  in  view) 
SinderM  our  barks  on  the  loud  stormy  main, 
Ortf«.  It  was,  indeed,  a  morning  fall  of  horror!, 
PyU  A  thousand  boding  cares  have  rack*d 
my  soul 

In  jour  behalf.  Often,  with  tears,  I  mournM 
The  fatal  ills,  to  which  your  life's  involved ; 
AndgrudgM  you  dangers  which  1  could  not  share. 
1  feared  to  what  extremities  the  black  despair 
Tbt  preyM  upon  your  pind,  might  have  be- 

tray'd  you, 
And  lest  the  gods,  in  pity  to  your  woes, 
Should  hear  your  prayVs,  and  take  the  life  you 

loatfa'd. 

But  BOW  with  joy  1  sec  you ! — The  retinue. 
And  numerous  followers  that  surround  you  here, 

better  fortunes,  and  a  mind  disposed 
To  relish  life. 

Ores,  Alas!  my  friend,  who  knows 
The  destiny  to  which  I  stand  reserved! 
I  corae  m  search  of  an  inhuman  fair ; 
And  li?e  or  die,,  as  she  decrees  my  fate. 

PyL  You  much  surprise  me,  prince !  I  thought 
I  you  cur'd 

Of  your  unpity*d,  unsuccessful  passion. 
Why,  in  Epirus,  should  you  hope  to  find 
Htrmiooe  less  cruel,  than  at  Sparta? 
1  thought  her  pride,  and  the  disdainful  manner 
In  which  she  treated  all  your  constant  sufferings. 
Had  broke  your  fetters,   and  assurM  your 
freedom : 

AthamM  of  your  repulse,  and  slighted  vows, 

hated  her;  you  talked  of  her  no  more: 
^ce,  you  deceivM  me. 

^es,  I  deceivM  myself. 
li^Jnot  upbraid  the  unhappy  man  that  k>Tes  thee. 
I  go*  know'st  I  never  hin  my  passion  from  thee ; 
jkoa  saw'st  it,  io  its  birth,  and  in  its  progress ; 
wwhen  at|||||dhe  hoary  king,  her  father, 
wal  Meneltt^^BTe  away  his  daughter. 


His  lovely  daughter,  to  the  happy  Pyrrhus, 
Th'  avenger  of  his  wrongs,  thou  sawsU  my  grief^ 
My  torture,  my  despair;  and  how  }  dragged. 
From  sea  to  sea,  a  heavy  chain  of  woes. 

0  Pylades!  my  luart  has  bled  within  me,  ' 
To  see  thee,  press  d  with  sorrows  not  thy  owoi 
Still  wandVing  with  me  like  a  banishM  man, 
Watchful,  and  anxious  for  thy  wretched  friend, 
To  temper  the  wild  transports  of  my  mind. 
And  save  me  from  mysellT 

Pfl.  Why  thus  unkind  ? 
Why  will  you  envy  me  the  j^leasin^  task 
Of  generous  love,  and  sympathising  friendship? 

Ores.  Thou  miracle  of  truth !  Rut  hear  me  on. 
When  in  the  midst  of  my  disastrous  fate, 

1  thought  how  the  divine  Hermione, 
Deaf  to  the  vows,  regardless  of  my  plaints. 
Gave  up  herself,  and  all  her  charms,  to  Pyrrhus ; 
Thou  may*st  remember,  I  abhorrM  her  name, 
Strove  to  forget  her,  and  repay  her«scom. 
I  made  my  friends,  and  even  myself  believe 
IVIy  soul  was  freed.    Alas!  I  did  not  see. 
That  all  the  malice  of  my  heart  was  loVe. 
Triumphing  thus,  and  yet  a  captive  Jtiil, 
In  Greece  I  landed;  and  in  Greece  I  found 
The  assembled  princes  all  alarmM  with  fears, 
In  which  their  common  safety  seem'd  concern'd. 
I  joined  them:  for  1  hop*d  that  war  and  glory 
Might  fill  ray  mind,  and  take  up  all  my  thoughts ; 
And  that  my  shattered  soul,  impaired  with  grief, 
Qnce  more  would  reassurae  its  wonted  vigour, 
And  every  idle  passion  quit  my  breast 

PjrL  The  thought  was  worthy  A^amemnon^s 
,  son* 

Ores^  Rut  see  the  strange  perverseness  of 
my  stars. 

Which  throws  me  on  the  rock  I  strove  to  shun! 
The  jealous  chiefs,  and  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
With  one  united  voice  complain  o£  Pyrrhus; 
That  now,  forgetful  of  tl^  promise  giv'n, 
And  mindlcsA  of  his  godhke  father^s  fate, 
Astyanax'he  nurses  in  his  court; 
Astyanax,  the  young,  surviving  hope 
Of  ruinM  Troy;  Astyanax^  dcscenaed 
From  a  long  race  oi  kings — great  Hector's  son. 

Pjrl,  A  name  still  dreadful  in  the  ears  of  Greece ! 
Rut,  prince,  youMI  cease  to  wonder  why  the  child 
Lives  thus  protected  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhua, 
When  you  shall  hear  the  bright  Andromache^ 
His  lovely  captive,  charms  him  from  his  purpose : 
The  mothers  beauty  guards  the  helpless  son. 
Ores,  Your  tale  confirms  what  1  have  heard ; 
and  hence 

Spring  all  my  hopes.  Since  my  proud  rival  wooes 
Another  partner  to  his  throne  and  bed,- 
Hermione  may  still  be  mine.    Her  father. 
The  injurM  Menelaus,  thinks  already 
His  daughter  slighted,  and  th*  intended  nuptials 
Too  long  delayed.  I  ileard  his  ioud  coi]npJainls 


VVith  secret  pleasurl 
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[AcTL 


Th^  unmtefnl  maid  DCglected  in  her  tttrn, 
And  all  my  wrongs  avengM^  in  her  disgrace, 
Pjh  Oh,  may  you  keep  your  just  resent- 
ments warm! 
Ores,  Resentments!  O  my  friend,  too  soon 
I  found 

They  grew  not  out  of  hatred.  I  am  betrayed 
I  practise  on  myself,  and  fondly  plot 
My  own  undoing.    Goaded  on  hy  love/ 
I  canvassM  all  the  suffrages  of  Greece; 
And  here  I  come,  their  sworn  ambassador, 
To  speak  their  jealousies,  and  claim  this  boy. 
PjL  Pyrrhus  will  treat  your  embassy  with 
scorn. 

Full  of  Achilles,  his  redoubted  sire, 
Pyrrhns  is  proud,  impetuous,  headstrong,  fierce ; 
Made  up  of  passions :  will  he  then  be  swayed. 
And  give  to  death  the  son  of  her  he  loves? 

Ores.  Oh,  woyld  he  render  up  Hermione, 
And  keep  Astyanax,  I  should  be  blest! 
He  must;  he  shall:  Hermione  is  my  life, 
My  soul,  my  rapture!-^  1*11  no  longer  curb 
The  iilrong  desire  that  hurries  me  to  madness : 
I'll  give  a  loose  to  love ;  Til  bear  her  hence ; 
ni  tear  her  from  his  arms;  Fll — O,  ye  gods! 


^  Give  me  Hermione,  or  let  me  die! 
But  tell  me,  Pylades,  how  stand  my  hopes? 
Is  Pyrrhus  still  enamoured  with  her  charms? 
Or  dost  thou  think  he'll  yield  me  up  the  prize. 
The  dear,  dear  prize,  which  he  has  ravish'd 
from  me? 

PjrL  I  dare  not  flatter  your  fond  hopes  so  far; 
The  king  indeed,  cold  to  the  Spartan  princess. 
Turns  all  his  passion  to  Andromache, 
Hector's  afflicted  widow.    But  in  vain, 
With  interwoven  love  and  rage^  he  sues 
The  charming  captive,  obstinately  cruel. 
Oft  he  alarms  her  for  ^her  child,  confm'd 
Apart;  and  when  her  tears  begin  to  flow. 
As  soon  he  stops  them,  and  recals  his  threats,, 
Hermione  a  thousand  times  has  seen 
His  ill>re(piited  vows  return  to  her; 
And  takes  his  indignation  all  for  love 
What  can  be  gather  d  from  a  man  so  various? 
He  may,  in  the  disorder  of  his  soul. 
Wed  her  he  hates,  and  punish  her  he  loves. 

Ores,  But  tell  me  how  the  wrong'd  Hermione 
Brooks  her  slow  nuptials,   and  dishonoured 
charms  ? 

PoL  Hermioue  would  fain  be  thought  to 
scorn 

Her  wavering  lover,  and  disdain  his  falsehood ; 
But,  spite  of  all  her  pride -and  conscious  beauty, 
She  mourns  in  secret  her  neglected  charms. 
And  oft  has  made  me  privy  to  her  tears ; 
Still  threatens  to  be  gope,  yet  still  she  stays, 
And  sometimes  sighs,  and  wishes  for  Orestes, 
Ores,  Ah,  were  those  wishes  from  hftr  heart, 
my  friend, 

I'd  fly  in  transport^         [Flourish  within. 

PjrL  Hear!  The  king  approaches) 
To  give  you  audience,    opeak  your  embassy 
W^itbout  reserve:  urge  the  demands  of  Greece; 
And,  in  the  name  ol  all  her  kings,  require 
That  Hector's  son  be  given  into  your  hands. 
Pyrrhus,  instead  of  granting  what  they  ask. 
To  speed  his  love,  and  win  the  Trojan  dame, 
W^ilF  make  it  merit  to  preserve  her  son. 
But,  see:  be  comes! 

Ores.  Meanwhile,  mj  Pylades, 
Go,  and  dispoee  Hermione  to  see 
%r  lovto,  who  is  come  thiu  far,  19  Ibraw 


Himself,  in  all  his  sorrows,  at  her  feet 

{Exit  Pjlades. 


Enter  Ptrrrvs,  P^osnix,  and  JUeridanU. 
Before  I  speak  the  messaj^^e  of  the  Greeks, 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  glory  m  the  title 
Of  their  afnbassador;  since  I  behold 
Troy's  vanquisher,  and  freat  Achilles*  sod, 
Nor  does  tne  son  rise  snort  of  such  a  fatber: 
If  Hector  fell  by  him^  Troy  fell  by  you. 
But  what  your  father  never  would  have  dow, 
You  do.    You 'cherish  the  remains  of  Troy; 
And,  by  an  ill-tim'd  pity,  keep  alive 
The  dying  embers  of  a  ten  years'  war. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  mighty  Hector? 
The  Greeks  remember  his  high  brandisb'd  sword, 
That  fiU'd  their  «tate  with  widows  and  with 
orphans ;  ' 
For  which  they  call  for  vengeance  on  his  ion. 
Who  knows  what  he  may  one  day  prove? 

Who.  knows 
But  he  may  brave  us  in  our  ports,  and  filTd 
With  Hector's  fury,  set  our  fleets  on  hlate? 
You  may,  yourseli,  live  to  repent  your  mercf. 
Comply  then  with  the  Grecians'  just  demands; 
Satiate  their  vengeance,  and  preserve  yourself. 
Pjr,  The  Greeks  are  for  my  safety  more  con- 
cem'd 

Than  I  desire.  I  thought  your  kines  were  met 
On  more  important  counael.   When  I  heard 
The  name  ot  their  ambassador,  I  hop*d 
Some  glorious  .enterprise  was  taking  birtL 
Is  Agamemnon's  son  dispatch'^  for  this? 
And  do  the  Grecian^  chiefs,  renowtiM  in  vitr, 
A  race  of  heroes,  join  in  close  debate. 
To  plot  an  infant's  death  ?  What  richt  basGreect 
To  ask  his  life?   Must  I,  must  I  alone, 
Of  all  her  scepter'd  warriors,  be  denyM 
To  treat  my  captive  as  1  please  ?  Know,  priDce, 
When  Troy  lay  smoking  on  the  ground,  and  eack 
Proud  victor  shar'd  the  harvest  of  the  war, 
Andromache,  and  this  her  son,  were  mine; 
Were  mine  by  lot.    And  who  shall  vrresi 

them  from  me? 
Ulysses  bore  away  old  Priam's  qiueen ; 
Cassandra  was  your  own  great  father's  priie. 
Did  I  concern  myself  in  wnat  the^  won  ? 
Did  I  send  embassies  to  claim  their  captives? 
Ores,  But,  sir,  we  fear  for  you,  and  for  our- 
selves. 

Troy  may  again  revive^  and  a  new  Hector 
Uise  in  Astyanax.    Then  think  betimes — 

Pjr,  Let  dastard  souls  be  timbroiisly  wise: 
Rot  tell  them,  Pyrrhus  knows  not  bow  to  form 
Far  fancied  ills,  and  dangers  out  of  sight 
Ores,  Sir,  call  to  mind  Uie  unrivall'd  strength 
of  Troy ;  " 
Her  walls,  her  bulwarks,  and  her  gales  of  brass; 
Her  kings,  her  heroes,  and  embattled  armies. 

Pjrr,  1  call  them  all  to  mind ;  and  see  them  all 
Confus'd  in  dust;  all  mix'd  in  one  wide  ruin  I 
All  but  a  child,  and  he  in  bondage  held. 
What  vengeance  can  we  fear  from  such  a  Troy? 
If  they  have  sworn  to  extinguish  Hector's  race, 
Why  was  their  vow  for  twelve  loo^  months 
dcferr'd? 

W^hy  was  he  not  in  Priam's  bosom  slain? 
He  should  have  fall'n  among  the  slaughter  d  heapSi 
WheWd  under  Troy.    His  death  iiad  then 
been  just 

My  fury  then  was  without  hounds;  but  novr, 
My  wrath  *PB^ft'|?,bfWCfeJ§ '^i"? 
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Aod,  deaf  to  all  tbe'  tender  ^lU  of  ftiiy, 
Like  a  cool  murderer,  bathe  my  hands  in  blood? 
An  in&nt's  blood?   No,  prince;   go  bid  the 
Greeks 

Mark  out  some  other  Yictira;  my  revenge 
Hai  bad  iU  fill.   What  has  escaped  from  Troy 
Shall  not  be  sav*d  to  perish  in  £pirus. 

Ores,  1  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  Astyanax 
Was  doomed  to  death  in  Troy ;  nor  mention  how 
Tke  crafty  mother  sav*d  her  darling  son. 
Tke  Greeks  do  now  but  urge  tbeir  former  sen- 
teOce: 

Nor  is*t  the  boy,  but  Hector,  they  pursue ; 
Tke  hther  draws  their  Tengeance  on  the  son : 
Tke  lather,  who  so  oft  in  Grecian  blood 
Has  drench'd  his  sword ;  the  father,  whom  the 
Greeks 

Msf  seek  e*en  here.  Prevent  them,  sir,  in  time. 
P/r,  No!  let  them  come;  since  I  was  born 
to  wage 

Eternal  wars.  Let  them  now  turn  their  arms 
Ob  kim  who  contf  uer'd  for  them.  Let  them  come ; 
And  in  £pirus  seek  another  Troy. 
Tvas  thus  they^  recompense  my  godlike  sire ; 
Tkttt  was  Achilles  thanked.    But,  prince,  re- 
mefnber, 

Tlcir  black  inmititude  then  cost  them  dear. 
Ores,  Shall  Greece  then  find  a  rebel  son  in 
Pyrrhus? 

P/r.  Have  I  then  conquered  to  depend  on 
,  Gre>:e? 

Ores.  Hermione  will  sway  your  soul  to  peace, 
And  mediate  ^twixt  her  father  and  yourself. 
Bcr  beauty  will  enforce  my  embassy. 

Pjr.  Hermione  may  have  her  charms,  and  I 
Maj  k>ve  her  still,  though  not  her  father*s  slave. 
I  m»jf  in  time,  give  proofs  that  Vm  a  lover; 
Bit  never  must  forget  that  Fm  a  king. 
Meanwhile,   sir,   you  may  see  fair  Helen's 
daughter: 

I  bow  how  near  in  blood  you  stand  allyM. 
Tkat  done,  you  have  my  answer,  prince.  The 
Greeks, 

No  doubt,  expect  your  quick  return. 

SEjcii  Oresies  and  Attendant. 
o  you  send  your  rival  to  the 

/rincess  ? 
that  he  has  lovM  her  long. 

fhoe.  If  so, 

BsTc  you  not  cause  to  fear  the  smother^  flame 
Mav  kindle  at  her  sight,  and  blaze  anew ; 
Aod  sbe  be  wrought  to  .listen  to  his  passion? 
Pyr.  Ay,  let  them.  Phoenix;  let  them  love 
their  fill: 

\a  tbem  go  hence;  let  them  depart  together: 
Tftgetber  let  them  sail  for  Sparta ;  all  my  ports 
Are  open  to  them  both.  From  what  constraint, 
Wbal  irksome  thouirhts,  should  1  then  be  re- 
liefM! 
PW.  But,  jir — , 

Pyr,  I  shall  another  time,  good  Phoenix, 
Onbosom  to  thee  all  my  thoughts:  for  see, 
Andromache  appears.  \ExU  Phoenix. 

Enter  AMDaoMACBB  and  CfPmsA. 
May  I,  madam, 

Flatler  my  hopes  so  far  as  to  believe 
Ion  come  to  seek  me  here  ? 

Andro.  This  way,  sir,  leads 
To  those  apartments  where  you  guard  my  son. 
^nce  TOO  pcrmk  me,  once  a  day,  to  visit 
All  !  hnva  Xdt  ot  Bcctor  and  of  Troy, 


1  go  to  weep  a  few  sad  moments  with  him. 
I  have  not  yet  to-day  embraced  my  child; 
I  have  not  held  him  in  my  widovvM  ^rms. 
P/r.  Ah,  madam,   should  the  threats  pf 
Greece  prevail, 
YouMl.  have  occasion  for  your  tears  indeed. 
Andro.  Alas!  what  threats?  What  can  alarp 
the  Greeks? 
There  are  no  Trojans,  left. 

Pjrr.  Their  hate  to  Hector 
Can  never  die :  the  terror  of  his  name 
Still  shakes  their  souls,  and  inakes  them  dre^ 
his  son. 

Andro.  A  mighty   honour  for  victorious 
Greece, 

To  fear  an  infant,  a  poor  friendless  child! 
Who  smiles  in  bondage,  nor  yet  knows  himself 
The  son  of  Hector,  and  the  slave  of  Pyrrhus. 

Prr,  Weak  as  he  is,  theGreeks  demand  his  life, 
And  send  no  less  than  Agamemnon's  son 
To  fetch  him  hence. 

Andro,  And,  sir,  do  you  comply^ 
With  such  demands?  This  blow  is  aimM  at  me. 
How  should  the  child  avenge  his  slaughter^  sire? 
But,  cruel  men!  they  will  not  have  him  live 
To  cheer  my  heavy  heart,  and  ease  my  bonds. 
I  promised  to,  myself  in  him  a  son, 
In  him  a  friend,  a  husband,  and  a  father. 
But  I  must  sufter  sorrow  heapM  on  sorrow, 
And  still  the  fatal  stroke  must  come  from  you. 
Pjrr.  Dry  up  those  tears;   I  must  not  see 
you  weep; 
And  know,  I  have  rejected  their  demands. 
The  Greeks  already  tnreaten  me  with  war; 
But,  should  they  arm,  as  once  they  did  for  Helen, 
And  hide  the  Adriatic  with  their  fleets; 
Should  they  prepare  a  second  ten  years*  <>cge, 
And  lay  my  lowers  and  palaces  in  dust; 
I  am  determined  to  defend  your  son. 
And  rather  die  myself  than  give  him  up. 
But,  madam,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dangers. 
Will  you  refuse  me  a  propitiwis  smile? 
Hated  of  Greece,  and  pressed  on  every  side, 
Let  me  not,  madam,,  while  I  fight  your  cause^ 
Let  me  not  combat  with  your  cruelties, 
And  count  Andromache  amongst  my  foes. 
Andro.  Consider,  sir,  how  this  will  sound 
in  Greece! 

How  can  so  great  a  soul  betray  such  weakness  ? 
Let  not  men  say,  so  generous  a  dr«^n 
Was  but  the  transport  of  a  heart  in  love. 

Pyr.  Your  charms  will  justify  me  to  the  world. 

Andro,  How  can  Andromache,  a  captive 
queen, 

0*erwbelmM  with  grief,  a  burden  to  herself. 
Harbour  a  thought  of  love  ?  Alas!  what  charms 
Have  these  unhappy  eyes,  by  you  cond«mn*d 
To  weep. for  everr  Talk  of  it  no  more. 
To  reverence  the  misfortunes  of  a  foe; 
To  succour  the  distressed;  to  give  the  son 
To  an  afllicted  mother;  to  repel 
Confederate  nations,  leagued  against  his  life; 
UnhribM  by  love,  unlemfy^d  by  threats. 
To  pity,  to  protect  him:  these  are  cares. 
These  are  exploits  worthy  Achilles^  son. 
Pyr.  Will  your  resentments,  then,  endure 
for  ever? 

Must  Pyrrhus  never  be  forgiven?  Tis  true, 
My  sword  has  often  reek*d  in  Phrygian  blood. 
And  carry^d  havoc  through  your  royal  kindred ; 
But  you,  fair  princess,  amplj^ave  avengM 
Old  Pnjun'sTanqidth^i^itt^tl^iQQOhcwocs 
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I  brought  on  them,  fall  short  of  what  I  sulTer. 
We  both  have  sufferM  in  our  turns ;  and  now 
Our  common  fo«s  shall  teach  us  to  unite. 
Andro,  Where  does  the  captive  not  behold 
a  foe? 

Pjrr.  Forget  the  term  of  hatred,  and  behold 
A  friend  in  Pyrrhus.    Give  me  but  to  hope, 
ril  free  your  son,  Fll  be  a  father  to  him: 
Myself  will  teach  him  to  avenge  the  Trojans. 

'TA  &o  in  person  to  chastise  the  Greeks, 
3otn  for  your  wrongs  and  mine.  Inspired  byyou, 
VVliat  would  I  not  achieve?  Again  shalf  Troy 
lilse  from  its  ashes :  this  right  arm  shall  fix 

.fier^sedlt  of  empire,  and  your  son  shall  reign. 

['  '''Jd^iW&'o*  Such  dreams  of  greatness  suit  not 

my  condition : 
itb  hopes  of  empire  perishM  with  his  father. 
No;  thou  imperial  city,  ancient  Troy, 
Tlioa  pffde  of  Asia,  founded  by  the  gods! 
f^ever,  bb  never,  must  we  hope  to  see 
l%<ise  bulwarks  rise,  whicb  Hector  could  not 

•'\       '  guard! 
Sh^  all  I  wish  for  is  some  quiet  exile, 
"VVbere  far  from  Greece  removed,  and  far  from 

:  '•  f  k  i  you, 

Fiftidy  conceal  my  son,  and  mourn  my  husband. 
Tdnr  love  creates  me  envy.    Oh,  return! 
■A«tarn  to  your  betrothed  Hermione. 

Pyr,  Why  do  you  mock  me  thus?  you 

know,  I  cannot 
You  know 'liny  heart  is  yours;  my  soul  hangs 

on  you; 

You  take  up  every  wish:  my  waking  thoughts, 
And  nightly  dreams,  are  all  employ  d  on  you. 
*Tis  true,  Hermione  was  sent  to  share 
Mjr  throne  and  bed ;  and  would  with  transport 
hear 

The  "yaws  whicb  you  neglect. 

Afi'dro,  She  has  no  Troy, 
No  Hector  to  lament :  she  has  riot  lost 
A  husbftnd  by  your  conquests.  Such  a  husband ! 
(Tormenting  thought!)  whose  death  atone  has 
made 

Your  sire  immortal.  Pyrrhus  and  Achilles  i 
Are  both  grown  ^reat  by  my  calamities. 

Pjrr,  Madam,  'lis  well!  'tis  very  well!  i  find 
Your  will  must  be  obey'd;  imperious  captive. 
It  shall.  Henceforth  I  hlot  you  from  my  mind ; 
You  teach  me  to  forget  your  charms ;  to  hate  you : 
For  know^inbuman  beauty,  I  have  lov'd 
Too  well  to  treat  you  with  indifTerence. 
Think  well  upon  it)  my  disorder'd  soul 
Wavers  between  th' extremes  of  love  and  rage. 
I  have  been  too  tame ;  1  will  awake  td  vengeance ! 
The  son  shall  answer  for  the  mother's  scorn. 
The  Greeks  demand  him ;  nor  will  I  endanger 
My  realms,  to  pleasure  an  ungrateful  woman. 

Andro,  Then  he  must  die!  alas,  my  son 
must  die!  * 
He  has  no  friend,  no  succour  left,  beside 
His  mother's  tears,  and  his  own  innocent. 

JP/r.  Go,  madam,  visit  this  unhappy  son. 
The  sight  of  him  may  bend  your  stubborn  heart, 
And  turn  to  softness  your  unjust  disdain. 
I  shall  once  more  expect  your  answer.    Go ; 
And  think,  while  you  embrace  the  captive  boy, 
Think,  that  his  life  depends  on  your  resolves. 

[Kxeunt  Pjrrrhus  and  Attendants. 

Andro*  1*11  go,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart, 
Weep  o'er  my  child;  if  he  must  die,  my  life 
fs  wrapt  in  his;  I  shall  nol  long  survive. 
Tis  for  his  sake  that  I  have  suiter'd  life, 


Groan'd  in  captivity,  and  out-liv*d  Hector. 
Yes,  my  Astyanax,  we'll  go  tofi;etber! 
Together  to  the  realms  of  nigi 
There  to  thj  ravish'd  eyes  thy 
And  point  bim  out  among  the  ' 


igbt  well  go!  l 
ly  sire  VW  show,!. 
I  shades  bdow.  |l 


ACT  II. 
Scene  1. 


Enter  Hermione  an<i  Clboki 

Her.  Well,  I'll  be  rul'd,  Cleone ;  1  wiUsee  \ 
I  have  told.  Py lades  that  he  may  bring  bim;./ 
But  trust  me,  were  1  left  to  my  own  tSongW 
I  should  forbid  him  yet  ^ 

Cle,  And  why  forbid  him?  { 
Is  he  not,  madam,  still  the  same  Orestes?  i 
Orestes,  whose  return  you  oft  have  wish*d?  . 
The  man  whose  sufferings  you  so  late  lamentdl 
And  often  prais'd  his  constancy  and  Jove?  H 

Her.  That  love,  that  constancy,  so  ill  reqwle^ 
Upbraids  me  to  myself.  I  blush  to  tfaini: 
How  I  have  us'd  him,  and  would  shun  U| 
presence.  « 
What  will  be  my  confusion  when  be  s^es  M 
Neglected  and  forsaken,  like  himself?  I 
Will  he  not  say,  is  this  the  scornful  maid^  % 
The  proud  Hermione,-  that  lyranniz'd 
In  Sparta's  court,  and  triumph'd'in  her  i 
Her  insolence  at  last  is  well  repaid. 
I  cannot  bear  the'  thought. 

Cle.  You  wrong  youmlf 
With  unbecoming  fears.    He  knows  to 
Your  beauty  and  your  worth.  Your 
comes  not 

To  offer  insults,  but  to  repeat  his  tows. 
And  breathe  his  ardent  passion  at  your  ' 
.But,  madam,  what's  your  royal  fa  ther's 
What  orders  do  your  letters  bring  front  %' 

Her.  His  orders  are,  if  Pyrrhus  still 
The  nuptials,  and  refuse  to  sacrifice 
This  Trojan  boy,- 1  should  with  speed  en 
And  with  their  embassy  return  to  Greece.- 

Cle,  What  would  you  raoro?  Qrestes  < 
in  lime 

To  save  your  honour.  Pyrrhus  cools,  apacf 
Prevent  his  falsehood,  and  forsake  bim  w«lj| 
I  know  you  hate  him;  you  have  told  m«  si 

Her.  Hate  him!  My  injur'd  honour  bii 
me  hate  bim.  ^ 
The  un^ateful  man,  to  whom  I  fondly  gaiRi 
My  virgin  heart!  the  man  i  lov'd  so  dearly j 
The  man  I  doated  on.  O,  my  Cleone! 
How  is  it  possible  I  should  not  hate  bimf 

Cle.  Then  give  him  over,  madam.  Qi 
bis  court, 
And  with  Orestes — 

Her*  No!  I  must. have  time 
To  woric  up  all  my  rage;  to  meditate 
A  parting  full  of  horror!  My  revenge 
W^ill  be  but  too  much  quicken'd  by  Uie  trailoi 

Cle,  Do  you  then  wait  new  insults,  nei 
affronts  ? 

To  draw  you  from  your  father !  Then  to  leare  y<M 
In  his  own  court  to  leave  you,  for  a  capti^ 
If  P\Trhus  cart  provoke  you,  he  has  done  it* 
Hen  Why  dost  thou  heighten  my  distress 
I  fear 

To  search  out  my  own  thoughts,  and  soott 
my  heai:t. 

Be  blind  to  what  thou  seesf :  believe  me  cm'd 
Flatter  my  weaknAs;  tell  me  I  have  conquered 
Think  that  myjp^j4y^gi|y^^^ainst  fabn; 


your  rage 


And  do  thv  be«t  to  make  me  think  so  too. 

Cle,  VVby  would  you  loiter  bere  then  ? 

/Trr.  Let  us  fly! 
Let- us  be  goae!  I  leave  hira  lo  his  captive! 
Let  bini  go  kneel,  and  supplicate  his  slave. 
Let  us  be  cone!  But  virhat  if  he  repent? 
What,  if  the  periurM  prince  aRain  submit, 
And  sue  for  pardon?  What*  if  he  renevir 
His  former  vows?  But,  oh,  the  faithless  man! 
He  slights  rae ;  drives  me  to  extremities.  However, 
rif  stay,  Cleone,  to  perplex  their  loves: 
111  stay,  till,  hy  an  open  breach  of  contract, 
1  make  him  hateful  to  the  Greeks.  Already 
Tbeir  vengeance  have  I  drawn  upon  the  son; 
The  second  embassy  shall  claim  the  mother; 
I  will  redouble  all  my  ^efa  upon  her. 

CU*  Ah,  madam!  whither  does 
transport  you? 
Andromache,  alas!  is  innocent 
A  woman  plungM  in  sorrow,  dead  to  love ; 
And  when  she  thinks  on  Pyrrhus,  *tis  with 
horror. 

Her.  Woldd  1  had  done  so  too!  be  bad 
not  then 

BelrayM  my  easy  faith.   But  I,  alas! 
DiscorerM  all  the  fondness  of  my  soul; 
I  made  no  secret  of  my  passion  to  him. 
Nor  thought  it  dangerous  to  be  sincere. 
My  eyes,  my  tongue,  my  actions  spoki  my  heart. 
Qk,  VVeH  might  you  speak  without  reserve, 
to  one 

EuagM  to  you  by  solemn  oaths  and  treaties. 

Hen  His  ardour,  too,  was  an  excuse  to  mine : 
With  other  eyes  he  saw  me  then.  Cleone, 
Thou  may*st  remember,  every*  thing  conspir*d 
To  favour  him:   my  father's  wrongs  avengM; 
Tbe Greeks  triumphant;  fleets  of  Troian  spoils; 
Uis  mighty  sire's,  his  own  immortal  fame, 
His  eager  love;  all,  all  conspirM  against  me. 
But  1  have  done;  Til  think  no  more  ofPyrrhus: 
Orestes  wants  not  merit,  and  he  loves  me. 
Mf  ^titude,  my  hono^ur,  both  plead  for  him ; 
And  if  iVe  power  o*er  my  own  heart,  His  his. 

Cle,  MaJam,  he  comes —  ~ 

Her,  Alas!  I  did  not  think 
He  was  so  near !  1  wish  I  might  not  see  him. 

Enter  Orestes. 
flow  am  I  to  interpret,  sir,  this  visit? 
b  it  a  compliment  of  form,  or  love  ? 
Ores,  Madam,  you  know  my  weakness. 

Tis  my  fate 
To  love  linpityM;  to  desire  to  see  vou; 
And  still  to  swear  each  time  shall  oe  th^  last 
My  passion  breaks  through  my  repeated^aths, 
And  every  time  I  visit  you  I'm  perjur'd. 
Even  now  i  find  my  wounds  all  bleed  afresh ; 
1  blush  to  owi^  it,  but  I  know  no  cure. 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  have  tried 
Whatever  man  could  do  (but  tried  in  vain). 
To  wear  you  from  my  mind.  Through  stormy 

seas,  • 

And  savage  climes,  in  a  whole  year  of  absence, 
'  I  courted  dangers,  and  1  longM  for  death. 
Her,  Why  will  you,  prince,  indulge  this 
mournful  tale? 
It  ill  becomes^  the  ambassador  of  Greece 
To  talk  of  dying  and  of  love.  .Remember 

I"**?*        represent:  shall  their  revenge 
Be  disappomted  by  your  ill-tim'd  passion  ? 
Discharge  your  embassy.    'Tis  not  Orestes 
Gfceks  desire  should  die. 
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Is  at  an  end;  for  Pyrrhiis  has  refus'd 
To  give  up  Hector's  son.  Some  hidden  power 
Protects  the  boy. 

Her,  Faithless,  ungrateful  man !  [Aside. 
Ores,  I  now  prepare  for  Greece ;  but  ere  I  go. 
Would  hear  my  final  doom  pronounc'd  by  you* 
What  do  I  say?  I  do  already  bear  it! 
My  doom  is  fix'd:  I  read  it  in  your  eyes. 
Her,  Will  you  then  still  despair?  be  still 
suspicious  ? 

What  have  I  done?  wherein  have  I  been  cruel? 
'Tis  true,  you  find  me  in  the  court  of  Pvrrhas; 
But  'twas  my  royal  father  sent  me  hither. 
And  who  can  tell  but  I  have  shar'd  your  griefs  ? 
Have  I  ne'er  wept  in  secret?  never  wish'd 
To  see  Orestes  r  , 

Ores,  Wish'd  to  see  Orestes! 
O  joy !  O  ecstasy!  My  soul's  entranc'd! 

0  charming  princess!  O  transcendant  maid! 
My  utmost  wish! — Thus,  thus  let  me  express 
My  boundless  thanks  !«~I  never  was  unhappy. 
Am  I  Orestes? 

Her,  You  are  Orestes: 
The  same,  unalter'd,  generous,  faithful  lover; 
The  prince  wl/bm  1  esteem,  \yhom  I  lamenti 
And  whom  I  fain  would  teach  my  heart  to  love. 

Ores,  Ay, there  it  is! — ^1  have  but  your  esteem. 
While  Pyrrhus.  has  your  heart 

Her,  Believe  me,  prince, 
Were  you  as  Pyrrhus,  I  should  hate  you. 

Ores.  No. 

1  should  be  blest,  I  should  be  lov'd  as  he  is ! 
Yet  all  this  while  I  die  by  your  disdain, 
W^hile  he  neglects  your  charms,  and  courts 

another. 

Her,  And  who  has  told  you,  prince,  that 
I'm  neglected? 
Has  Pyrrhus  said — (Oh,  1  shall  go  distracted !) 
Has  Pyrrhus  told  you  so?'  or  is  it  you 
Who  think  thus  meanly  of  me? — Sic,  perhaps, 
All  do  not  judge  like  you. 

Ores,  Madam,  go  on; 
Insult  me  still;  I'm  us'd  to  bear  your  scorn. 

Her,  Why  am  I  told  how  Pyrrhus  loves 
or  hates? —  * 
Go,  prince,  and  arm  the  Greeks  against  tbe  rebel  j 
Let  them  lay  waste  his  country,  rase  his  towns. 
Destroy  his  fleets,  his  palaces — himself! 
Go,  prince,  and  tell  me  then  how  much  1  love  him. 

Ores,  To  hasten  his  destruction,  come 
yourself; 

And  work  your  royal  father  to  his  ruin. 

Her,  Mean  while  he  weds  Andromache. 

Ores*  Ah,  princess! 
WKal  is't  I  hear? 

Her,  What  infamy*  for  Greece, 
If  he  should  wed  a  Phrvgian,  and  a  captive ! 

''Ores*  Is  this  your  hatred,  madam  ? — 'TIS  in  vain 
To  hide  your  passion;  every  thing  betrays  it: 
Your  looks,  your  speech,  your  anger,  nay, 

your  silence; 
Your  love  appears  in  all;  your  secret  flame 
Breaks  out  the  more,  the  more  you  would 
conceal  it. 

Her,  Your  jealousy  perverts  my  meaning  still, 
And  wrests  each  circumstance  to  your  disquiet: 
My  very  hale  is  construed  into  fondness. 

Ores,  Impute  my  fears,  if  groundless,  to  n\y 
love. 

Her,  Then  bear  me,  prin^  Obed|eflce  to. 
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•  First  brought  tne  hither;  and  tlie  iame  obedience 
Detains  me  here,  till  Pyrrhus  drive  me  hence, 
Or  my  offended  father  shall  recall  me. 
Tell  this  proud  king  that  Menelaus  scorns 
To  match  his  daughter  with  a  foe  of  Greece: 
Bid  him  resign  Astyanax  or  me. 
If  he  persists  to  guard  the  hostile  boy, 
Uermipne  embarks  with  you  for  Sparta. 

[^Exeunt  Hermione  and  Cleone. 
Ores.  Then  is  Orestes  blest!  my  griefs  are  fled ! 
Fled  like  a  dream!  —  Methinks  1  tread  in  air! 
Pyrrhus,  enamour*d  of  his  captive  aueen, 
Vvill  thank  me,  if  I  take  her  rival  hence. 
He  looks  not  on  the  princess  with  my  eyes. 
Surprising  happiness!  unlookM-for  joy! 
Never  let  love  despair.    The  prize  is  mine! 
Be  smooth,  ye  seas,  and  ye  propitious  winds, 
Breatbe  from  Epirus  to  the  Spartan  coasts! 
[•long  to  view  the  sails  unfurrd!~But  see! 
Pyrriius  approaches  in  a  happy  hour. 

,  .      Eater  Pyrrbus  4ind  Phobnix. 
Pjrr,  I  was  in  pain  to  find  you,  'prince. 
My  warm, 

l.'ngovemM  temper  would  not  let  me  weigh 
The  importance  of  your  embassy,  and  hear 
You  argue  for  my  good,    i  was  to  blame. 
1  since  have  poisd  your  reasons:  and  1  thank 
My  ffood  allies :  their  care  deserves  my  thanks. 
You  have  convinced  me,  that  the  weal  of  Greece, 
My  father^s  honour,  and  my  own  repose, 
Demand  that  Hector*s  race  should  be  destroyM. 
I  shall  deliver  up  Astyanax, 
And  you  yourself  shall  bear  the  victim  hence. 

Ores,  If  you  approve  it,  sir,  and  are  content 
To  spill  the  blood  of  a  defenceless  child, 
The  offended  Greeks,  no  doubt,  will  be  appeasM. 

Pj  r.  Closer  to  strain  the  knot  of  our  alliance, 
I  have  determined  to  espouse  Hermione.  . 
You  come  in  time  to  grace  our  nuptial  rites: 
In  you  the  kings  of  Greece  will  all  be  present, 
And  you.  have  right  to  personate  her  father, 
As  his  ambassador  and  orotber^s  son. 
Go,  prince,  renew  your  visit;  tell  Hermione, 
To-morrow  I  receive  her  from  your  hands. 

Ores*  Oh,  chance  of  fortune!   Oh,  undone 
Orestes !      [Aside,  and  exit. 

Pyr,  Well,  Phoenix !  am  I  still  a  slave  to  love  ? 
What  thinkV  thou  now?  Am  I  myself  again? 

Phoe,  Tis  as  it  should  be;  this  discovers 
Pyrrhus ; 

Shows  all  the  hero:  now  you  are  yourself — 
The  sou,  the  rival  of  the  great  Achilles  ! 
Greece  will  applaud  you,  and  the  world  confess 
Pyrrhus  has  conquer^  Troy  a  second  time ! 

Pjr,  Nay,  Phoenix,  now  I  but  begin  to, 
triumph ; 
I  never  was  a  conqueror  till  now. 
Believe  me,  a  whole  host,  a  war  of  foes, 
May  sooner  be  subduM  than  love.  Oh,  Phoenix ! 
What  ruin  have  l'shunn*d  ?  The  Greeks,  enraged, 
Hung  o*er  me  like  a  gathering  storm,  and  soon 
Had  burst  in  thunder  on  my  head;  while  I 
Abandoned  duty,  empire,  honour,  all, 
To  please  a  thankless  woman  !•>  One  kind  look 
Had  quite  undone  me ! 
'  Phoe,  O,  my  royal  master! 
The  gods,  in  favour  to  you,  made  her  cruel. 

P/r.  Thou  saw*st  with  how  much  scorn  she 
treated  me! 
When  I  permitted  her  to  see  her  son, 
^^op*d  it  might  have  workM  her  to  my  wishes ; 


I  went  to  see  the  mournful  interview. 
And  found  her  bath*d  in  tears  and  lost  in  passion. 
Wild  with  distress,  a  thousand  times  sne  calFd 
On  Hector*s  name :  and  when  I  spoke  in  comfort. 
And  promisM  my  protection  to  her  son. 
She  kissed  the  boy,  and  calPd  again  on  Hector. 
Does  she  then  thiuk  that  I  preserve  the  boy, 
To  sooth  and  keep  alive  her  flame  for  Hectdr? 

Phoe,  No  doubt  she  does ;  and  thinks  you  £»- 
vourM  in  it; 
But  let  her  go,  for  an  ungrateiii!  woman! 

Pjrr,    I  know  the  thoughts  of  her  proud 
^  stubborn'  heart: 

Vain  of  her  charms,  and  insolent  in  beaoly. 
She  mocks  my  rage;  and  when  it  threatens 
loudest, 

Elzpects  Hwill  soon  be  humbled  into  love. 
But  we  shall  change  our  parts,  and  she  shall  find 
I  can  be  deaf  like  her,  and  steeJ  my  heart. 
She^s  Hector^s  widow ;  I,  Achilles*  s«m  ! 
Pyrrhus  is  bom  to  hate  Andromache. 

Phoe,  My  royal  master,  talk  ofherno  more; 
I  do  not  like  this  anger.    Your  Hermione 
Should  now  engross  your  thoughts.    *Tis  time 
to  see  her ; 

*Tis  time  you  should  prepare  the  nuptial  rit^ 
And  not  rely  upon  a  rivaPs  care : 
It  may  be  dangerous. 

Pjrr,  But  tell  me.  Phoenix, 
Dost  thou  not  think  the  proud  Andromache 
Will  be  enraged,  when  I  shall  wed  the  princess? 

Phoe,  Why  does  Andromache  still  haant 
your  thoughts? 
What  isH  to  you,  be  she  enraged  or  pleasM? 
Let  her  name  perish — think  of  her  no  more. 

Pjrr,  No,  Phoenix,  I  have  been  too  gentle 
with'  her ; 

I  have  checked  my  wrath,  and  stifled  my  re* 
sentment: 

She  knows  not  ycl  lo  what  degree  I  hate  her. 
Let  us  return.    Dl  brave  her  lo  her  face: 
Til  give  my  anger  its  free  course  against  her. 
Thou  shall  see,  Phoenix,  bow  Til  break  her  pride. 

Phoe,  Oh,  go  not,  sir !  There*s  ruin  in  her 
eyes!  * 
You  do  not  know  your  strength.    Youll  fall 

before  her, 
Adore  her  beauty,  and  revive  her  scorn. 

Pjrr,  That  were  indeed  a  most  unmanly 
weakness ! 
Thou  dost  not  know  me,  Phoenix. 

Phoe,  Ah,  my  prince! 
You  are  still  struggling  in  the  toils  of  love. 

PXs^   Canst  thou  Uien  think  I   love  this 
^  woman  slill? 

One  who  repays  my  passion  with  disdain! 
A  stranger,  captive,  friendless  and  forlorn; 
She  and  her  darling  son  within  my  power ; 
Her  life  a  forfeit  to  the  Greeks:  yet  I 
Preserve  her  son,  would  take  her  to  my  throne. 
Would  fight  her  battles,  and  avenge  her  wrongs; 
And  all  this  while  she  treats  me  as  her  foe! 

Phoe,  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  he 
revcngM. 

Pjrr,  Yes,  and  Til  show  my  power  I  FJI  give 
her  cause 
To  hale  me!  her  ^Astyanax  shall  die. 
What  tears  will  UTen  be  shed !  How  will  she  then 
In  bitterness  of  heart  reproach  my  name ! 
Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  esponae 
Hermione — ^*twiU  stab  her>to  the|hearll 

Phoe.  Alas,  [jiNiielM^lilgk  lover  stiUi 
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[Act  III.  SciiiE  1.] 

t  Pjr.  PboenSxf  excuse  this  strocgie  of  my  soul ; 
f  Tis  tJie  last  effort  of  expiring  love. 

Pfioe.  Thea  hasten,  sir,  to  see  the  Spartan 
princess. 

And  turn  the  bent  of  your  desires  on  her 

P/r.  Oh!  *tis  a  heavy  task  to.  conquer  love, 
And  wean  the  soul  from  heraccustomM  fondness, 
But  come— a  long  farewell  to  IIeclor*s  widow, 
*Tis  with  a  secret  pleasure  I  Iook  hack, 
And  see  the  many  dangers  I  have  passed. 
The  merchant  thus,  in  dreadful  tempests  lost, 
Tkrown  by  the  waves  on  some  unlook*d-for  coast. 
Oft  turns,  and  sees,  with  a  delighted  eye, 
Midst  rocks  and  shelves  the  broken  billows  fly ! 
AD^jwIiile  the  outrageous  winds  the  deep  deform, 
Smiles  on  the  tumult,  and  enjoys  the  storm. 

[^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 
Scene  L 
Enter  Ptlades  tUid  O&estes. 
P/L  For  heaven^s  sake,  sir,  compose  your 
ruflled  mind, 
And  moderate  your  rage! 

Ores.  No,  Pylades, 
This  is  no  time  for  counsel.    I  am  deaf. 
Talk  not  of  reason.    1  have  been  too  patient. 
Life  is  not  worth  my  care. «  My  soul  grows 
desperate* 

ni  bear  her  otf,  or  perish  in  th*  attempt 
m  force  her  from  his  arms — by  heaven,  I  will 

P/i  Well,  'tis  agreed,  my  friend — we'll 
force  her  hence: 
Bvt  still  consider  we  are  in  Epirus. 
The  court,  the  guards,  Hermione  herself, 
Tie  very  air  we  breathe,  belongs  to  Pyrrhus. 
Good  gods!  what  tempted  you  to  seek  her  here  ? 

Ores.  I^st  to  myself,  I  knew  not  what  1  did ; 
Mj  purposes  were  wild.    Perhaps  I  came 
to  meoace  P^'rrhus,  and  upbraici  the  woman. 

PjL  This  violence  of  temper  may  prove  fatal. 

Ores,  It  must  he  more  than  man  to  bear 
these  shocks, 
Tbese  outrages  of  fate,  with  temper. 
Be  tells  nie  that  be  weds  Hermione, 
And  will  to-morrow  take  her  from  my  hand! 
My  hand  shall  sooner  tear  the  tyrants  heart. 

P/L  Your  passion  blinds  you,  sir;  he's  not 
to  blame. 

Coold  you  but  look  into  the  soul  of  Pyrrhus, 
Perhaps  youll  find  it  tortur'd  like  yom*  own. 

Ores.  No,  P)-lades!  'tis  all  design.  His  pride, 
To  triumph  over  me,  has  chang'd  his  love. 

hiT  Hermione,  before  I  came. 
Is  all  her  bloom  of  beauty,  was  neglected. 
Ah,  cruel  gods !  I  thought  her  all  my  own ! 
She  was  consenting  to  return  to  Sparta: 
Her  heart,  divided  betwixt  rage  ana  love, 
Was  on  the  wing  to  take  its  leave  of  Pyrrhus. 
She  heard  my  sighs,  she  pitied  my  complaints, 
She  prais'd  my  constancy.  The  least  indiuerence 
From  this  proud  king,  had  made  Orestes  happy ! 

P/''  So  your  fond  heart  believes! 
Think  not  to  force  her  hence ; 
Bui  fly  yourself  from  her  destructive  charms. 

Ores.  Talk  no  more! 
I  cannot  bear  the  thought!  She  must  be  mine! 
1^  Pyrrhus  carry  thunder  in  his  hand, 
yl  stand  the  bolt,  and  challenge  all  his  fury, 
1^  I  resin  Hermione.    By  force 
nl  snatch  her  hence,  and  bear  her  to  my  ships, 
"m  we  forgot  her  mother  Helen's  rape? 
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P)rL  Will  then  Orestes  turn  a  ravisher, 
Ana  blot  his  embassy  ? 

Ores.  O,  Pylades  f 
My  grief  weighs  heavy  oil  me — ^'twill  distract  me ! 
The  gods  have  set  roe  as  their  mark,  to  empty 
Their  quivers  on  me.    Leave  me  to  myself. 
Mine  be  the  danger,  mine  the  enterprise. 
All  I  request  of  thee,  is  to  return. 
And  in  my  place  convey  Astyanfbx 
'As  Pyrrhus  has  consented)  into  Greece. 


(A, 
Go, 


Pylades  — 


Pj'L  Lead  on,  my  friend,  lead  on! 
Let  us  bear  off  Hermione !  No  toil. 
No  danger  can  deter  a  friend.    Lead  on! 
Draw  up  the  Greeks,  summon  your  jiurn'roas 
train; 

The  ships  are  ready,  and  the  wind  sit9  fair: 
There  eastward  lies  the  sea ;  the  rolling  waves 
Break  on  those  palace-stairs.  1  know  each  pass, 
Each  avenue  and  outlet  of  the  court. 
This  very  night  we'll  carry  her  on  bo.ard. 
Ores.  Thou  art  too  good !  I  trespiiss  on  thy 
friendship: 

But,  oh !  excuse  a  wretch,  whom  no  man  pities, 
Except  thyself:  one,  just  about  to  lose 
The  treasure  of  his  soul:  whom  all  mankind 
Conspire  to  hate,  and  one  who  hates  himself. 
When  will  my  friendship  be  of  use  to  thee? 
Pjrl.  The  question  is  unkind.  But  now, 
remember. 

To  keep  your  counsels  close,  and  hide  your 
thoughts ; 

Let  not  Hermione  suspect.   No  more — 
I  see  her  coming,  sir. 

Ores.  Away,  my  friend; 
I  am  advis'd;  my  all  depends  upon  it. 

lExiiPjlades. 

Enter  Hbrhione  and  Cleonk. 
Madam,  your  orders  are  obey'd;  [  have  seen 
Pyrrhus,  my  rival;  and  have  gain'd  him  for  you, 
Tne  king  resolves  to  wed  you. 

Her.  So  1  am  told ; 
Andj  further,  I  am  inform'd,  that  you,  Orestes, 
Are  to  dispose  me  for  the  intended  marriage. 
Ores.  And  are  you,niadam,  willingto  comply  ? 
Her.  What  can  1  do  ?  alas !  my  faith  is 
promis'd : 

Can  I  refuse  what  is  not  mine  to  give? 
A  princess  is  not  at  her  choice  to  Jove ; 
All  we  have  left  us  is  a  blind  obedience : 
And  yet  you  see  how  far  1  had  comply 'd. 
And  made  my  duty  yield  to  your  entreaties. 
Ores.  Ah,  cruel  maid!  you  knew — but  1 
have  done.  » 
All  have  a  right  to  please  themselves  in  love. 
1  blame  you  not.  'TIS  true,  I  hop'd — but  you 
Are  mistress  of  your  heart,  and  fm  content. 
Tis  fortune  is  my  enemy,  not  you. 
But,  madam,  I  shall  spare  you  further  pain 
On  this  uneasy  theme,  ana  take  my  leave. 

[ExiL 

Her.  Cleone,  couldst  thou  think  he'd  oc  so 
calm  ? 

C/ff.  Madam,  his  silent  grief  sits  heavy  on  liim. 
He  is  to  be  pitied.   His  too  eager  love 
Has  made  him  busy  to  his  own  destruction. 
His  threats  have  wrought  this  change  of  mind 
in  Pyirhus. 

/Ter.  Dost  thou  think  Pyrrhus  capable  of  fear? 
Whom  should  the  intrepid IWhus  fear?  The 
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Did  he  not  lead  their  barassM  troops  to  conquest, 
When  they  despaired,  Tvhen  they  retirM  from 

And  sought  for  shelter  in  their  burning  fleets  ? 
Did  he  not  then  supply  his  father's  place? 
Noy  my  Cleone,  he  is  abo^e  constraint; 
He  acts  unforcM ;  and  where  he  weds,  he  loves. 

Cle,  Oh,  that  Orestes  had  remainM  in  Greece ! 
I  fear  to-morrow  will  prove  fatal  to  him. 

Her,  Wilt  thou  discourse  of  nothing  hut 
Orestes  ? 

Pyrrhus  is  mine  again!  Is  mine  for  ever! 

Oh,  my  Cleone,  1  am  wild  with  joy ! 

Pyrrhus,  the  bold,  the  brave,  the  godlike  Pyrrhus ! 

Oh,  I  could  tell  thee  numberless  exploits, 

And  tire  thee  with  his  battles. '  Oh,  Cleone — 
Cle,  Madam,  conceal  your  joy — I  see  An- 
dromache— 

She  weeps,  and  comes  to  speak  her  sorrows 
to  you. 

Her,  I  would  indulge  the  gladness  of  my 
heart! 

Let  us  retire — Her  grief  is  out  of  season. 

Enter  And&omacbb  and  Ckphisa. 
Andro,  Ah,  madam!  whither,  whither  do 
you  fly? 

Where  can  your  eyes  behold  a  sight  more 


Than  Hector's  widow,  suppliant  and  in  tears  ? 
I  come  not  an  alarmM,  a  jealous  foe. 
To  envy  you  the  heart  your  charms  have  won — 
The  only  man  I  sought  to  please,  is  gone; 
Kiird  in  my  sight,  by  an  inhuman  hand. 
Hector  first  tau^t  me  love ;  which  my  fond  heart 
Shall  ever  cherish,  till  we  meet  in  death. 
But,  oh,  I  have  a  son!  And  you,  one  day, 
Will  be  no  stranger  to  a  mother's  fondness: 
But  heaven  ibrbid  that  you  should  eVer  know 
A  mother's  sorrow  for  an  only  son. 
Her  joy,  her  bliss,  her  last  surviving  comfort ! 
When  every  hoUr  she  trembles  for  his  life ! 
Your  power  o'er  Pyrrhu*  ma^  relieve  my  fears. 
Alas,  what  danger  is  there  in  a  child, 
Sav'd  from  the  wreck  of  a  whole  ruin'd  empire  ? 
Let  me  go  hide  him  in  some  desert  isle: 
You  may  rely  upon  my  tender  care 
To  keep  him  far  from  perils  of  ambition : 
All  he  can  Icurn  of  me  will  be  to  weep !  , 

Her,  Madam,  'tis  easy  to  conceive  your  grief ; 
But  it  would  ill  become  me  to  solicit 
In  contradiction  to  my  father's  will: 
'Tis  he  who  urges  to  destroy  your  son. 
Madam,  if  Pyrrhus  must  be  wrought  to  pity. 
No  woman  does  it  better  than  yourself. 
If  you  gain  him,  I  shall  comply  of  course. 

\Exit  with  Cleone. 

Andro,  Didst  thou  not  mind  with  what 
dkdain  she  spoke? 
Youth  and  prosperity  have  made  her  vain; 
She  has  not  seen  the  fickle  turns  of  life. 

Ceph,  Madam,  were  I  as  you  I'd  take  her 
counsel ; 

I'll  speak  my  own  distress :  one  look  from  you 
Will  vanquish  Pyrrhus,  and  confound  the 
Greeks  — 

See,  where  he  comes.  Lay  hold  on  this  occasion. 

Enter  Pvkrhus  and  Phoenix. 
Pjrr,  Where  is  the  princess?  Did  you  not 
inform  me 

Hermione  was  here?  \To  Phoenix, 


Phoe.  I  thought  so,  sir. 
Andro,  Thou  seest  what  mighty  power 
eyes  have  on  nim ! 


[To  CephisA 


Pjr,  What  says  she.  Phoenix 

Andro.  I  have  no  hope  left! 

j^hoe.  Let  us  be  gone — Hermione  expects  y<M 

Cepfu  For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  break  tlii 
sullen  silence. 

Andro,  My  child's  already  promised.  TApar 

Cepfi,  But  not  given,  [Apar 

Andro,  No,  no!— My  tears  are  Tain!  — Ill 
doom  is  fii'd!  [Apar 

Pjr.  Bee  if  she  deigns  to  cast  one  look  upon  u 
Proud  woman! 

Andro,  I  provoke  him  by  my  presence. 
Let  us  retire. 

Pyr,  Come,  let  us  satisfy 
The  Greeks.,  and  ^ive  them  up  this  Phrygian  bo] 

Andro,  Ah,  sir,  recall  those  words! — Win 
have  you  said? 
If  you  give  up  my  sop,  oh,  five  up  me! 
You,  who  so  many  times  have  sworn  m 
friendship, 

Oh,  heavens !  will  you  not  look  with  pity  on  me 
Is  there  no  hope  ?  Is  there  no  room  for  pardon 
Pjr,  Phoenix  will  answer  you  —  my  wor 
is  pasa'd. 

Andro,  You,  who  would  brave  so 
dangers  for  me. 

Pjrr,  I  was  your  lover  then,  I  now  am 
To  favour  you,  1  might  have  spar'd  his  li 
But  you  would  ne'er  vouchsafe  to  ask  it  of 
Now  'tis  too  late. 

Andro,  Oh,  sir,  excuse  ] 
The  pride  of  royal  blood,  that  checks  my  MM| 
And  knows  not  how  to  be  importunate. 
You  know,  alas!  I  was  not  bom  to  kneel, 
To  sue  for  pity,  and, to  own  a  master. 

Pjrr,  No,.in  your  heart  you  curse  xne!  y^ 
disdain 

My  gen'rous  flame,  and  scorn  to  be  obligf4 
But  1  shall  leave  you  to  your  great  resentmea 
Let  us  go.  Phoenix,*  and  appease  the  Grecl 
^/u/ro.  Then  let  me  die,  and  let  me 

Hector.  | 
Ceph,  But,  madam —  ' 
Andro,  What  can  I  do  more?  Tlie  tynl 
Sees  my  distraction,  and  insults  my  tears,  i 

[ro  Cepm 

Behold,  how  low  you  have  rcduc'd  a  qued 
These  eyes  have  seen  my  country  laid  in  aaki 
My  kindred  fall-  in  war,  my.  father  slain,  ^ 
My  husband  dragg'd  in  his  own  blood,  iny  H 
Condemn!d  to  bondage,  and  myself  a  slaved 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  unheard-of  woeu 
'Twas  some  relief  to  find  myself  your  capti^ 
And  that  my  son,  deriv'd  from  ancient  kii^ 
Since  he  must  serve,  had  Pyrrhus'for  his  masM 
Wh^n  Priam  kneel'd,  the  ffreat  Achilles  weg 
I  bop'd  I  should  not  find  his  son  less  nobli 
I  thought  the  brave  were  still  the  more  coa 

J Passionate.  - 
ivide  me  from  my  child! 

If  he  must  die  — 

Pjr,  Phoenix,  withdraw  awhile. 

[Exit  Phoenii 

Rise,  madam.  Yet  you  may  preserve  your  soi 
I  find,  whenever  I  provoke  your  tears, 
I  furnish  you  with  arms  against  mysel£ 
I  thought  my  hatred  fiVd  before  I  saw  yon. 
Oh,  turn  yoitf7g«yd^^)i%9C)@i^te}iiIe  I  speil 
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And  Me  if  jon  discover  in  my  looks 
An  mgrj  jud^,  or  an  obdurate  foe. 
Whj  will  you  for<:e  me  to  desert  your  cause  ? 
In  Tonr  sons  name  I  beg  we  may  be  friends! 
Thtnkf  oh  thinky 

rlis  tbe  last  time^  you  botb  may  yet  be  happy ! 
know  the  ties  1  break,  the  foes  I  arm; 
I  wron^  Hermione;  I  send  ber  hence;* 
And  with  ber  diadem  I  bind  your  brows. 
Consider  well;  for  !tis  of  moment  to  you. 
Cboose  to  be  wretched,  madam,  or  a  queen. 
1  leave  you  to  your  thoughts.  When  I  return, 
Well  to  the  temple.  There^ouMI  iind  your  son ; 
And  there  be  crownM,  or  give  him  up  for  ever. 

[JExii. 

Cepfu  I  told  you,  madam,  that,  in  spite  of 
Greece, 

Ton  would  o*errule  the  malice  of  your  fortune, 
Andro.  Alas,  Cephisa,  what  have  1  obtain*d? 
Only  a  poor  short  respite  for  my  son. 
(Uph.  You  have  enough  approvM  your  faith 
to  Hector; 
To  be  reluctant  still  would  be  a  crime, 
fie  would  himself  persuade  you  to  comply 
Andro.  How!  wouldst  thou  give  me  Pyr- 

rhus  for  a  husband? 
Ceph,  Think  you  Will  please  the  ghost  of 
your  dead  husband, 
Hit  you  should  sacrifice  his  son?  Consider, 

Kus  once  more  iuTites  yoii  to  a  thronS; 
I  all  his  power  against  the  foes  of  Troy, 
Remembers  not  Achilles  "^as  his  father, 
Retracts  his  conquests,  and  forgets  his  hatred. 

Andro*  But  how  ran  I  forget  it?  how  can  I 
Forget  my  Hecfor,  treated  with  dishonour, 
Depriv'd  of  funeral  rites,  and  vilely  draggM, 
A  bloody  corpse,  about  the  walls  of  Troy  ? 
Can  I  fbiget  the  good  old  king,  his  father. 
Slain  in  my  presence— at  the  altar  slain; 
Wbich  vamly  for  protection  he  embracM  ? 
flist  tbou  forgot  that  dreadful  night,  Cephisa, 
Wben  a  whole  people  fell  ?  Mefbinks  1  se^ 
P^rrbns,  enrag'd  and  breathing  vengeance,  enter 
Ainidst  the  g&re  of  burning  palaces : 
I  see  bim  hew  his  passage  through  my  brothers, 
And,  batfa*d  in  blood,  lay  all  my  kindred  waste. 
Tbink,  in  this  scene  of  horror,  what  I  sulTerM ! 
Tbis  is  the  courtship  I  received  from  Pyrrhus ; 
And  (bis  the  husband  thou  wouldst  give  me !  No, 
We  both  will  perish  first!  FU  ne^er  consent 
:    Cepk,  Since  you  resolve  Astyanax  shall  die, 
!  Haste  to  the  temple,  bid  your  son  farewell. — 
,  >Vby  do  you  tremble,  madam? 
I    Andro.  O  Cephisa  ! 

Tbou  hast  awakened  all  the  mother  in  me. 
,  Rjw  can  I  bid  farewell  to  the  dear  child, 
Tbe  pledge,  the  image  of  my  much-lovM  lord! 
Bnt,  ob!  while  I  deliberate,  he  dies, 
no, no,  thou  must  not  die,  while  I  can  save  thee: 
L  Ob!  let  me  find  out  Pyrriius— Oh,  Cephisa! 
I  Do  yon  go  find  him. 

Ceph.  What  must  I  say  to  him? 
I    Andro.   Tell  him  I  love  my  son  to  such 
excess  — 

I  But dostthou think  he  means  the  child  shall  die? 
I  ^  love  rejected  tdm  to  so  much  rage  ? 
[    Ceph,  Madam,  be*ll  soon  be  here.  Resolve 
on  something. 
Andro.  Well  then,  assure  hnn  — 
C^h.  Madam, « of  your  love? 
Andro.  Alas,  Uiou  know'st  that  is  not  in  my 
power. 


Oh,  my  dead  lord!  Oh,  Priam's  royal  house! 
Oh,  my  Astyanax!  at  what  a  price 
Thy  mother  buys  thee! — Let  us  go. 

Ceph.  Rut  whither? 
And  what  does  your  unsettled  heart  resolve? 

Andro.  Come,  my  Cephisa,  let  us  go  together 
To  the  sad  inonument  which  I  have  rais'd 
To  Hector's  snade ;  where,  in  their  sacred  urn, 
The  ashes  of  my  hero  lie  enclosed, 
The  dear  remains  which  i  have  sa^'d  from  Troy; 
There  let  me  weep,  there  summon  to  ray  aid. 
With  pious  rites,  my  He<^or*s  awfhl  shade; 
Let  him.be  witness  to  ra}'*  doubts,  my  fears; 
My  agonixing  heart,'  my  flowing  tears: 
On!  maiy  he  rise  in  pity  from  his  tomb. 
And  fix  his  wretched  son*s  uncertain  doom. 

{Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCBMS  L 

Enter  Hkrhionb  and  Clkonb. 
Cle»  This  unexpected  silence,  this*  reserve, 
This  outward  calm,  this  settled  frame  of  mind; 
After  such  wrongs  and  insults,  much  surprise  me ! 
You,  who  before  could  not  command  your  rage. 
When  Pyrrhus  lookM  but  kindly  on  his  captive; 
How  can  you  bear  unmov*d,  that  he  snould 
wed  her. 

And  seat  her  on  a  throne  which  you  should  fill? 
I  fear  this  dreadful  stillness  in  your  soul! 
Twere  better,  madam — 
Her.  Have  you  callM  Orestes? 
Cle.  Madam,  I  have ;  his  love  is  too  impatient 
Not  to  obey  with  speed  the  welcome  summons. 
His  love- sick  heart  o*eriooks  his  unkind  usage: 
His  ardour^s  still  the  same. — Madam,  he*s  here. 

Enter  OassTBS. 
Ores.  Ah,  madam,  is  it  true  ?  does  then  Orestes 
At  length  attend  you  by  your  own  commands  ? 
What  can  I  do? 
Her.  Orestes,  do  you  love  me? 
Ores,  What  means  that  question,  princess? 
Do  I  love  you? 
My  oaths,  my  perjuries,  mv  hopes,  my  fears, 
My  farewell,  my  return— all  speak  my  love. 
Her.  Avenge  my  wrongs,  and  Til  believe 
them  all. 

Ore^.  It  shall  be  done.  My  soul  has  caught 
th^  alarm. 

We'll  spirit  up  the  Greeks;  HI  lead  them  on: 
Your  cause  shall  animate  our  fleets  and  armies. 
Let  us  return;  let  us  not  lose  a  moment, 
But  urge  the  fate  of  this  devoted  land: 
Let  us  depart. 

Her.  No,  prince,  let  us  stay  here! 
I  will  have  vengeance  here;  I  will  not  carry 
This  load  of  infamy  to  Greece,  not  trust 
The  chance  of  war  to  vindicate  my  wrongs. 
Ere  I  depart,  FlI  make  Epirus  mourn. 
If  you  avenge  me,  let  it  be  this  instant; 
My  rage  brooks  no  delaj;  haste  to  the  templci 
Haste,  prince,  and  sacrifice  him. 
Ores.  Whom? 
Her.  Why,  Pyrriins. 
Ores*  Pyrrhus!  Did  you  say  Pyrrhus? 
Her.  You  denfmr. — 
Oh,  fly!  be  gone!  five  me  not  time  to  thinL 
Talk  not  of  laws^he  tramples  on  all  laws. 


Let  me  not  hear  him  instined — away ! 

Ores.  You  cannot  think  Tl^^just^j^ 
Madam,  you^  love  hiigiiaaidtt 
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You  shall  have  vengeance;  Til  have  vengeance 
too: 

But  let  our  hatred  be  profcssM  and  open : 
Let  us  alarm  all  Greece,  denounce  a  ^yar; 
Let  us  attack  him  in  his  strength,  and  hunt 
him  down 

By  conquest.   Should  I  turn  b%se  assassin, 
*TwouId  suIJy  all  the.  kings  I  represent 

/fer.[IavenotIbe<in  dishonoured,  set  atnoudbt, 
ExposM  to  public  scorn? — And  will  you  suffer 
The  tyrant,  who  dares  use  me  thus,  to  live? 
Know,  prince,  I  hate  him  more  than  once  I  lovM 
him. 

The  fi;ods  alone  can  tell  how  once  I  lovM  him, 
Yes,  the  false,  perjur*d  man,  I  once  did  love  him; 
And,  spite  of  all  his  crimes  and  broken  vows, 
If  he  snould  live,  I  may  relapse — who  knows 
But  I  lo-morro w  may  foreive  his .  wrongs  ? 
Ores,  First  let  me  tear  Lim  piecemeal.  He 
shall  die. 

But,  madam,  give  me  leisure  to  contrive 
The  place',  the  time,  the  manner  of  his  death : 
Yet  Vm  a  stranger  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus; 
Scarce  have  I  set 'my  foot  within  Epirus, 
When  you  enjoin  me  to  destroy  the  prince. 
It  shall  he  done  this  very  night 

Her,  But  now, 
This  very  hour,  he  weds  Andromache; 
The  temple  shines  with  pomp,  the  golden  throne 
Is  now  prepar'd,  the  )o\'ful  rites  begin; 
My  shame  is  public— -Oh,  be  speedy,  prince! 
My  wrath^s  impatient — Pvrrbus  lives  too  long ! 
Intent  on  love,  and  heedless  of  his  person. 
He  covers  with  his  guards  the  Trojan  boy. 
Now  is  the  time ;  assemble  all  your  Greeks ; 
Mine  shall  assist  them ;  let  their  fury  loose : 
Already  they  regard  him  as  a  foe. 
Be  gone,  Orestes!  kill  the  faithless  tyrant; 
My  love  shall  recompense  the  glorious  deed, 

Ores,  Consider,  madam  — 

Her.  You  but  mock  my  rage! 
I  wai  contriving  how  to  make  you  happy. 
Think  you  to  merit  by  your  idle  sighs. 
And  not  attest  your  love  by  one  brave  action  ? 
Go,  with  your  boasted  constancy!  and  leave 
Hermione  to  execute  her  own  reven(^e. 
I  blush  to  think  how  vay  too  easy  faith 
Has  twice  been  baflled  m  one  shameful  hour ! 

Ores.  Hear  me  but  speak!  —  You  know  Til 
die  to  serve  you ! 

Her.  ril  go  myself;  V\\  stab  him  at  the  altar; 
Then  drive  the  poniard,  reeking  with  his  blood. 
Through  my  own  heart.  In  death  we  shall  unite. 
Better  to  dlie  with  him,  than  live  with  you! 

Ores.  That  were  to  make  him  blest,  and 
me  more  wretched. 
Madam,  he  dies  by  me.   Have  you  a  foe, 
And  shall  I  let  him  live  ?  My  rival  too ! 
Ere  yon  meridian  sun  declines,  he  dies; 
And  you  shall  say  that  I  deserve  your  love. 

Her.  Goy  prince;  strike  home!  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me. 

Let  all  your  shijfis  stand  ready  for  our  flight 

[Exit  Orestes, 
CJe,  Madam,  youMI  perish  in  this  bold  attempt. 
Her,  Give  me  my  vengeance,  Tm  content 
to  perish. 

I  was  to  blame  to  trust  it  with  another : 
In  my  own  bands  it  had  been\more  secure. 
Orestes  hates  not  Pyrrhus  as  I  hate  him. 
Oh,  would  Orestes,  when  he  gives  the  bfow, 
Tell  him  he  dies  ray  victim !— Haste,  Cleone, 


Charge  him  to  say,  Hermione^s  resentments, 
Not  tnose  of  Greece,  have  sentcncM  him  to  deatL 
Haste,  my  Cleone!  My  revenge  is  lost,* 
If  Pyrrhus  knows  not  that  he  dies  by  roe! 

67c.  I  shall  obey  your  orders. — ^But  I  see 
The  king  approach. — Who*  could  expect  hin 
here  ? 

Her.  O  fly,  Cleone,  fly!  and  bid  Orestes 
Not  to  proceed  a  step  before  I  see  him. 

l£xit  Cleone. 

Enter  PraaHus. 
Pjrr.  Madam,  1  ought  to  shun  an  injur'd 
princess. 

Your  distant  looks  reproach  me ;  and  I  come 
Not  to  defend,  but  to  avow  my  guilt 
Pyrrhus  will  ne'er  approve  his  own  injustice, 
Nor  form  excuses  while  his  heart  condemns  bim. 
Discharge  your  an^er  on  this  perjured  man! 
For  I  abhor  my  crime,  and  should  be  pleasM 
To  hear  you  speak  your  wrongs  aloud :  no  terms, 
No  bitterness  of  wrath,  nor  keen  reproach. 
Will  equal  half  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart. 

Her.  I  find,  sir,  you  can  be  sincere :  you  scorn 
To  act  your  crimes  with  fear,  like  other  men. 
A  hero  should  be  bold,  above  all  laws; 
Be  bravely  false,  and  laugh  at  solemn  ties. 
To  be  perfidious  shows  a  daring  mind! 
And  you  have  nobly  triumph*d  -o*cr  a  maid! 
To  court  me — to  reject  me — to  return— 
Then  to  forsake  me  for  a  Phrygian  slave— 
To  lay  proud  Troy  in  ashes;  then  to  raise 
The  son  of  Hector,  and  renounce  the  Greeks. 
Arc  actions  worthy  the  great  soul  of  Pyniius! 
Pjrr,  Madam,  go  on !  Give  your  resentment 
birth. 

And  pour  forth  all  your  indignation  on  me. 
Her.  *Twould  please  your  queen^  should  I 

upbraicf  your  falsehood; 
Call  you  perfidious,  traitor,  all  the  names 
That  injured  virgins  lavish  on  your  sex; 
1  should  overflow  with  tears,  and  die  with  griefj 
And  furnish  out  a  tale  to  sooth  her  pride; 
But,  sir,  I  would  not  overcharge  her  joys. 
If  you  would  charm  Andromache,  recount 
Your  bloody   battles,  your    exploits,  yoor 

slaughters, 

Your  great  achievements  in  her  father's  pabce. 
She  needs  must  love  the  man,  who  fought  so 
bravely. 

And  in  her  sight  slew  half  her  royal,  kindred! 
Pjrr,  With  horror  1  look  back  on  my  past 
deeds  I 

I  punished  Helen's  wrongs  too  far;  I  shed 
Too  much  of  blood:  but,  madam,  Helen's 
daughter 

Should  not  object  tho^e  ills  the  mother  causVL 
However,  Pm  pleasM  to  find  yoii  hate  me; 
1  was  too  forward  to  accuse  myself; 
The  man  who  ne'er  was  lov*d,  cab  ne'er  be  false. 
Obedience  to  a  father  brought  you  hither; 
And  I  stood  bound  by  nromise  to  receive  yon: 
But  our  desires  were  oifTerent  ways  inchn'd; 
And  you,  I  own,  were  not  oblig'd  to  love  me. 

jKTer.Have  Inot  lov'dyou  then !  perfidious  man? 
For  you  I  slighted  all  the  Grecian  princes; 
Forsook  my  father's  house ;  conceal'd  my  wrongs, 
When  most  provoked;  would  not  return  to 
Sparta, 

In  hopes  thattime  might  fix  your  wavering  heart 
I  lovM  you  when  iiicmi^tant;  and  even  now. 
Inhuman  king^gjfegl  ij^^fig^gtee  ray  deadi 
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Mj  beartstin  doubts  if  I  should  love  or  hate  you — 
But,  oh,  since  you  resolve  to  wed  another, 
Defer  your  cruel  purpose  till  to-morrow. 
That  I  may  not  be  here  to  grace  your  triumph ! 
This  is  the  last  request  I  e*er  shall  make  you. 
See,  if  the  barbarous  prince  vouchsafes  an 
answer! 

Go,tben,totheIoVd Phrygian;  hence!  begone! 
And  bear  to  her  those  vows  that  once  were  mine 
Go,  in  defiance  to  the  avenging  gods ! 
fie  gone!  the  priest  expects  you  at  the  altar; 
But,  tyrant,  have  a  care  I  come  not  thither.  [JEjcif, 

Enter  Phoenix 
Phoe,  Sir,>  did  you  mind  her  threats  ?  your 
lifers  in  danger: 
There  is  no  Infling  with  a  woman^s  i*age.. 
Tbe  .Greeks  that  swarm  about  the  court,  all 
hate  ^'ou ; 

Will  treat  you  as  their  countir^s  enemy, 
And  join  in  her  revenge :  besicles,  Orestes 
StilJ  loves  her  to  distraction.    Sir,  I  beg^ 

P/r.  How,  Phoenix,  'should  I  fear  a  wo- 
man^s  threats  ? 
A  nobler  passion  takes  up  all  my  thoughts : 
I  must  prepare  to  meet  Andromache. 
Do  thou  place  all  my  guards  about  her  son 
Ifiiebesa/e,  Pyrrhus  is  tree  from  fear.  [fxi/L 

Phoe»  Ob,  Pyrrfaus !  oh,  what  pity  *tis,  the  ^ods, 
Who  lilPd  thy  soul  with  every  kingly  virtue, 
Form'd  thee    for   empire    and ,  consummate 
greatness, 

Should  leave  thee  so  exposM  to  wild  desires. 
That  hurry  thee  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason ! 

[Flourish, 

But  see,  the  queen, 

Magnificent  in  royal  pride,  appears. 

I  must  obey,  and  guard  her  son  from  danger. 

[Ejcit. 

Enter  Aicdromache  and  Cephisa 

Ceph.  Madam,  once  more  you  look  and 
move  a  queen. 
Tour  sorrows  are  dispersM,  your  charms  revive, 
And  every  faded  beauty  blooms  anew. 
Andro^  Yet  all  is  not  as  I  could  wish,  Cephisa. 
Ceph.  You  see  the  king  is  watchful  o^ 
your  son; 

Decb  hint  with  princely  robes,  with  guards 

surrounds  hiiq. 
Astjanax  begins  to  reign  already. 

Andro,  Pyrrhus  is  nobly  minded ;  and  I  fain 
VVonld  live  to  lhank  him  for  Astyanax: 

a  vain  thought   However,  since  my  child 
Has  such  a  friend,  I  ought  not  to  repine. 
Ceph,  These  dark  unfoldings  of  your  soul 
perplex  me. 
For  heaven^s  sake,  madam,  let  me  know  your 
griefs. 

If  you  distrust  my  faith  — 

Andro,  Tbat  were  to  wrong  tbee. 
Ohj  my  Cephisa!  This  gay,  borrow'd  air, 
This  blau  of  jewels,  and  this  bridal  dress. 
Are  but  mock  trappings,  to  conceal-  my  woe: 
My  bearlstill  mourns;  I  still  am  Hector's  widow. 
Ceph,  Will  you  then  break  the  promise 
giv'n  to  Pyrrhus, 
Blow  up  his  rage  again,  and  blast  your  hopes? 
Andro,  I  thought,  Cephisa,  thou  hadst  known 
thy  mistress. 
CoiildstthoQ  believ^e  I  would  be  false  to  Hector? 
Fall  off  from  such  a  husband!  Break  bis  rest. 
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And  call  him  to  this-  hated  light  again, 
To  see  Andromache  in  Pyrvhus*  arms? 
Would  Hector,  were  he-  living,  and  I  dead, 
Forget  Andromache,  and  wed  her  foe  ? 

Ceplu  1  cannot  guess  what  drift  your  thoughts 
pursue ; 

But,  oh,  I  fear  there's  something  dreadful  in  it! 
Must,  then  Astyanax  be  doom'u  to  die, 
And  you  to  linger  out  a  life  in  bondage? 
Andro,  Know  then  the  secret  purpose  of 
•  my  soul: 

Andromache  will  not  be  false  to  Pyrrhus, 
Nor  violate  her  sacred  love  to  Hector. 
This  hour  FU  meet  the  king;  the  holy  priest 
Shall  join  us,  and  confirm  our  mutual  vows. 
This  will  secure  a  father  to  my  child: 
That  done,  I  have  no  further  use  for  life : 
This  pointed  dagger,  this  determined  hand, 
Shall  save  my  virtue,  and  conclude  my  woes. 
Cephisa,  thou 

VVilt  .lend  a  hand  to  close  thy  mistress*  eyes. 
Ceph,  Oh,  never  think  that  I  will  stay  behind 
you! 

Andro,  No,  m^'  Cephisa,  I  must  have  thee  live. 
1  must  commit  into  thy  faithful  hands 
All  that  is  dear  and  precious  to  my  soul. 
Live,  and  supply  my  absence  to  my  child; 
All  that  remains  of  Troy ;  a  future  progeny 
Of  heroes,  and  a  distant  line  of  kings. 
In  him,  is  all  intrusted  to  thy  care. 
Tell  him  my  soul  repos'd  itself  on  him, 
\Vhen  I  resigned'  my  son  to  his  protection. 

Ceph,  Oh,  for  a  spirit  to  support  my  grief! 
Is  there  aught  more,  before  you  go* for  ever? 

Andro,  Oh,  my  Cephisa!  my  swoln  heart 
is  full ! 

I  have  a  thousand  farewells  to  my  son-^ 
But  tears  break  in !  Grief  interrupts  my  speech! 
My  soul  o'eHlows  in  fondness !  Let  him  know 
I  died  to  save  him—and  would  die  again. 
Season  his  mind  with  early  hints  of  glory; 
Make  him  acquainted  with  his  ancestors ; 
Trace  out  their  shining  story  in  his  thoughts; 
Dwell  on  the  exploits  of  his  immortal  father; 
And  sometimes  let  him  hear  his  mother's  name. 
He  must  be  taught  to  stifle  his  resentments, 
And  sacrifice  his  vengeance  to  his  safety. 
Should  he  pro've  headstrong,  rash,  or  unadvisM, 
He  then  will  frustrate  all  his  mother's  virtue. 
Provoke  his  f^tc,  and  [  shall  die  in  vain. 

Ceph,  Alas,  I  fear  I  never  shall  outlive  you ! 

Andro.  N6  more;  thy  tears,  Cephisa,  will 
betray  me; 

Assume  a  cheerful  look..  But  still  remember — 
[Flourish  within. 
Hark  how  the  trumpet,  with  its  sprightly  notes,  . 
Proclaims  th' appointed  hour,  and  calls  us.hence: 
Hector,  I  come  once  more  a  queen,  to  join  thee! 
Thus  the  gay  victim,  with  fresh  garlands  crown'd, 
Pleas'd  with  the  sacred  fife's  enlivening  sound. 
Through  garing  crowds,in  solemn  state  proceeds. 
And  dress'd  in  fatal  pomp  magnificently  bleeds. 

\Exeunt 

A  C  T  V. 

SCQNE  L 

Enter  Hermione. 
Her.  What  have  I  done?   Where  am.  I? 
Where  is  Pyrrhus? 
Ye  gods !  what  mean  these  horrors  ?  I'm  undone 
My  soul  is  on  the  rack!  I  cannot  bear  jt 
Why  do^l  wander  Rte^i^l^)jaii^^hm5f^Vsl? 
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WLat  broaglit  me  to  this  place?  What  keeps 
me  here? 

The  court  of  Pyrrhus  has  no  room  for  me! 
Do  I  still  doubt  if  I  should  love  or  hate  him? 
Hard-hearted  man !  how  unconcernM  he  leftmc ! 
Did  he  once  sigh?  bestow  one  pitying  look? 
Once  shed  a  tear  ?  or  speak  one  soft,  kind  word  ? 
Did  he  so  much  as  feiffn  one  moment*s  soiVow, 
To  calm  my  grief,  and  mitigate  his  falsehood? 
Why  am  1  still  thus  anxious  for  his  life? 
Why  do  I  itart  at  his  impending  fate? 
Shall  he  then  live?  Shall  the  base  traitor  liye 
To.  laugh  at  my  dbtress?  No,  let  him  perish! 
Be  quick,  Orestes!  Execute  my  orders! 
Alas!  m^  orders!  Oh,  preposterous  guilt! 
Can  I  decree  the  death  otbim  I  love? 
Was  it  for  this  my  soul  delighted  in  him? 
Was  it  for  this  I  left  my  fatber*s  court? 
Have  I  then  crossed  so  many  realms  and  seas 
To  murder  Pyrrhus? 

Enter  Gleonb. 
Ob,  Cleone,  help  me! 
What  have  I  done?  Is  Pyrrhus  yet  alive? 
What  say^st  thou?   Answer  me.   Where  is 
the  king? 

Cle,  Madam,  I  saw  the  cruel  prince  set  forward. 
Triumphant  in  his  looks,  and  fttll  of  joy. 
Still  as  he  walkM,  his  ravish*d  eye^  were  fixM 
On  the  fair  captive;  while  through  shouting- 
crowds 

She  pass*d  along  with  a  dejected  air. 
And  seemed  to  mourn  her  Hector  to  the  last 
Her.  Insulting  tyrant!  I  shall  burst  with  race ! 
But  say,  Qeone,  didst  thou  mark  him  well? 
W^as  his  brow  smooth  ?  Say,  did  thet'e  not  appear 
Some  shade  of  grief?  some  little  cloud  of  sorrow? 
I  .  L  *  ,  j^^j^  back? 


Did  he  not  stop  ?  Did  he  not 
Didst  thou  approach  him?  Was  he  not  con- 
founded ? 

Did  he  not— Ob,  be  quick,  and^  tell  me  all ! 

Cle.  Madam,  me  tumult  of  his  joy  admits 
No  thought  but  love.  Unguarded  he  marcfaM  on, 
*Midst  a  promiscuous  throng.of  friends  and  foes, 
His  cares  all  turn  upon  Astyanax, 
Whom  he  has  lodg'd  within  the  citadel, 
Defended  by  the  strength  of  all  his  guards. 

/fer*  Enough!  be  dies!  the  traitor!  Where's 
Orestes? 

Cle.  He*s  in  the  temple,  vritb  his  whole  retinue. 

Her.  Is  he  still  resolute  ?  Is  he  still  determine  ? 
Madam,  I  fear— 

Her.  How?  Is  Orestes  false? 
Does  he  betray  me  too  ? 

Cle.  A  thousand  doubts 
Perplex  his  soul,  and  wound  him  with  remorse; 
His  virtue  and  hi&  love  prevail  by  turns. 
He  told  me  Pyrrhus  should  not  fall  ignobly; 
Pyrrhus,  the  warlike  son  of  great  AcEilles, 
fife  dreads  the  censure  of  the  Grecian  states. 
Of  all  mankind,  and  fears  to  stain  his  honour. 

Her.  Poor  timorous  wretch!  His  false!  he 
basely  fears 
To  cope  with  dangers,  and  encounter  death! 
*ris  that  he  fears.  Am  I  bright  Helen's  daughter? 
To  vindicate  her  wrongs  all  Greece  conspired ; 
For  her  confederate  nations  fought,  andhings 
were  slain; 

Troy  was  overthrown,  and  a  whole  empire  felL 
My  eyes  vrant  force  to  raise  a  lover's  arm 
Against  a  tyrant  that  has  dar'd  to  wrqng  me! 
Cle,  Maaam,  like  Helen,  trust  your  cause 
to  Greece. 


^ffr.No^fFUavengemyself;  PU  to  the  temple; 
ril  overturn  the  altar,  stab  the  priest; 
ni  hurl  destruction,  like  a  whirlwmd,  round  me! 
They  must  not  wed !  they  must  not  live!  tkey 
shall  not! 

Let  me  be  gone;  I  have  no  time  to  lose; 
Stand  oft"!  hold  me  not!  I  am  all  distraction! 

0  Pyrrhus!  tyrant!  traitor!  thou  shalt  bleed. 

JSnter  Orxstes. 
Ores.  Madam,  'lis  done:  your  orders  are 

obey'd: 

The  tyrant  lies  expinng  at  the  altar. 

Her.  Is  Pyrrhus  slam? 

Ores.  Even  now  he  gasps  in  death. 
Our  Greeks,  all  undistinguish'd  in  the  crowd, 
Flock'd  to  the  temple  and  dispers'd  themselfet 
On  every  side  the  altar:  I  was  there:  | 
Pyrrhus  observ'd  me  vrilh  a.  haughty  eye. 
And,  proud  .to  triumph  over  Greece  in  me. 
From  his  own  brows  he  took  the  diadem. 
And  bound  it  on  the  temples  of  his  captive. 
Receive,  said  he,  my  crown;  receive  my  iaitli; 
Mine  and  my  people's  sovereign  reign  tor  ever. 
From  this  Uest  hour,  a  father  to  your  son, 
ril  scourge  his  foes:  henceforward  be  he  stjlM 
The  Tro)an  king:  I  swear  it  at  the  altar. 
And  call  the  gods  to  ratify  my  vows. 
His  subjects  with  loud  acclamations  shook 
The  spacious  dome !  our  Greeks  enrag'd  cnrMoiit 
Revenge !  revenge ! "  broke  through  the  throat- 
ing press. 

And  msh'd  tumultuous  on  the  unguarded  king. 
Pyrrhus  awhile-'oppos'd  their  dashing  swor<la> 
And  dealt  his  fatal  blows  on  every' side 
With  manly  fierceness;    till   oppress'd  by 
numbers, 

Streaming  with  blood,  all  over  gash'd  irilb 
wounds, 

He  reel'd,  he  groanM,  and  at  the  altar  fell 
Haste,  madam,  let  us  fly!  haste  to  our  ships! 
They  lie  unmoor'd :  our  friends  attend  us  tkere. 

Her.  What  have  they  done  ? 

Ores.  Madam,  forgive  their  rage. 

1  own  your  venffeance  had  been  more  complete 
Had  Pyrrhus  fall'n  by  me ;  and  had  he  known 
Hermione  chastis'd  him  by  my  arm. 

Her.  Peace,  monster,  peace!  Go  tell  tkj 

horrid  tale 
To  savages,  and  howl  it  out  in  deserts. 
Wouldst  thou  impute  to  me  ihy  barbarous  guilt? 
Me  wouldst  thou  make  th'  accomplice  of  tby 

crimes? 

Hence,  to  thy  Greeks,  and  boast  thy  foul  ei- 
ploits ! 

My  soul  abhors  tnem!  I  disclaim  the  deed 
Be  gone!  I  know  thee  not,  thou  fell  barbarian! 
What  had  he  done?  What  could  provoke  thy 
madness 

To  assassinate  so  great,  so  brave  a  man? 
Who  set  thee  on  ?  . 

Ores.  Oh,  grant  me  patience,  heaven! 
With  your  own  lips  did  you  not  curse  the  tyranlf 
Pronounce  his  death,  and  urge  me  to  destroy 
him? 

Her,  What  i(  transported  by  my  bonndktl  j 
passion,  .       , ! 

I  could  not  bear  to  see  htm  wed  another,  | 
Were  you  t'  obey  a  jealous  womaUi's  frensj?  J 
You  should  have  aiv'd  into  my  inmost  thouiMfl 
My  heart,  though  full  o(  rage^  wat  froc  firM 
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And  all  my  anger  was  ezcets  of  love. 
Whj  did  you  take  me  at  my  word  ?  You  saw 
^  The  stmcsies  of  my  soul ;  you  heard  me  rave : 
Tousboiud  have  questioned  me  a  thousand  times, 
Tel  still  have  doubled,  and  have  question^  on, 
Before  you  venturM  on  a  life  so  precious* 
Ores.  Hear  me  but  speaL    Heaven  knows, 

f      against  my  will — 
Her,  Why  did  you  not  return?  Why  not 
consult  me 
A  second  time?  and,  undeterminM  still, 
Asais  return,  and  still  find  new  delays? 
Wbat  had  your  rash  officious  Greeks, -dire 

bloodhounds ! 
Todo  with  my  revenge?  What  drew  you  hither? 
To  bring  on  me  the  vengeful  foes  that  naunt  you  ? 
Are  these  the  fruits  of  your  detested  love  ? 
i  Tour  fatal  embassy,  your  hateful  presence 
Drore  Pyrrhus  to  my  rival,  and  aestroys 
Both  him  and  me.  He  might  have  lovM  me  still, 
ibd  you  ne'er  interpos'o.   Avaunt!  be  gone! 
And  leave  me  in  Epirus.    I  renounce 
My  firiends,  ray  country ,  Greece,    and  all 
mankind: 

Bat  chiefly  I  -renounce  thee !  monster,  thee ! 

[Exit 

Ores,  Am  I  awake?  whfrie  am  Ir  Sofl, 
my  soul; 

Be  not  too  rash.    Was  that  Hermione?  . 
Why  should  her  anger  thunder  against  me? 
Was  not  this  blood  shed  all  by  her  command  ?' 
1  am  indeed  a  most  outrageous  monster ! 
A  mfiiao,  murderer,  a  base  assassin ! 
And  all  to  please  a  false  ungrateful  woman. 
Henceforward  let  the  laws  of  nature  cease ; 
And  let' the  pale  that  severs  right  and  wrong, 
Things  sacred  'and  profane,  be  broken  down ; 
Gods  in  their  temples,  kings  upon  their  thrones, 
Are  not  in  safety  while.  Orestes  lives. 
'Oh,  never  more  shall  my  torn  mind  be  heafd. 
Nor  taste  the  eentle  comforts  of  repose ! 
A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  cares  surround  me, 
And  lay  strong  siege  to  my  distracted  soul, 

Enter  Pylades,  atiended  bjr  Greeks. 
Pjl  Haste,  prince;  let  tis  be  gone:  His  death 
to  stay. 

Andromache  reigns  queen:  she  gives  the  alarm, 
And  vows  revenge  upon  the  foes  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  people  arm  and  muster  in  the  streets: 
Our  Greeks  will  not  he  able  long  to  ^uard 
Hie  palace  gates,  and  to  secure  *our  flight 
We  must  be  speedy,  sir. 

Ores.  You  may  depart, 
My  friends :  Hermione  and  i  remains 
Her  cruelty  has  quite  undone  me.  Go. 

PjrL  Alas,  unhappy  princess!  she^s  no  more, 

Ores.  Hermione  no  more!  O,  ail  ye  powers ! 

Pjl  Full  of  disorder,  wildness  in  'her  looks, 
Wrth  hands  expanded,  and  disheveird  hair, 
l^lhless  and  pale,  with  shrieks  she  sought 

the  temple; 
ii  the  mid- way  she  met  the  corpse  of  Pyrrhus : 
She  startled  at  the  sight;  then,  stiff  with  horror, 
^'d  frightful!  Waken'd  from  the  dire  amaze, 
OTe  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  such  a  look 
As  spoke  her  sorrows,  and  reproached  the  gods ; 

phingM  a  poniard  deep  within  her  breast. 
And  fell  on  Pyrriias,  grasping  him  in  death, 
-.^es.  I  thank  you,  gods:  I  never  could  expect 
^«  Im  so  wretched!  You  have  been  indnstnons 
To  finish  your  decrees;  to  make  Orestes 


A  dreadful  instance  of  your  power  toriiunish. 
Fm  singled  out  to  bear  the  wrath  of  neayen. 

PjrL  You  hazard  your  retreat  by  theso  delays. 
The  guards  will  soon  beset  us.  Your  complaints 
Are  vain,  and  may  be  fatal. 

Ores.  True,  my  friend: 
And  therefore  *twas  I  thanked  the  bounteous  gods. 
My  fate*s  accomplish^;  I  shall  die  content. 
On,  bear  me  hence.    Blow  winds! 

Pjrl.  Let  us  be  gone. 

Ores,  The  muroerM  lovers  wait  me.  Hark! 
they  call. 

Nay,  if  your  blood  still  reeks.  Til  mingfe  mine; 
One  tomb  will  hold  us  all. 

Pr/.  Alas!  I  fear 
His  raving  will  return  with  his  misfortunes. 
Ores.  I  am  dizzy!  Clouds!  Quite  lost  iu 
utter  darkness! 
Guide  me,  some  friendly  pilot !  through  th  c  stoma, 
I  shiver!  Oh,  I  freeze!  So — light  returns; 
Tis  the  grey  dawn.    $ee,  Pylades!  behold, 
I  am  encompassed  with  a  sea  of  blood ! 
The  crimson  billows!  Oh,  my  brain*s  on  fire! 
Pjrl.  How  is  it,  sir  ?  Repose  yourself  on  me. 
Ores.  Pyrrhus,  what  wouldst  thou?*  How 
he  glares! 

What  envious  hand  has  closM  thy  wounds  ? 

Have  at  thee. 
It  is  Hermione  that  strikes.    Confusion ! 
She  catches  Pyrrhus  in  her  arms.  Oh,  sace  me! 
How  terrible  she  looks!  She  knits  her  brow; 
She  frowns  me  dead ;  she  frights  me  into  maidness. 
Where  am  I?  Who  are  you? 

Pj^l.^  Alas,  poor  prince ! 
Help  to  support  him.  How  he  pants  for  breath! 

Ores.  Tdis  is  most  kind,  my  Pylades.  Oh,  why, 
Why  was  I  b«rn  to  give  thee  endless  trouble  ? 
P^L  All  will  go  well :  he  settles  into  reason. 
Ores.  Who  talks  of  reason  ?  Better  to  have 
none, 

Than  not  enough,  ^un,  some  one,  tell  my  Greeks 
I  will  not  have  them  touch  the  king.  Now,  now ! 
I  blaze  again!  See  there:  look  where  they  come; 
A  shoal  of  furies.  How  they  swarm  about  me ! 
My  terror!  Hide  me!  Oh,  their  snaky  locks! 
Hark,how  thdy  hiss !  See,see  their  flaming  brands ! 
Now  they  let  driye  at  me!  How  they  grin, 
And  shake  their  iron  whips!  My  ears!  what 
yelling! 

And  see,  Hermione!  she  sets  them  on. 
Thrust  not  your  scorpions  thus  into  my  bosom! 
Oh,  I  am  slung  to  death!  Dispatch  me  soon! 
There — take  mjr  heart,  Hermione!  Tear  it  out! 
Disjoint  me!  kill  me!  Oh,  my  tortured  soul! 
Pjrl.  Kind  heaven,  restore  him  to  his  wonted 
calm ! 

Oft  have  I  seen  him  rave,  but  never  thus* 
Quite  spent!  Assist  me,  friends,  to  bear  him  oRi 
Our  time  is  short :  should  his  strong  ra^e  return^ 
^would  be  beyond  ourpower  to  force  him  hence. 
Away,  my  fHends!  I  hear  the  portal  open. 

\_Exeunt, 

Enter  Phoenix,  atiended  bjr  Guards. 
Pkoe.  All,  all  are  fled !  Orestes  is  not  here ! 
Triumphant  villains!  The  base,  giddy  rabble, 
Whose  hands  should  all  have  been  employed 
with  fire. 

To  waste*  the  fleet,  .flock*d  round  the  dying 
princess : 

And,  while  they  stand  agaze,  the  Greeks  embark. 
Ob,  'tb  too  ptoin!  tW^i^^^^gW 
Was  autbonz  d.   The  anu>assador^  <Sicape 
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Declares  his  ffuHt.    Most  bloody  embassy! 
Most  unexampled  deeds !  Where,  where,  ye  gods. 
Is  majesty  secure,  if  in  your  temples 
You  girc  it  no  protection  ?  See,  toe  queen. 
A  flourish  of  Trumpets.  Enter  AnnKOMACfLE 
and  Cephis'a  with  Attendants, 
Andro,  Yes,  ye  inhuman  Greeks!  the  time 
will  come 

When  you  shall  dearly  pay  your  bloody  deeds ! 
How  should  thcTrbjaus  hope  for  mercy  from  you, 
VS^hen  thus  you  turn  your  impious  rage  on 
Pyrrhus  ? 

Pyrrhuj, .  the  bravest  man  in  all  your  leagne ; 
Ine  man,  whose  single  valour  made  you  triumph. 

[A  dead  March  belUnd. 

Is  my  child  there? 

Ceph.  It  is*  the  corpse  of  Pyrrhus; 
The  weeping  soldiers  near  him  on  their  shields. 

Andro»  Ill-fated  prince !  too  negligent  of  life, 
And  too  unwary  of  the  faithless  Greeks! 
Cut  off  in  the  fresh  ripening  prime  of  manhood, 
£*en  in  the  prime  ot  life !  thy  triumphs  new, 
And  all  thy  glories  in  full  blossom  round  thee! 
The  very  Trojans  would  bewail  thy  fate. 

Cepfi,  Alas !  then  will  your  sorrows  never  end? 

Andro,  Oh,  never,  never!  —  While  I  live, 
my  tears 


Will  never  cease;  for  I  was  bom  to  grieve. 
Give  present  orders  for  the  funeral  pomp. 

[To  Phoenix. 
Let  him  be  robM  in  all  his  regal  state; 
Place  round  him  every  shining  mark  of  honour; 
And  let  the  pile  that  consecrates  his  ashes, 
Hise  like  his  fame,  and  blaze  above  the  clouds. 
[Exit  Phoenix.  A  Flourish  of  Trumpets. 
Ceph,  The  sound  proclaims  th*  arrival  of 
the  prince, 
The  guards  conduct  him  from  the  citadel. 
Andro,  With  open  arms  Fll  meet  him!— 
O  Cephisa ! 
A  springing  joy,  raixM  with  a  soft  concern, 
A  pleasure,  which  no  language  can  express, 
An  ecstasy  that  mothers  only  feel, 
plays  round  *my  heart,  and  brightens  up  my 
sorrtiw, 

Like  gleams  of  sunshine  in  a  lowering  sky. 
Though  plunged  in  ills,  and  exercisM  in  care. 
Yet  never  let  the  noble  mind  despair. 
When  pressed  by  dangers,  and  beset  with  foes, 
The  gods  their  timely  succour  interpose; 
And  when  our  virtue  sinks,  o^erwheWd  with 
grref. 

By  unforeseen  expedients  bring  relief.  \ExeunL 


ROWK 


KrcROLAS  RowB»  son  of  John  Rowo,  Eaqj.  sergeant  at  \tLvr,  waa  born  al  IjUtlc  Bcrkford,  in  Bedfordahirv,  aano  lfi7>> 
Hia  education  waa  begnn  al  ■  privalc  acminary  in  Highgate,  from  whence  he  waa  removed  to  Weatminatcr  acHool,  vhcre  ha  , 
'Waa  perfected  in  claasical  Ittcratare  under  Doctor  Bushy.    His  father,  designing  him  for  his  own  profession,  cntervd  kim, 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  ■  student  of  the  Middle  Trmple.  He  soon  made  consideVahlo  progress  in  tiic  Uw,  aud  mi^ht  1iit« 
cut  a  figure  in  that  profession,  if  the  lave  of  poetry  and  the  bglUa  letire*  had  not  to  much  attraclcA  hia  aiteoliwa.  At  ^ 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  wrote  his  first  tragedy.  The  jimoiiious  Step-mother,  the  great  success  of  which  made  kiai  a*  j 
tirely  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  law.  Or.  Johnson  demands  :  '<Whcnce  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ?  From  the  rrasonaUaMiJ 
•lid  propriety  ofsome  of  hia  accneii,  from  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  suavity  of  his  verse.  He  seldom  moves  either  nIfC 
or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  tlie  sentiments;  be  seldom  pierces  the  breast,  but  he  always  delights  llie  ear,  and  t^^fki 
improTCs  the  understanding."  Bcinf^  a  great  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  he  gave  iho  public  an  edition  of  his  plays,  to  irbidf^ 
he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man's  life.    But  the  most  ronsidciable  of  Mr.  Howe'M  performances,  wa>  a  traBi> 
lation  of  Lucan's  /'harsaiiUf   which  he  just  lived  (o  finish,  but  not  to  publish;   for  it  did  not  api^ear  in  print  till  to 
years  after  hia  death.      Hia  attachment  to  the  Muses,  however,  did  dot  entirely  unfit  him  for  busiocaa;  for  when  tke 
Duke  of  Queensbcrry  was  secretary  of  state,  ho   made  Mr.  Rowe  his  under-sec  re  tary  for  public  aOaira;   bat,  after  tha 
Duke's  death,  the  avenues  to  his  preferment  being  stopped,  he  passed  his  time  in  retirement  during  the  rest  of  Qacea 
Anne'a  reign.    On  the  accession  of  George  I,  ho  was  made  poet  laurcat,  and  one  of  the  land-surveyors  of  the  castams 
in  the  ^ort  of  London.    Ue  waa  also  Clerk  of  the  council  to  Uie  Prince  of  Wales,   and  the  Lord  Chaneellor  PsrLcr 
made  hin  his  secretary  for  the  presentations;  but  lie  did  not  long  enjoy  these  promotions,  for  he  died  Dec.  6.  1718  i> 
the  45  th  year  of  hia  ago. 


THE  FAIR  PENITENT. 

AcTSD  at  Lincola'a  Inn  Fields  1703.   This,  as  Dr.  Johaaon  observes,  'is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies  ob  tba 
stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  tppoaring,  and  probably  will  long  keep  them ;   for  there  is  scarcely  any  work  of 
any  poet  at  once  so  interesting  by  the  fable,  and  so  delightful  b^  the  language.     The  sto^  is  domes lii^   and  theiefflrf  | 
easily  received  by  the  imagination,  and  assimilated  to  -common  life  ;  the  diction  is  exquisitely  harmonious,  and  soft  *  i 
sprightlv  as  occasion  reqntrcs.    The  character  of  Lothario  seema  to  haw  been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelatcj 
but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  elfect  of  the  fiction.     Lothario,  with  gaiety  which  can  not  be  haled,  aM 
bravery  which  cannot  be  despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  spectators .  kindness.   It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardson  alaea 
to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  detestation,  to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which  wii, 
elegance,  and  couragp,  naturally  excite;  and  to  loose  at  last  the  hero  in  the  villain.   In  the  year  1699  Mr,  Powell  pi*?** 
Lothario,  and  his  dresser  Warren  performed  the  dead  Lothario,  unknown  to  Powell.   About  the  middle  of  the  diatresi* 
ful  scene,  Powell  called  aloud  for  his  man,  who  answered  him  as  loudly  from  the  bier  on  the  stage,  '<  Here,  Sir!  *'  PevcU 
ignorant  of  the  part  his  man  was  acting,  repeated  immcdiatclv,   "Come  here  this  moment,  yoa  rascal  I  or  I'll  break 
the  bones  in  your  skin."   Warren  knew  his  hasty  temper;  therefore,  without  any  reply,  jumped  olf,  with  all  hia  aabl<* 
about  him,   which  unfortunately  were  tied  fast  to  the  handles  of  the  bier,   and  dragged  It  a(\cr  him.   But  this  ws*  >^ 
all ;  the  laugh  and  roar  ^  began  in  the  audience,  till  it  frightened  poor  Warren  so  much,  thai*  with  the  bier  .at  his  tsib 
he  drew  down  Calista,  and  overwhelmed  her  witii  the  table,  lamp,  book,  bones,  together  whh  all  the  lumber  of  <be 
chai-nel-house.   He  lugged,  till  he  broke  off  his  trammels,  and  made  hia  escape ;  and  the  play,  «t  once,  ended  with 
moderate  fits  of  laughter 
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[Act  I  SCBWB  1.] 

ACT  L 

Scml—A  Garden  belonging  io  Sciolto*s 
Palace. 

Enter  Altamont  and  Horatio. 
AIL  Let  this  auspicious  day  be  ever  sacred, 
No  moumingy  no  misfortunes  happen  on  it: 
Lei  it  be  markM  for  tnumphs  and  rejoicings; 
Let  happy  lorers  eyer  make  it  holy, 
Clioose  it  to  bless  their  hopes,  and  crown  their 
wishes. 

This  happy  day,  that  gives  me  my  Calista. 

ffor.  Yes,  Altamont ;  to-day  thy  better  stars 
.\rejoinM  to  shed  their  kindest  influence  on  tbee; 
$ciolto*s  noble  hand,  tbat  raisM  thee  first. 
Half  dead  and  drooping  o'er  thy  father's  grave, 
Completes  its  bounty,  and  restores  thy  name 
To  that  high  rank  and  lustre  wbich  it  boasted, 
Before  ungrateful  Genoa  had  forgot 
Tlie  merit  of  thy  god-like  father's  arms; 
Before  that  country,  wbich  he  long  had  served 
Iq  watchful  councils  and  in  winter  camps, 
Had  cast  off  his  white  age  to  want  and  wretch- 
edness, 

AdJ  made  their  court  to  factions  by  bis  ruin. 
AIL  Oh,  great  Sciolto!  Oh,  wry  more  than 
father! 

Let  me  not  live,  but  at  thy  very  name^ 
My  eager  heart  springs  up,  and  leaps  with  joy. 
When  I  forget  the  vast,  vast  debt  I  owe  thee — 
Forget!  (but  'tis  impossible)  then  let  me 
Forget  the  use  and  privilege  of  reason. 
Be  driven  from  tbe  commerce  of  mankind, 
To  wander  in  the  desert  among  brutes, 
To  be  fhe  scorn  of  earth,  and  curse  of  beav'n ! 
ffor.  So  open,  so  unbounded  was  bis  goodness, 
reacb'd  even  me,  ,  because  I  was  thy  friend. 
Wken  that  great  man  I  lov'd,  thy  noble  father j 
le^ealb'd  thy  gentle  sister  to  my  arms, 
lis  last  dear  |>ledge  and  legacy  of  friendship, 
Rnt  bappy  tie  made  me  Sciolto's  son; 
He  caifd  us  bis,  and  with  a  parent's  fondness, 
Isdub'd  us  in  bis  wealth,  bless'd  us  witb  plenty, 
BeaTof  all  our  cares,  and  sweeten'd  love  itself. 
AU.  By  beav'n,  be  found  my  fortunes  so 
abandoned, 

Tbat  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  raise  'cm 
My  lather's  bounty,  and  tbe  state's  ingratitude, 
Bad  strippM  bim  bare,  nor  leA  him  e'en  a  ^ave. 
I'odone  myself^  and  sinking  witb  his  ruin, 
{bad  no  wealtb  to  bring,  nothing  to  succour  him, 
But  fruidess  tears. 

ffor.  Yet  what  thou  couldst  thou  didst, 
And  didst  it  like  a  son;  when  his  hard  creditors, 
l^rg'd  and  assisted  by  Lothario's  father 
0be  to  thy  house,  and  rival  of  their  greatness), 
|f  sentence  of  the  cruel  law  forbade 
uis  venerable  corpse  to  rest  in  earth, 
Hiou  gav'st  thyself  a  ransom  for  his  bones ; 
■ttv*a,  who  beheld  the  pious  act,  appro v'd  it. 
And  hade  Sdolto's  bounty  be  its  proxy, 
7o  bless  thy  filial  virtue  with  abundance. 

AlL  But  see,  he  comes,  the  author  of  my 
happiness, 

Jbe  man  who  sav'd  my  life  from  deadly  sorrow, 
Who  bids  my  days  be  blest  with  peace  and  plenty, 
^d  satisfies  my  soul  with  love  and  beauty. 

^ier  SabiTO ;  he  runs  to  Aitamokt,  and 
embraces  him. 
Sci.  Joy  to  thee,  Altamont !  Joy  to  myself! 
to  this  happy  mom,  that  makes  thee  mine ; 
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That  kindly  grants  what  nature  had  denyM  me. 
And  makes  me  father  of  a  son  like  thee." 

Alt.  My  father !  Oh,  let  me  unlade  my  breast, 
Pour  out  the  fulness  of  my  soul  before  you; 
Show  ev'ry  tender,  evVy  grateful  thought, 
This  wondrous  goodness  stirs.  But'tis  impossible, 
And  utterance  all  is  vile;  since  I  can  only 
Swear  you  reign  here,  but  never  tell  how  much. 

Sci.  O,  noble  youth!  I  swear,  since  first  I 
knew  thee, 

Ev'n  from  that  day  of  sorrow  when  I  saw  thee 
Adorn'd  and  lovely  in  thy  filial  tears, 
The  mourner  and  redeemer  of  thy  father, 
I  set  thee  dovn  and  seal'd  thee  for  my  own: 
Thou  art  my  son,  ev'n  near  me  as  Calista. 
Horatio  and  Lavinia  too  are  mine; 

S Embraces  Hor, 
1  share  my  heart. 
But  wherefore  waste  we  thus  this  happy  day  ? 
The  laughing  minutes  summon  thee  to  joy, 
And  with  new  pleasures  court  thee  as  they  pass; 
Thy  waiting  bride  ev'n  chides  thee  for  delaying, 
And  swears  thou  com'st  not  with  a  bridegroom  s 
haste. 

AlL  Oh !  could  I  hope  there  was  one  thoifght 

of  Altamont, 
One  kind  remeqibrance  in  Calista's  breast, 
The  winds,  with  all  their  wings,  would  be  too 

slow 

To  bear  me  to  her  feet.   For,  oh,  my  father! 
Amidst  the  stream  of  joy  that  bears  me  on, 
Blest  as  lam,  and  honour'd  in  your  friendship, 
There  is  one  pain  tbat  hangs, upon  my  heart. 

Sci.  What  means  my  son? 

AlL  When,  at  your  intercession, 
Last  night,  Calista  yielded  to  my  happiness, 
Just  ere  we  parted,  as  I  seal'd  my  vows  . 
With  rapture  on  her  lips,  I  found  her  cold, 
As  a  dead  lover's  statue  on  his  tomb; 
A  rising  storm  of  passion  shook  her  breast. 
Her  eyes  a  piteous  show'r  of  tears  let  fall, 
And  then  she  sigh'd  as  if  her  heart  ^yere 
breaking. 

With  all  the  tend'rest  eloquence  of  love 
1  begg'd  to  be  a  sharer  in  her  grief: 
But  she,  with  looks  averse,  and  eyes  that  froze  me, 
Sadly^  reply'd,  her  sorrows  were  her  own, 
Nor  in  a  father's  power  to  dispose  of. 

Sci.  Away !  it  is  the  coz'nage  of  their  sex ; 
One  of  the  common  arts  they  practise  on  us: 
To  sigh  and  weep  then  whcil  tbeirhearts  beat  high 
With  expectation  of  the  coming  joy. 
Thou  hast  in  camps  and  fighting  fields  been  bred, 
Unknowing  in  tne  subtleties  of  women; 
The  virgin  bride,  who  swoons  with  deadly  fear, 
To  see  the  end  of  all  her  wishes  near, 
When  blushing  from  the  light  and  public  eyes, 
To  the  kind  covert  of  the  night  she  flies. 
With  equal  fires  to  meet  the  bridegroom  moves, 
Melts  in  his  $irms,  and  with  a  loose  she  loves. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Lothario  €ind  Rossano. 

Loth.  The  father,  and  the  husband! 

Ros.  Let  them  pass. 
They  saw  us  not. 

hot.  I  care  not  if  they  did; 
Ere  lonff  I  mean  to  meet  'em  face  to  face. 
And  gall  'em  with  my  triumph  o'er  Calista. 

Rosi  You*  lov'd  her  once. 

Loth.  I  lik'd  her,  would  haure>  marryid  her, 
But  that  it  pleas'd  h<aigfk^^  WQ£}glfie, 
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To  make  this  honourable  fool  her  husband; 
For  which,  if  I  forget  Him,  may  the  shame 
I  mean  to  brand  his  name  with,  stick  on  mine. 
Ho3.  She,  gentle  soul,  was  kinder  than  her 
father. 

Loth.  She  -was,  and  oh  in  private  gave  me 
hearing ; 

Till,  by  long  listening  to  the  soothing  tale, 
At  length  her  easy  heart  was  wholly  mine. 
Hos,  Tve  heard  you  oft  describe  her  haughty, 
insolent, 

And  fierce  with  high  disdain:  it  moyes  my 
wonder. 

That  virtue  thus  defended,  should  he  yielded 
A  prey  to  loose  desires. 

LoA.  Hear  then  Til  tell  thee: 
Once  in  a  lone  add  secret  hour  of  night, 
When  evVy  eye  was  closed,  and  the  pale  moon 
And  stars  alone  shone  conscious  of  the  theft, 
Hot  with  the  Tuscan  grape,  and  high  in  blood, 
Hap*Iy  I  stole  unheeded  to  her  chamber. 

bos.  That  minute  sure  was  lucky. 

Loth,  Oh,  'twas  great! 
I  found  the  fond,  believing,  love-sick  maid. 
Loose,  unattir*d,  warm,  tender,  full  of  wishes; 
Fierceness  and  pride,  the  guardians  of  her 
honour, 

Were  charmM  to  rest,  and  love  alone  was  waking. 
Within  her  rising  bosom  all  w^s  calm, 
As  peaceful  seas  tnat  know  no  storms,  and  only 
Are  gently  lifted  up  and  down  by  tides. 
I  snatcfa'd  the  glorious,  golden  opportunity, 
And  with  prevailing,  youthful  ardour  pressM  her; 
Till,  with  short  sighs,  and  murmuring  reluctance, 
The  yielding  fair  one  gave  me^perfect  happiness. 
£v^  all  tl^e  liVe-long  night  we  passM  in  bliss. 
In  ecstasies  too  fierce  to  last  tor  ever; 
At  length  the  mom  and  cold  indtfTrence  came; 
When,  fully  sated  with  the  luscious  banquet, 
I  ha'ttily  took  leave,  and  left  the  nymph 
To  think  on  what  was  past,  and  sigh  alone. 

Ros.  You  saw  her  soon  again? 

Loifi,  Too  soon  I  saw  her: 
For,  oh !  that  meeting  was  not  like  the  former: 
I  found  my  heart  no  more  beat  high  with  trans- 
port, 

No  more  I  sigbM  and  languished  for  enjoyment ; 
Twas  past,  and  reason  took  her  turn  to  reign, 
While  evVy  weakness  fell  before  her  throne. 

Ros,  What  of  the  lady? 

Loth.  With  uneasy  fondness 
She  hung  upon  me,  wept,  and,  sighM  and  swore 
She  was  undone ;  talkM  of  a  priest  and  marriage ; 
Of  flying  with  me  from  her  father's  powV; 
CallM  evry  saint  and  blessed  angel  down, 
To  witness  for  her  that  she  was  my  wife. 
I  started  at  that  naftie. 

Ros.  What  anfwer  made  jou? 

Loth,  None;  hut  pretending  suddea  pain 
and  illness, 
EscapM  the  persecution.   Two  nights  since. 
By  message  urgM  and'  frequent  importunity, 
^ain  I  saw  her.  Straight  with  tears  and  sighs, 
With  swelling  breasts,   with  swooning  and 

distraction, 
With  all  the  subtleties  and  powVful  arts 
Of  wilful  woman  lab*ring  for  her  purpose. 
Again  she  told  the  same  dull,  nauseous  tale. 
Unmov'd,  I  begg*d  her  spare  th'  ungrateful 
'  subject^ 

Since  I  resolved,  that  love  and  peace  of  minid 
Might  flourish  long  inviolate  betwixt  us. 


N^ver  to  load  it  with  the  marriage  chain: 
That  I  would  still  retajn  her  in  my  heart, 
My  ever  gentle  mistress  and  my  friend; 
But  for  those  other  names  of  wife  and  husband, 
They  only  meant  ill  nature,  cares,  and  quarrels. 
Ros.  How  bore  she  this  reply? 
Loth.  At  first  her  rage  was  dumb,  and 

wanted  words; 
But  when  the  storm  found  way,  Was  wild  and 

loud: 

Mad  as  the  priestess  of  the  Delphic  god, 
Enthusiastic  passion  sweli'd  her  breast. 
Enlarged  her  voice,  and  ruffled  all  her  form. 
Proud,  and  disdainful  of  the  love  I  profTer'd, 
She  callM  me  villain !  monster!  base  betrajer! 
At  last,  in  very  bitterness  of  soul. 
With  deadly  imprecations  on  herself, 
She  vow'd  severely  ne'er  to  see  mc  more; 
Then  bid  me  fly  that  n^inute:  I  obey'd. 
And,  bowing,  left  her  to  grow  coo!  at  leisure. 
Ros.  She  has  relented  since,  else  why  this 
message. 

To  meet  the  keeper  of  her  secrets  here 
This  morning? 
Loth.  See  the  person  whom  you  nam'd. 

Enter  Lucilla. 
Well,  my  ambassadress,  what  must  we  treat  of? 
Come  you  to  menace  war  and  proud  defiaoob 
Or  does  the  peaceful  olive  grace  your  messagefi 
k  your  fair  mistress  calmer?  Does  she  soAeaf 
And  must  we  love  again?  Perhaps  she  meant 
To  treat  in  juncture  with  her  new  ally. 
And  make  her  husband  party  to  th'  a^eraeoL 
Luc.  Is  this  well  done,  my  lord  ?  Have  )'oi 
put  off 

All    sense  of  human  nature  ?  Keep  a  little, 
A  little  pity,  to  dixtingnish  manhood. 
Lest  other  men,though  cruel,should  disdaira 
And  judge  you  to  be  numbered  with  the  brutJ 

Loth.  1  see  thon'st  learnM  to  rail.  I 

Luc.  I've  learn'd  to  weep: 
That  lesson  my  sad  mistress  often  gives  me: 
By  day  she  seeks  some  melancholy  shade, 
To  hide  her  sorrows  from  the  pr\'ing  world; 
At  niftht  she  watches  all  the  long,  long  hours, 
And  listens  to  the  vrinds  and  beating  rain, 
With  sighs  as  loud,  and  iears  that  fall  as  (aiL 
Then  ever  and  anon  she  wring:s  her  hands, 
And  cries,  false,  false  Lothario !  > 

Loth.  Oh,  no  more! 
I  swear  thou'lt  spoil  thy  pretty  face  with  crjin^ 
And  thou  hast  beauty  that  may  make  thy  fbrtnne: 
Some  keeping  cardinal  shau  dote  upon  tkee,1 
And  barter  his  church  treasure  for  thy  fi-eshoetti 

Luc.  What!  shall  I  sell  my  innocence  tti 
youth. 

For  wealth  or  titles,  to  perfidions  man? 
To  man,  who  makes  his  mirth  \)f  our  ondoiafl 
The  base,  profess'd  betrayer  of  our  sex ! 
Let  me  grow  old  in  all  misfortunes  else, 
Rather  than  know  the  sorrows  of  Calista! 

Loth.  Does  she  send  thee  to  chide  in  her  bebalf? 
I  swear  thou  d6st  it  with  so  good  a  grace, 
That  I  could  almost  love  thee  for  thy  frowning 

Luc.  Read  there,  my  lord,  there,  in  her  owbsmI 
lines,        [GiV/Vir  a  XdMR^ 
Which  best  can  tell  the  story  of  her  woeS| 
That  grief  of  heart  which  ypur  '  lutluAdiiCil 
gives  her. 

LoOi.  fReadsl  Your  crueUr— ObeHsm 
to  my  /athm^^\i9pa^^>  JUamtmL 
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Bj  htsi^n,  *lis  well!  such  ever  be  the  giAs 
,  Witb  which  I  greet  the  man  whom  my  soul 
hates.  [^Aside. 

But  !•  go  on — 

^ivuh'^heari — honour — too  faiMess  — 
weakness — to-morrow — last  trouble — lost 
Calisla. 

Women,  I  see,  can  chaflfe  as  welf  as  men. 
Sbe  writes  me  here,  forsaken  as  I  am, 
That  I  should  bind  my  brows  with  mournful 
willow. 

For  sbe  has  giVn  her  hand  to  Altamont : 
Yet  tell  the  iair  inconstant — 

Luc,  How,  my  lord! 

lo/A.  Nay,  no  more  angry  words:  say  to 
Calista, 

Tbehamblest  of  ber  slaves  sbaH  wait  her  pleasure ; 
If  sbe  can  leave  her  happy  husband's  arms, 
To  thiok  upon  so  lost  a  thin^  as  I  am. 

Luc,  Alas!  for  pity,  come  with  gentler  looks : 
Wound  not  her  heart  with  this  unmanly  triumph ; 
And  though  yon  love  her  nol,  yet  swear  you  do; 
So  shall  dissembling  once  be  virtuous  in  you. 
LoUl  Ha!  who  comes  here? 
I    Luc,  The  bridegroom's  friend,  Horatio. 
I  He  must  not  see  us  here.'  To  morrow  early 
r  Be  at  the  garden  gate. 
I    LnOi»  Bear  to  my  love 
Ht  kindest  thoughts,  and  swear  I  wiUnot  fail  her. 
[ImAoHo  putting  up  the  Letter  hastif/, 
drops  it  as  he  goes  out.    Exeunt  Lo-^ 
Aario  and  Rossatto  one  fVajr,  LucUla 
another. 

Enter  Horatio. 
Hor,  Sure  'lis  the  very  error  of  my  eyes; 
Waking  I  dreaiti,  or  I  beheld  Lothario; 

seemM  conferring  with  Calisia's  woman: 
Bl  my  approach  they  started  and  retir'dL 
B^batbusmess  could  he  have  here,  and  with  her? 
I  bow  he  bears  the  noble  Altamont 
PMess'd  and  deadly  hate— What  paper's  this? 

[Taking  up  the  Letter, 
fla!  To  Lothario!— 'Sdeath!  CalfstiA  name! 

[Opens  it  and  reads. 
Tour  crueltjr  has  at  Irngth  determined  me ; 
«rf  /  have  resoli'^d  this  morning  to  field 
9  perfect  obedience  to  my  father,  and  to 
^  mj  hand  to  Altamont,  in  spite  of  mj 
Weakness  for  the  false  Lothario.  /  could 
^mostmish  I  had  that  liecwt  and  that  honour 
hettow  tvith  it,  which  you  have  robbed 

Mniiaftion!  to  the  rest- 
ed /  /  fear,  could  I  retrieve  ^em,  I 
'  again  be  undone  by  the  too  faithless, 
/«<  too  lovely  Lothario.      This  i»  the  last 
^takness  of  my  pen,  and  to^morrOi»  shall 
h  the  last  in  which  I  vpHI  indulge  my  eyes, 
«*^a  shall  conduct  you,  if  you  are  kind 
gygft  to  let  me  see  you;   it  shall  be  the 
■tf  trouble  you  shall  meet  with  from  the 
5?  Causta. 
Ac  lost,  indeed !  for  ibou  art  gone  as  far 
there  Can  be  perdition.    Fire  and  sulphur! 
'  b  the  sole  av«nger  of  such  crimes, 
that  the  ruin  were  but  all  thy  own ! 
■  will  ev'n  make  thy  father  curse  his  age : 
•ight  4i this  black  scroll,  the  gentle  Altamont 
0^  ok!  I  know  bis  heart  if.^^^,  upon  thee) 
r*i|f  hva^  his  discodtented  head, 

«Mrit  scom'd  by  insolent  authority, 


And  never  grace  the  pubtic  with  his  virtues.  

What  if  I  give  this  paper  to  her  father? 
It  follows  that  his  justice  dooms  her  dead, 
And  breaks  bis  heart  with  sorrow ;  hard  return 
For  all  the  good  his  hand  has  heap'd  on  us! 
Hold,  let  me  take  a  moment's  thought — 

Enter  Laviria. 
Lav,  My  lord! 
Trust  me  it  joys  my  heart  that  I  have  found  yon. 
Inouiring  wherefore  you  had  left  the  company, 
Bel  fore  my  brother's  nuptial  rites  were  ended, 
They  told  me  you  had  felt  some  sudden  illness. 
Hor*  It  were  unjust — No,  let  me  spare  my 
friend, 

Lock  up  the  fatal  secret  in  my  breast, 

Nor  tell  liiih  that  which  will  undo  his  quiet 

Lav,  \Vhat  means  my  lord? 

Hor,  Ha!  said'st  thou,  my  Lavinia? 

La»,  Alas!  you  know  not  what  you  make 
me  suffer. 

Whence  is  that  sigh  ?  And  wherefore  are  your 
eyes 

Severely  rais'd  to  heav'n  ?  The  sick  man  thus. 
Acknowledging  the  summons  of  his  fate. 
Lifts  up  his  feeble  bands  and  ^yes  for  mercy, 
And  with  confusion  thinks  upon  bis  exit 
Hor,  Oh,  no!  thou  bast  mistook  my  sick- 
ness quite; 

These  pangs  are  of  the  soul.  Would  I  had  met 
Shaq>est  convulsions,  spotted  pestilence. 
Or  any  other  deadly  foe  to  life, 
Rather  than  heave  beneath  this  load  of  thought! 
Lav*  Alas !  what  is  it  ?  Wherefore  turn  you 
from  me? 

Wby  did  you  falsely  call  me  your  Lavinia, 
And  swear  I  was  Horatio's  better  half,- 
Since  now  you  mourn  unkindly  by  yourself 
And  rob  me  of  my  partnersliip  sadness? 
Hor,  Seek  not  to  know  what  I  Irould  hide 
from  all, 

But  most  from  thee.  I  never  knew  a  pleasure, 
Aught  that  was  joyful,  fortunate,  or  good, 
But  straight  I  ran  to  bless  ifaee  with  the  tidings. 
And  laiaup  all  my  happiness  with  thee: 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  should  1  give  thee 
pain? 

Then  spare  me,  I  conjure  thee;  ask  no  further; 
Allow  mv  melancholy  thoughts  this  privilege, 
And  let  em  brood  in  secret  o'er  their  sorrows. 

Lav,  It  is  enough;  chide  not,  and  all  is  well! 
Forgive  me  if  I  saw  you  sad,  Horatio, 
And  ask'd  to  weep  out  part  of  your  misfortunes : 
I  wo'not  press  to  know  what  you  forbid  me. 
Yet,  my  lov'd  lord,  vet  you  must  grant  me  this, 
Forget  your  cares  for  tois  one  happy  day, 
Devote  this  day  to  mirth,  and  to  your  Altamont) 
For  bis  dear  sake,  let  peace  be  m  your  looks. 
Ev'n  now  the  jocund  bridegroom  waits  your 
wishes. 

He  thinks  the  priest  has  but  ^balf  bless'd  his 
marriage, 

Till  his  friend  hails  him  with  the  soufld  of  joy. 
Hor,  Obf  never,  never,  never!   Thou  art 
innocent: 

Simplicity  from  ill,  pure  native  truth, 
Ann  candour  of  the  mind,  adorn  thee  ever; 
But  there  are  such,  spcb  false  ones,  in  the  world, 
Twould  fill  thy  gentle  soul  with  wild  amazement 
To  bear  their  story  told. 
Z«P.  False  ones,  m|^;j^^^ 
Hor.  Fatallyfair  they  are,  and' in  tKiir  smiles 
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[Act  II. 


The  graces,  little  lores,  and  young  desires  inhabit 
But  all  that  gaze  upon  *em  are  undone; 
For  they  are  false,  luxurious  in  their  appetites. 
And  all  the  heaven  they  hope  for  is  variety : 
One  lover  to  another  still  succeeds, 
Another,  and  another  after  that. 
And  the  last  fool  is  welcome  as  the  former; 
Till  having  lovM  his  hour  out,  he  gives  place, 
And  mingles  with  the  herd  that  went  oefore  him. 
Lao,  Can  there  he  such,  and  have  they  peace 
of  mind? 

Have  they,  in  aU  the  series  of  their  changing. 
One  happy  hour?  If  women  are  such  things. 
How  was  I  form'd  so  diffVent  from  my  sex' 
My  little  heart  is  satisfyM  with  you ; 
You  tale  up  all  her  room  as  in  a  cottage 
Which   harbours   some   benighted  princely 
stranger, 

Where  the  ^ood  man,  proud  of  his  hospitality, 
Yields  all  his  homely  awelling  to  his  guest, 
And  hardly  keeps  a  corner  for  himself. 
Hor,  Ob,  were  they  all  like  thee,  raeu  would 
adore  'em,- 

And  all  the  business  of  their  lives  be  loving. 
The  nuptial  band  should  be  the  pledge  of  peace. 
And  all  domestic  cares  and  quarrels  cease! 
The  world  should  learn  to  loveby  virtuous  rules, 
And  marriage  be  no  more  the  jest  of  fools. 

\ExeunL 

ACT  11. 
Scene  I.—^  Hall. 
Enter  Calista  and  LuciLLA. 
Cat,  Be  dumb  for  ever,  silent  as  the  grave, 
Nor  let  thy  fond,  officious  love  disturb 
IVIy  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy. 
If  thou  wilt  sooth  me,  tell  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent,  and  black  despair; 
For,  ohl  Fve  gone  around  through  all  my 
thoughts. 

But  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame, 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever. 
Luc,  W^hy  do  you  follow  still  that  wand*- 
npg  fire, 

That  has  misled  your.i^eary  steps,  and  leaves  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  olwoe. 
That  false  Lothario  ?  Turn  from  the  deceiver; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont, 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  you  to  be  happy. 

CaL  Away!  I  think  not  of  nim.  My  sad  soul 
Has  formM  a  dismal,  melgtncholy  scene, 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find; 
An  unfrequented  vale,  o'ergrown  with  trees 
Mossy  and  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade 
Ravens  and  birds  ill-omen*d  only  dwell: 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  nut  a  brook 
That  bubbling  winds  among  the  vveeds :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there. 
Unless  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch, 
W^ho  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone. 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in, 

Luc.  Alas,  for  pity! 

CaU  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  from 
shame ; 

For  His  the  solemn  counsel  of  my  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour: 
^Is  fix*d  to  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  story^,' 
And  blesses  her  e;ood  stars  that  she  is  virtuous'. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools  I  ScomM  by  the  women. 
And  pityM  by  the  men!  Oh,  insupportable! 


Luc.  Oh,  hear  me,  hear  yoiir  ever  faiibfal 
creature! 

By  all  the  good  I  wish,  by  all  the  ill 
My  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  entreat  you 
Never  to  see  this  faithless  man  again; 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

Cal  On  thy  life 
I  charge  thee  no:  my  genius  drives  me  on; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again: 
Perhaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate. 
And  this  one  interview  shall  end  my  cares. 
My  labVing  heart,  that  swells  with  indigoatioo. 
Heaves  to  discharffe  the  burden ;  that  once  done, 
The  busy  thiug  snail  rest  within  it^  cell, 
And  never  beat  again. 

Luc.  Trust  not  to  that: 
Rage  is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  souls: 
Like  narrow  brooks  that  rise  with  sudden  shoVn. 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  falls  again  as  soon; 
Still  as  it  ebbs  the  soAer  thoughts  flow  in,  * 
And  the  deceiver,  love,  supplies  its  place. 
CaL  I  have  been  wron^d  enough  to  am 
my  temper 
Against  the  smooth  delusion;  but,  alas! 
(Chide  not  my  weakness,  gentle  maid,  but 
pify  me) 

A  woman^s  soilness  hangs  about  me  still; 
Then  let  me  blush,  and  tell  thee  all  my  folly* 
I  swear  I  could  not  see  the  dear  betrayer 
Kneel  at  my  feet  and  sigh  to  be  forgiv  n. 
But  my  relenting  heart  would  pardon  al^ 
And  quite  forget  Hwas  he  that  had  undone  roe. 

[ExU  LucilUt. 
Ha!  Altamont!  Calista,  now  be  wary, 
And  guard  thy  souPs  excesses  vrith  dissembling: 
Nor  let  this  hostile  husband's  eyes  explore 
The  warring  passions  and  tumultuous  thougbli 
That  rage  witnin  thee,  and  deform  thy  reason. ! 

Enter  Aitamokt. 
Alt.  Be  gone,  my  cares,  I  give  you  to  the  winds. 
Far  to  be  borne,  far  from  tne  happy  Altaiyont; 
Calista  is  the  mistress  of  the  year; 
She  crowns  the  seasons  with  suspicious  beauty, 
And  'bids  ev^n  all  my  hours  be  good  and  joyful 
Cat.  If  I  were  ever  mistress  of  such  happiness, 
Oh!  wherefore  did  I  play  th*unthriAy  fool. 
And,  wasting  all  on  others,  leave  myself 
Without  one  thought  of  joy  to  give  me  comfort? 
Alt.  Oh,  migh^  love!  Shall  that  fair  face 
profane 

This  thy  ^reat  festival  with  frowns  and  sadness? 
I  swear  it  sha'not  be,  for  I  will  woo  thee 
With  sighs  so  moving,  with  so  warm  a  transport. 
That  thou  shalt  catch  the  gentle  flame  from  me, 
And  kindle  into  joy. 

CaL  I  tell  thee,  Altamont, 
Such  hearts  as  ours  were  never  paii-'d  above; 
III  suited  to  each  other:  joinM,  not  match*d; 
Some- sullen  influence^  a  foe  to  botb. 
Has  wrought  this  fatal  marriage  to  undo  us. 
Mark  but  the  frame  and  temper  of  our  minds, 
How  very  much  we  differ.   Ev'n  this  day, 
That  fills  thee  with  such  ccstacy  and  transport, 
To  me  brings  nothing  that  should  make  me 
bless  it. 

Or  think  it  better  than  the  day  before. 
Or  any  other  in  the  course  of  time. 
That  duly  took  its  turn,  and  was  foivotteii. 
M.  If  to  behold  thee  as  my   pledge  ol 

To  know  noncPii^^^S^^S^y  but  iKeej 
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If  still  lo  lo^e  thee  with  unvrcary'd  constancy, 
TJiroagfa  evVy  season,  ev'ry  change  of  life, 
Be  worth  the  least  return  of  grateful  love, 
Oh,  then  let  my  Caiista  bless  this  day, 
And  set  it  down  for  happy. 

Cal,  Tis  the  day 
in  which  my  father  gave  ray  hand  to  Altamont; 
As  such,  I  will  remember  it  for  ever. 

Enter  SciOLTo,  Horatio,  andhKyimk, 
ScL  Let  mirth  go  o^,  let  pleasure  know 
no  pause, 
But  fill  up  ev'ry  minute  of  thi»  day. 
Tis  yours,  my  children,  sacred  to  your  loves ; 
The  glorious  sun  himself  for  you  looks  gay ; 
He  shines  for  Altamont  and  for  Caiista. 
Let  there  be  music,  let  the  master  touch 
Tbe  sprightly  string  and  softly-breathing  flute, 
Till  harmony  rouse  evVy  gentle  passion ; 
Teach  the  cold  maid  to  lose  her  fears  in  love. 
And  the  fierce  youth  to  languish  at  her  feet. 
Begin:  ev^n  age  itself  is  cheer*d  with  -music; 
li  wakes  a  glad  remembrance  of  our  youth, 
GJIs  hack  past  joys,  2fnd  warms  us  into  transport. 

[Music\ 

Take  care  mj  gates  be  open,  bid  all  welcome ; 
All  who  rejoice  with  me  to-day  are  friends : 
Let  each  indulge  his  genius,  each  be  glad. 
Jocund,  and  free,  and  swell  the  feast  with  mirth; 
Tbe  sprightly  bowl  shall  cheerfully  go  rounds 
None  shall  he  grave,  nor  too  severely  wise; 
Losses  and  disappointments,  cares  atidf  poverty. 
The  rich  man*s  insolence,  and  great  man  s  scorn, 
Li  wine  shall  be  forgotten  aU.  To-morrow 
Will  be  too  soon  lo  think  and  tp  be  wretched. 
Oh  grant,  ye  powVs,  that  I  may  see  these  happy, 

S Pointing  to  Altamont  and  Caiista, 
y  blest,  and  I  have  life  enough ! 
And  leave  the  rest  indifferently  to  fate.  \Exeunt, 
Hor.  What  if,  while  alL^are  here  mtent  on 
revelling, 

I  privately  went  forth,  and  sought  Lothario  ? 
Toislettermay  be  forgM !  perhaps  the  wantonness 
Of  his  vain  youth,  lo  slain  a  lady's  fame; 
Perhaps  his  malice  to  disturb  my  friend. 
Ob.  do!  my  heart  forebodes  it  must  be  true,  j 
Methought,  ev'n  now,  I  markM  the  starts  of  guilt 
Tbatsbookher  soul;  though  damnM  dissimulation 
ScreenM  her  dark  thoughts,  and  set  lo  public  view 
A  specious  face  of  innocence  and  beauty. 
With  such  smooth  looks  and  many  a  gentle  word, 
The  first  fair  she  beguiPd  her  easy  lord ; 
Too  blind  with  love  and  beauty  lo  beware, 
Befell  unthinking  in  the  fatal  snare; 
Nor  could  believe  that  such  a  heavenly  face 
Had  bargainM  with  the  devil,  to  damn  her 
wretched  race.  [A'liV. 

SasEH.— 2%<f  Garden  «/SciOLTO's  Palace, 
Enter  Lothario  and  Ross  a  no. 
l^tlh.  To  tell  thee  then  the  purport  of  my 
thoughts ; 

The  loss  of  this  fond  paper  would  not  give  me 
A  moment  of  disquiet,  were  it  not 
My  instrument  ofvengeance  on  this  Altamont; 
Therefore  I  mean  lo  wait  some  opportunity 
or  speaking  with  the  maid  we  saw  this  morning. 
g^f'  I  wish  you,  sir,  to  think  upon  the  danger 
w)einggeen ;  to-day  theirfriends  are  round  *em ; 
Aad  any  eye  that  lights  by-  change  on  you, 
put  your  life  and  safety  to  the  hazard. 

[Exeunt, 
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Enter  Horatio. 
Hor,  Still  I  must  doubt  some  mystery  of 
mischief, 

Some  artifice  beneath.    Lothario's  father! 
I  know  him  well;  he  was  sagacious,  cunning. 
Fluent  in  words;,  and  bold  in  peaceful  counsel, 
But  of  a  cold,  unactive  hand  in  war; 
Yet,  with  these  coward's  rirtues,  he  undid 
My  unsuspecting,  valiant,  honest  friend* 
This  son,  if  fame  mistakes  not^  is  more  hot, 
More  open  and  unartful — 

Re-enter  Lothario  -and  Ross  an  o. 
Ha!  he's  here!  •    Seeing  him. 

Loth,  Damnation!  He  again! — This  second 
time 

To-day  he  has  crossed  me  like  my  eyil  genius. 
Hor,  I  sought  you,  sir. 
Loth,  'Tis  well  then  I  am  found. 
Hor.  Tis  well  you  are.  The  man  who  wrongs 
my  friend 

To  the  earth's  utmost  verge  I 'would  pursue. 
No  place,  though  e'er  so  holy,  should  protect  him ; 
No  shape  that  artful  fear  e'er  form'd  should 

hide  him,  , 
Tilf  he  fair  answer  made,  and  did  me  justice. 
Loth,  Ha!  dost  thou  know  me?  that  I  am 

Lothario  ? 

As  great  a  name  as  this  proud  city  bodsts  of. 
Who  is  this  mighty  man,  then,  this  Horatio, 
That  I  should  basely  hide  me  'from  his  anger, 
Lest  he  should  chide  me  for  his  friend's  dis- 
pleasure ? 

Hor,  The  brave,  'tis  true,  do  never  shun 
the  light; 

Just  are  their  thoughts,  and  open  are  their 
tem|)ers. 

Still  are  they  found  in  the  (&ir  face  of  day. 
And  heaven  and  men  are  judges  of  their  actions.. 
Loth,  Such  let  'em  be  of  mine;  there's  not 
a  purpose 

Which  my  soul  e'er  fram'd,  or  my  hand  acted. 
But  I  could  well  have  bid  the  world  look  on, 
And  what  I  once  durst  do,  have  dar'd  lo' justify. 
Hor,  Where  was  this  open  boldness,  this  free 
spirit, 

yVhen  but  this  very  morning  I  surpris'd  thee, 
In  base,  dishonest  privacy,  consulting 
And  bribing  a  poor  mercenary  wretch. 
To  sell  her  lady*s  secrets,  stain  her  honour, 
And,  with  a  forg'd  contrivance,  blast  her  virtue  ? — 
At  sight  of  me  thou  fled'st. 

Loifi,  Ha!  fled  from  thee? 

Hor,  Thou  fled'st,  and  guilt  was  on  thee  like 
a  thief, 

A  pilferer,  descry'd  in  some  dark  comer, 
VVho  there  had  lodg'd,  with  mischievous  intent, 
To  rob  and  ravage  at  the  hour  of  rest. 
And  do  a  midni^t  murder  on  the  sleepers. 

Lotlu  Slave!  villain! 

{Offers  to  draw;  Rossano  holds  him, 

jRof.  llold,  my  lord!  think  where  you  are, 
Think  how  unsafe  and  hurtful  to  your  honour 
It  were  to  urge  a  quarrel  in  ibis  place. 
And  shock  the  peaceAil  city  with  a  broil. 

Loth,  Then,  since  thou  dost  provoke  my 
vengeance,  know 
I  would  not,  for  this  city's  wealth,  for  all 
VYbich  the  sea  wafts  to  our  Ligurian  shore. 
But  that  the  joys  I  reap'd  witb-that  fondrwanton, 
The  wife  of  Altamofi^itishibtulU4>Q£^gJl9ic 
As  is  the  noon-day  sun,  air,  earth|  of  water| 
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Or  any  common  benefit  of  nature. 
Think^st  thou  I  meant  the  shame  should  be 
conceal*d  ? 

Oh,  no!  by  hell  and  Tengeance,  all  I  wanted 
Was  some  fit  messenger  to  bear  the  news 
To  the  dull  doatinff  hu&and:  now]  have  found 
him. 

And  thou  art  he. 

Hor,  I  hold  thee'base  enough 
To  breakthrough  law,  and  spurn  at  sacred  order, 
And  do  a  brutal  injury  like  this.> 
Yet  mark  me  well,  young  lord ;  I  think  Calista 
Too  nice,  too  noble,  and  too  great  of  soul, 
To  be  the  prey  of  such  a  thing  as  thou  art 
Twas  base  and  poor,  unworthy  of  a  man, 
To  forge  a  scroll  so  villanous  and  loose. 
And  mark  it  with  a  noble  lady^s  name: 
These  are  the  mean  dishonest  arts  4>f  cowards, 
Who,  bred  at  home  in  idleness  and  riot. 
Ransack  for  mistresses  th^  unwholesome  stews, 
And  never  know  the  worth  of  yirtuous  love. 

Loth.  Think*st  thou  I  forgM  the  letter?  Think 
so  still, 

Till  the  broad  shame  come  staring  in  thy  face. 
And  boys  shall  hoot  the  cuckold  as  he  passes. 

Hor,  Aw»y !  no  woman  could  descend  so  low : 
A  skipping,  dancing,  worthless  tribe  you  are; 
Fit  only  for  yourselves,  you  herd  together; 
And  when  the  circling  glass  warms  your  Tain 
hearts. 

You  talk  of  beauties  that  you  never  saw. 
And  fancy  raptures  that  you  never  knew. 

Loih.  But  that  I  do  not  hold  it  worth  my  leisure, 
I  could  produce  such  damning  proof-— 

Hor.  Tis  false! 
You  blast  the  fair  with  lies,  because  they  scorn 
you, 

Hate  you  like  age,  like  ugliness  and  impotence : 
Rather  tban  make  you  blest,  they  would  die 
virgins. 

And  stop  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Loih,  It  is  tbe  curse  of  fools  to  be  secure,. 
And  that  be  thine  and  AltamontY  Dream  on ; 
Nor  think  u  pon  my  vengeance  till  thou  feePsl  it. 

Hor,  Hold,  sir;  another  word,  and  then 
farewell. 

Thouffh  I  think  greatly  of  Calista*s  virtue. 
And  hold  it  far  beyond  thy  power  to  hurt; 
Yet,  as  she  shares  the  honour  of  my  Aliamont, 
That  treasure  of  a  soldier,  bought  with  blood, 
And  kept  at  lifers  expense,  I  must  not  have 
(Mark  me,  young  sir)  her  very  name  profanM. 
Learn  to  restrain  the  licence  of  your  speech; 
''i'is  held  yon  are  too  lavish.  When  ^ou  are  met 
Among  your  set  of  fools,  talk  of  your  dress. 
Of  dice,  of  whores,  of  horses,  and  yourselves ; 
*Tis  safer,  and  becomes  your  understandings. 
Loth,  What  if  we  pass  beyond  this  solemn 
order. 

And,  in  defiance  of  the  stem  Horatio, 
Indulge  our  gayer  thoughts,  let  laughter  loose, 
And  use  his  sacred  friendship  for  our  mirth? 

Hor.  Tis  well,  sir,  you  are  pleasant — 

Loih,  By  the  joys 
Which  my  soul  yet  has  uncontroPd  pursuM, 
I  would  not  turn  aside  from  my  least  pleasure, 
Though  all  thy  force  were  armM  to  bar  my  way ; 
But  like  the  birds,  great  nature's  happy  com- 
moners, 

That  haunt  in  woods,  in  meads,,  and  flowVy 
gardens,. 

Rifle  the  sweets  and  taste  the  choicest  fruiti, 
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Yet  scorn  to  ask  the  lordly  owner's  leave. 
Hor,  What  liberty  has  vain  presumptnoui 
youth, 

That  thou  shouldst  dare  provoke  me  unchastisM? 
But  henceforth,  boy,  I  warn  thee,  shttn  my  walks. 
If  in  the  bouiids  of  this  forbidden  place 
Again  thou*rt  found,  expect  a  punishment. 
Such  as  great  souls,  impatient  of  an  luiury, 
Exact  from  those  who  wrong  'em  much,  eVn 
death; 

Or  something  worse:  an  ihjur'd  husbauTs 
vengeance 

Shall  print  a  thousand  wounds,  tear  thy  fine  form, 
And  scatter  thee  to  all  the  winds*  of  heav'n. 

Loih.  Is  then  my  way  in  Genoa  prescrib'i 
By  a  dependent  on  the  wretched  Altamont, 
A  talking  sir,  that  brawls  for  him  in  taverai,  ; 
And  vouches  for  his  valour's  reputation? 

Hor.  Away !  thy  speech  is  fouler  than  thj  i 
manners. 

Loih,  Or,  if  there  be  a  name  more  vile,  Us 
parasite; 
A  beggar's  parasite! 

Hor.  Now  learn  humaility, 
\Offers  to  strike  him  ;  Jiossano  interpotei. 
Since  brutes  and  boys  are  only  taught  with  blows. 
Loth.  Damnation  !  C^O^  draw, 

Ross.  Hold,  this  goes  no  further  here. 
Loth.  Oh,  Ro&sano! 
Or  give  me  way,  or  thou'rt  no  more  my  friend 
Ros.  Sciolto  s  servants,  sir^  have  ta'en  tk*^ 
alarm ; 

You'll  be  oppress'd  by  numbers.    Be  advis'd. 
Or  I  must  force  you  hence. 

Loih.  This  wo^ot  broqk  delay;  . 
West  of  the  town  a  mile,  amonff  the  rocks, 
Two  hours  ere  noon,  to-morrow,  I  expect  thee, 
Thy  single  hand  to  mine. 

Hor.  ril  meet  thee  there. 

Loih,  To-morrow,  oh,  my  better  stars!  to- 
morrow 

Exert  your  influence;  shine  strongly  for  me; 
'Tis  not  a  common  conquest  I  vi^ould  ^aitt. 
Since  love  as  well  as  arms  must  grace  my  tnumpb. 

\E:t:eunt  LoUtario  and^Rossano. 
Hor,  Two  noWs  ere  noon  to-morrow!  ha! 
ere  that 

He  sees  Calista!  Oh,  unthinking  fool  — 
What  if  I  urg'd  her  with  the  crime  and  dancer? 
If  any  spark  from  heav'n  remain  unquench'd 
Within  her  breast,  my  breath  perhaps  may 
wake  it. 

Could  I  but  prosper  there,  I  would  not  doubt 
My  combat  with  that  loud  vain-glorious  boaster. 
Were  you,  ye  fair,  but  cautious  whomyetrtuly 
Did  you  but  think  how  seldom  fools  are  jttii 
So  many  of  your  sex  would  not  in  vain 
Of  broken  TOWS,  and  faithless  men,  complain: 
Of  all-  the  various  wretches  love  has  made, 
How' few  have  been  by  men  of  sense  betray 'd? 
Convinc'd  by  reason,  they  your  pow'r  confess, ) 
Pleas'd  to  be  happy,  as  you  re  pleas'd  to  bless, ) 
And,  conscious  of  your  worth,  can  never  love  i 
you  Jess.  [Exit* 

ACT  HI. 

Scene  V—An  Apartmenlin  Sciolto^s  Pahct. 
Enter  Sciolto  cmd  Causta. 
Set,  Nowv  by  my  lifiE,  my  honour)  \is  ton 

DigitizBa«<Ai.OOQle 

Have  I  not  mark'd  thee,  wayVard  as  thou  art 
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Perrerse  and  sullen  all  this  day  of  joy? 
Wiieii  erery  heart  was  cbeerM  and  mirth 

went  round. 
Sorrow^  displeasure,  add  repining  anguish 
Sat  on  thy  ura^^, 

CaU  Is  then  the  task  of  duty  half  performM  ? 
Has  not  your  daughter  given  herself  to  Aitamont, 
TieMed  the  natiye  freedom  of  her  will 
To  an  imperious  husband^s  lordly  rule, 
-  To  gratify  a  father^s  stem  command  ? 

ScL  Dost  thou  complain  ? 

Cal  For  pity  do  not  frown  then, 
If  io  despite  of  aU  my  towM  obedience, 
A  sigh  breaks  out,  or  a  tear  falls  by  chance : 
For,  oh!  that  sorrow  which  has  drawn  your 
anger. 

Is  the  sad  native  of  Calista's  breast. 

Sci  Now  by  the  sacred  dust  of  that  dear  saint 
Tlutwas  thy  mother;  by  her  wondrous  goodness, 
Her  soft,  her  tender,  most  complying  sweetness, 
Iiwear,  some  sullen  thought  that  shuns  the  light. 
Larks  underneath  that  sadness  in  thy  visage. 
But  mark  me  well ,  though  by  yon  heaven  1 
love  thee 

As  much,  I  think,  as  a  fond  parent  can; 
Yetsfaouldstthou  (which  the  powers  above  forbid) 
E*er  slain  the  honour  of  thy  name  with  infamy, 
rU  cast  thee  off,  as  one  whose  impious  hands 
Had  rent  asunder  nature^s  nearest  ties. 
Which  once  divided,  never  join  sgain. 
To-day  Fve  made  a  noble  youth  thy  husband ; 
CoDsiaer  well  his  worth ;  reward  his  love ; 
Be  willing  to  be  happy,  and  thou  art  so. 

\ExiL 

Cal,  How  hard  is  the  condition  of  our  sex, 
Through  evVy  slate  of  life  the  slaves  of  roan ! 
In  all  the  dear  delightful  days  of  youth 
A  rigid  father  dictates  to  our  wills. 
And  deals  out  pleasure  with  a  scanty  hand. 
To  his,  the  tyrant  husband^s  reign  succeeds; 
Proud  with  opinion  of  superior  reason. 
He  holds  domestic  business  and  devotion 
All  we  are  capable  to  know,  and  shuts  us, 
Like  cloistered  idiots,  from  the   wbrld^s  ac- 
quaintance, 

And  aH  the  joys  offreedom.  Wherefore  are  we 
Bom  with  liigh  souls,  but  to  assert  ourselves. 
Shake  off  this  vile  obedience  they  exact, 
Aod  claim  an  equal  empire  o*er  the  world? 

[Sfie  sits  doivn. 

Enter  Horatio. 
ffor.  She^s  here !  yet,  oh !  my  tongue  is  at  a  loss. 
Teach  me,  some  powV,  that  happy  art  of  speech. 
To  dress  my  purpose  up  in  gracious  words; 
&ich  as  may  softly  steal  upon  her  soul, 
And  never  waken  the  tempestuous  passions. 
By  heav*n  she  weeps ! — Forgive  me,  fair  Calista, 
[She  starts  up, 
HI  presume  on  privilege  of  friendship, 

join  my  grief  to  yours,  and  mourn  the  evils 
That  hurt  your  peace,  and  quench  those  eyes 
in  tears. 

Cat  To  steal  unlookM  for,  on  my  private 
sorrow. 

Speaks  not  the  man  of  honour,  nor  the  friend. 
But  rather  means  the  spy. 

ifor.  Unkindly  said! 
for,  oh!  as  sure  as  you  accuse  me  falsely, 
I  come  to  prove  myself  Calista's  friend. 

CaL  You  are  my  husband^s  friend,  the  friend 
of  Aitamont  1 


Hor.  Are  you  not  one?  Are  you  not  join*d 
by  heaven, 
Each  interwoven  with  the  other^s  fate? 
Then  who  can  give  his  friendship  but  to  one  ? 
Who  can  be  Altamont*s  and  not  Calista*s? 
Ca/.  Force,  and  the  wills  of  our  imperious 
rulers. 

May  bind  two  bodies  in  one  wretched  chain; 
But  minds  wiU  still  look  back  to  their  own  choice. 
Hor*  When  souls  that  should  agree  to  will 

the  same,  ' 
To  have  one  common  object  for  their  wishes^ 
Look  different  wa^'4,  regardless  of  each  other, 
Think  what  a  tram  of  wretchedness  ensues: 
Love  shall  be  banished  from  the  genial  bed, 
The  niffht  shall  all  be  lonely  and  unquiet, 
And  ev  ry  day  shall  be  a  day  of  cares. 

CaL   Then  all  the  boasted  oflice   of  thy 

friendship. 

Was  but  to  tell  Calista  what  a  wretch,  she  \%, 
Alas!  what  needeth  that? 

Hor,  Oh!  rather  say, 
I  came  to  tell  her  how  she  might  be  happy; 
To  sooth  the  secret  anguish  of  her  soul; 
Tb  comfort  that  fair  mourner,  that  forlorn  one, 
And  teach  her  steps  to  know  the  paths  of  peace. 

CcU,  Say,  thou,  to  whom  this  paradise  is 
known. 

Where  lies  the  blissful  region?  Mark  my  way 
to  it; 

For,  oh!  His  sure,  I  long  to  be  at  rest. 
Hor,  TJien — to  be  good  is  to  be  happy — 
Angels 

Are  happier  than  mankind,  because  they^re 
better. 

Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow;  His  the  fiend, 
Th*  avenging  ficud,  that  follows  us  behind 
With  whips  and  stings.  The  blest  know  none 
of  this. 

But  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind, 

And  fmd  the  height  of  ail  their  heaven  is  goodness. 

CaL  And  what  bold  parasile^s  officious  tongue 
Shall  dare  to  tax  Calista^s  name  with  guilt? 

Hor,  None  should;  but  His  a  busy,  talking 
world. 

That  with  licentious  breath  blows  like  the  wind. 
As  freely  on  the  palace  as  th«  cottage. 

CoL  vVhat  mystic  riddle  lurks  beneath  thy 
words. 

Which  thou  wouldst  seem  unwilling  to  express. 
As  if  it  meant  dishonour  to  my  virtue? 
Away  with  this  ambiguous  shuflfling  phrase, 
And  let  thy  oracle  be  understood. 
Hor,  Ldthario! 

CaL  Ha !  what  wouldst  thou  mean  by  him  ? 
Hor.  Lothario  and  Calista!  — Thus  they  join 
Two  names,  which  heaven  decreed  should  never 
meet. 

Hence  have  the  talkers  of  this  populous  city 
A  shameful  tale  to  tell,  for  public  sport. 
Of  an  unhappy  beauty,  a  false  fair  one. 
Who  plighted  to  a  noble  youth  her  faith. 
When  she  had  giv*n  her  honour  to  a  wretch. 

CaL  Death  and  confusion  1  Have  I  liv*d  to  this  ? 
Thus  to  be  treated  with  unmanly  insolence  I 
To  be  the  sport  of  a  loose  ruflian^s  tongue'I 
Thus  to  be  usM !  thus !  like  the  vile»t  creature 
That  ever  was  a  slave  to  vice  and  infamy. 

Hor,  By  honour  and  fair  truth,  you  wrong 
me  much;^  , 
For,  on  my  soul,  nol^ie^  t^iio0@tiM€:essi(y 
Could  urge  my  tongue  to  this  ungrafelul  office. 
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I  came  with  strong  reluctance,  as  if  death 
Had  stood  across  mj  way  to  save  your  honour, 
Yours  and  ScioIto*s,  yours  and  Altamont^s 
Like  one  who  ventures  through  a  burning  pile, 
To  save  his  lender  wife,  with  ail  her  brood 
Of  little  fondlings,  from  the  dreadful  ruin. 

CaL  Is  tliis  the  famous  fnend  of  Altamont, 
For  noble  worth  and  deeds  of  arras  renownM? 
Is  this  the  tale-bearing  officious  fellow. 
That  watches  for  intelligence  from  eyes ; 
This  wretched  Argus  o^  a  jealous  husband, 
'  That  fills  his  easy  ears  witn  monstrous  tales. 
And  makes  him  toss,  and  rave,  and  wreak 
at  length 

Bloody  revenge  on  his  defenceless  wife,  . 
Who  guiltless  dies,  because  her  fool  ran  mad? 

Hor,  Alas !  this  rage  is  vain ;  for  if  your  fame 
Or  peace  be  worth  your  care,  you  must  be  calm, 
Ana  listen  to  the  means  are  left  to  save  ^em. 
'Tis  now  the  lucky  minute  of  your  fate. 
By  me  your  genius  speaks,  by  me  it  warns  you, 
Never  to  see  that  cursM  Lothario  more; 
L^nless  you  mean  to  be  despisM,  be  shunn*d 
By  all  our  virtuous  maids  and  noble  matrons; 
.L'oless  you  have  devoted  this  rare  beauty 
To  infamy,  diseases,  prostitution — 

Cal.  Dishonour  blast  thee,  base,  unmannerM 
slave ! 

That  dar^st  forget  my  birth,  and  sacred  sex, 
And  shock  me  with  the  rude,  unhallo  wM  sound ! 
Hor,  Here  kneel,  amd  in  the  awful  iace  of 
heaven 

Breathe  out  a  solemn  vow,  never  to  see. 
Nor  think,  if  possible,  on  him  that  ruinM  thee; 
Or,  by  my  Altamont^s  dear  life,  I  swear, 
This  paper;  nay,  you  must  not  fly— This  paper, 

[Holding  her. 
This  guilty  paper  shall  divulge  your  shame. 

CaL   What  meanest  thou  by  that  paper? 
What  contrivance 
Hast  thou  been  forcing  to  deceive  my  father; 
To  turn  his  heart  afi^ainst  his  wretched  ciaughter: 
That  Altamont  and  thou  may  share  his  wealth? 
A  wrong  like  this  will  make  me  ev*n  forget 
The  weakness  of  my  sex. — Oh,  for  a  sword, 
To  urge  my,  vengeance  on  the  villain's  hand 
That  forgM  the  scroll ! 

Hon  Behold  !  Can  this  be  forg'd? 
See  where  Calista^s  name  — 

[Showing  ffie  Letter  near. 

Col,  To  atoms  thus,  [Tearing  it. 

Thus  let  me  tear  the  vile,  detested  falsehood, 
The  wicked,  lying  evideace  of  shame. 

Hor,  Confusion! 

Cal,  Henceforth,  thou  officious  fool, 
Meddle  no  more,  nor  dare,  ev'n  on  thy  life. 
To  breathe  an  accent  that  may  touch  my  virtue. 
I  am  myself  the  guardian  of  my  honour. 
And  will  not  bear  so  insolent  a  monitor. 

Enter  Altamont. 
Alt*  Where  is  my  life,  my  love,  my  charm- 
ing bride, 

Joy  of  my  heart,  and  pleasure  of  my  eyes? 
Disordered! — and  in  tears! — Horatio  too! 
My  friend  is  in  amaze -r- What  can  it  mean? 
Tell  me,  Calista,  who  has  done  thee  wrong, 
That  my  swift  sword  ma^  find  out  the  offender, 
And  do  thee  ample  justice. 

Cal,  Turn  to  nim. 

Alt,  Horatio  ! 
^^Cal,  To  that  insolent 


Alt,  My  friend! 
Could  he  do  this?  Have  I  not  found  him  just, 
Honest  as  truth  itself?  and  could  he  break 
The  sanctity  of  friendship  ?  Could  he  wound 
The  heart  of  Altamont  in  his  Calista? 

Cal,  I  thought  what  justice  I  should  find 
from  thee! 
Go  fawn  upon  him,  listen  to  his  tale, 
Thou  art  perhaps  confederate  in  his  mischief, 
And  wilt  believe  the  legend,  if  he  tells  it. 

Alt,  Oh,  impious !  what  presumptuous  wrelch 
shall  dare 
To  offer  at  an  injury  like  that? 
Priesthood,'  nor  age,  nor  cowardice  itself. 
Shall  save  him  from  the  fury  of  my  vengeance. 

Cal,  The  man  who  darM  to  do  it  waslloratio; 
Thy  darling  friend ;  'twas  Altamont's  Horatio. 
But  mark  me  well;  while  thy  divided  heart, 
Dotes  on  a  yillain  that  has  wrong'd  me  thus,' 
No  force  shall  drag  me  to  thy  hated  bed.  i 
Nor  can  my  cruel  father's  pow'r  do  more 
Than  shut  me  in  a  cloister :  there,  well  pleased, 
Religious  hardships  will  I  learn  to  bear. 
To  nst  and  freeze  at  midnight  hours  of  pray'r: 
Nor  think  it  hard,  within  a  lonely  cell, 
With  melancholy,  speechless  saints  to  dwell; 
But  bless  the  day  I  to  that  refuge  ran. 
Free  from  the  marriage  chain,  and  from  that 
tyrant,  man.  [Exit 

AIL  She's  gone ;  and  as  she  went,  ten  thou- 
sand fires 

Shot  from  her  angry  eyes;  as  if  sfae  meant 
Too  well  to  keep  the  cruel  vow  she  made. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  man,  Horatio,  tell  me, 
What  means  this  wild  confusion  iu  thy  looks; 
As  if  thou  wert  at  variance  with  thyself, 
Madness  and  reason  combating  with  thee, 
And  thou  wert  doubtful  which  should  get  the 
better? 

Hor,  I  would  be  dumb  for  ever;  but  thy  felc 
Has  otherwise  decreed  it.    Thou  hast  seen 
That  idol  of  thy  soul,  that  fair'  Calista; 
Thou  hast  beheld  her  tears. 

AlL  I  have  seen  her  weep; 
I  have  seen  that  lovely  one,  that  dear  Calista, 
Complaining,  in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow, 
That   thou,   my   friend   Horatio,   thou  hast 
wrong'd  her. 
Hor.  That  I  have  wrong'd  her!   Had  her 
eyes  been  fed 
From  that  rich  stream  which  warms  her  heart, 

and  number'd 
For  ev'ry  falling  tear  a  drop  of  blood, 
It  had  not  been  loo  much;  for  she  has  ruinM 
thee, 

Ev'n  thee,  my  Altamont.  She  has  undone  thee. 

Alt  Dost  thou  join  ruin  with  Calista's  name? 
What  is  so  fair,  so  exquisitely  good  ? 
Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express, 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love? 
Does  she  not  come,  like  wisdom,  or  good  fortuoe. 
Replete  with   blessings,  giving   wealth  and 
honour? 

Hor.  It  had  been  better  thou  hadst  Uv'd  a 
beggar, 

And  fed  on  scraps  at  great  men  s  surly  doors, 
Than  to  have  match'd  with  one  so  false,  so  fatal. 

Alt.  It  is  too  much  for  friendship  to  allow  thee. 
Because  I  tamely  bore  the  wrong  thou  didst  her, 
Thou  dost  avow  the  b^b'rous,  i)rutal  part, 
And  urffe  thenj^jmiigj^y^^O^W 


Hor.l  see  she  nas  got  possesion  of  thy  heart, 
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She  bas  cbarm*d  thee,  like  a  siren,  to  her  bed, 
Widi  looks  of  love,  and  with  enchanting  sounds : 


Oh,  turn  your  cl^uel  swords  upon  Lavinia. 
If  you  mustouench  your  impious  rage  in  blood. 


Too  late  the  rocks  and  quicksands  -will  appear,  Jiehold,  my  neart  shall  give  you  all  her  store, 

i»rL^_  .L  1  — — 4k«  r«:«uu..  X^^^  I'Yo  saye  those  dearer  streams  that  flo%y  from 

yours. 

jilL  Tis  -well  thou  hast  found  a  safeguard; 
none  but  this. 
No  powV  on  earth,  could  save  thee  from  my  fury. 

/for.  Safety  from  thee! 
Away,  vain  boy !  Hast  thou  forgot  the  revVence 
Due  to  my  arm,  thy  first,  thy  'great  example. 
Which  pointed  out  thy  way  to  noble  daring, 
And  show*d  thee  what  it  was  to.be  a  man? 
Zap.  What  busy,  meddling  fiend,  what  foe 
to  goodness, 
Could  kindle  such  a  discord? 

Hor,  Ask*st  thou  what  made  us  foes  ?  Twas 
.  base  ingratitude, 
*Twaj  such  a  sin  to  friendship,  as  heaVn^s  mercy, 
That  stnTcs  with  man^s  untoward,  monstrous 
wickedness. 

Unwearied  with  forgiving,  scarce  could  pardon. 
He  who  was  all  to  me,  child,  brother,  friend, 
With  barbVous,  bloody  malice,  sought  my  life. 
^//.  Thou  art  my  sister,  and  I  would  not 
make  thee 
The  lonely  mourner^ of  a  widow*d  bed; 
Therefore  thy  husband's  life  is  safe :  but  warn  him. 
No  more  to  know  this  hospitable  roof. 
He  has  but  ill  repaid  Sciolto^s  bounty. 
We  must  not  meet;  *tis  dangerous.  Farewell. 

[He  is  going,  Lavinia  holds  Mm, 
Lav,  Stay,  iltamont,  my  brother,  stay; 
Alt,  It  cannot,  sha*not  be  —  you  must  not 
Lav,  Look  kindly,  then.  [hold  me. 

AlL  Each  minute  t^at  1  stay, 
Is  a  new  injury  to  fair  Calista. 
From  thy  false  friendship,  to  her  arms  Til  fly ; 
Then  own,  the  joys  which  on  her  charms  attend, 
Have  more  than  paid  me  for  my  faithless  friend. 

[Breaks  from  Lavinia,  and  exit, 
Hor,  Oh,  raise  thee,  my  Lavinia,  from  the  earth. 
It  is  too  much ;  this  tide  of  flowing  grief. 
This  wondrous  waste  of  tears,  too  much  to  give 
To  an  ungrateful  friend,  and  cruel  brother. 
Lav,  Is  there  not  cause  for  weeping?  Oh, 
Horatio! 

A  brother  and  a  husband  were  my  treasure, 
*Twas  all  the  little  wealth  that  poor  Lavinia 
Sav'd  from  the  shipwreck  of  her  father^s  fortunes. 
One  half  is  lost  alreiady.    If  thou  l«avV  me. 
If  thou  shouldst  prove  unkind  to  me ,  as  Al- 
tamont, 

Whom  shall  I  find  to  pity  my  distress. 
To  have  compassion  on  a  helpless  wanderer. 
And  give  her  where  to  lay  her  wretched  head  ? 
Hor,  Why  dost  thou  wound  me  with  thy 
soft  complainings  ? 
Though  Altamont  be  false,  and  use  me  hardly. 
Yet  think  not  I  impute  his  crimes  to  thee. 
Talk  not  of  being  forsaken ;  for  Fll  keep  thee 
Next  to  my  heart,  my  certain  pledge  of  happiness. 
Lav.  Ihen  you  will  love  me  still,  cherish 
me  ever, 

And  hide  me  from  misfortune  in  your  bosom? 

Hor,  But  for  the  love  I  owe  the  good  Sciolto, 
From  Genoa,  from  falsehood  and  inconstancy, 
To  some  more  honest,  distant  clime  Td  go. 
Nor  would  I  be  beholden  to  my  country, 
For  aught  but  thee,  the  partner  of  my  flight. 

Lav,  And  I  would  fpllpw^the^  JipnadkeM^  *hee, 
My  country,  brotheP;9'ilfMdsr'eVPai^  have 


When  thou  art  wrecked  upon  the  faithless  ore. 
Then  vainly  wish  thou  hadst  not  left  thy  friend, 
i  To  follow  her  delusion. 

tAlL  If  thy  friendship 
Does  chvciishly  deny  my  love  a  room, 
It  is  not  worth  my  keeping;  I  disclaim  it.' 
Hor,  Canst  thou  so  soon  forget  what  Tve 
been  to  thee? 
1  sharM  the  task  of  nature  with  thy  father, 
Aod  formM  with  care  thy  unezperiencM  youth 
To  virtue  and  to  arms. 

'IV  noble  father,  oh,  thou  light  young  man! 
I  VVould  he  have  usM  me  thus  ?  One  fortune 
I  fed  us; 

>  For  his  was  ever  mine,  mine  his,  and  both 

Together  flourish*d ,  and  together  fell. ' 

He  call'd  me  friend,  like  thee:  would  he  have 
left  me 

Thus  for  a  woman,  and  a  Tile  one,  too? 
Alt,  Thou  canst  not,  darst  not  mifan  it! 
Sneak  again, 
Ssj,  who  is  vile;  *ut  dare  not  name  Calisla. 

Hor,  I  had  not  spoke  at  first,  unless  compelPd. 
^J^A  forcM  to  clear  myself;  but  since  thus  urgM 
1  must  avow,  I  do  not  know  a  viler. 
AU,  Thou  wert  my  father*s  friend;  he  lovM 
thee  well ; 
A  kind  of  venerable  mark  of  him 
Uaogs  round  thee,  and  protects  thee  firom  my 
vengeance. 

1  cannot,  dare  not  lift  my  sword  against  thee, 
Bnt  henceforth  never  let  me  see  thee  more. 

[Going  out. 

Hor,  I  love  thee  still,  ungrateful  as  thou  art, 
Aodmustand  will  preserve  tne^  from  dishonour, 
Et^  in  despite  ot  thee.  [Holds  him* 

AIL  Let  go  my  arm. 

Hor,  If  honour  be  thy  care,  if  thou  wouldst  live 
Without  the  name  of  credulous,  wittol  husband. 
Avoid  thy  bride,  shun  her  detested  bed, 
llie  joys  it  yields  are  dashM  with  poison  — 

To  urge  me  but  a  minute  more  is  fatal. 

Hor,  She  is  polluted,  stainM  — 

AU,  Madness  and  raging! 
But  hence — 

Hor,  Dishonoured  by  the  man  you  hate  — 
AIL  I  pr'y thee  loose  me  yet,  for  tby  own  sake. 
If  life  he  worth  thy  keeping — 
Hor.  By  Lothano. 

Ml  Perdition  take  thee,  villain,  for  the  false- 
hood! [Strikes  hirn. 
Now,  nothing  but  thy  life  can  make  atonement. 
Hor.  A  blow!  thou  hast  us'd  me  well  — 

[Drafvs, 

Ml  This  to  thy  heartr- 
Hor,  Yet  hold— By  heaven  his  father*s  in  his 
face ! 

Spite  of  my  wrongs,  my  heart  runs  o'er  with 
tenderness. 

And  I  could  rather  die  myself  than  hurt  him. 

AlL  Defend  thyself;  for  by  much-wrong'd  love, 
1  swear,  the  f»oor  evasion  shall  not  save  thee. 

Hor,  Yet  hold — thou  know'st  I  dare. 

[Thejr  fighL 

Enter  LAYnriA,  who  runs   betvpeen  their 
Swords 

My  brother,  my  Horatio !  Is  it  possible  ? 
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Though  miners  a  little  all,  yet  were  it  more. 
And  better  far,  it  should  be  left  for  thee, 
And  all  that  I  would  keep  should  be  Horatio. 
So,  when  a  merchant  sees  his  vessel  lost, 
Though  richly  freighted  from  a  foreign  coast, 
Gladly,  for  life,  the  treasure  he  would  give, 
And  only  wishes  to  escape,  and  live: 
Gold  ana  his  gains  no  more  employ  his  mind; ) 
But  driving  o^er  the  billows  with  the  wind,  > 
Cleaves  to  one  faithful  plank,  and  leaves  the) 
rest  behind.  \ExeunL 

ACT  IV. 
ScEKB  h—A  Garden. 
Lothario  cmd  Calista  discovered. 
Loth.  Weep  not,  my  fair;  but  let  the  god 
of  love 

Laugh  in  thy  ejes,  and  revel  in  thy  heart, 
Kindle  again  his  torch,  and  hold  it  high, 
To  lignt  us  to  new  joys.    Nor  let  a  thought 
Of  discord,  or  disquiet  past,  molest  thee; 
But  ta  a  long  oblivion  give  thy  cares, 
And  let  us^melt  the  present  hour  in  bliss. 

Cfil.  Seek  not  to  sooth  me  with  thy  fsdse 
endearments, 
To  charm  me  with  thy  inftness :  *tis  in  vain : 
Thou  canst  no  more  betray,  nor  I  be  ruin'd. 
The  hours  of  folly  and  of  fond  delight. 
Are  wasted  all,  and  fled ;  those  that  remain 
Are  doomM  to  weeping,  an^ish,  and  repentance. 
I  come  to  charge  thee  with  a  long  account 
Of  all  the  sorrows  I  have  known,  already, 
And  all  I  have  to  come  ;  thou  hast  undone  me. 

Loth.  Unjust  Calista!  dost  thou  call  it  ruin 
To  love  as  we  have  done;  to  meK,  to  languish, 
To  wish  for  somewhat  exquisitely  happy. 
And  then  be  blest  eVn  to  that  wishes  height? 
To  die  with  joy,  and  straight  to  live  agam; 
Speechless  to  gaze,  and  with  tumultuous  trans- 
port— ' 

Cah  Oh,  let  me  hear  no  more;  I  cannot 
bear  it; 

Tis  deadly  to  remembrance.    Let  that  night, 
That  guilty  night,  be  blotted  from  the  year; 
For  *twas  the  night  that  gave  me  up  to  shame, 
To  sorrow,  to  the  false  Lothario. 

Loth,  flear  this,  ye  powVs!  mark,  how  the 
fair  deceiver 
Sadly  complains  of  violated  truth ; 
She  calls  me  false,  ev^n  she,  the*  faithless  she, 
Whom  day  and  night,  whom  heaven  and  earth, 

have  heard 
Sighing  to  vow,  and  tenderly  protest. 
Ten  thousand  times,  she  woula  be  only  mine; 
And  yet,  behold,  she  has  giv*n  herself  away. 
Fled  from  my  arms,  and  wedded  to  another, 
Ev*n  to  the  man  whom  most  I  hate  on  earth. — 

Co/.  Art  thou  so  base  to  upbraid  me  with 
a  crime,  * 
Which  nothing  but  thy  cruelty  could  cause?. 
If  indignation  raging  in  my  soul, 
For  thy  unmanly  insolence  and  scorn, 
L'rgM  me  to  do  a  deed  of  desperation, 
And  wound  myself  to  be  revengM  on  thee. 
Think  whom  I  should  devote  to  death  and  hell, 
Whom  curse  as  my  undocf,  but  Lothario; 
Hadst  thou  been  just,  not  all  Scioho*s  powV, 
Not  all  the  vows  and  prayers  of  sighing  Altamont, 
Could  have  prevaiPd,  or  won  me  to  forsake  thee. 

Loth.  How  have  I  failM  in  justice,  or  in  love  ? 
Bums  not  my  flame  as  brightly  as  at  first? 


PENITENT.  [Act  IV. 

Ev*h  now  my  heartbeats  high,  I  languish  for  thee, 
My  transpoiisare  as  fierce,  as  strong  my  wbhes, 
As  if  thou  ne^er  hadst  blessM  me  with  thy  beauty. 
CeU.  How  didst  thou  dare  to  think  that  1 
would  live 

A  slave  to  base  desires  and  brutal  pleasures, 
To  be  a  wretched  Wanton  for  thy  leisure, 
To  toy  and  waste  an  hour  of  idle  time  with? 
My  soul  disdains  thee  for  so  mean  a  thought 
Loth.  The  driving  storm  of  passion  will 
have  waj. 

And  I  must  yield  before  it.  Wert  thou  calm, 
Love,  the  poor  criminal  whom  thou  hastdoomM, 
Has  yet  a  thousand  tender  things  to  plead, 
To  charm  thy  rage,  and  mitigate  his  fate. 

Enter  Altamokt  behind. 
Alt.  Ha!  do  I  live  and  wake?  [Aside. 
Col.  Hadst  thou  been  true,  how  happy  had 
I  been! 

Not  Altamont,  but  thou,  hadst  been  my  lord. 
But  wherefore  namM  I  happiness  with  thee? 
It  is  for  thee,  for  thee,  that  I  am  cursM; 
For  thee  my  secret  soul  eadi,hour  arraigns  me, 
Calls  me  to  answer  for  my  virtue  stainM, 
My  honour  lost  to  thee :  for  thee  it  hauots  me 
With  stern  Sciolto  vowing  vengeance  on  me, 
With  Altamont  complaining  for  his  wrongs— 

AlL  Behold  him  here —    \Coming  forward. 

Cal.  Ah !  {SUzrtin^. 
^  AIL  The  wretch !  whom  thou  hast  made. 
Curses  and  sorrows  hast  thou  heaped  upon  him. 
And  vengeance  is  the  only  good  th^t^s  left. 

\Drawing. 

Loth.  Thou  hast  ta*en  me  somewhat  una- 
wares, 'tis  true: 
But  love  and  war  take  turns,  like  day  and  sight, 
And  little  preparation  serves  my  turn, 
Equal  to  both,  and  arm*d  for  either  field, 
VVeVe  long  been  foes ;  this  moment  ends  our 
quarrel; 

Earth,  heav*n,  and  fair  Calista,  judge  the  combat! 

E They  fight;  Lothario  falls, 
y  genius  is  the  stronger! 
Thou  hast  prevailed ! — My  fierce,  ambitious  soul 
Declining  droops,  and  all  her  fires  grow  pale; 
Yet  let  not  this  advantage  swell  thy  pride, 
(  conquered  in  my  turn,  in  love  I  triumphed. 
Those  joys  are  loJgM  beyond  the  reach  of  fate; 
That  sweet  revenge  comes  smiling  to  my 
thoughts. 

Adorns  my  fall,  and  cheei's  my  heart  in  dying. 

ibies. 

Cal,  And  what  remains  for  me,  beset  with 

shame. 

Encompassed  round  with  wretelMdni-ss?  There  is 
But  this  one  way  to  break  the  toil,* and  'scape. 

[^She  catches  up  Lothario^s  Sn^ord, 
and  offers  to  kiU  herself;  Alta- 
mont runs  to  her,  and  tf^rests  it 
from  Iter. 
Alt,  What  means  thy  frantic  rage? 
Cal.  Off!  let  me  go. 

Alt.  Oh!  thou  hast  more  than  murder'd  me; 
yet  still, 

Still  art  thou  here !  and  my  soul  starts  with  hom>r« 
At  thought  of  any  danger  that  may  reach  tbee. 
Cal.  rhink^st  thou  I  mean'  to  live  ?  to  be 
forgiven  ? 

Oh,  thou  hast 'known  but  little  of  Calista! 
If  thou  hadst  never  <heard  my  shajne,  if  only 
The  midnight  ^miiiM'sSl^^  hstd  seen  il» 
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not  hear  to  be  repro«ch*d  by  tbem, 
£^  doira  deep  to  find  a  ^me  beneath, 
lid  liide  me  from  tbeir  beanu. 

SdffrMn^  Wiiat,  bo!  my  ion! 

CgLa  ittbe  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  fathei^? 
Va^!  Confiisioa!  let 'the  Aorm  come  on, 
Id ik tumuliuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me; 
ilMay  devoted  bark,  ye  surges,  break  it! 
%brmj  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises.  ^ 
iJVko  I  am  lost,  sunk  to  the  bottom  low,  ' 
Ibce  doll  return,  and  all  be  calm  again. 

I  Enter  Sciolto. 

'  Sa\  Et'd  novr  Rossano  leapM  the  garden 
wall — 

Ba!  death  has  been  among  you — Oh,  my  fears ! 
lasknigiitthouhadata  dilrrence  with  thy  friend, 
because  thou  gav^st  me  for  it^  was  a  damnM  one. 
piiit  thott  not  wronff  the  man  who  told  thee 
L  truth? 
IpNsme  quidk-t. 

JlOh!  press  me  not  to  speak; 
Sv^Mwrny  heart  is  breaking,  and  the  mention 
V?iD  lay  me  dead  before  you4  See  that  body, 
lid  guess  my  shatnel  my  ruinl  Oh,  CaKsta! 
iScL  ll  is  enough!  but  I  am  slow  to  execute, 
^  justice  lingers  in  my  lazy  hand ; 
I  let  me  wipe  dishonour  from  my  name, 
cut  thee  from  the  earth,  thou  stain  to 
'  "R^Jodness— 
[0//er$tokiUCaUsia;  AJ^amont  holds  him. 
Ml,  Stay  thee,  Sciolto,  thou  rash  father,  sta^f , 
Irtum  the  point  on  me,  and  through  my  breast 
bt  out  the  bloody  passage  to  Csdista ; 
|e  skaJl  my  love  be  perfect,  while  for  her 
I  die,  for  whom  alone  I  wishM  to  live« 
fCaU  No,  Altamont;  my  heart,  that  scornM 
.  tby  loYe, 

M  Dever  be  indebted  to  thy  pity* 
ktt  torn,  defacM,  and  wretciied  as  I  seem, 
31 1  have  sometbinff  of  Sciolto^s  virtue, 

yes,  my  father,  I  applaud  thy  justice  { 
Ae  borne,  and  I  will  bless  thee  for  the  blow; 
iBercifui,  and  free  me  from  my  pain; 
h  sharp,  Si%  terrible,  and  I  coUld  curse 
^  cheerful  day,  men,  earth,  and  heav*n,  and 
L ,  thee, 

ITD  thee,  thou  venerable^  ^od,  old  man, 
ftt  being  author  of  a  wretch  like  me* 
\  Set,  Thy  pious  care  has  giv*n  me  tijne  to  think, 
Msav*d  me  from  a  crime ;  then  rest,  my  sword ; 
U  bonour  have  I  kept  thee  ever  sacred, 
hr  wiU  I  stain  thee  with  a  rash  revenge, 
h,  mark  me  well,  I  will  have  justice  done; 
Bope  oot  to  bear 'away  thy  crimes  ^unpunish^d; 
I  jill  see  justice  executed  on  thee, 
Vn  to  a  Roman  strictness ;  and  thou,  nature, 
Or  whatsoever  thou  art  that  plead^st  within  me, 
Pesltll;  thy  tender  strugglings  are  in  vain. 
CaL  Then  am  I  doomd  to  live,  and  b«f  r 

your  triumph? 
To  groan  beneath  your  scorn  and  fierce  up- 

braiding, 

P«y  to  be  reproachM ,  and  have  my  misery 
At  mom,  at  noon,  at  night,  told  over  to  me  ? 
{•  this,  is  this  the  merCy  of  a  father? 
I       beg  to  die,  and  he  denies  me. 

ScL  Hence  firom  my  sight  I  thy  iathef  cannot 
J,  ^    bear  thee ; 

l^vilh  thy  infiiroy  to  some  dark  cell, 

the  confines  of  eternal  nifht, 
[iflottniiiig,  misfortunei  cares,  and  anguish  dwell ; 


Where  u^ly  shaibe  hide^  her  opprobrious  head, 
And*  death  and  hell  detested  ruJe  maintain; 
There  howl  out  the  remainder  of  thy  life, 
And  wish  thy  name  may  be  tio  more  remembered. 

Cal,  Yes,  I  will  fly  to  some  such  dismal  place. 
And  be  more  curs*d  than  you  can  wish  I  were ; 
This  fatal  form,  that  drew  on  .  my  undoing, 
Fasting,  and  tears,  and' hardships,  shall  destroy; 
Nor  light,  nor  food,  nor  comfort  will  I  know, 
Nor  auffht  that  may  continue  hated  life* 
Then  when  you  see  me  meagre,  wan,and  changed, 
StretchM  at  my  length,  and  dying  in  my  (iave. 
On  that  cold  earth  I  mean  shall  be  my  grave. 
Perhaps  yoii  may  relent,  and  sighing  say, 
At  length ber  tears  have  "VirashM  her  stains  away ; 
At  length  His  time  her  pnnishm^t  should  cease; 
Die,  thou  "poor  sufTring  wretch,  and  be  at  peace. 

[Exit. 

Sci,  Who  of  my  aerrants  wait  titere  r 

Enter  tfpo  or  three  SerpontH* 
Raise  that  body,,  and  bear  it  in.    On  yoUr  lives 
Take  car^  my  doors  be  guarded  well,  that  none 
Pass  out,  or  enter,  but  oy  my  appointment. 
[Exeunt  Servants,  wth  Lothario's  Bod/. 
Au.  There  is  a  fatal  fury  in  your  visage. 
It  biases  fierce,  and. menaces  destruction. 
I  tremble  at  the  vengeance  which  you  meditate 
On  the  poor,  faithless,  lovely,  dear  Calista. 
Sai.  Hast  thou  not  read  what  brate  Virgi- 
nias did? 

With  hi)  own  hand  he  slew  his  only  daughter, 
To  save  her  from  the  fierce  Decemtir^s  lust. 
He  slew  her  yet  uttspoited,  to  prevent 
The  shame  which  she  mJffht  know.  Then  trhat 

should  i  do  ? 
But  thou  hast  tyM  my  hand.— I  wo^not  kill  her; 
Yet,  by  the  ruin  she  has  brought  upon  us. 
The  common  infamy  that  brands  us  both, 
She  sha^not  ^scape. 

,  Alt  You  mean  that  she  shall  die  then? 

Sci.  Ask  me  not  what,  nor  how  I  have  resolvM, 
For  all  within  is  anarchy  and  uproan 
Oh,  Altamont!  what  a  vast  scheme  of  joy- 
Has  this  one  day  destroyed?  Well  did  I  hope 
This  daughter  would  have  blessM  my  latter  days$ 
T^at  I  should  live  to  see  you  the  world^s  wonder. 
So  happy,  great,  ana  good,  that  none  were 
like  ^ou. 

While  I,,  front  busy  life  and  care  set  free, 


Sorrow  and  shame  must  bring  me  to  my  grave — 
Oh,  damn  her!  damn  her! 

Enter  a  Servant* 

Serv.  Arm  yourself,  my  lord: 
Rossano,  who  but  now  escapM  the  jgardeU^ 
Has  gatherM  in  the  street  a  band  ot  rioterS| 
Who  threaten  you  and  all  yoiir  friends  with  ruin. 
Unless  Lothario  be  returnM  in  safety*  [Exit. 

Sci.  By  heav*n,  their  fury  rises  to  my  wish^ 
Nor  shall  misfortune  know  my  house  alone; 
But  thou,  Lothario,  and  thy  race  shall  pay  me 
For  all  the  sorrows  which  my  ase  is  curs  d  v(rith. 
I  think  my  name  as  great,  my  friends  as  potent^ 
As  any  in  the  state;  all  shall  be  summonM; 
I  know  that  all  will  join  their  hands  to  ours^ 
And  vindicate  tht  yengeance.  VVhen  pur  force 
Is  full  and  Wd,  w€^gi^y<^^^LWord 
22 
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[Act  V. 


To  join  with  us,  and  sacrifice  to  justice.  [Exit 
JilL  There  is  a  heavy  weifi^ht  upon  my  senses; 
A  dismal,  sullen  stiliness,  tnat  succeeds 
The  storm  of  rage  and  grief,  like  silent  death, 
AAer  the  tumult  and  the  noise  of  life. 
Would  it  were  death,  as  sure  'tis  wondrous  like  it, 
For  I  am  sick  of  living;  my  soufs  palFd, 
She  kindles  not  with  anger  or  revenue; 
Love  was  th*  informinff,  active  fire  within : 
Now  that  is  quenched,  the  mass  forgets  to  move. 
And  longs  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  earth: 

{Exit, 

ACT  y. 

Scene  L— A  Room  hung  wifft  black;  on  one 
Side  Lothario's  JBotfy  on  a  Bier;  on 
the  other  a  Table,  wUh  a  Scull  and  other 
Bones,  a  Book  cmd  a  Lamp  on  it* 
Causta  is  discovered  on  a  Couch,  4n  black ; 
her  Hair  hanging  loose  and  disordered. 
After  soft  Music  she  rises  and  comes 
•  forward* 

Cah  ^is  well!  these  solemn  sounds,  this 
pomp  of  horror, 
Are  fit  to  feed  the  frenzy  in  my  soul. 
Here's  room  for  meditation  ev'n  to  madness, 
Till  the  mind  burst  with  thinking.  This  dull  flame 
Sleeps  in  the  socket.   Sure  the  book  was  left 
To  tell  me  something; — for  instruction  then — 
He  teaches  holy  sorrow  and  contrition, 
And  penitence. — Is  it  become *an  art  then? 
A  trick  that  lazy,  dull,  luxurious  gownmen 
Can  teach  us  to  do  over?  Til  no  more  on'ti 

f Throwing  away  the  Book, 
anguish  in  my  heart,  . 
Than  all  their  pedant  discipline  e'er  knew. 
What  charnel  nas  been  rifled  for  these  bones  ? 
Fie!  this  is  pageantry; — they  look  uncouthly. 
But  what  of  that,  if  he  or  she  that  own'd  'em 
Safe  from  disquiet  sit,  and  smile  to  see 
The  farce  their  miserable  relics  play? 
But  here's  a  sight  is  terrible  indeed! 
Is  this  that  hauffhty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario, 
That  dear,  perfidious — ^Ah! — how  pale  he  looks! 
And  those  dead  eyes! 

Ascend,  ye  ghosts,  fantastic  forms  of  night, 
In  all  your  difPrent  dreadful  shapes  ascend. 
And  match  the  present  horror,  if  you  can. 

Enter  SciOLTO. 
Sci,  This  dead  of  night,  this  silent  hour  of 
darkness. 

Nature  for  rest  ordain*d,  and  soft  repose; 
And  yet  distraction  and  tumultuous  jars. 
Keep  all  our  frighted  citizens  awake: 
Amidst  the  genVal  wreck,  see  where  she  stands, 
[Pointing  to  Calista, 
Like  Helen,  in  the  ni^ht  when  Troy  was  .sack'd, 
Spectatress  of  the  mischief  which  she  made. 

Cat.  It  is  Sciolto !  -  Be  thyself,  my  soul. 
Be  strong  to  bear  his  fatal  indignation. 
That  he  might  see  thou  art  not  lost  so  far, 
Bui  somewhat  still  of  his  great  spirit  lives  - 
In  the  forlorn  Calista. 

Sci*  Thou  wert  once 
My  dauffhter.  ' 

Cal.  Happy  were  it  I  had  dy'd. 
And  never  lost  that  name. 

Sci.  That's  something  yet; 
Thou  wert  the  very  darhng  of  my  age: 
I  thouffht  the  day  too  short  to  gaze  upon  thee, 
That  all  the  blessings  I  could  gather  for  thee. 


By  cares  on  earth,  and  by  my  pray'rs  toheaVh, 
Were  litde  for  my  fondness  to  bestow; 
W^hy  didst  thon  turn  to  folly  then,  and  curse  me  ? 
CaL  Because  my  soul  was  rudely  drawn 
from  yours, 
A  poor,  imperfect  copy  of  my  &ther; 
It  was  because  I  lov'd,  and  was  a  woman. 
Sci*  Uadst  thoa  been  honest,  thou  hadst 
been  a  cherubim; 
But  of  that  joy,  as  of  a  gem  long  lost, 
Beyond  redemption  gone,  think  we  no  more. 
Hast  thou  e'er  darM  to  meditate  on  death? 
CaL  1  have,  as  on  the  end  of  shame  and 
sorrow. 

ScL  Ha !  answer  me !  Say,  hast  thou  cooUy 
thought? 

Tis  not  the  stoic's  lessons  got  ',  by  rote, 
The  pomp  of  words,  and  pedant  dissertations, 
That  can  sustain  thee  in  that  hour  of  terror; 
Books  have  taught  cowards  to  talk  nobly  of  it, 
But  when  the  trial  comes  they  stand  aghast;  . 
Hast  thou  considered  what  may  happen  a^ter  it? 
How  thy  account  may  stand,  and  what  to 
answer  ? 

Cal.'  Fve  tum'd  my  eyes  inward  upon  myself^ ' 
Where  foul  offence  and  shame  have  laid  all 
waste; 

Therefore  my  soul  abhors  the  wretched  dwelling, 
And  longs  to  find  some  better  place  of  rest 
Sci.  'Tis  justly  thought,  and  worthy  of  that 
spirit 

That  dwelt  in  ancient  Latian  breasts,  when  Rome 
Was  mistress  of  the  world.    I  would  go  on, 
And  tell  thee  all  my  purpose;  but  it  sticks 
Here  at  my  heart,  and  cannot  find  a  way. 

CaL  Then  spare  the  telling,  if  it  be  a  pain, 
And  write  the  meaning  with  your  poniard  here. 
ScL  Oh !  truly  guess^ — ^seest  thou  this  tremb- 
ling hand? 

[Holding  up  a  Dagger. 
Thrice  justice  urg'd — ahd  thrice  the  slacking 
sinews 

Forgot  their  office,  and  confess'd  the  father. 
At  length  the  stubborn  virtue  has  prevails ; 
It  must,  it  must  be  so — Oh !  take  it  then, 

[Giving  the  Dagger* 
And  know  the  rest  untaught. 

Cal.  I  understand  you. 
It  is  but  thus,  and  both  are  satisfied. 

[She  offers  to  kill  herself;  ScioUa 
catches  hold  of  her  arm. 
Sci.  A  moment,  ^ve  me  yet  a  moment's  space. 
The  stem,  the  rigid  judge  has  been  obeyM; 
Now  nature,  ana  the  father,  claim  their  tiima. 
Fve  held  the  balance  with  an  iron  hand, 
And  put  off  ev'ry  tender  human  thought. 
To  doom  my  child  to  dealh ;  but  spare  my  eyes 
The  most  unnat'ral  sight,  lest  their  strings  crack. 
My  old  brain  split,  and  I  grow  mad  wi£  horror. 
*  Cal.  Ha!  is  it  possible?  and  is  there  yet 
Some  little,  dear  remain  of  love  and  tenciemess 
For  poor,  undone  Calista,  in  your  heart? 
ScL  Oh  I  when  I  think  what  pleasure  I  look 
in  thee. 

What  joys  thou  ^av'stme  in  thy  prattling  infan^r^ 
Thy  sprightly  wit,  and  early  blooming  beauty  $ 
How  nave  I  stood  and  fed  my  eyes  upon  thee. 
Then,  lifUng  up  my  hands  and  wond'rtn^ 

blessed  thee ; 
By  my  strong  grief,  my  heart  evVi  melts  wid»- 

I  could  corse  fia«M»cf,^JbdQifi^|&it,  liimo«r. 
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For  making  me  thy  fatlier  and  ihj  judge; 
Tliott  artinj  daugnter  still. " 

CaL  For  tbat  kind  word, 
Thus  let  me  fall,  thus  humbly  to  the  earth. 
Weep  on  your  feet,  and  bless  you  for  this 
goodness. 

Ok!  His  too  much  for  this  offending  wretch, 
This  parricide^  that  murders  with  her  crimes, 
Shortens  her  father^s  age,  and  cuts  him  off, 
Ere  little  more  than  )yalf  his  years  be  numbered. 

Sci.  Would  it  were  otberwise — bat  thou 
-  must  die. — 

CaL  That  I  must  die,  it  is  my  only  comfort; 
Death  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature, 
And  life  without  it  were  not  worth  our  taking 
Come  tben. 

Thou  meagre  shade;  here  let  me  breathe  my  last, 
CharmM  with  my  father's  pity  and  forgiveness, 
More  than  if  angels  tun'd  their  golden  viols, 
And  snng  a  requiem  to  my  partmg  ^oul. 
Sci,  Vm  summonM  hence ;  ere  this  my  friends 

expect  me. 
There  is  I  know  not  what  of  sad  presage, 
Hiat  tells  me  I  shall  never  see  thee  more ; 
If  it  be  so,  this  is  our  last  farewell. 
And  these  the  parting  pangs,  which  nature  feels, 
When  anguisb  rends  tne  heartstrings  —  Oh, 

kny  daughter!  [^Exil. 
CaL  Now  tbink,  thou  cursM  Calista,  n6w 

behold 

The  desolation,  horror,  blood,  and  ruin, 
Thj  crimes  and  fatal  folly  spread  oroiind. 
That  loudly  cry  for  vengeance  on  thy  head ; 
Tet  faeav'n,  wno  knows  our  weak  imperfect 
natures,  < 

How  blind  with  passions,  and  bow  prone  to  evil, 
Makes  not  too  stnc;t  inquiry  for  offences. 
But  is  aton*d  by  penitence  and  pray V : 
Cheap  recompense !  here  Would  not  oe  receivM ; 
Nothmg  but  blood  can  make  the  expiation, 
And  cleanse  the  soul  from  inbred  deep  pollution. 
And  see,  another  inJurM  wretch  appears. 
To  call  for.  justice  from  my  tardy  hand. 

JSnter  AlTamont. 
AIL  Hail  to  you,  horrors!  hail,  thou  house 
of  death! 

And  thou,  the  lovely  mistress  of  these  shades, 
Whose  beauty  gilds  the  more  than  midnight 
darkness. 

And  makes  it  grateful  as  the  dawn  of  day. 
Oh,  take  me  in,  ^  fellow  mourner,  with  thee, 
ni number  groan  for  groan,  and  tear  for  tear; 
And  when  the  fountain  of  thy  eyes  are  dry. 
l^fine  shall  supply  the  stream,  and  weep  for  both. 
CaL  I  know  tbee  well,  thou  art  the  injurM, 
Altamont ! 

Thon  com*st  to  urge  me  with  the  wrongs  Fve 
done  thee; 

But  know  I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  life,  * 
And  in  a  moment  mean  to  set  me  free 
From  shame  and  thy  upbraiding. 

Falsely,  falsely 
Dost  thou  accuse  roe !  O,  forbid  me  not 
To  mourn  thy  loss. 

To  wish  some  better  fffte  had  rul'd  our  loves, 

^And  that  Calista  had  been  mine,  and  true. 
CdL  Oh,  AUamont !  'tis  hard  for  souls  like  mine. 

flangfaty  and  fierce,  to  yield  they've  done  amiss. 
I  But,  oh,  behold !  ray  proud,  disdainful  heart 

Bends  to  thy  gentler  virtue.   Yes,  I  own, 
[  Such  is  thy  truth,  thy  tenderness,  and  love. 


That,  were  I  not  abandoned  to  destruction^ 
With  thee  I  might  have  livM  for  ages  blcss'd. 
And  died  in  peace  within  thy  faithful  arms. 


^      Enter  Horatio. 
Hor.  Now  .mourn  iqdeed,  ye  miserable  pair! 
For  now  the  measure  of  your  woes  is  full. 
The  great,  the  good  Sciolto  dies  this  moment 
Col,  iMy  father! 

AIL  That^s  a  deadly  stroke  indeed. 
Hor,  Not  long  ago,  he  privately  went  forth, 
Attended  but  by  few,  ancT  those  unbidden. 
I  heard  which  way  he  took,  and  straight  pur- 
.  su*d  him ; 

But  found  him  comjpassM  by  Lothario's  faction. 
Almost  alone,  amiost  a  crowd  of  foes. 
Too  late  we  brought  him  aid,  and  drove  them 
back; 

Ere  that,  his  frantic  valour  had  provok'd 
The  death  he  seemM  tp  wish  for  from  their  swords. 

CcU,  And  dost  thou  bear  me  yet,  thou  pa- 
thent  earth?, 
Dostthounotlabour  with  thy  rourdVous  weight? 
And  you,  ye  glittVing,  heav'nly  host  of  stars, 
Hide  your  lair  he^ds  in  clouds,  or  I  shall  blast  you; 
For  1  am  all  contagion,  death,  and  ruin. 
And  nature  sickens  at  me.   Rest,  thou  world. 
This  parricide  shall  be  thy  plague  no  more; 
Thus,  thus  I  set  thee  free.       {SttMbs  herself, 

Hor,  Oh,  fatal  rashness ! 

Enter  Sciolto,'  pide  and  bloodjr^  supported 
by  Ser^mts* 
CciL  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Well  may'st  thou  fail ;  for  see,  the  spring  that  fed 
Thy  vitaf  stream  is  wasted,  and  runs  low. 
My  father!  will  ]rou  now,  at  last,  forgive  me. 
If,  after  all  my  turimes,  and  all-  your  suff'rings, 
I  call  you  once  again  by  that  dear  name? 
Will  you  forget  my  shame,  and  those  wide 
wounds  ? 

Lifl  up  your  hand  and  bless  me,  ere  I  go 
Down  to  my  dark'  abode, ! 

ScL  Alas,  my  daughter! 
Thou  hast  rashly  ventured  in  a  stormy  sea, 
Where  life,  fame,  virtue,  all  vrere  wreck'd 
and  lost. 

But  sure  thou  bast  borne  thy  part  in  all  the- 
anguish, 

And  smarted  with  the  pain.  Then  rest  in  peace : 
Let  silence  and  oblivion  hide  thy  name,  ^ 
And  save  thee  from  the  malice  of  posterity; 
And  may'st  thou  find  witb  heav'n  the  same 
forgiveness. 

As  with  thy  father  bere. — Die,  and  be  bappy. 
Co/.  Celestial  sounds!  Peace  dawns  upon 
my  soul. 

And  ev'ry  pain  grows  less —Oh,  gentle  Altamont! 
Think  not  too  hardly  of  me  when  I'm  gone; 
But  pity  me — Had  I  but  early  known 
Thy  wondrous  worth,  thou  excellent  youngman, 
vVe  had  been  happier  both— Now  His  too  late; 
And  yet  my  eyes  take  pleasure  to  behold  thee; 
Thou  art  their  last  dear  object — Mercy,  heav*n ! 

\Pies. 

Scu  Oh,  turn  thee  froln  that  fatal  object, 
Altamont! 

Come  near,  and  let  me  bless  thee  ere  I  die. 
To  thee  and  brave  Horatio  I  bequeath 
My  fortunies — Lay  me  by  thy  noble  father, 
And  love  my  memory  as  thpii  hast  his; 
For  thou  hast  been  m^y ^fl^rtt;Pky@a@i^jd^eav'n ! 
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Thou  that  hast  etidJess  blessings  still  in  ^re 
For  Tirtue  and  for  filial  piety, 
Let  grief,  disgrace,  and  want  be  far  away; 
But  multiply  tby  mercies  on  his  head. 
Let  honour,  greatness,  goodness,  still  be  wit^  him, 
^d  peace  in  all  his  ways —  .  [Dies, 
flor.  The  storm  of  grief  bears  hard  upon 
his  youth, 


And  bends  him,  like  a  drooping  flowV,  to  earth. 
By  such  examples  are  we  taught  to  prove 
The  sorrows  tnat  attend  unlawful  love. 
Death,  or  some  worse  misfortune,  soon  divide 
The  injured  bridegroom  from  his  giiihy  bride. 
If  you  would  have  the  nuptial  union  fast, . 
Let  yirtue  be  the  bond  that  ties  it  £ist 

[Exeunt, 


HUGHES. 

Tills  •■liable  man,  tad  elegant  aDtlior«  waa  the  aon  of  a  ciliaen  of  Xjondon,  and  fraa  born  at  Marlborough*  in  Wilt- 
shire, on  the  agih  of  Jan.  1677,  but  received  the  radiments  vif  hi*  education  in  priyalo  schools  at  London.  Erea  in  tho 
rery  earliest  parU  of  life  his  genius  seemed  to  ahovr  ittelf  equally  inclined  to  each  of  tl^e  three  sister  arts,  ausie,  poe- 
try, and  design,  in  all  wbiph  he  made  a  very  considerable  progress.  To  his  excellence  m  these  qnalifieations,  his  ces- 
lemporsry  snd  friend.  Sir*  Hichard  Steele,  bears  the  following  extraordinary  testimonial :  ''He  may  (says  that  aathor) 
be  the  emuUtjoB  of  more  persons  of  diiTerent  talents  than  any  one  I  baFo  erer  known.  His  head,  fiands,  or  hesrti 
xirere  always  employed  in  scynelhing  worthy  imitation.  His  pencil,  his  boir,  or  his  pen,  eaeh  of  which  he  nsed  in  t 
masterly  manner,  were  always  directed  to  raise  and.  entertain  his  own  mind,  or  that  of  oUiers,  to  a  more  cheerful  prose- 
cution of  what  U  noble  and  virtuous."  Such  is  the  evidence  borne  to  his  talents  br  a  writer  of  the  first  rank;  Tvt 
he  seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  pursued  these  and  oilier  polite  studies  little  further  than  by  the  waj  of  agreeable 
amusements,  updcr  frequent  confinemcjit,  occasioned  by  indisposition  and  •  valetudinarian  state  of  health.  Mr.  Haghsi 
had,  for  some  time*  an  employment  in  the  office  of  ordnance,  and  was  secretary  to  two  or  three  comausaions  oadcr 
the  great  seal  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  in  tirder  to  the  better  securing  the  docks  and  harbours  at  Portamouth,  Cbst-  1 
ham,  and  Harwich.  In  the  year  1717,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (^wper,  to  whom  our  author  had  not  long  been  kneiir^ 
thought  proper,  without  any  previous  solicitation,  to  nominate  l^im  his  secretary  for  the  eommissions  of  the  peaec,  sai 
to  distinguish  him  with  singular  marks  of  his  favour  and  affeotion ;  and,  upon  his  Lordship's  laying  Aown  the  grtSt 
seal,  he  was,  at  the  particular  recommendation  of  this  his  patron,  and  with  the  ready  concurrence  <jf  hia  successor  tbc 
£arl  of  Maeclesfield,  continued  in  the  same  employment,  which  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  decease,  tho  a7th,  of  Feb. 
S719,  being  the  very  night  on  which  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  T/u  Sieg9  of  Danuueu*  made  ita  first  appearance  on  the 
stage;  when,  after  a  life  mostly  spent  in  pain  and  sickness,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  coasumplioa  havi4g  but  bardy 
completed  his  4«d  year,  and  at  a  period  in  whkh  he  had  jiut  arrived  at  an  agreeable  competence,  and  was  advanciai, 
'  with  rapid  steps,  towards  the  pinnacle  of  fama  and  fortune*  ^t  Was  privately  horied  in  tho  vault  undor  the  disDCel 
p|'  5t  Axidrew's  chui-ch,  in  Holbom. 
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AcnD  at  Drnry  Lane  1719.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  characters  in  this  tragedy  are  fiaolj  rariod  and  dis- 
tinguished;  that  the  sentimenta  are  juat  and  well  adapted  to  the  characters;  that  it  abounds  with  beautiful  «ieaeripli»ps, 
apt  allusions  to  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  times  wherein  the  scene  is  laid#  and  with  noble  morals;  that  thedioi* 
tion  is  pure,  nnalTected  and  sublime,  without  any  meteors  of  style  or  ambitions  ornaments ;  and  that  tho  plot  is  ooadadR 
ed  in  a  simple  and  clear  mannerf   When  it  was  oQ'ered  to  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  House,  in  tho  1718,  they 

refused  to  act  it,  unless  the  author  made  an  alteration  ia  the  character  of  Phocyas,  who,  in  the  original,  had  been  pr^ 
vailed  upon  to  profess  himself  a  Mahometan:  pretending  that  he  could  not  be  a  hero,  if  he  changed  hia  religion,  aad 
that  the  audience  would  not  bear  the  sight  of  buib  after  it,  iif  how  lively  a  manner  soever  his  remorse  and  re^eataacs 
night  be  described.  The  author  (being  then  in  a  very  languishing  condition)  finding,  if  he  did  not  oomply,  hu  reis- 
tioas  won)d  probably  loose  the  bcne6t  of  the  play,  consented,  though  with  reluctance,  to  new-model  the  charoetar  ef 
Phocyas.  The. story  on  which  this  play  is  founded,  is  amply  detail«d»in  Mr.  Gibbon's  Miatory,  vol.  V.  p.  Sioi  where 
wo  find  the  real  name  of  Phocyaa  to  have  been  Jonas.  That  author  says,  ''Instead  of  a  base  reaegado,  Phoeyaa  serves 
the  Arabs  as  an  honourable  all^ ;  instead  of  prompting  their  pursuit,  ho  flies  to  the  snoeoar  of  hia  conntrymea,  aadL 
after  killiag  Caled  aad  Baraa,  is  himself  mortally  wounded,  and  expires  in  the  presence  of  JBodooMy  who  profosMS  har 
resolmion  to  take  the  Toil  at  ConsUntinople. 


CHRISTIANS. 
BUMBNSS. 
HERBIS. 
PHOCTAS. 
ART  AM  ON. 


DRAMATIC  PERSONAE. 


SBRGIUS. 
BUDOCIA. 

Officers,  Soldiers,, 
Citizens,  and  At- 
tendants* 


SARACBNS^ 
CAK.BD. 
'  ABUDAH. 
DARAN. 
SBRJABIL. 


RAPHAN. 

Officers,  Sol- 
\  diers,  and 
'Atten4^ts. 


ScBNB.  —  The  Qily  of  Oahascus,  in  Stria,  and  ^  Saracen  Camp  before  it;  and,  m 

^  last  ^ct,  a  Pfdlej^  adjacent* 


.    ACT  I. 
ScENB  L—The  Citj. 
^ter  EuMBNBSi  followed  hj  a  Crowd  o^ 
People. 

£um,  FtL  hear  no  more.   Be  gone! 
Or  stop  your  clam  Voiismouth«|  that  stiH  are  open 
To  bawl  sedition  and  con^time  our  corn. 
If  you  win  follow  ihe,  send  home  your  women, 
And  follow  to  the  walls;  there  earn  yonr  safety,. 


As  braye  men  should.^Pirjr  your 


wives  and 

children  f 

,  Yes,  I  do  pity  them,  heaT'n  knows  i  do, 
yjE^en  more  than  you;  iior  will  I  yidd  them  vp, 
Thpugh'  at  your  own  request,  a  prey  to  ruffians.— 
Herbis,  what  news? 


Enter  Hbrbis* 
Hsr.  News! — we're il>etara 
The  works  arligNH^^  fatitf^t 


.deserted; 
^Qke  SaraccM 
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Percdve  it,  and  poor  on  saoh  crowds,  they  blunt 
Our  weapons,  and  have  drained  our  stores  of 

death. 
Wbat  will  yott  next? 

Eum,  FTe.  sent  a  fresh  recruit. 
The  Taliant  Phocyas  leads  them  on  —  whose 

deeds, 

h  early  youth,  assert  his  noble  race ; 

A  more  than  common  ardour  seems  to  warm 

His  breast,  as  if  he  lovM  and  courted  danger. 

Her.  1  fear  Will  be  too  late, 

Eum.  I  fear  it  too : 
And  though  I  bravM  it  to  the  trembling  crowd, 
Pre  caught  tb*  infection,  and  I  dread  tu'event 
Wonld  I  had  treated  !-^but  'tis  now  too  lat^. — 

\4side. 

Come,  Herbis.  [Exeunt 

A  great  Shout,    Re-enter  Hbrbis. 
Her.  So— the  tide  turns;  Phocyas  has  driVn 
it  back. 
The  gate  once  more  is  ours. 

Fkwriih.  Re-enter  £0BiBNXSy>  ^ith  PhocyAS, 
Artaaion,  etc 
Eum,  Brave  Phocyas,  thanks !  >nine  and  the 
people's  thanks. 
Tet,  that  we  may  not  lose  this  breathing  space, 
Hang  out  the  flag  of  troce*    You,  Artamon, 
0aite  with  a  trumpet  to  th*  Arabian  chie&. 
And  let  them  know,  that,  hostages  exchangM, 
rd  meet  them-  now  upon  the  eastern  plain. 

[Exit  Ariamon. 
Pko.  What  means  Eumenes  ? 
Eum.  Phocyas,  I  would  try, 

Sr  friendly  treaty,  if  on  terms  of  peace 
lej'II  yet  withciraw  their  powVs. 
Pho.  On  terms  of  peace  ! 
What  peace  can  you  expect  from  bands  of 
robbers  ? 

What  terms  from  slaves  but  slavery  ?  You  know 
Tliese  wretches  fight  not  at  the  call  of  honour, 
Tbat  sets  the  princes  of  the  world  id  arms. 
Base-horn,  and  starved,  amidst  their  stony  deserts, 
loBg  have  they  viewM  from  far,  with  wishing 
eyes, 

Ovr  fruitful  vales,  and  all  the  verdant  wealth 
That  crowns  fair  Lebanon's  aspiring  brows. 
Here  have  the  locusts  pitch'd,  nor  will  they  leave 
These  tasted  sweets,  t|iese  blooming  fields  of 
plenty, 

ror  harren  saqds  and  native  poverty,' ' 
Till  driv'n  away  by  force. 

Eum,  What  can  we  do? 
Our  people  in  despair;  our  soldiers  barrassM 
With  daily  toil  and  constant  nightly  watch; 
Our  hopes  of  succour  from  the  emperor 
l^^cerUm;  Eutyches  not  /et  retumVI, 
]^t  went  to  ask  them ;  one  brave  army  beaten ; 
Th'  Arabians  num'rous,  cruel ,  flush'd  wiBi 
conquest. 

Her,  Besides,  you  know  what  frensy  fires 
^  their  nunds. 

Of  their  new  faith,  and  drives  them  on  to 
danger.  - 

turn.  True: — they  pretend  the  gates  of 
Paradise 

J^nd  ever  open  to  receive  the  souls 
Of  afl  that  die  in  fighting  for  their  cause. 

i'Ao. Then  wonld  I  send  their^ouls  to  Paradise, 
^  give  their  bodies  to  our  Syrian  eagles, 
i  Oar  ehh  of  fortune  is  not  yet  so  low. 


To  leave  us  desperate.   Aids  may  soon  arrive; 
Mean  time,  in  spite  of  their  late  bold  attack, 
The  city  stiU  is  ours;  their  force  repell'd. 
And  therefore  weaker:  proud  of  this  success, 
Our  soldiers  tpo  have  gain'd  redoubled  courage, 
And  long  to  meet  them  on  the  open  plain. 
What  hinders  then  but  we  repay  this  outrage. 
And  sally  on  their  camp? 

Eum.  No — let  us  first 
Believe  th'  occasion  fair,  by  this  advantage, 
To  purchase  their  retreat  pn  easy  terms: 
That  filing,  we  the  better  stand  acquitted 
To  our  own  citisens.  However,  brave  Phocyas, 
Cherish  this  -ardour  in  the  soldiery. 
And  in  our  absence  form  what  force  thou  canst; 
Then  if  the^e  hungry  bloodhounds  of  the  war 
Should  still  be  deaf  to  peace,  at  our  return 
Our  widen'd  gates  shall  pour  a  sudden  flood 
Of  vengeance  on  them,  and  diastise  their  scorn. 

[Exeunt* 

SCKHB  JL— A  Plain  hefore  the  City,  APr6s- 
pect  of  Tents  at  a  distance. 
Enter  Calsd,  Abudah,  a^d  Daran. 
Daran,  To  treat,  my  chiefs! — ^What!  are 
we  merchants  then, 
That  only  come  to  traffic  with  those  Syrians, 
And  poorly  cheapen  conquest  on  conditions? 
No :  we  were  sent  to  fight  the  caliph's,  battles, 
Till  e^ery  ii^  neck  bend  to  obedience. 
Another  storm  makes  this  proud  city  ours; 
What  need  we  treat  ?— I  am  for  war  and  plunder. 
Caled, 'Why^  so  am  I;  and  but  to  save  the 
lives 

Of  mussulmans,  not  Christians,  I  would  treat 
I  hate  these  Christian  dogs;  and  'tis  our  task. 
As  thou  observ'st,  to  fight;  our  law  enjoins  it: 
Heaven,  too,  is  prpmird  only  to  the  valiant 
Oft  has  our  prophet  said,  the  happy  plains 
Above  lie  stretch  d  beneath  the  blaze  ot  swords. 
Abu,  Yet  Daran's  loath  to  frust  that  heaven 
for  pay; 

This  earth,  it  seems,  has  gifb  that  please  him 
more. 

Caled,  Ched(  not  his  seal,  Abudah. 

Ab^.  No;  I  praise  it 
Yet  I  could  wish  that  seal  had  better  luotives. 
Has  victbry  no  firuits  but  blopd  and  plunder? 
That  we  were  sent  to  fight,  'tis  true;  but 
wherefore  ? 

For  conquest,  not  destruction.  That  obtain'd. 
The  more  we  spare,  the  caliph  has  more  subjects. 
AndheavenisbettorservM.-'BUtsee,  they  come! 

[Trumpets. 

Enter  Eumemes,  liERBis,  tuid  Artamon. 
Caled*  Well,  Christians,  we  are  met — and 
war  awhile. 
At  your  request,  has  still'd  his  angry  voice, 
To  hear  what  you  will  purpose. 

Eum.  We  come  to  know, 
After  so  many  troops  you've  lost  in  vain, 
If  you'll  draw  oif  in  peace,  and  save  the  rest? 
tier.  Or  rather  to  know  fu-st  — for  yet  we 
know  not — 
Why  on  your  heaids  you  call  our  -  pointed 
arrows, 

In  our  own  just  defence  ?  What  means  this  visit  ? 
And  why  see  we  so  many  diousand  tents 
Rise  in  the  air,  and  whiten  all  our  fields? 
Caled,  Is  that  a  questioxi<^ow?_«ou  had 
-  ouPi»toBl*ioiw,0  OglC- 
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Wben  first  we  marcIiM  against  you,  to  surrender. 
Two  moons  have  wasted  since,  and  now  the  third 
Is. in  its  wane.   M^is  'tnie,  drawn  ^ofF  awhile, 
At  Aisnadin  we  met  and  fought  th'e  powers 
Sent  by  your  emperor  to  raise  our  siege. 
Vainly  you  thought  us  gone;  we  gained  a  con- 
quest. 

You  see  we  are  return^ ;  oiir  hearts,  our  cause, 
Our  swords  the  same, 

Her,  But  why  those  swords  were  drawn, 
And  what*s  the  cause,  inform  us? 

Eum.  Speak  your  wrongs, 
If  wrongs  you  haye  receiVd,  and  hy  what  means 
They  may  be  now  repaired. 

Abu,  Then,  Christians,  hear. 
And  heaven  inspire  you  to  embrace  its  truth 
Not  wrongs  t*  avenffe,  but  to  establish  right. 
Our  swords  were  drawn :  for  such  is  heaven's 

command 
Immutable.   By  us  great  Mahomet, 
And  his  successor,  holy  Abubeker, 
Invite  you  to  the  faith. 

Earn.  Now,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  what 
faith  is  this, 
That  stalks  gigantic  forth  thus  arm*d  with  terrors. 
As  if  it  meant  to  ruin,  not  to  save; 
That  leads  embattled  legions  to  the  field, 
And  marks  its  progress  out  with  blood  and 
slaughter  ? 

■   Her.  Bold,  frontless  men !  that  impudently  dare 
To  blend  religion  with  the  worst  of  crimes! 
And  sacrilegiously  usurp  that  name, 
To  cover  fraud,  and  justify  oppression! 
Eum,  Where  are  your  priests!  What. doc- 
tors of  your  law 
Have  you  eW  sent  T  instruct  us  in  its  precepts. 
To  solve  our  doubts,  and  satisfy  our  reason, 
And  kindly  lead  us  through  the  wilds  of  error, 
'To  these  new  tracts  of  truth? — ^This  would  be 

friendship, 
And  well  might  claim  our  thanks. 

Caled.  Friendship  like  this 
With  scorn  had  been  receivM:  your  numer- 
ous vices. 

Your  clashing  sects,  your  mutual  rage  and  strife, 
HaTe  driven  religion,  and  her  angel  guards, 
Like  outcasts  from  among  you.  In  her  stead, 
Usurping  superstition  bears  the  sway. 
And  reigns  in  mimic  state,  midst  idol  shows, 
And  pageantry  of  power.  Who  does  not  mark 
Your  lives,  rebellious  to  your  own  great  prophet. 
Who  mildly  taught  you  ? — Therefore  Mahomet 
Has  brought  the  sword,  to  govern  you  by  force. 
Eunu  O,  solemn  truths!  though  from  an 

impioiis  toneue!  ^Aside, 
That  weVe  unworthy  of  our  noly  faith. 
To  heaven,  with  grief  and  conscious  shame, 

we  own. 

But  what  ^re  you  that  thus  arraign  our  vices, 
And  consecrate  your  own? 
Are  you  not  sons  of  rapine,  foes  to  peace. 
Base  robbers,  murderers? 

Caled.  Christians,  no. 

Eum.  Then  say, 
VVhy  have  you  ravagM  all  our  peaceful  borders? 
PlunderM  our  towns?  and  by  what  claim,  e*en 
You  tread  this  ground?  fnow. 

Her.  What  claim,  but  that  of  hunger? 
The  claim  of  rarenous  wolves,  that  leave  their 
dens 

To  prowl  at  midnight  round  sortie  sleeping  village, 
Or  watch  the 'shepherd^s  folded  flock  for  prey'' 


Caled.  Blasphemer^  know,  your  fields  sod 
towns  are  ours; 
Our  prophet  has  bestowM  them  on  the  faithful, 
And  heaven  itself  has  ratified  the  grant 

EUm.  Oh !  now  indeed  ypu  boast  a  noble  title! 
What  could  your  prophet  grant  ?  a  hireling  slave! 
Not  e^en  the  mules  and  camels  which  he  droTe, 
Were  his  to  give;  and  yet  the  bold  impostor 
Has  cantonM  out  the  kiqgdoros  of  the  eartb, 
In  frantic  fits  of  visionary  power, 
To  sooth  his  pride,  and  bribe  his  fellow  madmen! 

Caled.  Was  is  for  t&is  you  sent  to  ask  a  parley, 
T*  affront  our  faith,  and  to  traduce  our  prophet? 
Well  might  we  answer  you  with  quick  rerenge 
For  such  indignilies — Yet  hear,  once  more, 
Hear  this,  our  last  demand ;  and,  this  accepted, 
We  yet  withdraw  our  war.  Be  Christians  still; 
But  swear  to  live  with  us  in  firm  alliance, 
Toyield  us  aid,  and  pay  us  annual  tribute. 

Eum.  No:  should  we  grant  you  aid,  we 
must  be  rebels; 
And  tribute  is  the  slavish  badge  of  conquetL 
Yet  since,  on  just  and' honourable  terms. 
We  ask  but  for  our  own — Ten  silken  vests, 
Weighty  with  pearls  and  gems,  we*ll  send  your 
caliph ; 

Two,  Caled,  shall  be  thine;  two  thine,  Abudak 
To  each  inferior  captain  we  decree 
A  turban  spun  from  our  Damascus  flax* 
White  as  the  snows  of  heaven ;  to  every  soldier  i 
A  scymitar.   This,  and  of  solid  gold 
Ten  ingots,  be  the  price  to  buy  yoor  absence. 
Caled.  This,  and  much  more,  even  all  your 
shining  wealth, 
Will  soon  be  ours.   Behold  our  march 
0*er  half  your  land,  like  flame  through  fields 
of  harvest; 

And,  last,  view  Aisnadin,  that  vale  of  blood! 
There  seek  the  »6u\s  of  forty  thousand  Greeks, 
That,  fresh  from  life,  yet  hover  oVr  their  bodiei. 
Then  think,  and  then  resolve. 

Her.  Presumptuous  men! 
What  though  you  yet  can  boast  successful  goih, 
Is  conquest  only  yours?  Or  dare  yon  hope 
That  you  shall  still  pour  on  the  swelling  tid^ 
Like  some  proud  river  that  has  leA  its  bap^ 
Nor  ever  know  repidse? 

Eum.  Have  you  forgot!  . 
Not  tvrice^even  years  are  past,  since  e*en  your  : 
prophet, 

Bold  as  he  was,  and  boasting  aid  divine, 
Was  by  the  tribe  of  Corish  tbrc*d  to  fly. 
Poorly  to  fly,  to  save  his  wretched  life. 
From  Mecca  to  Medina? 

Abu.  No — forgot! 
We  well  remember  how  Medina  screen^ 
That  holy  head,  preserved  for  better  days. 
And  ripening  years  of  ffjory. 

Daran,  VVhy,  my  diiefr, 
Will  you  waste  time,  in  offering  terms  despised. 
To  these  idolaters? — Words  are  but  air. 
Blows  would  plead  better. 

Caled.  Daran,  thou  say*st  true. 
Christians,  here  end  pur  truce.   Behold,  odoc 
more 

The  sword  of  heaven  is  drawn  ^  nor  shall  bfl 

sheath'd, 
But  in  the  bowels  of  Damascus. 

Eum*  That, 
Or  speedy  vengeance  and  destmctiony  due 
To  tne  proud  menacei^  as  heaven  sees  fit! 

Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 


[AcTtt  ScikhI.] 

SciNB  IIL — A  Garden* 
Enter  £uDOCiA. 
Eud.  All^  hiuliM  around!  —  No  more  the 
shout  of  soldiers, 
And  dash  of  arms,  tumultuous,  fill  the  air. 
Methinb  this  ioterval  of  terror  seems 
Like  drat,  when  the  loud  thunder  just  has  rollM 
O'er  our  affrighted  heads,  and,  in  the  heavens, 
A  momeotary  silence  hut  prepares 
A  second  and  a  louder  clap  to  follow. 

Enter  Phoctas. 
0  no^my  hero  C9mes  with  better  omens» 
And  every  glooifiy  thought  is  now  no  more. 
Pho,  Wnere  is  the' treasure  of  my,  soul? — 
Eudoda, 

Bebold  me  here  impatient,  like  the  miser. 
That  oAen  steals  in  secret  to  his  gold. 
And  counts,  with  tremhiing  joy  and  jealous 
transport. 

Tie  flhioing  heaps  which  he  still  fears  to  lose. 
hid.  Welcome,  thou  brave,  thou  best  de- 
serving lover! 
How  do  I  doubly  share  the  common  safety. 
Since  Hii  a  debt  to  thee ! — But  tell  me,  Phocyas, 
fioM  tbsu  bring  peace  ? — ^Thou  dost,  and  I  am 
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Pho,  Not  yet,  EucJocia;*ti9  decreed  by  heaven, 
(I  must  do  more  to  merit  thy  esteem, 
l^ace,  like  a  frighted  dove,  has  win^*d  her  flight 
To  distant  hills,  beyond  these  hostile  tents; 
And  (iiroiigfa  them  we  must  thither  force  our  way. 
If  we  would  call  the  lovely  wanderer  back 
To  ler  forsaken  borne. 

&dL  False,  flattering  hope! 
Vaujh^d  so  soon! — alas,  my  faithful  fears 
Retora  and  tell  me  we  must  still  be  wretched ! 

Pho.  Not  so,  my  fair ;  if  thou  but  gently  smile, 
^Hring  valour,  and  presaging  conquest, 
IVse  barbarous  foes  to  peace  and  love  shall  soon. 
BechasM,  like  fiends,  before  the  morning  light. 
And  all  he  calm  again, 
iW.  Is  the  truce  ended? 
Most  war,  alas!  renew  its  bloody  rage, 
M  Phoinras  ever  be  exposM  to  danger? 
Pho*  Ihink  for  whose  sake  danger  itself 
.     ^  has  charms. 

IKsmiss  thy  fears:  the  lucky  hour  comes  on 
fell  fraught  with  joys,  when  my  big  soul  no  more 
Hiall  labour  witn  this  secret  of  my  passion, 
lo  bide  it  from  thy  jealous  father  s  eyes, 
fast  now,  by  signals  from  the  plain,  Fve  learnM 
iWt  the  proud  foe  refuse  us  terms  of  honour ; 
A  s^SHj  is  resolvM ;  the  citizens 
And  soldiers,  kindled  into  sudden  fury, 
TO*  all  in  crowds,  and  beg  Til  lead  them  on, 
Oi  my  Eudoda !  if  I  now  succeed — 
Did  1  say,  if? — I  must,  I  will;  the  cause 
k  love,  *tis  liberty,  it  is  Eudocia! — 
Wbat  then  shall  hinder, 
Ivt  1  may  boldly  ask  thee  of  Eumenes, 
flor  fear  a  rival's  more  prevailing  claim  ?  . 
Siui.  May  blessings  still  attend  thy  arms!— 
Methinks 

rre  caught  the  flame  of  thy  heroic  ardour; 
And  now  1  see  thee  crown'd  with  palm  and  olive ; 
Tke  soldiers  bring  thee  back,  with  songs  of 
triumph, 

Aodlond  applauding  shouts;  thy  rescued  country 
Jj*omids  thy  praise;  our  emperor,  Heradius, 
^'ccrces  the^  honours  for  a  city  sav'd; 


And  pillars  rise  of  monumental  brass, 
InscriVd — "To  Phocyas,  the  deliverer.** 
Pho.  The  honours  and  rewards,  which  thou 
hast  namM, 
Are  bribes  too  little  for  my  vast  ambition. 
My  soul  is  full  of  thee! — ^'rhou  art  my  all, 
Of  fame,  of  triumph,  and  of  future  fortune. 
*Twas  love  of  thee  first  sent  me  forth  in  arms; 
My  service  is  all  thine,  to  thee  devoted; 
And  thou  alone  canst  make  e^en  conquest 
pleasing* 

Eud,        do  not  wrong  thy  merit,  nor  re- 
strain it 

To  narrow  bounds ;  but  know,  I  best  am  pleas*d 
To  share  thee  with  thy  country^  Oh,  my  Phocyas ! 
With  conscious  blushes  oft  Fve  heard  thy  vows. 
And  strove  to  hide,  yet  more  revealM  my  heart; 
But  His  thy  virtue  justifies  my  choice, . 
And  what  at  first  was  weakness,  now  is  glory. 
Pho.  Forgive  me,  thou  fair  pattern  of  all 
goodness, ' 

If,  in  the  transport  of  unbounded  passion, 
I  stiU  am  lost  to  every  thought  but  thee. 
Yet  sure  to  love  thee  thus  is  everv  virtue; 
Nor  need  I  more  perfection. — Hark !  Fm  calPd. 

\Trumpet  sounds. 
Eud.  Then  go — and  heaven  with  all  its  an- 
gels guard  thee. 
Pfio.  Farewell ! — for  thee  once  more  t  draw 
the  sword. 

Now  to  the  field,  to  gain  the  glorious  prize; 
Tis  victory — the  word — Euoocia's  eyes! 

{txeuni. 


Scene  I. 


ACT  II. 
■  The  Governor's  PaJace. 


Enter  Eumenes  and  Herbis. 
Her.  Still  I  must  say  Hwas  wrong,  'twas 
wrong,  Eumenes; 
And  mark  th' event! 

JEum.  What  could  I  less?  You  saw 
Twas  vain  t*  oppose  it,  whilst  his  eager  valour. 
Impatient  of  restraint-^ 

Her.  Els  ea^er  valour! 
His  rashness,  his  hot  youth,  his  valour's  fever! 
Must  we,  whose  business  'tis  to  keep  ourwalls. 
And  manage  warily  our  little  strength ; 
Must  we  at  once  lavish  away  our  blood. 
Because  his  pulse  beats  high,  and  bis  mad  courage 
Wants  to  be  breath'd  in  some  new  enterprise  ?— 
You  should  not  have  consented. 

Eurn.  You  Ibr^eL 
Twas  not  my  voice  alone,  you  saw  the  people 
(And  sure  such  sudden  instincts  are  from  heaven!) 
Hose  all  at  once  to  follow  him,  as  if 
One  soiil  inspir'd  them,  and  that  soul  was 
Phocyas'. 

Her.  I  had  indeed  forgot,  and  ask  your 
pardon. 

I  took  you  for  Eumenes,  and  I  thought 
That,  in  Damascus,  you  had  chief  command. 

Eurn.  What  dost  thou  mean? 

Her.  Nay,  who's  forgetful  now? 
You  say,  the  people — Yes,  that  very  people, 
That  coward  tribe  that  press'd  you  to  surrender! 
Weil  may  they  spurn  at  lost  authority; 
Whom  they  like  better,  better  they'll  obey. 

Earn.  O  I  could  curse  the  giddy  changeful 
slaves. 

But  that  the  thought  of  this  hourV  jreat  event 
Possesses  aU  my  souVl'aiiiIfci^^^£||^W!— 
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Her.  The  poison  work»;  *tis  well — ^Tll  ^ve 
*  him  more.  \Aside, 

True,  if  we're  beaten,  who  shall  answer  that? 
Shall  you,  or  I? — Are  you  the  governor? 
Or  say  we  conquer,  whose  Is  then  the  praise? 

Eum,  \  know  thy  friendly  fears;  that  thou 
and  I 

Must  stoop  beneath  a  beardless,  rising  hero! 
And  in  Heraclius*  coUrt  it  shall  be  said, 
Damascus,  nay,  perhaps  the  empire  too, 
Ow'd  its  deliverance  to  a  boy. — Why  be  it, 
Sp  that  he  now  return  with  victory; 
'Tis  honour  greatly  won,  and  let  him  wear  it 
Yet  I  could  wish  I  needed  less  his  service. 
Were  Eutyches  returned — 

Her,  That,  that's  my  torture.  [Aside. 
I  sent  my  son  to  the  emperor's  court)  in  hopes 
His  merit  at  this  time  might  raise  his  fortunes; 
ButPhocyas — curse  upon  nis  froward  virtues  1 — 
Is  reaping  all  this  field  of  fame  alone. 
Or  leaves  hi^  scarce  the  gleanings  of  ajharvest. 

Eum.  See  Artamon,  with  hasty  strides  re- 
turning. 

He  comes  alone!  Oh!  friepd,  thy  fears  were  just. 
What  are  we  now,  and  what  is  lost  Damascus? 

Enter  Artamon. 
Art  Joy  to  Eumepes! 
Eum,  Joy! — is't  p9»sib]e? 
Dost  thou  bring  news  of  victory? 

Art,  The  sun  / 
Is  set  in  blood,  and  from  the  western  skies 
Has  seen  three  thousand  slaughtered  Arabs  iaM, 
Her,  Is  Phocyas  safe? 
Art  He  is,  and  crown'd  virith  triumph. 
Her,  My  fears  indeed  were  just 

[Aside,   Shout,  Flourish, 
Eum,  What  noise  is  that? 
Her,  The  people  worshipping  their  new  di-. 
vinitjr: 

Shortly  they'll  build  him  temples. 

Eum^  Tell  us,  soldier. 
Since  thou  liast  shai'd  the  glory  of  this  action, 
Tell .  us  how  it  began.  . 

ArL  At  first  the  foe 
Seeih'd  much  surprised;  but  taking  soon  the 
alarm, 

Gather'd  some  hasty  troops,  and  march'd  to 
meet  us^ 

The  captain  of  these  bands  look'd  wild  and  fierce^ 
His  head  unarm'd,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger, 
And  naked  to  the  waist;  as  he  drew  near, 
H(!  rais'd  his  arm,  and  shook  a  pond'rous  lance  i 
When  all  at  once,  as  at  a  signal  given. 
We  heard  the  tecbir,  so  these  'Araos  call 
Their  khouts  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest. 
The  battle  joinM,  and  through  the  barbarous  host 
''Fight,  fight,  and  paradise,**  was  all  the  cry*  , 
At  last  our  leaders  met;  and  gallant  Phocyas — 
But  what  are  wot^s,  to  tell  the  mighty  wonders 
We  saw  him  then  perform? — Theil*  chief  un- 
hors'd, 

The  Saracens  soon  broke  th^ir  tanks,  and  fled  ( 
And  had  not  a  thick  evening  fog  arose, 
The  slaughter  had  been  double.  But,  behold, 
The  hero  comes! 

Eater  Phoctas,  Eumcnes  meeting  him* 

Eum,  Joy  to  brave  Phocyas! 
Eumenes  gives  him  back  the  joy  he  sent. 
The  welcome  news  has  reach  d  this  place  be- 
fore thee. 


How  shall  thy  conntry  pay  the  debt  she  owes  diee  ? 

Pho,  By  taking  tnis  as  earnest  of  a  debt 
W^hich  I  owe  her,  and  fain  would  belter  pay. 

Her,  la  spite  of  envy  I  must  praise  him  loo. 

Phocyas,  thott  hast  done  bravely,  and  His  fit 
Successful  virtue  take  a  time  to  rest 
Fortune  is  fickle,  and  may  chakige:  besides, 
What  shall  we  gain,  if  from  a  mighty  ocean 
By  sluices  we  draw  off  some  little  streams? 
It  thousands  fall,  ten  thousands  more  remain. 
Nor  ought  we  hazard  wortk  so  great  as  tfain^ 
Against  such  odds.  Suffice  what's  done  already: 
And  let  us  now,  in  hopes  df  better  days. 
Keep  wary  watch,  and  wait  tl*  expected  suocoun. 

Pho,  What!^to  be  coop'cl  whole  montb 
within  t>tr  walls? 
To  rust  at  home,  abd  sicken  with  inaction? 
Th6  courage  of  our  men  will  droop  and  die, 
If  not  kept  up  by  daily  exercise. 
Again  the  beateti  foe  may  force  our  gates; 
And  victory*  if  slighted  thus,  take  wing. 
And  fly  where  she  may  find  a  better  welcome. 

Eumi  Urge  him  no  more:  — 
I'll  think  of  thy  late  warning; 
And  thou  shalt  see  I'll  yet  be  governor. 

\Aside  to  Her, 

Enter  a  Messenger,  with  a  Letter, 
Pho,  [Looking  on  iV]  Tis  to  Eumenes.  I 
Eum,  nz !  from  Eutyches.   '      '  ^ 
[Recuisl^  The  emperor,  awaker^d  ml^  At 
danger 

That  threatens  his  dominions^  and  the  km 
At  Aiznadin,  has  drained  his  giu-risoHS 
To  raise  a  second  army.  In  a  few  howt 
W p  will  begin  our  march,  Sergius  brings  Ait, 
And  will  inform  you  further, — . 

Her,  Heaven,  I  thank  thee ! 
'Twas  even  beyond  my  hopes.  \Adis* 

Eum.  Biit  where  is  Sergius? 

Mes,  The  letter,  fastened  to  an  arrow's  head 
Whas  shot  into  the  town. 

Eum,  I  fear  he's  taken. —  ' 
O  Phocyas,  Herbis^  Artamon  t  my  IHefids! 
You  all  are  sharers  in  this  'news;  the  storm 
Is  blowing  oVr  that  hun^  like  night  upon  w 
And  threaten'd  deadly  rum.  —  Hast«,  prodaiM 
The  welcome  tidings  loud  through  all  tbedtt 
Let  sparkling  lights  be  seen  from  every  turrf 
To  tell  your  )oy,  and  spread  their  blaze  to  heavd 
Prepare  for  feasts ;  danger  shall  wait  at  distanol 
And  fear  be  now  no  more.  The  jolly  soldii 
And  citizen  shall  meet  o'er  their  full  bowls, 
.Forget  their  toils,  and  laugh  their  cares  awivj 
And  mirth  and  triumphs  dose  this  liappy  da; 

[Exeunt  Herhis  ttnd  jirtamm 

Pho.  And  may  succeeding  days  prove  f 
more  happy! 
Well  dost  thou  bid  the  voice  of  triiimpfa  soul 
Through  all  our  streets ;  our  city  calls  thee  fathti 
And  say.  Eumenes,  dost  thou  not  percstve 
A  fathers  transport  rise  within  thy  breast, 
Whilst  in  this  act  thou  art  the  hand  of  heare 
To  deal  forth  blessings,  and  distribute  joy? 

Eumi  The  blessings  heaven  bestows  ai 
freely  sent, 
And. should  be  freely  shared* 

Pho,  True — Generdus  minds 
Redoubled  feel  the  pleasure  they  imparl. 
For  me,  if  Fve  deserr^  by  arms  or  cooiiss 
By  hazards,  g^ii^^cUcHlgiiQfi^lr&tljr  prospei^ 
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WbateV  Ftc  added  to  the  public  stock, 

Widi  joy  I  see  it  la  Eumepes*  hands, 

And  wiso  but  to  receive  my  share  from  thee. 

Eum.  Icannotyif  I  MTouFd,  ^vithhold  thy  share. 
Wbat  thou  hast  done  is  thine,  the  fame  thy  o\vn: 
Aad  Tirtuous  actions  will  reward  themseJTes. 

Pho.  Fame — ^What  is  that,  if  courted  for 
herself? 

Less  than  a  yision;  a  mere  sound,  an  echo, 
Tliat  calls,  with  mimic  voice,  through  woods 

and  labyrinths, 
Her  cheated  lovers;  lost  and  heard  by  Hts, 
fiot  never  lix^d :  a  seeming  nymph,  yet  nothing 
Virtue  indeed  is  a  substantial  good, 
A  real  beauty;  yet  with  weary  steps, 
Tbrough  ragged  ways,  by  long,  laborious  service, 
'  When  we  have  tracM,  and  wooM,  and  won 
the  dame, 

Mav  we  not  then  expect  the  dower  she  brings  ? 
Eum.  Well — ask  that  dowry ;  say,  can  Da- 
mascus pay  it? 
fler  riches  shall  be  tazM ;  name  but  the  sum, 
Her  merchants  with  some  costly  gems  shall 

grace  thee; 
Nor  can  Heraclius  fail  to  grant  thee  honours, 
Proportion^  to  thy  birth  and  thy  desert 
Pho,  And  can  Eumenes  think  I  would  be 
bribM 

Jy  trash,  by  sordid  gold,  to  venal  virtue  ? 
what  I  serve  my  country  for  the  same  mean  hire, 
Bat  can  corrupt  each  villain  to  betray  her  ? 
rWby  is  she  savM  from  these  Arabian  spoilers, 

If  to  be  strippM  by  ber  own  sons  ? — Forgive  me 
;  If  the  thou^nt  glows  on  my  cheeks !  I  know 
[  Twasmentfon^d  but  to  prove  how  much  I  scorn  it. 

Tes,  Eumenes, 

I  have  ambition — yet  the  vast  reward 
I  Tbt swells  my  hopes,  and  equals  all  my  wishes, 
I  h  ia  Ihy  gift  alone— It  is  Eudocia« 
I  Euni,  Eudocia  !  Phocyas.  I  am  yet  thy  friend. 

And  therefore  will  not  nolo  thee  long  in  doubt* 

Thou  must  not  think  of  h^r. 
I  Pho.  Not  think  of  her! 
I  hpossiblei — She*s  ever  present  to  me ! 
i Mr  life,  my  soul!  She  animates  my  bein^, 
I  And  kindles  up  my  thoughts  to  worthy  actions. 

bd  why,  Eumenes,  why  not  think  of  her? 

i  not  my  rank — 

tam>  Forbear — ^What  need  a  herald, 
]i>  tell  me  who  thou  art? — Yet  onc4S  again  — 
ince  thou  wilt  force  me  to  a  repetition, 
say,  thou  must  not  think  of  her. 
if  choice  has  destined  her  to  Eutyches ! 
Pho,  And  has  she  then  consented  to  that 
choice  ? 

Sum*  Has  she  consented? — What  is  h^r 
consent  ? 

she  not  mine  ? 

Pho.  She  is — and  in  that  title, 
'o  kings  with  envy  may  behold  thy  wealth, 
think  their  kingdoms  poor!  —  And  yet, 
Eumenes, 

Sball  she,  by  being  thine,  be  barrM  a  privilege 
Which  ev*n  the  meanest  of  her  seit  may  tlaim  ^ 
«on  wilt  not  force  her  ? 

Eum.  Who  has  told  thee  so? 
n  force  her  to  be  happy* 
;  Pho.  That  thou  canst  noti 
What  happiness  subsists  in  loss  of  fi*eedom? 

Eum,  TTis  vrcU)  young  man — ^Why  then  I'll 
L,^  learn  from  thee 

fTo  he  a  very  tame,  obedient  father. 
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Thou  hast  already  taught  my  dbild  her  duty. 
I  (Ind  the  source  of  all  her  disobedience, 
Her  hate  of  me,  her  scorn  of  Eutyches. 
Was  this  the  spring  of  thy  romantic  bravery. 
Thy  boastful  merit,  thy  officious  service? 
Pho.  It  was — with  pride  I  own  it. — 'twas 
Eudocia. 

I  have  serv'd  thee  in  serving  her;  thou  know'st  it. 
Why  wilt  thou  force  me  thus  to  be  a  braggart. 
And  tell  thee  that  which  thou  shouldst  tell  thyself? 
It  grates  my  soul — 1  am  not  wont  to  talk  thus. 
But  I  recall  my  words — I  have  done  nothing. 
And  would  disclaim  all  merit,  but  my  love. 
Eum.  Ob,  no— say  on,  that  thou  hast  sav^d 
Damascus ; 
Is  it  not  so?— Look  o'er  her  battlements, 
See  if  the  flying  foe  have  leA  their  camp  I 
Why  are  our  gates  vet  dos'd,  if  thou  hast 
freed  us? 

^is  true  thou'st  fought  a  skirmish — What  of 
that? 

Had  Eutyches  been  present — 

-PAo.  Eutyches! 
Why  wilt  thou  urce  my  temper  with  that  trider  ? 
Oh,  let  him  come!  that  in  yon  spacious  plain 
We  may  together  charge  the  thickest  ranks, 
Rush  on  to  battle,  wounds,  and  glorious  death, 
And  prove  who  'twas  that  best  deserv'd  Eudocia. 

Eum.  That  will  be  seen  ere  long. — ^But  since 
I  find 

Thou  arrogantly  wouldst  usurp  dominion, 
Believ'st  thyself  the  guardian  genius  here. 
And  that  our  fortunes  hang  upon  thy  sword; 
Be  that  first  try'd  —  for  know,  that  from  this 
moment, 

Thou  here  hast  no  command.   Farewell! — &6  ■ 
stay, 

Or  hence  and  join  the  foe;  thou  hast  th^ 
choice.  \ExU* 
Phok  Spurn'd  and  degraded!  —  Proud,  un- 
grateful man ! 
Am  I  a  bubble  then,  blown  lip  by  thde. 
And  toss'd  into  the  air,  to  make  thee  sport? 
Hence  to  the  foe!  Tis  well — Eudocia, 
Oh,  I  will  see  thee,  thou  wrong'd  excellence! 
But  how  to  speak  thy  wrongs,  or  my  disgrace — > 
Impossible!  Oh,  rather  let  me  wafk. 
Like  a  dumb  ghost,  and  burst  my  heart  in 
silence.  \ExiL 

Scene  IL^The  Garden, 
Enter  Eudocia. 
Eud.  Why  must  we  meet  by  stealth,  lik^ 
guilty  lovers? 
But  'twill  not  long  be  so.   What  joy  HwiU  b« 
To  own  my  hero  in  his  ripen'd  honours. 
And  hear  applauding  crowds  pronounce  mt 
bless'd ! 

Sure  he^ll  be  here.  See  the  fair  rising  moon. 
Ere  day's  remaining  twilight  scarce  is  spent, 
Hangs  up  her  ready  lamp^  and  with  mild  lustre 
Drives  back  the  hov'ring  shade!  Come,  Pho- 
cyas, come; 
This  gentle  seasOn  is  a  friend  to  love; 
And  now  methinks  I  could  with  equal  passion^ 
Meet  thine^  and  tell  thee  all  my  secret  soul. 

Entet  Phoctas* 
He  hears  me^   Oh,  my  Phocyas!^ What,  no 
answer! 

Art  thou  not  he?  or  art  some  Ahjidow  ?— Speaki 
Pho.  I  am  indeed  [^gffbi^^^lw^pe«"«* 
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£ud^  ^^^[hd  dost  thou  mean?  For  now  I 
•  know  thee,  Phocyas. 

Ph&*  And  oeY-er  can  be  thine! 
\l  wiW  have  Tent — Oh,  barbVous,  cursM — but 
hold— 

I  had  ibreol— ft  was  Eudoda*s  father! 

Oil,  f!tiulJ  [  loQ  forget  how  be  has  us'd  roe! 

Etnl.  J  fK^^v  lo  ask  thee. 

Phu.  Dii.^t  ihou  fear? — Alas, 
Then  thou  wiJl  pity  me.  Oh,  generous  maid! 
ThoU  ^1  cbaniiM  down  the  rage  that  swellM 
my  heart, 

And  4ok*d  my  Toice ;  now  I  can  speak  to  thee. 
Aa4yet'li$  %vorse  than  death  what  I  have  suffered ; 
^Ift  th«  ilcalh  of  honour !— Yet  that's  little; 
^b^tnore,  Euilucia,  'tis  the  loss  of  thee! 
End.  tbst  ihou  not  conquered?   What  are 

all  these  shouts, 
Thb  Toice  of  genVal  joy,  heard  far  around? 
VVllit  ar«  the^e  iires,  that  cast  their  glimmVing 

light 

Against  the  sky?  Are  not  all  these  thy  triumphs? 

Phv,  O  name  not  triumph!  Talk  no  more 
of  conquest ! 
li  ti  indeed  a  night  of  g^enVal  joy; 
But  not  1o  riic'!    Eudocia,  I  am  come 
To  take  ii  lajtt  farewell  of  thee  for  ever. 

Etiil.  \  lisi  farewell! 

Pho.  >t.s. — flow  wilt  thou  hereafter 
LiHik  on  ;i  wpc^tch  despis'd,  reviPd,  cashiered, 
Strtp  pM  o  ft  E  rrn  nmnd,  like  a  base,  beaten  coward  ? 
Thy  cruel  father — I  have  told  loo  much; 

flhoiild  not  ^Qt  for  this  have  felt  the  wounds 
00^10  flgjit  for  him— now,  now  they  bleed! 
J|ot«  have  done^and  now  thou  hast  my  story, 
I#  tbnre  a  crc^nture  so  accursM  as  Phocyas? 
Mud*  Andean  ithe  ?  Is  this  then  thy  reward? 

0  Phocyas!  never  wouldst  thou  tell  me  yet 
Thai  ihou  h.idsl  wounds;   now  I  must  feel 

them  too. 

For  is  it  not  for  me  thou  hast  borne  this? 
'Wbll^^ftS  itould  be  thy  crime?    Wert  thou 
a  traitor, 

Hadjt  thou  betrayed  us,  sold  us  to  the  foe — 

Phs.  Would  I  be  yet  a  traitor,  I  have  leave; 
ffay^  t  ant  <f:»r\l  to  it,  with  mocking  scorn. 
My  o^imc  indeed  was  asking  thee;  that  only 
lias  cancelled  all,  if  I  had  any  merit! 
The  city  now  is  safe,  my  service  slighted. 
And  1  discarded  like  a  useless  thing; 
Nay,  bid  be  gone — and  if  I  like  that  better, 
Seek  out  new  friends,  and  join  yon  barbVous 
host ! 

Eud.  Hold — let  me  think  awhile. 

IJValks  aside. 

Though  my  heart  bleed, 

1  would  not  have  him  see  these  dropping  tears. 
And  wilt  thou  go  then,  Phocyas? 

Pho.  To  my  grave. 
Where  can  I  bury  else  this  foul  disgrace? 

Eud,  Art  thou  sure 
Thou  hast  been  usM  thus  ?  art  thou  quite  undone  ? 

Pho,  Yes,  very  sure.  What  dost  thou  mean? 

Eud,  That  then  it  is  a  time  for  me  —  O, 
heav'n  !  that  I 
Alone  am  grateful  to  this  wondrous  man! 
To  own  thee,  Phocyas,thus— [  Gives  Iter  Hand\ 

nay,  glory  in  thee, 
And  show,  without  a  blush,  how  much  I  love. 
We  must  not  part! 

Pho,  Then  1  am  rich  again !  [Embraces  her. 
O  no,  we  will  not  part:  Confirm  it,  heaven! 


Now  thou  shalt  see  how  I  will  bend  my  spin 
With  what  soft  patience  I  will  hear  ray 
Till  I  have  weary'd  out  thy  fathei^s  scorn: 
Yet  I  have  worse  to  tell  thee — Eutyches— 

Eud,  Why  wilt  thou  name  him? 

Pho,  Now,  ev'n  now  he's  coming! 
Just  hovVing  o'er  thee,  like  a  bird  of  prej 
Thy  father  vows — for  I  must  tell  thee  all— 
Twas  this  that  wrung  my  heart,  and  rack 
my  brain, 

Ev'n  to  distraction !'— vows  thee  to  his  bed; 
Nay,  threatened  force,  if  thou  refuse  obedieoe 
Eud,  Force!  threatened  force!— my  fitho^ 
where  is  nature?  • 
Is  that  too  banish'd  from  his  heart?— 0  tbc 
I  have  no  father — Uow  have  I  deservM  this! 

IfTeep 

No  home,  but  am  henceforth  an  outcast  orpba 
For  I  will  wander  to  earth's  utmost  houad^ 
Ere  give  my  hand  to  that  detested  contracL 

0  save  me,  Phocyas!  thou  hast  sav*d  mybthe 
Must  I  yet  call  him  so,  this  cruel  father: 
How  wflt  thou  now  deliver  poor  Eudocia? 

Pho,  See  how  weVe  join'd  in  exile!  Hoi 
our  fate 

Conspires  to  warn  us  both  to  leave  thu 
Thou  know'st  the  emperor  is  now  at  An 

1  have  an  uncle  there,  who  when  the  Pi 
As  now  the  Saracen,  had  nigh  o'emin 
The  ravag'd  empire,  did  him  signal  sei 
And  nobly  was  rewarded.    There,  £ud( 
Thou  might'st  be  safe,  and  I  may  meet 

justice. 

Eud.  There — any  where,  so  we  may 
this  place.  , 
See,  Phocyas,  what  thy  wrongs  and  mue  k» 
wrought 

In  a  weak  woman's  frame!  forlhavecoi 
To  share  thy  exile  now  through  ev'ry 
Danger  is  only  here,  and  dwells  with 
With  base  ingratitude,  and  hard  oppi 
Phi,  Then  let  us  lose  no  time,  hut 
this  night. 

The  gates  I  can  command,  and  will  protidi 
The  means  of  our  escape.  Some  five  houn  hen 
'Twill  then  be  tum'd  of  midnight,  we  majM 
In  the  piazza  of  flonoria's  convent. 

Eud,  I  know  it  well ;  the  place  is  mostsed 
And  near  adjoining  to  this  garden  walk 
There  thou  shalt  find  me. — Oh,  protect  us,  keaV 

Pho,  Fear  not ;  thy  innocence  will  be  t 
guard : 

Some  pitying  angel  will  attend  thy  steps, 
Guide  thee  unseen,  and  charm  the  sleepinci 
Till  thou  art  safe!  Oh,  I  have  sufferM  noui 
Thus  gaining  thee,  and  this  great  ^en'rous  wi 
How  bless'd  I  am  in  my  Eudocia^  love!  | 
My  only  joy,  farewell!  j 

Eud,  Farewell,  my  Phocyas! 
I  have  no  friend  hut  thee — yet  thee  Fll 
Friend,  father,  lover,  guardian ! — Thou  art 

ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — Calkd's  Tent, 
Enter  Caled  and  Attendants,   Sbrgics  hd 

by  Two  Guards,  bound  with  Cords. 
■   Ser,  Oh,  mercy,  mercy!  ^ 
Caled,  Mercy!  what's  that?— Look  yond^ 
on  the  field 
Of  our  late  fight!  Go,  talk  of  mercy  there  , 
Will  the  ^MzkpS^Bf^t 
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$er,  Ob.  spare  me  yet 

Caled,  Thou  wretch! — Spare  ihee?  to  what? 
To  liTC  in  torture? 
Are  ootUiy  limbs  all  bruisM,  thy  bones  disjointed, 
To  force  tbee  to  confess  ?  And  wouldst  thou  drag, 
Like  a  crusbM  serpent,  a  Wle,  mangled  being  ? 
My  eyes  abhor  a  coward — Hence,  and  die! 
Sen  Oh!  1  have  told  thee  all— When  first 
pursued, 

I  fisM  iny  letters  on  an  arrow^s  point. 
And  shot  tbem  o*er  the  walls. 

Caled.  Hast  thou  told  all? 
Well, tben  thou  shah  have  mercy  to  requite  thee : 
Behold  ril  send  thee  forward  on  thy  errand. 
Strike  off  his  head;  then  cast  it  o^er  the  gates! 
Here  let  thy  toneue  tell  o*er  its  tale  again ! 


ttiy  tongi 
Sen  Ob,  bloody  Saracens! 

\E.xU  Sergius ,  dragged  Qtva/  bjr 
the  GuarjdS' 

Enter  Abudah. 
Caled,  Abudah,  welcome! 
Abun  Oh,Caled,what  an  evening  was  the  last! 
Caled,   Name  it  no  more;  remembrance 
sickens  with  it, 
:  And  therefore  sleep  is  banishM  from  this  night ; 

Nor  shall  to-morrow^s  sun  open  his  eye 
:  Upon  our  shame,  ere  doubly  we\e  redeemed  it. 
^aTe  all  the  captains  notice? 
K  ^u.  I  have  walked 

Hie  rounds  to-night,  ere  the  last  hour  of  pray  V, 
rrom  tent  to  teqt,  and  warn*d  (hem  to  be  ready. 
What  must  be  done? 

Caled,  Thou  know*st  th'  important  news 
Which  we  have  intercepted  by  this  $lavp. 
Of  a  new  army's  march.  The  time  now  calls, 
While  tbese  sod  Syrians  are  dissolved  in  riot, 
FooPd  with  success,  and  not  suspecting  danger. 
To  form  a  new  attack  ere  breaik  of  day ; 
So,  like  the  wounded  leopard,  shall  we  rush 
From  out  our  covers  on  these  drowsy  hunters, 
And  seize  them,   unpreparM   to  *scape  our 
vengeance. 

Abu,  Great  captain  of  the  armies  of  the 
faithful ! 

I  know  tby  mighty  and  unconi^uerM  spirit ; 
Tel  hear  me,  Caled,  hear  and  weigh  my  doubts, 
Ovr  ao^y  prophet  frowns  upon  our  vices, 
Aod  visits  us  in  blood.    Why  else  did  terror, 
I'nknovtrn  before,  seize  all  our  stoutest  bands? 
The  angel  of  destruction  was  abroad ; 
Tlie  archers  of  the  tribe  of  Thoal  fled. 
So  long  renown'd,  or  spent  their  shafts  in  vain ; 
The featberM  flights  err  d  through  the  boundless 
air. 

Or  the  death  tum'd  on  him  that  drew  the  bow! 
VS'hai  can  this  bode? — Let  me  speak  plainer  yet ; 
h  it  to  propagate  th*  unspotted  law 
We  fight?  *Tui  well;  it  is  a  noble  cause. 
But  much  I  fear  infection  is  among  us; 
A  boundless  lust  of  rapine  guides  our  troops. 
We  learn  the  Christian  vices  we  chastise, 
And,  tempted  with  the  pleasures  of  the  soil, 
More  than  with  distant  hopes  of  paradise, 
■  1  fear  may  soon — but  oh,  avert  it,  heaven  ! 
I  Fallev^naprey  to  our  owa  spoils  and  conquests, 
Caled.  No — thou  mislak^st;  thy  pious  zeal 
deceives  thee. 


'Ovr  prophet  only  chides  our  sluggard  valour, 
:  Thou  saw*st  how  in  the  vale  of  llonan  once 
The  troops,  as  now  defeated,  fled  confusM 
K     to  the  gates  of  Mecca^s  holy  city  ? 


Till  Mahomet  himself  there  stoppM  their  en- 
trance, 

A  javUin  In  his  hand,  and  turned  them  back 

Upon  the  foe;  they  fought  again  and  conquer^. 

Behold  how  we  may  hest  appease  his  wrath ! 

His  own  example  points  us  out  the  way. 
Mu.  Well— be  it  then  resolVd.   Th'  indul- 
gent hour 

Of  better  fortune  is,  I  hope,  at  hand. 

And  yet,  since  Phocyas  has  appeared  its  champion 

How  has  tbis  city  raisM  its  drooping  head  ! 

As  if  some  charm  prevailed  where  er  he  fougbt; 

Our  strength  seems  wither^,  and  our  feeble 
weapons 

Forget  their  wonted  triumph— were  he  absent — 
Caled.  I  would  have  sought  him  out  in  the 
last  action, 

To  single  light,  and  put  that  charm  to  proof. 
Had  not  a  foul  and  sudden  mist  arose 
Ere  I  arrived,  to  have  restorM  the  combat. 
But  let  it  be — 'tis  past.    We  yet  may  meet. 
And  Hwill  be  known  whose  arm  is  then  the 
stronger. 

Enter  Daran. 
Daran.  Health  to  the  race  of  bmael !  and  days 
More  prospVotis  than  the  last — a  Christian 
captive 

Is  falPn  within  my  watch,  and  waits  his  doom. 
Caled.'  Bring  forth  the  slave. — O  thou  keen 
vulture,  death! 
Do  we  then  feed  thee  only  thus  by  morsels! 
Whole  armies  never  can  suffice  thy  anger. 

[fiaV/  Daran. 

Re-enter  Daran,  otfith  Phocyas. 
Whence,        what  art  thou? — Of  Damascus? 
— Daran, 

Where  didst  thou  find  this  dumb  and  sullen 
thing, 

That  seems  to  lower  defiance  on  our  anger? 
Daran-  Marching  in  circuit,  with  the  horse 
thou  gav^st  me, 
T^observe  the  city  gates,  I  ^aw  from  far 
Two  persons  issue  forth;  the  one  advanc*d, 
And  ere  he  could  retreat,  my  horsemen  seizM  him; 
The  other  was  a  woman,  aod  had  fled, 
Upon  a  signal  giv^n  at  our  approach, 
And  got  within  the  gates.  Wouldst  thou  know 
more. 

Himself,  if  he  will  speak,  can  best  inform  thee. 
Caled.  Have  I  not  seen  thy  face? 
Mu.  He  hears  thee  not; 
His  eyes  are  fixM  on  earth ;  some  'leep  distress 
Is  at  his  heart.     This  is  no  common  captive. 

[Apart  to  Caled. 
Caled.  A  lion  in  the  toils!  We  soon  shall 
tame  him. 

Still  art  thou  dumb?  —  Nay,  His  in  vain  to  cast 
Thy  gloomy  looks  so  oH  around  this  place, 
Or  frown  upon  thy  bonds — thou  canst  not*scape. 

Pho.  Then  be  it  so— the  worst  is  past  already. 
And  life  is  now  not  worth  a  momeutVv  pause. 
Do  you  not  kuow  mc  yet  ?  Think  of  the  man 
You  have  most  cause  to  curse,  and  I  am  he. 

Caled.  Ha!  Phocvas? 

Abu.  Phocyas !— Mahomet,  we  thank  thee! 
Now  dost  thou  smile  asain. 

Caled.  Tbis  is  indeed  a  prize !  [Aside. 
Is  it  because  thou  know*st  wbitt  slaughtcrM 
heaps 

There  ye.  unbnry'd  |j|„w>^^<ei!)bgRP' 
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Whose  ghosts  have  all  this  night,  passing  the 
Zorat, 

Caird  from  the  bridge  of  death  to  thee  to  follow. 
That  now  thouVt  here  to  answer  to  their  cry  ? 
Howc'er  it  he,  thou  know'st  ihy  welcome. 
Pho.  Yes, 

Thou  proud,  blood-thirsty  Arah ! — Well  I  know 
What  to  expect  from  thee:  I  know  ye  all. 
How  should  the  author  of  distress  and  ruin 
Be  movM  to  pUy?  That's  a  human  passion. 
No — in  your  hungry  eyes,  that  look  revenge, 
I  read  my  doom.     Where  are  your  racks, 

your  tortures? 
Vm  ready^Iead  me  to  them;  I  can  hear 
The  worst  of  il  js  from  y  ou,  YouVe  not  my  friends. 
My  countrymen. — Yet  were  you  men,  I  could 
Unfold  a  story — Rut  no  more — Eumenes, 
Thou  hast  tby  wish,  and  I  am  now — a  worm ! 

Abu,  Leader  of  armies,  hear  him !  for  my  mind 
Presages  good  accruing  to  our  cause 
By  this  event.  [Apart  to  Caled. 

Caled.  1  tell  thee  then  thou  wrongest  us, 
To  think  our  hearts  thus  steePd,  or  our  ears  deaf 
To  all  that  thou  may^st  utter.  Speak,  disclose 
The  secret  woes  that  throb  within  thy  breast. 
Now,by  the  silent  hours  of  night,  weMl  hear  thee. 
And  mute  attention  shall  await  thy  words. 

Pho*  This  is  not  then  the  palace  in  Damascus ! 
If  you  will  hear,  then  I  indeed  have  wronged  you. 
How  can  this  be? — W^hcn  he,  for  whom  I've 
fought, 

Fought  against  you,  has  yet  refusM  to  hear  me ! 
You  seem  surprised. — It  was  ingratitude 
That  drove  me  out,  an  exile^  not  a  foe. 

Abu,  Is  it  possible? 
Are  these  thy  Christian  friends? 

Caled,  'Tis  well — we  thank  tberti  : 
They  help, us  to  subdue  themselves — But  who 
Was  the  companion  of  thy  flight? — -A  ^oman, 
So  Daran  said — 

Pho,  'Tis  there  I  am  most  wretched — 
Oh,  I  am  torn  from  all  my  soul  held  dear. 
And  my  life's  blood  flows  out  upon  the  woiind ! 
Thai  woman — 'twas  for  her — How  shall  I 
speak  it? 

Eudocia,  oh,  farewell ! — I'll  tell  you  then. 
As  fast  as  these  heart-rending  sighs  will  let  me : 
I  lov'd  the  daughter  of  the  proud  Eumenes, 
And  long  in  secret  wop'd  her;  not  unwelcomi* 
To  her  my  visits;  but  I  fear'd  her  father; 
Who  oft  had  press'd  her  to  detested  nuptials,! 
And  therefore  durst  not,  till  this  night  of  Joy, 
Avow  to  him  my  courtship,  Now  I  tKought  her 
IVline,  by  a  double  claim,  of  mutual  vows. 
Apt!  service  yielded  at  his  greatest  need: 
When,  as  I  mov'd  my  suit,  with  sour  disdain, 
He  mock'-d  my  service  and  forbade  my  love. 
Degraded  me  from  the  command  |  bore, 
^nd  with  defiance  hade  me  ^eek  the  foe. 
How  has  his  curse  prevail'd ! — ^The  genVous  maid 
Was  won  by  my  distress  to  leave  the  city; 
And  cruel  fortune  made  me  thus  your  prey, 

Abu,  My  soul  is  movM— Thqu  werl  a  man, 
Oh,  prophet! 
For|jive,  if  'tis  a  crime,  a  human  sorrow 
For  mjur'd worth, tbougbin  an  enemy!  [Aside^ 

pho.  Now— since  you'ye  heard  my  story, 
«et  me  free, 
That  I  may  save  her  yet,  dearer  than  life, 
From  a  tyrannic  father's  threaten'd  force; 
Gold,  gems,  and  purple  vests,  shall  pay  my 
ransom ; 


Nor  shall  my  peaceful  sword  henceforth  be  drawn 
In  fight,  nor  Dreak  its  truce  with  you  for  ever. 
Caled,  No— there's  one  way,  a  better,  and 
but  one. 

To  save  thyself,  and  make  some  reparation 
For  all  the  numbers  thy  bold  hand  has  slain. 
Pho,  O,  name  it  quickly,  and  my  soul  will 
bless  thee! 

Caled,  Embrace  our  faith,  and  share  with 
us  our  fortunes, 

Pho,  Then  I  am  lost  again! 

Caled,  What!  when  we  offer. 
Not  freedom  only,  but  to  raise  thee  high, 
To  greatness,  conquest,  glory,  hifav'nly  bliss? 

Pho,  To  sink  me  down  to  infamy,  perdition, 
Here  and  hereafler !  Make  my  name  a  curse 
To  present  times,  to  ev'ry  future  age 
A  proverb  and  a  scorn ! — take  back  thy  .mercy, 
And  know  I  now  disdain  it, 

Caled.  As  thou  wilt. 
The  time's  too  precious  to  be  wasted  loncer 
In  words  with  thee.    Thou  know'st  thy  doom 
— farewell. 

Abu,  Hear  me,  Caled :  grant  him  some  short 
space; 

Perhaps  he  wi|l  at  length  accept  thy  bounty. 
Try  him,  at  least.  \Aparl  to  Caled, 

Caled,  Well — be  it  so  then.  Darao, 
Guard  v/ell  thy  charge — ^^I'hou  hast  an  h( 
to  live 


If  thou  art  wise,  thou  may'st  prolong  that  ten 
If  not — why — Fare  thee  well,  and  think  of  death.  > 
\Exeunt  Caled  and  Abudah.  Daran 
ivaits  t^t  a  distance, 
Pho.  "Farewell,  and  think  of  death!**  Was 
it  not  so? 

Do  murderers  then  preach  morality? — 
But  how  to  think  of  what  the  living  know  not, 
And  the  dead  cannot,  or  else  may  not  tell!— 
What  art  thou,  oh,  thou  great  m^terious  terror! 
The  way  to  thee  we  know!  disease,  fanuoe, 
Sword,  fire,  and  all  tby  ever  open  gates. 
That  day  and  night  stand  ready  to  receive  us. 
But  what's  beyond  them? — Who  will  draw 
that  veil  ? 

Yet  death's  not  there  —  No,  'tis  a  point  of  time, 
The  verge  'twixt  mortal  and  immortal  beinfi. 
It  mocks  our  thoughts!  On  this  side  all  is  life; 
And  when  we  have  reachM  it,  in  that  very 
instant, 

'Tis  past  the  thinking  of!  Oh !  if  it  be 
Tbe  pangs,  the  throes,  the  agoniyine  struggles 
When  soul  and  body  part,  sure  1  have  fell  il* 
And  there's  no  more  to  fear. 

Daran,  Suppose  I  now 
Dispatch  himr — Right — What  need  to  stay 

for  orders? 
I  wish  I  durst!— Yet  what  I  dare.  III  do. 

\Asid€. 

Your  jewels.  Christian — You'll  not  need  these 
trifles.  \ Searches  him. 
Pho,  I  pro}-  thee,  slave,  stana  ofT — My  souFj 
too  busy 

To  lose  a  thought  on  thee. 

Re-enter  Abuoah. 
Abu,  What's  this  ?— Forbear! 
Who  gave  thee  leave  to  use  this  violence? 

[Taken  the  Jewels  from  Harm^am 
lajrs  them  on  a  Table. 
Daran.  Deny'd  my  booty !  curses  on  his  httA 
W.1S  not  th^jiJ-^rffluiOo^glter  a  robber? 
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Why,  Hwas  ior  that  I  left       country^s  gods, 
Menapb  and  Uzsa.   Better  still  be  Paean, 
Than  starve  with  a  new  faith.  [Aside, 

Abu,  What  dost  thou  mutter? 
Daraiiy  withdraw,  and  better  learn  thy  duty. 

[Exit  Daritn, 
Phocyas,  perhaps  tbon  know^tt  roe  not  ? 

Pho,  I  know 
Thy  name,  Abudah,  and  thy  office  here, 
!   The  second  in  command.   What  more  thou  art, 
lodeed  1  cannot  tell* 

Abu.  True;  for  thou  yet 
Koow*st  not  I  am  thy  friend. 

Pho,  U\  possible?  — 
Thoo  speak*8t  me  fair. 

Abu.  What  dost  thou  think  of  life  ? 

Pho,  I  think  not  ofit ;  death  was  in  my  thoughts. 
On  bard  condition,  life  were  but  a  load. 
And  I  will  lay  it  down. 

Abu*  Art  thou  resolvM? 

PAo.  I  am,  unless  thou  bringM  me  better  terms 
Than  those  I  have  rejected. 

Abu.  Think  again. 
Galed  by  me  once  more  renews  that  offer, 

Pho,  Thou  sayV  thou  art  my  friend:  why 
dost  thou  try 
To  shake  the  settled  temper  of  my  breast? 
Mr  soul  has  just  dischargM  her  cumb^rous  train 
||0l  hopes  ana  fears,  preparM  to  take  her  voyage 
HTo  other  seats,  where  she  may  rest  in  peace; 
^Add  now  thou  calPst  me  back,  to.  beat  again 
The  painful  road  of  life^Tempt  me  no  more 
To  be  a  wretch,  for  I  despise  the  offer. 

Abu,  The  general  knows  thee  brave,  and  'tis 
for  that 

He  seeks  alliance  with  thy  noble  virtues. 
Pho.  He  knows  me  brave! — Why  does  he 
then  thus  treat  mer 
No,  he  believes     ^  so  poor  of  soul,  ' 
That,  barely  for  !he  privilege  to  live, 
I  would  be  bought  his  slave.  But  go,  tell  him 
I  The  little  space  of  life,  his  scorn  bequeathM  me, 
i  VVas  lent  in  vain,  and  he  may  take  the  forfeit 
Abu.  Whjr  wilt  thou  wed  thyself  to  misery, 
I  When  our  faith  courts  thee  to  eternal  blessings? 

When  truth  itself  is,  like  a  seraph,  come 
I  To  loose  thy  bands? — ^The  light  divine,  whose 
beams 

Pierc'd  through  the  gloom  of  Hera's  sacred  cave, 
I  And  there  illumined  the  great  Mahomet, 
I  Arabians  morning  star,  now  shines  on  thee. 
Arise,  salute  with  joy  the  guest  from  heaVn, 
Follow  her  steps,  and  be  no  more  a  captive. 

P^.But  whither  musti  follow? — Answer  that. 
Issheapiest  fromheav'n?  What  marks  divine, 
What  signs|  what  wonders,  vouch  her  boast- 
ed mission? 
Abu,  W^hat  wonders? — Turn  thy  eye  to 
Mecca !  mark 
How  far  from  Caaba  first,  that  hallowM  temple, 
Her  glory  davimM! — then  look  how  swift  its 
course. 

As  when  the  sun-beams,  shooting  through  a 
cloud, 

Drive  o'er  the  meadow^s  face  the  fljring  shades ! 
Have  not  the  nations  bent  before  our  swords, 
like  rioei  iM  com  before  the  reaper^s  steel? 
W  hy  IS  all  this  ?  Why  does  success  still  wait 
Upon  our  laws,  if  not  to  show  that  heav'n 
fnl  sent  it  forth,  and  owns  it  still  by  conquest? 
■Ko.  Dost  thou  ask  why  is  this  r — Oh,  why 
indeed  ? 
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man  can  read  heavVs  secret 
counsels  ? 

Why  did  I  conquer  in  another  cause, 
Yet  now  am  here  ? 

Abu,  V\\  tell  thee:  thy  good  angel 
Has  seizM  thy  hand  unseen,  and  snatchM  thee  out 
From  swifl  destruction:  know,  ere  day  shall 
dawn, 

Damascus  will  in  blood  lament  its  fall! 
We've  heard  what  army  is  designM  to  march 
Too  late  to  save  her.  "Now,  e'en  now,  our  force 
Is  just  preparing  for  a  fresh  assault. 
Now  too  thou  might'st  revenge  thy  wrongs — 
so  Caled 

Charg'd  me  to  say,  and  more — that  he  invites 
thee; 

Thou  know'st  the  terms — to  share  with  him 
the  conquest 
Pho.  Conquest!  Revenge! — Hold,  let  me 
think — Oh,  horror! 
Revenge!  Oh,  what  revenge?   Bleed  on,  my 
wounds. 

For  thus  to  be  rcveng'd^  were  it  not  worse 
Than  all  that  I  can  suffer? — But.  Eudocia — 
Where  will  she  then? — Shield  her,  ye  pity- 
ing powVs, 
And  let  me  die  in  peace! 

Abu,  Hear  me  once  more, 
'TIS  all  I  have  to  offer;  mark  me  now! 
Caled  has  sworn  Eudocia  shall  be  safe. 

Pho,  Ha!  safe~bnt  how?  A  wretched  cap- 
five  too?. 

Abu.  He  swears  she  shall  be  free,  she  shall 

be  thine. 
Pho,  Then  I  am  lost  indeed.  * 
Abu,  The  time  draws  near,   and  I  roust 
quickly  leave  thee; 
But  first  reflect,  that  in  this  fatal  night 
Slaughter  and  rapiue  may  be  loos'd  abroad; 
And  while  they  roam  with  unextinguished  rage. 
Should  she  thou  lov'st— (well  raay'st  thoU  start) 
— be  made. 

Perhaps  unknown,  some  berbVous  soldier's  prey ; 
Should  she  then  fall  a  sacrifice  to  lust. 
Or  brutal  fury  — 

Pho,  Oh!  this  pulls  my  heart-strings !  [FctUs, 
Earth  open — save  me,  save  me  from  that  thought. 
Abif,   Nay,  do  not  plunge  thyself  in  black 
despair ; 

Look  np,  poor  wretch,  thou  art  not  shipwreck'd 
yet; 

Behold  an  anchor;  am  not  I  thy  friend  ? 
Pho.  IRises}  Ha !  Who,  what  art  thou  ? 

[liatfes. 

My  friend?  that's  well;  but  hold — are  all  friends 
honest? 

VVhat's  to  be  done  ? — ^Hush,  hark !  what  voice 
is  that? 

Abu.  There  is  no  voice;  'tis  yet  the  dead 
of  night; 

Theguards  without  keep  silent  watch  around  us. 
Pho.  Again  it  calls — ^^tis  she-^0,lead  me  to  her ! 
Abu,  Thy  passion  mocks  thee  with  imagin'd 
sounds. 

•  Pho.  Sure  Hwas  Eudocia's  voice  cry'd  out. 

Forbear! 
What  shall  I  do?— Oh,  heaVn! 

Abu,  Ueav'n  shows  thee  what. 
Nay,  now  it  is  too  late;  see  Caled  comes, 
With  anger  on  his  brow.    Quickly  withdraw 
To  the  next  tent,  and  there  -7-^  t 

Pho.  IRises^  Wb^i2do b|  W2)Og IC 
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Damascus!  conquest!  ruin!  rapes  and  murder 
Villains!  —  Is  there  no  more? — Oh,  save  her, 
save  her! 
[^Exeunt  Phocjras  and  Mudah. 

Re-enUr  Caled  tmd  Daran. 
Daran,  Behold,  on  thy  approach,  thej  shift 

their  ground. 
Caled,  Tis  as  thou  saj*st)   he  tiifles  with 

my  mercjf. 
DaraUs  Speak,  shall  I  ^tch  his  head  ? 
Ceded,  No,  slay  you  here, 
I  cannot  spare  thee  yet.    Raphan,  go  thou. 

\To  an  Officer^ 
But  hold — Fve  thoueht  again — he  shall  not  die. 
Go,  tell  him  he  shall  live  till  he  has  seen 
Damascus  sink  in  flames,  till  he  behold 
That  slave,  that  woman  idol  lie  adores, 
Or  giv^n  a  prize  to  some  brave  Mussulman, 
Or  slain  before  his  face ;  then  if  he  sue 
For  death,  as  for  a  boon,  perhaps  we*ll  grant  it. 

\Kxit  RapJuui, 
Daran*  The  captains  wait  tliy  orders. 
Caled,  Are  the  troops 
Ready  to  march? 
Daran,  They  are. 
Caled,  Mourn,  thou  haughty  dty! 
The  bow  is  bent,  nor  canst  thou  scape  thy  doom. 
Who  turns  his  back  henceforth,  our  prophet 
curse  him! 

Daran,   But  who  commands    the  trusty 
bands  of  Mecca? 
Thou  know'st  their  leader  fell  in  the  last  fight. 
Ceded,  Tis  true ;  thou,  Daran,  well  deserv^st 
that  charge; 
Fve  markM  what  a  keen  hatred,  like  my  ovm. 
Dwells  in  thy  breast  against  these  Christian  dogs. 
Daran^  Thou  dost  me  right 
Caled,  And  therefore  Til  reward  it. 
Be  that  command  now  thine.  And  here,  this  sabre. 
Blessed  in  the  field  by  Mahomet  himself. 
At  Caabar*sprospVous  fight,  shall  aid  thy  arm. 
Daran,  Thanks,  my  good  chief;  with  this  Til 
better  thank  thee. 

\Takes  the  Scimitar, 
Caled,  Myself  will  lead  the  troops  of  the 
black  standard. 
And  at  the  eastern  gate  begin  the  storm. 
Daran,  But  why  do  we  not  move?  *twill 
soon  be  day. 
Metbinks  Fm  cold,  and  would  grow  warm 
with  action. 
Caled,  Then  haste  and  tell  Abudah  -  O,  thou'rt 
welcome ! 

Re-enter  Abudah. 
Thy  charge  awaits  thee.    Where's  the  stub- 
born captive? 

Aba,  Indeed  he*s  brave.  I  left  him  for  a  moment 
In  the  next  tent    He's  scarcely  yet  himself. 

Caled,  But  is  he  ours? 

Abu,  The  threats  of  death  are  nothing; 
Though  thy  last  message  shook  his  soul,  as  winds 
On  the  bleak  hills  bend  down  some  lofty  pine; 
Yet  still  he  held  his  root,  till  I  found  means, 
Abating  somewhat  of  thy  first  demand, 
(f  ndt  to  make  him  wholly  ours,  at  least 
To  gain  suflicicnt  to  our  end. 

Caled,  Say  how? 

Abu.  Oft  be  inclin'd,  oft  started  back;  at  last. 
When  just  consenting,  for  awhile  he  pausM, 
.Stood  fix'd  in  thought,  and  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven ; 


Then,  as  with  fresh  recovered  force,  crvM  oat, 
"  Renounce  my  faith !  Never.*-—!  answ^M, "  No, 
That  now  he  should  not  do  it,** 

Caled,  How? 

Abu,  Yet  hear; 
For  since  I  saw  him  now  so  lost  in  passion, 
That  must  be  left  to  his  more  temperate  thoochts. 
Mean  time  I  urg'd,con  jur'd,at  last  constraia'iniin, 
By  all  he  held  most  dear,  nay,  by  the  voice 
Of  Providence,  that  caiPd  him  now  to  save, 
With  her  helovM,  perhaps  the  lives  of  thodsands, 
No  longer  to  resist  his  better  fate,  , 
But  join  his  arms  in  present  action  with  lu, 
And  swear  he  would  be  faithful, 

Caled,  What,  no  more? 
Then  he's  a  Christian  still! 

Abu,  Have  patience  yet; 
For  if  by  him  we  can  surprise  the  city— 

Caled.  Say'st  thou? 

Abu.  Hear  what's  agreed ;  but  on  the  lems 
That  evVy  unresisting  life  be  spar'd. 
I  shall  command  some  chosen,  faithful  bands; 
Phocyas  will  guide  us  to  the  gate,  from  whence 
He  late  escap'd;  nor  do  we  doubt  but  there  ^ 
With  ease  to  ^ain  admittance. 

Caled.  This  is  something. 
And  yet  I  do  not  like  this  half  ally.  ' 
Is  he  not  still  a  Christian  ?~But  no  matter- 
Mean  time  I  will  attack  the  eastern  gate: 
Who  first  succeeds  gives  entrance  to  the  rest,  i 
Hear  all ! — Prepare  ye  now  for  boldest  deeds,  fl 
And  know,  the  prophet  will  reward  your  valour. 
Think  that  we  all  to  certain  triumph  more; 
Who  falls  in  fight  yet  meets  the  prise  above. 
There,  in  the  gardens  of  eternal  spring, 
W^hile  birds  of  Paradise  around  you  sin^, 
Each,  with  his  bloominff  beauty  by  his  side, 
Shall  drink  rich  wines,  that  in  nil!  rivers  glide; 
Breathe  fragrant  gales  o'ei^  fiSds  of  spice  that 
blow. 

And  gather  fruits  immortal  as  they  grow; 
Ecstatic  bliss  shall  your  whole  pow'rs  employ, 
And  ev'ry  sense  be  lost  in  ev'ry  joy.  [Kteunt. 


ACT  IV. 

ScBNB  I. — A  great  Square  in  the  Citj  be- 
fore the  Governor's  Palace, 
Enter  Abudah,  Saracen  Captains  and  Sol- 
diers; (vi/^EuMBNES,  Heabis,  and  Other 
Christians,  unarmed. 
Eum,  It  must  be  so— farewell,  ^devoted  walls! 
To  be  surprised  thus! — Hell,  and  all  ye  fiends, 
How  did  ye  watch  this  m|nute  for  destruction^ 
Her.  vVe'vebecn  betray 'd  by  riot  and  debauch. 
Curse  on  the  traitor  ffuard. 

Eum.  The  guard  above, 
Did  that  sleep  too  ? 

Abu.  Christians,  complain  no  more. 
What  you  have  ask'd  is  granted.  Are  ye  men 
And  dare  ye  question  thus,  with  bold  impatience 
Eternal  justice? — Know,  the  doom  from  heavrl 
Falls  on  your  towers,  resistless  as  the  bolt 
That  fires  the  cedars  on  your  mountain  lopi 
Be  meek,  and  learn  with  humble  awe  to  hear.: 
The  mitigated  ruin.  Worse  had  foUow'd,  » 
Had  ye  opposM  our  numhers.  Now  you're  safe 
Quarter  and  libert}^  are  giv'n  to  aU; 
And  little  do  ye  think  how  much  ye  owe 
To  one  brave  enemy,  whom  yet  ^e  know 
Enter  Artam^on,  hastiljr. 
Art,  All's  lD^tl^^W«ib§fe  these? 
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Eunu  AU*s  lost  indeed. 
Yield  up  Uij  sword,  if  thou  wouldst  share  our 
safety. 

Tliou  com'st  too  late  to  bring  us  news. 

Art.  Oh!— no. 
The  news  I  bring  is  from  the  eastern  guard. 
Caled  has  forced  the  gate,  and— but  he^s  here. 
[A  Cry  PPiOiout,  Fly,  fiy,  they  foUow^ 
Quewter,  mercy,  quarter! 
Caled,  \Without\  No  quarter!  Kill,  I  say. 

Are  they  not  Christians! 
More  Uood!  our  prophet  asks  it. 

Enter  Caled  md  Daiun. 
What,  Ahudah! 
Well  met! — But  wherefore  are  the  looks  of 
peace  ? 

Why  sleeps  thy  sword  ? 

Abu,  Caled,  our  task  is  over. 
Behold  the  chiefs !  they  have  resign^  the  palace. 

CaUd.  And  sworn  Oobey  our  law? 

Abu.  No* 

Caled.  Then  fall  on. 

Ahu,  Hold  yet,  and  hear  me — Heaven  by  me 
has  spared 

The  sword  its  cruel  task.    Ou  easy  terms 
We\e  gained  a  bloodless  couquest. 

Caled,  I  renounce  it  / 
Curse  on  those  terms!  The  city's  mine  by  storm. 
Fall  on,  I  say. 

Abu.  Nay,  then  I  swear  ye  shall  not. 

Caled,  Ha!— Who  am  I? 

Abu,  The  general — and  I  know 
What  reverence  is  your  due. 

\CcUedgioes  Signs  to  his  Men  to  fall  on. 
Nay,  he  who  stirs, 

First  makes  his  way  through  me.  My  honour's 
pledg'd; 

Rob  me  of  that  who  dares.  [Theystop]^  I  know 

thee,  Caled, 
Chief  in  command;  bold,  valiant,  wise,  and 

faithful; 

But  yet  remember  Fm  a  Mussulman ; 

Nay  more,  thou  know'st,  companion  of  the 

prophet; 
And  what  we  vow  is  sacred. 

Caled,  Thou'rt  a  Christian, 
1  swear  thou  art,  and  hast  betray'd  the  faith. 
Corse  on  thy  new  allies! 

Abu,  No  more — this  strife 
But  ill  beseems  the  servants  of  the  caliph, 
And  casts  reproach  —  Christians,  withdraw 
awhile : 

1  pledge  my  life  to  answer  the  conditions — 

[Exeunt  Eumenes,  Herhis,  etc, 
WTiy,  Caled,  do  we  thus  eipose  ourselves 
A  scorn  to  nations  that  despise  our  law  ? 
Thou  calPsl  me  Christian— What!  Is  it  because 
1  prize  my  plighted  faith,  that  Fm  a  Christian  ? 
Come,  'tis  not  well,  and  if— 

Caled,  What  terms  are  yielded? 

Abu,  Leave  to  depart  to  all  that  will;  an  oath 
First  given  no  more  to  aid  the  war  against  us, 
An  unmolested  march.  Each  citizen 
1o  take  his  goods,  not  more  than  a  mulcts  burden ; 
The  chiefs  six  mules,  and  ten  the  governor; 
Besides  some  few  slight  arms  for  their  defence 
Against  the  mountain  robbers. 

Caled,  Now,  by  Mahomet, 
Thoa  hast  equipped  an  army! 

Mu,  Canst  thou  doubt 
greatest  part  by  far  will  choose  to  stay, 


Receive  our  law,  or  pay  tVaccustomed  tribute 't 
W^hat  fear  we  then  from  a  few  wretched  bands 
Of  scattered  fugitives? — Besides,  thou  know'st 
What  towns  of  strength  remain  yet  unsubdued. 
Let  us  appear  this  once  like  generous  victors, 
So  future  conquests  shall  repay  this  bounty. 
And  willing  provinces  ev'n  court  subjection. 
Caled^  VV  ell — be  it  on  thy  head,  if  worse 
befall! 

This  once  I  yield— but  see  it  thus  proclaimM 
Through  all  Damascus,  that  who  will  depart. 
Must  leave  the  place  this  instant — Pass,  move 
on.  [Exit, 

Scene  VL—l%e  Outside  of  a  Nunnery, 

Enter  Evdocia. 
Eud,  Darkness  is  fled;  and  yet  the  morning 

Gives  me  more  fears  than  did  night*s  deadly 
gloom. 

Within,  without,  all,  all  are  foes— Oh,  Phocyas. 
Thou  art  perhaps  at  rest!  would  I  were  too: 
[Al/ter  a  Pause. 
This  place  has  holy  charms!  rapine  and  murder 
Dare  not  approach  it,  but  are  awM  to  distance. 
Fve  heard  that  even  these  infidels  have  sparM 
Walls  sacred  to  devotion  —  World,  farewell! 
Here  will  I  hide  roe,  till  the  friendly  grave 
Opens  its  arms,  and  shelters  me  for  ever!  [Exit, 

Enter  Phocyas. 
PUoa  Did  not  I  hear  the  murmurs  of  a  voice 
This  way? — A  woman's  too !— and  jeemM  com- 
plaining ! 

Hark !— No— O  torture !  Whither  shall  I  turn  me? 
*Twas  here  last  night  we  met  Dear,  dear  Eudocia? 
Might  I  once  more —  [Going  out,  he  meets  her, 

Eud,  Who  calls  the  lost  Eudocia? 
Sure  *tis  a  friendly  voice! 

Pho,  Tis  she— O  rapture! 

Eud,  Wi  possible — my  Phocyas! 

Pho,  My  Eudocia! 
Do  I  yet  call  thee  mine?  * 

Eud,  Do  1  yet  see  thee? 
Yet  hear  thee  speak  ?  O  how  hasi  thou  escapM 
From  barbarous  swords,  and  men  that  know 
not  mercy? 

Pho,  Fve  borne  a  thousand  deaths  since  our 
last  parting. 
But  wherefore  do  I  talk  of  death  ? — for  now, 
Methinks  Fm  raisM  to  life  immortal, 
And  feel  Fm  blest  beyond  the  power  of  change; 
For  thee  have  triumphed  o'er  the  fiercest  foes, 
And  turn'd  them  friends. 

Eud,  Amazement!  Friends! 
O  all  ye  guardian  powers! — Say  on — O  lead  me, 
Lead  me  through  this  dark  maze  of  providence, 
Which  thou  hast  trod,  that  I  may  trace  thy  steps 
With  silent  awe,  and  worship  as  I  pass. 

Pho,  Inquire  no  more — thou  shalt  know  all 
hereafter —  i 
Let  me  conduct  thee  hence* 

Eud,  O  whither  next? 
To  what  far  distant  home? — But  His  enough 
That,  favoured  thus  of  heaven,  thou  art  my  guide. 
And  as  we  journey  on  the  painful  way, 
Say,  wilt  thou  then  beguile  the  passing  hours, 
And  open  all  the  wonders  of  the  story? 
Where  is  my  father? 

Pho,  Thou  heavenly  maid! 
Know, Fve  once  more,  wrong'diSa^I araLevensavM 
Thy  father's  threaten'^  Iffi^iiajv^iO'&^lgiscus 
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From  blood  and  slaughter,  and  from  total  ruin. 
()  didst  thou  know  to  what  deadly  gulfs 
Of  horror  and  despair  I  hare  been  driTen 
This  night,  ere  my  perplexM,  bewildered  soul 
Could  find  its  way ! — thou  saidst  that  thou  wouldst 
chide? 

I  fear  thou  wilt:  indeed  I  have  done  that, 
I  could  have  wish*d  Tavoid — but  for  a  cause 
So  lovely,  so  belov'd — • 

Eud.  What  dost  thou  mean? 
ril  not  indulge  a  thought  that  thou  couldst  do 
One  act  unworthy  of  thyself,  thy  honour. 
And  that  firm  zeal  against  these  foes  of  heaven : 
Thou  couldst  not  save  thy  life  by  meansinglorious. 

Pho.  Alas  thou  know*st  me  not — rm  man, 
frail  man. 

To  error  bom;  and  who,  thafsman,  is  perfect? 
To  save  my  life!  O  no,  well  was  it  risk'd 
For  thee !  bad  it  been  lost,  *twere  not  too  much, 
And  thou  art)safe:^0  whatwouldstthou  havesaid, 
If  I  Cad  rislcM  my  soul  to  save  Eudoda? 

Eud.  Ha,speak— Oh  no,bedumb-~it  cannot  be 
And  yet  thy  looks  »»-e  changM,  thy  lips  grow  pale. 
>Vhy  dost  thou  shake  ? — Alas !  I  tremble  too ! 
Thou  couldst  not,  hast  not  sworn  to  Mahomet? 

Pho,   No — I  should  first  have  dy'd — nay, 
given  up  thee. 

Eud,  O  Phocyas !  was  it  well  to  try  me  thus  ? 
And  yet  another  deadly  fear  succeeds! 
How  came  these  wretches  hilber?  Who  reviv'd 
Their  fainting  arms  to  unexpected  triumph? 
For  while  thou  fou^ht*st ,  and  fought*st  the 

Christian  cause. 
These  battered  walls  were  rocks  impregnable, 
Their  towers  of  adamant.   But,  oh,  I  fear 
Some  act  of  thine — 

Pho,  No  more—ril  tell  the  all; 
I  found  the  wakeful  foe  in  midnight  council, 
ResolvM  ere  day  to  make  a  fresh  attack. 
Keen  for  revenue,  and  hungry  after  slaughter — 
Could  my  racked  soul  bear  that,  and  think  of  thee  ? 
Nay,  think  of  thee  ezposM  a  helpless  prey 
To  some  fierce  ruffian^s  violating  arms? 
O,  had  the  world  been  mine,  in  that  extreme 
I  should  have  given  whole  provinces  away; 
Nay,  all— and  thought  it  little  for  my  ransom  ! 

Eud,  For  this  then — Oh,  thou  hast  betray'd 
the  city! 

Distrustful  of  I  he  righteous  powers  above, 
That  still  protect  the  chaste  and  innocent! 
And  to  avert  a  feignM,  uncertain  danger, 
Thou  hast  brought  certain  ruin  on  thy  country! 

Pfio,  No,  the  sword, 
Which  threatenM  to  have  filPd  the  streets  with 
blood, 

I  sheatfaM  in  peace ;  thy  father,  thou,  and  all 
The  citizens  are  safe,  uncaptiv^d,  free^ 

Eud.  Safe!  free!  O  no — life, freedom,  every 
good. 

Turns  to  a  curse,  if  sought  by  wicked  means ! 
Yet  sure  it  cannot  be!  are  these  the  terms 
On  which  we  meet? — No',  we  can  never  meet 
On  terms  like  these;  the  hand  of  death  itself 
Could  not  have  torn  us  from  each  other^s  arms. 
Like  this  dire  act! 
But,  alas! 

*Tis  thou  hast  blasted  all  my  joys  for  ever, 
And  cut  down  hope,  like  a  poor,short-iivM  flower. 
Never  \fi  grow  again! 

Pho,  Cruel  Eudocia! 
If  in  my  hearths  dear  anguish  Tve  been  forced 
Awhile  from  what  I  was — dost  thou  reject  me  ? 


Think  of  the  cause — 

Eud,  The  cause!  there  is  no  cause — 
Not  universal  nature  could  afford 
A  cause  for  tois.  What  where  dominion,  pomp, 
The  wealth  of  nations,  nay  of  all  the  world, 
If  weighM  with  faith  unspotted,  heavenly  truth, 
Thoughts  free  from  ffuilt,  the  empire  of  the  miad, 
And  all  the  triumph  of  a  godlike  breast. 
Firm  and  unmovM  in  the  great  cause  of  virtue? 
Pho,  No  more — Thou  walcen'st  in  my  tor- 
tured heart 

The  cruel,  conscious  worm,that  stings  to  Inadness! 
Oh ,  Tm  undone !  I  know  it ,  and  can  bear 
To  be  undone  for  thee,  but  not  to  lose  thee. 
Eud,  Pdor  wretch! — ^^I  pity  thee !~ but  art 
thou  Phocyas, 
The  man  I  lov^d?— I  could  have  dyM  with  thee 
£re  thou  didst  this :  then  we  had  gone  together, 
A  glorious  pair,  and  soarM  above  the  stars: 
But  never,  nerer 

Will  I  be  made  the  curs*d  reward  of  treasoo, 
To  seal  thy  doom,  to  bind  a  hellish  league, 
And  to  ensure  thy  everlasling  woe. 
Pho.  What  league  ? — ^*tis  ended — I  renoaoce 
it— thus—  \KnetU, 
I  bend  to  heaven  and  thee— -O  thou  divine, 
Thou  matchless  image  of  all  perfect  goodness  I 
Do  thou  but  pity  yet  the  wretched  Phocyw, 
Heaven  will  relent,  and  all  may  yet  be  welL 

Eud*  No — we  must  part 
Then  do  not  think 

Thy  loss  in  me  is  worth  one  drooping  tear: 
But  if  thou  wouldst  be  reconcilM  to  heaTen, 
First  sacrifice  to  heaven  that  fatal  passion 
Which  caus'd  thy  fall ;  forget  the  lost  Eudocia. 
Canst  thou  forget  her?— Oh!  the  killing  torture, 
To  think  'twas  love,  excess  of  love,  divorc'd  usi 
Farewell  for— still  I  cannot  speak  that  word, 
These  tears  speak  for  n^e — O  tarewell— 

Pho,  [Raving^  For  ever! 
Return,  return  and  speak  it;  say,  for  ever! 
She^s  gone — and  now<she  joins  tbe  fugitives. 
O  hear,  all  gracious  heaven !  wilt  tbou  at  once 
Forgive:  and,  oh,  inspire  me  to  some  act 
This  day,  that  may  in  pai*t  redeem  what^s  past! 
Prosper  this  day,  or  let  it  be  my  last.  \kxiL 


ACT  V. 

Scene  L — An  open  Place  in  the  Citj. 
Enter  Caled  and  Daran  ,  meeting. 
Ceded,  Soldier,  what  news?  thou  look'st  as 

thou  wert  angry. 
Daran*  And,  durst  Isay  it  so,  my  cbie(  lain; 
IVe  spoke — If  it  offends,  my  beaa  ia  tbine; 
Take  it,  and  I  am  silent. 

Caled,  No,  say  on. 
I  know  thee  honest,  and  perhaps  I  uess 
What  knits  thy  brows  in  frowns — 

Daran,  Is  this,  my  leader, 
A  conquerM  city? — View  yon  vale  of  palraa; 
Behold  tbe  vanquish*d  Christian  triumph  siill. 
Rich  in  his  flight,  and  mocks  thy  barren  vran 
Caled,  The  vale  of  palms? 
Dcuran,  Beyond  thos<i  hills,  the  place 
Where  tliey  agreed  this  day  to  raeet  and  ball, 
To  gather  all  their  forces;  there  diagui^d, 
J ust  now  Fve  viewM  their  camp — O,  I  could  cum 
My  eyes  for  what  they've  seen. 
Caled,  What  hast  thou  seen? 
Dar<m.  Why,  all  Damascus: — ^All  its 
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Il^  heart  blood,  alt  its  treasure,  piles  of  plate, 
Crosses  enrichM  Mritk  gems,  arras  and  silks, 
And  vests  of  sold,  unfolded  to  tlie  sun, 
That  rival  all  his  lustre  I 

CaletL  How? 

Daran,.^is  true. 
Tbe  bees  are  wisely  bearing  off  their  honey, 
And  soon  tbe  empty  hive  will  be  our  own. 

Caled,  So  forward  too!  curse  on  this  foot- 
ish  treaty! 

Daran,  Forward —  it  looks  as  if  they  had 

been  forewarned. 
By  Mabomet,  the  land  wears  not  the  face 
Of  war,  buttradp!  and  thou  wo;ildst  swear  its 

merchants 

Were  sending  forth  their  loaded  caravans 
To  all  tbe  neighbVing  countries. 
Cakd,  Dogs!  infidels!  ^tis  more  than  was 
allow'dl 

Daran.  And  shall  we  not  pursue  them — 
Robbers!  thieves! 
Tliat  steal  away  themselves,  and  all  the^Ve  worth; 
And  wrong  the  valiant  soldier  of  his  due  ? 
Cale(L  The  caliph  shall  know  this— he  shall, 
Abudah, 

This  is  thy  coward  bargain — I  renounce  it  \_Aside. 
Darao,  well  stop  their  march,  and  search. 

Daran  And  strip — 

Caled,  And  kill. 

Daran,  That's  well.    And  yet  I  fear 
Abudab's  Christian  friend. 

Caled,  If  possible, 
fie  sbould  not  know  of  this.  No,  nor  Abudah: 
By  tbe  seven  heavens,  hissouPs  a  Christian  too  ! 
Aiid  His  by  kindred  instinct  he  thus  saves 
Their  cursed  lives,  and  taints  our  cause  with 
mercy. 

Daran,  I  knew  my  general  would  not  suffer 
this,  , 
Therefore  Pve  troops  preparM  without  the  gate; 
Just  mounted  for  pursuit.    Our  Arab  horse 
Will  in  few  minutes  reach  the  place ;  yet  still 
1  must  rejteat  my  doubts — that  devil,  Phocyas, 
Will  know  it  soon — I  met  him  near  the  gate: 
Mv  nature  sickens  at  him,  and  forebodes 
1  know  not  what  of  ill. 

Caled.  No  more;  away 
VViib  thy  cold  fears — well  march  this  very 
instant, 

And  quickly  make  this  thriftless  conquest  good : 
The  sword  too  has  been  wrongM,  and  tnirsts 
for  blood.  [Exeunt. 

ScitieII.— ^  yalley  fall  of  Tents;  Baggage 
and  Harness  lying  up  and  down  amongst 
them.  The  Prospect  terminating  with  Palm 
Trees  and  HiUs  at  a  Distance, 

^ter  Eu  MENES,  witfi  Officers  and  Attendants, 
Eum,  [Entering']  Sleep  on — and  angels  be 
thy  guard! — soft  slumber 

Has  gently  stole  her  from  her  griefs  awhile ; 

l«t  none  approach  the  tent — Are  out -guards 
placM 

On  yonder  hills  ?  [To  an  Officer, 

Offi,  They  are. 

^unu  [Striking  his  Breast]  Damascus,  O — 
Still  art  thou  here! — Let  me  entreat  you,  friends, 
To  keep  strict  order ;  I  have  no  command, 
And  can  but  now  advise  you. 

Ojjt  You  are  still 
Onr  bead  and  leader. 
vVe're  all  prepared  to  follovr  you. 
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Eum,  I  thank  you* 
The  sun  will  soon  go  down  upon  our  sorrows^ 
And,  till  to-morrow's  dawn ,  this  is  our  home  ; 
Meanwhile,  each,  as  he  can,  forg;et  his  loss, 
And  bear  the  present  lot. 

3  Offi,  Sir,  I  have  markM 
The  camp's  extent:  His  strclchM  quite  through 
the  valley. 

I  think  that  more  than  half  the  city's  here. 
Eum.  Tbe  prospect  ffives  me  much  relief.  Vm 
pleas  d. 

My  honest  countryman,  t'  observe  your  numbers : 
And  yet  it  fills  my  eyes  with  tears — ^'Tis  said. 
The  mighty  Persian  wep^  when  he  surveyed 
His  numerous  army,  but  to  think  them  mortal; 
Yet  he  then  flourished  in  prosperity. 
Alas!  what's  that? — Prosperity! — a  harlot, 
That  smiles  but  to  betray! 
Hear  me,  all  gracious  heaven. 
Let  me  wear  out  my  small  remains  of  life. 
Obscure,  content  with  humble  poverty. 
Or,  in  affliction's  hard  but  wholesome  school. 
If  it  must  be— ril  learn  to  know  myself, 
And  that*s  nfOre  worth  than  empire.  But,  O 
heaven. 

Curse  me  no  more  with  proud  prosperity! 
It  has  undone  me! — 

Enter  Herbis. 
Ilerbis!  where,  my  friend, 
Hast  thou  been  this  long  hour? 

Her,  On  yonder  summit, 
To  take  a  farewell  prospect  of  Damascus. 

Eum.  And  is  it  worth  a  look? 

Her.  No — I've  forgot  it. 
All  our  possessions  are  a  grasp  of  air: 
We're  cheated,  whilst  we  think  we  hold  them  fast : 
And  when  they're  gone,  we  know  that  they 

were  nothing: 
But  I've  a  deeper  wound. 

Eum.  Poor,  good  old  man! 
'Tis  true— thy  son— there  thou'rtindeed  unhappy. 

Enter  Artamon. 
What,  Artamon!  art  thou  here,  loo? 

Art,  Yes,  sir. 
I  never  boasted  mu(;h. 

Yet,  I've  some  honour,  and  a  soldier*s  pride} 
I  like  not  these  new  lords. 

Eum.  Thou'rt  brave  and  honest. 
Nay ,  we'll  not  yet  despair.  A  time  may  come. 
When  from  these  brute  barbarians  we  may  wrest' 
Once  more  our  pleasant  seats. — Alas !  how  soon 
The  flatterer,  hope,  is  ready  with  his  song, 
To  charm  us  to  forgetfulness ! — No  more-^ 
Let  that  be  left  to  heaven. — See,  Herbis,  see, 
Mcthinks  we've  here  a  goodly  city  yet. 
Was  it  not  thus  our  great  forefathers  liv'd. 
In  better  times — in  humble  fields  and  tents, 
With  all  tbeir  flocks  and  herds,  their  moving 

wealth?  ^ 
See,  too,  where  our  own.  Pharphar  winds  his 

stream 

Through  the  long  vale,  as  if  to  follow  us ; 
And  kindly  offers  his  cool  wholesome  draughts, 
To  case  us  in  our  march! — Why,  this  is  plenty. 

Enter  EuDOCiA. 
My  daughter! — wherefore  hast  thou  left  iby  tent? 
What  breaks  so  soon  thy  rest? 

Eud,  Rest  is  not  by  GoOQLe  , 

Or  I  have  sought  m  vam,  and  cann6r  find  it. 
24 
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Oh,  no! — we're  wanderers,  it  U  our  dbOtn; 
There  is  no  rest  for  iis. 

Eum.  Thou  art  not  well. 

Eud.  I  would,  if  possible,  avoid  myself. 
I'm  better  now,  near  you. 

Eurn.  N(?;ir  me !  alas,       ^  .  • 

The  teii^ler  viii'^  so  wreathes  its  folded  arms 
Around  sonie  blling  elm — It  wounds  my  heart 
To  thmk  ihou  follow'st  but  to  share  my  ruin. 
I  ha^<^  Uni  all  but  thee. 

Eud.  O,        not  so! 
You  havL^  iu4)t  nothing;  no — yon  have  preserv'd 
Imtriortal  wealth,  your  faith  inviolate 
To^eaTcn  and  to  your  country, 
ftjihji^iqjlefi  iu  Damascus,  now 
llfift  sekt  ailidi^'d  of  cursed  infidels. 
Tnrcmil  prror,  like  a  plague,  has  spread 
CorLt.igIan  ihrtiugh  its  guilty  palaces, 
And  we  are  fltid  from  deatn. 

Eum.  Heroic  maid! 
Thy  word>  am  balsam  to  my  griefs.  Eudoda, 
I  never  Lnc\v  thee  till  this  day;  I  knew  not 
0gw  many  virtues  I  had  wrong'd  in  thee! 

J^if^^  Wf^i^^^  thus,  you  hav'e  not  yet  for^ 
'  given  me. 

l9»i^  ff^^¥en  thee!— Why,  for  thee  it  is, 

^        '       *       thee  only, 

ieaireii  yet  may  look  with  pity  on  us ; 
1^.  ,w«  tfiiist  all  forgive  each  other  now. 
PiBior  ilerbi.^T  too— we  both  have  been  to  blame. 
Op  Wocyas !  -  Imt  it  cannot  be  recalled. 
Yet,  were  he  Utre,  we'd  ask  him  pardon  too. 
My  child  I— I  meant  not  to  provoke  thy  tears. 

iw.  O,  why  is  he  not  here?  Why  do  I  see 
ThotisLmtl^  (fi  ^^appy  wretches,  that  but  seem 
Undone,  yel  still  are  bless'd  in  innocence, 
Aild  why        he  not  one?  [Aside, 

£nier  an  Officer* 

Offi,  Where  is  Eumenes? 

EuTfu  What  means  thy  breathless  haste? 

Offi,  I  fear  there'^  danger: 
For,  as  I  kept  my  watch.  I  spy'd  afar 
Thick  clouds  of  oust,  and,  on  a  nearer  view, 
Perceiv'd  a  body  of  Arabian  horse 
Moving  this  way.  f  saw  them  wind  the  hill, 
And  then  lost  sight  of  them. 

Her.  I  saw  them  too. 
Where  the  roads  meet  on  t'other  side  these  hills. 
But  took  them  for  some  band  of  Christian  Arabs, 
Crossing  the  country. — This  way  tlid  they  move  ? 

Offi,  vVilh  utmost  speed. 

Eutru  If  they  are  Christian  Arabs, 
They  come  as  friends;  if  other,  we're  secure 
By  the  late  terms.  Retire  Awhile,  Eudocia, 
TiH  I  return.  \Exit  Eudocia, 

ni  to  the  guard  myself. 
Soldier,  lead  on  tb^  way. 

Enter  mother  Officer, 
lOffi,  Arm!  arm!  we're  ruin'd! 
The  roe  is  in  the  camp. 
Eum,  So  soon? 
-2  Offi.  They've  ipitted 
Their  horses,  and  with  sword  in  hand  have  forc'd 
Our  guard;  they  say  the}*  comie  for  phmder. 

Eum,  Villains! 
Sure  Caled  knows  not  of  this  treachery ! 
Come  on — wc^  can  fight  stiU.  We^U  make  them 
know 

What  'tis  to  urge  the  wretdied  td  despair. 

\Exeunt. 


Enter  Darav. 
Daran.  Let  the  fools  iight  at  distance-^Here's 
the  harvest. 
Reap,  reap,  my  countrymen  !---Ay,  there— first 
clear 

Those  further  tents— 

[Looking  betuveen  the  Tents. 
W^hat's  here?  a  woman! — fair 
She  seems,  and  well  attir'd!— It  shall  be  so. 
She's  my  first  prize,  and  then —  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Daran,  cpiVA  Eudocia. 
Eud.  [Struggling^  Mercy!   O,  space  roe! 
spare  me! 
Heaven,  hear  my  cries! 

Daran,  Woman,  thy  cries  arc  vain: 
No  help  is  near. 

Enter  Phoctas. 
Pho,  Villain,  thou  liest!  take  that, 
To  loose  thy  hold — 

t Pushing  at  Daran  m&i  hUSpear^  who  fcM$. 
ludocia ! 

Eud,  Phocyas!  O,  astonishment! 
Then  is  it  thus  that  heaven  has  heard  my  prayers? 
I  tremble  still — and  scarce  have  power  to  ask  tkee 
How  thou  art  here,  or  whence  this  sadden 
outrage? 

Pho.  Sure  every  angel  watches  o'er  thy  safetj! 
Thou  seest'tis  death  t'approach  thee  without  awe, 
And  barbarism  itself  cannot  profane  tkee« 

Eud,  Whence  are  these  alarnis? 

Pho.  Some  stores  remov'd  ^  and  not  aHowM 
by  treaty, 

Have  drawn  the  Saracens  to  make  a  search. 
Perhaps  'twill  ouickly  be  agreed — ^But,  oh! 
Thou  know'st,  Eudocia,  I'm  a  banish'd  roan, 
And  His  a  crime  IVn  here  once  more  befbrethee; 
Else,  might  I  speak,  'twere  better  for  the  present, 
If  thou  wouldst  leave  this  place. 

Eud,  No — I  have  a  father, 
(And  shall  I  leave  him?)  whom  -we  both  ba*c 
wrong'd : 

And  yet,  alas! 

For  this  last  act  how  would  1  thank  thee, 

Phocyas!  — 
I've  no'thing  now  but  prayers  and  tears  to  give, 
Cold,  fruitless  thanks  I — Biit  His  some  comfort  yet. 
That  fate  allows  this  short  reprieve  ,  that  thus 
We  may  behold  each  other,  and  once  more 
May  mourn  our  woes,  ere  yet  again  we  part— 

Pho,  For  ever! 
Tis  then  resolv'd — It  was  thy  cruel  sentence, 
And  I  am  here  to  'execute  that  doom. 
Eud,  What  dost' thou  mean? 
Pho, 
Eud, 


Thus  at  thy  feet— 


Pho.  Never — No,here  111  lay  my  burden  down ; 
I've  tried  its  weight,  nor  can  support  it  longer. 
Take  thy  last  look;  if  yet  thy  eyes  can  bear 
To  look  npon  a  wretch  accnrs'j,  c:aal  off 
By  heaven  aiMl  the*e — 

Eud,  Forbear.  ^ 
O  cruel  man !  Why  wilt  thou  rack  me  ibns? 
Didst  thou  not  mark — thou  didst,  when  last  we 
parted. 

The  pangs,  the  strus^glings  of  my  nrfTring  sod. 
That  nothing  but  the  hand  of  heaTcn  itself 
Could  ever  drive  me  from  tbee  !^  Doal  thounow 
Reproach  me  thus?  or  canst  thou  irnve^  tbcoght 
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in  noi  be  toriiir*d  more  witli  thy  false  pity ! 
No,  I  renounce  it   See,  I  am  preparM. 

[Shoii^s  a  Daggvr* 
Thy  cruelty  is  mercy  now. — Farewell! 
Aod  death  is  now  but  a  release  irom  torment 
EutL  Hold — ^stay  tbee  yet! — madness 
despair! 

.\ad  wouldst  tbou  die  ?  Think,  ere  thou  leap^st 
tbe  gulf, 

When  thou  bast  trod  that  dark^  that  unknown 
way, 

Canst  thou  return  1  What  if  tbe  change  proTe 

worse? 
0  think,  if  then— 

Pho,  No — thoughts  ray  deadliest  foe: 
And  therefore  to  tbe  grave  Fd  fly  to  shun  it 

Eud,  O,  fatal  error! — ^Likea  restless  ghost. 
It  will  pursue  and  baunt  tbee  still ;  eten  there. 
Perhaps,  in  forma  more  frightful. 
How  wilt  thou  curse  thy  rashness  tben !  How  start. 
And  shudder,  and  shrink  back !  yet  bow  avoid 
To*pnt  on  thy  new  being?  - 

1  thank  tbee! 
For  DOW  Fm  ^uite  undone — I  gave  up  all 
For  thee  before ;  but  this ,  this  bosom  friend. 
My  last  resenre — ^Tbere— r 

[Throws  away  ttie  Dagger. 
Tell  me  now,  Eudocia, 
Cut  off  from  hope,  denyM  tbe  food  of  life, 
And  yet  forbid  to  die,  what  am  I  now? 
Or  what  will  fate  do  with  me  ? 
Eud.  Oh!  [Turns aivajr,  weeping. 

Pho.  Thou  weep*st! 
Caast  thou  shed  tears,  and  yet  not  melt  to  mercy  ? 

0  say,  ere  yet  returning  madness  seize  me. 
Is  there  in  all  futurity  no  prospect, 
No  distant  comfort  ? 

Uiereihejr  kotfi  continue  silent for  some  Time. 
otiB  thou  art  silent! 
Hear  dien  this  last, 

Uis  only  pray V ! — HeaVn  will  consent  to  this. 

let  me  but  follow  thee ,  where'er  tbou  go*st, 
I  iot  see  thee,  hear  thy  voice ;  be  thou  my  angel, 
;  To  guide  and  govern  my  returning  steps, 
iriUloBg  contrition,  and  unweary^d  duty, 

Sbll  exuiate  my  guilt 
Eud.  Ko  more  •This  shakes 

lly firmest  thoughts,  and  if—    [ACrjis  heard. 

What  shrieks  of  death! 

1  fear  a  treacherous  foe  have  now 
Begun  a  fatal  barvest !— Haste, 
fttrent — O,  wouldst  tbou  see  me  more  with 

comfort, 

I  "jtsave  them,  save  tbe  threatenM  lives  of  Chris- 
tians, 

I  My  &ther  and  bis-  friends  ! — I  dare  not  slay — 
Heaf^nhemy  guide,  to  shun  this  gathVing  ruin ! 

ySxiL 

'Enter  Caleb. 
t^d.  So,  slaugbler.do  thy  work !  These  bands 
look  well. 

[Looks  on  his  Hands. 
niocyas  iTbou'rt  met— But  whether  thou  art  here 
[Comes  forward* 
A  friend  or  foe,  I  know  not;  if  a  friend. 
Which  is  Eumenes'  tent  ? 
Phn,  Hold,  pass  no  further. 
CmUd,  Say*st  thou ,  not  pass  ? 
AU.  No«-*oii  thy  life  no  further. 
Caiarf.  What,  dost  thou  frown  too?— Sure, 
tbou  fc»ow*st  mfl  not! 


Pho.  Not  know  tbee.?— Yes,  too  well  1  know 
tbee  now, 

O  murdVous  fiend !  Why  all  this  waste  of  blood  ? 
Didst  thou  not  promise — 

Caled.  Promise ! — Insolence  ! 
Tis  veil,  'tis  well;  for  now  I  know  thee  too. 
Perfidious,  mongrel  slave!  Thou  double  traitor! 
False  to  thy  first  and  to  thy  latter  vows! 
Villain! 

Pho.  That's  well— go  on — I  swear  I  thank  thee. 
Speak  it  again,  and  strike  it  through  my  ear! 
A  villain!  Xes,  thou  madV  me  so,  thou  devil! 
And  mind*st  me  now  what  to  demand  from  thee. 
Give,  give  me  back  my  former  self,  my  honour. 
My  country's  fair  esteem,  my  friends,  my  all — 
Thou  canst  not — O  thou  roboer!— Give  me  then 
Revenue  or  death!  The  last  I  well  deserve — 
That  yielded  up  mv  souPs  best  wealth  to  tbee, 
For  which  accurs  d  be  thou,  and  cursM  tb|r 
prophet ! 

Caled.  flear'st  thou  this,  Mahomet  ?— Blas- 
pheming mouth ! 
For  this  tbou  soon  shalt  chew  the  bitter  fruit 
Of  Zacon's  tree,  the  food  of  fiends  below. 
Go — speed  thee  thither — 

[Pushes  at  him  with  his  Lance,  which 
Phocjai  puts  bjr,  and  kills  him. 
Pho.  Go  thQU  first  thyself. 
Caled.  [Falls']  O  dog!  thou  gnaw'st  my 
heart!— 

False  Mahomet! 

Is  this  then  my  reward  ? — O ! —  [Dies. 
Pho,  Thanks  to  the  gods ,  I  have  ceveng^d  my 
country!  [Exit. 

Several  Parties  of  Christians  and  Saracens 
pass  over  the  further  End  of  the  Stage^ 
fighting.  The  former  are  beaten.  At  last 
£uMBNES  rallies  them,  and  makes  a  stand; 
then  enter  Abudah,  attended. 
Abu,  Forbear,  forbear,  and  sheathe  tbe  bloody 
sword. 

Eum,  Abudah!  is  this,  well? 
Abu.  No — I  must  own  , 
You've  cause. — O  Mussulnians,lookhere !  Behold 
Where ,  like  a  broken  spear,  your  arm  of  war 
Is  thrown  to  earth! 
Eum.  Ha!  Caled? 
Abu.  Dumb  and  breathless. 
Then  thns  has  heaven  chastisM  us  in  thy  fall, 
And  thee  for  violated  faith !  Farewell, 
Thou  great,  but  cruel  man! 

Eum.  This  thirst  of  blood 
In  his  own  blood  is  ^uencbM. 

Abu.  Bear  hence  bis  clay 
Back  to  Damascus.    Cast  a  mantle  first 
0*er  this  sad  sight :  so  should  we  bide  bis  faults.—- 
Now  hear,  ye  servants  of  tbe  prophet,  hear! 
A  greater  death  than  this  demands  your  tears, 
For  know,  your  lord,  the  caliph,  is  no  more! 
Good  Abubeker  has  breathM  out  his  spirit 
To  him  that  gave  it.   Yet  your  caliph  lives. 
Lives  now  in  Omar.  See ,  behold  his  signet. 
Appointing  me,  such  is  his  will,  to  lead 
His  faithful  armies  warring  here  in  Syria* 
Alas ! — foreknowledge  sure  of  this  event 
Guided  bis  choice!  Obey  me  then,  your  chief. 
For  you,  O  Christians;  know,  with  speed  I  came, 
On  the  first  notice  of  this  foul  design. 
Or  to  prevent  it,  or  repair  your  wrongs. 
Yourgoods  shall  be  unjojfcbj^ 
Nor  shall  our  troops  benceltortb,  on  paifibldeath, 
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Moleslyour  march* — Ifinorcyou  ask,  his  granted. 
£um,  Slill  just  and  brave!  thy  virtues  would 
adorn 

A  purer  faith!  Thou,  belter  than  thy  sect, 
'  That  dar*st  decline  from  that  to  acts  of  mercy ! 
Pardon ,  Abudah ,  if  thy  honest  heart 
Makes  us  cv^n  wish  thee  ours* 

Abu,  O  Power  Supreme! 
That  mad*st  my  heart,  and  know*st  its  inmost 
frame, 

If  yet  J  err,  O  lead  me  into  truth, 
Or  pardon  unknown 'error! — Now,  Eumcnes, 
Friends,  as  we  may  be,  let  us  part  in  peace. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Reenter  Artamon  and  EuDOCiA. 

£W,  Alas!  but  is  my  father  safe? 

jdrf.  Heaven  knows. 
I  leA  him  just  preparing  to  engage: 
When,  doubtful  ot  th'  event,  he  bade  me  haste 
To  warn  his  dearest  daughter  of  the  danger. 
And  aid  your  speedy  flight. 

Kud,  INly  flight!  but  whither? 
O  lio — if  fie  is  lostr— 

Art  I  hope  not  so. 
The  noise  is  ceasM.  Perhaps  they're  beaten  off. 
AVe  soon  shall  know; — here's  one  that  can 
inform  us. 

Re-enter  first  Officer, 
Soldier,  tliy  looks  speak  well; — what  says  thy 
tongue? 

t  Offi,  The  foe's  withdrawn.   Abudah  has 
been  here, 

And  hfts  renew'd  the  terms.    Caled  is  kill'd — 

Art,  Hold— first  thank  heaven  for  that! 

£ud.  Where  i^  Eumenes? 

1  Offi,  I  lef\  him  well :  by  his  command  I  came 
To  search  you  out :  and  let  you  know  this  news. 
I've  more;  but  that — 

Art  Is  bad,  perhaps,  -so  says 
This  sadden  pause.  Well,beitso;  let's  know  it; 
Tis  but  life's  checker'd  lot 

1  Offi,  Eumcnes  mourns 
\  friend's  unhappy  fall — Ilerbis  is  slain — 
A  settled  gloom  secm'd  to  hang  heavy  on  him  ; 
Th'  effect  of  grief.  His  thought,  for  his  lost  son. 
W^hen  on  the  first  attack,  like  one  that  sought 
The  welcome  means  of  death,  wifh  dcsp'rate 
valour 

He  press'd  the  foe,  and  met  the  fate  he  wish'd. 
Art.  See  where  Eumenes  comes!  W^hat's 
this?   He  seems 
To  lead  spme  wounded  friend — Alas!  His — 

[Thejr  ivithdraiv  to  one  side  of  the  Stage, 

Re-cnter  EvmvESf  leading  i/i  Phocias,  tvith 
an  Arrow  in  his  Breast, 
Eum,  Give  me  thy  wound }  O,  I  could  bear 
it  for  thee  I 

This  goodness  melts  my  heart.  What,  in  a  mo- 
ment 

Forgetting  all  thy  wrongs,  in  kind  embraces 
T'  exchange  forgiveness  thus! 

Pho,  Moments  are  few, 
And  must  not  now  be  wasted.  O  Eumenes, 
Lend  me  thy  helping  hand  a  little  further; 
O  where,  where  is  she?        [Thejr adt^ance, 

£unu  Looky  look  here,  Eudociaf 
Behold  a  sight  that  calls  for  all  our  tears! 

^ud.  Pbocyas,  and  wounded! — Ob,  whaf 
cruel  hand — 


Pho,  No, 'twas  a  kind  one. — Spare  thy  tean, 
Eudocia ! 
For  mine  are  tears  of  joy. — 
Eud,  Is't  possible? 

jPAo.  'Tis  done — the  powers  supreme  have 
heard  my  prayer, 
And  prosper'dme  with  some  fair  deed  this  day: 
I've  fought  once  more,  and  for  my  friendt, 

my  country. 
By  me  the  treach'rous  chiefs  are  slain :  awhile 
I  stopp'd  the  foe,  till,  warn'd  by  me  before, 
Of  this  their  sudden  march ,  Abudah  came. 
But  first  this  random  shaflhadrcach'd  my  breast. 
Life's  mingled  scene  is  o'er— 'tis  thus  that  heaven 
At  once  chastises,  and,  I  hope,  accepts  me. 
Eud,  What  shall  1  say  to  thee,  to  give  thee 
comfort? 

Pho,  Say  only  thou  forgiv'stme — OEudoda! 
No  longer  now  my  daxzJed  eyes  behold  thee 
Through  passion's  mists ;  my  soul  now  gazes 
on  thee. 

And  sees  thee  lovelier  in  unfading  cbarmsl 
Bright  as  the  shining  angel  host  that  stood— 
Whilst  I — but  there  it  smarts. 

Eud,  Look  down,  look  down, 
Yepityingpowcrs!  and  help  his  pious  sorrow! 

Eum,    Fis  not  too  late ,  we  hope ,  to  give 
thee  help. 

See !  yonder  is  my  tent ;  we'll  lead  thee  thither; 
Come,  enter  there,  and  let  thy  wound  bedress'd; 
Perhaps  it  is  not  mortal. 

Pho,  No!  not  mortal? 
No  flatt'ry  now.    By  all  my  hopes  hereafter. 
For  the  world's  empire  I'd  not  lose  this  death. 
Alas!  I  but  keep  in  my  fleeting  breath 
A  few  short  moments,  till  I  have  conjur'd  ;^u, 
That  to  the  world  you  witness  my  remorse 
For  my  past  errors  and  defend  my  fame. 
For  know,  soon  as  this  pointed  steel's  dravm  obI, 
Life  follows  through  the  wound. 

Eud,  What  dost  thou  say? 
O,  touch  not  yet  the  broked  springs  of  life! 
A  thousand  tender  thoughts  rise  in  ray  soul: 
How  shall  I  give  them  words?  Oh,  till  this  hoar 
I  scarce  have  lasted  woe! — tl|is  indeed 
To  part — but,  ohi  — 

P/w.  No  more— death  is  now  painful! 
But  say,  my  friends,  whilst  I  have  breath  to  asl 
(For  still  methinks  all  your  concerns  are  mine), 
vVhither  ^ave  you  desiffn'd  to  bend  your 
journey r 

Eum,  Constantinople  is  my  last  retreat, 
Jf  heaven  indulge  my  wish ;  there  I've  resolv'd 
To  wear  out  the  dark  winter  of  my  life, 
An  old  man's  stock  of  days — I  hope  not  many. 

Eud,  There  will  I  dedicate  myself  to  heaven. 
O,  Phocyas,  for  thy  sake,  no  rival  eke 
Shall  e'er  possess  my  heart   My  father  too 
Consents,  to  this  my  vow.    My  vital  flame 
There,  like  a  taper  on  the  holy  altar, 
Shall  waste  away ;  till  heav'n,  relenting,  hears 
Incessant  prayers  for  thee  and  for  myself,  ^ 
And  wing  my  soul  to  meet  with  thine  in  bliss. 
For  in  that  thought  I  find  a  sudden  hope, 
As  if  inspir'd,  springs  in  my  breast,  and  tells  me 
That  thy  repenting  frailty  is  forgiv'n, 
And  we  shall  meet  again  to  part  no  more. 

Pho,  [Plucks  outtheArrovtf]  Then  all  is  done 
— ^Hwas  the  last  pang — atleMth— 
IVe  given  up  thee,  and  the  world  now  is — nothing* 

Eum,  O  Phoi§y'a«1'i(*iS<^:«^S^^ 


[Act  L  Scene  1.J 

Alas!  be  bear.*  no.!  now,  nor  S€es  my  sorrows! 
Yet  will  I  mourn  for  thee,  thou  gallant  youth ! 
As  for  a  son — so  let  me  call  thee  now. 
A  iBQch- wronged  friend,  and  an  unhappy  hero ! 
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A  fruitless  zea),  yet  all  I  now  can  show; 
Tears  vainly  flow  for  errors  leamM  too  late, 
When  timely  caution  should  prevent  our  fate. 
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Mtcd  the  part  of  the  great  serpent  of  old^  first  templing  to  sin,  and  then  betraying  to  punishment.  It  is  an  alteration  uf 
fibW*  Nonjuror.  Scarcely  any  thing  more  than  the  character  of  M'lwworm  was  written  by  the  present  author,  who 
ifltraduced  it  for  the  sake  of  Weston's  comic  talents.  Few  plays  have  had  the  advantage  of  better  acting,  and,  in  con- 
Kqa^xce,  few  had  a  greater  share  of  succcaf>  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  this  play.  Chat  while  it 
MTcrcly  satirizes  hypocriiy,  (anatism  (as  inMawwurm),  and  outrageous  pretensions  to  sanctity,  it  carefully  distinguishes 
Ktwcen  these  and  ratinnal  piety.  The  play  met  with  great  success  in  the  representation,  taking  a  run  of  eighteen 
ii|bts;  the  subject  itself  being  its  protection,  atid  its  enemies  not  daring  to  show  any  more  at  that  time  than  a  few 
"Biles  of  silent  contempt.  The  consequence,  however,  was  what  the  author  foresaw ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stirring  an^  a 
Ijvty  against  him,  who  Avonld  scarcely  snfler  any  thing  he  wrote  afterwaids  to  meet  with  fair  play,  and  making  him 
l^e  constant  butt  of  Mist's  Jonrmlt  and  all  the  Jacobite  faction.  Nor  do  we  think  it  by  any  means  an  improbable  sur- 
that  the  enttiit^  and  inveteracy  of  hia  antagonist  Mr.  Pope,  and  Iho  sot  of  wits  who  were  connected  with  him, 
Bi|Jit  hsve  their  original  fonndnlioq  traced  from  the  appearance  of  this  play. 
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JOHN  LAMBERT.  I  COM):SEL  LAMBERT.  I  SEYWARD.       |  OLD  LADY  LAMBERT, 
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ACT  L 

Sci5!SE  I.— ^  Hall  in  Sm  John  Lambert's 
House, 

^nter  Sir  John  Lambert  and  Colonel 

Lambert. 
C'oA  L:  Pray  comidcr,  sir. 


Sir  J,  So  I  do,  .sir,  that  I  nm  her  lather, 
and  will  dispose  of  her  as  I  please. 

CoLL,  I  do  not  dispute  your  authority,  sir; 
but  as  I  am  your  ^on  too,  I  thiuk  it  my  dui\ 
to  be  concerned  for  your  honour.  Have  nol 
you  cotintcnance'd  his  addresses,  to  jntx^ii*^**®**? 
has  nol  she  Ttc^xstS'^i^V^m^^niey^ 
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bird]  and  fortune  are  weJl  knoMrn  to  yo^ ,  mna 
I  dare  swear,  he  may  defy  the  wond  to  lay 
a  blemish  on  bis  character. 

Sir  J,  Why  then,  sir,  since  I  am  to  he  ca- 
techised, I  roust  tell  you  I  do  not  like  his 
character;  he  is  a  world-serrcr,  a  libertine^and 
has  no  more  religion  than  you  haye. 

CaL  X.  Sir,  we  neither  of  us  think  it  pro- 
per to  make  a  boast  of  our  relfsion;  but,  if 
you  please  to  inquire,  you  will  find  that  we 
go  to  church  as  orderly  as  the  rest  of  our 
nei|;hbours. 

Sir  Oh,  you  go  to  church  I  you  go  to 
church! — WondermU  wonderful!  to  bow,  and 
grin,  and'  cough,  and  sleep:  a  fine  act  of  de- 
motion indeed. 

CoL  L.  Well  but,  dear  sir— 
Sir  J,  Colonel,  you  are  ao  Atheist 
Coh      Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  none :  it  is  a 
character  I  abhor;  and  next  to  that,  I  abhor 
the  character  of  an  enthusiast.  ^) 

Sir  «/.  Oh,  vou  do  so;  an  enthusiast! — this 
is  the  fashionable  phrase,  the  bye-Avord,  the 
nick-name,  that  our  pleasure-loving  generation 
give  to  those  few  who  have  a  sense  of  true 
sanctity. 
CoL  L,  Say,  canting,  sir. 
Sir  J.  I  tell  you  what,  son,  as  I  have  told 
you  more  than  once,  you  will  draw  some  heavy 
judgment  on  your  head  one  day  or  other. 

Co/.  Z.  So  says  the  charitable  doctor  Cant- 
well;-  you  have  taken  him  into  your  house, 
and  in  return  he  gives  over  half  your  family 
to  the  devil. 

Sir  «/.  Do  not  abuse  the  doctor,  colonel;  it 
is  not  the  way  to  my  favour.  I  know  you 
cannot  bear  him,  because  he  is  not  one  of 
your  mincing  preachers. — He  holds  up  the  glass 
to  your  enormities,  shows  you  to  yourselves 
in  your  genuine  colours. 

CoL  Z.  I  always  respect  piety  and  virtue, 
sir;  but  there  are  pretenders  to  religion,  as 
well  as  to  courage;  and  as  we  never  find  the 
truly  brave  to  be  such  as  make  much  noise 
about  their  valour;  sd,  I  apprehend,  the  truly 
good  seldom  or  never  deal  much  in  grimace. 
Sir  J.  Very  well,,  sir ;  this  is  very  well. 
CoL  Z.  Besides,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know,  b^  what  authority  the  doctor  pretends 
to  exercise  the  clerical  function.  ^)  It  does  not 
appear  clearly  to  me  that  he  ever  was  in  orders. 

Sir  4/.  That  is  no  ousin ess  of  yours,  sir.  — 
But,  I  am  better  informed.-^However,  he  has 
the  call  of  zeal. 

CoL  L,  Zeal!  , 
Sir  J.  Why,  colonel,  you  are  in  a  passion. 
CoL  L.  I  own  I  cannot  see  with  temper, 
sir,  so  many  reli^ous  mountebanks  impose  on 
the  unwary  multitude;  wretches,  who  make  a 
trade  of  religion,  and  ^ow  an  uncommon 
concern  for  the  nest  world,  only  to  raise  their 

fortunes  with  greater  security  in  this.  \    ^   -  m  ,^  j  

Sir  J.  Colonel,  let  me  hear  no  more;  I  see  I  not  receive  any  further  addresses  irom 'Mr. 
YOU  are  too  hardened  to  be  converted  now  i¥jarnley. 

Char,  Are  you  serious? 

1)  The  inlulei-atioD  of  the  Mclhodtals,  is  ccrricd  to  suck  • 
degree,  that,  ercn  in  their  sermon*,  thej  moat  ckerw 
tablj  condemn  cverj  person  of  any  other  pcrsaaaion 
than  thciri,  lo  the  na«t  horrible  of  all  the  burning  fires 
at'  Tartsruk;  and,  as  they  alfect  a  very  sanciified  w«7 
of  living  themselves,  all  persona  visiting  *liat  de-vil^ 
^  hot^ house  the  theatre.  rlaViiMK  at  cardi,  reading  noTc|si, 
etc.,  most  mcn^^  BJ»fc£i<90#l@'«  » We  ponisK. 
mcnt,  if  possible.  O 


[Act  I. 

iMit  since  you  think  it  your  duty,  as  asoo,  to 
be  concerned  for  my  errors,  I  think  it  as  mudi 
mine,  as  a  father,  to  be  concerned  for  yours. 
If  you  think  fit  to  amend  them,,  so;  if  not, 
take  the  consequente. 

CoL  Z,  Well,  sir,  may  f  ask  you,  without 
offence,  if  the  reasons  you  have  given  me  are 
your  only  reasons  for  discountenancing  Mr. 
Damley^s  addresses  to  my  sister? 

Sir  J.  Are  they  not  flagrant?  would  you 
have  me  marry  my  daughter  to  a  Pagan?') 

Cdl*  Z.  He  intends  tins  morning  paying  his 
respects  to  you,  in  hopes  to  obtain  your  fiiul 
consent;  and  desired  me  to  be  present  as  a 
mediator  of  articles  between  you. 
Sir  J.  I  am  glad  t.o  hear  it. 
CoL  Z.  That*s  kind  'indeed,  sir. 
Sir  «/.  IVlay  be  not,  sir;  for  I  wiO  not  be  at 
home  when  be  comes:  and  because  I  will  not 
tell  a  lie  for  the  matter.  Til  go  out  this  momeal 
CoL  Z.  May,  dear  sir  — 
Sir  J,  And,  do  you  hear — because  I  "will 
not  deceive  him  either,  tell  him  I  would  not 
have  him  lose  his  time  in  fooling  after  yovr 
sister — In  short,  I  have  another  man  in  my 
head  for  her.  .  [£n't 
CoL  Z.  Another  man !  Ik  would  be  woitk 
one^s  while  to  knovr  him :  pray  heaven  tbis  . 
canting  hypocrite  has  not  got  some  beggar!/ 
rascal  m  ins  eye  for  her.  1  must  rid  the  house 
of  him  at  any  rate,  or  all  the  settlement  1  can 
hope  for  from  my  father  is  a  castle  in  the  air. 
— My  sister  may  be  ruined  too-7-here  she  comes. 
If  there  be  another  man  in  the  case,  she »  no 
doubt,  can  let.  me  into  the  secret. 

Enter  Chaelottb. 
Sister,  good  morrow ;  I  want  to  speak  with  you. 

Char,  Pr*ythee  then,  dear  brother,  don*t  put 
on  that  wise,  politic  face,  as  if  your  regiment 
was  goinr  to  be  disbanded,  or  sent  to  the  ; 
VVest  Indies,  and  you  obliged  to  follow  it 

CoL  Z.  Come,  come,  a  truce  with  your 
raillery :  what  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  serious, 
and  I  beg  you  would  be  so  ill  your  answer. 

CAar.  vVell,  then,  provided  it  is  not  upon 
the  subject  of  love,  I  will  be  so  —  but  make 
haste  too — for  I  have  not  had  my  tea  yet.  { 
CoL  Z.  Why  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  upon  that ' 
subject 

Char,  Obf  I  love  a  riddle  dearly — Come^ 
let*s  hear  it 

CoL  Z.  Nay,  pshaw !  if  you  will  be  aerioos, 
say  so. 

•  Char,  O  lard,  sir !  I  beg  your  pardon — there 
— there^s  my  whole  form  and  features,  totally 
disengaged  and  lifeless,  at  your  service ;  now, 
put  them  in  what  posture  Qf  attention  yon 
think  fit  \Leans  on  him  atvkvtm^jr,] 

CoL  Z.  Was  there  ever  such  a  giddy  devd! 
— Pr*ythee,  stand  up.  I  have  been  talking  with 
my  father,  and  he  declares  positively  you  shall 


1)  A  nliftiiMis  serf,  pntMi^iiif*  mnrh  less  of  iho  ehartl^ 
of  chiislians  >han  fnj  oliWi'  of  the  nnmcrons  Jist  of 
iht  m  'with  ^vhich  the  world  is  ovrr-rtu  ;  their  prayers 
and  sermons,  contrary  to  the  chnrch  of  England^  are 
all  extempore.  Mawworm  shows  them  in  their  most 
xealoiasy  UantuftU  in  their  most  unfavoarable  li|thL 

•)  Tho  greater  part  of  the  preaehors  as  vrell  as  auditors 
of  this  sect  are  tailors,  cobblers,  and  othcis.  who  have 
had  •  edit  a^  Ihey  call  it. 
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Col.  L,  He  sakl  so  this  nunutey  and  -wnn 
some  warmtli. 
Char,  I  am  glad  on%  ivhh  all  Vny  heart. 
Coi  X.  Howl  glad! 

Char,  To  a  degree.  Do  you  think  a  man 
bs  any  more  charms  for  me  for  my  father^s 
liking  oim  ?  no,  sir,  if  Mr.  Oarnley  can  make 
Sis  way  to  me  now,  he  is  obliged  to  roe,  and 
io  me  only.  Besides,  now  it  may  have  the 
hce  of  an  amour  indeed,  now  one  has  some- 
tluDg  to  struggle  for;  there*s  difficulty,  there^s 
dm^er,  there*s  the  dear  spirit  of  contradiction 
ia  it  too--Oh !  I  like  it  mightily. 

CoL  /«.  I  am  glad  this  does  not  make  you 
tkink  the  worse  of  Damley~but  my  father^s 
consent  might  have  dapped  a  pair  of  horses 
more  to  your  coach  perhaps^  and  the  want  of 
it  may  pinch  your  fortune. 

Char,  Bum  fortune;  am  not  I  a  fine  woman? 
and  kaTe  not  I  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  ray 
own  kaods? 

CoL  L,  Yes,  sister;  hut  with  all  your  charms, 
TOO  bare  had  them  in  your  hands  almost  ihese 
fonr  years. 

Char.  Psbaw !  and  have  not  I  had  the  full 
swing  of  my  own  airs  and  humours  these  four 
rean  ?  bat  if  I  humour  my  father,  I'  warrant 
LeII  make  it  three  or  four  thousand  more, 
witb  some  un  licked  lout — a  coififortakle  «qui- 
Talent,  truly!  -No,  no;  let  hira  light  hij  pipe 
witb  his  consent,  if  he  please.  Wilful  against 
wise  for  a  wager. 

CoL  L.  But  pray,  sister,  has  my  father  erer 
proposed  any  other  man  to  yo«i? 

Char,  Another^  man !  let  me  know  why  you 
ask,  and  HI  tell  you. 

CoL  JL  Why,  the  last  words  he  said  to  roe 
were,  that  be  had  another  man  in  his  head  for  you. 

Char,  And  who  is  it?  who  is  it?  tell  me, 
dear  brother. 

Col  L,  Why,  you  donU  so  much  as  seem 
svrpriscd. 

Char,  No ;  but  Pm  impatient,  and  thaOs  as  wclk 

Co\.  L,  Why  how  now,  sister? 

Char.  Why'^sure,  brother,  you  know  ycry 
fittie  of  female  happiness,  if  you  suppose  the 
surprise  of  anew  ['over  ought  to  shock  a  woman 
tf  ray  temper — don't  you  know  that  I  am  a 
coquette? 

CoL  L,  If  you  are,  you  are  the  first  that 
erer  was  sincere  enough  to  own  her  being  so, 

Char,  To  a  lover,  I  grant  you;  but  not  to 
yo«;  I  make  no  more  of  you  than  a  sister:  I 
can  say  any  thine  to  you. 

CoL  L,  I  shouM  have  been  better  pleased, 
if  you  had  not  owned  it  to  me— it*s  a  baleful 
d»aracter. 

Char,  Ay,  it's  no  matter  for  that,  it's  yio- 
ioitly  pleasant,  and  there's  no  law  agaisist  it, 
that  I  know  of. 

CoL  L,  Oamley's  like  to  have  a  hopeful  time 
*ith  you. 

,  fpCar,  Well,  but  don't  you  really  know  who 
•  is  my  father  intends  mc  ? 

CoL  L.  Not  I,  really:  but  I  imagined  you 
*iglit,  and  therefore  thought  to  adrise  witb 
you  about  iu 

Char.  Nay,  he  has  not  opened  his  lips  to 
yet— are  you  sure  he  is  gone  out?  • 

CoL  L,  You  are  Tery  knpaticnt  to  know, 
•o*hinks;  what  baye  you  to  do  to  concern 
yoonelf  about  any  man  hut  Damley? 


oAor.  O  Ind!*)  O  lud!  nr'ytbce,  brother, 
don't  be  so  wise;  if  you  baci  an  empty  bouse 
to  let,  would  you  he  displeased  to  bear  there 
were  two  people  about  U  ?  besides,  to  be  a 
little  serious,  Damley  has  a  tincture  of  jealousy 
in  h\i  temper,  which  nothing  but  a  subsCantial 
rival  can  cure. 

CoL  L.  Ob,  your  servant,  madam !  now  you 
talk  reason.  I  am  glad  you  are.  concerned 
enough  for  Oarnley's  faults,  to  think  them  worth 
your  mending;  ha!  ha! 

Char.  Concerned !  why,  did  I  say  that? — 
look  you,  I'll  deny,  it  all  to  him-^wefl,  if  ever 
I'm  serious  with  him  again — 

Coi.  L,  Here  he  comes;  be  as  merry  witb 
him  as  you  please. 

Enter  Darnley. 

Darn,  My  dear  colonel,  your  servanL 

Col,  X.  I  am  glad  yon  did  not  come  sooner; 
for  in  the  humour  my  father  left  me,  'twould, 
not  have  been  a  proper  time  for  you  to  have 
pressed  your  alTair — I  touched  upon't — but — . 
rll  tell  you  more  presently;  in  the  mean  time 
lose  no  ground  with  my  sister. 

Darn,  I  shall  always  think  myself  obliged 
to  your  friendship,  let  my  success  be  Avhat  it 
will — Madam — ^your  most  obedient — what  have 
you  got  there,  pray? 

Char,  iReading^^)  "Her  lively  looks  a 
.sprightly  mind  disclose; 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  ihose*^" 

Darn.  Pray,  madam,  what  is't? 

Cfuir,  "Favours  to  none,  to  all  she-  smiles 
.  oit«nds— * 

Darn,  Nay,  I  will  see. 

Char,  "Oftshe  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.** 

CoL  L,  Have  a  care:  she  has  dipped  into 
her  own  character,  and  she'll  never  forgive 
you,  if  you  don't  let  her  go  through  with  it 

Darn,  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam. 

Char*  "  Bright  as  the  sun  her  eyes  the  gazers 
-   strike,  [Ura— urn  — 

And  like  the  sun  they  shine  on   all  alike." 

Darn,  That  is  something  like  indeed. 

CoL  L,  You  would  say  so,  if  you  knew  all. 

Darn,  All  what?  pray  what  do  you  mean? 

CoL  L,  Have  a  little  patience:  I'll  tell  you 
immediately. 

Chat,  "If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
f^ok  on  her  face — and  you'll  forget  them  all." 
Is  not  that  natural,  Mr.  Damley? 

Darn,  For  a  woman  to  expect,  it  is  indeed. 

Char,  And  can  you  blame  her,  when  'tis  ii 
the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  poor  man's  pas- 
sion and  her  power? 

Darn,  So  that  you  think  the  greatest  com- 
pliment a  lover  can  make  his  mistress,  is  to 
give  up  his  reason  to  her. 

Char,  Certainly ;  for  what  have  your  lordly 
sex  to  boast  of  but  your  mderstanding,  and 
till  that's  entirely  surrendered  to  her  discre- 

0  Thia  iirord  lud  ii  a  corruption  of  Lordl  wti  find  aacK 
in  nil  laiignagea,  -whore  people  Utink  to  ckeat  the  doTtl 
bj  sabtiituting  a  word  aomething  •imilar  to  tbe  oath 
in  ill  original  toxm,  and  believe,  if  thej  do  not  awear 
ill  tko  exact  word,  that  the  tia  it  entirely  atoned  fur. 
There  are  viaay  other  exmplo*  ol'  this  aort  ia"  En-> 
gliah,  where  the  moat  abominable  uaiha  are  aoftened 
down  into  a  prettr  little 'nrord,  which  aeema  to  fit  man j  ■ 
pr%ttj  little  moath*  if  ire  maj  judge  from  the  frequenej 
of  their  application  bj  the  female  sex,  thongh  it  miiatbe 
cnnf«fiird  that  they  a 

•  1 )  Por**a  Rape  of  the 


Lock,  Canto  II.  v,  g,^ 
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tion,  while  the  I^st  sentiment  holds  out  against 
her,  a  woman  must  be  downright  vain  to  think 
her  conquest  completed  ! 

Darn.  There  we  difTer,  madam ;  for,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  but  the  most  excessive  yanity 
could  value  or  desire  such  a  conquest. 

C/tar,  Ofi,  d'^e  hear  him,  brother?  the  crea- 
ture reasons  with  me;  nay,  has  tlie  effrontery 
to  think  me  in  the  wrong^  too!  O  lud!  he'd 
make  a'borrid  tyrant — positively  I  wonHhave  him. 

Dafn,  ^'Ve^,  my  comfort  is,  no  other  man 
will  easily  know  whether  you'll  have  him  or  not, 

Char.  Am  I  not  a  vain,  silly  creature,  Mr. 
Darnlev? 

IXar'n*  A  liltle  bordering  upon  the  baby  ^  I 
must  own. 

"  Char%  Laud !  how  can  you  love  a  body 
so  then?  but  I  don't  think  you  love  me  though 


^do 


your 


Darn*  Yes,  faith,  I*do;  and  so  shamefully, 
that  i'm  in  hopes  you  doubt  \U 

Chart  -Poor  man !  heM  fain  bring  me  to  reason. 
Darn.  1  would  indeed. — Nay,  were  it  but 
possible  tt»  make  you  serious  only  when  you* 
should  be  so,  I  should  think  you  the  most 
amiable — 

Cfuir*  O  lud !  he*s  civil — 
Darn,  Come,  come,  you  have  good  sense; 
use  me  but  with  that,  and  make  me  what 
ycm  |>teasc. 

' '  Laud !  I  don^  desire  to  make  any 
thiit^  of  you,  not  L 

Darn,  Come  then,  be  generous,  and  swear 
at  Ifla^l  you'll  never  marry  another. 

Char,  Ah,  laud!  now  you  have  spoiled  all 
again : — besides,  how  can  I  •  be  sure  of  that, 
before  I  have  seen  this  other  man  my  brother 
spoke  to  me  of? 

Darn,  What  riddle's  this? 
Col.  L.  I  told  you,  you  did  not  know  all. 
To  be  serious,  my  father  went  out  but  now, 
on  purpose  to  avoid  you. — In  short,  he  abso- 
lutely retracts  his  promises;  says,  he  would 
not  nave  you  fool  away  your  time  after  my 
sister;  and  in  plain  terms  told  me,  he  had 
another  man  in  his  head  for  her. 

Darn.  Another  man !  who  ?  what  is  he  ?  did 
not  be  name  him  ? 

Col.  No;  nor  has  he  yet  spoke  of  him 
to  my  sisler. 

Darn,  This  is  unaccountable!  —  what  can 
have  given  him  this  sudden  turn? 

Col,  L.  Some  whim  our  conscientious  doctor 
has  put  in  his  head,  I'U  lay  my  life. 

Darn,  He !  he  can't  be  such  a  xvillain ;  he 
professes  a  friendship  for  roe. 
CoL  L.  So  much  the  worscu 
Dafn,  But  on  what  pretence,  what  grounds, 
what  reason,  what  interest,  can  he  have  to 
oppose  me? 

CoL  L,  Are  you  really  now  as  unconcerned 
as  you  seem  to  be? 

Cfiar,  You  are  a  strange  dunce,  brother — 
you  know  no  more  of  love  than  I  do  of  a 
regiment — You  shall  see  now  how  I'll  comfort 
him — Poor  Darnlev,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Darn*  I  don't  wonder  at  your  good  humour, 
madam,  when  you  hate  so  substantial  an  op- 
portunity to  make  me  uneasy  for  life. 

Char,  Olud!  how sentimentious  he  is!  weU, 

t)  Lord. 


his  reproaches  have  that  greatness  of  soul— 
the  confusion  they  give  is  insupportable.— 

Enter  B^tty. 
Betty,  is  the  tea  ready? 
BeL  Yes,  madam. 
Char,  Mr.  Darnley,  your  servant. 

[Exit  Chart,  and  BeUj. 
Coh  L.  So ;  you  have  made  a  fine  piece  of 
work  on't,  indeed! 

Darn.  Dear  Tom,  pardon  me  if  I  speak  a 
little  freely ;  I  own  the  levity  of  her  hehiviour, 
at  this  time,  gives  me  harder  thoughts  than  I ; 
pnce  believed  it  possible  to  have  of  her. 
Coh  L,  Indeed,  my  friend ,  you  mistake  her. 
Darn,  Nay,  nay;  had  she  any  ^eal  concen 
for  me,  the  apprehensions  of  a  man's  addres- 
ses, whom  yet  she  never  saw,  must  hate 
alarmed  her  to  some  degree  of  seriousness. 

Col,  L.  Not  -at  all ;  for  let  this  man  be  vrhom 
he  will,  I  take  her  levity  as  a  proof  of  ber 
resolution  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  hinu 

Darn.  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  not  as  well 
suspect,  that  this  artful  delay  of  her  good  na- 
ture to  me  now,  is  meant  as  a  provisional 
defence  against  my  reproaches,  in  case,  wben 
she  has  seen  this  man,  she  should  think  it 
convenient  to  prefer  him. 

CoL  L,  No,  no ;  she's  giddy,  but  not  capaUe 
of  so  studied  a  falsehood. 

Darn,  But  still,  what  could  she  mean  by 
going  away  so  abruptly? 
•  CoL  L,  You  grew  too  grave  for  her. 
Darn,  Why,  who  could  bear  such  trifling? 
CoL  L,  You  should  have  laughed  at  her. 
Darn.  I  can't  love  at  that  easy  rate. 
Col,  L,  No — if  you  could,  the  uneasiness 
would  lie  on  her  side.  « 

Darn.  Do  you  then  really  think  she  bas 
any  thing  in  her  heart  for  me? 

CoL  X.  Ay,  marry,  sir — ah !  if  you  couWi 
but  get  her  to  own  that  seriously  now;  Lord! 
how  you  could'  love  her! 

Darn.  And  so  I  could,  by  heaven! 
CoL  L.  Well,  well,  I'll  undertake  for  her; 
if  my  father  don't  stand  in  the  way,  we  are 
well  enough. 

Darn,  What  says  my  lady?  you  don't  think 
she's  against  us? 

Col,  L,  I  dare  say  she  is  not.  She's  of  so 
sod,  so  sweet  a  disposition — 

Darn,  Pr'ythee,  how  came  so  fine  a  woman 
to  marry  your  father,  with  such  a  vast  ine- 
quality of  years  ?  | 
CoL  L.  Want  of  fortune,  Frank:  she  wa^ 
poor  and  beautiful — be,  rich  and  amorous-* 
she  made  him  happy,  and  he  her — 
Darn,  A  jady — 

CoL  L.  And  a  jointure — now  she*s  the  onlv 
one  in  the  family  that  has  power  with  om 
precise  doctor;  and,  I  dare  engage,  shell  usf 
it  with  him  to  persuade  my  father  from  aor 
thing  that  is  against  your  interest.  By  tbc 
way,  jou  must  know  I  have  some  shrewd 
suspicion  that  this  sanctified  rogue  is  in  love 
wiln  her. 

Darn,  In  love! 

CoL  L.  You  shall  judge  by  the  symptoms- 
hut  hush!- — here  he  comes  with  my  grand- 
mother— step  this  way,  and  111  tell  yoii« 

Digitized  by  GoOQIc  [^^««* 
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KtUer  Doctor  Gantwbli.  ,  OtD  L.u>y  Lam- 


BiRT,  and  Sbtward. 
Cbarles,  step  up  into  my 


s,tudy; 

Uag  dorrn  a  dozen  more  of  those  manuals 
ol Motion,  witli  the  last  hymns  I  composed; 
and,  when  he  calls ,  give  them  to  M.  Maw- 
vflv;  and,  do  you  hear,  if  any  one  inquires 
ktm'f  say  I  am  gone  to  Newgate^),  and 
lAe  Marsfaaisea ,  to  distribute  alms. 

[Exii  St'jrtvard. 
Old  Lad/  I.   Well  but,   worthy  doctor, 
will  you  go  the  prisons  yourself— cannot 
send    the  money?' —  ugly  distempers 
olten  catched  there— have  a  care  of  your 
let  us  keep  one  good  man,  at  least, 

.  I 

Lr.  C.  Alas,  madam,  I  am  not  a  good 
lama  gnilly,  wicked  sinner,  full  of 
;  the  greaiest  villain  that  ever  breathed ; 
,  instant  of  my  life  is  clouded  with  stains; 
one  contioucd  series  of  crimes  and  defile- 
you  do  not  know  what  I  am  capa- 
of;  you  indeed  take  me  for  a  good  man ; 
tfac  truth  is,  I  am  a  worthless  creature. 
Old  Lad/  Z-  Have  you  then  stumbled? 
».*  if  it  be  so,  who  shall  walk  upright? 
al  Wnd  crime  have  you  been  hurried^  in- 
Aat  calls  for  this  severe  self-accriminalion? 
t>r.  C.  iNone,  madam,  that  perhaps  huma- 
may  call  very  enormous;  yet  am  I  sure, 
*  my  thoughts  never  stray  a  moment  from 
fcsUal  contemplations?  do  they  not  some- 
I,  before  I  am  aware ,  turn  to  things  o 
earth?  am  I  not  often  hasty,  and  sur- 
ised  iato  wrath?  nay,  the  instance  is  recent; 
last  night,  being  snarled  at  and  bit  by 
ijf  your  daughler-in-]aw*s  lap-dog,  I  am 
isaous  1  struck  the  little  beast  witti  a  de- 
of  passion,  for  which  I  have  never  been 
I  to  toreive  myself  ^ince. 
Id  Lad^  L.  Oh!  worthy,  humble  soul! 
is  a  slight  offence,  which  your  suffering 
id  morlificatioos  may  well  atone  for. 
fir.  C.  No,  madam,  no;  I  want  to  suffer; 
w^lni  to  be  mortified;  and  I  am  obliged 
'  to  tell  you,  that,  for  my  souPs  sake,  1 
t  quit  your  good  son^s  family ;  I  am  pam- 
d  too  much  here,  live  too  much  at  my  ease. 
Old,  Lady  L.  Good  doctor! 
i)r.  C,  Alas,  madam!  it  is  not  you  that 
shed  tears ;  it  is  I  ought  to  weep ;  you 


will  stay  and  join  in  the  private  duties  of  the 
family. 

OkL  Lady  L»  No,  doctor,  no;  it  is  too 
early;  the  sun  has  not  risen  upon  them;  but, 
1  doubt  not,  the  day  will  come. 

Dr.  C,  I  warrant,  they  would  go  to  a  play 


a  pure  woman. 
Old  Lad/  L,  I  pure!  who,  I?   no,  no 

li ,  sinful — ^hut  do  not  talk  of  quitting  our 
Kly;  what  wiU  become  of  us — ^for  friendship 
fcr  charity — 

madam ;  I 


J^r.  C.  Enough;  say  no  more 
Unit;  while  I  can  do  good,  it  is  my  duty. 


\ter  Colonel  Lambert  and  Darnlet. 
JL  Your  ladyship*s  most  humble  servant 
Old  Lady  L.  Granason,  how  do  you? 
D«r/i.  Good  day  to  you,  doctor! 
J>r.a  Mr.  Darnley,  1  am  your  most  humble 
^aiit;  I  hope  you  and  the  good  colonel 

i)  Loadoii  being  fotracrly  encompassed  hy  a  tvaII  ,  had 
|ilct  rMcmbliag  the  one  at  T«inpk«-Har(  benides  th«ir 
uae  u  K  Poatcrn ,  thcj  were  empl«jcd  at  plaeea  of 
ooafincnitnt;  hence  lh«  priaonaof  Newgate,  Jjudgate,  etc, 

l)  The  Marshalaea  it  a  jail  uf  gi-«al  antiquily,  ailualed 
near  6i.  Georga'a  chprch  in  Uoroulh  of  Soath. 
warL 


Old  Ladr  L. 
rould. 


Would  th^y — I  am  afraid- 

they  wouI<f. 

barn.  Why  ,  I  hope  it  is  no  sin,  madam; 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  seen  your  lady- 
ship at  a  play. 

Old  Lad/  X.  Me,  sir!  see  me  at  a  play! 
you  may  have  seen  the  prince  of  darkoeaft, 
or  some  of  his  imps,  in  my  likeness,  perhaps-— 
Darn,  VVell  but,  madam — 
Old  Lad/  L,  Mr.  Darnley,  do  you  think  I 
would  commit  murder? 

Dr,  C,  No,  sir,  no;  these  are  not  the 
plants  usually  to  be  met  with  in  that  rank 
soil;  the  seeds  of  wickedness  indeed  sprout 
up  every  where  too  fast;  but  a  playhouse  is 
the  deviTs  hot-bed — 

Coh  L,  And  yet,  doctor,  I  have  knovm 
some  of  the  leaders  of  your  tribe,  ds  scrupu- 
lous as  they  are,  who  have  been  willinfl  to 
gather  fruit  there  for  the  use  of  the  bretber? 
— as  in  case  of  a  benefit — 

Dr,  C  The  charity  covereth  the  sin:  and 
ft  may  be  lawful  to  turn  the  wages  of  abo» 
mination  to  the  comfort  of  the  righteous. 
Col  L,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Dr,  C,  Reprobate!  reprobate! 
Col,  L.  What  is  that  you  mutter,  sirrah? 
Old,  Lad/  L,  Oh  heavens! 
Darn,  Let  him  go,  colonel. 
Col.  L,  A  canting  hypocrite! 
Dr,  C,  Very  well,  sir';  your  father  shall 
know  my  treatment.  VExit 
Old,  Lad/  L,  Let  me  run  out  of  the  house ; 
I  shall  have  it  fall  upon  my  head,  if  I  stay 
among  such  wicked  wretches.    O  grandson! 
grandson  1  \Exii 
Darn,  Was  there  ever  such  an  insolent  rascal ! 
Col,  L,  The  dog  will  one  day  provoke  me 
to  beat  his  brains  out. 

Darn,  But  what  the  devil  is  h^?  whence 
comes  he? — what  is  his  original? — how  has 
he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  your  father,  as 
to  get  footing  in  the  house? 

CoL  L,  Gm ,  sir ,  he  is  here  in  quality  of 
chaplain;  he  was  first  introduced  by  the  good 
old  lady  that's  )ust  gone  out.  You  know,  she 
has  been  a  long  time  a  frequenter  of  our  mo- 
dern conventicles ,  where  is  seems  she  got  ac- 
quainted with  this  sanctified  pastor.  Iu«  dis- 
ciples believe  him  a  saint;  and  mj  poor  fa- 
ther, who  has  been  for  some  time  tainted 
with  their  pernicious  principles,  has  been  led 
into  the  same  snare. 
Darn,  Hah!  here's  your  sister  again. 

Re-enter  Charlotte  andDocTOK  Cantwbll, 
Cliar,  You'll  find,  sir,  I  will  not  he  used 
thus;  nor  shall  your  credit  with  my  father 
protect  your  insolence  to  me. 
Col.  L,  What's  the  matter? 
Char.  Nothing;  pray  be  quiet. — I  don't  want 
you— stand  out  of  the  way — how  durst  y0ii 
bolt  with  such  authority  into  my  chamhefi 
without  giving  me  notice?  C^r^r^cfio 
Darn.  Confusion P'S'^^^^  V^OOgiC 
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Col  L,  Hold— if  my  father  wo«*t  resent  this, 
*tis  then  time  enough  for  me  to  do  it. 

Dr,  C.  Compose  yourself,  madam ;  I  came 
by  your  father^s  desire ,  who ,  being  informed 
that  you  were  entertaining  Mr.  Darnley,  grew 
impatient  y  and  gave  his  positive  commands 
that  you  attend  him  instantly,  or  be  himself, 
he  says,  will  fetch  you. 

Darn.  Ay,  now  the  storm  is  rising. 

Dn  C.  So,  for  what  I  have  done,  madam, 
I  had  his  authority,  and  shall  leave  him  to 

He  Mve  you  no  antho- 
r,  if  he  had,  did  you  sup- 


answer  you. 

Otitr.  Tis  false, 
rity  to  insult  me ;  orj 

pose  I  would  hear  it  from  you?  V^hat  is 'it 
you  presume  upon  ?  yqur  function  ?  'does  that 
exempt  you  from  the  manners  of  a  gentleman? 

JDr.  c.  Shall  I  have  an  answer  to  your  fa- 
4her,  lady? 

(^fiar.  ni  send  him  none  by  you. 

JDr.       I  shall  inform  him  so.  [JExiL 

Ch^r.  A  saucy  puppy! 

Col.  L.  Pray,  sister,  what  has  the  fellow 
done  to  you? 

Char.  Nothing. 
;.  J)€Wit,  I  beg  you  would  tell  us,  madam. 

Cfiar,  Nay,  no  great  matter — but  I  was 
sitting  carelessly  in  my  dressing-room — a — a 
fastening  my  garter,  and  this  impudent  cur 
'comes  bounce  in  upon  me — 

Darn.  The  rogue  must  be  corrected. 

ffOi,  L.  Yet,  *egad,  I  cannot  help  laughing 
at  the  accident;  what  a  ridiculous  figure  she 
must  roake~ha!  ha! 

C%ar.  Hah !  you're  as  impudent  as  he,  I  think. 
.  Darn.  Now,  dear  Tom,  speak  to  her  be- 
fore she  goes. 

Char,  What  does  he  say,  brother? 

CoL  L,  Why,  he  wants  to  have  me  speak 
to  you;  and  I  would  have  him  do  it  himself. 

Char.  Ay,  come,  do,  Darnley;  I  am  in  a 
good  humour  now, 

Darn.  Oh,  Charlotte!  my  heart  is  bursting — 

Char.  Well,  well;  out  with  it  then. 

Darn.  Your  father  now,  I  see,  is  bent  on 
parting  us — nay,  whafs  worse  perhaps ,  will 
give  you  to  another^I  cannot  speak — ima- 
gine what  I  want  from  you. — 

Char.  Well— O  lud!  one  looks  so  silly 
though  when  one  is  so  serious — O  dear, — in 
short,  I  cannot  get  it  out 

Col.  L.  I  warrant  you ;  try  again. 

Char.  O  lud — well-— if  one  mi«st  be  teased, 
then — ^why,  he  must  hope,  I  think. 

Darn,  U\  possible !— thus — 

CoL  L,  Bus — not  a  syllable  ;  she  has  done 
very  well.  I  bar  all  heroics;  if  you  press  it 
too  far,  ril  •  hold  six  to  four  she^s  off  again 
in  a  moment 

Darn.  Fra  silenced, 

Char,  Now  aml^m  tiptoe')  to  know  what 
dd  fellow  my  father  has  found  out  for  me. 

Darn,  Fd  ^ve  something  to  know  him. 

Cfuw.  He*s  m  a  terrible  fuss  at  your  being 
here,  I  find. 

Col.  X.  'SdeathjS)  here  he  comes. 

Char,  Now  we  are  all  in  a  fine  pickle. 
Knter  Sir  John  Lcunbert  hastily ;  and,  look- 

l)  Hold,  laj,  or  b«t  •  wager  are  Ajnonynoua. 
't)  To  bo  in  great  ospeeuUoB. 
S>  Oea*a  d«al]i;  aiMUiing  '«br  CbrMtf 


ing  Sternly  at  Darnley^  takes  Charlotte  un- 
der his  arnty  and  carries  her  o//,  [ExewU, 

ACT  n. 

Scene  L  Anticfiamber  at  Sir  J.  Lambert's. 
JEnter  Skyward,  with  a  writing  in  his  hand. 

Sey.  Tis  so — I  have  long  suspected  where 
his  zeal  would  end,  in  the  making  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune.  But  then,  to  found  it  on  the 
ruin  of  his  patron's  children! — I  shudder  at 
the  yillany !  What  desperation  may  a  son 
be  driven  to,  so  barbarously  disinherited! — 
Besides,  his  daughter,  fair  Chariottc,  too,  is 
wronged;  wronged  in  the  tenderest point :  for 
so  extravagant  is  this  settlement,  that  it  leates 
her  not  a  shilling,  unless  she  marries  with 
the  doctor's  consent:  which  is  in^nded,  by 
what  I  have  heard,  as^  an  expedient  to  oblige 
her  to  marry  the  doctor  himself  Now,  'twere 
but  an  honest  part  to  let  Chadotte  know  the 
snare  that's  laidf  for  her.  This  deed's  not  signed, 
and  may  be  yet  prevented.  It  shall  be  so. 

Enter  Sir  John  Lambert,  Ladt  Laubbet, 
and  Charlotte. 
Sir,  J.  Oh !  Seyward ,  your  uncle  wants 
you  to  transcribe  some  hymns. 

Sey.  Sir,  FU  wait  on  him.  [JExit. 
Char.  A  pretty,  well-bred  feDow,  that 
Sir  J.  Ay .  ay ;  but  be  has  better  qualities 
than  his  good  breeding.  ' 
Cliar.  He's  always  clean  too. 
Sir  J.,  I  wonder,  daughter,  when  yon  will 
take  notice  of  a  man's  real  merit  Humph— 
well  bred  and  dean,  forsooth.   Would  not 
one  think  now. she  was  describing  a  coxcomb? 
When  do  you  hear  my  wife  talk  at  this  rate? 
and  yet  she  is  as  young  as  your  fantastical 
lady&nip. 

I^y  L.  Charlotte  is  of  a  cheerful  temper, 
my  dear;  but  I  know  you.dont  think  she 
wants  discretion. 

Sir  J.  I  shall  try  that  presently;  and  you, 
my  dear,  shall  judge  between  us.  In  short, 
daughter,  your  course  of  life  is  but  one  con- 
tinued round  of  playing  the  fool  to  no  pur- 
pose; and  therefore  I  am  resolved  to  make 
you  think  seriously,  and  marry. 

Char.  That  I  shall  do  before  I  marry,  sir, 
you  may  depend  upon  it 

Sir  J.  Um— That  I  am  not  so  sure  of;  but 
you  may  depend  upon  my  having  thought 
seriously,  and  that's  as  well;  for  the  person 
I  intend  you  is,  of  all  the  world,  the  only 
man  who  can  make  you  truly  happy. 

Char.  And ,  of  all  the  world,  sir,  that's  the 
only  man  Fll  positively  marry. 

Lady  L.  You  have  great  courage,  Charlotte; 
if  I  had  such  a  game  to  play,  I  should  be 
firightened  out  of  my  wits. 

Char.  Lord!  madam,  he'll  make  nothing^  of 
it,  depend  upon  it  [AMe, 

Sir  J.  Mind  what  I  say  to  you.  Tins  won- 
derful man,  I  say:r— first,  in  nit  public  cha- 
racter, is  religious,  zealous,  and  charitable. 

Char.  Yery  well,  sir. 

Sir  J.  In  his  private  character,  sober. 

Char.  I  shoula  hate  a  sot 

Sir  J.  Chaste. 
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foB  wani  one  of  your  fine  gentleman  rakes/ 
I  flippose,  tbat  are  snapping  at  eTcry  woman 
l^ineet  with. 

!  bur.  No,  no,  sir:  I  am  Tery  well  satis- 
[idL— should  not  care  for  such  a  sort  of 
fan,  no  more  than  I  should  ior  one  that 
LllBiT  woman  was  ready  to  snap  at. 
[  iirJ.  youMl  he  secure  from  jealousy ; 
[It  las  experience^  ripeness  of  years — he  is  al- 
M  forty-nine.  Your  sex^s  vanity  will  have 
•9  dnrms  for  him. 

Oar.  But  all  this  while /sir,  I  don*t  find 
ikt  ke  has  charms  for  our  sez^s  Tanitv.  How 
4ocskelook?  Is  he  tall,  well  made?  Does 
kdmS)  sing,  talk,  laugh,  and  dance  well? 
Bm  he  good  hair,  good  teeth,  fine  eyes? 
iKws  be  keep  a  chaise ,  coach ,  and  vis-a-vis  ? 
ftu  ke  six  prancing  ponies?  Does  he  wear  the 
|nDioe*t  oniform,  and  subscribe  to  firookes^s  ?  ^) 

Sir,  J.  Was  there  ever  so  profligate  a  crea- 
What  will  this  age  come  to! 

Ifdj  L.  NaT,  Charlotte^  here  I  must  be 
against  joo.  Now  you  are  blind  indeed.  A 
wDBan*s  happiness  has  little  to  do  with  the 
fleasnre  her  husband  tak^s  in  his  own  person. 

Sir  /.  Bight. 
I  Ladj  L.  It  is  not  how  he  looks ,  but  how 
k  lores,  is  the  point. 
^  Sir  /.  Good  a^ain. 

^  Lady  L.  And  a  wife  is  much  more  secure 
|ht  lias  charms  for  her  husband ,  than  when 
&e  husband  has  only  charms  for  her. 
^  Sir  J,  Admirable!  go  on,,  my  dear. 

Lad/  L.  Do  you  £ink  a  woman  of  five- 
iml4«rentj  may  not  be  much  happier  with 

honest  m^n  of  fifty,  than  the  finest  woman 
^  fifty  with  a  y'oung  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  ? 

Sir  J.  Mark  thatJ 
I'Cbor.  Ay,  but  when  two  five-and-twenties 
come  together — dear  papa,  you  must  allow 
have  a  chance  to  be  fifty  times  as  plea- 
pit  and  frolicsome. 

Sir  J,  Frolicsome!  Why,  you  sensual  idiot, 
ihat  have  frolics  to  do  with  solid  happiness  ? 

I  am  ashamed  of  you. — Go ,  you  talk  worse 
■aa  a  giri  at  a  boarding-shool.  — Frolicsome ! 

II  if  marriage  was  only  a  license  for  two 
Moole  to  piay  the  fool  according  to  law. 
Metbinlcs,  madam,  you  have  a  better  example 
jf  bappiness  before  your  face.  —  Here's  one 
has  teo  4imes  your  understanding,  and  she, 
^  find,  has  made  i  diilerent  choice. 

'  Char.  Lord,  sir,  how  you  talk!  you  don't 
people's  tempers.  I  don't  say  my  la- 
vjr  u  not  in  the  right;  but  then  you  know, 
P^a,  she's  a  prune,  and  I  am  a  coquette ; 
iwe  becomes  her  character  very  well ,  1  don't 
jwy  it;  and  I  hope  you  see  every  thing  I  do, 

•  a*  consistent  with  mine.  — Your  wise  people 
■tty  talk  what  they  wiU,  but  'tis  consUtution 
{overns  us  all;  and  be  assured,  you  will  no 
Jofe  be  able  to  bring  me  to  endure  a  man 

•  forty-nine,  than  you  can  persuade  my  lady 
to  dance  in  church  to  the  organ. 

L  P  horrible !  My  poor  sister  has  ruined 
Jer:  leaving  her  fortune  in  her  own  hands, 
^turned  her  brain.  In  short,  Charlotte,  your 
•«luoenU  of  life  arc  shameful,  and  I  am  re- 
»wea  upon  your  instant  reformation:  there- 
WW,  u  an  earnest  of.yonr  obedience^  I  shall 

0  Om  of  th*  fmmit  gABiUIiig  •  ]m«mo«  of  tliat  tiin«, 
«m4  AcOi, 


first  insist  that  you  never  see  young  Datnley 
more;  for,  in  one  word,  the  good  and  pious 
doctor  Cantweli's  the  man  1  have  decreed  for 
your  husband. 

Char.  Ho  t  ho!  ho! 

Sir  J.  Tis  very  well ;  this  Tangh  you  think 
becomes  you^  but  I  shall  spoil  your  mirth— 
no  more — give  me  a  serious  answer. 

Ch€ir,  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir;  I  should  not 
have  smiled  indeed,  could  I  suppose  it  possi- 
ble tbat  you  were  serious. 
Sir  J.  You'll  find  me  so. 
Char.    Tm  sorry. for  it;  but  T  have  an  ob- 
jection to  the  doctor,  sir,  that  most  fathers 
think  a  substantial  one.  . 
Sir  J.  Name  it. 

Char.  Why,  sir,  we  kno-w  nothing  of  his 
fortune;  he's  not  worth  a  groat. 

Sir  J.  That's  more  than  you  know^  ma- 
dam; I  am  able  to  give  him  a  better  estate 
than  I  am  afi-aid  you'll  deserve.  . 
Char.  How,  sir? 

Sir  J.  I  have  told  you  what's  my  wiH,,  and 
shall  leave  you  to  think  on't. 

Enter  Seyward. 
Sey.  Sir,  if  you  are  at  leisure ,  the  doctor 
desires  to  speak  with  you ,  upon  business  of 
importance. 

J.  Where  is  he? 
Sey.  In  his  own  chamber,  sir. 
Sir  J.  I  will  come  to  him  immediately.-— 
[JEoriV  Seywardl^ — Daughter.  I  am  called 
away,  and  thereiore  have  only  time  to  tell 
^ou,  as  my  last  resolution ,  doctor  Cantwell 
IS  your  husband,  or  I  am  no  more  your  fa> 
iher.  \^aoiL 
Char.  O  madam!  I  am  at  my  wit^s  end; 
not  for  the  little  fortune  1  may  lose  in  disobey- 
ing my  father,  but  it,  startles  me  to  find  what 
a  dangerous  influence  this  fellow  has  over  all 
his  actions. 

Lady  L.  Here's  your  brother. 

Enter  Colonbl  Lambbkt. 
CoU  L.  Madam,  your  most  obedient — ^Well, 
sister,  is  the  secret  out?    Who  is  this  pretty 
fellow  my  father  has  picked  up  for  you  r 
Char.  Even  our  agreeable  doctor. 
Col  L.  You  are  not  serious? 
Lady  L.  He's  the  very  man,  I  can  assure 
you,  sir. 

Col.  L.  Confusion!  what  would  the  cormo- 
rant devour  the  whole  family?  Your  ladyship 
knows  he  is  secretly  in  love  with  you  too. 
Lady  L.  Fie,  fie,  colonel. 
Col,  L.  I  ask  your  pardon  madam ,  if  I 
speak  too  freely;  but  I  am  sure,  by  what  I 
have  seen,  your  ladyship  roust  suspect  some- 
thing of  it. 

Lady  X.  I  am  sorry  any  body  else  has 
seen  it;  but,  I  must  own,  his  beliaviour  to 
me  of  late ,  both  in  private  and  before  com«< 
pany,  has  been  something  warmer  than  I 
thought  became  him. 

CoL  L.  How  are  these  opposites  to  be  re- 
conciled ?  Can  the  rascal  have  the  assurance 
to  think  both  points  are  to  be  carried? 

Chew.  Truly,,  one  would  not  suspect  the 
gentleman  to  be  so  termagant. 

Cok.  L*  Especially  whik  h^  pretends  to  he 
so  shocked  at  all  if|4«^S^Ca^0;g  L^f n  the 
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not  three  mi- 


a  wrong 


country  be  used  to  make  the  maids  lock  up  than  any  one  in  this  house.  Bat  von  mn 
the  tmkcj- cocks  every  Saturday  night,  for  tell  the  doctor  from  me,  madam,  tnat  be  m 

'     '      an  impudent  coxcomb^),  a  puppy,  and 
serves  to  have  his  bones  hroke. 

Old  Lady  Z.  Fie,  Charlotte,  fie !  He  speak 
but  for  your  good,  and  this  is  the  gratcfl 
return  you  ntaxe.  k 
Char.  Gratefuh  return  ,  madam  ! — how  gi| 
you  be  so  partial  to  that  4iypocnte?— TU 
doctor  is  one  of  those  who  start  at  a  featbcf; 
— Poor  good  man !  yet  he  has  his  vices  d 
the  graver  sort — 

Old  Ladjr  L,  Come,  come;  I  wish 
would  follow  his  precept,  whose  practice  ii 
conformable  to  what  he  teaches. — Virtuous  mail 
— Above  all  sensual  regards ,  he  considers  tk 
world  merely  as  a  collection  of  dirt  and  peb* 
ble-stones. —  How  has  he  weaned  me  froii 
temporal  connections!  My  heart  is  now  Ml 
upon  nothing  sublunary:  and,  I  thank besTeii, 
1  am  so  insensible  to  every  thing  in  this  vain 
world,  that  1  could  see  you ,  my  son,  nr 
daughters,  my  brothers,  my  grandchildi^D,  al 
expire  before  me ;  and  mind  it  no  more  tbs 
the  going  out  of  so  many  snuffs  of  candlr. 

Char.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  it  is  a  Tery 
humane  disposition  you  have  been  able  to  aiH 
rive  at,  and  your  family  is  much  obliged  to 
the  doctor  for  his  instructions. 

Old  Lady  L.  Well,  child,  \  have  notbi] 
^ore  to  say  to  you  at  present;  heaven  rn( 
you,  that^s  all. 

Lady  L,  But  pray,  madam,  slay  and  dii 
with  us. 

Old  Lady  L.  No,  daughter,  I  have  said  ili 
and  you  know  1  ^lever  tell  a  Ife;  hut  bert^ 
my  son ,  if  you'll  give  me  leave ,  I'll  stay  ad 
speak  to  him. 

Lady  L,  Your  ladyship's' time  is  your  owi 
Char,  Ay ,  here's  that  abominable  doctoA 
— This  fellow  puts  me  beyond  my  palieoa 
\Kxeuni  Lady  L.  and  Chak 
Enter  Sir  John  Lambert  and  Docm 
Cant  WEIL. 
Sir  J»'  Oh,  madam,  madam !  Pm  glad  yourl 
here  to  join  me  in  solicitations  to  the  aoctoni 
— Here  is  my  mother,  friend,  my  mother;  * 
pious  woman  ;  you  will  hear  her,  more  wortbf 
to  advise  you  than  1  am.  ( 
Dr.  C.  Alas!  the  dear  good  lady,  I  wiB 
kiss  her  hand! — hut  what  advice  can  she  gtv« 
me?    The  riches  of  this  world,  sir,  have  irli 
charms  for  me ;  1  am  not  dazaled  with  tbeid 
false  glare;  and  was  I,  1  repeat  it,  to  accept 
of  the  trust  you  want  to  repose  in  me,  bea^ 
ven  knows,  it  would  only  be  lest  the  meaai, 
should  fall  ihlo  wicked  hands,  who  wooM 
not  lay  it  out  as  I  would  do,  for  the  gloff 
of  heaven ,  and  thie  good  of  my  neighbour.  ^ 
Old  Lady  L.  What's  the  matter,  son? 
Dr.  C.  Mothing,  madam  ;  nothing.— But yo« 
were  witness  how  the  worthy  colonel  treale<N 
me  this  morning— Not  that  I  speak  it  oo  A/ 
own  account — for  to  be  reviled  is  myportioB- 
Sir  J*  O  the  villain!  the  villain! 


nigbt 

fear  ihey  should  gallant  the  hens  on  a  Sunday. 
Lady  L*  OKI  riiii'culous! 
,  CtiL  L,  IJpou  my  life,  madam,  my  sister 

lold  rnc  so. 

Chat\  1  tell  joii  so ,  impudent — 

L^nij  L.  Fie,  Ch;irlotte;  he  only  jests  with 

you. 

Cfmr.  flow  can  you  be  such  a  monster,  to 
stay  pinying  the  fooj  here,  when  you  hive 
more  rfi^son  to  be  frightened  out  of  your 
wits?  You  don'l  liiiow  perhaps,  that  my  fa- 
ther de  tin  res  hell  settle  a  fortune  upon  this 
fellow  Uio, 

Col.  L.  What  do  yoU  mean  ? 

Lady        'Tii  too  true;  'lis  f 
nules  sijicc  he  said  so. 

CoL  L.  r*«iiy  tlien ,  \\s  time  indeed  his  eyes 
were  ci^^eneil;  pive  me  leave  to  say,  ma- 
dam ,  'Ui  unly  II)  your  power. 

iMilj  L.  W'h^y  \s\  you  propose? 

Col.  L.  Whv  ,  if  this  fellow,  which.  I'm 
sure  ofj  15  really  in  love  with  you,  give  him 
\  fair  opporl unity  to  declare  it,  and  leave  me 
to  iTi^Lc  rny  advatilafje. 

Lady  L.  I  should  he  loth  to  do 
thin^  - 

Char*  Dear  nmtLim,  it  is  the  only  way  in 
the  world  to  expose  him  to  my  father. 

Lndy  L.  ril  liiinli  of  it. 

Cnh  L.  Pray  da,  madam;  but  in  the  mean 
time  [  fTiusI  feave  vou-poor  Darnley  stays 
for  me  at  the  Smyrqa^)  and  will  sit  upon 
thorns  till  1  bring  him  an  account  of  his  new 
rival. 

Char.  Well^  well,  get  you  gone  then;  here 
is  m)  graud mother,     [Exit Colonel Lcmiberi. 
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Enter  Otn  Lady  Lambert. 

Ladj  L.    This  is    kind,  madam; 
your  tadyjihif/s  come  to  dine  with  us. 

Old.  Lad  J  L.  No  \  don't  be  afraid :  only 
in  my  way  from  Tottenham-court,  I  just  called 
to  see  w"bclher  any  dreadful  accident  hap- 
pened to  ihe  family  ^ince  I  was  here  last. 

Zrtf/>  L.  Accident  j  did  your  ladyship  say? 

Old  Lady  X,  I  shall  he  sorry,  daughter, 
but  not  surprised ,  when  I  hear  it ;  for  there 
are  f^oings  on  undi^r  this  roof,  that  will  bring 
tempore)]  punishments  along  with  them. 

Lady  L.  Indeed^  madam,  you  astonish  me! 

Did  Lady  L.  Well  drop  the  subject;  and 
1  hi?g  leave  to  address  myself  to  you.  Miss 
CbarloMe ;  I  see  >  ou  have  a  bit  of  lace  upon 
your  neck;  I  desire  to  know  what  you  wear 
il  for. 

Char.  Wear  it  for,  madam!  it's  the  fashion. 

Old  Lady  L.  fn  short,  I  have  been  at  my 
liiien  dr^iper^s  to-day,  and  have  bought  you 
some  tliick  musliu,  which  I  desire  you  will 
male  handkerchiefs  of — for  I  must  tell  you 
thai  sllf^ht  covering  is  indecent,  and  gives 
much  ofTeiice. 

Lady  L.  Inderenl,  did  your  ladyship  say? 

Old  LatJy  L.  Ifes,  daughter-in-law,  doctor 
Cantwell  complains  to  me  that  he  can't  sit  at 
table ,  the  sight  of  her  hare  neck  disturbs  him 
ao ;  and  he's  a  good  man ,  and  knows  what 
indecency  is. 

Cfmr.  Yes,  indeed,  I  believe  he  does,  better 

1)  Snp-na  cafVWv  «  hoiae» 


l)  Coxcomb  and  Pnppy^  ■ppcllttions  much  iu«^ 

fair  tex .  lo  ai'gniry  ihek*  .disapprobalion  •/  a  f**H^ 
man*  from   Tii*  radene«s»  for  iulmoce.  ia  iddrci**! 
erery  olher  female  in   the  companj  bat  ber»elfi 
auch-like  mUdemeanonra.    The  gentleman  thi»« 
ninate  the  alTecled  and  OTer-drcMed  of  their  omi 
There  are  an  immense  number  of  othcf  lerw  ^* 


presf  thia  idcfiitizlfeqjy  ^^KF^L^a 
these  alieeta.  O 
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JDr.  C,  Indeed,  I  did  not  think  he  had  so 
bard  a  nature. 

Old  Lady  X.  Ah!  your,  charitable  heart 
knows  not  the  rancour  that  is  in  his. — .His 
wicked  sister  too,  has  been  here  this  moment, 
abasing  this  good  man. 

Dn  C,  O  sir,  'tis  plain;  His  plain;  your 
whole  family  are  in  a  combination  against  me 
—your  son  and  daughter  hate  me ;  they  think 
I  stand  between  them  and  your  faTour:  and 
indeed  it  is  not  fit  I  should  do  so;  for,  fallen 
as  they  are,  tbey  are  still  your  children,  and 
I  an  alien,  an  intruder,  wno  ought  in  con> 
science  to  retire  and  heal  those  unhappy 
breaches. 

Old  Lady  L.  See ;  if  the  good  man  does 
not  wipe  his  eyes ! 

Dr.  C.  Oh  heavens!  the  thought  of  their 
ingratitude  wounds  me  to  the  quick — but  1*11 
remore  this  eyesore — here,  Charles! 

Enier  Setward. 

Sir  J.  For  goodness  sake — 

Dr  C,  Bring  mo>that  writing,  I  gave  you 
lo  lay  up  this  morning. 

Sir  J,  Make  haste,  good  Charles;  it  shall 
be  signed  this  moment         \J£xit  Sejv^card, 

Dr*  C.  Not  for  the  world ,  sir  John — every 
minute  tends  to  corroborate  my  last  int<*ntions 
—1  must  not  ,  will  not  take  it ,  with  the  cur- 
ses of  your  children. 

Sir  y.  But  consider,  doctor — shall  my  wick^ 
ed  son  then  be  heir  to  my  lands,  before 
repentance  has  entitled  him  to  favour — No, 
let  bim  depend  u^on  yoi; ,  whom  he  has 
wronged;  perhaps,  in  time  he  ma^  reflect  on 
bis  father's  justice,  and  be  reconciled  to  your 
rewarded  virtues.-*- If  heaven  should  at  last  re- 
claim him,  in  you  I  know  he  still  would  fmd 
a  fond  forffiving  father. 

Dr.  C,  The  imagination  of  so  blest  an  hour, 
softens  me  to  a  tenderness  I  cannot  support! 
'  Old  Ladr  L,  Oh !  the  dear  -good  man. 

Sir  J.  With  regard  to  my  daughter,  doc- 
tor, you  knovr  she  is  not  wronged  by  it;  be- 
cause ,  if  she  proves  not  obstinate ,  she  may 
still  be  happy. 

Old  Lad  J  L,  Yes,  but  the  perverse  wretch 
sligbts  the  blessing  you  propose  for  her. 

Dr,  C.  We  must  allow ,  madam ,  female 
modesty  a  time,  which  often  takes  the  like- 
ness of  distress:  the  commands  of  your  good 
son  might  too  suddenly  surprise  her — Maids 
must  be  gently  dealt  with — and  might  I  humbly 
advise — 

Sir  J,  Any  thing  you  will:  you  shall  go- 
vern me  and  her. 

Dr,  C.  Then,  sir,  abate  of  your  authority, 
and  let  the  matter  rest  awhile. 

Sir  J.  Suppose  we  were  to  get  my  wife  to 
speak  to  her;  women  will  often  hear,  from 
tbeir  own  sex ,  what  sometimes ,  even  from 
the  man  they  like ,  will  startle  them.  . 
,  Dr.  C.  Then,  with  your  permission,  sir,  I 
will  take  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  my  lady. 

5ir  J.  Shes  now  in  her  dressing-room; 
ni  go  and  prepare  her  for  it  *  [Exit, 

JJr,  C.  lou  are  too  good  to  me,  sir — too 
bountiful. 

Enier  Sbtward. 
Sey.  Sir,  Mr.  Mawwomi  ii  without,  and 


would  be  glad  to  be  permitted  to  speak  with 
you. 

Old  Ladjr  L.  Oh  pray,  doctor,  admit  him; 
1  have  not  seen  Mr.  jVlawworm  this  great 
while;  be*s  a  pious  man,  though  in  an  humble  . 
estate;  desire  the  worthy  creature  to  walk  in. 

Enier  Mawworju.      v  ' 
— How  do  you  do,  M.  Mawworm? 

MitiV.  Tha;nk  your  ladyship^s  axing  ^)-^rm 
but  deadly  poorish  indeed ;  thd  wond  and  I 
can*t  agree — 1  got  the  hooks,  doctor — and  Mrs. 
Grunt  bid  me  give  her  service  to  you,-  and 
thanks  you  for  the  eigtheen-petlce.  ' 

Dr.  C.  Hush,  friend  Mawworm !  not  a  word 
more;  you  know  I  hate  to  have  my.  little 
charities  blazed  about:  a  poor  widow,  madam, 
to  whom  I  sent  my  mite. 

OldLadjr  L.  Give  her  \\ns.  [offers  a  purse 

MaafUform.' 

Dr.  C.  ril  take  care  it  shall  be  given  to  hen 

l^/akei  'it 

Old  Lady       But  what  is  the  ms^tter  with 
you,  Mr.  Mawworm? 

Maw.  I  don*t  know  what^s  the  matter  with 
me — rm  a  breaking  my  hearl^I  think  tt*s  a 
sin  to  keep  a  shop. 

Old  Lady  L.  VViiy  if  you  think  it  ^sin,  in- 
deed— pray  whaOs  your  business ?- 

Maw.  We  deals  in  grocery,  tea,  small-beer,  ' 
charcoal,  butter,  brickdust,  and  the  like. 

Old  Lady  L.  Well,  you  must  consult  with 
your  friendly  director  here.  ^ 
Maw.  I  wants  to  go  a  preaching. 
Old  Lady  L.  Do  you?  ^ 
Maw.  Tm  almost  sure  I  have  had  a  call.  ^ 
Old  Lady  L.  Ay! 

Maw.  I  have  made  several  sermons  already; 
I  does  them  extrumpery,  ^)  because  I  can't 
.write;  and  now  the  devils  in  our  alley  says, 
as  how  my  head's  turned. 

Old  Lady  L.  Ay,  devils  indeed — but  don't 
you  .mind  them. 

Maw.  No,  I  don't — I  rebukes  them,  and 
preaches  to  them,  whether  they  will  or  not. 
VVe  lets  our  house  in  lodgings  to  single  men; 
and  sometimes  I  gets  them  together,  with  one  or 
two  of  the  neighbours,  and  makes  them  all  cry. 
Old  Lady  L.  Did  you  ever  preach  in  public? 
Maw.  I  got  upon  Kennington-commoo,  the 
last  review  day ;  out  the  boys  threw  brickbats  ') 
at  me,  and  pinned  crackers  to  m^  tail;  and  I 
have  'been  afraid  to  mount  ever  since. 

Old  Lady  L.  Do  you  hear  this,  doctor  ?  throw 
brickbats V  at  him,  and  pin  crackers  to  his  tail! 
can  these  things  be  stood  by? 

Maw,  I  told  them  so — says  I,  I  does  no- 
thing clandecently  ^);  I  stands  here  contagious  ^) 
to  his  majesty's  guards,  and  I  charge  you  upon 
your  apparels  ^)  not  to  mislist  me. 
Old  Lady  L.  And  had  it  no  effect? 
Maw.  No  more  than'  if  I  spoke  to  so  many 
postesses  but  if  he  advises  me  to  go  a  preach- 
ing, and  quit  my  shop,  I'll  make  an  excres- 
sance  further  into  the  country. 

Old  Lady  L.  An  excursion,  you  would  say. 
Maw,  I  am  but  a  sheep,  but  my  bleatings 
shall  be  heard  a£ir  off;  and  that  sheep  shall 

i)  Asking.      9)  Exlcmpore*      .5)  Lirg«  Atones. 
4)  Clandeiliaelj.       5)  Contignoiis.      6)  At  yoar  peril. 
7J  Moleat.        8)  TheDi^iM»dd  la^VAU<i^iia<  lo  Ike 
proBoimcMtion  of  the  o«mmen  people  of  @»adoB.  — 
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become  a  shepherd :  nay,  if  it  be  only  as  it 
were  a  shepherd^s  dog,  to  bark  the  stray  Iambs 
into  the  fold. 

Old  Lady  L,  He  wants  method,  doctor. 

Z>n  C.  Yes,  madam ;  but  there  is  the  matter, 
and  I  dtspise  not  the  ignorant. 

Afa««».  He*s  a  saint>~4ni  I  went  after  him,  I 
was-litlte  better  than  the  deril;  my  conscience 
was  tanned  with  sin,  like  a  piece  of  neat*s 
leather,  and  had  no  more  feelinff  than  the  sole 
of  my. shoe;  always  a  roving  after  fantastical 
deliebts :  I  used  to  go,  every  Sunday  evening, 
to  the  Three  Hats  at  Islington!  il*s  a  public-- 
boose!  mayhap,  your  ladyship  may  know  it: 
I  was  a  great  lover  of  skittles  too,  but  now 
I  canH  bear  them* 

OldLadjL.  What  a  blessed  reformation! 

Ma(V,  I  believe,  doctor,  you  never  knowM 
as  bow  I  was  instigated^)  one  of  the  stewards 
of  ^e  reforming  society.  I  convicted  a  man 
of  five  oatb^  a»  last  Thursday  was  a  sennight, 
at  the  Pewter-platter,  in  the  Borough;  and 
another  of  three,  while  he  was  playing  trap- 
ball  in  St.  GeorgeVfields :  I  bought  this  waist- 
coat out  of  my  share  of  the  money. 

OldLadjrL,  But  bow  do  yon  mind  your 
'  business? 

,  Mow.  We  have  lost  almost  all  mir  custo- 
mers ;  because  I  keeps  extorting     them  when- 
'  ever  they  come  into  the  shop. 

OidLadjr/,,  And  how  do  you  live? 
«     Matxf^  Better  than  ever  we  did :  while  we 
^rere  worldly-minded,  my  wife  and  I  (for  I 
*^m  married  to  as  likely  a  woman  as  you  shall 
^'ee  in  a  thousand)  could  hardly  make  things 
^do  at  all ;  but  since  this  good  man  has  brought 
us  into  the  road  of  the  righteous,  we  have  al- 
ways nlenty  of  every  thing ;  and  my  wife  goes 
as  well  dressed  as  a  gentlewoman — we  have 
had  a  child  too. 

Old  Lady  L,  Merciful! 
Maw,  And  between  you  and  me,  doctor,  I 
believe  Susy's  breeding  again. 

Dr.C.  Thus  it  is,  madam;  I  am  constantly 
told,  though  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  a  blessing 
follows  wherever  I  come. 

Maw,  And  yet,  if  you  would  hear  bow  the 
neighbours  reviles  my  wife;  saying  as  how 
she  sets-  no  store  by  me,  because  we  have 
words  now  and  then ;  but  as  I  says,  if  such 
was  the  case,  would  ever  she  have  cut  me 
down  that  there  time  as  I  was  melancholy, 
and  she  found  me  hanging  behind  the  door? 
I  don*t  believe  there's  a  wife  in  the  parish 
would  have  done  so  by  her  husband. 
^  Dr,  C,  I  believe  'tis  near  dinner-time ;  and 
sir  John  will  require  my  attendance. 

Maw,  Oh!  I  am  troublesome — nay,  I  only 
come  to  yon,  doctor,  with  a  message  from 
Mrs.  Grunt  I  wish  your  ladyship  heartily  and 
heartily  farewell;  doctor,  a  gooa  day  to  you. 

Old  Lady  L,  Mr.  Mavrworm,  call  on  me 
some  time  this  afternoon;  I  want  to  have  a 
little  private  discourse  with  you;  and,  pray, 
my  service  to  your  spouse. 

Maw,  I  will,  madam ;  you  are  a  malefactor  ') 
to  all  goodness;  1*11  wait  upon  your  ladyship ; 
I  will  indeed:  returns}  Oh.  doctor, 

that's  true;  Susy  desired  me  to  give  her  kind 


Susy 

love  and  respects  to  you. 


[Exii. 


1)  iMlitiiua*      •)  Eskorliaf.      })  BcMfiMtor. 


Dr,  C,  Madam,  if  you  please,  I«rill  lead  yov 
into  the  parlour. 

Old  Lady  L,  No,  doctor,  my  coach  waits  at 
the  door. 

Enter  Seywarb. 
Dr,  C,  Charles,  you  may  lay  those  papers 
by  again,  but  in  some  place  where  you'll  easily 
find  them;  for  I  believe  we  shall  have  occa-* 
sion  for  them  some  time  this  afternoon. 

Sey,  I'll  take  care,  sir.  [ExU  Dr,  CanL  and 
old  Lmdy  LamberlX — Occasion  for  them  this 
afternoon! — Then  there's  no  time  to  be  lost; 
the  coast  is  clear,  and  this  is  ber  chaMber.^ 
What's  the  matter  with  me?^  the  thought  of 
speaking  to  her  throws  me  into  a  disorder. 
1  here's  nobody  within$  FIl  knock  again. 

Enter  Betty. 
Is  your  lady  busy? 
bet,  I  believe  she's  only  reading,  sir. 
Sey.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  let  ber 
know,  if  she^s  at  leisure  ?  I  beg  to  speak  with 
her  upon  some  earnest  business. 

Enter  Charlotte. 
Char.  Who's  that? 

BeL  She's  here. — ^l\f r.  Seyward,  madam,  de- 
sires to  speak  with  you. 

Char,  Oh,  your  servant,  Mr.  Seyward.— 
Here,  take  this  odious  Homer,  and  lay  him  op 
again ;  he  tires  me.->  [Exit  Betty} — How  coaM 
the  blind  wretch  make  such  a  horrid  fuss  a- 
bout  a  fine  woman,  for  so  many,  volumes  toge- 
ther, and  give  us  no  account  of  her  amours? 
ou  have  read  him,  I  suppose,  in  the  Creek, 
fir.  Seyward? 
Sey,  Not  lately,  madam. 
Char,  But  doy  ou  so  violently  admire  him  now? 
Sey,  The  critics  say  he  has  his  beauties, 
madam ;  but  Ovid  has  been  always  my  favourite. 
Char,  Ovid— ^h,  he  is  ravishing! 
Sey,  So  art  thou,  to  madness!  [Aside, 
Char,  Lord!  bow  could  one  do,  to  lean 
Greek! — ^Werc  you  a  great  while  about  it? 

Sey,  It  has  been  half  the  business  of  mj 
life,  madam. 

Char,  That's  cruel,  now;  then  you  think  one 
could  not  be  mistress  of  it  in  a  month  or  two? 
Sey,  Not  easily,  madam. 
Cfiar,  They  tell  me,  it  haTs  the  softest  tooe 
for  love  of  any  language  in  the  world — I  lao- 
cy  I  could  soon  learn  it  I  know  two  words 
of  it  already. 

Sey,  Pray,  madam,  what  arc  they? 
Char,  Stay— let  me  see— Oh— ay— Zoe  kai 
psuctie, 

Sey,  I  hope  you  know  the  English  of  them,  • 
madam. 

Char,  Oh  lud!  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in 
it — I'm  sure  I  heart!  the  doctor  say  it  to  my 
lady — pray,  what  is  it? 

Sey,  You  must  first  imagine,  madam,  a  tender  \ 
lover  gaxing  on  his  mistress;  and  then  indeed 
they  have  a  softness  in  them;  as  thus— Zo!?  ^ 
hai  psuche! — my  life!  my  soul!  \ 

Char,  Oh  the  impudent  yoiing  rogue!  hovr  | 
his  eyes  spoke  too !  what  the  deuce  can  be  i 
vrant  with  me!  \A»de*  I 

Sey,  I  have  sUrtled  her !— she  muses  iM^M^f* 

Guar,  It  always  run  in Y, head  that  this 
feUow  bad  s£i^ayi^^H^l^ve  his  coft- 
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[Act  III  ScBME  1. 

dhion;  ril  know  immediately.  [Jside]  Weil, 
bot  your  business  with  me»  Mr.  deyward  ?  you 
hsTC  semetbing  of  lo^  in  your  head^  TO  lay 
my  life  on*U 

Sey»  I  never  durst  own  it,  madam.  . 

Outr.  Why;  wbat^s  the  matter? 

Sejr.  My  story  is  too  melancholy  to  enter- 
Uin  a  mind  so  much  at  ease  as  yours. 

CbaC'  Ob,  I  loTe  melancholy  stories  of  all 
things:— pray  how  long  hare  you  lired  with 
your  Hnde,  Mr.  $eyward? 

Sejr,  With  doctor  Cantwell,  I  suppose  you 
mean,  madam? 

Char,  Ay. 

Sejr*  He^s  no  uncle  of  mine,  madam* 
Char.  You  surprise  me!  not  your  uncle? 
Se/.  No,  madam;  but  that^s  not  the  only 

diaracter  the  doctor  assumes,  to  which  he  has 

no  right. 

Char.  Lord!  I  am  concerned  for  you. 

Se/.  So  you  would,  madam,  if  you  knew  all. 

Otar,  I  am  already ;  but  if  there  are  any 
fiirther  particulars  of  your  story,  pray  let  me 
hear  tbem ;  and  should  any  services  he  in  my 
power,  I  am  sure  you  may  command  them. 

Se/.  You  treat  me  with  so  kind,  so  gentle 
a  hand,  that  I  will  unbosom  myself  to  you. — 
My  father,  madam,  was  the  younger  branch 
of  a  genteel  lapnily  in  the  north;  his  name 
Tnieman — ^but  dying  while  I  was  yet  in  my 
idancy,  I  was  left  wholly  dependant  on  my 
mother;  a  woman  really  pious  and  well-mean- 
ing, but — In  short,  madam,  doctor  Cantwell 
ialally  got  acquainted  with  her,  and  as  he  is 
DOW  your  father^s  bosom  counsellor,  soon  be- 
came ber^s.  She  died,  madam,  when  I  was 
hut  eight  years  old ;  and  then  I  was,  indeed, 
left  an  orphan. 

Char,  Melancholy! 

Sf/,  She  left  doctor  Cantwell  her  sole  heir 
and  executor;  but  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to 
say,  1  beliere  it  was  in  the  confirmation  that 
he  would  take  care  of,  and  do  justice  to  me: 
aod,  indeed,  be.  has  so  far  taken  care  of  me, 
that  be  sent  me  to  a  seminary  abroad ;  and  for 
these  three  years  last  past  has  hept  me  with  him. 

Char.  A  seminary!  Oh,  heavens!  but  why 
have  you  not  strove  to  do  yourself  justice? 

Sef.  Thrown  so  youn^  into  his  power,  as 
I  was — unknown  ond  friendless,  but  through 
his  means,  to  whom  could  I  apply  for  suc- 
ooor?  nay,  madam,  I  will  confess,  that  on  my 
return  to  England,  I  was  first  tainted  wftb  his 
enthusiastic  notions  myself;  and,  for  some  time, 
as  much  imposed  upon  by  him,  as  others; 
tiQ,  by  degrees,  as  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  use  of,  or  totally  discard  me  (which  last 
he  did  not  Itbink  prudent  to  do),  be  was  o- 
hiiged  to  unveil  himself  to  me  in  his  proper 
colours — And  I  believe  I  can  inform  you  of 
some  parts  of  his  private  character,  that  may 
he  the  means  of  detecting  one  of  the  wickedest 
impostors  that  ever  practised  upon  credulity. 

Char.  But  how  has  the  wretch  dared  to 
treat  you? 

Sejr.  In  his  ill  and  insolent  humours,  ma- 
dam, he  has  sometimes  the  presumption  to 
tell  me,  that  I  am  the  object  of  his  charit]^; 
*nd  I  own,  madam,  that  I  am  humbled  in 
vy  opinion,  by  his  having  drawn  me  into  a 
connivance  at  some  actions,  which  I  canU  look 
hack  on  without  horror. 
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Char.  Indeed,  you  canH  tell  how  J  pity  you ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  if  it  be  possible  to  serve 
you,  by  getting  you  opt  of  the  hands  of  this 
monster,  I  willT 

Sejr.-  Once  more,  madam,  let  mc  assure  you, 
that  your  generous  inclination  would  be  a 
consolation  to  me  in  the  worst  misfortunes; 
and,  even  in  the  last  moment  of  painftii  death, 
would  give  my  heart  a  joy. 

Char.  Lord!  the  poor  unfortunate  boy  loves 
m^  too — what  jhaU  I  do  with  him?  fjiside] 
— Pray,  Mr.  Seyward,  what  paper*s  that  you 
have  m  your  hand?— Is  it  relative  to — 

Sejr.  Another  instance  oFthe  conscience  and 
gratitude  which  animate  our  worthy  doctor. 

Char.  You  frighten  me!  pray,  what  is  the 
puiHiort  of  it  ?  Is  it  neither  signed  nor  sealed — 

Se/.  No,  madam;  therelore  to  prevent  it, 
by  this  timely  notice,  was  m^  business  here 
with  you;  your  father  gavq  it  to  the  doctor 
first,  to  show  his  counsel^);  who  having  ap* 
proved  it,  I  understatid  this  evening'  it  ^dl 
be  executed. 

Char.  But  what  Is  it? 

Se/.  It  grants  to  doctor  Cantwell,  hi  pre- 
sent, four  hundred  pounds  per  aiinum,  of 
which  this  very  house  is  part;  and,  at  your 
father's  death,  invests  him.  in  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  his  freehold  estate. — For  you,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  charge  of  four  thousand  pounds 
upon  it,  provided  ^ou  marry  with  the  aoctor's 
consent;  if  not,  His  added  to  my  lady's  join- 
lure — But  your  brother,  madam,  is,  without 
conditions,  utterly  disinherited. 

Char.  I  am  confounded!*^ What  will  be- 
come of  us!  my  father  now  I  find  was  serious 
— Oh,  this  insinuating  hypocrite! — ^Let  me  see 
— ay — I  will  go  this  minute.  Sir,  dare  you 
trust  this  in  my  hands  for  an  hour  only? 

Se/.  Any  thing  to  serve  you —  [Bell  rings. 

Char.  Hark!  they  ring  to  dinner:  pravi  sir. 
step  in:  say  I  ann  obliged  to  dine  abroad;  ana 
whisper  one  of  the  footmen  to  get  a  chair 
immediately;  then  do  you  take  a  proper  oc- 
casion- to  slip  out  after  me  to  Mr.  Double's 
chambers  in  tbe  Temple  ');  there  I  shall  have 
time  to*  talk  further  with  you.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  1. — A  Dressmg-Hoomy  ppM  Table  and 
Chairs. 

Enter  Cbarlottb,  wiih  Betty,  taking  off 
her  cloak,  etc.  , 
Char.  Has  any  one  been  to  speak  with  me, 
Betty  ? 

BeL  Only  Mr.  Damley,  madam ;  he  said  he 
would  call  again,  and  bid  his  servant  stay  below 
to  give  him  notice  when  yoii  came  home. 
Cfmr.  You  don't  know  what  he  wanted? 
Bet.  No,  madam;  he  seemed  very  uneasy 
at  your  beings  abroad. 

Char.  Well,  go  and  lay  up  those  things — 


Exit  Betty]  Ten  to  one  but  his  wise  head 
has  found  out  S( 


something  to  he  jealous  of; 


ft)  Tli«  'Temjyle  Ifkra  iia  n«m«  from  having  been  foanded 
hj  tlie  knight  Templars.  In  Ihe  i3th  century,  here 
vrtre  rreqnvnllr  entertained  the  king,  the  |  ope'a  nuncio, 
foreign  ambaaaiMlors,  and  other  great  penonagot.  The 
profcaaora  of  the  commun  law  purehaaed  the  bnUdiaf 
at  the  aiippreaaion  of  the  knigltt>TenipUra|  and  thej 
were  then  firat  conTe{^i^9j|O^»A!0€l'@<J%O^»** 
keep  their  terau.  O 
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[Act  Ul. 


if  he  lets  Tne  see  it,  I  shall  be  sure  to  make 
him  inQnitely  easy — here  he  comes.  . 

Eriier  Darniey. 
•  Darn»  Your  humble  serTant,  madam. 
.  Chan  Your  aervant,  sir. 

Darn,  You  ha^  been  abroad,  I  hear. 

Char*  Ves^and  tiow  I  am  come  home,  you  see. 

Darn.  You  seem  to  turn  upon  my  words, 
madam!  Is  there  any  thing  particular  in  them? 

Char,*  As  rhuch  as  there  is  in  my  being 
abroad,  I'befieTe.  - 

Darn-, "  MYgbl  I  not  say  you  had  been  a- 
broad^  witboul  ^Wing  ofTence? 

Char*  And  miglit  inot  as  well  say  I  was  come 
hoinej  without  your  being  so  grare  uponH? 

Darn, '  Do  ybu  know  any  thing  that  should 
inake  m  grave? 

•  Char*  \  know,  if  you  are  so,  I  am  the  worst 
person  in  tbe  "world  you  can  possibly  show  it  to* 

Darn,  'Nay,  I  donH  suppose  you  do  any 
thing  you  won*l  justify. 

fjhar.  Qh,  then  I  find  I  have  done  some- 
thing you  think  I  can^t  justify. 

Darn.  I  donU  say  that  neither;  perhaps  I 
am  wrong  in  what  I  have  said;  but  I  have 
been  so  oflon  used  to  ask  pardon  for  your 
being  in  the  wrong,  that  I  am  resolted  hence- 
forth never  to  rely  on  the  insolent  evidence 
of  my  own  senses. 

Char,  You  don*t  know  Aow  perhaps  that  I 
thmk  this  pretty  smart  speech  of  yours  is  very 
dull;  but,  since  that*s  a  fault  you  can*t  help, 
I  will  not  take  it  ill ;  come  now,  be  as  sincere 
on  your  side,  and  tell  me  seriously — Is  not 
what  real  business  I  had  abroad  the  very  thing 
you  want  to  be  made  easy  in? 

Darn,  If  I  thought  you  would  make  me 
easy,  I  '*yould  own  it. 

Char,  Now  we  come  to  the  point. — To- 
morrow morning  then  I  give  you  my^  word, 
to  let  you  know  it  all;  till  then,  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity fo?  its  being  a  secret?  and  1  insist 
upon  your  believing  it. 

Darn,  But  pray,  madam,  what  am  I  to  do 
with  private  imagination  in  the  mean  time? 
that  is  not  in  my  power  to  confine;  and  sure 
you  wonH  be  offended,  if,  to  avoid  the  tor- 
tures that  may  give  me,  I  beg  youMl  trust  me 
with  the  secret  now. 

CAor.Don^press  me;  for,  positively,  I  will  not. 

Darn,  Will  not — can  not  had  been  a  kinder 
term — Is  my  disquiet  of  so  little  moment  to  you  ? 

Char,  Of  none,  while  your  disquiet  dares 
not  trust  the  assurances  I  have  given  you.  If 
you  expect  I  should  confide  in  you  for  life, 
donH  let  me  see  you  dare  not  take  my  word 
'  for  a  day ;  and,  if  you  are  wise,  youjl  think 
so  fair  a  trial  a  favour. — Come,  come,  there^s 
nothing  shows  so  low  a  mind,  as  those  grave 
and  insolent  jealousies. 

Darn,  However,  madam,  mine  you  won't 
find  so  low  as  you  imagine;  and  smce  I  see 
your  tyranny  arises  from  your  mean  opinion 
of  me,  'tis  time  to  be  myself,  and  disavow  your 
power;  you  use  it  now  beyond  my  bearing; 
not  only  impose  on  me  to  disbelieve  my  senses, 
but  do  it  with  such  an  imperious  air,  as  if 
my  manly  reason  were  your  slave;  and  this 
despicable  frame  that  follows  you,  durst  ^how 
no  signs  of  life  but  what  you  vouchsafe  to  give  it. 

Cfiar,  You  are  in  fbe  right:  go  on— suspect 


mr.  still — believe  the  worst  you  can~tis  sU 
true  —  I  don't  justify  myself.  —  Why  do  you 
trouble  me  with  your  ooroplainls?  if  you  are 
master  of  that  manly  reason  you  have  boasted, 

{[ive  a  manly  proof  of  it;  at  once  resume  your 
iberty;  despise  me;  go  off  in  triumph  now, 
like  a  king  m  a  tragedy. 

Darn,  Is  this  the  end  of  all  then  ?  and  are 
those  tender  protestations  you  have  made  me 
(for  such  I  thought  them)  when,  with  a  kiodreluo 
tance,  you  gave  me  something  more  than  hope 
—what  all-^Oh,  Charlotte!  ail  come  to  this? 

Char*  Oh,  lud!  I  am  growing  silly ;  if  I  bear 
on,  I  shall  tell  him  every  thing ;  'tis  but  another 
struggle  and  I  shall  conquer  it. — So,  you  are 
not  gone,  I  sec. 
Darn,  Do  you  then  wish  me  gone,  madam? 
Cltar,  Your  manly  reason  win  direct  you. 
Darn,  This  is  too  much ~  my  heart  can  bear 
no  more^What,  am  I  rootea  here? 

Enter  Set  wars. 

Char,  At  last  I  am  relieved— Well,  Mr. 
Seyward,  is  it  done? 

Sejr,  I  did  not  stir  from  the  desk  till  it  was 
entirely  finished. 

Chan  Where's  the  original? 

Sejr,  This  is  it,  madam. 

Char,  Very  well ;  that,  you  know,  you  must 
keep;  but  come,  we  must  lose  no  lime;  we 
will  examine  this  in  the  next  room — now  I 
feel  for  him.  [Exit 

Darn,  This  is  not  to  be  borne — Pray,  Mr. 
CharltfS,  what  business  have  you  with  that  lady? 

Scy,  Sir! 

Darn,  I  must  know,  young  man. 


body — I  shall  run  distracted — this  young  fellow 
should  repent  his  pertness,  did  not  this  hovse 
protect  him— this  is  Charlotte's  contrivance  to 
distract  me  —  but  what?— Oh!  I  have  love 
enough  to  bear  this,  and  ten  times  as  much. 

Enter  Colonel  Lambert. 
ColL,  What,  in  raptures! 
Darn,  Pr'ythee — I  am  unfit  to  talk  with  yoo. 
CoL  L,  VVhat,  is  Charlotte  in  her  airs  again? 
Darn,  1  know  not  what  she  is. 
CoUL,  Do  you  know  where  she  is? 
Dcurn,  Retired  this  moment  to  her  chamber 
with  the  young  fellow  there— the  doctor's  nephew. 

Col,  L.  Why,  you  are  not  jealous  of  the 
doctor,  I  hoper 

Darn,  Perhaps  she'll  be  less  reserved  to  yoOy 
and  tell  you  wherein  I  have  mistaken  her. 

CoUL,  Poor  Frank!  every  plot  I  lay  upon 
my  sister's  inclination  for  you,  yon  are  sure 
to  ruin  by  your  own  condudl 

Darn,  I  own  I  have  too  little  temper,  and 
too  much  real  passion,  for  a  modish  lover. 

CoLL.  Come,  come!  make  yourself  easy 
once  more;  I'll  undertake  for  you:  if  yoau 
fetch  a  eool  turn  in  the  Park,  upon  Constitii- 
tion  hill,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  FU  come 
to  you,  and  make  you  pei'fectly  easy. 

Jbarn,  Dear  Tom,  you  are  a  friend  indeed! 
1  have  a  thousand  things — ^but  you  sihall  find 
me  there.  ^JExit 


Enter  Cha&lott] 
Cof,L.  Ho^iaiy^by 


bare  you 
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doae  to  DarnlejF'tfae  poor  fellow  looks  as  if 
lie  bad  killed  joar  parrot. 

Char,  Pshaw!  you  know  him  well  enough! 
fre  only  been  setting  bim  a  love  lesson;  it  a 
little  pnules  him  to  get  through  it  at  first,  but 
he'll  Inow  it  all  by  to-morrow — you  will  be 
Hire  to  be  in  the  way,  Mr.  Seyward. 

Sf/.  Madam,  you  may  depend  upon  me; 
Ihave^myfull  instructions.  [£xit. 

CoLL.  Of  ho !  here's  the  business  then;  and 
it  seems  Darnley  was  not  to  be  trusted  with 
it;  ha!  ha! — and,  pry'thee,  what  is  the  mighty 
seeret  that  is  transacting  between  Seyward 
aiid  you? 

Char,  That's  what  he  would  have  known, 
iodeed;  but  you  must  know,  I  don't  think  ii 
proper  tO  let  you  tell  lum  neither,  for  all  your 
sir  manner  of  asking. 

CoLL,  Pray  take  your  own  time,  dear  ma- 
dam ;  I  am  not  in  baste'  to  know»  I  assure  you. 

Char,  Well,  but  hold;  on  second  thoughts, 
Tou  shall  know  part  of  this  affair  between 
derward  and  me;  nay,  I  give  you  leave  to 
tell  Darnley  too,  on  some  conditions ;  'tis  true, 
I  did  design  to  have  surprised  you — ^but  now 
my  mind's  altered,  that's  enough. 

CoL  L,  Ay,  for  any  mortal's  satisfaction — 
but  here  comes  my  lady. 

Enter  Lady  Lambert. 

Lady  L.  away,  colonel  and  Charlotte ; 

both  oif  you  away  this  instant. 

Char,  What's  the  matter,  madam? 

Lady  L,  I  am  going  to  put  the  doctor  to 
bis  trial,  that's  all.  I  have  considened  the  pro- 
posal you  have  made  me  to-day,  colonel,  and 
am  convinced  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed  an 
instant;  so  just  now  I  told  the  doctor,  in  a 
balf-wfaisper,  tbat  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
word  in  private  with  him  here;  ai^d  he  said 
be  would  wait  upon  me  presently:  but  must 
I  play  a  traitorous  part  now,  and  instead  of 
persuading  -you  to  the  doctor,  persuade  the 
doctor  against  you? 

Chew,  Dear  madam,  why  not?  one  moment's 
truce  with  the  prude,  I  beg  ofyou  ;  don't  startle 
at  bis  first  declaration,  but  let  him  so  on,  till 
be  shows  the  veiy  bottom  of  his  ugly  heart. 

La\iy  L,  I  warrant  you,  I'll  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  him — but,  as  I  live,  here  he  comes ! 
.  Char,  Come  then,  brother,  you  and  I  will 
be  commode,  and  steal  off.  \Exeurit  Char- 
loUe  and  Col,  L,  who  listens. 

Enter  Doctor  Cantwell. 

Dr,  C.  Here  I  am,  madam,  at  your  ladyship's 
command;  how  happy  am  I  that  you  think 
me  worthy — 

Lady  L,  Please  to  sit,  sir. 

/>r.  C.  Well  but,  dear  lady,  ha !  you  can't 
conceive  the  joyousness  I  feel  atjthis  so  much 
desired  interview.  Ah !  ah !  I  have  a  thousand 
friendly  things  to  say  to  you:  and  how  stands 
jour  precious  health?  is  your  naughty  cold 
abaled^  yet?  I  have  scarce  closed  my  eyes  these 
two  nights  with  my  concern  for  you. 

Lady  L,  Your  charity  is  too  far  concerned 
for  me. 

Tir,  C,  Ah !  don't  say  so ;  don't  say  so ;  you 
merit  more  than  mortal  man  can  do  for  you. 
Lady L,  Indeed,  you  overrate  me;*  * 
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Dr,  C,  I  sp^ak  it  from  my  Leart: 
indeed,  .indeed  I  do. 
Lady  L,  O  dear!  you  hurt  my  hand,  sir. 
Dr,  C,  Impute  it  to  my  seal,  and  want  of 
words  for  expression:  predous  sOul!  I  would 
not  hurt  you  for  the  world:  no,  it  would  be 
the  whole  business  of  my  life  — 

LadyL,  But  to  the  affair,  I  wo uI4  speak  to  ' 
you  about. 
Dr,€,  Ah!  thou  heavenly  woman! 
Lady  L,  Your  hand  need  not  be  there,  fir. 
Dr,  C,  I  was  admiring  thQ  s<^tness  of  ihi* 
silk.   They  are  indeeid  come  Ip  prodigiqus  per- 
fection in  all  manufactures:  how  w<»iderfui  19 
human  art!  Here  it  disputes' the  priie  with  na- 
ture ;  that  all  this  soil  and  gaudy  lustr^  s^oulJ 
be  wrought  from  the  labours  of  a  poo^.  worml 
Lady  L,  But  our  business,  sir,  is  uppa  an-* 
other  subject;  sir  John  informs  m«^  ih^t.hc 
thinks  himself  under  no  obligations  to  Mr« 
Darnley,   and  therefore  resolves -to  ^ive  his 
daughter  to  you. 

Dr,^C,  Such  a  thing  has  beeiji  mentiii^ned, 
madam;  but,  to  deal  sincerely  wiith^ypu,  jthat 
is  not  the  happiness  I  sigh  after;  |hei^e  li  ^  soft 
and  serious  excellence  for  me,  .very  ililfcreiit 
from  what  your  step-daughter  possesses. 

La4iy  L.  Well,  sir,  pray  be  sincere,  and 
open  your  heart  to  me. 

Dr,  C.  Open  my  heart!  can  you  then,  suveei 
lady,  be  yet  a  stranger  to  it  ?  has  no  action  pf  my 
life  been  able  to  inform  you  of  my  real  thoughts? 

Lady  L,  Well,  sir,  I  take  all  this,  as  i  sup- 
pose you  intend  it,  for  my  good  and  spiritual 
welfare. 

Dr,  C  Indeed,  I  mean  you  cordiaf  service. 
LadyL,  I  dare  say  yoft  do:  you  are  above 
the  low,  momentary  views  of  this  world. 

Dr.  C.  Why,  I  should  be  so ;  and  yet,  alas ! 
[  find  this  mortal  clothing  of  ray  soul  is  made 
like  other  men's,  of  sensual  llesh  and  blood, 
and  has  its  frailties. 

'  Lady  L,  We  all  have  those,  but  srours  are 
well  corrected  by  your  divine  ana  virtuous 
contemplations.  ^ 

Dr,  C,  Alas!  madam,  my  heart  is  not  of 
stone:  I  may  resist,  call  all  my  prayers,  my 
fastings,  tears,  and  penance,  to  my  aid;  but 
yet,  I  am  not  an  angel;  I  am  still  but  a  man; 
and  virtue  may  strive,  but  nature  will  be  up- 
permost.   I  love  you  then,  madam. 

Lady  L,  Hold,  sir !  suppose  I  now  sh<^uld 
let  my  husband,  your  benefactor,  know  the 
favour  you  design  him? 

Dr,  C,  You  cannot  be  so  cruel ! 
Lady  L,  Nor  will,  on  this  condition ;  •  that 
instantly  you  renounce  all  claim  and  title  to 
Charlotte,  and  use  your  utmost  interest  with 
sir  Jolm,  to  give  her,  with  her  full  fortune, 
to  Mr.  Darnley. 

Enter  Colorel  Labiiart. 
Col,  L,  Villain!  monster!  perfidious  and  un- 
fateful  traitor !  your  hypocrisy,  your  false  zeal, 
IS  discovered;  and  I  am  sent  here,  by  the  hand 
of  insulted  heaven,  to  lay  you  open*  to  my 
father,  and  expose  you  to  the  world. 
jDr.C.Ha! 

LadyL,  O,  unthinking  colonel! 
CoLL,  Well,  iir^  what  have  you  to  say  for 

^''l?"^  I  have  ximL^^^  QOfJgl^coloneL 
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nor  for  you — but  jon  shall  hvre  my  prayers. 

CoLL.  VVby,  you  profligate  bypocrite!  do 
you  think  to  carry  on  your  villany  with  that 
sanctified  air? 

Dr.C,  I  know  not  what  you  m^ao,  sir;  I 
have  been  in  disc6urse  here  with  ray  good 
fady,  by  penmission  of  your  worthy  father. 

toh  jL.  Dog!  did  my  father  desire  you  to 
talk  of  foVe  to  my  lady? 

Dr,  C.  CaH  nie  not  dog,  colonel:  I  hope  we 
are  both  brother  Christians. — Yes,  I  will  own 
I  did  beg 'leave,  to  talk  to  her  of  love:  for, 
sdas!  I  am  but  a  man^  yet  if  my  passion  for 
your  dear  sister,  which  I  cannot  control,  be 
finfu! —  ■ 

Ladjr  L,  Your  noise,  I  perceive,  is  bringing 
up  sir  John ;  manage  witn  him  as  you  will  at 
present:  I  will  withdraw,  for  I  have  an  after- 
game to  play,  which  may  yet  put  this  wretch 
«ff(;clually  iuto  our  power.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  John  Lambert. 

Sir X  yVhsi  uproar  is  this? 

Cot  If.  Nothing,  sir,  nothing;  only  a  little 
broil  of  the  good  doctor*s  here — You  are  well 
rewai^ded  for  your  kindnesses;  and  he  would 
fain  pay  it  back  with  triple  interest  to  your 
wife:  in  short,  I  took  him  her«  in  the  very 
fact  of  making  a  criminal  declaration  of  love 
to  my  lady. 

Dr.  C.  Why,  why,  sir  John,  would  you  not 
let  me  leave  your  house?  I  knew  some  dread- 
(vl  method  would  be  taken  to  drive  me  hence 
— O,  be  not  angry,  good  colonel :  but  indeed, 
and  indeed,  you  use  me  criielly. 

Sir  J.  Horrible,  wicked,  creature ! — Doctor, 
let  me  hear  it  from*  you. 

Dr.  C.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  in  the  dark  as  much 
as  you ;  but  it  should  seem,  for  what  purpose 
the  best  knows,  your  son  hid  nimself  hereabouts ; 
and  while  I  was  talking  to  my  lady,  rushed 
in  upon  us  —  you  know  the  subject,  sir,  on 
whicn  I  was  to  entertain  her;  and  I  might 
•peak  of  my  love  for  your  daughter  with  more 
warmth  than,  perha^,  I  ought;  which  the  co- 
Ibnel  overhearing,  ne  might  possibly  imagine 
I  was  addressing  my  lady  herself;  for  I  will 
not  suspect,  no,  heaven  forbid,  I  will  not 
suspect  that  he  would  intentionally  forge  a 
falsehood  to  dishonour  me. 

Sir  J.  Now,  vile  detracter  of  all  virtue!  is 
your  outrageous  malice  confounded?  what  he 
tells  you  is  true;  he  has  been  talking  to  my 
lady  W  my  consent,  and  what  he  saia  w4s  by 
my  orders — Good  man !  be  not  concerned ;  for 
I  sfce  through  their  vile  design  —  Here,  thou 
curse  of  my  life,  if  thou  art  not  lost  to  con- 
science ana  all  sense  ofhonour,  repair  the  in- 
jur)' you  have  attempted,  by  confessing  your 
rancour,  and  throwing  yourself  at  his  feet. 

Dr.  C.  Oh,  h\v  John!  for  my  sake — I  will 
throw  myself  at  the  colonePs  feet;  nay,  if 
that  will  please  him,  he  shall  tread  on  my 
neck. 

Sir  J.  What,  mute,  defenceless,  hardened 
in  thy  malice? 

CoL  L.  I  sorn  the  imputation,  sir;' and  with 
the  same  repeated  honesty  avow  j[however 
cunningly  he  may  have  devised  this  gloss), 
that  you  arc  deceived— what  I  tell  yon,  sir, 
is  true — these  eyes,  these  ears,  were  witnes- 
ses of  his  audacious  love,  witliOQt  the  men- 
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  --.   sister's  name!  directly ,  plaiafy, 

grossly  tending  to  abuse  the  honour  of  your  hc^ 
Sir  J.  Villain !  this  instant  leave  my  sight, 
my  house%  my  family,  for  ever. 

Dr.  C.  Hold,  good  sir  John;  I  am  now 
recovered  from  my  surprise;  let  me  then  be 
an  humble  mediator — on  my  account  this  must 
not  be— 1  grant  it  possible,  your  son  loves  me 
not;  but  you  must  grant  it  too  as  possible, 
he  might  mistake  me  ;  to  accuse   me  then, 
was  but  the  error  of  his  virtue;  you  ought  to 
love  him,  thank  him,  for  his  watchful  care. 
Sir  J»  O  miracle  of  charity ! 
Dr.  C.  Come,  come;  such  breaches  most 
not  be  betwixt  so  good  a  son  and  father;  ibr- 
ffet,  forgive,  embrace  htm,  cherish  him,  aad 
let  me  bless  the  hour  I  was  the  occasion  of  < 
so  sweet  a  reconcilement. 

Sir  J.  Hear  this,  preversa  and  reprobate! 
Oh  !  ^  couldst  thou  wrong  such  more  than  mor- 
tal virtue? 

CoL  L.  Wrong  him !  the  hardened  impu- 
dence of  this  painted  charity — 

Sir  J.  Peace ,  graceless  infidel  I  ' 
Col.  Z/.  No,  sir,  though  I  would  hasard 
life  to  gain   you  from  the   dutches  of  that  = 
wretch;  could  die  to  reconcile  my  duty  to 
your  favour;  yet,  on  the  terms  his  villany  of- 
fers, it  is  merit  to  refuse  it — ^but,  sir.  111  trou- 
ble you  no  more;  to-day. is  his,  to->morrow 
may  be  mine.  [Exit 
Sir  J.  Come,  my  friend,  we'll  ^o  this  in- 
stant and  sign  the  settlement:  for  l£at  wr^cb  ' 
ought  to  be  punished ,  who  I  now  see  is  in- 
corrigible, and  given  over  to  perdition. 

Dr.  C.  And  do  you  think  i  take  «your  es- 
tate with  such  view?— No,  sir — I  receife  it  j 
that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  rpuse  bis 
mind  to  virtue,  by  showing  him  an  instance 
of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries;  the  return  of 
good ^ for  evil! — 

Sir.  J.  O,  my  dear  friend!  my  stay  and 
my  euide!  I  am  impatient  till  the  affair  is 
concluded. 

Dr.  C.  The  will  of  heaven  be  done  in  all 
things. 

Sir  J.  Poor,  dear,  man!  [Exeunt. 
ACT  IV. 

Scene  1.—A  Parlour  at  Sir  John  Lambbrt*s. 
Enter  Charlotte  md  Set  ward. 

Char.  You  were  a  witness,  then? 

Sejr.  I  saw  it  signed,  sealed,  and  delivere<l, 
madam. 

Char.  And  all  passed  without  the  least 
suspicion  ? 

Sejr.  Sir  John  signed  it  with  such  earnest- 
ness, and  the  doctor  received  it  with  such 
seeming  reluctance,  that  neither  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  examine  a  line  of  it. 

Cfutr.  Well,  Mr.  Seyward,^  whether  it  nxr 
ceeds  to  our  ends  or  not,  we  have  still  the  same 
obligations  to  you. — You  saw  with  what  friendly 
warmth  my  brother  heard  your  story;  and  I 
don^t  in  the  least  doubt  his  being  able  to  do 
something  for  you. 

Sejr.  vVhat  I  have  done,  my  duty  bound 
me  to;  but  pray,  madam,  give  me  leave, 
vritbout  offence,  to  ask  you  one  innocent 
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Sey^  Hav«  vott  neTcr  siupecled,  that  in  all 
lliis  affair,  I  nave  had  some  secret ,  stronger, 
motive. than  barely  duty? 

Char*  Yes. — ^But  have  you  heea  in  do  ap> 
prehensioiis  I  should  discover  that  motive? 

Sty.  Pray,  pardon  me ;  I  see  ah^dy  I  have 
gone  loo  far. 

Char.  Not  at  all ;  it  loses  you  no  merit  with 
me;  nor  is  it  my  nature  to  use  any  ope  ill 
tliat  loves  me,  unless  I  loved  that  one  again: 
tken,  indeed  y  there  might  he  dang^.  Come, 
^onH  look  j^ve ;  my  inclinations  to  another 
sbail  not  hinder  me  paying  every  one  what^s 
'  doe  to  their  merit:  I  sbadl  therefore  always 
think  myself  obliged  to  treat  your  misfortunes 
and  your  modesty  with  the  utmost  tenderness. 

Sej.  Youir  good  opinion  is  all  I  aim  at 

Char,  Av;  but  the  more  i  give  it  yon,  the 
better  tquII  think  of  me  still;  and  then  I  must 
tkiok  .the  better  of  you  acain ;  ^  and  then  you 
tbe  better  of  me,  upon  that  too;  and  so  at 
bit  1  shall  aerionslTy  and  youMl  begin  to  think 
iflof  me.  But  1  hope,  Mr.  Seyward,  your 
good  sense  wiU  prevent  all  this. 

Sty.  I  see  my  folly »  madam ,  and  blush  at 
nijr  presomptMO.  Aladam,  I  humbly  take  my 
I«avt  lExiL 

Char.  Wett,  k^s  a  pretty  young  fellow  af- 
ter ail ^  and  the  yery  first,  sure,  that  ever 
beard  reason  against  himself  with  so  good  an 
ttaderstaading. 

Enter  I^dt  Lambert. 

l^y  L.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  will  become 
of  us?— The  tyranny  of  this  subtle  bypocrite 
is  iofapportable.  ite  has  so  fortified  himself 
in  sir  John^s  opinion,  by  this  last  misconduct 
of  your,  brother,  that  I  Mgin  to  lose  my  pow- 
er with  him. 

Char.  Pray  explain,  madam, 

Lady  L.  In  smte  of  all  I  could  urge ,  he 
baj  consented  that  the  doctor  shall  this  mi- 
aote  corae ,  and  be  his  own  advocate. 

Char.  Vm  glad  onV;  for  tbe  beast  must 
come  like  a  bear  to  the  stake.  Fm  sure,  he 
bows  i  shall  bait  him. 

Lady  L.  No  matter  for  that ;  he  presses  it, 
to  keep  sir  John  still  blind  to  his  wicked  de- 
sign upon  roe. — Therefore  I  come  to  give  you 
DoUce ,  ibat  you  *  might  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceire  him. 

Char.  Fm  obliged  to  your  ladyship.  Our 
meeting  will  be  a  tender  scene,  no  doubt  on^t. 

LadyLm  But  I  think  I  hear  thedoct^or  com- 
ing op  stairs.  My  dear  girl,  at  any  rate  keep 
your  temper.  I  shall  expect  you  in  ray  dressing- 
room,  to  tell  me  the  particulars  of  your  conduct. 

Char.  He  must  have  a  great  deal  of  impu- 
dence, to  come  in  this  manner  to  me. 

Enter  Betty. 
BtL  Doctor  Cantwell  desires  to  be  admit- 
ted, madam. 
Char,  Let  him  come  in. 

Enter  Doctor  Cantwbll. 
Your  servant,  sir— Give  us  chairs,  Betty .  and 
w  tbe  room.— [ffo;!/  Sir,  there's 

a  tfsl  -What  can  the  ugly  cur  say  to  me  ? 
*-be  seems  a  litde  puzzled. 
^r.  C,  Look  ye,  young  lady,.  1  am  airaid, 


notwithstanding  your  good  father's  favour,  I 
am  not  tbe  man  you  would  desire  to  be  alone . 
with  upon  this  occasion. 

Char.  Your  modesty  is  pleased  U>  life  in  tlie 
right. 

Dr.  C.  Fm  afraid  too,  notwithstanding  all 
my  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  that  you  en- 
tertain a  pretty  bad  opinion  of  roe.  . 

Char.  A.  worse,  sir,  of  no  mortal  breathing. 

Dr.  C.  Which  opinion  is  immoveable. 

Cfiar.  No  rock  so  firm. 

Dr.  C.  I  am  afraid  then  it  will  be  a  vain 
pursuit,  when  I  solicit  you,,  iii  ^ompIianc6 
with  my  worthy  friemrs  desire. and  my  own 
inclinations ,  to  become  my  paiiner  m  that 
blessed  estate  in  which  we  may  be  a  comlbri 
and  support  1o  each  other. 

Char.  I  would  die  rather  tha^  conseqt  .to  li, 

Dr.'  C.  In  other  words,  you  hatft  mp. 

Cfuir.  Most  transcendentty. 

Dr..C.  Well,  there  is  sincerity  at  least  in 
your  confession:  ^'ou  are  not,  I  see,  totally 
deprived  of  all  virtue,  though  .1  must  s^y-i 
never  could  perceive  in  you  but  very  lUtte. 

Ctiar.  Oh,  fie!  you  flatter  me. 

Dr.  C.  No,  I  speak  it  with  sorrow,  because 
you  are  the  daughter  of  my  best  friend,  put 
how  are  wc  to  proceed  now?  are  we  to  pre- 
serve temper? 

Char.  Oh!  never  fear  me,  sir,  I  shall  not 
fly  out ,  being  convinced  that  nothing .  gives 
so  sharp  a  point  to  one's  aversion  as  good 
breeding;  as,  on  the  contrary,  ill  manners 
often  hide  a  secret  inclination. 

Dr.  C,  Well  then,  young  lady,  be  assured 
so  far  am  I  from  the  unchristian  disposition 
of  returning  injuries ,  that  .your  antipathy  to 
me  causes  no  hatred  in  my  soul  towards  you ; 
on  the  contrsfry,  I  would  willingly  make  you 
happy ,  if  it  may  be  done  according  to  my 
conscience ,  with  the  interest  of  heaven  in 
view. 

Char.  Why,  I  canH  see,  sir,  how  heaven 
can  be  any  way  .concerned  in  a  transaction 
between  you  and  me. 

Dr.  C,  W^hen  you  marry  any  other  per- 
son ,  my  consent  is  necessary. 

Char.  So  I  hear,  indeed! — ^but  pray,  doc- 
tor, how  could  your  modesty  receive  so  in- 
solent a  power,  without  putting  my  poor  fa- 
ther out  of  countenance  with  your  blushes? 

Dr.  C.  1  sought  it  not;  but  he  would 
crowd  it  among  other  obligations.  He  is  good 
nalured;  and  I  foresaw  it  might  serve  to  pious 
purposes. 

Ctuir.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Dr.  C.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  would 
marry  Mr.  Damley. '  Am  i  rjgbt? 

Char.  Once  in  your  life,  perhaps,  y<Sumay. 

Dr.  C.  Nay,  let  us  be  plain.  Would  yott 
marry  him  ? 

Char.  You're  mighty  nice,  methinks.  Well, 
i  would. 

Dr.  C.  Then  I  will  not  consebt. 

Char.  You  wont? 

Dr.  C.  My  conscience  will  not  suiTer  me. 
I  know  you  to  be  both  luxurious  and  worldly 
minded;  and  you  would  squander  upon  the 
vanities  of  tbe  world ,  those  treasures  which 
ouffht'to  he,  better  laid  out. 

Char*  Hum! — I  believe  Ih^n  to  ^conceive 
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l)r,  C  If  you  can  think  of  any  project  to 
sati&fy  my  conscience ,  I  am  tractable.  You 
know  there  is  a  considerable  rao^ety  of  your 
fortune  wbicb  goes  to  my  lady  in  case  of  our 
disagreement. 

Char^  That's  enough,  sir. — You  think  we 
should  have  a  fellow  feeling  in  it.  At  what 
sum  do  you  rate  yotir  concurrence  to  my  in- 
clinations? that  settled,  I  am  willing  to  strike 
the  bargain. 

Dr.  6.  .What  do  you  think  of  half  ? 

Cfiar^  How!  two  thousand  pounds?  ' 

/>r.  C.  Why ,  you  know  you  gain  two 
thousand  pounds;  and  really  the  severity  of 
the  times  for  the  poor  ,  and  my  own  stinted 
pittance,  which  cramps  my  charities,  will  not 
suffer  nie  to  require  less. 

Char.  But  bow  is  ihy  father  to  be  brought 
into  tliis? 

Dr.  C,  Jjeave  that  to  my  management. 

Char,  And  what  security  do  you  expect 
ibt*  the  mon^y  ? 

J)^.  Oh!  Mr.  Darnley  is  wealthy:  when 
I  d«l)Vf*r  my  consent  in  writing ,  he  shall  lay 
it  down  Lo  me  in  bank-bills. 

ijtiir,  Prtflly  good  security!    On  one  prQ- 

lir.  C  N.I  me  iL 

Char.  Tliat  you  immediately  tell  my  father, 
ihnil  you  :if  t  willing  to  give  up  your  interest 
lij  Air,  llarnTey, 

Dr.  C  iltim! — slay — I  agree  to  it;  but  in 
mr.in  tiEne,  let  me  warn  you  child,  not  to 
t'xfi^ct  to  tiiin  that,  or  what  has  now  passed 
bfltwetia  usp  lo  my  confusion,  by  sinister  con 
irtrticlion  ^  of  evil  representation  to  your  fa- 
ll] er.  \  lilt  satisfied  of  the  piety  of  my  own 
iriLLikLioii^  y  and  care  not  what  the  wicked 
think  of  them;  but  force  me  not  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  sir  John's  good  opinion  of  me,  in 
order  to  shield  myself  from  the  consequences 
of  your  malice. 

Char.  Oh !  I  shall  not  stand  in  my  ovim 
light :  I  know  your  conscience  and  your  pow- 
er too  well,  dear  doctor! 

Dr»  C,  Well,  let  your  interest  sway  you. 
Thank  heaven,  I  am  actuated  by  more  worthy 
motives. 

Char.  No  doUbt  on't 

2>r.  C.  Farewell,  and  think  me  your  friend. 

\ExiL 

Char,  What  this  fellow's  original  was,  I 
know  not;  but  by  his  conscience  and  cunning, 
be  would  make  an  admirable  tfesnit. 

Enter  Servant. 
Sero.  Madam,  Mr.  Darnley. 
Char,  Desire  him  to  walk  in.  ^Exit  Servant, 

Enter  Darnley. 

Darn,  To  find  you  thus  alone ,  madam,  is 
a  happiness  I  did  not  expect,  from  the  tem- 
per of  our  last  paiiing. 

Char,  I  should  have  been  as  well  pleased 
now ,  to  have  been  thanked ,  as  reproached, 
for  my  good  nature;  but  you  will  oe  in  the 
right,  1  find. 

Darn,  Indeed ,  you  take  me  wrong.  [  li- 
terally mean  that  I  was  afraid  you  would  not 
so  sooti  ^ink  I  had  deserved  this  favour.. 

Char,  Well,  but  were  you  not  silly 
now? 


senovs: 


Darn.  Come ,  you  shall  not  be 
you  can't  be  more  agreeable. 
Char,  Oh!  but  I  am  serious. 
Darn,  Then  I'll  be  sq, — Do  yon  forgive  me  ail? 
Char.  What? 

Darn,  Are  we  friends,  Charlotte? 
Cfiar,  O  Lord;  but  you  have  told  me  no- 
thing <of  poor  Sey ward  ] 

Darn,  Must  you  needs  know  that,  before 
you  answer  me. 

Char,  Lord!  you  are  never  well  till  you 
have  talked  one  out  of  countenance. 

Darn,  Come,  I  won't  be  too  particular; 
you  shall  answer  nothing —  Give  me  but  your 
hand  only. 

Char,  Pshaw!  I  won't  puU  off  my  glove, 
not  L 

Darn,  I'll  take  it  as  it  is  then. 

Char.  Lord!  there,  there;  eat  it,  eat  it. 

Darn.  And  so  I  could,  by  heaven! 

Char,  Oh,  my  glove!  my  glove!  my  glove! 
you  are  in  a  penect  storm  1  Lord!  if  you 
make  such  a  rout  with  one's  band ,  what 
would  you  do  if  you  had  one's  heart  ? 

Darn,  That's  impossible  to  tell. — ^But  you 
were  asking  me  of  Sey  ward,  madam  ? 

Char.  Ob,  ay!  that's  true.  'Well,  now 
yon  are  very  good  again. — Come,  tell  me  all 
the  affair,  and  then  you  shall  see — ^how  I  will 
like  you. 

Darn.  There  is  not  much  to  tell  >  only  this: 
we  met  the  attorney-general,  to  whom  he 
has  given  a  very  sensible  account  of  himself, 
and  the  doctor's  proceedings. — 'The  attorney- 
general  seems  very  clear  in  bis  opinion,  that, 
as  the  doctor,  at  the  tirne  of  the  death  of 
Sey  ward's  mother,  wjas  entrusted  with  her 
whole  affairs,  the  Court  of  Equity^)  wiD 
oblige  him  to  be  accountable. 

Char,  If  Seyward  does  not  recover  bis  for^ 
tune,  you  must  .absolutely  get  him  a  commis- 
sion, and  bring  him  into  acquaintance. 

Darn,  Upon  my  word  I  will. 

Char,  And  show  him  to%all  the  women  of 
taste;  and  I'll  have  you  call  him  my  pretty 
fellow,  too. 

Darn.  I  will,  indeed!— but  bear  me —  • 

Char,  You  can't  conceive  bow  prettily  he 
makes  love. 

l)  Earl^  in  Ihe  Hi'slory  of  Ihe  English  juritprudcace ,  the 
admioislralion  of  jusUce  ,  by  the  ordinary  coorU  ,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  incomplele.  To  supply  this  defect 
Uie  Coarls  of  Equily  hayc  oblained  their  eslablishmeot ; 
assuming  tlie  power  of  enforcing  the  principles  apon 
which  the  ordinary  courts  also  decide,  when  the  pow- 
ers of  those  courts  ,  or  their  modes  of  proccediagi 
are  insufficient  for  that  purpose ;  of  preTonting  thoaa 
principles,  as  literalljr  enforced  by  the  ordinary  courts* 
fromj^roducing  decisions  contrary  to  their  spirit,  and 
.becoming  instruments  of  actual  injustice  in  particular 
cases  ;  and  of  deciding  on  principles  of  uutversal  jns- 
lice ,  where  the  interference  of  a  court  of  judicatare 
is  necessary  to  prevent  a  wrong,  in  matters  wherein 
the  positive  law  is  silent.  The  courts  of  equity  also 
administer  to  the  ends  of  justice «  by  removing  UDp»- 
dimeuts  H.o  the  fair  decision  of  a  qaestion  in  other 
oottrts;  by  providing  for 'the  safely  of  j^roperty  in  dii- 
pute ,  pending  a  lesislation ;  by  restrauying  the  Mscr  ■ 
tion  of  donbtTul  rights  ,  in  a  manner  productive  of  ir- 
reparable damage:  by  preventing  injury  to  a  ibird 
person  from  the  doubtful  title  of  others ;  hj  putting  * 
bound  lo  ve^iatioua  and  oppreasive  i  litigations ,  sad 
preventing  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  suits;  by  (oa- 
pclliug>  without  pronouncing  any  judgment  on  t^' 
subject',  a  discovery  which  may  enable  other  courts  l» 
give  their  judgment;  and  by  preserving  lestimeay> 
when  in  danger  of  being  lost  before  the  matter  ta 
which  it  relates  can  be  tfDad)r>Jlh«^Mfct  of  jodicisl 
investigation.  Digitized  by  Kj^ 
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Scint  I.] 

Darn.  Not  so  well  as  yoa  make  your  dc- 
fence,  Charlotte. 

Char,  Lord!  I  had  forgot,  he  is  to  teach 
me  Greek,  loo. 

Darn.  Trifling  tyrant!  how  long,  Charlotte, 
do  yoa  think  you  can  find,  new  evasions  for 
what  I  say  unto  you  ?        •  ^ 

Char.  Lord!  yon  are  horrid  silly;  hut  since 
lis  love  that  makes  you  such  a  dunce — poor 
Damlej,  {  forgive  you. 

Enter  Colonel  Lambert,  unobserved. 

Darn,  ThaCs  kind,  however.— >But,  to  com- 
plete my  joy,  he  kinder  yet — and — 

Char.  Oh!  I  can*t!  I  can*t!— Lord!  did  you 
never  ride  a  horse- match  ? 

Dam,  Was  ever  so  wild  a  (question! 

Char,  Because,  if  you  have,  it  runs  in  my 
head  yoa  galloped  a  mile  heyond  the  win- 
nisg-posl,  to  make  sure  on^t. 

Dam,  Now,'!  understand  you.  But  since 
TOtt  will  have  me  touch  every  thing  so  very 
iciiderly,  CharloUe,  how  shall  I  find  proper 
words  to  ask  you  the  lover's  last  necessary 
qneslion?  ' 

Char,  Oh!  there's  a  thousand  points  to  he 
adjusted  before  that's  answered. 

Col  L,  ladponces]  Name  them  this  moment ; 
for,  positively,  this  is  the  last  time  of  asking^). 

Char,  Pshaw !  who  sent  ^for  you  ?  • 

CoL  L,  I  only  came  to  teach  you  to.  speak 
plain  English,  my  dear.  •* 

Char.  Lord !  mind  your  own  business ;  can't 
yon! 

Col.  L.  So  I  will;  for  I  will  make  you  do 
more  of  yours  in  two  minutes,  than  you 
would  have  done  without  me  in  a  twelvemonth. 
Why,  how  now!-^do  you  think  the  man's 
lo  dangle  after  your  ridiculous  airs  for  ever  ? 

Char.  This  is  mighty  pretty! 

Col.  L.  You'll  say  so  on  Thursday  se'nnight 
for  (let  alTairs  take  what  turn  they  vriU  in  the 
fcmily),  that's  posi|ively  yopr  wedding-day — 
Nav,  you  shan't  stir. 

Char,  Was  ever  such  assurance! 

Darn.  Upon  my  life,  madam,  I'm  out  of 
countenance !  I  don't  know  how  to  behave  myself. 

Char,  No,  no ;  let  him  go  on  only — this  is 
beyond  whatever  was  known,  sure! 

Col.  L,  Ma!  ha!  if  I  was  to  leave  yoji  to 
jourscUes,  what  a  couple  of  pretty  out  of 
countenanced  figures  you  would  make !  hum- 
ming and  hawing  ^)  upon  the  vulgar  points  jof 
fomture  and  pin-money.  Come,  come,  I  know 
what's  proper  on  both- sides;  you  shell  leave 
it  to  me. 

Darn.  I  had  rather  Charlotte  would  name 
her  own  terms  to  me.  • 
,  CoL  L,  Have  you  a  mind  to  any  thing  par^ 
Ucular,  madam? 

Char.  Why ,  sure !  what  do  you  think  Pm 
only  to  be  filled  out  as  you  please,  and  sweet- 
ened and  sipped  up  like  a  dish  of  tea  ? 

Col.  L,  Why  pray,  madam,  when  your 

i)  Tkebniiit  of  marriage, -when  the  parlies  hare  uu  licrnscsj 
given  out  in  tho  follovrtDg  words :  *<  I  pabli*h  the 
wnns  of  marriage  between  —  of  —  and  —  of  —  ^ny 
•na  knowing  any^jnst  cause  or  impedimeut  why 
these  should  nut  be  joihed  together  in~  hoiy  malri- 
■*"y  We  now  to  dcclsrc  it;  and  this  it  the  first  lime 
•f  asking;'*  and  so  on  to  the  seeond  and  third,  which 
» the  last  tine. 

•)  H««  and  ha  inUr^Mtions,  us«d  as  ^erbs. 
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tea*s  ready,  what  have  you  to  do  but  to  dnnk 
it  ? — ^but  you,  I  suppose,  expect  a  lover's  hearty 
like  your  lamp,  should  be  always  flaming  al 
your  elbow;  and  when  it's  ready  to  go  out, 
you  indolently  supply  it  with  the  spirit  of 
contradiction. 

Char.  And  so  you  suppose,  that  your  as- 
surance has  made  an  end  of  this  matter? 

Cal,  L.  Not  till  you  ha\e  given,  him  your 
hand  upon  iu 

Char.  That  then  would  complete  it. 

CohL.  Perfectly. 

Cfuir.  Why  then  take  it,  Darnley.  Now  I 
presume  you  are  in  high  triumph,  sir. 

CoL  L,  No,  sister;  now  you  are  consistent 
with  that  good  sense  I  always  thought  you 
mistress  o£ 

Char.  And  now  I  bee  we  may  separate; 
for  our  being  seen  togettier ,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  may  give  that  devil,  the  doctor,  sus- 
picion of  a  confederacy,  and  make  him  set 
some  engine  at  w>ork  that  we  are  not  aware  of. 

CoL  L.  It's  a  very  proper  caution..  Come 
along.  Darn  ley;  nay,  you  must  leave  her  iiow, 
whatever  violence  you  do  yourself. 
^  Char.  Ay,  ay,  take  him  with  you,  brother 
— or  stay,  Darnley;  if  you  please,  you  may- 
come  along  with  me.  \EjceunL 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Parlour  a/Sm  JoHif  Lambeat's. 
Enter  Darnley  and  Charlotte. 
Char.   But  really,  will  you  stand  to  the 
agreement  though,  that  I  have  made  with  the 
doctor? 

Darn,  Why  not?  you  shall  not  break  your 
word  upon  my  account,  though  he  might  be 
a  villain  you  ffave  it  to.  Suppose  I  should 
talk  with  sir  John  myself? — 'tis  true,  he  has 
slighted  me  of  late. 

Char.  No  matter — here  he  comes — this  may 
open  another  scene  of  action  to  that  i  believe 
my  brother's  preparing  for. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Lady  Lambert. 
Sir  J,  Mr.  Darnley,  I  am  glad  I  have  met 
you  here. 

Darn.  I  have  endeavoured  twice  to-day,  sir, 
to  pay  my  respects  to  you. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I'll  be  plain  with  you — I  went 
out  to  avoi4  you ;  but  where  the  welfare  of  a 
child  is  concerned,  you  must  not  take  it  ill  if 
we  don't  stand  upon  ceremony — ^However,  since 
I  have  reason  now  to  he  more  in  temper  than 
perhaps  I  was  at  that  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
talk  with  you. 

Darn.  I  take  it  as  a  favour,  sir. 

Sir  J.  You  must  allow,  Mr.  Darnley,  that 
conscience  is  the  rule  which  every  honest 
man  ought  to  walk  by. 

Darn.  T'is  granted,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Then  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  giving  you  my  daughter  would  be  to  act 
against  that  conscience  I  pretend  to,  while  I 
think  you  an  ill  liver;  and  consequently  the 
same  tie  obliges  me  to  bestow  her  on  a  better 
man — 

Darn.  Well  but,  sir,  come  to  the  point. 
Suppose  the  doctor  ^whom  I  presume  you 
design  her  .  for)  actually  consents  to  gi^e  me 
up  his  interest?       Digitized  by  N^OU^lL 
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Sir  J,  But  why  do  you 
will  give  up  his  interest  r 

Darn,  i  only  }uclge  from  what  your  daughter 
tells  me, 'sir. 

Sir  J,  My  daughter! 

Darn.  I  appeal  to  her. 

Char.  And  I  appeal  even  to  yonrseLfy  sir — 
Has  not  the  doctor,  jvust  naw  ni  the  garden^ 
spoke  in  laY^u^  bf  Mr.  Daroley  to  you?  Naiy, 
pray,  sir,  be  pl^in;  because  more  depends  on 
that'  than  you  cati  easily  imagine  or  believe. 

Sir  J.  VVbat  senseless  insinuation  have  you 
got  into  yonr  head  Aow? 

Cfiar.  fie  so'  Icind^  sir,  first  to  answer  me, 
tb^t  f  may  \m  belter  able  to  inform  you. 

Sir  J.  VVt\\,  l  own  be  has  declined  bis  in- 
terest ii^,  favour  of  Mr.  Darnley;  but  I  roust 
tell  you,  madam,  be  did  it  m  so  Modest,  so 
fi^endly;  so  good^  natnred,  so  conseicntioiis  a 
tnamief,  that  i  n<m  think  myself  more  than 
e^er  bound  iil  bonour  to  espouse  him. 

Ch&r,  But  now,  sir,  only  for  ar^ment^s 
s;ikC|  suppose  I  could  prove  that  all  this  seem- 
iiy  ^jlHie  arl^iai ;  tbat  his  regard  for 
mt.  Dvrolet  wm  S^itber  founded  upon  mo- 
desty, lHtira^ki|||  giiod  nature,  aor  conscience; 
or  ill  fhoH  lhal  lie  las,  like  a  villain,  bartered, 
bargained  to  give  me  to  Mr.  Daruley,  for  balf 
the  four  lliouaand  pounds  you  valued  bis  con- 
M&t  at;  I  5av,  ^xr^  Mippose  tbis  could  be  proved, 
illlere  wotilil  Jii  Ih>  virtue  then 

Sir,  J.  \i  is  j  til  J  tutus  to  suppose  it. 

Ctutr.  Tben,  sir,  from  wbat  principle  must 
you  suppose  tbat  I  accuse  bimr 
.   Sir  J.  From  an  obstinate  prejudice  to  all 
that*s  good  and  vii'tuous. 

Char.  Tbal's  too  bard,  sir.  But  the  worst 
your  opinion  can  provoke  me  to,  is  to  marry 
Mr.  Darnley,  without  eitber  bis  consent  or  yours. 

Sir  J.  What,  do  you  brave  me,  madam? 

Char.  No,  sir;  but  I  scorn  a  lie;  and  will 
so  far  vindicate  my  integrity,  as  to  insist  on 
your  believing  me;  if  not,  as  a  cbild  you 
abandon,  I  bave  a  right  to  throw  myself  into 
other  arms  for  protection. 

Sir.  J.  I  am  confounded.  These  tears  can- 
not be  counterfeit;  nor  can  tbis  be  true. 

Ladjr  L.  Indeed,  my  dear,  1  fear  it- is.  Giye 
me  leave  to  ask  one  question*.  In  all  our  mu- 
tual course  of  happiness,  bave  I  ever  yet  de- 
ceived you  with  a  falsehood  ? 

Sir  J.  Never. 

Ladf  L.  Would  you  then  believe  me, 
should  I  accuse  him  even  of  crimes  which 
virtue  blushes  but  to  mention? 

Sir  J.  To  wbat  extravagance  would  you 
drive  me ! 

Ladjr  L.  I  would  before  bave  undeceived 
you,  when  his  late  artifice  turned  the  honest 
duty  of  your  son  into  bis  own  reproach  and 
ruin;  but,  knowing  then  your  temper  was 
inaccessible,  I  durst  not  offer  it.    But  sup- 

f>ose  I  should  be  able  to  let  you  see  bis  vd- 
any,  make  him  repeat  bis  odious  love  to  roe 
in  your  own  beariogv  at  once  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  show  the  barefaced  traitor? 
Sir  J.  Is  it  possible? 

Lady  X;  But  tben,  sir,  I  roust  prerail  on 
yott  to  descend  to  the  poor  shifts  we  are  re- 
duced to. 


Sir  J,  All;  to  any  thing, 
my  doubts ;  make  me  but  a 


of  this 


[Act  V. 

fact,  and  I  shall  soon  accuse  myself,  and  own 
my  folly  equal  to  his  baseness. 

Lady  L*  Behind  that  screen  you  may  easily 
conceal  yourself. 
Sir  J.  Be  it  so. 

Ladjr  L.  Mr.  Damky,  shall  we  beg  your 
leave ;  and  you,  Charlotte,  take  the  least  ins- 
pected way  to  send  the  doctor  to  me  directly. 

Char.  I  have  a  thought  will  do  it,  madam. 

Sir  J.  Oh,  Charlotte]  Oh,  Mr.  Darnley! 

Darn.  Have  but  resolution,  sir,  and  fear 
nothmg.        \JExeuniDurnlejrand  CharioUe, 

Ladjr  L.  Now,  'sir,  you  are  to  consider  what 
a  desperate  cfisease  I  have  undertaken  to  cure: ' 
therefore,  he  sure  keep  close  and  still;  and 
when  the  proof  is  full,-  appear  at  your  discretioo. 

Sir  J.  Fear  not;  I  will  conform  myself— 
Yet,  he  not  angry,  my  love,  \(^  in  a  case  like 
this,  I  bave  also  charity  enough  to  hope  yea 
may  yet  be  deceived  in  what  you  charge  aim 
with,  till  the  evideniee  of  my  own  tenses  as- 
sure me  of  the  contrary. 

Ladj  L.  Tis  just  • 

Sir  J.  Hark!  I  think  I  hear  bim  coming. 
Lady  L.  Now,  my  dear,  remember  your 
promise  to  have  patience. 
Sir  J.  Rely  uponU. 
Ladjr  L.  To  your  post  then. 

\Sir  Jofm  goes  behind  the  acreeu. 

% 

Enter  Doctor  Cantwell,  wiUi  a  book. 

Dr.  C.  Madam,  your  woman  tells  me,  that, 
being  here  and  alone,  you  desired  to  speak 
with  me. 

Lady  L.  I  did,  sir — but  .that  we  may  be  sure 
that  we  are  alone,  pray -shut  the  outward  door 
— another  surprise  might  ruin  us — is  all  safe? 
Dr.  C.  I  have  taken  care,  madam* 
Lady  L.  But  I  am  afraid  I  interrupt  year 
meditation. 

Dr.  C.  No,  madam,  no ;  I  was  only  lookiag 
over  some  pibus  exhortations  here,  for  the  use 
of  a  society  of  chosen  brethren. 

Lady  L.  Ah,  doctor,  what  bave  you  doae 
to  me  ?  the  trouble  of  my  mind  since  our  last 
unfortunate  conference  is  not  to  be  expressed. 
You  indeed  discovered  to  me  what,  perhaps, 
for  my  own  peace,  Uwere  better  I  had  never 
been  acquainted  with  ;  but  I  bad  not  sufficient 
time  to  lay  my  heart  open  to  you. 
Dr.  C.  Whither,  madam,  would  you  lead  me? 
LadyL.  I  have  been  uneasy  too,  not  know- 
ing bow  lar  you  might  mistake  my  behaviour 
on  the  last  accident  tbat  happened,  but  I  was 
really  so  shocked,  so  terrilied ,  I  knew  not 
wbat  I  was  doing:  only,  bad  I  joined  in  your 
defence  against  the  colonel,  it  would  have  been 
evident  tbat  I  was  bis  enemy,  and  I  have  uses 
for  bis  friendship.  Silence,  therefore,  was  my 
own  prudent  part  ^  and  1  knew  your  credit 
with  sir  John  needed  no  support 

Dr.  C.  Let  me  presume  tnen  to  hope,  that 
wbat  1  did,  you  judge  was  self-defence  and 
pure  necessity. 

Lady  L.  And  perhaps,  after  all,  the  accident 
was  lucky;  for  sir  John,  in  order  to  obviate- 
any  ill  constructions  that  may  be  put  upon  it, 
insists  now  that  we  should  be  more  together, 
to  let  the  world  see  his  confidence  in  us  both. 
Tbis  relieves  us  from  restraint ;  and  I  now  dare 


to  ease  me  of  teU  you — but  no— I  "^^^l-ri 


l>r.C.  But  1 
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Ladj  L»  No — bcMdes-^wliat  netid  you  ask 
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Dr.  C  Ah!  do  not  endeaYonr  to  decoy  my 
JmIisIi  heart,  too  aot  to  flatter  ittelf.  ¥ou  .can- 
not snre  think  kiniily  of  me! 

Lady  X.  Wellj  treU,  1  would  have  you 
imagine  so. 

Dr.  C,  Besides,  may  I  not  with  reason  sus- 
pect, that  this  appapant  goodness  is  hut  arti- 
fice; a  shadow  of  compliance,  meant  only  to 
persvade  me  from  your  daughter. 

Ladf  L,  Methioks,  this  doeht  of  me  seems 
rather  founded  oa  your  settled  resolvtion  not 
lo  resign  Jier. — I  ara  convinced  of  tL  I  can 
uiore  you,  sir,  i  should  have  saved  you  this 
tronhie,  had  I  known  how  deeply  you  were 
ennged  to  her. 

Dr.  G  Tears — then  I  must  believe  you — 
kit  mdeed  you  wrong  me.  To  prove  my  in- 
■oeeoce,  it  is  not  an  boar  since  I  pressed  sir 
John  to  cive  Cbariotte  to  youag  Damley. 

Lady  jL  Mere  artifice.  You  knew  that  modest 
rexignation  would  make  ^ir  John  warmer  in 
jour  iirtcrest 

Dr.  C,  No,  Indeed,  indeed.  I  bad  other 
motiTes,  which  you  may  hereafter  be  made 
aoqoainted  with,  and  will  convince  you— 

LadjrL.  Well,  sir,  now  Til  give  you  veason 
to  guess  the  reason  why,  at  our  last  meeting, 
I  pressed  you  so  warmly  to  resign  Charlotte. 

Dr.  C.  Ah  dear!  ah  dear! 

Ladf  L.  You  cannot  blame  me  for  having 
opposed  your  happiness,  when  my  own,  pcr- 
bps,  depended  upon  it. 

.  Dr.  C.  Spare  me,  spare  me;  you  kill  me 
with  this  kindness.  t 

Ladj  L,  But  now  that  I  have  discovered  my 
weakness,  be  Secret ;  for  the  least  imprudence— 

Dr.  C.  It  is  a  vain  fear. 

Ladf  L.  Call  it  not  vain ;  my  reputation  is 
dearer  to  me  than  life. 

Dr.  C.  Where  can  it  find  so  sure  a  guard  ? 
Tbe  grave  austerities  of  ray  life  will  dumb- 
feuad  suspicion,  and  yours  may  defy  detraction. 

Ladf  L.  W^ll,  doctor,  'tis  you  mast  answer 
for  my  folly. 

Dr.  C.  1  take  it  all  upon  myself. 

Ladf  L.  But  there's  one  thing  still  to  be 
alhid  of. 

Dr.  C.  Nothing,  nothing. 

Ladf  L.  My  husband,  sir  John. 

Dr.  €.  Alas,  poor  man!  1  will  answer  for 
bim.  Between  ourselves,  madam,  your  husband 
uweak;  lean  lead  him  by  the  nose  anywhere. 

Sir  J.  [Comes  forivard.'\  No,  caitiff,  Vm 
to  be  led  no  further. 

Dr.  C.  Ah!  woman. 

Sir  J.  Is  this  your  sanctity  ?  this  your  doc- 
trine? tliese  your  meditations? 

■Or.  C.  Is  then  my  brother  in  a  conspiracy 
against  me? 

Sir  J,  Your  brother!  I  have  been  your  friend, 
indeed,  to  my  shame;  your  dupe;  but  your 
spell  has  lost  its  hold :  no  more  canting ;  it 
will  not  serve  your  turn  any  longer. 

Ladf  L.  Now,  heaven  be  praised. 

Dr.  C,  It  seems  you  wanted  an  excuse  to 
P*rt  with  me. 

Sir  J,  Ungrateful  ^vretcb !  but  why  do  I 
■vproadi  you !  Had  I  not  been  the  weakest  of 
■linkiad,  you  never  could  have  proved  so  great  i 
)  viUaiD.  Gvel  ont  of  my  sight;  leave  my  bouse :  | 


of  all  my  follies,  wbich  is  it  tells  you,  thai  if 
you  stay  much  longer,  I  shall  not  be  tempted 
to  wrest  you  out  of  the  hands  of  tbo  law^  and 
punish  you  as  you  deserve? 

JJr.  C.  Well ;  but  first  fet  me  ask  you,  sir, 
who  is  it  you  menace?  consider  yo^p  own 
condition,  and  where  you  are? 

Sir  J.  What  Would  the.  viilaia  .drivfi  at? 
leave  me.  1  forgive  you  :  but  onc6  mure  1  tell 
you,  seek  some  other  place;  ouj^  pf'm/ house. 
This  instant  be  gone,  and  see  my  sl^ameful 
face  no  more.  , 

Dr.  C.  Nay,  then,  'tis,  my  dujly  t<x  exert  my- 
self, and  let  you  know  that  1  am  master  here. 
Turn  you  out,  sir;  this  house  is  mi^e;  and 
now,  sir,  at  your  peril,  dace  to  insuU  roc^ 

Sir  J.  O  heavens!  'tis  true:  whither, sbaU J 
fly  to  hide  me  from  the  world? 

Lcidy  L.  Whither  are  yoi4  going,  sir? 
Sir  J.  I  know  not«^but  here  it  seenis  J  am 
atreapasser— the  master  of  tbe  hpus^e  has  warned 
me  hence — and,  since  the  right  is  now  \xl  him, 
'tis  just  I  should  reaign  it. 

Ladf  L.  You  shall  not  stir.    Ue  darfs  not 
act  with  such  abandoned  iosoknce,   .1^U>,  sir, 
possession  sliJl  is  yours.  Ifbepreten^s.arjight, 
let  bim  by  open  course  of  Jaw  liiaittt^  it. 
Br.  C.  Ha!  flei«l  Seyward!  l£xU. 

Enier  Old  Lady  Lambert  and  MAwwdaM. 

Sir  J.  Who  is  ibis  fellow?  what  -do  you 
want,  man? 

Maw.  My  lady,  oame  up.  ^ 

Oid  Ladf  L.  How  now! 

Maw.  He  wants  to  know  who  I  be. 

Old  Ladf  L.  llie  gentleman  is  a  friend^  ^ 
mine,  son.  I  was  carryiog  bim  in  a  coach  to 
attend  a  controversy  thars  to  be  held  thi» 
evening,  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scruple's,  about  an 
affair  of  simony;  and  called  to  take  up  the 
doctor.  But  what  strange  tales  are  these  1 
hear  Lelow  ? 

Sir  J.  The  doctor's  a  villain,  madam ;  I  have 
detected  him;  detected  him  in  the  horrible  de- 
sign of  seducing  my  wife. 

Maw.  It's  unpossiUe. 

Sir  J.  What  do  you* say,  man? 

Maw.  I  say,  it's  un possible.  He  has  been 
locked  up  with  my  wile  for  hours  together, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  I  never  found 
her  the  worse  for  him. 

Old  Ladf  L.  Ah,  son!  son! 

Sir.  J.  What  is  your  ladyship  going  lo 
say  now? 

Old  Lady  L.  The  doctor  is  not  in  fault. 

Sir  J.  «Slife,»)  madam! 

Old  Ladf  L.  Oh,  he  swears!  he  swears! 
years  in -growing  good,  we  become  profligate 
m  a  moment.  If  you  swear  again,  I  won't 
stay  in  the  house. 

Maw,  Nor  I  neither;  aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself?  have  you  no  commenseration  ^)  on 
your  poor  soul? — Ah!  poor  wicked  sinner!  I 
pity  you. 

Sir  J.  'Sdeath!  and  the  devil! 

Maw.  If  you  swear  any  more,  I'll  inform 
against  you. 

Sir.  J.  Why  would  you  bring  this  idiot, 
madam  ? 

Maw.  Av,  do  despise  me,  I'm  the  prouder 
for  it;  I  likes  to  be  despised. 

I)  God',  life.  co.^te'^fty-Google 
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Enter  Charlotte. 
Char,  dh  dear  papa,  I  sbail  faint  aivay; 
IbereV  murder  doing. 

Sir  J.  Whol  when!  what  is  it? 
Chai^,  The  doctor,  sir,  and  Seyw'ard,  were 


Tip.  Tes,  sir,  for  a  cheat  and  impostor. 
Old  Lady  Z.  What  does  he  say  T 
Sir  J.  Dear  son,  what  is.  this  ? 
Col,  L,  Only  some  action  of  the  doctoi^s, 
sir,  which  I  have  alfidavits  in  my  hand  here 


at  high  words  just  now  in  the  garden;  and,  to  prove,  from  more  than  one  creditable  wit- 
npon  a  sudden,  thpre  was  a  pistol  fired  be-jness;.and  I  think  il  my  duty  to  make  the  pub- 
twcen  them«    Oh !  Vm  afraid  poor  Sey ward  lie  acquainted  with :  if  he  can  acquit  himself 

is  killed.  '"''^  i  .• 

Sir  How? 

Char,  Oh,  there  he  comes  himself;  he*ll  tell 
you  more. 


Enter  Cant  well.  Darn  let,  Sey  ward,  and 
•       '  \  Scroanis, 

jO'^pfSr.  .ttercf  hriiif  in  this  ruflian;  this  is 
nfllkirf  'htytrnd  cjisirnple. 

iffi''^  J.  Wk^t  meant  this  outrage  ? 

iadj  L,  I  tremble^ 

Sfj~  llon^  he  aiarnu'd,  madam — there  is  no 
Ial5ch]t:r  doncL  %vh»i  v%as  intended,  the  doctor 
tcrc  c;>ii  inJii>i  m  you. 

SirJi  Mr.  Darfik)^  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you 
So  you  oughts  hut  this  good  man  is 
««ham€dl  of  nothing, 

I^r.  C.  Alas!  my  cuicmies  preTail. 

Sej\  In  short,  gf'nllc-men,  the  affair  is  cir 
'camiloiiti^fly  tlil^—  I'lic  doctor  called  me  out 
into  the  pa\j1ion  in  iIm:-  garden;  appeared  in 
great  disorder-  told  me  here  was  a  sudden 
ik^rm  raised,  wliich  lie  was  not  suRicienlly 
prepared  in  w^  Mtlir  i  ,  He  said,  his  dependance 
yv^s  upcn  Tne;  lM  all  events,  I  must  he 

ready  to  sw^^ar,  win  u  he  called  upon  me,  I 
haa  sef^n  him  pay  sir  John  several  large  sums 
of  morif  V.  He  talked  confusedly  ahout  giving 
vaEuc  for  an  estate  f  hui  I  holdly  refused  to 

ferjure  myself ;  and  told  him,  on  the  contrary, 
was  satisfied  he  had  fleeced  sir  John  of  se- 
veral lar^e  sums,  under  pretence  of  charitable 
uses,  which  he  secretly  converted  to  his  own. 
— This  stung  him,  and  he  fastened  at  my  throat 
Then,  indeed,  all  temper  left  me;  ana,  disen- 

f aging  myself  from  his  hold,  with  a  home- 
low,  I  struck  him  down.  At  this,  gcown  des- 

Eerate,  he  ran  with  fury  to  some  pistols  that 
unfi^  ahout^the  chimney:  but  in  the  instant  he 
reached  one,  I  seized  upon  his  wrist;  and  as 
we  grappled,  the  pistol,  firing  to  the  ceiling, 
alarmea  the  family. 

Old  Lady  L  'fhis  is  a  lie,  young  man;  I 
see  the  devil  standing  at  your  elbow. 

Maw.  So  do  I,  with  a  great  big  pitchfork, 
pushing  him  oil. 

Dr,  C,  Well,  what  have  you  more  against  me  ? 
Darn.  More,  sir,  I  hope  is  needless — but  if 
sir  John  is  yet  unsatisfied. 

Sir  J,  Oh !  I  have  seen  too  much. 
Dr,  C,  1  demand  my  liberty. 
Sir  J.  Let  him  go. 

Enter  Colonel  Lambert  €md  Attendants, 
CoLL,  Hold,  sir !  not  so  fast  ;  you  canH  pass. 
Dr,  C.  Who,  sir,  shall  dare  to  stop  roe? 
Col,  L.  Within  there! 

Enter  Tipstaff, 
Tip,  Is  your  name  Cantwell,  sir? 
Dr,  C,  What  if  it  be,  sir  ? 
Tip,  Th^n,  sir,  I  have  my  lord' chief  justice^s 
warrant  against  you. 
Dr,  C,  Against  me? 


of  them,  so ;  if  not;  he  must  take  the  consequence. 

Dr,  C,  Well,  hut  stay;  let  the  accusations 
against  me  he  what  they  will,  by  virtue  of  this 
conveyance  I  am  still  master  here ;  and  if  I 
am  forced  to  leave  the  house  myself  I  wiH 
shut  up  the  doors — nobody  shall  remain  behind. 
'  Sir  J,  There!  there!  indeed,  he  stines  me 
to  the  heart!  for  that  rash  act,  reproacn  and 
endless  slrame  wiH  haunt  me! 

CJiar,  jSOf  sir! — be  comforted»-^£ven  there 
too  his  wicked  hopes  must  leave  him ;  for  know, 
the  fatal  deed  which  you  intended  to  sign  is 
here,  even  yei  unsealed  and  innocent! 
Sir  J.  What  mean  you  ? 
C/tan.  I  mean,  sir,  that  this  deed  by  accident 
falling  into  this  gentleman*s  hands,  his  generous 
concern  for  our  family  discovered  it  to  me; 
and  that  in  concert  we  procured  that  other  to- 
be  drawn  exactly  like  it;  which,  in  your  im- 
patieace.  to  execute,  passed  unsuspected  for  the 
original.  Their  only  difference  is,  that  wher- 
ever here  you  read  the  doctor^s  name,  there 
youMl  find  my  brother'.^. 

Dr,  C,  Come,  sir;  lead  me  where  you  please. 

lExiL 

CoL  L,  Secure  your  prisoner. 
Old  Lady  L.  I  donU  know  what  to  make 
of  ail  this. 

Maop,  They'll  all  go  to  the  devil  for  wbat 
they  are  doing — Come  away,  my  lady,  and  let 
us  see  afier  the  good  dear  doctor.  Ay,  do 
laugh,  you'll  go*  to  the  devil  for  all  that- 
Come,  my  lady,  you  go  first. 

[jSxeunt  Maotfivorm  and  old  Ladj 
LamberU 

Chew,  Now,  Darnley,  I  hope  I  have  made 
atonement  foe  your  jealousy. 

Darn,  You've  hanished  it  for  ever !  this  was 
beyond  yourself  surprising. 

Col,  L,  Sister — ^ 

Char,  Come,  no  set  speeches ;  if  1  deserve 
your  thanks,  return  them  in  friendship  to  your 
first  preserver.  ' 

Col,  L,  The  business  of  my  life  shall  he  to 
/nerit  i^. 

Se^,  And  .mine,  to  speak  my  sense  of  ob- 
ligations. 

Sir  J,  Oh,  my  child!  for  my  deliverance  I 
can  only  reward  you  here. — For  you,  my  son, 
whote  fdial  virtue  1  have  injured,  this  honest 
deed  shall  in  every  article  he  ratified. And 
for  the  sake  of  that  hypoa*itical  villain,  I  de- 
clare, that  from  henceforw^ard  I  renounce  aft 
pious  folks;  I  will  have  an  utter  abhorrence 
for  every  thing  that  bears  the  appearance— 

Char,  Nay  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  must 
the  liberty  to  tell  you,  you  go  from  one  ex- 
treme to-  another. — What,  because  a  worthless 
wretch  has  imposed  upon  you,  under  the  fal-: 
lacious  show  of  austere  grimace,  will  you  needs 
have  it  every  body  is  like  him,  confound  the 
good  with  the  bad,  and  conclude  there  are  no 
"  '  ^ve,  my  dear 
ro\B  and  liber- 


truly  religious  in 
sir^  such  rash  '2of 
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Let  us  he  careful  to  distinguish  between 
4tiw  and  the  appeal  ranee  of  it.  Guard  if  pos- 
'  k  2g^ifi5l  doing  honour  to  hypocrisy — ^But, 
ibe  &3rnr'  Lirue,   let  US  allow  there  is  no 


character  in  life,  greater  or  more  Tain n Me  tL.ia 
that  of  the  truly  devc^ut — nor  uny  lliing  ntorc 
noble  or  more  beauliiul,  than  the  fefvur  of  a  ' 
sincere  piety.  [Kreu/it^ 


SUSANNA  CENTLIVRE. 


\  nit 


TtiHjftj- wi)  Jiiifliler  of  one  Mr. 'Freeman ,  of  Holbeach,   in  Lincolnahire.    It  U  not  dcciilvd  wh^^lici'  alu-  wtn 
k  ia  [iTliiidi  UT  Englafid;  bat  it  must  hare  been  in  the  year  1680.    Be  it  aa  it  mij^  ,   we  r»iii  Uizr  Id  I        lln  MrJe 
",  I7  llie  dr:ilh  uf  Uir  pueatt,  before  she  had  conpieled  her  twelfth  year.    Thtirc  i>  m  roiiuBitttft  ^lury  tuIH  uf  lirr 
I  beta  BeL  nn  btr  j^mrney  to  London  on  fuot»  whither  she  went  to  avoid  the  tymotij  uf  h'T'  fti^|iiiiQl,}|ie:r  ^   tiy  « 
jLIuUnntu  frtjm  ihr  imiTersity  of  Cambridge,  (the  afterwards  well-known  AnLhuny  Cf AiiidaoQj)^  wita  ^vqi  |c>\x- 
\  witK  \nrt  yiuXh  and  .heaaty,  and  so  affected  with  the  distress  which  her  rLri:iin]BCin,cii.'i  uiittiirAjijy  ilctfUn:.'!! 
Mratcp  tb«L  in-  fell  instantly  in  lore  with  her;  and,  inquiring  into  the  parucul^r*  at  her  *Ui*y  *  lonn  prr- 
mcx^pricuctd  innocence  to  seisp  on  the  protection  he  offered  her,  and  go  vtilh  Inm  In  Ciipibriilpii«  w^icrf,, 
(  Itf  in  buj'fl  tlE]ib«4,  he  introduced  her  to  his  intimates  at  college  as  a  rel^tii'ii  ,  who  was  cum*  dunn.  tii  Mtr* 
iLod  pMMM  auffle  lime  with 'him  there.    If  this  stnry  is  true,  it  must  have  ^ii^jpcttt-d  iwlidu  ithc  wot  L-xlnmii- 
I;  Wb{aco|tj  ai  well  as  the  other  writers,  acknowledging  that  she  was  marrind  Ijl  liir  iiKlei'utl^  y*^*^*  ia  •  u 
^5lrpbTii  Fox*    But  that  gentleman  sot  living  with  her  above  a    twelv«iHioiLih  ,  her  %il   and  Mauly 
brr  a  jEfoud  ?iu>1)ind,  whose  name  was  Carrol,  and  who  was  an.  officer  in  Liu  arms^;  but  \w  hmrrfig  ika.^tQt 
la  hm  filled  ifi  a  fiavl,  within  about  a  year  and  a  half  aAer  their  marrisge,  dliv  bti-an^u  a.  jicctnij  (icui:  p  ^ 
A  flUchiacDi  ahc  Hen  mi  to  have  had  Ut  the  theatre,   that  she  even  became  her^li  «  i^crl'urihpr  in  irr^  bj 
ia{  iht  part  of  Alnnuder  the  Great,  in  Itee's  Xival  Qmeent,  at  Windsor,  where  I  In-  fintl  lli^n  wu,  ti 
W  Jltrirt  I'f  on^'  Mt-r  iotvfh  Centlivre,  yeoman  of  the  moulh  to  Her  Majesty,  who  muvu  nMrri*-Hl  httr  *  qnd  aflj^r 
ittti  yciri  bippilj  tugtilifTT,  she  died  at  his  house  in  Spring-Gardens,  Charing  Cruia,  en  ilit  Rrtt  u{  llv\:c;mhv^\ 

Mn.CtnlUvrtf  wai  perfectly  acquainted  with  life,  and  closely  read  the  minda  mud  nijiipfrj  nl'  iiiAniiail#  n 
MkinL^  rui  doubi  ^Ka  rcids  her  comedies;  but  what  appeara  to  im  the  most  extraDriLin«rv  ii,  wlirci  wc  vitn*iiKJ 
mth      dis^iK act e«^r«  »h«  must  have  laboured  under,  by  being  so  early  left  to  buiiJc  i^iili  llic  \i't<tlkl,  «tid  ith^t 
iMiciLiBii  «!),«  icfim\d  Itjvd  had,  mnst  have  been  owing  to  her  own  application  a^*!  usiJchuiv;   w'l^^u  ^  n^"  *iy' ,  Vit 
mia  hicr  n  io  ab»nlLi,U'ly  Jelf-cultivated  genius,  it  is  astunlshing  to  fiud  the  traces       f,rt    ihlilIi  tLiiiliEig  and  itkrniti^'^ 
~e  mm  vhh  In  many  uf  her  pieces;  slnce^  for  the  drawing  of  the  various  eharaclif!  ^hr  lis>«  |nrjcnttd  uji  tk-HU^«ka 
kinFf  prrrfciiy  Tp;eii  iJrid«rstood  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  languages,   all  Him  |>i  ip-  rcik  IjiL  J^nkxri      U^t  tivfn. 
mmxyhti  cTcu  oC  ibr;  Latin,  sinoe  all  these  she  occasionally  makes  use  of,  and  wJ^  aLv^r  iIll-  doia  tu,  it  U  oiii^ 
\j  wUh  ihc  uLosoil  jiFopriety  and  the  greatest  accuracy.  , 
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Wat  frpdiicrd  ml  Liii4;o1n's-inn  Vielda  in  the  year  1718*  Mrs.  Centlivre  was  indeliii^il  I'l  Mr*  ^Ttitilejr  for  E\i  r>iLriies 
l^ii  coDflrdv.  iNutwiJ^^Biimding  this  piece  has  bean  accused  by  some  for  its  |iumeruu9  ^lulnLiuni  l^I  alt  riiLr,  u^Muitif  ur 
iWi^Lliij,  ih^  bu^riirisii  wo  extremely  active,  in  the  course  of  the  whole,  that  we  art-  ttLit  .it-i^ij^t'ij  hy  vniii\[  ai  anj 
'tteqe  aC  thw  f  fay  ;  bill  laughingly  get  on  to  the  very  end.  It  does  not  very  m«tcrinir  hi-  Imd  i<j  i  >:iE  rfi.-t  jiny  |iarLi- 
"lice;  but  K«jiia  Id  in  vile  ua  for  once  It)  lay  aside  all  vur  gravity,  and  open  uur  h^aitA   10   plavfLil  ^rtiwiy  aitd 


PKJUP  JrtOiJELOVE. 


DRAmXIS  PERSONAE. 

OBADIAH  PAIM.  ANNE  LOVELY. 

FREEMAN.  MRS.  PRIM. 

SIMON  PURE.  BETTY. 
SAGKBUT. 

Scene*  —  A  Tavern* 


Stockbrokers, 
Gentlemen, 
Travellers, 
Coachman^  etc. 


ACT  L 

L— Colonel  f 'eignwell  and  Freeman 
urr  di^r^overed  over  a  Bottle, 
free.  Come,  cob n el,  his  majesty's  health. — 
*re.  as  mftanchofy  as  if  you  were  in  love! 
iome  of  Ifae  beauties  of  Bath  han^t 
ipt  jour  beart  ^ 
''J  TIm!  »eii<m«^  in  Kn|land,  are  generally  managed  by  the 
|^4t  pfQidr^  »a       tn  produce  their  dill'crent pleasures; 
1^'  initnittc*  X^mivu  rl]  overflowing  in  the  Spring,  till 
^  muoib  qf  June  ;  ih«n  all  the  families  whirl  off  to 
SrTjhb.il,  Weymrjutii,  ar  other  watering-places  till  the 
laniBtr  u  parted.  Id  sqtumnthe  gentlemen  shoot  away 
i^rpr  tisiv  tx  ihelr  CkiuoLry-aeata,   while  their  ladies 
■Ty  mploytd  jawaiDj;  over  the  last  novels,  rutticating  ; 
ijiflti-f-  cusjri  tu  tn  liven  them  once   more  and  then 
ll»  nulrt  |Dad>^ii4lui'i^d  people  of  Bath,  are  pestered 
vilk  fbtir  riMififif  mid  disturbance,  tile  the  Spring 
ihn  off  lo  Ltmdon  again.  This,  of  coutm,  means 
m  Wir-tibe, 


CoL  F,  Why,  faith «),  Freeman,  there  is 
something  in*t :  I  have  seen  a  lady  at  Bath,  vrho 
has  kind&d  such  a  flame  in  me,  that  all  the 
waters  there  canH  quench. 

Free,  Is  she  not  to  be  had,  colonel? 

Col,  F,  That's  a  diiliciilt  question  to  answer; 
however,  I  resolve  to  try;  perhaps  you  may 
be  able  to  serve  me ;  you  merchant*  know 
one  another. — The  lady  told  me  herself  she 
was  under  the  charge  of  four  persons. 

Free,  Odso!')  'tis  miss  Ann  Lovefy. 

CoL  F»  The  same — do  you  know  her? 

Free.  Know  her!  ay — Faith,  colonel,  yoiu* 
condition  is  more  desperate  than  you  imagine: 
why,  she  is  the  talk  and  pily  of  the  whole 

9)  In  faith.  Digitized  by  VjOOVIC 

3)  From  G'orf.  ^ 
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[Act  I. 


town:  and  it  U  the  opimon  of  the  learned, 
that  sbe  must  die  a.  maid. 

CoL  F.  Say  >^ou  so?  Thal*s  somewliat  odd, 
in  this  charitable  city.<--She*s  a  woman,  I  hope  7 

Free.  For  aught  I  know — but  it  had  been 
as  well  for  hqr,  had  nature  made  her  any 
other  part  of  the  creation.  The  man  who 
keeps  this  house  serted  her  lather;  he  is  a 
veiT  honest  fellow,  and  may  he  of  use  to  you : 
well  send  for  him  to  take  a  glass  with  us  : 
he*ll  gire  you  her  whole  history,  and  His 
worth  your  hearing. 

Coh  F.  But  may  one  tru«t  him? 

Free.  With  your  life:  1  have  obligations 
enough  upon  him,  to  make  him  do  any  thing; 
1  serve  hii^  with  wine.  [JUngs, 

Col  F,  Nay,  I  know  him  very  welimyself. 
1  once  used  to  frei{ueni  a  dub  that  was  kept 
here, 

JSInter  Drawer. 
Draw.  Gentlemen,  d'ye  call? 
^ree.  Ay*  send  up  your  master. 
j'Tptr.  Yes,  sir. 
P^-P-  Do  you  know  any 
*rjftn\  Freeman? 


\ExiL 
of  this  'Jady*s 


1  kskow  two  of  them  very  well. 

Enter  Sackbut.  ^ 
^>^r.  Here  comes  one  will  give  you  an  ac- 
lUQt  of  them  all. — Mr.  Sackbut,  we  sent  for 
yoH  to  take  a  fflass  with  us.  Tis  a  maxim 
among  the  friends  of  the  bqJLtle,  that  as  long 
as  the  roaster  is  in  company,  one  may  be  sure 
of  ^od  wine. 

S^ck.  Sir,  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  as  good 
wine  as  you  send  in.  —  Colonel,  your  most 
humble  servant ;  you  are  welcome  to  town. 
Col  F  I  thank  you ,  Mr.  Sackbut. 
Sack.  I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  as  I  should 
a  hundred  tun  of  JPrench  claret, .  custom  free. 

My  service  to  you,  sir.  [DrinksJi  You  dohU 
IooIe  so  merry  as  you  used  to  do;  arenH  you 
well,  colonel  r 

Free,  He  has  got  a  woman  in  bis  head, 
landlord:  can  you  help  him? 

Sack,  If  *tis  in  my  power,  I  shan't  scruple 
to  serve  my  friend. 

Col.  F.  n*is  one  perquisite  of  your  calling. 
Sack.  Ay,  at  t'other  end  of  the  town,  where 
you  officers  use,  women  are  good  forcers  of 
trade :  a  well-custoroed  house,  a  handsome  bar- 
keeper, with  clean  obligiqg  drawers,  soon  get 
the  master  an  estate ;  but  <our  citizens  seldom 
do  any  thing  but  cheat  within  the  walls. — 
But  as  to  the  lady,  colonel,  point  you  at  par- 
ticulars? or  have  fou  a  good  Champaign 
stomach?  Are  you  m  full  pay,  or  reduced, 
colonel  ? 

Col  F,  Reduced,  reduced,  landlord! 

Free.  To  the  ra!$erah|e  condition  of  a  lover! 

Sack.  Pish!  that's  peiTcrable  to  half-pay:  .a 
woman'srcsolution  may  break  before  the  peace: 
push  her  home,  colonel,  there's  no  parlying 
with  the  fair  sex. 

Col  F*  NVere  the  lady  her  own  mistress, 
1  have  some  reasons  to  believe  I  should  soon 
command  in  chief. 

Free.  You  know  miss  Lovely,  Mr.  Sackbut? 

Saek.  Know  her!  Ay,  poor  Nancy:  I  have 
carried  her  to  school  many  a  frosty  morning. 
Alas !  if  she's  the  woman,  I  pity  you ,  colo- 


nel: her  father,  my  old  master,  was  the  moit 
whimsical,  out-of-the-way  temper'd  man,  1 
ever  heard  of,  as  you  will  guess  by  his  last 
will  and  testament. — This  was  his  ouly  cbil8: 
and  I  have  heard  him  wish  her  dead  a  thou-' 
sand  times.  •  He  died  worth  thiKy  thousand 
pounds,  which  he  left  to  his  daughter,  pro- 
vided she  married  with  the  consent  of  her 
guardians;  but  that  she  might  be  sure  never 
to  do  so,  he  left  her  in  the  care  of  four  men, 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  the  four  elements : 
each  has  his  quarterly  rule,  and  three  months 
in  the  year  sne  is  obliged  to  be  subject  to 
each  of  their  humours,  and  they  are  pretty 
different,  I  assure  you.~rShe  is  just  come  from 
Bath. 

Col  F.  Twas  there  I  saw  her. 

Sitck.  Ay^  sir,  the  last  (quarter  was  her  bean 
ffuardian's.— She  appears  m  all  public  places 
during  his  reign. 

Col  F.  She  visited  a  lady  who  boarded  in 
the  same  house  with  me :  I  liked  her  person, 
and  found  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  so.  She 
replied,  she  had  no  objection  to  mine ;  but  if 
I  could  not  reconcile  contradictions  I  must  not 
think  of  her,  for  that  she.  was  condemned  to 
the  caprice  of  four  persons,  who  never  yet 
agreed  in  any  one  thmg,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  please  them  all. 

Sack.  'TIS  most  true,  sir:  Fl]  eive  you  a 
short  description  of  the  men,  and  leave  von 
to  jud^e  of  the  poor  lady's  condition.  One 
is  a  kind  of  virtuoso,  a  silly  half-witted  fellow, 
but  positive  and  surly,  fond  of  every  thing 
antique  and  foreign,  and  wears  his  dotbfs 
of  the  fashion  of  the  last  century,  doles  upon 
travellers,  and  believes  more  of  sir9ohn  Man- 
deville^)  than  he  does  of  the  Bible. 

Col  F.  That  must  be  a  rara  odd  fellow. 

Sack.  Another  is  a  change-broker:  a  fellow 
that  will  out-lie  the  devil  tor  the  advanta^  of 
stock,  and  cheat  his  father  that  got  him  m  a 
bargain:  he  is  a  great  stickler  for  trade, 
hates  every  man  that  wears  a  sword. 

Free.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Dutch 
management,  and  swears  they  understand  trade 
better  than  any  nation  under  the  sun. 

Sack,  The  third  is  an  old  beau,  that  has 
May  in  his  fancy  and  dress,*  but  December  in 
his  face  and  his  heels:  he  admires  all  new 
fashions,  and  those  must  he  French;  loves 
operas,  balls,  masquerades,  and  is  always  the 
most  tawdry  of  thtf  whole  company  on  a 
birth-day  2). 

Col  F.  These  are  pretty  opposite  one  to 
another,  truly;  and  the  fourth,  what  is  he, 
landlord  ? 

Sack.  A  very  rigid  quaker,  whose  quartef 
began  this  day. — I  saw  miss  Lovely  go  in* 
not  above'  two  hours  ago. — Sir  Philip  set  her 

x)  THm  Voiagt  and  TravailU  of  Sir  John  ManimOtf 
hnightt  which  treattth  of  the  way  to  Hierasaiem,  tad 
marvayl—  of  Indt ;  and  it  M  well  known  Uml  lk>* 
bold  seeker,  and  fearlras  asaertor,  of  incredible  adve«- 
,  turcB,  left  England  in  i5«a;  visited  Tattarj  aboat  balf 
a  cculiiry  after  Marco  Polo  ;*reltgiouiIr  declined  tuf- 
rying  IheSoldan  of.Egypt'a  daughter,  because  be  woaM 
not  renounce  Cluisliantlj,  and,  afler  wandering  ^ 
jears  through  the  realm*  of  Indc*  and  being  leag  rc- 

iiuled  dead,  returned  to  publish  kia  adTeuttires,  scnfM- 
ously  qualifying  his  must  aalonnding  rrlaCtnns  whb 
sonic  such  words  aa  these :-^rAei  oeyntf  «r  m*m  atjm. 
but  I  /usvt  not  ttne  it. 
The  Ling's  bji 
pie  pay  Uifir 


th«grwapM> 
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ilown.  Wbal  UtAnV  jou  now,  Golon«ly  is  not 
tbe  poor  laciy  to  be  piti^? 
CoL  F.  Kjy  and  rescued  too,  landlord. 

Free,  In  my  opinion  that*s  impossible. 

CoL  F,  There  is  nothing  impossible  to 
lover.  What  woulid  not  a  man  attempt  for  a 
fine  woman  and  thirty  thousand  pounds? -Be- 
sides, my  bonoiir  is  at  stake:  I  promised  to 
deiirerher,  and  she  bid  me  win  her  and  wear  her. 

Sack.  Thai's  fair,  faith! 

Free,  If  it  depended  upon  knight-errantry, 
I  sbould  not  doubt  your  setting  free  the  damsel ; 
iNit  to  have  avarice,  impertinence,  hypocrisy, 
aod  pride,  at  once  lo  deal  with,  requires  more 
conomg  than  generally  attends  a  man  of  honour. 

Col,  F.  My  fancy  tells  me  I  shall  conr\e  of! 
with  glory.  I  resolve  to  try ,  however. — Do 
JOB  know  all  the  guardians,  Mr.  Sackbut  ? 

Satk,  Very  well;  they  all  use^  house, 

CoL  F,  And  wilk  you'  assist  me,  if  occasion 
rcqoires? 

Sack,  In  every  thing  i  can,  colonel. 

Free.  VH  answer  for  him. 

CoL  F,  First  rU  attack  my  beau  guardian 
where  lives  he? 

Sack.  'Faith,  somewhere  about  St.  James's; 
liwogh  to  say  in  what  street  I  cannot;  but 
any  chairman  will  tell  you  where  sir  Philip 
Modelove  lives. 

Free.  Oh!  you'll  fmd  him  in  the  Park  at 
deven  every  day ;  at  least  I  never  pass  through 
at  that  hour  without  seeing  him  there — But 
wliat  do  you  intend  ? 

Col.  F.  To  address  him  in  his  own  way, 
asd  find  what  be  designs  to  do  with  the  lady. 

Free.  And  what  then? 

CoL  F.  Nay,  that  I  can't  tell;  hut  i  shall 
take  my  measures  accordingly. 
,   Sack.  Weil,  'tis  a  mad  undertaking,  in  my 
I  miod ;  but  here's  to  your  success,  colonel.  - 

[Drinks. 

I  Col.  F.  Tis  something  out  of  the  way,  I 
confess;  hut  fortune  may  chance  to  smile,  and  I 
succeed. 

Bold  was  the  man  who  yentur'd  first  to  sea, 
But  the  first  vent'ring  lovers  holder  were. 
The  path  of  love's  dark  and  dang'rous  way. 
Without  a  landmark  or  one  friendly  star. 
And  he  that  runs  the  risk  deserves  the  fair. 

[Exeunt, 

ScEMK  II. — Apartment  in  Prim's  House, 
inter  Mi88  LoY£LY  md  her  maid  Bjctty. 

Jietljr.  Bless  me,  madam!  why  do  you 'fret 
aod  teaxe  yourself  so  ?  This  is  giving  them  the 
idvantage,  with  a  witness. 

Misa  L.  Must  I  he  condemned  all  my  life 
preposterous  humours  of  other  people. 
Jnd  pomted  at  hy  every  hoy  in  town!  —  Oh! 
leoaid  tear  my  flesh  and  curse  the  hour  I 
vai  bom. — Isn  t  it  monstrously  ridiculous  that 
l^ey  should  desire  to  impose  their  quaking 
[ircfs  upon  me  at  these  years?  When  I  was 
|i. child,-  DO  matter  what  they  made  me  wear; 
m.  oow-> 

Betty.  I  would  resolve  against  it,  madam; 
^d  see  ''em  banged  before  I'd  put  on  the  pinch'd 
fc»P  again. 

^ist  L.  Then  I  must  never  expect  one  mo- 
neat's  ease:  she  has  ruufi;  such  a  peal  iu  my 
«ars  already,  that  I  shan  t  hate  the  right  use 
of  them  this  month.—What  can  I  do? 


Bettj.  What  can  you  not  do,  If  you  vrill 
but  give  yoiu*  mind  to  it?  Marry,  mad^m.  ' 

Miss  Id.  VVhat !  and  have  my  tortuine  go  to 
build  churches  and  hospitals? 

BeUy.  Why,  let  it  go.— If  the  Cblonei  loves 
you,  as  he  pretends,  he'U  marry  you  without 
a  fortune,  madam ;  amd  I  assure  you  *  a  Colo> 
net's  lady  is  no  despicable  thing. 

Miss  L.  So  you  would  advise  me  to  give 
up  my  owfi  fortune,  and  throw  myself  upon 
the  colonel's!  * 

Bettjr.  I  would  advise  you  to  make  yourself 
easy,  madam. 

Miss  L.  That's  not  the  way,  Pm  sure.  No, 
no,  girl,  there  are  ceiiain  ingredients  to  be 
mingled  with  matrimony,  without  which  1  may 
as  well  change  for  the  Worse  as  the  better. 
When  the  woman  has  ibrtune  enough  to  make 
the  man  happy,  if  be  has  either  nonour  or 

food  manners,  he'll  make  her  e^^sy.  Love  makes 
ut  a  slovenly  figure  in  a  hoiise,  where  po 
verly  keeps  the  door. 

Betty.  And  so  you  resolve  to  die  a  maid, 
do  you,  madam? 

Miss  X.  Or  have  it  in  my  power  to  make 
the  man  I  love  master  of  my  fortune. 

Betty.  Then  you  donH  like  th«  colonel  so 
well  as  I  thought  you  did,  madam,  or  you 
would  not  take  such  a  resolution.^ 

Miss  L.  It  is  because  I  do  like  bim,  Betty, 
that  I  do  take  such  a  resolution. 

BettVi  Why,  do  you  expect,'  madam-,  the 
colonel  can  work  miracles?  Is  it  possible  for 
him  to  marry  you  with  tbe  consent  of  all  your 
guardians  ? 

Miss  L.  Or  he  must  not  marry  me  at  all; 
and  so  I  told  him;  and  he  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleased with  the  news.  —  He  promised  to  set 
me  free;  and  I,  on  that  condition,  promised 
to  make  him  master  of  that  freedom. 

Betty.  Well !  I  have  read  of  enchanted  castles, 
ladies  delivered  from  the  chains  of  magic,  riants 
killed,  and  monsters  overcome;  so  that  I  shall 
be  the  less  surprised  if  the  colonel  shall  con- 
jure you  out  of  the  power  of  your  four  guar> 
dians :  if  he  does,  I  am  sure  he  deserves  your 
fortune. 

Miss.  L.  And  shall  have  it^  girl,  if  it  were 
ten  times  as  much — For  I'll  ingenuously  con- 
fess to  thee,  that  I  do  love  the  colonel  above 
all  the  men  I  ever  saw: — There's  som^ing 
so  jantee  in  a  soldier,  a  kind  of  je  ne  scais 
qiioi  air,  that  makes  them  more  agreeable  than 
all  the  rest  of  mankind. — They  command  re- 
gard, as  who  shall  say ,  We  are  your  defen- 
lers ;  we  preserve  your  beauties  from  the  in- 
sults of  rude  and  unpolished  foes,  and  ought 
lo  be  preferred  before  those  lazy  indolent  mor- 
tals, who,  by  dropping  into  their  father's  estates, 
set  up  their  coaches,  and  think  to  rattle  them- 
selves into  our  affections. 

Betty.  Nay,  madam^  I  confess  that  the  army 
has  engrossed  all  the  prettiest  fellows — A  laced 
coat  aiid  a  feather  have  irresistible  charms.^ 

Miss  L.  But  the  colonel  has  all  the  beauties 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  —  O  all  ye 
cowers  that  favour  happy  lovers,  grant  that 
ie  may  he  mine !  Thou  ^od  of  love ,  if  thou 
be'st  aught  but  name,  assist  niy  Feignwell ! 
Point  all  thy  darts  to  aid  his  just  design, 
And  make  his  P^fgitfildBf^Wlg^g^-^ 
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ACT  11. 

'    Scene  I.--27/<?  P^k. 

Sm  Philip  Modelovb  discovered  upon  a 
Bench,  with  a  fVomm  maskeiL 

Sir  P.  Well  but,  my  dear,  arc  you  really 
constant  to  your  k«^]>er? 

t^om.  YtSf  reflHy,'Jrir.--^Hey-day !  who  comes 
yonder?  He  cuts  a  mi'ghtv  figure. 

Sir  Pd  Hal'  a  slranger,  by  his  equipage  keep- 
i  J  so  close  .at  his  heels.  —  He  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  qualky.— Positively  French, 
l>y  his  dancing  air: 

fVom,  He  croisei/  as  if  he  meant  to  sit  down 
here. 

Sir  P.  Hebas  a  mind  to  make  love  to  thee,  child. 

Enter  Colonel. 

Worn.  It  ylr^\  he  to  no  purpose  if  he  does. 

Sir  P.  Are  you  resolved  to  he  cruel  then? 

Coin  F.  You'  itrnst  be  very  cruel  indeed,  if 
you  can  deny  any  thing  to  so  fine  a  gentleman, 
madam.  .  {Takes  out  his  Watch, 

Worn,  r  never  mind  the  outside  of  a  man. 

CoL  F.  And  Pm  afraid  thou  art  no  judge 
of  the  inside* 

Sir  P.  i  am  positively  of  your  mind,  sir; 
for  creatures  of  iier  function  seldom  penetrate 
beydnd  tke  pocket. 

f^o/n.  Coxcombs!  [^side,  and  exit 

Sir  P.  pray  what  says  your  watch?  mine 
is  down.  [Pulling  out  his  fVatch, 

CoL  F.i  want  thirty- six  minutes  of  twelve,  sir. 
[Puts  up  his  fVcUch,  {Uid  takes  out 
his  Snuff-box, 

Sir  P.  May  1  presume,  sir. 

CoL  F,  Sir,  you  honour  me. 

[Presenting  the  Box. 

Sir  P,  He  speaks  good  English — though  he 
must  be  a  foreigner.  [^sideJi  — This  snuff  is 
extremely  good — and  the  box  prodigious  fine: 
the  work  is  French,  I  presume,  sir. 

CoL  F*  I  bought  it  in  Paris,  sir. — I  do  think 
the  workmanship  pretty  neat 

Sir  P.  Neat!  His  exquisitely  fine,  sir.  Pray, 
sir,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  iifquirin^— 
what  country  is  so  happy  to  claim  tlve  birth 
of  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  universe? 
France,  I  presume.  • 

foL  F,  Then  you  donH  think  roe  an  En- 
glishman? 

Sir  P.  No,  upon  my  soul,  donH  I. 

CoL  F,  I  am  sorry  for'L 

Sir  P.  Impossible  you  should  wish  to  be 
an  Englishman!  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  island 
could  not  produce  a  person  of  such  alertness. 

CoL  F.  As  this  mirror  shows  ^u,  sir.  [Puis 
.up  a  pocket-glass  to  Sir  Philifts  Face'\  I 
know  not  how  to  distinguish  you,  sir:  but  your 
mien  and  address  speak  you  right  honourable. 

Sir  P.  Thus  great  souls  judffe  of  others  by 
themselves — I  am  only  adorned  with  knight- 
hood: that^s  all,  I  assure  you,  sir;  my  name 
is  sir  Philip  Modelove. 

CoL  F.  Of  French  extraction? 

Sir  P.  My  father  was  French* 

CoL  F,  One  may  plainly  perceive  it — ^There 
is  a  certain  gaiely  peculiar  to  my  nation  (for 
I  will  own  myself*  a  Frenchman}  which  dis- 
tinguishes us  every  where. — A  person  of  youc 
figure  would  be  a  vast  addition  to  a  coronet. 

Sir  P,  {  must  own  1  had  the  offer  of  a 


barony  about  five  years  ago,  but  1  abhorred 
the  fatigue  which  must  have  attended  it.~l 
could  neter  yet  bring  myself  to  join  with  either 


You  are  perfectly  in  the  right,  sir 
Philip — a  fine  person  should  not  embark  hinutlf 
in  the  slovenly  concern  of  politics:  dress  aod 

Eleasure  are  objects  proper  for  the  soul  of  a 
ne  gentleman. 
Sir  P,  And  loye— 

CoL  F.  Oh !  that's  included  under  the  article 
of  pleasure. 

Sir  P.  Parbleu!  c'  est  un  homme  d*esprit. 
May  I  crave  your  name,  sir? 

CoL  F.  My  name  is  La  Feignwell,  sir,  at 
your  service. 

Sir  P.  The  La  Feign  wells  are  French,  1 
know;  though  the  name  is  become  very  nu- 
merous in  dreat  Britain  of  late  years — wai 
sure  you  was  French  the  moment  1  laid  my 
eyes  upon  you;  I  could  not  come  into  the 
supposition  of  your  beinff  an  Englishman;  this 
island  produces  few  such  ornaments. 
CoL  F,  Are  you  married,  sir  Philip? 
Sir  P,  No;  nor  do  I  believe  I  shall  ever 
enter  into  that  honourable  state:  I  have  an 
absolute  tendre  for  the  whole  sex. 

CoL  F.  That's  more  than  they  have  for  you, 
I  dare  swear,  [^side"]  i  find  I  was  very  mudi 
mistaken^!  imagined  you  had  been  married 
to  that  young  lady  whom  I  saw  in  the  chariot 
with  you  this  morning  in  Gracechurch-streeL 
Sir  P.  Who,  Nancy  Lovely?  I  am  a  piece 
of  a  guardiaA  to  that  lady:  You  must  kooir 
her  father,  I  thank  him,  joined  me  with  three 
of  the  most  preposterous  old  fellows — that, 
upon  my  soul,  I  am  in  pain  for  the  poor  giri: 
she  must  certainly  lead  apes,^)  ha,  ha! 

CoL  F.  That's  a  pity,  sir  Philip.  If  the  lady 
would  give  me  leave,  I  would  endeavour  to 
avert  that  curse. 

Sir  P.  As  to  the  lady,  she'd  gladly  be  rid 
of  us  at  any  rate,  I  believe ;  but  here's  tbe 
mischief:  he  who  marries  hiiss  Lovely,  most 
ha9«  the  consent  of  us  all  fourv— or  not  a  penny 
of  her  portion. — For  my  part,  J  shall  never 
approve  of  any  but  a  man  of  fi^re — and  the 
rest  are  not  only  averse  to  cleanliness,  but  bare 
each  a  peculiar  taste  to  gratify. — For  my  part, 
I  declare  I  would  prefer  you  to  an  men  I  ever  saw. 
CoL  F.  And  1  her  to-  all  women — 
Sir  P.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Feignwell,  I  am 
for  marrying  her,  for  I  hate  the  trouble  of  a 
guardian,  especially  among  such  wretches ;  hat 
resolve  never  to  agree  to  the  choice  of  aoT 
one  of  them — and  1  fancy  they'll  be  even  with 
me,  for  they  never  came  into  any  proposal  of 
mine  yet. 

CoL  F,  I  wish  I  had  leave  to  try  them,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  P,  With  all  my  soul,,  sir;  I  can  refiwe 
a  person  of  your  appearance  nothing. 

CoL  F,  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  yoik 

Sir  P.  But  do  you  really  like  matrimony? 

CoL  F.  I  believe  I  could  with  that  lady.' 

Sir  'P,  The  only  point  in  which  we  differ. 
— ^But  you  are  master  of  so  many  qualifications, 
that  I  can  excuse  one  fault:  for  1  must  thiok 
it  a  fault  in  a  fine  gentleman;  and  that  yom 
are  such,  I'll  give  it  under  my  hand. 

i)  The  inevUahle  fate  or  all  yowtg  Udiea  djing  o/rfmaiJs 
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Coi,  F.  1  wish  rouM  giTc  me  your  consent 
to  mariT  miss  Lonely  under  your  band,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  P.  rjl  do*t,  it  you'll  step  into  St  JamesS 
Coffee-bouse^  where  we  may  have  pen  and  ink 
—tliough  I  can*t  foresee  what  advantage  my 
'  consent  will  be  to  you,  without  you  can  find 
a  war  to  get  the  rest  of  the  guardians. — But 
HI  introduce  you,  howeTer.  She  is  now  at  a 
quaker's,  where  I  carried  her  this  morning, 
when  you  saw  us  in  Gracechurch-street.— I 
assure  you  she  has  an  odd  ragout  of  guardians, 
as  rou  will  find  when  you  hear  the  cnaracters, 
which  ril  endeavour  to  give  jrou  as  we  go 
along.— Hey!  Pierre,  Jacque,  Renno. — Where 
are  vou  all,  scoundrels? — Order  the  chariot  to 
St  James*s  Coflee-housc. 

CoL  F.  Le  Noir,  Lc  Brun,  Le  Blanc— Mor- 
>  Uen,  ou  sont  ces  coquins  la  ?  AUons,  monsieur 
le  Chevalier. 

Sir  P.  Ah!  Pardonnez  moi,  monsieur. 

CoL  F,  Not  one  step  upon  my  soul,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  P,  The  b<^st  bred  man  in  Europe,  po- 
lilifely.  [kxeunt 

ScERE  11. — Obadiar  Prim's  House, 
Enter  Miss  LovELY  and  Mrs.  Prim. 

Mrs,  P,  Then  thou  wilt  not  obey  me:  and 
thou  dost  really  think  those  fallals  become  thee? 

Vliss  L,  I  do,  indeed. 

Mrs,  P,  Now  will  I  be  judged  by  all  sober 
people,  if  I  don*t  look  more  like  a  modest 
woman  than  thou  dost,  Anne. 

Miss  L,  More  like  a  hypocrite  you  mean, 
Mrs.  Prim. 

Mrs,P,  Ah!  Anne,  Anne,  that  wicked  Philip 
Modelove  will  undo  thee. -Satan  so  fills  thy 
heart  with  pride,  during  the  three  months  of 
his  guardianship,  that  thou  becomest  a  stumb 
rioft-block  to  the  upright. 

MissL,  Pny  who  are  they?  Are  the  pinched 
cap  and  formal  hood  the  emblems  of  sanctity? 
Does ^our  Tirtue  consist  in  your  dress,  Mrs. 

Mrs.  jP.  It.  doth  not  consist  in  cut  hair, 
jotted  race,i)  and  a  bare  neck.— Oh  the  wicked- 
Kss  of  the  generation  !  the  primitive  women 
bew  notthe  abomination  of  hooped  petticoats. 

Miss  L,  No;  nor  the  abomination  of  cant 
■other.  Don't  teU  me,  Mrs.  Prim,  don't.  — I 
•■o,w  you  have  as  much  pride,  vanity,  self- 
fl^oceit,  and  ambition  among  yoti,  couched 
inder  that  formal  habit  and  sanctified  coun- 
ttDance,  as  the  proudest  of  us  all;  but  the 
'orld  begins  to  see  your  prudery. 

Mrs,  P,  Pruder}'!  What!  do  they  invent 
je*  words  as  well  as  new  fashions  ?  Ah !  poor 
aotastic  age,  I  pity  thee.— Poor  deluded  Anne, 
*bicfa  dost  thou  think  most  resembleth  the 
wot,  and  which  the  sinner,  thy  dress  or  mine  ? 
tly  naked  bosom  allureth  the  eye  of  the  by- 
Kaader—encourageth  the  frailty  of  human  na- 
•^''^--and  corrupteth  the  soul  with  evil  longings. 

Miss  L,  And  pray  who  corrupted  your  son 
Tobias  with  evil  loneings?  Your  maidTabitha 
»ore  a  handkerchief,  and  yet  he  made  the 
atnt  a  sinoer. 

tfrs.  p.  Well,  well,  spit  thy  malice.  I  con- 
salan  did  buffet  my  son  Tobias,  and  my 

')  Th«  faahion*  of  tke  timr*  in  which  that  pirce  wa» 
*7ll«n,  AddUon*  in  )ila2>pecliilor  No.  8i,  (iiym  a  very 
" illjr  accuunt  ol*  Jie  ladiea  ahutving  the  polilical  party 
which  Ihry  btloo^cd,  by  ihe  manner  in  which  ihry 
*ot»  iheic  patches* 


servant  Tabitha :  the  evil  spirit  was  at  that  time 
too  strong,  and  they  both  became  subject  to 
its  workings — not  from  any  outward  provo- 
cation— but  from  an  invrard  call:  he  Mzs  not 
tainted  with  the. rottenness  of  the  fashions,  nor 
did  his  eyes  take  in  the  drunkenness  of  beauty. 
Miss  L,  No!  that's  plainly  to  be  seem 
Mrs,  P,  Tabitha  is  one  of  the  faithful :  ho 
fell  not  with  a  stranger. 

Miss  L,  So !  then  you  hold  wenching  no 
crime,  provided  it  be  within  the  pale  t>f  your 
own  tribe. — You  are  an  czccHont  casuist^  U'uly ! 

Enter  Obadiab  Pbim. 

Olfcuf,  Not  stripped  of  thy  vanity  yet,  Anne  I 
Why  dost  thou  not  make  her  put  if  o£^  Sarah? 

Mrs,  P.  She  will  not  do  it. 

Obad,  Verily  thy  naked  bosom  troubleth  my 
outward  man:  I  pray  thee  hide  it,  Anne:  put 
on  a  handkerchief,  Anne'  Lovely. 

Miss  L,  I  hate  handkerchiefs  when  'tis  not 
cold  weather,  Mr.  Prim* 

Mrs,  P,  1  have  seen  thee  wear  a  handker- 
chief, nay,  and  a  mask  to  boot,^)  in  the  middle 
of  July. 

Miss  L,  Ay,  to  keep  the  sun  from  scordang  me. 

Obad,  Iftiioucouldst  not  bear  the  suitbeamsy 
how  dost  thou  think  man  can  hear  thy  beams? 
Those  breasts  inflame  desire :  let  thott  he  hid, 
I  say. 

MissL,  Let  me  be  quiet,  I  say<-^Mast  I  be 
tormented  thus  for  ever? -—Sure  no  woman's 
condition  ever  equalled  mine!  Foppery,  folly, 
avarice,  and  hypocrisy  are,  by  turns,  my  con- 
stant companions — i  cannot  think  my  father 
meant  this  tyranny !  No,  you  usurp  an  author- 
ity which  he  never  intended  you  should  take. 

Obad,  Hark  thee,  dost  thou  call  good  counsel 
tyranny?  Do  1  or  my  wife  tyrannise,  when 
we  desire  thee  in  all  love  to  put  off  thy  tempt- 
ing, attire? 

Miss  L,  I  wish  I  were  in  my  grave!  Kill 
me  rather  than  treat  me  thus. 

Obad,  Kill  thee!  ha,  ha!  thou  thinkest  thou 
art  acting  some  lewd  play  sure:- — Kill  thee! 
Art  thou  prepared  for  death,  Anne  Lovely? 
Noy  no,  thou  wouldst  rather  have  a  husband, 
Anne: — Thou  wantest  a  gilt  coach,  with  six 
lazy  fellows  behind,  to  flant  it  in  the  ring  of 
vanity,  among  the  princes  and  rulers  of  the 
land — who  pamper  themselves  with  the  fatness 
thereof;  but  1  will  take  care  that  none  shall 
squander  away  thy  father's  estate;  thou  shalt 
marry  none  such,  Anne. 

Miss  L,  Would  you  marry  me.  to  one  of 
your  own  canting  sect? 

Obad.  Yea,  verily,  no  one  else  shall  e\ei' 
get  my  consent,  I  do  assure  thee,  Aon«*. 

Miss  L,  And  I  do.  assure  thee,  Obadiali,  thai 
I  will  as  soon  turn  Papist,  and  die  in  a  convenL 

Mrs,  P,  O  wickeJnessJ 

Miss  L.  O  stupidity! 

Obad,  O  blindness  of  heart! 

Miss  L,  Thou  blinder  of  the  world,  don't 

firovoke  me — lest  i  betray  your  sanctity,  and 
eave  your  wife  to  judge  of  your  purity?  — 
What  were,  the  emotions  of  your  spirit--when 
you  squeezed  Mary  by  the  hand  last  night  in 
the  pantry.— When  she  told  you,  you  bussed 
so  filth ijy  ?  Ah !  you  had  no  aversion  to  naked 
bosoms,  when  you  bg^f^  li/^OCb^TC®"  ^ 

i)  To  boot,  sigoiOra.  braidea.  ^ 
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Jittle,  little,  little  bit  of  her  deliciouj  bosom  —  I  nothing  that  resembletb  Philip  Modelove  shall 
Don't  you  rememher  those  words,  Mr.  Prim? ll  love;  mark  that  —  therefore^  frieod  Philip, 
'       '  -    ..  .  ~       brin^  no  more  of  thy  own  apes  under  my  roof. 


Mrs',  P,  Whai  does  she  saj,  Obadiafa? 
ObfitL  She-  talketh  uninteUigibly ,  Sarah. —  \ 
Which  way  did  she  hear  ibis?  This 'should 
not  have  reachM  the  ears  of  the  wicked  ones : 
— Verily  it  irouyetfa  me.  [Aside. 

Enter  ServanL 

Serv,  Philip  Modelore,.  whom  they  call  sir 
Philip,  is  below,  and  such  another  with  him 
shall  I  send  thenH  up? 

0^c/..¥ea.  {Exit  ServcufiL 

Enter  Sir  Phiup  Modelovb  and  Culonel 

Sir  jP.  . How  dost  ibou  do,  friend  Prim? 
Odso  !  m^  she  friend  here  too!  What,  are  you 
documenting' miss  Nancy?  Reading  her  a  lec- 
ture upon  the  pincbM  coif,  I  warrant  ye! 

Mrs,  P,  1  am  sure  thou  didst  never  read 
litT  .Tny  Irrhirr  that  Was  good. — My  flesh  so 
riscth  at  thtie  wicked  ones,  that  prudence  ad- 
tiidh  me  4«  ^Ihdraw  from  their  sight  [ExiL 

Ottl^  Ohf  that  1  could  fmd  means  to  speak 
with  herl  Him  icharming  she  appears !  I  wish 
1  CAuld'  |*el  Ihfi'^letter  into  her  band.  [Aside, 

Sir  P.  WeH,  miss,  I  hope  thou  hast  got 
bi?ltrr  of  them. 

Mt'gs  The  difliculties  of  my  life  are  not 
to  &ii J  mounted,  sir  Philip.  —  1  hate  the  im> 
prrtinifnce  of  hnn  as  much  as  the  stupidity  of 
the  otijcr,  [Aside. 

Oh^id.  Vciil)^  Philip,  thou  wilt  spoil  this 
imaiflrii. 

iK  I  fmd  we  still  diifer  in  opinion;  but 
that  we  may  none  of  us  spoil  her,  pr^ythee, 
Prim,  let  us  consent  to  marry  her.  —  I  have 
sent  for  our  brother  guardians  to  meet  me 
here  about  this  very  thmg. — Madam,  will  you 
give  me  leave  to  recommend  a  husband  to  you  ? 
— Here^s  a  gentleman,  whom,  in  roy  mind, 
you  can  have  no  objection  to. 

[Presents  the  Colonel  to  her;  she 
looks  another  yVay\ 
Miss  L.  Heaven  deliver  me  from  the  formal 
aud  the  fantastic  fool! 

Col.  F.  A  fine  woman — a  fine  horse,  aud 
fine  equipage,  are  the  finest  things  in  the  uni- 
verse :  and  if  1  am  so  happy  to  possess  you, 
madam,  1  shall  become  the  envy  of  mankind, 
as  much  as  you  outshine  your  whole  sex. 

[As  he  takes  her  Hand  to  kiss  it,  he  en- 
deavours to  put  a  Letter  into  it;  site 
lets  it  drop — Prim  takes  it  Up, 


Miss  L,  I  have  no  ambition  to  appear  con- 
spicuously ridiculous,  sir.  [Turning  from  him. 
Col,  F,  So  fail  the  hopes  of  Feiffnwell. 
MissL.  Ha!  Feignwell!  Uis  he!  What  have 
I  done?  Prim  has  the  letter,  and  it  will  be 
discovered.  [Aside, 
Obad,  Friend,  I  know  not  thy  name,  so 
cannot  cail  thee  by  it;  but  thou  seest  thy  letter 
is  unwelcome  to  the  maiden ;  she  will  not  read  it. 

Miss  X.  N  or  shal  I  y  o u ;  [Snatches  the  Letter^ 
ni  tear  it  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scatter  it, 
as  I  will  the  hopes  of  all  those  that  any  of  you 
shall  recommend  to  me.     [Tears  the  Letter, 
Sir  P,  Ha !  Right  woman,  Taith  ! 
Col,  F,  Excellent  woman!  [Aside. 
Obad,  Friend,  thy  garb  savoureth  too  much 
of  the  vanity  of  the  age  for  niy  approbation; 


Sir  P,  I  am  so  entirely  a  stranffer  to  the 
monsters  of  thy  breed,  that  I  shall  briog  none 
of  them  i  am  sure. ' 

Col,  F,  I  am  likely  to  have  a  pretty  task 
by  the  time  I  have  gone  through  them  all; 
but  she^s  a -city  worth  taking,  and  ^egad,  HI 
carry  on  the  siege :  if  I  can  but  blow  up  the 
out-works,  I  fiincy  I  am  pretty  secure  of  the 
town.  [Aside. 
Enter  Servant 
Sero,  Toby  Periwinkle  and  Thomas  Trade- 
love  demand  to  see  thee.        [To  Sir  Philip. 
Sir  P.  Rid  them  come  up.  [ExitSertfant 
Miss  L,  Deliver  me  from  such  an  inundation 
of  noise  and  nonsense.  Oh,  Feignwell !  whatever 
thy  contrivance  be,  prosper  it,  heaven.  [ExiL 
Sin  P»  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 


Enter  Periwinkle  and  TaADSLOvs. 
These  are  my  brother  guardians,  Mr.  Feign- 
well. — 

Pr'ythee  observe  the  creatures. 

[Aside  to  Colonel  FeigntPcU. 
Trade,  Well,  sir  Philip,  I  obey  your  summons. 
Per,  Pray  what  have  you  to  oiler  for  the 
good  of  miss  Lovely,  sir  Philip? 

Sir  P,  First  I  desire  to  know  what  you 
intend  to  do  with  that  lady?  Must  she  be  sent 
to  the  Indies  for  ^  venture — or  live  an  old  maid, 
and  then  be  entered  amongst  your  curiosities, 
and  shown  for  a  monster,  Mr.  Periwinkle? 

Col,  F,  Humph,  curiosities ;  that  must  be 
the  virtuoso.  ^Aside. 
Per,  W^hy  what  would  you  do  with  her? 
Sir  P,  I  would  recommend  this  gentleman 
to  her  for  a  husband ,  sir — a  person  whom  I 
have  pickM  out  from  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

Obad,  1  would 'advise  thee  to  shuffle  him 
again  with  the  rest  of mankind;  ibrllike  him  not. 

Col,  F.  Pray,  sir,  without  offence  to  your 
formality,  what  may  be  your  objections? 

Obad,  Thy  person,  thy  manners,  thy  dresi^ 
thy  acquaintance, — thy  every  thing,  friend. 

Sir  P,  You  are  most  pailicularJy  obligin^i 
friend.    Ha,  ha. 

Trade,  What  business  do  you  follow, 
pray,  sir? 

CoL  F,  Humph,  by  that  question  he  most 
be  the  broker.  [Aside']  Rusiness,  sir!  the  bu- 
siness of  a  eentleman. 

Trade,  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  you  Arts^ 
fine,  feed  high,  lie  with  every  woman  you  like, 
and  pay  your  surgeon^s  bills  belter  than  yooi 
tailor*s  or  your  butcher's. 

CoL  F,  The  court  is  much  obliged  to  yoB 
sir,  for  your  character  of  a  gentleman. 

Trade,  The  court,  sir!  What  would  tht 
court  do  without  us  citizens?  ' 

Sir  P,  Without  your  wives  aoci  daughters 
you  mean,  Mr.  Tradelove. 

Per.  Have  you  ever  travelled,  sir? 
Col,  F,  That  question  must  not  be  answerV 
now.  [Aside'\  In  books  I  have,  sir. 

Per,  In  books!  That's  fine  travelling  indeed 
— Sir  Philip,  when  you  present  a  person 
like,  he  shall  have  my  consent  to  marry  mis 
Lovely ;'  till  when',  your  servant  \Exi 


Col,  F,  riLmake 
done  with  y 


J>efore 
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Trade,  And  when  you  can  coirvince  me 
that  a  beau  is  more  useful  to  my  country  than 
a  merdianty  you  shall  have  mine ;  till  then  you 
must  eicttsc^  me.  [j&.ri/. 

CoL      So  much  for  trade — FU  fil  you  too. 

Sir  P.  In  my  opinion  this  is  very  inhuman 
treatment,  as  to  the  lady,  Mr.  Prim. 

Obad,  Thy  opinion  and  mine  happen  to  differ 
aj  much  as  our  occupations,  friend:  business 
requireth  mj  presence,  and  folly  thine;  and 
M  I  must  bid  thee  farewell.  [Exit. 

SirP.  Here's  breeding  for  you,  Mr.  Feign- 
.wcU!—- 'Gad  take  me. 

Half  mv  estate  Td  give  to  see  *em  bit.  . 

CW.  F,  1  hope  to  bile  you  all,  if  m^  plot 
hit,     ^  {F^eunt, 

ACT  m. 

ScEKE  I. — A  Tavern, 
CoLONSL  Feignwell   IS  discovered  in  an 
Eg/pdan  Dress,  with  Sackbut. 

Sack,  A  lucky  beginning,  colonel— you  have 
got  the  old  beau's  consent. 

CoL  F,  Ay,  he's  a  reasonable  creature;  but 
tbe  other  three  will  require  some  pains.  Shall 
IpassuDon  him,  thinic  you?  *£gad,  in  my 
mrad,  I  look  as  antique  as  if  I  had  been  pre 
ferr'd  in  the  ark.  , 

Sack.  Pass  upon  him!  ay,  ay,  if  you  have 
assorance  enough. 

CoL  F,  I  have  no  apprehensron  .from  that 
quarter;  assurance  is  the  cockade  of  a  soldier. 

Sack,  Ks'y  but  the  assurance  of  a  soldier 
differs  much  from  that  of  a  traveller — Can  you 
Ge  with  a  good  grace? 

CoL  F.  As  heartily,  when  my  mistress  is 
tbe  prise,  as  I  would  meet  the  k>€  when  m' 
country  call'd  and  king  commanded:  so  don^ 
TOO  fear  that  part :  if  he  donH  know  me  again, 
1  am  safe.-^I  hope  he^ll  come. 

Sack,  I. wish  all  my  debts  would  come  as 
Hire:  I  told  him  you  had  been  a  great  tra- 
veller, had  many  valuable  curiosities,  and  was 
a  person  of  most  singular  taste:  he  seem'd 
transported,  and  begg'd  me  to  keep  you  till 
iie  came. 

CoL  F,  Ajf  ar,  he  need  not  fear  my  run- 
ninff  away. — Let  s  have  a  bottle  of  sack,  land- 
lord; our  ancestors  drank  sacL 

Sack,  You  shall  have  it. 

CoL  F.  And  whereabouts  is  the  trap- door 
yoa  mentioned  ? 

.There's  the  conveyance,  sir.  [Exit, 

CoL  F.  Now,  if  I  should  cheat  all  these  ro- 
fnish  guardians,  and  ca^ry  off  my  mistress  in 
InirniM,  it  would  be  what  the  French  call  : 
Srand  coup  d^e'clat.*^'-Odso !  here  comes  Peri- 
^<inkle. — Ah!  deuce  take  this  beard;  pray  Ju- 
pttep  it  does  not  give  me  the  slip  and  spoil  alL 


^ter  Sackbut  with  fVine,  and  Pebiwixcklb 
following. 

Sack.  Sir,  this  gentleman(  hearing  you  have 
Men  a  ^reat  traveller,  and  a  person  of  fine 
speculation,  begs  leave  to  take  a  glass  with 
jou:  he  is  a  man  of  a  curious  taste  himself. 

CoL  F>  The  gentleman  has  it  in  his  face 
^■d  garb;  sir,  you  are  welcome. 

Per,.  Sir,  I  honour  a  traveller  and  men  of 
tnquiring  disposition;  theoddnes4of  your 
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'tis  very  antique, 


habit  pleases  me  extremely: 
and  for  that  I  like  it. 

CoL  F.  'Tis  very  antique,  sir  : — this  habit 
once  belonged  to  the  famous  Claudius  Ptole- 
meus,  who  lited  in  the  year  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five. 

Sack,  If  he  keeps  up  to  the  sample,  he  shaii 
lie  with  the  devil  for  a  be<Mi-5tack,  and  win 
it  every  straw.  [Aside, 
Per,  A  hundred  and  thirty-five !  why,  that's 
prodigious  now! — Well,  certainly  'tis  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world  to  he  a  traveller. 

Col,  F,  For  my  part  I  value  none  of  the 
modem  fashions  a  fig-lea£ 

Per,  No  more  don't  I,  sir:  I  had  rather  be 
the  jest  of  a  fool  than  his  favourite  —  I  am 
laughed  at  here  for  my  singularitjp. — This  coat, 
you  must  know,  sir, '  was  formerly  wore'  by 
that  ingenious  and  very  learned  person,  Mr. 
John  Tradescant  of  Lambeth. 

CoL  F^,  John  Ti*adescaHt!  Let  me  embrace 
ydu,  sir — John  Tradescant  was  my  undc,  by 
my  mother's  side ;  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
honour,  you  do  his  memory:  he  ivas  a  very 
curious  man  indeed. 

Per,  Your  uncle,  sir— Nay,  Ihen  'lis  no 
wonder  that  your  taste  is  so. refined ;  why  you 
have  it  in  your  blood.-*My  humble  service  to 
you,  sir;  to  the  immortal  memory  of  John 
Tradescant,  your  never-^o-be-forgotlen  uncle. 

[I>ritiks, 
CoL  F,  Give  me  a  glass,  landlord*- 
Per,  I  find  you  are  primitive,  eten  la  yottr 
wine :  Canary  was  the  dnnk  of  our  wise  fore- 
fathers; 'tis  balsamic,  and  saves  the  charge  of 
'pothecaries  cordials—Oh  2  that  I  had  lived  in 
your  uncle's  days!  or  rather,  that  he  were 
now  alive ! — Oh !  how  proud  he'd  be  of  such 
nephew ! 

Sack,  Oh  pox  !  that  would  have  spoil'd  the 
jest.  [Aside, 
Per,  A  person  of  your  curiosity  mu^t  have 
collected  many  rarities. 

CoL  F,  I  have  some,  sir,  which  are  not  yet 
come  ashore;  as  an  Egyptian  idol. 
Per,  Pray  what  may  that  be  ? 
CoL  F,  It  is,  sir,  a  kind  of  an  ape,  which 
they  formerly  worshipp'd  in  that  country;  1 
took  it  from  the  breast  of  a  female  mummy. 

Per,  Ha,  ha!  our  women  retain  part  of  their 
idolatry  to  this  day;  for  many  an  ape  lies  on 
a  lady^i  breast,  ha,  ha!  — 
Sack,  A  smart  old  thief.  [Aside, 
Col,  F,  Two  tusks  of  an  hippopotamus,  two 
pair  'of  Chinese  nut-crackers,  and  one  £g>'p- 
tian  mummy. 

Per,  Pray,  sir,  have  you  never  a  crocodile  ? 
CoLF,  Humph!  the  boatswain  brought  one 
whh  a  design  to  show  it,  but  touching  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  hearing  it  was  no  rarity  in  Eng- 
land, he  sold  it  to  a  Dutch  poet. — Look  ye,  sir, 
do  you  see  this  little  vial? 


Per,  Pray  you  whjit  is  it? 

CoL  F:  This  is  call'd  poluflosboio. 

Per,  Poluflosboio! — It  has  a  rumbling  sound. 

CoL  F\  Right,  sir ;  it  proceeds  from  a  rum- 
bling nature — This  water  was  part  of  those 
waves  which  bore  Cleopatra's  vessel  when  she 
sail'd  to  meit  Anthony. 

Per,  Well,  of  all  that  tra^Ef  lied,  none  had 
a  taste  like  you.     Digitized  by  GoOQle.  • 

CoL  F,  But  here  s  the  wonder  ofme  world. 
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"his.  sir,  is  called  zona,  or  moros  muspho- 
non ;  the  virtues  of  this  are  inestimable. 

Per,  Moros  musphonon !  What  in  the  name 
of  wisdom  can  that  be?  —  to  me  it  seems  a 
plain  belt.    '  ^ 

Cot  F:  This  girdle  has  carried  me  all  the 
world  over. 

Per.  You  have  carried  it,  you  mean. 
Col,  F,  I  mean  as  I  say,  sir.— -Whenever  I 
am  ^rded  with  this  I  am  invisible;  and  by 
turning  this  little  screwj  can  be  in  the  court 
of  the  great  niogul,  the  ^rand  signior,  and 
king  George,  in  as  little  time  as  your  cook 
im  petcb  an  egg. 
#jfV  muilpardoto  me, fir^  I  can*t  believe  it. 
%!S^  .K  If  myimdloTi  plc^sts,  he  shall  try 


tfre  expert tnenl  imnied  lately. 

Itindfv,  sir;  but  I 


Sat'k,  i  thank  you  Itintlfv,  sir;  but  I  ha\ 
no  ijv:  liiKihrm  U}  ruU*  posl  to  the  devil. 

Lu/,  J  \  ^r^J  iK>,  jou  i [ I , I ri*t  flir  a  foot;  I'll 
only  make  you  inyisible. 

Sack,  Biit  if  you  could  not  make  me  visible 
again. 

Per,  Come,  try  it  upon  me,  air;  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  devil  nor  all  his  tricks. — 'Sbud,  ^ 
ril  stand  'em  all. 

CoL  F.  There,  sir,  put  it  on. — Come,  land- 
lord, you  and  I  must  face  the  east.  [^Thejr 
turn  aboui]  Is  it  on,  sir  ? 

Per,  Tis  on,       [^^J^  about  ag€un. 

Sack,  Heaven  protect  me!  where  is  he? 

Per,  W^hy  here,  just  where  I  was. 

Sack,  where,  where,  in  the  name  of  vir- 
tue?  Ah,  poor  Mr.  Periwinkle! — *£gad,  look 
to't,  you  had  best,  sir;  and  let  him  be  seen 
again,  or  I  shall  have  you  burnt  for  a  wixard. 

Col,  F,  Have  patience,  good  landlord. 

Per,  But  really  don't  you  see  me  now? 

Sack,  No  more  than  I  see  my  grandmother, 
that  died  forty  years  ago. 

Per.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  lie?  Methinks 
I  stand  just  where  I  did,  and  see  you  as  pbin 
as  I  did  before. 

Sack.  Ah  !  I  wish  I  could  see  you  once  again. 

Col  F.  Take  o£F  the  girdle,  sir. 

[He  takes  it  off. 

Sack,  Ah,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  with 
all  my  heart.  [Embraces  him. 

Per,  This  is  very  odd ;  certainly  there  must 
be  some  trick  in't — Pray,  sir,  will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  put  it  on  yourself? 

Col,  F,  With  all  my  heart. 

Per,  But  first  I'll  secure  the  door. 

Col,  F,  You  know  how  to  turn  the  screw, 
Mr.  Sackbut. 

Sack.  Yes,  yes — Come,  Mr.  Periwinkle,  we 
must  turn  full  east       [They  turn ;  the  Co- 
lonel sinks  through  the  Trap-door. 

Cot,  F,  Tis  done;  now  turn.  [Thejr  turn, 
.Per.  Ha!  mercy  upon  me;  my  flesh  creeps 
upon  my  bones. — This  must  be  a  conjurer, 
Mr.  Sackbut. 

Sack,  He's  the  devil,  I  think. 

Per,  Oh,  Mr.  Sackbut,  why  do  you  name 
the  devil,  when  perhaps  he  may  be  at  your 
elbow  ? 

Sack,  At  my  elbow !  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 
Cot  F.  Are  you  satisfied? 

[From  under  the  Stage, 
Per.  Yes,  sir,  yes  —  How  hollow  his  voice 
sounds! 

•^•Corrupted  from  God's  bloods 


Sack,  Your's  seem'd  just  the  same— 'Faith, 
I  wish  this  girdle  were  mine,  I'd  sell  wine  no 
more.  Harkye,  Mr.  Periwinkle,  [Takes  him 
aside  till  the  Colonel  rises  again'\  if  he  would 
sell  this  girdle,  you  might  travel  with  great 
expedition. 

Co^     But  it  is  not  to  be  parted  with  for  money. 
Per,  I  am  sorry  for't,  sir,  because  I  think 
it  the  greatest  curiosity  I  ever  heard  of. 

Cot  F.  hy  the  advice  of  a  learned  physi- 
ognomist in  Gi*and  Cairo,  who  consulted  the 
lines  in  my  face,  I  returned  to  England,  where 
he  told  me  I  should  find  a  rarity  in  the  keep* 
ing  of  four  men,  which  I  was  born  to  possess 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind:  and  the  first  of 
the  four  that  gave  me  his  consent,  1  should 
present  him  with  this  girdle — Till  I  have  found 
this  jewel,  I  shall  not  part  with  the  girdle. 

Per.  What  can  this  rarity  be?  Didn't  he 
name  it  to  you  ? 

Col.  F,  Yes,  sir;  he  call'd  it  a  chaste,  beau- 
tiful, unaffected  woman. 

Per.  Pish!  women  are  no  rarities;  women 
are  the  very  gewgaws  of  the  creation;  play- 
things for  boys,  who  when  they  write  man 
they  ought  to  throw  aside. 

Sack,  A  fine  lecture  to  be  read  to  a  cirde 
of  ladies !  [Aside, 
Per,  What  woman  is  tliere,  dress'd  in  all 
the  pride  and«foppery  of  the  times,  can  boast 
of  such  a  foretop  as  the  cockatoo  ? 

Cot  F,  I  must  humour  him.  [Aside~\Swik 
a  skin  as  the  lizard  ?  "[bird? 
Per,  Such  a  shining  breast  as  the  humming- 
Co/.  F.  Such  a  shape  as  the  antelope? 
Per,  Or,  in  all  tbe  artful  mixture  of  tb«r 
various  dresses,  have  they  half  the  beauty  of 
one  box  of  buttei-flies? 

Col,  F,  No;  that  must  be  allow'd— For  my 

{»art,  if  it  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind^ 
'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  for  they 
are  as  indifferent  to  me  as  a  sparrow  or  a 
flesh-fly. 

Per,  Pray,  sir,  what  benefit  is  the  world  to 
reap  from  this  lady? 

Cot  F,  Why,  sir,  she  is  to  bear  me  a  son, 
who  shaU  revive  the  art  of  embalmingy  and  the 
old  Roman  manner  oF burying  the  dead;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  he  is  to  tJiscover 
the  longitude,  so  long  sought  for  in  vain. 

Per,  Od!  these  are  valuable  things,  Mr. 
Sackbut! 

Sack,  He  hits  it  off  admirably;  and  Ootker 
swallows  it  like  sack  and  sugar.  [Asific^  Cer- 
tainly this  lady  must  be  your  ward,  Mr.  Peri- 
winkle, by  her  being  under  the  care  of  fom* 
persons. 

Per,  By  the  description  it  should — *Eg;ad, 
if  I  could  get  that  girdle,  ride  with  tlie  sun, 
and  make  the  tour  of  the  world  in  four-and- 
twent]^  bours.  [Aside'\  And  you  are  to  ^ve 
that  girdle  to  the  first  of  the  four  guardians 
that  shall  give  his  consent  to  marry  that  lady, 
say  you,  sir? 

CotF,  lam  so  order'd,  when  I  can  find^bim. 
Per.  I  fancy  I  know  the  very  woman-^ber 
name  is  Anne  Lovely. 

CotF,  Excellent !~He  said,  indeed^  thai  ifae 
first  letter  of  her  name  was  L. 

Per,  Did  he  really?  — Well,  that's  prodi- 


ffiously  amazinir.  that  a 
shouldf  know  an^^iif^ 


rfamd  Cairo 
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Col  F.  Your  wm^? 

Per.  To  be  plain  with  you,  sir,  I  am  one 
of  tbose  four  guardians. 

Col  F,  Are  you  indeed^  sir?  I  am  trans 
Mrted  to  find  tnat  the  man  who  is  to  possess 
wmoros  musphonon  is  a  person  of  so  cu- 
iio»  a  taste — Here  is  ar  writing  drawn  up  by 
ibi  £iinoiis  Egyptian^' which  if  you  will  please 
Id  sin,  you  must  turn  your  face  full  north. 
mi  wt  einHe  is  yours. 

Per.  If  I  lire  till  the  boy  is  born,  Til  be 
cnkalm'd,  and  sent  to  the  Hoyal  Society  when 
Idie. 

Col  F,  That  you  shall  most  certainly. 

Enter  Dreuper* 

Drw*  Here*s  Mr.  Staytape,  the  tailor,  in- 
quires for  yon,  colonel. 

Col  F.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  you  ^ on  of 
a  whoie? 

Per,  Ha!  colonel.  [Aside. 

Cel  F.  Confound  the  blundering  dog !  [Aside. 

Dnw,  Why  to  colonel — 

SacL  Get  you  out,  you  rascal. 

[Kicks  him  out,  and  goes  after  him. 

Drtuv.  What  the  devil  is  the  matter? 

C(AF.  This  dotf  has  ruinM  all  my  schemes, 
i  see  by  Periwinkle's  looks.  [Aside, 

Per.  How  finely  I  should  have  been  choused 
kCoIoocI,  you'll  pardon  me  tbat  I  did  not 
grre  you  your  title  before — it  was  pure  igno- 
Naee,  'iaith  it  was — ^Pray — hem->hem!  Pray, 
crioael,  what  post  ha)f  this  learned  Egyptian 
b  iroBr  regiment  ? 

Col  F.  A  pox  of  your  sneer.  [Aside"]  I 
tBn\  understand  you,  sir. 
'  Per,  No,  that's  strange !  I  understand  you, 
Monel^An  Egyptian  of  Grand  Cairo !  ha,  ha, 
am  sorry  such  a  well-invented  tale 
Mold  do  you  no  more  service — We  old  fel- 
hvs  can  see  as  far  into  a  millstone  as  them 
|ht  pick  it^)— I  am  not  to  be  trick'd  out  of 
^  trust— mark  that. 

[Col  F.  Thtf  devil!  I  must  carry  it  off;  I 
I  were  fairiy  out  [Aside]  Lookye,  sir, 
may  make  what  jest  you  please — but  tbe 
fcnirill  be  obeyM,  sir;  and  depend  upon't 
I  dnll  have  the  lady,  and  you  none  of  the 
We.--Now  for  Mr.  Freeman's  part  of  tbe 
[Aside.  Exit, 
'  Per.  The  stars!  ha,  ha!— No  star  has  favour'd 
fMi,  it  seems— Hie  girdle !  ha,  ha,  ha !  none 
N  Tonr  legerdemain  tricks  can  pass  upon  me 
-VYhy^  what  a  pack  of  trumpenr  has  this 
picked  up:— His  pagod,  poiufiosboio,  his 
jOBot,  moros  musphonons,  ana  the  devil  knows. 
J*al-But  ni  take  care— Ha,  gone !— Ay,  'twas 
me  to  sneak  off.   Sobo!  the  house! 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Wiere  is  this,  trickster  ?  Send  for  a  con- 
»W>Ie;  ni  bafe  this  rascal  before  the  lord 
l^or;  ni  Grand  Cairo  him,  with  a  pox  to 
^l^-pl  believe  you  had  a  hand  in  putting 
■tt  imposture  upon  me,  Sackbut 

Sack.  Who,  1^  Mr.  Periwinkle?  I  scorn  it 
1  percciVd  be  was  9  cbe]|t,  and  left  the  room 
M  purpose  to  send  for  a  constable  to  appre- 


1)  Mhodi  ia  prcpcring  tlia  larger  stones  for  building, 
pKk  them,  u  they  eall  it*  into  dirferent  shapes.  The 
'wtroarat  they  we  is  pointed*  or  peaked,  henea  the 
word. 


bend  him,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  him  when 
he  went  out  —  But  the  rogue  made  but  one 
step  from  the  stairs  to  the  door,  calPd  a  coach, 
leap'd  into  it,  and  drove  away  like  the  devil, 
as  Mr.  Freeman  can  witness,  wtio  is  at  the 
bar,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you;  he  is  this 
minute  come  to  town. 

Per.  Send  him  in.  [Exit  Sackbut]  What 
a  scheme  this  roffue  has  laid!  How  l  should 
have  been  laugh'd  at,  had  it  succeeded! 

Enter  Freeman,  boated  and  spurred, 
Mr.  Freeman,'  I  had  like  to .  have  been  m- 
posed  on  by  the  veriest  rascal — 

Eree.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it — The  dog  flew 
for't:  he  bad  not  'scap'd  me,  had  1  been  a  Ware 
of  him;  Sackbut  struck  at  him,  but  miss'd  his 
blow,  or  he  had  done  his  business  for  him. 

Per.  I  believe  ydu  never  heard  of  such  a 
contrivance,  Mr.  Freeman,  as  this  fellow  had 
found  out 

Fy-ec  Mr.  Sackbut  has  told  me  the  whole 
story,  Mr.  Periwinkle;  but'nbw  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  of  much  more  importance  to 
yourself— I  bappen'd  to  lie  one  night  at  Co- 
ventry, and  knowinff  your  uncle,  sir  Toby 
Periwinkle,  I  paid  him  a  visit,  and,  to  my 
great  surprise,  found  him  dying. 
Per.  Dying! 

Fyee.  Dying,  in  all  appearance ;  the  servants 
weeping,  the  room  in  darkness ;  the  'oothecary, 
shaking  his  head,  told  me  tne  ^doctors  had  given 
him  over;  and  men  there  are  small  hopes,  you 
know. 

Per.  I  hope  he  has  made  his  will — he  always 
told  me  hfr  would  make  me  his  heir. 

Fyee.  I  have  heard  you  say  as  much,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  give  you  notice.  I  should 
think  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  you  went  down 
to-morrow  morning. 
Per.  It  is  a  long  journey,  and  the  roads  very  bad. 
Free.  But  he  has  a  great  estate,  and  the 
land  very  good — ^Think  upon  that 

Per.  \Vhy  that's  true,  as  you  say;  Fll  think 
upon  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  eive  ypu  many 
thanks  for  your  civility,  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
should  be  glad  of  your  company  to  dine  with  me. 

Fyee.  I  am  obliged  to  Jbe  at  Jonathan's  Cof- 
fee-house at  two,  and  now  it  is  half  an  hour 
after  one;  if  I  dispatch  my  business,  I'll  wait 
on  you;  I  know  your  hour. 

Per.  You  shall  be  very  welcome,  Mr.  Free- 
man, and  so  your  humble  servant.       [Exit  ' 

Re-enter  Colonel  Fbignwell  anJ  Sackbut. 

Free,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  have  done  your  busi- 
ness, colonel;  he  has  swallow'd  the  bait 

CoL  F,  I  overheard  all,  though  I  am  a  little 
in  the  dark.  I  am  to  personate  a  highwayman, 
I  suppose — ^that's  a  project  I  am  not  fond  of; 
for  though  I  may  fright  him  out  of  his  con- 
sent, he  may  fright  me  out  of  my  life  when  he 
discovers  me,  as  he  certainly  must  in  the  end. 

Free.  No,  no;  I  have  a  plot  for  you  with- 
out danger;  but  .first  we  must  manage  Trade- 
love —  Has  the  tailor  brought  your  clothes? 
Sack.  Yes,  pox  take  the  thief. 
Free.  Well,  well,  no  matter;  I  warrant  we 
have  him  yet — But  now  you  must  put  on  tbe 
Dutch  merchant 

ColF\  The  <le«c«biafze?f^v»^{5^fe5al5*'-I 
wish  he  had  been  an  old  soldier,  tfaaCl  miizrht 
28  * 
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have  attadcM  him  in  my  own  way,  heard  him 
fighl  over  all  the  battles  of  the  late  war«*B«t 
for  trade,  by  Jupiler,  I  shall  never  do  it 

Sack,  Never  fear,  colonel:  Mr.  Freeman 
will  instruct  yo|i. 

F^ee.  Youll  see  what  others  do:  the  coiXee- 
house  will  instruct  you.  • 

Coh  F,  I  must  venture  however — But  I  have 
a  further  plot  in  my  head  upon  Tradelove, 
whtdi  you  must  assist  me  in,  Freeman ;  you 
are  in  credit  with  hira,^I  heard  you  say., 

Free.  I  am,  and  will  scruple  nothing  to 
serve  you,  colonel. 

CoL  F,  Come  along  then.  —  Now  for  the 
Dutchman — Honest  Ptolemy,  by  your  leave. 

Now  must  bob-'vvjgand  business  come  in  play ; 

A  thirty  thousand  pound  girl  leads  the  way.  « 

lExeunt 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  L  —  Jo?(Athan*8  Coffee-house  |i/7 
Change  Attejr*  A  Crowd  of  People,  ivith 
Rolls  of  Paper  and  Parchment  in  ikeir 
Hands;  a  Bar,  Waiters,  etc. 

Enter  Tradelove  and  Stock-jobbers,  [with 

Rolls  of  Paper  and  Parchment. 
1  Stock.  South-sea  at  seven-eighths ;  who  huys? 

Trade.  Harkye,  Gabriel,  you'll  pay  the  diffier- 
ence  of  that  stock  we  transacted  for  rother  day  ? 

Gab.  Ay,  Mr.  '(radelove,  here*s  a  note  tor 
the  money. 

Trade.  I  would  fain  bite  ^he  spark  in  the 
brown  coat:  he  comes  very  often  into  the  al- 
icy,  but  never  employs  a  broker. 

Rjt-enter  Colonel  Feigkwell  and  Fresmak. 

Trade.  Mr.  Freeman,  your  servant!  Who 
is  that  gentleman? 

Free.  A  Dutch  merchant  )ust  come  to  En- 
gland ;  but,  barkye«  Mr.  Tradelove — I  have  a 
piece  of  news  will  get  you  as  much  as  the 
French  king's  death  did,  if  you  are  expeditious. 
\Showihg  him  a  Letter]  Read  there :  I  re- 
ceived it  Just  now  from  one  that  belongs  to 
the  emperor's  minister. 

Trade.  [Reads']  Sir,'^As  I  hatfe  manj 
obligations  to  you,  I  catmot  miss  any  op-- 
portunity  to  show  my  gratitude.'  this  mo- 
ment my  lord  has  received  a  pritfote  express^ 
that  the  Spaniards  have  j-ais^d  ^eir  siege 
from  before  Cagliari 

any  advantage  to  you,  it  will  answer  boili 
tlie  ends  and  wishes  of,  sir,  your  most  ob- 
liged humble  servant,  fisNRicus  DvssELDonp, 

P.S.  In  two  or  three  hours  the  news 
will  be  public. 
May  one  depend  upon  this,  Mr.  Freeman? 

[Aside  to  Freeman. 

Free.  You  may — I  never  knew  this  person 
•end  me  a  false  piece  of  news  in  my  life. 

Trade.  Sir,  I  am.  much  obliged  to  you: 
*egad,  'tis  rare  news.  —  Who  sells  South-sea 
for  next  week? 

Stock.  [AU  together]  I  sell;  I,  I,  I,  I,  I  sell 

1  Stock,  ril  5eli  five  Uiousand  for  next  week, 
at  five-eiffbths. 

2  Stock,  ni  sell  ten  thousand^  at  five-eighths, 
for  the  same  time. 

Trade.  Nay,  nay;  hold,  hold;  not  all  to- 
gether, gentlemen:  111  be  no  bull  ^) ;  111  buy  no 

Bittl  and  Btnr  ere  lh«  aaaict  given   to  pt^rtons  per- 


[Act  IV. 

more  than  I  can  take :  will  you  sell  ten  ikoa- 
sand  pounds  at  a  half,  for  any  day  next  week, 
except  Saturday? 

1  Stock.  rU  sell  it  you,  Mr.  Tradelove. 
[Freeman  whispers  to  one  of  the  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  The  Spaniards  raised  the  siege  of  Cac- 
liari  1  I  don*t  believe  one  word  of  it.  [Aside. 

2.  Gent.  RaisM  the  siege !  as  much  as  yon 
have  raised  the  Monument.^) 

Free.  I'is  raisM,  I  assure  you,  'sir. 

2  Gent.  What  will  you  lay  oo*t? 
Free.  What  you  please. 
•1  Gent.  Why  I  have  a  brother  upon  tbe 

spot,  in  tbe  emperor*s  service:  I  am  certain 
it  there  were  any  such  thing,  I  should  have 
had  a  letter. 
2  GenL  Vll  hold  you  fiAy  pounds  *tis  false. 
Free.  Tis  done. «) 

2  Gent.  I'll  lay  you  a  brace  of  hundreds 
upon  the  same. 

Free.  V\i  take  you. 

Trade.  Vh  lay  any  man  a  brace  of  thousandt 
the  siege  is  rais*d. 

Free.  The  Dutch  merchant  is  y«ar  man  to 
take  in.  .  [Aside  to  Tradelove. 

Trade.  Does  he  not  know  tbe  news? 
Free.  Not  a  syllable;  if  he  did  he  would 
bet  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  soon  at 
one  penny — he's  plaguy  nch,  and  ft  mighty 
man  at  wagers.  [To  Tradelove. 

Trade.  Say  you  ^?^'Effad,  FU  bite  hm, 
if  possible-^ Are  you  from  Holland,  sir? 
Col.  F.  Ya,  mynheer. 

Trade.  Had  you  the  news  before  you  came 

away? 

Col.F.  What.beliete  you,  mynheer? 
Trade.  What  do  I  believe?  WhylbelieTe 
that  the .  Spaniards  Jiave  actually  raia'd  the  siege 
of  Caglian. 

Coi.  F.  What  duyvel's  news  is  4at?  Tis 
niet  waer,  mynheer — 'tis  no  truic,  sir. 

Tr€uie.  'Tis  so  true,  mynhteer,  that  HI  bj 
you  two  thousand  pounds  on  it. 

CoLF.  Two  duysend  pound,  mynheer,  *tis 
gadaen-^dis  gentleman  sal  hold  de  gelt. 

[Gives  Freeman  Money. 
Trade.  With  all  my  heart— this  hinds  the 
wager. 

Free.  You  have  certainly  lost,  mynheer;  the 
siege  is  rais'd  indeed. 

Col*  F.  Ik  geloy't  nkt,  mynheer  Freeman, 
If  this  prot^es  of\  Ik  sal  ye  dubbled  honden,  if  you  please. 

Free.  I  am  let  into  the  secre^  therefore 
won't  win  your  money. 

Triuie.  Ha, ha, ha!  I  have  snapp'd  the  Dntck- 
man,  'faith,  ha,  ha!  this  is  no  ill  day's  %rork. 
-^Pray  may  I  crave  your  name,  mynheer? 


foiinIn|i  nnminal  bucinet*  in  tlieHocLl;  a  sort  of 
ling  whirli  •reni  io  b«  verj  miich  in  vo|:ue  cl  Uie  pre- 
tent  dmj  in  France. 
«>  It  would  he  rather  a  diflicvlt  tMk  to  rata*  iba 
ment  in  London,  here  alluded  to.  It  ia  a  Anted  oalnan 
of  tlic  Doric  order;  the  diameter  at  the  baae  ia  i5f««^ 
and  the  height  of  the  shaft  Ito  font ;  th«  co«n  at  the 
top»  wilh  ila  iim,  oom^rehend  4a  foci;  «ad  tile  haigl* 
of  the  maacj  pedvilal  u  4o  feel.  Within  the  colun 
is  a  flight  of  345  step«  of  black  marble,  and  tbe  irea 
balcony  at  the  top  eoMmaada  of  cooraa  a  Tcry  axlra- 
4v<i%  prospect  of  tbe  metropolis  and  the  adiaceat  conalrf- 
It  is  situated  about  9oo  yards  north  of  Londm-bridS'* 
aad  If  as  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wrra>  in  BMBi"rT 
of  the  great  fire,  which,  in  i6«4»p  broke  oat  «t  a  bons« 
distant  «o<  feet  (the  height  of  tho  ooittnui)  aaat««4 
from  this  spot,  and  desU^jed  noarlv  all  tbe  bmMiB|f 
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CoL  F,  Myn  naem,  mynheer  C  myn  naem 
is  Jaa  Van  TimtamtirelereleUa  Heer  Van 
Feignwell. 

Trmle,  Zounds,  'tis  n  damnM  long  name; 
I  shall  nerer  remember  it — Myn  Hecr  Van, 
Urn,  Tim,  Tim— What  the  devil  is  it? 

Free,  Oh!  never  he^d:  I  know  the  gentle- 
nan,  and  will  pass  my  word  for  twice  the  sum. 

Trade.  Thars  enough. 

Col  F,  YouMl  hear  of  me  sooner  than  you 
wish,  old  gentleman,  I  fancy.  [Asidel  YouMl 
oome  to  Saclcbut*s,  Freeman? 

[Aside  io  Freeman, 

Free,  Immediately     [Aside  to  the  CoUmel. 

Trade,  Mr.  Freeman,  I  give  you  many  thanks 
fervour  kindness  - 

Free*  I  fear  you*li  repent  when  you  know 
•«.  ...  {Aside, 

Trade.  Will  you  dine  with  me? 

Free,  I  am  engagM  at  SackbuOs :  adieu.  \ExiL 

Trade.  8ir,  your  humble  servant  Now  Til 
see  what  I  can  do  upon  'Change  with  my 
news.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. -77iicf  Tavern. 
Enter  Faeeman  and  Colonel  Feignwell. 

Free,  Ha,  ha,  ha  J  The  old  fellow  swallowed 
die  bait  as  greedily  as  n  gudgeon. 

CoL  F.  I  have  him,  'faith,  ha,  ha,  ha!  His 
two  diottsand  pounds  secure*^If  he  would  keep 
Iris  naoney,  he  must  part  with  the  lady,  ha  ha! 

Enter  Sagebut. 

Sack,  Joy,  }oy,  colonel!  the  luckiest  acci> 
deat  in  the  world. 

CoL  F.  What  say'st  thou? 

Sitck,  This  letter  does  your  business. 

CoLF.  [Reads']  To  Obadiah  Prim,  hosier, 
near  the  Building  calTd  the  Monument,  in 
London* 

Free,  A  letter  to  Prim !  How  came  you  by  it  ? 
Sack,  Looking  over  the  letters  our  post- 
voman  brought,  as  I  always  do,  to  see  what 
letters  are  directed  to  ray  house  ^for  she  can*t 
read,  you  must  know),  I  spy*d  this,  directed 
to  Prim,  so  paid  for  it  among  the  rest  I  have 
^ven  the  ola  jade  a  pint  of  wine,  on  purpose 
,  to  delay  time,  till  you  see  if  the  letter  be  of 
I  wt  service ;   then        seal  it  up  again,  and 
i  tefl  ber  I  took  it  by  mistake. — I  have  read  it, 
1  aod  foncy  y6a*ll  like  the  project. — Read,  read, 
I  cokmeL 

;    CoLF,  [Retsds]  Friend  Prim,  th^re  is  or- 
'  fhed  from  Pennsylvania  one  Simon  Pure, 
a  leader  of  ff$e  faithful,  who  hath  sojourn- 
,  erf  »iih  us  eleven  days,  and  hatti  been  of 

rt  comfort  to  the  brethren* — He  intendeth 
ffie  tfuarierlf  meeting  in  London;  I 
^e  recommended  him  to  thjr  house,  I 
>rajf  ifiee  treat  him  kindly,  cmd  let  thy  fvife 
^risk  him,  for  he's  of  a  weakly  constitu- 
vtn—he  will  depart  from  us  ttie  third  day  ; 
^leh  is  all  from  thy  friend  in  /he  faitti, 

Ahimadab  Holdfast. 
Ia«  ka!  excellent!  I  understand  you,  landlord  : 
am  to  personate  this  Simon  Pure,  am  loot? 
Sack.  Don't  you  like  the  hint? 
Co/.F.  Admirably  well  ! 
tf  l'^^^'  *  contrivance  in  the  world, 

M  the  right  Simon  sets  not  there  before  you 

Cbi.F,  Mo,  no,  the  quakers  never  ride  post : 
M  suppose,  Freemao,  you  should  wait  at  the 
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Bristol  coach,  that  if  you  see  any  such  person, 
you  might  contrive  to  give  meLeOtice — 
Free,  I  will.  ^^^S^- 
Sack,  Coming,  coming!  [Exit, 
Free,  Thou  must  dispatch  Periwinkfc  first 
— Remember  bis  uncle,  &\t  Toby  Periwinkle,  is 
an  old  bachelor  of  sevenly-fivc' — fliat  he  nas 
seven  hundred  a  year,  most  in  abbey>land—- 
that  he  was  once  in  love' with  your  mother; 
shrewdly  suspected  by  some  to  be  your  father. 
— ^That  you  have  been  thirty  years  his  steward 
—and  ten  years  his  gentleman — ^remember  to 
improve  these  hints. 

Col.  F.  Never  fear;  lei  ftie  ^lone  for  that^ 
but  wbat*s  the  steward's  nahic? 
Free,  His  name  is  Pillage. 
Col.  F,  Enough—  Now  for  the  country  put. 

Enter  Sacks UT» 
Sack.  Zounds !  Mr.  Freeman,  yonder  is  Trade- 
love  in  the  dimnedV  paision  in-thfc  world. 
— fie  swears  you  are  in  the  house^-^he  says 
you  told  him  you  were  to  dinfe  here. 

Free,  I  did  so,  ha,  ha,  hal  he  ha»  found  , 
himself  bit  already. 

CoL  F.  The  devil !  he  must  tiot  see  me  in 
this  dress  now. 

S6ck.  I  told  him  I  expected  you  hefe,  hut 
you  were  aol  come  yet. 

Free,  Very  well— make  you  haste  but,  co- 
lonel, and  let  me  alone  to  deal  with  him.: 
where  is  he? 

Sack,  In  the  KingVhead. 
Free.  Ay,  ay,  very  well.   Landlord,  let  Mm 
know  I  am  come  in — and  now,  Mr.  Pillagei 
success  attend  you.  [Exit  Sackbut, 

CoLF,  Mr.  Proteus  rather-^ 
From  changing  shape,  and  imitating  Jove, 
I  draw  the  nappy  omens  of  mv  love. 
Fm  not  the  first  young  brother  of  the  blade. 
Who  made  his  fortune  in  a  masquerade. 

[Exit 

Enter  Tradelove. 
JRretf..  Zounds!  IMr.  Tradelove,  we're  bit  it 
seems. 

Trade.  Bit,  do  you  call  it,  Mr.  Freeman! 
Pm  ruin'd. — Pox  on  your  news. 

Free.  Pox  on  the  rascal  that  sent  it  me.  — 

Trade.  Sent  it  you!  Why  Gabriel  Skin- 
flint has  been  at  the  minister's,  and  spoke  with 
him;  and  he  has  assured  him 'tis  every  syllable 
false;  he  received  no  such  express. 

Free.  1  know  it;  I  this  minute  parted  with 
my  friend,  who  protested  he  never  sent  n|e 
any  such  letter.  —  Some  roguish  stock-jobber 
has  done  it  on  purpose  to  make  me  lose  my 
money,  that's  certain:  I  wish  I  knew  who  he 
was;  I'd  make  him  repent  it — I  have  lost  three 
hundred  pounds  by  it. 

Trade,  What  signifies  your  three  hundred 
pounds  to  what  I  have  lost?  There's  two  thou- 
sand pounds  to  that  Dutchman  with  a  cursed 
long  name,  besides  the  stock  I  bought:  the 
devil!  I  could  tear  my  flesh— I  must  never 
show  my  face  upon  'Change  more; — for,  by 
my  soul,  I  can't  pay  it. 

Free.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it!  What  can 
I  serve  you  in?  Shall  I  speak  to  the  Dutch 
merchant,  and  try  to  get  you  time  for  the 
payment  ? 

Trade.  Time!  A^s'Jic^^'^^^^ijgrcr  be 
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Free.  I  am  Tcry  inurh  concerued  that  I  was 
the  occasiooAtna  wish  ^  /^ould  be  an  instru- 
ment  of  ret^Fving  your  misfortune;  for  my 
own,  I  value  it  not  Adso,  a  thought  comes  into 
my  head,  that  well  improv'd,  may  he  of  service. 

Tradi;,  Ah!  there's  no  thought  can  be  of 
any  service  to  me,  without  paying  the  money 
or  running  away. 

Free,  How  do  ye  know?  What  do  you 
think  of  my  proposmg^  miss  Lovely  to  him  ? 
He  is  a  single  roan — and  1  heard  bim  say  he 
had  a  mind  to  .  marry  an  English  woman — 
nay,  more  than  that,  he  said  somebody  told 
him  you  had  a  pretty  ward^ — he  wished*  you 
had  betted  her,  insteadf  or  your  money. 

Trade,  Ay,  but  heM  be  hanged  before  he'd 
take  her  instead  of  the  money :  the  Dutch  are 
too  covetous  for  that;  besides,  he  did  not  know 
that  there  were  three  more  of  us,  I  suppose. 

Free.  So  much  the  better;  you  may  venture 
to  give  him  your  consent,  if  he'll  forgive  you 
the  wager :  It  is  not  your  business  to  tell  bim 
that  your  consent  will  signify  nothing. 

Trcuie*  That's  right,  as  you  say;  nut  will 
he  do  it,  think  your 

Free,  I  can't  tell  that;  but  I'll  try  what  I 
can  do  with  him.  —  He  has  promised  to  meet 
me  here  an  hour  hence ;  I'll  feel  his  pulse,  and 
let  you  know:  If  I  find  it  feasible,  Y\\  send 
for  you ;  if  not,  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  what 
measures  you  please. 

Trade*  You  must  extol  her  beauty,  double 
her  portion,  and  teU  him  I  have  the  entire 
disposal  of  her,  and  that  she  can't  marry  with- 
out my  consent — and  that  I  am  a  covetous 
rogue,  and  will  never  part  with  her  without 
a  valuable  consideration. 

Free,  Avi  ay,  let  me  alone  for  a  lie  at  a  pinch. 

Trade.  'Egad,  if  you  can  brin^  this  to  bear, 
Mr.  Freeman,  I'll  make  you  whole  again:  1*11 
pay  the  three  hundred  pounds  you  Tost  with 
all  my  soul. 

Free,  Well,  I'll  use  my  best  endeavours, 
W^here  will  you  be? 

Trade,  At  home :  pray  heaven  you  prosper ! 
— If  I  were  but  the  sole  trustee  now,  i  should 
not  fear  it,  \ExiL 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha!— he  has  it.  [ExiL 

Scene  III. — Psriwinkle^s  House, 
Enter  Periwinue  on  one  side,  and  a  Foot- 
man on  Uie  other,' 
Fool  a  gentleman  from  Coventry  inquires 
for  you,  sir. 

Per,  From  my  uncl^,  I  warrant  you :  bring 
him  up.  —  This  will  save  me  the  trouble,  as 
well  as  the  expense  of  a  journey. 

Enter  Goto  K EL. 

CoL  F,  Is  your  name  Periwinkle,  sir? 

Per.  It  is,  sir. 

CoLF,  I  am  sorry  for  the  message  I  bring. 
— My  old  master,  whom  I  served  these  forty 
years,  claims  the  sorrow  due  from  a  faithful 
servant  to  an  indulgent  master.  ^  [^fVeeps, 

Per,  By  this  I  understand,  sir,  my  uncle, 
sir  Toby  Periwinkle,  is  dead. 

Col,  jr.  He  is,  sir,  and  has  left  you  heir  to 
seven  hundred  a  year,  in  as  good  abbey-land 
IS  ever  paid  Peter-pence  to  Rome. — I  wish 
you  long  to  enjoy  it      but  my  tears  will  flow 

I)  A*frac«leM  joung  dog  who  b*d  VMled  «  great  deiJ  or 


when  I  think  of  my  benefactor.  —  \fVeepi\ 
Ah !  he  was  a  good  man — he  has  not  left  many 
of 'his  fellows,  the  poor  lament  him  sorely. 
Per,  I  pray,  sir,  what  office  bore  your 
Col,  F,  1  was  his  steward,  sir. 
Per,  I  have  heard  him  mention  yoa  with 
much  respect:  your  name  is — 
Col  F,  Pillaffe,  sir. 

Per,  Ay,  Pillage,  I  dd  remember' he  called 
you  Pillage. — Pray,  Mr.  Pillage,  when  did  my 
uncle  die.  ^ 

Co/.  K  Monday  last,  at  four  in  the  morning. 
About  two  he  signed  his.  will,  and  gave  it  into 
my  hands,  and  strictly  charjg'd  me  to  leave 
Coventry  the  moment  he  expired ;  and  deliver 
it  to  you  with  what  speed  I  could:  I  have 
obeyed  him,  sir,  and  there  is  the  wilL 

(Gives  it  to  Perimnlde, 
,  rU  lodge  it  in  thee 

mons.  2) 

;©/.  F. 


Col,  F.  There  are  two  things  which  he  for- 
ot  to  insert,  but  charged  me  to  tell  you,  that 
le  desired  you'd  perform  them  as  readily  as 
if  you  had  found  them  written  In  the  will, 
which  is  to  remove  his  corpse,  an4  bury  him 
by  his  father  at  St  P^uls^  Covent-garden,  and 
to  give  all  his  servants  mourning. 

Per,  That  will  he  a  considers^ble  charge;  \ 
pox  of  all  modern  fashions.  \Aside'\  Well!  it 
shall  be  done,  Mr.  Pillage,  1  will  ' agree  wilh 
one  of  death's  fashion-monger's,  called  an  un- 
dertaker, to  go  down,  and  oring  up  the  body. 

CoLF,  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  serve  you  in  the  same  station  I  did  yoor 
worthy  uncle:  I  have  not  many  years  to  stay 
behind  him,  and  would  gladly  spend  them  in 
the  family,  where  I  was  brougntup. — £Wm^] 
— He  was  a  kind  and  tender  master  to  me. 

Per,  Pray  don't  grieve,  Mr.  Pillage,  you  sWIl 
hold  your  place,  and  every  thing  else  whick 
you  held  under  my  uncle — Vou  make  me  weep 
to  see  you  so  concem'd.  [_Weeps}  He  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  and  we  are  all  mortal. 

CoLF,  We  are  so,  sir,  and  therefore  (  nil 
beg  you  to  sign  this  lease:  You'll  find,  sir  To- 
by has  taken  particular  notice  of  it  in  In* 
will — I  could  not  get  it  time  enoug:h  from  the 
lawyer,  or  he  had  signed  it  before  he  died. 

{^Gitfes  hirn  a  Paper* 
Per.  A  lease!  for  what? 
CoL  F,  I  rented  a  hundred  a  year  farm  of 
sir  Toby  upon  lease,  which  lease  expires  aft 
Lady-day  next   1  desire  to  renew  for  twenty 
years— that's  all,  sir. 

Per.  Let  me  see  [Looks  over  the  Leass\ 
Very  well — Let  me  see  what  he  sa^ys  in  his  ww 
about  it  \Lajs  the  Lease  upon  the  TaUsg 
and  looks  on  the  Pf^ill]  no,  liere  it  it— 
Tlte  farm  lying—now  in  possession  of  Sa- 

his  falber'i  property,  vrmt  called,  -with  two  of  Kis  broUief^ 
to  hit  rallier*!  bedside,  just  ai  the  old  geatlem«B  y« 
at  the  prtint  of  death.  The  father  addrttsaiBf  luM*i 
to  the  eldest,  told  him  be  had  left  him  10,000  puumdi 
in  his  will;  hia  answer  was;  *<  God  blest  jon,  a^d*** 
father,  and  send  yon  health  and  alreagUi  to  eojaj  il 
joursrlf.*'  The  second  brother,  lo^ooo^  aad  ibe  UM 
answer.  Then  the  father  told  the  youDgo*!,  that  siacN 
do  hod  been  aiich  a  spendthrift,  he  would  nryrr  ooM 
to  anj  good ;  and  so  he  had  left  bin  «  ahiUiag  te  br 
a  baker,  for  him  to  be  Imnged  with;  to  which  ike  sai 
answered  like  hia  broth rrs,  **  Ood  blea«  jtm^  mr  dea 
father,  and  send  you  health  and  atreugih  to  eB)Oj  i 
youraetf." 

t)  Doctor's  Conmiona,    yifisvn  M.  hln&n9WM  relatire  I 
wUla,  diTorcaDigftte^  \^ASst&0^  IC 
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muel  ^U^gt^u/fer  him  to  renefnf  his  letise 
^at  Ihe  Mome  renL^Ww^  well,  Mr.  Pillage, 
I  see  mj  uDcle  does  rnention  it,  and  Fll  per- 
form his  will. — Give  me  ihe  lease. — [Colonel 
gives  it  him,  he  looks  upon  it,  and  lays  it 
upon  the  Table"]  Praj  you  step  to  the  door, 
sod  call  for  pen  and  ink,  Mr.  Pillage. ' 

CokF.  I  have  a  pen  and  ink  in  my  pocket, 
sir,  [PuUs  out  an  Ink-horn]  I  never  go 
wilhoal  that 

Per.  I  think  it  belongs  to  your  profession. 
•^[He  looks  upon  the  Pen  while  the  Co- 
lonel changes  the  Lease  and  lays  down  the 
Contract]  I  doubt  this  is  but  a  sorry  pen, 
though  it  may  serve  to  write  my  name.  [fTrites* 

CoLF.  Little  does  he  tbink  what  be  si^s. 

[Aside* 

Pen  There  is  your  lease,  Mr.  Pillage.  [Git^es 
him  the  Paper]  Now  I  must  desire  you 
to  make  what  baste  y  <>u  can  down  to  Coven- 
try, and  take  care  of  every  thine,  and  Fll  send 
dbwo  the  undertaker  for  the  body;  do  you 
attend  it  up,  and  whatever  charge  you  are  at, 
ni  re|>ay  you. 

CoLI'.  lou  have  paid  me  already,  I. thank 
700,  sir.  [Aside, 

Per.  Will  you  dine  with  me? 

Col,F*  I  would  rather  not:  there  are  some 
of  my  neighbours  which  I  met  as  I  came  along, 
wholeave/the  town  this  aflernoon,  tb^y  told  me, 
lad  1  should  be  glad  of  their  compan^^xlown. 

Per,  Well,  well,  I  won't  detain  jou.  I  will 

S've  orders  about  mourning,  [Exit  Colonel] 
erea  hundred  a  year!  I  wish  be  had  died 
leventeen  years  ago:  —  What  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  rarities  might  I  haye  had  by  this 
time? — I  might  have  travelled  over  all  the. 
koown  parts  of  the  globe,  and  made  my  own 
ck»cet. rival  the  Vatican  at  Rome-^Odso,  I  have 
a  ^od  miud  to  begin  my  travels  now — let  me 
see— I  am  but  sixty?  My  father,  grandfather, 
and  great  grandfather  reached  ninety  odd;  — 
I  ba^e  almost  forty  years  ffood: — Letmecon- 
nder!  what  will  seven  hundred  a  year  amount 
to  in--ay;  in  thirty  years,  I  say  but  thirty— 
tkirty  times  seven,  is  seven  times  thirty — that  is — 
jost  twenty-one  thousand  pounds — 'tis  a  great 
deal  of  money — I  may  very  well  rtserve  six- 
^  teen  hundred  of  it  lor  a.  collection  of  such 
nritics  as  will  make  my  name  famous  to  pos- 
terity—  I  would  not  die  like  other  mprtals, 
•  kirgotten  in  a  year  or  two,  as  my  uncle  will 
"  fce—No, 

With  nature^  curious  works  Fll  raise  my  fame. 
That  men  till  doomsday  may  repeat  my  name. 

.  [Exit. 

ScBNB  tV. — A  Tacern. 
FaisHAN  and  TRADSLOyK  discovered  over 
a  Bottle. 

Trade.  Come,  Mr,  Freeman,  here*s  Myn- 
keer  Jan,  Van,  Tim,  Tam,  Tam,— I  shall  never 
ihink  of  that  JDutchman's  name — 

Free,  Mynheer  Jan  Van  Timtamtirelercletta 
Heer  Van  FeignwelL 

Trade:  Ay,  Heer  Van  Feignwell:  I  never 
heard  such  a  confounded  name  in  my  life — 
here's  his  health,  I  say. 

Free,  With  all  my  heart 

Trade.  Faith  I  never  expected  to  have  found 
so  generous  a  thing  in  a  Dutchman. 

Free,  As  soon  as  I  told  him  yoi^  circum- 


stances, he  replied,  he  would  not  be  the  ruin 
of  any  man  for  the  world  —  and  immediately 
made  ^  this  proposal  himself.  —  Let  him  tak^ 
what  time  he  will  for  the  payment,  said  he; 
or  if  he'll  give  me  his  word,  FU  forgive  him 
the  debt. 

Trade,  Well,  Mr.  Freeman,  I  can  but  thank 
you.  —  'Egad  you  have  made  a  man  of  me 
again!  and  if  ever  I  lay  a  wager  mpre,  may 
I  rot  in  gaol. 

Free.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Tradelove,  I  was 
very  much  concerned,  because  t  waj  the  oc- 
casion, though  very  innocently,  I  protest. 

Trade,  I  dare  swear  you  was,  mr.  Freeman. 

Enter  Colonel  Feignwell,  dressed  as  a 
Dutch  Merchant, 

CohF,  Ha,  mynheer  Tradelove,  Ik  been  sor- 
ry voor  your  troubles — maer  Ik  sal  you  easie 
maken,  Ik  will  -de  gelt  nie  hebben — 

Trade.  I  shall  for  ever  acknowledge  the 
obligation,  sir. 

Free.  But  you  understand  upon  what  con- 
dition, Mr.  Tradelove;  miss  X^ovely. 

CoU  F.  Y;^  de  firow  sal  al  te  regt  setten, 
mynheer. 

.  Trade,  With  all  my  heart,  mynheer;  you 
shall  have  my  consent  to  marry  her  freely — 
'  Free.  Well  then,  as  1  am  a  party  concerned 
between  you,  mynheer  Jan  Van  Timtamtire- 
lercletta Heer  Van  Feignwell  shall  give  you  a 
discharge  of  your  wager  under  his  own  liand, 
— and  you  shall  give  him  your  consent  to 
marry  miss  Lovely  under  yours, — that  is  the 
way  to  avoid  all  manner  of  disputes  hereafter. 

Col  F.  *Ya,  weeragtig. 

Trade.  Ay,  ay,, so  it  is,  Mr.  Freeman:  111 
give  it  undei*  mine  this  minute. 

[Sits  down  to  write, 

Col,F\  And  so  Ik  sal.       [Does  the  same. 

Free.  So  ho,  the  house! 

Enter  Drawer, 
Bid  your  master  come  up  —  I'll  see  there  be 
witnesses  enough  to  the  bargain.  [Aside, 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Sack,  Do  you  call,  gentlemen? 

Free.  Ay,  "Mr.  Sackbut,  we  shall  want  your 
hand  here. — 

Trade.  There,  mynheer,  there's  my  consent 
as  amply  as  you  can  desire;  but  you  must 
insert  your  own  nagine,  for  I  know  not  how 
to  spell  it:  I  have  left  a  blank  for  it. 

[Gives  tlie  Colonel  a  Paper. 

C0I.F.  Ya  Ik  sal  dat  well  doen^ 

Free,  Now,  Mr.  Sackbut,  you  and  I  will 
witness  it  [^^^J  write. 

Col,  F.  Daer,  mynheer  Tradelove,  is  your 
discharge.  [Gives  him  a  Paper, 

Trade,  Be  pleased  to  witness  this  receipt 
too,  gentlemen. 

[F^reeman  and  Sackbut  put  their  Hands* 

Free,  Ay,  ay,  that  ,we  w411. 

Col,  F",  vVeil,  mynheer,  ye  most  meer  doen, 
ye  most  myn  voorsprach  to  de  frow  syn. 
.  Free,  He  means  you  must  recommend  him 
to  the  lady. — 

Trade,  That  I  will,  and  to  the  rest  of  my 
brother  guardia ns. 

Col,  K  Wat  voor  de  duyvel,  hcb.  Y$m  meer 
guardians.  °  ^'^^^^  b/KjOX3giL 
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Trefde*  Only  tbree,  mynheer, 

ColK  What  donderhcb  ye  myn  betrocken, 
mpiheer? — IlacI  Ik  flat  gewoeten,  Ik  soude 
eaven  met  you  gcweesl  syn. 

Sack*  But  Mr.  Traddove  is  the  principali 
and  he  can  do  a  great  deal  -vritb  tHe  rest,  sir. 

Free,  And  be  shall  use  his  interest,  I  pro- 
mise you,  mynheer. 

Trade.  I-  will  say  alt  that  ever  I  can  think 
on  to  recommend  you,  mynheer;  and  if  you 
please,  FU  introduce  ^ou  to  the  lady. 

Col,F,  Well,  dat  is  waer  —  Maer  ye  must 
first  spreken  of  myn  to  de  frow,  and  to  oudere 
genllefcnen. 

Free.  Ay,  thefs  the  best  way — and  then  I 
and  the  Heer  Feignwell  will  meet  you  there. 

Tri^e.  I  iVill  go  this  moment^  upon  ho- 
nour— Your  most  ol>edient  humble  servant.  — 
My  speaking  win  do  you  little  ^ood,  myn- 
heer: ha,  h«!  we  have  bit  you,  faith:  hai  na! 

W^ell— my  debts  discharged,  and  as  for  Nan, 

He  has  my  consentrrto^et  her  if  he  can.  \Exii. 

Col.  F.  na,  ha,  ha !  this  was  a  mastei^piece 
of  contrivance,  Freeman. 

Free^  He  hugs  himself  with  bis  supposed 
good  fortune,  and  little  thinks  the  luck^s  on 
our  side  }-rBut  come,  pursue  the  fickle  goddess, 
-while  she*s  in  the  mood — Now  for  the  quaker. 

Col.F.  That's  the  hardest  task. 
Of  all  the  counterfeits  performed  by  man, 
A  soldier  makes  the  simplest  puritan. 

\ExeunL 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L — An  Apartment  in  Primes  House. 

Mnter  Mas.  Prim  and  Miss  Lovblt,  in 
Quaker*s  Dresses,  meetings 

Mrs,  P.  So,  now  I  like  thee,  Anne ;  art  thou 
not  better  without  thy  monstrous  hoop«-coat 
and  patches? — If  heaven  should  make  thee  so 
many  black  spots  upon  thy  face,  would  it  not 
fright  thee,  Anne? 

MissL.  If  it  should  turn  you  inside  out- 
ward, and  show  all  the  spots  of  your  hypo- 
crisy, *twould  fright  me  worse! 

Sfrs.P.  My  hypocrisy!  I  scorn  thy  words, 
Anne:  I  lay  no  haits. 

MissL.  If  you  did,  youM  catch  no  fish, 

Mrs.  P.  yVell,  well,  make  thy  iests^hut  IM 
have  thee  to  know,  Anne,  that  1  could  have 
catched  as  many  fish  (as  thou  calPst  tbeni)  in 
my  time,  as  ever  thou  di^st  with  all  thyiool- 
traps  about  thee. 

Miss  L.  Is  that  the  reason  of  your  formali- 
ty, Mrs.  Prim?  Truth  will  out:  I  ever  thought, 
indeed,  there  was  more  design  than  godliness 
in  the  pinched  cap. 

Mrs.  P.  Go,  thou  art  corrupted  with  reading 
lewd  plays,  and  filthy  romances — Ah !  I  wish  tbou 
art  not  already  too  familiar  with  the  wicked  ones. 

MissL,  Too  familiar  with  the  vricked  ones! 
Pkray,  no  more  of  those  freedoms,  madam — lam 
familiar  with  none  so  wicked  as  yourself— How 
dare  you  thus  talk  to  me!  you,  you,  you,  un- 
worthy woman  you.         \Bursts  into  tears. 


Enter  TRADBLOys. 


Tr€ide.  What  in  tears,  Nancy?  What  have 
you  done  to  her,  Mrs.  Prim,  to  make  her  weep  ? 

Miss  L,  Done  to  me!  I  admire  1  keep  my 
senses  among 'you; — but  I  will  rid  rayaelf  of 
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your  tyranny,  if  there  be  either  law  or  justice 
to  be  had: — Fll  force  you  to  give  me  up  my 
liberty. 

Mrs.  P.  Thou  hast  more  need  to  weep  for 
thy  sins;  Anne — Yea,  for  thy  manifold  sins. 

MissL.  DonH  think  that  Fll  be  still  the  fool 
which  you  have  made  me — No,  lH  wear  wball 
please — go  when  and  where  I  please — and  keep 
what  company  I  think  fit,  and  not  what  yoa 
shall  direct — I  will. 

Trade.  For  my  part,  I  do  think  all  this  very 
reasonable,  miss  Lovely — His  fit  you  should 
have  your  liberty,  and  for  that  very  purpose 
I  am  come. 

Enter  PERmiNKLE  and  Obadiah  Piuh,  cnA 
a  Letter  in  Jus  Hand. 

Per.  I  have  bought  some  black  stockiogs  of 
your  husband,  Mrs.  Prim,  but  he  tells  me  tbc 
glover^s  trade  belongs  i  you?  therefore  1  praj 
you  look  me  out  five  or  six  doxcn  of  mourn- 
ing gloves,  such  as  are  given*  at  funerals,  and 
send  them  to  my  house. 

Obad.  My  friend  Periwinkle  has  got  a  good 
windfall  to-day— seven  hundred  a  year. 

Mrs.  P.  1  wish  thee  joy  .of  it,  neighbour. 

Trade.  What,  is  Sir  Toby  dead  then? 

Per.  He  is!  YouMI  take  care,  Mrs,  Prim. 

Mrs.  Pi  Yea,  I  will,  neighbour. 

Obad.  This  letter  recommendetb  a  sneaker; 
*tis  from  Aminadab  Holdfast  of  Bristol :  per- 
adventure  he  will  be  here  this  ni^bt ;  therefore, 
Sarah,  do  thou  take  care  for  his  receptioo— 
[Gives  her  the  Letter. 

Mrs.  P.  I  will  obey  thee,  f^cilt 

Obad.  What  art  thou  in  the  dumps  >)  ftfi 
Anne  ? 

Trade.  W«  must  marry"  her,  Mr.  Prim. 

Obad.  Why  truly,  if  we  could  find  a  hus- 
band worth  having,  I  should  be  as  glad  to  sec 
her  married  as  thou  wouldst,  neighbour. 

Per.W^W  said,  there  are  but  few  worth  havinf. 

Trade,  1  can  recommend  you  a  man  now, 
that  1  think  you  can  none  of*^ you  have  an  ob- 
jection to! 

Enter  Sir  Philip  Modbcovb. 
Per.  You  recommend  ?  Nay,  whenever  she 
marries,  Tli  recommend  the'  husband — 

Sir  P.  What  must  it  be  a  whafe,  or  arfta-, 
noceros,  Mr.  Periwinkle?  ha,  ha,  ha!  j 
Per.  He  shall  be  none  of  the  fops  at  yoQCj 
end  of  the  town,  with  full  perukes  and  empM 
skulls,  —  nor  yet  any  of  our  trading  gentrj,' 
who  pusxie  the  heralds  to  find  arms  for  their 
coaches. — No,  he  shall  be  a  'man  famous  for. 
travels,  solidity,  and  curiosity — one  who  ha*, 
searched  into  the  profundity  of  nature!  Whet 
heaven  shall  direct  such  a  ojie,  he  shall  havt 
my  consent,  because  it  may  turn  to  the  benefit 
of^  mankind. 

MissL.  The  benefit  of  mankind!  ^Vhal 
would  you  anatomise  me? 

SirP,  Ay,  ay,  madam,  he  would  dissect  yoii« 
Trade.  Or,  pore  over  you  through  a  mH 
crouscope,  to  see  how  your  blood  circBlatfi 
from  the  crovm  of  your  head  to  the  sole  dl 
your' foot— ha,  ha!  but  I  have  a  husband^ 
you,  a  man  that  knows  how  to  improve  yoifl 
fortune;  one  that  trades  to  the  lour  comed 
of  the  globe* 
i)  Tu  b« 
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MisiL.  And  would  send  rae  for  a  venture 
perhaps. 

Trade.  One  that  will  dress  you  in  all  the 
pnde  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
—a  Dutch  merchant,  my  girl. 

Sir  P.  A  Dutchman!  ha,  ha!  there*^  a  hus- 
hand  for  a  fine  Jadv. — Ya  frow,  will  you  meat 
larn  slapen  —  ha,  ha!  he*ll  learn  you  to  talk 
the  language  of  the  hogs,  madam,  ha,  ha ! 

Trade.  fle*Il  teach  you  that  one  merchant 
is  of  more  service  to  a  nation  than  fifty  cox- 
combs, ^is  the  merchant  makes  the  belle, — 
How  would  the  ladies  sparkle  in  the  box,  with- 
out the  merchant?  The  Indian  diamond!  I'he 
Freucfa  brocade!  The  Italian  fan!  The  Flan- 
den  lace!  The  fine  Uutch  holland !  How  would 
ther  vent  their  scandal  over  their  tea-tables  ? 
Ad(1  where  would  your  beaux  have  Cham- 
pagne to  toast  their  mistresses,  were  it  not  for 
the  merchant. 

Obad,  Verily,  neighbour  Tradelove,  thou 
dosi  waste  thy  breath  about  nothing — All  that 
ihoa  hast  said  tendeth  only  to  debauch  youth, 
and  fin  their  heads  with  the  pride  and  fuxui^y 
of  this  World. — The  merchant  is  a  very  great 
frteiid  to  sataoy  and  sendeth  as  many  to  his 
domioions  as  the  pope. 

Per,  Riffht;  I  say  knowledge  makes  the  man. 

Obad,  Yea,  but  not  thy  kind  of  knowledge 
—it  is  the  knowledge  of  truth  —  Search  thou 
for  the  light  within,  and  not  for  baubles,  friend. 

MiisJL  Ah,  study  your  country's  ^ood,  Mr. 
Mwinkle,  and  not  ner  insects. — Rid  you  of 
TOUT  homebred  monsters,  before  you  fetch  any 
rai  abroad.  —  I  dare,  swear  you  have  mag- 

r enough  in  your  own  brain  to  stcM^k  all 
virtuosos  in  Europe  with  butterflies. 
SirP.  By  my  soul,  miss  Nancy's  a  wit 
I   Obad,  That  is  more  than  she  can  say  of 

I  thee,  friend. — Lookye,  *tis  in  vain  to  talk,  when 

I I  meet  a  man  worthy  of  her,  she  shall  •  have 
■y  leave  to  marry  him. 

MissJL  Provided  he  be  of  the  faithful— Was 
i  •here  ever  such  a  swarm  of  caterpillars  to  blast 
I  the  hopes  of  a  woman  1  [^«iW«J  Know  this, 
I  Ihat  you  contend  in  vain :  Til  nave  no  hus- 
band of  your  choosing,  nor  shall  you  lord  tt 
over  me  lontf. — ril  try  the  jpower  of  an  Eng- 
lish senate— Orphans  have  been  redressed  and 
*ills  set  aside  —  and  none  did  ever  (leserve 
their  pity  more.^ — OFeignwelll  where  are  thy 
inAiiiies  to  free  me  from  those  vermin?  Alas! 
1m  task  was  more  difficult  than  be  imagined ! 

A  harder  task  than  what  the  poets  tell 
'  Of  yore,  the  fair  Andromeda  befell ; 
She  but  one  monster  fearM,  Fve  four  to  fear, 
And  see  no  Perseus,  no  deliv'rer  near. 

Enter  ServanL 

.  Serv.  [PTlugpers  io  Obad.']  The  woman 
«  mad. 

SirP,  So  are  you  all,  in  my  opinion.  [Exit 
Serv,  One  Simon  Pure  inquireth  for  tbee. 

[Exit. 

(^^ad.  Friend  Tradelove,  business  requtreth 
■f  presence.' 

Troi/e.  Ohy  I  shan't  trouble  you— Pox  uke 
hunfor  an  unmannejrly  dog—  However,  I  have 
«pt  my  word  with  my  Dutchman*  and  FU 
«*^cc  him  too  for  all  you. 
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Enter  GotOfiBi.  in  a  Quaker^ s  Habit. 
Obad.  Friend  Pure  thou  art  welcome:  how 
is  it  with  friend  Holdfast,   and  all  (j-iends  in 
Bristol?   Timothy  Little  Worth,  John  Slender- 
brain,  and  Christopher  Kecpfaith? 

CoL  F.  A  goodly  company  1  [Aside]  They 
are  all  in  health,  I  thank  thee  for  them. 

Obad,  Friend  Holdfast  writes  me  word,  that 
thou  camest  lately  from  Penns)'lvfinia :  how  do, 
all  friends  there  r 

CoL  F.  What  the  devil  ihall  I  say  ?  I  know 
just  as  much  of  Pennsylvania  as  1  do  of  Bris- 
tol. [Aside. 
Obad,  Do  they  thrive? 
CoL  F.   Yea,  firiend,  the  blessing  of  their 
good  works  fall  upon  them. 

Enter  Mrs*  Prim  ttnd  Miss  LoyfeLY. 
Obad.  Sarah^  know  our  friend  Pure. 
Mrs.  P.  Thou  art  welcome.  [He  salutes  her. 
Col.  F.  Here  comes  the  sum  of  all  my  wishes. 
— How  chiming  she  appears  even  in  that  dis- 
guise !  [Aside. 

Obadk  Whyt  dosI  thou  consider  the  maiden 
so  attentively,  friend. 

CoLF.  1  will  tell  thee:  About  fi>ur  da^s  a^O 
I  saw  a  vision — This  very  maiden,  but  in  rata 
attire,  standing  on  a  precipice,  and  h^^yhd  a 
voice  which  called  me  by  my  name — and  bid 
me  put  forth  my  hand  and  save  her  lirbm  tht 
pit* — I  did  so,  and  methought  the  damsel  grew 
unto  my  side. 
Mrs.  P.  What  tOn  that  portend? 
Obad.  The  damsers  conversion— I  am  per- 
suaded. 

MissL.  Thafs  false,  Fm  sure —  [Aside, 
Obad.  Wilt  thou  use  the  means,  friend  Pure  ? 
Col.  F»  Means!   What  means?  Is  she  not 
thy  daughter,  already  one  of  the  faithful  ? 
Mrs.  P.  No,  alas !  she*s  one  of  the  unfodly* 
Obad.  Pray  thee  mind  what  this  good  man 
will  say  unto  thee:   hk  will  teach  thee  the 
way  thou  shouldst  walk,  Anne. 

miss  ifc  I  know  my  way  without  his  in- 
struction :  I  hopM  to  have  been  qqiet  when,  once 
I  had  put  on  your  odious  formality  here. 

CoL  F.  Then  thou  wearest  it  out  of  com-  ' 
pulsion,  not  dioice,  friend? 

MissL,  Thou  art  in  the  right  of  it,  friend — 
'  Mrs.  P,  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  mimic  the 
good  man?  Ah!  thou  stubborn  girl. 

CoL  F.  Miud  her  not;  she  hurteth  not  me 
—If  thou  wilt  leave  her  alone  with  me,  I  will 
discuss  some  few  points  with  her,  that  may 
perchance  soflen  her  stubbornness,  and  melt 
her  into  compliancy. 

Obad.  Content:  I  pray  thee  put  it  home  to 
her. — Come,  Sarah,  let  us  leave  the  good  man 
•with  her. 

Miss.  L.  [Catching  hold  of  Prim  ;  he  breaks 
loose ;  exeunt  Obad.  €Uid  Mrs.  P.]  What, 
do  }H>u  mean  to  leave  me  with  this  old  en- 
thiisiastical  canter?  l)on*t  tbink  because  I  com- 
plied with  your  formality,  to  impose  your  ri- 
diculous doctrine  upon  me. 

Col.  Ft  1  pray  thee,  young  woman,  mode* 
rale  thy  passion. 

MissL,  I  pray  thee  walk  afler  thy  leader, 
you  will  but  lose  your  labour  upon  me. — 
These  wretches  will  certainly  make  me  jnad! 
CoL  F^  I  am  of  aRiSm^  t^*|HffiWM4>^A*-spirit 
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tellelh  me 'I  shall   concert  thee »  Anne. 

Miss  L,  'Tis  a  lying  spirit,  donH  beliere  it. 

Col,  K  Say*st  thou  so  P  Why  then  ihou  shalt 
concert  m«,  my  angeL 

[Catctiing  her  in  his  arms, 

Miss  L.  [Shrieks']  Ah!  monster,  hold  off, 
or  ni  ie^  thy  eyes  out 

Co/.  Hush !  for  heayen^s  sake— ^ost  thou 
not  know  me?  I  am  FeignwelL 

MissL.  Feignwell. 

Reenter  Osadiah  Prim. 
Ofa,  Pm.  undone!  Prim  here-<^I  'wish  with  all 
imy  soul  I  had  been  dumb, 

Obad.  What  is  the  matter?  Why  didst 
thou  shriek  out,  Anne? 

Mis€.  L*  Shriek,  out  !  Pll  shriek  and  shriek 
again,  cry  murder,  thieves,  or  any  thing,  to 
drown  the  noise  of  that  eternal  babbler, 
you  leave  me  "with  him  any  longer. 

ObatL  Was  that  all?  Fie,  fic,  Anne. 

€oL  F.  No'  matter,  I'll  bring  down  her 
stomach,  FU  warrant  thell — Leave  us,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Obad.  Fare  thee  wqH.  Verily,  I  was  afraid 
the  flesh  bad  got  the  bettef  of  tife  spirit.  {Exit 

CoL  JtZ  My  charming  lovely  woman! 

\jEm6races  her. 

Miss  If  What  meanest  thou  by  this  disguise, 
Feignwell? 

Col.  To  set  thee  free,  if  thou  wilt  per^ 
form  thy  promise. 

Miss  L,  Make  me  mistress  of  my  fortune^ 
and  make  thy  own  conditions. 

Col.  F.  This  night  shall  answer  all  my  wishes. 
— See  here  I  have  the  consent  of  three  of  thy 
guardians  already,  and  doubt  not  but  Prim 
win  make  the  fourth.       [Obadiiih  listening, 

Obad.  I  would  gladly  hear  what  argiiments 
the  good  man  useth  to  bend  her.  JAside, 

Miss.L,  Thy  words  give  me  new  lue,  me- 
thinks. 

Obad.  What  do  I  hear? 
Miss.  L*  Thou  best  of  men^  heaven  meant 
to  bless  me  sure,  when  I  first  saw  thee. 
Obad.  He  hath  mollified  her— >0  wonderful 
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conversion ! 

Col,  F.  [Sofify]  Ha!  Prim  listening. — No 
mofCf  my  fbve,  we  are  observed:  seem  to  be 
edified,  and  give  Vm  hopes  that  thou  wilt 
turn  quaker,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  [Aloud. 
i  am  glad  to  find  that  thou  art  touched  with 
what  f  said  unto  thee,  Anne ;  another  time  I 
will  explain  the  other  article  unto  thee:  in 
the  mean  while  be  thou  dutiful  to  our  friend 
Prim. 

Miss.  L*  I  shall  obey  thee  in  every  thing. 

[Obadiah  comes  /ortvard. 

Obad,  Oh,  what  a  prodigious  change  is  here ! 
Thou  hast  wrought  a  miracle ,  friend !  Anne, 
how  dost  thou  like  the'  doctrine  he  hath 
preached? 

Miss*  L.  So  well,  that  I  could  talk  to' him 
for  ever,  methinks — I  am  ashamed  of  my  for- 
mer folly,  and  ask  your  pardon. 

Col.  F.  Enough,  enough,  that  thou  art  sorry: 
he  is  no  pope,  Anne. 

Obad,  True,  I  am  no  pope,  Anne.  Verily, 
thou  dost  rejoice  me  exceeaingly,  friend :  will 
it  please  thee  to  walk  into  the  next  room,  and 
reiresh  thyself?— Come,  take  the  maiden  by 
the  hand. 

CoL  F.  We  will  follow  thee. 


JSnier  Servant. 
Sero,  There  is  another  Simon  Pure,  inqni- 
reth  for  thee,  master. 

Col.  F.  The  devil  there  is.  [Aside. 
Obad,  Another  Simon  Pure !  I  do  not  know 
him,  is  he  any  relation  of  thine  ? 

Col,  F,  No,  friend,  I  know  him  not— Pox 
take  him:  I  wish  he  were  in  PennsyW;tDia 
again,  with  all  my  soul.  \Jside, 
JIfwj.  Z.  What  shall  I  do? 
Obad,  Bring  him  up. 
Col,  F.  Humph!  tiien  one  of  us  mast  go 
down,  that*scertain»Now  impudence  assist  me. 

Enter  Simon  Pure. 
Obad.  What  is  thy  will  with  me,  fiienJ? 
Simon.  Didst  thou  not  receive  a  letter  from 
Aminadab  Holdfast  of  Bristol,  concerning  ooe 
if| Simon  Pure? 

Obfid.  Yea,  and  Simon  Pure  is  already  here, 
frieqd. 

Coh  F,  And  Simon  Pure  will  stay  h«, 
friend,  if  it  be  possible.  [41^^ 
Simon,  That  s  an  untruth ,  for  I  am  he. 
Col.  F.  Take  thou  heed,  friend,  what  ihoa 
dost  say:  I  do  affirm  that  I  am  Simon  Pure. 

Simon,  Thy  name  may  be  Pure,  itieadf 
but  not  that  Pure. 

CoL  F.   Yea,  that  Pure  which  my  food 
friend,  Aminadab  Holdfast,  wrote  to  myfiieoi 
Prim  about:  the  same  Simon  PUre  that  cane 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  sojourned  in  Bristol 
eleven  days:  thouwouldst  not  take  my  naiM 
from  me,  wouldst  thou? — till  I  have  done 
with  it  [Asifk, 
Simon,  Thy  name !  I  am  astonisheol 
Col.  F,  At  what?  at  thy  own  assurance? 
[Going  up  to  Jiim,  Simon  Pure  starts  badu 
Simon,  Avaunt,  satan,  approach  me  noli 
I  defy  thee,  and  all  thy  works.  * 
Miss,  L.  Oh,  he^ll.  out-cant  hiin.-^UndonC) 
undone  for  ever.  [Asi^ 
CoL  F,  Hark  thee,  fmuA^  thy  sham  wil 
not  take — DonH  exert  thy  voice,  thou  art  loo 
well  acquainted  with  satan  to  start  at  hiia, 
thou  wicked  reprobate-rVVhat  can  thy  desigl 
be  here? 


Enter  a  Servant,  who  gives  Prim  a  Letter, 
Obad,  One  of  these  must  be  a  counteridt 
but  which  1  cannot  say. 

CoL  F.  What  can  that  letter  be  ?  [AUJk 
Simon,  I'hou   must  be  the  devil,  fitleM 
that's  certain ;  for  i|o  human  power  can  spell 
so  great  a  falsehood. 

Obtid.  This  letter  sayeth  that  thou  art  betlel 
acquainted  with  that  prince  of  darkness,  thai 
any  berc—'Read  that,  I  pray  thee,  Siroon. 

[Gives  it  to  the  CototuH 
CoL  F.  Tis  Freeltian*s  h^nd.—  [Read^ 
Ihere  is  a  design  formed  to  rob  j^MM 
house  this  night,  and  cut  your  thrtntt;  am 
for  that  purpose  there  is  a  man  eUsguisti 
like  a  quaker,  tvho  is  to  pass  for  one  Si 
mon  Pure:  the  gang^  whereof  f  am  one 
though  now  resolved  to  rob  no  wnore,  Afli 
been  at  Bristol:  one  of  them  come  in  A 
coach  with  the  quaker,  whose  name  he  hai 
taken;  and  from  what  he  hath  gathers 
from  him,  formed  that  design,  tsndjdidm 
doubt  but  he  should  im/Hiife.MO  far  uttti 
jou  as  to  mm^fB^^'i&^^^he  real  Si 
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moo  Pore,  and  keep  him  (vi^  jroU.  Make 
the  right  use  of  this*  Adieu, — Excellent  well! 

[Aside, 

Obad.  Doii  tbou  hear  this? 

[To  Simon  'Pt4re, 

Simon*  Tea,  but  it  moveth  me  not:  that 
doubtleu  is  the  imposlor. 

[Pointing  at  (he  ColnineL 

Col,  F.  Ah!  thov  wicked  one — ^now  I  con- 
sider thy  face,  I  rememher  tbou  dicUt  come 
op  in  the  leathern  convenience  with  me — 
thou  hadst  a  black  bob-wig  op,  and  a  brown 
camblet  coat  with  brass  buttons-rCanst.  thou 
deny  it,  ha? 

Simon,  Yes,  I  can,  and  with  a  safe  con- 
science too,  friend.  ^ 
Oiad,  Verily,  friend,  thou  art   the  most 
indent  riUain  I  ever  saw. 
^iss  L,  Nay,  then.  Til  have  a  flin^  at  him. 
[i^iVie]  I  remember,  the  face  of  this  fellow 
at  Bath— Ay,  this  is  he  that  pickM  my  lady 
Raffle**  pocket  in  the  grq^e — ^Don^  you  re. 
neniber  that  the  mob  puropM  ^)  'you»  friend  ? 
—This  is  the  most  notorious  rogue — 
•  ^  Simon,  What  does  provoke  thee  to  seek  my 
life?   Thou  wilt  not  hang  me,  wilt  thou, 

VTODgfully  ? 

Oiad.  She  will  do  thee  no  hurt,  nor  thou 
ihalt  do  me  none;  therefore  get  thee  about 
thjr  business,  friend,  and  leave  thy  wicked 
course  of  life,  or  thou  mayst  not  contt  off  so 
laToorably  every  where.  5mmui>  I  pray,  thetj, 
put  bim  forth. 

CoL  F.  Go,  friend,  I  would  advise  thee, 
and  tempt  thy  fate  no  more. 

Simon,  Yes^'I  will  go;  but  it  shall  be  to 
tby  confusion;  I  shall  clear  myself;  I  will 
return  with  some  proofs  that  shall  convince 
Ibce,  Obadiah,  that  thou  art  highly  imposed  on. 

[Exit. 

CoL  F,  Then  there  will  be  no  staying  for 
L  ne,  thafs  certain — what  the  devil  shall  1  do  ? 
^  [Aside, 

Obad,  W^hat  monstrous  wqrks  of  miqttity 
.ire  there  in  this  world,  Simon? 
^  CoU  F,  Yea,  the  aeeis  full  of  vice — *Sdeath, 
1 1  am  so  confounded  i  know  not  what  to  say. 
[  [Aside. 
\  Obad,  Thou  art  disordered,  friend, — art  thou 
|iiot  well? 

i  CoU  F,  My  Mpifit  is  greatly  troubled^  and 
Something  telleth  me,  that  though  I  have 
krought  a  good  work  in  converting  this  maiden, 
[Ais  tender  maiden,  yet  my  labour  will  be 
Lin  vain :  for  the  evil  spirit  figbteth'  against  her : 
had  I  see,  yea  I  see  with  the  eye  of  my  in* 
'-ward  man,  that  satan  will  re-bufiet  her  again, 
whenever  I  withdraw  myself  from  her;  ana 
ihe^  will,  yea,  this  very  damsel  will  return 
agam  to  that  abomination  from  whence  I  have 
Itelriev'd  her,  as  it  were,  yea,  as  if  it  were 
•Bt  of  the  '^yrs  of  the  fieud. — 
Miss  Ih  I  must  second  him.  [Asidc^  What 

i)  Any  gestlenm  or  other  found  with  his  hand  in  his 
Mighkoar'a  pocket,  or  wilh  any  thing  that  he  has  taken 
ffon  the  saU  nelghboar's  pncket,  with  an  intent  to 
steal,  14  fortfawiUi  taken  to  the  nearest  pomp,  and  held 
with  hia  head  below  the  cold  stream*  which  is  pnmped 
npon  hin»  without  intermission,  till  he,  the  said  pick- 
pocket is  half  drowned.  Then  all  the  hoys  of  the  parish 
assaahie  tngether  and  bant  the  poor  wretch  all  throngh 
the  atroeta,  lill  ho  can  find  some  hole  to  hide  himself. 
The  £ngliah,  as  in  the  time  ot  Richard  Ii  seem  to  like 
h>  lake  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  witness  the  fre 
^■Kftt  ho^dng-matahea  in  the  street. 


meaneth  this  struggling  within  me?  I  feel  the 
spirit  resisteth  the  vanities  of  this  w^rld,  but 
the  flesh  is  rebellious,  yea,  the  flesh — 1  gi'eatly 
fear  the  flesh  and  the  weakness  thensof^ 
hum —  1) 

Okad,  The  maid  is  inspir'd.  [Asidel  Pro- 

Sous!  The  damsel  is  nlled  with  the  spirit 
arah. 

Enter  Mrs;  P&jsr* 

Mrs*  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  se6  such 
a  change  in  our  beloved  Anne.  I  came  to 
tell  thee  that  supper  stayeth  for  thee. 

Col,  F'  I  am  not  disposed  for  thy  food; 
my  spirit  longeth  for  more  delicious  meat  !— 
fam  would  1  redeem  this  maiden  from  tbM 
tribe  of  sinners,  and  break  thote  cerdt  asun- 
der wherewith  she  is  bound^hum — ' 

Miss  L,  Sqreething  -whispers  in  mY'  ears, 
methinks —  that  I  must  be  svbiect  iou  the  will 
of  this  good  man,  and  from  him'  only  tnust 
hope  for  consolation — hum— -It  also  telleth  me 
that  I  am  a  chosen  vessel  to  jrais^  up  seed 
to  the  faithful,  and  that  thou  mUst  consent 
that  we  two  be  one  flesh  according  to  the 
word — hum — 

Obad,  What  a  revelation  is  here!  This  is 
certainly  ps^rt  of  thy  visioa,  friend;  this  is 
the  maiden's  growing  unto  thy  side:  ah!  with 
what  willingness  should  i  give  thee  my  con- 
sent, could  I  give  thee  her  fortune  too—hut 
thou  wilt  never  get  the  consent  osf  the  vricked 
ones. 

CpL  F.  I  wish  I  was  sure  o£  yonrs.  [Aside, 
Obqd,  Thy  soul  rejoiceth,  yea,  rejoiceth,  I 
say,  to  find  the  spirit  within  thee ;  ibr  lo,  it 
moveth  thee  with  natural  aviation — yea,  with 
natwral  ^git^tion  H)vi^ds  this  good  man--yea» 
it  stiireU)}  HI  one  my  say-r-yea,  verily  I  say, 
it  s^rntth  up  thy  incl<Bation-r-yea,  as  one 
w^ld  Mir  ^  pnddina. 
All,  Hu  m  I 

MisiS  JL  I  see,  I  s«e|  th»  apirit  guiding  of 
th^  hand,  good  Obadiah  Frim,  and  now  be« 

now 
and 


hold  them  art  signing  thy  ^nsent-^and 
I  sea  myself  within  thy  arms,  my  friend  _ 
brother,  vea,  I  am  become  bone  of  thy  bone, 
and  flesh  of  thy  flesh.   [Embracing  him] 
Hum— 

Mrs,  P.  The  spirit  hath  greatly  moved  them 
both — friend  Prim,  thou  must  consent ;  there^s 
no  resisting  of  the  spirit ! 

Obad,  Fetch  me  the  pen  and  ink,  Sarah — 
and  my  hand  shall  confess  ifs  obedience  to 
the  spirit.  [Exit  Mrs,  PHtn, 

Col,  F,  I  wish  it  were  ov«r. 

Reenter  Mas.  PfCrii,  with  Pen  and  Ink, 
Miss  L,  I  tremble  lest  this  quaking  rogue 
should  return,  and  spoil  all.  [Aside, 
Obad,  Here,  friend,  do  thou  write  what 
the  spirit  prompteth,  and  I  will  sign  it. 

[Col,  L,  sits  down. 
Col,  F.    [Reads']  This  is  to  certify  aW 

l)  This  Aum  is  intended  to  expvess  the  long  sigh,  or 
rather  groan,  thai  is  performed  hj  the  Quakers,  at  the 
end  of  a  speech  to  which  the  spirit  has  moved  them. 
Th«  aolor  makes  tliis  irreaitftibly  eomic  on  the  stage, 
b^  clasping  his  handa,^  sticking  his  elbows  close  to  hia 
side,  his  feat  close-joined  and  completely  straight,  head 
and  eyes  raised  towards  the  ceiling,  and  then,  in  this 
positiuHi  r«iso*  himself  on  hia  toes  at  the  beginning  of 
tho  word  hu— and  enforces  the  '9H2WK|]X»  degrees 
coming  down  again  en  hii  ^h'eVla'At^ftd^baNftotnt-- 
hia  tkumba  twirlin^apidly  in  the  mcanVme, 
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tvfiom  it  may  concern,  (hai  I  do  freely 
give  4tll  my  right  and  title  in  Anne  Lorelyi 
lo  Simon  Pure,  and  my  full  consent  iheU 
she  shall  become  his  anfe  according  to  the 
form  of  marriage,  JTitness  my  hand* 
ObtUL,  Tliat's  enough — give  me  the  pen. 

{Signs  it 

Enter  Bbtty,  running  to  Miss  Lovely. 

Betty,  Oh!  madam,  madam,  here*s  the 
quaking  man' again:  he  has  brought  a  coach- 
man,  and  two  of  three  more. 

Miss  L*  Ruin*d  past  redemption! 

[Aside  to  Oie  Colonel 

CoL  jP«  No,  no;  one  minute  sooner  had 
«|u>ird  'all;.  but  no%y— here*s  company  coming, 
friend,  gire  nl^  tbe  paper. 

{Going  to  Prim  hastily. 

Obad.  Here,  it  is,^  Simon;  and  I  wish  thee 
happy  wfth  the  maiden. 

miss  A.Tis  done ;  and  no  vir,deYil,do  thy  worst. 

Enter  Simon  Puas^  Coachman,  md  offters. 

Simon^  I^ook  thee,  friend,  I  have  brought 
these  people  to  satisfy  thee  that  I  am  not  tnat 
impostor  which  thou  didst  take  me  for:  this 
is  the  man  that  did  drive  the  leathern  con- 
veniency^  and  brought  me  from  Bristol — and 
this  is — 

CoL  F*.  Lookye,  friend,  to  save  the  court 
the  trouble  of  examining  witnesses*^ I  plead 
guilty,  ha,  ha! 

OoaiL  -How^s  this  ?  Is  not  thy  nikne  Pure  then  ? 

Col.  K  No,  really,  sir;  i  only  made  bold 
with  this  gentleman^s  name — but  here  I  give 
it  up  safe  and  sound :  it  has  done  the  business 
I  had  occasion  for,  and  now  I  intend  to  wear 
my  own,  which  shall  be  at  his  service  upon 
the  same  occasion  at  any  time.— Ha,  ha,  ha: 

Simon*  Oh !  the  wickedness  of  the  age ! 

[Exit  Coachman,  etc, 

Obad*  I  am  struck  numb  with  thy  impu- 
dence, Anne;  thou  hast  deceivM  me^and per- 
chance undone  thyself. 

Mrs.  P.  Thou  ai4  a  dissembling  bag^ge,  and 
<faanie  will  overtake  thee.  {Exit 

Simon,  I  am  grieved  to  see  thy  wife  so  much 
troubled  \  I  will  follow  and  console  her.  [ExiL 

^Snter  Aert>ant. 
Serp,  Thy  brother  guardians  inquire  for  thee 
here  is  anotlier  man  with  them. 

Miss Who  can  that  other  man  be? 


[To  Col.  K 

of mil 


Col,  E,  Tis  Freeman,  a  friend  ot  mine,  whom 
I  ordered  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  guardians  here. 

Enier  Sm  Philip  Modelove,  Tradelove, 
i'sRiwiMKLE,  and  Freeman. 

Free,  Is  all  safe?  Did  mjr  letter  do  you  ser- 
vice? [Aside  to  the  Colonel. 

ColF.  All,  alPs  safe!  ample  service.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  Miss  Nancy,  how  dost  do,  child? 

Miss  L.  Don\  call  me  miss,  friend  Philip; 
my  name  is  Anne,  thou  knowest-^ 

Si^P.  Wh^t,  is  the  girl  metamorphosM? 

Miss  L,  I  wish  thou  wert  so  mctamorphosM. 
Ah!  Philip,  throw  off  that  gaudy  attire,  and 
wear  the  dothes  becoming  thy  age. 

Obad,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  these  men.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  My  age!  the  woman  is  possessed. 

Col.  E,  No,  thou  art  possessed  ratheri  friend. 


Trade,  Harkye,  miss  Lovely,  one  word  with 
you.  [Takes  hold^  of  her  Hand. 

Col,  E.  This  maiden  is  my  wife,  thanks  to  mv 
friend  Prim,  and  thou  hast  no  business  villi 
her.  [Takes  her  from  him. 

Trade,  His  wife !  harkye,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Per.  Whj  you  have  made  a  very  line  piece 
of  work  of  it,  Mr.  Prim* 

Sir  P.  Married  to  a  quaker!  thou  art  a  fme 
fellow  to  be  left  guardian  to  an  orphan  truly 
— there's  a  husband  for  a  young  lady! 

CoL  E.  "When  I  have  put  on  my  bean 
dothef,  sir  Philip,  you'll  like  me  better—- 

Sir  P.  Thou  wilt  make  a  very  scurvy  bean 
— friend — 

CoL  E.  I  bdieve  I  can  prove  it  under  y<nir 
band  that  you  thought  me  a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman in  the  Park  t'other  day,  about  thirty-sit 
minutes  after  eleven;  will  you  take  a  pinch, 
sir  Philip  ? — One  of  the  finest  snuff-boxes  joa 
ever  saw.  [Offers  him  snuff. 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  am  overjoyed,  Yaith  I 
am,  if  thou  be'st  the  gentleman — I  own  I  did 
give  my  consent  io  the  gentleman  I  bnougbt 
here  to-day — but  whether  this  is  he  1  can't  be 
positive. 

ObiuL  Canst  thou  not! — Now  I  think  tbon 
art  a  fine  fellow  to  be  lefl  guardian  to  an  or- 
phan.— ^Thou  shallow-brain'd  shuttlecock,be  may 
Le  a  pickpocket  fpr  aught  thOu  dost  know. 

Per.  You  would  have  been  two  rare  feUows 
%b  have  been  entrusted  with  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  her  fortune,  would  ye  not,  think  ye? 
But  Mr.  Tradelove  and  myself  shall  take  care 
of  her  portion. — 

Trade.  Ay,  ay,  so  we  will— Didn't  you  tell 
me  the  Dutch  merchant  desired  me  to  meet 
him  here,  Mr.  Freeman? 

EYee.  I  did  so,  and  I  am  sure  he  vrill  be 
here,  if 'you'll  have  a  little  patience. 

Co/,  What  is  Mr.  Tradelove  impatient? 
Nay,  then,  ib  ben  gereet  voor  your,  he  be, 
Jan  Van  Timtamtirelereletta  Heer  Van  Feign- 
well,  vergeeten! 

Trade.  Oh!  pox  of  the  name!  what  have 
you  trick'd  me  loo,  Mr.  Freeman? 

CoL  E.  Trick'd,  Mr.  Tradelove!  did  not  1 
give  you  two  thousand  pounds  for  your  con- 
sent fairly?  And  now  do  you  tell  a  gentleman 
he  has  trick'd  you? 

Per,  So,  so,  you  arc  a  pretty  guardian, 
'faith,  to  sell  your  charge:  what,  aid  you  look 
upon  her  as  part  of  your  stock  ? 

Obad.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  glad  thy  knavery  is 
found  out,  however — I  confess  the  maiden  Over- 
reached me,  and  I  had  no  sinister  end  at  all 

Per.  Ay,  ay,  one  thing  or  other  over-reached 
you  all, — but  I'll  take  care  he  shall  never  fin- 
ger a  penny  of  her  money,  I  warrant  you— 
over-reach'd,  quotha !  Why  I  might  have  been 
over-reach'd  too,  if  I  had  no  more  wit:  I  doi^ 
know  but  this  very  fellow  may  be  him  that 
was  directed  to  me  from  Grand  Cairo  t'other 
day.   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

CoLE.  The  very  same. 

Per.  Are  you  so,  sir?  but  your  trick  would 
not  pass  upon  me. 

CoL  E  No,  as  you  say,  at  that  time  it  did 
not,  that  was  not  my  lucky  hour— but,  harkye, 
sir,  I  must  let  you  into  one  secret*— you  may 
kel^p  honest  ^M2|o,^3^S)S^^f^l^3^  ^ 
your  undey  sir  Toby  PenwinSle,  is  not  dead 
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~fo  tbe  charga  of  mourning  will  be  saved, 
ba,  ba,  ba  !^DonH  you  remember  Mr.  Pillage, 
jour  uncIe^s  stevard  ?  Ha,  ba,  ba ! 

Per.  Not  dead !  I  begin  to  fear  I  am  trick*d  too. 

CoA  DonH  you  remember  tbe  signing  of 
a  lease,  Mr.  Periwinkle  ? 

Per*  Wei],  and  wbat  signifies  tbat  lease,  if 
mr  unde  is  not  dead  ^Ha !  I  am  siue  it  was 
a  lease  I  signed. — 

CoLfl  Ay»  but  it  was  a  lease  for  life,  sir, 
and  of  tbis  oeautiful  tenement,  I  tbank  yoi^. 

[Taking  hold  of  MUs  Lovelj, 

Omnes.  Ha,  ba,  bal  Neigbbour's  fare. 

fyee.  So  tben,  I  find,  you  are  all  tricked,  ba,  ha ! 

Per,  I  am  certain  1  read  as  plain  a  lease 
as  CTer  I  read  in  my  life, 

CoLF,  You  read  a  lease  I  grant  you;  but 
jou  sign'd  this  contract.  [Shofving  a  Paper, 

Per,  How  durst  you  put  this  trick  upon 
me,  Mr.  Freeman?  Oidnt  you  tell  me  my 
uode  was  dying? 

fy-ee.  And  would  tell  you  twice  as  much 
to  serre  my  firiend,  ha,  ba! — 

Sir,  P,  VVlial,tbe  learned  and  famous  Mr.  Pe- 
riirinkle  choua*d  too ! — Ha,  ba,  ba ! — I  shall  die 
with  laughing,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Trade.  Vvell.  since  you  have  out-witted  us 
aD,  pray  you  what  andTwho  are  you,  sir? 

SirP,  Sir,  the  gentleman  is  a  fine  gentle- 
Baii.^1  am  glad  you  have  got  a  person,  ma* 


dam,  who  understands  dress  and  good  breed*- 
iog.<— I  was  resolred  she  sbonld  haTe  one  of 
my  choosing. 

Trade,  A  beau!  nay,  then,  she  is  finely 
belpM  up. 

Mi'ss  JL,  Why  beaus  are  great  ewconaagers 
of  trade,  sir,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

€ol,F,  Lookye,  sentlemen — I  am  the  per- 
son who  can  give  toe  best  account  of  myself; 
and  I  must  beg  sir  Philip's  pardon,  when  I 
tell  him,  that  I  have  as  muob  aversion  to  what 
be  calls  dress  and  breeding,  as  I  have  to  tbe 
enemies  of  my  religion.  1  have  had  the  ho~ 
nour  to  serve  bis  majesty,  and.  beaded  a  regi- 
ment of  the  bravest  fellows  that  ever  pusbM 
bayonet  in  the  throat  of  a  Frenchman;  and 
notwithstanding  tbe  fortune  thie  lady  brin^ 
me,  whenever  my  country  wants  my  aid,  this 
sword  and  arm  are  at  her  service. 

And  now,  my  fair,  if  thoult  but  deign  to  smile, 
I  meet  a  recompense  for  all  my  toil: 
Love  and  religion  ne*er  admit  restraint, 
And  force  makes  many  sinners,  tidt  one  saint; 
S^xW  firee  as  air  tbe  active  mind'  does  rove. 
And  searches  proper  objects  tot  \\s  love ; 
Rut  that  once  fix*d,  Uis  past  the  power  of  art 
To  chase  the  dear  idea  from  the  breart: 
*Tis  liberty  of  choice  that  sweetens  life. 
Makes  the  glad  husband,  and  the  happy  wife. 

{Exeunt, 
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ACTXD  at  tbe  ThMttr«  Royai  m  JJnajlaaa  1709*  At  the  rehaarMl  of  it,  Mr.  WilU  had  m  mean 
kit  Dirt  (Sir GMrga  Airy)  that  one.momiag  ia  a  pa<«ion  he  threw  it  off  the  ■lace  into  the  pit,  and  sw( 
vottU  (it  to  hear  aoeh  stuff.  The  poor  frighted  poeteu  (Mrs.  Centlivre)  hcggcd'  bim  with  teara  to  take  it  i 
ke  didmntteriBgly :  and  about  the  latter  end  of  April  the  play  was  acted  for  the  first  time.  There  had  be< 


AcTXD  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Dnnylaae  1709* ,   At  the  reheanal  of  it,  Mr.  WilU  had  ao  mean  on  Opinioa  of 
"  ...        .  ^  rwrore  that  nohodr 

it  up  again*  whicB 

^  .  ,  .„  .   1  been  scarcely  any 

tktt|  nenlioned  of  it  In  the  town  before  it  came  ontj  but  those  who  had  heard  of  it,  were  told  it*waa  a  silly  thing 
Vrilirn  by  «  woman ;  that  the  players  had  90  opinion  of  ii,  etc,  and  on  the  first  dsy  there  was  a  very  poor  house,  scarce- 
ly chsrgcs.  Under  theae  circumstances  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  play  appeared  to  much  advantage ;  the  audience 
ealy  came  there  for  want  of  another  place  to  go  to;  but  without  any  ezpeclallon  of  being  much  diverted.  They  ' 
vwe  jawniag  at  the  beginning  of  it,  but  ware  agreeably  siir^rised,«mure  and  more  every  act,  till  at  last  the  house  rung 
villi  ss  much  applause  as  was  possible  to  be  given  by  so  thin  an  audience.  The  next  day  there  was  a  better  houto, 
u4  the  third  crowded  for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  and  so  it  continued  till  tbe  thirteenth.  To  do  justice  to  the  ao^ 
ther,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  although  the  language  of  it  u  rery  indifferent,  and  the  plot  mingled  with  some  im- 
pnbsbilitics,  yet  the  amnsing  sprighdineas  of  business,  and  the  natural  impertinence  in  the  character^  of  Marplot,  make 
•mttdersble  amends  for  the  above-mentioned  deficiencies,  and  render  it  even  to  this  hour  sn  entertaining  performance. 
Tb«  dimb  scene  of  ^ir  George  with  Miraqda,  and  the  history  of  the  garden  gate ,  are  both  borrowed  n'om  Ben  Jon- 
Na's  comedy  of  Th*  DtviPa  an  A—.  This  play  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Somers.  8ir  Richard  Steele,  speaking  of  i^ 
Mf>*  "  The  plot  and  the  incidents  are  laid  trith  that  subtility  of  spirit  whieh  is  peculiar  to  females  of  wit,  and  is  very 
Ml4om  well  performed  by  those  of  the  ether  sex,  in  whom  craft  in  love  is  an  aet  of  intenlivn,  and  not,  as  with  women* 
tke  effect  of  nature  and  inatinct." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

SUL  GEORGE  AIRY.    1  CHARLES.  |    MARPLOT.       |  MIRANDA.       |  PATCH. 

SIR  FRAKOS  GRIPE.  J  SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFPICK.  |    WHISPER.         |  ISABINDA.        |  SCENTWELI.. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  \,^The  Park. 
Enter  Sir  George  Airt,  meeting  Charles 
Quwies,  Ha!  sir  George  Airy  a  birding 
I  ^  early !  What  forbidden  game  rousM  you 
^  soonr  for  no  lawful  occasion  could  ioTite 
I  >  person  of  your  (igure  abroad  at  such  un* 
I  Miioiuihle  hours  i). 

>)  The  people  of  fashion  in  London,  in  order  to  avoid 
their  aversion,  mixfaig  with  persona  of  any  other  rank 
<baa  ihcir  own,  turn  the  night  into  day,  end  the  day 

L 


SirG,  There  are  some  men,  Charles,  whom 
fortune  has  leA  free  from  inquietudes,  who 
are  diligently  studious  to  find  out  ways  and 
means  to  make  thenMeUes  uneasy. 

Cfiarles,  Is  it  possible  that  any  thing  in  na- 
ture can  ruiTIe  the  temper  of  a  man  whom 
the  four  seasons  of  tbe  year  compliment  with 
as  many  thousand  pounds ;  nay,  and  a  lather 
at  rest  with  his  ancestors? 

into  night;  so  that  noon  with  Utem  is  genfrally  early 
in  the  morning,  sa+j^^tiJ^i^By^fei^^QWei**' 
words  afternoon-  audi  night  are  entirely  liP  out. 


Q3B 


Sir  €r.  Why,  there  it  is  now !  a  man  that 
wants  money  ibinks  none  can  be  unhappy 
that  has  it;  but  my  affairs  are  in  such  a  whim*- 
sical  posture  that  it  will  require,  a  calculation 
of  my  natltity  to  find  if  my  gold  will  relieye 
me  or  not. 

CheiTles:  Ha,  h^i  ha !  never  consult  the  stars 
about  that; 'gold  has  a  power  beyond  them. 
Th^  what  can  thy  business  be  that  gold  won't 
serve  thee  =in? 

Sir  G\  Why  IVn  in  love. 

Charles^  In  lovel — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  in  love! 
•—Ha,  ha,  ha^  ha!'  with  what,  pr'ythee?  a 
cherub?  • 

Sir  G»  No ;  with  a  woman. 

€7Aar/4^5'«  A  woman !  good.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
and  gold  not  help  thee  r 

Sir  G*  But  suppose-  I'm  in  love  with  two — 

Charles.  Ay,*  it  thou'rt  in  love  with  two 
hundred,  gold  will  fetch  'em,  i  warrant  thee, 
boy.   But*  who  ii*  they?  who  are  they?  come. 

Sir  G,  One  is  a  lady  whose  face  I  never 
saw,  httt'^witfy  to  a  miracle;  the  other  beauti- 
ful as  Venus — 

Charles,  And  a  fool — 

G,  For  aught  I  know,  for  I  never  spoke 
ta  her$  k^t  you  can  inform  me.  I  am  diarm'4 
by  the  wit  of  the  one,  and  die  for  the  beauty 
of  the  other. 

Charles,  And  pray  which  are  you  in' quest 
of  now? 

Sir  G.  I  prefer  the  sensual  pleasiire;  I'm 
for  her  Fve  seen,  who  Is  thy '  ikther's  ward, 
Miranda. 

Chcwles,  Nay,  then  I  pity  you;  for  the  Jew. 
my  father,  will  no  more  part  with  her  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  than  he  would  with  a 
guinea  to  keep  me  from  starving. 

Sir  G,  Now  you  see  gold  can't  do  every 
thing,  Charles. 

Charles*  Yes ;  for  'tis  her  gold  that  bars  ttky 
father's  gate  against  you. 

SirG.  Why»  if  he  be  this  avaricious  wretch, 
how  cam'st  thou  by  such  a  liberal  education? 

Charles,  Not  a  souse  out  of  his  pocket.  I 
assure  you:  I  had  an  uncle  who  defray 'd  tnat 
charge;  but  for  some  little  wildness  of  youth, 
though  he  made  me'  his  heir,  left  dad  my 
guardian  till  I  came  to  years  of  discretion, 
which  I  presume  the  old  gentleman  will  never 
think  I  am;  and  now  he  has  got  the  estate 
into  his  clutches,  it  does  me  no  more  good 
than  if  it  lay  in  Prester  John's  M  dominions. 
.  Sir  G.  Vvhat,  Canst  thou  fina  no  stratagem 
to  redeem  it? 

Charles.  I  have  made  many  ^essays  to  no 
purpose;  though  want,  the  mistress  of  inven- 
tion, still  tempts  me  on,  yet  still  the  old  fox 
is  too  cunning  for  me.  — 1  am  -  upon  my  last 
project,  which  if  it  fails,  then  for  my  last  re- 
fuge, a  brovna  musket') 

Si*-  G,  What  is't?  can  I  assist  thee? 

diaries,  Not  yet;  when  you  can,  I  have 
confidence  enough  in  you*  to  ask  it. 

Sir  G.  I  am  always  ready.   But  what  does 

1^  A  certain  priMl  of  the  nmo  of  John,  is  said  to  hare 
travelled  into  ih«  motniUina  of  Thibet,  and  there  to 
hare  founded  the  religion  of  Dalai  Lamaf  sometime 
in  the  iith  cenlorj.  A  farther  account  it  to  he  seen 
io  tlie  History  of  the  Chnrch. 

•  )  The  ^soldiers  call  their  xmitket .  "brown  Besa;" 
means  berr  to  enlist  fur  a  soldier. 
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he  intend  to  do  whfa^  Miranda  ?  Is  she  to  be 
sold  in  private,  or  will  he  put  her  up  by  way 
of  auction,  at  who  bids  most?  If  so,  egad  Fm 


for  him;  my  gold,  as  you  say,  shall  be  sub* 
servient  to  my  pleasure. 

Charles,  To  deal  ingenuonsly  with  you,  sir 
George,  I  know  very  little  of  her  or  borne; 
for'  since  my  uncle  s  death,  and  my  return 
from  travel,  I  have  never  been  well  with  my 
father;  he  thinks  my  expenses  too  great,  and 
I  his  allowance  too  little;  he  never  sees  me 
but  he  quarrels,  and  to  avoid  that  I  shun  bis 
house-  as  much  as  possible.  The  report  is  he 
intends  to  marry  her  himselif. 
Sir  G,  Can  she  consent  to  it? 
diaries.  Yes,  faith,  so  they  say:  but  I  teH 
you  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter.  I 
fancy  sbe  plays  the  mother-in-law  already, 
and  sets  the  old  gentleman  on  to  do  mischieC 
Sir  G.  Then  I  have  your  fi*ee  consent  to 
get  her? 

Charles.  Ay,  and  my  helping  hand,  if  oc- 
casion be. 

Sir  G.  Poh!  yonder's  a  fool  coming  this 
way;  let's  avoid  him. 

Charles,  What,  Marplot?  No,  no,  he's  ray 
instrument;  there's  a*  thousand  conveniences 
in  him ;  he'll  lend  me  his  money  when  he  has 
any,  run  of  my  errands,  and  be  proud  on  it; 
in  short,  he'll  pimp  for  me,  lie  for  me,  'dnnk 
for  me,  do  any  thing  but  fight  for  me;  and 
that  I  trust  to  my  own  arm  for. 
'  Sir  G.  Nay,  then  he's  to  be  endured ;  I  ne- 
ver knew  his  qualifications  befora. 

Enter  Marplot,  npiih  a  Patch  ttcross  his 
Face, 

Mar,  DearCharies,  yours — Ha!  sir  George 
Airy!  the  man  in  the  world  I  have  an  am- 
bition to  be  known  to!  [Aside}  Give  me  thy 
hand,  dear  boy. 

Charles,  A  good  assurance !  But  harkye,  bow 
came  your  beautiful  countenance  clouded  ni 
the  wrong  place? 

Mar,  iBiu^t  confess  His  a  little  mal-a-pro- 
pos;  but  no  matter  for  that  A' word  with 
you,  Charles.  Pr'ythee  intrpduce  me  to  sir 
George — be  is  a  man  of  wit,  and  I'd  give  ten 
guineas  to — 

Charles,  When  you  have  'em,  you  mean. 

Mar,  Ay,  when  I  have  'em ;  pugh,  pox,  you 
cut  the  thread  of  my  discourse — I  would  give 
ten  guineas,  I  say,  to  be  rank'd  in  his  acquain- 
tance.   But,  pr'ythee,  introduce  me. 

Charles,  VVell,  on  condition  you'll  give  us 
a  true  account  how  you  came  by  that  mounn 
ing  nose,  I  will. 

Mar,  rU  do  it 

Charles,  Sir  George,  here's  a  gentleman  has 
a  passionate  desire  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Sir  G.  Oh!  I  honour  men  of  the  sword! 
and  I  presume  this  gentleman  is  lately  come 
firom  Spain  or  Portu^l — by  his  scars. 

Mar,^  No  really,  sir  Georffe,  mine  sprung 
from  civil  fury.  Happening  last  night  into  the 
groom  porler^s — 1  had  a  strong  indinatiott  to 
&o  ten  guineas  with  a  sort  of  a,  ^ort  of  a-^ 
kind  of  a  milksop,  as  I  thought  A  pox  of  the 
dice!  he  flung  out.  and  my  pockets  being 
empty,  as  Charles  knows  they  often  are,  he 
prosed  a  %uv\f^mft^m^lteM^^iii  broke  ny 
face  for  my  nefictency. 


SaHE  1.] 

Sir  G,  Ha,  ha !  and  did  not  jon  draw  P 
Mar.  Draw,  sir!  why  I  did  hut  lay  my  hand 
upon  my  sword  to  make  a  swift  renreat,  and 
he  roar*d  out.  Now  the  deel  a  ma  sal,  sir, 
gin  ye  touch  yer  steel  1  sc  whip  mine  through 
yer  wem.  ^) 

'  Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Charles,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Safe  was  the  word. 
So  you  walkM  oA*,  I  suppose. 

if  or.  Yes,  for  1  avoid  nghting,  purely  to  he 
semceable  to  my  friends,  you  know — • 

Sir  G.  Your  friends  are  much  obliged  to 
you,  sir:  I  hope  youMl  rank  me  in  that  number. 

Man  Sir  George,  a  bow  from  the  side-box,*) 
or  to  be  seen  in  your  chariot,  binds  me  ever 
yo«ri. 

Sir  G.  Trifles ;  yov  may  command  Vm  when 
jM  please. 

Charles,  Provided  he  may  command  you. 

Mar.  Me!  why  I  Kve  for  no  other  purpose 
^ir  George,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  cares« 
scd  by  most  of  the  reigning  toasts  of  the 
towniFlltelPem  you  are  the  finest  gentleman — 

Sir  G.  No,  no,  pr'ythee  let  me  alone  to  tell 
die  ladies^my  parts — Can  you  conrey  a  let- 
ter upon  occasion,  br  deliver  a  message  with 
an  air  of  business,  ha  ? 

Mar.  With  the  assurante  of  a  page  and 
liie  ^vity  of  a  statesman. 

Str  G,  You  know  Miranda? 

Mar.  What!  my  sister  ward?  "^hy,  her 
cnardian  is  mine ;  we  are  fellow  sufferers.  Ah, 
be  is  a  covetous,  cheating,  sanctified  curmud 
geon:  that  sir*  Francis  Gripe  is  a  daranM  old 
— Bypocritical — 

Charies.  Hold,  hold;  I  suppose,  friend,  you 
fonret  that  he  is  my  father. 

Mar.  i  ask  your  pardon,  Charles,  but  it  is 
Ibr  your  sake  I  hate  him.  Well,  I  say,  the 
world  is  mistaken  in  him;  his  outside  piety 
makes  him  every  man^  executor,  and  his  in- 
side canning  makes  him  ever)*  heir*s  gaoler. 
"Egad,  Cbanea,  Fm  half  persuaded  that  thourH 
vmt  ward  too,  and  never  of  bis  getting — for 
nerer  were  two  things  so  unlike  as  you  and 
jour  father;  be  scrapes  up  every  thmg,  and 
tWu  spend^st  every  thing;  every  body  is  in 
debted  to  him,  and  thou  art  iiidebtcd  to  every 
body. 

Charles.  Yoa  are  very  free,  Mr.  Marplot. 

Mar.  Ay^  I  give  and  take,  Charies — you  may 
be  as  free  with  me,  you  know. 

Sir  G.  A  pleasant  fellow. 

Charles.  The  dog  is  diverting  sometimes, 
or  there  would  be  no  enduring  his  imperti- 
nence. He  is  pressing  to  be  employed ,  and 
willing  to  execute;  but  some  ill  fate  generally 
attends  all  he  undertakes,  and  he  oftener  spoils 
m  intrigue  than  helps  it 

Mar.  I  have  always  your  good  word,  but 
if  1  miscarry'  *tis  none  of  my  fault;  I  follow 
my  instructioBS. 

Charles.  Yes,  witness  the  merchant's  wife. 

^ar.  Pish,  pox!  that  was  an  accident. 
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0  Now  the  deril  Ii«t«  mv  ■ 
rtcel  (aword)  I  will  whip 
wrm  (belly). 

The  flide-hox  il  l1i«Th«atrep  where  the  English  k«]le« 
mi  heanx  ipert  ihcir  beet  looks,  tad  dresses. 
*)  Ladies  who  oa  eccovat  of  their  beaaty  (sometimes  on 
BccouQt  of  their  phitanthropjr)  nsrd  lo  be  toasted  (to 
WYt  their  healths  drank),  in  " 
•f  gcatleinen  •fimr  dinner. 


soal«  sir,  if  ye  touch  yonr 
^thrust)  mine  through  yonr 


all  fashionable  societies 


Sir  G.  What  was  it,  pryhee? 
Mar,  Nay,  Charies,  now  donH  expose  your 
friend. 

Charles.  Why,  you  mu^l  fsuow  I  had 
a  certain  merchant  my  bunling  hoi^es,  and 
was  to  have  met  his  wife  in  his  absence.  Sead^  • 
ing  him  along  with  my  groom  to  nx&Vf:  the 
compliment,  and  lo  deliver  ;t  Ijiii'j  iLfi  IrttU 
at  tlie  same  time,  what  dor.*;  lio  Imt  i^ive^ 
the  '  aiband  the  letter  and  ol  ttrs  Hlt  Uii: 

J/ar.  Why  to  be  sure  I  did  offer  hor  the 
horses,  and  I  remember  you  was  even  with 
me,  for  you  denied  the  letter  to  be  yours,  and 
swore  I  bad  a  design  upon  her,  which  my 
hours  paid  for.  ■  ' 

CfuMrles,  Come,  sir  George,  let's  walk  round 
if  you  are  not  engaged,  for  I  have  sent,  ray 
man  upon  a  little  earnest  business,  and  I  have 
ordered  him  to  bring  me  the  answer  into  the 
Park. 

M€w^  Business  I  and  i  not  know  it!  'Egad 
rU  watch  him.  .  .  {AsHde. 

Sir  G.  I  must  beg  your  pardon^  CaarleSy  1 
am  t»  meet  your  faUier. 

Charles.  My  father! 

Sir  G,  Ay,  and  about  the  oddest  bargain 
perhaps  you  ever  beard  of;  but  FU  net  iibpart 
till  I  know  the  success. 

Mar,  What  can  his  business  be  with  sllr 
Francis?  Now  would  I  give  all  the  world  to 
know  it  Why  the  devil. should  not  one  knew 
every  man*s  concerns!  "^^jdside* 

Charles,  Prosperity  io\  whatever  it  be:  I 
have  private  affairs  too:  over  a  bottle  we^U 
compare  notes.  ' 

Mar,  Charles  knows  I  love  a  dass  as  well 
as  any  man;  FII  make  one;  shall  it  be  to- 
night!* I  long  to  know  their  secrets.  [Aside. 

Enler  Whisper. 
fVfiis,  Sir,  sir,  Mrs.  Patch  says  Isabinda's 
Spanish  father  has  c^uite  spoiled  the  plot,^  and 
she  can't  meet  you  m  the  Park,  but  he  infal- 
libly will  go  out  this  afternoon,  she  says:  but 
I  must  step  again  to  know  the  hour. 

Mar.  What  did  Wbuper  say  now?  I  shall 
go  stark  mad  if  Fm  not  let  into  the  secret. 

{Aside. 

Charles,  Curst  misfortune! 

Mar.  Curst!  whaOs  curst,  Charies? 

Charles.  Come  along  with  me,  my  heart 
feels  pleasure  at  her  name.  Sir  George,  yours ; 
weUl  meet  at  the  old  place,  the  usu^  hour. 

Sir  G.  Agreed.  I  tbink  I  see  sir  Francis 
yonder.  [ElaUt. 

Charles.  Marplot,  you  must  excuse  me;  I 
am  engaged.  [Exit 

Mar,  EngagM!  'Egad,  ill  engage  nw  life 
FII  kitow  what  your  engagement  is.  [Exit. 

Mir.  Let  the  chair  wait,  servant  that 

dogg'd  sir  George  said  he  was  in  the  Park. 

Enter  Patch. 

Ha!  miss  Patch  alone!  did  not  you  tell  me 
you  had  contrived  a  way  to  bring  Isabinda 
to  the  Park? 

PtOch.  Oh,  madam,  your  ladyship  can't 
imagine  what  wretched  disappointment  we 
have  met  with !  Just  as  I  had  tetch'd  a  suit  of 
my  clothes  for  a  disguise,  comes  my  old  master 
into  his  closet,  wnich  is  right  against  her 
chamber  door:  this  struck  us  into  a  terrible  - 
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frigbt—- at  lenffth  I  put  on  a  grave  face,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  at  leisure  for  his  choco- 
late? in  hopes  to  draw  him  out  of  his  hole 
but  he  snappM  my  nose  off:  **lio,  I  shall  be 
btisy  here  these  two  hours."  At  which  my 
poor  mistress,  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  or- 
dered me  to  wait  on  your  ladyship  with  ihe 
sad  relation. 

'Mir.  Unhappy  Isabinda!  was  ever  any  thing 
so  unaccountaole  as  the  humour  of  sir  Jealous 
Traffic^? 

Patch,  Oh,  madam,  iOs  bis  living  so  long 
in  Spain;  be  vows  he^ll  spend  half  nis  estate 
but  ne*irbe  a  parliament  man,  on  purpose  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  women  to  wear  Teils,  and 
other  odious  Spanish  customs  —  He  swears  it 
is  ^e  height  of  Impudence  to  haic  a  woman 
seen  bareraced  even  at  church,  and  scarce  be«- 
lieves  there's  a  true  begotten  child  in  the  city. 

Mir.  Ha,  lia,  ha !  how  the  old  fool  torments 
himselff  Suppose  he  could  introduce  bis  rigid 
rules— does  he  thi;ik  we  could  not  match  them 
in  contrivance ?' No,  no;  let  the  tyrant  man 
make  what  laws  he  will,  if  there*8  a  wfiman 
under  the  government,  I  warrant  she  finds  a 
way  to  break  *em.  Is  his  mind  set  upon  the^ 
Spaniard  for  his  son-in-law  still? 

PtUch,  Ay,  -and  he  expects  him  by  the  next 
fleet,  which  drives  his  daughter  to  melancholy 
and  despair.  But,  madam,  I  find  you  retain 
the^  same  gay  cheerful  spirit  you  had  when  I 
waited  6n  your  ladyship. — My  lady  is  mighty 
good-humoured  too,  and  I  have  found  a  way 
to  make  sir  Jealous  believe  I  am  wholly  in 
his  interest,  when  my  real  design  is  to  serve 
her:  he  makes  me  her  gaoler,  and  I  set  her 
at  liberty, 

^  Mir.  I  knew  thy  prolific  brain  would  be  of 
singular  service  to  her,  or  I  had  not  parted 
with  thee  to  her  father. 

.Patch,  But,  madam,  the  report  is  that  you 
are  going  to  marry  your  guardian. 

Mir,  It  is  neceiiary  suoi  a  report  should 
be.  Patch. 

Patch,  But  is  it  true,  madam?. 

Mir,  That's  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Patch,  I  thought  it  was  only  the  old  strain, 
coaxing  him  still  for  your  own,  and  railing^  at 
all  the  young  fellows  about  town:  in  my  mind 
now  you  are  as  ill  plaguM  with  your  guardian, 
madam,  as  my  lady  is  with  her  father. 

Mir.  No,  1  have  liberty,  wench;  that  she 
wants:  what  would  she  give  now  to  be  in 
this  dishabille  in  the  open  air,  nay,  more,  in 
pursuit  of  the  young  fellow  she  likes?  for 
that's  my  case,  1  assure  you. 

Patch,  As  for  that,  madam,  she^s  even  with 
you ;  /or  though  she  can't  come  abroad,  we 
have  a  way  to  bring  him  home  in  spite  of 
old  Argus. 

Mir,  Now,  Patch,   your  opinion  of  my 
choice,  for  here  he  comes — Ha!  my  guardian 
.  with  him !  \  * 
I'm  sure  sir 
dress. — Let's  observe 


vbat  can  be  the  meaning  of  this? 
Francis  can't  know  me  in  this 
{The/  withdraw;. 

Enter  Sol  Faancib  Grips  md  Sib,  George 
Airy. 

Sir  F,  Verily,  sir  George,  thou  wilt  repent 
fhrowing  away  thy  money  so,  for  I  tell  thee 
sincerely,  Miranda,  my  charge,  does  not  like 


dom  make  good  fausbandj:  In  iobcr  sadness 
she  cannot  abide  'em. 

Mir,  [Peeping]  In  sober  sadness  you  are 
mistaken. — What  can  this  mean? 

Sir  G,  Lookye,  sir  Francis,  whether  she 
can  or  cannot  abide  young  fellows  is  not  tbe 
business:  will  you  take  the  fifty  guineas? 

Sir  K  In  good  truth  I  will  not— for  I  knew 
thy  father,  he  was  a  hearty  wary  man,  and  1 
cannot  consent  that  his  son  should  squander 
away  what  he  saved  to  no  purpose. 

Mir,  [Peeping]  Now,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, what  bargain  can  he  be  driving  about  me 
for  fiAy  guineas? 

Sir  G,  VVell,'  sir  Francis,  since  yon  are 
so  conscientious  for  n^y  father's  sane,  tken 
permit  me  the  favour  gratis. 

Sir  F,  No  verily ;  if  thou  dost  not  buy  thy 
experience  thou  wilt  never  be  wise;  theraore 
give  me  a  hundred  and  try  thy  fortune. 

Sir  G.  The  scruples  arose,  I  find,  from  tbe 
scanty  sum — Let  me  see — a  hundred  guineas 
— [Takes  the  Money  out  qf  a  Purse,  and 
chinks  it]  Ha !  they  have  a  very  pretty  soond, 
and  a  very  pleasing  look— But  then,  Miranda 
— but  if  she  shoula  be  cruel —  - 
Sir  F.  Ay,  do  consider  on't.  He,  he,  he! 
Sir  G,  No,  I'll  do't.  Come,  to  the  point; 
here's  the  gold;  sum  up  the  conditions.— 

[Sir  Francis  pulis  out  a  Paptr. 
Mir,  [Peeping]  Ay,  for  heaven's  sake  do, 
for  my  expectation  is  on  the  rack. 
Sir  F.  Well,  at  your  peril  be  it. 
Sir  G,  Ay,  ay,  go  on. 
Sir  F.  Imprimis,  you  are  to  be  admitted 
into  my  bouse  in  order  to  move  your  suit  to 
Miranda,  for  tbe  space  of  ten  minutes,  with- 
out let  or  molestation,  provided  I  remain  in 
the  same  room. 

Sir  G,  But  out  of  ear-shot. 
Sir  F,  Well,  well,  I  don't  desire  to  hear 
what  you  say ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  in  consideration  1 
am  to  have  that  purse  and  a  hundred  guineas. 

Sir  G.  Take  it.  [Git^es  him  the  Pane] 
And  this  agreement  is  to  be  performed  to^ay. 

Sir  F,  Ay,  ay ;  the  sooner  the  better.  Poor 
fool !  how  iVliranda  and  I  shall  laugh  at  bimi 
[Aside]^We\\,  sir  George,  ha,  ha,  ha!  tab 
the  last  sound  of  your  guineas,  ha,  ba,  ha! 

[Chinks  them,  ExiL 
Mir,  [Peeping]  Sure  he  does  not  know  I 
am  Miranda.' 

Sir  G%  A  very  extraordinary  bargain  I  have 
made,  truly ;  if  she  should  be  really  in  love 
with  this  old  cuff  now- Pshaw !  that's  monllj 
impossible. — But  then,  what  hopes  have  I  to 
succeed?  I  never  spoke  to  her — 
*  Mir.  [Peeping]  Say  you  so  ?  then  I  am  safie. 

Sir  G,  What  though  my  tongue  never  spok^ 
my  eyes  said  a  thousand  things,  and  my  hopes 
flattered  me  her's  answered  *em.  If  I'm  lucky  i 
— if  not,  it  is  but  a  hundred  guineas  thrown 
away.  [Mir,  comes  /oroMtrd* 

Mir,  Upon  what,  sir  George? 
Sir  G.  Ha!  my  incognita — upon  a  woman, 
madam. 

Mir.  They  are  the  worst  things  you  can 
deal  in,  ana  damage  the  soonest;  your  very 
breath  destroys  'cm,  and  I  fear  you'll  never 
see  your  return,  sir  George,  ha^  ha ! 


Sir  G.  W©i3iti4litty 


young  fellow;  they  are  all  vicious,  and  sel-  and  dropped  to  pieces  with  a 


than  china, 
touch,  every 
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vm  cf  her  I  faare  TentarM  at,  .if  she  u  but 
istress  of  tby  wit,  balance!  ten  timet  the 
n. — Pir*jtlieey  let  ine  see  thy  face. 
Mir.  By  no  means;  that  may  spoil  your 
fmom  of  my  sense— 
j$ir  G.  Rather  confirm  it,  madam, 
^oiA  So  rob  the  lady  of  your  i^alJantrj^,  sir. 

G.  No  child,  a  dish  of  chocolate  m  the 
MBiiF  nerer  spoils  my  dinner:  the  other 
m  I  design  for  a  set  meal ;  so  there^s  no 

Mir,  Matrimony !  ha,  ha,  ha !  what  crimes 
ic  joo  committed  against  the  god  of  lore, 
H  he  should  rerenge  *em  so  severely,  as  to 
pijp  husband  on  your  forehead? 
Skr  G.'FoT  my  folly,  in  having  so  often 

jott  here  without  pursuing  the  laws  of 
Iwrc  and  exercising  her  command  —  But  I 
bolvf  ere  we  part  now  to  know  who  you 

where  you  live,  what  kind  of  flesh  and 
|lMi  your  face  is;  therefore,  unmask,  and 
mi  pot  me  to  the  trouble  of  doing  it  for  you. 
Hv*.  My  face  is  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
m  my  hand,  sir  George ;  which  if  you*ll  be 
irade  to  proroke — 

pTr  G.  You'll  apply  it  to  my  cheek — the  la 
^  favours  are  always  welcome,  but  I  must 


b  that  cloud  withdrawn.  [^Taking  hold  of  What  woman  can  forgive  a  man  that  turns 
P  Remember  you  arc  in  the  Park,  child ;  bi«  Kanir » 
rwhat  a  terrible  thing  would  it  be  to  lose 


ijprelty  white  hand !  ^ 
Kr.  And  how  will  it  sound  in  a  chocolate- 
ise,  that  sir  George  Airy  rudely  pulled  off 
ady!s  mask,  when  he  had  given  her  his  ho- 
|r  that  he  never  would,  directly  or  indirectly, 
kavour  to  know  her  till  she  gave  him  leave  ? 

G.  But  if  that  lady  thinks  fit  to  pursue 
\  meet  me  ait  every  turn,  like  some  troubled 
It,  shall  I  be  blamed  if  I  inquire  into  the 
Sty?  I  would  have  nothing  dissatisfied  in 
Je  shape. 

Wbat  shall  I  do?  \ Reuses, 

'  Gn  Aff  pr'ythee,  consider,  for  thou  shalt 
le  very  much  at  thy  service. 
ch.  Suppose,  sir,  toe  lady  should  be  in 
I  with  you. 

C  Oh!  ril  return  the  obligation  in  a 

Dt. 

And  marry  her? 
G»  Ha,  ha^  hal  that's  not  the  way  to 
her,  child. 

ter.  l£  he  discovers  me  I  shall  die-^ Which 
f  shall  I  escape? -let  me  see.  [Pauses. 
br  G.  Well,  madam— 
Br.  1  have  it— Sir  George,  His  fit  you  should 
Mr  something;  if  youMl  excuse  my  face,  and 
I  your  back  (if  you  look  upon  me  I  shall 
h,  even  masked  as  Lam),  I  will  confess  why 
ttve  engaged  you  so  often,  who  I  am,  and 
inn  I  live. 

Ur  G.  Well,  to  show  you  I  am  a  man  of 
lour,  I  accept  the  conditions:  let  me  but 
tc  know  lliose,  and  the  face  won't  be  long 
lecret  to  me. 

Paich.  What  mean  you,  madam? 
Mir.  Toget  off. 

Sir  G.  *Tis  something  indecent  to  turn  one*s 
ck  upon  a  lady;  but  you  omnmand,  and  1 

)  Anodisg  la  a  law  whieh  coodeBUU  a  person  to  lose  hU 
luad,  if  he  •draw  his  wrord  in'tlie  park«  it  being  within 
tke  prcciacli  of  tlio  court.  Sir  George  could  i-atily 
■tretcli  the  mcaniji|  19  luiag  violeaee  againat  any  one. 


obey.  [Turns  his  back]  Gome,  madam,'begin — 
Mir,  First,  then,  it  was  my  unhappy  Jpt  to 
see  you  at  Paris  [Draws  back  a  UtUe  -  wiy, 
and  speaks^  at  a  ball  upon  a  birth*-day ;  your 
shape  and  air  charm'd  my  eyes,  your  Mrjl  and 
complaisance  my  soul,  and  from  that,  fatal 
night  1  lov'd  you.  [Drawing  back. 

And  when  you  left  the  place  grief  se4i7d  me  so. 
Nor  rest  my  heart  nor  sleep  my  eyes  could 
know ; 

Last  I  resolv'd  a  hazardous  point  to  try, 
And  quit  the  place  in  search  of  liberty;  • 

[Sxit,  foUoiPed  by  Patch. 
Sir  G.  Excellent — I  hope  she's  handsome^ 
Well  now,  madam,  to  tlie  two  other  things, 
your  name,  and  where  youJive — I  am  a  gentle- 
man, and  this  confession  will  not  be  lost  upon 
me— Nay,  pr^ythee,  don't  we^p,  but  go  on, 
for  I  find  my  heart  melu  in  thy  behalf-^peak 
quickly,  or  1  shall  turn  about-— Not  yet-«^Poor 
lady!  she  expects  I  should  comfort  her,  and 
to  do  her  justice,  she  has  said  enough  to  en- 
courage me.  [Turns  about]  Ha!  -gone I  the 
devil!  jilted!  Why,  what  a  tale  she  hdis  in*, 
vented— of  Pans,  balls,  and  birtb-days  !r-'£^d» 
I'd  give  ten  guineas  to  know  who  the  gipsy, 
is — A  curse  of  my  folly — I  deserve. to  lose  her* 


his  back ! 

The  bold  and  resolute  in  love  and  war  ' 
To  conquer  take  the  right  and  swiftest  way: 
The  boldest  lover  soonest  gains  the  fair. 
As  courage  makes  the  rudest  force  obey: 
Take  no  denial,  and  the  dames  adore  ye; 
Closely  pursue  them,  and  they  fall  before  ye. 

[Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— ^  Rx>om  in  Sm  Francis  Gupe^s 
House. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Miranda. 
Sir      Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh!  I  shall  die 
with  laughing — the  most  romantic  adventure 
—Ha,  ha,  hal  What  does  the  odious  young 
hundred  pieces  to  talk  ten  mi- 
nutes with  me!  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  K  And  I  am  to  be  'hy  too,  there's  the 
jest ;  adad,  ^)  if  it  had  been  in  private  I  should 
not  have  car'd  to  trust  the  young  dog. 

Mir»   Indeed  and  indeed  but  you  might,  < 
Gardy — Now  metbinks  there's  nobody  hand- 
somer than  you:  so  neat,  so  clean,  so  good- 
humoured,  and  so  loving — 

Sir  Ft  Pretty  rogue,  pretty  rogue!  and  so 
thou  shalt  find  me,  if  thou  dost  prefer  thy 
Gardy  before  these  caperers  of  the  age :  thou 
shalt  outshine  the  queen's  box  on  an  opera 
night;  thou  shalt  be  the  envy  of  the  ring') 
(for  I  will  carry  thee  to  Hyde-park),  and  thy 
equipage  shall  surpass  the^what  d'ye  call  'em 
ambassador's. 

Mir.  Nay,  I  am  sure  the  discreet  part  of 
my  sex  will  envy  me  more  for  the  inside  fur- 
niture, when  you  are  in  it,  than  my  outside 
equipage. 

Str  K  A  cunning  baggage,  i'faith  thou  art, 
and  a  wise. one  too!  and  to  show  thee  thai 

1 J  For  "  egad/'  softeaed  from  "  hj  Ood." 


S)  The  ring  in 
(heir  fine  can- 


thing  like  the  Xjongchampa  in  Faria.  ' 
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lliou  kivt  not  clio^e  amiss,  Fll  this  moment 
dtxitilirrii  my  sou,  and  settle  my  whole  estate 

upon  ibco^ 

Mif\  Thfrt*s  AO  qM  rogue  now.  [^Aside] 
Nc»i  Gardy^  I  w^>Ll^^  not  have  your  name  he 
so  hhck  tn  the  world — Vou  know  my  father^s 
will  runs  thai  1  am  not  to  possess  my  estate, 
without  your  consenlf  till  I  am  fiye-and-twenty ; 
yoti  3  ball  only  a  bale  the  odd  seven  years,  and 
tiiakc  nic  mistress  of  my  estate  to-day,  and  Fll 
make  ymi  mastrr  of  my  person  to-morrow. 

Sir  K  Iliinipb  !  that  may  not  he  safe  -  No, 
Charffy,  VU  settk  ii  upon  thee  for  pin-money, 
stml  liiat  will  be  ev^ry  hit  as  well,  thou  know^st 

Mir*  Uiicoriscionable  old  wretch!  bribe  me 
with  my  own  mopc^yl  —  Which  way  shall  I 
get  out  of  hi*  hands?  J^Aside. 

Sir  J*l  VWlf,  what  art  thou  'thinking  on, 
my  g^irl,  lia  ?  how  to  banter  sir  George  ? 
^  Mir,  I  nmsL  not  pn^trnd  to  banter ;  he  knows 
my  long  lie  too  well.  [^Asidel^  No,  Gardy,  I 
have  thought  of  a  way  will  confound  him  more 
than  all  1  could  savi  if  I  should  talk  to  him 
^evcn  years- 

Sir  K  How^s  that?  oh!  Fm  transported,  Fm 
ravi»h^d,  Fm  mad— 

Mir.  It  \yould  make  you  mad  if  you  knew 
aJk  [Midf^  ril  not  answer  him  a  word,  but 
he  dumb  to  all  he  says. 

Sir  1*1  1 )  iJ  nib  I  i*o  o  a ;  ha,  ha,  ha!  Excellent 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  think  I  have  you  now,  sir 
George.  Dumbl  he'JI  go  distracted — ^we]l,she*s 
Ihe  wiiliust  rogue,— Ha,  ha,  dumb^!  I  can't  hut 
laugh^  ha,  hat  to  think  how  damnM  mad  he'll 
bia  when  he  Imds  he  has  given  his  money 
away  for  a  dumb  show!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mir.  Nay^  Gardy,  if  he  did  hut  know  my 
iboughls  of  him  il' would  make  him  ten  times 
madder;  ha,  ha,  ha^  ba! 

Sir  K  Ay,  so  it  would,  Chargy,  to  hold 
him  in  such  derision,  to  scorn  to  answer  him, 
to  he  dumb;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Enter  Charles. 

Sir  F.  How  now,  sirrah!  who  let  you  in? 

Charles.  My  necessities,  sir.  ^ 

Sir  F.  Your  necessities  are  very  impertinent, 
and  ought  to  have  sent  before  they  enter'd. 

Charles,  Sir,  1  knew  'twas  a  word  would 
gain  admittance  no  where. 

Sir  K  Then,  sirrah,  how  durst  ^ou  rudely 
thrust  that  upon  yoiir  father,  which  nobody 
else  would  admit? 

Charles.  Sure  the  name  of  a  son  is  a  suf- 
ficient plea.  I  ask  this  lady's  pardon,  if  I  have 
intruded. 

Sir  F,  Ay,  ay,  ask  her  pardon  and  her 
blessing  too,  if  you  expect  any  thing  from  me. 

Mir.  I  believe  yours,  sir  Francis,  in  a  purse 
of  guineas^  would  be  more  material.  Your 
son  may  have  business  with  you;  Fll  retire. 

Sir  K  I  guess  his  business,  but  Fll  dispatch 
him ;  I  expect  the  knight  every  minute :  you'll 
be  in  reaainess  ? 

Mir,  Certainly.  IVly  expectation  is  more 
upon  the  wing  tnan  yours,  old  gentleman. 

reside,  and  exit. 

Sir      Well,  sir. 

Charles.  Nay,  it  is  very  ill,  sir,  my  cir- 
cumstances are,  Fm  sure. 

Sir  K  And  what*s  that  to  me,  sir?  your 
management  should  have  made  'em  better. 


[ACT 

please  to  intrust  me  in 
1  my  estate  I  shall  ende 


Charles,  If  yoi 
the  management  ot 
our  it,  sir. 

Sir  F*.  What,  to  set  upon  a  card,  aod  I 
a  lady's  favour  at  the  price  of  a  thousaml  f 
ces,  to  rig  out  an  equipage  for  a  wench  , 
by  your  carelessness  to  enrich  your  stews 
to  nne  for  sheriff,^)  or  put  up  for  a 
ment  man? 

Charles.  I  hope  I  should  not  spend  ii  1 
way :  however  I  ask  only  for  what  my  m 
left  me;  yours  you  may  dispose  of  as  j 
please,  sir. 

Sir  K  That  I  shall,  out  of  your  readi 
assure  you,  sir.  Adad,  these  youoff  fellt 
think  Old  men  get  estates  for  nothing  but  th 
to  squander  away  in  dicing,  wenching,  drn 
ing,  dressing,  and  so  forth. 

Charles.  1  think  I  was  born  a  geotlera 
sir;  Fm  sure  my  uncle  bred  me  like  one. 

Sir  F.  From  which  you  would  iofery* 
that  gaming  and  wenching  are  requisites 
a  gentleman. 

Ctmrles.  Monstrous!  when  I  would  ask  h 
only  for  a  support  he  falls  into  these  unnu 
neriy  reproaches.  I  must,  though  against  i 
will,  employ  inventidn,  and  by  •  stratagem  i 
lieve  myself.  [Asi 

Sir  F.  Sirrah,  what  is  it  you  mutter,  dflj 
ha?  [Holds  up  lus  Cane']  I  say  yoii  slq 
iiave  a  groat  out  of  my  hands  till  f  please 
and  may  be  Fll  never  please;  and  what's  M 
to  you  ? 

Charles.  Nay,  to  be  robb'd  or  have  am 
throat  cut  is  not  much — 

Sir  F\  Whal's  that,  sirrah?  would  youi 
me  or  cut  my  throat,  you  rogue? 

Charles.  Heaven  forbid,  sir ! — I  said  no  si| 
thinj.  J 

Sir  F,  Mercy  oa  me !  what  a  plague  M 
to  have  a  son  of  one-and-twenty,  who  vfi| 
to  elbow  one  out  of  o^'s  life  to  edge  hioii 
into  the  estate! 

Enter  Ma&plot. 

Mar,  'Egad,  he's  here — I  was  afraid  1  h 
lost  him:  his  secret  could  not  he  with  his  { 
ther;  his  wants  are  public  there. — Guardfii 
your  servant  —  O  Charles,  are  yon  tberel 
know  by  that  sorrowful  countenance  of  tU^ 
the  old  man's  fist  is  as  close  as  his  strong  Ir 
-But  Fll  helo  thee.  [MA 

Sir  F.  So!  here's  another  extravagant  ei 
comb  that  will  spend  his  ibrtune  before  i 
comes  lo't,  but  he  shall  pay  swinging  infcrei^ 
and  so  let  the  fool  'go  on, — Well,  wlul  M 
necessity  bring  you  too,  sir? 

Mar.  You  have  hit  it.  Guardian — I  want 
hundred  pounds. 

Sir  F.  For  what?  J 

Mar.  Pugh!  for  a  hundred  things;  1  ci 
for  my  life  tell  you  for  what.  , 

Charles.  Sir,  I  suppose  I  have  receive^ 
the  answer  1  am  like  to  have? 

Mar,  Oh,  the  devil!  if  he  gels  out  hd 
me  1  shall  lose  him  again.  [Aii 

l)  All  good  •ab»l--^lial  cili/«Ba  uro  Mikjvci  !•  ^  cl 
as  shcrifl*:  but  bj  paying  ■  sum  of  moncj  aa  iiNt» 
■10  exempt  Trom  the  raliyues  Sf  busincs*,  whick  «< 
be  too  great  now  ■  days,  besides  it  is  m^try  mrmifi 
haro  anj  sort  of  occunatioB, 
V  -  .    .       -igiti^ed  by  VjOV^ViC 

%)  Sikuigijic  aomelimcs  mmaM,  gniD 
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Sir  F.  A  J,  slr^  and  you  may  be  ni  arching 
as  soon  as  you  pleas^I  must  see  a  change 
in  TOUT  temper,  ere  you  find  one  in  mine. 

Mar,  Pray,  sir,  dispatch  me;  the  money, 
9B\  Fm  in  mighty  haste. 

5^-  F.  Fool,  take  this  and  go  to  the  cashier. 
I  sbo^  be  long  plaguM  with  thee. 

[Gives  him  a  Note, 
Mar.  Devil  take  the  cashier!  I  shall  cer- 
r  taioly  have  Charles  gone  before  I  come  back. 
I  [Eacit^  running, 

J  Charles.  Well,  sir,  I  take  my  leave  —  but 
remernber  you  expose  an  only  son  to  all  the 
;  ■useries  of  wretched  poverty,  which  too  often 
jrlajs  the  plan  for  scenes  of  mischief, 
f  Sir  K  Stay,  Charles !  I  have  a  sudden 
\  tfiought  come  into  my  head,  which  may  prove 
to  tby  advantage. 

Charles,  Ha!  does  he  relent? 
Sir  F,  My  lady  Wrinkle,  worth  forty  thou- 
[  saod  pounds,  sets  up  for  a  handsome  young 
p^daad;  she  praisM  thee  t*other  day;  though 
the  match-makers  can  get  twenty  guineas,  for 
hai  sight  of  her,  I  can  introduce  thee  lor  nothing. 
I  Charles.  My  lady  Wrinkle,  sir!  why,  she 
rftas  hi4  one  eye.  fvagance,  sir. 

[  Sir  Fl  Then  sheMI  see  but  half  your  extra- 
i  Charles.  Condemn  me  to  such  a  piece  of 
lieformity!  a  toothless,  dirty,  wry-neckM. 
knch-backM  hag! 

r  Sir  !>:  Hunch-back'd !  so  mlich  the  better ! 
I^n  she  has  a  rest  for  her  misfortunes,  for 
thou  wilt  load  her  swingingly.  Now,  I  war- 
!rant,  you  think -this  is  no  ofler  of  a  father; 
Sorty  tiiodsand  «pounds  is  nothing  with  you. 

Charles,  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is  too  much;  a 
joung  beautiful  woman  with  half  the  money 
hrouid  be  more  agreeable. — 1  ihank  you,  sir; 
feot  you  choose  better  for  yourself,  I  find. 
f[Sir  Fl  Out  of  my  doors,  you  dog!  you 
Iketend  to  meddle  with  my  marriage,  sirrah! 
r  Charles.  Sir,  I  obey  you,  but— 

Sir  Fl  But  me  no  outs — be  gone,  sir!  dare 
lo  ask.  me   for   money  again  —  refuse  forty 
tbousand  pounds!  Out  of  my  doors,  I  say, 
"  "bout  i^eply.  [JEjtiV  Charles. 


pritho 


Enter  Marplot,  running. 
Mar.  Ha!  gone!  is  Charles  gone,  Gardy? 
I  Sir  Fl  Yes,  and  I  desire  your  wise  worship 
Id  walk  after  him. 

Mar.  Nay,  'egad  I  shall  run,  I  tell  you  that. 
A  pox  of  the  cashier  M  detaining  me  so  long! 
i\liere  the  devil  shall  I  find  him  now?  I  shall 
certainly"  lose  this  secret,  and  I  had  rather  by 
half  lo»e  my  money — Where  shall  I  find  him 
BOW — D'ye  know  where  Charles  is  gone,  Gardy  ? 

Sir  F,  Gone  to  the  devil,  and  you  may  go 
after  him. 

Mar.  Ay,  that  I  will  as  fast  as  I  can.  [Going, 
returns~\  Have  you  any  commands  th^re,  Gardy  ? 

JExiL 
_  ,  ? 

Enter  Servant, 
SerQ.  Sir  George  Airy  inquires  for  you,  sir. 
Sir  F\  Desire  sir  George  to  walk  lip. — 
\£xit  Serponll — Now  for  a  trial  of  skill  that 
will  make  me  happy  and  him  a  fool.    Ha,  ha, 
ha!  In  my  mind  he  looks  like  an  ass  already. 
Enter  Sir  George  AiRt. 
Weil,  sir  George,  do  you  hold  in  the  same 


mind,  or  would  you  capitulate?  ha,  ha,  ha! 
hook,  here  aoe  the  guineas;  [Chinks  tJietn] 
ha,  ha,, ha! 

Sir  G,  Not  if  they  were  twice  the  sum,  sir 
Francis ;  therefore  be  brief,  call  In  tlte  lady, 
and  take  your  post. 

Sir  F",  Agreed.  Miranda!  [JEIciVl 
Sir  G,  Itshe's  a  woman,  and  not  seduced 
by  witchcraft,  to  this  old  rogue,  V\{  make  his 
heart  ache;  lor  if  she  haS|  but  pne  grain  of 
inclination  about  her,  Til  vary  a  thousand 
shapes  but  Gnd  it. 

He-enter  Sir  Framcis  Gripe  and  Miranda. 

SirG.  So  from  the  eastern  chambers  breaks 
the  sun,  dispels  the  clouds,  and  gilds  the  vales 
below.  ^  [Salutes  her. 

Sir  F,  Hold,  sir;  kissing  was  not  in  oQr 
agreement. 

Sir  G.  Oh !  that's  by  way  of  prologue.  Pr|y- 
thee,  old  mammon,  to  thy  post 

Sir  JF.  [Takes  out  his  fFWt'ftJ  Well, 
young  Timon,  'lis  now  foui*^gf|^Q^^;  |ea  mi* 
nutes,  remember,  is  your  utteM &mi  A/i  a 
minute  more.  ' 

[Retires  to  the  Boirtfni  tr/ /he  S^^i^ 

Sir  G.  Madam,  whether  r^cn^ic  or 

blame  my  love,  the  author  of  lUi.i  m^b  pm- 
ceeding  depends  upon  your  jili'^uurfl,  as,  aiau 
the  life  of  your  admirer ;  yaur  spaHcnog  cy<« 
speak  a  heart  susceptible  of  Uivl^,  your  macily 
a  soul  too  delicate  to  admit  iliD  embrac4»  jof 
decayed  mortality.  Shake  off  tlii^  h  mnl 
dians  yoke;  assume  yourseli',  giuI  (b^h  hti 
bold,  aspiring  hopes.  The  dahy  n|  Lb  lirvlrei 
is  avarice,  a  heretic  in  love,  im  I  dUMlit  ttt  fic 
banished  by  the  queen  of  beauty.  Sen,  jtiadartr,  . 
a  faithful  servant  kneels,  and.  begs  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  number  of  your  slaves. 

[Miranda  gives  him  her  Hand  to  raise  him* 

Sir  F\  [Running  up]  Hold,  hold,  jiold !  no 
palming;  that's  contrary  to  articles — 

Sir  G.  ^Sdeath,  sir,  keep  your  distance,  or 
I'll  write  another  article  in  your  guts. 

[Lajrs  his  Hand  to  his  Sword. 

Sir  F.  [Going  back]  A  bloody-minded 
fellow! 

Sir  G,  Not  answer  me !  perhaps  she  thinks 
my  address  too  grave:  PU  be  more  tree.  [^Aside] 
Can  you  be  so  unconscionable,  madam,  to  let 
me  say^  all*  these  fine  things  to  you  without 
one  single  compliment  in  return? 

Sir  F,  [Running  up  tvith  his  FFatch  in 
his  Hand]  There's  live  of  the  ten  minutes 
gone,  sir  George— *Adad ,  I  don't  like  those 
close  conferences — 

Sir  G.  More  interruptions — you  will  have 
it,  sir!  [Lajrs  his  Hand  to  his  Sword, 

Sir  Fl  [Going '6ack]^^ioy  no;  you  shan't 
have  her  neither.  [Aside, 

Sir  G.  Dumb  still — ^sure  this  old  dog  has 
enjoin'd  her  silence.  I'll  try  another  way* 
[Asidel  Madam,  these  few  minutes  cost  me 
an  hundred  pounds — and  would  you  abswer 
me,  I  could  purchase  the  whole  day  so.  How- 
ever, madam,  your  must  give  me  leave  to 
make  the' best  interpretation  I  can  for  .  my 
money,  and  take  the  indication  of  your  silence 
for  the  secret  liking  of  my  person;  therefore, 
madam,  I  will  instruct  you  h^yr  to  keep  your 
word  inviolate  to  sir  Fi^g^^i^g^l^^ft^"^^^'' 
me  to  every  question:  as  for  exaxfipley  when 
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J  .my  thing  fo  wliitJi  you  would  reply  m 
lilt:  aRlrriiative,  £^ef)lly  uod  your  head  inut^ 

tNodt'\  ttni  whea  iit  Llie  negative,  thus, 
Sftakrs  hfs  /feaeQ  Aud  iii  the  doubtful,  a 
lender  sieh  thus.  [Sighs, 
Mir^  How  every  action  tliarms  me— -hut  1*11 
fit  him  for  signs  1  warrant  hiin.'»  [Aside, 
Sir  Was  U  Iiy  his  desire  that  you  are 
dtimhi  madam,  to  atl  1  r:)u  ^ay?  [Miranela 
nftd^^  Very  vr<  11,  shf's  trdctahle,  I  fino!  [Asiiie^ 
And  15  ii  po&siMc  you  can  love  him!* 

t Miranda  /*W.v]  Miraculous!  Pardon  the 
lu  tilness  of  my  qm^slions,  for  my  lime  is  short 
May  1  not  hop**  to  supplant  him  in  your  es- 
ieem  ?  [Mirandn  si^}is\  Good !  she  ansvrers 
me  as  1  could  %vbb,  [Asidei  YouMl  not  con- 
sent to  marry  him  tlicn  ?  [Miranda  sighsl^ 
How!  iloubtrul  in  thai?  —  l<ndone  again  — 
humph  I  but  that  may  proceed  from  his  power 
to  Itnep  her  out  of  ncr  estate  'till  twenty -five: 
ni  try  tb.-ii.  [Attide~\  '(^tme,  madam,  I  cannot 
ibink  you  he«tt:itc  in  this  affair  out  of  any 
motive  but  your  fortune— bl  him  keep  it  till 
those  fe^v  years  arc  cxpitt^d  ;  make  me  happy 
with  your  person^  k't  him  in  joy  your  wealth. 
[Mirftnda  hoids  up  her  Mands^  ^^hy,  what 
sign  that  now?  iSjy,  ii.iy,  madam,  except 
you  ob^c;nr(!  my  le^sou  1  caiiU  understand  you^ 
ifiesiDing. 

Sir  Wbal  a  Teneeancc!  are  they  talking 
bv  signs  j*  ''Ad,  I  may  be  foolM'  here.  [Aside\ 
%Vhal  do  you  mean,  sir  George? 

Sir  G.  To  cut  vour  throat,  if  you  dare 
mutter  another  ^yilaLle. 

Sir  K  'Odj  J  wish  be  were  fairly  out  |of 
my  house.  [Aside, 

Sir  G.  Pray,  madam,  will  you  answer  me 
fo  the  purpose  ?  ^Jlirnrifla  shakes  her  Head, 
and  points  to  Sir  Franc  is \  What  does  she 
nean?  She  w6n*t  answer  me  to  the  purpose, 
or  is  she  afraid  yon*  old  cuff  should  under- 
stand her  signs  ? — ay,  it  must  be  that.  [Aside'\ 
I  perceive,  madam,  you  are  too  apprehensive 
ot  the  promise  you  Jiave  made  to  iollow  my 
rules,  therefore  FU  suppose  your  mind,  and 
answer  for  jou.  —  First  for  myself,  m,adam; 
<<that  I  am  in  love  with  you.  is  an  infallible 
truth."  Now  for  you.  [Turns  on  her  Side^ 
Indeed,  sir!  ancf  may  I  believe  it?"*— «*A* 
certainhr,  m^dam,  as  that  His  daylight,  or  that 
I  die  if  you  persist  in  silence."— "Bless  me 
with  the  music  of  your  voice,  and  raise  my 
spirits  to  their  proper  heaven.  Thus  low  let 
me  entreat  ere  Fm  obliged  to  quit  this  place ; 
g^rant  me  some  token  of  a  favourable  recep- 
tion to  keep  my  hopes  alive."  [Arises  hastily, 
and  turns  on  her  Side']  **  Rise,  sir,  and  since 
my  guardian*s  presence  will  not  allow  me  pri- 
vilege of  tongue,  read  that ,  and  rest  assur'^d 
jrou  are  not  indiflelrent  to  me."  [Offers  lier 
a  Letter,  she  strikes  ii  down"]  Ha,  right  ^ 
man!  but  no  matter;  Fll  go  on. 

Sir  F.  Ha!  what*s  that?  a  letter!  —  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  thou  art  balkU 

Sir  (7.  Ha!  a  letter!  oh!  let  me  kiss  it  with 
the  same  raptures  that  I  would  do  the  dear 
hand  that  touch*d  it.  ^Dpens  it"]  Now  for  a 
quick  fancy,  and  a  long  extempore. 

Sir  F,  [Coining  up  hasiHyX  The  time  is 
txpired,  sir,  and  you  must  take  yo|ir  leave. 
There,  my  girl,  there's  the  hundred  pounds 
which  thou  nslst  won.    Go;  Fll  be  with  you 


[Act  n. 

presently;  ha,  ha,  ha,  haf       [Exit  Miranda. 

Sir  G.  Adsheart,  madam,  you  wonH  leave 
me  just  in  the  nick,     will  you  ? 

Sir  F,  Hd,  ha,  ha!  she  has  nick*d  you,  sir 
George,  I  think!  ha,  ha,  ha !  Have  you  any 
more  hundred  pounds  to  throw  away  upon 
courtship?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G,  He,  he,  he,  he!  A  curse  of  your 
fleering  jests!— Yet,  however  ill  I  succeeded, 
FU  venture  the  same  wager  she  does  not  value 
thee  a  spoonful  of  snuff — nay  more,  though 
you  enjoined  her  silence  to  me,  you*ll  never 
make  her  speak  to  the  purpose  with  yourselfl 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha.  ha !  Did  1  not  tell  thee  thou 
wouldst  repent  thy  money  ?  Did  I  not  say  she 
hated  young  fellows?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G,  And  Fm  positive  she*s  not  in  love 
with  age. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  no  matter  for  that,  ha, 
ha !  She*s  not  taken  with  your  youth,  nor  your 
i4ietoric  to  boot;  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G,  Whatever  her  reasons  are  for  dis- 
liking of  me,  I  am'  certain  she  can  he  taken 
with  nothing  about  thee. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  he  swells  with  envy 
— Poor  man  1  poor  man !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  mu^ 
beg^  your  pardon,  sir  George ;  Miranda  will 
he  impatient  to  have  her  share  of  mirth.  Ve- 
rily we  shall  laugh  at  thee  most  egregiouslyt, 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G,  With  all  my  heart,  faith  — I  shaH 
laugh  in  my  tdrn  too — ^for  if  you  dare  marry 
her,  old  Belzebub,  you  will  be  cuckolded  roost 
egregiously ;  remember  that,  and  tremble. 

[KxeunL 

Scene  II.  — Sir  Jealous  Traffick^s  House, 
Enter  SiR  Jealous  Traffics,  kAsiNDA,  and 
Patch,  follovoing.  j 
Sir  J,  What,  in  the  balcony  again,  nqflj 
withstanding  my  positive  commands  to  tlSr 
contrary  ?—\Vhy  don't  you  write  -a  bill  on 
your  forehead  to  show  passengers  there's  some- 
thing to  he  let? 

Isa.  What  harm  can  theise  be  in  a  little 
fresh  air,  sir? 

Sir  J,  Is  your  constitution  so  hot,  mistress, 
that  it  wants  cooling,  ha?  Apply  the  virtuous 
Spanish  rules;  banish  your  taste  and  thoughts 
ot  flesh,  feed  upon  roots,  and  quench  yonr 
thirst  with  water. 

/fo.  That,  and  a  close  room,  would  cer- 
tainly make  me  .die  of  the  vapours. 

Sir  J,  No,  mistress,  His  your  high-fed,  lusff, 
rambling,  rampant  ladies — that  are  troubled 
with  the  vapours:  *lis  your  ratafia,  pcrsico, 
cinnamon,  citron,  and  spirit  of  clara,  cause 
such  swimming  in  the  brain,  that  carries  many 
a  guinea  full  tide  to  the  doctor:  but  you  are 
not  to  be  bred  this  way :  no  gAllopipg  abroad, 
no  receiving  visits  at  home,  tor  in  our  loose 
country  the  vvomen  are  as  dangerous  as  the 
men. 

PatcK  So  I  told  her,  sir,  and  thil  it  was 
not  decent  to  be  seen  in  a  balcony  —  but  she 
threatened  to  slap  my  chops,  and  told  me  I 
was  her  servant,  not  her  governess. 

Sir  J,  Did  she  so?  hut  FU  make  her  to 
know  that  you  are  her  duenna.  Oh,  that  in- 
comparable custom  of  Spain!  Why,  here's  no 
depending  upon  old  woroeo  in  my  country 
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—for  \hef  are  as,  waalon  at  elgbty  aa  a  girl 
of  eigirteea;  and  a  man  may  as  safely  trust  to 
AsgiPs  translation,  as  to  his  great  grandmo^ 
tker's  not  marrying  again. 

ha.  Or  to  the  Spanish  ladies*  Teils  and 
AKOoas  (or  the  safeguard  of  their  honour. 

Sir  /.  Dare  to  ridicule  the  cautious  conduct 
of  tkat  wise  nation,  and  Fll  have  you  lockM 
Mf  liiu  fortnight,  without  a  peep-hole^ 

/jo.  If  we  had  but  the  ghostly  helps  in  En- 
ilbod  which  they  have  in  Spain,  I  might  de> 
you  if  you  did  liet  me  tefl  you,  sir, 
^finonent  sharpens  the  iuTention,  as  want 
of  si^t  strengthens  the  other  senses,  ^  and  is 
ofiea  more  pernicious  than  the  recreation  thai 
iBBocent  liberty  allows. 

Sir  J,  Say  you  so,  mistress !  who  the  def  il 
laaglit  you  the  art  of  reasoning?  I  assure  you 
Acj  most  hare  a  greater  faith  than  I  pretend 
lft,tbt  can  think  any  woman  innocent  who 
Rfores  liberty;  therefore.  Patch,  to  your 
6at^  1  give  her;  lock  her  up  till  I  come 
kd  (irom  'Change.  1  shall  have  some  saan- 
feriog  coxcomb,  with  nothing  but  a  red  coat 
mi  a  feather,  think  by  leaping  into  her  arms 
H  leap  into  my  estate  -  but  riT  prevent  them ; 
fke  shaH  be  only  signior  BabinettoV 

Po/rA.  Really,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  employ 
fWf  body  else  in  this  affair;  I  lead  a  life  like 
a  dog  m  obeyinff  your  commands.  Gome, 
toadam,  will  you  l»e  locked  up  ? 

ha.  Ay,  to  enfoy  more  freedom  than  be  is 
aware  of.  [Aside,  JSxii  vcith  Patch, 

Sir  J.  I  believe  this  wench  is  very  true  to 
ay  interest :  I  am  happy  1  met  with  her,  if  I 
QB  bot  keep  ray  daugmer  from  beinf  blown 
spoD  till  signior  Babinetto  arrives, '  wbo  shall 
■arr^ber  as  soon  as  he  comes,  and  carry 
ter  to  Spain  as  soon  as  he  has  married  her. 
ke  bai  a  pregnant  wit,  and  Td  no  more  have 
an  English  wife  than  the  grand  signior*s 
■islress.  {Exit 

Sc£XE  WL'-Ouiside  of  Sia  JEALOua  Tmtr- 
fick's  House, 

Enter  WaispSR. 

Whig,  So,  there  goes  sir  Jealous:  where 
ibail  I  find  Mrs.  Patch,  now  ? 

I  EnUr  Patch. 

Patch,  Ob,  Mr.  Whiter!  my  lady  mw 
Toa  oDt  of  the  window,  and  orderM  me  to 
Ud  you  fly  and  let  your  master  know  she's 
BOW  alone. 

^VfUs,  Hush!  speak  soAIy!  I  go,  I  go!  But 
^rkje,  Mrs.  Patch,  shall  not  you  and  I  have 
a  little  confabulation,  when  my  master  and 
your  lady  are  engaged  ? 
Patch,  Ky,  ay ;  farewell. 
{Gge*  in  and  shuts  the  Door,  fVhisper 
^eps  after  her  through  the  Kejr-hole, 

Re-enitr  Suk  Jbaiovs  TRArFiCK,  meeting 

WmsPBR. 
Sir  J,  Sure,  whilst  I  was  talking  with  Mr. 
Tradewell,  I  heard  my  door  clap.  [Seeing 
^^;»rr|  Ha !  a  man  luiking  about  my  house ! 
»  ^  there,  sir? 

^*s.  Want— want— a  pox!  Sir  Jealous! 
VV  bat  must  I  say  now  ?  [Aside. 
Ay,  want!  Have  you  a  letter  or  mes- 


sage for  any  body  there?  —  O'my  conscience 

this  is  some  be  baw'd— ^ 

fVhis.  Letter  or  message,  sir?^ 
Sir  J,  Ay,  letter  or  message,,  sir? 
fVhis.  ^^o,  not  I,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Sirrah,  sirrah!  Til  have  you  set.  in 
the  stocks^)  if  you  doo^t  tell  your  i>usine^ 
immediately. 

ff^his.  Nay,  sir,  my  business — is  no  great 
matter  of  business  neither,  and '  jet  'tis  ihisI- 
ness  of  consequence  too* 

Sir  J,  Sirrah,  don't  trifle  with  me. 
fVhis.  Trifle,  sir !  have  you  found  him^  sir? 
Sir  J.  Found  what,  you  rascal  ?  . 
Whis.  Why,  Trifle  is  the  very  Japdog  my 
lady  lost,  sir;  i  fancied  I  saw  btm  run  into 
this  house.    I'm  glad  ynu  liave  .bim:— Sir,  my 
lady  will  be  overjoy'd  that  \  have  found  bim. 
Sir  J.  Who  is  your  lady,  friend? 
fflus.  My  lady  Lovepuppy,  sir. 
Sir  J,  My  lady  Lovepuppy,  sir!  then  vfj- 
thee  carry  thyself  to  her,  for  I  knovy  of  no 
other  whelp  that  belongs  to  her;  and  let  me 
catch  you  no  more  puppy-hunting  abput  mj 
doors,  lest  I  have  you  press'd  into  the  servict^ 
sirrah. 

PVhis,  By  no  means,  sir — Your  hnmhle 
servant. — 1  must  watch  whether  he  goes  or  no 
before  I  can  tell  my  master.  [Aside,  ExiL 
Sir  J.  This  fellow  has  the  oincious  leer  of , 
a  pimp,  and  I  half  suspect  a  design;  but  FU 
be  upon  them  before  they  think  on  me,  I 
warrant  'em.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— Cha&lbs*3  Lodgings. 
Enter  Charles  tmd  Marplot. 
Charles,  Honest  Marplot,  I  thank  thee  ibf 
this  supply.  I  expect  my  lawyer  with  a  thou- 
sand pounds  I  have  ordered  him  to  take  up, 
and  then  you  shall  be  repaid. 

Mar,  I%o,  pfao!  no  more  of  that  Here 
comes  sir  George  Airy, 

Enter  Sir  George  Airy. 
cui*sedly  out  of  humour  at  his  disapp^intaiAit. 
See  how  he  looks !  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  6r.  Ah,  Charles!  I  am  so  humbled  in 
my  pretensions  to  plots  upon  women,  that  I 
believe  I  shall  never  have  courage  enough  to 
attempt  a  chambermaid  again — ^TU  tell  thee— 
Charles,  Ua,  ha !  Fll  spare  you  the  relation 
b^  telling  you — Impatient  to  know  your  bu- 
siness with  «iy  father,  when  I  saw  you  enter 
I  slipp'd  back  into  the  next  room,  where  I 
overheard  every  syllable. 

Mar,  Did  you,  Charles?  I  wish  I  had  been 
with  you. 

Sir  G,  That  I  said  ^  but  Fll  be  hangM  if 
you  beard  her  anawer— But  pr^ythee  tell  me, 
Charles,  is  she  a  fool? 

Charles,  I  never  suspected  her  for  one;  Eut 
Marplot  can  inform  you  better,  if  you*U  alh>w 
him  a  judge. 

Mar,  A  fool !  Fll  justify  she  has  more  wit 
than  all  the  rest  of  her  sex  put  together.  Why, 
she^ll  rally  me  till  I  hanU  a  word  to  say  for 
myself. 

i)  The  stocks  are  now  ibc  punUkmenl  ot  ihe  poor  coim> 
tryofellows  for  getUng  ttp*ey,  swearing  etc.  towns  and 

'  cities  are  too  rcftoLtl  for  Ihese  things,  and  bow  the 
tread^U  general! j  employs  lhe>.iiticked.     It  would 
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Charies.  "A  nitghty  p  m  of  of  her  wilj  truly — 
Alaf,  There  inusi  he  some  trick  in*t,  sir 

Geoi^c;  Vfrpd,  Fll  dnd  it  out,  if  it  cost  me 

iht  sum  you  paid  hn*\. 

Sir       Do,  aafJ  comm<ind  me — 

Mar,  Enough  :Iet  mc  □lone  to  trace  a  secret — 

Knit'r  'WiijsPEaj  //w//  speaks  aside  to  his 

Mas'cr. 

TLe  dfTiI !  \w  Ijcrc  ap:jm  !  damn  that  fellow, 
ht.  never  ^peatc^  oitl,  U  this  the  same,  or  a 
new  seci  e:  [^^/t/rj  Yt»u  may  speak  out, 
here  art  none  hill  fnends, 

Clmrie'S,  Pardon  mc,  Marplot,  'tis  a  secret. 

Mar.  A  5ra"c1 !  ay,  or  ecod  ^)  I  would  not 
piTc  a  farlliliig  Ibr  il.  iiit*  George,  won't  you 
a^k  Charlei  -ivJiat  mvs  Whisper  brings? 

iS»  G.  Not  I,  sir;  i  suppose  it  does  not 
rebte  to  Tnc?. 

3Tftr,  Lord,  Lord  I  how  little  curiosity  some 

Iicopir  have '  Now  my  chief  pleasure  is  in 
Lno^ving  cTery  hody'i  liusiness. 

Sir  ft.  i  faiirVr  (Jl'.irlt'S,  thou  hast  some 
rnfiapptni'iit  iijjoti  lliv  h^nds  ? 
Mar*  Have  you,  CJnuIea? 
Sir  G*  I  have  a  JiULr  business  too. 
Mar*  Have  you,  sir  George? 
Sir       Mariilol,  if  il  falls  in  your  way  to 
Jbring  me  any  iiittlligi^ure  from  Miranda,  you'll 
fmd  me  a  I  the  Tbaicird -bouse  at  six — 
Mar.  You  do  mo  miioh  honour. 
Charles.  Vou  guc*s  right,  sir  Getfrge;  wish 
me  j(Urce5a. 

Sir  G.  Better  than  allended  me.  Adieu.  [ExiL 
Charles,  JM^rplot,  you  must  excuse  me — 
Mar,  Nay,  iihv;  what  need  of  any  excuse 
amongst  fiiendsr  J^ll  go  with  you.' 
Charles,  lutfeed  ymi  must  not. 
Mar,  ]No!  then  l  .^tuji^mse  'tis  a  duel;  and  I 
will  go  lo  secure  you. 

Charles.  Well,  hut 'lis  no  duel,  consequently 
no  danger;  therefore  pr'ythee  be  answer'd. 

Mar,  What,  is't  a  mistress  then? — Mum  — 
you  know  I  can  be  silent^  upon  occasion. 

Charles*  I  wish  you. could  be  civil  too:  I 
tell  you,  you  neither  must  nor  shall  go  with 
me.   Farewell.  \K.xiL 
Mar,  Why  then-^I  must  and  will  ioHow 
you.  [A'.r//. 

ACT  in. 

Scene  L— ^  Street, 
Mnter  Charles. 
Charles,  Well,  here's  the  house  which  holds^ 
the  lovely  prize,  quiet  and  serene:  here  no 
noisy  footmen  throng  to  tell  the  world  that 
beauty  dwells  within,  no  ceremonious  visit 
makes  the  lover  wait,  no  rival  to  give  my 
heart  a  ,pang.  Who  would  not  scale  the 
window  at  midniffht  without  fear  of  the  jea- 
lous father's  pistol,  raiher  than  fill  up  the  train 
of  a  coquette,  where  ever)' jninute  he  is  jostled 
out  of  place?  [Knocks  softlA  Mrs.  Patch! 
Mrs.  Patch! 


here  ?  Except  I  find  out  that,  1  am  as  far  firom 
knowing  his  business  as' ever.  'Gad,  Til  watch; 
it  may  be  a  bawdy-house,  and  he  may  have 
his  throat  cut  If  there  should  be  any  niischielj 
I  can  make  oath  he  w'ent  in.  Weil,  Charles, 
in  spite  of  your  endeavours  to  keep  roe  ool 
of  the  secret,  1  may  save  your  life;  for  augbfc 
know..     At  that  corner  I'll  plant  mrself; 

or  comes 
[EzU, 


1 

there  i  shall  sec  whoever  goes 
out.   'Gad,  I  love  discoveries. 


Scene  II.— ^  Chamber  in  tJie  House  o/Sn 
Jealous  Traffick.  ^ 

Charles,  Isabimda,  and  Patcr  discovered, 

Isa,  Patch,  look  out  sharp;  have  a  care  of 
dad  1). 
Patch,  I  v^arranl  you, 
Isa,  Well,  sir,  if  I  may  jud^e  your  love 
by  ypur  courage,  I  ought  lo  believe  you  sin- 
cere ;  for  3'ou  venture  into  the  lion's  den  Tirbco 
you  come  lo  see  mc. 

Charles,  If  you'll  consent  whilst  the  furiooi 
beast  is  abroad,  I'd  free  you  from  the  reack 
of  his  pa^^s. 

Isa,  That  would  be  but  to  avoid  one  dancer ' 
by  running  into  slnothcr,  like  poor  wrelchet 
who  fly  the  bunting  ship,  and  meet  their  fate, 
in  ihe  waler.  Come,  comje,  Charles,  I  fear,  m 
I  consult  my*  reason^  confinement  and  plenm 
is  i>etler  thai)  liberty  and  starving.  I  know! 
you  would  make  the  frolic  pleasing  ibralitdej 
time,  by  saying  aild  doing  a  world  of  tender' 
things;  but  when  our  small  substance  is  ex- 
hausted, and  a  thousand  requisites  for  life  are 
wanting,,  love,  who  Barely  dwells  with  poverlyi 
would  also  fail  us.  ^ 
Ch€trles,  'Faithi,  I  fancy  not;  methinks  nif^ 
heart  has  laid  up  a  stock  will  last  for  life,  f 
back  which  I  have  taken  a  thousand  pouni 
upon  my  uncle's  estate;  that  surely  will  suj 
port  us  till  one  of  our  fathers  relent. 

Isa,  There's  no  trusting  to  that,  my  friend; 
I  doubt  your  father  will  carry  his  humour  to 
the  ^rave,  and  mine  till  he  sees  me  settled  in  Spain. 

Charles,  And  can  you  then  cruelly  resolve  ' 
to  stay  till  that  curs'd  don  arrives,  and  su/Ter  \ 
that  youth,  beauty,  fire,  and  wit  to  be  sacri- 
fic'd  to  the  arms  of  a  dull  Spaniard,  to  be 
immured,  and  forbid  the  sight  of  any  thing 
that's  human?  'ij 
Isa.  No;  when  it  comes  to  that  exlremilj,  ^ 

thou  shall 


-il 

sup 


••  Enter  Patch. 

Patch,  Oh,  are  you  come,  sir  ?  All's  safe. 
Charles,  So  in,  m  then.        [^^^/  go  in. 

Enter  Marplot. 
Mar,  There  he  goes!  Who  the  devil  lives 

I)  Ecod  for  "by  Cod." 


and  no  stratagem  can  relieve  lis,  thou  shall  ' 
list  for  a  soldier,  and  I'll  carry  thy  knapsack  ^ 
aAcr  lliee.  1 

Charles.  Bravely  resolv'd !  the  world  cannol 
be  more  savage  than  our  parents,  and  fortune 
generaNy  assists  the  bold,  thei::efore  consent  ' 
now  :  why  should  she  put  it  to  a  future  ha- 
zard ?  who  knows  when  we  shall  have  another 
opportunity  ? 

Isa.  Oh,  you  have  3-our  ladder  of  ropes,  1 
suppose,  and  the  closet  window  stands  just  ; 
where  it  did;  and  if  you  han't  forgot^  write 
in  characters,  Patch  will  find  a  way  for  our 
assignations.  Thus  much  of  the  Spanish  con- 
trivance my  father's  severity  has  taught  me;  1 
thank  him:  though  I  hate  the  nation,  1  ad- 
mire their  management  in  these  affaus. 

l)  Dad  for  fsllar,  as' pronounci-d  hr  cliildnrn  liaminj  te 
■peak.  Digitized  by  VjoOglC 
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der!  murder!  —  [^Chitrles  drops  down  upon 
him  from  iJtc  lSalcony\  Charles!  faitli,  IVn 
glad  to  see  thee  safe  out,  with  all  niy  heart! 

Charles,  A  pox  of  your  bawling!  Low  thp 
devil  came  you  here? 

Mar,  *£fi[ad,  it's  very  well  for  you  that  I 
was  here;  i  have  done  you  a  piece  of  service: 
Isa.  oil!  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  go  that|l  told  the  old  thunderholt  that  the  gentleman 

that  was  gone  in  was — 

Charles,  Was  it  you  that  told  him,  sir? 
[Lajring  hold  o/htm]  ^Sdeath!  I  could  crush 
thee  into  atoms.  [JSxiL 
.Mar,  What!  will  you  choke  me  lor  my. 
kindness  ? — Will  my  inquiring  soul  never  leave 
searching  into  other  people's  adfairs  till  it  gets 
sc^ueez'd  out  of  my  body  ?  I  dare  not  follow 
him  now  for  my  blood,  he's  in  such  a  pas- 
sion.— m  go  to  Miranda;  if  I  can  discover 
aught  that  may  oblige  sir  GcorgCi  it  may  be 
■a  means  to  reconcile  me  again  to  Charles. 

Sir  J,  [^WUhin]  Look  about!  search,  find 
him  out! 

Mar,  Oh,  the  devil!  there's  old  Crabstick 
again.      .  fA',riV. 

Scene  JV.  —  Jl  Hall  in  t!ie  House  of  Sir 

Jealous  Traffick. 
Enter  Sm  Jealous  Traffick  <wirf  his  Ser- 
vants, 

Sir  J,  Are  you  sure  you  have  seardi'd  every , 
whet*e  ? 

Serv,  Yes,  from  ihe  top  of  the  house  to  the 
bottom. 

Sir  J,  Under  the  beds  and  over  the  bcdsT 
Serv,  Yes,  a)id  in  them  too,  but  found  no- 
bod^',  sir. 

Sir  J,  Why,  what  could  this, rogue,  mean? 

Enter  Isabinoa  and  Patch. 
PatcJi,  Take  courage,  madam;  I  saw  hini 
safe  out.  [Aside  to  Isabinda. 

Isa.  Bless  me!  what's  the  matter,  sir? 
Sir  J,  You  know' best — Pray  where's  the 
man  that  was  here  just  now  ? 

Is€t,  What  man,  sir?  I  saw  none. 
Patch,  Nor  I,  by^  the  trust  you  repose  iir 
me.    Do  you  think  I  would  let  a  man  come 
within  these  doors  when  you  are  absent? 

Sir  J,  Ah,  Patch!  she  may  be  too  cunning 
for  thy  honesty:  the  very  scout  that  he  had 
set  to  give  warning  discovered  it  to  me*--and 
threatened  me  with  half  a  dozen  myrmidons 
^but  I  think  I  roaul'd  the  villain.  These  af- 
flictions you  draw  upon  me,  mistress. 

Isa.  Pardon  me,  sir,  'tis,  your  own  ridicu- 
lous humour  draws  you  into  these  vexations, 
and  givds  every  .fool  pretence  to  banter  you. 

Sir  J,  No,  'tis  your  idle  conduct,  your  co- 
quettish flirting  into  the  balcony  —  Oh!  with 
what  Joy  shall  I  resicn  thee  into  the  arms  of 
don  Diego  Babinetto! 

Isa,  And  with  what  industry  shall  I  avoid 
him.  [Asidt: 

Sir  J,  Certainly  that  rogue  had  a  messagtr  | 
from  somebody  or  other,  but  being  balk'd  by 
my  coming  popp'd   that  sham  ^)  upon  me. 

l)  This  is  one  of  tkoso  •Ugant  expr«stiuns  which  comes 
noder  ihe  (ivnomioalion  ot  «/a/i|^.  ox /lash;  the  langiiagr 
of  the  fMhiotisblos  in  Londoo,  the  gcnUemeu  hoxrri, 
pick<-pocket*,  and  marder«r»»  n  aUo  of  the  lov/c«t  'vul- 
gar. 'I'hii  langoaxe  is  rcadcrrd  immortal  by  Mr.  Egaii 
in  his  "Life  in  Ix>nd<m,''  aqd.  d«scj'ip4v>i|( 9^ /ighu  in 
the  ObjcrTfr  news-paPSi^'^ 


Enter  Patch, 

Paic/t,  Ob,  madam!  I  see  my  master  coming 
up  the  street 

Charles,  Oh,  the  deviM  Vould  I  had  my 
ladder  now!  I  thought  you  had  not  expected 
him  till  nigCt  Why,  why,  why,  why,  what 
shall  I  do,  madam? 


way;  you'll  meet  him  full  in  the  teeth.  Oh, 
unlucky  moment! 

Charles,  'Adsheart!  can  you  shut  me  into 
no  cupboard,  nor  ram  me  into  a  chest,  ha  ? 

Patch,  Impossible,  sir;  he  searches  every 
Lole  in  the  house. 

Isa,  Undone  for  ever!  If  he  sees 
shall  never  see  you  more. 

Patch,  I  have  thought  on  it;  run  you  to 
your  chamber,  madam ;   and,  sir,  come  you 
alonff  with  me;   I'm  certain  you  -may  easily 
get  down  from  the  balcony. 
Charles,  My  life!  adieu — Lead  on,  guide, 

[E,veunt  Patch  and  Cfiarles, 
ha.  Heavens  preserve  him.  \ExiL 

Scene  III,— 2%ff  Sti-cei, 

Enter  Sm  Jealous  Taaffick,  followed  by 
Marplot. 

Sir  J,  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  but 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  all  is  not  right  within 
that  fellow's  sauntering  about  my  door,  and 
hii  laic  of  a  puppy,  had  the  face  of  a  lie, 
mrthought.  By  oU  Jago,  If  I  should  find  a 
man  in  the  house  I'd  make  mince-meat  of  him — 

Mar,  jMince-meat!  Ah»  poor  Charles!  how 
I  sweat  for  thee !  '£gad,*  he's  old— I  fancy  I 
might  bully  him,  and  make  Charles  have  an 
opinion  of  my  courage. .  '£gad,  I'll  pluck  up, 
and  have  a  touch  with  him. 

Sir  J,  My  own  key  shall  let  me  in ;  I'll  give 
them  no  warning.        \_Feeling  for  his  Key  , 

Mar,  What's  that  you  say,  sir? 

[Going  up  to  Sir  Jealous, 

Sir,  J,  What's  that  to  you,  sir? 

[2'urns  quick  upon  him. 

Mar.  Yes,  'tis  to  me,  sir ;  for  the  gentleman 
you  threaten  is  a  veiy-  honest  gentleman.  Look 
to^;  for  if  be  comes  not  as  safe  out  of  your  house 
M  he  went  in — 

Sir  J,  What,  is  he  in  then? 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  in  then;  and  I  say  if 
he  does  not  come  out,  I  have  half  a  dozen 
iD)Tiiiidon5  hard  by  shall  beat  your  house  about 
jottr  ears. 

Sir  J,  Ah!  a  combination  to  undo  me — I'll 
myrmidon  you,  ye  dog,  you — Thieves!  thieves! 

[Beats  Mcu'ploL 

Mar,  Murder,  murder!  I  was  not  rn  your 
lonje,  sir. 

Enter  Servant. 
Serv,  What's  the  matter,  sir? 


I  Sir  J,  The  matter,  rascal!  you  have  let  a 
ijjan  into  my  house;  but  I'il  flay  him  alive. 
I  FoUow  me ;  I'll  npt  leave  a  mouse-hole  un- 

•earch'd.   If  1  find  him,  by  St.  lago,  Fll  equip 

»»  for  the  opera 

,  Mar,  A  deuce  of^  his  cane !  there's  no  trust- 
JBg  to  affe— VVhatshall  I  doto  relieve  Charles? 
I'll  raise  the  neighbourhood. — Mur- 

I)       giving  a  man  a  gocd  drtMting  is  meant,   a  good 
hatutg  ■  and  Us  being  necessary  to  be  full  dretsdd  to 
r      to  tu  the  opt*ra  in  Condon,  the  (uin  explains  itnelf. 
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Come  aloii^,  ye  sols f  let ^5  $te  if  we  can  find 
tht  ciog  3j?arii>    PolcL,  lm:k  her  up,  d\c  bear? 

[/f.re-w/j/  J^Vr  Jraious  and  Servants, 

Pait'h,  Yes,  sir— walk  till  your  heels 
ache,  yau^Il  fimi  iiobotly,  I  promise  you. 

ha.  Who  could  Oiai  scout  be  be  talks  of? 

Paieh.  Na>  r  I  can^l  iniogfiae,  without  it  was 

[sii.  Wcll^  dear  Palch !  Jet's  employ,  all  our 
thoughts  how  lo  e.^cape  this  horrid  don  Diego; 
my  Tcry  he.iirl  sinL^  at  Ins  terrible  name. 

patch*  Fear  nol,  iji:id^ini ;  don  Carlo  shall 
he  thtf  m^Tii  or  V\\  Jose  tlie  reputation  of  con- 
trivlug;  and  liicti  whaf5  11  chambermaid  good 
for  I  \ExeunL 

Scene  V,— Sin  FRA^Cls  Gripe's  House, 
En/er  SiA  Fbancis  GniPK  €md  Miranda. 
Mi/\  Well,  Gardy,  how  did  I  perform  the 


dumb  scf^ne. 
Sir,  K  To 


admtralion  ^TTbou  dear  little 


rogue  1  Jet  me  huAS  thee  for  ih  nay,  adad  I  will, 
Ch^rg}',  so  mti£zle,  and  tuzde,  and  hug  thee; 
I  will,  rfaith,  I  win. 

[Hugging  and  kissing  her, 

Mir,  Nay,  GarJy*  ^\m\\  he  so  lavish.  Who 
would  ridiT  post  wben  ibe  jojirney  lasts  for  life  ? 

Sir  K  Oh,  Vm  Iranspor  led !  When,  when, 
my  dear !  will  thou  cnnvtijce  the  world  of  the 
happy  (Jay?  when  wf  marry,  ha? 

Miry  'llkcre^s  nothing  wjniing  but  your  con- 
3  en  I,  sir  Francis. 

Sir  K  My  consent  I  wJiat  does  my  charmer 
mean? 

Mir.  Nay,  His  only  a  wliim;  but  Til  have 
I'^t'iy  ihing  ntxordinp  to  form — therefore  when 
you  sign  an  authentic  paper,  drawn  up  by  an 
'able  lawyer,  that  I  have  your  leave  to  marry, 
the  next  day  makes  me  yours,  Gardy. 

Sir  K  Ila,  ha,  ha!  a  whim  indeed!  why,  is 
it  not  demonstration  I  give  my  leave  when  I 
marry  thee? 

Mir,  Not  for  your  reputation,  Gardy;  the 
malicious  world  will  be  apt  to  say  you  trick 
me  into  marriage,  and  so  take  the  merit  from 
my  choice :  now  I  will  have  the  act  my  own, 
to  let  the  idle  fops  see  how  much  I  >  perfer  a 
man  loaded  with  years  and  wisdom. 

Sir  Fi  Humph!  Pr'ythee  leave  out  years, 
Chargy!  Vm  not  so  old,  as  thou  shalt  find. 
Adad,  I'm  young :  there's  a  caper  forye !  [Jumps. 

Mir,  Oh,  never  excuse  it;  why  I  like  you 
the  better  for  bein^  old but  I  shall  suspect 
you  donH  love  me  if  you*  refuse  me  this  for- 
mality. 

Sir  F,  Not  lovie  thee,  Chargy !  Adad,  I  do 
love  thee  bettef*  than,  than,  than,  better  than 
— what  shall  I  say?  'egad,  better  than  money; 
i'faith  I  do— 

Mir,  That's  false,  I'm  sure.  [Aside']  To  prove 
it  do  this  then. 

Sir  K  Well,  I  will  do  it,  Chargy,  provided 
i  bring  a  licence  at  the  same  time. 

used  of  lale  in  London,  that  it  U  very  dilKcull  to  iin- 
derstund  ihe  conrmntion  of  genllimen  williotit  some 
inowledge  of  it;  aod  thui  the  oouiilry  gentleman  is 
often  at  a  loss  in  London.  Mixed  with  a  number  of 
expressions  the  most  rile  and  abominable  that  ever  coald 
be  used,  there  are  some, highly  poetical  ones.  The  lan- 
guage itself  is  famous  for  Onomatopoeia,  auch  as,  flitMy 
for  a  bank-note;  and  it  is  derired  from  all  Ui«  know'n 
UngnagM  in  the  world*  enriched  with  sea-lerms,  and 
expreisioai  from  liotany-bay,  etc.  pop  «  ahum^ 

tncsn»,  to  decrtvr  by  false  pretrncrs 


lofe* 

twy 

am  J 

i 


Mir,  Ay,  and  a  parson  too,  if  you  please. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  canH  help  laughing  to  think  bow 
all  the  young  coxcombs  about  town  wifl  be 
mortified  when  they  hear  of  .our  marriage.  ' 

Sir  F,  So  they  will,  so  they  will!  ha,1ia,k! 

Mir,  Well,  I  fancy  I  shall  be  so  happy  wilk 
my  Gardy —  * 

Sir  F,  if  wiearine  pearls  and  jewels,  or  eat- 
ing gold,  as  the  old  saying  is,  can  make  tkee 
happy,  thou  shalt  be  so,  my  sweetest,  roylofe* 
ly,  my  charming,  my — verily  I  know  not 
to  cafi  thee. 

•  Mir,  You  must  know,  Gardy,  that  I  : 
eager  to  have  this  business  concluded,  that  I  li 
employed  my  woman's  brother,  who  is  a  bw]^ 
in  the  Temple,  to  settle  matters  just  to  y< 
liking;  you  are  to  give  your  consent  to 
marriage,  which  is  to  yourself  you  knovr: 
mum,  you  must  take  no  notice  of  thaL  Sj 
then  I  will,  that  is,  with  your  leave,  pot 
writings  into  his  hands;   then  to-morrow^i 
come  slap  ^)  upon  them  with  a  wedding  \ 
nobody  thought  on,   by  which  you  seise 
and-  my  estate,  and  I  suppose  make  a  bonfi^ 
of  your  own  act  and  deed. 
Sir  F*.  Nay  but,  Chargy,  if— 
Mir.  Nay,  Gardy,  no  ifs. — Have  I  refS 
three  northern  lords,  two  British  peers, 
half  a  score  knights,  to  have  put  in  your 
Sir  F\  So  thou  hast  indeed,  and  I  vrill  I 
to  th^'  management.   'Od,  I'm  aU  of  a  fit 
Mir.  Tis  a  wonder  the  dry  stubble  ( 
not  blaze.  [^^ja 
Enter  Marplot. 
Sir  F,  How  now,  who  sent  for  you,  fit 
What  is  the  hundred  pounds  gone  already 
Mar,  No,  sir ;  I  don't  want  money  now,  Gan 
SirF^  No,  that's  a  miracle!  but  there's 
thing  you  want,  I'm  sure. 
Mar,  Ay,  what's  that?  U 
Sir  F.  Manners!  What,  had  I  no  servl^ 
without? 

Mar,  None  that  could  do  my  business,  gai 
dian,  which  is  at  present  with  this  lady. 

Mir.  With  me,  Mr.  Marplot?  what  is  4 
beseech  you? 

Sir  F,  Ay,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  any  thing  ll 
relates  to  her,  may  be  delivered  to 

Mar,  I  deny  that 

Mir,  That's  more  than  I  do,  sir. 

3far,  Indeed,  madam !  Why  then  to  p 
ceed:  Fame  says,  you  know  best  whether  1 
tells  truth  or  not,  that  you  and  my  most  ei 
scionable  guardian  here  design'df,  coDtm 

E lotted,   and  agreed  to  chouse  a  very 
onest,  honourable  gentleman  out  of  a  huitchi 
pounds :  guilty  or  not? 
Mir.  Thatl  contriv'd  it! 
Mar.  Ay,  you  —  you  said  never  a 
against  it;  so  far  you  are  guilty. 

Sir  F.  Pray  tell  that  civil,  honest,  hoi 
able  gentleman,  that  tf  he  has  any  more  ^ 
sums  to  fool  away,  they  shall  be  received  B 
the  last;  ha,  ha,  ha!  Choas'd,  quotha! 
harkye,  let  him  know  at  the  same  time, 
if  he  dare  to  report  I  trick'd  him  of  it,  1^ 
recommend  a  lawyer  to  him,  who  shall  il*' 
him  a  trick  for  twice  as  much  Dythfff 
tell  him  that. 

i)  Slang ;  lo  come  slap  npon  a  person,  mean*  wd**!^ 
2>  a.ang  ;   to  ihpw  a  Irnk  f.  r  twice  as  mudi.  of  • 

iT«»rili  two,  which  is  ihc  most  general  ^XftrwK^i 

lu  hf  an  ovci-maU'h  for  a  pors4>n. 
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Mar.  Sof  9nd  this  is  the  way  you  use  a 
{^ndeman,  and  my  fn'end! 

Mir.  h  Ahe  wretch  thy  friend  ? 

Mar.  The  wretch!  lookye^  madam,  don^t 
call  names ;  *egady  I  wonH  take  it. 

Mir.  WhYf  you  wonH  beat  me,  will  you? 
Ha,  ha!  ^ 

Mar.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Sir  F.  Sir,  I  shall  make  a  servant  show  you 
out  at  the  window  if  you  are  saucy. 
.  Mar,  I  am  your  most  humhle  servant,  guar- 
dian; L  design  to  go  out  the  same  w^y  1  came 
IB.  1  would  only  ask  this  lady  one  question. 
DoD*t  you  think  he*s  a  fine  gentleman  ? 
.    SirF.  Wbo*s  a  fine  gentleman? 

Mar.  Not  you,  Gardy,  not  you !  Don*t  you 
think,  in  your  soul,  that  sir  George  Airy  is  a 
Terr  Gne  gentleman? 

Mir.  He  dresses  well. 

Sir  F.  Wbich  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  tailor 
and  valet  de  chambre. 

Mar,  Well!  and  who  is  your  dress  owing 
to,  ha?  There's  a  beau,  raa*am — do  but  look 
at  him ! 

SirF.  Sirrah! 

Mir.  And  if  being  a  beau  be  a  proof  of  his 
heing  a  fine  gentleman,  he  may  be  so. 

Mar.  He  may  be  so :  Why,  ma'am,  the  ju- 
didoDs  part  of  the  world  allow  himv/it,  cou- 


ge,  gallantry,  apr,  and  economy  too,  though 
think  he  forfeited  that  character  when  he 
flvnt  away  a  hundred  pounds  upon  your 
damb  ladyship. 
SirF.  Does  that  gall  bim?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Mir.  So,  sir  George,  remaining  in  deep  dis> 
content,  has  sent  you,  his  trusty  squire,  to  ut- 
ter bis  complaint.    H^,  ha,  ha  !^ 

Mar,  Yes,  madam!  and. you,  like  a  cruel 
hard-bearted  Jew,  value  it  no  more  —  than  I 
would  your  ladyship,  were  I  sir  George ;  you 
jou,  you — 

Mir.  Oh,  donH  call  names:  I  know  you  love 
to  be  employed,  and  IMl  oblige  you,  and  you 
ihafl  canr  him  a  messa]^e  from  me. 

Mar,  According  as  llike  it.    What  is  it? 

Mir.  Nay,  a  kind  one,  you  may  be  sure  — 
Ivst,  tell  him  I  have  chose  this  gentleman, 
to  bave  and  to  hold     and  so  forth. 

ITakinff  the  Hund  of  Sir  F. 

Mar.  Much  good  may  he  do  you! 

SirF.  Oh,  the  dear  rogue!  how  I  dote  on 
4cr!  [Aside. 

Mir,  And  advise  his  impertinence  to  trouble 
pe  no  more,  for  I  prefer  sir  Francis  for  a 
■uband  before  all  the  fops  in  the  universe. 

Mar.  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord!  she's  bewitched, 
Ikal's  certain.  Here's  a  husband  for  eighteen 
•^here's  a  titbit  for  a  young  lady — here's  a 
i^pe,  an  air,  and  a  grace — here's  Dones  ratt- 
big  in  a  leathern  bag — [Turning  Sir  Fran- 
tit  abotu]  here's  buckram  and  canvass  to 
Kmb  you  to  repentance. 

Sir  'F.  Sirrah,  my  cane  shall  teach  you  rc- 
■tance  presently. 

Mar.  No,  faith,  I  bave  felt  its  twin  brother 
Nn  just  jfucb  a  wither'd  hand  too  lately. 
Mir,  One  thing  more;  advise  him  to  keep 


MB  the  garden>gate  on  the  left  hand, 
I  dare  to  saunter  there,  about  the  h< 


for  if 

lOur  of 

t)  fThcic  words  are  empltfjed  in  the  marriagr-eonlrartt 
I     >b4  law*(enna»  liko  oUier  heterogenea,  mak«  an  odd 
•ppearanc*  in  friendly  conyersatinn. 


ei^ht,  as  he  us'd  to  do,  he  shall  be  saluted 
with  a  pistol  or  a  blunderbuss. 

SirF.  Oh,  monstrous!  Why,  Chargy,  did 
he  use  to  come  to  the  garden-gate? 

Mir,  The  gardener  oescrib'd  just  such  an-' 
other  man  that  always  watch'd  his  coming  out, 
and  fain  would  have  brib'd  him  for  his  .en- 
trance— 'fell  him  he  shall  find  a  warm/>ecepLion 
if  he  comes  this  niffht.  ^ 

Mar,  Pistols  and  blunderbusses!  '  %gad,"a 
warm  reception  indeed!  I  shall  take. cafe  lo 
inform  him  of  your  kindness,  and  advise  Cim 
to  keep  further  off. 

Mir,  I  hope  he  will  understand  my  meaning 
better  than  to  follow  your  advice.  [Aside, 

SirF,  Thou  hast  sign'd,  seai'd  an^ta^en pos- 
session of  my  heart  for  ever,  Charg)'',  ha,  ha, 
ha !  and  for  you,  Mr.  Saucebox,  Jet  me  have 
no  more  of  your  messages,  if  ever  you  design 
to  inherit  your  estate,  gentleman. 

Mar,  Why,  there  'tis  "now.  Sure  I  shall 
be  out  of  your  clutches  one  day — Well,  guar^ 
dian,  I  say  no  more :  but  if  you  be  not  as  ar- 
rant a  cuckold  as  e'er  ^rove  bargain  upon  the 
Exchange,  or  paid  attendance  to  a  court,  I  am 
the  son  of  a  wbetstbne;  and  so  your  humble 
servant. 

Mir,  Mr.  Marplot,  don't  forget  the  message  : 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

McLr.  Nang,  nang,  nang!  [EjciL 
SirF.  I  am  so  nrovok'd — 'lis  well  he's  gone* 
Mir.  Oh,  mind  him  not,  Gardy,  but  let's 
sign  articles,  and  then — 

Sir  F\  And  then — Adad,  I  believe  I  am  me- 
tamorphos'd,  my  pulse  beats  high,  and  my  blood 
boHs,  inethinks —  [Kissing  and  hugging  her, 
Mir,  Oh,  fie,  Gardy!  be  not  so  violent:  con- 
sider the  market  lasts  all  the  year. — Well,  I'll 
in,  and  see  if  the  lawyer  he.  come:  you'll  follow. 

[Exit 

SirF.  Ay,  to  the  world's  end,  my  dear! 
Well,  Frank,  thou  art  a  lucky  fellow  in  thy 
old  age  to  have  such  a  delicate  morsel,  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  love  with  thee.  I 
shall  be  the  envy  of  bachelors,  the  glory  of 
married  men,  and  the  wonder  of  tlic  town. 
Some  guardians  would  be  glad  to  compound 
for  part  of  the  estate  at  dispatching  an  heiress, 
but  I  engross  the  whole.  O !  mihi  praeteritos 
referet  si  Jupiter  aunos.  [Exil. 

Scene  VI. — A  Tavern. 
Sir  George  Airy  and  Charles  discovered, 
wiOi  Wine,  Pens,  Ink,  and  Paper  on 
the  Table.    Whisper  wailing. 
Sir  G.  Nay,  pr  )  thee,  (lon'l  be  grave,  Charles: 
misfortunes  will  happen.     Ha,  ha,  ha!  'tis 
some  comfort  to  have-  a  companion  in  our  suf^ 
ferln  gs. 

Charles.  J  am  only  apprehensive  for  Isa- 
binda;  her  father's  humour  is  implacable;  and 
bow  iar  his  jealousy  may  transport  him  to 
her  undoing,  shocks  my  soul  to  tnink. 

Sir  G.  uut  since  you  escap'd  undiscover'd 
by  him,  his  rage  will  quickly  lash  into  a  calni« 
never  fear  it. 

Charles.  But  who  knows  what  that  unlucky 
dog.  Marplot,  told  him;  nor  can  I  imagine 
what  brought  him  thither:  that  fellow  is  ever 
doing  mischief;  and  yet,  to  give  him  his  due, 
he  never  designs  it.  ^  This  is.  sonie  ii^iidering 
adventure  wherein  Kg' 'ifcii^^M^^  his 
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IV. 


rncndfhip,  as  he  c^lh  it!  a  curse  pn  bim! 
Sir  G.  Then  yon  must  forgive  ijiin.  What 

said  he? 

Charle^^  iSaid !  nay,  I  had  more  mind  to 
cut  liis  throaty  than  to  bear  his  excuses. 
^  Sir  G.  \\' here  i,s  Ire  ? 

f  Vhis.  Str,  ]  s^w  him  go  into  sir  Francis 
Gripers  J  )ust  n0w. 

Charles.  Oh !  ihc^n  he's  upon  your  business, 
sir  Giforge  t  a  lhouji:i(id  to  one  but  he  makes 
aooii?  misl;iitc  ih^re  loo/ 

It?ipo5sililpf  without  he  hufjfs  the  la- 
dvi  aad  makes  Jotc  to  sir  Francis. 

Kiitt'r  TkravQcr* 

Df*at»^.  Mr,  Marjilot  is  below,  gentlemen, 
rtnd  desires  to  ktfow  if  he  may  have  leave  to 
Tjwalt  upon  VP. 

Chfirli's.  How  i^i^ll  the  rogue  is  when  he 
haj  done  a  fault! 

Sfr  fJ.  Hoi  desire  bim  to  walk  up. J  [Exil 
Drmvcrl  Pi 'yl lite,  Charles,  throw  oil t^is  cha- 
gnu,  anJ  he  goud  coni^any. 

ChttrltSr  Nay,  hang  him,  Fm  not  angry  with 

Enirr  Marplot. 
Do  but  mark  bi$    Ik- c pish  look,  sir  George. 

^far.  DfDf  Charles  \  don't  overwhelm  a  ma 
already  under  insupportable  aiTliction.  I'm  sure 
I  always  intend  to  serve  my  friends;  but  if 
my  malicious  stars  deny  the  happiness,  is  the 
fault  mine? 

Sir  Never  niiud  him,  Mr,  Marplot;  he's 
eat  up  witJi  ipJeen.  But  tell  niQ  what  says 
Miranda? 

Mar.  5ays nay,  we  are  all  undone  there  too. 

fjhiirh'^.  I  told' you  so;  nothing  'prospers 
that  he  underlakcs. 

Mar.  W  hy,  c  jn  1  help  her  having  chose 
your  father  for  better  for  worse? 

Charles,  So;  there's  another  of  fortune's 
strokes.  1  suppose  I  shall  be  edged  out  of 
my  estate  with  twins  every  year,  let  who  will 
get  'em. 

Sir      \VhatI  is  the  woman  really  possess'd  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  with  the  spirit  of  contradiction: 
she  railed  at  you  most  prodigiously. 

SirG»  Thai's  no  ill  sign. 

Mar,  You'd  say  it  was  no  good  sign  if  you 
knew  all. 

SirG,  Why,  pr'ythec? 

Mar.  Hark'e,  sir  George,  let  me  warn  you ; 
pursue  your  old  haunt  no  more;  it  may  be 
dangerous.        [Charles  siis  down  to  write. 

SirG,  My  old  haunt!  what  do  you  mean? 

Mar,  Why,  in  short  then,  siiice  you  will 
have  it,  Miranda  vows  if  you  dare  approach 
the  garden-gate  at  eight  o'clock,  as  yoti  us'd, 
you  shall  meet  with  a,  warm  reception. 

SirG,  A  warm  reception! 

Mar,  Ay,  a  tery  warm  reception — you  shall 
be  saluted  with  a  blunderbuss,  sir.  These  were 
her  very  words :  nay,  she  bid  me  tell  you  so  loo. 

Sir  G,  Ha !  the  garden-gate  at  eight,  as  I 
us'd  to  do!  There  must  be  meaning  in  this. 
Is  there  such  a 'gate,  Charles? 

Mar.  Is  there  such  a  gate,  Charles? 

Charles,  Yes,  yes,  it  opens  into  the  Park: 
I  suppose  her  ladyship  has  made  many  a 
scamper  through  it. 

Sir  G,  It  must  be  an  assignation  then.  Ila! 
my  heart  springs  for  joy;   'tis   a  propitious 


omen.  My  dear  Marplot !  let  me  cnihracellitt; 
thou  art  mv  friend,  my  better  angel. 
Mar.  W^hat  do  you  mean,  sir  George?  • 
Sir  G,  No  matter  what  I  meaa.  Here,  take 
a  bumper  to  the  garden-gale,you  dear  rogue,  )ou'. 

Mar,  You  have  reason  to  he  traosporldl, 
sir  George ;  I  have  sav'd  your  life. 

SirG,  My  life!  thou  liast  sav'd  my  soul, 
man.  Charles,  if  thou  dost  not  pledge  tfaii 
heahh,  may'st  thoQ  never  taste  the  joys  odost , 
;  Charles,  Whisper,  be  sure  you  .take  cai»> 
how  you  deliver  this.  [Gives  him  a  Letter] 
Bring  me  the  answer  to  my  lodgiugs.  • 
'      *    I  warrant  yoti,  sir. 

Icr  go? 
-That 
than  I  do. — Aside.  Fol-  i 
lowing  IVhisper  as  he  is  g^oi/i^]— VViiisper!  j 
Whisper! 
nitis.  Sir. 


Maf,  Whither  does  that  letter  i 
dare  I  not  ask  for  my  blood  —  That  fellow  j 
knows  more  secrets 


Mar.  Whisper,  here's  half  a  crown  foryoU 
f'Vhis,  Thank  ye,  sir.  '  \ 

Mar.  Now  where  is  that  letter  going?  | 
PVhis,  Into  my  pocket,  sir.  [Exid 
Charles.'  Now  I'm  for  you. 


SirG,  To  the  gardeit^gate  at  the  hour  I 
eight,  Charles:  allons ;  hu7.£a! 

Charles.  I  begin  to  conceive  you. 
Mar,  That's  more  than  I  do,  'egad— To i 
garden-gate,  huzza!  [Drinks^  But  Ihopey^ 
design  to  keep  far  enough  ojloii't,  sirGeoi 
Sir  G.  Ay,  ay,  nc>cr  lear  that ;  she  shall 
I  despise  her  frowns;  let  h«r  use  the  hluo^ 
buss  against  the  next  fool;  she  shan't  real 
me  with  the  smoke,  I  warrant  her;  ha,ka,k 
Mar,  Ah,  *  Charles !   if  you  could  receive; 
disappointment  thus  en  cavalier,  one  sbofl 
have  some  comfort  in  being,  beat  for  you. 
Charles,  The  fool  comprehends  uotbia 
Sir  G,  Nor  wpuld  I  have  him.  Pr'y 
take  him  along  with  thee. 
Charges,  Enough. 
Sir  G,  I  kiss  both  your  haads  —  And  oot 
for  the  garden-gate. 

It's  hcauty  gives  the  assignation  there. 
And  love  too  powerful  c:rows  t'adinit 
fear. 

Charles,  Come,  you  shall  go  homewiiba 
Mar,  Shall  I!  and  are  we  frieads,  Cbade 
— I  am  glad  of  it. 

Charles.  Come  along.  [£ts 
Mar.  'Kgad,  Charleses  asking  me  to  go  bol 
with  him  gives  me  a  shrewd  suspiciou  then 
more  in  the  garden-gale  than  I  compreher^ 
Faith,  ril  give  him  the  drqp and  aw^r 
Gardy's  and  find  it  ouU  [t* 


ACT..  IV. 


Scene  I. — The  outside  of  Sir  JealocsT 
tick's //oi/Ac;  Patch  peeping  out  of 
Door, 

Enter  Whisper. 
Vflus,  Ha!  Mrs.  Patch,  this  is  a  lucky  *S 
nute,  to  find  you  so  readily;  my  mastered 
ilh  impatience^ 

Patch.  My  lady  imagin'd  so,  and  by  bil 
orders  I  have  been  scouting  this  hour  in  sev4 
of  you,  to  inform  you  that  sir  Jealous  has  ji 
vited  some  friend»  to  supper  with  him  to-a^ 

r 

0  I'll  give  tiim  (he  drop;  I'll  give  liia  iLe  slip.  ■■N 
for,  rjl  gel  tLvsnj  from  kim. 
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wfaidi  gives  an  opporlaohr  to  your  i 
make  use  of  bjs  ladder  of  ropes.  T 


'  master  to 
ropes.   Tbc  closet 
window  shall  be  open,  and  Isabinda  ready  to 
receive  bim.    Bid  him  come  immediately. 

fVkU,  Excellent!  be*il  not  disappoint,  I  war- 
rant bim.— But  bold,  I  bave  a  ietter  here  wbicb 
Fm  to  carry  an  answer  to.  I  cannot  think 
wbat  language  the  direction  is. 

Pateh,  Pbo!  *tis  no  language,  but  a  cha- 
racter which  the  lovers  invented  to  avert  dis- 
covery—  Ha!  1  bear  my  old  master  coming 
down  stairs;  It  is  impossible  you  should  have 
an  answer:  away,  and  bid  him  come  himself 
for  that  Be  gone,  weVe  ruined  if  youVe  seen, 
forbebas  doubled  his  care  since  the  last  accident. 
fVhis,  I  go,  I  go.  [Exit 
Patch,  There,  go  thou  into  my  pocket  [Puis 
U  asld't,  and  it  Jails  dotPn']  Now  Fll  up  the 
back  stairs  lest  I  meet,  bim — Well,  a  dextrous 
cbambermaid  is  the  ladies*  best  utensil,  I  say. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous  Traffick,  tvith  a  Letter 
in  his  Hand* 
Sir  J,  So,  this  is  some  comfort;  this  tells 
ne  that  signior  don  Diego  Babinetto.  is  safelj 
arrivU  He  shall  marry  my  daughter  the  mi- 
■Ble  be  comes— Ha,  ha  I  what's  here?  \Takes 
up  the  Letter  PatQh  dropped"]  A  letter!  I 
donH  know  wbat  to  make  of  the  superscrip- 
tion. HI  see  wbat*s  withinside.  {Opens  i/l — 
Humph^'tu  Hebrew,  I  think.  What  can  this 
meanF—Tbere  must  be  some  trick  in  it.  This 
was  certainly  designed  for  my  daughter;  but 
I  don*t  know  that  she  can  speak  any  language 
bat  ber  mother  tongue.  —  No  matter  for  that; 
tbis  may  be  one  of  love's  hieroglyphics;  and 
I  fancy  I  saw  Patch's  tail  sweep  by:  that 
wench  may  be  a  slut,  and  instead  of  guarding 
mv  honour  belray  it.  '  Til  fiind  it  out,  Pm  re- 
soKM-Wbo's  there? 

Enter  Servantk 
Wbat  answer  did  you  bring  from  the  gentle- 
nen  I  sent  you  to  invite  ? ' 

Serv.  That  theyM  all  wait  on  you,  sir,  as  I 
toM  you  beibre;  but  I  suppose  you  for- 
got, sir. 

Sir  J,  Did  I  so,  sir  ?  but  I  shan't  forget  to 
break  your  bead  if  any  of  them  come,  sir. 

Serv.  Come,  sir!  why,  did  not  you  send  me 
to  desire  their  company,  sir? 

Sir  J,  But  1  send  you  now  to  desire  their 
absence.  Say  I  have  something  extraordinary 
^Uen  out,  wliich  calls  me  abroad  contrary  to 
eipectation,  and  ask  their  pardon;  and,  d'ye 
b^r,  send  the  butler  to  me. 

SerQ,  Yes,  sir.  [Exit 

Enter  Butler, 
^  Sir  J,  If  this  papei*  has  a  meaning  FU  find 
^Iaj  the  cloth  in  my  daughter's  chamber, 
and ^id  the  cook  send  supper  thither  pre- 

But  Yes,  sir. — Hey-day  1  what's  the  matter 
now?  lExit. 

Sir  J,  He  wants  the  eves  of  Argus  that  has 
a  young  handsome  daughter  in  this  town  ;  but 
tar  comfort  is  I  shall  not  be  troubled  long 
^tb  ber.  He  that  pretends  to  rule  a  girl  once 
!■  her  teens  had  better  be  at  sea  in  a  storm, 
^  would  be  in  lets  danjger.  \ExiL 


ScENK  IL— Isabinda's  Chamber, 
Isabinda  and  Patch  discovered. 


ijfl.^  Are^oij  sure  nobody  saw  you  speak 

^  Patch,  Yes,  very  sure,  ni;Ki:<m;  hui  1  hinwA 
sir  Jealous  coming  down  slairi,    so  r|?^ppf?d 
bis  letter  into  my  pocket.  {^I'e^ti/orihc  Lfilrr, 
Isa.  A  letter!  give  it  me  jnyfci^p 
Patch,  Bless  me !  whatV  s^scQm4  on't— Pni 
sure  I  put  it—  [^fewrd^V 
Isa,  Is  it  possible  thou  couldsl  be  so 
less?~Ob,  I'm  undone  for  fver  if  it  he  tosL 

Patch,  I  must  have  droppM  it  upoij  tHe  $i^irs- 
But  why  are  you  so  mui  h  aLjrmM?  if  iJie 
worst  happens  nobody  can  itixd  il,  niaclam, 
nor  find  out  whom  it  was  desig;n'd  four. 

Isa,  If  it  f^lls  into,  mv  father's. hands  the 
very  figure  of  a  letter  will  produce  ill  coqse- 

auences.  Run  and  look  for  it  upon  the  stairs 
lis  moment. 

PiUch,  Nay,  Pm  sure  it  can  be  xio  where 

[Oqing, 

Enter  BuUer,  ' 
How  now,  what  do  you  want? 

But,  My  master  ordered  me  to  lay  the  cloth 
here  for  supper. 

Isa,  Ruin'd  past  redemption—  {Aside, 
Patch,  You  mistake,  sure.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
/^fl.  I  thought  he  expected  company  to-night 
Oh,  poor  Charles!  oh,  unfortunate  Isabinda! 

BuL  I  tljought  so  too,  madam }  but  I  sup- 
pose he  has  altered  his  mind. 

r     m.    ,        [i^fs  the  Cloth,  and  exit, 
Isa,  The  letter  is  the  cause.    This  heedless 
action  has  undone  me.    Fly  and  fasten  the 
closet  window,  which  will  give  Charles  notice 
to  retire.    Ha!  my  father!  oh,  confusionj 

Enter  Sir  Jealou0  Trafhck. 
Sir  J.  ftoid,  hold,  Patch;   whither  are  yoti 
^oing?  I'll  have  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room 
till  after  supper. 

Patch,  Sir,  I  was  going  to  reach  your  easy 
chair— oh,  wretched  accident!  {Mide, 
Sir  J*  I'll  have  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room. 
I  don't  want  my  easy  chair* 

What  will  be  the  event  of  this  ?  {Aside, 
HarkyeV  daughter,  do  you  know  this 

Isa.  As  I  suspected  {Aside^—Usuid,  do  you 
call  it,  sir?  His  some  schoolboy's  scrawl. 

Patch.  Oh,  invention!  thou  chambermaid's 
best  friend,  assist- me!  {Aside, 
Sir  J,  Are  you  sure  you  don't  understand  it  ? 
{Patch  feels  in  her.  Bosom,  and 
shakes  her  Coats% 
Isa,  Do  you  understand  it,  sir? 
Sir  J,  I  wish  1  did. 

Isa,  Thank  heav'n  you  do  not  [Aside"]  Then 
I  know  no  more  of  it  than  you  do,  indeed,  sir! 

Patch,  O  Lord,  O  Lord !   what  have  you 
done,  sir?  why,  the  paper  is  mine;  I  dropped 
it  out  of  my  bosom.  {SntUching itfromhim. 
Sir  J,  Ha!  yours^  mistress? 
Patch,  Yes,  sir,  it  k. 
Sir  J.  What  is  it?  speak. 
Patch.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  charm  for  the  tooth- 
ache— I  have  worn  it  these  seven  years ;  'twas 

fiven  me  by  an  angeJ  for  aught  I  know,  when 
was  raving  with  di|5tijfcaiBivVfoa<Q0SXil^  knew 
firom  \ybence  be  came  nor  whitbfer  he  went. 


Isa. 
Sir 
hand? 
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He  cliarged  me  never  lo  open  if,  lest  some 
dire  vengeance  befall  me,  and  heaven  knows 
what  will  be  the  event.    Oh,  cruel  misfortutie 
that  I  should  drop  it  and  you  should  open  it 
— If  you  had  not  openM  it — 

Sir  J,  Pox  of  your  charms  and  whims  for 
me!,  if  that  be  all  *ti's*well  enough:  ihere, 
there,  bum  it»  and  I  warrant  you  no  vengeance 
will  follow. 

Patch,  So  ^Ws  right  again  thus  far.  \j^side, 

Jsa.  I  would  not  lose  Patch  for  the  world 
— m  take  courage  a  little.  [Aside]  Is  this 
usage  for  your  daughter,  sir?  must  my  virtue 
and  conduct  be  suspected  for  every  trifle? 
You  immurie  me  like  some  dire  offender  here, 
and  deny  me  all  the  recreations  which  my 
sex  enjoy,  and  the  custom  of  the  country  ^na 
'modesty  allow ;  yet  not  content  with  that,  y Ou 
make  my  confinement  more  intoler^Ie  by  your 
mistrusts  and  jealousies.  '  Would  I  were  dead, 
so  I  were  free  from  this. 

Sir  J.  To-morrow  rids  you  of  this  tiresome 
load:  Don  Diego  Babinetlo  will  be  here,  and 
then  my  care  ends  and  his  beffins, 

Isa,  Is  he  come  then? — On,  how  shall  I 
avoid  this  hated  marriage!  [Aside, 

Enter  Servants,  with  Supper, 
Sir  J'  Come,  will  you  sit  down  ? 
Isa,  I  can^t  eat.  sir. 

Patch,  No,  I  dare  swear  he  has  given  her 
supper  enough.  I  wish  I  could  get  into  the 
doset.  ^  [Aside, 

Sir  J,  Well,  if  you  canH  eat,  then  give  me 
a  song,  whilst  i  do. 

Isa,  I  have  such  a  cold  I  can  scarce  speak, 
sir,  much  less  sing.  —  flow  shall  I  prevent 
Charles's  coming  in?  [Aside, 

Sir  J,  I  hope  you  have  the  use  of  your  fin- 
gers, madam.  l4ay  a  tune  upon  your  spinnet 
whilst  your  woman  sings  me  a  song. 

Patch,  Vm  as  much  out  of  tune  as  iny  lady, 
if  he  knew  all.  [Aside. 

Isa,  1  shall  make  Excellent  i^nusic. 

[Sits  down  to  piny. 

Patch,  ReaUy,  sir,  I  am  so  frightened  about 
your  opening  tbia  charm  that  I  can*t  remem- 
ber one  song. 

Sir  J,  Pish!  bang  your  charm !  conie,  come, 
sing  any  thing. 

Patch.  Yes,  Vm  likely  to  sinff,  truly.  [A 
side'\  Humph^  humph ;  bless,  me  r  1  canU  rais< 
my  voice,  ray  heart  pants  so. 

Sir  J.  Why,  what  does  your  heart  pant  sb 
that  you  canH  play  neither?  Pray  what  key 
are  you  in,  ha? 

Patclu  Ah,  would  the  key  was  turned  on 
you  once.  [Aside, 

Sir  J,  Why  dont  you  sing,  I  say  ? 

Patch,  Wnen  madam  has  put  her  spinnet 
in  tune,  sir:  humph,  humph— 

Isa,  1  cannot  piayi  sir,  whatever  ails  me, 

[Risinffi 

Sir  J.  Zounds!  sit  dovm  and  play  me  a  tune, 
or  ril  break  the  spinnet  about  your  ears. 
Isa,  What  will  beoome  of  me  ? 

[Sf^  down  and  plays. 
Sir,  J,  Come,  mistress.^  [To  Patch, 

Patch,  Yes,  sir. 

[Sings,  but  horribly  out  of  tune. 

i)  Th«  pan  conmU  in  the  word  Kty^M  Mug  cmplojeii 
in  aiMio  m  w«ll  m  for  Ihe  door. 


y  Death!  her 
iek\  Then  I 


Sir  J.  Hey,  hey !  why,  you  are  a-top  of  tbe 
house,  and  you  are  dovim  in  the  cellar.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this?  is  it  on  purpose  to 
cross  me,  ha? 

Patch.  Pray,  madam,  take  it  a  little  lower; 
I  cannot  reach  that  note,  I  fear. 

Isa^  Well,  begin— Oh,  Patch,  we  shall  be 
discovered.  [Aside, 
Patch.  I  sink  witb  anprehension,  madam. 
[Aside"] — Humph,  humpn.  . 

[Sings,  Charles  opens  the  Closet-  door, 
Charles,  Music  and  singing!' 
father  there!  [The  fVomen  shn 
must  fly — 

[Exit  into  the^Closet.   Sir  Jealous  ris- 
es up  luistiljr,   seeing  Charles  slip 
back  into  the  Closet. 
Sir  J.  Hell  and  furies !  a  man  in  the  closet!— 
Patch.  Ah!  a  ghost  I  a  ghost! — He  must  not 
enter  the  closet. 

[Isabinda  throws  herself  down  before 
the  Closet  door  as  in  d  swoon. 
Sir  J.  The  devil !  1*11  make  a  ghost  of  him, 
I  warrant  you.  ^  .    [Strives  to  get  by, 

Pa/ch.  Oh,  bold,  sir,  have  a  care;  youll 
tread  upon  my  lady — ^VVho  waits  there?  onng 
some  water.  Ob,  this  comes  of  your  opening 
the  charm.  Oh, ob, oh, oh!       [9Veeps  aloud. 

Sir  J,  ril  charm  you,  housewife.  Here  lies 
the  charm  th3t  conjurM  this  fellow  in,  Fm  sure 
ouH.  Come  out,  you  rascal,  do  so.  Zounds! 
take  her -from  the  door  or  Til  spurn  berfrom 
it,  and  break  your  neck  down  stairs.  Where 
are  you,  sirrah  ?  Villain !  robber  of  my  ho- 
nour !  rU  pull  you-  out  of  your  nest. 

[Goes  into  the  Closet 
Pcttch,  You*Il  be  mistaken,  old  gentleman; 
the  bird  is  flown. 

Isa.  Vm  glad  I  have  *scapM  so  well;  I  was 
almost  dead  in  earnest  with  the  fright 
Re-enter  Sin.  Jealous  out  of  ihe  Closet 
Sir  J.  Whoever  the  dog  were  he  has  es- 
caped out  x>f  the  window,  for  the  sash  is  up. 
but  though  he  is  got  out  of  my  reach,  you  are 
not  And  first,  Mrs.  Pander,  with  your  chams 
for  the  tooth-ache,  get  out  of  my  bouse,  go, 
troop ;  yet  hold,  stay,  Fll  see  you  out  of  doors 
myself;  but  Fll  secure  your  charge  ere  I  go. 

Isa,  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  was  she  not 
a  creature  of  your  Own  providing? 

Sir  J,  She  was  of  the  devifs  providing,  for 
aught  I  know. 

Patch,  What  have  I  done,  air,  to  merit  your 
displeasure? 

Sir  J.  I  don^t  know  which  of  you  have  done 
it,  but  you  shall  both  suffer  for  it,  till  I  can 
discover  whose  jKuilt  it  is.  Go,  get  in  there; 
ril  move  you  irom  this  side  of  the  bouse. 
[Pushes  isabinda  in  at  the  Door  and  locks 
It,  puts  the  Key  in  his  Pocket]  111  keep  the 
key  myself;  1*11  try  what  ghost  will  get  into 
that  rooni :  and  now  forsooth  Til  wait  on  yon 
down  stairs. 

Patch.  Ah,  my  poor  lady! — Down  stain* 
sir!  but  I  wWt  go  out,  sir,  till  I  have  lock*d 
up  my  clothes,  and  that^s  flat 

Sir  J.  If  thou  wert  as  naked  as  thou  wert 
bom,  thou  shouldst  not  stay  lo  put  on  a 
smock,  and  that^s  flat  [Exauit^ 

Sir  J.  [Putting  Patch  our  at  ihe  Door} 
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Tiiere,  fo  and  come  no  more  within  sight 
mj  iiabitation  these  three  days,  I  charge  you. 

[Slaps  the  Door  after  lier^ 
Patch,  Did  ever  any  body  see  such  an  old 
monster! 

Enter  Ghaeles. 
Oh,  Mr.  Charles!  your  affairs  and  mine  are 
ID  an  ill  posture. 

Charles,  I  am  inured  to  the  frowns  of  for- 
totie;  hut  wi^at  has  befalPn  thee? 

Patch.  Sir  Jealous,  whose  suspicious  nature 
is  always  on  the  watch,  nay,  even  while  one 
eye  sleeps  the  other  ke^ps  sentinel,  upon  sight 
of  you  flew  into  such  a  violent  passion,  that 
I  could  find  no  stratagem  to  appease  him,  but 
b  spite  of  all  arguments  he  locL^d  his  daughter 
ioto  his  own  apartment,  and  tuHi'd  me  out 
of  doors. 

Charles.  Ha!  oh,  Isahipda! 

Patch.  And  swears  she  sl|all  see  neither  sun 
Dor  moon  till  she  is  don  Diego  Babinetto^s 
wife,  who  arrived  last  night,  and  Is  expected 
with  impatience. 

Charles,  He  dies;  yes.  by  ^  the  wrongs 
of  love  he  shall:  here  will  I  plant  myself,  an^ 
through  my  breast  he  shall  make  his  passage^ 
if  he  enters. 

Patch.  A  most  heroic  resolution!  there  might 
be  ways  found  out  more  to  your  advantage: 
policy  is  often  prelerrM  to  open  force. 

ChatleSf  1  apprehend  you  not. 

Patchy  What  think  yqu  of  personating  this 
Spaniard,  imposing  upon  the  father,  and  mar- 
lying  your  mistress  by  hi*  own 'consent? 

Ufarles.  Say^st  thou  so,  my  angel!  Ob, 
coald  that  be  done,  my  life  to  come  wpiild 
be  too  short  to  recompense  thee:  but  how  can 
1  do  that  when  I  neitner  ki|ow  what  ship  he 
came  in,  nor  from  what  part  of  Spain ;  who 
recommends  him,  or  how  attended. 

Patch.  I  can  solve  all  this.  He  is  from  Ma^ 
drid,  his  father*s  name  dqn  Pedro  Ouesto  Por- 
tento  Bahinelto.  He^e*s  a  letter  of  his  to  sir 
Jealou^  which  he  droppM  one  day.  You  un- 
dentand  Spanish,  and  the  hand  may  be  conn- 
Itrfeited.    xou  conceive  me,  sir? 

Charles.  My  better  geniilsj  thou  hast  re- 
htM  my  drooping^  soul.  Fll  about  it  instancy. 
Come  to  my  lodgings,  and  we^U  concert  mal-^ 
ten,  [Exeunt. 

ScekeIV. — A  Garden-gate  open;  Scbnt- 
WEix  waiting  wiQUn. 
Enter  SiR  Gbo&gb  Airt. 
Sir  G.  So,  this  is  the  gate,  and  most  invit- 
ingly open.    If  there  should  be  a  blunderbuss 
here  now,  what  a  dreadful  ditty  would  my  fail 
malte  fqr  fools,  and  what  a  jest  for  the  wits; 
how  my  name  would  be  roarM  about  the 
Jlreete!  Well,  Fll  venture  Jl. 
Scent.  Hist,  hist!  sir  George  Airy — 

yuomcs  forvoard, 
SirG.  A  female  vpice!  thus  far  I  m  safe— 
My  dear. 

Scent  No,  I'm  not  your  dear,  but  Til  con- 
doct  you  to  her.  Give  me  your  hand;  you 
iDost  go  through  many  a  dark  passage  and 
dirty  step  before  you  arrive — 

Sir  G.  I  know  I  must  before  I  arrive  at 
Paradise;  therefore  be  quick,  my  charming 
giude. 


24J 

Come,  come, 


Scent.  For  aught  you  know, 
your  hand,  and  away. 

Sir  G.  Here,  here,  child;  you  canH  be  half 
so  swift  as  my  desires.  [fHxeunt. 

Sc^NE  Y.^The  House. 
Enter  Miramda. 
Mir.  W^ell,  let  me  reason  a  little  with  my 
mad  self.  Now,  don't  I  transgress  all  rules  to 
venture  upon  a  man  without  tne  advice  of  the 
grave  and  wise!  But  then  a  rigid,  knavish 
guardian  who  wpuld  have  marry'd  me  —  to  .» 
whom  ?  even  to  his  nauseous  self;  or  nobody. 
Sir  Geor^^e  is  what  I  have  try'd  in  conversa- 
tion, inquired  into  his  character,  and  am  satis- 
fied in  both.  Then. his  love  !  whp  would  have 
given  a  hundred  pounds  only  to  have  seen  a 
woman  he  had  not  infinitely  lov*d?  So  I  (ind 
my  liking  him  has  furnish'd  me  with  argu- 
ments enough  of  his  side:  and  now  the  only 
doubt  remains  whether  he  will  come  or  no. 

Enter  Scektwbll  and  Sir  George  Airt. 
Scent  That's  resolv'd,  madaniy  fpr  here's  the 
kniffht.  [j&riVi 
Sir  G.  And  do  I  once  more  behold  that 
lovely  object  whose  idea  fills  my  mind,  and 
forms  my  pleasing  dreams? 

Mir.  VVnat,  beginning  again  in  heroics? — 
Sir  George,  don'^t  you  remember  bow  little 
fruit  your  last  prodigal  oration  produc'd?  Not 
one  bare,  single  word  in  answer. 

Sir  G.  Ha!  the  voice  of  my  incognita!-^ 
W^hy  did  you  take  then  thousand  ways  to 
captivate  'a  heart  your  eyes  alone  had  van- 
quish'd  ? 

Mirf  No  more  of  these  flights.  Do  you 
think  we  can  agree  on  that  same  terrible  bug- 
bear, matrimony,  without  heartily  repenting  on 
both  sides? 

Sir  Q.  It  has  been  my  wish  since  first  my 
longing  eyes  beheld  you. 

Mir.  And  your  happy  ears  drank  in  the 
pleasing  news  I  had  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Sir  G.  Unl^ind !  Pid  I  not  offer  you,  in  those 
purchas'd  minutef,  to  run  the  risk  of  your  for- 
tune, so  you  would  but  secure  that  lovely  per-  ^ 
son  to  my  arms? 

Mir.  VV ell,  if  you  have  such  love  and  ten- 
derness, since  oiir  wooing  has  been  short,  pray 
reserve  it  for  our  future  days,  to  let  the  world 
see  Sve  are  lovers  aAer  wedlock;  'twill  be  a 
novelty. 

Sir  G.  Haste  then,  and  let  us  tie  the  knot, 
and  prove  the  envied  pair — 

Mir.  Hold,  not  so  fast ;  I  have  provided  bet- 
ter  than  to  venture  on  dangerous  experiments 
headlong  —  My  guardian,  trusting  to  my  dis- 
sembled love,  )ias  ^ven  up  my  fortune  to  my 
own  disposal,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  he 
to-morrow  morning  weds  me.  He  is  noW 
gone  to  Doctor's  Commons  for  a  licence. 
SirG.  Ha!  a  licence! 

Mir.  But  I  have  planted  emissaries  that  in- 
fallibly take  him  down  to  Epsom,  under  a  pre- 
tence that  a  brother  usurer  of  his  is  to  make 
him  his  executor,  the  thing  on  earth  he  covets. 
Sir  G.  'Tis  his  known  character. 
Mir,  Now  my  instruments  confirm  him  this 
man  is  dying,  and  he  scnds-me  wosd  he  goes  ^ 
this  minute.    It  mQ^ttiise  he  can 

be  undeceiv'd:  that  time  is  ours. 
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Sir  G,  Let  us'  improve  it  tbcD,  and  settle 
>ur  coining  years,  endless  happiness. 
Vr.  I  dare  not  stir  till  I  bear  he*s  o: 


on  our 

Mir.  I  dare^'not  stir  till  I  bear  he*s  on  the 
road-^tben  I  and  my  writings,  the  most  ma- 
terial point,  are  soon  removM. 

Sir  G.  I  have  one  favour  to  ask :  if  it  lies 
in  your  power  yota  would  be  a  friend  to  poor 
Cbarles;  thongb  the  son  of  this  .tenacious  man, 
be  is  as  free  from  all  his  vices  as  nature  and 
a  good  education  cait  make  him;  and,  what 
DOW  I  bavcf  vanity  enough  to  hope  will  in- 
duce you,  be  Is  the  man  on  earth  I  love. 

iRf/r.  I  never^  "^as  fars  enemy,  and  only  put 
it  on  as  it  belpM  my  designs  on  bis  father.  If 
bis  undeV  estsrte'  ought  to  be  in  bis  posses-^ 
siorf,  which 'I  sbnewdfy  suspect,  I  may  do  him 
a  singular  piece  of  service. 

«$f>  G:  xou  are  all  goodness. 

-  ^        JSitier  Soshtwbll. 

Scent,  Oh,  madam!  my  master  and  Mr. 
Marplot  are  just  coming  into  the  house» 

Mir,  Undone,  undone!  if  he  finds  you  here 
in  this  crisis,  an  my  plots  are  unraveird. 

Sir  G.  What  shall  I  do?  CanH  I  get  back 
into  the  garden? 

Scents  Oh  no!  he  comes  ud  those  stairs. 

Mir,  Here ,  here ,  here !  Can  you  conde- 
scend to  stand  behind  this  chimney-board,  sir 
George  ? 

Sir  G.  Any  where,  any  where,  dear  ma- 
dam! without  ceremony. 

Scent.  Come,  come^  sir,  lie  close. 

[^Thejr  put  him  behind  the  Chimn'ejr-dotfrdt 

Enter  Sir.  Frakcis  Gripe  and  Marplot; 
Sir  Francis  peeling  an  Orange. 

Sir  F.  I  could  not  ^o,  though  *tis  upon  life 
and  death,  without  taking  leave  of  dear  Char- 
cy.  Besides,  this  fellow  buzzM  into  my  ears 
that  thou  might^st  be  so  desperate  as  to  shoot 
that  wild  rake  which  haunts  the .  garden-gate, 
and  that  would  bring  us  into  trouble,  dear — 

Mir.  So  Marplot  brought  you  back  then  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  I  brought  him  back. 

Mir.  Vm  obligM  to  him  for  that,  I*m  sure. 

yProivning  at  Marplot  aside. 

Mar,  By  her  looks  she  means  she^s  not 
obligM  to  me.~  I  have  done  some  mischief  now, 
but  what  I  canH  imagine,  \Aside. 

Sir  F.  Well,  Chargy,   I  have  bad  three 
messengers  to  come  to  Epsom  to  my  neigh 
hour  Squeexum^s,  whOf  for  all  his  vast  riches, 
is  departing.  {^Sighs, 

Mar,  Ay,  see  what  all  you  usurers  must 
come  to. 

SirF.  Pe^ce,  you  young  knave!  Some  forty 
years  hence  1  may  think  on*t  —  But,  Chargy, 
I'll  be  with  thee  to-morrow  before  those  pretty 
eyes  are  Open ;  I  will,  I  will,  Chargy,  HI  rouse 
you,  i'faith — Here,  Mrs,  Scentwell,  Ml  up  your 
lady's  chimney-board,  that  I  may  throw  my 
peel in,  and  not  litter  her  chamber. 
•  Mir.  Oh,  my  stars !  what  will  become  of  us 
now?  ^  [Aside 

Scent.  Ob,  pray,  sir,  give  it  me;  I  love  it 
above  all  things  in  nature,  indeed  I  do. 

Sir  F,  No,  no,  hussy;  you  have  the  ereen 
pip  already;  1*11  have  no  apothecary's  bifis. 

Stroes  tomirds  the  Chimney. 
d,  bold,  dear  Gardy!  I  have 

1)  Orange  pceK 


[Act  IV. 

a,  a,  a,  a,  a  monkey  shut  up  there;  and  if 
you  open  it  before  the  man  comes  tbat  is  to 


ell,  I  am  foing  to  be  executor; 
e,  jewel.  9y«>  Gharry;  one  boss! 
lou  bast  got  a  monkey  to  divert 


tame  it,  *tis  so  wild  'twill  break  all  my  chiaa 
or  get  away,  and  that  would  break  my  heart; 
for  Tm  fond  on't  to  distraction,  next  thee,  dear 
Gardy?  fiin  a  flattering  Tone. 

Sir  F  Well,  well,  Chargy,  1  won't  open 
it;  she  shall  have  her  moBkey,  poor  rogue! 
Here,  throw  this  peel  out  of  the  window. 

[Exit  Scentfvell, 
Mar.  A  monkey!  Dear  madam,  let  me  see 
it;  I  can  tame  a  monkey  as  well  as  the  best 
of  them  all:  Ob,  bow  1  love  the  little  minia* 
tures  of  man! 

Mir.  Be  quiet,  mischief!  'and  stand  further 
from  the  chimney — You  shall  not  see  my  monkey 
— why  sure —  [Striping  ivith  him. 

Mar,  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  madam!  let 
me  hut  peep,  to  see  if  it  be  as  pretty  as  ladj 
Fiddle  faddle's.    Has  it  got  a  chain? 

Mir.  Not  yet,  but  I  design  it  one  shall  last 
its  lifetimi*.  Nay,  you  shall  not  see  it. — Look, 
Gardy,  how  be  teazes  me ! 

Sir  F.  [Getting  bettveen  hitn  and  ihe 
Chimney. '\  Sirrah,  sirrah,  let  my  Cbargy'i 
monkey  alone,  or  bamboo  shall  fly  about  yov 
ears.    VVhat,  is  there  no  dealing  with  you? 

Mar.  Pugh,  pox  of  the  monkey!  here's  a 
rout!  I  wish  he  may  rival  you. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  Sir,  they  have  put  two  more  horses 
to  the  coach,  as  you  order'd,  and  'ti<  ready 
at  the  door. 

Sir  F.  Well, 
better  for  thee,  je 

— I'm  glad  thou  bast  got  a  monkey 
thee  a  little. 

Mir.  Thank'e,  dear  Gardy  !— Nay,  I'll  seeyoo 
to  the  coach. 

Sir  F.  That's  kind,  adad. 

Mir.  Come  along,  impertinence.  [To  Marplot. 

Mar.  [Stepping  back]  *£gad,  I  will  see  the 
monkey  now.  [Lifts  up  ttie  Roard,  and 
discovers  Sir  €reorge\  O  Lord !  O  Lord! 
Thieves!  thieves!  murder! 

Sir  G.  Damn  ye,  you  unlucky  dog!  Ms  L 
Which  way  shall  I  get  out?  dhow  me  ia- 
stanfly,  or  I'll  cut  your  throat 

Mar.  Undone,  undone!  At  tbat  door  there. 
But  hold,  hold ;  break  that  china,  and  111  brin^ 
you  off.    [He  runs  off  at  the  Corner^  aM 
throws  down  some  China. 

Re-enter  Sir  Francis  Grips,  Mulamda^  and 

SCEMTWELL. 

Sir  F.  Mercy  on  me!  what's  the  matter? 

Mir.  O,  you  toad!  what  have  you  done? 

Mt^.  No  great  barm;  I  beg  of*^ you  to  for- 
eive  me.  Longing  to  see  the  monkey,  I  did 
Cut  just  raise  up  the  board,  and  it  flew  over 
my  shoulders,  srratch'd  all  my  face,  broke  joiir 
china,  and  whisked  out  of  the  window. 

Sir  F.  Where,  'where  is  it,  sirrah? 

Mar.  There,  there,  sir  Francis,  tapoo  your 
neighbour  Parmaian's  pantiles. 

Sir  F.  Was  ever  such  an  unlttckr  rogue! 
Sirrah,  I  forbid  you  my  house.  Call  the  ser- 
vants to  get  the  monkev  again.  Pu^,  pagt 
pug!  I  would  stay  myseiLtOL  look  fiar  it,  bat 
you  know  my  earnest  btfnne^^'^^ 

Scent.  Oh,  my  lady  will  be  best  to  lm«  it 


[Act  V,  Scihe  l.J 
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back :  all  tbem  creatures  love  my  lady  extremely. 

Mir.  Go,  gOy  dear  Gardyl  I  liope  I  ahall 
recover  it 

SirF,  B^ye,  b*ye,  dearee!  Ab,  mischief!  how 
yoa  look  now!  B'ye,  b'ye.  '\£xit 

Mir.  ScentwelJy  see  him  in  the  CQachj  and 
bring  me  word. 

Scent.  Yes,  madam.  ,  ^Exk. 

Mir.  Sof  sir,  you  hare  done  your  fnend 
signal  piece  of  service,  I  suppose. 

Mart  Why,  look  you,  madam,  if  J  have 
committed  a  fault,  thank  yourself;  no  man  is 
more  serviceable  when- 1  am  let  into  a  secret, 
and  none  more  unlucky  at  finding  it  out. 
Who  could  divine  your  meaning;  when  you 
talkM  of  a  blunderbuss,  who  Ujought  of  a 
rendesvous?  and  when  you  talkM  of  a  monkey, 
wko  the  devil  dreamt  of  sir  George? 

Mir.  A  sign  you  converse  but  little  with 
our  sex,  when  you  canH  reconcile  contradiction^. 

Enter  Scentwell. 
Stent  HeS  gone,  madam,  as  fast  as  the 
coadi  and  six  can  carry  him — 

■  Re-enter  Sir  George  Airt. 

Sir  G,  Then  I  may  appear. 

Mar.  Here's  pug,  nia*am— 'Dear  sir  George! 
make  my  peace,  on  ray  soul  I  never  took  you 
for  a  monlcey  before. 

SirG.  I  dare  swear  thou  didst  not  Madam, 
I  beg  you  to  forgive  him. 

mir.  Well,  sir  George,  if  he  can  be  secret 

Mar,  *Odsfaeart,  "maciam !  Vm  as  secret  as  a 
priest  when  trusted, 

Sir  G,  Why  His  with  a  priest  our  business 
i<  at  present. 

Scent  Madam,  here's  Mrs.  Isabinda^s  wo- 
man to  wait  on, you. 

ifir.  Bring  her  up, 

Enifir  Patch. 
flow  do  ye,  Mrs,  Patch  ?  What  news  from 
your  lady  ? 

Patch,  That's  for  your  pnvate  ear,  mad^m. 
%  George,  there's  a  friend  of  yours  has  an 
■rgent  occasion  for  your  assistance. 

Sir  G.  His  name, 

Patch.  Charles. 

ifar,Ha!  then  there's  something  a-foot  that 
I  know  nothing  of.  [Aside']  I'll  wait  on  you, 
«r  George. 

Sir  Gt  A  third  p^erson  may  not  be  proper, 
perhaps.  As  sqon  as  I  have  dispatched  my 
own  affairs  I  am  at  his  service.  I'll  send  my 
lervant  to  tell  him  Tii  wait  on  him  in  half  an 
koor. 

Mir*  How  came  you  employed  in  this  mts-> 
<age,  Mrs.  Patch? 

-Wofcft.  Want  of  business,  mad^im;  I  am 
discfaarg'd  by  my  master,  but  hope  to  serve 
mj  lady  still. 

ifw*.  How!  discharg'd!  you  must  tell  me 
Ae  whole  story  within. 

Patch,  Wiih  aU  my  heart,  madam. 

Mar.  Tell  it  here,  Mrs.  Patch.— Pish !  pox ! 
*  wi^li  I  Were  fairly  out  of  the  house,  i  find 
"ttfriaee  is  th/e  end  of  this  secret;  and  now 
half  msd  to  know  what  Charles  wants  him 
^  [Aside. 

Sir  Madam,  I'm  doubly  press'd  by  love 
and  friendship.   This  exigence  admits  of  no 


delay.   Shall  we  make  Marplot  of  the  party  ? 

Mir,  If  you'll  run  the  hasard,  sir  George ; 
I  believe  he  means  well. 

Mar,  Nay,  nay,  for  my  part  I  desire,  to  he 
let  into  nothing ;  I'll  be  gone, .  therelpre .  pray 
don't  mistrust  me.  r^c»i#^. 

Sir  G»  So  now  he  has  a  mind  to  .  he  gone 
to  Charles:  hut  not  knowing  what  ailairs  he 
may  have  upon  his  hands  at  present,  Fm  ve- 
solv'd  he  shan't  stir.  [Aside]  No,  Mr.  Marplot^ 
you  must  not  leave  us;  we  want  a.  third  per- 
son.  [Takes  hoJid  qf  him. 

Mar,  I  never  had  more  mind  to  hf  gone 
in  my  life. 

M$r,  Come  along  then;  if  we  fail  in  the 
voyage,  thank  yourself  for  taking  this  ill-starr'd 
gentleman  on  board. 

Sir  G.  That  vessel  ne'ep  can  uf^i^^^sefid 
prove. 

Whose  freight  is  beauty;  aod  Vhose .  pilot's 
love. 

[Exeunt  Sir  George. md  Mirqndok 
Man  Tyty  ti,  tyty  ti.  ,  , 

[Steals  ojf  the  other  l^oj. 

Re-enter  Sir  Georgs  AiRt, 
Sir  G.  Marplot!  Marplot! 
Mar,  [Entering]  Here!  I  was  coming,  sir 
George.  [Exeunt 
ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Sir  Francis  Gripe's 
House. 

Enter  Miranda,  Patch,  €snd  Scent  well. 
Mir,  Well,  Patch,  I  have  done  a  strange 
bold  thing ;  my  fate  is  determin'd,  and  expec- 
tation is  no  more.  Now  to  avoid  the  imjper- 
tinence  and  roguery  of  an  olcf  man,  I  have 
thrown  myself  into  the  extravagance  of  a 
young  one;  if  he  should  despise,  slight,  or 
use  me  ill,  there's  no  remedy  from  a  husband 
hut  the  grave,  and  that's  a  terrible  sanctuary 
to  one  of  my  age  and  constitution. 

Pcdch,  O I  fear  not,  madam ;  you'll  find  your 
account  in  sit*  George  Airy;  it  is  impossible 
man  of  sense  should  use  a  woman  ill,  en- 
dued with  beauty,  wit,  and  fortune.  It  must, 
be  the  lady^s  fault  if  she  does  not  wear  the 
unfashionable  name  of  wife  easy,  when  no- 
thing but  complaisance  and  good  humour  is 
requisite  on  either  side  Id  make  them  happy. 

Mir,  I  long  till  I  am  out  of  this  house,  lest 
any  accident  should  bring  my  guardian  hack. 
Seentwell,  put  my  best  jeweds  into  the  little 
casket,  slip  them  into  thy  pocket,  and  let  us 
march  off  to  sir  Jealous  s. 
Scent  It  shall  be  done,  madam.  [Exit 
Patch,  Sir  George  will  he  impatient,  ma- 
dam. If  their  plot  succeeds,  we  shall  be  well 
receiv'd;  if  not,  he  will  be  able  to  protect  us. 
Besides,  I  long  to  know  how  my  young  lady 
fares. 

Mir,  Farewell,  old  Mammon,  and  thy  de- 
tested walls!  'Twill  be  no  more  sweet  sir 
Francis !  I  shall  be  compell'd  the  odious  task 
of  dissembling  no  longer  to  get  my  own,  and 
coax  him  wqth  the  wheedling  names  of  my 
precious,  my  dear,  dear  Gardy!  O  heavens' 

■  Enter  Sir  Francis  Grips,  befUnd. 
Sir  F,    Ah,  my  Sweet  Chargy!   don't  b*» 
frighted :  [She  starts]  but  thy  poor  Gardy  has 
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been  abusM,  cheated,  foord,  betrayM;  bat  no- 
body knows  by  whom. 

mir.  Undone,  past  redemption  !  {Aside. 

SirF.  What,  wonH  you  speak  tome,  Chargy  ? 

Mir,  I  am  so  surpnsM  with  joy  to  see  you, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Sir  Poor,  dear  giri !  But  do  you  know 
-that  my  son,  or- some  such  rogue,  to  rob  or 
murder  me,  or  both,  contrivM  this  journey  ? 
for  upon  the  road  I  met  my  neighbour  Squee- 
zum  well,  and  coming  to  town. 

Mir.  Good  iack !  good  lack !  what  tricks  arc 
there  in  this  world! 

Re-enter  Scjbntwei^i,,  with  a  diamond  Neck- 
lace irt  her  Hand^  not  seeing  Sir  Francis. 

Scent'  Madam,  be  pleasM  to  tie  this  neck- 
lace on,  for  I  can\  get  into  the — 

[Seeing  Sir  Francis. 

Mir.  The  wench  is  a  fool,  I  think!  Could 
you  not  have  carried  it  to  be  mended  with- 
out putting  it  in  the  box  ? 

Sir  F.  What's  the  matter? 

Mir.  Only,  dearee!  I  bid  her,  I  bid  her — 
Your  illi-usagc  has  put  every  thing  out  of  my 
head.  But  wonH  you  go,  Gardy,  and  find  out 
the^e  fellows,  and  have  them  punished,  and, 
andr— 

Sir  F.  Where  should  I  look  for  them,  child  ? 
no,  ni  sit  me  down  contented  with  my  safety, 
nor  stir  out  of  my  own  doors  till  I  go  with 
thee  to  a  parson. 

Mir.  if  he  goes  into  his  closet  I  am  ruined. 

i'Midel  Oh,  bless  me !  In  this  fiight  I  had 
brgot  Mrs.  Patch. 

P<Uch.  Ay,  madam,  and  I  stay  for  your 
speedy  answer. 

Mir.  I  must  get  him  out  of  the  house.  Now 
assist  mr,  fortune!  [Aside. 
.  Sir  F.  Mrs.  Patch!  I  profess  I  did  not  see 
you:  how  dost  thou  do,  Mrs.  Patch?  Well, 
donH  you  repent  leaving  my  Chargy? 

Patch.  '    '  •  • 

I  come  now- 

my  invention  is  at  the  last  ebb. 

[Aside  to  Miranda. 
Sir  F.  Nay,  never  whisper,  tell  me.  ' 
Mir.  She  came,  dear  Gardy!  to  invite  me 


to  her  lady's  wedding,  and  you  shall  go  with 
me,  Gardy;  His  to  be  done  this  moment,  to  a 


Spanish  merchant.'  Old  sir  Jealous  keeps  oa 
his  humour:  the  first  minute  he  sees  her,  the 
next  he  marries  her. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!.  Yd  go  if  I  thought 
the  sight  of  matrimony  would  tempt  Chargy 
to  perform  her  promise.  There  was  a  smile, 
« there  was  a  consenting  look,  with  those  pretty 
twinklers,  worth  a.  million!  'Ods- precious!  i 
am  happier  than  the  great  mogul,  the  emperor 
of  China,  or  all  the  potentates  that  are  not  in 
the  wars.  Speak,  confirm  it,  make  me  leap 
out  of  my  skin. 

Mir.  When  one  has  resoKed,  His  in  vain 
to  stand  shilly-shally.  If  ever  I  marry,  posi- 
tively this  is  my  wedding-day. 

Sir  F.  Oh!  happy,  happy  man  ^Verily, 
will  beget  a  son  the  first  night  shall  disinherit 
that  dog  Charles.  •  I  have  estate  enough  to 
purchase  a  barony,  and  be  the  immortalizing 
the  whole  family  of  the  Gripes. 

Mir.  Come  then,  Gardy,  give  me  thy  hand ; 
iet*s  to  this  house  of  llymeo. 


My  choice  is  fixM,  let  good  or  ill  betide. 
Sir  F.  The  joyful  bridegroom  I, 
Mir.  And  I  the  happy  bride.  {Exeunt, 

ScBNE  11. — An  Apartment  in  the  House  of 
Sir  Jbalo  us  Traffics. 

^nter  Sir  Jealous  Traffic!,  meeting  a 
SertfCfnL 

Sert>.  Sir,  here^s  a  couple  of  gentlemen  in- 
quire for  you ;  one  of  them  calls  himself  sig- 
nior  Diego  Babinetto. 
•  Sir  J.  Ha !  Signior  Babinetto  |  admit  Vm 
instantly— joyful  minute;  Fll  haye  my  daughter 
marriea  to-night* 

Enter  CharlKs  in  a  Spwish  habit,  (viA 
Sir  Gborgb  Airt,  dressed  like  a  Merchant. 

Senhor,  beso  las  manos :  vuestra  merced  es 
muy  bien  venido  en.esta  tierra. 

Charles.  Senhor,  soy  muy  faumilde,  j  may 
.obli^ado  cryado  de  yu'estra  merced:  mi  padre 
embia  a  vuestra  merced,  los  mas  proioodos 
de  sus  respelos ;  y  a  oommissionado  este  mer- 
cadel  Ingles,  de  conduyr  un  negocio,  que  me 
haze  el  mas  diohoss  hombre  del  mundo,  ka- 
ziendo  me  sii  ycrno. 

Sir  J.  I  am  glad  onH,  for  I  find  I  have  lost 
much  of  my  Spanish.  Sir,  I  am  your  most 
humble  servant.  Signior  don  Diego  Babinetto 
has  informed  me  that  you  are  commissioned 
by  signior  don  Pedro,  etc  his- worthy  falbcr— 
Sir  G.  To  see  an  affair  of  marriage  con- 
summated between  a  daughter  of  yours-  and 
signior  Diego  Babinetto  his  son  here.  True, 
sir,  such  a  trust  is  reposed  in  me,  as  that  let- 
ter  will  inform  you. — I  hope  'twill  pass,  upon 
him.  [Aside.  G ives  lUm  a  Letter. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  'tis  his  hand.     [Seems  to  read. 
Sir  G.  Good,  you  have  counterfeited  to  a 
nicety,  Charles.  [Aside  to  Cfuirks. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  find  by  this  that  you  are  a 


/  Yes,  every  body  must  love  her — but  man  of  honour  and  probity ;  I  thint,  sir,  ht 
now — Madam,  what  did  I  come  for?  calls  you  Meanwell. 

~  Sir  C  Meanwell  is  my  name,  sir. 

Sir  J.  A  very  good  name,  and  Tery  signi- 
ficant. For  to  mean  well  is  to  be  honest,  and 
to  be  honest  is  the  virtue  of  a  friend,  and  a 
friend  is  the  delight  and  support  of  human 
society. 

Sir  G,  You  shall  find  that  V\\  discharge  tbe 
part  of  a  friend  in  what  I  have  undertaken, 
sir  Jealous.  Therefore,  sir,  I  must  entreat  Ui« 
presence  of  your  fair  daughter,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  your  chaplain ;  for  signior  don  Pedro 
strictly  enjoined  me  to  see  the  marriage  ntei 
performed  as  soon  as  we  should  arrive,  to 
avoid  the  accidental  overtures  of  Venus. 
Sir  J.  Overtures  of  Venus! 
Sir  G,  Ay,  sir;  that  is,  those  little  hawking 
females  that  traverse  the  park  and  the  pI'X* 
house  to  put  off  their  damag*d  ii^are  —  ik^ 
fasten  upon  foreigners  like  leeches,  and  watch 
their  arrival  as  carefully  as  the  Kentish 
do  a  shipwreck :  I  warrant  you  they  hare  heafv 
of  him  already. 

Sir  •/".  Nay,  I  know  this  town  swannswilfc 
them. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  and  then  you  know  the  Sp»- 

;  1-  A  II..   •  1  --  MkM. 


niards  are  naturally  amorous,' but  very  coft* 
sunt;  the  firsttidTaiaei  ^ie^Oi6)gted  it  may  be 
very  dangerous  to  let  himranwie  ere  he  is  tied. 
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SCEHE  2.  3.] 

Sir  J.  Pat  to  my  purpose^)  —  Wcll|'«ir, 
there  is  but  one  thing  more,  and  they  shall 
be  married  instantly. 

Charles.  Pray  hearen  that  one  thing  more 
doD*t  spoil  all.  {Aside, 

Sir  y.  Don  Pedro  wrote  me  -word,  in  his 
last  but  one,  that  he  designed  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  crqwns  by  -way  of  jointure  for  my 
daughter,  and  that  it  should  be  paid  into  my 
haod  upon  the  day  of  marriage — 

Charles.  Oh,  the  devil!  [Aside, 

Sir  J.  In  order  to  lodffe  it  in  some  of  our 
fimds  m  case  she  shoula  become  a  widow^ 
aad  return  to  England — ^ 

Sir  G.  Pox  onH!  this  is  an  unlucky  turn. 
What  shall  I  say?  ,  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  And  he  does  not  mention  one  word 
of  it  io  this  letter. 

Sir  G,  Humph !  True,  sir  Jealous,  he  told 
me  such  >a  thing,  but,  bu^  but,  but — he,  he^ 
he,  be—be  did  not  imagine  that  you  would 
insiit  upon  the  very  day;  %for,  for,  for,  for 
money,  you  know,  is  dangerous  returning  by 
sea,  an,  an,  an — 

Cliorles.  Zounds!  say  we  have  brought  it 
in  commodities.       ^     [Aside  to  Sir  George* 

Sir  G.  And  so,  sir,  he  by  sent  it  in  mer- 
chandize, tobacco,  sugars,  spices,  lemons,  and 
so  forth,  which  shall  be  turned  into  money 
all  expedition :  in  the  mean  time,  sir,  if  you 
please  to  accept  of  my  bond  for  performance — 

Sir  J.  It  is  enough,  sir ;  I  am  *so  pleased 
with  the  countenance  of  signior  Diego,  and 
the  harmony  of  your  name,  that  FU  take  your 
word,  and  will  fetch  my  daughter  this  moment. 
Within  there* 

Enter  ServanL 
Desire  Mr.Tackuro^  my  neighbour's  chaplain, 
Io  walk  hither. 
Sero,  .Yes,  sir.  ^  [ExiL 

Sir.  J.  Gentlemen,  FU  return  in  an  instant 

[Exit. 

Sir  G*  'Egad,  that  fiye  thousand  crowns  had 
like  to  have  ruined  the  plot* 
\t  Charles.  But  that's  over ;  and  if  fortune  throws 
*  no  more  nibs  in  our  way— 

Sir  G.  Tboult  carry  the  prize  —  But  hist! 
here  he  comes. 

Re-enier  Si&  JkAlouS  Tratficx,  dragging 

i  in  ISABINDA. 

Sir  J.  Come  along,  you  stubborn  baggage, 
i  JtMi !  come  along* 

Isa.  Ohl  hear  me,  sir,- hear  me  but  speak 
we  word ; 

!  Do  not  destroy  m^. everlasting  peace; 

'  %  soul  abhors  this  Spaniard  you  ha^e  chose. 

'  Sir  y.  How's  that? 

I  ha.  Let  this  posture  move  yom*  tender  na- 
ture. [Kneels. 
\  For  ever  will  I  hang  upon  these  knees, 
nor  loose  my  .hands  till  you  cut  off  my  hold, 
v  you  refuse  to  hear  me,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  perverse 
wt?  Off  I  say.  Mn  Meanwell,  pray  iielp  me 
a  little.  ^  .  ; 

Sir  Gk  Rise,  madam,  and  do  not  disoblige 
Jour  father^  who  has  provided  a  husband  worthy 
^  you,  one  that  will  love  you  equal  with  his 
'OQl,  and  one  that  you  will  love,  when  once 
you  know  him* 
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Isa.  Oh!  never,  never! 
Could  I  suspect  that  falsehood  in  my  heart, 
I  would  this  moment  tear  it  from  my  breast, 
And  straight  present  him  with  the  treachVous 
part 

Sir  -J.  Falsehood !  whyj  who  the  devil  are 
you  in  love  with?  DodH  provojie  me,  for  by 
Sl  lago  I  shall  beat  you,  housewife. 

Sir  G.  Sir  Jealous,  you  are  too  passionate. 
Give  me  leave,  111  try  by  gentle  words  to  . 
work  her  to  your  purpose. 

Sir  Ji  I  pray  do,  Mr.  Meanwell,  I  pray  do ; 
she*U  break  my  heart  [ff^eepsj  There  is  in 
that  casket  jewels  of  the  value  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  were  her  motlier's,  and 
a  paper  wherein  I  have  settled  one-haff  of 
my  estate  upon  her  now,  and  the  whole  when 
I  die,  but  provided  she  marries  this  gentleman, 
else  by  St.  lago,  FU  turn  her  out  of  doors  to 
beg  or  starve.  Tell  her  this,  Mr.  Meanwell, 
pray  do.  [fTialks  toward  Charles^ 

Sir  G,  Ha!  this  is  beyond  expectation 
Trust  to  me,  sir,  I'll  lay  the  dangerous  con* 
sequence  of  disobeying  you  at  tnis  juncture 
bei  lore  her,  I  warrant  you.  Come,  madam,  do 
not  blindly  cast  your  life  away  just  in  the 
moment  you  would  wish  to  save  it 

Isa.  Pray  cease  your  trouble,  sir:  I  have 
no  wish  but,  sudden  death  to  free  me  from- 
this  hated  Spaniard.  If  you  are  h,is  friend, 
inform  him  what  I  say. 

Sir  G\  Suppose  this  Spaniard,  which  you 
strive  to  shun,  should  be  the  very  maa  to 
whom  you'd  fly?  '  . 

Isa.  Ha ! 

Sir  G.  Would  you  not  blame  your  rash 
resolve,  and  curse  your  eyes  that  would  not 
look  on  Charles? 

Isa.  On  Charles!  Where  is  he?  [Rises. 

Sir  G.  Hold,  hold,  hold.  'Sdeath!  madam, 
youMl  ruin  all.  Your  father  believes  him  to 
be  signior  Babinetto.  Compose  yourself  a  little, 
pray  madam.  [He  runs  to  Sir  Jealousl  She 
begins  to  hear  reason,  sir;  the  fear  of  being 
turned  out  of  doors  has  done  it.  Speak  gently 
to  her,  sir;  Fm  sure  she'll  yield;  I  see  it  in 
her  face. 

Sir  J.  WeU,  Isabinda,  can  you  refuse  to 
bless  a  £ither  whose  only  care  is  to  make 
you  hapAy. 

Isa.  Oh,  sir !  do  with  me  what  you  pleasej 
1  am  all  obedience. 

Sir  J.  And  wilt  thou  love  him? 

Isa.  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here  is  Mr.  Tackum. 

Sir  Jk  Show  him  into  the  parlour.  [Exit 
Servant^ — Senhor  tome  vind  sueipora:  cette 
momento  les  junta  les  manos. 

[ Gives  her  to  Charles. 
a  recibo  como  se  deve 
un  tesora  tan  mnde.  [Embraces  her. 

Sir  J.  Now,  Mr.  Meanwell,  let's  to  the  parson, 
Who,  by  his  art,  will  join  this  .pair  for  life. 
Make  me  the  happiest  father,  her  the  happiest 
wife.  [Exeunt. 

Sc^NE  IM. — The  Street  be/ore  Sir  JEALOra 
Traftick's  House. 
Entero^m^^OOgle 
Afar.  I  have  hunted  all  over  the  u>wn  for 
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[Act  V. 


Charles,  but  can*t  find  him,  and  by  Whisper's 
.scouting  at  the  end  of  thr  street,  i  suspect  he 
must  be  ki  the  house  again.  I  am  informed 
too  thai  be  has  borrowed  a  Spanish  habit  out 
of  the  playhouse :  what  can  it  mean  ? 

Enter  u  . Servant  of  Sia  Jealous  Traffick's 

to  hiH*  out  of  tlie  tiouse^ 
HarkV,  sir,  do  yon  belong  to  this  house? 
Sero,  Htit  sir* 

Mar.  Isn-t  your  .name  Richard  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir;  Thomas. 
.  Mar.  Oh^  ay,.  Thomas  —  Well,  Thomas, 
there's  a  shilling  Ibr  you. 
:   iforv.'  Thank jrou,  sir. 

JMbr^  Pray,  Thomas,  can  you 'tell  if  there 
■be  a  gentleman  in  it  in  a  Spanish  habit? 

Sertf.  There's  a  Spanish  gentleman  within 
Ulat  19  >ast  a-going  to  marry  my  young  lady,  air. 

Mar,  Are  you  sure  he  is  a  Spanish  gentleman? 

SerV'^  Tm  sure  b«  speaks  no  English  that  I 
hear  of.- 

Mar.  Then  that  can't  be  him  I  want,  for  Wn 
an  Engfish  gentleman  that  I  inquire  after;  he 
may  be  dressed  like  a  Spanllard,  for  augh^  I 
know. 

Serok  Ha!  who  knows  but  this  may  be  an 
impostor?  T\\  inform  my  master,  for  if  he 
siwuld  be  impos'd  upon,. he'll  beat  us  all  round. 
{Aside]  Pray  come  in,  sir,  and  see  if  this  be 
the  person  you  inauire  for. 

Mar.  Ay,  I'll  follow  you— Now  for  tt» 

[Exeunt 

SCENK  IV.— 7%e  Inside  of  the  House*, 

Enter  Marplot  and  Servant. 
Serv,  Sir,  please  to  stay  here;  ^l^send  mj 
master  to  you.  ^  [JEriA 

Mar.  So,  this  *was  a  good  contrivance.  If 
this  be  Charles  now,  he  will  wonder  how  I 
found  him  out. 

Re-enter  Servant  and      Jealous  TRAFFiCKi 

Sir  J.  What  is  your  earnest  business, 
blockhead!  that  you  must  speak  with  me  be- 
fore the  ceremony's  past?  Ha!  wbo^s  this? 

Serv.  Why  this  gentleman,  sir,  wants  ano- 
ther gentleman  in  a  Spanish  habit,  he  smyt. 

Sir  J.  In  a  Spanish  habit!  'tis  some  friend 
of  signior  don  Diego's,  I  warrant.  Sir,  your 
serrant 

Mar,  Your  servant,  sir. 
•   Sir  J,  1  suppose  you  would  speak  with 
signior  Babinetto. 

Mar.  Sir! 

Sir  J.  I  say,  I  suppose  you  would  speak 
with  sienior  Babinetto? 

Mar 
now? 

Sir 

Mar.  Not  I  indeed,  sir. 
Sir  J.  I  thought  you  had  known  signior 
Babinetto. 
Mar.  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 
Sir  J*  What  then,  you'd  speak  wiih  his 
friend,  the  English  merchant,  Mr.  Meanwell? 

Mar^  Neither,  sir,  not  I;  I  don't  mean  any 
such  thing. 


Sir  J.  vVhy,  who  are 
what  do  you  want? 


are  you  then,  sir?  and 
Tin  an  angrjr  Tone. 
Mar.  Nay,  nothing  at  all,  not  I,  sir.  —  Pox 
on  him!  I  wish  I  were  nut;  he  begms  to  exalt 


his  voice;  I  shall  be  beaten  again.  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Nothing  at  all,  sir!  Why  then  vvhal 
business  have  you  in  my  house,  na? 

Serv»  You  said  you  wanted  a  gentleman  in 
a  Spanish  habit. 

Mar.  Why  ay,  but  his  name  is  neither  Ba- 
binetto nor  MMnwell. 

Sir  J.  Whaf  is  his  name  then,  sirrah?  Ua! 
now  I  look  at  you  again,  I  believe  you  are 
the  rogue  that  threatened  me  with  halfa  doien 
myrmidons — 

Mar.  Me,  sir !  I  never  saw  your  face  io  all 
my  life  before. 

Sir  J.  Speak,  sir;  who  is  it  you  look  for? 
or,  or  — 

Man  A  terrible  old  dog!  [Aside]  Why, 
sir,  only  ,an  honest  young  fellow  of  my  ac- 
quaintance— I  thought  that  here  might  be  a 
ball^  and  that  he  might  havd  been  here  in  a 
masquerade* — 'Tis  Charles,  sir  Francis  Gripe'i 
son, — because  I  knew  he  us'd  to  come  hitiicr 
sometimes. 

Sir  J.  Did  he  so  ?— Not  that  I  know  o(  fm 
sure.  Pray  heaven  that  this  be  don  Diego^ 
If  I  should  be  tnck'd  now — Ha  1  my  heart  mis- 
giTes  me  plagoilj^ — Within  there!  slop  tk 
marriage — -nun,  firrah,  call  all  my  servants! 
I'll  be  satisfied  that  this  is  signior  Pedro's  sm 
ere  he  has  my  daughter. 

Mar,  Ha  \  sir  George !  what  hare  I  done  now  I 

Enter  SiK  George  Airy,  with  a  drawn  Svfori 
between  the  Scenes* 

Sir  G.  Ha!  Marplot  here-7-oh,  tiie  unladij 
dog — What's  the  matter,  sir  Jealous? 

Sir  J.  Nay,  1  don't  know  the  matter,  Mi 
Meanwell. 

Mar.  Upon  my  soul,  sir  George — 

[Going  up  to  Sir  Georgi 

Sir  J.  Nay  then,  Vm  betray'd,  ruin'd,  oa 
done. — Thieves,  traitors,  rogues!  \Offert  I 
go  ifi\  Stop  the  marriage,  I  say — 

Sir  G,  I  say  go  on,  Mr.  Tackum. — Nay,  ■ 
entering  here;  I  guard  this  passage,  old  gel 
tleman :  the  act  and  deed  were  both  'yoii 
own,  and  I'll  see  ''em  signM,  or  die  for'L 

Enter  Servant.  • 
Sir  J.  A  pox  on  the  act  and 
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deed! 

on,  knock  him  down. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  come  on,  scoundrels!  Fll 
your  jackets  for  you. 

Sir  J,  Zounds!  sirrah,  Til  be  reveng'd  « 
you.  [Beats  Marpio 

Sir  G.  Ay,  there  your  vengeance  is  da 
Ha^  ha! 

Mar.  VVhy,  what  do  you  beat  roe  for? 
han't  married  your  daughter^ 

Sir  J.  Rascals!  why  don't  you  knock  hii 
down? 

Serv.  We  arc  afraid  of  his  sword,  air;^ 
youll  take  that  from  him,  well  knock  hi 
down  presently. 

Enter  Charlbs  tmd  Isabinda. 
Sir  J.  Seize  her  then. 
Charles.    Rascals,  retire;  sWa  mj  will 
touch  her  if  you  dare;  I'll  make  dogs-aM 
of  you. 

Mar.  Ay,rjl  make  dogs'->meai  of  jou,  rasfill 
Sir  J>  Alf,!g,4gW5.^<5^|^-Oh,  d 
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Enter  Sir  Frahcis  Grips  and  Miranda, 
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Sir  F.  Inlo  the  iiouse  of  jo^  we  enter  wilb- 
inir — Ha!  I  thmk  *Us  the  iiouse  of 


out  koocking- 
sorrow,  sir  JeaJous. 

Sir  J.  Oh,  sir  Fraiicia|  are  you  come? 
What!  was  this  your  conirivance,  to  abuse, 
(Heir,  and  chouse  me  out  of  my  child  ? 

SirF*  My  contrivance!  what  do  you  mean? 

Sir  J.  No,  you  don^t  know  your  son  there 
m  a  Spanish  habit? 

Sir  F.  How !  my  son  in  a  Spanish  habit ! 
Sirrah,  you*lI  come  to  be  hangM.  Get  out  of 
mj  sight,  ye  dog !  get  out  of  my  siffht 

Sir  J.  6et  out  of  your  sight,  sir  I  set  out 
iritb  jour  bags.  Let  s  see  what  youJl  give 
Jiim  DOW  to  maintain  my  daughter  on. 

Sir  F,  Give  l^m !  Ji»e  shafl  never  be  the 
better  for  a  penny  of  mine — and  you  might 
biTC  lool'd  after  your  daughter  better,  sir  Jea- 
ions.  TrickM,  quotha  t  v*£gad,  I  think  you  de- 
flgoM  to  trick  me:  but  lookye,  gentlemen,  1 
bdicfe  I  shall  trick  you  both.  This  lady  is 
mj  wife,  do  you  see,  and  my  estate  shall  de- 
aceod  only  to  her  children. 

Sir  G»  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  yoq, 
llir  Fraticis. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  sir  George! 
fdoes  not  your  hundred  pounds  stick  in  your 
stomach?  ha,  ha,  ha!  . 

'  Sir  G,  No,  faith,  sir  Francis,  this  lady  has 
'pen  me  a  cordial  for  that 
I  [Takea  herbf  the  Hand, 

Sir  Fl  Hold,  sir,  you  have  nothing  to  say 
^  this  lady. 

Sir  G,  Noryou  nothing  to  do  with  my  wife,  sir. 
»  SirF.  Wife,  sir! 

'  Mir.  Ay,  really,  guardian,  *tis  even  so.*  I 
kope  you  11  forgive  my  first  offence,' 
\  Sir  F,^  What,  have  you  chous*d  me  oiil  of 
Miy consent  and  your  writings  then,  mistress,  ha? 
I  Mir,  Out  of  nothing  but  my  own,  guardian, 
I  Sir  J,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  His  some  comfort  at  least 

fefee  you  are  over-reachM  as  well  as  myself. 
iH  you  settle  your  estate  upon  your  son  now  ? 
I  Sir  F.  Be  shall  slarve  first. 
[Mir.  That  1  have  taken  care  to  prevent, 
tkere,  sir,  are  the  writings  of  your  uncle*s 
plate,  which  have  bceh  your  due  these  three 
fears.  [Gives  C/iaries  Papers. 

■  Charles,  I  shall  study  to  deserve  this  favour. 


Mar,  Now  how  the  .devil  could  she  get  those 
writings,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it? 
Sir  F, 
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Wh'at,  have  you  rohbM  me  too, 
mistress?  *£ffad,'i*il  make  you  restore  Vm-^ 
hussy,  I  will  so. 

Sir  J,  Take  care  I  don't  make  you  pay  the 
arrears,  sir.  'Tis  well  'tis  ne>  worse,  since  ^is 
no  better.  Come,  young- man,  seeing  thou 
hast  outwitted  me,  take  herf  and  bless  you  boili! 

Charles,  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  bestow  your 
blessing  too;  'tis  all  I  ask.  '  [Kiijeels, 

Mar.  Do,  Gardy,  do. 

Sir  F.  Confound  you  all !  \Exit, 

Mar,  Mercy  upon  us,  bow  he  looks!  . 

i^i>  G,  |la,  ha,  ha!  ne'er  mind  his. curses, 
Charles;  thou'lt  thrive  not  otie  jot  the  worse 
for 'em.  Since  this  gentleman  ie  reconcile 
we  are  all  made  happy. 

Sir  J,  I  always  lov'd  precaution,  and  took 
care  to  avoid  dangers;  but  when  a  thing. was 
past,  i  ever  had  philosophy  Co  be  elisy. 

Charles,  Which  is  the  true  sign  of  a  great 
soul.  1  lov'd  your  daughter,^  an4  4he  me,  and 
you  shall  have  no  reason  to  repent  her  choice. 

Isa,  You  vvill  not  blame  roe,  sir,  for  loving 
ray  own  country  best. 

Mar.  So  here's  every  body  happy,  I  lindf 
but  poor  Pilgarlick.  1  wonder  what  aatislkc- 
tion  I  shall  have  for  being  cufTd,  kick'd,  and 
beaten  in. your  service*! 

Sir  J,  I  have  been  a  little  too  familiar  with 
you  as  things  are  fallen  out  ;  but  since  there's 
no  help  for't,  you  must  foreive  me. 

Mc^,  *£gad,  I  think  so--but  provided  ths^t 
you  be  not  so  familiar,  for  the  future. 

Sir  G,  Thou  hast  been  an  unlucky  rogue. 

Man  But  very  honest. 

Otarles,  That  I'll  vouch  for,  and  freely  for* 
give  thee. 

Sir  G,  And  I'll  do  you  ^ne  piece  of  service 
more,,  Marplot;  I'll  take  care  that  sir  Francis 
mo{^s  you  master  of  your  estate. 

Jlfiar.That  will  make  me  as  happy  as  any  of  you. 

Sir  .A  Now  let  us  in,  and  refresh  our^Jves 
with  a  cheerful  glass,  in: which  we'll  bury  all 
animosities;  and  '  . 

By  my  example  let  all  parents  move^ 

And  never  stnye  to  cross  their  children's  love; 

But  still  submit  that  care|o  Providence  above. 

[Exeunt. 
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COLLEY  GIBBER. 

f  CilUE  WM  born  on  tlie  6lh  of  November,  O,  S.  1671.  HU  filher,  Cajui  Gabriel  Cibber*  WM  ■  nallTe  of  Hol-^ 
■^cttf  ud  cane  into  England,  to  folluiv  hti  profeasion  of  a  atatuarj,  some  time  bel'ure  the  reitoralion  of  King  Ckarles  If. 
M^aellicr  waa  the  daiigbUr  of  W  illiiim  Colley,  Eaq.  uf  f^laislon  in  Rallindaliirr.  In  1681  he  woa  aenl  to  the  free- 
paol  of  Grantham  in  Lincolnahire,  Mrlicre  he  stayed  till  he  got  through  it,  from  the  loweal  form  to  (he  uppermoat; 
IM  Mch  learning  aa  that  avhool  euuld  give  him  i«,  aa  he  himaelf  ackiiuwledgea,  the  moat  he  couid  pretend  to.  On 
N*nng  ike  achoul,  our  author  came  to  Nottingham,  and  found  his  father  in  arma  there  among  the  (orcea  which  the 
P^l  of  Devonahire^  hAd  raiacd  4o  aid  the  Piince  uf  Orange,  aflerwarda  King  William  III.  who  had  landed  in  the  west. 
P*  aid  man,  conaidering  ihia  a  verjr  prnpcr  season  for  a  joun^  fellow  to  distinguish  himaelf  in,  entreated  the  Sari  of 
Kraashirc  to  accept  of  his  son  in  hia  room,  which  hia  Lordship  not  unlj  conaenied  to,  but  even  promiaed,  (haCy  whea 
were  settled,  he  would  further  provide  for  him.  During  hia  period  of  attendance  on  this  nobleman,  however,  a 
at  applicaliua  to  the  arausemcnta  of  the  theatre  awakened  in  him  hia  passion  for  the  atage,  which  he  seemed  now 
lined  *m  purtulng  aa  his  tummum  bonum,  and,  in  spite  nf  father,  mother,  or  frienda,  to  uc  on  aa  hta  n«  utira. 
16&9  lo^  ijx\  we  find  him  working  thrdugh  the  difGcultiea  of  a  poor  aalary  at  the  theatre  and  the  supporting  by 
kelp  of  hia  pen  a  numerous  family  of  children.  In  i/tl  he  became  united,  as  joiat-palenlee  with  Collier,  Wilka, 
^Igtt,  in  the  management  of  Cinry  Lane  theatre;  and  afterwards  in  a  like  partnership  with  Booth,  Wilki»  and  Sir 

Steele.   During  Uiis  latter  neriot^  which  did  not  entirely  end  till  i^Si,  the  English  atage  "^fKP^f^h^^ 
-  lesrishing  sUle  it  ever  enjoy ed«    After  a  number  of  years,  passed  in  the  nlmoat  Piij^e(|Jfit^|U^|tf4»^ 
wparkd  tiiia  life^  it  Islington,  on  the  lalh  of  December  1757;  (lis  man-servant  (whom  he  bad  Ulhed  tVlby  hia  bed* 
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»i  *i>  iJ^c  Doming^  in  iteming  good  heiUli)  finding  him  dead  «t  nioo*  Wing  on  Li«.  pillow*  just  aa  lie  IcA  kin 
lEe  hud  r«:«]il)v  4:iiin)i|cKMl  hjt  M6th  year.  "I  -\v«f  vain  enough  to  think**'  laja  he,  'Uliat  I  had  more  wajs  ikaa  «■ 
ID  il  «ji|4iius€  and  Itifll.  ia  the  variety  nf  characters  1  acted,  the  ehancea  to  -win  it  were  the  flrungcKt  on  naj  aidi 

Th»W  if  iho  miilliluil^  j^itv  m¥t  m  a  roar,  to  see  me  in  Cardinal  WoUejr*  I  could  he  sure  of  them  in  Alderman  Poadb 
wiff,  ir  thry  haled  me  in  Ji^n,  in  Sir  Fopliog  they  took  me  for  a  fine  gentleman.  If  they  were  ailcnt  ai  Sjfthax,  i 
tlilian  cunutlk  ymr-  mare  ipi^Uurled  than  1  when  I  suug  in  Sir  Courtly.  If  the  morals  of  ilesop  were  too  grave  fi 
Ltietn^  ^krtllow  wpt  Bi  A^niple  and  as  merry  an  old  rake  as  the  wisest  of  our  ^nng  ones  could  wish  mcu  As 

Ah(Jii|ll<  lha  ic-trkir  cntl  detcuCnLi^n  raised  by  King  Hichard  might  bo  too  severe  a  delight  for  them,  yet  tb«  more  gcati 
iiind  ma^cwa.  vatiiuea  of  a  PorL  Hayes,  or  the  well-bred  vices  of  a  Lord  FoppingU>n,  wer*  not  ,at  all  more  than  the 
mrrry  |ieari»r  nhi-r  morsh,  cDold  bear/'  In  answer  lu  Pope's  attack  upon  him  for  plagiarism,  Mr.  Cibhcr  candidl 
tLcliti  eittljKl  whrncwr  ha  lu^^k  upon  him  to  make  some  durmant  play  of  an  old  author  fit  for  the  stage,  it  was  hoiesU 
kill  I  {a  ht  jdla  lint  Art  liitn  la  work,  as  a  good  hotise^vife  will  mend  old  linen  when  se  has  no  belter  eiLployment;  bi 
thai,  wlicD  hti  \vA*  m%ne  mainly  engaged  by  a  subject  entirely  new  he  only  Utonght  it  a  good  subject,  when  it  s^cmi 
woilhv  tff  Bi>  ahlf^  pon  than  hia  own,  and  might  prove  aa  uscl'iir  to  the  hearer  as  profitable  to  himself.  And,  iadMi 
llil*  cUrnLfel  |i!L-cj?  ai  merit  miul  be  granted  to  hia  own  original  plays,  that  llicy  always  Irnd  to  the  inprovemcat  < 
lliv  mind  ai  yvrH  at  the  crtt ( U inment  of  the  e^e;  and  that  vice  and  fully,  however  pleasingly  habited,  are  eonatanll 
l^aJird,  ridievded,  or  rtclainie4  in  them,  and  virtue  as  constantly  rewarded.  'There  is  an  argument,  indeed*  which  mill 
b*  i^li-ided  in  favour  of  %iii*  Author,  were  his  plays  possessed  of  a  miirh  smaller  share  of  merit  than  is  to  be  foaad  i 
ihetH;  which  V,  tlnat  he  ^rtolfi,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  hia  life,  lliiuugh  necessity,  for  the  support  of  hia  tacreaiii 
family  ;  tia  precaridui  income  lu  an  actor  being  then  toe  scanty  to  supply  it  with  «.ven  the  necessaries  of  life :  aad  wK 
great  plcajsn^ry  he  arqMalnU  tUf  that  his  muse  and  his  spouse  were  cijiiaJIy  prolific;  that  the  one  was  acldom  aaolk 
tff  a  ehildp  bi4t  In  the  same  n^rair  the  other  made  him  the  father  of  a  play  :  and  that  they  had  had  a  doaea  of  eacb  sai 
betwceD  them,  of  tyo\h  whicli  Linda  aome  died  in  their  infancy  ,  and  near  an  e<|iial  number  of  each  were  alive  whca  h 
4|uitttcd  Khs  ll««*tie>  No  wnader  then,  when  the  Muse  ia  onlv  called  upon  hy  family  doty,  that  she  should  not  alvs] 
rpjoiee  1m  lha  fnitt  of  her  labfipr.  This  excuse,  we  say,  might  be  pleaded  in  Mr.  Cibber's  favoar:  but  we  must  cea£d 
eTn^telvca  of  the  optiiio*tp  (-hJiC  iherc  is  no  occasion  for  the  plea;  and  that  his  plays  have  merit  enough  to  apeak  ia  tlm 
awn  caieaep  tviUmut  the  ac^*ttitj  of  begging  indulgence.  Hia  plota,  whether  original  or  borrowed,  are  lively  and  fid 
uf  huAtniMt*;  y*^t  n<3l  cutirnm  d  in  the  action,  nor  bungled  ia  the  catlistrnphe.  His  charactera  are  well  drawn,  aad  k| 
dJalo|ue  i?Aiy,  ^enlerlp  and  n-aiural.  And  if  ho  has  not  the  intrinsic  wrt  of  a  Cungreve  or  a  Van  burgh,  jet  there  ii' 
luxDnaure  Af  faucy  in  hia  lhuii|hts,  which  gives  an  /Imusl  equal  pleasure,  and  a  purity  in  bis  senlimenta  and  Biardl 
ih*  want  whicbj  in  Lhe  abiivB  named  anthers,  has  to  frequently  and  so  juaily  been  censured.  In  a  %rord,  we  ibid 
ihii  Eni^iih  «lage  a>  imiich  ubiigrd  to  Mr.  Cibber,  for  a  fund  of  rational  enlvrlainmcnt,  as  to  any  dramatic  writer  Hj 
nilktn  bqi  product^dj^  i^hsk>ri^'re  only  excepted;  and  one  unanswerable  evidence  has  been  borne  to  the  aati«factiea  1^ 
public  have  rece[vi?U  IroRi  hii  Inlays,  and  such  a  one  as  no  author  besidea  himself  can  boast,  via.  that  although  4 
ajuaber  of  hia  drvn^aiit:  pieiei  ia  very  extensive,  a  considerable  part  are  now,  and  aeem  likely  to  coptinae*  on  the  Bi 
Iff  iOtuiS        favourite  ]tjata. 
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Or^  a  Icumfy  to  Londun^  Aeted'at  Driiry  Lane  17*9,  Thia  comedy  was  began  bj  Sir  John  Vanhnrgh,  bet  1^ 
bv  h^m  iiD|)errect.  at  hii  dealh ;  when  Mr.  Cibber  took  it  in  hand,  and  finished  it.  It  mot  with  very  great  >mM 
beti^i  acted  twcti^y-'^is'^^  nifJitt  without  interruption;  yet  such  is  tlie  power  of  prejudice  and  personal  pique  in  biiaM 
the  jiidignienli  thai  Mr.  Cibbci 'a  enemiea,  ignorant  of  what  share  he  had  in  the  wiiling  of  the  piece,  bestowed  ■ 
hiE^hc»l  appUii»e  nil  the  part  which  related  to  Lord  Townly's  prnvocatioiia  from  hia  wife*  which  was  mostly  Cibb«|j 
■1  Uie  M^mr  time  dial  ihcy  Lundemned  and  opposed  the  Jeurnty  io  London  part*  which  was  almost  entirely  Vaabmgkl 
for  no  other  apperotti  reaiuji  but  because  thev  imagined  it  to  be  Mr.  Cibber's*  He  soon,  however*  convinced  tbcm  4 
their  mistake*  by  publiahing  all  the  sccnea  which  Sir  John  had  left  behind  him*  axacllj  from  hia  own  MS,  under  ll 
tingle  title  of  Th«  Jeurnty  to  London, 
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POUMDAGS. 
JOHN  MOODT. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  L— Lor©  Townly's  Apartment, 

Enter  Lord  Townly. 
Lord  T.  Why  did  I  marry  ?— Was  it  not 
eYidenty  my  plain,  rational  scheme  of  life  was 
impracticaole  with  ^  woman  of  so  difTerent  a 
way  of  thinking? — Is  there  one  article  of  it 
j^at  she  has  not  broke  in  upon? — ^Yes — let  n>e 
do  her  justice—her  reputation— -That— J  have 
no  reason  to  belieye,  is  in  question — But  then, 
bow  long  her  proQigate  coiirse  pf  pleasures 
may  make  her  able  to  keep  it — is  a  shocking 
consideration!  and  her  presumption,  while  she 
keeps  it,  insupportable !  for,  on  the  pride  of 
that  single  tirtue,  she  seems  to  lay  it  down 
a*  a  fundamental  point,  that  the  free  indul- 
gence of  every  other  vice  this  fertile  town 
aflbrds,  is  the  birtbright  prerontive  of  a  wo- 
man of  quality. — Amaxmg!  that  a  creature, 
so  warm  in  the  pursuit  of  her  pleasures,  should 
never  cast  one  thought  towards  her  happiness 
 Thus,  while  she  admits  of  no  loyer,  she 
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thinks  it  a  greater  merit  still,  in  bcr  chaslil]!; 
not  to  care  for  her  husband;  and,  while  m 
herself  is  solacing  in  one  coiltinusil  round 
cards  and  good  company,  be,  poor  wretch|' 
left  at  large,  to  take  care  of  his  own  coot 
ment — ^Tis  time,  indeed,  some  care  were 
ken,  and  speedily  there  shall  be— Yet,  let  _ 
not  be  rash— Perhaps  this  disappointment  flj 
my  heart  may  make  me  too  impatient;  m 
some  tempers,  when  reproached,  grow  nnwl 
untractable — Here  she  comes— Let  me  becaU 
awhile.  ^\ 

Enter  Lady  Townly. 

Going  out  so  soon  aAer  dinner,  madam? 

Lady  T.  Lord,  my  lord  |  what  can  I  p«H 
sibly  do  at  home  ?  \ 

Lord  T,  What  does  my  sister,  bdyGnc^ 
do  at  home?  1 

Ladj  T.  Why,  that  is  to  me  araasing!  Ha^j 
you  ever  any  pleasure  at  borne?  ^ 

Lord  T.  It  mi^t  be  in  your  power,  madaia,  I 
confesS|  to  make  it  a  little  more  com£irtablc  to  rae.^ 


SCI\K  i.J 

Lad/  T,  ComfortaUe !  And  so,  my  ffood 
lord,  you  would  really  bave  a  woman  of  my 
rank  and  spirit  stay  at  home  to  comfoi't  her 
Imsband! — ^Lord,  what  notions  of  life  some 
nen  haTef 

Lord  T*  Don*t  you  think,  madam ,  some 
ladies^  notions  are  full  as  extravagant? 

Lad/  T.  Yes,  my  lord,  when  the  tame  doves 
lire  cooped  within  the  pen  of  your  precepts, 
I  do  think  them  prodi^ous  indeed ! 

Lord  T,  And  when  tney  fly  wild  about  this 
towo,  madam,  pray  what  must  the  world  think 
of  ihem  then  ? 

Lad/  Oh, -this  world  is  not  so  ill  bred, 
as  to  quarrel  with  any  woman  for  liking  it. 

Lord  Nor  am  1,  madam,  a  husband  so 
well  bred,  as  to  bear  my  wife*s  beine  so  fond 
of  it;  in  short,  the  life  you  lead,  madam — 

Lad/  T,  Is  to  me  the  pleasantest  life  in  the 
world. 

Lord  T,  I  should  not  dispute  your  taste, 
roadam,  if  la  woman  had  a  right  to  please  no* 
body  but  herself. 

Lad/  T,  Why,  whom  would  you  have  her 
please  r 

Lord  T,  Sometimes  ber  husband. 
Lad/  T.  And  don*t  .you  think  a  husband 
oader  the  same  obligation? 
Lord  T.  Certainly. 

Lady  T.  Why  then  we  are  agreed,  my 
lord—For  if  I  never  go  abroad  till  I  am  weary 
of  beiaji;  at  home — (which  you  know  is  the 
case)— IS  it  not  equally  reasonable,  not  to  come 
home  till  one  u  weary  of  being  abroad  ? 

Lord  T,  If  this  be  your  rule  of  life,  madam, 
'tis  time  to  ask  yon  one  serious  question. 

Lady  T.  Don^t  let  it  be  long  a  coming  then, 
kv  I  am  in  baste. 

Lord  T,  Madam,  when  I  am  serious,  I  ex- 
I  pect  a  serious  answer. 

Lad/  T.  Before  I  know  the  question? 

Lord  T,  Pshaw! — ^Have  I  power,  madam, 
to  make  yon  serious  by  entreaty  ? 

Lad/  T,  You  have. 

Lord  T.  And  you  promise  to  answer  roe 
sincerely  ? 
Lad/  Sincerely. 

Lord  T,  Now  then,  recollect  your  thoughts, 
^od  tell  mh  seriously  why  you  married  me. 

Lad/  T,  You  insist  upon  truth,  you  say  ? 

Lard  T4  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  it 

Lad/  jT.  Why  then,  my  lord,  to  ftive  yon 
A  once  a  proof  of  my  obedience  and  sincer- 
•  ^"^-I  thiA — I  married— to  take  off  that  re- 
paint that  lay  upon  my  pleasures  while  I 
was  a  single  woman. 

Lord  T.  How,  madam!  is  any  woman  un- 
less  restraint  afler  marriage  Uian  before  it? 

Iai(r  T,  Ob,  my  lord,  my  lord !  they  are 

Suite  different  creatures!  Wives  have  infinite 
berties  in  life,  that  would  be  terrible  in  an 
Qnmarried  woman  to  take. 
Lord  T,  Name  one. 

Lad/ T.  FiAy,  ifyou  please — To  begin, 
dien— in  the  mominc — A  married  woman  may 
bare  men  at  her  toilet — invite  them  to  dinner 
--appoint  them  a  party  in  the  stage-box  at 
,  rtie  play — en^oss  the  conversation  there — call 
I  ibrm  by  their  christian  names — talk  louder 
tban  the  players:  from  thencf,  clatter  again  to 
dns  cod  of  the  town  break,  with  the  mor- 
ning, into  an  assembly— crowd  to  the  haiard- 
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table  —  throw  a  familiar  levant  upon,  somo 
sharp,  lurching  man  of  quality,  ana  if  he  di^ 
mands  his  money,  turn  it  off  with  a  loud 
laugh,  and  cry  youMl  owe  it  him,  to  ve;  him, 
ha,  ha! 

Lord  T.  Prodigious!  [Asiddi. 

Lad/  T.  These  now,  my  lord,  ate  some 
few  of  th^  many  modisb  amusements  that 
distinguish  the  privilege  jo£  a  wife  from  that 
of  a  single  woman. 

Lord  T,  Death,  madam !  what  law  has  made 
these,  liberties  less  scandalous  in  a  wife  than 
iq  an  unmarried  woman? 

Lad/  T,  Why,  the  strongest  law  in  the 
worid,'  custom  —  custom,  time  out  of  mind, 
my  lord. 

Lord  T.  Custom,  madam,  is  the  law  of  fools; 
but  it  shall  never  govern  me. 

Lad/  T,  Nay  then,  my  lord^  *tis  time  for 
me  to  observe  the  laws  of  prudence*.  . 
Lord  T,  I  wish  I  could  see  an  mstance  of  iL 
Lad/  T.  You  shall  haTC  one  this  moment, 
my  lord ;  for  )  thi-  k  when  a  man  begins  to 
lose  his  temper  at  home,  if  a  woman  baa  any 
prudence,  wny  she^ll  go  abroad  till  be  comes 
to  himself  a^ain.  [/roui^. 

Lord  T»  Hold,  madam;  I  am  amazed  you 
are  not  more  uneasy  at  the  life  we  lead.  lou 
dooH  want  sense,  avd  yet  seem  void  of  all 
humanity;  for,  with  a  blush  I  say  it,  I  think 
I  have  not  wanted  love. 

Lad/  T.  Oh,  doti*t  say  that,  my  lord,  if 
you  suppose  I  have  my  senses. 

Lord  T,  What  is  it  I  have  done  to  you? 
What  can  you  complain  of? 

Lad/  T,  Oh,  nothing,  in-  the  least!  Tis 
true  you  have  beard  me  say  I  haye  owed  my 
lord  Lurcher  a  hundred  pounds  these  three 
weeks;  but  what  then?  a  husband  is  not  liable 
to  his  wife^s  debts  of  honour,  you  know ;  and 
if  a  silly  woman  will  be  uneasy  about  money 
she  can  t  be  sued  for,  what*s  that  to  him?  As 
loi^  as  he  loves  her,  to  be  sure,  she  can  have- 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

Lord  T.  By  heaven,  if  my  whole  fortune, 
thrown  into  your  lap,  could  make  you  delicht 
in  the  cheerful  duties  of  a  wife,  I  should  think 
myself  a  gainer  by  the  purchase. 

Lad/  T,  That  is,  my  lord,  I  might  receive 
your  whole  estate,  provided  you  were  sure  I 
would  not  spend  a  shilling  of  it 

Lord  T*  No,  madam ;  were  I  master  of  your 
heart,  your  pleasures  would  be  mine;  but,  dif- 
ferent as  they  are.  Til  feed  eTen  your  follies 
to  deserve  it — Perhaps  you  may  have  some 
other  trifling  debts  of  bonour  abroad ,  that 
keep  you  out  of  humour  at  home-^at  least  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  have  not  more  of 
your  company — ^There,  there's  a  bill  of  five 
hundred — and  now,  madam — 

Ladr  T,  And  now,  my  lord,  down  to  the 
ground,  I  thank  you. 
Lord  T.  If  it  be  no  offence,  madam — 
Lad/  T,  Say  what  you  please,  my  lord ;  I 
am  in  that  harmony  of  spirits,  it  is  impossible 
to  put  me  out  of  humour. 

Lord  T.  How  long,  in  reason  then,  do  you 
think  that  sum  ought  to  last  you? 

Lad/  T,  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  lord,  now  you 
have  spoiled  aJI  again!  how  is  it  possible  I 
should  answer  for  an  event  that  so  jitterlv 
depends  upon  fortufi'^'^'ti^l  V^dhV>^ynu  thai 
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I  am  more-  inclined  to  get  money  than  to 
throw  it  away,  I  have,  a  strong  prepossession 
that  with  this  five  hundred  I  shall  win  five 
thousand. 

Lord  T,  Madam,  if  you  were  to  win  ten 
thousand,  it  would  be  no  satisfaction  to  me. 

LodjrT,  Oh> the  churl!  ten  thousand :  what! 
not  so  much  as  wish  I  might  win  ten  thou- 
sand !---Ten  thousand !  Qh,  the  charming  sum ! 
what  infinite  pretty  things  might  a  woman  o^ 
sptrtt  do  with  ten  thousand  guineas!  0*m^ 
consciencei  if  she.  were  a  woman  of  true  spirit' 
— sfaeW-she  might  lose  them  all  aeain. 

Lord  T.  And  I  had  rather  it  snould  be  so, 
madam^  provided  I  could  he  sure  that  were 
the  last  you  would  lose. 

.  Ladjt.'  Wi^l,  my  lord,  to  let  you  see  I 
design  to  play  all  the  good  housewife  I  can, 
I  arat  novr-  going  to  a  party. at  quadrille,  only 
to  trifle  witD  a  little  of  it,  at  poor  two  guineas 
a  fish,  with  the-  duchess  of  Quiteright.  [JExiVI 

Lord  T*  Insensible  creature !  neither  re- 
proaches nor  indulgence,  hindness  nor  sever- 
ity, can  wake  hex  to  the  least  reflection! 
Gnitinual  licence  has  lull*d  her  into  such  a 
letfaarfr  of  care,  that  she  speaks  of  her  Exces- 
ses witn  the  same  easy  confidence  as  if  they 
w«re  so  many  .virtues.  What  a  turn  has  her 
head  tiaiken!  —  But  how  to  cure  it — take  my 
friend's  opinion-^Manly  will  speak  freely-^my 
sister  with  tenderness  to  both  sides.  They 
know  my  case — Pll  talk  with  them. 

Enler  WiluamS. 
fflL  Mr.  Manly,  my  lord,  has  sent  to  know 
if  your  lordship  was  at  home. 
Lord  T,  They  did  not  deny  me  ? 
W/.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  T,  Very  well;  step  up  to  my  sister, 
and  say  i  desire  to  speak  with  her. 

FFii,  Lady  Grace  is  here,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

jEnier  Lady  Gracs.  . 

Lord  T.  So,  lady  fair,  what  pretty  weapon 
have  you  been  killing  jour  time  with? 

Ladjr  G,  A  huge  folio,  that  has  almost  killed 
me*- 1  think  1  have  half  read  my  eyes  out. 

Lord  T.  Oh!  you  should  not  pore  so  much 
just  after  dinner,  child. 

LadjrG.  That's  true;  but  any  body's  thoughts 
are  better  than  always  on^^s  own,  you  know. 

Lord  T.  Who's  there  ? 

Re-enter  Williams.  ^ 
Leave  word  at  the  door  I  am  at  home  to 

nobody  but  Mr.  Manly.        [Exit  FFilliams. 
Ladjr  G,  And  why  is  he  excepted,  pray, 

my  lord? 

Lord  T*  I  hope,  madam,  you  have  no  ob- 
jection  to  his  company? 

Ladr  G.  Your  particular  orders,  upon  my 
being  here,  look  indeed  as  if  you  thought  1 
had  uoL 

Lord  T,  And  your  ladyship's  inquiry  into 
the  reason  of  those  orders  shows,  at  least,'  it 
was  not  a  matter*  indifferent  to  you. 

Ladjr  G,  Lord)  you  make  the  oddest  con- 
structions, brother! 

Lord  i\  Look  you,  nry  ^ve  lady  Grace 
— in  one  serious  word — I  wish  you  had  him. 

Ladjr       I  can't  help  that. 

LordT.  Ha!  you  can't  help  it,  ha,  ha!  The 


[Act  L 

flat  simplicity  of  that  reply  was  admirable. 
Ladf  G.  Pooh,  you  tease  one,  brother! 
Lord  T.  Come,  I  beg  pardon,  child— this  is 
not  a  point,  i  grant  you,  to  trifle  upon ;  there- 
fore 1  hope  you'll  give  me  leave  to  be  serious. 

Ladjr  6r.  If  vou  desire  it,  brother;  though, 
upon  my  word,  as  to  Mr.  Manly's  having  aaj 


serious  thoughts  of  me-^1  know  nothing  of  il. 
Lord  T*  VVclI*— there's  nothing  wiong  io 
f  your  making  a  doubt  of  it — But,  in  short,  I 
find  -hy  his  .conversation  of  late,  he  has  been 
looking  round  the  world  for  a  wife;  and  if 
you  were  to  look  round  the  world  for  a  hus- 
band, he  is  the  first  man  I  would  give  to  you. 

Liuhr  G,  Then  whenever  he  nfakes  me  aoj 
offer,  brother,  1  will  icertainly  tell  you  of  it 

Lord  T.  Oh,  that's  the  last  thinf  he'll  do! 
he'll  never  make  you  an  offer  till  ne's  preltj 
sure  it  wo^'t  be  refused. 

Lad/  G*  Now  you  make  me  curious.  Pny 
did  be  ever  make  any  offer  of  that  kind  to  yoo  ? 

Lord  T»  Not  directly  —  but  that  imports 
nothing;  he  is  a  man  too  well  acquainted  with' 
the  female  world  to  be  brought  into  a  high 
opinion  of  any  one  woman,  without  some 
well-examined  proof  of  her  merit ;  yet  I  hare 
reason  to  believe  that  your  good  sense,  yoitr 
turn  of  mind,  and  your  way  of  life,  hare 
brought  him  to  so  favourable  a  one  of  you, 
that  a  few  days  will  reduce  him  to  talk  plainlj 
to  me;  which,  as  yet,  notwithstanding  our 
firiendship,  I  have  neither  declined  nor  encoa- 
raged  him  to  do. 

Ladjr  G,  I  am  mighty  glad  we-  are  so  nar 
in  our  way  of  thinking;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  he  is  much  upon  the  same  terms  with 
roe:  you  know  he  has  a  satirical  turn;  but 
never  lashes  any  folly,  without  giving  due  eo- 
comiums  to  its  opposite  virtue;  and,  upon 
such  occasions,  he  is  sometimes  particular  in 
turning  his  compliments  upon  me,  which  I 
don't  receive  with  any  reserve,  lest  he  should 
imagine  I  take  them  to  mpelf. 

Lord  T,  You  are' right,  child;  when  a  man 
of  merit  makes  his  addresses,  good  sense  may 
give  him  an  answer  without  scorn  or  coquetry. 
Ltidjr  G^  Hush  \  he's  here — 

Enter  Manly. 
Man.  My  lord,  your  most  obedient. 
Lord  T.  Dear  Manly,  yours^I  was  tfatok- 
ing  to  send  to  you. 

Man,  Then  1  am  glad  I  am  here,  my  lord 
—Lady  Grace,  I  kiss  your  hands — VVhat,  ody 
YOU  two? — How  many  visits  may  a  maam'ake- 
before  he  falls  into  such  unfashionable  com- 
pany !  A  brother  and  sister,  soberly  sitting  at 
home,  when  the  whole  town  is  a  gadding;  1 
question  if  there  is  so  particular  a  tete-a-tetc 
again  in  the  whole  pansh  of  St  James's. 

Ladjr  G.  Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Manly,  how  censo- 
rious you  are! 

Man.  1  had  not  made  the  reflection,  madam, 
but  that  I  saw  you  au  exception  to  it — Where's 
my  lady? 

Lord  T.  That,  I  believe,  is  impossibIe.to  guess. 
Man.  Then  1  won*t  try,  my  lord. 
Lord  T,  But  \is  probable  I  may  hear  of 
her  by  that  tiihe  I  have  been  four  or  five  houn 
in  bed. 

Man.  Now  if  that  were  my  case— 1  believe 
I~But  1  beg  p^iibyiV^iVfe^^ 
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Lord  T.  Indeed,  sir,  you  shall  not:  you 
will  pblige  me  if  you  speak  out;  for  it  was 
upoQ  tiiis  head  I  wanted  to  see  you. 

Man,  Why  then,  my  lord,  since  you  oblige 
roe  to  procced~I  have'  often  thought  that  the 
miscoDaucl  pf  my  lady  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
I  sure,'  been  owing  to.  your  lordship's  treatment 
of  her. 
Lad/  G.  Bless  me! 
Lord  T.  My  treatment? 
Man.  Ay,  my  lord;  you  so  idolised  her-be- 
ibre  marriage,  that  you  even  indulged  her  like 
.a  mistress  aft^  it:  in  short,  you  continued 
tbe  lover  when  you  should  hare  taken  up  the 
I  basb^Dd;  and  so,  by  giving  her  more  "power 
'  iban  was  needful,  she  has  none  where  she 
vaots  it;  having  such  entire  possession  of  you, 
sbe  is  not  mistress  of  herself. ^And,  mercy  on 
us!  bow  nrany  fine  women's  heads  have  been 
turned  onoq  the  same  occasion ! 
Lord  T,  Oh,  Manly,  'tis  too  true!  thereS 
'  tbe  source  of  my  disquiet;  she  knows,  and 
i  bas  abused  her  power. 

Man.  However,  since  you  have  had  so  much 
patience,  my  lord,  even  go  on  with  it  a  day 
or  two  more;  and,  upon  her  ladyship's  next 
sally,  be  a  little  rounder  in  your  expostula- 
tions: if  that  don't  work — drop  her  9ome  cool 
I  btBls  of  a  determined  reformation,  and  leave 
I  ber— to  Breakfast  upon  them. 
I    Lord  T,  You  are  perfectly  right.  How  va- 
I  luable  is  a  friend  in  our  anxiety! 

Man.  Therefoi*e,  to  divert  that,  my  lord,  I 
be&  for  the  present,  we  may  call  another  cause. 

Ladf  G.  Ay,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  us  have 
(lone  with  this 
Lord  T.  With  all  my  heart. 
Ididr  G.  -Have  you  no  news  abroad,  Mr. 
iMaoIy?  . 
I   Man,  Apropos — I  have  some,  madam;  and 
I  I  beiiere,  my  lord,  as  extraordinary  in  its  kind — 

Lord  T.  Pray  let  us  have  it. 
I    Man,  Do   you  know  that  your  country 
Beigbbour,  ana  my  wise  kinsman,  sir  Francis 
1  Wronghead,  is  coming  to  town  with  his  whole 
family  r 

!  Lord  T.  The  fool!  what  can  be  his  busl- 
ntss  here? 

{    Man,  Oh !  of  the  last  importance,  I'll  assure 
}ou-No  less  than  the  business  of  the  nation. 
I    lord  T,  Explain. 

Man,  He  has  carried  his  election  —  against 
»ir  John  Worthland. 

Lord  T.  The  deuce!  What!  for— for — 

Man,  The  famous  borough  of  Guxzledown. 
I    Lord  T.  A  proper  representative  indeed  ! 
I    l^df  G.  Pray,  Mr.  Manly,  don't  I  know  him  ? 

Man,  You  have  dined  with  him,  madam, 
;  vhen  1  was  last  down  with  my  lord  at  Bellniont. 

Ladjr  G.  Was  not  that  he  that  got  a  little 
nerry  before  dinner,  and  overset  the  tea-table 
ia  makins'  his  compliments  to  my  lady? 

ifan.  The  same. 

Ladj' G.  Pray  wrhat  are  his  circumstances? 
I  know  hut  very  little  of  him. 

Man.  Then  he  is  worth  your  knowing,  I 
^  tell  you,  madam.  His  estate,  if  clear,  I 
believe,  n^ight  be  a  good  two  thousand  pounds 
I  a  year;  though,  as  it  was  left  him  saddled 
With  two  jointures  and  two  weighty  moilga- 
get  upon  it,  there  is  no  saying  what  it  is — 
»ul  ihdl  he  might  be  sure  never  to  mend  it. 
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he  married  a  profuse  young  hussy  for  love, 
without  a  penny  of  money.  Thus  having,  like 
his  brave  ancestors,  provided 'heirs  for  the  fa- 
mily, he  now  finds  children  and  interest>mo- 
ney  make  such  a  bawling  about  his  ears,  tfa^t 
at  last  he  has  taken  the  triendly  advice  of  his 
kinsman,  the  good  lord  Danfflecourt,  to  -run 
his  estate  two  thousand  pounds  more  in  debt, 
to  put  the  whoje.  management  of  ^hat  is  l<«£t 
into  Paul  Pillage's  hands,  that'  he  may  "be  at 
leisure  liimself  to  retrieve^  his  affairs,-  by:betixg-' 
a  parliament  man. 

jLord  T.  A  most  admirable  sohcme' indeed! 

Man.  And  with  this  politic  prospect '  he  "-is 
now  upon  his  journey  to^  London^ 

Lord  T,  What  can  it  end  in  ? 

Man,  Pooh!  a  journey  into  the  couniryagafai. 

Lord  T,  Do  you  think  he'll  stir  t'ifl  his 
money  is  gone,  or  at  least  till  the  sessloii  is^ 
over? 

Mizn.  If  my  intelligence  is  rig^  my  lord,' 
he  won't  sit  long  enough  to  give  his  ■  vote  fbr 
a  turnpike. 
•  Lord  T.  How  so? 

Man,  Oh,  a  bittei*  business;  he  had  scarce 
a  vote  in  the  whole'  town  besides  the  return- 
ing oiBcer.  Sir  John  will  certainly  have  it 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  send  him 
about  his  business  again. 

Lord  T.  Then  he  has  made  a  fine  business 
of  it  indeed. 

Man.  Which,  as  far  as  my  little  interest 
wijl  go,  shall  be  done  in  as  few  days  as  possible. 

Lady  G.  But  why  would  you  ruin  the  poor 
gentleman's  fortune,  Mr.  Manly  ? 

Man.  No,  madam,  I  would  only  spoil  his 
project  to  save  his  fortune. 

Lady  G,  How  are  you  concerned  enough 
to  .do  either  ?  ,  . 

Man.  Why — I  have  some  obligations  to  the 
family,  madam:  I  enjo^  at  this  tiiue  a  pretty 
estate  which  sir  Franas  was  heir  at  law  to ; 
but — by  his  being  a  booby,  the  last  will  of  an 
obstinate  old  unde  gave  it  to  me. 

Re-enter  Williams. 
f^7.  [To  Maniy\  Sir,  here  is  one  of  your 
servants,  from  your  house,-  desires  to  speak 
with  you. 

Man.  Will  you  give  him  leave  to- come  in, 
my  lord? 

Lord  1\  Sir^the  ceremony's  of  your  own 
making.  [ExU  PrUHmms. 

I  Enter  James. 

Man,  Well,  James,  whaCs  the  matter  ? 
.  James.  Sir,  here  is  John  Moody  just  come 
to  town:  he  says  sir  Francis  and  all  the  fa- 
mily will  he  here  to-night,  and  is  in  a  great 
hurry  to  speak  with  you. 

Man,  Vvhere  is  he? 

James.  At  our  house,  sir:  he  has  been  gap- 
ing and  stumping  about  the  streets,  in  his 
dirty  boots,  and  asking  every  one  he  meets  if 
they  can  tell  him  where  he  may  have  a  goo(| 
lodging  for  a  parliament  man,  till  he  cau  hire 
a  handsome  whole  house,  fif  for  all  his  family, 
for  the  winter. 

Man.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  I  must  w^il 
upon  Mr.  Moody. 

Lord  T.  Pr'ythec  let  us  have  him  here ;  he 

will  divert  us.  Digitized  by  VjOUV^lL 
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Man.  Ob|  my  lord,  be*s  sucb  a  cub!  Not 
but  be*s  so  near  common  sense,,  tbat  be  passes 
for  a  wit  in  tbe  family. 

Leu/jr  6\  I  beg  of  all  tbings  we  may  ba\e 
him;  1  am  in  Jove  witb  nature,  Jet  ber  dres« 
be  never  so  bomely. 

Moitk  ■  Then  desire  bim  to  come  bitber, 
Jam(*s.  [Rtil  James. 

Itody  G.  P'^y  wbal  may  be  Mr.  Moody  Vpost  ? 

Man.  Ob  1  £is  maitre-d*botel,  bis  butler,  bis 
bailiff^  bis  bind,  bis  buntsman,  and  sometimes 
—-bis  cdmpanfon. 

iiOrd  T.  It  runs  in  my  bead  tbat  tbe  mo- 
ment tbis  Icnigfat  bas  set  bira  down  in  tbe 
bouse,  'be  will  j^et  up  to  give  tbem  tbe  earliest 
proof  of  wbat  importance  be  is  to  tbe  public 
^Ift  bi»  owa  county. 

Man.  Yes,  and  wben  tbey  bave  beard  bim, 
b<t  ynW  fmd  tbat  bis  utmost  importance  stands 
valued  at— sometimes  being  invited  to  dinner. 

Lady  G.  Aiid  ber  ladysbip,  I  suppose,  will 
make  as  consideMbJc  a  figure  ra  ber  sphere  too  ? 

Man.  Tbat  you  mAy  depend  uppn;  for  (if 
I  donH  mistake)  she  bas  ten  times  more  of 
the  jiftde  in  ber  than  she  yet  koovrs  of :  and 
she  will  so  improve  lu  tbis  rich  soil  in  a 
month,  tbat  she  will  visit  all  tbe  ladies  tbat 
will  let  ber  into  their  bouses,  and  run  in  debt 
to  all  the  shopkeepers  that  will  let  ber  into 
their  books:  in  short,  before  ber  important 
spouse  bas  made  five  pounds 'by  bis  eloquence 
at  Westminster,  she  will  have  lost  five  hun- 
dred at  dice  and  quadrille  in  the  parish  of  St. 
JamesV 

Lord  T,  So  that,  by  tbat  time  he  is  declared 
unduly  elected,  1)  a  swarm  of  duns  will  be 
ready  for  their  money,  and  his  worship — will 
b«  ready  for  a  gaol. 

Man.  Yes,  jes,  tbat  I  reckon  will  cloie  the 
account  of  this  hopeful  journey  to  London — 
But  see,  here  comes  the  fore  horse  of  the  team! 

Enter  John  Moodt. 
Ob,  honest  John ! 

Moody.  Ad^s  waunds*)  and  heart,  measter 
Manly!  Fm  glad  I  ha*  fun«)  ye.  Lawd,  lawd, 
give  me  your  band !  Why  that*s  friendly  naw. 
rlesb !  I  thought  we  would  never  ha*  got  hither. 
Well,  aiid  how  do  you  do,  measter? — Good 
lack!  I  beg  pardon  tor  my  bawldness  —  I  did 
not  see  *at  bis  honour  was  here. 

Lord  T.  Mr.  Moody,  your  servant:  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  in  London:  .1  hope  all  tbe 
good  family'  are  well  ? 

Moody.  Thanks  be  praised,  your  honour, 
they  are  all  in  pretty  good  heart,  thoYwe  have 
ban  a  power  of  crosses  upo*  tbe  road. 

Lady  G.  I  hope  my  lady  has  had  no  hurt, 
Mr.  Moody? 

Moody.  Noa,  and  please  your  ladyship,  she 
wan  never  in  belter  humour:  there's  money 
enough  stirring  now. 

Man.  What  has  been  the  Inatler,  John? 

i)  A  aMil  piobf  of  I  he  vrmni  of  pmity  In  tlia  election  cf 

Uu>  mcmberft  of  Parliamenl. 
t 

t)  This  is  •  •pecinen  of  the  dialect  of  the  people  in  tlio 
norlli  of  England,  wfarre  thfj  pronounce  almost  as 
lirnad  at  the  Sroich,  so  that,  if  vre  compare  llic  change 
of  orthography  wkli  the  diflcrcnve  of  pronunciation, 
^%■r  shall  easily  be  able  to  nnderstaad  :  for  insliince, 
waunJs  for  wounds)  lau  J  lor  lord, /mm*  for  now,  vU, 

5)  I'  .ond. 


Moody.  Why,  we  came  up  in  such  a  hurrj, 
you  mun  ^)  think  that  our  tackle  was  not  so 
tight  as  it  should  be. 

Man.  Come,  tell  us  all. 

Z^rd  T.  Come,  let  us  sit  down. 

IThey  take  Chairs. 

Man.  Pray  how  do  they  travel? 

Moody.  Why,  iHhe  awld  coach,  measter; 
and  ^cause  my  lady  loves  to  do  things'  hand- 
some, to  be  sure,  she  would  have  a  couple  of 
cart-horses  clapped  to  the  four  old  geldings, 
tbat  neighbours  might  see  she  went  op  to 
London  m  her  coach  and  six;  and  so  Giles 
Joulter,  the  ploughman,  rides  postillion. 

Man.  Very  well!  The  journey  sets  out  as 
it  should  do.  \Aside\  What,  do  they  bring 
all  tbe  children  with  tbem  too  ? 

Moody,  Noa,  noa,  only'  the  younk 


and  miss  Jenny.  Tbe  other  foive^)  are  all 
out  at  board,  at  half-a>crown  a  head  a  vreek, 
with  John  Growse,  at  Smokcdunfihill  farm. 

Man.  Good  again!  a  right £ngiuh  academy 
for  younger  children! 

Moody.  Anon,  sir.  [Not  understanding  him. 

Lord  T.  And  when  do  you  expect  them 
here,  John? 

Mood^.  Nay,  nay,  for  that  matter,  madam, 
tbey*re  iNery  good' hands;  Joan  loves  *em  as 
th'o  f  they  were  alJ  her  own ;  for  she  was  wet 
nurse  to  every  mother's  babe  o*um^Ay,  aj, 
theyll  ne*er  want  a  bellyful  there.  Why  ve 
were  in  hopes  to  ha*  come  yesterday,  an  it 
bad  no*  been  that  th*  awld  weaxlebefly  horse 
tired:  and  then  we  were  so  cruelly  ioadcn 
that  the  two  fore  wheels  came  crash  down  at 
once  in  Waggon-rut-lane,  and  there  we  k>il 
four  hours  Tjre  we  could  set  things  to  rigfats 
again. 

Man.  So  they  bring  all  the  baggage  wilk 
the  coach,  then  ? 

Moody.  <Ay,  ay,  and  good  store  on  it  there 
is — Why  my  laay*s  geer  alone  were  as  macb 
as  filled  four  portmantel  trunks,  beside  the 
great  deal  box  that  heavy  Ralph*)  and  tke 
monkey  sit  upon  behind. 

Lord  T.  ) 

Lady  G.  }  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Man.  S 

Lady  G.  Well,  Mr.  Moody,  and  pray  how 
many  are  they  within  the  coach? 

Moody.  VVhy  tbere'*s  my  lady,  and  kis 
worship,  and  tbe  younk  squoire,  and  nnst 
Jenny,  and  the  fat  lapdog,  and  my  lady*s  maid, 
Mrs.  Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe  the  cook,  that's 
all— Only  Doll  puked  a  little  with  riding  back- 
ward ;  so  they  hoisted  her  into  tbe  coach-bos, 
and  then  her  stomach  was  easy. 

Ladr  G.  Ob,  I  see  them !  I  see  tbem  go  by 
me.   Ha,  ha!  [Lau^ki^* 

Moody.  Then  you  mun  think,  measter,  there 
was  some  stowage  for  the  belly  as  well  as  the 
back  too;  children  are  apt  to  be  famished  apoa 
the  road;  so  we  had  such  cargoes  of  plum- 
cake,  and  baskets  of  tongues,  and  biscniU^  and 
cheese,  and  cold  boiled  beef— And  then,  mQ» 
of  .  sickness,  bottles  of  cherry  brandy,  pl^gi^ 
water,  sack,  tent,  and  strong  beer  so  pleolj  « 
made  th*  awld  coach  crack  again.  Mercy 
upon  them !  and  send  them  all  wefl  to  town,  I  say 

Man.  Ay,  and  well  out  on*t  again,  John. 

Moody.  Odds  bud,  measter!  you're  a  vri«<t 
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nan;  and  for  tkat  matter,  so  am  I— Wboam^s^) 
wboam,  I  say :  I  am  sure  we  ba*  got  but  lUile 
Mod  e^er  «ia  we  turned  our  backs  on*t  No- 
UiiDg  but  miscbief !  Some  devifs  trick  or  otber 
plafped  us  aw  2)  tbe  day  lung.  Crack  goes 
one  thing!  bawnce  goes  aootber!  Woa!>) 
saji  Roger— Then  sowse !  we  are  all  set  fast 
io  a  slougb.  WbaW|  cries  miss !  Scream  go 
tbe  maids!  and  bawl  just  as  thoT  tbey  were 
ilocL  And  so,  mercy  on  us!  tbis  was  tbe 
trade  from  morning  to  night.  But  my  lady 
was  in  sucb  a  murrain  baste  to  be  bere,  that 
set  out  she  would,  tboYI  told  ber  it  was  Cbii- 
dermas  day.  ^) 

Man»  Ifiese  ladies,  these  ladies,  John — 

Mood/,  Ay,  measter!  I  ba*  seen  a  little  of 
tbem:  and  1  find  that  tbe  best — when  sbe^s 
■tended,  won*t  ha*  much  goodness  to  spare. 

Lord  T.  Well  said,  John— Ha,  ba! 

Man.  I  hope,  at  least,  you  and  your  good 
iroman  agree  still. 

Moody,  Ay,  av,  much  of  a  muchness.  Bridget 
ilicb  to  me;  tnough  as*  for  ber  goodness — 
wW,  she  was  willing  to  some  to  London  too 
—But  bauld  a  bit!  Noa,  noa,  says  I,  there 
nuT  be  miscbief  enough  done  without  you. 

Man,  Why  that  was  bravely  spoken,  John, 
and  like  a  mafn. 

Moody,  Ah,, weast*  heart!  were  measter  but 
bawf  tbe  mon  that  I  am — Odds  wookers !  thoT 
WIl  speak  stautly  too  sometimes — But  then  he 
canao^  bawid  it — no,  be  canno*  bawld  it. 

Lord  T,  ) 

lady  G.  >  Ha,  ba,  ba! 
Man,  ) 

Moody.   Odds « flesh!   but  I  mun  hie 
wboam ;  the  coach  will  be  coming  eVery  hour 
naw— bat  measter  charged  me  to  find  your 
i worship  out;  for  be  has  bugey  business  with 
jJoUf  and  will  certainly  wait  upon  you  by  that 
I  lime  be  can  put  on  a  clean  neckciotb. 
■  Man,  Ob,  Jobn^  Fll  wait  upon  him, 
Moody,  Why  you  wonno' be  so  kind,  wull  ye  ? 
Man,  If  youlf  teU  me  where  you  lodge. 
Moody.  Just  i*tbe  street  next  to  where  your 
irorebip  dwells,  at  the  sign  of  tbe  Golden-ball 
i^itsgold  all  over,  where  tbey  sell  ribbons 
'and  flappits,  and  otber  sort  of  geer  for  genlle- 
!  iromen. 
Man.  A  milliner^s  ?  • 
Moody.  Ay,  ay,  one  Mrs.  Motherly.  Waunds, 
iibe  has  a  couple  of  clever  girls  there  stitching 
jftb'  foreroom. 
Man.  Yes,  yes,  she's  a  woman  of  good  bu 
ness,  no  doubt  on\  —  W^bo  recommended 
at  bouse  to  you,  John? 
Moody.  Tbe  greatest  good  fortune  in  the 
sure ;  for  as  1  was  gaping  about  tbe 
who  should  look  out  of  tbe  window 
but  tbe  fine  gentleman  that  was  always 
Bng  by  our  coach  side  at  York  races — Count 
^Basset;  ay,  that's  he. 

'  Man.  Basset!  Oh,  I  remember;  I  know  him 
h  sight 

'  Moody.  Well,  to  be  snre,  as  ci?il  a  gentle- 
!*an  to  see  to — 

Mon,  As  9iuy  sharper  in  town.  [Aside, 
;  Moody.  Well,  measter — 

>)  Hone       %)  All. 

3)  Wos  M  tlbe  £aglMh  mmner  of  »peik!ng  to  th«  bor«e« 
to  make  them  slop,  ant^erwMe  lo  ihe  G«rmaa  6r<i-r, 
4}  A  Nortb  country  rapcrgliGon. 
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Lord  T.  My  serrice  to  sir  Francis  and  my 
lady,  John. 
Lady  G.  And  mine  pray,  Mr.  Moody. 
MoodY.  Ajf  your  honours;  they'll  be  proud 
on't,  I  dare  say. 

Man.  ni  bring  my  compliments  myself:  so, 
honest  John — 

Moody,  Dear  measter  Manly !  the  goodness 
of  goodness  bless  and  preserve  you!  [Sfcii. 
Lorfi  T.  What  a  natural  creature  'tis! 
Lady  G,  Well,  I  can't  but  tHink,  John,  in 
a  wet  afternoon,  in  tbe  country,  mu»l  be  ver}" 
good  company. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  tbe  tramontane !  If  this  were 
known  at  half  tbe  ouadriile  tables,  in  town, 
Lhey  would  lay  down  tbeir  cards  to  iangbat  you. 
Lady  G.  And  the  minute  tbey  took  tuem 
up  again  they  would  do  the  same  all  tbe  losers 
— But  to  let  you  see  that  I  think  good  com- 
pany may  sometimes  want  cards  to  keep  them 
together,  what  think  you,  if  we  three  sat  so- 
berly down  to  kill  an  hour  at  ombre? 

nan.  I  shall  be  too  bard  for  you,^  nladaim.' 
Lady  G.  No  matter,  I  shall  have  as  ^ucb 
advantage  of  my  lord  as  you  have  of  me. 

Lord  T:  Say  you  so,  madam  ?  have  at  you 
then.   Here !  get  tbe  ombre  table  and  cards. 

\Exii, 

Lady  G.  Come,  Mr.  Manly  —  I  know  you 
don't  lorgive  me  now. 

Mcui.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  for- 
give your  thinking  so,  madam.    VVhere  do 
you  imagine  I  <*ould  pass  my  time  so  .agreeably  ? 
^  LiMdy  G.  Vm  sorry  my  lord  is  not  here  to  take 
is  share  of  the  compliment—But  he'll  wonder 
what's  become  of  us.  [JElriV. 

Man,  It  must  be  so^— She  sees  I  love  her 
— yet  with  what  unoffending  decency  she 
avoidjs  an  explanation!  How  amiable  is  ever)- 
hour  of  her  conduct!  W^bat  a  vile  opinion 
have  I  bad  of  the  whole  sex  for  these  ten 
years  past,  which  tbis  sensible  creature  has 
recovered  in  less  than  one!  Sucb  a  compa- 
nion, sure,  might  compensate  all  the  irksome 
disappointment  that  folly  and  falsehood  ever 
gave  me  I 

Could  women  regulate,  like  ber,  tbeir  lives, 
What  halcyon  days  were  in  tbe  gift  of  wives ; 
Vain  rovers  then  might  ^nvy  what  they  hate, 
And  only  fools  would  mock  tl)e  married  state. 

[Exit 

ACT  II. 

ScBKE  I. — Mrs.  Motbe&i.y's  House. 
Enter  Count  Basset  and  Myrtilla. 

Count  B.  Myrtilla,  how  dost  thou  do,  child  ? 

Myr.  As  well  as  a  losing  gamester  can. 

Count  B,  Pshaw!  bang  these  melancholy 
thoughts!  Suppose  I  should  help  thee  to  a 
good  husband  r 

Myr.  I  suppose  you'll  think  any  one  good 
enough,  that  will  take  me  off  o'your  bands. 

Count  B,  What  do  you  think  of  the  young 
couiitry  squire,  the  heir  of  the  family  that^ 
coming  to  lodge  here? 

Myr.  How  should  1  know  what  to  think  of  him  ? 

Count  B.  Nay,  I  only  give  you, tbe  hint, 
child ;  it  may  be  worth  your  while  at  least  to 
look  about  you. 

Enter  Mks.  Mothbrlt,  in  haste, 

Mrs.  M.  Sir!  sir!  the  genU«man's  ooach  is 
at  the  door;  they  ajHBgalfedtM^ilieiOOQlC 
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Count  B.  What,  already? 

Mrs.M,  They  are  just  getting  out! — Won't 
you  step  and  lead  in  my  lady?  Do  you  be  in 
the  way,  niece;  1  must  run  and  receive  them. 

Exit. 
have 

been  true  to  him;  and,  for  that  only  reason, 
he  wants  to  be  rid  of  me.  But  while  women 
are  w£ak,  men  will  be  rogues.  ' 

Enter  Mrs.  Motherly,  shotving^  in  Ladtt 
Wronghead,  led  bj  (Iount  Basset. 

Mrs,  M.  If  your  ladyship  pleases  to  walk 
into  this  parlour,  madam,  only  for  the  present, 
till  your  servants  have  got  .'all  your  things  in. 

Ladf  Well,  dear,  sir,  this  is  so  inbnite- 
ly  obliging — I  protest  it  gives  me  pain,  though, 
to  turn  you  out  of  your  lodging  thus. 

Count  B,  No  trouble  in  the  Yeast,  madam: 
we  single  fellows  are  soon  moved ;  besides, 
Mrs.  ]V1atherIy*s  my  old  acquaintance,  and  1 
could  not'  be  her  hinderance. 

Mrs,  M,  The  count  is  so  well-bred,  madam, 
I  dare  say  he  would  do  a  great  deal  more  to 
accommodate  your  ladyship.  * 

Lady  fV,  Oh,  dear  madam! — A  good,  well- 
bred  sort  of  a  woman.    lApcwt  to  thf  Count. 

Count  B,  Oh,  madam !  she  is  very  much 
amon^  peopleof  quality ;  she  is  seldom  without 
lhe\n  in  her  house. 

Lady  IV*  Are  there  a  go'od  many  people 
ef  Quality  in  this  street,  Mrs.  Motherly? 

mrs,  M,  Now  your  ladyship  is  here,,  madam, 
I  don*t  believe  there  is  a  house  without  iheni. 

Lady  IV,  I  am  mighty  glad  of  that;  for, 
really,  I  think  people  of  quality  should  always 
live  among  one  another. 

Count  B,  'Twas  what  one  would  choose, 
indeed,  madam. 

Lady  yy.  Bless  me !  but  where  are  the  chil- 
dren all  this  while  ? 

SirF,  \VriOiout\  John  Moody!  stay  you 
b^  the  coach,  and  see  all  our  things  out  — 
Come,  children. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  Squire 
Richard,  and  Miss  Jennt. 

Sir  F,  Well,,  count,  I  mun  say  jl,  this  was 
koynd  indeed. 

Count  B,  Sir  Francis,  give  me  leave  to  bid 
you  welcome  to  London. 

SirF,  Pshaw !  how  dost  do,mbn?— Waunds, 
Tm  glad  to  sec  thee !  A  good  sort  of  a  house  this. 

Count B.  Is  not  that  master  Richard?' 

Sir  F,  Ey,  ey,  that's  young  hopeful — Why 
dost  not  haw,  Dick? 

Squire  R,  So  I  dp,  feyther. 

Cpunt  B.  Sir,  I'm  glad  to  see  you — I  pro- 
test, Mrs.  Jane  it  grown  so,  I  should  not  nave 
"  known  her. 

Sir  F,  Come  forward,  Jenny. 

Jenny,  Sure,  papa  I  do  you  thinic  1  dooH 
know  how  to  behave  myself? 

Count  B.  If  I  have  permission  to  approach 
her,  sir  Francis, 

Jenny,  Lord,  sir,  Fra  in  such  a  frightful 
pickle ! —  [^Salute, 

Count B,  Every  dress  that's  proper  must  be- 
come you,  -madam  —  you  have  been  a  long 
journey. 

0  Kiuft 


[Act  II. 

Jenny,  I  hop«  you  will  see  me  in  a  better 
to-morrow,  sir. 

U^dy  fV,  whispers  Mrs.M,  pointing  toUyr. 

Mas,  M,' Only  a  niece  of  mine,  madam,  that 
lives  with  me:  she  will  be  proud  to  give  your 
ladyship  any  assistance  in  her  power. 

Lady  yy,  A  pretty  sort  of'  a  youog  woman 
— Jenny,  you  two  must  be  acquainted. 

Jenny,  Oh,  mamma,  I  am  never  strange  lo 
a  strange  place.  [Salutes  ^fyrtiHa, 

Myr.  You  do  nie  a  great  deal  of  hooour, 
madam — Madam,  your  ladyship's  welcome  to 
Loudon. 

Jenny,  Mamma,  I  like  her  prodigiously; 
she  called  me  my  ladyship. 

Squire  R,  Pray,  mother,  mayn't  I  be  ac- 
quainted with  her  too? 

Lady  W,   You,  you  clown!   stay  till  you 
learn  a  little  more  breeding  first.  ' 

Sir  F,  Odds  heart,  my  lady  Wronghead! 

hy  do  you  baulk  the  fad?   how.  should  he  { 
ever  Icaru  breeding,  if  he  does  not  puthinuelf 
forward  ? 

Squire  R.  Why^  ay,  feyther,  does  mother 
think  that  I'd  be  uncivil  to  her? 

Myr,  Mast<tr  has  so  much  good  humour,  { 
madam,  be  would  soon  gain  upon  any  body. 

[He  kisses  MjrtiUa. 

Squire  R,  Lo'  you  there,  motber!  and  you 
would  but  be  quiet,  she  and  I  should  do  well 
enough. 

Lady  yy.  Why,  how  now,  siirah!  boys  | 
must  not  be  so  familiar. 

Squire  R,  Why,  an  I  know  nobody,  how 
the  murrain  mun  I  pass  my  time  here,  in  a  i 
strange  place?  Naw  you  ana  I,  and  sister,  for- 
sooth, sometimef,  in  an  afternoon,  may  play  | 
at  one  and  thirty  bone-ace,  purely. ' 

Jenny,  Speak  for  yourself,  sir:  d*ye  thiokL 
play  at  such  clownish  games? 

Squire  R,  W^hy,  and  you  woant  yo' ma' lei 
it  aloanc;  then  she  :^d  I,  mayhap,  will  have 
a  bawt  ^)  at  all-fours      without  you. 

SirF,  Noa,  noa,  Dick,  that  won  t  do  neither; 
you  mun  learn  to  make  one  at  ombre,  here, 
child. 

Myr.  If  master  pleases,  I'll  show  it  him. 

Squire  R,  What,  the  II umber!  Hoy-day! 
why,  does  our  river  run  lo  this  tawn,  feyther? 

Sir  F.  Pooh !  you  silly  tony !  ombre  is  a 
geam  at  cards,  that  the  better  sort  of  people 
play  three  together  at. 

Squire  R.  Nay,  the  moare  the  merrier,  I 
say;  but  sister  is  always  so  cross-grained— 

Jenny,  Lordi  this  boy  is  linough  to  de« 
people — and  one  has  really  been  stuffed  np  i 
a  coach  so  long  that — Pray,  madam -r-cooii 
not  I  get  a  little  powder  *)  for  my  hair? 

Myr,  If  you  please  to  come  along  withm^ 
madam.  [Exeunt  Myrtilln  and  Jennp 

Squire  R,  What,  has  sister  taken  her  awjY 
naw!  mess,  I'll  go  and  have  a  little  game  wilk 
them. 

Lady  yy.  Well,  count,  T  hope  you  woiits»i 
far  change  your  Jodgings,  hot  you  will  come 
and  be  at  home  here  sometimes. 

Sir  F,  Ay,  ay,  pr'ytbee,  come  and  take* 
bit  of  mutton  with  us,  naw  and  tan  wbefl 
thou'st  nought  to  do. 

i)  UouL       «)  A  vtrj  gentetl  ganff  of  card.** 
S)  What  would  the  Uditsi^ lhe^^r«Mat  day  i}}"^^^ 
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5CKNI  1.] 

Count  B,  Welly  sir  Francis,  you  shall  find 
m  make  but  very  little  ceremony. 

SirF.  Wby,  ay  now,  that's  hearty! 

Mrs.  M*  VVill  your  ladyship  please  to  re- 
fresh yourself  with  a  dish  of  tea,  after  your 
iatigue? 

ladj  fV.  If  you  please,  Mrs;  Motherly ;  hut 
I  believe  we  had  best  have  it  above  stairs. 
VExUMrs.  Jfotherlrl  Won't  you  walk  up-sir  ? 

Ari-:  Moody! 

Count  B:  Shan't  we  slay  for  sir  Francis, 
madam  ? 

Ladjr  fV.  Lard,  don't  mind  hinl!  he  will 
come  'if  he  likes  it 

SirF,  Ay,  ay,  ne'er  heed  me— I  have  things 
to  look  aften 

[Exeunt  Lady  VFronghead  and  CoUni  Basset, 

Enter  John  Moody. 
Moodjr,  Did  your  worship  want  muh? 
SirF.  Ay,  ia  the  coach  cleared,  atid  all  oilr 
tkioffs  in? 

moodj.  Aw  but  a  few  band-boxes  and  the 
'Book  tliat's  left  o'the  goose  poy^)  — Buti  a 

ftle^on  him,  the  monkey  has  gin  us  tbe  slip, 
i^k— I  suppose  he's  goon  to  see  his  rela- 
tions; for  here  looks  to  he  a  power  of  uni  in 
tkis  tawn  —  bat  heavy  Rdl^h  nas  skawered 
after  him. 

Sir  F.  Why,  let  him  go  to  the  devil !  no 
matter  and  the  hawnds  had  had  him  a  month 
a^oe.— But  I  wish  die  coach  and  horses  were 
got  safe  to  the  inn !  This  is  a  sharp  tawn,  we 
nun  look  about-  its  here,  John;  therefore  I 
would  have  you  go-  along  with  Eoger.  and 
see  that  nobody  runs  away  with  them  before 
tkev  get  to  the  stable. 

Moodjr.  Alas  a  day,  sir,  I  believe  our  auld 
cattle  won't  yeasly  ♦)  be  run  away  with  to 
night— but  howsomdever,  we'st  ta'  *)  the  hest 
care  we  can  of  um,  poor  sawls. 

Sir  F.  Well,  well,  make  haste  then— 

3fo0djr  goes'  out  and  returns. 

Moody.  Odds  flesh!  here's  master  Monly 
come  to  wait  upo'  ^our  worship  \ 

SirF,  Wheere  is  he? 

Moodjr,  Just  coming  in  at  threshold. 

Sir  F.  Then  goa  about  your  business. 

lExit'^Moody. 

Enter  Manly. 
Cousin  Manly!  sir,  I  am  your  very  humble 
servant. 

Man,  I  heard  you  were  come,  sir  Francis 
-tod— 

Sir  F,  Odds  heart  I  this  was  so  kindly  done 
of  you,  naw! 

ifan.  I  wish  you  may  think  it  so,  cousin  1 
kff  I  confess,  I  should  have  been  better  plea- 
Bed  to  have  seen  you  in  any  other  place. 

Sir  F.  How  soa,  sir? 

Man,  Nay,  'tis  for  yoiil'  own  sake;  Fm  not 
concerned. 

Sir  F,  Look  you,  cousin ;  tho'f  I  know  you 
wish  me  well,  yet  I  don'l  question  I  shall  give 
you  such  weighty  reasons  for  what  I  have 
jloiie,  tbat  you  will  say,  sir,  this  is  the  wisest 
journey  that  ever  I  made  in  my  life. 

Man.  1  think  it  ought  to  be,  cousin;  for  I 
believe  you  will  find  it  the  most  expensive  onfe — 

^  5)  Scowcred,  ran. 
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4)  fiuU 


a}  Goose  pic, 
5)  Take. 


your  election  did  not  cost  you  a  trifle,  I  suppose. 

Sir'F,  Why,  ay!  it*s  true!  That— that  did 
lick  in  a  little ;  but  if  a  man's  wise  (and  I  han't 
fawnd  yet  that*  I'm  a  fool),  there  arc  ways, 
cousin,  to  lick  one's  self  whole  again, 

Man.  Nay,  if  you  have  that  secret — 

Sir  F.  Don't  you  bd  fearful,  cousin — you'll 
find  that  I  know  something. 

Mim,  If  it  be  any  thing  for  your  good,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  it  toO. 

Sir  F,  In  short  then,  1  have  a  friend  in  a 
comer,  that  has  let  me  a  little  into  what's 
what  at  Westminster — that's  6ne  thing. ' 

Man.  Very  well !  but  what  good  is  that  to 
d'o  you? 

*ftfr  J^*  Why  not  me,  aci  much  as  it  does 
other  folks? 

Mctn.  Other  people,  I  doubt,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  difTerenl  qualifications. 
,  Sir  F,  Why,  ay  I  there's  it  naw !  you'll  say 
that  I  have  lived  all  my  days  iHhe  country — 
what  then?  —  Fm  o'the  quorum— I  have  been 
at  sessions,  and  I  have  made  speeches  there! 
ay,  and  at  vestry  too— and,  mayhap,'  they  may 
find  here — that  I  have  brought  my  tongue  up 
to  town  with  me!  D'ye  take  me  navir? 

Man,  If  I  lake  your  case  right,  cousin,  I 
am  afraid  the  first  occasion  you  will  have  for 
your  eloquence  here,  will  be,  to  show  whether 
you  have  any  right  to  make  Use  of  it  at  all. 

Sir  F.  How  crye  mean? 

Man.  That  sir  John  Worthland  has  lodged 
a  petition  against  you. 

SirF,  Petition!  why,  ay!  there  let  it  lie— 
we'll  find  a  way  to  deal  with  that,  I  warrant 
you! — Why  you  forget,  coUsin,  sir  John's  o' 
the  wrung  side  ^),  mon! 

Man,  i  doubt,  sir  Francis,  that  will  do  you 
but  little  service;  for,  in  cases  very  notorious, 
which  I  take  yours  to  be,  thejre  is  such  a 
thing  ai  at  short  day,  aad  dispatching  them  im- 
mediately. 

SirF.  With  all  my  heart  f  the  sooner  I 
send  him  home  again  the  better. 

Afan.  And  this  is  the  scheme  you  have  laid 
down  to  repair  your  fortune  ? 

St'r  F,  In  one  word  cousin,  I  think  it  my 
duty.  The  Wrongheads  have  been  a  consi- 
derable family  ever  since  England  viras  England: 
and  since  the  world  knows  I  have  talents 
wherewithal,  they  shan't  say  it's  my  fault,  if 
I  don't  make  as  good  a  figure  as  any  that  ever 
were  at  the  head  on't 

Man^  Nay,  this  project,  as  you  have  laid  it, 
will  come  ud  ia  any  thing  your  ancestors  hare 
done  these  live  hundred  years. 

SirF.  And  let  me  alone  to  work  it:  may- 
hap I  h^v'n't  told  you  all,  neither — 

Man.  You  astonish  me!  what,  and  is  it  full 
as  practicable  as  what  you  have  told  me? 

iir  F.  Ay,  tho'f  I  say  it— every  whit,  cou- 
sin. YouMI  find  that  I  have  more  irons  i'tbe 
fire  than  one;  I  doan^t  come  of  a  fool's  errand! 

Mart,  Very  well. 

Sir  F,  In  a  word,  nty  wife  has  got  a  friend 
at  court  as  well  as  myself,  and  her  dowghter 
Jenny  is  naw  pretty  well  grown  up — 

Man,  And  what,  in  the  devil's  name,  would 
he  do'  with  the  dowdy?  [jiside, 

i)  Not  to  be  of  the  king't  pwty  iak-Die  hon«e.-p8h«ll  we 
■ever  h»,Te  «  neafr.l  im^df^^^^^il^  ^ 
With  neither  kmg  nor  ^ponlitiaT  O 
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Sir  F.  Nav>  if  I  doanH  lay  in  for  a  hus- 
band for  Ler,  mayhap,  i'thia  tawn,  iht  may 
he  looking  out  fpr  herself— 
Man.  Not  unlikely. 


Sir  F.  Therefore  I  have  some  thoughts  of  leave  to  tell  you,  as  a  friend,  madam,  you  ait 
1     a_  !__  __  _  rj    TL  come  to  the  worst  plape  in  the  world  for  a 

good  woman  to  grow  better  in. 

Ladjr*W,  Lord,  cousin,  how  should  people 
ever  make  any  figure  in.  life,  that  are  ahrays 
moped  up  in  the  country? 

Count  B.  Your  ladyship  certainly  takes  the 
thing  in  a  quite  right  light,  madam.  Mr.  Man- 
ly, your  humble  servant — a  hem. 

Man,  Familiar  puppy!  \Aside\  Sir^  jour 


getting  her  to  be  maid  of  honour. 
•  Man,  Oh,  he  has  taken  my  breath  away! 
but  I  must  hear  him  out.  \Jside^  Pray, 'sir 
Francis,  do  you  think  her  education  has  yet 
qualified  her  for  a  court. 

Sir  F,  Why,  the  girl  is  a  little  too  met- 
tlesome, il*s  true;  but  she  has  tongue  enough : 
she  woan*t  be  dash*d!  Then  she  shall  learn  to 
dance  forthwith,  and  that  wiU  soon  ieach  her 
how  to  stond  still,  you  know^ 

Man,  \ery  well,  but  when  she  is  thus  ac- 
complished, you  must  still  wait  for  a*  vacancy. 

Sir  F,  \Vhy  I  hope  one  has  a  good  chance 
for  that  every  day,  cousin;  for  if  I  take  it 
right,  that's  -a  post  that  folks  are  not  more 
willing  to  get  into  than  they  are  to  get.  out 
of — ^II^  like  an  orange-tree  upon  that  accawni 
— it  will  bear  blossoms,  and  fruit  that's  ready 
to  drop,  at  thte  same  time. 

Man,  Well,  sir,  you  best  know  how  to 
make  good  your  pr^ensions.  But  pray  where 
is  my  lady  and  my  young  cousin  r  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  them  too. 

Sir  F.  She  is  but  just  taking  a  dish  of 
tea  with  the  count  and  my  landlady-^-'ril  c^ll 
her  datvn. 

Man,  No,  no;  if  she's  engaged,  I  shall  call 
again. 

Sir  F,  Odds  heart!  but  you  mun  see  her 
naw,  cousin:  what!  the  best  friend  1  have  in 
the  world! — Here,  sweetheart!  \^To  a  Servant 
^iihoui]  pr'ythee  desire  the  lady  and  the  gen- 
tleman to  come  down  a  bit;  tell  her  heris'sGOU 
sin  IVlanly  come  to  wait  upon  her. 

Man,  Fray,  sir,  who  may  tlle^gentlevnan  be? 

SirF.  Yo|i  mun  know  him  to  be  sure;  why, 
it's  count  Basset. 

Man,  Ob,  is  it  he!— :Tonr  family  will  he  in 
infinitely  happy  in  his  acquaintance. 

SirF,  Troth,  I  think  so  too:  he's  the  civilest 
man  that  ever  I 'knew  in  my  life — Why,  here 
he  would  go  out  of  his  own  lodgings,  at  an 
hour's  warninjg;,  purely  to  oblige  my  family. 
Wasn't  that  kind  naw? 

Man*  Extremely  dvil — The  family  is  in  ad- 
mirable hands  already  [Aside. 

SirF.  'Ihen  my  lady  likes  htm  hugely — all 
the  'time  of  York  races  she  would  never  be 
without  him. 

Man,  That  was  happy  indeed!  and  a  pru- 
'dent  man,  you  know,  should  always  take  care 
that  his  wife  may  have  innocent  company. 

SirF,  Why,  ay!  that's  it!  and  1  think  there 
could  not  be  such  another! 

Man,  Why  truly,  for  her  purpose,  I  thiuk'nol. 

Sir  F,  Only  naw  and  tan,  te — he  stojf^ds  a 
little  too  much  upon  ceremony;  that's  his  fault. 

Man.  Oh,  never  fear!  he'll  mend  that  ever) 
day  —  Mercy  on  us !  what  a  head  he  has !  [^Asid< . 

Sir  F.  So  hete  they  come 

Enter  I^DT  Wronghead  a/iJ  Count  Basset. 

Ladjr  Vf'.  Cousio  Maiily,  this  is  infinitely 
obliging;  I  am  extremely  glad  to'  see  you. 

Man,  Your  most  obedient  servant,  niadum ; 
I  am  glad  to  see  your'  ladyship  \otk  so  well 
after  your  journey. 


[ActU. 

Ladjr  W,  Why  really  coming  to  London 
is  apt  to  put  a  litUe  more  life  into  one's  looks. 

Man,  Yet  the  i^ay  of  living  here  is  very 
apt  to  deaden  the  conmlexion  —  and  give  me 


most  oLedient — I  must  be  civil  to  the  rascal, 
to  cover  my  suspicion  of  him.  [Aaidf, 

Count B.  \A  asyou  at  White's')  this 
ing,  sir? 
Man,  Yesi,  sir,  I  just  called  in. 
Count  B,  Pray — what — was  there  any  thiog 
done  there  ?  * 

Man,  Much  ns  usual,  sir;  the  same  daily 
carcasses,  and  the  same  crqjg»  about  them. 

Count  B,  Thff  Demoivre  baronet  had  a  bloo- 
dy tumble  yesterday. 

Man,  I  hope,  sir,^ou  had  your  shbre  oPhiia. 
Count  B,  No,  faith;  i  came  in  when  it  was 
all  over — 1  think  I  just  made  a  couple  (^bets 
with  him,  took  up  a  cool  hundred,  and  so 
went  to  the  King's  arms. 

Ladj  lf\  NYjial  a  genteel  easy  manner  lie 
has!  \A9ide. 

Man,  A  very  hopeful  acquaintance  I  have 
made  here.  [Jside. 

JEnter  Squirk  Richard,  Pifith  a  wet  hma^n 
Paper  on  his  Face, 

SirF,  Mow  naw,  Dick;  what*s  the  matter 
with  thy  forehead,  lad? 

Squire  R,  I  ha  gotten  a  knock  upon't. 

Ladjr  W,  And  how  did  you  come  by  it,  jou 
heedless  creature? 

Squire  R,  W^hy,  I  was  but  running  after 
sister,  and  t'other  young  woman,  into  a  little 
room  just  naw:  and  so  with  that  they  slapped 
the  door  full  in  my  face,  and  gaVe  me  sudi 
a  whurr  here— I  thought  they  had  beaten  my 
brains  out;  so  I  got  a  dab  of  whet  brown 
paper  here  to  swage  it  awhile. 

Ladjr  fV,  They  served  you  rigbt  enough; 
will  you  never  have  done  with  your  hqrse  plav? 

Sir  F,  Pooh,  never  heed  it ,  lad ;  it  wiH  be 
well  by  to-morrow — the  hoy  has  a  strone  beai 

Man,  Yes,  truly,  his  skull  seems  to  be  of  a- 
comfortable  thickness!  {Aside* 

Sir  F,  Come,  Dick,  here's  cousin  Manly- 
Sir,  this  is  your  godson^ 

Squire  A  Honoured  godfeyther!  I  crave 
leave  to  ask  your  blessing. 

Man.  Thou  hast  it,  child-^and  if  it  will  ^  ' 
thee  any  good,  may  it  be  to  make  thee,  at 
least,  as,  wise  a  man  as  thy  fiither! 

Fnter  Miss  Jcnnt  and  Mrs*  Motbbmt. 

LadjVT,  Oh,  here^s  my  daughter  too!  Misi 
Jenny,  don't  you  see  your  cousin,  child? 

Man,  And  as  for  thee,  my  pretty  dear— 
[Salutes  /wr]— mav'st  thou  be,  at  least,  as 
good  a  woman  as,  tny  mother ! 

Jennjr,  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  handsome,  sir. 

Man,  Hah,  mis.s  VerX^^  now  that's  ?  diongkt 

j)  A  famoitf 
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tbat  seems  to  liave  been  hatched  in  the  ^irl 
on  this  side  Ul^h^te!  [j4stde. 

Sir  F.  Her  tongue  is  a  little  nim&le,  sir. 

Lad/  fV,  That^  only  from  her  country  cdu- 
calion,  sii*  Francis.  You  know  she  has  heen 
kfpt  too  long  there;  so  I  brought  her  to  Lon- 
don, sir,  to  learn  a  little  more  reserve  and 
moiicsty. 

Ulan,  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world  for 
il!— every  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her 
something  of  if.  Therc^s  the  good  gentlewo- 
man in  the  house  looks  like  a  knowing  per- 
son ;  eten  she,  perhaps,  will  be  so  good  as  to 
show  her  a  liHle  London  behaviour. 

ifr#.  Af.  Alas,  sir,  miss  won*t  stand  long  in 
need  of  my  instruction ! 

Man,  Tliat,  I  dare  say — What  thou  canst 
teach  her,  she  will  soon  be  mistress  of.  \Aside, 

Mrs,  M.  If  she  does,  sir,  they  shall  always 
be  at  her  service.  ^ 

Ladr  ff^.  Very  obliging,  indeed,  Mrs.  Mo- 
theriy! 

Sir  F,  Very  kind  and  civil,  truly!— I  think 
we  are  got  into  a  mighty  good  hawse  here. 

Ma/t,  Oh,  yes !  and  very  friendly  company. 

Couni  B,  Humph !  Fgad,  I  donU  like  bit 
looks— be  seems  a  little  smoky  ^) — I  believe  I 
bad  as  good  brush')  off — If  I  stay,  I  don*t 
know  but  he  may  ask  me  some  odd  questions. 

[Asiile, 

Man,  Well,  air,  I  believe  you  and  T  da  but 
binder  the  family.  ^ 

Count  It's  very  true,  sir — I  was  )ust 
thinking- of  going— ite*  don*t  care  to  leave  me, 
I  see;  but  it  s  no  matter,  we  have  time  enough 
^\Aside\  And  50,  ladies,  without  ceremony, 
jroor  honiDle  servant. 

\Exil,  and  drops  a  Letter, 

Ladt  fV^  Ha!  what  paper*s  this?  Some 
billet-doux,  FII  lay  my  life,  but  this  is  no  place 
to  examine  it.*    ^      \Puis  it  in  her  PockeL 

Sir  F,  Why  in  such  haste,  cousin? 

Man,  Oh,  my  lady  mnst  have  a  great  many 
alTihrs  upon  her  hands  after  such  a  journey!^ 

Ladjr  JV,  1  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  have 
much  less  every  day,  while  I  stay  in  this  town, 
of  one  sort  or  other. 

Man,  Why,  truly,  ladies  seldom  want, em- 
piovment  here,  madam. 

iennj.  And  mamma  did  not  come  to  it  to 
be  idle,  sir. 

Man,  Nor  you  neither,  I  dare  swear,  my 
}oung  mistress? 
Jenny,  I  hope  not,  sir. 
Man,  Ha,  miss  Mettle!  —  Where  are  you 
going,  sir?. 
Sir  F.  Onl)r  to  see  ^'ou  to  the  door,  ^ir. 
Man.  Ob,  sir  Francis,  I  love  to  come  and 
go  without  ceremony ! 

Sir  F,  Nay,  sir,^  I  must  do  a?  you  will 
have  me— your  bumble  servant  \1£,xit  Jdanlj: 
Jertny.  This  cousin  Manly,  papa,  seems  to 
be  but^  of  an  odd  sort  of  a  crusty  humour— 1 
Wt  like  him  half  so  well  as  the  count 


Ladf  W,  Pshaw !  a  fig  for  his  money ! 
have  so  many  projects  of  late,  about  money, 
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Sir  fi.  Pooh!  thafs  another  thing,  child  — 
Cousin  is  a  little  proud,  indeed !  but,  however, 
yoQ  must  always  be  civil  to  him,  for  he  has  a 
deal  of  money;  and' nobody  know  who  he 
■"7  give  it  to. 

i)  To  he  smokj.  ii  iilang  for,  to  ae«  ihrowgh  •  penua,  tn 

oaderaud  hu  character. 
1)  Sbng  r^r,  to  go  awaj. 


since  you  are  a  parliament  man!  VVbat,  we 
must  make  ourselves  slaves  to  his  impertinent 
humours,  ei^bt  or  ten  years,  perhaps,  in  hopes 
to  be  his  heirs!  and  then  he  will  be  just  old 
enough  to  marry  bis  maid. 

Mrs.  M,  Napr,'for  that  matter,  madam,  the 
town  says  be  is  going  to  be  married  already. 
Sir  F,  Who!  cousin  Manly? 
Ladf  VF,  To  whom,  pray? 
Mrs,  M.  Why,  is  it  possible  your  ladyship 
should  know  nothing  of  itr — to  my  lord  Townly  s 
sister,  lady  Grace. 

Lcidj  Pv,  Lady  Grace! 
Mrs,  M,  Dear  madam,  it  has  been  in  the 
newspapers. 
Ltidj  VF,  I  don't  like  that,  neither. 
Sir  F,  Naw  L  do ;  for  then  it's  Ukely  it 
mayn't  be  true. 

Liidy  W,  If  it  is  not  too  far  gone :  at  least, 
it  may  be  worth  one's  while  to  throw  a  rub 
in  his  way.  \Aside 
Squire  R,  Pray,  feytber,  haw  lung  will  it 
be  to  Slipper?  • 

Sir  F,  Odso,  that's  true!  step  to  the  cook, 
lad,  and  ask  what  she  can  j^et  us.  , 
^rs,  M.  If  you  please,  sir,  FII  order  one  of 
my  maids  to  show  her  wher^  she  may  have 
any  thing  you  haTe  a  mind  to.  XExiL 
Sir  K.  Thank  yoit  kindly,  Mrs.  Motherly. 
Squire  jR.  Odds  flesh !  what,  is  not  it  i'the 
hawse  yet? — I  shall  be  famished — but  hawld  ! 
ril  go  and  ask  Doll  an*  there's  none  oHhe 
goose  poy  left. 

Sir  F,  Do  so — and  dost  hear,  Dick?  —  see 
if  there's  e'er  a  bottle  o'the  strong  beer,  that 
came  i'th'  coach  with  us — if  there  be,  clap  a 
toast  in  it,  and  bring  it  up. 

Squire  H.  With  a  little  nutmeg  and  $ugar, 
shawn'a  I,  feytber? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  as  thee  and  I  always  dnnk 
it  for  bVeakfast — Go  thy  wajs. 

f  jElri/  Squire  Richard, 
Lady  fV,  This  boy  is  always  thinking  of 
his  belly. 

Sir  F.  Why,  my  dear,  you  may  allow  him 
to  be  a  little  hungry,  after  bis  journey. 

Ladjr  IV,  Nay,  e'en  breed  him  your  own 
way — He  has  been  cramming,  in  or  out  of  the 
coach,  all  this  day,  I  am  sure  —  I  wish  my' 
poor  girl  could  eat  a  quarter  as  much. 

Oh,  as  for  that,  I  could  eat  a  great 
deal  more,  mamma!  but  then,  mayhap,  I  should 
grow  coarse,  like  him,  and  spoil  my  shape. 

Enter  S^^u  IRE  RiciiARD,  withafuU  Tankard. 

Squire  R,  Here  feytber,  I  ha'  browght.  it — 
it's  well  1  went  as  I  did;  for  our  Doll  bad 
just  baked  a  toast,  aud  was  going  to  cL'ink  if 
herself. 

Sir  F,  Why,  then,  here's  to  ihcc,  Dick! 

[Drinks. 

Squire  R,  Thonk  ^oti,  feytber. 
Ladjr  JV,  Lord,  sir  Francis,  I  wonder  you 
ran  encourage  the  boy  to  swill  so  much  of 
that  lubberly  litjujor!  it's  enough  to  make  him 
quite  stupid! 

Squire  R,  Why,  it  never  burls  me,  mother; 
and  I  sleep  like  a  hawud  afieri  ii,  ^.  Xfirinks, 


Sir  F.  1  am  sur£'f 
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years;  and,  by  your  leave,  in^adam,  I  don^t 
KDOW  that  I  lyant  wil,  ba,  ha! 

Jennx*  But  you  might  have  had  a  great 
deal  more,  papa,  if  you  would  have  been  go- 
verned by  my  mother. 

SirF»  Daughter,  he  that  b  governed  by  his 
wife  has  no  -wit  at  all. 

Jenny.  Then  i  hope  I  shall  marry  a  fool, 
sir;  for  I  love  to  govern,  dearly. 

Sir  F.  You  ar^  too  perr,  child ;  it  don  t  do 
well  in  a  young  woman. 

Lad  J  Vr.  Pray,  sir  Francis,  don*t  snub  her ; 
she  has  a  fine  growing  spirit,  and  if  you  check 
her  so,  you  will  make  her  as  dull  as  her  bro- 
ther there. 

Squire  R.  \After  a  lon^  drctt4ght\  Indeed, 
mother,  I  thiuk  my  sister  is  too  forward. 

Jenny.  Yqu!  yoa  thii^k  Fm  too  forward! 
sure,  brother  mud!  your'head*s  too  n^a^^  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  your  belly. 

LadyVr.  WeJl  srirf^  miss!  he*s  none  of 
your  master,  though  he  is  your  elder  brother. 

Squire  IL  No,  nor  she  shawnH  be  niy  mis- 
tress, while  she's  younger  sister. 

Sir  F,  Well  said,  Dick !  show  them  that 
siawt  liquor  maizes  a  stawt  heart,  lad! 

Squire  A.  So  I  will  !  and  TU  drink  agen, 
for  all  her,  [Drinks. 

Enter  Jobn  Moodt. 

Sir  F,  jSo,  John,  how  are  the  horse$  ? 
Moody.  Troth,  sir,  I  ha'  poa  g^ood  opinion 
o'tbis  tawn ;  it-s  made  up  o'mischidf,  I  think. 
SirF.  WhalVthe  matter  naw? 
Moody.  Why,*  TJl  tell  your  worship — before 
we  were  gotten  to  the  street  end,  with  the 
coach,  here^  a  great  luggfirheaded  cart,  with 
wheels  as  thick  as  a  brick  wall,  .laid  hawld 
on't,  and  has  pooM  it  aw  to  bits— crack  went 
the  perch!  down  foes  the  coach!  and  whang 
says  the  glasses,  all  to  shivers !    Mapcy  upon 
us !  —  and  this  be  London,  'would  we  were  aw 
weel  in  the  country  ageen! 

JennYx  Wha|  have  you  to  do,  to  wish  us 
all  in  the  country  again,  Mr.  Lubber?  I  hope 
we  shall  not  go  into  the  country  again  these 
seven' years^  mamma;  le^  twenty  coaches  be 
pulled  to  pieces. 

Sir  F.  Ho|d  your  tongue,  Jenny! — Was 
Roger  in  no  fault  in  all  this? 

moody,  Noa,  sir,  nor  I  noi^her.  ''Ara  not 
yow  as^iamed,"  says  Roger  to  the  carter,  "to 
(io  such  an  unkind  thing  by  strangers?" — 
*«  Noa," says  he,  "you  humkin.'*-— Sir,  he  did  tl\e 
thing  on  very  purpose!  and  so  the  folks  said 
that  stood  by.— "very  well,"  says  Roger,  **yow 
shall  see  what  our  mey^ter  will  say  to  ye  I" 
--Your  meyster,"  says  he;  " your meyster may 
kiss  my — ^Tj.  so  he  dapped  his  hand  just 
there,  and  like  your  worship.  Flesh!  I  thought 
they  had  'better  breeding  in  this  town. 

SirF.  WX  teach  this  rascal  some,  FU  war- 
rant him!  Odsbud,  if  I  take  him  in  h^nd,  I'll 
play  the  devil  with  him ! 

Squire  R.  Ay  do,  feyther;  have  him  before 
the  parliament. 

SirF.  Qdsbud,  and  so  |  will! — I  will  m^ke 
him  know  who  I  am — Where  does  he  live? 
Moody.  I  believe,  in  London,  «ir. 
SirF.  What'e  the  rascal's,  name? 
Moody.  I  think.I  heard  somebody  call  him  Dick. 


Squire  B,  What!  my  name? 


SirF.  Where  did  he  go? 
Moody.  Sir,  he  went  home. 
SirF.  Where's  that? 
Moody.  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  doan't  know!  1 
heard  him  say  he  would  cross  the  same  street 
ag^in  to-morrow ;  and  if  we  had  a  mind  t» 
stand  in  his  way,  he  would  pooU  us  over  adj 
over  again. 

Sir  F,  Will  he  so?  Odsooks,  get  me  a 
constable ! 

Lcuiy  W.  Pooh,  get  you  a  good  supper!-^ 
Come,  sir  Francis,  don't '  put  yourself  in  \ 
heat,  for  what  can't  b,e  helped.  Accidents  ynk 
happen  to  people  that  travel  abroad  to  see  tU 
world-j-For  my  part,  I  think  it's  a  mercy  it  , 
was  not  overturned  before  we  were  all  oift  ooV 
Sir  F.  Why,  ay»  ih^f s  true  again,  my 
liOdy  W.  Therefore,  see  to-morrow  if 
can  buy  one  at  second  hand,  for  present  n 
so  .bespeak  a  new  one,  and  then  all's  easy. 

Moody.  Why,  troth,  sir,  1  don't  think  lli 
could  have  held  you  above  a  day  longer. 
SirF,  D'ye  thmk  so,  John? 
Moody.  Why,  you  ha'  had  it,  ever  j 
your  worship  were  high  sheriff. 

SirF.  Why,  then,,  go  and  see  what  IM 
has  got  U4  for  supper — and  come,  ^nd  get  f 
my  bop  Is.  £^JCfufl| 

ACT  UL 
ScsMB  L^LoRD  TowMLY^s  House. 
Enter  (iOrd  Towklt  and  Williams. 
Lord  T.  Who's  th«rc? 
W/.  My  lord!' 

Lord  T.  Bid  them  get  dinner  — 

lExiifViOiam 

Enter  Ladt  Grace. 
Lady  Grace,  your  servant! 

Lady  G.  What,  is  the  house 
— My  lady  is  not  'dressed  ye^ 

Lord  T.  No  matter— it's  five  o'dpck— j 
may  break  my  rest,  hut  she  «ha|l  not  al 
my  hours. 

Lady  G.  Nay,  yqu  need  not  fear  that  no^ 
for  she  dines  abroad. 

Lord  T'  That,  |  suppose,  is  only  an  aam 
for  her  not  being  ready  yet. 

Lady  G.  No,  upon  my  word,  sfap  is 
■gaged  in  company. 

Lord  T.  But,  pr'- 
is  she  in  to-day? 

L{^y  G.  Oh,  in  tip-top  spirits,  I  can  assart 
you  I— she  won  a  good  peal  last  night 

Lord  T.  I  know  no  difference  between  W 
winning  or  Iqsing,  while  she  continues  Mr 
course  of  life.  ^  , 

Lady  G.  However  she  is.  hetteir  in  goM 
humour  than  bad.  ^  ^. 

tQrd  T.  Much  alike:  when  she  is  I'JJ, 
humour,  other  people  only  are  the  ^^^^^^ 
it — when  in  a  very  ill  humour,  then  iadtt"  « 
seldom  fail  to  have  a  share  of  her. 

Lady  G.  Well,  we  wonH  tal|[  of  that 
— Does  any  body  dine  here? 

Lqrd  T.  Manly  promised  mf— By  ike  ««fi  j 
madam,  what  do  you  think  of  his  last 
versation  ? 
Litdy  G.  I  am  a  little  at  a  stand  aboii  iL 
Lord  T.  How  so ? t  , 
Lady  G.  Hl^thy^  i^t^iJttgiSived  • 


already 


Lord  T.  But,  jpr'ythee,  sister,  what  homo^ 
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tJuj  morniog^  iliat  shows  him  a  veiy  clifTerent 
man  from  what  1  thought  him. 

Lord  T.  A  letter!  from  whom? 

Lad/  G.  That  1  don*t  know;  but  there  it  is, 
[GipfiS  a  Letler. 

Lord  T.  Pray  let's  see—  [Reads. 

The  enclosed,  madam,  fell  accidentall/ 
into  m/  hands:  if  it  no  wa/  concerns  /ou, 
jf'ou  mil  onl/  have  the  trouble  of  reading 
Ait,  from  rour  sincere  friend,  and  humble 
servani  unknovpn,  etc. 

Lad/  G.  And  this  was  t|ie  enclosed. 

[Gipes  another 

Lord  T.  [Readsl 

To  Charles  Manly  esq. 
Tour  manner  of  living  with  me  of  late, 
convinces  me  (hat  I  now  grow  as  pairrftd 
to  jou  as  to  m/self  ;  hut,  however,  though 
jfou  can  love  me  no  longer,  J  hope  you 
not  let  me  live  worse  than  I  did  before 
I  left  an  honest  income  for  the  vain  hopes 
qf  being  ever  jours,         Mtrtilla  Dupb. 

P.  S.  ^Tis  above  four  monHis  since  1  re- 
cetved  a  shilling  Jrom  fou. 
Lad/  G.  What  think  you  now  ? 
Lord  T.  I  am  considering  — 
Lad/  G.  You  see  it*s  directed  to  him? 
Lord  T.  That^s  true;   but  the  postscript 
seems  to  be  a  reproach  that  I  think  he  is  not 
capable  of  deserving. 

l^Y  G.    But  who  could  have  concern 
enough  to  send  it  to  me? 
Uird  T.  I  have  observed  that  these  sort  of 
I  letters  from  unknown  friends,  generally  come 

from  secret  enemies. 
^    Lad/      What  would  you  have  me  do  in  it  ? 
Lord  T.  What  I  think  you  ought  to  do — 
lairiy  show  it  him,  and  say  1  advised  you  to  it 
I    Lad/  G.  Will  not  that  have  a  very  odd 
i  look  from  me? 

Lord  T,  Not  at  ^\\,  if  you  use  my  name  in 
I  it;  if  he  is  innocent,  his  impatience  to  appear 
i  10  will  discover  his  regard  to  you;  if  he  is 
I  Kpillji  it  will  be  tht  best  way  of  preventing 
m  addresses. 

Lad/  G.  But  what  pretence  have  1  to  put 
iiim  out  of  countenance  ? 
IfOrd  T,  I  canU  think  there*s  any  fear  of  that. 
Lad/  G.  Pra}'  what  is  it  you  do  think  then? 
LordT.  \Vhy  certainly  that  it^s  much  more 
probable  ^his  letter  may  be  all  an  artifice, 
that  he  is  in  the  least  concerned  in  it 
Enter  WiLiiAMS. 
W/.  Mr.  Manly,  my  lord.  [Exit. 
Lord  T.  Do  you  receive  him,  while  I  step 
I  J  minute  to  my  lady.  [Exit. 
Enter  Manly« 
Han,  Madam,  your  most  obedient  —  they 
told  me  my  lord  was  here, 

G.  He  will  be  here  pre^ntly;  b^  w 
but  jost  gone  in  to  my  sister. 
Man.  So  then  my  lady  dines  with  us? 
JWy  G,  No,  she  is  engaged. 
Man.  I  hope  you  are  not  of  her  party,  madam  ? 
J^/  G.  Not  till  aAer  dinner. 
Man.  And  pray  how  may  she  have  dispo- 
sed of  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 

XaJjr  Q,  Much  as  usual;  she  has  visits  till 
aboiit  eight;  after  that,  till  court  time,  she  is 
|j>  be  at  quadrille,  at  Mrs.  Idle*s;  after  the 
drawmg-room,  she  takes  a  short  supper  with 


my  lady  Moonlight;  and  from  thence  they  go 
together  to  my  lord  Noble^s  assembly. 

Man.  And  are  you  to  do  all  this  with  her, 
madam?  ' 
Lad/  G,  Only  a  few  of  the  visits. 
Jdan.  But  how  can  yoi|  forbear  all  the  rest  of  it? 
Lady  G.  There*s  no  great  merit  in  forbear- 
iilg  what  one  is  not  charmed  with. 

9ian.  And  yet  I  have  found  that  very  dilB- 
cult  in  my  time. 
Lady  G.  How  do  you  mean  ? 
Man.  Why  I  have  passed  a  ^reat  deal  of 
my  life  in  the  hprry  of  the  ladies,  though  i 
was  generally  better  pleased,  when  I  was  at 
quiet  without  thpm. 

Ladr  G.    What  induced  you  then  to  be 
with  them? 
Man.  Idleness  and  the  fashion; 
Lad/  G.  No  mistresses  in  the  case? 
Mm.  To  speak  honestly — yes — ^Being  often 
in  the  toy-shop,  there  was  no  forbearing  the 
baubles. 

Lad/  G.  And  of  course,  I  suppose,  some- 
times you  were  t^pted  to  pay  for  them  twice 
as-  much  as  they  were  worth. 
Man,  Madam ! 

Lctd/  G.  ril  be  free  with  you,  Mr,  Manly 
—I  don*t  know  a  man  in  the  virorld,  that  in 
appearance  rai^ht  better  pretend  to  a  woman 
of  the  £rst  merit  than  yourself;  and  yet  I  have 
a  reason  in  my  hand  here. to  think  you  have 
your  failings. 

Man.  I  have  infinite,  madam ;  but  I  am  sure  ■ 
the  want  of  an  implicit  respect  for  you  is  not 
among  the  number. Pray  what  is  in  your 
hand,  madam? 

Lad/  G,  Nay,  sir,  I  have  no  title  to  it,  for 
the  direction  is  to  you.    [Gipes  him  a  Letter. 
Man.  To  me!  I  don*t  rtmemtber  the  hand. 

[Reads  to  Jdmself. 
Lad/  G.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  one 
thing,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Manly,  that  1  should 
never  have  shown  you  this  but  that  my.  bro- 
ther enjpined  me  to  it. 

Man.  I  take  that  to  proceed  irom  my  lord's 
good  opinion  of  me,  madam. 

Li£id/  Q.  I  hope  at  least  it  will  stand  as  an 
excuse  for  my  taking  this  liberty, 

Man.  I  never  yet  saw  you  do  any  thing, 
madam,  that  wanted  an  excuse;  and  I  hope 
you  will  .not  give  mp  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary, by  refusing  the  favour  I  am  going  to 
ask  you. 

Lad/  G.  I  donH  believe  I  shall  refuse  any 
that  you  think  proper  to  ask. 

Man*  Only  tnis,  madam,  to  indulge  me  so 
far  as  to  let  me  know  how  this  letter  came 
into  your  bands. 

Lad/  G*  Enclosed  no  me  in  this,  without  a 
name. 

Man.  1£  there  be  no  secret  in  the  contents, 
madam  — 

Lad^  G.  VVhy — there  is  an  impertinent  in- 
sinuation i|i  it;  but,  as  I  ^know  your  good 
sense  will  think  it  so  too,  I  will  venture  to 
trust  you. 
Man.  You'll  oblige  me,  madam, 

[Takes  the  other  Letter,  and  reads^ 
Lad/G.  Now  am  I  in  the  oddest  situation! 
methinks  our  conversation  grows  terribly  cri- 
tical— This  must  produce  •omething^Qjb  lud, 
would  it  were  over  1  Digitized  by  V^OOVM&ia^. 
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Man.  Now,  madam,  I  begin  to  have  some 
light  into  the  poor  project  that  is  at  the  bot- 
tom oT  all  this. 

Ladjr  G,  I  have  no  notion  of  Mrhat  could 
be  proposed  by  it. 

Man,  A  little  patience,  madam— First,  as  td 
the  insinuation  you  mention — 

Ladj  G,  Oh !  what  is  he  going  to  say  novr  ? 

[Aside, 

Man.  Though  my  intimacy  with  my  lord 
may  have  allowed  my  visits  to  have  been  very 
frequent  here  of  late^  jet,  in  such  a  talking 
town  as  this,  you  must  not  wonder  if  a  great 
many  of  those  visits  are  placed  to  your  ac- 
count; and  this  taken  for  granted,  I  suppose, 
has  been  told  to  my  lady  Wronghead,  as  a 

Eiece  of  news,  since  her  arrival,  not  impro- 
ably  with  many  more  imaginar}'  circumstances. 
Lady  G.  My  lady  Wronghead4 
Man.  Ay,  madam;  for  I  am  positive  this  is 
her  hand. 

Ladjr  G.  What  view  could  she  have 
writing  it? 

Man.  -To  interrupt  any  treaty  of  marriage 
she  may  have  heard  I  am  engaged  in,  be- 
cause, if  I  die  without  heirs,  her  family  ex^ 
pects  that  some  part  of  my  estate  may  return 
to  them  j^ain.  But  I  hope  she  is  so  far  mis-* 
taken,  that  if  this  letter  has  given  you  the  least 
uneasiness — I  shall  think  that  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  my  life. 

Ladjr  G.  That  does  not  carry  your  usual 
complaisance,  Mr.  Manly. 

Man.  Yes,  madam,  because  I  am  sure  I  can 
convince  you  of  my  innocence. 

Lady  G.  I  am  sure  1  have  no  right  to  in- 
quire into  it. 

Man.  Suppose  you  may  not,  madam;  jei 
you  may  very  innocently  have  so  much  curiosity. 

Ladf  G.  Well,  sir,*I  won't  pretend  to  have 
so  iittfe  of  the  woman  in  me,  as  to  want  cu- 
riosity— But  pray  do  you  suppose  then  this 
Myrtdia  is  a  real  or  a  fictitious  name? 

Man,  Now  I  recollect,  madam,  there  is 
young  woman  in  the  house  where  my  lady 
VVronghead  lodges,  that  I  heard  somebody 
call  Myrtilla— this  letter  may  have  been  writ- 
ten by  her  — But  how- it  cAmc  directed  to  me 
I  confess  is  a  mystery,  that  before  I  ever  pre- 
sume to  see  your  ladiyship  again,  I  think  my- 
a^lf  obliged  in  honour  to  find  out.  [^Gotng. 
Ladjr  G.  Mr.  Manly — you  are  not  going? 
Man.  'Tis  but  to  the  next  street,  madam;  I 
shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes,  , 
Ladf  G.  Nay,  but  dinner's  just  coming  up. 
Man.  Madam,  I  can  neither  eat  nor  rest 
till  I  see  an  end  of  this  affair. 

LadyG.  But  this  is  so  odd!  why  should 
any  silly  curiosity  of  mine  drive  you  "away  ? 

'Man.  Since  you  won't  suffer  it  to  be  ^'ours, 
madam  then  it  shall  be  only  to  satisfy  my 
own  curiosity.    '  \Mxit. 

Lady  G.  Well — and  now  what  am  I  to 
think  of  all  this?  Or  suppose  an  indifferent 
person  had  heard  every  word  we  have  said 
to  one  another,  what  would  they  have  thought 
on't  ?  Would  it  have  been  very  absurd  to  con- 
clude he  is  seriously  inclined  to  pass  the  rest 
cff  his  life  with  me  ?— I  hope  not — for  I  am 
sure  the  case  is  terribly  clear  on  my  side. 

Enter  Mrs.  Tavstt. 
Welly  Mrs.  Trusty,  is  my  sister  dressed  yet? 


Mrs.  T,  Yes,  madam ;  But  my  lord  has  been 
courting  her  so,  I  thinl?,  till  they  are  both  out 
of  humour. 
LadyG.  How  so? 

Mr9.  T.  Why  it  began,  madam ,  with  kit 
lordship's  desiring  her  ladyship  to  dine  at  borne 
to-day ^upon  which  my  lady  said  she  could 
not  be  ready ;  upon  that  my  lord  ordered  them 
to  stay  the  dinner — and  then  my  lady  ordered 
the  coach — then  my  lord  took  iier  snort,  and 
said  he  had  ordered  the  co^rchman  to  set  up 
— then  my  lady  made  him  a  great  courtesy, 
and  said  she  would  wait  till  his  lordship's 
horses  had  dined,  and  was  mighty  oleasaiit; 
but,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  madam,  she  whis- 
pered me — to  get  her  chair  ready.  \Kxit. 

Lady^G.  Oh,  here  they  come!  and,  by  their 
looks,  seem  a  little  unfit  for  company.  \ExiL 

Enter  hkOY  Towrly,LoiuiTowklt  foliowing. 

Lady  T.  Well,  look  you,  my  lord,  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer;  nothing  stili  but  about  my 
Caults^my  faults!  an  agreeable  subject,  truly! 

Xor</r.  Why,  madam,  if  you  won't  hear 
of  them,  how  can  I  ever  hope  to  see  yos 
mend  them? 
Lady  T.  Why  I  don't  intend  fo  mend  tfaeni 
I  can't  mend  them — ^you  know  i  have  tried 
to  do  it  a  hundred  times — ^and-^it  hurts  me 
so— I  can't  bear  it 

Lord  T.  And  I,  madam,  can't  bear  this  daily 
licentious  abuse  of  your' time  and  character.^ 
LadyT.  Abuse!  astonishing!  when  the  uni- 
verse knows  I  am  never  better  company  tbaa 
when  I  am  doing  what  I  have  a' mind  to.  But 
to  see  this  world !  that  men  can  never  tet 
over  that  silly  spirit  of  contradiction! — VVliyi 
b|it  1  St  Thursday  now!— there  you  wisely 
amended  one  of  my  faults,  as  you  call  tfacm 
— you  insisted  upon  my  not  going  to  the  mw- 
querade — and  pray  what  was  the  consequence? 
vVas  not  I  as  cross  as  the  devil  all  the 
after?  Was  not  I  forced  to  get  company  at 
home?  And  was  it  not  almost  three  o'dod 
this  morning  before  1  was  able  to  come  to 
myself  again  f  And  then  the  fault  is  not  mended 
neither— ^for  next  time  I  shall  only  have  twice 
the  inclination  to  go :  so  that  all  this  mending, 
and  mending,  you  see,  is  but  darning  old  lace,  ■ 
to  make  it  worse  than  it  was  before. 

Lord  T.  Well,  the  manner  of  women's  liv- 
ing, of  late,  is  insupportable !  and  one  way 
or  other — 

Ifidy  T,  It's  to  be  mended,  I  suppose— why 
so  it  may !  but  then,  my  dear  lord,  you  must 
give  one  time — and  when  jhings  are  at -the 
worst,  you  know,  they  may  mend  themsdveS) 

ha,  lia!f^ 

LordT.  Madam,  I  am  not' in  a  homoar  . 
now  to  trifle.  * 

Lady  T.  Why  then,  my  lord,  one  woid  of 
fair  argumient— to  4alk  with  you  in  your  own 
way  now — You  complain  of  my  late  \ioiatt% 
and  I  of  your  early  ones— so  /ar  we  are 
you'll  allow— but  pray  which  gi^e*  us  the  beat 
figure  in  the  eye  of  the  polite  world— «f  ^ 
tive,  spirited  three  in  the  morning,^ 


the  morning,  «f 
dull,  drowsy  eleven  at  night?  NpwIthiaMJ* 
has  the  air  of  a  woman  of  quality,  and 
of  a  plodding  mechanic,  tbat  goes  tl»  M 
times,  that  he  may  rise  eariyto  «p€» 
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LordT,  Fie,  fie,  madam!  Is4bis  your  way 
of  reasoaiag?  *ti3  Ume  to  wake  you  then — 
Tb  not  your  ill  hours  alone  that  disturb  me, 
bot  as  oAen  the  ill  company  that  occasion 
those  ill  hours. 

Ladj  T,  Sure  I  donH  understand  you  now, 
ny  lord;  what  ill  company  do  I  keep? 

LordT.  Why,  at  oest,  women>  that  lose 
their  money,  and  men  that  win  it ;  or  perhaps 
men  that  are  voluntary  bubbles  at  one  .game, 
m  hopes  a  lady  wilf.  give  him  fair  play  at 
aaother.  Tlien  lhat  unayoldable  miiture  wiih 
known  fiVts,  concealed  thieves,  and  sharpers 
in  embroidery — or,  what  to  me  is  still  more 
fhocking,  that  herd  of  familiar,  chattering^ 
oW^ared  coxcombs! 

LadjfT,  And  a  husband  must  give  eminent 
proof  of  his  sense,  that  thinks  their  follies 
dangerous. 

LirdT,  Their  being  fools,  madam,  is  not 
always  the  husband*s  security ;  or,  if  it  were, 
fortune  sometimes  ^ves  them  advantages  that 
might  make  a  thinkmg  vifoman  tremble. 

LadjrT.  What  do  you  mean? 

lorofT*.  That  women  sometimes  lose  more 
lhan  tfaey  are  able  to  pay ;  and  if  a  creditor 
he  a  little  pressing,  the  lady  may  be  reduced 
to  try  if,  instead  of  gold,  the  gentleman  will 
accept  of  a  trinket. 

Ladj  T,  My  lord,  you  ffrow  scurrilous; 
T0tt*II  make  me  hate  you!  1*11  have  you  to 
koow,  1  keep  company  with  the  politest  people 
in  town,  and  the  assemblies  1  frequent  are 
liill  of  sudi. 

Lord  T,  So  are  the  churches — now  and  then. 

Lad/T,  My  friends  frequent  them  too,  as 
well  as  the  assemblie^. 

Lord  T.  Yes,  and  would  do  it  oAener,  if  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  were  allowed  to  fur- 
nish cards  to  the  company.  .  *' 

LadjT.  I  see  what  you  drive  at  all  this 
while ;->you  would  lay^  an  imputation  on  my 
&me,  to  cover  your  own  avarice.  I  might 
take  any  pleasures,  I  find,  that  were  not  ex- 
pensive. 

LordT,  Have  a  care,  madam;  donH  let  me 
think  you  value  your  chastity  only,  to  make 
me  reproachable  for  nob  indulging  you  ia 
erery  thing  else  that*s  vicious — I,  madam,  have 
a  reputation  too  to  guard,  thaOs  dear  to  me 
as  yours^llie  follies  of  an  ungoverned  wife 
nay  make  the  wisest  man  uneasy;  but*tis  his 
own  fault  if  ever  they  render  him  contemptible. 

Ladjr  T^  My  lord,  my  lord  -  you  would  make 
a  woman'  mid !. 

LordT.  Madam,  m^ara,  you  would  make 
a  man  a  fool ! 

Ladjr  T,  If  heaven  has  made  you  otherwise, 
that  won't  be  in  my  power. 

LordT,  Whatever  may  be  in  your  incli- 
nation, madam.  Til  prevent  you  making  me  a 
heffgar  at  least. 

i^dj'T.  A  beggar!  Croesus!  I  am  out  of 
patience! — J  wosrt  come  home  till  four  to 
Borrqw  momingv 

LordT,  That  may.be,  madam;  but  Ffl  or- 
der the  doors  to  be  locked  at  tvvelve. 

Lad^T,  Then  I  won't  come  home  till 
morrow  night. 
LordT,   Then,  madam,  yon 
home  aieain 


such  a  word  from  him  in  my  life  before !  The 
man  always  used  to  have  manners,  in  his 
worst  humours.  —  There's  something  that  I 
don't  see,  at  the  bottom  of  aill  this — But  his 
head's  always  upon  some  impracticable  scheme 
or  other ;  so  I  won't  trouble  mine  any  longer 
about  him. 


Enter  Manlt. 

Mr.  Manly,  your  servant! 

Man,  1  ask  pardon  for  intrusion,  madam; 
but  I  hope  my  business  with  my  lord  will 
excuse  it. 

Lad/T,  I  believe  you'll  find  him  in* the 
next  room,  sir. 
Man*  VVill  you  give  me  leave,  madam? 
LadjrT,  Sir,  you  have  niy  leave,  though 
you  were  a  lady. 

Man,  What  a  well-bred  age  do  we  live'  in! 

[Aside.  Kci'e, 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 
Ladjr  T,  Oh,  my  dear  lady  Grace!  how 
could  you  leave  me  so  unmercifully  alone,  all 
this  while? 

Lad  J  C  I  thought  my  ford  had  been  with  you. 
LadjrT,  Why  yes;  and  therefore  T  wanted 
your  relief;  for  he  has  been  in  such  a  fluster 
lere  — 

Ladjr G,  Bless  me!  for  what? 
Ladjr  T,  Only   our  usual  breakfast!  we 
have  each  of  us  bad  our  dish  of  matrimonial 
comfort  this  morning— We  have  been  charm- 


ing company! 
Ladj  ^  ' 


IjrG,  1  am  mighty  glad  of  it!  sure  it 
must  be  a  vast  happiness  when  a  man  a;:d 
wife  can  give  themselves  the  same  turn  of 
conversation ! 

Lad/  T,  Oh,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  worM ! 
Ladjf  G.  Now  1  should  be  afraid,  that  where 
two  people  are  every  day  together  so,  they 
must  oAen  be  in  want  of  somelhmg  to  talk  upon. 

Ladjr  T,  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  the  most 
mistaken  in  the  world!  married  people  have 
things  to  talk  of,  child,  that  never  enter  into 
the  imagination  of  others. — Why,  here's  my 
lord  and  I,  now;  we  have  not  been  married 
above  two  short  years,  you  know,  and  we 
have  already  eight  or  ten  things  constantly  in 
bank,  that  whenever  we  want  company,  we 
can  take  up  any  one  of  them  for  two  hours 
together,  and  the  subject  never  the  flatter; 
nay,  if  we  have  occasion  for  it,  it  will  be  as 
fresh  next  day 'too  as  it  was  the  first  hour  it 
entertained  us. 

Ladjr  G,  Certainly,  lhat  must  be  vastly  pretty ! 
T,  Oh,  there's  no  life  like  ill  Why. 


Ladjr   ->  .    x^n,   ^uvica   uv  ■««      Y  T  uj. 

t'other  day,  for  exampli*,   when  you  diiiecl 
abroad,  my  lord  and  i,  after  a  prelty,  cheer- 
ful, |('lc-a-ti>te  meal,  sat  us  down  by  the  fire- 
side, ill  au  cn^y,  indolent,  pick-tooth  way,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  if  we  had  not 
thought  of  any  other's  being  in  the  room  At 
last,  stretching  himself  and  yawning  —  "  My 
dear" — says  he — "aw — you  came  home  very 
lattf  last  ni;,h^''  — "'Twas  but  just  turned  of 
two,"  says  1— "I  was  in  bed — aw— by  eleven," 
to-  says  he  —  "So  you  arc  every  night,"  says  I — 
i"Well,"  says  he,  "I  am  amated  you  can  sit 
shall  never: up  so  late" — "How  can  you  be  amaied,"  says 
_  r£r//.  I,  "at  a  thing  that  happens  so^Itcn?''-- Upon 

LadjT,  What  dpes  he  mean?  I  never  heard  which  we  entered  ii^fl^ea  b9c(iur^di@t0K- and 
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though  this  is  a  point  has  entertained  us  aboye 
fifly  times  already ,  we  always  find  so  many, 

1>retty,  new  things  to  say  upon  it,  that  I  be* 
ieve  in  my  soul  it  will  last  as  long  as  we  live. 

Lady  G,  But  pray,  in  such  sort  of  family 
dialogues  (tbougn  extremely  well  for  passing 
the  time),  donH  there  now  and  then  enter  some 
little  witty  sort  of  bitterness? 

Lad/  T.  Oh,  yes !  which  does  not  do  amiss 
at  all — A  smart  repartee,  with  a  zest  of  recri- 
mination at  the  head  of  it,  makes  the  prettiest 
sherbet!  Ay,  ay,  if  we  did  not  mix  a  little  of 
the  acid  with  it,  a  matrinionial  society  would 
be  so  luscious  that  nothing  but  an  old  liquorish 
prude  would  be  able  to  bear  it. 

Ladf  G,  Well,  certainly  you  have  the  most 
elegant  taste — 

Lach-  T,  Though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
dear,  I  rather  think  we  squeezed  a  little  too 
much  lemon  into  it  this  bout;  for  it  grew  so 
sour  at  last,  that^I  think — I  almost  told  him 
he  was  a  fool — and  he  again  —  talked  some- 
thing oddly  of— turning  me  out  of  doors. 
Lad/  G:  O,  have  a  care  of  that! 
Lad/  T,  Nay,  if  he  should,  I  may  thank  my 
own  wise  father  for  it. — But  to  be  serious,  my 
dear,  what  would  you  really  have  a  woman 
do  in  my  case? 

Lad/  G.  Why->if  I  had  a  sobet  husband, 
as  you  bare,  I  would  make  myself  the  hap- 
piest wife  in  the  world,  by  being  as  sober 
as  he. 

Lad/ T.  Oh,  you  wicked  thing!  how  can 
ou  tease  one  at  .this  rate,  when  yoii  know 
e  is  so  very  sober,  that,  except  giving  me 
money,  there  is  not  one  thinff  m  the  world 
be  can  do  to  please  me.  And  I,  at  the  same 
time,  partly  by  nature,  and  partl}r  perhaps  by 
keeping  the  best  compatiy,  do  with  my  soul 
love  almost  every  thing  he  hates.  1  dote  upon 
assemblies— my  heart  bounds  at  a  ball  —  and 
at  an  opera— i  expire. — ^Then  I  love  play  to 
distraction!— car^s  enchant  me  —  and  dice — 
put  me  out  of  my  little  wits — Dear,  dear  ha- 
zard !^Oh,  what  a  flow  of  spirits  it  gives  one 
— Do  you  never  play  at  hazard,  child? 

Ldd/G.  Oh,  never!  I  don*t  think  it  sits 
well  upon  women — ^there^s  something  so  mas- 
culine, so  much  the  air  of  a  rake  in  it!  You 
see  how  it  makes  the  men  swear  and  curse 
and  when  a  Woman  is  thrown  into  the  same 
passion — why — 

Lad/  T,  That^s  very  true";  one  is  a  li^^e  put 
to  it,  sometimes,  not  to  make  use  of  the  same 
words  to  express  it 

Lad/G.  Wellfand  upon  ill  luck,  pray  what 
words  are  you  really  forced  to  make  use  of? 

Lad/  Ti  Why,  upon  a  very  hard  case  in- 
deed, when  a  sad  Wrong  word  is  rising  just 
.to  one*s  tongue*s  end,  I  give  a  great  gulp< — 
and  swallow  it 

Lad/  G»  Well,  and  is  not  that  enough  ,  to 
make  you  forswear  play  as  long  as  you  live? 
Lad/T.  Oh,  yes — I  have  forsworn  it. 
Lad/G.  Seriously? 

Lad/ T,  Solemnly! — a  thousand  times;  but 
then  one  is  constantly  forsworn. 

Lad/  G,  And  how  can  you  answer  th9t? 

Lad/T,  My  dear,  what  we  say  when  we 
are  losers,  we  look  upon  to  be  no  more  bind- 
ing than 
mise.  But 


B,    I've    IVfVib    UUUU    W  UV  lllVtC  UlUU— 

a  lover^s  oatn  or  a  great  man*s  pro- 
ut  I  beg  pardon,  child,  1  should  not 


[Act  111 

lead  you  so  far  into  the  world;  yoa  an  a 
prude,  and  design  to  live  soberly. 

Lad/G,  Why,  I  confess,  ray  nature  M 
my  education  do,  in  a  good  degree,  incline 
me  that  way. 

Letd/      Well,  how  a  woman  of  spirit  ffdr 
you  don*t  want  that,  child)  can  dream  of  br-  j 
mg  soberly,  is  to  n^e  inconceivable !  for  joa 
will  marry,  I  suppose? 
Lad/G.  I  can\  tell  but  I  ma^.  \ 
Lad/T,  And  won't  you  live  in  town? 
Lad/  G,  Half  the  year  I  should  like  it  very  well. 
^  Lad/T,  My  stars!  and  you  would  realff  I 
live  in  London  half  the  year,  to  be  sober  in  it? 
Lad/G,  Why  not?  j 
Lad/  T.  Why,  can*t  you  as  well  go  and 
be  sober  in  thetcountryr 

Lad/  G,  ^  \  wouldf— t'other  half  year. 
Lad/  T.  Abd  pray  what  comfortable  scheme 
of  life  would  you  form,,  now,  for  your  snm- 
mer  and  winter,  sober  entertainments?. 

Lad/G:  A  scheme  that,  I  think,  might terj 
well  content  us. 
Lad/T,  Oh,/)f  all  things,  let's  bear  it 
Lad/  G,  Why,  in  summer  I  could  pass  rat 
leisure^  hours  in  reading,  walking  by  a  csna^ 
or  sittiujg^  at  the  end  of  it  under  a  great  tree; 
in  dressing,  dining,  chatting  vf  ith  an  agreeable 
friend ;  perhaps  hearing  a  little  music,  iakiog 
a  dish  of  tea,  or  a  game  at  cards,  soberly ; 
managing  my  family,  lookinff  into  its  accoonU, 
playing  with  my  children,  if  I  bad  any,  or  in 
a  thousand  other  innocent  amusements— > so- 
berly ;  and  possibly,  by  these  means,  I  migbt 
induce  my  husband  to  be  as  sober  as  'myselC 
Lad/  T,  Well,  my  dear,  thou  art  an  aston- 
ishing creature !  for  sure  such  primitive,  an- 
tediluvian notions  of  life  have  not  been  in  anj 
bead  these  thousand  years  —  Under  a  eteat 
tree!  Oh,  my  soul! — But  I  beg  we  may  osTe 
the  sober  town  scheme  too — for  I  am  charmed 
with  the  country  one! 

Ladr-G,  You  shall;  and  FU  try  to  stick  to 
my  sobriety  there  too. 

Lad/T,  Well,  though  Tra  sure  it  will  give 
me  the  vapours,  I  must  bear  it,  bowever. 

LadjrGi  Why  then,  for  fear  of  your  faint- 
ing, madam,  I  will  first  so  far  come  into  the 
/asnion,  that  I  would  neter  be  dressed  oat  of 
it — but  still  it  should  be  soberly;  for  I  cao\ 
think  it  any  disgrace  to  a  wotnaa^  of  my  pri- 
vate fortune,  not  to  wear  her  lace  as  fine  as 
the  wedding-suit  of  a  first  duchess.  Thoa|^ 
there  is  one  extravagance  I  would  venture  to 
come'  up  to. 
Lad/.T,  Ay,  now  for  it!  ^ 
Lad/  G*  I  would  every  day  be  as  neat  as 
bride. 

Lad/  T,  Why  the  men  say  that's  a  gteil 
step  to  be  made  one — Wefl,  n«w  you  are 
dressed,  pray  leOs  see  to  what  purpose. 

Lad/G,  V  would  visit  —  that  is,  my  real 
friends;  but  as  little 'for  form  as  possible.— I 
would  go  to  court ;  sometimes  to  an  assemhlj'i 
nay,  play  at  quadrille — soberly :  I  would  see 
all  the  good  plays,  and,  because  'lis  the  feshioBf 
now  and  then  an  opera — but  I  would  not  cs* 
pire  there,  for  fear  I  should  never  go  agaia; 
and  lastly,  I  can't  say,  but  for  curiosity,  if  I 
Kked  my  company,  I  mi^ht  be  drawn  in  ouoe 
to  a  masquerade ;  andxifais,  I  thanky  is  as  fir 
as  any  womafiigeao:!  ^cK-^M^e^lC  . 
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LaijT,  Well,  if  it  liad  not  been  for  this 
Jait  piece  of  sobriety,  I  was  just  §;oing  to  call 
lor  some  surfeiu  water. 

LodjG,  Wb]r»  <ioii\  you  tbink,  witb  tbe 
farther  aid  of  breakfasting,  dining,  and  takinff 
tbe  aiTi  supping,  sleeping,  not  to  say  a  word 
of  deTotion,  tbe  four-and-twenty  bours  migbt 
roll  over  in  a  tolerable  manner? 

loi// 71  Tolerable!  deplorable!  Wby,  cbild, 
all  you  propose  is  but  to  endure  life ;  now  I 
want  to  en|oy  it. 

Enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 

Mr$,  T,  Ma*am,  your  ladysbip*s>cbair  is  ready. 

Lad/  T,  Hare  the  footmen  tbeir  white  flam- 
beanx  yetf  for  last  night  1  was  poisoned. 

Jfrs.  T,  Yes,  ma^am,  there  were  some  came 
in  tkis  morning.  [Ejcii, 

LadjrT,  My  dear,  yon  will  excuse  me;  but, 
you  know,  my  time  is  so  precious  — 

Ladf  G,  That  I  beg  I  may  not  binder  your 
least  enjoyment  of  it. 

Ladf  T,  You  will  call  on  roe  at  lady  ReTePs? 

LadfG,  Certainly. 

Lad/T,  But  I  am  so  afraid  it  will  break 
into  your  scheme,  my  dear! 

LadfG.  When  it  does,  I  will  —  soberly 
break  from  you. 

Ladf  T.  Why  *  then,  till  we  meet  again, 
licar  sister,  I  wish  you  all  tolerable  bapjpiness. 

[£xeunL 

Enter  Lord  Townlt  and  Mamly. 

LordT,  I  did  not  think  my  lady  Wrong- 
bead  bad  such  a  notable  brain;  though  I  canU 
lay  tbe  was  so  very  wise,  in  trusting  this  silly 
girl,  jott  call  Myrtilla,  with  tbe  secret 

Man,  No,  my  lord,  you  mistake  me;  bad 
Ibe  ^rl  been  in  the  secret,  perhaps  I  had  never 
come  at  it  myself. 

LordT,  VVhy,  I  thought  you  said  the  girl 
writ  this  letter  to  you,  and  that  my  lady 
Wronghead  sent  it  enclosed  to  my  sister. 

Man,.  If  you  please  to  give  me  leave,  my 
lord—the  fact  is  thus — This  enclosed  letter  to 
lady  Grace  was  a  real,  original  one,  ^written 
by  this  girl  to  the  cdunt  we  have  been  talking 
of;  tbe  count  drops  it,  and  my  lady  Wrong- 
bead  finds  it — then,  only  changing  tbe  cover, 
tbe  teals  it  up,  as  a  letter  of  business,  just 
written  by  herself  to  me ;  and  pretending  to 
be  in  a  hurry,  gets  this  innocent  girl  to  write 
ibe  direction  for  her. 

Lord  T,  Ob,  then  the  girl  did  not  know 
,  ibe  was  superscribing  a  billetrdoux  of  her  own, 
to  yon?  ' 

man.  No,  my  lord :  for  when  i  first  ques- 
tioned her  about  the  direction,  she  owned  it 
namediately ;  but  when  I  showed  her  that  her 
letter  to 'the  count  was  within  it,  and  told  her 
oow  it  came  into  my  hands,  the  '  poor  crea- 
te was  amaxed,  and  thought  herself  betrayed, 
Mk  by  the  count  and  my  lady — in  short, 
•pen  this  discovery,  the  girl  and  I  grew  so 
paoons,  that  she  nas  let  me  into  some  trans- 
J^OBs  in  my  ladjr  Wrongbead*s  family, 
^■ieb,  with  my  having  a  careful  eye  over 

i  f^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

Xord^.  Von  are  very  generous »  to  be  so 
!  MQQtoos  for  a  lady  tnat  has  given  you  so 
WKh  nneasiness. 
IToB.  But  I  will  be  most  unmercifiillj '  re- 
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venged  of  her;  for  I  will  do  her  the  ^eatest « 
friendship  in  the  world — against  her  will. 

LordT.  What  an  uncommon  philosopliy 
art  thou  master  of,  to  make  even  thy  malice 
a  virtue ! 

Man,  Yet,  my  lord,  I  assure  yon  there  is 
no  one  action  of  my  life  give«  roe  more  plea- 
sure than  your  a|>probation  of  it. 

LordT,  DearCnaries!  my  heart's  impatient 
till  thou  art  nearer  to  me ;  and,  as  a  proof 
that  I  have  lonff  vrished  thee  so,  while  your 
daily  conduct  nas  chos«i  rather  to  deserve, 
than  to  ask,  my  sister^s  favour,  I  have  been 
as  secretly  industrious  to  make  her  sensible 
of  your  merit ;  and  since,  on  this  occasion, 
yoii  have  opened  your  whole  heart  to  me, 
tis  now  witn  equal  pleasure  I  assure  you  we 
have  both  succeeded — she  is  as  firmly  yours — 
Man,  Impossible!  you  flatter  me ! 
LordT.  rm  glad  you  think  it  flattery,  but 
she  herself  shall  prove  it  none ;  she  dines  with 
us  alone: — ^when  the  servant^  are  withdrawn, 
ril  open  a  conversation  that  shall  excuse  my 
leaving  you  together — Oh,  Charles!  had  I, 
like  thee,  been  cautious  in  my  choice,  what 
melancholy  bours  had  this  heart  avoided! 
Man,  No  more  of  that,  I  bee,  my  lord. 
LordT, Hwiil,  at  least,  be  some  relief 
to  my  anxiety,  however  barren  of  content  the 
state  has  been  to  me,  to  see  so  near  a  inend 
and  sister  happy  in  it   Your  harmony  of  life 
will  be  an  instance,  how  much  the  cnoice  of 
temper  is  preferable  to  beauty. 
While  your  soft  hours  in  mutual  kindness 
move, 

Youll  reach  by  virtuci  what  I  lost  bjr  love. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  IV. 

ScENB  I. — Mas.  Motrbiilt*8  House, 
Enter  Manly,  meeting  Sia  Frahcis 

WaOHGHBAD. 

Man,  Sir  Francis,  your  servant 
Sir  F,  Cousin  Manly! 
Man,  I  am  come  to  see  bow  the  family 
goes  on  here. 

Sir  F,  Troth,  all  as  busy  as  bees!  I  haVe 
been  upon  the  wing  ever  since  eight  o*cIock 
this  morning. 

Man,  By  your  early  hour,  then,  I  suppose 
you  have  been  making  your  court  to  some 
of  the  great  men. 

Sir  F,  Why,  faith,  you  have  bit  it,  sir!  — 
I  was  advised  to  loose  no  time :  so  I  e*en  went 
straight  forward  to  one  great  man  I  had  ne- 
yer  seen  in  my  life  before. 

Mm,  Right!  that  was  doing  bunness:  but 
who  had  you  got  to  introduce  you  ? 

Sir  F*  Why,  nobody — remember  I  had 
heard  a.  wise  man  say— My  son,  be  hold- 
so,  troth,  I  introduced  myself. 
Man,  As  how,  pray? 

Sir  F,  Why,  thus— l40okye—<«  Please  your 
lordship,**  says  I,  ^'I  am  sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head,  of  Bumper-ball,  and  member  of  parlia* 
ment  for  tbe  Lorough  of  Guasledown.*' — *<Sir, 
your  bumble  servant,*  says  my  lord;  <'tbo*f  I 
have  not  the  honour  to  know  your  person,  I 
have  heard  you  are  a  very  honest  gentleman, 
and  I  am  Mad  your  borou^h^as  made  choice 
of  so  worthy  a  Ttmm^mh^Qt^,  "y* 
he,  ^sir  Franas,  have  you  any  ^service  to 
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cominandnie?*^  Naw,  cousin,  those  last  words, 
you  may  be  sure,  gave  me  no  small  encou- 
ragement. And  ifaoY  I  Icnowy  sir,  you  have 
no  extraordinary  opinion  ofhiy  Mparts,  yet,  I 
believe,  you  wonU  say  I  mist  it  naw. 

Man,  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  cause. 

Sir  1*^  So,  when  1  found  him  so  courteous 
—"My  lord,"  says  I,  "I  did  not  think  to  ha' 
troubled  your  lordship  with  business  upon  my 
first  %'isit:  but,  since  your  lordship  is  pleased 
not  to  sland  upon  ceremony,  —  why,  truly," 
says  I,  **l  think  naw  is  as  good  as  another 
lime.*' 

Man.  Right!  there  you  pushed  him  home. 
Sir  JF,  Ay,  ay,  I  had  a  mind  to  let  him 
see  that  I  was  none  of  your  mealy-mouthed  ones. 
Man,  Very  good. 

Sir  F»  "So,  in  short,  my  lord,"  says  I,  "1 
have  a  good  estate — but — a — it*s  a  little  awt 
at  elbows  and,  as  I  desire  to  serve  my  kiqg 
as  well  as  my  country,  I  shall  be  very  willing 
.  to  accept  of  a  jplace  at  court" 

Man,  So,  this  was  making  short  onH. 

Sir  1^1  Icod,  I  shot  him  flying,  cousin!  some 
of  you  hawf-witted  ones ,  naw,  would  ha* 
hummed  and  hawed,  and  dangled  a  month  or 
two  after  him,  before  they  durst  open  their 
mouths  about  a  place,  and  mayhap  not  ha* 
got  Jt  at  last  neither. 

.  Mqn,  Oh,  I'm  glad  you're  so  sure  on't — 

Sir  JF,  You  shall  hear,  cousin — "Sir  Frau- 
ds,** says  my  lord,  "pray  what  sort  ^f  a  place 
may  yoy  ha^  turned  your  thoughts  upon?" — 
"My  lord,"  says  I,  "beggars  must  not  be 
choosers;  but  ony  place,**  says  I,  "about  a 
thousand  a  year,  will  be  well  enough  to  be 
doing  with  till  something  better  falls  in** — for 
I  thowght  it  would  not .  look  well  to  stond 
haggling  with  him  at  first 

man.  No,  no,  your  business  was  to  get 
footing  any  way. 

Sir  JP.' Right!  there*s  it!  ay,  cousin,  I  see 
you  know  the  world. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  one  sees  more  of  it  every 
day — W^ll,  but  what  said  my  lord  to  all  this,? 

Sir  F.  "Sir  Francis,"  says  be,  "I  shall.be 
glad  to  ^erve  you  any  way  that  lies  in  my 
power;"  so  he  gave  me  a  squeeze  by  the 
nand^  as  much  as  to  say,  give  yourself  no 
trouble — ^I'll  do  your  busmess;  with  that  he 
turned  him  abawt  to  somebody  with  a 
loured  ribbon  across  here,  that  looked  in  my 
tbowghts,  as  if  he  came  for  a  place  too. 

Man.  Hai  so  upon  these  hopes  you  are  to 
make  your  fortune? 

Sir  JF*.  Why,  do  you  think  there's  any 
doubt  of  it,  sirr 

Man,  Oh,  no,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it — ^for,  just  as  you  have  done,  I  made 
my  fortune  ten  years  ago. 

Sir  jp*.  Why,  I  never  knew  yoH  had  a 
place,  cousin. 

Man.  Nor  I  neither,  upon  my  faith,  cousin. 
But  yott  perham  may  have  better  fortune ;  for 
I  suppose  niy  lord^  has  heard  of  what  impor- 
tance you  were  in  the  debate  to-day— -You 
hafve  been  since  down  at  the  house,  I  presume  ? 

Sir  F.  Oh,  yes;  I  would  not  neglect  the 
house  for  ever  so  much. 

Man.  Well;  and  pray  what  liave  they  done 
there? 

s)  A  e<Mt  ovt  at  elbows  trnU  mmdiaf— «a  Ml«te— 


Sir  F.  Why,  troth,  I  cant  well  tell  you 
what  they  have  done;  but  I  can  tell  you vrhal 
I  did:  and,  I  think,  pretty  wel(  in  tne  main; 
only  I  happened  to  make  a  little  mistake  at 
last,  indeed. 

Man.  How  was  that?  '  • 

Sir  F.  Why,  they  were  all  got  there  into 
a  sort  of  a  puzzling  debate,  about  the  good 
of  the  nation — and  I  Vere  always  for  that, 
you  know—but,  in  short,  the  arguments  were 
so  long  winded  o*both  sides,  that,  vraunds! 
1  did  not  well  understand  'um:  hawsomcTcr, 
I  was  convinced,  and  so  resolved  to  Vote  right, 
according  to  my  conscience — so,  when  vuj 
came  to  put  the  question,  as  they  call  it— I 
don't  know  how  it  'twas — but  I  doubt  I  cried, 
ay!  when  I  should  ha'  cried)  no! 

Man.  Ho^  came  that  about? 

Sir  F.  Whjf  by  a  mistake,  as  I  tell  yoa— 
for  there  was  a  good-humoured  sort  of  a  geo- 
tleman,  ont^  Mr.  Totherside,  I  think  they  call 
him,  that  sal  next  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  cried, 
ay!  gives  me  a  hearty  shake  by  the  hand— 
**Sir,  says  he,  "you  are  a  man. of  honour 
and  a  true  Englishman!  and  I  should  be 
proud  to  be  better  acquainted  with  you**— 
and  so  with  that  he  takes  me  by  the  sleere, 
along  with  the  crowd,  into  the  lobby— so  I 
knew  nowght  —  but,  odds  flesh!  I  was  got 
o'thc  wrong  side  the  post — for  I  were  told, 
afterwards,  I  should  have  ^taid  where  I  was. 

Man.  And  so,  if  you  had  not  quite  made 
your  fortune  before,  you  have  clinched  it  now! 
— Ah,  thou  head  of  the  Wrongheads !  X Aside. 

Ladj  ffr.  \fVilhoui\  Very  well,  very  welL 

Sir  F.  Odso!  here's  my  lady  come  home 
at  last! 


Enier  Ladt  Wronghead,  Gookt  Bissn, 
and  Miss  Jennt. 
Ladjr  Cousin,  your  servant:   I  hope 

you  will  pardon  my  rudeness;  but  we  bsTC 
really  been  in  such  a  continual  hurry  here, 
that  we  have  not  had  a  leisure  moment  to  re- 
turn your' last  visit. 

Man.  Oh,  madam,  I  am  a  man  of  no  ce- 
remony ;  you  see  that  has  not  hindered  idj 
coming  again. 

Ladr  rV*  You  are  infinitely  obliging;  bvt 
ril  redeem  my  credit  with  you. 
Man.  At  your  own  time,  madam. 
Count  B.  I  must  say  that  for  Mr.  Manly, 
madam — ^if  making  people  easy  is  the  rule  of 
good  breeding ,  he  is  certainly  the  best  bred 
man  in  the  world. 

Man.  Sob!  I  am  not  to  drop  jny  acquaint- 
ance, I  find.  \AMe\ — I  am  afraid,  sir,  1  shall 
grow  vain  upon  your  good  opinion. 

Count  B.  I  don't  know  that,  sir;  but  I  am 
sure  what  you  are  pleased  to  say  makes  roe  sa 
Man.  The  most  impudent  modesty  that  ever 
I  met  with!  \Aside. 
Ladjr  VF.  Lard ,  how  ready  his  wit  is! 

[AMidi' 

Sir  F.  Don't  you  think,  sir,  the  count's  a 
very  fine  gentleman?  XApcrt 

Man.  Oh,  among  the  ladies,  certainly.  \Apart 

Sir  F.  And  yet  he*s  as  stout  as  a  Uob. 
Waunds,  he'll  storm  any  thing!  \ApaH, 

Man.  Will  he  so?  Why  then,  sir,  take 
care  of  your  dudel.       r\r\n\o  SAP^ 

SirF.h\^  ^tli^aSi»j^<^gJ&ii  [AporL 
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1  hoptf  ladies,  the  town  air  continues 
to  agree  with  you? 

Jeanjr.  Ofay  perfectly  weil,  sir!  We  have 
hem  abroad y  in  our  new  coach,  all  day  long 
— and  we  bare  lK>uglit  an  ocean  of  fine  things. 
And  ta-morrow  we  go  to  the  nias(|uerade ; 
and  OB  Friday  to  the  play ;  and  on  Saturday 
i».lfce  opera;  and  on  Sunday  we  are  to  he 
altk  what  d*ye  call  it — assemhly,  and  see 
fkt  bdies  play  at  quadrille,  and  piquet,  and 
mhttf  and  hazard,  and  basset;  and  on  Mon- 
!  dbjr  we  are  to  see  the  king ;  and  so  on  Tues- 

:  jLadf  W.  Hold,  holiL  miss!  you  niust  not 
<  Jtt  your  tongue  run  so  last,  child — you  forget ; 
i  foa  faiow-I  brought  you  hither  to  learn  mo- 

man.  Yes,  yes,  and  she  is  improved  with  a 
:  voueancel  [Aside. 

Samy.  Lawrd,  niamima!  I  am  sure  I  did 
^.^901  say  any  harm:  and,  if  one  must  not 
li^pcak  in  one*s  tnm,  one  may  be  kept  under 
|Skng  as  one  lives,  for  ao^  I  see. 
I  Lady  fTT  O^my  conscience,  this  girl  grows 
^  headstrong — 

J  SirF.  Ay,  ay,  there*s  your  fine  growing 
&ifirit  for  you !  iHow  tack  it  dawn,  anWou  can. 
S  Jennjr.  AH  1  said,  papa,  was  only  to  en- 
iiiihin  my  cousin  Manly. 
\  Man.  My  pretty  dear,  I  am  mightily  obli- 
'fed  to  you. . 

Jeimy,  Look  you  there  now,,  madam. 
hadj.  VT.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say. 
r  Jennj.  [Turning-  away,  and  pouting]  I 
..declare  t  won*t  hear  it :  she  is  always  snuh- 
fing  me  before  you,  sir! — I  know  why  she 
'  does  it,  well  enough —  [Aside  to  the  Count, 
'  Count  B.  Hush,  hush,  my  dear!  don*t  be 
prneasy  at  that;  she*Il  suspect  us.  [Aside, 
I    Jenny,  Let  her  suspect!  what  do  1  care? 

don*t  know,  but  I  have  as  much  reason 
Mo  suspect  as  she — though  perhaps  I  am  not 
b«»  afraid  of  her. 

I    Count  B.  *£gad,  if  I  don't  keep  a  ti^ht 
I  hand  on  my  tit,  here,  she'll  run  away  with 
r^y  project,  before  I  can  bring  it  to  bear! 
'  [Aside, 
Lady  W,  The  young  harlot  is  certainly  in 
ffete  with  him;  but  I- must  not'  let  them  see  I 
tUok  so— and  yet  I  can't  bear  it. — [Aside"] — 
Upon  my  life,  count,  you'll  spoil  that  forward 
l^—you  should  not  encourage  her  so. 

Count  B.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  was  only 
advising  her  to  observe  what  your,  ladyship 
aid  to  her* — ^In.one  word,  madam,  she  has  a 
I  jealousy  of  your  ladyship,  and  I  am  forced  to 
l^iocourage  her,  to  blind  it:  'twill  be  better  to 
take  no  notice  of  her  behaviour  to  me. 

"        «  ,        .  [Apart, 

Lady  W,  Ypu  are  right;  I  will  be  more 
cautious.  [Apc^t, 
Count  B.  To-morrow  at  the  masquerade 
we  may  lose  her.  [Aside, 
Lady  W,  We  shall  be  obser%ed',  ril  send 
yon  a  note,  and  settle  that  affair — ^go  on 
with  the  flri,  and  don't  mind  me.  [Apart, 
Count  i,  1  have  been  taking  your  pari,  my 
little  angel^ 

Lady  W,  Jenny!  come  hither,  child — you 
■Jt  not  be  so  hasty,  my  dear — I  only  ad- 
(e  you  for  your  good. 
Jesuty.  Tes»  luanmia;  but  when  I  am  told 


of  a  thing  before  company ,  ii  always-  make 
me  worse,  you  know. 

Mem,  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  fair  sex. 
miss  and  her  mamma  have  only  quarrelled 
because  they  are  both  of  a  mind.  This  face- 
tious count  seems  to  hav'b  made  a  very  gen- 
teel step  into  the  family!  [Aside, 

Enter  Myktilla.  Manlt  talks  apart  (»ith  her,' 
Ladr  VF,  Well,  sir  Francis ,  and  what 
news  have  you  brought  us  from  VVestminster 
to-day  ? 

Sir  F,  News,  madam!  'Ecod,  I  have  some 
— and  such  as  does  not  come  every  day,  I 
can  tell  you.  A  word  in  your  ear — I  have 
got  a  promise  of  a  place  at  court  of  a  thou- 
sand pawnd  a  year  already. 

Lady  VF,  Have  you  so,  sir?  And,  ijray^, 
who  may  you  thank  for't?  Now,  who  is  m 
the  right?  Is  not  this  better  than  throwing 
so  much  away  afler  a  stinking  pack  of  fox- 
hounds in  the  country?  Now  your  family 
may  be  the  better  for  it. 

Sir  F,  Nay,  that's  what  persuaded  me  to 
come  up,  my  dove. 

Lady  VF^  Mighty  well!  Come — let  me  have 
another  hundred  pound  then. 

Sir  F,  Another,  child!  Waunds!  you  have  , 
had  one  hundred  this  morning;  pray,  what's 
become  of  that,  my  dear? 

Lady  JV,  What's  become  of  it!  Why, 
ril  show  you,  my  love.  Jctony,  have  you  the 
bills  about  you? 

Jenny,  les,  mamma. 

Lady  IV.  What's  become  of  it?  Why, 
laid  out,  my  dear,  with  fifly  more  to  it,  that. 
I  was  forced  to  borrow  of  the  count  here.. 

Jenny.  Yes,  indeed,  papa,  and  that  would 
hardly  do  neither — There's  the  account. 

Sir  F.  [Turning  over  the  Bills']  Let's  see! 
let's  see!  what  the  devil  have  we  got  here? 

Man.  Then  you  have  sounded:  your  aunt, 
you  say,  and  she  readily  comes,  in  to  all  I 
proposed  to  you?  [Apart 

Myr,  Sir,  I'll  answer  with  my  life,  sue  is 
most  thankfully  yours-  in  every  article.  She 
miffhtily  desires  to  see  you,  sir.  [ApiirL 

man.  I  am  ^oitag  home  directly;  bnog  her 
to  my  house  m  half  an  hour;  and  if  she 
makes  good  what  you  tell  me,  you  shall  both 
find  your  account  m  it.  [Apart. 

Myr,^  'Sir,  she  shall  not  fail  you. 

[Apart.  Exit. 
lere's  nothing 

but  toys  and  trinkets,  and  fans  and  dock 
stockings,  by  wholesale. 

Lady  Jr.  There's  nothiuj^  but  what's  pro- 
per, and  for  your  credit,  sir  Francia — Nay, 
you  see  I  am  so  good  a  housewife,  that,  m 
necessaries  for  myself,  I  have  scarce  laid  out 
a  shilling. 

Sir  F.  No,  by  my  trotb^  so  it  seems  ^  for 
the  devil  o'one  thing's  here  that  I  caaseeyou 
have  any  occasion  tor. 

Lady  fV.  My  dear,  do  you  think  I  came 
hither  \o  live  out  of  tiie  fashion?  why,  the 
greatest  distinction  of  a  fine  lady,  in  this  town, 
IS  in  the  variety  of  pretty  things  that  she  has 
no  occasion  for. 

Jenny.  Sure,  papa,  could  you  imagine^  that 
women  of  quality  wanted  iS^thlng^RUt  stays 
and  petticoats?   *' Digitized  by  V^OUglC 
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[Act  IV 


Lady        Now,  that  U  to  like  him! 
Man.  So,  the  family  comes  on  finely!  \JUide^ 
Sir  K  An  hundred  pound  in  the  morning', 

and  want  another  afore  night!  Waunds  and 

fire!  the  lord  mayor  of  London  could  not 

hold  it  at  this  rate. 
Man.  Oh,  do  you  feel  it,  sir?  [Aside, 
Lad/  fV.  My  dear,  you  seem  uneasy;  let 

me  hare  the  hundred  pound,  and  compose 

yourself. 

Sir  K  Compose  the  deril,  madam!  why, 
do  you  consider  what  a  hundred  pound  a  day 
comes  to  in  a  year? 

Ladjr  VF.  My  life,  if  I  account  with  you 
fit>m  one  day  to  another,  thaOs  rtfally  all  my 
head  is  able  to  bear  at  a  time— But  Til  tell 
you  what  I  consideiwl  consider  that  my  ad- 
vice has  j^ot  you  a  thousand  pound  a  yitvr 
this  raormng— That  now,  methinks,  you  might 
consider,  sir. 

Sir  F.  A  thousand  pound!  Tes;  but  may- 
hap I  mayn't  receive  tne  first  quarter  onHthii 
'  half  year. 


EnUr  Sqdirs  RighaiCd. 

Sauire  it.  Feyther,  an  you  doanH  come 
quickly,  the  meat  will  be  coaled:  and  Td  hin 
pick  a  bit.  with  you. 

Litdjjr  W.  Bless  me,  sir  Francis  I  you  are 
not  ^oing  to  sup  by  yourself? 

Sir  Ir.  No,  but  Fm  goina;  to  dine  by  my- 
self, and  that's  pretty  near  the  matter,  madam. 

Ladjr  fV,  Had  not  you  as  good  stay  a  little, 
my  dear?  We  shall  all  eat  m  half  an  hour; 
and  I  was  thinking  to  ask  my  cousin  Manly 
to  take  a  family  morsel  with  us. 

Sir  f\  Najr,  for  my  cousin's  good  company, 
1  douH  care  if  I  ride  a  day's  journey  without 
baiting. 

Man.  By  no  means,  sir  Francis.  I  am  going 
upon  a  HtUe  ' business. 

Sir  K  Well,  sir,  I  know  you  donH  love 
compHments. 

Mm.  You'll  excuse  me,  madam — 

Ladjr  W.  Since  you  have  business,  sir — 

\ExU  Manly. 

Enter  Mrs.  Mothx&lt. 
^  Oh,  Mrs.  Motherly!  you  were  saving  this  mor- 
ning, you  had  some  very  fine  face  to  show 
me— can't  I  see  it  now?   [Sir  Francis  stares. 

Mrs.  M.  Why  really,  madam,  I  had  made 
a  sort  of  a  promise  to  let  the  countess  of  Nicely 
have  the  first  sight  of  it,  for  the  birth-day; 
but  your  ladyship— 

Lady  Oh,  I  die  if  I  don't  see  it  be- 
fore  her. 

Sffuire  R.  Woant  you  ^oa.  feyther? 

Sir  F.  Waunds,  lad,  I  shall  ha*  no  stomach 
at  this  rate ! 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  madam,  though  I  say  it, 
\is  the  sweetest  pattern  that  ever  came  over 
— ^and,  for  fineness — ^no  cobweb  comes  up  to  it. 

Sir  F.  Odds  guts  and  gissard,  madam !  Lace 
as  fine  as  a  cobweb!  why,  what  the  deviTs 
that  to  cost,  now? 

Mrs.  M*  Nay^  if  sir  Frauds  does  not  like 
it,  madam — 

Lady  JV.  He  like  it!  Dear  Mrs.  Motherly, 
he  is  not  to  wear  it.  ' 

Sir  F.  Flesh,  madam!  but  I  suppose  I  am 
to  pay  for  it! 


Lady  VF.  No  doubt  on't!  TUnk  of  jov 
thousand  a  year,  and  who  got  it  yon;  goi, 
eat  your  dinner,  and  be  thankful,  go!  [/>ri9- 
ing  him  io  the  Door'\  Come,  Mrs.  Motfaerif . 
[Exit  Lady  fVronghead  and  Mrs.  MotheHy 

Sir  F.  Very  fine!  so  here  1  mm  fast,  Ml 
I  am  almost  famished,  for  the  good  of  my 
country,  while  madam  is  laying  roe  ovi  as 
hundred  pound  a  day,  in  face  as  fine  as  a 
cobweb,  lor  the  honour  of  my  femily!  Odds 
flesh!  things  had  need  go  well  at  this  rata! 

Squire,  in.  Nav,  nay — come,  feyther. 
[Exeunt  Sir  Francis  and  Squire  Richard, 

Re-^nter  Mtetilla. 

Myr.  Madam,  my  lady  desires  yon  and  the 
count  will  please  to  come,  and  assist- ^er 
cy  in  some  of  the  new  laces. 

Count  B.  We*ll  wait  upon  her — 

Jenny.  So,  I  told  you  how  it  was;  yon  see 
she  can't  bear  to  leave  us  together. 

Count  B.  No  matter,  my  dear:  yon  know 
she  has  asked  me  to  stay  supper:  ao,  wbea 
your  papa  and  she  are  a-bea,  IVIrs.  Myitittt 
will  let  me  into  the  house  again;  then  yda 
may  steal  into  her  chamber^  and  well  have  a 
pret^  sneaker  of  punch  together. 

ifyr.  Ay,  ay,  madam,  you  may  oommaai 
me  in  any  thing. 

Jenny.  Well,  that  will  be  pure! 

Count  B.  But  you  had  best  go  lokeralon^ 
my  life;  it  will  look  better  if  I  come  after  yoa.  ] 

Jenny,  kj^  so  it  will:  and  to-morrow  ytn  | 
know  at  the  masquerade:  O  dear,  dear!  I  i 
wish  the  time  were  come.  \ExA>  \ 

Mrr.  So,  sir,  am  not  1  very  commode  to 
you?  1 

Count  B.  Well,  child,  and  douH  yon  fmk  J 
your  account  in  it  ?   Did  I  npt  tell  yov  we 
miffht  still  be  of  use  to  one  another?  { 

Myr. .  Well,  but  how  stands  your  aftir 
with  miss  in  the  -main  ? 

Count  B.  Oh,  she's  mad  for  the  maaqae-  | 
radel  It  drives  like  a  nail;  we  want  notaiag  j 
now  but  a  parson  to  clinch  it  Did  not  jrotf  ! 
aunt  say  sh,c  could  get  one  at  a  short  wamio^?  ] 

Myr.  Yes,  yes;  my  lord  Townly*s  chapbia  i 
is  her  cousin,  you  know;  he*ll  do  your  ban- 
ness  and  mine  at  the  same*  time. 

Count  B.  Oh,  it's  true!  but  where  shall  wt 
appoint  him  ? 

Myr.^  Why  you  know  my  lady  Townly^ 
house  is  always  open  to  the  masks  npoa  a 
ball  night,  before  they  go  to  the  HaymarkcL 

Count  B.  Good. 

Myr.  Now  the  doctor  proposes  we  sboali 
come  thither  in  our  habits,  and  when  .ik 
rooms  are  full,  we  may  steal  up  into  his  cka»» 
her,  he  says,  and  there— crack — ^bell  give  0 
air  canoni^  commission  to  go  to  bed  together. 

Count  B.  Admirable!  Well,  the  devil  fetch 
me.  if  I  shall  not  be  heartily  glad  to  see  tke 
well  settled,  child. 

Myr.  And  may  he  tuck  me  under  his  am 
at  the  same  time,  if  I  shall  not  think  mpM 
obliged  to  you  as  long  as^  I  live — ^Bul  I  aiait 
run  to  my  squire. 

Count  B.  And  I  to  the  ladies — so,  y«v 
humble  servant,  sweet  Mrs.  Wronghead! 

Mfyr.  Yours,  as  in  duty  bound,  most  aoUe 


[Act  V.  ScfiRB  1.] 

been  of  some  use  to  me,  indeed:  not  that  I 
Jnte  any  more  pretence  to  than  I  have  to 
a  blue  riband.  Vet  I  have  made  a  pretty  con- 
siderable fignre  in  life  with  iL  I  baye  lolled 
in  my  own  chariot,  dealt  at  assemblies,  dined 
with  ambassadors,  and  made  one  at  quadrille 
wilb  the  first  women  of  quality — But — tempora 
mvtantor — since  that  damned  souadron  at 
Whitens  have  left  me  out  of  their^last  secret, 
1  am  reduced  to  trade  upon  my  own  stock  of 
mdustry,  and  make  my  last  push  upon  a  wife. 
If  I  can  snap  up  nass  Jcany  and  her  eight 
tboosaod  pounds,  I  shall  once  more  cut  a  fi- 
gure^ and  cock  my  hat  in  the  face  of  the  best 
oftkem:'for,  since  our  modem  men  of  for- 
time  are  grown  wise  enough  to  be  sharpers, 
I  tUnk  sharpers  are  fools  that  donH  take  up 
tlie  airs  of  men  of  quality.        »  [JSxii, 

ACT  V. 

ScEKX  I. — Lord  Townlt^s  House. 
Enter  Williams  and  Mr.  Manlt. 
Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  sir,  desires 
lo  see  you. 

Man.  Desire  sir  Francis  to  walk  in.  [Exit 
fVUUams] — I  suppose  by  this  time  his  wise 
worship  begins  to  iind  that  the  balance  of  his 
journey  to  London  is  on  the  wrong  side. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Wronghbad. 
Sir  Francis,  your  servant   How  came  I  by 
tke  £iTonr  of  this  extraordinary  visit? 
Sir  F.  Ah,  cousin ! 

Man.  Why  that  sorrowful  face,  man? 
Sir  F.  I  have  no  friend  alive  but  you — 
ifon.  I  am  sorry  for  that-— But  what*s  the 
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Sir  F.  l  bare  played  the  fool  by  this  jour- 
ney, I  see  now — ^for  my  bitter  wile — 

Man.  What  of  her? 

Sir  F.  Is  playing  the  devil. 

Jfon.  Why,  truly,  that's  a  part  that  most 
of  your  fine  ladies  begin  with,  as  soon  as  they 
get  to  London. 

i^jir  F.  If  Fm  a  living  man,  cousin,  she  has 
made  away  witb  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  since  yesterday  morning.  But  there  s 
one  hundred  on*t  goes  more  to  my  heart  than 
all  the  rest 

Man.  And  how  might  that  be  disposed  of? 
SirF,  Troth,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you. 
ifoR.  Out  with  it 

Sir  F.  Why,  she  has  been  at  an  assembly. 

Man,  What,  since  I  saw  you?  I  thought 
you  had  all  supped  at  home  last  niffht., 

Sir  F.  Why,  so  we  did — ^and  all  as  merry 
^  I*co^f  ™y  heart  Was  so  open,  that 

1  tossed  another  hundred  into  her  apron,  to 
^  out  early  this  morning  with — ^But  the  cloth 
no  sooner  taken  away,  than  in  comes 
iny  lady  Townly  here,  with  another  rantipole 
dame  of  quality,  and  out  they  must  have  her, 
said,  to  introduce  her  at  my  lady  Moble*s 
^('cnibly,  forsooth — A  few  words,  you  may 
^  sure,  made  the  bargain--so,  bawnce  1  and 
sway  they  drive,  as  if  the  devil  had  got  into 
^  ooadih-boz — so,  about  lour  or  five  an  the 
nonuDg — home  comes  madam,  with  her  eye* 
^foot  deep  in  her  head — and  my  poor  hun- 
dred pounds  left  behind  her  at  the  basard-table. 

Man.  All  lost  at  dice! 


Sir.  JP.  Every  shilling— among  a  parcel  of 
pigtail  puppies,  and  pale-faced  women  of  quality. 

Man.  It  you  remember  I  gave  you  a  hint 
of  this. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay,  it's  true,  you  did  so :  but 
the  devil  himself  could  not  have  believed  she 
would  have  rid  post  to  him. 

Man,  Sir,  if  you  stay  but  a  fortnightln  this 
town,  you  will  every  day  see  hundreds  as 
fast  upon  the  gallop  as  she  is. 

Sir  F.  Ah'f  this  London  is  a  base  place  in- 
deed!— Waunds,  if  things  should  happen  to 
go  wrong  with  me  at  vVestminster,  at  this 
rate,  how  the  devil  shall  I  keep  out  of  a  gaol  ? 

Man.  Why,  truly,  there  seems  to  me  but 
one  way  to  avoid  it. 

Sir  t*.  Ah,  would  you  could  tell  me  that, 
cousin  I 

Man.  The  way  lies  plain  before  you,  sir; 
the  same  road  that  brought  you  hitner,  will 
carry  you  safe  home  again. 

Sir  F.  Odds  flesh,  cousin!  what!  and  leave 
a  thousand  pouiids  a  year  behind  me? 

Man.  Pooh,  pooh!  leave  any  thing  behind 
^Uj  but  your  fiimily  and  you  are  a  saver 

^ Sir  F.  Ay,  but  consider,  cousin,  what  a 
scurvy  figure  I  shall  make  in  thfe  cotmtry;  if 
I  come  dawn  wkhavrt  it. 

Man.  You  will  make  a  much  more  lamen- 
table figure  in  a  gaol  without  it. 

Sir  F.  Mayhap,  *at  you  have  no  great  opi- 
nion of  my  journey  to  London  then,  oousm? 

Man*  Sir  Francis,  to  do  you  the  service  of 
a  real  friend,  I  must  speak  very  plainly  to 
you ;  you  donH  yet  see  naif  the  ruin  that's  be- 
fore you. 

Sir  F.  Good  lack!  how  may  yon  mean, 
cousin  ? 

Man.  In  one  word,  yo^  whole  affairs  stand 
thus — In  a  week  you'll  lose  your  seat  «t  Westr- 
minster ;  in  a  fortnight  my  lady  wiU  nm  you 
into  gaol,  by  keeping  the  best  company;  in 
four-and-twenty  hours  yo«r  daughter  wiU  run 
away  with  a  sharper,  because  she  han't  been 
usea  to  better  company;  and  yonr  son  will 
steal  into  marriage  with  a  cast  mistress,  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  used  to  any  company 
at  all. 

Sir  F.  I'the  name  o'goodness,  why  should 
you  think  all  this^? 

Man.  Because  I  have  proof  of  it ;  in  short,  . 
I  know  so  much  of  their  secrets,  that  if  all 
this  is  not  prevented  to-night,  it  wiH  be  out 
of  your  power  to  do  it  to-morrow  mominaf. 

Sir  F.  Waunds!  if  what  you  tell  aae  M 
Ime,  ril  stuff  my  whole  faaaily  into  a  ats^^ 
coaofa,  and  trundle  them  into  ine  country  again 
on  Monday  morning. 

Man.  Stick  to  that,  sir,  and  we  may  yet 
find  a  way  to  redeem  all.  I  hear  company 
entering — You  know  they'  see  masks  here  to- 
day—conceal yourself  in  this  room,  and  for 
the  truth  of  what  I  havh  told  you,  tadce  the 
evidence  of  yoor  own  senses:  but  be  sure  you 
keep  close  till  I  give  you  the  signaL 

Sir  F.  Sir,  Fll  warrant  you— Ah,  my  lady! 
my  lady  Wronghead!  what  a  bitter  business 
have  you  dravm  me  into  I 

Man.  Hush!  to  your  post;  here  comes  one 
couple  already.  [Sir  ^lf^^^iiy(^^f^ough 
the  centre  JJoor.  o 
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Enter  Sqihrb  Richard  and  Mtrtcixa,  in 
Masquerade  Dresses, 
Squire  R,  VViiat  is  this  the  doctor's  cham- 
ber? 

Mjrr,  Yes,  yes;  speak  sofUy. 

Squire  R,  Well,  hut  where  is  he? 

Mjrr,  Hell  he  ready  for  us '  presently ,  hut 
he  says  he  can't  do  us  the  good  turn  without 
witnesses :  so,  when  the  count  and  your  sister 
come,  you  know  he  and  you  may  be  fathers 
for  one  another. 

Squire  R  Well,  well,  tit  for  tel!  ay,  ay, 
that  will  be  friendly. 

Myr.  And  see,  here  they  come! 

Enier  Count  Basset  and  Miss  Jxnnt,  in 
Miisquerade  Dresses. 

Count  j^.  So,  so,  here*s  your  brother  and 
his  bride  before  us,  my  dear. 

Jenny.  Well,  I  vow,  my  hearths  at  my 
mouth  still!  I  thouffht  I  should  never  have 
j^ot  rid  of  mamma ;  but  while  she  stood  gap- 
ing upon  the  dance,  I  gave  her  the  slip! 
Lawd,  do  but  feel  how  it  heats  here! 

Count Oh,  the  pretty  flutterer!  I  protest, 
my  dear,  vou  have  put  mine  into  the  same 
palpitation  f 

Jenny,  Ay,  you  sajr'  so — but  let's  see  now 
— Oh,  lud!  I  vow  It  thumps  purely — ^well, 
well,  I  see  it  will  do;  and  so  whereV  the 
parson  ? 

Count B,  Mrs.  Myrtilla,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  see  if  the  doctor's  ready  for  us? 

Myr\  He  only  staid  for  you,  sir;  111  fetch 
him  immediately.  \ExiL 

Jenny,  Pray,  sir,  am  not  I  to  take  place 
of  mamma,  when  Fm  a  countess? 

Count  B.  No  doubt  on't,  my  dear 

Jenny.  Oh,  lud!  how  her  back  will  be  up 
then,  ^)  when  she  m^ets  me  at  an  assembly; 
or.  you  and  I  ifi  our  coach  and  six  at  Hyde- 
park  together! 

Count  B,  Ay ,  or  when  she  hears  the  box- 
keepers  at  an  opera,  call  out — **The  countess 
of  Basset's  servants!" 

Jenny.  Well,  I  say  it,  that  will  he  deli- 
cious! And  then  mayhap  to  have  a  fine  gentle- 
man, with  a  star  ana  a  what-d'^e-call-um 
riband ,  lead  me  to  my  chair ,  with  his  hat 
under  his  arm  all. the  way!  <*Hold  up,"  says 
the  chairman;  ''and  so,"  says  I,  ''my  lord, 
your  humble  servant" — "I  suppose,  madam," 
says  he,' "we  shall  see  you  at  my  lady  Qua- 
*  dnlle's?"— "Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  my  lord," 
says  1.  —  So  in  swops  me^  with  my  hoop 
stuffed  up  to  my  forehead;  and  away  they 
trot,  swing!  swang!  with  my  tassels  danj^ling 
and  my  flambeaux  biasing!  and — Oh,  it's  a 
charming  thing  to  be  a  woman  of  quality! 

Count B.  Well!  I  see  that  plainly,  my  dlsar, 
there's  ne'er  a  duchess  of  them  all  will  become 
an  equipage  like  you. 

Jenhy.yWt\\y  well,  do  you  find  equipage, 
and  ni  find  airs,  I  warrant  you. 

Squire R.  Troth!  I  thinlc this  masqueradine's 
the  merriest  game  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  Uk! 
llio'f  in  my  mind ,  and  there  were  but  a  little 
wrestling,  or  cudgel-playing  naw.  it  would  help 
it  hugely.  But  what  a-rope  makes  the  parson 
«Uy  so? 

a)  An  allnsloii  to  tKe  manner  in  which  Ihe  eali  draw  np 
^«ir  baoka ,  when  they  ant  iidaeked  by  a  dog ,  «lc 
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Count B.  ' Oh ^  here  he  comes,  1  believe. 

Enter  Mtrtiixa,  «nth  a  Constable. 

madam,  pray  which  is  the 


Const,  Well, 
party  that  wants  a  spice  of  my  office  here? 
Myr,  That's  the  gentleman* 

[Pointing^  to  the  Count 
Count B*  Hey-day:  what,  in  maiquerade, 
doctor? 

Const,  Doctor!  sir,  I  believe  you  have  mista- 
ken your  man :  but  if  you  are  called  count 
Basset ,  I  have  a  billet-doux  in  my  band  for 
you,  that  will  set  you  right  presently. 

Count  B,  What  the  deviTs  the  meaning  of 
all  thU? 

Const  Only  my  lord  chief  justice's  wamni 
against  you,  for  forgery,  sir. 
Count B.  Blood  and  thunder! 
Const,  And  so,  sir,  if  you  please  to  pnfl 
off  your  fooPs  frock  there ,  rll  wait  upon  you 
to  the  next  justice  of  pe^ce  immediately. 

[Sir  Francis  and  Manly  adoante* 
Jenny,   Oh,  dear  me,  what's  the  matter? 

[TremhUni. 

Count  B,  Oh,  nothing,  only  a  masquen- 
dinff  fi^lic,  my  dear. 

SquireR  Oh,  ho,  is  that  aU! 

SirF*  No,  sirrah!  that  b  not  all. 

[Sir  Francis  fVronghead  coming  sofUj 
behind  the  Squire,  knocks  him  dotm 
with  his  Cane. 

SquireR.  Oh,  lawd!  Oh,  lawd!  he  has 
beaten  my  brains  out 

Man,  Hold ,  hold ,  sir  Francis ;  have  a  fittk 
mercy  upon- my  poor  godson,  pray,  sir. 

Sir  F.  Wounds,  cousin,  I  ha'nt  patiencr. 

Count  B,  Manly !  nay  then  Vm  blowtt  to 
the  devil!  [dside. 

SquireR,  Oh,  my  head!  my  head! 


Enter  Ladt 


Wronghkad, 
Shepherdess* 


dressed  a*  a 


Lady  W.  What's  the  matter  here,  gentle- 
men? For  heaven's  sake!  What,  are  yoa 
murdering  my  children? 

ConsL  No,  no,  madam;  no  morder;  only 
a  little  suspicion  of  felony,  that's  all. 

Sir  F.  [To  Jenny \  And  for  you,  Mrs.  Hd- 
uponU,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  make  yon 
wear  that  habit  as  long  as  you  live ,  you  pde 
you.^  Do  you  know,  hussy,  that  yoa  were 
within  two  minutes  of  marrying  a  pickmx^? 
Count B,  So,  so,  alPs  out  I  find!  [Aside' 
Jenny.  Oh,  the  mercy!  why  pray,  papa* 
is  not  the  count  a  man  of  quality  then? 

Sir  F,  Oh,  yes,  one  of  the  imhanged  ones, 
it  seems. 

Lady  W.  Married!  Oh,  the  confident  thing! 
There  was  his  urgent  business  then — sligbteti 
for  her!  I  bant  patience !— and ,  for  augbt  1 
know ,  I  have  been  all  this  while'  making  s 
friendship  with  a  highwayman.  l/^^' 

Man,  Mr.  Constable,  secure  there. 

SirF.  Ah^  my  \fdyl  ray  lady!  this  come* 
of  your  journey  to  London:  hut  now  FU  hate 
»  frolic  of  my  own,  madam;  therefi>re  pack 
up  your  trumpery  this  very  night ;  for  the 
moment  my  horses  are  able  to  crawl,  yov 
and  your  brats  shall  make  a  journey  into  the 
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FranaWI  shall  not  stir  out  of  town  yet,  I 
promise  jou. 

SirK  Not  ttir?   ^Vannd4,  madam — 

Man,  Hold,  sir! — if  youMl  giTe  me  leaTC  a 
iitlie-^I  fiincy  I  ahall  prevail  with  my  lady  to 
think  better  on't. 

SirK  Ab,  cousin,  you  are  a  fnend  indeed! 

Man.  [Apart  to  Lady  JfT'ong^heaif}  Look 
jott,  madam,  as  to  the  favour  you  designed 
me,  in  sending  this  spurious  letter  enclosed 
to  my  lady  Grace,  all  the  revenge  I  have 
taken ,  is  to  htfve  saved  your  son  and  daughter 
from  ruin.— >Now  if  you  will  take  them  fairly 
and  quiedy  into  the  country  again,  I  will 
<ave  your  ladyship  from  ruin. 

Lad/  fV,  vVhat  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Man,  Why,  sir  Francis — shall  never  know 
wbat  is  in  this  letter;  look  upon  it.  How  it 
came  into,  my  hands  you  shall  know  at  leisure, 

Lady  IV.  Ha!  my  billet-doux  to  the  count! 
and  an  appointment  in  it!  I  shall  sink  with 
conAision! 

Man,  What  shall  I  say  to  sir  Francis,  madam  ? 
Ladj  W,  Dear  sir,  I  am  in  such  a  trem- 

a!  preserve  my  honour,  and  I  am  all 
ence.  [Apart  to  Man. 

Man.  Sir  Francis — my  lady  is  ready  to  re- 
ceife  your  commands  for  her  journey,  when- 
erer  you  please  to  appoint  it 

Sir  F.  Ah,  cousin,  I  doubt  I  am  obliged 
lo  vou  for  it 

Man.  Come,  come,  sir  Francis,  take  it  as 
yon  find  it.  Obedience  in  a  wife  is  a  good 
Iking,  thou(^fa  it  were  never  so  wonderful! — 
And  now,  su",  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
dispow  of  this  gentleman. 

Count B.  Mr.  Manly;  sir,  I  hppe  you  won*t 
niin  me! 

iTon.  Did  not  you  forge  this  note*  for  five 
kandred  pounds,  sir? 

Count  B,  Sir — I  see  you  know  the  world, 
and  therefore  I  shall  not  pretend  to  prevari- 
cale-^But  it  has  hurt  nobody  yet,  sir;  "I  beg 
yon  will  not  stigmatise  me;  since  you  have 
ipoiled  my  fortune  in  one  family,  I  hope  you 
won|l  be  so  cruel  to  a  young  fellow,  as  lo 
put  it  out  of  my  power,  sir,  to  make  it  in* 
another,  sir. 

Man.  Look  you,  sir,  I  have  not  much  time 
to  waste  with  you:  but  if  jou  expect  mercy 
TOttnelf,  you  must  show  it  to 'one  you  have 
keen  cruel  to. 

Counts.  Cruel,  sir? 

Man.  Have  you  not  ruined  this  young  woman  ? 
CountB.  I,  sir? 

Jfon.  I  know  you  bave — therefore  you  canH 
^lame  her,  if,  m  the  fact  you  are  charged 
^ib,  she  is  a  principal  witness  against  you. 
HoweTer,  you  baTC  one,  and  only  one  chance 
to  get  off  with.  Marry  her  this  instant — and 
70a  take  off  her  evidence. 

CountB.  Dear  sir! 

Man.  No  words-,  sir;  a  wife  or  a  mittimus. 
CountB.  Lord,  sir!  this  is  the  most  un- 
ncrdfal  mercy ! 

c/'^'bM  penance  or  a  public, one— 

CountB.  Hold,  sir,  since  you  are  pleased 
^  give  me  my  choice,  I  will  not  make  so  ill 
>  compliment  to  the  lady,  as  not  to  give  her 
^preference. 

It  nkust  be  done  this  minnte,  sir;  the 
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chaplain  you  expected  is  still  within  call. 

Jajr.  Come,  sir,  don*t  repine:  mairiage  is 
at  worst  but  playing*  upon  the  square. 

CountB.  Ay,  but  the  worst  of  the  match 
too,  is  the  devil. 

Man.  Well,  sir,  lo  let  you  see  it  is  not 
so  bad  as  you  think  it;  as  a  reward  for  her 
honesty,  in  detecting  your  practices,  instead 
of  the  forged  bill  yoii  would  have  put  upon 
her,  there^  a  real  one  of  dve  hundred  pounds, 
to  begin  a  new  honeymoon  with. 

[Giifes  It  to  Myrtilla. 

CountB.  Sir,  this  is  so  generous  an  act — 

Man.  No  compliments,  dear  sir— I  am  not 
at  leisure  now  to  receive  them.  Mr.  Constable, 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  wait  upon  this 

gentleman  into  the  next  room,  and  give  this 
idy  in  marriage  to  him?  [Exit. 
Const.  Sir,  Pll  do  it  faithfully. 
CountB.  Well,  five  hundred  will  serve  to' 
make  a  handsome  push  with,  however.  And 
I  am  not  the  first  of  the  fraternity  vvho  has 
run  his  head  into  one  noose,  to  keep  it  ou^ 
of  another— Come,  spouse. 
Mjr,  Yes,  my  life. 

[Exeunt  MjrtiUa,  Count  Basset, 
and  Constable. 
^  Sir  Fi  ^  And  that  1  may  be  sure  my  family's 
rid  of  him  for  ever — come,  my  lady,  let's 
even  take  our  children  along  with  us,  and  be 
all  witness  of  the  ceremony.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  dressing  Room. 

Lady  Townlt  discovered  as  just  up;  MRS. 
Trusty  waiting. 
Mrs.  T.  Dear  madam,  what  should  make 
your  ladyship  so  ill? 

Ladj  T.  How  is  it  pbisible  to  be  well, 
where  one  is  killed  for  want  of  sleep  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Dear  me!  it  was  so  long  before 
you  rung,  madam,  I  was  in  hopes  your  la- 
dyship had  been  finely  composed. 

Lady  T.  Composed !  why  I  have  lain  in  an 
inn  here;  this  bouse  is  worse  than  an  inn 
with  ten  stage  coaches:  what  between  my  lord's 
impertinent  people  of  business  in  a  morning, 
and  the  intolerable  thick  shoes  of  footmen  at 
noon,  one  has  not  a  wink  all  night. 

Mrs.  T.  Indeed,  madam,  it's  a  gr<!at  pity 
my  lord  can't  be  persuaded  into  the  hours  of 
people  of  quality — though  I  must  say  that, 
madam,  ^our  ladyship  is  certainly  the  best 
ihatrimonial  manager  m  town.  ^ 

Ladjr  T.  Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Trusty ! 
I  manage  very  ill;  for,  notwithstandii^g  all 
the  power  I  have,  by  never  being  over  fond 
of  my  lord — yet  I  w^ant  money  infinitely  of- 
tener  than  he  is  willmg  to  give  it  me. 

Mrs.  T.  Ah !  if  his  lordship  could  but  be 
brought  to  play  himself,  madam,  ,then  be 
might  feel  what  it  is  to  want  money. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  don't  talk  of  it!  Do  you  know, 
that  I  am  undone.  Trusty? 
Mrs.  T.  Mercy  forbid ,  madam ! 
Lady  T.  Broke,  ruined,  plundered! — strip- 
ped, even  to  a  Voufiscation  of  my  last  guinea! 
Mrs.T.  You  don't  tell  me  so,  madam! 
Leuiy  T.  And  where  to  raise  ten  pound  in 
the  world — What  is  to  be  done.  Trusty? 

Mrs.T.  Truly,  I  W^eS  bT©0^fe«J^ 
to  tell  yoo,  madam:  but  may  be  youz<%dytbip 
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may  hate  a  run  of  better  fortune  upon  some 
of  the  good  company  that  comes  h«*re  to-night. 

Ladj  T,  But  1  have  not  a  single  guinea  to 
try  my  fortune. 

Mrs.  T.  Ha!  tbaOs  a  had  business  indeed, 
madam — Adad,  I  have  a  thought  in  my  head, 
madam,  if  it  is  not  too  late-^ 

Ladj  T.  Out  with  it  quickly  then,  I  be 
seech  thee. 

Mrs.  T.  Has  not  the  steward  something  of 
'  fifty  pounds,  madam,  that  you  left  in  his 
hands  to  pay  somebody  about  this  time? 

Ladj  T.  Oh,  ay ;  I  had  forgot — ^*lwas  to  a — 
what*s  his  filthy  name  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Now  I  remember,  madam,  *twas 
to  Mr.  Lutestring,  your  old  mercer,  that  your 
ladyship  turned  oft*^ about  a  year  ago,  because 
he  would  trust  you  no  longer. 

Ladj  T,  The  very  wretch!  If  he  has  not 

Eaid  it,  run  quickly,  dear  Trusty,  and  bid 
im  bring  it  hither  immediately.  [Exit  Trust/} 
Well,  sure  mortal  woman  never  had  such 
fortune!  five,  five  and  nine,  against  poor  se- 
ven, for  ever! — No,  after  that  horrid  bar  of 
my  chance — that  lady  Wronghead's  fatal  red 
fist  upon  the  table,  I  saw  it  was  impossible 
ever  to  win  another  stake— Sit  up  all  night — 
lose  all  one*s  rooney»-dream  of  winning  thou- 
sands— ^wake  without  a  shilling!  and  then — 
How  like  a  hag  I  look! — ^In  short-— the  plea- 
sures of  life  are  not  worth  this  disorder.  If 
it  were  not  for  shame  now,  I  could  almost 
think  lady  Grace's  sober  scheme  not  quite  so 
ridiculous — ^If  my  wise  lord  could  but  hold 
his  tongue  for  a  week,  *tis  odds  but  I  should 
hate  the  town  in  a  fortnight — But  I  will  not 
be  driven  out  of  it,  that's  positive. 

Enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 
Mrs.  T.  Oh,  madam,  there's  no  bearing  of 
it!  Bilr*  Lutestring  was  just  let  in  at  the  door.' 
as  I  came  to  the  stair  foot;  and  the  steward 
is  now  actually  paying  him  the  money  in 
the  hall. 

LadfT.  Hun  to  the  staircase  Lead  again — 
and  scream  to  him  that  I  must  speak  with 
him  this  instant. 

{Mrs.  Trusty  runs  out,  and  speaks. 

Mrs.T.  [Vriihin\  Mr.  Poundage !--a  hem! 
Mr.  Poundage,  a  word  with  you  quickly! 

Pound.  XJrFithin'X  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 

Mrs.T  I  WAi/iJ  Presently  won't  do,  man; 
you  must  come  this  minute. 

Pound.  \}Viaun\  1  am  bat  just  paying  a 
little  money  here. 

Mrs.  T.  \fVUhm\  Odds  my  life,  paying 
money!  Is  the  man  distracted?  Come  here,  I 
tell  yon,  to  my  lady,  this  moment — quick! 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 
Lady  T.  Will  the  monster  come,  or  no? 
Mrs,  T.  Yes,  I  hear  him  now,  madam;  he 
is  hobblinff  up  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Ladjr  T.  DonH  let  him'  come  in — for  he  will 
keep  such  a  babbling  about  his  accounts — my 
brain  is  not  able  to  bear  him. 

{Poundage  comes  to  Ute  Door,  tpith 
a  Monejf-hag  in  his  Hand. 
Mrs.  T.  Oh,  it's  well  you  are  come,  sir! 
Where's  the  fifty  pounds. 

Pound.  Wiiy  here  it  is:  if  you  had  not 
been  in  such  haste ,  I  should  have  paid  it  by 


this  time — ^the  man's  now  writing  a  receipt 
below  for  it. 

Mrs.  T.  No  matter;  my  lady  says  you  muH 
not  pay  him  with  tliat  money;  there's  not 
enouffh ,  it  seems — there's  a  pistole  and  a  ^ 
nea  that  is  not  good  in  it — besides ,  there  u  a 
mistake  in  the  account  too — {Tt/pitching  the 
Bag  from  kiml  But  she  is  not  at  leisure  to 
examine  it  now:  so  you  must  bid  Mr.  Wkai- 
d'ye-callum  call  another  time. 

Ladf  T.  What  is  all  that  noise  there? 

Pound.  Why,  audit  please  yourladyskio—  * 

Ladjr  T.  Pr'ythee  don  t  plague  me  now;  hxA  ' 
do  as  you  were  ordered. 

Pound.  Nay,  what  your  ladyship  pleases, 
madam.  {Exit 

Mrs.  T.  There  they  are,  madam— [Poun 
i?ie  money  out  of  the  Bag\  I'he  pretty  tkiofs  | 

were  so  near  falling  into  a  nasty  Iradei- 
man's  hands,  I  protest  it  made  me  tremble 
for  them ! — I  fancy  your  ladyship  had  as  food 

give  me  that  bad  guinea,  for  luck's  sake-- 
lank  you,  ma'am  {Takes  a  Guinea. 

Ladjr  T.  Why,  I  did  not  bid  you  uke  it. 
Mrs.  T.  No;  but  your  ladyship  looked  as  if 
you  were  just  going  to  bid  me;  and  so  I  was 
willing  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  speaking, 
madam. 

Ladjr  T.  Well,  thou  hast  deserved  it;  and 
so,  for  once — {Noise  i»ithoui^  But  bark!  doo^ 
I  bear  the  man  making  a  noise  yonder? 

Mrs.  T.  I'll  listen. 

Lady  T.  Pr'ythee  do. 

Mrs.  T  {Goes  to  the  Door']  Ay,  they  are 
at  it,  madam — he's  in  a  bitter  passion  will 
poor  Poundage  —  Bless  me  !  I  believe  kcll 
beat  him.  ' 

{A  Man^s  ybice  without]  I  won't  swear, 
but  damn  me  if  I  don't  have  ray  money. 

Mrs.  T.  Mercy  on  us,  how  the  wretch  swean! 

Ladf  T.  And  a  sober  citisen  too!  that's 
a  shame. 

Mrs.  T  Ha!  I  think  alFs  silent,  of  a  sad- 
den-^may  be  the  porter  baa  knocked  bin 
down — ril  itep  and  see. 

Lady  T.  These  tradespeople  are  the  trouble- 
somest  creatures !  No  words  will  satisfy  them! 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 

Mrs.T.  Oh, madam!  undone!  undone  1  Mj 
lord  has  just  bolted  out  upon  ^)  the  man,  aad 
is  hearing  all  his  pitiful  story  over— If  jour 
ladyship  pleases  to  come  hither  ^  you  nay 
hear  him  yourself. 

L<Mdy  T.  No  matter;  it  will  come  roo^ 
presently ;  I  shall  have  it  from  my  lord ,  wilC- 
out  loiing  a  word  by  the  way,  Fll  warrant  rot 

Mrs.  jt.  Oh  lud,  madam!  here's  my  lord 
just  coming  in!  , 

Lady  T.  Do  you  get  out  of  die  way,  tfaca. 
{Exit  Mrs.  Trusty]  I  am  afraid  I  want  spi- 
rits; but  he  will  soon  give  them  me. 

Enter  Lord  Townly. 

Lord  T.  How  comes  it,  madam,  that  a 
tradesman  dares  be  clamorous  in  my  home, 
for  money  due  to  him  from  you? 

Ladx  t.  You  don't  expect,  mj  lord,  that  I 
shotfld  answer  for  other  people*s  impertinence. 

Lord  T.  I  expect,  madam,  yon  should  answer 
for  your  ovm  eztravaaandes.  iJial  are  lhsoo> 
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casioa  of  it;  I  thougbt  I  had  given  you.  money, 
tbree  months  ago,  to  satisfy  all  these  sort 
of  people. 

iadf  T.  Yes;  but  you  see  they  neyer  are 
to  be  satisfied. 

Lord  T,  Nor  am  I,  madam,  longer  to  be 
abased  thus^whafs  become  of  the  last  five 
bundred  I  gave  you? 

Lad/T,  Gone. 

LordT,  Gone]  w^hat  way,  madam? 
Lad/T,  Half  the  town  over,  1  believe,  by 
tbb  lime. 

Lord  T:  Tis  well ;  I  see  ruin  dviU  make  no 
impression,  till  it  falls  upon  you. 

Ladf  7".  In  shorty  my  lord,  if  money  is 
always  the  subject  of  our  conversation ,  I  shall 


make  you  no  answer,  , 
Lord  Z*.  Madam,  madam,  I  will  be  heard, | hundred  other  women  of  quality? 


Lildjr  T,  Your  style,  my  lord,  is  much  of 
the  same  delicacy  with  your  sentiments  of 
honour! 

LordT.  Madam,  madam,  this  is  no  time 
for  compliments — I  have  done  with  you* 

Ladjr  T,  Done  with  me !  If  we  had  never 
met,  my  lord,  I  had  not  broke  my  heart  for 
it — but  have  a  care;  I  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
so  easily  recalled  as  you  may  imagine. 

LordT,  Recalled!  Who's  there? 

Enter  Wiiliams. 
Desire  my  sister  and  Mr.  Manly  to  walk  up. 

lExit  fViUiama, 
Lady  T  My  lord ,  you  may  proceed  as  you 
please;   but  ordy  what  indiscretions  have  I 
I  committed,  that  are  not  daily  practised  by  a 


and  make  you  answer. 


Lord  T,  'Tis  not  the  number  of  ill  wives, 


ladf  T.  Make  me!  Then  I  must  tell  you  J  madam,  that  makes  the  patience  of  a  husband 


my  lord,  this  is  a  language  I  have  not  b( 
used  to,  and  I  wonU  bear  it 

Lord  T  Come ,  come madam ,  you  shall 
bear  a  great  deal  more ,  before  I  part  with  you, 

Ladj-  T,  My  lord ,  if  you  insult  me ,  you 
will  have  as  much  ta  bear  on  your  side, 
can  assure  you. 

Lord  T,  Pooh!  your  spirit  grows  ridicu- 
lous!— ^you  have  neither  honour,  worth,  or 
innocence  to  support  it. 

Ladjr  TV  You  11  find  at  least  I  have  resent- 
ment; and  do  you  look  well  to  the  provocation. 

Lord  T,  After  those  you  have  given  me, 
madam,  *tis  almost  infamous  to  talk  with  you. 

Ladjr  T,  I  scorn  your  imputation  and  youi 
menaces.  The  narrowness  of  your  heart  is 
your  monitor — ^'tis  there,  there,  my  lord,  you 
are  wounded;  you  have  less  to  complain  of, 
tban  many  husbands  of  an  equal  rank  to  you^ 

Lord  T,  Death ,  madam !  do  you  presume 
upon  your  corporeal  merit,  that  ^-our  person's 
less  tainted  than  your  mind?  Is  it  there,  there 
alone,  an  honest  husband  can  be  injured? 
Have  you  not  every  other  vice  that  can  de- 
base your  birth  or  stain  the  heart  of  woman  ? 
Is  not  your  health,  your  beauty,  husband, 
fortune,,  family  disclaimed — for  nights  con- 
sumed in  riot  and  extravagance  ?  The  wanton 
does  no  more  —  if  she  conceals  her  shame, 
does  less;  and  sure  the  dissolute  avowed,  as 
sorely  wrongs  my  honour  and  my  quiet. 

LadfT,  I  see,  my  lord,  what  sort  of  wife 
nieht  please  you. 

Lord  T,  Ungrateful  woman !  could  you  have 
seen  yourself,  you  in  yourself  had  seen  her — 
I  am  amazed  our  legislature  has  leA  no  prece- 
dent of  a  divorce,  for  this  more  visible  in- 
jury, this  adultery  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  person :  When  a  woman's  whole 
Heart  is  alienated  to  pleasures  I  have  no  share 
in,  what  is  it  to  me,  whether  a  black  ace,  or 
a  powdered  coxcomb,  has  possession  of  it? 

Ladjr  T,  If  you  have  not  found  it  yet,  my 
lord ,  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  possession  of 
mine,  depend  upon  it 

Lord  T  That,  madam,  I  have  long  despaired 
of;  and,  since  our  happiness  cannot  be  mu- 
tual, *tis  fit  that,  with  our  hearts,  our  persons 
too  should  separate. — This  house  you  sleep  no 
more  in;  though  your  content  might  grossly 
£etfd  upon  the  dishonour  of  a  husband,  yet  my 
desires  would  ttarve  upon  the  features  of  a  wife. 


less  contemptible;  and  though  a  bad  one  may 
be  the  best  man's  lot,  yet  he'll  make  a  better 
figure  in  the  world,  that  keeps  his  misfor- 
tunes out  of  doors,  than  he  that  tamely  keeps 
them  within. 

Ladj  T.  I  don't  know  what  figure  you  may 
make,  my  lord;  but  I  shall  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  mine,  in  whatever  company  I 
may  meet  you. 

Lord  T,  Be  sparing  of  your  spirit,  madam; 
you'll  need  it  to  support  you. 

Enter  Ladt  Gracb  and  Manlt. 
Mr*  Manly ,  I  have  an  act  of  friendship  to  beg 
of  you,   which  wants  more  apologies  than 
words  can  make  for  it. 

Manj Then  pray  make  none,  my  lord,  that 
I  may  have  the  greater  merit  in  obliging  you. 

Lord  T,  Sister,  I  have  the  same  excuse  4o 
entreat  of  you  too. 
Lctdjr  G*  To  your  request,  I  beg,  my  lord. 
Lord  T,  Thus  then  —  As  you  both  were 
present  at  my  ill-considered  marriage,  t  now 
desire  you  each  will  be  a  witness  of  my  de- 
termined separation— I  know,  sir,  your  good 
nature,  ana  ray  sister's,  must  be  shocked  at 
the  office  I  impose  on  you;  but  as  I  don*t 
ask  your  justification  of  n\y  cause,  so  I  hope 
you  are  conscious  that  an  ill  woman  can't 
reproach  you,  if  you  are  silent  on  her  side. 

Man,  My  lord,  I  never  thought,  till  now, 
it  could  be  difficult  to  oblige  you. 

Lord  T,  For  you,  my  lady  Townly,  I  need 
not  here  repeat  the  provocations  of  ray  part- 
ing with  you — the  world,  I  fear,  is  too  well 
informed  of  them — For  the  good  lord ,  your 
dear  father's  sake,  I  will  still  support  you  as 
his  daughter. — As  the  Lord  Townly's  wifew 
you  have  had  every  thing  a  fond  husbana 
could  bestow,  and,  to  our  mutual  shame  I 
speak  it,  more  than  happy  wives  desire — But 
tnose  indulgencies  must  end — state,  equipage, 
and  splendour,  but  ill  become  the  vices  that 
misuse  them---The  decent  necessaries  of  life 
shall  be  supplied ,  but  not  one  article  to  luxury 
— not  even  the  coach ,  that  waits  to  carry-  you 
£rom  hence,  shaU  you  ever  use  again.  Your 
tender  aunt,  my  Lady  Lovemore,  with  tears, 
this  morning,  has  consented  to  receive  yoU; 
where,  if  time  and  your  condition  bring  you 
to  a  due  reflection,  your  allowance  shall  be 
incPewed-but  ^ y'"' 
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[Act  V. 


little,  or  pine  for  past  licentious  pleasures, 
that  little  shall  be  less;  nor  will  I  call  that 
soul  my  friend  Uiat  names  you  in  my  hearing. 
— Oh,  Manly,  look  there !  turn  back  thy  thoughts 
with  me,  and  witness  to  my  growinff  love. — 
There  was  a  time,  when  I  beKeved  that  form 
incapable  of  vice  or  of  decay;  there  I  proposed 
the  partner  of  an  easy  home ;  there  1  for  ever 
hoped  to  find  a  cheerful  companion,  a  faithful 
friend,  a  useful  helpmate,  anci  a  tender  mother 
— but,  oh,  how  bitter  now  the  disappointment! 

Man,  The  world  is  different  in  its  sense  of 
happiness;  offended  as  you  are,  I  know  you 
will  still  be  just. 

LordT,  Fear  me  not. 

Man,  This  last  reproach,  I  see,  has  struck 
her !  [Aside. 

Lord  T.  No,  let  me  not  (though  I  this  mo- 
ment cast  her  from  my  heart  for  ever),  let 
me  not  urge  her  punishment  beyond  her 
crimes — 1  know  the  world  is  fond  of  any  tale 
that  feeds  its -appetite  of  scandal;  —  and  as  I 
am  conscious  severities  of  this  kind  seldom  fail 
of  imputations  too  gross  to  mention,  I  here, 
before  you  both,  acquit  ber  of  the  least  sus- 
picion raised  against  the  honour  of  my  bed. 
Therefore,  when  abroad  her  conduct  may  be 
questioned,  do  ber  fame  that  justice. 

LadyT.  Oh,  sister! 

\Turns  to Ladjr  Grace,  ftpeeping. 

LordT,  When  I  am  spoken  of,  where, 
without  favour,  this  action  may  be  canvassed, 
relate  but  half  my  provocations,  and  give  me 
up  to  censure.  {Going. 

LadjrT,  Support  me<>— save  me— « hide  me 
from  the  world ! 

\Falling  on  Lady  Gretce^s  Neck, 

Lord  T,  pieiurning']  I  had  forgot  me — 
Tou  have  no  share  in  my  resentment,  there- 
fore, as  you  have  lived  in  friendship  with  her, 
your  parting  may  admit  of  gentler  terms  than 
suit  the  honour  of  an  injured  husband. 

[OJ/ers  to  go  out, 

Man.  {Interposing"]  My  lord,  you  must 
not,  shall  not,  leave  her  thus ! — One  moment*s 
stay  can  do  your  cause  no  wrong.  If  looks 
can  s]>eak  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  IMI 
swer,  with  my  life,  there^s  something  labouring 
in  her  mind,  that,  would  you  bear  the  hear- 
ing, might  deserve  it 

LordT,  Consider — since  we  no  more  can 
meet,  press  not  my  staying  to  insult  her. 

Lady  T.  Yet  slay,  my  lord^the  little  I  would 
say  will  not  deserve  an  insult;  and,  undeserv- 
ed, I  know  }rour  nature  gives  it  not  But  as 
you\e  called  in  friends  to  witness  your  re- 
sentment, let  them  be  equal  hearers  of  my  last 
reply.  [be  it  so. 

LordT,  I  shanH  refuse  yoa  that,  madam — 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  you  ever  have  complained 
I  wanted  love ;  but  as  you  kindly  have  allowed 
I  never  gave  it  to  another,  so,  when  you  hear 
the  story  of  my  heart,  though  you  may  still 
complain,  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  coldness. 

LordT.  Proceed — I  am  attentive. 

LadyT,  Before  I  was  your  bride,  my  lord, 
the  flattering  world  had  talked  me  into  beauty; 
which,  at  my  glass,  my  vouthful  vanity  con- 
firmed. Wild  with  that  raroe,  I  thought  man- 
kind my  slaves^I  triumphed  over  hearts,  while 
all  my  pleasure  was  their  pain:  yet  was  my 
own  so  equally  insensible  to  all,  that^  when  a 


father*s  firm  commands  enjoined  me  to  make 
choice  of  one,  I  even  there  declined  the  liberty 
he  gave,  and  to  his  own  election  yielded  up 
my  youth — his  tender  care,  my  lord,  directed 
him  to  you. — Our  hands  were  joined,  but  still 
my  heart  was  wedded  to  its  folly.— My  only 
joy  was  power,  command,  society,  profusenest,  , 
and  to  lead  in  pleasures. — The  husband^s  right 
to  rule  I  thougbt  a  vulgar  law,  which  only 
the  deformed  or  meanly  spirited  obeyed.— 1 
knew  no  directors  but  my  passions,  no  master 
but  my  will. — Even  you,  my  lord,  sometirne 
o*ercome  by  love,  were  pleased  with  my  de- 
lights; nor  then  foresaw  this  mad  misuse  of 
your  indulgence. — And  though  I  call  myself 
ungrateful  while  I  own  it,  yet  as  a  truth  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  kind  indulgence  has 
undone  me;  it  added  strength  to  my  habitual 
failings,  and,  in  a  heart  thus  warm  in  vriU, 
unthinking  life,  no  wonder  if  the  gentler  sense 
of  love  was  lost. 

LordT.  Oh,  Manlyi  where  has  this  crea- 
toress heart  been  buried?  [Apart. 

Mem.  If  yet  recoverable,  how  vast  the  trea- 
sure !  [Apart, 
Lady  T,  What  I  have  said,  my  lord,  is  not 
my  excuse,  but  my  confession;  my  erron 
(give  them,  if  you  please,  a  harder  name) 
cannot  be  defended — No,  what's  in  its  nature 
wrong,  no  words  can  palliate — no  plea  can 
alter!  What  then  remains  in  my  condition, 
but  resignation  to  your  pleasure?  Time  only 
can  convince  you  of  my  luture  conduct:  there- 
fore, till  I  have  lived  an  object  of  forgiveness, 
I  dare  not  hope  for  pardon — The  penance  of 
a  lonely,  contrite  life,  were  little  to  the  inno- 
cent; but,  to  have  deserved  this  separation, 
will  strew  perpetual  thorns  upon  my  pillow. 
— Sister,  farewell!  [Kisses  her\  Your  virtue 
needs  no  warning  from  the  shame  that  falh 
on  me ;  but  when  you  think  I  have  atoned  my 
follies  past,  persuade  your  injured  brother  to 
£[>rffive  them. 

Lord  T.  No,  madam  I  your  errors,  thus  re- 
nounced, this  instant  are  forgotten !  So  deep, 
so  due  a  sense  of  them  has  made  you  what 
my  utmost  wishes  formed,  and  all  my  heart 
has  sighM  for. — Long  parted  friends,  tnat  pass 
through  easy  yoyages  of  life,  receive  but  com- 
mon gladness  in  their  meeting;  but,  from  a 
shipwreck  saved,  we  mingle  tears  with  our 
embraces.  [Embraces  Lady  Towhtj- 

LadyT.  What  words —what  love -what 
duty  can  repay  such  obligations? 

LordT  Preserve  but  this  desire  to  please, 
your  power  is  endless. 

Lady  T,  Oh !  till  this  moment  never  did  I 
know,  my  lord,  I  had  a  heart  to  give  you! 

LordT.  ^  By  heaven!  this  yielding  hand, 
when  first  it  gave  you  to  my  wishes,  presented 
not  a  treasure  more  desirable! — Oh,  Manly! 
sister!  as  you  have  often  shared  in  my  dis- 
jpiiet,  partake  of  my  felicity — my  new-horn 
joy!  See  here,  the  bride  of  my  desires!  This 
may  be  called  my  wedding-day. 

Lady  G*  Sister  (for  now,  methinks,  that 
name  is  clearer  to  me  than  ever),  let  me  con- 
gratulate the  happiness  that  opens  to  jrou. 
Man,  Long,  long,  and  mutual,  maj  it  flow! 
LordT.  To  make  our  happiness  compkle, 
my  dear,  join  here  with  me  to  ^tc  a  naod, 
th,l  ««ply  will  reg,^  yje^^n. 


[Act  1.  5cENE  1.]       SHE  WOULD  AND  SHE  WOULD  NOT. 


Lady  T,  Sister,  a  day  like  this — 

Lad/  G,  AdmitJ  of  no  excuse  against  the 

general  joy.  {Gives  her  Hmd  to  Manly, 

Man.  A  joy  like  mine — despairs  of  words 

(0  ipeak  it 

LordT,  Oh,  Manly,  bow  the  name  of  friend 
endears  the  brother!  [Embraces him, 

Man,  Your  words,  my  lordj  will  warm  me 
lo  desenre  them. 
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Ladj  T.  Sister,  to  your  unerring;  virtue  I 
now  commit  the  guidance  of  my  future  days. 
Never  the  paths  of  pleasure  more  to  tread, 
But  where  your  guarded  innocence  shall  lead  ; 
For,  in  the  marriage  state,  the  world  must  own, 
Divided  happiness  was  never  known. 
To  make  it  mutual,  nature  points  the  way; 
Let  husbands  govern,  gentle  wives  obey. 

[Exeunt 


SHE  WOULD  AND  SHE  WOULD  NOT; 

Or,  Tkt  iind  Impostor,  acted  at  Drary  Lane  i7o5.  This  u  a  yery  hasy,  aprightly,  and  entertaining  cnmedy,  and 
ttill  eoalinnei  a  itoek  play.  The  plot  oC  it  u  borrowed  from  Leonard'!  Counterfeit*,  and  perliapi  from  NoveJ  'ille 
Trrpaiyur  trepanned,  ea  which  that  Comedy  ittelf  was  built. 


DDK  MANUEL. 
DON  PHILIP. 
OCTAVIO. 
TEAPPANTJ. 


SOTO. 

DON  LEWIS. 

CORRIGIDOKE. 

ALGUAZILE. 


HOST. 
SERVANTS. 

POSTBOY. 

UYPOLITA. 


ROSARA. 

FLORA. 

VILETTA. 


Scene.  —  Madrid, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Inn  a/  Madrid. 
EnUr  Trappanti. 

Trap,  Indebd,  my  friend  Trappanti,  thouVt 
ill  a  very  thin  condition ;  thou  hast  neither 
master,  meat,  nor  money,:  not  but,  couldst  thou 
part  with  that  unappeasable  itch  of  eating  too, 
thoa  hast  all  the  ragged  virtues  that  were  re- 
^oisiie  to  set  up  an  ancient  philosopher.  Con- 
tempt  and  poverty,  kicks,  thumps,  and  think- 
ing thou  hast  endured  with  the  best  of  *em; 
bq^when  fortune  turns  thee  up  to  hard  fast- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  positively  not  eating  at  all, 
I  perceive  thou  art  a  downright  dunce,  with 
the  same  stomach,  and  no  more  philosophy 
Ibn  a  hound  upon  horse-flesh — Fasting^s  the 
devil!— Let  me  see — this,  I  take  it,  is  the  most 
frequented  inn  about  Madrid;  and  if  a  keen 
guest  or  two  should  drop  in  now — Hark ! 

HosL  [JVithui]  Take  care  of  the  gentle- 
mens'  horses  there;  see  'era  well  rubbM  and 
litterU 

Trap,  Just  alighted!  If  they  do  but  stay  to 
eat  now !  Impudence  assist  me;  hah !  a  couple 
of  pretty  young  sparks,  faith! 

EnUr  Hypolita  and  Flora,  in  Men^s  Ha- 
bits; a  Postbojr,  with  a  Portmanteau, 

Welcome  to  Madrid,  sir;  welcome,  sir. 
flora.  Sir,  your  servant. 
Post,  Have  the  horses  pleased  your  honour? 
Hyp»  Very  well  indeed,  friena;  pr'ythee  set 

down  the  portmanteau,  and  see  that  the  poor 

creatures  want  nothing:  they  have  performed 

well,  and  deserve  our  care. 
Trap,  I'll  take  care  of  that,  sir;  here,  ostler. 

[Exeunt  Trappanti  and  SertHtnt, 
Flora,  Ana  pray,  madam,  what  do  I  deserve? 
Hyp,  Poor  Flora!  thou  art  fatigued  indeed, 

but  f 'shall  find  a  way  to  thank  thee  tor\. 


Flora,  And  now,  madam,  pray  what  do 
you  propose  will  be  the  end  of  our  journey? 

Hjrp,  Why,  now  I  hope  the  end  of  my 
wisbes--'Don  Philip,  I  need  not  tell  you  bow 
far  he  is  in  my  heart. 

Flora,  No,  your  sweet  usage  of  him  told 
me  that  long  enough  ago;  but  now,  it  seems, 
you  think  lit  to  confess  it;  and  what  is  it  you 
love  him  for,  pray? 

Hyp,  His  manner  of  bearing  that  usage. 

Flora,  Ah !  dear  pride !  how  we  love  to 
have  it  tickled!  But  he  does  not  bear  it,  you 
see,  for  he's  coming  post  to  Madrid  to  marry 
another  woman;  nay,  one  he  nerer  saw. 

Hyp,  An  unknown  face  can't  have  very  far 

I  gaged  him. 

Flora.  How  came  he  to  be  eniraged  to  her 
at  all? 

Hyp,  Why,  I  engaged-  him. 
Flora,  To  another! 

Hyp,  To  my  whole  sex,  rather  than  own  I 
loved  him. 

Flora.  Ah!  done  like  a  woman  of  courage. 

Hyp,  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  part- 
ing with  my  power;  besides,  he  took  me  at 
such  an  advantage,  and  pressed  me  so  home 
to  a  surrender.  I  could  have 'tore  him  piecemeal. 

Flora.  Ay!  I  warrant  you,  an  insolent — 
agreeable  puppy.    But  let  us  hear. 

H^p.  nl  ted  thee.  Flora ;  you  know  don 
Philip  wants  no  charm  that  can  recommend 
him.  As  a  lover  in  rank  and  fortune,  I  con- 
fess him  my  superior;  'tis  the  thoughts  of  that 
has  been  a  constant  thorn  upon  my  wishes; 
I  never  saw  him  in  the  humblest  posture,  but 
still  I  fancied  he  secretly  presumed  his  rank 
and  fortune  might  command  me;  this  alwaj^s 
stung  my  pride,  and  made  me  over-act  it: 
nay  sometimes,  when  bis  sufferings  have  al- 
most  drawn  the  tears  into  /'^7'^^^^  '  ^^^^ 
turu'd  the  subject  \R\^hz^^k^:i6ffi^l&^t  or 
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SHE  WOULD  AND  SHE  WOULD  NOT. 
I  belieTe  his 


huxnmM  a  spiteful  tilne,  though 
heart  was  breaking. 

Flora.  But,  love  be  praised,  your  proud 
stomach's  come  down  for  it. 

H/p.  Indeed,  His  not  altogether  so  high  as 
*lwas.  In  a  word,  his  last  letter  set  roe  at  my 
wit*s  end,  and  when  I  came  to  myself,  you 
may  remember  you  thought  me  bewitched,  for 
I  immediately  called  for  my  boy*s  clothes,  and 
so  rode  afler  him. 

Flora,  Why  truly,  madam^  as  to  your  wits, 
I've  not  much  altered  my  opinion  of  'em,  for 
I  can*t  see  what  vou  propose  by  it. 

Hfp.  My  whole  design,  Flora,  lies  in  this 
portmanteau,  and  these  breeches. 

Flora.  A  notable  design,  no  doubt;  but 
prjjy  let's  hear  it 

Hjp.  Why,  I  do  propose  to  be  twice  mar- 
ried between  'em. 
*  Flora,  How!  twice? 

Hj-p.  By  the  help  of  the  portmanteau  I  in- 
tend to  marry  myself  to  don  Philip's  new  mis- 
tress, and  then— put  off  my  breeches  and 
marry  him. 

Flora*  Now  I  begin  to  take  ye:  but  pray 
what's  in  the  portmanteau?  and  how  came 
you  by  it? 

Hfp,  I  hired  one  to  steal  it  from  his  scr- 
yant  at  the  last  inn  we  lay  at  in  Toledo:  in 
it  are  jewels  of  value,  presents  to  my  bride, 
gold,  good  store,  settlements,  and  credential 
Iclters  to  certify  that  the  bearer  ^which  I  in 
tend  to  be  myselH  is  don  Philip,  only  son 
and  heir  of  don  Fernando  de  las  Torres,  now 
residing  at  Seville,  whence  we  came. 

Flora,  A  very  smart  undertaking,  by  my 
troth  :  and  pray,  madam,  what  part  am  I  to  act? 

Hjrp,  IVly  woman  still;  when  1  can't  lie  for 
myself  you  are  to  do  it  for  me,  in  the  person 
oi  a  cousin-gcrman. 
flora.  And  my  name  is  to  be — 
Hjrp.  Don  Quzman,  Diego,  MendeZ|  or  what 
you  please ;  be  your  own  godfather. 

Flora,  'Egad,  I  begin  to  like  it  mightily; 
this  may  prove  a  ^ery  pleasant  adventure,  if 
'  we  can  but  come  off  without  fighting,  which, 
by  the  way,  I  don't  easily  perceive  we  shall; 
for  to  be  sure  don  Philip  will  make  the  devil 
to  do  with  us  when  he  finds  himself  here  be- 
fore he  comes  hither. 
Hjrp,  O  let  me  alone  to  give  biro  satisfaction. 
Flora,  I'm  afraid  it  must  be  alone,  if  you 
do  give  him  satisfaction;  for  my  part  I  can 
push  no  moxt  than  I  can  swim. 

Hjrp.  But  you  can  bully,  upon  occasion. 
Flora.  I  can  scold  when  my  blood's  up. 
Hjrp.  That's  the  same  thing.    Bullying  in 
breechesy  would  be  scolding  in  petticoats. 

Flora.  Say  ye  so:  why  then  do  look  to 
yourself;  if  I  don't  give  you  as  good  as  you 
bring,  I'll  be  content  to  wear  breeches  as  long 
as  I  live.  Well,  madam,  now  you  have  open*d 
the  plot,  pray  when  is  the  play  to  begin  r 

Hyp.  I  hope  to  have  it  all  over  in  fess  than 
four  oours;  we'll  just  refresh  ourselves  with 
what  the  house  affords,  and  wait  upoQ  my 
father-in-law— How  now!  what  would  this 
fellow  have? — 

Re-enter  Trafpartj. 
Trap,  Servant,  gentlemen,  I  have  taken  nice 
cars  pf  your  nags;  good  cattle  they  are,  by 


[Act!. 

my  troth,  right  and  sound,  I  warrant  'cm; 
they  deserve  care,  and  they  have  had  it,  ud 
shall  have  it  if  they  stay  in  this  house— I  al- 
ways stand  by)  sir,  see  'em  rubbM  down  witk 
my  own  eyes  —  catch  me  trusting  an  ostler, 
ril  give  you  leave  to  fill  for  me,  and  drink 
for  me  too. 

Flora.  I  have  seen  this  fellow  somewkm. 


Trap.  Hey-day!  what,  no  cloth  laid! 
ever  such  attendance!  hey,  house!  tapster! 
landlord !  hey !  \Knock%\  vVhat  was  it  yon 
bespoke,  genliemeq? 

Hjrp,  lieally,  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  have 
almost  forgot  you. 

Trap,  Fsbaw!  dear  sir,  never  talk  of  it;  I 
live  here  hard  )>y— I  have  a  lodging — 1  canH 
call  it  a  lodging  neither — that  is,  I  kave  a— 
sometimes  i  am  here,  and  sometimes  I  an 
there ;  and  so  here  and  there  one  makes  sbift, 
you  know. — Hey !  will  these  people  never  come? 

Hjrp.  You  give  a  very  good  account  of 
yourself,  sir. 

Trap.  O!  nothing  at  all,  sir.  Lord,  sir!— 
was  it  fish  or  flesh,  sir? 

Flora,  Really,  sir,  we  have  bespoke  no- 
thing yet. 

2 rap.  Nothing!  for  shame!  it's  a  sign  yon 
are  young  travellers;  you  don't  know  this 
house,  sir ;  why  ^ey'll  let  you  starve  if  you 
don't  stir,  and  call,  and  that  like  thunder  too 
—Hollo! 

Hjrp.  Ha!  you  eat  here  sometimes,  I  pre- 
sume, sir? 

Trap,  Umph! — Ay,  sir,  that's  as  it  kappens 
— ^I  seldom  eat  at  home,  indeed — ^Hollo! 

Enter  HosL 
Host.  Did  you  call,  gentlemen? 
Trap,  Yes,  and   bawl  too,  sir:  here,  tbe 
gentlemen  are  almost  famished,  and  nobody 
comes  near  'em :  what  have  you  in  the  koiue 
now  that  will  be  ready  presently? 
Host,  Tou  may  have  what  you  please,  sir. 
Hjrp.  Can  you  get  us  a  partridge? 
tiosL  Sir,  we  have  no  partridges;  but  well 
get  yott  what  you  please  in  a  moment:  we 
have  a  very  good  neck  of  mutton,  sir;  if  yon 
please  it  shall  be  clapp'd  down  in  a  momeot. 
Hjrp,  Have  you  no  pigeons  or  chickens? 
Host,  Truly,  sir,  we  have  no  fowl  in  the 
house  at  present ;  if  you  please  you  may  bave 
any  thing  else  in  a  moment. 
Hyp,  Then  pr'ythee  get  us  some youngrabbits. 
Host.  Rabbits!  odd  rabbit  it,  rabbits  are  w 
scarqe  they  are  not  to  be  had  for  money. 
Flora.  Have  you  any  fish? 
^  Host,  Fish !  sir,  I  drqss'd  yesterday  the  finest 
dish  that  ever  came  upon  a  table ;  1  am  sonr 
we  have  none  lef^,  sir;  but,  if  you  please,  yo« 
may  have  any  thing  else  in  a  moment 

Trap.  Plague  on  thee,  bast  thou  notbin^ 
hut  any-thin g-else  in  the  house? 
Host,  Very  good  mutton,  sir. 
Hjrp,  Pr'ythee  get  us  a  saddle^)  then. 
Host,  Don't  you  love  the  neck,  sir? 
Hjrp,  Ha'ye  nothing  in  the  hou«e  bat  tke 
neck? 

HosL  Really,  sir,  we  donH  use  to  be  so  mi- 
provided,  but  at  present  we  have  nothing  ebr  1^ 
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Trap.  *£gad,  it*s  neck  or  notbing^)  bere, 
nr.  Faith,  sir,  I  don't  know  but  a  notbing 
else  nay  be  very  good  meat,  wben  any  tbing 
else  is  not  to  be  bad. 

ff/p.  Then  pr'ytbee,  friend,  let's  bave  tby 
neck  of  mutton  before  tbat  is  gone  too. 

Trap.  Sir,  be  sball  lay  it  down  tbis  minute ; 
m  see  it  done : — gentlemen,  FU  wait  upon  ye 
presently;  for  a  minute  i  must  beg  your  par- 
don, aqd  leave  to  lay  tbe  clotb  myself. 
By  no  means,  sir. 

Trap.  No  ceremony,  dear  sir;  indeed  Til 
do't  [Exeunt  Host,  and  Trappanti. 

Hyp.  Wbat  can  tbis  familiar  puppy  be? 

Flora,  Witb  raucb  ado  I  bave  recollected 
bis  face.  Don't  you  remember,  madam,  about 
two  or  tbree  years  ago,  don  Philip  bad  a  trusty 
lervaot,  called  Trappanti,  tbat  used  now  and 
tlieii  to  slip  a  note  into  your  band,  as  you 
came  from  cburcb? 

H/p.  Is  tbis  be  tbat  Pbilip  tum'd  away  for 
taying  I  was  as  proud  as  a  beauty,  and  bome- 
Ij  enough  to  be  good  bumour'd? 

Flora,  The  very  same,  I  assure  ye;  only, 
^s  vou  see  starving  has  altered  bis  air  a  little. 

Hyp,  Poor  fellow !  I  am  concern'd  for  bim : 
wbat  makes  bim  so  far  from  Seville? 

Flora.  I'm  afraid  all  places  are  alike  to  bim. 

Hyp,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  bim  into 
my  service,  bis  assurance  may  be  useful,  «as 
mj  case  stands. 

Flora.  You  would  not  tell  bim  who  you  are  ? 

Hyp.  There's  no  occasion  for  it  —  I'll  talk 
witb  bim. 

Re-enter  Trappanti. 

7Va/7.  Your  dinner's  upon  tbe  spit,  gentle- 
men, and  tbe  clolb  is  laid  in  the  best  room- 
Are  you  not  for  a  wbet,^)  sir?  Wbat  wine? 
wbat  wioe? — Hc^M 

Flora.  We  give  you  trouble,  sir. 

Trap.  Not  in  tbe  least,  sir.— Hey!  [Knocks, 

Reenter  Host. 
Host.  D'ye  call,  gentkmen? 
Hyp.  Ay;  wbat  wine  have  ye? 
Host  What  sort  you  please,  sir. 
Flora.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  name  it? 

[To  Trappanti. 

Trap.  Nay,  pray,  sir — 
Hyp,  No  ceremony,  dear  sir ;  upon  my  word 
you  shall. 

Trap.  Upon  my  soul,  you'll  make  me  leave 
ye,  eentlemen. 

»b        Come,  come,  no  words!  pr'ytbee,  you 

Trap,  Pshaw!  but  .why  this  amon^  friends 
now?  Here — ^bave  ye  any^  right  Galiaa? 

Host  The  best  in  Spain,  1  warrant  it. 

Trap.  Let's  taste  it;  if  it  be  good,  set  us 
out  balf  a  dozen  bottles  for  dinner. 

Host  Yes,  sir.  [Exit 

Flora,  Who  says  tbis  fellow's  a  starving 
BOW?  On  my  conscience,  the  rogue  has  more 
impudence  than  a  lover  at  midnight. 

[Apart  to  HjpoUia, 

I)  Poz-lianten  in  junpijtg  over  a  hedge  or  ■  fire-biirred 
git^  on  heneliack,  exposo  thcni<clTC3  to  inch  danger, 
that  thcj  are  fiire  either  to  broak  their  neck  or  break 
netbiog;  hence  ibc  ezproasion.  The  nun  i«  easily  un- 

t)  A  m»ktt  ia  one  of  nnverona  expressions  for  taking 
a  glacs  of  brandy,  W.  to  sharpen  the  appetite,  keep 
•m  the  cold;   or  tome  other  such  excuse. 


Hyp,  Hang  bim,  'tis  inoffensive ;  I'll  humour 
bim. — [Apart^  Pray*  (^or  I  find  we  are 
like  to  be  better  acquainted,  therefore  I  hope 
you  won't  take  my  question  ill) — 

Trap,  O,  dear  sir! 

Hyp*  Wbat  profession  may  you  be  of? 
Trap,  Profession,  sir — I — I — Ods  me !  here's 
the  wine. 

Re-enter  Host, 

Come,  fill  out — hold — ^let  me  taste  it  first— ye 
blockhead,  would  ye  have  tbe  gentleman  drink 
before  be  knows  whether  it  be  good  or  not? 
[Drinks'^  Yes,  'twill  do— give  me  the  bottle, 
rll  fill  myself.  Now,  sir,  is  not  that  a  glass 
of  right  wine  ?  [To  HjrpolUa, 

Hyp.  £ztremely  good  indeed — ^But,  sir,  as 
to  my  question. 

Trap.  Vm  afraid,  sir,  tbat  mutton  won't  be 
enougn  for  us  all. 

Hyp,  O,  pray,  sir,  bespeak  wbat  you  please. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  most  bumble  servant.-^ 
Here,  master!  pr'ytbee  get  us— Ha!  ay,  gel  us 
a  dozen  of  poach'd  eggs — a  dozen,  d'ye  bea^ 
— just  to — pop  down  a  little. 

Host.  Yes,  sir.  [Going, 

Trap,  Friend — let  there  be  a  little  slice  of 
bacon  to  every  one  of  'em. 

Host,  Yes,  sir — a  little  thin  slice,  sir? 

[Going, 

Trap,  No,  Jou  dog,  not  too  thin. 
Hyp,  But,  sir  — 

Trap.  Odso!  I  bad  like  to  bave  forgot — 
here,  a — Sancho !  Sancho !  ay,  isn't  your  name 
Sancho? 

Host,  Diego,  sir. 

Trap,  Oh!  ay,  Diego!  that's  trae  indeed, 
Diefio!  Umph! 

Hyp.  I  must  e'en  let  bim  alone;  tbere^s  no 
putting  in  a  word  till  bis  mouth's  full.  [Apart, 

Trap.  Come,  here's  to  thee,  Diego — \7)rinks 
and  fills  again'\  Tbat  I  should  forget  thy 
name  though. 

Host,  No  great  barm,  sir. 

Trap,  Diego,  ha !  a  very  pretty  name,  faith ! 
— think  you  are  married,  are  you  not,  Diego  ? 

Host  Ay,  ay.  sir. 

Trap,  Ilah!  now  many  children? 

Host.  Nine  girls  and  a  boy,  sir. 

Trap.  Hah !  nine  girls  —  Come,  here's  to 
thee  again,  Diego — ^Nine  girls !  a  stirring  wo- 
man, idare  say ;  a  good  housewife,  ha !  Diego  ? 

Host,  Pretty  well,  sir. 

Trap.  Makes  all  her  pickles  herself,  I  war- 
rant ye — Does  she  do  olives  well? 

Host  Will  you  be  pleased  to  taste  'em,  sir  ? 

Trap,  Taste  'em !  humph !  pr'ytbee  let's  bave 
a  plate,  Diego. 

Host,  Yes,  sir. 

Hjrp.  And  our  dinner  as  soon  as  you  please, 

sir;  when  it's  ready,  call  us. 
Host  Yes,  sir.  [Exit, 
Hyp,  But,  sir,  I  was  asking  you  of^  your 

profession. 

Trap,  Profession !  really,  sir,  I  douH  use  to 
profess  much ;  I  am  a  plain  dealing  sort  of  a 
man ;  if  I  say  I'll  serve  a  gentleman,  he  may 
depend  upon  me. 

Flora,  Have  you  ever  served,  sir? 

Trap,  Not  these  two  last  campaigns. 

^P»  How  so  ? 

rrap.  Some  wor^  vj^^^g,  offi- 
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[Act  I 

too  free  in  ipeaking  my  i  told  his  neighbours  be  loved  her  ncTer  tbe 

but  he  was  resolved  she  should 


cer;  1  was  a  little 

mind  to  him, 
Hjtp,  DonH  you  think  of  serving  again^  sir? 
Trap*  If  a  good  post  falls  in  my  way. 
Hyp,   I  believe  1  could  help  you. — Pray, 

sir^  when  you  served  last,  did  you  take  pay 

or  wages? 

Trap,  Pay,  sir! — Yes,  sir,  I  was  paid,  clearM 
subsistence  and  arrears  to  a  farthing. 

Hjp.  And  your  I:ite  commandcr^s  name  was — 
Trap,  Don  Philip  de  las  Torres. 
Hyp.  Of  Seville? 
Trap,  Of  Seville. 

Hyp,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  You 
need  not  be  curious;  for  I  am  sure  you  don^t 
know  me,  though  }  do  you,  and  your  condi- 
tion ;  which  I  dare  promise  you  FII  mend  upon 
our  better  acquaintance.  And  your  first  step 
to  deserve  it,  is  to  answer  me  honestly  to  a 
few  questions:  keep  your  assurance  still;  it 
may  do  me  service,  I  shall  like  you  better  for 
it:  come,  here's  to  encourage  you. 

\Gives  him  Money, 

Trap,  Sir,  my  humble  service  to  you. 

Hyp.  Well  said. 

Flora.  Nay,  Til  pass  my  word  he  shan't 
dwindle  into  modesty. 

Trap,  I  never  heard  a  gentleman  talk  better 
in  my  life.  I  have  seen  such  a  soil  of  face 
before,  but  where — I  don't  know,  nor  1  don't 
care.   It's  your  glass,  sir. 

Hyp,  Grammercy!  here,  cousin!  [Drinks 
to  Fior€i\  Come,  now,  what  made  don  Philip 
turn  you  out  of  his  service?  Why  did  you 
leave  him? 

Trap.  Twas  time,  I  think ;  his  wits  had  left 
him — the  man  was  mad. 
Hyp,  Mad! 

Trap,  Ay,  stark  mad — in  love. 

-fiTr/?.  In  love!  How  pray? 

Trap.  Very  deep — up  to  the  ears,  over  head, 
drown  d  by  this  time,  he  would  in — I  would 
have  had  him  stopp'd  when  he  was  up  to  the 
middle. 

Hyp.  What  was  she  he  was  in  love  with  ? 

Trap.  The  devil! 

Hyp,  So!  now  for  a  very  ugly  likeness  of 
ray  own  face.  What  sort  of  a  devil?  [Aside. 

Trap,  The  damning  sort — a  woman. 

jyV/y.  Had  she  no  name? 

rrap.  Her  Christian  nan^^'was  donna  Hy- 
polita:  but  her  proper  name  was  Shitllecock. 

Flora.  How  d'ye  like  that? 

[Apart  to  Hypolita. 

Hyp.  Pretty  well.  [Apewt\  Was  she  hand- 
somer 

Trap.  Umph! — so.  so! 

Flora.  How  d'ye  like  tbat?  [Apart. 

Hyp.  Umph! — so, so!  [Apart']  Had  she  wit? 

Trap,  Sometimes. 

Hyp,  Good  humour? 

Trap,  Very  seldom. 

Hyp,  Proud? 

Trap,  Ever. 

^P'  Was  she  honest? 

Trap.  Very  proud. 

Hyp.  What!  had  she  no  good  qualities? 
Trap,  Faith!  I  don't  remember  'em. 
Hyp.  Hah !  d'ye  think  she  loved  him  ? 
Trap.  If  she  did,  'twas  as  the  cobler  loved 
Hyp.  How  was  that?  [bis  wife. 

Trap,  Why  he  beat  her  thrice  a  day,  and 


worse;  nut  ne  was  resolved  sbe  sbould  never 
know  it. 

Hyp.  Did  she  use  him  so  very  ill? 
Trap.  Like  a  jade. 

Flora,  How  dye  do  now?  [Apart 

Hyp.  I  don't  know — metbinks  I  —  \Apari\ 
But  sure!  What!  was  she  not  handsome,  say  ycr 

Trap,  A  devilish  tongue. 

Hyp.  Was  she  ugly? 

Flora.  Ay,  say  that  at  your  peril.  [Aside, 

Hyp.  what  was  she?   How  did  she  look? 

Trap.  Look!  Why,  faitb,  the  woman  look'd 
very  well  when  she  had  a  blush  in  her  face. 

Hyp.  Did  she  often  blush  ? 

Trap.  I  never  saw  her. 

Flora*  How  d'ye  like  the  picture,  madam? 

[Apart. 

Hyp,  I  am  as  humble  as  an  offending  lover. 

[Aparl, 

Re-enter  Host. 
Host  Gentlemen,  your  dinner's  upon  table. 

[ExiL 

Hyp,  That's  well !  Come,  sir,  at  dinner  lH 
give  you  further  instructions  how  you  may 
serve  yourself  and  me. 

Trap,  Come,  sir.  [To  Flora. 

Flora.  Nay,  dear  sir,  no  ceremony. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant. 
[As  they  are  going,  Hypolita  stops  them. 

Hyp.  Come  back;  heres  one  I  don't  care 
should  see  me. 

Trap.  Sir,  the  dinner  will  be  (x>ld. 

Hyp,  Do  you  eat  it  hot  then;  we  are  not 
hungry. 

Trap,  Sir,  your  humble  servant  again.  [Exit 
Flora.  You  seem  concem'd;  who  is  il? 
Hyp,  My  brother  Octavio,  as  I  live — Come 
this  way,  [^^J' 

Enter  Octavio  and  a  Servant, 
Oct.  Jasper,  run  immediately  to  Rosara's 
woman,  teU  her  I  am  just  come  to  town,  slip 
that  note  into  her  hand,  and  stay  for  an  answer. 
Flora,  "Tis  he.  [Apart  to  HypoUta. 

Re-enter  Host,  conducting  Don  Phuip. 
Host,  Here,  sir,  please  to  walk  this  way. 
Flora.  And  don  Philip,  by  Jupiter!  [Apart. 
DonP,   \Vben   my   servant  comes,  send 
him  to  me  immediately. 
HosL  Yes,  sir. 

Hyp.  Nay,  then  it's  time  for  us  to  make 
ready — Allons ! 

[Apart,  Exeunt  Hypolita  and  Flora. 

Oct,  Don  Philip ! 

DonP.  Dear  Octavio! 

Oct  What  lucky  point  of  the  compass  couU 
blow  us  upon  one  another  so  ? 

Don  P.  Faith !  a  wind  very  contrary  to  m) 
inclination:  but  the  worst  I  see  blows  some 
good;  I  am  ovcrjoy'd  to  see  you. — But  v»bal 
makes  you  so  far  from  the  army  ? 

Oct,  O,  friend,  such  an  unfortunate  otca- 
sion,  yet  such  a  lucky  discovery !  such  a  mix- 
ture of  joy  and  torment  no  poor  dog  upon 
earth  was  ever  plagued  'with. 

DonP,  Unricldle,  pray. 

Oct,  Don't  you  remember,  about  six  months 
ago,"  I  wrote  you  word  of  a  dear,  delidom, 
sprightly  creature,  tha^  I  had  bombarded  for 
a  wTiolc  sumv^^^^^^f^^C 
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BonP,  I  remember. 

Oct  Tliat  same  silly,  stubborn^  charralog 
aagel  now  ca|>itulates. 

Don  P.  Then  sbe*5  taken. 

OcL  I  caoH  tell  that;  for  you  must  know, 
her  perfidious  father,  contrar]^  to  his  treaty 
with  me,  and  her  inclination,  is  going  to — 

Don  P.  Marry  her  to  another  r 

OcL  Of  a  better  estate  than  mine,  it  seems. 
Tliere*s  her  express;  read  it. 

Htpolita,  Flora,  and  TaAPPAMTi,  appear 
in  tfie  Balcony. 
Flora,  Trappanti,  there's  your  old  master. 

[^AparL 

Trap.  Ay,  I  know  him  again:  but  i  may 
dance  to  tell  him  he  did  not  know  a  good 
servant  when  he  had  him.  [^Apart. 

Don  P.  [Reads]  Mj  father  has  concluded 
a  match  fir  me  with  one  I  never  saw,  and 
intends  in  two  days  to  perfect  it;  the  gen- 
tleman is  expected  every  hour*  In  the  mean 
time,  if  you  know  any  friend  that  has  a 
better  title  to  me^  advise  him  forthwith  to 
put  in  his  claim:  I  am  almost  out  of  my 
senses;  which  yoi^U  easily  believe,  when  I 
teU  you,  if  such  a  one  should  make  haste, 
I  shan^t  have  time  to  refuse  him  any  thing. 

Hjp,  How's  this?  {Apart. 

Don  P.  No  name. 

Oct,  She  never  would  trust  it  in  a  letter. 

Floral  If  this  should  be  don  Philip's  mis- 
Ires*!  [Apart, 

Trap.  Sir,  you  may  take  my  word  it  is;  I 
know  the  lady,  and  what  the  neighbours  say 
of  her.  [Apart. 

DonP,  What  will  you  do  in  this  caseP 

Oct,  That  I  don't  yet  know ;  1  have  just 
lent  my  servant  to  tell  her  I  am  come  to  town, 
and  beg  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  her:  I 
lon^  to  see  her :  I  warrant  the  poor  fool  will 
be  so  soft  and  bumble,  now  she's  in  a  fright 

DonP.  What  will  you  propose  at  your 
meeting  her? 

Oct,  I  douh  know,  may  be  another  meet- 
iD^:  at  least  it  will  come  to  a  kind  look,  a 
ld«y  good  by,  and  a  sigh! — ah!  if  i  can  but 
persuade  her  to  run  away  with  me. 

DonP.  Consider! 

Oct,  Ah!  so  I  do;  what  a  pleasure  'twould 
be  to  have  ber  steal  out  of  her  bed  in  a  sweet, 
moonshiny  nifht!  to  hear  her  come  pat,  pat, 
pat,  along  in  her  slippers,  with  nothing  but  a 
tbin  silk  nigbt'gown  loose  about  hei* ;  and  in 
tbis  tempting  dress  to  have  her  jump  into  my 
arms  brealbiess  with  fear. 

DonP,  Octavio,  1  envy  thee;  thou  art  the 
happiest  man  in  thy  temper — 

Oct^  And  tfaou  art  the  most  alter'd  I  ever 
knew:  pr'ythee  what  makes  thee  so  much  upon 
the  hum-drum ?i)  Well,  are  my  sister  and 
you  come  to  a  right  understanding  yet?  When 
do  you  marry? 

Don  P.  IVly  condition,  Octavio,  is  very  much 
Tike  your  mistress's :  ^he  is  ffoing  to  marry 
tbe  man  she  never  saw,  and  I  the  woma 

Oct,  *Sdeath !  you  make  me  tremble:  I  hope 
not  my  mistress. 

Don  A  Thy  mistress !  that  were  an  idle 
fear;  Madrid's  a  wide  place.  —  Or  if  it  were 
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(she  lovinff  you^,  my  friendship  and  my 
nour  would  oblige  me  to  desist. 

Oct,  That's  generous  indeed!  But  still  you 
amaze  me.  Are  you  quite  broke  olT  with  my 
sister?  I  hope  she  has  given  you  no  reason 
to  forget  her? 

DonP,  The  most  severe  that  erer  beauty 
printed  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  coldness  unac* 
countable  to  sense. 

Oct,  Pshaw!  dissembled. 

Don  P.  I  can't  think  it;  lovers  are  sooik 
flattered  into  hope;  but  she  appeared  to  me 
indifferent  to  so  nice  a  point,  that  she  has 
ruined  me  without  the  trouble  of  resolving  it. 

Oct.  For  all  her  usage  of  you,  I'll  be  racked 
if  she  did  not  love  you. 

DonP,  I  rather  think  she  hated  me:  how> 
ever,  now  'tis  past,  and  I  must  endeavour  to 
think  no  more  of  her. 

OcL  Then  you  are  determined  to  marry 
(his  other  lady  ? 

DonP,  That^s  my  business  to  Madrid. 

Trap,  Which  shall  be  done  to  your  hand. 

[Apart 

Don  P,  Besides,  I  am  now  obliged  hj  contract. 
Oct,  Then  (though  she  be  my  sister)  may 
some  jealous,  old,  ill-natured  dog  revenge  your 
quarrel  to  her. 
DonP,  Come,  forget  it 

J' Exeunt  Hypolita,  Flora,  and  Trappanti, 
cL  With  all  my  heart;  let's  go  in  and 
drink  ^our  new  mistress's  health.  vVhen  do 
you  visit  her? 

DonP,  I  intended  it  immediately;  but  an 
unlucky  accident  has  binder'd  me;  one  of  my 
servants  fell  sick  upon  the  road,  so  that  I  am 
forced  to  make  shift  with  one,  and  he  is  the 
most  negligent,  sottish  rogue  in  nature,  has 
left  the  portmanteau,  where  all  my  writings 
and  letters  of  concern  are,  behind  him  at  tbe 
last  town  we  lay,  so  that  I  can't  properl}'  visit 
the  lady  or  ber  father  till  I  am  able  to  assure 
them  who  I  am. 

OcL  Why  don't  you  go  back  yourself  to 
see  for  'em? 

Don  P,  I  have  sent  my  servant;  for  I  am 
really  tired:  I  was  loath  to  appear  too  much 
concern'd  for  *em,  lest  the  rascal  should  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  run  away  with  'em. 

Re-enter  a  Servant  to  Octayio* 
OcL  How  now? 

Serv,  Here's  an  answer,  sir.  [Gives a  Letter. 
Oct,  My  dear  friend,  1  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons, I  must  leave  you  this  minute ;  the  kind 
creature  has  sent  for  me ;  I  am  a  soldier,  you 
know,  and  orders  must  be  obeyM;  when  I 
come  off  duty,  I'll  immediately  wait  upon  you« 
[To  Don  Philip. 
DonP,  You'll  fmd  me  here,  or  hear  of  me: 
adieu.  [Exit Ociavio'\  Here,  bouse! 

Re-enter  HosL 
Pr'ythee  see  if  my  servant  be  come  yet 

HosL  I  believe  he  is,  sir;  is  be  not  in  blue? 

DonP*  Ay,  where  is  the  sot? 

HosL  Just  refreshing  himself  with  a  glass 
at  the  gate. 

DonP,  Pray  tell  the  gentleknan  Fd  speak 
with  him.  [Exit  Host]  In  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  there  is  not  a  greater  plague  than  ser- 
yants.   Hey,  Soto!  Soto! 
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Enter  Soto,  drunk* 

Soio.  Did  \'ou  please  to — such!  —  call,  sir? 

Don  P. the  reason,  blockhead,  I 
must  always  wait  upon  you  thus? 

4$'o/o.  Sir,  1  did  not  know  any  thing  of  it ; 
I — I — came  as  soon  as  you  se — se — se — sent 
for  me. 

Don  P.  And  why  not  without  s<;nding,  sir? 
Did  you  think  I  ekpected  no  answer  to  the 
business  1  sent  you  about? 

Soto*  Yes,  sir — I  did  think  you  would  be 
willing — that  is — to  have  an  account — so  1  staid 
to  take  a  glass  at  the  door,  because  I  would 
not  be  out  of  the  way — huh !  # 

Don  P.  You  are  drunk,  rascal — whereas  the 
portmanteau  ? 

Soto,  Sir,  I  am  here — if  you  please,  Fll  give 
you  the  whole  account  how  the  matter  is — huh! 

Don  P.  Speak,  villain.  ■  [Striken  him. 

Soto,  I  will,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can  put  my 
words  into  an  intelligible  order;  I  an^t  run- 
ning away,  sir. 

Don  P.  To  the  point,  sirrah! 

Soto,  Not  of  your  sword,  dear  sir. 

Don  P.  Sirrah,  be  brief,  or  Til  murder  you ; 
whereas  the  portmanteau? 

Soto,  Sir,  as  I  hope  to  breathe,  I  made  all 
the  strictest  search  in  the  world,  and  drank  at 
every  house  upon  the  road,  going  and  coming, 
and  askM  about  it;  and  so  at  last,  as  I  was 
coming  within  a  mile  of  the  town  here,  I 
found  then  — 

DonP,  What? 

Soto,  That  it  must  certainly  be  lost. 

DonP,  Dog!  <|'ye  think  ibis  must  satisfy 
me?  [Beats  him. 

Solo,  Lord,  sir,  you  won^t  hear  reason — 
Are  you  sure  you  han*t  it  about  you  ?  —  If  I 
know  any  thin^  of  it,  I  wish  I  may  he  burnt. 

Don  P,  Villain !  your  life  can*t  make  me  sa- 
tisfaction. 

Soto,  No,  sir,  that^s  hard — a  man's  life  canH 
— for  my  part — I — I — 

Don  P,  Why  do  I  vent  my  r^ge  against  a 
sot,  a  clod  of  earth  ?  I  should  accuse  myself 
for  trusting  him. 

Soto,  Sir  — 

DonP,  Be  dumb! 

Soto,  Abuh!  Yes. 

Don  P,  If  this  rascal  had  stole  it,  sure  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  coMe  back  again 
— I  am  confounded!  Neither  don  Manuel  nor 
his  daughter  know  me,  nor  any  of  his  family. 
If  I  should  not  visit  him  till  I  can  receive  fresh 
letters  from  my  father,  hell  in  the  mean  time 
think  himself  affronted  by  my  neglect — What 
shall  I  do?  Suppose  I  go  and  tell  him  my 
misfortune,  and  beg  his  patience  till  we  can 
hear  again  from  Seville.  I  must  think!  Hey, 
Soto !  \JE,x;iL 

Soto,  I  had  rather  bought  a  portmanteau 
oul  of  my  own  pocket,  than  had  such  a  life 
about  it  /  [Exit, 

Re-enter  Hypolita,  Flora,  and  Trappakti. 

Trap,  Hold,  sir,  let  me  touch  up  your  fore- 
top^  a  little. 

Hjp,  Well,  Trappanti,  you  know  yout*  bu- 
siness ;  and  if  I  marry  the  lady,  you  know  my 
promise  too.  % 

Trap,   Sir,  I  shall  remember  *em  both-^ 

j)  Foro-lop  ii  th«  hair  on  tk«  fore  part  of  the  head. 


Odso  1  I  had  like  to  have  forgot — Here,  bouse! 
a  bason  and  washball — ^IVe  a  rasor  about  ae. 
-Hey!  [KnocU 

Hjp,  What's  the  matter? 

Trap,  Sir,  you  are  not  shaved. 

Hjrp,  Shaved! 

Trap,  Ever  while  you  live,  sir,  go  wilb  a 
smooth  chin  to  your  mistress.  Hey !  [K/iorlu. 

Hjfp,  This  puppy  does  so  plague  me  witb 
his  impertinence,  I  shall  laugn  out,  and  dis- 
cover myself.  \Aside, 

Trap,  Why,  Diego!  XKnocltM. 

Hjp,  Pshaw !  pr'ylhee  donH  stand  fooling 
weVe  in  haste. 

Flora,  Ay,  ay,  shave  another  time. 

Trap,  Nay,  what  you  please,  sir;  tout 
beard  is  not  much,  you  may  wear  It  lo-djj. 

[Taking  her  by  Oie  Chku 

Flora,  Ay,  and  to-i.iorrow  too:  pray,  sr, 
will  you  see  the  coach  ready,  and  put  in  the 
things  ? 

Trap*  Sir,  Fll  see  the  coach  ready,  and  put 
in  the  things.  \_ExiL 
Flora,  Come,  madani,  courage;  now  lets 
do  something  for  the  honour  of  our  sex,  give 
a  proof  of  our  parts,  and  tell  mankind  ve 
can  contrive,  fatigue,  bustle,  and  bring  abodt 
as  well  as  the  best  of  Vra* 

Hyp,  Well  said,  Flora  *  for  the  honour  of 
our  sex  be  it  then,  and  let  the  grave  dons 
think  themselves  as  wise  as  they  please;  but 
nature  knows  there  goes  more  wit  tb  the  ma- 
nagement of  some  amours,  than  the  liardeA 
pomt  in  politics. 

Therefore  to  men  tb*  affair  of  state's  conltnM,  \ 
W^isely  to  us  the  state  of  love*s  assignM,  > 
As  love*s  the  weightier  business  of  mankind.) 

{Exeunt 

ACT  n. 

Scene  L — Don  Makuel*s  House, 
Enter  RoSARA  and  Viletta. 

f7/.  Hear  reason. 

Ros.  Talk  of  Octavio  then. 

yU,  How  do  you  know  but  the  genlleroaa 
your  father  designs  you  for,  may  prove  as 
pretty  a  fellow  as  he  r  if  you  should  happea 
to  like  him  as  well. 

Ros.  Do  you  expect  Octavio  should  thank 
you  for  this  ? 

yn.  The  gentleman  is  no  fool. 

Ros,  HeMl  bate  any  one  that  is  not  a  frimd 
to  his  love. 

ViL  Han^  *em,  say  I :  but  canH  one  quencb 
the  thirst  without  jumping  into  the  river?  Is 
there  no  difference  between  cooling  and  drown- 
ing? If  Octavio  must  be  the  man,  I  say,  lei 
don  Philip  be  the  husband. 

Ros.  1  tell  you,  fool,  V\\  have  no  man  bai 
a  husband,  ana  no  husband  but  Octavio:  when 
you  find  I  am  weary  of  him,  Fll  give  yoa 
leave  to  talk  to  me  of  somebody  else. 

F'il,  In  vain,  I  see.— I  ha'  done,  madam — 
one  must  have  time  to  be  wise ;  but  in  tie 
mean  while  what  do  ye  resolve?  Positirelj- 
not  to  marry  don  Philip. 

Ros.  I  don*t  know  what  I  shali  do,  till  I 
see  Octavio ;  when  did  he  say  be  would  be  kere  ? 

yiU  Oh !  I  dare  not  tell  you,  madam. 

Ros,  Why? 

F'il,  I  am  bribed  tq  the  contrary. 
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FiL  OcUvio !   be  jnst  now^  sent  me  ibis  |  seem  wicked :  hussy ,  you  shall  confess  for 


lonely  piece  of  gold,  not  to  tell  you  what  time 
he  would  be  here. 

.  Bm.  Nay  then,  Vilella,  here  are  two  pieces 
that  are  twice  as  lovely ;  tell  roe  when  I  shall 
see  liiiii. 

FiL  Umpb !  these  are  lovely  pieces  indeed. 

[Smiiin^. 

Mas.  When,  Viletta? 

fiL  flaye  you  no  more  of  'em,  madam  ?  ^ 

Mas.  Pshaw !  there,  take  purse  and  all ;  will 
thai  content  thee  ? 

^il  0!  dear  madam,  I  should  be  uncon- 
jdonahle  to  desire  more;  hut  really  I  was 
willing  to  have  *em  all  first.  [Courtesjring, 

/{oj. When  will  he  come? 

FiL  Why  the  poor  gentleman  has  been 
hankering  about  the  house  this  quarter  of  an 
koiir;  hut  I  did  not  observe,  madam,  you 
were  willing  to  see  him,  till  you  had  con- 
Tinced  me  by  so  plain  a  proof. 

Bos,  Where's  m^  father? 

FU,  Fast  asleep  m  the  great  chair. 

A».  Fetch  him  in  then  before  he  wake^ 

FiL  Let  him  wake,  his  habit  will  protect  him. 

Rob.  His  habit! 

FiL  Ajy  madam,  he's  turn'd  friar  to  come 
at  you:  if  your  father  surprises  us,  I  have  a 
lie  ready  to  back  him — ^His^  Octavio,  you  may 
enter. 

Enter  Octavio,  in  a  Friar^s  Habit 
OcL  AAer  a  thousand,  frights  and  fears,  do 
I  live  to  see  my  dear  Rosara  once  again,  and 
kind? 

itos.  W^hat  shall  we  do,  Octavio? 

%  [Looking  kindly  on  him* 

_  QcL  Kind  creature!  do!  why  as  lovers 
should  do;  what  nobody  can  undo;  let's  run 
away  this  minute »  tie  ourselves  fast  in  the 
chureh-knot,  and  defy  fathers  and  mothers, 

Ro*.  And  fortunes  too? 

OcL  Pshaw!  we  shall  have  it  one  day: 
Aey  must  leave  their  money  behind  'em. 

Suppose  you  first  try  my  father'^  good 
nature  ?  You  know  he  once  encouraged  your 
addresses. 

.  OcL  First  let's  be  fast  married;  perhaps  he 
may  be  good-natured  when  he  can't  help  it; 
whip  a  suit  of  night-clolhes  into  your  pocket, 
and  let's  march  olf  in  a  body  together, 

Ros.  Ah !  my  father. 

OcL  Dead! 

FiL  To  your  function. 

Enter  Don  Manuel. 
BonM.  VilelU. 
FiL  Sir. 

DonM,  Where's  my  daughter? 

FiL  Hist,  don't  disturb  her. 

Don  M.  Disturb  her!  why  what's  the  matter? 

FiL  She's  at  confession,  sir. 

Don  Confession !  1  don't  like  that; 
young  woman  ought  to  have  no  sins  at  all, 

FiL  Ah!  dear  sir,  there's  no  living  with- 
out 'em. 

Don  M.  1  find  her  aversion  to  the  marriage 
I  have  proposed  her,  has  put  her  upon  dis- 
obedient thoughts:  there  can  be  no  confession 
without  guilt. 

FiL  Nor  no  pardon,  sir,  without  confession. 

Don  M.  Fidc!le  faddle!  I  won't  have  her 


her ;  1*11  have  her  send  her  sins  by  you  ,  you 
know  'em,  I'm  sure ;  but  Til  know  'what  the 
friar  has  got  out  of  her. — Save  you,  father. 
OcL  Bless  you,  son. 

Don  M.  How  now,  whafs  become  of  father 
Benedict?    Why  is  not  he  here? 

FiL  Sir,  he  is  not  well,  and  so  desired  this 
gentleman,  his  brother  here,  to  ofTiciate  for  him*. 

Don  M,  He  seems  very  young  for  a  con- 
fessor. 

FiL  Ay,  sir!  he  has  not  been  long  at  it. 
OcL  Nor  don't  desire  to  be  long  in  it;  1 
hope  1  understand  it  well  enough  to  make  a 
fool  of  my  old  don  here.  {Asfdc, 
Don  Ml  Well,  sir!  how  do  you  find 'the 
pulse  of  iniquity  beat  there  ?  VVhat  sort  oi 
sin  has  she  most  stomach  to? 

OcL  Why  truly,  sir,  vre  have  all  frailties, 
and  your  daughter  has  had  most  powerful 
temptations. 

Jjon  M,  Nay,  the  devil  has  been  very  busy 
with  her  these  two  days. 

OcL  She  has  told  me  a  most  lamentable  story. 
Don  M.  Ten  to  one  but  this  lamentable 
story  proves  a  most  damnable  lie. 

OcL  Indeed,  son,  I  find  by  her  confession, 
that  you  are  much  to  blame  for  your  tyran- 
nical government  of  her. 

DonM,  Hey-day!  what  has  the  jade  been 
inventing  sins  for  me,  and  confessing  'em 
instead  of  her  own  ?  Let  me  come — she  shall 
be  iock'd  up  till  she  repents  'em  too* 

OcL  Son,  forbear:  this  is  now  a  corrobo- 
ration of  your  guilt:  this  is  inhuman* 

DonM,  Sir,  1  have  done:  but  pray,  if  you 
please,  let's  come  to  the  point:  what  are  these 
terrible  cruelties  that  this  tender  lady  accuses 
me  of? 

OcL  Nay,  sir,  mistake  her  not:  she  did  not, 
with  any  malicious  design,  expose  your  faults, 
but  as  her  own  depended  on  'em:  her  frail- 
ties were  the  consequence  of  your  cruelty. 

Don  M,  Let's  have  'em  both  antecedent  and 
consequent. 

OcL  Why  she  confessed  her  first  maiden, 
innocent  affection,  had  long  been  settled  upon 
a  young  gentleman,  whose  love  to  her  you 
once  encouraged;  and  after  their  most  solemn 
vows  of  mutual  faith,  you  have  most  barbar- 
ously broke  in  upon  her  hopes,  and  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  her  peace,  contracted  her  to  a 
man  she  never  saw. 
Don  M*  Very  good,  I  see  no  harm  in  all  this. 
OcL  Methinks  the  welfare  of  a  daughter, 
sir,  might  be  of  weight  enough  to  make  you 
serious. 

DonJf,  Serious  1  so  I  am ^  sir;  what  the 
devil  must  I  needs  be  melancholy  because  I 
have  got  her  a  good  husband? 

OcL  Her  inelancholy  may  tell  you,  sir,  she 
can't  think  him  a  good  one. 

Don  M,  Sir,  I  understand  thinking  better 
than  she,  and  I'll  make  her  take  my  word. 

OcL  What  have  yoU  to  object  against  the 
man  she  likes? 
DonM.  The  mam  I  liket 
OcL  Suppose  the  unhappy  youth  she  loves 
should  throw  himself  dist^racted  at  your  feet, 
and  try  to  melt  you  into  pity. 
Don  M.  Ay  I  That's  if  he  can. 
OcL  You  would  g^fecfs^,iij:*6|^g)^  tear  him. 
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Don  M.  Sir,  I  sball  not  refuse  him  any 
tiling;  that  I  am  sure  will  signify  nothing. 

Ocl*  Were  you  one  moment  to  reflect  upon 
the  pangs  which  separated  lovers  feel,  \vere 
nature  dead  in  you,  that  thought  might 
wake  her. 

DonM,  Sir,  when  i  am  ask'd  to  do  a  thing 
I  have  not  a  mind  to  do,  my  nature  sleeps 
like  a  top  < 

OcL  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  this  obsti- 
nacy obliges  me,  as  a  churchman,  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  your  duty:  and  to  let  you  know 
too,  you  ought  to  pay  more  reverence  to  our 
order. 

•  Don  M,  Sir,  I  am  ndt  afraid  of  the  sin  of 
marrying  my  daughter  to  the  best  advantage: 
ami  so  if  you  please,  father,  you  may  walk 
home  again — woen  any  thing  lies  upon  ray 
conscicoicc  Fll  send  for  you. 

Oct,  Nay  then,  *tis  time  to  claim  a  lover^s 
right,  and  to  tell  you,  sir,  the  man  that  dares 
to  ask  Rosara  from  me  is  a  villain. 

\Throivs  off  his  disguise. 

ViU  So!  here  will  be  fine  work!  [Aside. 

DonM,  Octavio!  the  devil! 

OcL  You'll  find  me  one,  unless  you  do  me 
speedy  justice:  since  not  the  bonds  of  honour, 
nature,  nor  submissive  reason  can  oblige  you, 
[  am  reduced  to  take  a  surer,  shorter  way, 
and  force  you  to  be  just.  I  leave  you,  sir, 
to  think  on  t.  \JValks  about  angriljr, 

DonM.  Ah!  here*s  a  confessor!  ah!  that 
jade  of  mine — and  that  other  jade  of  my  jade*s 
— here  has  been  rare  doings! — Well!  it  shan't 
hold  long,  madam  shall  be  noosed  to-morrow 
morning — Ha!  sir's  in  a  great  passion  here, 
but  it  won't  do— those  long  strides,  don,  will 
never  bring  you  the  sooner  to  your  mictress 
— Rosara!  step  into  that  closet,  and  fetch  my 
spectacles  off  the  table  there.  Turn,  turn !  [Sings. 

Fil.  1  don't  like  the  old  gentleman's  looks. 

[Aside, 

Ros.  This  obstinacy  of  yours,  m^  dear 
father,  you  shall  find  runs  in  the  family. 
[Exit  Roscwa^  and  Don  Manuel  locks  her  in. 

DonM.  Tum!  dum!  dum!  [Sings. 

Oct.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you,  as  your  near- 
est friend,  to  defer  this  marriage  for  three  days. 

DonM.  Turn!  tum!  tum! 

P^il.  Sir,  YOU  have  lock'd  my  mistress  in. 

[Pertljr. 

DonM,  Tum!  dum!  dum! 

f^il.  If  you  please  to  lend  me  the  key,  sir, 
rU  let  her  out 

DonM.  Tum!  dum!  dum! 

Oct.  Ycu  might  afford  me  at  least,  as  1  am 
a  gentleman,  a  civil  answer,  sir. 

DonM.  Why  then,  in  one  word,  sir,  you 
shall  not  marry  my  daughter;  and  as  ^rou  are 
a  gentleman,  Pm  sure  you  wont  think  it  good 
manners  to  slay  in  my  house,,  when  I  sub- 
missively beg  of  you  to  walk  out.  ^ 

Oct.  Vou  are  the  father  of  my  mistress,  and 
something,  sir,  too  old,  to  answer  as  you 
ought,  this  wronc;  therefore  I'll  look  for  re- 
paration where  1  can  with  honour  take  it; 
and  since  you  have  obliged  me  to  leave  your 
house,  I'll  watch  it  carefully,  I'll  know  who 
dares  enter  it.   This,  sir,  be  sure  of,  the  man 

i)  The  children,  in  pitying  irilh  their  topsp  irben 
it  turns  round  with  <uch  rclocitj  M  to  appoar  to  ilasd 
•Ull,  tli«t  il  aloept. 


that  offers  at  Rosara*s  love  shall  have  one  Tir- 
tue,  courage,  at  least;  1*11  be  his  proof  of  that, 
and  (ire  he  steps  before  me,  force  him  to  de- 
serve her.  [Exit  Octavio. 

Don  M,  Ah !  poor  fellow !  he's  mad  now, 
and  does  not  know  what  he  would  be  at:— 
But,'  however,  'twill  be  no  ^arm  to  provide 
against  him-«-Who  waits  there?  \ 

Enter  a  Servimt, 
Run  you  for  an  alguazile,^and  bid  your  fellows 
arm  themselves,  1  eij^ect  mischief  at  my  door 
immediately:  if  Octavio  offers  any  disturbance, 
knock  him  down,  and  bring  him  before  me. 

[Exit  Servant, 

ni.  Hist !  don'l  I  hear  my  mistress's  voice? 
Ros.  [fTithinl  Viletta! 
F'it.  Here !  her^madam — bless  me,  what's  this? 
[Viletta  listens  at  the  Closet  Door,  and 
Rosara  thrusts  a  Billet  to  her  through 
the  Key-hole* 
Ha  !  a  billet — to  Octavio — a — ^faem; 

[puts  it  into  her  Bosom. 
Don  M.  How  now,  hussy ;  what  are  you 
fumbling  about  that  door  for? 

Vil.  Nothing,  sir ;  I  was  only  peeping  to 
see  if  my  mistress  had  done  prayers  yet 

DonM.  Oh!  she  had  as  good  let'em  alone, 
for  she  shall  never  come  out,  'till  she  has 
stomach  enough  ^  to  fall  to  upon  the  man  I 
have  provided  for  her.  But  nark  you,  Mrs. 
Modesty,  was  it  you,  pray,  that  let  in 
that  able  comforter  for  my  babe  of  grace 
there? 

ViL  Yes,  sir,  I  let  him  in.  [Pertfy, 

Don  M.  Did  you  so  ?-^  Ha !  then  if  yon 
please,  madam -fll  let  you  out — go^go— {ct 
a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  pack  up  your  things, 
and  let  me  never  see  that  damnM  ugly  hoc 
of  thine  as  long  as  I  live. 

Vil,  Bless  me,  sir,  you  are  in  a  atOBft 
humour,  that  you  won't  know  when  a  servant 
does  as  she  should  do. 

DonM.  Thou  art  strangely  impudent. 

Fll.  Only  the  furthest  from  it  in  toe  world,  sir. 

Don  M.  Then  I  am  strangely  mistaken: 
didst  not  thou  own  just  now  thou  let'st  him  in? 

ViL  Yes— but  'twas  in  disguise — for  I  did 
not  design  you  should  see  him,  because  I 
know  you  did  not  care  my  mistress  sbonkl 
see  him. 

DonM.  Hah! 

fxX  And  I  knew,  at  the  same  time,  she 
had  a  mind  to  see  him. 
DonM.  Hah! 

Vil.  And  you  know,  sir,  that  the  sin  of 
loving  him  had  lain  upon  her  consdence  a 
great  while;  so  I  thought  it  high  time  ske 
should  come  to  a  thorough  confession. 

jDo/iJIf.  Hah! 

Vil,  So  upon  this,  sir,  as  you  see — — ^I—l 
let  him  in;  that^  all. 

Don  M.  Nay,  if  it  be  so  as  thou  sayVt,  he 
was  a  proper  confessor  indeed. 

Vil.  VVell,  sir,  and  judge  you  now  if  my 
mistress  is  not  beholden  to  me. 

Don.  M.  Oh !  extremely ;  but  youll  go  to 
hell,  my  dear,  for  all  this;  though  perhaps 
you'll  choose  that  place;  I  think  you  never 
much  car'd  for  your  husband's  company;  and 
if  I  don't  mistake,  you  sent  him  to  heaven  ift 
the  old  road.  [Clashl  Hark!  what  noise  is 
«b»t?  •       "  -   
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JSnUt  JhScrMiti,  hasiily. 
fiffw  now?  ^ 

Serv,  O  sa*,  Octavio  hat  set  upon  a  couple 
of  |feBtJemen  just  as  tfaej  were  aiightiDB  out 
of  a  coach  ak  tbedoor;  one  of  them,  1  ^believe, 
is  ]m  ibat  is  to  marry  my  jrouotf  mistress^  [ 
Jicard.  'em  name ;  Fm  afraid  tnere  wiJl  be 
misdiiefi  sir;  there  tbey  are  all  at  it,  belter  skelter. 

JhnM,  Run  into  the  hall,  take  down  my 
bnastf  and  faead>piece,  call  an  oflicer, 
not  tke  neighbours,  me  me  my  great  gun, 
ni  fkoot  him  out  of  the  garret  window. 

^Exit  Don  ManueL 

Enter  Htpolita  ctnd  Flora,  di^'/i^  up  their 
Smrdsi  T&APPAKTi  und  OcTAVio  in  tftc 
Servant^  Hands. 
Hjp,  Bring  him  along^thu  is  such  an  in- 
solence! at  this  rate  JBO  |^ntleman  can  walk 
Ike  streets. 

Flora,  I  suppose,  sir,  your  business  was 
more  with  our  pockets  than  our  persons :  are 
oar  things  safe  r 

Trap,  Ajf  sir,  I  secured  them  as  soon  as 
ertr  1  taw  his  sword  out ;  I  guessM  his  de- 
sign, and  scower'd  off  with  the  portmanteau. 

Hjp.  Vl\  know  BOW  who  set  you  on,  sir. 
'  Oct  IVythee,  young  man,  don*t  be  trou- 
blesome, but  thank  the  rascal  that  knock*d  me 
dowo  for  your  escape. 

Hrp,  Sir,  VI  have  you  know,  if  you  had 
not  been  knockM  down,  I  should  have  owed 
my  escape  to  the  same  arm  to  which  you  would 
bve  owed  the  reward  for  your  insolence.  Pray, 
lir,  what  are  you?   Who  knows  you? 

Oct,  Vm  glad,  at  least,  to  find  His  not  don 
Pbtlip  thafs  my  riTal.  [^Aside, 

Serv.  Sir,  my  master  knows  the  gentleman 
venr  well;  he  Belongs  to  the  army. 

njp.  Then,  sir,  if  youM  have  me  use  you 
ble  a  gentleman,  I  desire  your  meaning  of 
ibose  familiar  questions  you  askM  me  at  the 
coach>side. 

Oct  Faith,  voune  gentleman,  V\\  be  very 
fbort;  I  love  the  lady  you  are  to  marry;  and 
if  you  donH  quit  your  pretences  in  two  hours, 
H  will  entail  prepctual  danger  upon  you  and 
jonr  family. 

Hjp,  Sir,  if  jou  please,  the  danger's  equal 
-'for,  rot  me  if  Vm  not  as  fond  of  cutting 
yonr  throat  as  you  can  be  of  mine. 

Oct.  If  I  were  out  of  these  gentlemens* 
nands,  on  m^  word,  sir,  you  shouMnH  want 
opportunity. 

Hyp,  O!  sir,  these  gentlemen  shall  protect 
neither  of  us;  my  friend  and  TU  be  your  bail 
from  them. 

fhra.  Ay,  sir,  we'll  bail  you;  and  if  you 
please,  sir,  bring  your  friend;  Fm  his:  damn 
we!  wha^  d'ye  think  you  have  boys  to  deal 
with?     ^    ^  ^  J 

,  Oct  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  shall  de- 
sire to  kiss  your  hands,  about  an  hour  hence, 

[fVhispers, 

Flora,  Very  well,  sir;  we'll  meet  you. 

ttjp.  Release  the  genti  eman. 

•pry.  Sir,  we  dare  not,  without  my  master's 
order:  here  he  is,  sir. 

Re-erUer  Don  Manvbl. 
,  ^nM,  How  now,  bully  confessor?  What! 
la  limbo?!). 

0  Skag  for,  confiatd. 


Ifj'p.  Sir,  don  Fernando  de  las  Torres, 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  father,  commanded 
me  to,  deliver  this  into  the  hands  of  bis  most 
dear  and  worthy  friend,  don  Manuel  Grinialdi, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  me  assurance  of 
a  kind  reception. 

Don  M,  Sir,  you  are  thrice  welcome :  let 
me  embrace  ye;  Vta  overjoy'd  to  see  you — 
your  friend,  sir? 

Hyp,  Don  Pedro  Yelada,  my  near  relation, 
who  nas  done  me  the  honour  of  bis  company 
from  Seville,  sir,  to  assist  at  the  solemnity  of 
his  friend's  happiness. 

DonM,  Sir,  you  are  welcome;  I  shall  be 
proud  to  know  you. 

Flora,  You  do  me  honour,  sir. 

Don  M,  1  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  gentlemen  ? 

Hyp,  Not  at  all,  sir;  thanks  to  a  little  skill 
in  the  sword. 

DonM,  I  am  glad  of  it;  however,  give  me 
leave  to  interrupt  our  business  for  a  moment, 
till  I  have  done  you  justice  on  the  person 
that  offered  you  this  insolence  at  my  gate. 

Hfp,  Your  pardon,  sir;  I  understand  he  is 
a  gentleman,  and  beg  you  would  not  let  my 
honour  suffer,  by  receiving  a  lame  reparation 
from  the  law. 

DonM,  A  pretty  mettled  fellow,  faith --raust 
not  let  him  faght  though.  [Aside,']  But,  sir, 
you  don't  know,  perhaps,  how  deeply  this 
man  is  your  enemy. 

Hjrp,  Sir,  I  know  more  of  his  spleen  and 
folly  than  you  imacrine,  which,  if  you  please 
to  discharge  him,  Fll  acquaint  you  with. 

Don  M,  Discharge  him!  pray  consider,  sir — 
[They  seem  to  talk. 

Re-enter  Vuetta,  and  gives  a  Note  to 
OcTAyio. 
Vil,  Send  your  answer  to  me. 

[Apart  to  Oct  and  exit, 
Oct  Now  for  a  beam  of  hope  in  a  tempest. 

[Aside,  Reads. 
I  charge  you  dor^t  haztwd  my  ruin  and 
your  own  by  the  madness  of  a  quarrel: 
the  closet  tvindovp  where  I  am  is  but  a  step 
to  the  ground.  Be  at  Hie  back  door  of  ttte 
garden  exactly  in  close  of  the  evening, 
where  you  will  certainly  find  one  that  may 
put  you^ifk  tfie  best  way  of  getting  rid  of 
a  rival. 

Dear  kind  creature!  Now,  if  my  little  don's 
fit  of  honour  does  but  hold  out  to  bail  me,  I 
am  the  happiest  do^  in  the  universe.  [Aside, 
DonM.  VVell,  sir,  since  I  find  your  ho- 
nour is  dipp'd  so  deep  in  the  matter — Here — 
release  the  gentleman. 

[Servant  gives  Octavio  his  SvRord.  > 
Flora,  So,  sir,  you  have  your  freedom; 
you  may  depend  upon  us. 

Hyp.  You  will  find  us  punctual^Sir,  your 
servant.  ^ 

Oct,  So,  now  I  have  a  very  handsome  oc- 
casion to  put  off  the  tilt  too.  [Aside,']  Gentle- 
men, I  aslc  your  pardon;  1  begin  to  be  a 
little  sensible  of  the  rashness  I  committed; 
and  I  confess  your  manner  of  treating  me 
has  been  so  very  'much  like  men  of  honour, 
that  1  think  myself  obliged  from  the  same 


principle  to  assure  yc ,  that  though  I  love  Ro- 
sara  equal  to  my  life,  yet  no  conr ' 
shall  persuade  me 
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to  my  rival;  I  thank  you  for  my  freedom^ 
and  am  your  humble  seiVant.  [JSlriV  Octaoio, 

Hjp*  lour  servaot,  sir. — I  think  we  released 
my  brother  very  handsomely ;  but  I  han*t  done 
with  him.  [Aside  to  Flora, 

Don  M,  What  can  this  sudden  turn  of  ci- 
vility mean?  I  am  afraid  *tis  but  a  doke  to 
some  new  roguery  he  has  in  his  head. 

H/p.  I  don't  know  how  old  it  may  be,  but 
my  senrant  here  has  discovered  a  piece  of 
\iflany  of  his,  that  exceeds  any  other  he  can 
be  capable  of. 

DonM.  Is  it  possible?  Why  would  you 
let  him  go  then  ? 

Hyp,  Because  Fm  sure  it  can  do  me  no 
harm,  sir. 

DonM^  be  plain,  sir;  what  is  it? 

Hjrp,  This  iellow  can  inform  you — For,  to 
say  truth,  he's  much  better  at  a  lie.  [Aside, 

DonM,  Come  hither,  friend:  pray  what  is 
this  business? 

Hjp.  Ay;  what  was  that  you  overheard 
between  Octavio  and  another  gentleman,  at  the 
inn  where  we  alighted? 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  as  I  was  unbuckling  my 
portmanteau  in  the  yard  there,  I  observed  Oc- 
tavio and  another  spark  very  familiar  with 
your  honour's  name ;  upon  which,  sir,  I  prickM 
up  the  ears  of  my  curiosity,  and  took  in  all 
their  discourse. 

Von  M.  Pray  who  was  that  other  spark, 
friend? 

Trap,  A  brother-rake,  sir;  a  damnM  sly- 
lookM  fellow. 
DonM,  So! 

Flora,  How  familiarly  the  rogue  treats  his 
old  master.  [Aside* 


Hrp*  Poor  don  Philip!  [Aside, 
Trap,  Says  one  of 'em,  says  he,  "No,  damn 
him,  the  old  rogue**  (meaning  you,  sir),  "will 
never  let  you  have  her  by  fair  means" — 
"  However,'  says  Octavio,  "  1 11  Iry  soft  words 
but  if  those  won't  do" — "Bully  him,"  says 
t'other. 

DonM,  Ah!  poor  dog!  but  that  would  not 
do  neither:  sir,  be  has  tried  'em  both  to-day 
to  no  purpose. 

Trap,  Say  you  so,  sir?  then  you'll  find 
what  1  say  is  all  of  a  piece.  **Well,"  and  if 
neither  of  these  will  do,"  says  he,  "^ou  must 
e'en  tilt  the  younffprig,^)  your  rival;"  (mean- 
ing you  then,  sir.)  ^[To  Hjrpolita, 

DonM,  Ha,  ha!  that,  1  perceive,  my  spark 
did  not  greatly  care  for. 

Trap,  No,  sir;  that  he  found  was  catching 
a  Tartar  >).  'Sbud,  ray  master  fought  like  a 
Hon,  sir* 

Hjrp,  Truly,  I  did  not  spare  him. 

Flora,  No,  faith—after  he  was  knock'd  down. 

[Aside, 

Trap*  But  now,  sir,  comes  the  cream  of 
the  roguery.  * 

Hjrp,  Pray  obsen'C,  sir. 

Trap.  "Well,"  says  Sly-looks,  "and  if  all 
these  fail,  I  have  a  rare  trick  in  my  head, 
that  will  certainly  defer  the  marriage  for  three 
or  four  days  at  least;  and  in  that  time  the 

i)  Voii  mittt  fight  ysiih  the  joang  Fellaw. 

a)  The  •lory  gort,  that  an  IrUhmm  in  halile  «gain»t  the 
Calmucks,  onca  railed  to  one  of  bU  commdo,  "Patrick, 
1  have  cnught  a  Tartar",  "Well,  bn'ag  him  along  with 
yrtii,"  Hni  he  won't  come,"  So.  of  conne,  the 
JrUliman  wa*  a  priiiont-rf 


[ActU. 

devil's  in't  if  you  don*t  find  an  opportunity 
to  run  away  with  her." 

Don  M.  Would  you  so,  Mr.  Dog?  But 
he'll  be  hang'd. 

Hjrp,  O  sir!  you'll  find  we  were  migktj 
fortunate  in  this  discovery. 

DonM,  Pray,  sir,  lets  hear.  What  vras 
this  trick  to  be,  friend? 

Trap,  Why,  sir,  to  alarm  you,  that  ny 
master  was  an  impostor,  and  tnat  Sly-loob 
was  the  true  don  Philip,  sent  by  his  father 
from  Seville  to  marry  your  daiigfater;  "upon 
which"  (saysheX  "the  old  put"  ^meaning  yoa 
again,  sir^,  "will  be  so  bambooxled,  that—" 

DonM,  But  pray,  sir,  how  did  young  Mr. 
Coxcomb  conclude  that  the  old  put  was  to 
believe  all  this?  Had  they  no  sham  proofs 
that  they  proposed  to  bamboozle  me  with,  as 
you  call  it?  ^ 

Trap,  You  shall  hear,  sir  (the  plot  was 
pretty  well  laid  too),  "fll  pretend,"  says  be, 
"that  the  rascal,  your  rival,"  (meaniag  you  then, 
sir)  [To  Hjpolitu]  "has  robb'd  me  of  my 
portmanteau,  whertf  I  had  put  up  all  iny 
jewels,  money,  and  letters  of  recommendation 
from  my  father.  We  are  neither  of  us  known 
in  Madrid,"  says  he,  "so  that  a  little  impn- 
dence,  and  a  grave  face,  will  certainly  set 
those  two  dogs  a  snarling,  while  you  run 
away  with  the  bone."  That's  all,  sir. 

DonM,  Impudent  rogue! 

Hj'p*  What  think  ye,  sir?^  Was  not  tins 
business  pretty  handsomely  laid? 

Flora*  Faith,  it  might  have  wrought  a  very 
ridiculous  consequence. 

DonM.  Why  truly,  if  we  bad  not  been 
fore-arm'd  by  this  discovery,  for  auffht  I  knov, 
Mr.  Dog  mi^ht  have  ran  away  wiUi  the  bone 
indeed:  but  if  you  please,  sir,  since  these  in- 
genious gentlemen  are  so  pert  upon  the  mat- 
ter, we'll  let  'em  see  that  you  and  I  have  wit 
enough  to  do  our  business,  and  e^en  clap  up 
the  wedding  to-morrow  morning, 

Hjp,  Sir,  you  are  too  obliging— But  wifl 
your  daughter,  think  ye,  be  preraiTd  with? 

Don  M,  Sir,  I'll  prepare  her  this  minute^ 
It's  pity;  methinks,  we  released  that  bully 
though — 

Flora,  We  might  as  well  have  held  him 
a  little. 

Hjp,  Really,  sir,  upon  second  thoughts,  1 
wish  we  had-— his  excusing  his  challenge  so 
abruptly,  makes  me  fancy  be  is  in  hopes  of 
carrying  his  point  some  other  way, — Did  not 
you  observe  your  daughter's  woman  whis- 
per him? 

DonM,  Ilumh! 

Flora.  They  seem'd  very  bhsy,  that's  certaitt* 
Hfp,  I  can't  say  about  what — but  it  will 
be  worth  our  while  to  be  upon  oor  guard. 
DonM,  I  am  alarm'd. 
Hj'p,  Where  is  your  daughter  at  this  timer 
Don  M,  I  think  she's  pretty  safe-^but  nl 
go  make  her  sure. 

Flora,  Where's  her  woman? 
DonM.   I'll  be  upon  her  presently 
shall  be  search'd  for  intelligence— you'll  eicnse 
me,  gentlemen. 

Hj'p,  Sir,  the  occasion  presses  you. 
Don  M,  If  I  find  all  safe.  III  return  ii 


diately;  and  then,  if 
over  some  o\A^m^(^^y 


well  ntf 
friend  Far- 
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naiMlo. — Yonr  aerrant.  C?"^'^ 
Hyp.  Sir,  your  most  humble  serrant— -Trap- 
panti,  thouM  a  rare  fellow,  thou  hast  an  ad- 
mirable face  of  brass,  and  when  thou  diest 
m  have  thy  whole  statue  cast  all  ^n  the 
same  metal. 

Fiora,  Twere  pity  the  rogue  was  not  bred 
to  die  law. 

Trap.  So  ^tis,  indeed,  sir.— A  man  should 
not  praise  himself;  but  if  I  had  been  bred  to 
the  gown,  I  dare  venture  to  say,  I  become  a 
lie  as  well  as  any  man  that  wears  it,  and 
ihafs  a  bold  word. 

Hjrp.  Nay,  now  thou  art  modest — but,  sir- 
rah, we  have  more  work  for  ye;  you  must 
get  in  with  the  servants,  attack  the  lady^s  wo- 
man: there,  there's  ammunition,  rogue.  \Gwes 
him  Monejr]  Now  try  if  you  can  make  a 
breach  into  the  secrets  of  the  family. 

Trap,  Ah !  sir,  I  warrant  you^I  could  ne- 
ver yet  meet  with  a  woman  that  was  this  sort 
of  pistol-proof. — I  have  known  A  handful  of 
these  do  more  than  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 

[Exit 

Ftortu  Well,  what  must  we  do  next? 
H/p.  Why,  now  for  the  lady— HI  be  a 
little  brisk  upon  her,  and  then« 
Floret  Victoria  1  [Exeunt. 

ACT  nr. 

Scene  I.— The  same, 
EsUer  ViLETTA,  hastily s  Don  Manusi.  and 
Trappanti  behind^  observing  her, 
ViL  So !  with  much  ado  I  have  given  the  old 
don  the  slip;  he  has  dangled  with  me  through 
every  room  in  the  house,  high  and  low,  up 
stairs  and  down;  as  close  to  my  tail  as  a 
great  boy  hankering  after  one  of  his  mother's 
roaifls.  VVell,  now  we  will  see  what  mon- 
sieur Octavio  says. 

[Takes  a  Letter*  from  her  Bosom, 
Trap.  Hist!  there  she  is,  and  alone:  when 
the  devil  has  any  thing  to  do  with  a  woman, 
sir,  that's  his  time  to  take  her;  stand  close. 

[Apart  to  Don  Manuel, 
Don  M.   Ah !  he's  at  work  already — there's 
a  letter.  [Apart. 
Trap,  Leave  her  to  me,  sir;  Til  read  it. 

[Apcurt 

ni.  Ha!  two  pistoles!— Well,  Til  say  thai 
for  him,  the  man  knows  his  business;  his  let- 
ters always  come  post  ^aid. 

[VFhile  she  is  reading,  Trt»ppanti  steals 
behind,  and  looks  over  her  Shoulder, 

Dear  Viletla  —  Convey  the  enclosed  im- 
mediately to  your  mistress,  and^  as  you 
prize  my  life,  use  all  possible  means  to 
keep  the  old  gentleman  from  the  closet  till 
you  are  sure  she  is  safe  out  of  the  window. 
Tour  real  friend — 

Trap.  Octavio!  [Reading. 

m  Ah!  [Shrieks. 

Trap,  Madam,  your  ladyship's  most  humble 
servant. 

FiL  You're  very  impertinent,  methinks,  to 
look  over  other  people  s  letters. 

Trap.  Why — I  never  read  a  letter  in  my 
life  without  looking  it  over. 

ViL  I  don't  know  any  business  you  had 
lo  look  upon  this. 

Trap,  There's  the  thing  -  your  nol  knowing 
that  has  put  you  into  this  t passion. 
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Vil,  Ton  may  chance  to  have  your  hones 
broke,  Mr.  Coxcomb. 

Trap.  Sweet  honeycomb,  don't  be  so  wasp- 
ish; or  if  I  keep  your  counsel,  dVe  see,  1 
don't  know  why  my  bones  mavn't  keep  their 
places ;  but  if  I  peach,  whose  oones  will  pay 
for  it  then? 

ni.  Ha!  the  fool  says  true;  I  had  better 
wheedle  him*  [Aside. 

Trap.  Don't  vou  love  money  above  any 
thing  in  the  world — except  one? 

FiL  I  except  nothing. 

Trap.  Veiy  good. — And  pray  how  many 
letters  do  you  expect  to  be  paid  for  when 
Octavio  has  married  your  mistress,  and  has  no 
occasion  to  write  to  her?  While  they  are 
lovers,  they  will  always  have  occasion  for  a 
confidant  and  a  go-between ;  but.  when  they 
marry — Serviteur — good  ni^X  vails*)  j  our  har- 
vest IS  over : — what  d'ye  thmk  of  me  now  ? 

Fit.  Why — I  like  what  you  say  very  well: 
but  I  don't  know,  my  friend,  to  me — that 
same  face  of  yours  looks  like  the  title-page  to 
a  whole  volume  of  roguery — What  is't  you 
drive  at? 

Trap.  Money,  money,  money.  Don't  yoti 
let  your  mistress  m^rry  Octavio.  Ill  do  my 
best  to  hinder  my  master:  let  you  and  I  lay 
our  heads  together  to  keep  them  asunder,  and 
so  make  a  penny  of  'em  all  three. 

Vil.  Look  you,  seignior,  FU  meet  you  fialf 
way,  and  confess  to  you  I  had  made  aroueh 
draught  of  this  project  myself :  but  say  I  shoiud 
agree  with  you  to  go  on  upon't,  what  security 
can  you  give  me  for  performance  of  articles'? 

Trap.  More  than  bond  or  judgment — ray 
person  in  custody. 

FiL  Ah!  that  won't  do. 

Trap.  No,  my  love,  vHiy,  there's  many  a 
sweet  bit  in't — taste  it. 

[Offers  to  kiss  'her;  she  puts  him  away. 

Fil.  No ! 

TrtMp.  Faith,  you  must  give  me  one. 

Fil.  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  are  too  uely 
for  me;  though  I  am  not  handsome  myself  I 
love  to  play  with  those  that  are. 

Trap.  And  yet,  methinks,  an  honest  fellow 
of  my  size  ana  complexion,  in  a  careless  pos- 
ture, playing  the  fool  thus  with  his  money. 
[Tosses  a  Purse ;  slie  catches  it,  and  he 
kisses  her. 

Fil.  Pshaw!  Well,  if  I  must,  come  then. — 
To  see  how  a  woman  may  be  deceived  at 
first  sight  of  a  man. 

Trap.  Nay  then,  take  a  second  thought  of 
me,  child,  [Kisses  her  again. 

'  Don  M.  Ha ! — This  is  laying  their  heads 
together  indeed.  [AMe. 

Fil,  Well,  now  get  you  gone;  I  have  a 
letter  to  give  to  my  mistress;  slip  into  the 
garden — 111  come  tVe  presently. 

Trap.  Is't  from  Octavio? 

Fil.  Pshaw!  be  gone,  I  sa>-. 

[Snatches  the  Letter. 

Trap.  Hist! 
[Beckons  Don  Manuel,  who  goes  softly 
behind. 

FiL  Madam!  Madam!  ah! 

DonM.  Now,  strumpet,  give  me  the  other 
letter,  or  Fil  murder  you.  \Draws. 

i)  Vailt*  are  perquiaile*  f  iven  l«  »erT»iTt*.  O 
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[Act  IIL 


Don  JKf.  Now  we  shall,  see  what  iny  gentle-^ 
man  would  be  at.  [Reads. 

Mjr  dear  angel— Hal  Soft  and  impudent — 
Depend  upon  me  at  the  garden-door  bjr 
seifen  tfiis  evening.  Pit/ mjr  impatience,  and 
believe  you  can  never  come  too  soon  to 
the  arms  of  jour  Octavio. 
Aht  Now  would  this  rampant  rogue  make  no 
more  of  debauching  my  gentlewoman,  than 
the  gentlewoman  would  ofoim,  if  he  were  to 
debauch  her—hold — lei's  see,  what  does  he 
say  here?^ — um  !  urn!  [Reads  to  himself, 
ViL  What  a  stupid  wench  was  I  to  be- 
lieve this  old  fool  durst  do  me  any  harm! 
but  a  fright's  the  deril.  [Aside. 

Don  Ja,  [Readsl  Um !  um ! — Sure  she  is 
safe  out  of  the  wmdow.  O !  there  the  mine 
is  to  be  sprung  then.  Now,  gentlewoman, 
what  do  you  think  ip  your  conscience  1  ought 
to  do  to  ye? 

Vil.  VVhat  I  think  in  my  conscience  you*ll 
not  do  to  me,  make  a  friend  of  me — You  see, 
sir,  I  dare  be  an  enemy. 

Don  Nay,  thou  dost  not  want  courage, 
ril  say  that  for  thee:  but  is  it  possible  any 
thing  can  make  thee  honest? 

til.  What  do  you  suppose  would  make 
me  otherwise? 

DonM.  Money. 

J'il,  You  liaTe  nick*d  it. 

tDo/i  M.  And  would  the  same  sum  make 
thee  surely  one  as  t'other  ? 

Fil.  That  1  can't  say  neither:  one  must  be 
heavier  than  t'other,  or  else  the  scale  can't  turn. 

DonM.  Say  it  be  so;  would  that  turn  thee 
into  my  interest? 

f^il.  The  very  minute  you  turn  into  mine, 
sir:  judge  yourself-— Here  stands  Octavio  with 
a  letter,  and  two  pieces  to  give  it  to  my  mis- 
tress—there  stand  you  with  a  hem!  and  four 
pieces — where  would  the  letter  go,  dVe  think  ? 

Don  M.  There  needs  no  more— I'm  con- 
vinced, and  will  trust  thee — there's  to  encou- 
rage thee  beforehand ;  [Gives  her  Jlfonef]  and 
when  thou  bring'st  me  a  letter  of  Octavio's, 
I'll  double  the  sum. 

F^iL  Sir,  I'll  do't — and  will  take  care  he 
shall  write  presently,  [Aside. 

DonM.  Now,  as  you  expect  I  should  be- 
lieve YOU,  be  gone,  and  take  no  notice  of 
what  I  have  discover'd. 

F^iL  Oh,  I  am  dumb,  dumb,  dumb,  sir.  [JSxit. 

DonM.  So!  this  was  done  like  a  wise  ge- 
neral :  and  now  I  have  taken  the  counterscarp, 
there  may  be  some  hopes  of  making  the  town 
capitulate. — Rosara!       [Unlocks  tfie  Closet. 

i  Enter  RosARA. 

Ros.  Did  you  call  me,  sir? 

Don  M.  Ay,  child :  come,  be  cheerful ;  what 
r  have  to  say  to  you,  I'm  sure  ought  to  make 
you  so. 

Ros.  He  has  certainly  made  some  discovery : 
Viletta  did  not  cry  out  for  nothing — What 
shall  I  do? — dissem'ble.  [Aside. 

DonM.  In  one  word,  set  your  heart  at 
rest,  for  you  shall  marry  don  Philip  this  very 
evening. 

Ros.  That's  but  short  warning  for  the  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  myself;  for  I  don't  know 
that  we  ever  saw  one  another.  How  are  you 
snre  he  will  like  me? 


Don  M.  O !  as  for  that  matter,  he  shall  ice 
you  presently;  and  1  have  made  it  his  interest 
to  like  you — but  if  you  are  still  positivelj  re- 
solved upon  Octavio,  Til  make  but  few  words 
— pull  off  your  clothes  and  go  to  him. 

Ros.  My  clothes,  sir? 

DonM.  Ay,  for  the  gentleman  shan't  hare  a 
rag  with  you. 

iios.  I  am  not  in  haste  to  be  starved,  sir. 

DonM.  Then  let  me  see  you  put  on  vov 
best  airs,  and  receive  don  Philip  as  you  should  do. 

Ros.  When  do  you  expect  don  Philip,  sir? 

DonM.  Expect  him;  sir!  he  has  been  here 
this  hour — I  only  staid  to  get  you  out  of 
suUens. — He's,  none  of  your  hum-dnims,  aA 
life  and  mettle  I  Odzooks,  be  has  the  coiinM 
of  a  cock;  a  duel's  but  a  dance  to  him:  m 
has  been  at  sa!  sa!^) — sa  for  you  already. 

Ros.  Well,  sir,  I  shan't  be  afraid  of  fait 
courage,  since  1  see  you  are  resolved  he  sbal 
be  the  man.  He  shall  find  me  a  woman,  sir, 
let  him  win  me  and  wear  me  as  soon  as 
you  please. 

DonM.  Ah !  now  thou  art  my  own  ciH; 
hold  but  in  this  humour  one  quarter  of  ai 
hour,  and  I'll  toss  >  thee  t'other  bushel  ofdoofa- 
loons  into  thy  portion — Here,  bid  a— Cone, 
I'll  fetch  him  mvself— she's  in  a  rar^  cue,  faiti: 
ah !  if  he  does  but  nick  her  now.  [Exit 

Ros.  Now  I  have  but  one  card  to  play— 
if  that  don't  hit,  my  hopes  are  crush'd  indeed: 
if  this  young  spark  ben't  a  downright  coxcon^ 
I  may  have  a  trick  to  turn  all  yet. — ^Dear  for- 
tune, give  him  but  co.mmon  sense,  III  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  like  me— Here  they 
come.  [ff^alks  carelessly y  and  sings. 

Re-enter  Don  Manuel,  ofiih  Htpouta. 
Song. 

Divinely  fair,  so  beav'nly  form'd. 
Such  native  innocence  she  wears; 

You  cannot  wonder  that  I'm  charm'd 
Whene'er  the  lovely  maid  appears. 

Her  smiles  might  warm  an  anchorite, 
Her  artless  glances  teach  him  sin; 

Yet  in  her  soul  such  charms  unite. 
As  might  the  coldest  stoic  win. 

Hj'p.  Madam ,  I  kiss  your  ladyship's  bands; 
I  fin  a  by  your  gaiety,  you  are  n6stran£erlo 
my  busmess;  perhaps  you  expected  I  soouU' 
have  come  in  with  a  ^rave  bow  and  a  losg; 
speech;  but  my  affair  is  in  a  little  more  hajte;; 
ttereforc,  if  you  please,  madam,  we'll 
the  work  short,  be  thoroughly  intimate  altk 
first  sight,  and  see  one  another's  humours  il 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  v^ell  as  if  we  W 
been  weary  of  them  this  twelvemonth. 

Ros.  Troth,  sir,  I  think  you  are  yerjmwk 
in  the  right;  the  sooner  I  see  you,  thcsooa* 
I  shall  know  whether  I  like  you  or  not 

Hj'p.  Pshaw!  as  for  that  matter,  you'll fiw 
me  a  very  fashionable  husband.    I  shant  es' 
peel  my  wife  to  be  over  fond  of  me.  _ 
Ros.  But  I  love  to  be  in  the  fashion  loo^ 
in  taking  the  man  I  have  a  mind  to. 


Hjrp,  Say  you  so? 
soon  as  you  please. 


why  then  take  me  J»i 

MiMir  ia  •  fc>^ 
luaging  forwtri, 


l)  The  old  ^entleiaaa  here  paU  htattelf 
pottnre,  lifUog  his  stick*  and 
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Rog,  I'oDly  stay  for  iny  mind,  sir:  as  soou 
as  fTer  that  comes  to  me,  upon  ray  word  I 
am  ready  to  wait  upon  you. 

Hrp.  Well,  madam)  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
sball  hreak  no  squares  — Sir,  if  you'll  find 
an  occasion  to  leave  us  alone,  I  see  we  shall 
come  to  a  rieht  understanding  presently. 

DonM.  rildoU,  sir;  well,  child,  speak,  in 
thy  conscience,  is  not  he  a  pretty  fellow? 

Ros,  The  gentleman's  yery  well,  sir;  but 
metbinks  he's  a  little  too  young  for  a  husband. 

DonM,  Young!  a>  fiddle:  you'll  find  him 
old  enough  for  a  wife,  1  warrant  ye:  sir,  I 
iniiil  beg  your  pardon  for  a  moment;  but  if 
you  please,  in  the  mean  time,  I'll  leave  you 
my  Jaiighter,  ,and  so  pray  make  the  best  of 
her.  [Exit 

Hjp»  I  thank  ye,  sir.  [HjpoUta  stands 
some  time  mute  ,  looks  carelessljr  at  Rosara, 
and  smites  as  in  contempt']  Why  now 
radbinks,  madam,  you  had  as  good  put  on  a 
real  smile,  for  I  am  doom'd  to  be  the  happy 
man,  you  see. 

Ros.  So  my  father  says,  sir. 

H/p.  I'll  take  his  word. 

Ros.  A  bold  man — but  he'll  break  it. 

Hfp.  He  won't. 

Ros.  He  must. 

H/p,  Whether  he  will  or  no? 
Ros.  He  can't  help  it  now. 
Hjp.  How  so,  pray? 

Ros,  Because  he  has  promised  you,  you 
sball  marry  me ;  and  he  has  always  promised 
me  I  should  marry  the  man  I  could  love. 

H/p.  Ay — that  is,  he  would  oblige  you  to 
loTC  the  man  you  should  marry. 

Ros,  The  man  that  I  marry  will  be  sure  of 
my  love;  but  for  the  man  that  marries  mc — 
mercy  on  him. 

Jfyp.  No  matter  for  that,  I'll  marry  you. 

Ros.  Come,  I  don't  believe  you  are  so  ill- 
nalur'd. 

ffyp.  Why,  dost  thou  not  like  me,  child? 
Ros,  I'm— No. 
H/p,  What's  the  matter? 
Ros.  The  old  fault. 
H/p.  What? 
Ros,  I  don't  like  you. 
H/p.  Is  that  all? 
Ros.  No. 

H/p,  Thai's  hard— the  rest 

Ros,  That  you  won't  like. 

H/p,  I'll  stand  it — try  me. 

Ros.  Why  then,  in  short ,  I  like  another: 
ttiother  man,  sir,  has  got  into  my  head,  and 
made  such  work  there ,  you'll  never  be  able  to 
set  me  to  rights  as  long  as  you  live. — What 
^ye  Ifaiak  of  me  now,  sir?  "Won't  this  serv 
for  a  reason  why  you  should  not  marry  me 

H/p,  lira — the  reason  is  a  pretty  smart  sort 
of  a  reason  truly,  but  it  won't  do — to  be  short 
^tb  ye,  madam,  I  have  reason  to  believe  I 
sball  be  disinherited  if  I  don't  marry  you. 

Ros.  And  what  have  you  reason  to  believe 
Ton  shall  be  if  you  do  marry  me  ? 

i(yp.  In  the  Spanish  fashion  I  suppose, 
jealous  lo  a  degree. 

Bos.  You  may-  be  in  the  English  fashion, 
and  something  else  to  a  de(i[ree. 

H/p.  Oh !  if  I  have  not  courage  enough  to 
prevent  that,  madam,  let  the  wo/id  thinJk  me 

0  Make  no  duagrcemenr. 


in  the  French  cit^  fashion,  content  to  a  degree. 
Now  here  in  dpain,  ehild,  we  have  such 
things  as  back  rooms,  barred  windows,  hard 
fare,  poison,  daggers,  bolts,  chains,  and 
so  fortn. 

Ros,  Ay,  sir,  and  there  are  such  things  as 
bribes,  plots,  shams,  letters,  lies,  walls,  lad- 
ders, keys,  confidants,  and  so  forth. 

Nrp.  Hey!  a  very  conpplete  regiment  in- 
deed! what  a  world  of  service  might  these 
do  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  woman's 
courage  at  the  head  of 'em!  Really,  madam, 
your  dress  and  bumour  have  the  prettiest  loose 
French  air^  something  so  quality ,  that  let  me 
die,  niadam,  I  believe  in  a  month  I  should 
be  apt  to  poison  ye. 

Ros,  Sol  it  takes!  [Mide]  And  let  me  die, 
sir,  I  believe  I  should  be  apt  to  deserve  it  of  ye. 
Hyp.  I  shall  certainly  do't. 
Ros,  It  mu&t  be  in  my  breakfast  then — for 
f  should  certainly  run  away  before  the  wedding 
dinner  came  up. 

Ifyp^  That's  over- acted,  but  111  startle  her. 
reside']  Then  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  a 
Spanish  husband  may  be  provoked  as  well  as 
a  wife.  As  for  your  inclination,  I'll  keep  your 
person  honest,  however;  you  shall  be  locked 
up,  and  if  you  don't  love  me  then — I'll  stab 
ye.  [Carelesslj, 
Ros,  With  what?  Your  words?  it  must 
be  those  you  say  after  the  priest  then— You'll 
be  able  to  do  very  little  else  that  will  reach 
my  heart,  1  assure  ye. 

H/p.  Come,  come,  this  humour  is  as  much 
affected  as  my  own:  I  could  no  more  bear 
the  qualities  you  say  you  have,  than  I  know 
you  are  guiitjr  of  'em ;  your  pretty  arts ,  in 
striving  to  avoid,  have  cnarmed  me.  At  my 
first  view  I  wooed  ye  only  to  secure  a  sordid 
fortune,  which  now  I,  ovcrjoy'd,  could  part 
with;  nay,  with  life,  with  any  thing,  to 
purchase  your  unrivall'd  heart. 

Ros,  Now  I  am  plunffed  indeed.  [j4side] 
Well,  sir,  I  own  you  have  discovered  me; 
and  since  you  have  obliged  me  to  be  serious, 
I  now  from  my  sincerity  protest  my  heart's 
already  given,  from  whence  no  power  nor 
interest  shall  recall  iU 

Jfyp,  I  hate  my  interest,  and  would  owe 
no  power  or  title  but  to  love. 

Ros.  If,  as  you  say,  you  think  I  find  a 
charm  in  virtue,  you  II  fnow  too  there's  a 
charm  in  constancy:  you  ought  to  scorn  me, 
should  I  flatter  you  with  hope,  since  now 
you  are  assured  1  must  be  false  before  I  can 
be  yours :  if  what  I  have  said  seems  cold ,  or 
too  nedectful  of  your  merit,  call  it  not  in- 
gratitude or  scorn,  but  faith  unmoved,  and 
|Ustice  to  the  man  I  love. 

Hjrp,  W^ell,  madam,  to  let  you  see  lam  a 
friend  to  love ,  though  love's  an  enemy  to  me, 

S've  me  but  a  seeming  proof  that  Octavio  is 
e  undisputed  master  of  your  heart,  and  Til 
forego  the  power  your  father's  obligations  give 
me,  and  throw  my  hopes  into  his  arms  with  you. 

Ros,  Sir,  you  confound  me  with  this  goodness.  ^ 
Command  me  to  what  proof  you  please;  or 
if  jrou'U  trust  to  my  sincerity,  let  these  tears 
of  joy  convince  you:  here,  on  my  knees,  by 
all  my  hopes  of  peace  I  swear. 

Ifyp.  Hold— Swear  never  to^make  any  other 
your  husband  but  Qgfl^yLjOOglC 
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Ros.  1  swear,  and  heaven  befriend  me  as 
I  keep  this  vow  inviolate. 

Hyp*  Rise,  madam,  and  now  receive  a 
secret,  which  I  need  not  charge  you  to  be 
careful  of,  since  as  well  your  quiet  as  my 
own  depends  upon  it,  A  little  common  pru- 
dence between  us,  in  all  probability,  before 
night  may  make  us  happy  in  our  separate 
wishes. 

Ros,  What  mean  you,  sir?  sure  you  are 
some  aneel  sent  to  my  deliverance. 

JI/p*  Truly,  madam,  I  have  been  oAen  told 
so:  but,  like  most  angels  of  my  kind,  there 
is  a  mortal  man  in  the  world,  who  1  have  a 
great  mind  should  know  that  I  am — but  a 
woman. 

Ros.  A  woman! 

IfyP'  As  arrant  a  woman  from  top  to  toe 
as  ever  a  man  ran  mad  for. 

Ros.  Arc  not  you  don  Philip? 

Ifyp.  His  shadow,  madam,  no  more:  I  just 
run  before  him  —  nay,  and  after  him  too. 
Octavio,  madam,  your  lover,  is  my  brother; 
my  name  Hypollta;  my  story  you  shall  know 
at  leisure. 

Ros.  Hypolita!  nay  then,  from  what  you 
have  said ,  and  what  t  have  beard  Octavio  say 
of  ye,  1  guess  your  story:  but  this  was  so 
extravagant  a  thought! 

Ifyp.  That's  true,  madam;  it — it — ^it  was  a 
little  round  about  indeed;  1  mifffat  have  found 
a  nearer  way  to  don  Philip:  but  these  men 
are  such  tetchy  things,  they  can  never  stay 
one^s  time;  always  in  haste,  just  as  they  please; 
now  we  are  to  look  kind ,  then  grave ;  now 
soft,  then  sincere — so  you  see,  there  is  such 
a  plague,  that— I  don't  know — one  does  not 
care  to  be  rid  of  them  neither. 

Ros.  A  very  generous  confession! 

ffjp.  Well,  madam,  now  you  know  me 
thoroughly,  I  hope  youll  think  me  as  fit  for 
a  husband  as  another  woman. 

Ros.  Then  I  must  marry  ye? 

Ifyp.  Ay,  and  speedily  too;  for  I  exnect 
don  Philip  every  moment;  and  if  we  don't 
look  about  us  he  will  be  apt  to  forbid  the  banns. 

Ros.  If  he  comes,  what  shall  we  do? 

Hyp.  I  am  provided  for  him — Here  comes 
your  father — he*s  se9ure.  Come,  put  on  a 
dumb  consenting  air,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Ros.  Well!  this  getting  the  better  of  my 
wise  papa,  won't  be  the  leasi^  part  of  my 
satisfaction. 

Re-enter  DoH  Manuel. 

Don  M.  So,  son!  how  does  the  battle  eo 
now?  Ha^ye  cannonaded  stoutly?  Does  she 
cry  quarter? 

Hjp.  My  dear  father,  let  me  embrace  you 
— my  life's  too  poor  to  make  you  a  return. — 
You  have  given  me  an  empire,  sir,  i  would 
not  change  to  be  grand  seignior. 

Don  la.  Ah,  rogue!  he  has  done  it;  he  has 
done  it!  he  has  her!  ha!  is^  not  so,  my  little 
champion? 

Hjp.  Victoria,  sir,  the  town's  my  own. 
Look  here!  and  here,  sir!  thus  have  I  been 
plundering  this  half  hour;  and  thus,  and  thus, 
and  thus,  till  my  lips  ache  again.  [Kisses  her. 

Don  M.  Ah!  give  me  the  great  c^air — I 
canH  bear  my  joy. — ^You  rampant  rogue,  could 
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not  ye  give  the  poor  girl  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  s  waminff? 

Hjrp.  My  cJbarmer!  [Embraces  her. 

Don  M.  Ah ,  my  cares  are  over. 

Hfp.  O!  I  told  ye,  sir— hearts  and  towns 
are  never  too  strong  for  a  surprise. 

Don  M.  Pr'ythce  be  quiet,  i  hate  the  siskt 
of  ye.  —  Rosara!  come  hither,  you  wicked 
thing,  come  hither,  I  say. 

Ros.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  well  pleased ,  sir. 

Don  M.  Oh !  I  cannot  live — I  can't  live;  it 
pours  upon  me  like  a  torrent,  I  am  as  full  u 
a  bumper — it  runs  over  at  my  eyes,  I  sball 
choke. — Answer  me  two  questions,  and  Idli 
me  outright 

Ros,  Any  thing  that  will  make  you  more 
pleased,  sir. 

Don  M.  Are  you  positively  resolved  to  man} 
this  gentleman? 

Ros,  Sir,  I  am  convinced  'tis  the  first  matdi 
that  can  make  me  happy. 

Don  M.  1  am  the  miserablest  dog  alive— 
and  I  warrant  you  are  willing  to  marry  bis 
to-morrow  morning,  if  I  should  ask  you? 

Ros.  Sooner,  sir,  if  you  think  it  necessary. 

Don  M,  Oh !  this  malicious  jade  has  a  mind 
to  destroy  me  all  at  once  —  Ye  cursed  toad! 
how  did  you  do  to  get  in  with  her  so? 

[To  Hjpolitau 

Ros.  Come,  sir,  take  heart,  your  joy  wooH 
be  always  so  troublesome. 

Don  M.  You  lie ,  hussy ,  I  sball  be  plagned 
with  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

Hyp.  You  must  not  live  above  two  hours  then. 

[Aside. 

Don  M,  I  warrant  this  raking  rogue  will 
get  her  with  child  too^I  shall  have  a  young 
squab  Spaniard  upon  my  lap,  that  vrill  so 
grandpapa  me! — 

Enter  a  Serptmt. 
Well!  what  want  you,  gloomy  face? 

SerQ.  Sir,  here  s  a  gentleman  desires^  lo 
speak  with  you ;  he  says  he  comes  firom  Seville. 

DonM.  From  Seville!  ba!  pr'ythee  let  kin 
go  thither  again — Tell  him  I  am  a  little  busy 
about  being  overjoyed. 

Hjp.  my  life  on't,  sir,  this  roust  be  tbe  , 
fellow  that  my  sei-vant  told  you  of,  emplojcd  < 
by  Octavio. 

DonM.  \ery  likely.  \ 

Re-enter  Trappanti. 
Trap.  Sir,  sir — News,  news!  \ 
Don  M.  Ay ,  this  fellow  has  a  good  merry  | 
face  now — I  like  him.    Well!  what  dost  tb<m  1 
say,  lad?  —  But  hold,  sirrah!  has  any  body 
told  thee  how  it  is  with  me? 
Trap.  Sir! 

DonM,  Do  you  know,  puppy,  that  I  an 
ready  to  cry? 

Trap,  Cry,  sir!  for  what? 

Don  M.  Joy!  joy!  you  whelp!  my  caret  , 
are  over;    madam's  to  marry  your  maJteij| 
sirrah;  and  1  am  as  wet  with 

joy  as  if  I  had  j 

been  thrown  into  a  sea  of  good  luck— Why  ] 

don't  you  cry,  dog? 

Trap,  Uhl  well,  sir,  I  do--But  now  if  you  | 

please  let  me  tell  you  my  business.  i 
Don  M.  Well,  what's  the  matter,  sirnb?  , 
Trap,  Nay,  no  great  matter,  sir,  only—  ! 

Slylooks  is  c<3g^jeJ%<MyOgle 
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DonM.  Slylooksl  ^faat*  the  bamboozler? 
ha,  ha! 
Trap.  He,  sir,  he. 

Don  M.  Vm  glad  of  it,  faith — now  I  shall 
have  a  little  diyersion  to  moderate  niy  \oy — 
rii  wait  on  the  gentleman  myself;  don*t  you 
be  oat  of  the  way,  son,  Fll  be  with  ye  pre- 
sently.—O  my  jaws!  this  fit  will  carry  me  off. 
Te  dear  toad ,  rood  by.  [Exit,  mth  Trappanii, 

Hyp,  Ha,  na,  ha!  the  old  gentleman*s  as 
merry  as  a  fiddle;  how  he^Il  start  when  a 
string  soaps  in  the  middle  of  his  tune! 

iZof.  At  least  we  shall  make  him  change 
it,  I  believe. 

Bjp.  That  we  shall;  and  here  comes  one 
thal*s  to  play  upon  him. 

EnUr  Flora,  hastily. 

Flora.  Don  Philip!  where  are  ye?  I  must 
needs  speak  'with  ye.  Begging  your  ladyship*s 
pardon,  madam.  i^fTuspers  rt)rpol£ia']  Stand 
to  your  arms ,  the  enemy^s  at  the  gate  faith. 
Bnt  rve  just  thought  of  a  sure  card  to  win 
the  lady  into  our  party. 

Rm,  'Who  can  this  youth  be  she^s  so 
lanifiar  with? 

Hjp.  I  like  your  advice  so  well ,  that  to  tell 
re  the  truth,  I  have  made  bold  to  take  it 
before  you  gave  it  me.  Come,  Til  introduce 
je.  [To  Flora. 

Flora.  Then  the  business  is  done. 

H/p.  Madam,  if  your  ladyship  pleases.  . 

[To  Rosara. 

Ros.  Is  this  ^ntleman  your  friend,  sir? 

Hjp.  This  fnend,  madam,  is  my  geu tie- 
woman,  at  your  service. 

Hot,  Gentlewoman!  what,  are  we  all  going 
into  breeches  then? 

Flora.  That  used  to  be  my  post,  madam, 
when  I  wore  a  needle :  but  now  I  have  got  a 
sword  by  my  side,  I  shall  be  proud  to  be 
your  ladrsbip's  humble  servaut. 

Ros.  rroth  I  think  it*s  a  pity  you  should 
either  of  you  ever  part  with  your  swords:  I 
perer  saw  a  prettier  couple  of  adroit  cavaliers 
in  iny  life. — Come,  ladies — gentlemen,  I  beg 
year  pardon.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 
ScENi  h—77te  same. 

Enter  Don  Manukl  and  Don  Philip. 

DonM.  Well,  sir!  and  so  you  were  robbed 
of  jovar  portmanteau ,  you  say ,  at  Toledo ,  in 
which  were  all  your  letters  and  writings  r*** 
lating  to  your  marriage  with  my  daiighu 
and  ihat^sthe  reason  you  are  come  without  Vm  ? 

Don  P.  Sir,  I  was  not  robbed  of  the  regard 
1  owe  my  father^s  fiiend:  that,  sir,  I  have 
hrongfat  with  me,  and  Hwould  have  been  ill 
manners  not  to  have  paid  it  on  my  first  arrival. 

DonM.  Ah!  how  smooth  the  spark  is! 
[Aside']  Well,  sir,  I  am  pretty  considerably 
(>ad  to  see  you:  but  I  hope  youMl  excuse  me, 
n  in  a  matter  of  this  consequence ,  I  seem  » 
little  cautious. 

DonP.^  Sir,  I  shanH  propose  any  immediate 
pfopess  in  my  affair  till  you  receive  fresh 
^vice  from  my  father;  in  the  mean  time,  1 
uaO  think  myself  oblieed  by  the  bare  freedom 
of  voor  house,  and  such  entertainment  as  youM 
>t  least  affora  a  common  stranger. 
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Don  M»  Impudent  rogue!  the  freedom  of 
my  house!  yes,  that  he  may  be  always  at 
band  to  secure  the  main  chance  for  my  /riend 
Octavio : — But  now  Fil  have  a  touch  of  the 
bamboozle  with  him.  [AsideJ^ — Look  je,  sir, 
while  I  see  nothing  to  contradict  what  you 
say  you  are,  d*ye  see,  you  shall  find  me  a 
gentleman. 

Don  P,  So  my  father  told  me,  sir. 

DonM.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  dVe 
see,  a  man^s  honesty  is  not  always  written  in 
his  face;  ^nd  (begging  your  pardon)  if  yoa 
should  prove  a  damned  rogue  now,  d*ye  see4 

Don  P.  Sir,  I  canH  in  reason  take  any  tMg^' 
ill  that  proceeds  only  from  your  caution. 

Don  M.  Civil  rascal.  [Aside\  No,  no.  as 
you  say,  I  hope  you  wont  take  it  ill  neither; 
for  how  do  I  know,  you  know,  but  what  you 
tell  me  (begging  your  pardon  again,  sir),  maj 
be  all  a  lie? 

Don  P.  Another  ipan  indeed  might  say  the 
same  to  you:  but  1  shall  take  it  kmdiy,  sir, 
if  you  suppose  me  a  villain  no  oftener  than 
you  have  occasion  to  suspect  me* 

Don  M.  Sir,  you  jpeak  like  a  man  of  honour, 
His  confessed;  but  (begging  your  pardon  again, 
sir)  so  may  2  rascal  too  sometimes. 

Don  P.  But  a  man  of  honour,  sir,  can 
never  speak  like  a  rascal. 

Don  M*  Why  then,  with  your  honour's 
leave,  sir,  is  there  nobody  here  in  Madrid 
that  knows  you? 

Don  P.  Sir ,  I  never  saw  Madrid  till  within 
these  two  hours  ^  though  there  is  a  gentleman 
in  town  that  knew  me  intimately  at  Seville: 

I  K  l:       L_.  :j  a.   _*  /  ^      1  w 


I  met  him  by  accident  at  the  mn  where  I 
alighted ;  he*s  known  here ;  if  it  will  give  you 
any  present  satisfaction,  I  believe  I  could  easily 
produce  him  to  vouch  for  me. 

Don  M.  At  the  inn,  say  ye,  did  you  meet 
this  gentleman?  What's  his  name  pray? 

Don  A  Octavio  Cruzado. 

DonM.  Ha!  my  bully  coofessor:  this  agrees 
word  for  word  with  nonest  TrappantPs  in- 
telligence. [Aside]  Well,  sir,  and  pray  what 
does  he  givif  you  for  this  job  ? 

Don  P.  J^ob,  sir? 

Don  M.  Ay,  that  is,  do  you  undertake  it 
out  of  good  lellowship?  or  are  you  to  have 
a  sort  of  fellow-feeling  in  the  matter? 

Don  P.  Sir,  if  you  believe  me  to  be  the 
son  of  don  Fernando,  I  must  tell  ye  your 
manner  of  receiving  me  is  what  you  ought 
not  to  suppose  can  please  him,  or  I  can  thank 
you  for.  If  you  thmk  me  an  impostor,  Fli 
ease  you  of  the  trouble  of  suspecting  me,  and 
leave  your  house  till  I  can  bring  better  proofs 
vho  I  am. 

Don  M.  Do  so ,  friend  \  and  in  th^  mean 
time,  d*ye  see,  pray  give  my  humble  s'ervice 
to  the  politician ,  ana  tell  him  that  to  your 
certain  knowledge,  the  old  fellow,  the  old 
rogue,  and  the  old  put,  d^e  see,  knows  how 
to  bamboozle  as  well  as  himself. 

Don  P,  Politician,  and  bamboozle!  Pray, 
sir,  let  me  understand  you ,  that  I  may  know 
how  to  answer  you. 

Don  M.  Come,  come,  donH  be  discouraged, 
friend — sometimes,  you  know,  the  strongest 
wits  must  fail;  you  have  an  admirable  head, 
His  confessM,  with  as  able  a  face  to  it  af  ercr 
stuck  opon  two  sboQMt^;^y6itf  VUi^liV  devil 
37 
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'can  help  ill  lock?  for  it  happens  at  this  lime, 
d'ye  see,  that  it  won't  do. 

Don      Won't  do,  sir? 

Don  Nay,  if  you  Mron't  understand  me 
now,  here  comes  an  honest  fellow  now,  that 
will  speak  you  point  blank  to  the  matter. 

Mnler  Trappanti. 
Come  hither,  friend:   dost  thou  know  this 
gentlemaqi^ 

Trap.  Bless  me,  sir,  is  it  you?  Sir,  this 
is  my  old  master  1  lived  with  at  Seville. 

Don  P,  I  remember  thee:  thy  name's  Trap- 
panti ;  thou  wert  my  servant  when  I  first  went 
to  travel. 

Trap,  Ay,  sir,  and  about  twenty  months 
a(\er  you  came  home  too. 

DonP,  You  see,  sir,  this  fellow  knows  me. 

Don  Jlf.  O!  I  never  questioned  it  in  the 
least,  sir. — Pr'ythee  what^s  this  worthy  gentle- 
man's name,  friend? 

Trap,  Sir,  your  honour  has  heard  me  talk 
of  him  a  thousand  times;  his  name,  sir,  his 
name's  Gusman;  his  father,  sir,  old  don  Gus- 
man,  is  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  Seville; 
was  the  very  person  that  drew  uo  the  settle- 
ment and  articles  of  my  masters  marriage 
with  your  honour's-  daughter:  this  gentleman 
knows  all  the  particulars  as  well  as  if  he  had 
drawn  'em  up  himself.  But,  sir,  I  hopeHhere!s 
no  mistake  in  'em  th9t  may  defer  the  marriage  ? 

DonP,  Confusion! 

DonM,  Now,  sir,  what  sort  of  answer  d'ye 
think  fit  to  make  me? 

Don  P,  Now,  sir,  I'm  obliged  in  honour 
not  to  leave  ^our  house,  till  fat  least  have 
seen  the  villain  that  calls  himself  don  Philip, 
that  has  robb'd  me;  and  w6uld  you,  sir,  of 
your  honour,  and  your  daughter. — As  for  this 
rascal^  * 

Trap,  Sir,  I  demand  protection. 

{Runs  behind  Don  Manuel, 

Don  M,  Hola,  sir,  since  you  are  so  brisk, 
and  in  my  own  house  too,  call  your  master, 
friend ;  you'll  find  we  have  swords  within  can 
match  you.  ^ 

Tra]f,  Ay,  sir,  I  may  chance  t^  send  you 
one  will  take  down  your  courage.  \Kxit. 

Don  P,  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir.  I  must  con- 
fess, the  vilUny  I  saw  designed  against  my 
father's  friend  had  transported  me  beyond  good 
manners:  but  be  assured,  sir,  use  me  hence- 
Ibrward  as  you  please,  I  will  detect  it,  though 
I  lose  my  life.  Nothing  shall  affront  me  now, 
till  I  have  proved  myself  your  friend  indeed, 
and  don  Fernando's  son. 

DonM,  Nay,  lookye,  sir,  I  will  be  very 
civil  too —-I  won't  say  a  word — you  shall  e'en 
squabbl^  it  out  by  yourselves:  not  but  at  the 
same  time  thou  art  to  me  the  merriest  fellow 
that  ever  f  saw  in  my  life. 

Re-enter  Trappanti,   with  Htpouta  and 
Flora. 

Hjp,  Who's  this  that  dares  usurp  my  name, 
and  calls  himself  don  Philip  de  las  Torres? 

Don  P,  Ha!  this  is  a  young  competitor 
indeed.  [Aside, 

Flora,  Is  this  the  gentleman,  sir? 

DonM,  Yes,  yes,  that's  he^ba,  ha! 

Don  P,  Yes,  sir,  I'm  the  man,  who  but 
this  morning  lost  that  name  upon  the  road.' 


wSHE  WOULD  NOT*  [Act  IV. 

I'm  inform'd  an  impudent  youn^  rascal  has 
picked  it  out  of  some  writings  in  the  port- 
manteau he  robb'd  nic  of,  and  has  brou^t 
it  hither  before  me.  d'ye  know  any  such,  sir? 
Flora,  The  fellow  really  does  it  very  well,  sir. 

[Apart  to  Don  Manuel 
Don  M,  Oh !  to  a  miracle !  [AparL 
Ifyp*  Pr'ythee,  friend,  how  long  dost  thou 
expect  thy  impudence  will  keep  thee  out  of 
gaol?  Could  not  the  coxcomb  that  pat  thee 
upon  this ,  inform  thee  too  that  this  gentleman 
was  a  magistrate? 

DonM,  Weir  said,  my  little  champion. 
DonP,  Now,  in  my  opinion,  child,  tbat 
might  as  well  put  thee  in  mind  of  thy  ovrn 
condition ;  for  suppose  thy  wit  and  impudence 
should  so  far  succeed ,  as  to  let  thee  ruin  this 
gentleman's  family,  by  really  marr^'ing  kis 
aaughter,  thou  canst  not  but  know  \is  impos- 
sible thou  s'fouldst  enjoy  her  long;  a  vety 
few  days  must  unavoidably  discover  thee;  in 
the  mean  time,  if  thou  wilt  4pare  roe  tke 
trouble  of  exposing  thee ,  and  generously  con- 
fess thy  roguery,  thus  far  rU  forgive  tbee; 
but  if  thou  still  proqeedest  upon  his  credalit/ 
to  a  marriaffe  with  the  lady,  don't  flatter tbjr- 
self  that  all  her  fortune  shall  buy  off  my  eti- 
dence;  for  I'm  bound  in  honour,  as  well  as 
law,  to  hang  thee  for  the  robbery. 
Hjrp,  Sir,  you  are  extremely  kind. 
Flora,  Very*  civil ,  'egad ! 
Hjrp,  But  mayn't  I  presume,  my  dear  friend, 
this  wheedle  was  ofler'd  a>  a  trial  of  this  gen- 
tleman's credulity?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Don  M,  Indeed ,  my  friend ,  'tis  a  very 
shallow  one.  Canst  thou  think  Fm  such  a 
sot  as  to  believe,  that  if  he  kiiew  'twere  in 
thy  power  to  han^  him,  he  would  not  have 
run  away  at  the  first  sight  of  thee? 

Trap,  Ay,  sir,  he  must  be  a  dull  rone 
indeed  that  would  not  run  away  from  a  hamr. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  [All  lau^h. 

DonP,  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon:  I  bc^n 
now  to  be  a  little  sensible  of  my  folly  ^1 
perceive  this  gentleman  has  done  his  bustoess 
with  you  effectually:  howeyer,  sir,  the  dultf 
i  owe  my  father  obliges  me  not  to  leave  your 
cause,  though  I  leave  your  house  immedialeljr; 
when  you  sec  me  next,  you'll  know  don  Phi- 
lip from  a  rascaL 

Don  M,  Ah!  'twill  be  the  same  thin^.  if  1 
know  a  rascal  from  don  Philip:  but  if  you 
please,  sir,  never  give  yourself  a>y  further 
trouble  in  this  business;  for  what  yon  have 
irgge ,  d'ye  see ,  is  so  far  from  interrupting  vtf 
||K.ttbterj  marriage,  that,  with  this  pestle- 
man's  leave ,  I'm  resolved  to  finish  it  this  veiy 
hour;  so  that  when  you  see  your  friend  the 

f>o^itician,  you  must  tell  him  you  had  cnrsed 
uck,  that's  all.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Don  P.  Very  well,  sir;  I  may  have  better 
when  I  see  you  next. 

Hyp,  Lookye,  sir,  since  your  nndertaUng 
(thoueh  you  design'd  it  otherwise)  has  pro- 
motecT  my  hajipiness,  thus  far  I  pass  it  bft 
though  I  (question  if  e  man,  that  stoops  to  do 
such  base  iniuries,  dares  defend  'em  with  his 
sword.  However,  now  at  least  jon*re  wam'<l| 
but  be  assured  TOur  next  attempt^ 

Don  P,  Will  startle  you,  my  spark:  fm 
afraid  you'll  be  a  little  humbler  when  yon 
hand-cufiU  TJigii^bb3*iii©^S^Weniyword 
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agaiAst  Um*  Mr«  pcrliaps  another  magiitrate 
ma^r  fO^Uki  vrhith  f  wrcaiMe  I  tee  his  mar- 
ria^  ii  ID  lujtey  I  am  tibGgt^d  to  in  alee  im- 
mediately; if  he  can  out-face  the  law  too,  I 
sball  be  content  to  be  the  coxcomb  then  you 
tkitfk  me.  ^JExit. 

Dm  M.  Ah,  poor  fellow!  he*j  resolved  to 
omr  it  off  with  a  ^ood  fa«e»  however.   Ha,  ha ! 

Trap,  Ajy  sir,  tha^t*s  all  he  has  for*t  indeed. 

H/p,  Trappanti^  follow  him,  and  do  as  1 
directed.  \Apiirt  to  Trappanii. 

Trap.  1  warrant  ye,  sir.  \ExiL 

Bon  M,  Ha !  my  little  champion ,  let  me 
kisi  thee;  thou  hast  carried  the  day  like  a 
hero!  man  nor  woman,  nothing  cin  stand 
before  thee.  V\\  make  thee  monarch  of  my 
daughter  immediately. 

Hjp,  That's  the  Indies,  sir. 

Don  M.  Well  said,  my  lad — Oh,  my  hearths 
ping  to  dance  again — Pr*ythee  let*s  in  before 
It  gets  the  better  of  me ,  and  give  the  bride 
ao  account  of  thy  >ictory  \ExeunU 

Enter  Octavio,  with  a  Letter. 
Oct.  Rosara  false  I  distraction !  Sure  this  letter 
niut  be  but  artifice,  a  humour,  to  try  how 
far  my  love  can  bear^and  yet  methinks  she 
caoH  DOt  know  the  impudence  of  my  young 
rival,  and  her  £ither*s  importunity,  are  too 
pressing  to  allow  her  any  time  to  fool  away: 
and  if  she  were  really  false,  she  could  not 
take  a  pride  in  confessmg  it  Death !  1  know 
not  what  to  think;  the  sex  is  all  a  riddle,  and 
we  are  the  fools  that  crack  our  brains  to  ex- 
pound it. 

Enter  Vilbtta. 
Now  ,  dear  Viletla! 

FU,  Sir,  she  be^s  your  pardon;  they  have 
jut  sent  for  the  priest;  but  they  will  be  glad 
to  tee  you  about  an  hour  hence,  as  soon  as 
tke  wedding's  over, 

Oct.  Vilctta! 

ViL  Sir,  she  says,  in  short,  she  can't  pos- 
sibly speak  with  you  now,  for  she's  just  going 
to  be  married. 

Oct.  Death !  daggers  I  blood !  confusion !  and 
ten  thousand  furies ! 

Fit.  Hey-day!  what's  all  this  for? 

Oct.  My  brains  are  turn'd,  Vilctta, 

yU.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  so  one  would  think, 
if  ooe  could  but  believe  you  bad  any  at  all; 
if  you  have  three  grains,  I'm  sure  you  can't 
but  know  her  compliance  with  this  match  must 
give  her  a  little  liberty;  and  can  you  suppose 
<be'd  desire  to  see  you  an  hour  hence ,  if  she 
did  not  design  to  make  use  of  it? 

Oct  Don't  flatter  me.  Viletta. 

yU.  Faith,  sir,  HI  be  very  plain,  you  are 
to  me  the  dullest  person  I  ever  saw  in  my 
lile;  but  if  you  have  a  mind,  I'll  tell  her  you 
won't  come. 

Oct,  No,  don't  say  so,  Viletta. 

yn  Then  pray,  sir,  do  as  she  bids  you; 
don't  stay  here  to  spoil  your  own  sport:  you'll 
bave  the  old  gentleman  come  thundering  down 
npon  ye  by-and-by,  and  then  we  shall  have 
yt  at  your  ten  thousand  furies  again — hist! 
Mre's  company!  good  bye  t'ye.  \Exit, 
Center  Dov  Philip,  tviih  his  Si»ord  drawn, 
^  and  T&APPANTi, 

Don  P.  Corae,  sir,  there's  m>  retreating 
now;  this  you  roust  justify. 
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Trap,  Sir,  I  will,  and  a  great  deal  more: 
but  pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  recover  my 
courage  —  1  -protest  the  keen  looks  of  that 
instrument  have  quite  frighted  it  away.  Pray 
put  it  up,  sir. 

Don  P.  Nay,  to  let  thee  see  I  had  rather 
be  thy  friend  than  enemy,  I'll  bribe  thee  to 
be  honest:  discharge  thy  conscience  like  a 
man,  and  I'll  engage  to  make  these  five,  ten 
pieces.  , 

Enter  a  Servtmt. 
Trap.   Sir,  your  business  will  be  done 
effectually. 

Don  P.  Here,  friend !  will  ye  tell  your  master 
I  desire  to  speak  with  him?    \_Exit  Servemi. 
Oct.  Don  Philip! 

Don  P.  Octavio.!  This  is  fortunate  indeed — 
the  only  place  in  the  world  1  would  have 
wish'd  to  nave  found  you  in. 

Oct,  What's  the  matter? 

Don  P,  You'll  see  presently— «but  pr'ythee 
how  stands  your  aflair  with  your  mistress  ? 

•  Oct,  The  devil  take  me  if  I  can  tell  ye — 1 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  her;  about  an 
hour  ago  she  was  for  scaling  walls  to  come 
at  me,  and  this  minute — whip,  she's  going  to 
marry  the  stranger  1  told  you  of;  nay,  con<* 
fesses  too,  it  is  with  her  own  consent;  and 
yet  begs  by  all  means  to  see  me  as  soon  as 
her  wedding's  over. — Isn't  it  very  pretty? 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

Don  P.  Something  gay  indeed. 

Serv,  Sir,  my  master  yriii  wait  on  you 
presently.  [Exit. 

Oct,  Hut  the  plague  on't  is ,  my  love  cannot 
bear  this  jesting.— VVell  now,  how  stands  your 
affair?   Have  you  seen  your  mistress  yet? 

Don  P,  No ;  I  can't  get  admittance  to  her 

OcL  How  so? 

Don  P.  When  I  came  to  pay  my  duty 
here  to  the  old  gentleman — 
Oct.  Here! 

Don  P,  Ay,  I  found  an  impudent  young 
rascal  here  before  me,  that  had  taken  my 
name  upon  him,  robb'd  me  of  my  port- 
manteau ,  and  by  virtue  of  some  papers  there, 
knew  all  my  concerns  to  a  tittle;  he  has  tola 
a  plausible  tale  to  her  father,  faced  him  down 
that  I'm  an  impostor,  and  if  1  don't  this  mi- 
nute prevent  him,  is  going  to  marry  the  lady. 

Oct.  Death  and  hell?  [Aside']  What  sort  of 
fellow  was  this  rascal? 

Don  P.  A  little  pert  coxcomb;  by  his  im^ 
pudence  and  dress,  1  guess  him  to  be  some 
French  page. 

Oct.  Confusion!  my  friend  at  last  my  rival 
too — Yet  hold!  my  rival  is  my  friend,  he 
owns  he  has  not  seen  her  yet —  [Aside. 

Don  P.  You  seem  concem'd. 

Oct.  Undone  for  ever,  unless  dear  Philip*s 
still  my  friend! 

Don  P.  What's  the  matter? 

Oct.  Let  me  conjure  ye,  by  all  the  ties  of 
honour,  friendship,  and  pity,  -never  to  attempt 
her  more! 

DonP*  You  amaze  me! 

Oct.  "Fis  the  same  dear  creature  I  so  pas- 
sionately dote  on. 

DonP.  Is't  possible?  Nay^then,  be  easy  in 
thy  thoug&U,  Octaiiii^^dafi(LKd^gte^  obn- 
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ff  8s  the  foUy  of  my  own :  Tin  not  sorry  tbouVt 
my  rival  here.  In  spile  of  all  my  weak  pbilo- 
sopby,  I  must  own  the  secret  wishes  of  my 
soul  are  still  HypolilaV  —  I  know  not  wh^, 
but — I  can^t  help  thinking  that  my  fortune  still 
resoUeSf  spite  of  her  cruelty,  to  "Vnake  me 
one  day  happy. 

OcL  Quit  but  Rosara,  Fli  engage  she  shall 
be  yours. 

Jjon  Not  only  that,  but  will  assist  you 
with  my  life  to  ffain  her:  I  shaft  easily  excuse 
myself  to  my  lather  for  not  marrying  tl^e 
mistress  of  my  deai-cst  friend. 

OcL  Dear  Philip,  let  me  embrace  ye,— -But 
bow  shall  we  manage  the  i^ascal  of  an  im- 
postor? Suppose  yoii  run  immediately,  and 
swear  the  robbery  against  him? 

Don  P.  I  was  just  going  about  it,  but  my 
accidental  meeting  with  this  fellow  has  luckily 
prevented  me;  who,  you  must  know,  has  been 
chief  engineer  in  the  contrivance  against  me 
but  between  threats,  bribes,  and  promises, 
has  confessed  the  whole  ropery,  and  is  now 
ready  to  swear  it  against  him:  so,  because  1 
understand  the  spark  is  very  near  his  marriage, 
I  thought  this  would  be  tbe  best  and  soonest 
way  to  detect  him. 

UcL  That*s  right!  the  least  delay  might  have 
lost  all;  besides,  I  am  here  to  strengthen  bis 
evidence,  for  1  can  swear  that  you  are  the 
true  don  Philip. 

DonP,  Right! 

Trap.  Sir,  with  humble  submission,  that 
will  be  quite  wrong? 

Oct.  Why  to? 

Trap.  Because,  sir,  the  old  gentleman  is 
snbstantialljr  convinced  that  *tis  you  who  have 
put  don  Philip  upon  laying  his  pretended  claim 
to  his  daughter,  purely  to  defer  the  marriage, 
that  in  the  mean  time  you  might  get  an  op- 
portunity to  run  away  with  her;  for  which 
reason,  sir,  youll  find  your  evidence  will  but 
fly  in  your  face,  and  hasten  the  match  with 
your  rival.  / 

Don  P.  Ha  I  there's  reason  in  that;  all  your 
endeavours  will  but  confirm  his  jealousy  of  me. 
,   Oct.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Trap.  Don*t  appear  at  the  trial,  sir. 

DgnP.  By  no  means;  ra  ber  wait  a  little 
in  the  street:  be  within  call  and  leave  the 
management  to  me, 

OcL  Be  careful,  dearJ'biKp. 

Don  P.  I  always  used  to  be  more  fortunate 
in  serving  my  friend  than  myself. 

OcA  But  hark  ^^e!  here  lives  an  alffuaiil  at 
the  next  house ;  suppose  I  should  send  him  to 
you,  to  secure  the  spark  in  the  mean  time? 

Don  P.  Do  so ;  we  must  not  lose  a  moment. 

OcL  I  won't  stir  from  the  door. 

Don  P.  You'll  soon  hear  of  me;  away. 

^  {J^ii  Octavio. 

Trap.  So  now  1  have  divided  the  enemy, 
there  can  be  no  great  danger  if  it  should  come 
to  a  baule  [^«M/eJ— Basta !  here  comes  our 
party. 

Dofi  p.  Stand  aside  till  I  call  for  you. 

[Trappanti  retire^. 


lU^nter  Don  Manuu. 
Don  M.  ^Vell,  sir!  what  serrioe  haye  you 
to  command  me  pow,  pray? 

Don  P.  Now  I  «ir,  I  lu>pe  my  cftdil  will 


stand  a  little  fairer  for  you;  all  I  beg  is  bat 
your  patient  hearing. 

DonM.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  have  it— Here 
he  comes,  bring  him  to  trial  as  soon  as  yon 
please. 

Re-enter  Flora  and  Htpolita. 
Flora.  So  Trappanti  has  smcceeded,  be*« 
come  without  the  ofncers.  \Apart  to  H/poUta. 

Hjp.  Hearing,  sir,  you  were  below,  I  didn't 
care  to  disturb  the  family  by  putting  the  of- 
ficers to  the  trouble  of  a  needless  search;  let 
me  see  your  warrant,  Fm  ready  to  obey  iL 
DonM,  Ay,  where's  your  ofnccr? 
Flora.  I  thought  to  have  seen  him  march 
in  slate,  with  an  alguazil  before  him, 

Don  P.  I  was  afraid,  sir,  upon  seoood 
thoughts ,  your  business  would  not  stay  for  a 
warrant,  though  'tis  possible  I  may  provide 
for  you,  for  I  think  this  gentleman's  a  ma- 
gistrate: in  the  mean  time — O!  here,  I  have 
prevailed  with  an  alguazil  to  wait  upon  j& 

Enter  Alguazil. 
Alg.  Did  you  send  for  sne ,  sir? 
Don  P.  Ay,  secure  that  gentleman. 
DonM.  Hold!  hold!  sir,  all  things  in  order: 
this  gentleman  is  yet  my  guest;  let  me  be  first 
acquainted  with  bis  crime,  and  then  I  sbaK 
better  know  how  he  deserves  to  be  treated; 
and  that  we  may  have  no  hard  words  upon 
one  another,  if  you  please,  sir,  let  roe  brst 
talk  with  you  in  private.       \They  whisper* 
Hfp.  Updone!  that  fool  Trappanti,  or  that 
villain;  I  know  not  which,  has  at  least  mit- 
taken  or  betray'd  me!  Ruin'd,  past  redemption! 

[Apart  to  Flora. 
Flora.  Death!  what  d'ye  mean?  thathaBftia; 
look  were  enough  to  coiinrra  a  suapicion ;  bear 
up,  for  shame.  J  Apart 
Hyp.  Impossible!  I  am  dash'd,  confounded; 
if  thou  hast  any  courage  left,  show  it  quickly; 
go  speak  before  my  fears  brtray  me.  \AparU 
Don  M.  If  you  can  make  this  appear  by 
any  witness,  sir^  I  confess  'twill  surprise  me 
indeed. 

Flora,  Ay ,  sir ,  if  you  have  any  witnesses, 
we  desire  you'd  produce  'em. 

Don  P.  Sir,  I  have  a  witness  at  your  service, 
and  a  substantial  one.   Hey!  Trappanti! 


Re-enter  Trappahti. 
Now,  sir,  what  think  ye? 

Hfp.  Ha!  the  rogue  winks— -Then  tbere*f 
life  again.  \Aside'\  Is  this  your  witness,  sir? 

Don  P.  Yes,  sir,  thia  poor  fellow  at  last,  it 
seems  ,  happens  to  be  honest  enough  to  con- 
fess himself  a  rogue ,  and  your  accomplice. 
ffj^p.  Ha,  ha! 

Don  P.  Ha,  ha!  You  are  yery  mercy,  sir. 
Don  M.  Nay ,  there's  a  jest  between  ye ,  tbat'i 
certain — But  come,  friend,  what  say  yon  to 
the  business  ?  Have  ye  any  proof  to  wer  opoa 
oath,  that  this  gentleman  is  tne  true  don  Pbdi^ 
and  consequently  this  other  an  impostor? 
DonP,  Speak  boldly. 
Trap.  Ay ,  sir,  but  shall  I  come  to  no  barff 
if  I  do  speak  ? 
Don  M.  Let  it  be^e  troth,  and  HI  protect  thee 
Trap.  Are  you  t\m  I  ^all  be  sale,  sir? 
DonM.  I'll  give  thee  my  word  of  1 
speak  boldly  to^th^^jije^fi^ogle 
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Trap,  Well,  sir,  since  I  must  speak,  then 
in  the  first  place,  I  desire  your  honour  vrili 
be  pleased  to  command  the  oilicer  to  secure 
tlial  gentleman. 

DonM.  How,  friend? 

Don  P.  Secure  me,  rascal? 

Trap.  Sir,  if  I  can*t  he  protected,  I  shall 
neter  be  able  to  speak. 

DonM.  I  warrant  thee  —  What  is  it  you 
jaj,  friend  ? 

Trap,  Sir,  as  I  was  just  now  crossing  the 
sireel,  this  gentleman,  with  a  sneer  in  his  face, 
takes  me  by  the  hand,  claps  five  pistoles  in 
my  palm  (here  they  are^  shuts  my  (ist  close 
upoQ  *em;  "My  dear  fnend,"  says  he,  ^*you 
roust  do  me  a  piece  of  service:"  upon  which, 
$ir,  I  bows  me  him  to  the  ground,  and  desired 
ium  to  open  his  case. 

Don  P.  What  means  the  rascal? 

DonM,  Sir^  I  am  as  much  amazed  as  you; 
but  pray  let*s  hear  him ,  that  we  may  know 
bis  meaning. 

Trap.  So,  sir,  upon  this  he  runs  me  over 
a  long  story  of  a  sham  and  a  flam  ^)  he  had 
jujt  contrived,  he  said,  to  defer  my  master*s 
marriage  only  for  two  days. 

DonP,  Confusion! 

Flora,  Nay,  pray,  sir,  let^s  hear  the  evidence, 
Trap,  Upon  the  close  of  the  matter,  sir,  I 
fiMud  at  last  by  his  eloquence,  that  the  whole 
business  depended  upon  my  bearing  a  little 
false  witness  against  my  master. 
Hjp,  Oho\ 

Trap,  Upon  this,  sir,  I  began  to  demur: 
''Sir,"  says  I,  ''this  business  will  never  hold 
water;  donU  let  me  undertake  it,  I  must  beg 
your  pardon ; "  gave  him  the  negative  shrug, 
and  was  for  sneaking  off  with  the  fees  in  my 
pocket. 

DonM,  Very  well  I 

Don  P.  Villain ! 

Flora,  Hyp.  Ha,  ba,  ha ! 

Trap,  Upon  this,  sir,  he  catches  me  fast 
bold  by  the  collar,  whips  out  his  poker,  claps 
it  within  half  an  inch  of  my- guts:  "Now, 
dog,*'  says  he,  "you  shall  do  it,  or  within  two 
boors  rot  iu>on  the  dunghill  you  came  from.** 

DonP,  Sir,  if  there  be  any  faith  in  mortal 
man  — 

DonM,  Nay,  nay,  one  at  a  time;  you  shall 
be  beard  presently.  —  Go  on  friend. 

\To  Trappanli, 

Trap,  Having  me  at  this  advantage,  sir,  I 
began  to  think  my  wit  would  do  me  more 
««nrice  tban  my  courage;  so  prudently  pre- 
tended out  of  tear  to  comply  with  his  threats, 
>nd  swallow  the  perjury :  but  now,  sir,  being 
nnder  protection  and  at  liberty  of  conscience, 
I  bare  honesty  enough,  you  see,  to  tell  you 
we  wbole  truth  of  the  matter. 

DonM,  Ay,  this  is  evidence  indeed! 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

DonP,  Dog!  Villain!  Did  not  you  confess 
to  me  that  this  gentleman  picked  you  up,  not 
wree  hours  affo,  at  the  same  inn  where  1 
abgbted?  that  he  had  own*d  his  stealing  my 
portmanteau  at  Toledo?  that  if  he  succeeded 
the  lady,  you  were  to  have  a  con- 
wrable  snm  for  your  pains,  and  these  two 
J«e  to  share  the  rest  of  her  fortune  between 
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Trap,  O  lud  1  O  lud !  sir,  as  I  hope  to  die 
in  my  bed,  these  are  the  very  words,  he 
threatenM  to  stab  me  if  I  wouldn't  swear  against 
my  master — 1  told  him  at  first,  sir,  1  was  not 
fit  for  his  business ;  I  was  never  good  at  a 
lie  in  my  life. 

Alg,  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  this  gentleman*s  sword 
at  his  breast  out  of  my  wiitdow.  . 
Trap,  Look  ye  there,  sir! 
Don  P,  Damnation ! 
Omnes,  Ha,  ha,  ba! 

DonM,  Really,  my  friend,  thou*rt  almost 
turn'd  fool  in  this  business.  If  thou  hadst 
prevailed  upon  this  wretch  to  perjure  himself, 
couldst  thou  thii^k  1  should  not  have  detected 
him?  You  may  go,  friend.  \Exit AlguaziL 
Flora,  Ha, -ha!  . 

DonP,  Sir,  youVe  imposed  on:  defer  the 
marriage  but  an  hour. 

DonM,  Ay,  and  in  half  that  time,  I  sup- 
pose, you  are  in  hopes  to  defer  it  altogether. 

Don  P,  Perdition  sei^e  me,  if  I  have  any 
hope  or  thought  but  that  of  serving  you. 

Don  M^  Nay,  now  thou  art  a  downright 
distracted  man.  —  Dost  thou  expect  X  should 
take  tliy  bare  wordj  when  here  were  two  ho* 
nest  fellows  that  have  just  proved  thee  in  a 
lie  to  thy  face? 

Enter  Servant, 
Sertf,  Sir,  the  priest  is  come. 
DonM,  Is  he  so?  Then,  sir,  if  you  please, 
since  you  see  you  can  do  me  no  further  ser- 
vice, I  believe  it  may  be  time  for  you  to  go. 
— Come,  son,  now  let's  wait  upon  the  bridey 
and  put  an  end  to  this  gentleman's  trouble 
altogether.  [Exit, 
Hjp»  Sir,  ni  wait  on  ye. 
DonP,  Confusion!  I've  undone  my  friend. 

iJValks  about. 
Flora,  Trappanti !  rogue,  this  was  a  master- 
piece. [Apart. 

.  Trap,  Sir,  I  believe  it  won't  be  mended  in 
baste,   [Apart,  Exeunt  Flora  and  TtappantL 
Hfp,SxT\ 

DonP,  Ha!  alone!  if  we're  not  prevented 
now— [^5f^0j  Well,  sir  — 

Hjp,  I  suppose  you  don't  think  the  favours 
you  have  design'd  me  are  to  be  put  without 
satisfaction ;  therefore  I  shall  expect  to  see  you 
early  ap-morrow,  near  the  Prado,  with  your 
sword  in  your  hand :  in  the  mean  time,  sir, 
I'm  a  little  more  in  haste  to  be  the  lady's 
humble  servant  than  yours.  [Going. 

Don  P,  Hold,  sir! — you  and  I  can*t  part 
upon  sucb  easy  terms. 
Hfp,  Sir! 

DonP,  YouVe  not  so  near  the  lady,  sir, 
perhaps,  as  you  imagine.     [Locks  the  Door. 
Hjrp.  What  d'ye  mean? 
Don  P,  Speak  soAly. 
Hyp,  Ha! 

Don  P.  Come,  sir — draw ! 
Hyp*  My  ruin  now  hai  «augbt  me ;  this  was 
the  very  spite  of  fortune.  [Aside. 
DonP,  Come,  sir,  my  time's  but  short. 
Hyp,  And  mine's  too  precious  to.  be  lost 
on  any  thing  but  love ;  besides,  this  is  no  pro- 
per place.   To-morrow,  sir;  I  shall  find  a  better. 

Don  P,  No,  now,  sir,  if  you  please — Draw, 
villain,  or  expect  such  usage  arl  am  sure  <lon 
Philip  would  not  beiirgitized  by 
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Njrp^  A  loTer,  sir,  may  bear  any  tbiog  to 
make  sure  of  his  mistress — You  know  it  is  not 
fear  that  — 

Don  P.  No  evasion,  sir;  either  this  moment 
confess  your  villainy,  your  name,  and  fortune, 
'  or  expect  no  mercy. 

Hfp,  Nay  then— Within  there ! 

Don  P.  Move  but  a  step,  or  dare  to  raise 
thy  voice  beyond  a  whisper,  and  this  minute 
is  thy  last.  \_Seizesher,c^dholdsa  Si»ord 
to  her  Breast, 

Hyp,  Sir!  VTrembling. 

Don  P.  Villain!  be  quick,  coniess,  or — 

Hypn  Hold,  sir — I  own  I  dare  not  fight  with 
you. 

Don  P.  No,  I  see  thou  art  too  poor  a  vil- 
lain— therefore  be  speedy,  as  fbou  hopest  Fli 
spare  thy  life. 

Hyp.  Nay  then,  sir — Mercy !  mercy !  [^Thro»t 
herself  at  his  Feet]  And,  since  I  must  con- 
fess, hare  pity  on  my  youth,  have  pity  on  my 
love ! 

DonP,  Thy  love!  What  art  thou?  Speak. 

Hjrp.  Unless  your  generous  compassion 
spares  me,  sure  the  most  wretched  youth  that 
ever  felt  the  pangs  and  torments  of  a  success- 
less passion. 

Don  P.  Nay,  then  1  must  forgive  thee.  [^Raises 
her]  For  I  have  known  too  well  the  misery 
not  to  pity — any  thing  in  love.  Yet  hold — 
nor  flatter  thy  fond  hopes  too  far :  you.  must 
defer  your  marriage  with  this  lady. 

Hyp.  Sir,  on  my  knees. 

Don  P.  Expect  no  more  from  me ;  either 
comply  this  moment,  or  my  sword  shall  force 
thee.  ^ 

Hyp.  Consider,  sir — 

Don  P.  Nay  then,  discover  quick!  Tell  me 
thy  name  ana  family. 

Hyp.  Hold,  sir — 

Don  P.  Speak,  or  thou  diest 

Hyp.  Sir,  I  will— Noise  at  the  Doorl 
Ha!  they  are  entering  —  O!  for  a  moment^s 
courage!  Come  on,  sir. 

[^Breaks  from  him  and  draws,  retiring 
till  Don  Manuel,  Flora,  Trappanti^ 
and  Servants  rush  in  and  part  them. 

DonM.  Knock  him  down!  Force  him  out 
of  the  room  there;  call  an  officer;  in  the  mean 
time,  secure  him  in  the  cellar. 

Don  P.  Hear  me  but  one  word,  sir!. 

Don  M.  Stop  fai:i  mouth— out  with  him.  \They 
hurry  him  off]  Come,  dear  son,  be  pacified. 

Hyp.  A  villam!  {^fTaiks  in  a  Heat 

Flora.  Why  should  he  be  concerned,  now 
he*s  secure?  Such  a  rascal  would  but  conta- 
minate the  sword  of  a  man  of  honour. 

Hyp.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  such  a  fellow  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  disturb  me — but — 

Enter  RosARA. 
Don  M.  Look !  here^s  my  daughter  in  a  fright 
to  seek  for  you. 

Hyp.  Then  Vm  co'hiposed  again. 

[Runs  to  Rosara. 
Ros.  I  heard  fiehting  here !  I  hope  you  are 
not  wounded,  sirr 

Hyp.  I  have  no  wound  but  what  the  priest 
can  heal. 

DonM.  Ah!  well  said,  my  little  champion! 
Hyp.  Oh,  madam!  I  have  such  a  terrible 
escape  to  tell  you!  [jipart  to  Rosara. 


Ros.  Truly,  I  began  to  be  afraid  I  should 
lose  my  little  husband.  [Apart 

Hyp.  Husband,  quotha!  Get  me  hut  ODCC 
safe  out  of  these  breeches,  if  ever  I  wear  *eiii 
again —  [Apart.  ExeunL 

AC  r  V. 
SCBNB  L — The  same. 
Enter  Trappakti.  . 
Trap.  VVhat,  in  the  name  of  roguery,  can 
this  new  master  of  mine  be  ?   H^s  either  a 
fool  or  bewitched,  thafs  positive.  —  First,  he 

S'ves  me  fifty  pieces  for  helping  him  to  marrj 
e  lady;  and  soon  as  the  wedding  is  over, 
daps  me  twenty  more  into  the  other  hand,  to  j 
help  him  to  get  rid  of  her. — Nay,  not  only  { 
that,  but  ^ives  me  a  strict  charge  to  obsene 
his  directions,  in  being  evidence  against  him 
as  an  impostor,  to  refund  all  the  lies  \  hare 
told  in  his  service,  to  sweep  him  clear  out  of 
my  conscience,  and  now  to  swear  the  rohberjr 
against  him !  VVhat  the  bottom  of  this  can  be, 
I  must  confess,  does  a  little  puxile  my  wiL— 
There*s  but  one  way  in  the  woHd  I  can  solre 
it. — He  must  certainly  have  some  secret  reason 
to  hang  himself,  that  he*s  ashamed  to  own, 
and  so  was  resolved  first  to  be  married,  tliat 
his  friends  might  not  wonder  at  the  occasion. 
But  here  he  comes,  with  his  noose  in  his  haod. 

Enter  Hypolita  and  Rosara, 

Hyp.  Trappanli,  go  to  don  Pedro,  he  bs 
business  with  you. 

Trap.  Yes,  sir.  [EsiL 

Ros.  Who's  don  Pedro  pray? 

Hyp.  Flora,  madam ;  he  knows  her  yet  hv 
no  other  name.  Where's  your  father,  madam? 

Ros.  I  saw  him  go  towards  his  closet;  I 
believe  he's  gone  to  letch  you  part  of  my  for- 
tune— he  seem'd  in  mighty  good  humour. 

Hyp.  We  must  be  sure  to  keep  it  up  as 
high  as  we  can,  that  he  may  be  the  more 
stunn'd  when  he  falls. 

Ros.  With  all  my  heart  ;  methinks  I  aa 
possessed  with  the  very  spirit  of  disobedience 
— Now  could  I,  in  the  humour  I  am  in,  con- 
sent to  any  mischief  that  would  but  heartily 
plague  my  old  gentleman. 

Enter  Don  Makuel. 

Don  M.  Ah,  my  little  conqueror!  let  me 
embrace  thee — That  ever  I  should  live  to  see 
this  day!  this  most  triumphant  day,  this  dav 
of  all  days  in  my  life! 

Hyp.  Ay,  and  of  my  lite  too,  sir. 

[Embraces  him- 

Don  M.  Ay,  my  cares  are  over — Now  fve 
nothing  to  do  but  to  think  of  the  other  worid; 
for  I've  done  all  my  business  in  this:  got  at 
many  children  as  I  could ;  and  now  Vm  grown 
old,  have  set  a  young  couple  to  work.  Look 
you  here,  children,  fhave  brought  you  some 
baubles  that  will  make  you  merry  as  long  M 
you  live;  twelve  thousand  pistoles  are  the 
least  value  of  'em;-  and  the  rest  of  vour  fot- 
tune  shall  be  paid  in  the  best  Darbaiy  gnU 
to-morrow  morning. 

Hyp.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  speaking  like  a  father, 
this  is  encouragement  indeed! 

Don  M.  Much  good  may  do  thy  heart  and 
aoul  with  Vrntgrtaaifc^McaMilC^ICyoo  together 
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—rTe  bad  a  mat  deal  of  care  and  trouble 
to  krio^  it  abool,  children;  but,  tbank  my 
stars,  His  orer — 'tis  over  now  —  Now  I  may 
sleep  with  my  doors  open^  an<i|  never  have 
'  mj  slumbers  broken  with  the  fear  of  rogues 
aod  rirals. 

Ros.  Don't  interrupt  bim,  and  see  bow  far 
bis  bttoiour  will  carry  bim  ? 

f  jipttrt  to  HjrpoHta, 
DonM.  But  there  is  no  joy  lasting  in  this 
world;  we  mast  all  die  when  we  have  done 
our  best;  sooner  or  later,  old  or  young,  prince 
or  peasant,  high  or  low,  kings,  ioros,  and — 
commoB  whores,  roust  die!  Nothing  certain; 
we  are  forced  to  buy  one  comfort  with  the 
loss  of  another. — Now  We  married  my  child, 
Fre  kist  my  companion — IVe  parted  with  my 
nril— Her  heart's  ffone  another  way  now — 
skell  forget  her  old  fat  her! — I  shall  never  have 
ber  wake  me  more,  like  a  cheerful  lark,  with 
ber  pretty  songs  in  a  morning — I  shall  have 
nobody  to  chat  at  dinner  with'  me  now,  or 
take  up  a  godly  book  and  read  mc  to  sleep 
io  an  afternoon.  Ah !  these  comforts  are  all 
JoneDow!  \9Veeps. 

Hfp.  How  very  near  the  extreme  of  one 
passion  is  to  another!  Now  be  is  tired  with 
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joj,  till  he  is  downright  melancholy.  \^Aside. 

Ros.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Don  M.  Ah !  my  child !  now  it  comes  to  the 
test,  methinks  1  don't  know  how  to  p;^rt  with 
Ikee. 

Ros.  0,  sir,  we  shall  be  belter  friends  than 
erer. 

BonM.  Uh!  uh!  shall  we  ?  Wilt  thou  come 
and  see  the  old  man  how  and  then  ?  Well, 
beaven  bless  thee,  give  me  a  kiss — I  must  kiss 
tbee  at  parting!  Be  a  good  girl,  use  thy  bus- 
band  well,  make  an  obedient  wife,  and  I  shall 
die  contented.  • 

Myp.  Die,  sir!  Come)  come,  you  have  a 
^eal  while  to  live— Hang  these  melancholy 

jtf*^'  they  are  the  worst  company  in  the 
voJw  at  a  wedding. — Consider,  sir,  we  are 
P^ng;  if  you  would  oblige  us,  let  us  have  a 
little  life  and  mirth,  a  jubilee  to  day  at  least; 
*tir  your  servants,  call  in  your  neighbours,  let 
»e  see  your  whole  family  mad  for  joy,  sir* 
I  Donm.  Ha!  shall  we  be  merry  then? 
\^JP-  Merry,  sir!  ah!  as  beggars  at  a  feast. 
Wbat,  shall  a  dull  Spanish  custom  tell  me, 
J^ben  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  kingdom, 
1  shan't  be  as  mad  as  I  have  a  mind  to  ?  Let 
■e  see  the  face  of  nothing  to>day  hut  revels, 
mends,  feasts,  and  music,  sir. 

Don  M.  Ah!  thou  shalt  have  thy  humour — 
loon sbalt have  thy  humour!  Hey,  within  there! 
'ftpies!  dogs!  slaves!  where  are  my  rascals? 
Ak.  my  joy  flows  again— I  can't  bear  it. 

Enter  several  Servants, 
,  "Senp.  Did  you  call,  sir? 

DonM.  Call,  sir!  ^ly,  sir:  what's  the  reason^ 
yflo  arc  not  all  out  of  your  wits,  sir?  Don't 
3^  know  that  your  young  mistress  is  mar- 
^  scoundrels? 

l«y^/v.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  are  all  ready  to  be 
as  soon  as  your  honour  will  please  to 
|JW  any  distracted  orders. 

Bjp.  You  see,  sir,  they  only  waqt  a  little 
«icoBra|ement 

^onM.  Ah!  there  shall  be  nothing  wanting 


this  day !  If  I  were  sure  to  beg  for  it  all  my  , 
life  after — Here,  sirrah,  cookl  look  into  the 
Roman  history,  see  wbat  Mark  Anthony  had 
for  supper,  when  Cleopatra  first  treated  him 
with  cbere  entiere:  ro^ue,  let  me  have  a  re- 
past that  will  be  six  times  as  expensive  and 
provoking — Go. — And,  d'ye  hear?  One  of  you 
step  to  monsieur  Vendevm,  the  king's  butler, 
for  the  same  wine  that  his  majesty  reserves 
for  his  own  drinking;  tell  him  he  shall  have 
his  price  foVt. 

1  Serv.  How  much  will  you  please  to  have,  sir  ? 
DonM,  Too  much,  sir!  I'll  have  everything 
upon  the  outside  of  enough  to-day.  Go  you^ 
sirrah,  run  to  my  nephew,  don  Lewis,  give 
my  service  and  tell  him  to  bring  all  his  family 
along  with  him. 

Ay,  sir!  this  is  as  it  should  be!  now 
it  begins  to  look  like  jl  wedding. 

DonM,  Ahi  we'll  make  all  Uie  hair  in  the 
world  stand  an  end  at  our  joy, 

Hjrp,  Here  comes  Flora  -Now^  madam,  ob- 
serve your  pue. 

Enter  Flora, 
Flora,  Your  servant,  gentlemen — I  need  not 
wish  you  joy — You  have  it,  I  see — Don  Phi- 
lip, 1  must  needs  speak  with  you. 

Hyp.  Pshaw !  prythce  don't  plague  me  with 
business  at  such  a  time  as  this* 

Flora,  My  business'  won't  be  deferred,  sin 
Hfp,  Sir.f 

Flora,  I  suppose  you  gjiess  it,  sir;  and  I 
must  tell  you,  i  take  it  ill  it  was  not  done 
before. 
Hjrp.  What  d^ye  mean? 
Flora.  Your  ear^  sir.  [^''*v^  whisper. 

Don  M.  What's  the  matter  now,  'tro  ? 
Ros.  The  gentleman  seems  very  free,  raetSinks. 
DonM.  Troth,  1  don't  like  it.  ^ 
Ros.  Don't  disturb  'em,  sir — We  shall  know 
all  presently. 

H^'p.  But  what  have  you  done  with  don 
Philip?  [Apart  to  Flora. 

Flora.  I  drew  the  servants  out  of  the  way, 
while  he  made  his  escape;  what  we  do  we 
must  do  quickly:  come,  come,  put  on  your 
fighting  face,  and  I'll  be  with'  'em  presently.  . 

[Aside, 


H/p,  [Aloud]  Sir,  I  have  ofTer'd  you  vefy 
fair;  if  you  don  t  think  so,  I  have  married  the 
lady,  and  take  your  course. 

Flora,  Sir,  our  contract  was  a  full  third ; 
a  third  part's  my  right,  and  I'll  have  it,  sir. 
Donk,  Hey! 

Hyp.  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  since  you 
are  pleased  to  call  it  your  right,  you  shall  dot 
have  it. 

Flora,  Not,  sir? 

Ifyp,  No,  sir — Look  ye,  don't  put  on  your 
pert  airs  to  me — ^Gad,  I  shall  use  you  very 
scurvily. 

Flora,  Use  me ! — You  little  son  of  a  whore, 
draw. 

Ifyp,  Oh!  sir,.  I  am  for  you. 

[^Fheyfi^ht,  and  Don  Manuel  interposes. 
Ros.  Ah f  help!  murder!  [Runs out. 

2>o/iJlf.  Within  there!  help!  murder!  Why, 
gentlemen,  are  ye  mad?  Pray  put  up. 
Ifyp,  A  rascal! 

^onif.  Friends,  aii^m«5^dr,^j*^ 
Flora.  Friends  I  $cotn  hii  tnendjUat  and 
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[Act  V. 


smce  be  does  nol  know  how  to  use  a  gentle- 
raan,  V\\  do  a  public  piece  of  justice,  aod  use 
bim  like  a  TillaiiL 

DonM.  Better  words,  ^ir.         \_To  Flora. 

Flora.  Wby,  sir,  d'ye  take  tbis  fellow  for 
don  Pbilip? 

DonM.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir? 

Flora.  Tbat  he  has  cheated  me  as  well  as  you 
— But  ril  have  my  revenge  immediately.  \_£xiL 

Klyp.  walks  about,  and  Don  stares. 
,  Hey!  what's  all  this?  What  is  it 
— My  heart  misgives  me. 

Hyp.  Hey!  who  waits  there?  Here,  you! 
^Tou  Servant^  Bid  my  servant  run,  and  hire 
me  a  coach  and  four  horses  immediately. 
Sero.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit  Servant, 

DonM.  A  coach! 

Enter'  Viletta. 

f7/.  Sir,  sir! — bless  me!  What's  tbe  matter, 
sir?  Are  not  you  well? 

DonM.  Yes,  yes — 1  am — that  is — ha! 

yil.  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  sir. 

DonM.  Wbat  business  can  be  bare  for  a 
coach  ? 

F'iU  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  sir,  from 
Octavio. 
DonM.  To  me? 

P^il.  No,  sir,  to  my  mistress — be  charged 
me  to  deliver  it  immediately;  for  be  said  it 
concerned  ber  life  and  fortune. 

DonM.  How!  let's  see  it— There's  what  I 
promised  thee — be  gone.  Wbat  can  this  be 
now?  {Reads. 

The  person  whom  your  father  ignorantly 
designs  you  to  marry,  is  p  known  cheaty 
and  an  impostor;  the  true  don  Philip,  who 
is  my  intimate  friend,  will  immediately  ap- 
pear lyith  the  corregidore,  and  fresh  Evi- 
dence against  Jiim,  I  thought  this  adoice^ 
though  from  one  you  hate,  would  be  weU 
received  if  it  came  time  enough  to  prevent 
your  ruin.  Octavio. 
O,  my  heart!  this  letter  was  not  designed  to 
fall  into  my  bands — I  am  frightened— I  dare 
not  think  on't. 

Re-enter  the  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  your  man  is  not  within. 

Hyp.  Careless  rascal !  to  be  out  of  the  way 
when  my  life's  at  stake — Pr'ythee  do  thou  go 
and  see  if  thou  canst  set  me  any  post  horses, 

DonM.  Post  borses! 

Reenter  RoSARA. 

Ros.  O,  dear  sir,  what  was  the  matter? 
DonM.  Hey! 

Ros.  Wbat  made  ^cra  quarrel,  sir? 
DonM.  Child! 

Ros.  What  was  it  about,  sir?  You  look 
concern'd. 
Don  M.  Concern'd ! 

Ros.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  sir.  [To 
Hypolila,  who  minds  her  not] — VVhat's  the 
matter  witb  bim,  sir?  be  won't  speak  to  me. 

[To  Don  Manuel. 

DonM.  A— speak! — a — go  to  bim  again — 
try  what  fair  words  will  do,  and  see  if  you 
can  pick  out  the  meaning  of  all  tbis. 

Ros.  Dear  sir,  what's  the  matter? 

DonM,  Ajf  sir,  pray  wbat's  the  matter? 


Hyp»  I'lh  a  little  vex'd  at  my  servants  ht- 
ing  out  of  the  way,  and  the  insolence  of  tbis 
other  rascal. 

DonM.  But  wbat  occasion  bave  you  iior 
post-horses,  sir? 

Hyp.  Something  happens  a  little  cross,  sir. 

DonM.  Pray  what  is't? 

Hyp.  I'll  tell  you  another  time,  sir. 

DonM.  Anotner  time,  sir — pray  satisfy  me 
now. 

Hyp.  Lord,  sir,  wbep  you  see  a  roan's  out 
of  humour. 

Don  M.  Sir,  it  may  be  Fm  as  much  out  of 
humour  as  you;  ancl  1  must  tell  ye,  I  Mi 
like  your  behaviour,  and  I'm  resolv'd  to  be 
satisfy'd. 

Hyp'.  Sir,  wbat  is't  jrou'd  bave  ?  [PeePuU^. 
Don  M.  Lookye,  sirv— in  sbort — I— I  hate 
receiv'd  a  letter, 
i^/?.  Well,  sir. 

Don  M.  I  wish  it  may  be  well,  sir. 
Hyp*  Bless  me,  sir !  wbat's  the  mailer  witb 
you? 

DonM.  Matter,  sir!  —  in  troth  I'm  almost 
afraid  and  ashamed  to  tell  ye ;  but  if  you  mnst 
needs  know*— there's  tbe  matter,  sir. 

[Gives  the  Lettar. 

Enter  Don  Lewis. 

Donti*  Uncle,  I  am  your^  humble  semuL 

DonM.  1  am  glad  to  see  ^rou,  nephew. 

DonL,  I  received  your  invitation,  and  am 
come  to  pay  my  duty:  but  here  I  met  witb 
the  moat  surprising  news. 

DonM.  Pray  what  is  it? 

DonL.  Why,  first  your  seryant  told  me^ 
my  young  cousin  was  to  be  married  to-daf 
to  don  Pbilip  de  las  Torres ;  and  just  as  1 
was  entering  your  doors,  who  should  I  meet 
but  don  Philip  witb  tbe  corregidore,  and  se- 
veral witnesses  to  prove,  it  seems,  that  the 
person  whom  you  were  just  going  to  mttry 
my  cousin  to,  bas  usurp'd  his  name,  befl^'ii 
you,  robb'd  him,  and  is  in  short  a  rank  im- 
postor. 

Don  M.  Dear  nephew,  don't  torture  me: 
are  ye  sure  you  know  don  Pbilip  when  yoa 
see  him? 

DonL.  Know  bim,  sir?  were  not  we  school- 
fellows, fellow  collegians,  and  fellow  travellen? 

Don  M.  But  are  you  sure  you  mayn't  haw 
forgot  bim  neither? 

DonL.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  iflhad 
not  forgot  you,  sir. 

Don  M.  But  one  question  more  and  1  ^ 
dumb  for  ever — Is  that  be? 

DonL.  That,  sir?  No,  nor  in  tbe  least  Gke 
bim.— But  pray  why  tbis  concern?  I  bopwe 
are  not  come  too  late  to  prevent  tbe  marriace? 

DonM.  Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  mj  poor  child. 

Ros.  Oh!  {Seems  to  fairtt- 

DonM.  Ah!  look  to  my  cliild. 

Don  L.  Is  this  the  villain  then  tbat  has  im- 
posed on  you? 

Hyp.  Sir,  I'm  this  lady's  husband ;  and  wtote 
I'm  sure  that  name  can't  be  taken  from  mCi 
I  shall "  be  contented  with  lau^bing  at  any 
other  you  or  your  party  dare  give  mc 

DonM.  Ob!  , 

Don  L.  Nay  then.  witbin^lh«rc!-- » 
villain  ought  W'i^^WWgJteple. 


Sci!«  l.J  SHE  WOULD  AND 

Rtier  Corregidore  and  Officers^  uptth  Don 
Pamv,  OcTAviOy  Flora,  Taappanti,  and 

VllETTA, 

0  ffeDtlemeD,  we^re  undone!  all  comes  loo 
late:  my  poor  cousin's  married  to  the  impostor. 

DonP.  How! 

Oct  Confusion! 

DonJtf.Ohlohl 

Bon  P.  That^s  the  person,  sir,  and  I  de> 
nuod  jour  justice. 

Oct.  And  1. 

Trap,  And  1. 

Flora,  And  all  of  us. 

DonM,  Will  mj  cares  never  he  over? 

Cor.  Well,  s;entiemen,  let  me  rightly  un- 
derstand what  lis  you  charge  him  with,  and 
in  commit  him  immediately — First,  sir,  you 
saj,  these  gentlemen  all  know  you  to  be  the 
true  Don  Philip  ? 

Don  Im  That,  sir,  I  presume  my  oath  will  proTC. 

Oct  Or  mine. 

Flora,  And  mine.^ 

Trap,  Ay,  and  mine  too,  sir.  [head? 

Bon  if.  Where  shall  I  hide  this  shameful 

Flora,  And  for  the  robbery,  that  I  cap  prove 
upon  him:  he  confess'd  to  me  at  Toledo,  he 
stole  Ibis  j;entleman*s  portmanteau  there,  to 
cany  on  his  design  upon  this  lady,  and  agreed 
to  ^re  me  a  third  part  of  her  fortune  for  my 
usistaoce;  which  he  refusing  to  pay  as  soon 
astbe  marriage  was  over,  i  thought  myself 
oUieed  in  honour  to  discover  him. 

Ifyp,  Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  insult  me 
if  Tou  please;  but  I  presume  you*ll  hardly  be 
•ble  to  prove  that  Vm  not  married  to  the  fady, 
or  liaff*n  t  the  best  part  of  her  fortune  in  my 
pocket;  so  do  your  worst:  I  own  my  inge- 
nuity, and  am  proud  on*t 

DonM,  Ingenuity,  abandoned  villain! — But, 
sir,  before  you  send  him  to  gaol,  I  desire  he 
may  return  the  jewels  I  gave  him  as  part  of 
ny  daiii^ter*s  portion. 

Cor.  That  canH  be,  sir — since  he  has  mar- 
ried the  lady,  her  fortune*s  lawfully  his :  all 
we  can  do,  is  to  prosecute  him  for  robbing 
tins  gentleman* 

BonM,  O  that  ever  I  was  born. 

Hyp.  Return  the  jewels,  sir!  if  you  donH 
I  pay  me  the  rest  6i  her  fortune  to-morrow 
I  "loniing,  you  may  chance  to  go  to  gaol  be- 
fore me. 

BonM,  O  that  I  were  buried!   Will  my 
cares  never  be  over? 
Hjp,  They  are  pretty  near  it,  sir ;  you  can't 
I  iave  much  more  to  trouble  you. 
I     Cor.  Come,  sir,  if  you  please ;  I  must  desire 
I  to  take  your  deposition  in  writing.  ' 

{^Goes  to  the  Table  tvith  Flora, 
BonP,  Now,  sir,  you  see  what  your  own 
I  nshnesi  has  brought  ye  to. 
DonM,  Pray  forbear,  sir. 
Wjp,  Keep  it  up,  madam.  [Aside  to  Rosewa^ 
Ros,  Ob,  sir!  how  wretched  have  you  made 
!  is  this  the  cart  you  have  taken  of  me  for 
Ay  blind  obedience  to  your  commands?  this 
»y  reward  for  (ilial  duty?  \To  Don  Manuel 
DonM.  Ah!  my  poor  child! 
Aos.  Bnt  I  deserve  it  all,  for  ever  listening 
^,yo«r  barbarous  j^roposal,  when  my  con- 
j  •Oence  might  have  toid  me,  my  vows  and 
^Mtt  in  justice  and  honour  were  the  wronged 


SHE  WOULD  NOT.  m 
DonM,  Oh!  oh! 

Oct.  Can  she  repent  her  falsehood  then  at 
last?  ls*t  possible?  then  I'm  wounded  too!  O 
my  poor  undone  Rosara !  [Goes  to  her'\  Un- 
grateful! cruel!  oerjured  man! 

DonM.  Oh!  don't  insult  me!  I  deserve  the 
worst  you  can  say.^Fm  a  miserable  wretch, 
and  I  repext  me. 

FU,  Sol  here's  the  la  fy  in  tears,  the  lover 
in  rage,  the  old  gentleman  out  of  his  senses, 
most  of  the  company  distracted,  and  the  bride- 
^om  in  a  fair  way  to  be  hanged.  —  The 
merriest  wedding  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life. 

[Apart  to  HjrpoUta. 

Cor,  Well,  sir,  have  you  any  thing  to  say 
before  I  make  your  warrant? 

Hjrp,  A  word  or  two,  and  I  obey  ye,  sir. 
— Gentlemen,  I  have  reflected  on  the  folly  of 
my  action,  and  foresee  the  disquiets  I  am  like 
to  undergo  in  being  this  lady's  husband ;  there- 
fore, as  I  own  myself  the  author  of  all  this 
seeming  ruin  and  confusion,  so  I  am  willing 
(desiring  first  the  officers  may  withdraw)  to 
offer  something  to  the  general  quiet. 

OcL  What  can  this  mean? 

DonP,  Pshaw!  some  new  contrivance — 
Let's  be  gone. 

Don  L.  Stay  a  moment,  it  can  be  no  harm 
to  hear  htm — Sir,  will  you  oblige  us? 

Cor.  Wait  without.        [Exeunt  Officers, 

ViL  What's  to  be  done  now,  'trow? 

Trap.  Some  smart  thing,  I  warrant  ye;  the 
little  gentleman  hath  a  notable  head,  fa|yk 

Flora.  Nay,  gentlemen,  thus  much  Ifenow 
of  him :  that  if  you  can  but  persuade  him  to 
be  honest,  'tis  still  in  his  power  to  make  you 
all  amends;  and,  in  my  opinion,  'lis  high  time 
he  should  propose  it. 

DonM,  Ay,  'tis  time  he  were  hangM  indeed: 
for  1  know  no  other  amends  he  can  make  us* 

Hjrp.  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  I  owe  you 
no  reparation ;  the  injuries  which  you  com- 
plain of,  your  sordid  avarice,  and  brearch  of 
promise  here  have  justly  brought  upon  you: 
therefore,  sir,  if  you  are  injured,  you  may 
thank  yourself  for  it. 

DonM.  Nay,  dear  sir,  I  do  confess  my 
blindness,  and  could  heartily  wish  your  eyes 
or  mine  had  dropp'd  out  ot  our  heads  before 
ever  we  saw  one  another. 

Hjp.  Well,  sir  (however  little  you  have 
deserved  it),  yet  'for  your  daughter's  sake,  if 
you'll  oblige  yourself,  by  signmg  this  paper, 
io  keep  your  first  promise,  and  give  her,  with 
her  full  fortune,  to  this  gentleman,  Fm  still 
content,  on  that  condition,  to  disannul  my 
own  pretences,  and  resign  her. 

DonM.  Sir,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer 
you:  for  I  can  never  believe  youll  hare  food 
nature  enough  to  hang  yourself  out  of  the 
way  to  make  room  for  bim? 

Hjrp,  Then,  sir,  to  let  you  see  I  have  not 
only  an  honest  meaning,  but  an  immediate 
power  too,  to  make  good  my  word,  I  first 
renounce  all  title  to  her  fortune:  these  jewels, 
which  I  received  from  you,  I  give  him  free 
possession  of;  and  now,  sir,  the  rest  of  her 
fortune  you  owe  him  with  her  person. 

Don  M.  This  is  unaccountable,  I  must  con- 
fess— ^But  still,  sir,  if  you  disannul  your  pre* 
tences,  how  you'll  persuade  that  gendemiin,  to 
whomi  am  obliged  in^im^^W^/t^^ft^his— 


SHE  WOULD  AND  SHE  WOULD  NOT. 


[Act  V. 


Don  P.  That,  sir,  shall  be  no  lett;  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  ray  iriend^s 
title,  to  entertain  a  tbouj^bt  that  can  dbturb  it. 

Hyp'  Now,  sir,  it  only  stops  at  you. 

DonM.  VVell,  sir,  I  sec  tbe  paper  is  only 
conditional,  and  since  tbe  general  welfare  is 
conccrnM,  1  won^t  refuse  to  lend  you  my  help- 
ing band  to  it;  but  if  you  should  not  make 
your  words  good,  sir,  1  hope  you  wonH  take 
It  ill  if  a  man  should  poison  you. 

Dm  P.  And,  sir,  let  mc  too  warn  you  bow 
you  execute  this  promise;  your  flattery  and 
dissembled  penitence  has  deceivM  me  once 
already,  which  makes  me,  I  confess,  a  little 
slow  in  my  belief;  therefore  take  heed,  expect 
no  second  mercy!  for  be  assured  of  this,  1 
never  can  forgive  a  villain. 

Ifyp.  If  I  am  proved  one  spare  me  not — I 
ask  but  this— Use  me  as  you  find  me. 

Don  P.  That  you  may  depend  on. 

DonM.  There,  sir. 

[Gwes  Hjpolila  the  JVriUng,  signed, 

Uyp*  And  now,  don  Philip,  I  confess  you 
are  the  only  injured  person  here. 

Don  P,  f  know  not  that — do  my  friend  right, 
and  1  shall  easily  forgive  thee. 

Hyp*  His  pardon,  with  his  thanks,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  deserve:  but  how  shall  I  forgive 
myself?  Is  there  in  nature  leA  a  means  that 
can  repair  the  shameful  slights,  the  insults, 
and  the  lon^  disquiets  you  have  known  from 
love  ? 

2>lMP  P,  Let  me  understand  thee. 

/jP.  Examine  well  your  heart,  and  if  the 
fierce  resentment  of  its  wrongs  has  not  extin- 
,  guished  quite  tbe  usual  soft  compassion  there, 
revive  at  least  one  spark  in  pity  of  my  wo- 
rn an^s  weakness, 

2)0/1  P.  Whither  wonldst  thou  carry  me? 

Hyp,  llie  extravagant  attempt  I  have  this 
day  run  through  to  meet  you  thus,  justly  may 
subject  mc  to  your  contempt  and  scorn,  unless 
the  same  forgiving  goodness  that  used  to  over- 
look the  failings  of  Hypolita,  prove  still  my 
friend,  and  soften  all  with  the  excuse  of  love. 
[All  seem  amazed]  O  Philip — Ilypolita  is — 
yours  for  ever,  [^^^fy  advance  slowly,  and 
at  last  rush  into  one  another's  Arms, 

DonP,  It  is,  it  is,  Ilypolita!  And  yet  *tis 
she!  I  know  her  by  the  busy  pulses  at  my 
heart,  which  only  love  like  mme  can  feel,  and 
she  alone  can  give.     [JEmbraces  her  eagerly , 

Don  M.  Have  I  then  been  pleased,  and  pla- 
gued, and  frighted  out  of  my  wits,  by  a  wo- 
man all  this  while?  Odsbud,  she  is  a  notable 
contriver!  Stand  dear,  ho!  For  if  I  have  not 
a  fair  brush  at  her  lips;  nay,  if  she  does  not 

S've  me  the  hearty  smack  too,  odds-winds  and 
under,  she  is  not  the  good-humourM  girl  I 
take  her  for. 

Hyp,  Corae,  sir,  I  wonH  balk  your  good 
humour.  \He  kisses  her~^  And  now  I  have  a 
favour  to  beg  of  you;  you  remember . your 
promise:  only  your  blessing  here,  sir. 

fOctavio  and  Rosara  kneeL 
  can  deny  thee  nothing;  and 

sOf  children,  heaven  bless  ye  together-^jAnd 
now  my  cares  are  over  again. 

Oct,  VVe'Il  study  to  deserve  your  love,  sir. 
Don  P,  Mv  friend  successful  too !  Then  my 
joys  are  double — But  how  this  generous  at- 
tempt fra«  started  first,  how  it  has  been  pur- 


sued, and  carried  with  this  kind  surprise  at 
last,  gives  me  wonder  equal  to  my  joy. 

Hyp,  Here^s  one  that  at  more  leisure  ikall 
inform  you  all :  she  was  ever  a  fnend  to  jour 
love,  has  had  a  hearty  share  in  the  fatigue, 
and  now  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  give  tier 
part  of  the  garland  too. 
DonP,  Howl  she! 

Flora,  Trusty  Flora,  sir,  at  your  service!  1 
have  had  many  a  battle  with  my  lady  upon 
your -account;  but  I  always  told  her  we  should 
do  her  business  at  last 

Don  M,  Another  metamorphosis !  Brave  gids, 
faith !  Odzooks,  we  shall  have  'em  make  cam- 
paigns shortly. 
Don  P'  In  Seville  Fll  provide  for  thee. 
Hyp,  Nay,  here's  another  accomplice  too, 
confederate  I  can't  say;  for  honest  Trappanii 
did  not  know  but  that  I  was  as  great  a  ro- 
gue as  himself. 

Trap,  It's  a  folly  to  lie;  I  did  not  indeed, 
madam. — But  the  world  cannot  say  I  have 
been  a  rogue  to  your  ladyship — and  if  you 
bad  not  parted  with  your  money — 
Hyp*  Thou  hadst  not  parted  witli  thy  honestr. 
Trap,  Right,  madam;  but  how  should  a 
poor  naked  icilow  resist  when  be  bad  so  many 
pistoles  held  against  him?      [SftovQS Money. 
DonM,  Ay,  ay,  well  said,  lad. 
f7/.  Ea?  A  tempting  bait  indeed!  let  .kin 
offer  to  marry  me  again  if  he  dares.  [Atide, 
DonP,  VVell,  Trappanti,  thou  hast  been 
serviceable,  however,  and  I'll  think  of  thee. 
Oct,  Nay,  I  am  his  debtor  too. 
Trap,  Ah!  there's  a  veiy  easy  way,  gen- 
tlemen, to  reward  me ;  and  since  you  partly 
owe  your  happiness  to  my  rogaery,  I  soould 
be  very  proud  to  owe  mine  only  to  your  ^- 
OcL  As  how,  pray?  [neroalT' 
Trap,  Why,  si: ,  I  find  by  my  constitution, 
that  it  is  as  natural  to  be  in  love  as  to  be  bno- 
and  that  I  han't  a  jot  less  stomach  tkao 
le  best  of  my  belters;  and  though  I  have  oft- 
en thought  a  wife  but  dining  every  day  uooa 
the  same  dish ;  yet  methinks  it's  better  than 
no  dinner  at  all.    Upon  which  considerations, 
{gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  desire  youll  use  your 
interest  with  Madona  here — To  admit  me  into 
her  good  graces. 

Don  M,  A  pleasant  rogue,  faith!  Odsoob> 
the  jade  shall  have  him.  Come,  hussy,  hes 
an  ingenious  person. 

Fit.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  his  stulF;  wkcn 
he  speaks  plain  I  know  what  fo  say  to  him* 
Trap,  vVhy  then,  in  plain  terms,  let  me  t 
lease  for  life—Marry  me. 

yil.  Ay,  now  you  say  something — I  was 
afraid,  by  what  you  said  in  the .  garden,  job 
had  only  a  mind  to  be  a  wicked  tenant  at  vriH* 
Trap,  No,  no,  child,  I  have  no  mind  to  kc 
tum'd  out  at  a  quarter's  warning. 

Fit,  Well,  there's  rayhand--And  nownieet 
me  as  soon  as  you  will  wttb  a  canoDicsI 
lawyer,  and  I'll  give  you  pottession  of  tke 
rest  of  the  premises. 

Don  M,  Odzooks,  an^T  well  thought  oC  Iv 
send  for  one  presently.  Here^  you,  siirab,  no 


to  fiither  Benedick  again,  tell^  him  his  vrom 
don't  hold  here,  his  last  marriage  is  droppd 
pieces;  but  now  we  have  got  better tacm 
must  come  and  stitch  two  or  three  kt» 

iple  togetlyiji^i^f^nyi^^g^ 
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DonP,  Now,  my  Uypolita ! 
Let  our  example  teach  mankind  to  loYe; 
From  ibme  the  fair  tbeir  faTOurs  may  improTC : 


O!  nerer  let  a  virtuous  mind  despair, 
For  constant  hearts  are  lovers  peculiar  care. 

[Exeimt. 


GEORGE  COLMAN 


Wm  the  Mm  of  Franeis  Colmw,  Esq.,  His  M •jetty's  resident  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duhe  of  Tnseany  at  Flo- 
ftncc,  bj  a  aui«r  of  the  Coanteas  of  Balh.  Ho  was  bom  at  Florence  about  175S,  and  had  the  honour  of  havuig  king 
George  Ibe  Second  for  bis  godratlier.  He  receired  bis  edacalion  at  Westminster  School,  where  he  Yorr  early  showed 
poetical  talents.  The  first  performance  by  him  was  a  copy  of  Toraes  addressed  to  his  coosin  Lord  Pnlteney,  writ- 
lea  IB  the  year  1747*  while  he  was  at  Westminster,  and  since  printed  in  Tfu  St.  Jam***  Magtairuy  a  work  pabluhed 
hj  kia  uafortonete  friend,  Robert  Uoyd.  From  Westminster  School  ho  removed  lo  Oxford,  and  became  a  student  of 
Chrittcharvb.  It  was  there,  at  a  Terr  early  age,  that  he  engaged  with  his  friend  Bonnel  Thornton,  in  publishing  Th* 
*     '  •        .  -       -  ...  -  1754.  lo  Sept.  So.  I7*fi» 

homour,  the  spiiit,  the  good  sense 

       )  some  degree  of  wonder;  but -will,  at 

Ike  uBie  time,  CTidently  point  out  the  extrao/dinary  talents  which  were  afterwards  to  be  more  fully  displayed  in  TA« 
Jmhm  ffif*  and  Tk*  Ckuule*tin*  Marriage.  The  recommendation  of  his  friends,  or  bis  choice,  but  probably  the 
faracr,  iaducod  him  to  fix  upon  the  law  for  his  profession;  and  was  accordingly  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,^and  in  dae 
•MMa  called  to  the  bar.  H«  attended  there  a  'rcry  short  time ;  though,  if  our  recullectioia  docs  not  mislead  us,  he  waa 
MM  often  enough  in  the  courts  to  prevonl  the  supposition  of  his  abandoning  the  profession  merely  for  want  of  encou- 


AnmsMSfur,  a  periodical  paper  which  appeared  once  a  week,  and  was  continued  from  < 
When  the  age  of  the  writers  of  this  entcrUining  paper  is  considered,  the  wit  and  hoi 
ia4  shrewd  obsenrations  on  life  and  manners,  with  which  it  abounds,  will  excite  some 


Qn  the  18th  of  March  1758,  he  took  the  degree  cf  Master  of  arts  at  Oxford ;  and  in  the  year  1760  his  first 
inautk  piece,  J\tUj  JimttyeomA,  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  with  great  success.  For  several  years  before,  the  comic 
Xaac  sscned  lo  have  relinquished  the  stage.  No  comedy  had  been  produced  at  either  theatre^  since  the  year  1761, 
wfcm  Moore's  GU  31a*  was  with  difficulty  performed  nine  nigts. 


Vr.Cali 


found  himself  in  circumstances  fully  sufficient  to  enable  hii 
which  he  pi^sducrd,  after  this  period,  was  a  translation  in  blank  Tcrse  of  the  comedies  of  Terence, 


July  1764  Lord  Bath  died;  and  on  that  erent 
I  lo  follow  tfie  bent  of  his  genius.  The  first 
nk  Tcrse  of  the  comedies  of  Terence,  1766; 
ml  wboerer  would  wish  to  see  the  spirit  of  an  aucient  bard  transfused  into  the  English  language,  must  l;>ok  fur  it 
i>  Mr.  Colman's  Tcrsion.  The  successor  of  Lord  Balh,  General  Pulleney.  died  in  1767;  and  Mr.  Colman  agtiin  found 
hiwclf  remembered  in  hi*  will,  by  a  second  annuity,  which  confirmed  the  independency  of  his  fortune.  He  seems, 
hsvcTior,  ta  hare  felt  no  charms  in  an  idle  life;  as,  in  1767,  be  united  with  Messrs,  Harris,  Rutherford,  and  Powell, 
is  Ihc  purchase  of  Corent  Garden  Theatre,  and  took  upon  himself  the  laborious  office  of  actiug  manager.  After  conti- 
aatng  Bsnager  of  invent  Garden  Theatre  seven  years,  Mr,  Colman  sold  his  share  and  interest  therein  to  Mr.  James 
Lcske,  ene  of  his  tlien  partners;  and,  in  1777,  purchased  of  Mr,  Foote  the  LilUe  Theatre  in  the  HaymarkeL  The 
eidaalien  in  which  the  cnlcrlainments  exhibited  under  his  direction  were  held  b^  the  public^,  the  repntaliup  which 
tkelbestre  acquired,  and  the  continual  concourse  of  the  polite  world  during  the  height  ot  summer,  snrficienOy  spoke 
tbo  praises  of  Mr.  Colman's  management.  Indeed,  it  has  been  long  admilled,  that  no  person,  since  the  death  of  Mr, 
Garrick,  was  so  able  to  superintend  the  entertainments  of  the  stage  as  the  subject  of  this  account.  About  the  year  1785 
Mr.  Caiman  gave  the  public  a  new  translation  of,  and  commentary  00,  Horaee's  Jlrt  of  F^try  ;  in  which  he  produced 
*Bcv  system  to  explain  this  very  difficult  roem.  In  opposition  to  Dr.  Unrd,  he  supposed,  "that  one  of  the  sons  of 
?iM,  aadoobtedly  the  elder,  hat  either  wrillen  or  mediated  a  poetical  work,  most  probably  ft  tragedy;  and  that  he 
ka^  viih  the  knowledge  of  the  familv,  communicated  his  piece  or  intention  to  Horace.  But  Horace  either  dissaproviog 
•ftko  vork,  or  donbiiug  of  the  noetical  faculties  o(  the  elder  Piso,  or  both,  wished  to  dissuade  him  from  all  thought 
of  paklicslioB.  With  this  view  ne  formed  the  design  of  writing  this  epistle;  addressing  it,  with  a  courtliness  and  de- 
ficKj  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  acknowledged  character,  indiflerently  to  the  whole  family,  the  father  and  his  two  sons, 
^itUU  od  Jh*ane9  de  art*  J^>etica.**   This  hypothesis  is  supported  with  much  Ivrning,  ingenuity,  and  modesty;  and, 


if  not  fally  mtablished,  is  at  least  as  well  entitled  to  applause  as  that  adupted  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
iklkatioB  of  the  Horace,  the  Bishop  said  to  Dr.  Douglas,  *•  Give  my  compliments  to  Colmau 


mklkatioB 
Ulsemei 

w  Ike  i4th  of  August  1794,  at  the  ago  of  6«. '  A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  was  aeised  with  violent  spaims;  and 
(k«M  vcro  saeceedad  by  a  melancholy  stupor^  in  which  I 


naerUn  which  be  has  treated  mc ;  and  tell  him,  that  /  thint  h*  i*  right' 

'lonrs  before^  his  death  he 
I  he  drew  his  last  breath. 


On  the 

and  thank  him  for  the 
Mr.  Colman  died  at  Paddinglon, 
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Cam,  b^  Geo.  Colman,  1761.  This  piece  made  its  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  with  prodigiou  succem.  The  around - 
vork  of  it  is  derived  f^om  Fielding's  Hi*tory  of  Tom  Jtme»,  at  the  period  of  Sophia's  taking  refuge  at  Lady  Bellaston's 
kswr.  The  charaotera  borrowed  from  that  work,  however,  only  serve  as  a  kind  of  underplot  to  introduce  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
OdUoy,  via.  the  Jtakm*  fVife  and  her  husband.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  passions  of  the  lady  are  hero  worked 
lA  a  very  great  height;  and  Mr.  Oakley's  vexalinn  and  domestio  miserv,  in  consequence  of  her  behaviour,  are  very 
^troagly  rapperted.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  author  would  have  hotter  answered  his  purpose  with  reopfct  lo  the  passion  he 
iatadni  to  expose  the  absurdity  of,  had  he  made  her  appear  somewhat  less  of  the  virago,  and  Mr.  Oakli'y  not  so  much 
tko  henpecked  hnaband;  since  she  now  appears  rather  a  lady,  who,  from  a  consciousness  of  her  own  power,  is  de- 
*^       '  '  »  '   ^  procure  her  an  indue  influence  over  her  husband  and  family,  than 

;  fluctuating  passion,  lecomes  equally  absurd  in  the  suddenness  ofform~ 
Ing  satisfied,  which  love,  the  only  Irne  basis  of  jealousy,  will  consUntly 
vccasioa.  When  this  ploy  was  originally  acted,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  scene  of  Mrs»  Oakley's  hysteric  fits  bore  a 
ftftf  rtscmblance  to  Uio  like  situation  of  Mrs,  Termagant  in  Th*  Squirt  of  M*atia.  Mr.  Colman  has  been  accused  of 
a  ■ijBoner  in  calling  it  Th*  Jealou*  Ff^if*;  Mrs.  Oakley  being  totally  destitute  of  that  delicacy,  which  some  consider 
>*<msaTy  to  constitnte  jealousy.  Many  excepti->os  might  be  taken  to  the  characters  in  this  piece— that  of  Lady  FreclovO 


h  parhaps  too  odious  for  the  sUge,  while  that  <  Captain  O'Cntter  does  Uule  honour  to  the  navY*- 
***i>  open  the  whole,  boasts  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  merit. 


The  play,  how* 
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[ActL 


ACT  I. 


SciMB.  I. — Room  in  Oakly*s  House, 

[Noise  heard  within. 
Mrs.  O.  {fTUhin'\  Don*t  teli  me>>l  know 
it     so — If  s  monstrous,  and  I  will  not  bear  it 
Oak.  [PViOiinl^  But,  my  dear!~ 
Mrs.  (X  Nay,  nay,  etc.  {Squabbling  within. 

Enter  Mrs.  Oaklt,  wiOi  a  Letter^  followed 
by  Oaklt. 

Mrs.  O.  Say  what  you  wilJ,  Mr.  Oakly,  you 
shall  never  persuade  me  but  this  is  some  filthy 
intrigue  of  yours. 

Oak.  I  can  assure  you,  my  Iotc — 

Mrs.  O.  Your  Iotc  ! — ^OonH  I  know  your — 
Tell  me,  I  sa^,  ibis  instant,  every  circumstance 
relating  to  this  letter. 

Oak.  How  can  I  tell  you,  when  you  will 
not  so  much  as  let  me  see  it? 

Mrs.  O,  Look  you,  Mr.  OaUy,  this  usa^e 
is  not  to  be  borne.  You  take  a  pleasure  in 
abusing  my  tenderness  and  soti  disposition. — 
To  be  perpetually  runnine  over  the  whole 
town,  nay,  the  whole  kingdom  too,  in  pursuit 
of  your  amours!  —  Did  not  I  4iscoYer  that 
you  was  great  with  mademoiselle,  my  own 
woman?— Did  not  you  contract  a  shameful 
familiarity  with  Mrs.  Freeman? — Did  not  1 
detect  your  intrigue  with  lady  Wealthy? — 
Was  not  you — 

Oak.  Oons!  madam,  the  grand  Turk  him- 
self has  not  half  so  many  mistresses — Yo  throw 
me  out  of  all  patience — Do  I  know  any  body 
but  our  common  friends? — Am  I  visited  by 
any  body  that  does  not  visit  you? — Do  1  ever 
go  out,  unless  you  go  with  me? — And  am  1 
not  as  constantly  by  your  side  as  if  I  was 
tied  to  your,  apron-stnngs  ? 

Mrs.  O.  Go,  go;  you  are  a  false  man — Have 
not  I  found  you  out  a  thousand  times?  And 
have  not  I  this  moment  a  letter  in  my  hand, 
which  convinces  me  of  ^our  baseness? — Let 
me  know  the  whole  affair,  or  1  will — 

Oak,  Let  you  know!  Let  me  know  what 
you  would  have  of  me  -  You  slop  my  letter' 
before  it  comes*  to  my  hands,  and  then  expect 
that  I  should  know  the  contents  of  it ! 

Mrs,  O,  Heaven  be  praised,  1  stopped  it ! — 
I  suspected  some  of  these  doings  for  some 
time  past — But  the  letter  informs  me  who  she 
is,  and  Vll  be  revenged  on  her  sufficiently. 
Oh,  you  base  man,  you! 

Oak.  I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  would  mo- 
derate your  ^  passion ! — Show  me  the  letter, 
and  ril  convince  you  of  my  innocence. 

Mrs,  O.  Innocence! — Aoonimable! — Inno- 
cence!— But  1  am  not  to  be  made  such  a  fool 
—'I  am  convinced  of  your  perfidy,  and  very 
sure  that — 

Oak»  ^Sdeath  and  fire!  your  passion  hurries 
you  out  of  your  senses— Will  you  hear  me? 

Mrs.O,  No,  you  are  a  base  man:  and  I 
will  not  hear  you. 

Oak.  Why  then,  my  dear,  since  you  will 
neither  talk  reasonably  yourself  nor  listen  to 
reason  from  me,  I  shall  take  my  leave  till 
you  are  in  a  better  humour.  So  your  servanti 

{Going, 

Mrs.O,  Ajf  go,  you  cruel  man! — Go  to 
your  mistresses,  and  leave  your  poor  wife  to 


her  miseries. —  How  unibrtuaatc  a  womaa  an 
I! — I  could  die  with  vexation — 

[Throwing  herself  into  a  Chair. 
Oak.  There  it  is — Now  dare  not  I  stir  a 
step  further— If  I  offer  to  go,  she  is  in  one  of 
her  fits  in  an  instant — ^Never  sure  was  wo- 
man at  once  of  so  violent  and  so  delicate  a 
constitution !  What  shall  I  say  to  sooth  her? 
[jiside^Say,  never  make  thvself  so  uneasf, 
my  dear— Come,,  come,  you  know  I  love  you. 

Mrs.O.  I  know  you  hate  me;  and  that  your 
unkindness  and  baroarity  will  be  the  deaUi  of 
me.  [ff%imng. 

Oak,  Do  not  vex  yourself  at  this  rate— I 
love  you  most  passionately — Indeed  I  do— 
This  must  be  some  mistake. 
Mrs.  O,  Oh,  I  am  an  unhappy  woman! 

[fTeepin^n 

Oak,  Dry  up  th^  tears,  my  love,  and  be 
comforted!  You  will  find  that  I  am  not  to 
blame  in  this  matter— Come,  let  me  see  tkii 
letter — Nay,  you  shall  not  deny  me. 

[Takes  the  Letter, 
Mrs,  O,  There!  take  it;  you  know  the haod, 
I  am  sure. 

Oak,  [Reads]  To  CJiarUs  Oakly,  Esq.- 
Hand !  *Tis  a  clerk-like  hand,  a  good  round 
text!  and  was  certainly  never  penned  by  a 
fair  lady. 
Mrs.O.  Ayj,  laugh  at  me,  do! 
Oak,  Forgive  me,  my  love,  I  dit  not  men 
to  laugh  at  thee -But  what  says  the  letter? 
[Reads]  Daughter  eloped '^you  must  be 
privy  to  it-— scandalous— dishonourable^-^ 
tisf action — revenge — um,  um,  um  — »i/«rvd 
faOier,  IIbmrt  Rossbt. 

Mrs.O.  [RisingX  Well,  sir — you  see  I  bate 
detected  you — Tclr  me  this  instant  where  sbe 
is  concealed. 

Oak.  So  —  so  —  so  —  This  hurts  me— Fn 
shocked.  '[To  himself 

Mrs.  O.  What,  are!'  you  confounded  tnw 
your  guilt?  Have  I  caught  you  at  last? 

Oak.  O  that  wicked  Charles.!  To  decoy  a 
^oung  lady  from  her  parents  in  the  country! 
The  profligacy  of  the  young  fellows  of  tbis 
age  is  abominable.  [To  himself. 

Mrs.  O,  [Half  aside,  and  musing]  Char- 
les !— Let  me  see  .'—Charles !— No ! — Impossible! 
This  is  all  a  trick. 

Oak,  Hi*  has  certainly  ruined  this  poorlaiiy* 

[To  himself. 

Mrs.O.  Art!  art!  all  art!  lliere's  a  saddes 
turn  now!  You  have  ready  wit  for  an  intri- 
gue, I  find. 

Oak,  Such  an  abandoned  action!  1  widi  I 
had  never  bad  the  care  of  him. 

Mrs,0,  Mighty  fine,  Mr.  Oakly!  Go  oa^ 
sir,  go  on !  I  sec  what  you  mean. — ^Yonr  as- 
surance provokes  me  beyond  your  very  bit»- 
hood  itself.  So  you  imagine,  sir,  that  this  aA 
fected  concern,  this  flimsy  pretence  about' 
Chades.  is  to  bring  you  oft  Matchless  con- 
fidence I  But  I  am  armed  against  eveiy  tbiog 
— I  am  prepared  for  all  your  dark  acbenes: 
I  am  aware  of  all  your  low  stratagems. 

Oak.  See  there  now!  Was  ever  any  tbin( 
so  provoking?  To  persevere  in  your  ridioi- 
lous— For  heaven*s  sake,  my  dear,  don't  dis- 
tract me.  When  you  see  my  ratnd  thus  a^ 


tract  me.  Wnen  you  see  my  ratnd  tuns  agi- 
tated and  uneasy,  that  a  jonng  IcUow,  wks|» 
hi.  ayiug  firtW^  my^  com-*- 
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to  ntjr  care,  should  be  guiity  of  such  enor- 
moiu  wickedness ;  I  say,  when  you  are  wit- 
Dess  of  iny  distress  on  this  occasion,  how  can 
you  be  weak  enough  and  cruel  enough  to^ 

Mrs.O.  Prodigiously  well,  sir!  You  do  it 
▼ery  well.  MaVy  ^^^f  it  up,  carry  it  on; 
tbere^s  nothing  like  going  through  with  it.  O, 
yoit  artful  creature!  But,  sir,  I  am  not  to  he 
so  easily  satisfied.  I  do  not  believe  a  syllable 
of  all  this  -  Give  rae  the  letter — [SntUches  Ohe 
Leiier]  You  shall  sorely  repent  this  vile  bu- 
siness, for  I  am  resolved  that  I  will  know  the 
bottom  of  it  \_Exi^ 

Oak.  This  is  beyond  all  palience.  Provok- 
ing woman  1  Her  absurd  suspicions  interpret 
every  thing  the  wrong  way.  But  this  ungra- 
cious boy  1  In  how  many  troubles  will  he 
involve  his  own  and  his  lady^s  family! — I  ne- 
ver imagined  that  he  was  of  such  abandoned 
(.rinciples. 

Enter  Major  Oaklt  and  Chari.es. 

Charles.  Good  morrow,  sir! 

MaJ.O.  Good  morrow,  brother,  good  mor- 
row!—What!  you  have  been  at  the  old  work, 
1  find.  1  heard  you — ding!  dong!  i*faith! — 
Sbe  bas  ruQg  a  noble  peal  in  your  ears.  But 
bow  now  ?  \Vhy  sure  youVe  had  a  remark- 
able warm  bout  on*t — You  seem  more  ruffled 
tban  usual. 

Oak.  1  am,  indeed,  brother !  Thanks  to  that 
young  gentleman  there.  Have  a  care,  Charles! 
YOU  may  be  called  to  a  severe  account  for 
ibb.  The  honour  of  a  family,  sir,  is  no  such 
light  matter. 

Oiarles.  Sir! 

Maj'.O.  Hey-day!  What,  has  a  curtain  lec- 
ture produced  a  lecture  of  morality?  What 
is  all  this? 

Oak.  To  a  profligate  mind,  perhaps,  these 
tbiogs  may  appear  agreeable  in  tlie  beginning. 
But  don\  you  tremme  at  the  consequences? 

Charles.  1  see,  sir,  that  you  are  displeased 
with  me;  but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess 
at  tbe  occasion. 

Oak.  Tell  me,  sir! — ^where  is  miss  Harriot 
Russet  ? 

Charles.  Miss  Harriot  Russet! — Sir — Explain. 
Oak.  Have  not  you  decoyed  her  ,from  her 

Charles.  V. —  Decoyed  her  —  Decoyed  my 
Harriot! — I  would  sooner  die  than  do  her  the 
least  inju^- — ^What  can  this  mean  ? 

Ma/.  O.  I  believe  the  young  dog  has  been 
at  ber,  after  all. 

Oak  I  was  in  hopes,  Charles,  you  had  better 

C'inciples.  But  there^s  a  letter  just  come  from 
r  father— 

Charles.  A  letter!— What  letter?  Dear  sir, 
give  it  me.  Some  intelligence  of  my  Harriot, 
major!— The  letter,  sir,  the  letter  this  mo- 
ment, for  heaven^s  sake! 

Oak,  If  this  warmth,  Charles,  tends  to  prove 
your  innocence — 

Charles.  Dear  sir,  excuse  me  —  111  prove 
any  thing— Let  me  but  see  this  letter,  and  Til- 
,  Oak.  Let  you  see  it  I — I  could  hardly  get  a 
oght  of  it  myself.   Mrs.  Oakly  has  it. 

Charles.  Has  she  got  it?  Major,  Fll  be  with 
yon  a«in  dir«clly.  [Exit  hastily. 

*i9-0.  Heyday!  The  devil's  in  tbe  bby! 
What  a  fiery  set  of  people!  By  my  troth,  I 


tbink  tbe  whole  family  is  made  of  nothing  but 
combustibles. 

Oak.  I  like  this  emotion;  it  looks  well:  it 
may  serve  too  to  convince  my  wife  of  the 
folly  of  her  suspicions.  Would  to  heaven  I 
could  quiet  them  for  ever! 

Maj\  O.  Why  jJray  now,  my  dear,  naughty 
brother,  what  heinous  offence  have  you  com- 
mitted this  morning?  What  new  cause  of 
suspicion  ?  You  have  been  asking  one  of  the 
maids  to  mend  your  ruffle,  I  suppose,  or  have 
been  hanging  your  head  out  at  the  window, 
when  a  pretty  young  woman  has  passed  by, 


Oak.  How  can  you  trifle  with  my  distresses, 
major?  Did  not  I  tell  you  it  was  about  a 
letter? 

Maj.  O.  A  letter ! — hum — A  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, to  be  sure!  What,  and  the  seal 
a  trueIover*s  knot  now,  hey  ?  or  a  Iieart  trans- 
fixed with  darts;  or  possibly  the  \vax  bore 
the  industrious  impression  of  a  thimble;  or 
perhaps  the  folds  were  lovingly  connected  by 
a  wafer,  pricked  with  a  pin,  and  the  direction 
written  in  a  vile  scrawl,  and  not  a  word  spelt 
as  it  should  be!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Oak.  Pooh!  brother— Whatever  it  was,  the 
letter,  you  find,  was  for  Charles,  not  for  me 
—  this  outrageous  jealousy  is  the  devil., 

Maj\  O,  Mere  matrimonial  blessings  and 
domestic  comfort,  'brother!  jealousy  is  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  love. 

Oak.  Love!  it  is  this  very  love  that  hath 
made  us  both  so  miserable.  Her  love  for  me 
bas  confined  me  to  my  house,  like  a  slate 
prisoner,  without  the  liberty  of  seeing  my 
friends,  or  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper; 
while  my  love  for  ber  has  made  such  ft  fool 
of  me,  that  I  have  neyer  had  the  spirit  to 
conlradict  her. 

MaJ.  O.  Ay,  ay,  there  you've  hit  it,  Mrs. 
Oakly  would  make  an  excellent  wife,  if  you 
did  but  knovv-  how  to  manage  hor. 

Oak.  You  are  a  rare  fellow  indeed  to  talk 
of  managing  a  wife — A  debauched  bachelor 
— a  rattle* brained,  rioting  fellow — who  have  ' 
picked  up  your  cqpimonplace  notions  of 
women  in  bagnios,  taverns,  and  the  camp; 
whose  most  relined  commerce  with  the  sex 
has  been  in  ordvr  to  delude  country  girls  at 
your  quarters,  or  to  besiege  the  virtue  of  abi- 
gails,  milliners,  or  mantua- makers*  ^prentices. 

Maj.O.  So  much  the  belter  !--so  much  the 
belter!  women  are  all  alike  in  the  main, 
brother,  high  or  low,  married  or  single,  quality  or 
no  quality.  I  have  found  them  so,  from  a  duchess 
down  to  a  milk-maid;  every  woman  is  a  ty- 
rant at  the  bottom.  But  they  could  never  make 
a  fool  of  me. — No,  no!  no  woman  should 
ever  domineer  over  me,  let  her  be  mistress 
or  wife. 

Oak.  Single  men  can  be  no  judges  in  these 
cases.  They  must  happen  in  all  families.  But 
when  things  are  driven  to  extremities — to  see 
a  woman  m  uneasiness  — a  woman  one  loves 
too— one's  wife — who  can  withstand  it?  You 
neither  speak  nor  tbink  like  a  man  that  has 
loved  and  been  married,  major! 

Maj.  O.  I  wish  I  could  hear  a  married  man 
speak  my  language — Fm  a  bachelor,  it's  true; 
but  I  am  no  bad  judge  of  your  case  for  all 
that   I  know  yours  ^^^^M^j^^W^^ispo- 
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sition  to  a  hair.  She  is  all  impetuosity  and 
fire — a  very  magazine  of  touchwood  and  gun- 
powder, lou  are  hot  enough  too,  upon  oc- 
casion, but  then  it*s  over  in  an  instant  In 
comes  love  and  conjugal  aflection,  as  you  call 
it ;  that  is,  mere  folly  and  weakness — and  you 
draw  off  your  forces,  just  when  you  should 

£ursue  the  attack,  and  foHdw  your  advantage, 
[ave  at  her  with  spirit,  and  the  day*s  your 
own,  brother. 

Oak,  Why,  what-  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
Maj.  .0,  Do  as  you  please  for  one  month, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not:  and  Fll  answer 
for  it  she  will  consent  you  shall  dp  as  you 
please  all  her  life  afler  in  short,  do  but  show 
yourself  a  man  of  spirit,  leave  off  whining 
about  love  and  tenderness,  and  nonsense,  and 
the  business  is  done,  brother. 

Oak,  1  believe  you  are  in  the  ri^ht,  major ! 
I  see  you.  are  in  the  right.  Til  do  it — Fll  cei^ 
tainly  do  it. — But  then  it  hurts  me  to  the 
soul,  to  think  what  uneasiness  I  shall  give  her. 
The  first  opening  of  my  design  will  throw 
her  into  fits,  and  the  pursuit  of  it,  perhaps, 
may  be  fatal. 

Maj,  O,  Fits!  ha,  ha,  faa!~rH  engage  to 
cure  her  of  her  fits.  Nobody  understands  hy- 
sterical cases  better  than  i  do;  besides,  my 
sister*s  symptoms  are  not  very  dangerous.  Did 
you  jever  hear  of  her  falling  into  a  fit  when 
you  was  not  by? — W^as  she  ever  found  in 
convulsions  in  her  closet? — No,  no,  these  fits, 
the  more  care  you  take  of  them,  the  more 
you  will  increase  the  distemper:  let  them 
alone,  and  they  will  wear  themselves  out,  I 
warrant  you. 

Oak.  True,  very  true — you  are  certainly  in 
the  ri^ht — I'll  follow  vour  advice.  Where  do 
you  dine  to-day? — Fll  order  the  coach,  and 
go  with  you. 

Maj,  O,  O  brave!  keep  up  this  spirit,  and 
'  you  are  made  for  ever. 

Oak,  You  shall  see  now,  major! — ^Who's 
there? 

Enter  ServanL 
Order  the  coach  dire^Iy.    I  shall  dine  out 
to-day. 

Serv.  The  coach,  sir? — Now,  sir? 

Oak,  Ay,  now,  immediately. 

Serv,  Now,  sir! — the — the — coach,  sir? — 
that  is — my  mistress — 

Maj,  O,  Sirrah!  do  as  you  are  bid.  Bid 
them  put  to  this  instant. 

Serv,  Ye— ves,  sir — yes,  sir.  \JExiL 

Oak,  Well,  where  shall  we  dine? 

Maj,0,  At  the  St.  Albans,  or  where  you 
will.    This  is  excellent;  if  you  do  but  hold  it. 

Oak.  1  will  have  my  own  vray,  I  am  de- 
termined. 

Maj.  O,  That's  right 

Oak,  I  am  steel. 

Maj,0,  Bravo! 

Oak.  Adamant 

Maj,0,  O  Bravissimo! 

Oak»  Just  what  you'd  have  me. 

Maj.O,  Why  that's  well  said.  But  will  you 
do  it? 

Oak,  I  will. 

Maj.  O.  You  won't 

OoA:.  I  will..ril  be  a  fool  to  her  no  longer. 
But  harkye,  major,  my  hat  and  cane  lie  in 


[Act  L 

my  study.  I'll  go  and  steal  them  out,  while 
she  is  busy  talking  with  Charles. 

Maj.O.  Steal  them!  for  shame!  Pk-^lbee 
take  them  boldly;  call  for  them!  make  ibem 
bring  them  to  you  here;  and  go  out  with 
spirit,  in  the  face  of  your  whole  family. 

Oak.  No,  no — you  are  wrong — ^Ict  her  rave 
afler  I  am  gone,  and  when  I  return,  you  know, 
I  shall  exert  myself  witli  more  propriety,  after 
this  open  affront  fo  her  authority. 
Maj,  O,  Well,  take  your  own  way. 
Oak,  Ay,  ay»— let  me  manage  it,  let  me  ma- 
nage it  [Exii, 
maj,  O,  Manage  it!  ay,  to  be  sure,  you 
are  a  rare  manager!    It  is  dangerous,  they 
say,  to  meddle  between  man  and  wife.  I  am 
no  great  favourite  of  Mrs.  Oakly's  already; 
and  in  a  week's  time  I  expect  to  have  the 
door  shut  in  my  teeth. ' 

£nter  Charles. 
How  now,  Charles,  what  news? 

Charles.  Ruined  and  undone!  She^s  ^onc^ 
uncle!  my  Harriot's  lost  for  ever. 

Maj.  O.  Gone  of!  with  a  man? — I  thougkt 
so;  they  are  all  alike. 

Charles.  Oh  no!  Fled  to  avoid  that  hateful 
match  with  sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Maj.O,  Faitli,  a  girl  of  spirit;  but  whence 
comes  all  this  intelligence? 

Charles,  In  an  angn'  letter  from  her  father 
— How  miserable  I  am  !  If  I  had  not  odend- 
ed  my  Harriot,  much  oHended  her,  that 
foolish  riot  and  drinking  at  your  house  in  the 
country,  she  would  cerlaini}',  at  such  a  time, 
have  taken  refuge  in  my  arms. 

Ma/.  O,  A  very  agreeable  refuge  for  a  young 
lady  to  be  sure,  and  extremely  decent! 

Charles.  What  a  heap  of  extravagancies 
was  I  guilty  of! 

M€if  O.  Extravagancies  with  a  witness!  Ah, 
you  silly  young  dog,  you  would  ruin  your- 
self with  her  father,  in  spite  of  all  1  could  do. 
There  you  sat,  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  telling  the 
old  gentleman  the  whole  affair,  and  swearing 
you  would  drive  sir  Harr^  Beagle  out  of  the 
country,  though  1  kept  winking  and  uoddin^ 
pulling  you  by  the  sleeve,  and  kicking  yoor 
shins  under  the  table,  in  hopes  of  stopping 
you;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Charles.-  What  distress  may  she  be  in  at 
this  instant!  Alone  and  defenceless! — ^Where, 
where  can  she  be? 

Maj,  O.  What  relations  or  frierfis  has  she 
in  town? 

Charles.  Relations!  let  me  see. — Faith,  I 
have  itf— If  she  is  in  town,  ten  to  ooe  but 
she  is  at  her  aunt's,  lady  Freeiove's.  Ill  go 
thither  immediately. 

MajO,  Lady  Freeiove's!  Hold,  hold,  Char- 
les!— do  you  know  her  ladyship? 

Cfutrles.  Not  mucli  !  but  1*11  break  throo^ 
all,  to  get  to  my  Harriot. 

Ma/.  O.  1  do  know  her  ladyship. 

Charles.  Well,  and  what  do  yon  Icaow 
of  her? 

Me^\  O.  O,  nothing! — Her  ladyship  is  a 
woman  of  the  worid,  that's  all— 

Charles*  What  do  you  mean? 

Maj.  O.  That  lady  Freelove  Is  an  arrantr— 
By^e  by,  did  not  she,  last  summer,  make  fiv- 
mal  proposab  to  Hairiot's  father  from  lovi 
Trinket?         Digitized  by  LjOOglC 


[Act  if.  ScBNE  1.] 

Charks.  Yes;  but  they  were  receiTed  with 
utmost  contempt.   Tiie  old  ffentleraaiiy  it 
seens,  bates  a  lord^  'and  be  tiud  her  so  in 
plain  terms. 

JAaj\  O.  Sncb  an  aTersion  to  the  nobility 
may  not  run  in  the  blood.  The  girl,  I  war- 
rant you,  has  no  objection.  However,  if  shc*s 
theft,  watch  her  narrowly,  Charles.  Lady 
FreeloTe  is  as  mischievous  as  a  monkey,  and 
as  cunning  too. — Have  a  care  of  her,  I  say, 
kave  a  care  of  her. 

Charles,  If  she*s  there.  111  have  ber  out  of 
iLe  bouse  within  this  half  hour,  or  set  fire 
to  it. 

Maj,  0,  Nay,  now  you  are  too  violent — 
tby  a  moment,  and  we*ll  consider  wbat^s  best 
to  be  done. 

Enter  Oaklt. 

OaL  Come,  is  the  coach  ready?  Let  us  be 
gone.  Does  Charles  go  with  usr 

Charles*  I  go  with  youl — What  can  I  do? 
[  am  so  vexed  and  distracted,  and  so  many 
ibouebts  crowd  in  upon  me,  I  don't  know 
wbicb  way  to  turn  myself. 

Mrs,0.  [f^nthin]  The  coach!— dines  out! 
— wbere  is  your  master? 

Oak.  Zon'nds,  brother!  here  she  is! 

Re-enter  Mrs.  0.\kly. 

Mrs,  0.  Pray,  Mr.  Oakly,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter jou  cannot  dine  at  home  to-^lay? 

Oal,  \)on\  be  uneasy,  my  dear!— I  have 
a  little  business  to  settle  with  my  brother;  So 
1  am  only  just  going  to  <1inner,  with  him  and 
Cbarles,  to  the  tavern. 

Mrs,0,  VVby  cannot  you  settle  youi*  busi- 
ness here,  as  well  as  at  a  tavern  r  but  it  is 
some  of  your  ladies*  business,  I  suppose,  and 
so  you  must  get  rid  of  my  company. — This 
is  cfaiefly  your  fault,  major  Oakly !  ^ 

Mai.  t).  Lord,  sister,  what  signifies  it,  whether 
a  man  dines  at  home  or  abroad?  [Coollj, 

Mrs.  O.  It  signifies  a  great  deal,,  sir !  and 
1  don*l  choose — 

Maj.  O,  Phoo !  let  him  go,  my  dear  sister, 
let  bim  go !  be  will  be  ten  times  better  com- 
pany when  he  comes  back.  I  tell  you  what, 
sister— you  sit  a  home  till  you  are  quite  tired 
of  one  anotlier,  and  then  you  grow  cross, 
and  fall  out.  If  you  would  but  part  a  littk 
now  and  then,  you  might  meet  again  in 
bnraour. 

Mrs,0.  I  beg,  major  Oakly,  that  you  would 
trouble  yoursetf  about  your  own  aflairs;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  1— 

Oak,  Nay,  do  not  put  thyself  into  a  passion 
with  the  major,  my  dear!— It  is  not  his  fault; 
and  I  shall  come  Back  to  thee  very  soon. 

Mrs,  O.  Come  back; — why  need  you  go 
ont?— I  know  well  enough  when  you  mean 
to  deceive  me;  for  then  there  is  always  a 
pretence  of  dining  with  sir  John,  or  my  lord, 
or  somebody;  but  when  you  tell  me  that  you 
arc  going  to  a  tavern,  it's  such  a  hire-faced 
affront — 

Oak.  This  is  so  strange  now! — Why, 
dear,  I  shall  only  just — . 

Mrs.  O.  Only  just  go  after  the  lady  in  the 
letter,  I  suppose. 

Oak.  WtU,  well,  I  wonH  go  then.--.Will 
diat  convince  you?  I'll  stay  with  yon,  my 
<lear.— Will  that  satisfy  you? 
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For  shame!  hold  out,  if 


Maj.  O.  J*'or  sbame :  hold  out,  it  you  are 
a  man.  \AparL 
Oak.   She  has  lueen  so  much  vexea  this 
morning  already,  I  must  humour  her  a  little 
now.  \Apart. 
Maj.O,  Fie!  fie!  go  out,  or  you  are  undone. 

[Apart. 

Oak.  You  see  it's  impossible. — PU  dine  at 
home  with  thee,  my  love. 

[jpart  to  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mrs.  O.  Ay,  ay,  pray  do,  sir. — Dine  at  a 
tavern  indeed  1  [Going. 

Oak.  [Returning^  You  may  depend  on'me 
another  time,  major. 

Maj.O.  Steel  and  adamant! — Ah! 

Mrs.  O.  [Returning!  Mr.  Oakly ! 

Oak.  O,  my  dear!  [Exit,  wiih Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mij^.  O.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  there's  a  picture  of  re- 
solution! there  goes  a  philosopher  for  you! 
ha!  Charles! 

Charles.  O,  uncle!  I  have  no  spirits  to 
laugh  now. 

maj.  O,  So!  I  have  a  fine  time  on't  between 
you  and  my  brother.  Will  you  meet  me  to 
dinner  at  the  St  Albani-by  four?  We'll  drink 
her  heahh.  and  think  of  this  affair. 

Charles.  Don't  depend  on  me.   I  shall  be' 


my 


running  all  over  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  my 
Harriot;  at  all  events  I'll  go  directly  to  lady 
Freelove*s.  If  I  find  her  not  there,  which  way 
1  direct  myself,  heaven  knows. 
r.O.  Ilaikye,  Charles!   If  you 


shall 
Maj 


way 
meet  with 


her,  you  may  be  at,  a  loss.  Bring  her  to  my 
house;  I  have  a  snug  room,  and — 

Charles.  Phoo!  Pr^ythee,  uncle,  don't  triffle 
with  me  now. 

Maj.  O.  Well,  seriously  then,  my  house  is 
at  your  service. 

Charles.  I  thank  you;  but  I  must  be  gone. 
Maj.  O.  Ay,  ay,  bring  her  to  my  house, 
and  we'll  settle  the  whole  affair  for  you.  You 
shall  clap  her  into  a  post-chaise,  take  the 
chaplain  of  our  regiment'  along  with  you, 
wheel  her  down  to  Scotland^),  and  when  you 
come  back,  send  to  settle  her  fortune  with 
her  father;  that's  the  modem  art  of  making 
love,  Charles!  [EreunL 

ACT  II. 

SciNB  l.'—A  Room  in  the  Bull  and  Gale  Inn. 
Enter  Sir  Harry  Bbaglb     and  Tom. 
SirH.  Ten  guineas  a  mare,  and  a  crown 
the  man?  hey,  Tom! 
Tom.  Yes,  your  honour. 
SirH.  And  are  you  sure,  Tom,  that  there 
IS  no  flaw  in  his  blood? 

Tom.  He's  a  good  thing,  sir,  and  as  litde 
beholden  to  the  ground,  as  any  horse  that 

I)  Aspirited  girl  ia  Eogltnd,  when  ^ppoMd  m  her  clioacs 
of  a  hatband  br  h«r  parenU,  lued  to  niake<  nothing  of 
agreeing  with  her  loTcr  to  set  off  with  bini%lo  Gretaa 
Orecn  (on  the  borders  of  tfcolliind),  to  get  married ;  bat 
sow  thu  cutlqm  is  abotiihed,  and  the  hiaeksmith  who 
nied  to  prrfnm  the  marriage  ceremonj  hat  been  foiw 
bidden  to  act,  aiaeo  Lord  E— took  hit  flight  toward* 
those  regions  on  the  same  errand;  so  that,  now  the  lo- 
rert  are  obliged  to  have  the  ceremonr  performed  in  ■ 
boat  on  Ibe  rhrer  liieK,  and  thia  marriage  is  perfestly 
yalid. 

a)  We  bare  aa  excellent  sp^imea,  in  sir  H.  Beagle,  of 
one  of  our  racing  and  fox-hwiting  covalrj-squires; 
as  he  speaka  entirelj  in  the  langaago  of  the  tmrf  (race- 
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[Act  U. 


ever  went  over  the  turf  upon  four  legs.  Why  \  I  lose  my  match  with  lord  Chokejade ,  by  not 


here's  his  whole  pedigree,     your  honour! 

Sir  If.  Is  it  atlesled? 

Tom.  Very  well  attested;  it  is  signed  by 
Jack  Spur  and  my  lord  Startal. 

[Giving  the  Pedigree, 

Sir  ff.  Let  me  see.  [Reetds]  Tom-come- 
iickle-me  was  out  of  me  famous  Tantwivj 
mare^  by  sir  Aaron  Driver^s  chesnut  horsf, 
l^Vhite  Stockings.  JVhite  Stockings,  his  dam, 
was  got  bjr  lord  Hedge^s  South  Barb,  full 
sister  to  the  Proserpine  FUlj^  and  his  sire 
Tom  Jones;  his  grandam  tvas  the  Irish 
Duchess,  and  his  grandsire  Squire  Spor- 
Uefs  Trajan;  his  great  and  great  great 
grandam  were  Newmarket  Peggy  and  Black 
Moll;  €md  his  great  grandsire,  and  great 
great  grandsire,  were  sir  Ralph  VKliip^s 
ReguJus,  andih^  famous  Prince  Anatnaboo. 

his 

John  xSpur. 

mark. 
Startal.  * 

Tom.  AH  fine  horses,  and  won  every  thing! 
a  foal  out  of  your  honour's  bald-fac'd  Venus, 
by  this  horse,  would  heat  the  world. 

Sir  H.  W^ell  then,  well  think  onY  — But, 
plague  on't,  Tom,  I  have  certainly  knocked 
up  my  little  roan  gelding  in  this  damn'd  wild- 
goose  chase  of  threescore  miles  an  end.  ^) 

Tom.  He's  deadly  blown,  to  be  sure,  your 
honour;  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  upon  a  wrong 
scent  after  all.  Madam  Harriot  certainly  took 
across  the  country,  instead  df  coming  on  to 
London. 

Sir  H.  No,  AO|  we  traced  her  all  the  way 
up. — But  d'ye  hear,  Tom,  look  out  amonff  the 
stables  and  repositories  here  in  town,  tor  a 
smart  road  nag,  and  a  strong  horse  to  carry 
a  portmanteau. 

Tom.  Sir  Roger  Turfs  horses  are  to  be 
5oId — I'll  see  if  there's  ever  a  tight  thing  there 
— but  I  suppose,  sir,  you  would  have  one 
somewhat  stronger  than  Snip — I  don't  think 
he's  quite  enough  of  a  horse  for  your  honour. 

Sir  11.  Not  enough  of  a  horse !  Snipes  a 
powerful  gelding;  master  of  two  stone  more 
than  my  weight  If  Snip  stands  sound,  1 
would  not  take  a  hundred  guineas  for  him. 
Poor  Snip!  go  into  the  stable,  Tom,  see  they 
give  him  a  warm  mash,  and  look  at  his  beefs 
and  his  eyes.  —  But  where's  Mr.  Russet  all 
this  while? 

Tom.  I  left  the  s<{uire  at  breakfast  on  a  cold 
pigeon  pie,  and  inquirinf^  after  madam  H^iot, 
in  the  kitdien.  I'll  let  him  know  your  honour 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  here. 

SirH.  Ay,  do;  but  barky e,  Tom,  be  sure 
you  take  care  of  Snip. 

Tom.  I'll  warrant  your  honour. 
Sir  H,  I'll  be  down  in  the  stables  myself 


riding  myself,  and  I  shall  have  no  opportunit)' 
to  hedge  ^)  my  bets  neither — what  a  damned 
piece  of  work  have  I  made  on'l — I  have  knocked 
up  poor  Snip,  shall  lose  my  match,  and  as  to 
Harriot,  why  the  odds  are  that  I  lose  my 
match  tliere  too — a  skittish  young  tit!  If'l 
once  get  her  tight  in  hand,  Til  make  her 
wince  for  it. — Her  estate,  joined  to  my  own, 
I  would  have  the  finest  stud  and  the  noblest 
kennel  in  the  whole  country. — But  here  comes 
her  father,  pufline:  and  blowing,  like  a  hroken- 
winded  horse  up  hill. 

Enter  Russet. 
Rus.  Weil ,  sir  Harry ,  have  you  heard  any 
thin^  of  her? 

SirH.  Yes,  I  have  been  asking  Tom  about 
her,  and  he  says  you  may  have  her  for  fife 
hundred  ^ineas. 

Rus.  Five  hundred  guineas!  how  d'ye  mean? 
where  is  she?  which  way  did  she  take? 

SirH.  Why)  first  she  went  to  Epsom,  then 
to  Lincoln,  then  to  Nottingham,  and  now  she 
is  at  York. 

Rus.  Impossible !  she  could  not  go  over  half 
the  grouna  in  the  time.  What  the  deTil  are 
you  talking  of? 

Sir  H.  Of  the  mare  you  was  just  now  sayisg 
you  wanted  to  buy. 

Rus.  The  devil  take  the  mare! — who  would 
think  of  her,  when  1  am  mad  about  an  ailair 
of  so  much  more  consequence? 

Sir  H.  You  seemed  mad  about  ber  a  fitlle 
while  ago.  She's  a  fine  mare ,  and  a  thing  of 
shape  and  blood. 

Aus.  Damn  her  blood!— Harriot !  my  dear, 
provoking  Harriot!  Where  can  she  be^  Have 
you  got  any  intelligence  of  her? 

Sir  H.  No,  faitn,  not  I:  we  seem  to  be 
quite  thrown  out  *)  here  —  but,  however,  I 
have  ordered  Tom  to  try  if  he  can  hear  any 
thing  of  her  among  the  ostlers. 

Rus.  Why  don't  you  inquire  after  her  your- 
self? why  don't  you  run  up  and  down  the 
whole  town  after  her?  —  t'other  young  rascal 
knows  where  she  is,  I  warrant  you.  —  What 
a  plague  it  is  to  have  a  daughter!  When  one 
•loves  her  to  distraction,  and  has  lotted  and 
laboured'  to  make  her  happy,  the  ungratefol 
slut  will  sooner  go  to  hell  her  own  way — 
but  she  shall  have  him — I  will  niake  her  happy, 
if  I  break  her  heart  for  it. — A  proToking  gipcy* 
— to  run  away,  and  torment  her  poor  felbcr, 
that  dotes  on  her!  I'll  never  see  her  lace 
again.  —  Sir  Harry,  how  can  we  get  any  in- 
telligence of  her?  Why  donH  you  speak?  why 
donl  you  tell  me? -^'Zounds!  you  seem  as 
indifferent  as  if  you  did  not  care  a  farlluBg 
about  her. 

Sir  H.  Indifferent!  you  may  well  call  me 
by-and-'by.  \Exit  Tom]  Let  me  see  —  out  of  indifferent! — this  damned  chase  afWr  her  will 
the  famous  ^'antwivy  by  White  Stockings;  cost  me  a  thousand  —  if  it  had  not  been  ft>r 
...  o.  J        r„M  .     ijgj.^  J  ^qqIJ        h^L^e  been  off  tfae  course  ^ 

this  week  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  my  whole 
family— ni  hold  you  six  to  two  that — 
Rus.  Zounds!  hoU  your  tongne,  or  taft 


White  Stockings,  his  dam,  full  sister  to  the 
Proserpine  Filly;  and  his  sire — pox  on't,  how 
unlucky  it  is  that  this  damned  accident  should 
happen  in  the  Newmarket  week! — ten  to  one 

i)  The  pedigree  of  •  horse,  it  ■•  religiomly  kepi  m  that 
of  aojr  ancienl  fioiilj  in  Wales,  or  rather  at  Ihe  aame 
{•  done  among  the  Arahiaai,  where  at  in  Englaod  ihe 
hlood  provet  the  goodnett  of  the  horte;  and  the  namet 
given  to  the  hor»et  are  touelimea  not  a  llule  tingular. 
Witheiit  stopping. 


s)  To  draw  hack.  ft)  An  vamaBageahlo  lillle  Wsa 

S)  When  the  dogt  hare  lost  Iho  aeent,  in  fox-hMtnf* 
thej  are  aaid  to  ho  thrown  oat.  Tko  fox,  whoa  liara 
purtned »  will  run  into  9,  herd  of  deor,  or  a  l*ck  «f 

sharp,  jump  t 
4)  The  race. 
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more  to  the  purpose — I  swear  she  is  too  good 
for  jrou— you  don\  deserre  such  a  wift — a 
fine,  dear,  sweet,  loyely,  charmiDg  girl! — 
She*ll  break  my  heart. — How  shall  I  find  her 
out? — Do,  prVthee,  sir  Harry,  my  dear  honest 
finend ,  consider  how  we  may  discover  where 
she  is  fled  to. 

•  Sir  H*  Suppose  you  put  an  advertisement 
into  the  newspapers,-  describing  her  marks, 
her  age,  her  height,  and  where  she  strayed 
from.  I  recovered  a  bay  mare  once  by  that 
method. 

Rtis.  Advertise  her! — ^What!  describe  my 
daughter,  and  expose  her,  in  the  public  papers, 
with  a  reward  lor  bringing  her  home,  like 
horses  stolen  or  strayed ! -r- recovered  a  bay 
mare !  —  the  deviPs  in  the  fellow !  —  he  thinks 
of  nothing  but  racers,  and  bay  mares,  and 
staIlion«.--^Sdeath ,  I  wish  your — 

Sir  H,  I  wish  Harriot  was  fairly  pounded ; 
it  would  save  us  both  a  deal  of  trouble. 

Rus.  Which  way  shall  I  turn  myself? — I 
am  half  distracted. — If  I  ^o  to  that '  young 
dog's  house,  he  has  certainly  conveyed  her 
somewhere  out  of  my  reach — if  she  does  not 
tfend  to  me  to-day ,  111  give  her  up  for  ever — 
perhaps,  though ,  she  may  have  met  with  some 
accident,  and  has  nobody  to  assist  her. — No, 
she  is  certainly  with  that  young  rascal. — I 
wish  she  was  dead,  and  I  was  dead. — FU 
bJow  young  Oakly^s  brains  out. 

Re-^hier  Tom. 

Sir  If,  Well,  Tom,  how  is  poor  Snip? 

Tom,  A  little  better,  sir,  after  his  warm 
mash:  but  I^dy,  the  pointing  bitch  that  follo- 
wed you  all  the  way,  is  deadly  foot-sore. 

Rum.  Damn  Snip  and  Lady !— have  you  heard 
any  thine  of  Harriot? 

Tom.  vVhy,  I  came  on  purpose  to  let  my 
master  and  your  honour  know,  that  John 
Ostler  savs  as  how,  just  ^uch  a  ladv  as  I  told 
him  madam  Harriot  was,  came  here  in  a 
foor-^wfaeel  chaise ,  and  was  fetched  away  soon 
after  by  a  fine  lady  in  a  chariot. 

Rus.  Did  she  come  alone?  ^ 

Tom.  Quite  alone,  only  a  servant  maid, 
please  your  honour. 

Rus.  And  what  part  of  the  town  did  they 
go  to? 

Tom.  John  Ostler  says  as  how  they  bid 
the  coachman  drive  to  Grosvenor-square. 

SirH.  Soho!  puss— Yoics ! 

Rus.  She  is  certainly  gone  to  that  young 
ffogoe^he  has  got  hu  aunt  to  fetch  her  firom 
hence — or  else  she  is  with  her  own  aunt.  Lady 
FreeloT« — they  both  live  in  that  part  of  the 
town.  I*U  go  to  his  house,  and  in  the  mean 
while  y  sir  narry ,  you  shall  step  to  lady  Free 
|oTe*s.   We*ll  find  her,  I  warrant  you.  Fll 


1}  A  Itorte,  or  olhor  animal,  which  haa  qniUed  iu 
■ualer'a  prcmiaaa,  and  ia  fouod  upao  the  premuac  oi 
Mother,  u  takea  to  the  pound,  which  is  a  place  for 
enafiaiflg  alrar-cattle,  and  there  it  nual  remain  till 
the  owner  pays  n  oerlain  aum,  for  ka  releaae,  which 
ie  sailed  poundage. 

t)  Theae  are  the  worda  oaed  in  that  moat  melodioua  of 
dtt  aounda,  tor  a  aportsman,  the  riew — ^halloot  com- 
pared to^  which*  the  war-whoop  iif  a  Cherokee  ia  m< 
whupeiing.  The  ^ane  being  in  sight,  the  sodden  buret 
•f  thia  enthnslaatic  aoho!  from  the  mouths  of  twenty 
or  thirtj  ridera,  inflames  the  horses,  and  dogs  almost 
to  modnraa,  while  it  brings  ineritable  death  to  the  poor 
hare  before  ik»m\  the  horna  ate  complolelj  drowned 
m  Ihn  ny^r^9mu  meaiia  hare. 


teach  my  young  mistress  to  be  gadding.  She 
shall  marry  you  to-night.  Come  alon^,  sir 
llarry,  come  along;  we  won't  lose  a  minute. 
Come  along. 

Sir  H,  Soho!  hark  forward!  wind  *em  and 
cross  Vm!    hark  forward!     Yoics!  Yoics! 

\ExeunL 

^CXNB  IL— Oakltl's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  IOakly. 

Mrs.  O.  AAer  all,  that  letter  was  certainly 
intended  for  my  husband.  I  see  plain  enough 
the^r  are  all  in  a  plot  against  me.  My  husband 
intriguing,  the  major  workiit^  him  up  to 
affront  me,  Charles  owmng  his  letters,  and 
so  playing  into  each  other's  hands.  —  They, 
think  me  a  fool,  I  find — but  Til  be  too  much 
for  them  yet» — I  have  desired  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Oakly,  and  expect  him  here  immediately. 
His  temper  is  naturally  open;  and  if  he  thinks 
ly  anger  abated,  and  my  suspicions  laid 
asleep,  he  will  certainly  betray  himself  by  his 
behaviour.  Fll  assume  an  air  of  good  humour, 
pretend  to  believe  the  fine  story  they  have 
trumped  up,  throw  him  off  his  guard,  and  so 
draw  the  secret  out  of  him.— -Here  he  comes. — 
How  hard  it  is  to  dissemble  one's  anger!  Oh, 
I  could  rate  him  soundly!  but  1*11  keep  down 
my  indignation  at  present,  though  it  chokes  me. 

Enter  Oaklt. 
O,  my  dear!  I  am  very-  glad  to  see  you. 
Pray  sit  down  \Thejr  sii\  I  longed  to  see 
you.  It  seemed  an  age  till  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  over  the  siUy  affair  that  nap- 
pened  this  morning. 

Oak,  Why  really,  my  dear — 
Mrs.  O.    Nay,  don't  look  so  erave  now. 
Come — it's  all  over.    Charles  ana  you  have 
cleared  up  matters,   I  am  satisfied. 

Oak.  Indeed!  I  rejoice  to  hear  it!  You  make 
me  happy  beyond  .my  expectation.  This  dis- 
position will  ensure  our  ielicit;^.  Do  but  lay- 
aside  your  cruel,  unjust  suspicion,  and  we 
should  never  have  the  least  difference. 

Mrs,  0.  Indeed  I  begin  to  think  so.  Fll 
endeavour  to^  get  the  better  of  it  And  really 
sometimes  it  is  very  ridiculous.  My  uneasiness 
this  morninff,  for  instance,  ha,  ha,  ha!  To 
be  so  much  alarmed  about  that  idle  letter, 
which  turned  out  quite  another  thing  at  last 
was  not  I  very  angry  with  you?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

^Affecting  a  Laugh. 
Oak.  DonH  mention  it.   Let  us  both  forget 
it    Your  present  cheerfulness  makes  amends 
for  every  thing. 

Mrs*  O,  1  am  apt  to  be  too  violent;  I  love 
you  too  well  to  oe  quite  easy  about  you. 
[Fondlr]  Well — no  matter — .what  is  become 
of  Charles? 

Oak'  Poor  fellow!  he  is  on  the  wing,  ram- 
bling all  over  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  this 
young  lady. 
Mrs,  O,  Where  Is  he  gone  pray? 
Oak,  First  of  all,  I  beUeve,  to  some  of  her 
relations. 

Mrs.  0.  Relations!  Who  are  they?  Where 
do  they  live? 

Oak'  There  is  an  aunt  of  hers  lives  just  in 
the  neighbourhood;  lady  Freelove. 
Mts,0  Lady  Fjg^^fe^^bglC to  lady 
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Fifelovc^Sy  is  be? — and  do  jou  think  L'e  will 
hear  any  thing  of  her? 

Oak.  I  don  t  know ;  but  I  hope  so ,  with  all 
my  soul. 

Mrs.O.  Hope!  with  all  your  soiil;  do  you 
hope  so?  [Alarmed, 
Oak.  Hope  so!  ye — yes  —  why,  don*t  you 
hope  so?  {Surprised. 

Mrs.  O.  Why— yes— [^e/rowri/i^]—0,  ay, 
to  be  sure.  I  hope  it  of  all  things.  You  know, 
my  dear,  it  must  give  me  great  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  yourself,  to  see  Charles  well  settled. 

Oak.  I  should  think  so;  and  really  I  don*t 
know  where  he  can  be  settled  so  well.  She 
is  a  most  deserving  young  womao,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  O.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  her 
then?  ^ 

Oak.  To  be  sure,  my  dear;  after  seeing 
her  so  often  last  summer,  at  the  major*s  house 
in  the  country,  and  at  her  falher*s. 
Mrs.  O.  So  often! 
Oak.  O,  ay — very  often — Charles  took  care 
of  that — almost  every  day. 

Mrs.  O.  Indeed!  But  pray — a — a — a — say 
— a— a —  [Confused. 
Oak.  What  do  you  say,  my  dear? 
Mrs.  O.  I  say — a — a — \Stammering\  Is  she 
handsome? 

Oak.  Prodigiously  handsome  indeed. 
Mrs.  O.  Prodigiously  handsome  I  and  is  she 
reckoned  a  sensible  girl? 

Oak.  A  very  sensible,  modest,  agreeable, 
young  lady  as  ever  I  knew.    You  would  be 
I  am  sure.   You  canH 
was  in  her  company. 

 \n  made  a  conquest  of 

him ,  ana  no  wonder,  she  has  so  many  elegant 
accomplishments!  such  an  infinite  fund  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour!  Why,  she^s 
the'  darling  of  the  whole  country. 

Mrs.  O.  Lord!  you  seem  quite  in  juptures 
about  her! 

Oak.  Raptures!  —  not  at  all.  I  was  only 
telling  you  the  young  laily^s  character,  i 
thought  you  would  be  glad  to  find  that  Charles 
had  niauc  so  sensible  a  choice,  and  was  so 
likely  to  be  happy. 

Mrs.  O.  Oh,  Charles!  True,  as  you  say, 
Charles  will  be  mighty  happy. 

Oak,  Don*t  you  think  so? 

Mrs.  O.  I  am  convinced  of  it.  Poor  Charles! 
1  am  much  conceiTied  for  him.  He  must  be 
very  uneasy  about  her.  I  was  thinking  whether 
we  could  be  of  any  service  to  Mm  in  this  afi*air. 

Oak,  Was  you,  my  love?  that  is  very  good 
of  you.  Why,  to  be  sure,  we  must  endeavour 
to  assist  him;  Let  me  see  —  How  can  we 
manage  it?  'Gad!  I  have  hit  it.  The  luckiest 
thought!  and  it  will  be  of  great  service  to 
Charles. 

Mrs.O.  Well,  what  is  it?  lEagerfyl-^Jou 
know  I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  Charles, 
and  oblige  you.       .  [Mildly. 

Oak.  That  is  so  kind!  Lord,  my  dear,  if 
you  would  but  always  consider  things  in  this 
proper  light,  and  continue  this  amiable  temper, 
wc  should  be  the  happiest  people— 

Mrs.  O,  I  believe  so;  but  wkat*s  your 
proposal  ? 

Oak.  I  am  sure  yonll  like  it — Charles,  you 
know,  may  perhaps  be  so  lucky  as  to  meet 
with  this  lady 


[\cT  n. 

Mrs.  O.  True.  I 
OoAr.  Now  I  was  thinking ,  that  he  ni^ 
with  your  leave,  my  dear. 
Jlfrs.O.  Well! 
Oak.  Bring  her  home  here — 
Mrs.O.  flow! 

Oak.  Yes,  bring  her  home  here,  my  dear;^ 
it  will  make  poor  Charfes*s  mind  quite  easj: 
and  you  may  take  her  under  your  protedioa 
till  her  father  comes  to  town. 

Mrs.  O.  Amasing!  this  is  even  beyond  my 
expectation. 

Oak.  Why!-whal!— 
Mrs.  O.  VVas  there  crer  such  assurance! 
[Rises\  Take  her  under  my  protection !  Wkat! 
would  yoti  keep  her  under  my  nose? 

Oak.  Nay,  1  never  conceived  —  I  tfaougk 
you  would  have  approred — 

Mrs,  O.  What!  make  me  your  coBrenittt 
woman ! — No  place  but  my  own  house  to  sent 
your  pun>oscs? 

Oak,  lA}rdf  this  is  the  strangest  misappr»*. 
hension!  I  am  ^uite  astonished. 

Mrs.O.  Astonished!  yes — confused, detected' 
betrayed,  by  your  vain  confidence  of  impMaf^ 
on  me.  Why,  sure  you  imagine  me  an  idiij^ 
a  driveller.  Charles,  indeed.^  yes,  Charles  i» . 
a  fine  excuse  for  you.  The  letter  this  mocnto^  ' 
the  letter,  Mr.  Oakly! 

Oak.  The  letter!  why  sure  that—  j 
Mrs.  O,  Is  sufficiently  explained.  Yon  ban  j 
made  it  very  dear  to  we.   Now  I  am  cob-._ 
vinced.    I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
But  1  thank  you  for  some  hints  yon  have  i 
me ,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  make  \ 
of  them :  nor  will  I  rest  till     have  full 
viction ,  and  overwhelm  yon  with  the  strong 
proof  of  your  baseness  towards  me. 
Oak.  Nay,  but—  . 
Mrs.  O,  Go,  go!  I  haye  no  doubt  of 
falsehood:  away!  ^  [ 

Oak.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  like 
Such  unaccountable  behaviour!  angry  I 
know  why!  jealous   of  I  know  not 
Hints! — hints  I  have 
she  mean?^ 

Enter  Toiwt,  crossing  the  Stage. 
Toilet!  where  are  you  going? 

Toil,  To  order  the  porter  to  let  in  no  a  . 
pany  to  my  lady  to~day.  She  won't  leej 
sinffle  soul,  sir. 

Oak.  What  an  unhappy  woman !  Nov  i 
she  sit  aU  day  feeding  on  her  suspicions, 
she  has  convmced  herself  of  the  truth  of 

Enier  John,  crossing  the  Stage* 
Well,  sir,  what's  your  business? 

John,  Going  to  order  the  chariot, 
my  lady*s  going  out  immediately.     ^  ^ 
Oak,  Going  out!  what  is  all  this?— 1 
every  way  she  makes  me  miserable. 
and  ungovernable  as  the  sea  or  the 
made  up  of  storms  and  tempests!  I  canH 
it:  and  one  way  or  other  1  will  pot  an 
to  it.  [™ 
ScEWB  III,— Lady  Frbblotk^s  House.  \ 
Enter  Ladt  F&beloye,  npHh  a  Cturd;  a  Sir*' 
pant  following. 
Ladjr  F,  [Reading  as  she 
i^illtaketke^f^i^iX^^^^Sl^^^^g^ 


have  given  her! — What  ( 
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€n  caoalier,  as  he  cotnes  from  the  manege. 
Does  any  body  wait  that  brought  this  card? 

Serv,  Lord  Trinket's  servant  is  in  the  hall^ 
madam, 

Ltody  F.  My  compliments,  and  I  shall  he 
glad  to  see  his  lordship. — ^Where  is  miss  Russet? 

Serp,  In  ber  own  chamber,  madam. 

LadjrF.  What  is  she  doing? 

Ser%f.  Writing,  I  believe,  madam. 

Lady  IT,  Oh ,  ridiculous ! — scribbling  to  that 
Oakly,  I  suppose.  VApari] — Let  her  know, 
I  should  be  ^ad  of  her  company  here.  [JExii 
SertfOiii]  It  IS  a  mighty  troublesome  thing  to 
manage  a  simple  gin,  that  knows  nothing  of 
the  world.  Uarriot,  like  all  other  fiirls,  is 
fiK>Iisiily  fond  of  this  young  fellow  of  ner  own 
choosing,  her  first  love;  that  is  to  say,  the 
first  man  that  is  particularly  civil;  and  the 
first  air  of  consecpience  which  a  you! 
gires  herself.  Poor  silljr  soul !  —  But  T)aklY 
must  not  have  her,  positively.  A  match  with 
lord  Trinket  wtU  aad  to  tne  dignity  of  the 
femily.  I  must  bring  her  into  it  But  he;'e 
«he 'comes. 

Enter  Harriot. 
Well,  Harriot,  still  in  the  pouts!  nay,  pr*ylhee, 
mr  dear  little  runaway  girl,  be  more  cheer- 
ful i  your  everlasting  melancholy  puts  me  into 
tlie  vapours. 

Mar.  Dear  madam,  excuse  me.  How  can 
I  be  cheerful  in  my  present  situation  ?  I  know 
my  father's  temper  so  well,  that  I  am  sure 
this  step  of  mine  must  almost  distract  him. 
I  sometimes  wish  tliat  I  had  remained  in  the 
country,  let  what  would  hare  been  the  con- 
sequence. 

JLiadjr  F.  Why,  it  is  a  nauffhty  ^)  child, 
lliat*s  certain;  but  it  need  not  oe  so  uneasy 
about  papa,  as  you  know  that  1  wrote 
last  night's  post  to  acquaint  him  that  his 
Utile  lost  sheep  was  safe,  and  that  you*  were 
ready  to  obey  his  commands  in  every  parti- 
cular, except  marrying  that  oaf,  sir  Harry 
Beagle. — ^Lord!  Lord!  what  a  dilTcrence  there 
is  between  a  country  and  a  town  education! 
Why,  a  London  lass  would  have  jumped  out 
of  a  window  into  a  gallant's  arms,  and  without 
thinking  of  her  father,  unless  it  were  to  have 
drawn  a  few  bills  on  him,  been  a  hundred 
miles  off  in  nine  or  ten  hours,  or  perhaps 
out  of  the  kingdom  in  twenty-four. 

Mar.  I  fear  I  have  already  been  too  preci- 
pitate.   I  tremble  for  the  consequences. 

Lady  F.  1  swear ,  child ,  you  are  a  down-> 
right  prude.  Your  way  of  talking  gives  me 
the  spleen;  so  full  of  affection,  and  outy,  and 
virtue,  His  just  like  a  funeral  sermon.  And 


yours  speak  a  very  different  language.  Indeed 
you  have  fine  eyes,  child!  and  they  have  made 
fine  work  with  lord  Trinket 
Hot.  Lord  Trinket!  {Contemptuousl/. 
Lady  F.  Yes,  lord  Trinket;  you  know  it 
as  well  as  I  do;  and  yet,  you  ill-natured 
thing,  you  will  not  vouchsafe  him  a  single 
smile.  But  you  must  give  the  poor  soul  a 
little  encouragement,  prithee  do. 

Mar.  Indeed  I  can|t,  madam,  for  of  all 
mankind  lord  Trinket  is  my  aversion. 

Lady  F.  Why  so ,  child  ?  He  is  counted  a 
well-bred,  sensible,  young  fellow,  and  the 
Women  all  think  him  nandsome. 

Mar.  Yes,  he  is  )ust  polite  enough  to  be 
able  to  be  Tery  unmannerly,  with  a  great 
deal  of  good  breeding;  is  just  handsome  enough 
to  make  him  most  excessively  vain  of  his  per- 
son ;  and  has  just  reflection  enough  to  finish 
him  for  a  coxcomb;  qualifications  which  are 
all  very  common  among  these  whom  your 
ladyship  calls  men  of  quality. 

Lady  F,  A  satirist  too !  Indeed ,  my  dear, 
this  affectation  sits  ver^  awkwardly  upon  you. 
There  will  be  a  superiority  in  the  behaviour 
of  persons  of  fashion. 

Mar.  A  superiority ,  indeed!  iff*  his  lordship 
always  behares  witn  so  much  insolent  fami- 
liarity, that  I  should  almost  imagine  he  was 
soliciting  me  for  other  farours,  rather  than 
to  pass  my  whole  life  with  him. 

iady  F,  Innocent  freedoms,  child,  which 
every  fine  woman  expects  to  be  taken  with 
her,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  beauty. 

Mar^,  They  are  freedoms  which  I  think  no 
innocent  woman  can  allow. 

Lady  F.  Romantic  to  the  last  degree! — 
Why,  you  are  in  the  country  still,  Harriot! 

JBnter  a  Sertfont, 
Ser».  My  lord  Trinket,  madam.  ^Exit. 
Lady  F*.  I  swear  now  I  hare  a  good  mind 
to  tell  him  all  you  have  said. 

Enter  Lord  Trinket,  in  Boots,  etc*  as  from 

the  Riding-house. 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Lord  T*  Your  ladyship  does  me  too  much 
honour.  Here  I  am  en  bottine  as  you  see- 
just  come  from  the  manege. 

Lady  F.  Your  lordship  if  always  agreeable 
in  every  dress. 

Lord  T.    Vastly  obliging,   lady  Freelove. 
Miss  Uusset,  I  am  your  slave.   I  declare  it 
makes  me  quite  happy  to  find  you  together. 
'Pon  honour,  ma'am,  \To  Marriot']  I  begin 
hopes  of  you;  and  as  foi 


to  conceive  great  hopes  ot  you;  and  as  lor 
_  ,you,  lady  Freelove,  I  cannot  sufficiently  com- 

yet,  pretty  soul t  it  can  loTe. — Well ,  I  wonder  |  mend  your  assiduity  with  your  fair  pupil, 
at  your  taste;  a  sneaking,  simple  gentleman,  She  was  before  possessed  of  every  grace  that 
wi&out  a  title!  and  when  to  my  knowledge j nature  could  bestow  on  Iter,  and  nobody  is 
you  might  have  a  man  of  quality  to-morrow,  so  well  qualified  as  your  ladyship  to  give  her 

Mar.  Perhaps  so.  Your  ladyship  must  ex- 
cuse me,  but  many  a  man  ot  quality  would 


make  me  miserable. 

Lady  F.  Indeed,  my  dear,  these  antediluvian 
notions  will  never  do  now-a-days;  and  at  the 
same  time  too,  those  little  wicked  eyes  of 

i)  Tb*  aoTMs  ipack  to  children  in  thu  manner,  and 
diM  M  the  laaKniign  iM«d  to  ridicule  peraontt  \*hn  *till 
•oatiBH*  ia  iMdtog-striogt  »l  •  lime  when  they  »rs 
lam  •M  f«r  il. 


the  bon  ton. 

Mar.  Compliment  and  contempt  all  in  a 
breath!— My  lord,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  But, 
waving  my  ackn<3\v]edgments ,  give  me  leave 
to  ask  your  lordship  whether  nature  and  the 
bon  ton  (as  you  call  it^  are  so  different,  that 
we  must  give  up  one  in  order  to  obtain  the 
other? 

Lord  T.  Totally  ouposi^i.  md^lil^  The 
chief  aim  of  the  bofi  Wti( 
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of  family  diflerent  from  the  Tulirar,  for  whom 
indeed  nature  serves  very  well.  For  this  reason 
it  kas,  at  various  times,  been  ungenteel  to 
see,  to  bear,  to  walk,  to  be  in  good  health, 
and  to  have  twenty  other  horrible  perfections 
of  nature.  »)  Nature  indeed  may  do  vcrj'  well 
soniHimes.  It  made  you,  for  instance,  and  it 
then  made  something  very  lovely ;  and  if  you 
would  suffer  us  of  quality  to  give  you  'the 
ton,  you  would  be  absolutely  divine:  out  now 
— nie — madam — me — nature  never  made  such 
a  thing  as  me. 

Har,  Why,  indeed,  I  think  your  lordship 
has  very  few  obligations  to  her. 


own 
com 


Lord  T.  Then  you  realty  think  it*s  all  my 
vn?  I  declare  now  that  is  a  nrughty  gente^ 
mpliment:  nay,  if  you  begin  to  flatter  already, 


you  improve  apace. 
Jove,  I  believe  we 
her  at  last. 

Lad^  K   No  doubt  on't. 
power 


'Pon  honour,  Jady  Free- 
shall  make  something  of 


It 

her 


IS  m  your 
a  complete 


lordship^s  power  to  make 
woman  of  fashion  at  once 
Lord  T.  Hum!  VVhy,  ay— 
Hai\  Your  lordship  must  excuse  me.   I  am 
of  a  very  tasteless  disposition.    I  shall  never 
bear  to  be  carried  out  of  nature. 

Ladr  JfZ  You  are  out  of  nature  now,  Har- 
riot! I  am  sure  no  woman  but  yourself  ever 
objected  to  being  carried  among  persons  of 
quality.  W^ould  you  believe  it,  my  lord !  here 
has  she  been  a  whole  week  in  town,  and 
would  never  suffer  me  to  introduce  hereto  a 
rout,  an  assembly,  a  concert,  or  even  to  court, 
or  the  opera;  nay,  would  hardly  so  much  as 
mix  with  a  living  soul  that  has  visited  me. 

Lord  T.  No  wonder,  madam,  you  do  not 
adopt  the  manners  of  persons  of  fashion,  when 
you  will  not  even  honour  them  with  your 
company.  Were  you  to  make  one  in  our 
little  coteries,  w«  should  soon  make  you  sick 
of  the  boors  and  bumkins  of  the  horrid  country. 
By-the-by,  I  met  a  monster  at  the  riding- 
house  this  morning  who  gave  me  some  intel- 
ligence, fhat  will  surprise  you,  concerning 
your  family. 

Jfan  Vvhat  intelligence? 
Lad^  F,  Who  was  this  monster,  as  your 
lordship  calls  him?  a  curiosity,  I  dare  say. 

Lord  T,  This  monster,  madam,  was  formerly 
my  head  groom ,  and  had  the  care  of  all  my 
running  horses ;  but  growing  most  abominably 
surly  and  extravagant,  as  you  know  all  these 
fellows  do,  I  turned  him  o£f;  and  CTer  since 
my  brother.  Slouch  Trinket,  has  had  the  care 
of  my  stud,  rid/ts  all  my  principal  matches 
himself,  and — 

Har.  Dear,  my  lord,  don*t  talk  of  your 
groom  and  your  brother,  but  tell  me  the 
news.    Do  you  know  any  thing  of  my  father? 

Lord  T.  Your  father,  madam,  is  now  in 
town.  This  fellow,  you  must  know,  is  now 
groom  to  sir  Harry  fieagle,  your  sweet  rural 
swain,  and  informed  me  that  his  master  and 
your  father  were  runnii)g  all  over  the  tovm 
m  quest  of  you;  and  that  he  himself  had 
orders  to  inquire  afte^  you,:  for  which  reason, 
1  suppose ,  he  came  to  the  riding-house  stables 
to  look  afier  a  horse,  thinking  it,  to  be  sure, 
a  very  likely  place  to  meet  you.   Your  father, 

i)  llovrid,  vulgar,  healthy  rc<I-clie«La ,  u  wa«  ouce  nid, 
ta  companjr,  of  a  beaatiful  joang  lady  from  the  coonlry. 


perhaps,  is  gone  to  seek  you  at  the  Tower, 
or  VVeslminster  Abbey,  which  is  all  tbe  idea 
he  has  of  London ;  and  your  £iitbful  lover  is 
probably  cheapening  a  hunter,  and  drinking 
strong  beer,  at  the  Horse  and  Jockey  in 
Smithfield. 

Ladjr  K  The  whole  set  admiraU^  disposed  of! 

Har.  Did  not  your  lordship  inform  bim 
where  I  was? 

Lord      Not  I,  ^fon  honour,  madam;  diat 

led  to  their  own  ingenuity  to  discover. 

Ladjr  K.  And  pray,  my  lord,  where  in  tliis 
town  have  this  polite  company  bestowed 
themselves  ? 

Lord  T,  They  lodge,  madam,  of  all  places 
in  the  worid,  at  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn,  in 
Holborn. 

LadyF.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  Bull  and  Gate! 
Incomparable!  What,  have  they  brought  any- 
bay  or  cattle  to  town? 

Lord  T.  Very  well,  lady  Freelove,  rery 
well  indeed!  There  they  are,  like  so  many 

Sraxiers ;  and  there  it  seems  they  have  learned 
lat  this  lady  is  certainly  in  London. 
Har,  Do,  dear  jnadam,  send  a  card  directly 
to  my  father,  informing  him  where  I  am,  ana 
that  your  ladyship  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
here.    For  my  part  I  dare  not  Tentnre  into 
is  presence,  till  you  have  in  some  measure 

Eacified  him;  but  for  heaven's  sake,  desire 
im  not  to  bring  that  wretched"  fellow  along 
with  him. 

LordT.  Wretched  fellow!  Oho!  Courage, 
Milor  Trinket!  [Aside, 
Lad  J  F,  rU  send  immediately.  Who*s  there? 

Reenter  Servant, 
Serif,  [Apart  to  Lady  Freelooe']  Sir  Harry 
Beagle  is  below,  madam. 

Ladjr  F,  [Apart  to  Serffant']  I  am  not  at 
home.— Have  they  let  faiih  in? 
Sertf,  Yes,  madam. 

Ladjr  F.  How  abominably  unlucky  this  is! 
W^ell,  then,  show  him  into  my  dressing- 
room,  I  vrill  come  to  him  there.  [Exit  Servant. 

Lord  T.  Lady  Freelove!  no  engagement,  I 
hope  ?  W^e  wonH  part  with  you,  *jpon  honour. 

jLadj  F,  The  worst  engagement  in  the  world. 
A  pair  of  musty  old  prudes !  lady  Formal  and 
miss  Prate. 

Lord  T,  O  the  beldams!  As  nauaeous  as 
ipecacuanha,  *pon  honour. 

Ladj^  F.  Lud ,  lud !  what  shall  I  do  with 
them?  Why  do  these  foolish  women  come 
troubling  me  now?  I  must  wait  on  them  in 
the  dressin|(-room ,  and  you  must  excuse  the 
card,  Harriot,  till  thty  are  gone.  Hi  dispatch 
them  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  heaven  knows 
when  I  sHall  get  rid  of  them,  for  they  are 
both  everiasting  gossips !  '  thousjk  the 
~  ladyship  one  oy 


like 


come  from  her"  lad^  — j.   

drops  from  a  still,  while  the  other  tir 
woman  overwhelms  us  with  a  flood  of  im- 
pertinence. Harriot,  you*ll  entertain  his  lord- 
ship till  I  return.  [ExU, 
Lord  T.  Gone!  — I'on  honour,  I  an  not 
sorry  for  the  coming  in  of  these  old  tahhies^ 
and  am  much  obliged  to  her  ladyship  far 
leaving  us  such  an  agreeable  t^te-a-tete. 

Har.  Your  lordship  will  find  me  extremely 
bad  company.  ^  t 

LordT.  Notiinzlheyka^QgL^i  Welt 
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aon*t  intend  to  do  me 


entertain  OHrseives  one  way  or  other,  FU  war- 
rant you.-— 'Egad,  I  tbink  it  a  mighty  good 
opportunity  to  establish  a  better  acquaintance 
with  you. 

Hot,  I  don*t  understand  you« 

LordT.  No?— Why  then  TU  speak  plainer. 
— \Pausing,  emd  looking  f»er  full  in  the 
Face\  You  are  an  amazing  fine  creature,  *pon 
honour. 

Hot.  If  this  be  your  lordship^s  polite  con- 
versation, I  shall  leave  you  to  amuse  yourself 
in  soliloquy.  [Going. 

Lord  T,  Noy  no,  no,  madam,  that  must  not 
be.  \_Sioppinf  her\  This  place,  my  passion, 
the  oMurtunity,  all  consj  ' 

^dKnow,  sir!  you 
any  violence? 

lord  T.  *Pon  honour,  ma*am,  it  will  be  do- 
ing great  violence  to.  myself,  if  I  do  not  You 
must  excuse  me.  \SifuggUnf  ipiih  hen 

Har.  Help!  help!  murder!  help! 

hordT»  Your  yelping  will  signify  nothing 
— ^nobody  will  come.  [Struggling, 

Hot,  For  heaven^s  sake! — Sir! — My  lord — 
\Noise  within, 

LordT.  Plague  on't,  what  noise!— Then  I 
must  be  quick.  {Still  struggling, 

Har,  Help!  murder!  help!  help! 

Enter  Charlbs,  hastily, 
CharUs,  What  do  I  hear?   My  Harriotts 
"voice  callinff  for  help!  — Ila!  [Seeine  thent] 
U  it' possible?  — Turn,  rulHan!  Til  find  you 
employment.  IDratving. 

Lord  T,  You  are  a  most  impertinent  scoundrel, 
and  m  whip  you  through  the  lungs,  *pon  honour. 
\Thej/ighL  Harriot  runs  oUt,  scream- 
ing Help,  etc. 

Re-enter  Lady  Freeiove,  with  Sir  Harry 
Bbaglb  and  Servants. 

LadjF'.  How*s  this? — Swords  drawn  in  my 
house  .'--Part  them~[7%ef  afe  parted^  This 
is  the  most  impudent  thing — 

LordT.  Well,  rascal,  f  shall  find  a  time; 
I  know  you,  sir! 

Charles.  The  sooner  the  better;  I  know 
yoar  lordship  too. 

5ir /r  rfaith,  madam,  {To  Lady  Freelooe'] 
we  had  like  to  have  been  in  at  the  death. 

LadjF.  What  is  all  this?  Pray,  »ir,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  your  coming  hi iher,  to  raise 
thb  disturbance?  Do  you  take  my  house  for 
a  brothel  ?  [To  Charles. 

Charles.  Not  I,  indeed,  madam;  but  1  be- 
lieve his  lordship  does. 

LordT.  Impudent  scoundrel! 

LadjF.  Yoor  conversation,  sir,  is  as  inso- 
lent as  your  behaviour.  Who  are  you?  What 
brought  you  here? 

Charles.  I  am  one,  madam,  always  ready 
to  draw  my  sword  in  defence  of  innocence  in 
distress,  and  more  especially  in  the  cause  of 
that  lady  I  delivered  from  his  lordship's  fury ; 

>)  A  Tcf  J  hooMiraUc  ihing  f»r  «  aporUman  it,  to  be  oo 
llie,«r*^vlM^  honnda  have  oensht  the  game,  he  then 
Jeapa  froaa  hia  horae,  whipa  the  dog*  awaj»  and  aeis- 
tBf  the  game  holda  it  tiianphaiiUj  orer  hU  head  giv- 
m%  the  dealh^haJloo ;  and  ihen  he  ia  eatitled  to  the 
hnash,  if  p  foX.  aallera,  if  a  atag.  and  one  of  the  fore- 
feel,  if  a  hid  for  hia  reward.  Theae  bonoarable  tokena 
•f  proweaa  are  to  be  aeen  ia  all  the  haib  of  the  gen- 
tlemen fox«hiintera  in  the  coantrj,  lending  to  bring 
hack  mamy  a  moment  of  pleaaare  fo  the  aporlaman. 


ih  search  of  whom  I  troubled  your  ladyship's 
house. 

Lady F.  Her  lover,  I  suppose;  or  what? 
Chcwles.  At  your  ladyship^s  service ;  though 
not  quite  so  violent  in  my  passion  as  his  lord- 
ship there. 

LordT.  Impertinent  rascal! 
LadyF.  You  shall  he  made  to  repent  of 
this  insolence.  ^ 
Lord  T.  Your  ladyship  may  leave  thai  to  me. 
Charles.  Ha,  ha! 

SirH.  But,  pray  what  is  become  of  the  lady 
all  this  while?  VVhy,  lady  Freeiove,  you  told 
me  she  was  not  here;  and  i*faith,  I  was  just 
drawing  off  another  way,  if  I  had  not  heard 
the  view-halloo. 

LadyF.  You  shall  see  her  immediately,  sir! 
Who*s  there? 

Enter  Seroant, 

Where  is  miss  Russet! 
Sero.  Gone  out,  madam. 
LadyF.  Gone  out?— Where? 
Serv,  I  don*t  know,  madam:  but  she  run 
down  the  back  stairs,  crying  for  help,  crossed- 
the  servants*  hall  in  tears,  and  took  a  chair 
at  the  door. 

LadyF.  Blockheads!  to  let  her  go  out  in  a 
chair  alone !— -Go  and  inquire  after  her  imme- 
diately. 0         [Exit  Servant. 

SirH.  Gone!^When  I  had  just  run  her 
down,  and  is  the  little  puss  stole  away  at  last? 

Lady  F.  Sir,  if  you  will  walk  in,  [To  Sir 
Harry']  with  his  lordship  and  me,  perhaps 
you  may  hear  some  tidings  of  her;  though  it 
IS  most  probable  she  may  be  gone  to  her  fa- 
ther. I  donH  know  any  other  friend  she  has 
in  town.  ^ 

Charles.  I  am  heartily  glad  she  is  gone. 
She  is  safer  any  where  than  in  this  house. 

LadyF.  Mighty  well,  sir!  — My  lord,  sir 
Harry, — I  attend  vou. 
Lord  T.  You  snail  hear  from  me,  sir! 

[To  Charles. 

Charles,  Yery  well,  my  lord. 
SirH.  Stole  away ! — plague  on't— stole  away! 

[Exeunt  Sir  Harry  and  Lord 
Trinket. 

LadyF.  Before  1  follow  the  company,  give 
me  leaTe  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  your  behaviour 
here  has  been  so  extraordinary — 

Charles.  My  treatment  here,  madam,  has 
indeed  been  very  extraordinary. 

Lady  F.  Indeed !— Well,  no  matter— permit 
me  to  acquaint  you,  sir,  that  there  lies  your 
way  ou^  and  that  the  creaiesi  favour  you  can 
do  me,  is  to  leave  the  house  immediately. 

Charles.  That  your  ladyship  may  depend 
on.  Since  yon  have  put  miss  Russet  to  flight, 
you  may  he  sure  of  not  being  troubled  with 
my  company.    Ill  after  her  immediately. 

LadyF.  If  she  has  any  regard  for  her  re- 
putation, she'll  never  put  herself  into  such 
Lands  as  yours. 

Charles.  O,  madam,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  her  regard  for  that,  by  her  learing  your 
ladyship. 
JLadyF*  Leave  my  house. 
Charles.  Directly — A  charming  house!  and 
a  charming  ladj  of  the  house  too T— Ha, ha,  ha! 

Charles.  Tme^U^^^^^^^^^iM^Serally. 
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ACT  nr. 

ScENB  I.— Lady  F]lbelovk*s  House. 
Enter  Ladt  Frbblovb  and  Lord  Trinket. 

Lord  T,  Doiicement,  doucement,  my  dear 
lady  FreeloTe!— Excuse  me,  1  meant  no  harm, 
*pon  honour! 

LadjF,  Indeed,  indeed,  my  lord"  Trinket, 
this  is  abs<^u(cly  intolerable !  What,  to  ofier 
rudeness  to  a  voung  lady  in  my  bouse!  What 
will  the  world  say  of  it? 

LordT.  Just  what  the  world  pleases.  —  It 
does  not  signify  a  doit  what  they  say. — How- 
eyer,  1  ask  pardon;  but,  Vgad,  1  thought  it 
was  the  best  way. 

LeuiyF.  For  shame,  for  shame,  my  lord!  I 
am  i^uite  hurt  at  your  want  of  discretion ;  and 
as  this  is  rather  an  ugly  affair  in  regard  to 
^  me  as  well  as  your  lordship,  and  may  make 
some  noise,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary, 
merely  to  save  appearances,  that  you  should 
wait  on  her  father,  palliate  matters  as  well  as 
you  can,  and  make  a  formal  repetition  of  your 
proposal  of  marriage. 

LordT,  Your  ladyship  is  perfectly  in  the 
right. — You  are  quite  au  fait  of  the  affair.  It 
shall  be  done  immediately,  and  tlicn  your  re- 
putation will  be  safe,  and  my  conduct  iustiBed 
to  all  the  world.  Hut  should  the  old  rus.tic 
continue  as  stubborn  as  his  daughter,  your 
ladyship  I  hope  has  no  objections  to  my  be- 
ing a  little  ruse,  for  I  must  have  her,  *pon 


honour. 


Enter  Servant, 


SerQ,  Captain  0*Cutter,  to  wail  on  your 

ladyship. 

LadjF.  O  the  hideous  fellow!  The  Irish 
sailor-man,  for  whom  I  prevailed  on  your 
lordship  to  get  the  post  of  regulating  captain. 
I  suppose  he  is  come  to  load  me  with  his 
odious  thanks.  I  won*l  be  troubled  with  him 
now. 

I^rdT,  Let  him  in,  by  all  means.  He  is 
the  best  creature  to  laugn  at  in  nature.  He 
is  a  perfect  seamonster,  and  always  looks  and 
talks  as  if  he  was  upon  deck.  Besides,  a 
thought  strikes  me — He  may  be  of  use. 

Lcidy  F,  Well— send  the  creature  up  then, 
\Exit  Servant]  But  what  fine  thought  is  this? 

Lord  T,  A  coup  de  maiti*e,  *pon  honour !  I 
intend — but,  hush!  here  the  porpus  comes. 

Enter  Captaim  O'Cutter. 

LadjrF,  Captain,  your  bumble  servant!  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

0*Cut.  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  lady! 
Dpon  my  conscience,  the  wind  favours  me  at 
all  points.  I  had  no  sooner  got  under  weigh, 
to  tank  your  ladyship,  but  I  have  borne  down 
upon^)  my  noble  fncnd  his  lordship  too.  I 
hope  your  lordship*s  well? 

Lord  T.  Very  well.  I  thank  you,  captain : — 
But  you  seem  to  be  hurt  in  the  service:  what 
if  the  meaning  of  that  patch  over  your  right 
eye  ? 

i)  Captain  O'CaUcr't  mixture  of  Iritk  and  aea-terma  i» 
laughable  enough  on  the  atagei  became  the  acter  motl 
nnt  only  tjpeat  Irish,  but  loot  Iriah  aUo,  IT  be  -will 
perform  hta  pari  well.  To  get  nuder  weigh  meant, 
In  raiae  the  anchor,  aet  the  aaila;  and  when  the  wind 
hat  filled  them,  the  veaael  moyea  on  ila  waj. 

s)  Sail  towards. 
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OCuL  'Some  adyaneed  wa^et  firoin  my  R»r  i 
posty  my  lord!   This  pressing  is  bol  irotl, 
though  It  entitles  us  to  smart  ^)  money. 

Lady  F.  And  pray  in  what  perilous  adTPo- 
ture  dfid  you  get  that  scar,  captain? 

OCuL  Quite  out  of  my  element,  indeed, 
my  Jady.  1  got  it  io  an  engagement  Inr  lasd. 
A  day  or  two  ago,  1  spied  three  stoul  lellovi, 
belonging  to  a  merchantman.  Thej  nude 
dovm  VVapping.  I  immediately  gate  mj  la4s 
the  signal  to  chase,  and  we  bore  down  ridit 
upon  them.  They  facJced,  and  lay  to^— m 
gave  them  a  thundering  broadside,  which  liux 
resaved')  like  men;  and  one  of  them  joait 
use  of  small  arms,  which  carried  off  At 
athermost^)  comer  of  Ned  Gage's  hdpn  I 
immediately  stood  in  with  him,  and  taked<) 
him,  but  resa^ed  a  wound  on  my  starboard*) 
eye,  from  the  stock  of  the  pistoL  Uowevef  1 
we  took  them  all,  and  they  now  lie  under  tlx 
hatches,  with  fifty  more,. aboard  a  tender^  off 
the  Tower. 

LordT.  Well  done,  noble  capUin!-Btf 
however  you  vrill  soon  have  better  emploj- 
ment,  for  I  think  the  next  step  to  your  pR- 
sent  post,  is  commonly  a  ship. 

aCuL  The  sooner  the  better,  my  lordl 
Honest  Terence  O'Culter  shall  never  fliodi,  1 
warrant  you;  and  has  bad  as  much  sea-sar- 
vice  as  any  man  in  the  navv. 

Lord  T.  You  may  depend  on  my  good  o(>  i 
fices,  captain  I  But,  in  the  mean  time,  il  is  b 
your  power  to  do  me  a  favour. 

O'Cut  A  favour,  my  lord?— your  iord^ 
does  me  honour.  I  would  go  round  the  woiit 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  day  or  by  nifjK 
to  sarve  your  lordship,  or  my  good  lady  hat. 

LordT,  Dear  madam,  the  luckiest  Uioii|tt 
in  nature!  [/ipart  to  Ladf  /^.]  Thefatourl 
have  to  ask  or  you,  captam,  need  not  cant 
you  so  far  out  of  your  way.  The  whole  af- 
fair is,  that  there  are  a  couple  of  impodefll 
fellows  at  an  inn  in  Holborn,  who  have  af*! 
fronted  me,  and  you  would  obli^  me  inliBi*; 
tely,  by  pressing  them  into  his  majesty's  lenice. 
Lady  F.  Now  I  understand^Adroirable! 

O^CuU  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord,  aail 
tank  you  too,  Tait.«J  But,  by-4he-by,  I  IkJJ 
they  are  not  house-keepers,  or  freemen  of  ttti 
city.  There's  the  devil  to  pay  in  roeddEM; 
with  them.  They  boder^)  one  so  abont  1k| 
berty,  and  property,  and  stuff. — It  was  Wi 
t'other  day,  that  Jack  Trowser  was  carried  i 
before  my  lord  mayor,  and  lost  above  a  twelte-^ 
month's  pay  for  nothing  at  all,  at  all.  J 
LordT.  ril  take  care  yon  shall  be  hroim 

re  foitaenfi 


into  no  trouble.   These  feUow*  were  l 

i)  The  •mart  ii  the  monej  which  ia  aottelincs  tales 
obtain  the  discharge  of  any  nne  wko  has  cnlarad  a* 

sailor,  or  onlisted  as  ■  soldier, 
t)  Tarned  round  and  atood  alill.      S)  Rceetved. 
4)  Windward-aido,  that  aid«  of  aaj  tkiag  fre*  «^ 

the  wind  cones.      5)  I  WiOt  Hp  to  hia, 

fighting.      6)  Right  eye. 

7)  The  lender  ia  la  Yeasei  which  rec  <*Toa 
hare  been  pressed  for  tho  serrice,  ^ssMa^ 
heisg  seat  oa  board  aay  of  ibo  kiMg*^  mm 
hMids ;  from  hore  the  parties  can  appoat  to  lha  ■'C*' 
trales  for  their  release;  aitd  If  they  eta  »pref« 

do  not  eoma  withia  the  porsoas  dcaoaiasM  ^'T^ 
«o(,  they  are  liberated,  and  tho  presa-gaag  pu«w«' 

8)  Aad  thaak  you  too  ia  f«W*>^^^T^ 

9)  Bother,  Iris^teitzt^iaB^OOgLe 
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SCIKB  l.J 

\y  mv  grooms.   If  youll  call  on  me  io  the  mor- 
oiDg,  lU  eo  with  jou  to  the  place. 

(fCut,  rll  be  wilh  your  loroAhipy  and  bring 
widi  me  four  or  fire  as  pretty  boys  as  you^ll 
wish  to  clap'  your  two  good  looidng  eyes  upon 
of  a  summer^s  day. 

LordT,  I  am  mncb  obliged  to  yoa^But, 
captaio,  I  ba^e  anotber  little  ia^our  to  beg  of 
you. 

ffCuL  Upon  my  sbool  Fll  <clo  it. 
LordT.  Wbat,  before  you  know  it? 
CtCuL  Fore  and  af^  my  lord ! 
LordT.  A  gentleman  bas  offended  me  in  a 
.  poiot  of  bononr — 

O'Cut  Cut  bis  troat! 
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LordT.  Will  you  carry  bim  a  letter  from 
me? 

O'Cut  Indeed  and  I  will and  Fll  Uke  you 
ID  lowi)  too ;  and  you  shall  engage  bim  yard- 
ana  and  yard-arm.  *) 

LordT.  Wby  then,  captain^  you*!!  come  a 
little  earlier  to-morrow  morning  than  you  pro- 
posed, that  you  may  attend  him  with  my  bil- 
let, before  you  proceed  on  the  other  affair. 

(TCul.  KcTcr  fear  it,  my  lord  —  Your  sar- 
rant!— My  ladyship,  your  humble  sarvant! 

LadjrF.  Caj>ta!n,  yours — Pray  give  my  ser- 
vice to  ray  fnend  Mrs.  O'Cutler.  How  does 
she  do? 

(TCut  I  tank  your  ladyship's  axing — The 
dear  creature  is  purely  tight  and  well. 

Lord  T.  How  many  children  have  you, 
captain? 

(TCuL  Four,  and  please  your  lordship,  and 
anotber  upon  the  stocks. 

hird  T.  When  it  is  launched,  I  hope  to  be 
at  tie  cfaristenine. — HI  stand  godfather,  captain. 

0*Ci/A  Your  Tordship*s  very  good. 

LordT.  Well,  you'll  come  to-morrow. 

(TCuL  Ay,  my  lord,  and  every  day  next  weekc 
—Lillle  Terence  0*Cutter  never  fails,  £iit,  when 
a  troat  is  to  be  cut.  [Exit. 

LadyF.  Ha,  ba,  ha!  But,  sure  you  don*t 
intend  to  ship  off  both  her  father  and  her 
country  lover  for  the  Indies? 

LordT  O  no!  Only  let  them  contemplate 
the  inside  of  a  ship,  for  a  day  or  two. 

LadjfF.  Well,  my  lord,  what  use  do  you 
propose  lo  make  of  this  stratag  m  ? 

LordT  Every  use  in  nature.  This  artifice 
most,  at  least,  take  them  out  of  the  way  for 
Mme  time;  and  in  the  mean  while  measures 
may  be  concerted  to  carry  off  the  girl. 

Reenter  Servant. 
Sere.  Bftra.  Oakly,  madam,  is  at  the  door, 
in  ber  chariot,  ana  desires  to  have  the  honour 
of  speaking  to  your  ladyship  on  particular 
buinest. 

UrdT.  Mrs.  Oakly!  what  can  that  jealous- 
pated  woman  want  with  you  ? 

LadjrF.  No  matter  what.— I  bate  hermor- 
Wly.— Let  her  in.  rJSxit  Ser»ani. 

LordT  What  wind  blows  her  hither? 

LadfF.  A  wind  that  must  blow  us  some  good. 

LordT  How? — I  was  amazed  you  chose 
to  see  her 

l^jF.  How  can  yon  be  so  slow  of  ap- 
P'^bension? — She  comes,  you  may  be  sure, 
»orae  occasion  relating  to  this  girl:  in  oi^ 
*f  to  assist  young  Oakly,  perhaps,  to  sooth 


me,  and  gain  intelligence,  and  so  forward  the 
match;  but  Fll  forbid  the  banns,  I  warrant  you. 
—  Whatever  she  wants,  HI -draw  some  sweet 
mischief  out  ofJu — But  away  1  away ! — I  think 
I  hear  her — slip  down  the  back  stairs — or — 
stay,  now  I  thjnk  oQ*t,  eo  out  this  way— meet 
her — and  be  sure  to  make  ber  a  very  respect- 
ful bow,  as  you  go  out 
LordT.  Hush!  here  she  is! 


Enter  Mas.  Oakly. 

\Lord  Trinket  bow,  and  exit 
Mrs.  O,  I  beg  pardon,  for  giving  your  la- 
dyship this  trouble. 

Lttdjr  F.  1  am  always  glad  of  the  honour  of 
seeing  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mrs.  O.  The^e  is  a  letter,  madam,  just  come 
from'  the  country,  which  has  occasioned  some 
alarm  in  our  family.  It  comes  from  Mr.  Russet — 
LadyF.  Mr.  Russet! 

Mrs.  O.  Yes,  from  Mr.  Russet,  madam ;  and 
is  chiefly  concerning  bis  daughter.  As  she  has 
the  honour  of  being  related  to  your  ladyship, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  you. 

Lad^F.  She  is  indeed,  as  you  say,  madam, 
a  relation  of  mine ;  but,  aAer  what  has  hap- 
pened, I  scarce  know  how  to  acknowledge  her. 
Mrs.  O.  Has  she  been  so  much  to  blame  then  ? 
LadjrF.  So  mucb^  madam! — Only  judge  for 
yourself. — Though  she  bad  been  so  indiscreet, 
not  to  say  indecent  in  her  conduct,  as  to  elope 
from  ber  father,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  hushed 
up  that  matter,  for  the  honour  of  our  family. 
— But  she  has  run  away  from  me  too,  ma- 
dam : — went  off  in  the  most  abrupt  manner, 
not  an  hour  ago. 

Mrs.  O.  Y'ou  surprise  me.  Indeed,  her  father, 
by  his  letter,  seems  apprehensive  of  the  worst 
consequences. — But  does  your  ladyship  ima- 
gine any  harm  has  happened? 

LadjrF.  I  can*t  tell— I  hope  not— But  in- 
deed she's  a  strange  girl.    You  know,  madam, 
young  women  cairt  he  too  cautious  in  their 
conduct.    She  is,  I  am  sorry  to  declare  it,  a 
very  dangerous  person  lo  take*  into  a  family. 
Mrs.O.  Indeed!  [Alarmed. 
Lady  F.  If  1  was  lo  say  all  I  know — 
Mrs..  O.  Why  sure  your  ladyship  knows  of 
nothing  that  has  been  carried  on  clandestinely 
between  her  and  Mr.  Oakly?     \In disorder. 
LadyF.  Mr.  Oakly! 

Mrs.O.  Mr.  Oakly —  no,  not  Mn  Oakly— 
that  is,  not  my  husband — I  don*t  mean  him — 
not  him — hut  his  nephew — young  Mr.  Oakly. 

LadyF.  Jealous  of  her  husband!  So,  so! 
now  I  know  my  game.  [Aside, 
Mrs.  O.  But  pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  to 
ask,  was  there  any  thing  very  particular  in  her 
conduct  while  she  was  in  your  ladyship's  house? 

LadyF.  Wby  reallyi  considering  she  was 
here  scarce  a  week,  ber  behaviour  was  rather 
mysterious letters  and  messages,  to  and  fro, 
between  her  and  I  don't  know  who. — I  sup- 
pose you  know  that  Mr.  Oakly's  nephew  bas 
keen  here,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  O.  I  was  not  sure  of  it  Has  he  been 
to  wait  on  your  ladyship  already  on  this  oc- 
casion ? 

LadyF.  To  wait  on  me! — ^The  expression 
is  much  toopolite  for  the  nature  of  bis  yisit. 
—My  lord  Trinket,  the  nobleman  whom  you 
met  as  you  came  i^j^gite^fcy^fesCTOgteow, 
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[Act  III. 


madam,  some  thoagfau  of  my  niece,  and, 
h  would  have  been  an  advantageous  match.  I 
was  glad  of  it:  but  I  belieTe,  after  what  lie 
has  been  witness  to  this  roorningi  he  will  drop 
all  thoughts  of  it. 

Mrs,  O.  I  am  sorry  that  any  relation  of 
mine  should  so  far  forget  himself^ 

LadrF.  Il*s  no  matter — his  hehaviour  indeed, 
as  well  as  the  young  lady*s,  was  pretty  extra- 
ordinary— and  yet,  after  all,  I  donH  believe  he 
is  the  object  of  her  affections. 

Mrs.O.  Ha!  fMuch  alarmed. 

Lady  F.  She  has  certainty  an  attachment 
somewhere,  a  strong  one;  but  his  lordship, 
who  was  present  all  the  time,  was  convinced, 
as  well  as  myself,  that  Mr.  Oakly^s  nephew 
was  rather  a  convenient  friend,  a  kind  of  go 
between,  than  the  lover. — Bless,  me,  madam, 
you  change  colour  I — ^you  seem  uneasy  \  \Vhat*s 
the  matter? 

Mrs.O.  Nothing — madam ^nothing^a  little 
shocked,  that  my  husband  should  behave  so. 

Lttdf  F*  Your  husband,  madam ! 

Mrs.O,  His  nephew,  I  mean. — His  unpar- 
donable rudeness — But  I  am  not  well — I  am 
sorry  I  have  given  your  ladyship  so  much 
trouble — FII  take  my  leave. 

LadrF.  I  declare,  madam,  you  frighten  me. 
Your  being  so  visibly  aflccted  makes  me  quite 
uneasy.  I  hope  I  have  not  said  any  thing — 
I  really  don*t  believe  your  husband  is  in  fault. 
Men,  to  be  sure,  allow  themselves  strange  li- 
berties^But  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  it  can< 
not  be  so— It  is  impossible!  DonU  let  what 
Lave  said  have  any  effect  on  you, 


Mn,  O.  No,  it  has  not — I  have  no  idea  of  madam  ? 


such  a  thing.  —  Your  ladyship*s  most  obedient 
— \Going,  returns'^  But  sure,  madam,  you 
have  not  heard — or  don't  know  any  thing — 

Lady  F.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Oakly,  I  se 
how  it  is,  and  it  would  not  be  kind  to  say 
all  I  know.  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  I  have 
heard.  Only  be  on  your  guard  —  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  that.  Do  you  be  against  giv- 
ing the  girl  aify  countenance^  and  see  what 
effect  it  has. 

Mrs,  O,  I  will — am  much  obliged  —  But 
does  it  appear  to  your  ladyship  then  that  Mr. 
OaUy— 

Lad/'  F.  No,  not  at  all — nothiifg  in*t,  I  dare 
sajr — 1  wo 

mily — but  I  am  a  woman  myself,  have  been 
married, 
don* 

Mrs, 
.  servant. 

Lady  F.  Your  servant,  madam. — Pray  don't 
be  alarmed  ;  I  must  insist  on  your  not  making 
yourself  uneasy. 

Mrs,  O.  Not  at  all  alarmed— not  in  ihe  least 
uneasy — Your  most  obedient.  [Exii 

LadyF,  Ua,  ha,  ha!  There  she  |||;oes,  brim- 
ful of  anger  and  jealousy,  to  vent  it  all  on  her 
husband. — Mercy  on  the  poor  man! 

Re-enter  Loiio  TiimMT. 
Bless  me,  my  lord,  i  thought  you  was  gone ! 

Lord  T,  Only  into  the  next  room.  My  cu- 
riosity would  not  let  me  stir  a  step  further. 
I  heard  it  all,  and  was  never  more  diverted 
in  my  life,  *pon  honour.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  F.  How  the  silly  creature  took  it.— Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 


y — 1  would  not  create  uneasiness  in  a  fa- 
ly — but  I  am  a  woman  myself,  have  been 
irried,  ipd  can't  help  feeling  for  you. — But 
n't  be  unrasy;  there's  nothing  in't,  I  dare  say. 
Mrs,  O,  I  toiok  so. — Your  ladyship's  humble 


LardT,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  — My  dear  lady  Free- 
love,  you  have  a  deal  of  ingenuity,  a  deal  of 
esprit,  'pon  hodonr. 

LadrF,  A  little  shell thrown  into  the 
enemy^s  works,  that's  all. 

Both,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  ' 

LadyF,  But  I  must  leave  you — I  hare  twenty 
visits  to  pay.  Youll  let  me  know  how  you 
succeed  in  your  secret  expedition. 

LordT.  That  you  may  depend  on. 

LadyF.  Remember  then  that  to-morrOw 
morning  I  expect  to  see  you.  At  present,  yonr 
lordship  will  excuse  me.  [Exeunt 

Scene  U.— Mr.  Oaelt's  House. 
Enter  Harriot,  foUoa^ing  Wiluam. 

Har,  Not  at  home!  Are  you  sure  thatlVIn. 
Oakly  is  not  at  home,  sir? 

^i7.  She  is  just  gone  out,  madam. 

Har,  I  have  something  of  consequence — If 
you  will  give  me  leave,  sir,  I  wilT  wait  till 
she  returns. 

fViL  You  would  not  see  her,  if  you  did, 
madam.  She  has  given  positive  orders  not  to 
be  interrupted  with  any  company  4o-day. 

Har,  Sure,  sir,  if  you  was  to  let  her  know 
that  I  had  particular  business  — 

fViL  I  should  not  dare  to  trouble  her,  in- 
deed, madam. 

Har,  How  unfortunate  this  is!  What  can 
I  do? — Pray,  sir,  can  I  see  Mr.  Oakly  then? 

fVil,  Yes,  madam:  Til  acquaint  ray  master, 
if  you  please. 

ifiir.Tray  do,  sir. 

fra.  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  name^ 


Har,  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  let  him  know  that 
a  lady  desires  to  speak  with  him. 

>ril,  I  shall,  madam.  r£r£t 
Har,  I  wish  I  could  haVe  seen  Mrs.  Oakly. 
What  an  unhappy  situation  am  I  reduced  to 
by  my  father's  obstinate  perseverance  to  force 
me  into  a  marriage  which  my  soul  ahhon. 

Enter  Oaklt. 
Oak.  [At  entering]  Where  is  this  lady? 
[Seeing  A<rr]|— Bless  me,  miss  Russet,  is  it 
you  ? — Was  ever  any  thing  so  unlucky  ?  f^^s^^ 
</e1  Is  it  possjible,.  madam,  that  I  see  yoa  here? 

2far.  It  is  too  true,  sir;  and  the  occasion 
on  which  I  am  now  to  trouble  yoo,  u  so 
much  in  need  of  an  apology,  that — 

OoAr,  Pray  make  none,  madam. — ^If  my  wile 
should  return  before  I^et  her  out  of  the  houae 
again!  ^  [Aside, 

Har.  I  dare  say,  air,  you  are  not  .quite  a 
stranger  to  the  attachment  your  nephew  has 
professed  to  me. 

Oak,  I  am  not,  madam. — I  hope  Charles 
has  not  been  guilty  of  any  baseness  towards 
you.   If  he  has,  111  never  see  his  face  again. 
Har,  I  have  no  cause  to  accuse  hinn. — Bat — 
Oak,  'But  what,  madam  ?  Pray  be  quick 
The  very  person  in  the  world  I  wcNiid 
have  seen!  [iffufai 
Har,  You  seem  uneasy,  sir! 
Oak.  No,  nothing  at  all— Pray  go  on, 
Har,  I  am  at  present,  sir,  through  a 
currence  of  strange  accidents,  in  a  very 
f9rtunate  situation,  and  do*  not  know  wImI 
will  become  of  me  without  yow 
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Oak.  ril  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
aerve  ydu.  I  know  of  your  leavinar  your  fa- 
tber,  by  a  letter  we  haye  had  from  nirti.  Pray 
let  me  know  the  rest  of  your  story. 

Hew.  My  story,  sir,  is  very  short.  When 
I  IcA  my  father*!,  1  came  immediately  to  Lon- 
don, and  took  refuge  with  a  relation;  where, 
instead  of  meeting  with  the  protection  I  ex- 
pected, I  was  alarmed  with  the  most  infamous 
designs  upon  my  honour.  It  is  not  an  hour 
ago  since  your  nej>hew  rescued  me  from  the 
attempts  of  a  villam.  I  tremble  to  think  that 
I  left  liim  actually  engaged  in  a  duel. 

Oak,  He  is  very  sate.  He  has  just  sent  home 
the  chariot  from  the  St.  Albans  tavern,  where 
he  dines  today.— But  what  are  youf*  commands 
for  me,  madam? 

Har.  The  favour,  sir,  I  would  now  request 
of  ^ou  is,  that  you  would  suffer  me  to  re- 
main, for  a  few  days,  in  your  house. 

Oak»  Madam! 

Har,  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will 
use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  me 
to  mj  father,  without  his  forcing  me  into  a 
marriage  with  sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Oak.  This  is  the  most  perplexing  situation ! 
— Why  did  not  Charles  take  care  to  bestow 
you  properly? 

Har,  It  is  most  probable^  sir,  that  I  should 
not  have  consented  to  such  a  measure  myself. 
The  world  is  but  tdo  apt  to  censure,  even 
without  a  cause:  and  if  you  are  so  kind  as 
to  admit  me  into  rour  house,  I  must  desire 
not  to  consider  Mr.  Oakly  in  any  other  light 
than  as  your  nephew. 

OaJc,  What  an  unlucky  circumstance!  — 
Upon  my  .  soul,  madam,  I  would  do  any  thing 
lo  serve  yon — but  being  in  my  house  creates 
a  difficulty  that—- 

Har.  I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  doubt  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  told  you?  i 

Oak,  I  religiously  believe  every  tittle  of  it, 
madam;  but  I  have  particular  family  conside- 
rations, that — 

HiMT,  Sure,  sir,  you  cannot  suspect^  me  to  be 
base  enough  to  form  any  connexions  in  your 
iamilj  contrary  to  your  inclinations,  while  I 
am  living  in  your  house! 

Oak:  Such  connexions,  madam,  would  do 
me  and  all  my  family  great  honour.  1  never 
dreamt  of  any  scruples  on  that  account. — 
What  can  I  do?^Let  me  see— let  me  see — 
suppose —  [Pausing, 

Enter  Mr8.  Oazlt  behind,  in  a  Capuchin, 
Tippet,  etc. 

Mrs.O.  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  a 
woman,  conversing  vnth  my  husband  —  Ha! 
[Seeing  HarriotX  It  is  so  indeed!  Let  me 
contain  myself— nl  listen.  [Aside. 

Har.  \r  see,  sir,  you  are  not  inclined  to  serve 
me— good  heaven!  what  am  I  reserved  to? 
— Way,  why  did  I  leave  my  father^s  house; 
jl^lo  expose  myself  to  greater  distresses? 
^  \_Readjr  to  ipeep. 

Oak.  I  would  do  any  thing  for  your  sake, 
indeed  I  would.  So  pray  be  comlorted,  and 
rU  think  of  some  proper  place  to  bestow  you  in. 

i&-*.0.  So!  so!  [Aside, 

Har,  What  place  can  be  so  proper  as  your 
•wn  house?  ''^ 

Oak,  My  dear  madam,  I^I— 


Mrs.O,  My  dear  madam  !^Mighty  well!— 

[Asidr, 

Oak,  Hush! — hark! — what  noise? — no -no- 
thing. But  ril  be  plain  with  you,  madam; 
we  may  be  interrupted. — The  family  conside- 
ralion  I  hinted  at  is  nothing  else  than  my  wife. 
She  is  a  little  unhappy  in  her  temper,  madam ; 
— and  if  you  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
house,  I  aon*t  know  what  would  be  the  cbn- 
sequence. 

Mrs,  O.  Very  fine  J  [Aside, 

Har,  My  behaviour,  sir! — 

OoAc.  My  dear  life,  it  would  ^e  impossible 
for  you  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
lo  give  her  suspicion. 

liar.  But  if  your  nephew,  sir,  took  every 
thing  upon  himself — 

Oak  Still  that  would  not  do,  madam. — 
Why,  this  ver}'  morning,  when  the  letter  came 
from  your  father,  thougn  I  positively  denied 
any  knowledge  of  itj  and  Charles  owned  it, 
yet  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pacify  her. 

Har.  What  shall  I  do?— What  will  become 
of  me? 

Oak,  Why  lookye,  my  dear  madam,  since 
my  wife  is  so  strong  an  objection,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  take  you  into  the 
house.  Nay,  if  I  had  not  known  she  was  gone 
out,  just  before  you  came,  I  should  be  uneasy 
at  your  being  here,  even  now.  So  we  must 
manage  as  well  as  we  can.— FII  take  a  private 
lodging  for  you  a  little  way  off,  unknown  to 
Charles,  or  my  wife,  or  any  body;  and  if  Mrs. 
Oakly  should  discover  it  atTlast,  why  the  whole 
matter  will  light  upon  Charles,  you  know. 
Mrs,0.  Upon  Charles! 
Har.  How  unhappy  is  my  situation !  [Weep- 
mg'\  I  am  ruined  for  ever. 

Oak,  Ruined!  Not  at  all.  Such  a  thing  as 
this  has  happened  to  many  a  young  lady  be- 
fore you,  and  all  has  been  well  again  —  Keep 
up  your  spirits!  Fll  contrive,  if  I  possibly  can, 
to  visit  you  every  day. 

Mrs,  O.  [Advances]  Will  you  so  ?  O,  Mr. 
Oakly!  have  I  discovered  yo«  at  last?  Til  visit 
you,  indeed!  And  you,  my  dear  madam.  Til — 
Har.  Madam,  I  donU  understand — 
Mrs,  O.  I  understand  the  whole  affair,  and 
have  understood  it  for  some  time  past. —  You 
shall  have  a  private  lodging,  miss !  —  It  is  thr 
fittest  place  for  you,  I  believe. — How  dare  you 
look  me  in  the  face? 

Oak.  For  beaven^s  sake,  my  love,  don*t  be 
so  violent. — You  are  quite  wrong  in  this  af- 
fair--you  don*t  know  who  you  are  a  talking 
to.   This  lady  is  a  person  of  fashion. 

Mrs,  O.  Fine  fashion  indeed !  to  seduce  other 
women^s  husbands! 

Har.  Dear  madam,  how  can  you  imagine — 
Oak  I  tell  yoi|,  my  dear,  ihh  is  the  young 
lady  that  Charles-^ 

Mrs.  O,  Mighty  well!  but  that  wonH  do, .sir! 
— Did  not  I  hear  you  lay  the  whole  intrigue 
together?  Did  not  I  hear  your  fide  plot  of 
throwing  all  the  blame  upon  Charles  ? — 

OoA.  Nay,  be  cool  a  moment.  —  You  must 
know,  my  dear,  that  the  letter  which  came 
this  morning  related  to  ibis  lady— 
Mrs.  O.  fknovr  if. 

Oak.  And  since  that,  it  seems,  Charles  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to—, 
Mrs.O.  O,  you  deceitJ 
40 
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is  too  stale  to  pass  again  with  me. — It  is  plain 
now  what  you  meant  hj  your  proposing  to 
take  her  into  the  house  this  morning.  —  But 
the  gentlewoman  could  introduce  herself,  I  see. 

Oak.  Fie !  (ie !  my  dear,  she  came  on  pur- 
pose to  inauire  for  you. 

Mrs,0,  for  me  I — better  and  better! — Did 
not  she  watch  her  opportunity,  and  come  to 
you  just  as  I  went  out?  But  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  your  xisit,  madam.  It  is  suflidently 
paid.    Pray,  donU  let  me  detain  you. 

Oak,  For  shame!  for  shame!  Mrs.  Oakly! 
How  can  you  be  so  absurd?  Is  this  proper 
behaviour  to  a  lady  of  her  character? 

Mrs.  O.  I  have  heard  her  character.  Go,  my 
fme,  runaway  raada^!  Now  you  have  eloped 
from  your  family,  and  run  away  from  your 
aunt!  Go ! — You  shan't  stay  here,  I  promise  you. 

Oak.  Pr'ythce,  be  quiet  You  don't  know 
what  you  are  doing.   She  shall  stay. 

Mrs.O.  She  shan*t  stay  a  minute. 

Oak.  She  shall  stay  a  minute,  an  hour,  a 
day,  a  week,, a  month,  a  year! — -^Sdeath,  ma- 
dam, she  shall  slay  for  ever,  if  I  choose  it. 

Mrs.  O.  How! 

Har.  For  heaven^s  sake,  sir,  let  me  go.  I 
am  frightened  to  death. 

Oak.  DonH  be  afraid,  madam! — She  shall 
stay,  I  insist  apon  it. 

Rus.  \fViihin\  i  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  go  up. 
I  am  sure  the  lady  is  here,  and  nothing  shall 
hinder  me. 

Har.  O,  my  father!  my  father!  [Faints. 

Oak.  See!  she  faints.  [Catches  her"}  Ring 
the  bell!  Who's  there? 

Mrs.  O.  What!  take  her  into  your  arms 
too! — ^I  have  no  patience* 

Enter  RusSEt. 
Rus.  Where  is  this — ha!  fainting!  \Runs 
to  her'\  O,  my  dear  Harriot!  my  child!  my 
child ! 

Oak.  Your  coming  so  abruptly  shocked  her 
spirits.  But  she  revives.  How  do  you  do, 
madam? 

Har.  [To  Russet']  O.  sir! 

Rus.  O,  my  dear  girl!  how  could  you  run 
away  from  your  father,  that  loves  you  "with 
such  fondness?— But,  1  was  surel  should  lEnd 
you  here — 

Mrs.  O.  There — ^there ! — sur^  he  should  find 
her  here!  Did  I  |not  tell  you  so? — ^Are  not 
you  a  wicked  man,  to  carry  on  such  base 
underhand  doings,  vV-ith  a  gentleman's  daughter  ? 

Rus.  Lei  me  tell  you,  sir,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  the  matter,  I  shall  not  easily 
put  up  with  this  behaviour.-^ How  durst  you 
encourage  ray  daughter  to  an  elopement,  and 
receive  ner  in  your  house? 

Mrs.  O.  There,  mind  that !— The  thing  is  as 
plain  as  the  light* 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  you  misunderstand — 

Rus.  Look  you,  Mr.  Oakly,  I  shall  expect 
satisfaction  froitk  your  family  for  so  gross  an 
aflront.— Zounds,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  used  ill 
by  any  man  in  England. 

Har.  My  dear  sir,  I  can  assure  you — 

Rus.  Hold  your  tongue,  girl!  You*U  put 
me  ifi  a  passion. 

Oak.  Sir,  this  is  all  a  mistake. 

Rus.  A  mistake!  Did  not  I  find  her  in 
your  house? 


[/icr  111. 

Oak*  l5pon  my  soul,  she  has  not  been  ia 
my  house  above —  * 

Mrs.  O.  Did  not  I 'bear  you  say,  you  would 
take  her  a  lodging,  a  private  lodging? 

Oak.  Yes,  but  that— 

Rus.  Has  not  this  affair  been  carried  on  a 
long  time  in  spite  of  my  teeth  ? 

Oak.  Sir,  I  never  troubled  myself — 
Mrs.O.  Never  troubled  yourself!    Did  not 

fou  insist  on  her  slaying  in  the  house,  whether 
would  or  no? 
Oak.  No. 

Rus.  Did  not  you  send  to  mcrt  her,  when 
she  came  to  town? 
Oak.  No. 

Mrs.O.  Did  not  you  receive  me  about  the 
letter  this  morning? 

Oak.  No — no — no — I  tell  you,  no. 

Mrs.  O.  Yes — yes — ^yes — I  tell  you,  yes. 

Rus.  Shan't  I  believe  my  own  eyes? 

Mrs.O.  Shan't  i  believe' my  own  ears? 

Oak.  I  tell  you  you  are  both  deceived. 

Rus.  Zounds,  sir,  Fil  have  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  O.  ril  stop  these  fine  doings,  1  .war- 
rant you. 

Oak.  ^Sdeath,  you  will  not  let  me  speak— 
and  you  are  both  alike,  I  think. — ^I  wish  you 
were  man*ied  to  one  another  with  all  my  heart 

Mrs.O.  Mighty  well!  mighty  well! 

Rus.  I  shall  soon  find  a  time  to  talk  with 
you. 

Oak.  Find  a  time  to  talk!  you  have  talked 
enough  now  for  all  your  lives. 

Mrs.  O.  Very  fine!  Come  along,  sir!  Leave 
that  lady  with  her  father.  Now  she  is  in  the 
properest  hands.  TJExit. 

Oak.  1  wish  I  could  leave  you  in  bis  hands, 
[Goin^,  returns']  One  word  with  you,  sir! 
— The  height  of  your  passion,  and  Mrs.  Oakljr's 
strange  misapprehension  of  thia  whole  aflair, 
makes  it  impossible  to  explain  matters  to  yon 
Hi  present.  I  will  do  it  when  you  please, 
and  how  you  please. 

Rus.  Yes,  yes;  I'll  have  satisfaction. — So, 
madam!  1  have  found  you  at  last — You  have 
made  a  fine  confusion  here. 

Har.  I  have  indeed  been  the  innocent  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

Rus.  Innocent! — What  business  bad  you 
to  be  running  hither  after — 

Har.  My  dear  sir,  you  misunderstand  tkc 
whole  affair.  I  have  not  been  in  this  boose 
half  an  hour. 

Rus.  Zounds,  girl,  don't  put  me  in  a  pas- 
sion!— You  know  I  love  you — but  a.  lie  pats 
me  in  a  passion.  But  come  along — ^we'll  leave 
this  house  directly.  [Charles  sings  tviihout} 
—Hey-day?  what  now? 

J/ter  a  Noise  ivithout^  enter  Charlks,  drunk. 

Cfiarles.  [Sings]  But  my  wine  neither  nor- 

ses  nor  babiei  can  bring,  j 

.  And  a  big-bellied  bottle's  a  mighty  good  tkia^  I 
What's  here?  a  woman?  Harriot!  impossible!  i 
My  dearest,  sweetest  Harriot !  I  have  been 
looking  all  over  the  town  for  you,  and  at 
last — when  I  was  tired — and  weary — and  dis^ 
appointed — why  then  the  honest  major  and  1 
sat  down  together  to  drink  your  lieallh  in 
pint  bumpers.  r\\ 

Rus.  Stand  offfiii^tfi^SflW^ 
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tr  witb  my  daughter  before  mef  Zounds,  sir, 
rii  be  ibe  dealh  of  YOU. 

Charlrs.  lla!  *Squirc  Russet  loo! — You  jol- 
ly oid  cock,  bow  do  you  do? — But^  Harriot! 
my  dear  girl;  \Takinshold  of  1ier\  My  life, 
my  soul,  my — 

Rut.  JLel  ber  go,  sir — come  away,  Harriot ! 
— ^Leave  biin  tbis  instant,  or  Dl  tear  you  asun- 
der. [Pulling  her, 

Hai\  There  needs  no  violence  to  tear  me 
from  a  man  wbo  could  disguise  bimsclf  in 
such  a  gross  manner,  at  a  time  virben  be  knew 
I  was  in  the  utmost  distress. 
[Disengages  herself,  and  exit  with  Russet 

Charles,  Only  bear  me,  sir — madam! —my 
dear  Harriot — Mr.  Russet—gone ! — sbe^s  gone ! 
— and,  *egad,  in  yery  ill  humour,  and  in  very 
bad  company! — Vll  go  after  ber — but  bold!— 
1  shall  only  make  it  worse— as  I  did— now  1 
recollect— once  before.  How  the  devil  came 
ibey  here?— Who  would  bare  thought  of 
finding  her  in  my  own  house  ?— My  head  turns 
round  witb  conjectures.— I  believe  1  am  drunk 
—very  drunk-— so,  *egad,^rU  e'en  go  and  sleep 
myself  sober,  and  then  inquire  the  meaninc 
of  all  this.  For. 

I  love  Sue,  and  Sue  loves  me,  etc. 

[Exit,  singing, 

ACT  IV. 
ScENB  I. — Oakli^s  House, 
Enter  CaARLES  tmd  Major  Oakly. 
MaJ.  O.  Poor  Charles !  What  a  scene  of 
confusion!   I  would  give  the  world  to  have 
been  there. 

Charles.  And  I  would  gi?e  the  world  to 
have  beeh  any  irhere  else. — May  wine  be  my 
poison,  if  ever  I  am  drunk  again! 

Miy,  O.  Ay,  ay,  so  every  man  says  the  next 
morning. 

Charles,  Where,  where  can  she  be?  Her 
lather  would  hardly  carry  her  back  to  lady 
Freelove*s,  and  he  has  no  house  in  town 
himself,  nor  sir  Harry— I  don't  know  what  to 
think — rU  go  in  search  of  her,  though  I  don't 
know  where  to  direct  myself. 

Enter  Wiluajs. 

ff^id.  A  gentJeman,  sir,  that  calls  himself 
captaio  O'Cutter,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Charles.  Don't  trouble  me— I'il  see  no  bo- 
dy— I'm  not  at  home — 

WtX  The  gentleman  says  he  has  very  par- 
ticular business,  and  he  must  see  you. 

Charles,  What's  his  name?  VVho  did  you 
say?  ^  ' 

PVil.  Captain  O'Cutter,  sir, 

Charles,  Captain  O'Cutter!  I  never  heard 
of  him  before.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
him,  major? 

Maj.U.  Not  I — But  you  hear  he  has  par- 
ticular business.    I'll  leave  the  room. 

Charles.  He  can  have  no  business  that  need 
he  a  secret  to  you.— Desire  the  captain  to 
walk  up.  [Exit  vFillimm, 

Enter  Captaii^  O'Cutter. 

(fCut,  Jontlemeu,  your  sarvant.  Is  either 
of  your  Dames  Charles  Oakly,  esq.? 

Charles.  Charles^  OaUy,  sir,  is  my  liame, 
if  you  have  any  business  with  it. 


O^CuL  Avast,  avast,  my  dear.'^i  have  a 
little  business  with  your  name;  but  as  I  was 
to  let  nobody  know  it,  I  can't  mention  it  till 
you  clear  the  decks,  fait. 

[Pointing  ^  to  the  Major. 

Charles,  This  gentleman,  sir,  is  my  mo^t. 
intimate  friend,  and  any  thing  that  concerns 
me  may  be  mentioned  before  nim. 

G^CuL  O,  if  he's  your  friend,  my  dear,  we 
ma]^  do  all  above  board.  It's  only  about  your 
deciding* a  deferance  with  my  lord  Trinket. 
He  wants  to  show  you  a  little  warm  work; 
and,  as  I  was^  steering  this  way,  he  desired  me 
to  fetch  you  this  letter.      '  [Gives  a  Letter, 

Ma/,  0.  How,  sir,  a  challenge ! 

O^Cut,  Yes,  fait,  a  challenge.  I  am  to  be 
his  lordship's  second ; .  and  if  you  are  fond  of 
a  hot  biiib,  and  will  come  along  with  that 
jontleraan,  we'll  all  go  to  it  together,  and 
make  a  liltleline  of  battle  a-bead  of  our  own, 
my  dear. 

Charles.  [Reads^  Ha!  what's  this?  This 
may  be  useful.  [Aside, 

Maj,  O,  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  jou. — 
A  rare  fellow  this!  [Aside\  Yes,  yes,  I'll  meet 
all  the  good  company.  Ill  be  there  in  my 
waistcoat  and  pumps,  and  take  a  moming^s 
breathing  with  you.  Are  you  very  fond  of 
fighting,  sir? 

G^CuL,  Indeed,  and  I  am;  I  love  it  better 
than  grog. 

Maj\  O,  But  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  inter- 
ested in  tbis  dilterence?  Do  you  know  what, 
it  is  about? 

CtCuL  O,  the  devil  bum  me,  not  I.  What 
signifies  what  it's  about,  you  know?  so  we 
do  but  tilt  a  little. 

Maj,  O,  What,  fight,  and  not  know  for  what  ? 

CfCuL  When  the  signal's  out  for  engaging, 
what  signifies  talking? 

Maj,  O.  1  fancy,  sir,  a  duePs  a  common 
breakfast  with  you.  I'll  warrant  now,  you 
have  been  engaged  in  many  such  affairs. 

0*Cut.  Upon  my  sboul,  and  I  have :  sea  or 
land,  it's  all  one  to  little  Terence  O'Cutter.— 
When  I  was  last  in  Dublin,  I  fought  one 
jontleman  for  cheating  me  out  of  a  tousand 
pounds ;  I  fought  two  of  the  Mermaid's  crew 
about  Sally  Macguire ;  tree  about  politics;  and 
one  about  the  playhouse  in  Smock  Alley.  But 
upon  my  fait,  since  I  am  in  England,  1  have 
done  noting  at  all,  at  all. 

Charles.  This  is  lucky — but  my  transport 
will  discover  me.  VAsidel  —Will  you  he  so 
kind,  sir,  [To  O'Cutter^  as  to  make  my  com- 

flimcnts  to  his  lordship,  and  assure  him,  that 
shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
him. 

O'Cut,  Indeed,  and  I  will. — Arrah,  my  dear, 
won't  you  come  loo?  [To  Major  Oakljr, 
Maj,  O,  Depend  upon  it,  captain. — A  very 
extraordinary  fellow!  [Aside, 
Charles,  Now  to  get  my  intelligence.  [Aside'] 
— I  think,  the  time,  sir,  his  lordship  appoints 
in  his  letter,  is — a — 

0*Cut,  You  say  right — Six  o'clock.  " 
Charles,  And  the  place — a — a — is — I  think, 
behind 'Montague  House? 

" '     ■    '     '   by  the  ring 

there  myself. 


O^CuL  No,  my  dear! — Avast,  by 
in  Hydepark,  'fatt^I  settled  it  ther 
for  faie  of  interruption,   i 


r  laie  ot  intemipuon.    ^  j 
CJiarles.   Tme,pi9iizeyjwuki^,Ogiering  in 
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!  luckiest  thing  in  the 


Hyde-park — I  had  forgot — Very  well,  PU  not 
fail  you,  sir. 

CrCuL  Devil  burn  me,  nor  I.  Upon  my 
sfaoul,  little  Terence  O^Cutter  will  see  fair  play, 
or  heMl  know  the  reason — And  so,  my  dear, 
your  sar\'ant. — You'll  not  forget  to  come,  my 
dear?  [Exit 

Jlffl/.O.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a  fellow!— He 
loves  fighting  like  a  jg;ame  cock. 

Charles.  O  uncle !  the  luckic 
world  I 

Maj.  O,  What,  to  have  the  chance  of  being 
run  through  the  body?  I  desire  no  such  good 
fortune. 

Charles.  Wish  me  joy,  wish  me  joy!  I, 
have  found  her,  my  dear  girl,  my  Harriot! — 
She  is  at  an  inn  in  Holborn,  major! 

Ma/'.O.  Ay!  hqw  do  you  know? 

Charles.  Why,  this  dear,  delightful,  charm- 
ing, blundering  captain  has  delivered  me  a 
wrong  letter. 

Maj'.O.  A  wrong  letter! 

Charles.  Yes,  a  lelter  fipom  lord  Trinket  to 
lady  Freelove. 

Maj'.O.  The  devil!  What  are  the  contents? 

Charles.  The  news  I  told  you  just  now, 
that  she's  at  an  inn  in  Holborn:  and,  besides, 
an  excuse  from  my  lord,  for  not  waiting  on 
her  lady$hip  thif  morning  according  to  his 
promise,  as  he  shall  be  entirely  taken  up  with 
nis  design  upon  Harriot 

Maj.  O.  So  !  so ! — A  plot  between  the  lord 
and  the  lady. 

Ctiarles.  There!  read,  read,  man! 

[Gwing  the  Letter. 

Maj.  O.  {Heading^  Um— urn— um — Very 
fine  1    And  what  do  ^ou  propose  doing  ? 

Charles.  To  go  thither  immediately. 

Maj,  O.  Then  you  shall  take  me  with  you. 
Who  knows  what  his  lordship's  designs  may 
be?  I  biigin  to  suspect  foul  plaj. 

Charles.  No,  no;  pray  mmd  your  own 
business.  If  I  find  there  is  any  need  of  your 
assistance,  I'll  send  for  you. 

Maj.  O.  You'll  manage  this  affair  like  a  boy, 
now  —  Go  on  rashly  with  noise  and  bust/e, 
and  fur)',  and  get  yourself  into  another  scrape. 

Charles.  No — no — Let  me  alone;  Til  go 
incog. — Leave  my  chariot  at  some  distance — 
Proceed  prudently,  and  take  care  of  myself, 
I  warrant  you.  I  did  not  imagine  that  I 
should  ever  rejoice  at  receiving  a  challenge, 
but  this  is  the  most  fortunate  accident  that 
could  possibly  have  happened.  BVe,  b'ye,  uncle! 

[Exity  hastily. 

Maj  O.  I  don't  half  approve  of  this — and 
yet  I  can  hardly  suspect  his  lordship  of  any 
very  deep  designs  neither. — Charles  may  eas- 
ily outwit  him.~Harkye,  Willliam! 

[At  seeing  fVilUam  at  some  distance. 
Re-enter  William. 

FTil  Sir! 

Maj:0.  VVhere's  my  brother? 
9Vil.  In  Lis  study,  sin 
MaJ.O.  Is  he  alone? 
mi.  Yes,  sir. 

MaJ.O.  And  how  is  he,  William? 
W/.  Pretty  wiel),  I  believe,  sir. 
Maj.  O.  Kyy  ay,  but  is  he  in  good  humoui^,  or— 
WT/.  I  never  meddle  in  family  aflairs,  not 
*»  *****  [Exit 
MaJ.O.  Well  said,  William !-No  bad  hint 


for  me,  perhaps! — ^Whiit  a  strange  world  we 
live  in]  No  two  people  in  it  love  one  another 
better  than  my  brother  and  sister,  and  yet 
the  bitterest  enemies  cquld  not  torment  each 
other  more  heartily. — However,  yesterday,  to 

ive  him  his  due,  he  befaated  like  a  man. 

Leep  it  up,  brother!  keep  it  up!  or  U*s  all 
over  with  you.  Since  mischief  is  on  foot, 
I'll  even  set  forwards  on  ail  sides.  I'll  in 
to  him  directly,  read  him  one  of  my  mpr- 
ning  lectures ,  and  persuade  him ,  if  I  pos- 
sibly can,  to  go  out  with  me  immediately:  or 
work  him  to  some  open  act  of  rebellion  against 
the  sovereign  authority  of  his  lady  wife.  Zounds, 
brother!  rant,  and  roar,  and  rave,  and  turn 
the  house  out  of  the  window.  If  I  was  a 
husband ! — ^'Sdeath,  what  a  pitv  it  is  that  nobody 
knows  how  to  manage  a  wife  but  a  bachelor. 

[EjciL 

Scene  II — The  BuU  and  Gale  Inn, 
Enter  Harriot. 

Har.  What  will  become  of  me?  Among 
all  my  distresses,  I  must  confess  thatCbarles^ 
behaviour  yesterday  is  not  the  least.  So  wild ! 
so  given  up  to  excesses!  And  yet — I  am 
ashamed  to  own  it  even  to  myself—- IloTchim: 
and  death  itself  shall  not  prevail  on  mc  to 
give  my  hand  to  sir  Harry — But  here  be  co- 
mes!   vVhat  shall  I  do  with  bim? 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Sir  H,  your  servant,  miss!  —  What!  Not 
speak! — Bashful,  mayhap — ^Why  then  I  will 
— Lookye,  miss,  I  am  a  man  of  few  words — 
What  signifies  haggling?  It  looks  just  like  a 
dealer. — What  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a  hus- 
band ? — I  am  a  tight  young  fellow  —  sound 
wind  and  limb — free  from  al|  festural  blemishes 
—Rum*)  all  over,  damme. 

Har.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you.  Speak 
English,  and  Til  give  you  an  apswer. 

SirH.  English!  Why  so  I  do— and  good 
plain  English  too.  —  What  d'ye  tliink  of 
mc  for  a  husband  ? —  That's  English — e'nt  it  ? 
— I  know  none  of  your  French  lingo,  none 
of  your  parlyvoos,  not  I. — What  d'ye  think 
of  me  for  a  husband?  The  squire  says  you 
shall  marry  me. 

liar.  What  shall  I  say  to  him?  I  bad  best 
be  civil.  [Aside"^  —  I  think,  sir,  you  dcsenre 
a  much  better  wife,  and  beg — 

Sir  H.  Better!  No,  no,— though  you're  so 
knowing,  I'm  not  to  be  taken  in  so. — YouVe 
a  fine  tning— Your  points  are  all  good?). 

Har.  Sir  Harry!  Sincerity  is  above  all  ce- 
remony. Excuse  me,  if  I  declare  I  never  wjU 
be  your  wife. 

SirH.  Hey!  how!  what!  be  oftl— Why, 
it's  a  match,  miss! — It's  done  and  done  on 
both  sides'). 

Har.  For  heavcn'j  sake,  sir,  withdraw  your 
claim  to  me. — I  never  can  be  prevailed  oo — 
indeed  I  can't — 

SirH.  VVhat,  make  a  match  and  then  draw 
stakes!  That's  doing  of  nothing— Play  or  pay 
all  the  world  over. 

Har.  I  am  determined  not  to  marry  yon, 
at  all  eveqts. 

i)  Good. 

9)  SxpreMioBt  in  speaking  4»f  a  bone. 
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Sir  H.  Bat  your  falfaer^s  determined  you 
sbally  miss — So  the  odds  are  on  my  side. — 
i  am  not  quite  sure  of  my  horse,  but  I  have 
the  rider  hollow^) 

Hew.  Your  horse!  sir — d'ye  take  me  for — 
but  I  forgire  you. — I  beseech  you,  come  into 
my  proposaL  It  will  be  better  for  us  both  in 
the  end. 

SirH.  I  can't  be  off*). 

Horn  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Sir  If.  I  tell  you,  it's  impossible. 

Jfar.  Pray,  pray  do,  sir. 

Sir  If.  I  cant,  damme. 

Ifar.  I  beseech  you.  [Sir  Httrrjr  cphistles\ 
Oow!  laughed  at? 

Sir  H,  Will  you  marry  ii|e,  dear  Ally, 
Ally  Croker?  [Sinffinff, 

/far.  Marry  you!  I  had  rather  be  married 
to  a  slave,  a  wretch — You!     [Jf^filks  about. 

Sirff.  A  fine  going  thing^She  has  a  deal 
of  foot')  —  treads  well  upon  her  pasterns — 
goes  above  her  ground — 

Mar.  Peace,  wretch ! —  Do  you  talk  to  me 
as  if  1  were  your  horse? 

SirJf,  Horse!  W^hy  not  speak  of  my  horse? 
If  your  ^ne  ladies  had  half  as  many  good 
qualities,  they  would  be  much  better  bargains. 

Ifar.  And  if  their  wretches  of  husbands 
liked  them-  half  so  well  as  they  do  their  horses, 
they  would  lead  better  lives. 

SirH.  Mayhap  so. — But  what  signifies  talk- 
ingtoyou? — The  squire  shall  know  your  tricks 
— -He'fl  doctor  you. — I'll  go  and  talk  to  him. 

Har,  Go  any  where,  so  that  you  go  from  me. 

Sir  H.  He'll  break  you  in — If  you  won't  go 
in  a  snaiTle,  you  must  be  put  in  a  curb — 
He'll  break  you,  damme.  [Exit. 

Hot.  A  wretch! — But  I  was  to  blame  to 
suffer  his  brutal  behaviour  to  ruffle  my  temper 
— I  could  expect  nothing  else  from  him,'  and 
he  is  below  my  anger. 

Enter  Russet. 

Rus.  Are  not  you  a  sad  girl2  a  perverse, 
Uttbbom,  obstinate — 

Har.  My  dear  sir — 

Ru^.  Lookye,  Harriot,  don't  speak,  —  you'll 
put  me  in  a  passion — Will  you  have  him? — 
Answer  me  tbat — Why  don't  the  girl  speak? 
— WiH  you  have  himr 

Har.  Dearest  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  else — 

Rus.  Why  there  !— there!— Lookye  there  ! 
—  Zounds,  you  shall  have  him — Hussy,  you  shall 
have  him— you  shall  marry  him  to-night — Did 
not  you  promise  to  receive  him  civilly  ? — How 
came  you  to  affront  him 

Har.  Sir,  I  did  receive  him  yery  civilly; 
bat  his  behaviour  was  so  'nsolent  and  insup- 
portable— 

Rus.  Insolent ! — Zounds,  I'll  blow  his  brains 
out — Insolent  to  my  dear  Harriot! — A  ro^ue, 
a  villain!  a  scoundrel!  Fll — but  it's  a  lie — 
I  know  it's  a  lie — He  durst  not  behave  insolent — 
^Vill  you  have  him?  Answer  me  that.  Will 
you  have  him? — -Zounds,  you  shall  have  him. 
Har,  If  you  have  any  Jove  for  me,  sir — 
Rug.  Love  for  you ! — You  know  I  love  you 

i)  To  hare  a  pervon  liollowy  if  to  1>e  sure  of  bin. 
ft)  To  be  off  u  tbo  «ame  at  to  hedge, 
o)  A  good  aUong  foot— Wallc*  well  on  her  hovgba— lifti 
ber  feet  gracefully  from  the  groaad. 


— You  know  your  poor  fond  father  dotes  on 
you  to  madness. — 1  would  not  force  you,  if 
1  did  not  love  you — Don't  I  want  you  to  be 
happy? — ^But  I  know  what  you  would  have. 
You  want  young  Oakly,  a  rakehelly,  drunken — 

/Tor.  Kelease  me  from  sir  Harry,  and  if  I 
ever  marry  against  your  consent,  renounce 
me  for  ever.  i 

Rus,  I  will  renounce  you,  unless  you'll  have 
sir  Harry. 

Har.  Consider,  ,  my  dear  sir,  you'll  make  pie 
miserable. — Absolve  me  from  this  hard  com- 
mand, and  in  every  thing  else  it  will  be  hap- 
piness to  obey  you. 

•  Rus.  You'll  break  my  heart,  Harriot,  you'll 
break  my  heart — Make  you  miserable! — Don't 
I  want  to  make  you  happy?  Is  not  he  the 
richest  man  in  the  county? — That  will  make 
you  happy. — Don't  all  the  pale-fa|ced  girls  in 
the  country  long  to  get  him? — And  yet  you 
are  so  perverse,  and  wayward,  and  stubborn 
— 2^ounds,  you  shall  have  him. 

Har.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir — 

Rus.  Hold  your  tongue,  Harriot!— PII  hear 
none  of  your  nonsense. — IfSu  shall  have  him, 
I  tell  you,  you  shall  have  him— He  shall  marry 
you  this  very  ni^ht — I'll  go  for  a  licence  and 
a  parson  immediately.  Zounds!  Why  do  I 
stand  arguing  with  you?  An't  I  your  father? 
Have  not  I  a  right  to  dispose  of  you?  You 
shall  have  him. 

Har.  Sir! — 

Rus.  I  won't  hear  a  word.  You  shall  have 
him.  [Exit, 
Har,  Sir!— Hear  me  !— but  one  wordl — He 
will  not  hear  me,  and  is  gone  to  prepare  for 
this  odious  marriage.  I  wul  die  before  I  con- 
sent to  it. 

Enter  Charles,  in  a  Frock,  etc. 
Ha!  What  do  I  see?.  [Screaming. 

Charles.  Peace,  my  love! — My  dear  life, 
make  no  noise!  I  have  been  hovering  about 
the  house  this  hour — I  just  now  saw  your  father 
and  sir  Harry  ^oout,  and  have  seized  this  pre- 
cious opportunity  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet. 

/Iflr.^ You  have  given  yourself,  sir,  a  great 
deal  of  needless  trouble.  I  did  not  eipect  or 
hope  for  the  favour  of  such  a  visit. 

Charles.  O,  my  Harriot,  upbraid  me,  re- 
proach me,  do  any  thing  but  look  and  talk 
wWik  that  air  of  coldness  and  indifference.  Let 
me,  while  their  absence  allows  it,  convey  you 
from  the  brutal  violence  of  a  constrained  mar- 
riagp. 

Har,  No,  I  will  wait  the  event,  be  it  what 
it  may; — Oh,  Charles,  I  am  too  much  inclined 
— they  shan't  force  me  to  marry  sir  Harry — 
but  your  behaviour  —  I^ot  haU  an  hour  ago, 
my  lather  reproached  me  v^ith  the  looseness 
oi  your  character.  [fVeeping. 

Charles,  I  see  my  folly,  and  am  ashamed 
of  it;^you  have  reclaimed  me,  Harriot,  on  my 
sou]  you  have.  If  all  women  were  as  atten- 
tive as  yourself  to  the  morals  of  their  lovers, 
a  libertine  would  be  an  uncommon  character. 
But  let  me  persuade  you  to  leave  this  place 
while  you  may.  Major  Oakly  will  receive  us 
ai  his  house  with  pleasure.  I  am  shocked  at 
the  thougths  of  what  your  stay  here  may  re- 

'""aj."*!  am  ^tefiJabfi^^Sn.  To 
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leave  ray  ftitber  again,  to  go  off  openly  vriih 
a  man,  of  whose  libertme  character  be  has 
Jilmsclf  so  lately  been  a  witness,  would  justify 
bis  anger,  and  imj^eacb  my  reputation. 
"Enter  Chambermaid, 
Cliamb,  O  law,  ma*am! — Such  a  terrible 
accident! — As  sure  as  I  am  here,  there's  a 
press^ang  has  seized  the  two  gemrain,  and  is 
carrymg  them  away,  tbof  so  be  one  an*em 
says  as  how  he*s  a  knight  and  baronight,  and 
that  fother^s  a  squire  and  a  housekeeper. 
\Har,  Seized  by  a  pressgang!  impossible! 
Charles.  Ob,  now  the  design  comes  out. — 
But  ril  baJk  his  lordship. 

Chamb*  Lack>a-daisy,  ma'am,  what  can  we 
do?  There  is  master,  and  John  Ostler,  and 
Bootcatcher,  all  gone  a'ter'em. — There  is  such 
an  uproar  as  neyer  was!  [^Kxit, 
If  or.  If  I  thought  this  was  your  contrivance, 
sir,  I  would  never  speak  to  you  again. 

Charles,  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  guilty 
of  it — This  is  lord  Trinket's  doing,  1  am  sure. 
I  knew  he  had  some  scheme  in  agitalion,  by 
a  letter  I  intercepted  this  morning.  [Harriot 
screams'\  Ha!  h^e  he  comes.  Nay,  then,  it's 
plain  enough.  Don't  be  friffhtened,  ray  love! 
ril  protect  you.  But  now  1  must  desire  you 
to  follow  my  directions. 

Enttr  Lord  Trinket. 
Lord  T.  Now,  madam. — Pox  on't,  he  here 
ngain! — Nay  then,  [^Dra«vsl  come,  sir!  YouVc 
unarm'd,  I  see.  Give  up  the  lady:  give  her 
up,  I  say,  or  I  am  through  you  in  a  twink- 
ling. [Gotnff  to  make  a  Pass  at  Charley, 
Charles,  Keep  your  distance,  my  lord  J  I 
have  arms.  [Produces  a  Pistol]  Ifyou  come 
a  foot  nearer,  you  li^ve  a  brace  off  balls 
through  your  lordship's  head. 

LordT.  How?  what's  this?  pistols! 
Charles,  At  your  lordship's  service, — Sword 
'  and  pistol,  my  lord. — Those,  you  know,  are 
our  weapons. — If  this  misses,  I  have  the  fellow 
to  it  in  my  pocket  —  Don't  be  frightened,  ma- 
dam.  His  lordship  has  removed  your  friends 


nate!  Plague  *on'ty  captain,  how  could  yoa 
make  such  a  strange  blunder? 

0*Cut,  I  never  thought  of  a  blunder.  I  was 
to  deliver  two  letters ;  and  if  I  gave  them  one 
a  piece,  I  thought  it  would  do. 

Ladjr  jP.  And  ao,  my  lord,  the  ingenious 
captain  gave  the  letter  intended  for  me  to 
young  Oakly,  and  here  has  brought  me  a 
challenge. 

Lord  T,  Ridiculous !  Never  was  any  thing 
so  mal  apropos^ — Pid  you  read  the  direction, 
captain  ? 

O'Cut,  Who,  me?— Devil  bum  i»e,  not  1. 
I  never  rade  9t  all. 

Lord  T,  'Sdeatb!  how  provoking!  Wbea  1 
had  secured  the  servants,  and  got  all  the 
people  out  of  the  way — ^when  every  thing  was 
en  train. 

J^adjrF.  Nay,  never  despair,  my  lord-!  Fve 
hit  upon  a  method  to  set  every  thing  to  rights 
again. 

LordT,  How?  how?  my  dear  lady  Free- 
love,  how? 

Ladjr  F,  Suppose  then  your  lordship  was 
to  go  and  deliver  these  country  geatJemeo 
from  their  confinement;  make  them  believe  it 
was  a  plot  of  young  Oakly 's  to  carry  off  m\ 
niece;  and  so  make  ament  of  your  owe  ser- 
vices with  the  father. 

Lord  T.  Admirable !  FU  about  it  immediatelj. 

(yCut  Has  your  lordshij)  any  occasion  foi* 
my  sarvice  in  this  expedition? 

LordT,  O,  no — Only  release  me  these 
people,  .and  then  keep  out  of  tiie  way*  de.ir 
captain. 

O'Cut,  With  all  my  heart,  Yait.  But  you 
are  all  wrong  :-*this  will  not  signify  a  brass 
fardin^.  If  you  would  let  me  atone,  I  would 
give  him  a  salt  eeU),  \  warrant  you. — But 
upon  my  credit,  there's  noting  to  be  done 
without  a  little  tilting.  \ExmL 
Lord  T,  But  where  shall  I  carry  tbem,  when 
I  havie  delivered  them? 
LadjrF,  To  Mr.  Oakly's,  by  all  means;  you 


and  relations,  but  he  will  take  great  care  of,  may  be  sure  my  niece  is  there. 


you.    Shall  I  leave  you  with  him  ? 

Har.  Cruel  Charles!  you  know  I  must  go 
with  you  now. 

Charles,  A  little  way  from  the  door,  if  your 
lordship  pleases.  [ Waves  his  Hand, 

LordT,  Sir!--'SdeathI— Madam!— 
Charles.  A  little  more  round,  my  )ord. 

IPVai^es, 

LordT.  But,  sir!— Mr.  Oakly! 


Charles,  I  have  no  leisure  to  talk  with  your  >  family  of  the  OaUy's. 


LordT,  To  Mr.  Oakly's!— Why,  does  your 
ladyship  consider!  'Tis  going  directly  in  the 
fire  of  the  enemy — throwing  the  dementi  full 
in  their  teeth. 

Lady  F.  So  much  the  better.  Face  your 
enemies — nay,  you  shall  outface  them  too.  Ill 
certainly  meet  you  there.  It's  hard  indeed  ii' 
two  persons  of  condition  can't  bear  themscJ- 
ves  out  against  such  trumpery  folks  as  the 


lordship  now. — A  little  more  that  way,  ifyou 

f lease.  [WavesJl — know  where  I  live. — 
f  you  have  any  commands  for  miss  Russet, 
you  will  hear  of  her  loo  at  my  house. — Nay, 
keep  back,  my  lord.  I  Presents']  Your  lordship's 
most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

[Exit,  witfi  HarrioL 
Lqrd  T.  [Looks  at  them,  and  pauses  for 
a  short  Time~\'^i  cut  a  mighty  ridiculous 
figure  here,  'pon  honour,  [Exit, 

ACT  V. 

ScSNE  It— Lady  Freelove's  House, 
Enter  Lord  Trjneet,  Lady  Frerloys,  cvi/ft 
a  Letter,  and  Captain  O'Cutter. 
Lord  T.  \Vas  ever  any  thing  so  unfortu- 


LordT,  Odious  low  people!  But  I  lose 
time— I  must  after  the  captain — and  so,  til* 
we  meet  at  Mr.  Oaklys,  I  kiss  your  ladyship'^ 
hands — you  won't  fail  me? 

Ladj  F.  You  may  depend  oit  roc.  [E-ni 
Lord  Trinket]  So,  here  is  fine  work!  this 
artful  little  hussy  has  been  too  much  for  u» 
all.  Well,  what's  to  be'  done?  Why^  when 
a  woman  of  fashion  gets  into  a  scrape,  no- 
thing but  a  fashionable  assurance  can  get  hrr 
out  of  it  again.  I'll  e'en  go  boldly  lo  Mr. 
Oakl^'sy  as  I  have  promiseo,  and  if  it  appears 

Eracticable,  I  ynll  forward  lord  Trinket's  match ; 
ut  if  I  find  that  matters  have  taken  anolhcr 
turn,  his  lordship  must  excuse  me.    lo  thai 
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case.  III  fairly  drop  him,  seem  a  perfect 
stranger  to  all  his  intentions,  and  ^ve  my 
Tisit  an  air  of  congratulation  to  my  niece  and 
aov  other  (lusbano,  "vrhich  fortune,  her  wise 
father,  or  her  ridiculous  self  has  provided  for 
her.  IJE'til, 

SCEKS  IL- 


-Mr3.  Oakxy's  Dressing-room. 
Enter  M115.  Oaklt. 
Mrs*  O.  This  is  worse  and  worse !— He  never 
held  me  so  much  in  contempt  before — ^To  eo 
out  without  speaking  to  me,  or  taking  the 
least  notice. — 1  am  obliged  to  the  major  for 
this. — How  could  he  take  him  out?  and  how 
could  Mr.  Oakly  go  with  him? — 

Enter  Toilet. 

Well,  Toilet 

Toii.  My  master  is  not  come  back  yet, 
ma'am. 

Mrs*  O.  Where  is  he  gone? 

Toil.  I  donH  know,  I  can  assure  your  ladyship. 

Mrs.  O.  Why  don't  you  know  ? — Youknow 
nothing. — ^But  I  warrant  you  know  well  enough, 
if  you  would  tell. — You  shall  never  persuade 
me  but  you  knew  of  Mr.  Oakly's  going  out 
to-day. 

Toil.  I  wish  I  may  die,  ma'am,  upon  my 
honour,  and  I  protest  to  your  ladyship  I  knew 
nothing  in  the  world  of  the  matter,  no  more 
than  the  child  unborn.  There  is  Mr.  Paris, 
my  master's  gentleman,  knows— 

Mrs.O.  What  does  he  know? 

Toil.  That  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the 
matter. 

Mrs.  O.  Where  is  Paris?  What  is  he  doing? 

Toil.  He  is  in  my  master's  room,  ma'am. 

Mrs.O'  Bid  him  come  here. 

Toil.  Yes,  ma'am.  {ExiL 

Mrs.O*  He  is  certainly  gone  aAer  this  young 
flirt. — His  confidence  and  the  major's  insolence 
provoke  me  beyond  expression. 

Re-enter  Toilet,  tvith  PailI3« 
Where's  your  master? 

Par.  U  est  sorti.  He  is  gone  out. 

Mrs.  O.  Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Par.  Ah,  madame,  je  n^n  scais  rien.  I  know 
nothing  of  it 

Mrs.O.  Nobody  knows  any  thing.  Why 
did  not  ynu  tell  me  he  was  going  out?^ 

Par.  I  dress  him — Je  ne  ra'en  soucie  pas 
da  plus — He  go  where  he  will— I  have  no 
business  with  it. 

Mrs.  O.  Yes,  yoti  should  have  told  me— 
that  was  your  business — and  if  vou  donH  mind 
your  business  better,  you  shan't  stay  here,  I 
can  teJI  you,  sir. 

Par.  Voila  auelque  chose  d'extraordinaire ! 

Mrs.  O.  Don  t  stand  jabberinff  and  shrug- 
ging your  shoulders,  but  go  [ana  inquire — go 
^and  bring  me  word  where  he  is  gone< 

Pew.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  do. 

Mrs.  O.  Bid  John  come  to  me. 

p€w.  De  tout  mon  coeur. — Jean !  ici !  Jean ! — 
speak,  my  lady.  [Exit 

Mrs.  O.  Impudent  fellow !  His  insolent  gra- 
vity and  indifference  is  insupportable — ^Toilet! 

ToiL  Ma'am! 

Mrs.  O.  Where's  John?  Why  don't  he 
come?  Why  do  you  stand  with  vour  hands 
before  you?    Why  don't  you  fetch  him? 


ToiL  Yes,  ma'am,  I'll  go  this  minute.—  O 
here,  John!  my  lady  wants  you. 

Enter  John. 
Mrs.O.  Where's  your  master? 
John.  Gone  out,  madam. 
Mrs.O.  Why  did  not  you  go  with  him? 
John.  Because  he  went  out  m  the  major's 
chariot,  madam. 

Mrs.  O*  Where  did  they  go  to? 
John.  To  the  major's,  I  suppose,  madam. 
Mrs.O.  Suppose!   Don't  you  know? 
John.  I  believe  so,  but  can't  tell  for  cer- 
tain, indeed,  madam. 

Mrs.  O*  Believe  and  suppose! — and  don't 
know,  and  can't  tell!— You  are  all  fools.— Go 
about  your  business.  [Joltn  going'\  Come  here. 
[Beturns]  Go  to  the  major's— no— it  does  not 
signify— £0  along— [JbA/i^oiAi^]  Yes,  harkye, 
\Returns]  go  to  the  major's,  and  see  if  your 
master  is  there. 

John.  Give  your  compliments,  madam? 
Mrs.  O.  My  compliments,  blockhead!  Get 
along.  [John  going}  Come  hither.  [Rf turns'} 
Can't  you  go  to  the  major's,  and  bring  rac 
word  if  Mr.  Oaklr  is  there,  without  taking 
any  further  notice? 
John.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  O.  Well,  why  don't  you  go  then? 
And  make  halte  back.— And,  d'ye  hear,  John  ? 

[John  goings  returns, 

Joltn.  Madam! 
Mrs.  O.  Nothing 
goes'}  How  uneasy 
Harkye,  John! 
John.  Madam! 

Mrs.  O.  Send  the  porter  here. 
John.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 
Toil.  So,  she's  in  a  rare  humolir!    1  shall 
have  a  fine  time  on't  {Aside}  Will  your  la- 
dyship choose  to  dress? 

Mrs.  O.  Pr'rlhee,  creature,  don't  tease  me 
with  your  fiddle-faddle  stuff — I  have  a  thou- 
sand things  to  think  ofT— Where  is  the  porter  ? 
why  has  not  that  booby  sent  him?  What  is 
the  meaning — 


at  all— go  along— 
Mr.  Oakly  makes  me! — 
\John  returns. 


Re-enter  John. 

Johm  Madam,  my  master  is  this  moment 
returned,  with  major  Oakly,  and  my  young 
master,  and  the  lady  that  was  here  yesterday. 

Mrs.  O.  \eTj  vvcll.  [Exit  John}  Returned 
— yes,  truly,  he  is  returned — and  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  This  is  setting  me  at 
open  defiance.  But  I'll  go  down,  and  show 
them  I  have  too  much  spirit  to  endure  such 
usage.  {Going'}  Or,  stay— ril  not  go  amongst 
his  company— TU  go  out — Toilet! 

Toil  Ma'^am! 

Mrs.O.  Order  the  coach;  Til  go  out.  {Toilet 
going}  Toilet,  stay— PU  e'en  go  down  to  them 
—No— Toilet! 

Toil.  Ma'am! 

Mrs.  O.  Order  me  a  boiled  chickea — 111  not 
go  down  to  dinner — I'll  dine  in  my  own 
room,  and  sup  there — Fll  not  see  his  face 
these  three  days.  {Exeunt. 

Enter  Oakly,  Major  Oakly,  Charles,  and 
^  Hariuot. 

Charles.  My  ^^ygS'.e^gJTiSfoAjSfe*  "'^^'^ 
yourself  so  uneasy.  o 
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Har.  Alas!  I  hare  too  much  cause  for  my 
uneasiness.  Who  knows  what  that  vile  lord 
has  clone  with  my  father? 

Oak^  Be  comforted,  madam ;  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  Mr.  Russet,  an<f  all  will  be  well,  I 
dare  say. 

Har.  You  are  too  ffood  to  me,  sir;  1  shall 
nerer  forgive  myself  lor  having  disturbed  the 
peace  of  such  a  worthy  family. 

Maj  O.  DonH  mind  that,  madam;  theyll  be 
very  good  friends  again.  This  is  nothing 
among  married  people — ^Sdeath,  here  she  is: 
— No — its  only  Mrs.  Toilet. 

Re-enter  Toilet. 

Oak,  Well,  Toilet,  what  now?  {ToOet 
iphispers]  Not  well? — Can*t  come  down  to 
dinner? — Wants  to  see  me  above ?—Harkye, 
brother,  what  shall  I  do?  • 

Maj.  O.  If  you  gO,  you  are  undone. 
'  Har.  Go,  sir,  go  to  Mrs.  Oakly— Indeed 
you  had  better — 

Maj\  O,  ^Sdeath,  brother,  donH  budge  a  foot 
— This  is  all  fractiousness  and  ill  humour — 

Oak,  No,  ni  not  go — Tell  her  I  ha^e  com- 
pany, and  we  shall  ne  glad  to  see  her  here. 

[Exit  Toilet, 

Maj,  O,  That's  right 

Oak.  Suppose  i  go  and  watch  how  she 
proceeds  ? 

Maj.  O.  What  d*ye  mean  ?  You  would  not 
go  to  her?   Are  you  mad? 

Oak,  By  no  means  go  to  berr~I  only  want 
to  know  how  she  takes  it.  Til  lie  perdue  in 
my  study,  and  observe  her  motions. 

Maj,  U.  I  don*t  like  this  pitiful  ambuscade 
work — this  bush  fighting.  Why  can't  you.  slay 
here? — Ay,  ay! — 1  know  how  it  will  be — 
She'll  come  bounce  in  upon  you  with  a  tor- 
rent of  anger  and  passion,  or,  if  necessary  a 
whole  flood  of  tears,  and  carry  all  before  her 
at  once. 

OoAc  You  shall  find  that  you  are  mistaken, 
major.  Now  I  am  convincedf  I'm  in  the  right, 
ni  support  that  right  with  ten  times  your 
steadiness. 

Maj,  O,  You  talk  this  well,  brother. 

Oak,  rU  do  it  well,  brother. 

Maj',  O,  If  you  don'l,  you  are  undone. 

Ocdt.  Never  fear,  never  fear.  [Exit 

Ma/\  O.  Well,  Charles. 

Charles.  I  can't  bear  to  see  my  Harriot  so 
uneasy.  Ill  go  immediately  in  quest  of  Mr. 
Russet.  Perhaps  I  may  learn  at  the  inn  where 
his  lordship's  ruffians  nave  carried  him. 

Jtus.  {WithoiU\  Here!  Yes,  yes,  I  know 
she's  here  well  enough.  Come  along,  sir  Harry, 
come  along[. 

Har.  He^s  here!— My  father;  I  know  his 
voice.  Where  is  Mr.  Oakly?  O,  now,  good 
sir,  [To  the  Major']  do  but  paciify  him,  and 
you'll  be  a  friend  indeed. 

Enter  hvssiRT,  Lord  Trinket,  oncf  Sir  Harrt 
Beagle. 

LordTt  There,  sir — I  told  jou  it  was  so! 

Has*  Ay,  ay,  it  is  too  plam. — O  you  pro- 
voking slut!  Elopement  after  elopement!  — 
And  at  last  to  have  your  father  carried  ofif  by 
violence!  to  endanger  my  life!  Zounds!  I  am 
so  angry*  I  dare  not  trust  myself  within  reach 
of  you. 


.  say,  holt 


Charles.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  tbit  jwt 
daughter  is  entirely — 

Bus.  You  assure  me!  You  are  the  fellow 
that  has  perverted  her  mind — That  has  set  nj 
own  child  against  me — 

Charles,  If  you  will  but  hear  me,  sir— 
Rus.  1  won  t  bear  a  word  you  say.  Ill  haw 
my  daughter — I  won't  hear  a  word. 

Maj,  O,  Nay,  Mr.  Russet,  hear  reason.  If 
you  will  but  have  patience — 

Aus.  rU  have  no  patience.  111  have  mf 
daughter,  and  she  shall  marry  sir  Harry  to-aigll 
Lord  T.  That  is  dealing  rather  too  miKk 
en  cavalier  with  me,  Mn  Russet,  'ponboooar. 
You  take  no  notice  of  pretensions,  llMM|b 
my  rank  and  family — 

Rus.  What  cahe  I  for  rank  and  familr?  1 
don't  want  to  make  my  daughter  a  natipek 
woman  of  quality^  I'll  give  her  to  wboml 
please.  Take  ker  away,  sir  Harry;  she  skal 
marry  you  to-night. 

Ma/,  O,  Only  three  words,  Mr.  Raiset-  ' 
Rus.  Why  don't  the  booby  take  her? 
Sir  H.  Hold  hard!  Hold  bard!i)  Yoo  « 
all  on  a  wrong  seent ;  Hold  hard !  I 
hard  !^Harkye,  squire  Russet. 

Rus.  Well,  what  now?  t 
Sir  H.  It  wasprojposed,  you  know,  to  mm 
me  with  miss  Harriot— But  she  can't  take  W 
ly  to  mc. — When  one  has  made  a  ba ^  M 
it  is  best  to  hedge  off,  you  know—aodlft^ 
have  e'en  swopped  2)  her  with  lord  Ti' ' ' 
here  for  his  brown  horse,  Nabob. 

Rus.  Swopped  her?  Swopped  mydai 
for  a  horse!    Zounds,  sir,  what  d'ye  ok 

Sir  H  Mean  ?  Why  I  mean  to  be  oft 
be  sure—It  wont  do— I  tell  you  it  woii\, 
— First  of  all  I  knocked  up  myself  and  id 
horses,  when  they  look  for  London— sad  oai 
I  have  been  stewed  aboard  a  tender— I' 
wasted  three  stone  at  least — If  I  coaU 
rid  my  match  it  would  not  have  grieved 
— Ana  so,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  swi 
her  for  Nabob. 

Rus,  The  devil  Uke  Nabob,  and  y( 
and  lord  Trinket,  and — > 

LordT,  Pardon!  je  vous  demande 
monsietlr  Russet,  'pon  honour. 

Rus,  Death  and  the  devil!  I  shall  go 
tracted !    My  daughter  plotting  against 
the— 

Maj.O,  Come,  come,  Mr.  Russet,  I  an 
man  afler  all.  Give  me  but  a  moment's 
ing,  and  PU  eneage  to  make  peace  br 
ydu  and  your  dauffhter,  and  throw  tbc 
where  it  ought  to  fall  most  deservedly. 

SirH.  Aj,  ay,  that's  right.   Put  the 
on  the  right  horse,  my  buck!  . 

Rus.  Well,  sir— What  d'ye  say?-Sp« 
— I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Maj.  6.  I'll  speak  the  truth,  let  who  wiii 
offended  by  it. — I  have  proof  prcsumDtiveiilj 
positive  for  jou,  Mr.  Russet.  From  bis  tei 
ship's  behaviour  at  lady  Freclove's, 
nephew  rescued  her,  we  may  feiHy  ceiicM"| 
that  he  would  stick  at  no  measures  to  art 
his  point — there's  proof  presum|>tive.— Bnl,  <J 
we  can  give  you  proof  positive 
under  his  lordship*s  own  hand,  that  bt"* 
wise  was  the  contriver  of  the  gross  afiw* 
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Bus.  Hey!  how? 

Lord  T.  Every  syllable rofnance/pon  honour. 

Maj,  O,  Gospel,  every  word  on  I. 

Charles,  This  letter  will  convince  you,  sir! 
fn  consequence  of  what  happened  at  Jady 
Freelove^,  his  lordship  thought  fit  to  send  me 
a  challenge;  hut  the  messenger  blundered, 
and  save  me  this  letter  instead  of  it.  [Gioing 
the  IscitefK  I  have  the  case  which  enclosed  it 
in  my  pockeL 

Lord  T.  Forgery  ftom  beginning  to  end, 
*pon  honour.  ^ 

Maj\0.  Truth,  upon  my  honour. — Butread^ 
read,  Mr.  Rnsset,  read,  and  be  convinced. 

Hus.  Let  me  see — let  me  see — [Reads^^ 
Um — um — um — um — so,  so — unrf — um — urn — 
damnation !  —  WUh  me  success  obedient 
slave — Trireet — Fire  and  fury!  How  dare 
you  do  this  ?  ' 

LordT.  When  you  dre  cool,  Mr.  Russet, 
I  will  explain  this  matter  to  you. 

nus.  Cool!  'Sdeath  and  hell !— HI  never  be 
cool  again — I'll  be  revenged — So  my  Harriot, 
ray  dear  girl,  is  innocent  at  last.  Say  so, 
my  Harriot;  tell  me  your  are  innocent. 

S Embraces  her, 
happy  beyond 
expression  at  your  being  convinced  of  it; 

Rus.  tarn  glad  on*t — I  am  glad  on't — I  be- 
lieve yon,  Harriet! — You  was  always  a  good 
girl. 

Ufa/,  O,  So  she  is,  an  excellent  girl!  — 
Worth  a  regiment  of  such  lords  and  baronets 
— Come,  sir,  finish  ^very  thing  handsomely  at 
once. — Come,  Charles  will  have  a  handsome 
fortune. 

Rus.  Marry  !~-sfae  durst  not  do  it. 

Maj.O.  Consider,  sir,  they  have  long  been 
fond  of  each  other — old  acquaintance — faith- 
lul  lovers — turtles — and  may  be  very  happy. 

Rus,  Well,  well— since  things  arc  so — I, 
love  roy  girl. — Harkye,  young  Oakley,  if  you 
don*t  make  her  a  good  husband,  you'll  break 
my  heart,  you  rogue. 

Maj\0,  ril  cut  his  throat  if  he  donU. 

Charles,  Do  not  doubt  it,  sir!  my  Harriot 
has  reformed,  me  altogether. 

Rus,  Has  she  ? — Why  then— there^heaven 
bless  you  both — there — now  there's  an  end  on'l. 

Sir  H,  So,  my  lord,  you  and  I  are  both 
distancecP) — A  hollow  thing,  damme. 

Lord  T,  N'importe. 

SirH,  Now  this  stake  is  drawn,  my  lord 
may  be  for  hedging  off,  mayhap.  Ecod!  Til 
0»  to  Jack  Speed's,  secure  Nabob,  and  be  out 
of  town  in  an  hour.  \Aiide,  and  exiL 

Enter  Lady  Frbelove. 
Lady  JF,  My  dear  miss  Russet,  you'll  excuse— 
Charles,   Mrs.  Oakly,  at  your  ladyship's, 
service. 
Ladjr F,  Married? 

Har,  Not,  yet,  madam;  but  my  father  has 
been  so  good  as  to  give  his  consent. 

Ladjrfl  I  protest  I  am  prodigiously  glad 
of  it.  My  dear,  I  give  yoii  joy — and  you, 
Mr.  Oakly. — I  wish  you  joy.  Mi-.  Rtltoet  and 
all  the  good  company — for  I  think  the  most 
of  them  are  parties  concerned. 

i)  In  raeiof  oae  horae  geU  to  the  winning-post  before 
another*  and  bouig  at  di«taae«  beforo  th*  other  thtu 


Maf.O,  How  «asy,  impudent,  and  familiar! 

\Asidei 

LadjrF.  Lord  Trinket  here  too!  1  vow  I 
did  not  see  your  lordship  before. 

Lord  T,  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient  slave. 
,  •  \Boiving, 

LadjF.  You  seem  grave,  my  lord  !  Come^ 
come,  i  know  there  has  been  some  difference 
between  you  and  Mr.  Oakly — You  must  give 
me  leave  to  be  a  mediator  in  thb  affair. 

Lord  T,  Here  has  been  a  small  fracas,  to 
be  sure,  madan^! — We  are  all  blown  i),  'pon 
honour. 

Ladjr  F.  Blown  !  what  do  you  mean,  m^ 
lord  ? 

Lord  Ti  Nay,  your  ladyship  knows  that  1 
never  mind  these  things,  and  I  know  th^t 
they  never  discompose  your  ladyship  —  But 
things  have  happened  a  little  en  travers — The 
little  billet  I  sent  your  ladyship  has  falleii 
into  the  hands  of  that  gentleman-^^Pof/t/i/IST 
to  Charles^—^D^  so  there  has  been  a  little 
brouillerie  about  it — that's  all. 

LadjF.  You  talk  to  me,  my  lord,  in  a  yery 
extraordinary  style— If  you  have  been  guilly 
of  any  .misbehaviour)  1  am  sorry  for  it;  but 
your  ill  conduct  can  fasten  no  imputation  on 
mci — Miss  Russet  will  justify  me  suHiciently* 

Maj\  Oi  Had  not  your  ladyship  better  ap' 
peal  to  my  friend  Charles  here? — Tiie  letter, 
ChaHes!— Out  with  it  this  instant! 

Charles,  Yes,  1  have  the  credentials  of  her 
ladyship's  integrity  in  my  pocket. — Mr.  Russet; 
the  letter  you  fcad  a  little  while  ago  was 
enclosed  in  this  cover,  which  also  I  now  think' 
it  my  duty  to  put  into  your  hands.  . 

Rus,  [Aeading']  To  ilie  Right  Honourable 
Ladjr  Freeloife — 'Sdeatb  and  hell ! — and  now 
I  recollect,  the  letter  itself  was  pieced  with 
scrslps  of  French,  and  madam,  and  yourlady- 
ship — Fire  and  fury!  madam,  how  came  you 
to  use  me  so?  I  am  obliged  to  you,  theii^ 
for  the  insult  that  has  been  offered  me! 

Ladf  F,  What  is  all  this?  Your  obliga- 
tions \o  me,  Mr;  Russet,  are  of  a  nature,  that — 

Rus,  Fine  obligations!  I  dare  say,  I  am 
partly  obliged  to  you  too  for  the  attempt  on 
my  daughter  by  that  thhig  of  a  lord  yonder 
at  your  houses  Zounds,  madam!  these  are 
injuries  never  to  be  forgiven— They  are  the 
grossest  a/Tronts  to  me  and  my  family — All 
the  world  shall  know  them — Zounds! -I'll — 

Ladjr F,  Mercy  oh  rtie!  how  boisterous  are 
these  country  gentlemen  !  Why,  really,  'Mr; 
Russet,  you  rave  like  a  man  in  Bedlam-^I  am 
afraid  you'll  beat  me— and  then  you  swear 
most  ahominably; — How  can  you  be  so  vul- 
gar?— I  see  the  meaning  ofthis  low  malice — But 
the  reputations  of  women  of  quality  are  not 
so  easily  impeached— My  rank  places  me  above 
the  scandal  of  little  people,  and  I  shall  meet 
siich  petty  insolence  with  the  greatest  easd 
and  tranquillity.  But  you  and  5'our  simple 
girl  virill  be  the  sufferers; — I  bald  sOme  thoughts 
of  introducing  her  into  the  first  company— 
But  now,  madam,  I  shdll  neither  t^ceive  nor 
return  yout  visits,  and  will  entirely  withdraw 
my  protection  from  the  ordinary  part  of  the 
family,  [JExiL 

Rus.  founds,  what  impudence !  that^s  wors< 
than  all  th<i  rest.  ^  j 

I)  What  we  would  lCl^^^^^\aQ.O^\^ 
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Lord  T,  Fine  presence  of  mind,  faith!  — 
The  true  French  nonchalance — But,  good  folks, 
why  such  a  deal  of  rout  and  tapage  about 
nothing  at  all? — If  raademoiselle  Harriot  had 
rather  lie  Mrs.  Oakly  than  lady  Trinket — 
VVhy — I  wish  her  joy — ^that's  all. — Mr.  Rus- 
mt,  1  wish  you  joy  of  your  son-in-law — Mr. 
Oakly,  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  lidy — and  you, 
madam,'  [^To  Harriot]  ofthe  gentfeman — And, 
in  short,  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  one  another, 
'pon  honour4  [i'.riV. 

Rus.  There^s  a  fme  fellow  of  a^  lord  now ! 
The  deviPs  in  your  London  folks 'of  the  first 
fashion,  as  you  call  them.  They  will  rob  you 
of  your  estate,  debauch  your  daughter,  or  lie 
with  your  wife—  and  all  as  if  they  were  doing 
you  a  favour — *pon  honour! — 

Ma/.  O,  Hey  !  what  now  ? 

[Bell  rings  piolentljr. 

Re-enter  OakltI 

Oak»  D*ye  hear,  major,  d*ye  hear? 

MauO.  Zounds!  what  a  clatter!  — She'll 
pull  down  all  the  bells  iu  the  house* 

Oak,  My  obsenrations  since  I  left  you,*  have 
confirmed  my  resolution.  I  see  plaiqly  that 
her  good  humour,  and  her  ill  humour,  her 
smiles,  her  tears,  and  her  fits,  are  all  calcu- 
lated  to  play  upon  me. 

Jfa/  0.  l)id  not  I  always  tell  you  so?  It*s 
the  way  with  them  all-^they  will  be  rough 
and  smooth,  and  hot  and  cold,  and  all  in  a 
breath.   Any  thing  to  get  the  better  of  us. 

Oak,  She  is  in  alt  moods  at  present.  I 
promise  ypu-^  There  has  she  been  in  ner 
chamber,,  fuming  and  fi*etting,  and  dispatching 
a  messenger  to  me  every  two  minutes — servant 
after  senrant-^now  sl^e  insists  on  my  coming 
to.  her — ndw.  again  she  writes  a. note  to  entreat 
•^then  Toilet  is  sent  to  let  me  know  that  she 
i$.  ill,  absolutely  dying — then  the  very  next 
minute,  she'll  never  see  my  face  again — she'll 
go-  out  of  the  house  directly,  \pell  rings] 
Again!  now  the  storm  rises! — 

Maj\  O*  It  will  soon  drive  this  way  then — 
now,  brother,  prove  yourself  a  man  —  You 
have  gone  too  far  to  retreat. 

Oak.  Retreat!—- Retreat!  — No,  no!--ril 
preserve  the  advantage  I  have  gained,  I  am 
determined. 

Ma/.  O.  Ay,  ay! — keep  your  ground! — ^fear 
nothing — up  with  your  noble- neart!  Good 
disctphne  makes  good  sdldiers;  stick  close  to 
my  advice,  and  you  may  stand  buff  to  a 
tigress— 

Oak.  Here  she  is,  by  hearens!  now,  brother! 
Ma/.O^  And  now,  brother  !—Now  or  never! 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mrs  O.  I  think,  Mr.  Oakly,  you  might 
have  had  humanity  enough  to  have  come  to 
•ee  how  I  did.  You  have  taken  your  leave, 
I  suppose,  of  all  tenderness  and  affection — 
but  rll  be  calm — 1*J1  not  throw  myself  into  a 
passion — you  want  to  drive  me  out  of  your 
.oousc — 1  see  what  you  aim  at,  and  will  be 
aforehand  with  you — let  me  keep  my  temper  I  Til 
send  for  a  chair,  and  leave  the  house  this  instant 

OfzAr.  True,  my  love:  I  knew  you  would 
not  think  of  dining  in  your  chamber  alone, 
when  I  had  company  below.  Ifou  shall  sit 
at  the  head  of  the  table ,  as  you  ought ,  to  be 


sure,  as  you  say,  and  make  my  friends  welcome. 

Mrs.  O.  Excellent  raillery!  Lookye,  Mr. 
Oakly,  I  see  the  meaning  of  all  this  affected 
coolness  and  indifference.  ^ 

Oak.  My  dear,  con&ider  where  you  are— 

Mrs.  O.  You  would  be  glad,  I  find,  to  get 
me  out  of  your  house,  and  have  all  your  flirts 
about  you. 

Oak.  liefore  all  this  company!  Fie! 

Mrs.  O.  But  ril  disappoint  you,  for  I  shall 
remain  in  it,  to  support  my  due  authority — 
as  for  you,  major  Oakly— 

Ma/.O.  Hej;-dayl  What  have  I  done? 

Mrst  O.  1  think  yon  might  find  better  employ- 
ment, than  to  create  divisions  between  mar- 
ried people — and  you,  sir! 

OoATi  Nay  but,  my  dear! — 

MrSkO.  Might  have  more  sense,  as  well  as 
tenderness,  than  to  give  ear  to  such  idle  stuft 

Oak.  Lord,  Lord! 

Mrs.  O.  You  and  your  wise  counsellor  there, 
I  suppose,  think  to  carry  all  your  points 
with  me—  ^ 

Oak.  Was  ever  any  thing — 

Mrs.  O.  But  it  won't  do,  sir.  Yon  shall 
find  that  I  will  have  my  own  way,  and  that 
I  will  govern  my  own  family. 

Oak.  You  had  better  learn  to  gOTem  your- 
self, by  half.  Yoer  passion  makes  you  ridi- 
cuIous«  Did  ever  any  body  see  so  much  fuiy 
and  violence;  affronting  your  best  friends, 
breaking  my  peace,  and  disconcerting  your 
own  temper.  And  all  for  what?  For  nothing. 
'Sdeath,  madam!  at  these  years  you  ou^t  to 
know  better. 

Mrs.  O.  At  these  years! — Very  fine! — An 
I  to  be  talked  to  in  this  manner? 

Oak.  Talked  to!  — Why  not?— Yon  have 
talked  to  me  long  enough — almost  talked  me 
to  death — and  I  have  taken  it  all,  in  hopes  of 
making  ^ou  quiet — but  all  in  vain.'  Patience, 
1  find,  IS  all  thrown  away  upon  you;  and 
henceforward,  come  what  may,  I  am  resolved 
to  be  master  of  my  own  house. 

Mrs.  O.  So ,  so !  —  Master ,  indeed ! — Yes, 
sir ;  and  you'll  take  care  to  have  mistresses 
enough  too,  I  warrant  you. 

Oak.   Perhaps  I  may;  but  they  shall  he 
quiet  ones,  I  can  assure  you. 

Mrs.  O.  Indeed!  —  Ana  do  you  think  I  am  • 
such  a  tame  fool,  as  to  sit  quietly  and  hear 
all  this?   You  shall  know,  sir,  that  I  wiO 
resent  this  behaviour — ]fou  shall  find  that  1 
have  a  spirit — 

Oak.  Of  the  devil. 

Mrs.O.  Intolerable!  — You  shall  find  tliA 
that  I  will  exert  that  spirit.  I  am  sure  I  have 
need  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  h«Me  is  once 
cleared  again ,  I'll  shut  my  doon  against  all 
company.  —  You  shan't  see  a  single  soul  for 
this  month. 

Oak.  'Sdeath,  madam,  but  I  will!— Ill  kttp 
open  house  for  a  year.— FU  send  cards  to  the 
whole  town— Mr.  Oakly's  rout!— All  the  world 
will  come — and  I'll  go  among  the  worid  too — 
I'll  be  mewed  up  no  longer. 

Mrs*  O.  Provoking  insolence!  Thb  is  odI 
to  be  endured — Lool^e,  Mr.  Oakly — 

Oak.  And  lookye,  Mrs.  Oakly,  I  will  have 
my  oym  way. 

Mrs.  O.  my,  then  let^me  telliTon,  sir— 

Oak.  And  Lietiz^VteO^lglc  madam,  I 
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will  not  be  crOMCcI — I  won^  be  made  a  fool. 

Mrs.  O.  Why,  you  wonH  let  me  speak. 

Oak»  Because  you  don*t  speak  as  you  ought. 
Madam,  madam!  you  shant  look,  nor  walk, 
nor  talkf  nor  think ,  but  as  I  please. 

Mrs.  O.  Was  there  e?er  such  a  monster! 
I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  [^Bursts  into.  Tears'} 
O  jou  Tile  man!  I  can  see  through  your 
design — ^you  cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman — such 
usage  to  your  poor  wife ! — ^youll  be  the  death 
of  her. 

Oak.  She  shanH  be  the  death  of  roe ,  J  am 
determined. 

Mrs.  O,  That  it  should  ever  come  to  this! — 
To  be  contradicted  —  [t^o^^i/i^J  —  insulted — 
abused — abated — \is  too  much — my  heart  will 
burst  with — oh — oh! — 

l^alls  into  a  Fit.    Harriot,  Charles, 
etc.  run  to  her  assistance. 

Oak.  IJnterposingX  Let  her  alone. 

Har.  Sir,  Mrs.  OAly— 

Charles.  For  heaven^s  sake,  sir,  she  will  be — 

Oak.  Let  her  alone — let  her  alone. 

Hew,  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  assist  her. 
She  may— 

Oak.  I  don*t  care — ^Let  her  alone,  I  say. 

Mrs.  O.  [Rising^  O,  you  monster! ~you 
TilJain! — ^you  base  man! — VVoold  you  let  me 
die  for  want  of  helpP^would  you— 

Oak.  Bless  me!  madam,  your  fit  is  yery 
Tiolent — lake  care  of  yourself. 

Mrs.  O.  Despised y  ridiculed  —  but  IMl  be 
reTenged — ^you  shall  see,  sir — 

OiJc.  ToMe-rol  lol-de-rol  loI-de>roI  lol. 

{Singing. 

Mrs.  O.  What,  am  I  made  a  jest  of?  Ex- 
posed to  all  the  world?  —  If  there's  law  or 
fustice — 

Oak^  Tol-^-rol  lol-dc-rol  loUde-rol  lol. 

[Singing. 

Mrs.  O,  I  shall  burst  with  anger.  —  Have  a 
care,  sir;  you  may  repent  this.— Scorned  and 
made  ridiculous!  —  No  power  on  earth  shall 
htoder  my  rerenge!  [Going. 

Har.  \Interposing'\  Stay,  madam. 

Mrs.  O.  Let  me  go.  I  cannot  bear  this  place. 

Har.  Let  me  beseech  you,  madam. 

Ma/.  O.  Courage,  brother!  you  have  done 
wonders.  [Apart, 

Oak.  1  think  she'll  have  no  more  fits.  [Apart, 

Har.  Stay,  madam  —  Pray  stay  but  one 
motnenl.  I  have  been  a  pamful  witn^s  of 
your  uneasiness,  and  in  great  part  the  innocent 
occasion  of  it.    Giye  me  lea^e  then — 

Mrs.  O.  I  did  not  expect,  indeed,  to  have 
found  you  here  again.    But  however — 

Har.  I  see  the  agitation  of  your  mind,  and 
it  makes  me  miserable.  Suffer  me  to  tell  the 
real  truth.  I  can  explain  every  thing  to  your 
satisfaction. 

Mrs.  O.  May  be  so — I  cannot  argue  with  you. 

Charles.  Pray,  madam,  hear  lier — for  my 
sake — for  your  own — dear  madam! 

Mrf.  O,  Wei! ,  well — proceed. 

//or.  1  understand,  madam,  that  your  first 
alarm  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  my 
latber  to  your  nephew. 

Rus.  I  -was  in  a  bloody  passion,  to  be  sure, 
madam!  —  The  letter  was  not  over  civil,  I 
believe. — I  did  not  know  but  the  young  rogue 


had  ruined  my  girl.  But  it's  all  ovf^c  now, 
and  so — 

Mrs,  O.  You  was  here  yesterday,  sir? 
Hus.  Yes;  I  cam^  after  Harriot   I  thought 
I  should  find  my  young  madam  with  my 
young  sir  here. 

Mrs.  O.  VVith  Charles,  did  you  say,  sir? 
Rus.  Ay,  with'Charles,  madam!  The  young 
rogue  has  been  fond  of  her  a  long  time,  and 
she  of  him,  it  seems,  ' 
Mrs.  O,  i  fear  I  have  been  to  blame.  [Asiiie^ 
Ras.  I  ask  pardon,  madam,  for  the  distui-b- 
ance  I  made  in  your  house. 

Har.  And  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  I 
came  into  it  demands  a  thousand  apologies. 
But  the  occasion  must  be  my  excuse. 

Mrs,  O.  How  have  I  been  mistaken !  [Aside} 
But  did  not  I  overhear  you  and  Mr.  Oakly — 

[To  Harj-ioL 

Har.  Dear  madam!  you  had  but  a  partial 
bearing  of  our  conversation.  It  related  entirely 
to  this  gentleman. 

Charles.  To  put  it  beyond  doubt,  madam, 
Mr.  Russet  and  my  guardian  bare  consented 
to  our  marriage;  and  we  are  in  hopes  thai 
you  wilt  not  withhold  your  approbation. 

Mrs.  O,  I  have  no  further  doubt — I  see  you 
are  ^innocent,  and  it  was  cruel  to  suspect  you — 
You  have  taken  a  load  of  anguish  off  my  mind— 
and  yet  your  kind  interposition  comes  too 
late;   Mr.  Oakly's  love  for  me  is  entirely 
destroyed,  [Weeing. 
Oak.  I  must  go  to  her —  [AparL 
Maj.  O.  Not  yet!-~Not  yet!  [Apart. 
Har,  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  such 
apprehensions;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Oakly  loves 
you  most  affectionately. 

Oak.  I  can  hold  no  longer.  [Going  to  her} 
M  '  alTeclion  for  you ,  madam ,  is  as  warm  as 
ever.  My  constrained  behaviour  has  cut  me 
to  the  soul — for  it  was  all  constrained — and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  was  able 
to  support  it. 

Mrs.  O.  O,  Mr.  Oakly,  how  have  I  exposed 
myself!  What  low  arts  has  my  jealousy  in- 
duced me  to  practise!  I  see  my  folly,  and 
fear  that  you  can  never  forgive  mc. 

Oak.  Forgive  you! — This  change  transports 
e!— Brother!  Mr.  Russet!  Chailes!  Harriot! 
gifc  me  joy!  —  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the 
orld ! 

ifaj.  O.  Joy,  much  joy,  to  you  both !  though, 
by-the-by,  you  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  me 
for  it.  Did  not  I  teU  you  I  would  cure  all 
the  disorders  in  your  family?  I  beg  pardon, 
sister,  for  taking  the  liberty  to  prescribe  for 
yon.  My  medicines  have  been  somewhat 
rough,  I  believe,  but  they  have  had  an  ad- 
mirable effect,  and  so  don't  be  angry  with 
your  physician. 

Mrs.  O.  I  am  indeed  obliged  to  you,  and 
I  feel— 

Oak.  Nay,  my  dear,  to  more  of  this.  AH 
tbat^s  past  must  be  utterly  forgotten. 

Mrs.  O.  I  have  not  meriteo  this  kindness, 
but  it  shall  hereafter  be  my  study  to  deserve 
it.  Away  with  all  idle  jealousies!  And  :.ince 
my  suspicions  have  hitherto  been'  groundless, 
I  am  resolved  for  the  future  never  to  suspect 
at  all.  [Exeunl 
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THE  DOUBLE  DEALER, 

Comedj  byW.  Congreve,  acted  al  the  ThealreHoyal  iGgi.  TliU  it  the  levoad  play  thia  aalhor  wrote:  thecliaratim 
of  it  are  Btroiiglj  drawn,  the  wit  is  genuine  and  original,  the  plot  finely  laid,  and  llie  conduct  inimiiablc;  yet  aock 
and  ever  hat  been,  the  cafricioua  diipoiition  of  nudiencea,  that  it  met  not  equal  encouragement  with  hia  o£i  BacUkt 
(ia  10 mo  respects  n  much  more  c^ivcptioaable  rl*7>'  same  success  with  kas  later  performances. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


LORD  TOUCHWOOD. 
LORD  FROTH. 
SIR  PAUL  PLIANT. 
MELLSFONT.  ' 


CARELBSS. 
BRISK. 
SAYGRACE. 
MASKWBLL. 


THOMAS. 
TIMOTHY. 

LADY  TOUCHWOOD, 
LADY  FROTH. 


LADY  PLIAVT. 
CYNTHIA. 


Scene. — A  Gallerjr  in  Lord  Touchwood's  House,  tviUi  Chambers  adjoining. 


ACT  I, 

ScEKB  I, — A  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 
ilouse, 

Cabxless  crosses  the  Stage,  as  just  risen 
from  Table;  Mellefont  following, 

Mel.  Ned,  Ned,  whither  so  fast?  What, 
turned  flincher  ?  ^)  Why,  you  wo^ndt  leaye  us  ? 

Care,  Where  are  the  women?  Tm  weary 
of  drinking,  and  hegin  to  think  tliem  the 
better  company. 

Mel,  Then  thy  reason  staggers,  and  thouVt 
almost  tipsy. 

Care,  rio,  faith,  but  your  fools  grow  noisy; 
and  if  a  man  must  endure  the  noise  of  words 
without  sense,  I  think  the  women  have  m6re 
inusicai  voices,  and  become  nonsense  belter. 

Met.  Why,  they  are  at  the  end  of  the 

failery,  retired  to  their  tea  and  scandal.  But 
maae  a  i>retence  to  follow  ^ou,  i>ecause  I 
bad  something  to  say  to  you  in  private,  and 
i  am  not  like  to  have  many  opportunities 
this  evening. 

Care,  And  here's  this  coxcomb  most  criti- 
cally come  to  interrupt  you* 

Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk,  Boys,  boys,  lads,  where  are  you? 
W^hat,  do  you  five  ground?  Mortgage  for  a 
bottle,  ha?  Careless,  this  is  yoiir  trick;  youVc 
always  spoiling  company  by  leaving  it. 

Care,  And  thou  art  always  spontng  cora> 
pany  by  coming  into't. 

nrisH,  Pho!  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  know  you  envy 
me.  Spite,  proud  spite,  by  the  gods,  and 
burning  envy.  FU  be  judged  by  Mellefont 
here,  who  gives  and  takes  raillery  better,  you 
or  L  Pshaw,  man,  when  I  say  you  spoil 
company  by  leaving  it,  1  mean  you  leave 
nobody  for  the  company  to  laugh  at  I  think 
there  I  was  with  you.    fla,  Mellefont? 

Mel,  O'my  word.  Brisk,  that  was  a  home 
thrust:  you  have  silenced  him» 

Brisk.  O.  my  dear  Mellefont,  let  me  perish, 
if  thou  art  not  the  soul  of  conversation ,  the 
very  essence  of  wit,  and  spirit  of  wine.  The 
deuce  take  me,  if  there  were  three  good 
things  said,  or  one  understood ,  since  thy 
amputation  from  the  body  of  our  society.  He ! 
I  think,  that^s  pretty,       metaphorical  enough : 

l)  To  he  afraid  of  drinking  hiir  i  doxcn  bottles  of  claret 
^t  a  sUlxhgy  used  to  called  fliijcliiag  from  jour 
betlle;  but  very  happilj  at  the  present  day>  drinking 
is  not  one  of  the  necessarj  arcomplisbmrnls ;  asd  a 
psrljr  of  Engli9hn.tn  can  meet  together  now,  cnjnj 
them>elvcs,  sod  separate,  without  being  uj  thing  more 
than  a  little  uerr/. 


'egad,  I  could  not  have  said  it  out  of  tfajf 
company.  -Careless,  ha? 

Care,  Hum,  ay,  what  is't? 

Brisk.  O  mon  coeur!  What  is't?  Nay, 'gid, 
ril  punish  you  for  wiint  of  apprebensioa:  tke 
ueu«e  take  me,  if  I  tell  ;y^ou. 

Mcl,  No,  no,  hang  him,  he  Bas  no  taste. 
But,  dear  Brisk,  excuse  me;  I  have  a  little 
business. 

Care.  Pr^ythee,  get  thee  gone;  thou  secit 
we  are  serious. 

MeL  WeHl  come  immediately,  if  Yoa'llbnt 
go  in  and  keep  up  good  humour  and  sense  ii 
the  company;  pr'vthee  do,  they'll  fall  asleep  else 

Brisk,  'Egad,  so  they  will.  W^ell,  I  wil, 
I  will:  'gad,  you  shall  command  me  from&ii 
zenith  to  the  nadir.  But,  the  deuce  take  Rfe,i 
if  I  say  a  good  thing  till  you  come.  B^j 
pi-'ytnee,  dear  rogue,  .make  haste;  pr'jilie^ 
make  haste,  i  shall  burst  else;  and  yooiler 
your  uncle,  my  lord  Touchwood,  swears  belt 
disinherit  you;  and  Sir  Paul  Pliant  threaleis 
to  disclaim  you  for  a  son-in-law;  and  my 
lord  Froth  won't  dance  at  your  wedding  to*  \ 
morrow;  nor,  tlie  deuce  take  me,  I  vroa\  j 
write  your  epithalamitim;  and  see  whatacoa-J 
dilion  you're  like  to  be  brought  to. 

Mel  Well,  I'll  speak  but  three  words,  and 
follow  you. 

Brisk,  Enough,  enough.  Careless,  briof 
your  apprehension  along  with  you.. 

Care,  Pert  coxcomb! 

Mel  Faith,  'tis  a  good-natured  coxcomk 
a^nd  has  very  entertaining  follies;  you  mojl] 
be  more  humane  to  him;  at  this  juncture  ili 
will  do  me  service.  I'll  tell  you,  I  wodd 
have  mirth  continued  this  day  at  any  ral% 
though  patience  purchase  folly,  and  atteatiiW 
be  paid  with  noise:  there  are  times  wfaas' 
sense  may  be  unseasonable,  as  welt  as  trntkl. 

Sr'ythee ,  dp  thou  wear  none  to-day ;  but  albv 
Irisk  to  have  wit,   that  thou  may*5t  see«^ 
a  fool. 

Care,  Why,  how  now?  Why  this  extra* 
vagant  proposition? 

Mel  O,  I  would  have  no  room  forscrioiii 
design,  for  1  am  jealous  of  a  plot.  I  wooJi 
have  noise  and  iinpcrtinence,  to  keep  my  lady 
Touchwood's  head  from  working. 

Care,  1  thought  your  fear  of  ber  had  bees 
Qver.   Is  not  to-mon-ow  apnointed  for  yoar  < 
marriaee  with  Cynthia?  ana  her  failher,  «r  ; 
Paul  Pliant,  come  to  settle  the  writipgs  ibil 
day,  on  purpose?  ! 

Mel  True;  but  you^shall  judffe  wbelbef  I 
have  not  reaag^pti|9dlfcf(^l?«$§le<>w^ 
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you  and  Maskwetl,  are  acquainted  with  ibe 
4ecret  of  ni;^  aunt  TouchMrooas  violent  passion 
for  me.  Since  my  first  refusal  of  her  ad- 
dresses»  she  has  endeavoured  to  do  roe  all 
ill  ofiices  with  my  uncle;  yet  bat  managed 
'em  with  that  subtilty,  that  to  him  they  have 
borne  the  face  of  kindness  ;  while  her  malice, 
like  a  dark  lantern,  only  shone  upon  me 
where  it  wa^  directed;  but,  whether  urg*d 
by  her  despair,  and  the  short  prospect  of  time 
she  saw  to  accomplish  her  designs,  whether 
the  hopes  of  revenge,  or  of  her  love,  termi- 
nated in  the  view .  of  this  my  marriage  with 
Cynthia,  I  know  not;  but  this  morning  she 
surprised  me  in  my  own  chamber. 

Care,  Was  there  ever  such  a  fury?  Well, 
bless  us!  proceed.    What  followed r 

Mel.  It  was  long  before  either  of  us  spoke; 
passion  had  tied  her  tongue,  and  amazement 
mine.  In  short,  the  consequence  was  thus; 
she  omitted  nothing  that  the  most  violent  love 
could  urge,  or  tender  words  express;  which 
wbeu  she  saw  had  no  effect,  but  still  I  pleaded 
honour  and  nearness  of  blood  to  my  uncle, 
then  came  the  storm  \  fearM  at  first;  for, 
starting  from  my  bedside ,  like  a  fury  she  flew 
to  my  sword,  and  with  much  ado  I  prevented 
her  doing  me  or  herself  a  mischief.  Having 
disarmed  her ,  in  a  gust  of  passion  she  left 
me,  and  in  a  resolution,  confirmed  by  a 
thousand  curses,  not  to  close  her  eyes  till 
they  bad  seen  my  ruin, 

Qore,  Exquisite  woman!  fiut,  what  the 
deviT,  docs  she  thipk  thou  hast  no  more  sense 
than  to  disinherit  thyself?  For,  as  I  take  it, 
this  settlement  upon  you  is  with  a  proviso 
that  your  uncle  have  no  children. 

AleU  it  is  so.  Well,  the  service  you  are 
to  do  me,  will  be  a  pleasure  to  yourself:  I  must 
get  you  to  engage  my  lady  Pliant  all  this 
evcuing,  that  my  pious  aunt  may  not  work 
bcr  to  her  interest:  and  if  you  chance  to 
secure  her  to  yourself,  you  may  incline  her 
to  mine.  Shes  handsome,  and  knows  it;  is 
very  silly>  and  thinks  she  has  sense;  and  has 
on  old  toad  husband. 

Care,  I  confess  a  yery  fair  foundation  for 
a  lover  to  build  upon* 

M.eh  For  my  lord  Froth,  he  and  bis  wife 
will  be  sufficiently  taken  up  with  admiring 
one  another,  and  Brisk^s  gallantry,  as  they 
call  it  ril  observe  my  uncle  myself;  and 
Jack  Maskwell  has  promised  me  to  watch  my 
aant  narrowly,  and  give  me  notice  upon  any 
suspicion.  As  for  sir  Paul,  my  wise  father- 
in-taw  that  is  to  be,  my  dear  Cynthia  has 
such  a  share  in  his  fatherly  fondness,  he 
would  scarce  make  her  a  moment  uneasy  to 
have  her  happy  hereafter. 

Care.  So,  you  have  manned  your  works 
but  1  wish  you  may  not  have  the  weakest 
guard,  where  the  enemy  is  strongest. 

Meh  Maskwell,  you  mean:  pr'ythee,  why 
should  you  suspect  him? 

Care,  Faith ,  I  cannot  help  it :  you  know'  I 
neyer  UkM  him;  I  am  a  little  superstitious  in 
physiognomy. 

^  Mch  He  Las  obligations  of  gratitude  to  bind 
him  to  me ;  bis  dcpendance  upon  my  uncle  is 
through  my  means. 

Core,  Upon  your  aunt,  you  mean. 

MeL  My  aunt? 


Care,  Tm  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a  fa- 
miliarity between  them  you  do  not  suspect, 
for  all  her  passion  for  you. 

MeL  Pbo,  pho!  noUiing  in  the  world  but 
his  design  to  do  me  service ;  and  he  endeavours 
to  be  well  in  her  esteem  that  he  may  be  able 
to  effect  it. 

Care^  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  mistaken ; 
but  your  aunt's  aversion  in  her  revenge ,  can- 
not x>e  any  way  so  effectually  shown,  as  in 

Eromoting  a  means  to  disinherit  you.  She  is 
andsome,  and  cunning,, and  naturally  amorous : 
Maskwell  is  flesh  ana  blood  at  best,  and  op- 
portunities between  them  are  frequent.  His 
affection  for  you^  ^rou  have  confessed,  is 
grounded  upon  his  interest;  that  you  have 
transplanted;  and,  should  it  take  root  in  my 
lady,  I  don't  see  what  you  can  expect  from 
the  fruit. 

MeL  I  eonfess  the  consequence  is  visible 
were  yoiir  suspicions  just  fiut  see,  the 
company  is  broke  up:  let's  meet  Vm, 

Re-^ter  Brisk,  t»iih  Lord  Touchwood,  Lord 
Froth,  and  Sir  Paui»  Pliant. 

Lord  T.  Out  uponH,  nephew;  leave  your 
father-in-law  and  me  to  maintain  our  ground 
against  young  people. 

Mel,  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon.  We 
wei'e  just  returning — 

SirP:  Where  you,  son?  'Gadsbud,  much 
better  as  it  is — Good,  strange!  I  swear  I'm 
almost  tipsy;  toother  bottle  would  have  been 
too  powerful  for  me  —  as  sure  ^s  can  be,  it 
would:  we  wanted  your  company ;~  but,  Mr. 
Brisk — ^where  is  he?  I  swear  and  vow  he's  a 
most  facetious  person ,  and  the  best  company; 
and,  my  lord  Froth,  your  lordship  is  so  merry 

man,  he,  he,  he ! 

Lord  F",  O  fie,  sir  Paul,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Merr3r!  O,  barbarous!  I'd  as  lieve  you  call'd 
me — fooL 

Sir  P,  Nay,  I  protest  and  vow  now  'lis 
true;  when  Mr.  Brisk  jokes,  your  lordship's 
laugh  does  so  become  you,  be,  he,  he. 

Lord  If*,  Ridiculous,  sir  Paul!  you  are 
strangely  mistaken:  I  find  champaign  is  power- 
ful. I  assure  you,  sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  nobody's 
jest  but  my  own,  or  a  lady's,  1  assure  you, 
sir  Paul. 

Brisk,  How!  how,  my  lord?  What,  affront 
m^  wit!  Let  me  perish!  do  I  never  say  any 
thing  worthy  to  be  laugh'd  at? 

Lord  F,  O  fie,  donH  misapprehend  me:  1 
don't  say  so;  for  I  often  smile  at  your  con- 
ceptions. But  there  is  nothing  more  unbe- 
coming a  man  of  quality  than  to  laugh:  'tis 
such  a  vulgar  expression  of  the  passion  I  every 
body  can  laugh.  Then  especially  to  laugh  at 
the  jest  of  an  inferior  person,  or  when  any 
body  else  of  the  same  quality  does  not  laugh 
with  him:  ridiculous!  to  be  pleased  with  what 
pleases  the  a*pwd!  Now,  when  I  laugh,  I 
always  laugh  alone. 

Brisk,  I  suppose  that's  because  you  laugh 
at  your  own  jests,  *egad;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

LordF,  He,  he!  \  swear  though  your  rail- 
lery provokes  me  to  a  smile. 

Brisk,  Ay,  my  lord,  it's  a  sign  I  hit  you 
in  the  teeth;  if  you  show  'em. 

LordF.  Ue.  be.  be!  I  swear  thatV  so  verr 
pretty,  1  can't  forte^^ byVjOaglL 
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Lord  jT.  Sir  Paul,  if  you  please  well  retire 
to  the  ladies,  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea  to  settle 
our  heads. 

SirP,  With  all  my  heart— Mr.  Brisk,  you'll 
,conie  to  us — or  call  me  when  you're  going 
to  joke:  111  be  ready  to  laugh  incontinently. 

[Exeunt  Lord  Touchtvood  and 
Sir  Paul  Pliant, 
MeL   But  docs  your  lordship  never  see 
comedies  ? 

Lord  F,  O  yes,  sometimes ;  but  I  never  laugh. 
Mel  No! 

LordF,  Oh  no— Never  laugh ^  indeed,  sir. 

Care,  No!  why  what  dVe  go  there  for? 

Lord  F,  To  distinguish  myself  from  the 
commonality,  and  mortify  the  poets;  the  fel- 
lows grow  so  conceited  when  any  of  their 
foolish  wit  prevails  upon  -the  side  boxes! — 
I  swear— he ,  he ,  he— I  have  often  constraint 
my  inclinations  to  laugh— he,  he,  he — to  avoid 
giving  them  encouragement. 

Mel,  You  are  cruel  to  yourself,  my  lord, 
as  well  as  malicious  to  them. 

LordF.  I  conffrss  I  did  myself  some  violence 
at  first;  but  now  I  think  I  have  conquered  it. 

Brisk,  Let  me  perish,  my  lord,  but  there 
is  something  very  particular  and  novel  in  the 
humour;  His  true,  it  makes  against  wit,  and 
Tm  sorry  for  some  friends  of  mine  that  write  \ 
hut  —  *egad,  I  love  to  be  malicious.  Naj', 
deuce  take  me,  there's  wit  in't  too;  and  wit 
must  be  foilM  by  wit:  cut  a  diamond  with  a 
diamond;  no  other  way,  *egad. 

Lord  F,  Oh ,  1  thought  you  would  not  be 
long  before  you  found  out  the  wit. 

Care,  Wit!  in  what?  Where  the  dcviPs 
the  wit,  in  not  laughing  when  a  man  has  a 
mind  to*t? 

Brisk,  OLord,  why  canU  you  find  it  but? — 
Why,  there  'tis,  in  the  not  iaugtiing. — DonH 
you  apprehend  me? — My  lord^  Careless  is  a 
very  honest  fellow;  but,  harkye,  you  under- 
stand mc,  son^ewhat  heavy;  a  little  shallow, 
or  so.  Why,  Fll  tell  you  now:  suppose  now 
you  come  up  to  me — nay,  pr'ythee.  Careless, 
be  instructed — Suppose,  as  I  Vas  saying,  you 
come  up  to  me,  holding  your  sides,  and 
laughing  as  if  you  would — VVell!  I  look  grave, 
and  ask  the  cause  of  this  immoderate  mirth : 
you  laugh  on  still,  and  are  not  able  to  tell 
me:  still  I  look  grave;  not  so  much  as  smile — 

Care,  Smile!  no;  what  the  devil  should 
you  smile  at,  when  you  suppose  I  canH 
tell  you? 

Brisk,  Pshaw ,  pshaw ,  pr'ythce  don't  inter- 
rupt me— but  I  tetl  you,  you  shall  tell  me  at 
last;  but  it  shall  he  a  great  while  first. 

Care,  Well,  but  p?^thee  don't  let  it  be  a 
great  while,  because  I  long  to  have  it  over. 

Brisk.  Well  then,  you  tell  me  some  good 
jest,  or  very  witty  thing,  laughing  all  the 
while  as  if  you  were  ready  to  die  —  and  I 
hear  it,  andf  look  thus;  would  not  you  be 
disappointed  ? 

Care,  No;  for  if  it  were  a  witty  thing,  I 
should  not  expect  you  to  understand  it. 

LordF'  O  fie,  Mr.  Careless;  all  the  world 
allow  Mr.  Brisk  to  have  wit:  my  wife  says 
he  has  a.  great  deal;  I  hope  you  think  her 
a  judge. 

Brisk,  Pho,  my  lord,  his  voice  goes  for 
nothing  —  I  canH  tell  how  to  make  him  ap- 


prehend.-^Take  it  Mother  way:  suppose  I  say 
a  witty  thing  to  you.  [To  Careless, 

Care,  Then  I  shall  be  disappointed  indeed. 

MeL  Let  him  alone,  Brisk ;  he  is  obstinately 
bent  not  to  be  instrflcted. 

Brisk-  Pm  sorrry  for  him,  the  deuce  take  me. 

Mel,  Shall  we  go  to  the  Indies,  tny  lord? 

Lord  F,  With  all  my  heart;  methmks  we 
are  a  solitude  without  'em. 

MeL  Or,  what  say  you  to  another  bottle 
of  champaign? 

Lord  F,  O,  for  the  universe,  not  a  drop 
more,  I  beseech  you.  Oh.,  intemperate!  1 
have  a  flushing  in  my  face  already. 

J'  Takes  out  a  pocket  Glass,  and  looks  in  iL 
risk.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  my  lord— 
I  broke  my  glass  that  was  in  the  lid  of  my 
snuff-box.   Hum!  Deuce  take  me,  I  have  en- 
luraged  a  pimple  here  too. 

[Takes  the  Gla^s,  and  looks  in  it. 
Lord  F.  Then  you  must  fortify  him  with  a 
patch ;  my  wife  shall  supply  you.  Come,  gen- 
tlemen, alions.  [jEjceunL 

Enter  Maskwell  tmd  Laot  Touchwood. 

Ladjr  y.,  Pll  hear  no  more.  —  You're  &Im 
and  ungrateful;  come,  I  know  yon  fabe. 

Mask,  I  have  been  frail,  I  confess,  madam, 
for  your  ladyship's  service. 

Ladjr  T,  That  I  should  trust  a  man  .  whom 
I  had  known  betray  his  friend ! 

Mask.  What  friend  have  I  betrayM?  or  to 
whom  ? 

Ladjr  T,  Your  fond  friend,  Melielbnt,  and 
to  me ;  can  you  deny  it  ? 
Mask.  I  do  noL 

LadjT,  Have  you  not  wrong'd  my  lord, 
who  has  been  a  father  to  you  in  your  wants, 
and  ^iven  you  being?  Have  you  not  wrongVI 
him  m  the  highest  manner? 

Mask,  With  your  ladyship's  help,  and  £m 
your  service,  as  I  told  yon  before — can't 
aeny  that  neither.   Any  thin^  more,  madam? 

Lad^  Tn  More,  audacious  villain !  O,  what's 
more  is  most  my  shame  — Have  you  not  dis- 
honour'd  me? 

Mask,  No,  that  I  deny;  for  I  never  told  in 
all  my  life;  so  that  accusation's  answered— on 
to  the  next 

Ladjr  T,  Death !  do  you  ddlly  with  my  pas- 
sion? insolent  devil!  But  have  a  care ;  provoke 
me  not;  you  shall  not  escape  my  vengeance. 
— Calm  villain!  how  unconcernM  he  stands, 
confessing  treachery  and  ingratitude !  It  there 
a  vice  more  black?  O,  I  have  excuses,  thou- 
sands, for  my  fauhs:  fire  in  my  temper;  pas- 
sions in  my  soul,  apt  to  every  provocation : 
oppressed  at  once  with  love,  and  with  despair. 
—But  a  sedate,  a  thinking  villain,  whose  bla<:k 
blood  rnns  temperately  bad,  what  excuse  can 
dear.? 

Mask.  Will  you  be  in  temper,  madam?  t 
would  not  talk  not  to  be  heard.  I  have  been 
a  very  great  rogue  for  your  sake,  and  yoa 
reproach  mc  with  it ;  I  am  ready  to  be  a  ro^e 
still  to  do  you  service;  and  you  are  fliogiog 
conscience  and  honour  in  my  face,  to  rmie 
my  inclinations.  Jlow  am  i  to  behave  myself? 
You  know  I  am  your  cieature;  my  life  9t/t 
fortune  in  your  power;  to  disoblige  yoii  brui|t 
me  certain  ruin.  AIloMr>  it,  I  proiild  betray 
you,  T  woul<piiti^d|wVaj(^gJ^Qo  myself:  I 
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don^t  pretend  to  honestj)  because  you  know 
1  am  a  rascal:  but  I  would  conTince  you, 
from  the  necessity,  of  my  being  firm  to  you. 

ImLj  T,  Necessity,  impudence !  Can  no  gra- 
titade  incline  you?  no  obligations  toucb  you? 
Were  you  not  in  the  nature  of  a  serrant? 
and  bave  not  I,  in  effect,  made  you  lord  of 
all,  of  me,  and  of  tny  lord?  Where  is  that 
bumble  love,  tbe  languishing,  that  adoration 
which  was  once  paid  me,  and  ererlastingly 

Fixed,  rooted  in  my  heart,  whence 
nothing  can  remove  *em ;  yet  you— 

LadjT.  Yet;  what  yet? 

Maik.  Nay,  misconceive  me  not,  madam, 
when  I  say  i  have  had  a  generous,  and  a 
feithful  passion,  which  you  had  never  favoured 
but  through  revenge  and  policy. 

LtMdj  T.  Ha ! 

Mask,  Look  you,  madam,  we  are  alone — 

Cray  contain  yourself,  and  hear  me.  Tou 
now  you  lovM  your  nephew,  when  I  first 
sigb*d  for  you;  I  quickl}'  found  it:  an  ar^u- 
raenl  that  1  loved ;  for,  with  that  art  you  veiPd 
jonr  passion,  Hwas  imperceptible  to  all  but 

rilous  eyes.  This  discovery  made  me  bold, 
confess  it;  for  by  it  I  thought  you  in  my 
power:  your  nephew's  scorn  of  you  added  to 
my  hopes;  I  watched  the  occasion,  and  took 
Tou,  just  repulsed  by  him,  warm  at  once  with 
Jove  and  indignation;  your  disposition,  my 
aiyuments,  and  happj  opportunity,  accom- 
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plishM  my  design.  ^'Itow  \  have  loved  you 
since,  woras  have  not  shown;  then  how  should 
words  express? 

Ladj  T,  Well,  mollifying  devil !  and.  have 
I  not  met  your  love  with  forward  fire? 

MiMsh.  Your  zeal,  1 'grant,  was  atdent,  but 
misplaced :  tber^  was  revenge  in  view ;  that 
woman*s  idol  bad  defiFd  the  temple  of  the  god, 
aod  love  was  made  a  mock-worship.  —  A  son 
and  heir  would  have  edgM  young  Meliefont 
upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  left  him  nought 
hut  you  to  catch  at  for  prevention. 

Ladf  T,  Again,  provoke  me !  Do  you  wind 
me  like  a  larum,  only  to  rouse  my  own  stilled 
soul  for  your  diversion  ?  Confusion  I 

Mfask.  Nay,  madam,  Fm  gone,  if  ^ou  re- 
lapse.— What  needs  this?  I  say  nothmg  but 
wLat  yourself,  in  open  hours  of  love,  bave 
told  TOC.  Why  should  you  deny  it?  Nay, 
how  can  you  r  Is  not  all  ibis  present  heat 
owing  to  the  same  fire  ?  Do  not  you  love  him 
sliU?  How- bave  I  this  day  oflended  you,  but 
in  not  breaking  off  his  match  with  Cynthia? 
which,  ere  to-morrow,  shall  be  done,  had  you 
httt  patience. 

I^gdj  T.  Hgw !  what  said  you,  Maskwell  ? 
— ^Another  caprice  to  unwind  my  temper? 

M^ask,  No,  by  my  love,  I  am  your  slave; 
the  slave  of  all  your  pleasures;  and  will  not 
rest  till  I  bave  given  you  peace,  would  you 
9aS^r  me.  ' 

L^ady  T,  0|  Maskwell,  in  vain  do  I  disguise 
me  from  thee ;  thou  knowest  me ;  knowest  the 
■wry  inmost  windings  and  recesses  of  my  soul. 
r.O  Meliefont! — Married  to-morrow! — ^Despair 
k*,0|rikes  me.  Yet  my  soul  knows  I  hate  him 
too:  let  him  but  once  be  mine,  and  next  im- 
«Kdiate  ruin  seiie  him. 

"  Mf^Msk,  Compose  yourself;  you  shall  bave 
your  wish. — WiU  that  please  you? 


Ladjr  T.  How,  how?  thou  dear,  thou  pre- 
cious villain,  how? 

Mask.  You  have  already  been  tampering 
with  my  lady  Pliant. 

LadyT.  I  bave:  she  is  ready  for  any  im- 
pression I  think  fit. 

Mask.  She  must  be  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  Meliefont  loves  her. 

ImJ/  T,  She  is  so  credulous  that  way  na- 
turally, and  likes  him-  so  well,  that  sm  will 
believe  it  faster  than  I  can  persuade  her.  But 
I  donH  see  what  you  can  propose  from  such 
a  trifling  design ;  for  her  first  conversing  with 
Meliefont  will  convince  her  of  the  contrary. 

Mask,  I  know  it — I  don^t  depend  upon  it; 
but  it  will  prepare  something  else,  and  ^ain 
us  leisure  to  lay  a  stronger  plot:  if  I  gam  a 
liflle.  time,  I  shall  not  want  contrivance. 

One  minute  gives  invention  to  destroy 

What,  to  rebuild,  will  a  whole  age  employ. 

[JExeunt. 

ACT  n. 

Scene  I. — 27ie  same. 
Enter  Lady  Froth  cuid  Ctmtbia* 
Cjn,  Indeed,  madam!  is  it  possible  your 
ladyship  could  have  been  so  much  in  love  ? 

Lddj^F.  I  could  not  sleep;  I  did  not  sleep 
one  wink  for  three  weeks  together. 

Cjrn.  Prodigious!  I  wonder  want  of  sleep, 
and  so  much  love,  and  so  much  wit  as  your 
ladyship  has,  did  not  turn  your  brain. 

Ladj' F,  O,  my  dear  Cynthia,  you  must  not 
rally  your  friend.   But  really,  as  you  say,  1 
wonder  too — But  then  I  had  a  way ;  for,  be- 
tween you  and  I,  I  had  whimsies  and  vapours; 
but  I  gave  them  vent. 
Cyn,  How  pray,  madam? 
iladjrF.  O,  I  writ;  writ  abundantly.  —  Do 
you  never  vvrite? 
Cyn.  Write!. what? 

Lady  F  Songs,  elegies,  satires,  encomiums, 
panegyrics,  lampoons,  plays,  or  heroic  poems. 

Cyn.  O  Lord,  not  I,  madam;  Fm  content 
to  be  a  courteous  reader. 

Lady F,  O,  inconsistent!  Li  love,  and  not 
write!  If  my  lord  and  I  had  been  both  of 
your  temper,  -we  had  never  come  together. — 
O,  bless  me!  what  a. sad  thing  would  that  have 
been,  if  my  lord  and  I  should  never  have  met! 

Cyn.  Then  neither  my  lord  or  you  would 
ever  have  met  with  your  match,  on  my  con- 
science. 

Lady  F.  O'mv  conscience ,  no  more  we 
should;  thou  say  st  right;  for  sure  my  lord 
Froth  is  as  fine  a  gentleman,  and  as  much  a 
man  of  quality!  —  Ah!  nothing  at  all  of  the 
common  air — I  think  I  may  say,  he  wants  no- 
thing but  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  star  to  make 
him  shine  the  very  phosphorus  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. Dq  you  underaland  those  two  hard 
words?  If  you  dooH  rit' explain  *em  to  you. 

Cyn.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  rm  not  so  ignorant 
— At  least  I  won*t  own  it,  to  be  troubM  with 
your  instructions^  [Aside. 

LadyF  Nay,  1  beg  your  pardon;  but,  be- 
in^  derived  from  the  Greek,  I  thought  you 
might  have  escapM  the  etymology.  —  But  Fm 
the  more  amazed,  to  find  you  a  woman  of 
letters,  and  not  write !  Bless  me,  how  can  Mel- 


iefont believe  you  love  , 

Cyn.  Why  i'aitlP,«iib>g^ 


>n*t  take 
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my  word  shall  never  have  it  under  my  hand. 

Lad/ F,  I  vow,  Mellefont*s  a  pretty  gentle- 
man ;  but  methmks  he  wants  a  mannen 

Cjn,  A  manner!  what^j  that,  madam? 

LadyF*  Some  distingiiisbinff  quality  as, 
for  example,  the  bel  air,  or  brilliant,  of  Mr. 
Brisk;  the  solemnity,  yet  complaisance,  of  my 
lord;  or  something  of  his  own,  that  should 
look  a  little  je-ne-sais-<pioi-ish ;  he  is  too  much 
a  mediocrity,  in  my  mind. 

Cjn,  He  does  not,  indeed,  aflect  either  pert- 
ness  or  formality;  for  virhich  I  like  him:  here 
he  comes. 

LadyF,  And  my  lord  with  him:  pray  ob- 
serve the  difference. 

Enter  Lord  Froth,  MeUefont,  and  Biu«£. 

Cjn,  Impertinent  creature !  I  could  almost 
be  angry  with  faef  now.  [Aside, 

Ladjr  F.  My  lord,  I  have  been  telling  Cyn- 
thia how  much  I  have  been  in  lote  with  you ; 
I  swear  I  have ;  Fm  not  ashamed  to  own  it 
now;  ah!  it  makes  my  heart  leap;  I  vow  1 
sigh  when  I  think  on*t — My  dear  lord !  Ha, 
ba,  ha !  do  you  remember,  my  lord  ? 

[Squeezes  him  bjr  the  Hand,  looks  kindljr 
on  him,  sighs,  and  then  laughs  ouL 

LordF,  Pleasant  creature!  Perfectly  well. 
Ah!  that  look,  ay,  there  it  is;  who  eould  re- 
sist? *Twas  so  my  heart  was  made  a  captive 
first,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  in  love  with 
happy  slavery. 

iMdy  F,  O  that  tongue,  that  dear  deceitful 
tongue!  that  charming  softness  in  yout^  mien 
and  your  expression] — and  theii  your  bow! 
Good,  my  lord,  bow  as  you  did  when  I  gave 
you  my  picture.  Here,  suppose  this  itiy  pio- 
ture— Iiim  a  pocket  Glass']  Pray  mind 
my  lord;  ah!  he  bows  charmingly.  [Lord 
Froth  bows  profoundly  low,  tJien  kisses  the 
Glass']  Nay,  my  lord,  you  shanH  kiss  it  so 
much ;  I  shall  grow  jealous,  I  vow  now. 

LordF,  I  saw  myself  there,  and  kissed  it 
tor  your  sake. 

'HadyF,  Ah!  gallantry  to  the  last  dee;ree. 
.  Mr.  Brisk,  youVe  a  judge ;  was  ever  any  thing 
so  well  bred  as  my  lord? 

Brisk,  Never  any  thing — but  your  ladyship^ 
let  me  perish. 

Lady  F,  O,  prettily  turned  again!  let  me 
die  but  you  have  a  great  deal  ,of  wit.  —  Mr. 
Mellefont,  don't  you  think  Mr.  Brisk  has  a 
world  of  w^it? 

Mel,  O  yes,  madam. 

Brisk,  O  dear,,  madam. 

LadyF.  An  infinite  deal. 

Brisk,  O  heavens,  mad^m — 

'LadyF,  More  wit  than  any  body^ 

Brisk.  Fm  everlastingly  your  humble  ser- 
vant, deuce  take  me,  madam.  « 

LordF,  Don*t  you  think  us  a  happy  cou- 
ple? [To  Cyn, 

Cyn,  I  vow,  my  lord,  I  fhiak  you  arc  the 
happiest  couple  in  the  world ;  for  youVe  not 
only  happy  in  one  another,  and  when  you  are 
together,  but  happy  in  yourselves,  and  by 
yourselves. 

Lord  P\  I  hope  Mellefont  will  make  a  good 
husband  too. 

Cyn,  *11s  my  interest  to  beh'eve  he  will,  my 
lorJ. 


[Act  II. 
as  well 


Lord  F,  Dye  think  he'll  love  you 
as  I  do  my  wife?  Vm  afraid  not. 
Cyn,  I  believe  h«»Ml  love  me  better. 
LordF,  Heavens!  that  can  never  be:  bat 
why  do  you  think  so? 

Cyn,  Because  he  has  not  so  much  reason 
to  be  fond  of  himselR 

LadyF,  O,  your  humble  servant  for  that, 
dear  madam.     Well,  Mellefont,  youll  be  a 
y  creature. 

>/.  Ay,  my  lord,  I  shall  hate  the  same 
reason  \for  my  happiness  that  yoiu*  lordsbip  { 
has,  1  shall  thmk  myself  happy. 
LordF,  Ah,,  that's  all. 
Brisk,  Your  ladyship  is  in  the  rifht;  [To 
Lady  Froth]  but,  'egad,  I'm  wholly  tarnei 
into  satire.    1  confess  1  verite  but  selaom;  bit 
when  I  do — keen  i  .mbics,  'egad. — But  ray  lord 
was  telling  me,  your  ladyship  has  made  an 
essay  toward  an  teroic  poem. 

J^yF,  Did  my  lord  tell  you?  Yes, 
and  the  subject  is  my  \or6*a  love  to  me.  And 
what  do  you  think  Icall  it?  1  dare  swear  you 
won't  guess — The  Sylbbub,  hai  ha,  ha! 

Brisk,  Because  my  lord's  title's  Froth,  'egad, 
ha,  ha,  ha ! — deuce  take  me,  very  apropos  and 
surprising,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

LadyF,  Hey,  ay,  is  not  it?  And  then  leal 
my  lord  Spumoso;  and  m^-self — what  d'yi 
think  I  call  myself? 
Brisk,  Lactflla,  may  be — 'gad,  I  cannot  tfH  \ 
Lady  F,  ^iddy,  that's  all ;  just  my  own  nane.  \ 
Brisk.  Biddy!  'egad,  very  pretty  — deo«! 
take  me,  if  your  ladyship  has  ^  not  the  art  of 
surprising  the  most  naturally  in  the  wodd.  I 
hope  you'll  make  me  happy  in  communialiBg  i 
the  poeiti. 

LadrF,  O,  you  must  be  my  cohiidant;  I 
must  ask  your  advice; 

Brisk,  I'm  your  humble  servant,  let  roe  pe- 
rish. I  presume  your  ladyship  has  read  Bossa? , 

LadyF,  Oyes;  andRapin,  andDacierupoft 
Aristotle  and  jfiorace.  My  lord,  you  must  not ; 
be  jealous,  Vm  communicating  all  to  Mr.  Bridb ! 
.  LordF  No,  no,  Til  allow  Mr.  Brisk.  Hart! 
you  nothing  about  you  to  show  him,  my  dear: 

LadyF,  Yes,  1> believe  I  have.   Mr.  Bri^j 
come,  will  you  go  into  the  ncit  room? 
there  Til  show  you  what  I  haTc. 

[Exit  iPith  Bri^, 

LordF,  ril  ^alk  a  turn  in  the  garden,  asi 
come  to  you.  [Exk 

Mel,  You're  thoughtful,  Cynthia. 

Cyn,   Vm  thinking  that  though  niarria|^^ 
makes  man  and  wife  one  flesh,  it  leaves  ' 
still  two  fools;  and  they  become  more  co»* 
spicuous  by  setting  off^)  one  another. 

MeL  That*s  only  when  two  fools  meet,  w 
their  follies  are  opposed. 

Cyni  Nay,  I  have  known  two  wits  bm*^ 
and  by  the  opposition  of  their  wil,  rendff 
themselves  as  ridiculous  as  fools.  Matrimony 
is  a  hazardous  game  to  engage;  in.  VVU' 
think  you  of  drawing  stakes,  and  giving  ^ 
in  time? 

Midi,  No,  hang't,  that's  not  endeavouiiof  \» 
win,  because  it's  possible  we  may  lose;  since 
we  h^vc  shuffled  and  cut,  lel*s  e'en  tiuii  vf 
trunip  no%v. 

i)  For  imUnee,  ■  lady's  while  hind  i*  setoff  ^ 
cd)  by  Uio  contrast  of  the  black  keys  of  lbs 


ebony  flal4; 
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C/n.  Then  I  find  it*s  Kke^cards;  if  either  of 
■s  hate  a  good  hand,  it  is  an  accident  of  fortune. 

MA  No,  marriage  is  ratber  like  a  game  at 
bowb;  fortune  indeed  makes  the  matcb^  and 
tke  (wo  nearest^  and  sometimes  the  two  fur- 
ibeft  are  together;  but  the  game  depends  en- 
tirely upon  judgment. 

Cjn^  Still  it  IS  a  game,  and  consequently 
OBC  of  us  must  be  a  loser. 

MeJ.  Not  at  all;  only  a  friendly  trial  of  skill, 
aid  tke  winnings  to  be  laid  out  in  an  enter- 


Enier  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pliant. 

SirP.  *Gadsbud !  I  am  provoked  into  a  fcr- 
■nlation,  as  my  lady  Froth  says.  Was  ever 
ike  like  read  of  in  story  ? 

l/td/P.  Sir  Paul,  have  patience,  let  me 
done  to  rattle  him  up. 

SirP,  'Pray  your  ladyship,  ffiyc  me  leave 
to  be  angry  *,  1*11  rattle  hmi  up,  I  warrant  you ; 
n  teach  him,  with  a  certiorari,  to  make  love 
to  my  wife. 

Lad/ P.  You  teach  him  !  1*11  teach  him  my- 
Jelf;  so  pray*  <ir  Paul,  hold  you  contented. 

Sir  P.  Hold  yourself  contented,  my  lady  Pli- 
ant; I  find  passion  coming  upon  me  even  to 
desperation,  and  I  cannot  submit  as  formerly, 
therefore  give  way. 

Lad/  P,  How  now  ?  will  you  be  pleased  to 
ntire,  and — 

Sir  P.  No,  marry,  will  I  not  he  pleased ;  I 
am  pleased  to  be  angr^-,  that's  my  pleasure  at 

Met,  What  can  this  mean  ?        [this  time. 

Lad/ P.  *Gads  my  life,  the  man*s  distracted. 
Wht,  how  now,  who  are  you  ?  What  am  I  ? 
Stidtkins,  can*t  I  govern  you?  What  did  I 
marry  you  for  ?  Am  i  not  to  be  absolute  and 
micoiitrolable?  Is  it  fit  a  woman  of  my  spirit 
lod  conduct  should  be  contradicted  in  a  mat  ' 
ler  of  this  concern  ? 

Sir  P:  It  concerns  me,  and  only  me ;  besi- 
des, Fm  not  to  be  governed  at  all  times.  When 
I  am  in  tranquillity,  my  lady  Pliant  shall  com- 
mand sir  Paul;  but  when  Fm  provoked  to 
dry,  I  cannot  incorporate  with  patience  and 
leason;  as  soon  may  tigers  matcn  with  tigers, 
hmbs  with  lambs,  and  every  creature  couple 
with  its  foe,  as  the  poet  says. 

Lad/P,  He*s  hoi-headed  still!  Tis  in  vain 
to  talk  to  you  ;  but  remember  I  have  a  cui^ 
Iain-lecture^)  for  you^  you  disobedient|  head- 
Mroog  brute*. 

SirP,  Nb,  'tis  becatise  I  wonH  be  headstrong, 
kecause  I  wOnH  be  a  brute,  and  have  my  head 
fertlfied,  that  I  am  thus  exasperated.  But  I 
▼in  protect  my  honour:  ana  yonder  is  the 
violater  of  my  fame. 

LadfP,  *Tis  my  honour  that  is  concerned, 
and  the  violation  was  intended  to  me.  Yoiir 
honour!  you  have  none  I  but  what  is  in  my 
keeping,  and  I  can  dispose  of  it  when  I  please ; 
therefore  don*t  provoke  me. 

SirP,  Hum,*gadsbud,  she  says  true,  [^side] 
WeD,  my  lady,  march  on;  I  will  fight  under 
)oa  then :  I  am  convinced,  as  far  as  passion 
wOl  permit  [Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pliant 
come  up  to  McllefonU 

I)  T«  a  dt-eadfal  tiling  for  ■  man  to  be  aubjcot  to  llic 
Ibmtf  6r  I  c«rtain-l«cinre;  bat  vfhnt  a  acene  wht-n 
p«t  in  praclico.— Th«  ladj  commcncea  ber  diacoane* 
ui  bad,  daprtviag  the  buaband  of  bta  alcep  — It 
•illed  cartaM-lactnra  from       bed  cartaina. 


LadjP,  Inhuman  and  treacherous — 
SirP,  Thou  serpent  and  first  tempter  of 
womankind — 

Bless  me!  Sir^madam — what  mean 


SirP,  Thy,  Thy,  come  away,  Thy;  touch 
him  not;  come  hither,,  girl ;  go  not  near  him, 
there^s  nothing  but  deceit  about  him;  snakes 
are  in  his  looks,  and  the  crocodile  of  Nilus  is 
in  his  wicked  appetite;  he  would  devour  thy 
fortune,  and  stai*ve  thee  alive. 

Lad/P,  Dishonourable,  impudent  creature! 

Mel,  For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  to  whom 
do  yon  dii*ect  this  language? 

Lad/P,  Have  I  behaved  myself  with  all  the 
decorum  and  nicety  befitting  the  person  of  sir 
Paul's  wife;  have  I  preserved  my  honour  as 
it  were  in  a  snow-house  ;  have  1,  I  say^  pre- 
served myself  like  a  fair  sheet  of  paper,  for 
you  to  make  a  blot  upon? 

Sir  Pi  And  she  shall  make  a  simile  with 
any  woman  in  England. 

mcl,  I  am  so  amazed,  I  know  not  what  to 
say. 

SirP,  Do  you  think  my  daughter — this 
pretty  creature — 'Gadsbud,  she's  a  wife  for  a 
cherubim! — Do  you  think  her  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  be  a  stalking-horse,')  to  stand  before 
you  while  you  take  aim  at  my  wife?  'Gads- 
bud,  I  was  never  angry  befdre  in  my  life,  and 
I'll  never  be  appeased  a^ain* 

Mel,  Confusion!  this  is  my  aunt;  such  ma- 
lice can  be  engendered  no  where  else.  \Aside, 
LadjP,  Sir  Paul,  take  Cynthia  from  his 
siff ht  I  leave  me  to  strike  him  with  the  remorse 
of  his  intended  crime. 

Cyn,  Pray,  sir,  stay;  hear  him ;  I  dare  af- 
firm he's  innocent. 

SirP,  Innocent!  Why,  harkye;  come  hi^ 
thcr.  Thy,  harkye,  1  had  it  from  his  aunt,  ray 
sister  Touchwood.  'Gadsbud,  he  d«es  not  care 
a  farthing  for  any  thing  of  thee,  but  thy  por- 
tion; why  he's  in  love  with  my  wife;  hte 
would  have  tantalized  theey  and  dishonour'd 
thy  poor  father,  and  that  would  certainly  have 
broke  my  heart.  I'm  sure,  if  ever  I  should 
have  horns,  they  would  kill  me;  they  would 
never  come  kindly;  I  should  die  of  em,  like 
any  child  that  was  cutting  his  teeth — I  should 
indeed,  Thy,  therefore  come  away;  but  Pro- 
vidence has  prevented  all,  therefore  come  away 
when  I  bid  you. 
Cyn,  1  must  obey; 
Lady  P,  O,  such  a 
startles  me;  to  wrong  so  good, 
ture,  and  one  that  loves  you  tenderly:  'tis  a 
barbarity  of  barbarities,  and  nothing  could  be 
guilty  of  it  — 

MeU  But  the  greatest  villain  imagination  can 
form,  I  grant  it;  and  next  to  the  villany  of 
such  a  fact,  is  the  villany.of  aspersing  me  with 
the  guilt  How  ?  which  way  was  I  to  wrong 
her  r  for  yet  I  understand  you  not. 

LadyP,  Why,  'gads  my  life,  cousin  Mel- 
lefont,  you  cannot  be  so  peremptory  as  to 

i)  It  ia  a  cuatom  to  go  on  moonlight nighia  ahooting  cnr- 
liews  on  Ilia  aea-thore;  bat  aa  these  birda  are  t 
ahy,  there  ia  no  maaoa  of  approatbing  ihrm,  but  bj 
hiding  behind  aifj  old  hone,  which  ia  made  to  ge 
backwarda  to  iho  place,  for  the  porpoao.  The  birda 
not  being  fnghlened,  hj  Ihia  aM«na  are  eaiily  aimed 
at,  tboagh  it  ia  diUficnll  to  get  more  than  one  ahoi  * 
the  aama  place  the  aam«  Aight.  . 
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deny  It,  wLen  I  tax  you  with  it  to  yo4jr  face;  all  thoughts  of  the  marriage;  for  though  I 


for,  now  sir  FauPs  gone,  you  are  corum  nobus. 

Mel.  By  heaven,  I  love  her  more  than  life, 
OP  — 

Lady  P.  Fiddle,  faddle,  don't  tell  me  of  this 
and  that,  and  every  thing  in  the  world;  but 
give  me  mathcmacular  demonstration,  answer 


know  vou  don*t  lore  Cynthia,  only  as  a  blind 
for  y^ir  passion  to  me,  yet  it  will  make  me 
jealoutk — O  Lord,  what  did  I  say?  Jealous! 
no,  no,  I  canH  he  jealous;  for  1  must  not  love 
you — therefore  don't  hojie — hut  don't  despair 
neither.  O,  they're  coming,  I  must  flj'.  [JExii. 


me  directly.  But  I  have  not  patience.  Oh  !j  MeL  [  A/ier' a  Pa  usr\"So  ihtn,  sprite  of  my 
the  impiety  of  i(,  as  I  was  saying,  and  the  un-|care  and  ibreslght,  1  am  caught,  caught  in  mj 
paralleled  wickedness!  O  merciful  father !  how  .security  :  yet  this  was  but  a  shallow  artifice, 
could  you  think  to  reverse  nature  so,  to  make  unworthy  of  my  machiavilian  aunt:  there  must 
thedaughter  the  means  of  procuring  the  mother!  be  more  behind:  destruction  follows  hard,  if 
Mel.  The  daughter  procure  the  mother! 
Lady  P.  Ay;  for  though  I  am  not  Cynthia's 
•own  mother,  I  am  her  father's  wife ;  and  that's 


near  enough  to  make  it  inccsl. 

Mel.  O  my  precious  aunt,  and  the  devil  in 
conjunction !  [Aside. 

LadjP,  O  reflect  upon  the  horror  of  that, 
and  then  the  guilt  of  deceiving  every  body; 
marrying  the  daughter,  only  to  dishonour  the 
father;  and  then  seducing  me  — 

Mel.  Where  am  1?  is  it  day?  and  am  I 
awake?  Madam — 

Lady  P.  And  nobody  knows  how  circum 
stances  may  happen  together.    To  my  think- 
ing now,  1  coula  resist  the  stron^eipt  tempta 
tion;  but  yet  I  know  His  impossible  for  me 
to  know  whether  I  could  or  no;  there's 
certainty  in  the  things  of  this  life. 

Mel.  Madam,  pray  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
one  question. 

Lady  P.  O  Lord,  ask  me  the  question!  I'll 
swear  I'll  refuse  it ;  I  swear  Fll  deny  it,  there- 
fore don't  ask  me;  nay,  you  shanH  ask  me; 
I  swear  I'll  deny  it.  O  gemini,  you  have 
brought  all  the  blood  into  my  face ;  I  warrant, 
[  am  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock.  O  fie,  cousin 
Mellefont! 

Mel.  Nay,  madam,  hear  me  — 

LadjPn  Hear  you?  No,  no:  I'll  deny  you 
first,  and  hear  you  afterwards;  for  one  does 
not  know  how  one's  mind  may  change  upon 
heanng.  Hearing  is  one  of  tne  senses,  and 
all  the  senses  are  fallible;  I  won't  trust  my 
honour,  I  assure  you;  my  honour  is  infallible 
and  un-come-at-ible. 

MeU  For  heaven's  sake,  madam — 

Lady  P.  O  name  it  no  more. — Bless  me, 
how  can  you  talk  of  heaven,  and  have  ao  much 
wickedness  in  your  heart?  May  be,  you  don't 
think  it  a  sin — they  say  some  of  you  gentle- 
men don't  think  it  a  sin — Indeed,  if  I  did  not 
think  it  a  sin — But  still  my  honour,  if  it  were 
no  sin—Bui  then,  to  mairy  my  daughter,  for 
the  conveoiency  of  freqfient  opportunities — 111 
never  consent  to  that;  as  sure  as  can  be,  I'll 
break  the  match. 

Mel.  Death  and  amaxement!  Madam,  upon 
my  knees — 

Lady  P.  Nay,  nay,  rise  up:  come,  you  shall 
see  my  good  nature.  I  know  love  is  power- 
^ful,  and  nobody  can  help  his  passion:  tis  not 
'your  fault,  nor  I  swear  it  is  not  mine.  How 
can  I  help  it,  if  I  have  charms?  And  how  can 
Tou  iielp  it,  if  you  are  made  a  captive  ?  O 
Lord,  here's  somebody  coming;  I  dare  not 
5lfty.  Well,  you  must  consider  of  your  crime, 
and  strive  as  much  as  can  be  aeainst  it — strive, 
be  sure:  but  don't  be  melancholy,  donH  de- 
spair :  but  never  think  that  Fll  grant  vou  any 
ihing— O  Lord,  no:  but  be  sure  you  lay  aside 


not  presently  prevented. 

Enter  Mask  well. 
Maskwell,  welcome !  Thy  presence  is  a  view 


of  land  appearing  to  my  shipwrecked  bopei: 
the  witch  nas  raised  the  storm,  and  her  mini- 
sters have  done  their  work;  you  see  the  ves- 
sels are  parted. 

Mask.  I  know  it:  I  met  sir  Paul  lowioc 
awa^  Cynthia.  Come,  trouble  not  your  hea{ 
I'll  join  you  together  ere  to-morrovy  morning 
or  drown  between  you  in  the  attempt. 

Mel.  There's  comfort  in  a  hand  atretch'd 
out  to  one  that's  sinking,  though  never  so  far 
off. 

Mask.  No  sinking,  nor  no  danger.  Come, 
cheer  up ;  why,  you  don't  know  Uiat,  while  1 
plead  for  you,  your  aunt  has  given  me  a  re- 
taining ft;e;  nay,  1  am  your  greatest  enemy, 
and  she  does  but  journey-work  under  me. 

Mel.  Ha!  bow*s  this? 

Mask.  W^hat  d'ye  think  of  my  being  cm- 

Eloyed  in  the  execution  of  all  her  plots  r  Ha, 
a,  ha!  Nay,  it's  true:  I  have  undertaken  to 
break  the  match:  I  have  undertaken  to  make 
your  uncle  disinherit  you;  to  get  you  tum'd 
out  of  doors,  and  to— Ha,  ha,  ha ! — I  canH  fell 
you  ibr  laughing— O  she  has  opened  her  heart 
to  me — I'm  to  turn  you  a  grazing,  and  to^ 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  marry  Cynthia  myself;  there's  a 
plot  for  you. 

Mel.  Ha!  Osee,  I  see  my  rising  sun! 
breaks  through  clouds  upon  me,  and  f  shall 
live  in  day. — O,  my  Mask  veil,  how  shall  I 
thank  or  praise  thee !  thou  hast  outwitted  wo- 
man. But  tell  me,  how  couldst  thou  thus  get 
into  her  confidence,  ha — how?  But  was  it  ier 
contrivance  to  persuade  my  lady  Pliant  to  this 
extravagant  belief? 

Mask,  It  was;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
encouraged  it  for  your  diversion:  though  it 
made  you  a  little  uneasy  for  the  present,  yet 
the  reflection  of  it  must'  needs  be  entertaining. 
I  warrant  she  was  very  violent  at  first 
Mel.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ay,  a  very  fury. 
Mask.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  know  her  temper.  Wel^ 
you  miist  know  then  that  all  ray  contrivances 
were  but  bubbles;  till  at  last  I  pretended  to 
have  been  long  secretly  in  love  with  Cynthia; 
that  did  my  business;  that  convinced  J9ur 
aunt  I  might  be  trusted ;  since  it  was  as  roach 
my  interest  as  hers  to  break  the  match:  then 
she  thought  my  jealousy  might  qualify  me  to 
assist  her  in  her  revenge;  and,  in  snort,  io 
that  belief,  told  me  the  secrets  of  her  hearf. 
At  length  we  made  this  agreement:  if  I  ac- 
complish ber  designs  (as  I  told  you  beibre), 
she  has  engaged  to  put  Cynthia,  with  all  her 
fortune,  into  my  power. 


[Act  JU.  Scine  1.] 
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VVell,  and,  dear  Jack,  how  hM  tLou  contrived  ? 

Mask,  I  would  not  have  you  stay  to  hear 
it  now;  for  I  donH  know  but  jhc  may  come 
ibis  way.  I  am  to  meet  her  anon  ;  atier  that 
ril  tell  you  the  whole  matter.  Be  here  in  this 
gallery  an  hour  hence :  by  that  time,  I  ima- 
gine, our  consultation  may  be  ov<>r. 

MeL  1  will.   Till  then,  success  attend  thee. 

me ; 

hr  when  1  meet  you,  I  meet  the  only  obstacle 
to  my  fortune.— Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild 
my  crimes;  and  whatsoever  T  commit oflreach- 
eiy  or  deceit  shall  be  imputed  to  me  as  a 
merit.— Treachery !  what  treachery  ?  Love  can- 
cels all  the  bomis  of  friendship,  and  sets  men 
rigbt  upon  their  first  foundations.  Duty  to 
kings,  piety  to  parents,  gratitude  to  benefac- 
tors, and  fidelity  to  friends,  are  diflerent  and 
particular  ties:  but  the  name  of  rival  cuts  'em 
all  asunder,  and  is  a  general  acquittance.  Ri 
Tal  is  equal;  and  love,  like  death,  a  universal 
leTcller  of  .mankind.— Ila !  but  is  there  not  such 
a  ibing  as  honesty  ?  Yes,  and  whosoever  has 
it  about  him  bears  an  enemy  in  his  breast; 
lor  your  honest  man,  as  I  lake  it,  is  that  nice, 
scrupulous,  conscientious  person,  who  will 
clieat  nobody  but  himself:  such  another  cox- 
comb as  )our  wise  man,  who  is  too  hard  for 
all  tbe  world,  and  will  be  made  a  fool  of  by 
nobody  but  himself.— Ha,  ha,  ha !  VVell,  for 
wisdom  and  honesty,  give  me  cunning  and 
bypocrisy!  Oh,  ^tis  such  a  pleasure  to  angle 
for  fairfaced  fools!  Then  that  hungry 'gudgi 
credulity,  will  bite  at  any  thing.  — Why,  . 
me  see:  I  have  the  same  face,  the  same  words 
and  accents,  when  I  speak  what  I  do  think, 
and  when  I  speak  what  I  do  not  think ;  the 
very  same:  and  dear  dissimulation  is  the  only 
art  not  to  be  known  from  nature. 

Why  will  mankind  be  fools,  and  be  dec^iv*d  ? 

And  why  are  friends  and  lovers'  oaths  belie  v'd  ? 

When  each,  who  searches  strictly  his  own 
mind. 

May  so  much  fraud  and  power  of -baseness 
find.  [ExiL 

ACT  IIL 
ScENB  h^The  same. 
Enttr  Lord  c(pd  Ladt  Touchwoob. 
Ladr  T,  My  lord,  can  you  blame  my  bro- 
tlier  Pliant,  if  he  refuse  his  dau{;hter  upon  this 
provocation  ?  The  contract's  void  by  this  un- 
oeard-of  impiety. 

Lord  T.  I  don't  believe  it  true ;  he  has  bet- 
ter principles — ^pho,  'lis  nonsense.  Come,  come, 
I  know  my  lady  Pliant:  'tis  not  the  first 
time  she  has  mistaken  respect  for  Jove,  and 
"^e  sir  Paul  jealous  of  the  civility  of  an 
ondesigning  person,  the  belter  to  bespeak  his 
scanty  in  her  unfeigned  pleasures. 

Ladjr  T.  You  censure  hardly^  my  lord :  my 
»isler's  honour  is  yery  well  known. 
lordT,  Yes,  I  bel  iicve  I  know  some  that 


Lord  T,  There  shotdd  have  been  demon- 
stration of  the  contrary  too,  before  it  had  been 
believed. 

Ladj  T,  So  I  suppose  there  was. 
LordT.  How?  where?  when? 
LadfT,  That  I  can't  tell;  nay,  I  don't  say 
there  was;  I  am  willing  to  believe  as  favour- 
ably of  my  nephew  as  1  can. 
Lord  T,  I  don't  know  that     {Half  aside. 
Lady  T,  How  ?  Don't  you  believe  that,  sa^ 
you,  my  lord? 

Lord  T,  No,  I  don't  say  so.  I  confess  I  am 
troubled  to  find  you  so  cold  in  his  defence. 

Ixtdy  T,  His  defence?  Bless  me,  would  you 
have  me  defend  an  ill  thing? 
Lord  r.  You  believe  it  tlien? 
Ladjr  T,  I  don't  know ;  I  am  very  unwill- 
ing to  speak  my  thoughts  in  any  tntng  that 
may  be  to  my  cousin's  disadvantage;  besides, 
I  find,  my  lord,  you  are  prepared  to  receive 
an  ill  impression  from  any  opinion  of  mine, 
which  is  not  consenting  with  your  own;  but 
since  I  am  like  to  be  suspected  in  the  end, 
and  'tis  a  pain  any  longer  to  dissemble,  I  own 
it  to  you:  in  short,  I  no  believe  it;  nay,  and 
can  believe  any  thing  worse,  if  it  were  laid 
to  his  charge. — Don't  ask  me  my  reasons,  my 
lord;  for  they  are  not  fit  to  be  told  you. 

LordT,  I'm  amazed!  Here  must  be  some^ 
thing  more  than  ordinary  in  this.  [Aside'\  Not 
fit  to  be  told  me,  madam?  You  can  have  no 
interests  wherein  I  am  not  concerned;  and 
consequently  the  same  reasons  ought  to  be 
xonvincin^  to  me,  which  create  your  satisfac* 
tion  or  disquiet. 

Ladj-  T,  But  those  which  cause  my  disquiet, 
I  am  willing  to  have  remote  from  your  hear- 
ing.   Good  my  lord,  don't  press  me. 
Lord  T,  Don't  oblige  me  to  press  you. 
LadjT,  Whatever  it  was,  tis  past;  and 
that  is  better  to  be  unknown,  which  cannot 
be  prevented ;  therefore  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
rest  satisfied. 
LordT,  When  you  have  told  me  I  will. 
Ladjr  T,  You  won't. 
Lord  jT.  By  my  life,  my  dear,  I  will. 
LadjT,  Vvhat  if  you  can't? 
LordT*  How?  Then  I  must  know;  nay,  I 
will:  no  more  trifling — I  charge  you  tell  me 
by  all  our  mutual  peace  to  come,  upon 
your  duty — 

LadjT.  Nay,  my  lord,  you  need  say  no 
more,  to  make  me  lay  my  heart  before  you; 
but  don't  be  thus  transported;  compose  your- 
self: it  is.  not  of  concern,  to  make  you  lose 
one  minute's  temper,     'Tis  not  indeed. 


temper,  '^iis  not  indeed,  my 
ar.  U  Liord.  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you 
y  thing. — Indeed,  my  lord,  you  have  frights 
ed  me.  Nay,  look  pleased,  I'll  tell  you. 
LordT.  VVell,  well. 


Lad/  T.  Nay,  but  will  you  be  calm?  In- 
deed it's  nothing  but — 
LordT.  But  what? 

Lad/T,  But  will  you  promise  me  not  to 


  ,  -    •      be  angry? — nay,  you  must — not  to  be  angry 

kave  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  it.   This  with  Aleilcfant  r— i  dare  swear  he's  sorry;  and, 

a  little  trick  wrought  by  some  pitiful  con-  were  it  to  do  again,  would  not — 
driver,  envious  of  my  nephew's  merit.  j    Lard      Sorry  for  what?  'Death,  you  rack 

UidjT,  Nay,  my  lord,  it  may  be  so,  and  me  with  delay. 
1  hope  it  will  he  found  so ;  but  that  will  fe  -     Lad/  T,  Nay,  no  great  matter,  only— well, 
quire  some  time ;  for,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  1  have  your  promise — pho,  why  nothing,  only 
aemonstralion  \b  necessary.  iyour  nephew  had  9ig|t^e'!l4)y^99l3^L^"''^^ 
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soinelimes  with  a  little  galiantry  towards 
me.  Nay^  I  can*!  think  he  meant  any  thing 
seriously ;  but  methought  it  looked  oddty. 

LordT.  Confusion!  what  do  I  hear? 

ladyT,  Or,  may  be,  he  thought  he  was 
not  enough  akin-  to  me  upon  your  account, 
and  had  a  mind  to  create  a  nearer  relation 
on  his  own ;  a  lover,  you  know,  my  lord — ha, 
ha,  ha !— Well,  hut  that's  all.  Now  you  have 
it. — Well,  remember  your  promise,  my  lord; 
and  donU  take  any  notice  of  it  to  him. 

LordT.  No,  no,  no. 

Lady  T,  Nay,  I  swear  you  must  not — a  little 
harmless  mirth—only  misplaced,  that's  all.' — 
^But  if  it  were  more,  'lis  'over  now,  and  all's 
well.  For  my  part,  I  have  forgot  it;  and  so 
has  he^  {  hope;  fop  1  have  not  heard  any  thing 
from  him  these  two  days* 

Lord  T.  These  two  days !  Is  it  so  fresh  ?■ 
Unnatural  villain!  I'll  have  him  stripped,  and 
turned  naked  out  of  my  doors  this  moment, 
and  let  him  rot  and  perish! 

Lad/  T,  O,  my  lord,  you'll  ruin  me,  if  you 
take  such  public  notice  of  it ;  it  will  be  a 
town-talk:  consider  your  own  and  my  honour. 
— Stay,  i  told  you  you  would  not  be  satisGed 
when  you  knew  it. 

Lord  T,  Before  Fve  done,  I  will  be  satis- 
fied.   Ungrateful  monster  !  How  long — 

LadjrT,  Lord,  I  don't  know:  I  wish  my 
lips  had  grovm  together  when  I  told  you. 
Almost  a  twelvemonth — nay,  I  won^t  tell  you 
any  more,  till  you  are  yourself.  Pra^,  my 
lord,  don't  let  the  company  see  you  m  this 
disorder:  yet  I  confess  1  can't  blame  you; 
for  I  think  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my 
life.  Who  would  have  thought  my  nephew 
could  have  so  misconstrued  my  kindness? — 
But  will  you  go  into  your  closet,  and  recover 
your  temper?  TU  make  an  excuse  of  sudden 
business  to  the  company,  and  come  to  you. 
Pray,  good,  dear  my  lord,  let  me  beg  you  do 
now:  I'll  come  immediately,  and  tell  you  all. 
Will' you,  my  lord? 

Lord  T,  I  will.    I  am  mute  with  wonder. 

Ladf  T.  Well,  but  go  now ;  here's  some> 
body  coming. 

LqrdT,  Well,  I  go.  You  won't  stay;  for 
I  would  hear  more  of  this. 

LadyT.  I'll  follow  instantly. 

\Kxit  Lord  Touchwood* 

Enter  Maskfell. 

So! 

Mask,  This  was  a  masterpiece,  and  did  not 
need  my  help;  though  I  stood  ready  for  a 
cue  to  come  in,  and  confirm  all,  had  there 
been  occasion. 

LadjrT.  Have  you  seen  Mellefont? 

Mask.  I  have;  and  am  to  meet  him  here 
about  this  time. 

LadjrT  How  does  he  bear  his  disappoint- 
ment? 

Mask.  Secure  in  my  assistance,  he  seemed 
not  much  afflicted,  but  rather  laughed  at  the 
shallow  artifice,  which  so  little  time  must  of 
necessity  discover:  yet  he  is  apprehensive  of 
some  further  design  of  yours,  and  has  engaged 
me  to  watch  you.  I  believe  he  will  hardly 
be  able  to  prevent  your  plot;  yet  I  would 
have  you  use  caution  and  expedition. 

LadyT,  Expedition  indeed  $  for  all  we  do 


must  be  performed  in  the  remaining  part  of 
this  evening,  and  before  the  company  break 
up,  Jest  my  lord  should  cool,  and  nave  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  him  privately:  my 
lord  must  not  see  him  again. 

Mask,  By  no  means;  therefore  you  most 
aggravate  my  lord's  displeasure  to  a  degree 
that  will  admit  of  no  conference  with  him. — 
What  think  you  of  mentioning  me? 
LadyT  liow? 

Mask,  To  my  lord,  as  having  been  privy 
to  Mellefont's  design  upon  you,  out  still  using 
my  utmost  endeavours  to  dissuade  him:  though 
my  friendship  and  love  to  him  has  made  roe 
conceal  it,  yet  you  may  say  I  threatened  the 
next  time  he  attempted  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
to  dijscover  it  to  my  lord. 
Lady  T  To  what  end  is  this? 
Mask,  It  will  confirm  my  lord's  optnion  of 
my  honour  and  honesty,  and  create  in  him  a 
new  confidence  in  me,  which  (should  this  de- 
sign miscarry)  will  be  necessary  to  the  form- 
ing of  aootber  plot  that  I  have  in  my  bead 
— ^^to  cheat  you,  as  well  as  the  rest  {Aside, 
Lady  T  HI  do  it 

Mask,  You  had  best  go  to  my  lord,  keep 
him  as  long  as  you  can  in  his  closet,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  mould  him  to  what 
you  please:  your  guests  are  so  engaged  in 
their  own  follies  and  intrigues,  they'll  miss 
neither  of  you. 

iMdyT,  When  shall  we  meet?^At  eight 
this  evening  in  my  chamber;  there  rejoice  at 
our  success,  and  toy  away  an  hour  in  niirth« 
Mask,  I  will  not  fail.  [Exit  Lady  Touch- 
wood'\  I  know  what  she  means  well  eopugh. 
I  have  lost  all  appetite  to  her ;  yet  she's  a  mie 
woman,  and  I  loved  her  once;  but  I  donH 
know,  the  case  is  altered;  what  was  my  plea- 
sure is  become  my  dutj;  and  I  am  as  indif> 
ferent  to  her  now,  as  if  I  were  her  husband. 
Should  she  smoke  my  design  upon  Cyothia, 
I  were  in  a  fine  pickle.  She  has  a  penetra- 
ting head,  and  knows  how  to  interpret  a  cold- 
ness the  right  way;  therefore  I  must  dissemble 
ardour  and  ecstacy,  that^s  resolved.  How  easiljr 
and  pleasantly  is  that  dissembled  befofe  frui- 
tion :  Plague  on't,  that  a  man  can't  drink  with- 
out quenching  his  thirst — Ha!  yonder  comes 
Mellefont,  thoughtful.  Let  me  think:  meet  her 
at  eigh't — hum — ha !  I  have  it  If  I  can  speak 
to  my  lord  before,  I  will  deceive  'em  all,  and 
yet  secure  myself.  ,  Twas  a  lucky  thought! 
vVell,  this  double  dealing  is  a  jeweL^Here 
he  comes — now  for  me. 

Enter  Mellefont,  musing, — ^Maskwxll,  pre- 
tending  not  to  see  fum,  walks  by  him,  and 
j^eaffSj  as  it  were,  to  hujnself. 
Mercy  on  us!  what  will  the  wickedness  of  this 
world  come  to! 

Mel  How  now,  Jack?  What,  so  full  of 
contemplation  that  you  run  over? 

Mask.  I'm  glad  you're  come,  for  I  conid 
not  contain  myself  any  longer;  and  was  inst 
going  to  give  vent  to  a  secret,  which  iiohodr 
but  you  ought  to  drink  down.-^Yoitr  aontf 
just  gone  from  hence. 

Mel,  And  having  trusted  thee  with  the  se- 
crets of  her  soul,  thou  art  villanottsly  bent  10 
discover  *em  all  to  me,  ha? 

Mask.  I'm  afrgll  m^^<^<^j^^tl«twn-; 
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but  I  don*t  knoyr  whether  I  can  ui  honoar 
diicover  all. 

Mei,  All,  all,  man.  What,  you  may  in 
honour  hetray'her  as  far  as  she  hetray^  her- 
fdf.  No  tragical  design  upon  my  person,  I 
iiope  ? 

Mask,  No,  but  it*s  a  comical  design  upon 
mine. 

Mel.  Wbat  dost  thou  mean? 

Mask,  Listen,  and  be  dumb:  we  have  been 
kargaining  about  the  rate  of  your  ruin  — 

Mel.  Like  any  |wo  guardians  to  an  orphan 
keiress.— Well. 

Mask.  And  whereas  pleasure  is  generally 
p^d  with  mischief,  what  mischief  1  shall  do 
IS  Jo  be  paid  with  pleasure. 

MeL  So  when  youVe  swallowed  the  potion, 
you  sweeten  your  mouth  with  a  plumr 

Mask.  You  are  merry,'  sir;  but  I  shall  probe 
Your  constitution :  in  short,  the  price  of  your 
oanisbment  is  to  be  paid  with  the  person  of-— 
■  Mel,  Of  Cynthia,  and  her  fortune.  —  Why, 
you  forget,  you  told  me  this  before. 

Mask.  No,  no;  so  far  yo|i  are  right;  and 
I  am,  as  an  earnest  of  that  bargain,  to  have 
full  and  free  possession  of  the  person  of— 
your  aunL 

Mel.  Ua!— Pho!  you  trifle. 

Mask.  By  this  light,  Vm  serious,  all  raillery 
apart,  I  knew  Would  stun  you.  This  eve- 
Diog,  at  eight,  she  will  receive  me  in  h^r  bed- 
chamber. 

MeL  Hell  and  the  devil!  is  she  abandoned 
of  all  grace  ? — Why,  the  woman  is  possessed. 

Mask,  Well,  will  you  go  in  my  stead? 

MeL  Into  a  hot  furnace  sooner. 

Mask,  No  you  would  not ;  it  would  not  be 
JO  convenient,  as  I  can  order  matters. 

MeL  What  d'ye  mean? 

Mask.  Mean!  not  to  disapppint  the  lady,  I 
assure  you. — Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  gravely  |ie  looks. 
—Come,  come,  I  wonH  perplex  you.  *Tis  the 
only  thing  that  Providence  could  nave  contrived 
to  make  me  capable  of  serving  you,  either  to 
my  inclination  or  yoiiir  own  necessity. 

MeL  How,  how,  for  heaven's  sake,  dear 
Maskwell  ? 

Mask.  Why  thus;  Fli  go  according  to  ap 
pointment;  you  shall  have  notice,  at  the  cri 
tical  minute,  to  come  and  surprise  your  aunt 
and  me  together.  Counterfeit  a  rage  against 
me,  and  I'll  make  my  escape  through  the  pri- 
vate passage  from  her  chamber,  which  I'll  take 
care  to  leave  open.  Twill  be  hard  jf  then 
you  can't  bring  her  to  any  conditions;  for 
this  discovery  will  disarm  her  of  all  defence, 
and  leave  her  entirely  at  your  mercy:  nay, 
ihe  must  ewer  after  be  in  awe  of  you, 

MeL  Lei  mc  adore  thee,  my  better  genius! 
I  think  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fate  now  to 
disappoint  my  hopes — my  hopes? my  certainty! 

Mask.  Well,  I'll  meet  you  here,  wi^in  a 
i|tiarter  of  eight)  and  give  you  notice. 

MeL  Good  fortune  ever  go  with  thee! 

[ExU  MasiffwlL 

Enier  Cakeles^. 
Care.  Mellefont,  get  out  o'the  way. — My 
.lady  Pliant*5  coming,  and  I  shall  never  suc- 
ceed while  thou  art  in  sight,  though  she  be- 
^os  to  tapk  about;  but  I  made  loye  a  great 
while  to  no  purpoee. 


MeL  Why,  what's  the  matter?  She's  con 
vinced  that  I  donH  care  for  her. 

Care,  I  can't  get  an  answer  from  her,  thai 
does  not  begin  with  her  honpur,  or  her  virtue, 
or  some  such  cant.  Then  she  has  told  me 
the  whole  history  of  sir  Paufs  nine  years' 
courtship;  how  he  has  lain  for  whole  nightf 
together  upon  the  stairs,  before  her  chamber^ 
door;  and  that  the  first  fav<Jur  he  received 
from  her,  was  a  piece  of  an  old  scarlet  pet- 
ticoat for  a  stomacher;  which,  since  the  day 
of  hir  marriage,  he  has,  out  of  a  piece  of  gaf-- 
lantry,  converted  inlo  a  night-cap;  and  wears 
it  still,  with  much  solemnity,  oi|  his  anniver- 
sary wedding-night. 

Mcl,  You  are  very  great  with  l)im.  I  won- 
der he  never  told  you  his  grievances;  he  will, 
I  warrant  you. 

Car<f.  Excessively  foolish! — Bqt  that  which 
give^  me  most  hopes  of  heir,  is  her  telling  me 
of  the  many  temptations  she  has  resisted. 

MeL  Nay,  then  you  have  )ier;  for  a  wo- 
man's bragging  to  a  man  that  she  has  over- 
come temptations,  is  an  argument  that  they 
were  weakly  offered,  and  a  challenge  to  him 
to  engage  her  more  irresistibly.  —  Here  she 
comes  with  %\r  Paul.  Til  leave  you,  Ply  her 
clo^e,  and  by-and-by  clap  a  billet-doux  into 
her  hand;  (or  a  woman  never  thinks  a  man 
truly  in  love  with  her,  till  he  has  beep  fool 
enough  to  think  of  her  out  of  her  sight,  and 
to  lose  so  much  time  as  to  write  to  her.  \ExiL 

Enter  Sm  Paul  and  Lapt  Pliakt. 
SirP^  Shan't  wa  disturb  your  meditation, 
Mr.  Careless?  you  would  be  private? 

Care.  You  bring  that  along  with  you,  sir 
Paul,  that  shall  be  always  welcome  to  my 
privacy. 

Sir  P,  O,  sweet  sir,  you  load  your  humble 
servants,  both  me  and  my  wife,  with  conti- 
nual favours. 

Lady  P.  Sir 'Paul,  what  a  phrase  was  there! 
You  will  be  making  answers,  and  taking  that 
upon  you  which  ought  to  lie  upon  me:  that 
you  should  have  so  little  breeaing,  to  think 
Mr.  Careless  did  not  apply  himself  to  me. 
Pray  what  have  you  to  entertain  any  body's 
privacy?  I  swear  and  declare,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  Fm  ready  to  blush  for  your  igno- 
rance. 

Sir  P.  I  acquiesce,  my  lady  ;  but  don't  snub 
so  loud.  [AparL 
lAidjP,  Mr.  Careless,  if  a  person  that  is 
wholly  illiterate  might  be  supposed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  qualified  t^  make  a  suitable 
return  to  those  obligations,  which  you  are 
pleased  to  confer  upon  one  that  is  wholly  in- 
capable of  being  qualified  in  all  those  circum- 
stances,  I'm  sure  I  should  rather  attempt  it 
than  any  thing  in  the  world;  [Courtesies^ 
for,  I'm  sure,  there's  nothing  in  the  world 
that  I  would  rather.  {Courtesies']  But  I  know 
Mr.  CJareleis  i^  sp  great  a  critic,  and  so  fine 
a  gentleman,  that  it  is  imppssible  for  me — 
C<fre,  O  heavens,  madam  1  you  confound  me. 
SirP,  'Gadsbud,  she's  a  fine  person. 
Lady  P.  O  Lord,  sir,  pafdon  me,  we  wo^ 
men  have  not  those  advantages:  J  kn6w  my 
own  imperfections ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you 
must  giye  me  leave  tp  declare  in  the  face  pf 
the  world,  that  iK^jfe  ft?  <k3 WDgfC^^* 
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favours  and  tbmgs;  for,  with  the  reserve  of 
my  honour y  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Careless,  I 
donU  know  any  thing  in  the  world  I  would 
refuse  to  a  person  so  meritorious. — Youll  par- 
don my  want  of  eipression. 

Care,  O,  your  ladyship  is  abounding  in  all 
excellence,  particularly  that  of  phrase. 

Lady  P,  lou  are  so  obiiginff»  sir. 

Care,  Your  ladyship  is  so  charming. 

SirP*  So,  now,  now;  now,  my  lady. 

Ladjr  P.  So  well  hrcd. 

Care.  So  surprisinfir. 

Ladjr  P,  So  well  dressed,  so  bonne  n 
5o  eloquent,  so  unaiTectcd,  so  easy,  so  free, 
so  particular,  so  agreeable — 

Sir  P.  Ay,  so,  so,  there. 

Care,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  you,  madam,  donH 

Ladjr  P,  So  gay,  so  graceful,  so  good  teeth, 
so  fine  shape,  so. fine  limbs,  so  fine  linen; 
and  I  don*t  doubt  but  you  have  a  very  good 
skin,  sir. 

Care.  For  heaven*s  sake,  madam — I'm  <iuite 
out  of  countenance. 

Sir  P.  And  my  lady*s  quite  out  of  breath, 
or  else  you  should  hear.—  Gadsbud,  you  may 
talk  of  mv  lady  Froth  - 

Care.  t>  fie,  fie;  not  to  be  namM  of  a  day. 
My  lady  Froth  is  very  well  in  her  accom- 
pli'sbments,  but  it  is  when  my  lady  Pliant  is 
not  thou;tht  of;  if  that  can  ever  be. 

Lad^P.  O,  you  overcome  me — that  is  so 
excessive. 

SirP,  Nay,  I  swear  and  vow,  that  was  prelty. 

Care.  Of  sir  Paul,  you  are  the  happiest 
man  alive.  Such  a  lady!  (hat  is  the  envy  of 
her  sex,  I  and  the  admiration  of  ours. 

SirP.  Your  humble  servant. — I  am,  I  thank 
hesiven,  in  a  fine  way  of  living,  as  I  may  say, 
peacefully  and  happily;  and,  I  think,  need 
not  envy  any  of  my  neighbours,  blessed  be 
Providence!— Ay,  truly,  Mr.  Careless,  my  lady 
is  a  great  blessing;  a  fine,  discreet,  wellspo- 
ken  woman,  as  you  shall  iee,  if  it  becomes 
me  to  say  so;  and  we  live  vpiy  comfortably 
together;  she  is  a  little  hasty  sometimes,  and 
so  am  I ;  but  mine  is  soon  over  ,  and  then 
I'm  so  sorry.  O,  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not 
for  ose  thing — 

Enter  Timothy,  tviih  a  Letter,  and  offers 

it  to  Sir  Paul  Pliant. 
*Gadso,  Vadsbud— Tim,  carr)*^  it  to  my  lady; 
you  should  have  carried  it  to  my  lady  first. 

Tim.  Tis  directed  to  your  worship. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well,  my  lady  reads  all  let- 
ters first  • 

Ladjr  P.  How  ,  often  have  you  been  told  of 
that,  you  jackanapes? 

Sir  P,  Child ,  do  so  no  more ;  dVe  hear, 
Tim? 

Tim^  No,  and  please  you.  [Exit, 

Sir  P.  A  humour  of  my  wife's — ^you  know, 
women  have  little  fancies.  But,  as  I  was  tell- 
ing you,  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
thing,  I  should  think  myself  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world;  indeed,  that  touches  mc  near, 
very  near. 

Care,  What  can  that  be,  sir  PSiul? 

SirP.  Why,  I  have,  I  thank  heaven,  a  very 
plentiful  fortune,  a  good  estate  in  the  country, 
some  houses  in  town,  and  some  monef,  a 
pretty  tolerable  personal  estate:  and  it  is  a 


great  grief  to  me,  indeed  it  is,  Mr.  Careless, 
that  I  have  not  a  son  to  inherit  this. — ^Tis 
true,  I  have  a  daughter;  and  a  fine  dutiful 
child  she  is,  though  I  say  it— blessed  be  Pro- 
vidence, 1  may  say;  (or  indeed,  Mr.  Careless, 
I  am  mightily  beholding  to  Providence — a  poor 
unworthy  sinner! — But  if  I  had  a  son — ah, 
that's  my  affliction,  and  my  only  affliction; 
indeed,  1  cannot  refirain  from  tears  when  it 
comes  in  my  mind.  [Cries, 
Care.  Why,  melhinks  that  might  be  easily 
remedied — my  lady's  a  fine  likely  woman. 

Sir  P,  Oh,  a  fine  likely  woman  as  you  shall 
see  in  a  summer's  day — indeed  she  isf  ]\lr. 
Careless,  in  all  respects. 

Care.  And  I  should'  not  have  taken  yov  to 
have  been  so  old — 

SirP.  Alas,  that's  not  it,  Mr.  Careless;  ah! 
that's  not  it;  no,  no,  you  shoot  wide  of  the 
mark  a  mile,  indeed  you  do;  that's  not  it, 
Mr.  Careless ;  no,  no,  that's  not  it 

Care.  No!  what  can  be  the  matter  thmi? 
Sir  P,  You'll  scarcely  believe  me,  when  I 
shall  tell  you. — Why,  my  lady  is  so  nice — I 
am  her  husband,  as  I  may  say,  though  far 
unworthy^  of  that  honour;  yet  1  am  her  hus- 
band;  but,  alas-a>day,  I  have  no  more  fami- 
liarity with  her  person,  as  to  that  matter,  than 
with  my  own  mother;  no  indeed. 

Care.  Alas-a-day,  this  is  a  lamentable  stoiy; 
'tis  an  injury  to  the  world;  my  lady  must  be 
told  on't;  she  must,  i'faith,  sir  Paul. 

Sir  P.  Ah !  would  to  heavan  you  would, 
Mr.  Careless;  you  are  mightily  in  her  favour. 

Care.  I  warrant  you; — what!  we  mustbavc 
a  son  some  way  or  other. 

Sir  P,  Indeed  I  should  be  mightily  hooad 
to  you,  if  you  could  bring  it  about,  mr.  Ca- 
reless, 

Ladjr P,  Sir  Paul,  it's  from  your  steward; 
here's  a  return  of  s\i  hundred  pounds;  jou 
may  take  fifty  of  it  for  your  next  half  year. 

[Gioes  him  the  L,eUer. 

Enter  Lord  Froth  a/i<i  Cynthia. 
SirP.  How  does  my  giri?    Come  hither 
to  thy  father— poor  lamV  thou'rt  melancholy. 

Lord  F.  Heaven's,  sir  Paul !  you  amase  me, 
of  all  things  in  the  world — You  are  never 
pleased  but  when  we  are  9II  upon  the  broad 
grin;  all  laugh,  and  no  company:  ah,  then 
His  such  a  si^ht  to  see  some  teeth — Sure  you're 
»  great  admirer  of  my  lady  Whifler,  Mr. 
Sneer,  and  sir  Lawrence  Loud,  and  that  gang. 

Sir  P.  I  vow  and  swear  she's  a  very  merry 
woman;  but  1  think  she  laughs  a  little  too 
much. 

LordF.  Merry!  O  Lord,  what  a  cbarader 
that  is  of  a  woman  of  quality!  —  You  bavc 
been  at  my  lady  Whifler's  upon  her  dajs 
madam?  \To  Cjnihia. 

Cyn.  Yes,  my  lord. — I  must  humour  this 
fool.  [Aside. 

LordF,  Well,  and  hov^?  he!  What  is 
your  sense  of  the  conversation  there? 

Cyn,  O,  most  ridiculous!  a  perpetual  con- 
cert of  laughing  without  any  harmony;  for 
sure,  my  lord,  to  laugh  out  of  time  is  as  dis- 
agreeable as  to  sing  out  of  time,  oroutoftoae. 

LordF,  He,  he,  he!  right;  and  then,  my 
lady  Whifler  is  so  ready,  she  always  oonics 

in  three  bars  too  SQon:  •  and 'tken^  what  do 
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they  iaugb  at?  For,  you  know,  laughing 
without  a  jest,  is  as  impertinent,  he!  as^  as  — 

Cjn*  As  dancing  without  a  fiddle. 

Lord  F»  Just,  *i(aith— that  was  at  my  ton- 
gue^ end. 

Cjn,  But  that  cannot  be  properly  said  of 
them;  for,  I  think,  they  are  all  in  good  na- 
ture with  the  world,  and  only  laugh  at  one 
another;  and,  you  must  allow,  they  have  all 
jests  in  their  person*s,  though  they  have  none 
in  their  conversation. 

LordF,  True,  as  Tm  a  person  of  honour: 
for  heavens  sake,  let  us  sacrifice  *em  to  mirth 
a  little.  ' 

Reenter  Timothy,  and  whispers  Sir  Paul 
Pliant. 

Sir  P.  'Gadso— .Wife,  wife;  my  lady  Pliantj 
I  have  a  word  — 

LiMdjP.  Tm  busy,  sir  Paul  ',  I  wonder  at 
your  impertinence. 

Care,  Sir  Paul,  hcarkve,  Fm  reasoning  the 
natter,  you  know. — Madam,  if  your  ladyship 
pleases,  weMl  discourse  of  this  in  the  next  room. 

{Exit,  tvilh  Ladj  PlianL 

Sir P,  O  ho,  I  wish  you  good  success;  I 
wish  you  good  success !— Boy,  tell  my  lady, 
when  she  has  done,  I  would  speak  with  her 
bflow.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Ladt  Froth  and  Brisk. 

JLady  F,  Then  you  tliink  that  episode  be- 
tween Susan  the  dairy-maid,  and  our  coach- 
mao,  is  not  amiss?  you  know,  I  may  suppose 
the  dairy  in  town,  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Brisk,  Incomparable,  let  mc  perish. —  But 
ibcD,  being  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  you  bet- 
ter call  him  a  charioteer?  Charioteer  sounds 
great;  besides,  your  ladyship^s  coachman  ha- 
Ting;  a  red  face,  and  you  comparing  him  to 
tbe  sun — and,  you  know,  the  sun  is  called 
henven's  charioteer. 

LadjrF,  Oh,  infmilely  better;  Fm  extremely 
beholding  to  you  for  the  hint.  Stay,  well 
read  over  those  half  a  score  lines  again.  [Pulls 
out  a  Papcrl  Let  me  see  here — you  know 
what  goes  beiore — the  comparison,  you  know. 

[Heads. 

For  as  the  sun  shines  evVjr  day. 
So  of  our  coachman  1  may  sajr — 

Brisk,  Fm  afraid  that  simile  wonH  do  in 
wet  weather,  because  you  say  the  sun  ^ines 
every  day. 

LadYJb\  No,  for  the  sun  it  wonH;  but  it 
%vtil  io  for  tbe  coachman;  for,  you  know, 
lliere^s  most  occasion  for  a  coach  in  wet 
weather. 

Brisk,  Right,  right,  that  saves  all. 

LadjrF,  Then,  I  donU  say  the  sun  shines 
all  tbe  day;  but,  that  he  peeps  now  and  then: 
jet  he  does  shine  all  the  day  too,  you  know, 
though  we  donU  see  him. 

Brisk,  Right;  but  the  vulgar  will  never 
comprehend  that 

Ladj  F,  Well,  you  shall  bear  -Let  me  see. 

[Beads, 

For  as  the  sun  shines  evVj-  day. 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 
Me  shows  his  drunken  fiery  face. 
Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  less. 
Brisk.  That*s  right;  airs  well,  all's  well- 
more  or  less. 
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Lady  F,  [Reads'}  And  when  at  night  his 
labour's  done. 

Then  toq,  like  heaven^s  charioteer,  the  sun — 
Ay,  charioteer  does  better.  [Reads, 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends. 

And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  ends ; 

There  fie*s  secure  from  dcmger  of  a  bilk. 

His  fcwe  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk. 
For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so — 

Brisk,  Incomparable  well  and  proper,  *egad; 
but  1  have  one  exception  to  make — DonH  you 
th\nk  bilk  (I  know  it's  good  rhyme);  but  don't 
you  think  bilk  and  fare  too  like  a  hackney- 
coachman? 

LadyF,  I  swear  and  vow  Fm  afraid  so; 
and  yet  our  Jehu  was  a  hackney-coachman 
when  my  lord  took  him. 

Brisk,  Was  he?  Fin  answered,  if  Jehu 
was  a  hacknt'y-coachman — You  may  put  that 
into  the  marginal  notes  though,  to  prevent 
criticism:  only  mark  it  with  a  small  asterism, 
and  say,  Jehu  was  formerly  a  hackney  coachman. 

Lad^^F,  I  will.  You'd  oblige  me  extremely 
to  write  notes  to  tbe  whole  poem. 

Brisk,  With,  all  my  heart  and  voul;  and 
proud  of  the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish. 

Lord  F,  lie,  he,  he !  My  dear,  have  you 
done?  Won't  you  join  with  us?  we  were 
laughing  at  my  lady  Whifler,  and  Mr.  Sneer. 

LadyF,  Ay,  my  dear,  were  you?  O,  filthy 
Mr.  Sneer!  he's  a  nauseous  ngure,  a  most 
fulsamic  fop,  pho!   He  spent  two  days  to- 

f^ether  in  going  about  Covenlgarden  to  suit  the 
inlng  of  his  coach  with  his  complexion. 

Lord  F,  O,  silly!  yet  bis  aunt  is  as  fond 
of  him,  as  if  she  had  bi*ought  the  ape  into 
the  world  herself. 

Brisk,  Who,  my  lady  Toothless?  O,  she's 
a  mortifying  spectacle;  she's  always  chewing 
the  cud,  like  an  old  ewe. 

Cyn,  Fie,  Mr.  Brisk;  'tis  eringoes  for  her 
cough. 

Liidy  F,  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh 
when  Sneer  oflTers  to  speak;  and  sits  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  no  jest,  with  her  mouth  open. 

Brisk,  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  'egad. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

LadyF,  Then  that  t'other  ^eat  strapping 
lady;  1  can't  hit  of  her  name;  the  old  fat  fool 
that  paints  so  exorbitantly. 

Brisk,  \  know  whom  you  mean:  but  deuce 
take  me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  neither. 
Paints,  d'ye  say  ?  why  she  lays  it  on  with  a 
trowel;  then  she  has  a  great  beard  that  brist- 
les through  it ,  and  makes  her  look  as  if  she 
were  plastered  with  lime  and  hair,  let  me 
perish. 

Lady  F,  O,  you  made  a  song  upon  her, 
Mr.  Brisk. 

Brisk,  He!  'egad,  so  I  did.  My  Lord  can 
sing  it*  Tis  not  a  song,  neither:  it's  a  sort 
of  an  epigram ,  pr  rather  an  epigrammatic 
sonnet:  i  don't  know  what  to  call  ic,  but  it'^ 
satire.    Sing  it,  my  lord*  ' 

SONG* — LORD  froth. 

Ancient  Phillis  has  young  graces, 
'Tis  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one; 

Shall  I  tell  you  how? 
She  herself  makes  her  own  faces, 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one; 

Where',  the  ^^^^^^^og\<Z 
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Brisk,  Short,  but  there's  salt  in  it ;  my  way 
^      of  writing;,  *cgad« 

Enter  Thomas. 

Ladjr F,  How  now? 

Tho.  Your  ladyship's  chair  is  coiue. 

Ladj  h\  Is  nurse  add  the  child  in  it  ? 

Tho,  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Lcuiy  Fi  O  the  deil*  creature!  let's  go  see  it. 

LordF.  I  swear,  itty  dear,  you'll  spoil  that 
child  with  sending  it  to  arid  again  so  often; 
this  is  the  scYenUi  time  the  cnair  has  gone 
for  her  to-day. 

LiidjF.  O  law,  I  swear  it's  but  tbe  sixth, 
and  I  han't  seen  her  these  two  hours.  The 
poor  dear  creature!  I  swear,  my  lord,  vou 
don't  love  poor  little  6apho.  Come,  my  dear 
Cynthia ;  Nr.  Brisk,  we'A  go  see  Sapfao,  though 
my  lord  won't. 

Cjn,  I'll  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Brisk.  Pray,  liladam,  how  olci  is  lady  Sapho 
L  ^'^'L^^dF.  Three  Quarters;  but  I  swear  she 
lias  a  world  of  wit,  and  can  sing  a  tune  al 
ready.    My  lord,  won't  you  go?  won't  you? 
what,  not  to  see  Saph?  Pray,  ray  lord,  come 
see  little  Saph.   I  knelfir  you  could  not  stay, 

\ExeunL 

ACT  rv. 

ScESS  L — The  same. 
Enter  Mellefont  and  Cththia. 
Cjn.  I  heard  him  Ibud  as  I  came  by  the 

but  she 


Cyn.  Well,  if  the  devil  should  assist  ber, 
and  your  plot  miscarry. 

Mel,  Ay,  what  am  I  to  trust  to  then? 

Cjrn,  Why,  if  you  give  me  veiy  clear  de- 
monstration that  is  was  the  devil,  Fl!  allow 
for  irresistible  odds.  Here's  my  mother-in-law, 
and  your  friend  Careless:  I  would  not  hue 
'cm  see  us  together  yet.  ^Exeunt, 

Enter  Careless  and  Ladt  Pliant. 
Ladjr  P,  I  swear,  Mr.  Careless,  you  art 
Terr  alluring^  and  say  so-  many  fine  things, 


doset-door,  and  my  lady  with  him 
seemed  to  moderate  his  passion. 

Mel,  Av,  as  gentle  breetes  moderate  a  fire 
hut  1  shall  counterwork  her  spells. 

Cyn,  It's  impossible;  she'll  cast  beyond  you 
still.    I'll  lay  my  life  it  will  never  be  a  match. 
Mel,  What? 

C/n,  Between  yoU  and  me. 

Mel.  Why  so?  I  don't  know  why  we 
should  not  steal  out  df  the  bouse  this  moment, 
and  marry  one  another  without  consideration 
or  the  fear  of  repentance.  Hang  fortune,  por- 
tion, settlements,  and  jointures. 

Cjn.  Ay,  ay,  what  have  we  to  do  with 
them?   You  kdow  we  marry  for  love. 

Mel.  Love ,  love,  downright,  very  villanous 
love. 

Cyn.  Hei*e  then,  I  give  you  my  promise^ 
in  spite  of  duty,  any  temptation  of  wealth, 
your  inconstancy,  or  my  own  inclination  to 
change — 

MeL  To  riin  most  wilfully  and  unreasona- 
bly away  with  mc  this  moment,  and  be  married. 

Cjn.  Hold — never  to  marry  any  body  else. 

Mel,  That's  but  a  kind  of  negative  consent. 
Why,  you  won't  balk  the  frolic? 

Cjrn,  If  you  had  not  been  so  assured  of 
your  own  conduct,  I  would  not.  But  'tis  but 
reasonable  thai,  since  I  consent  to  like  a  man 
without  the  viJe  consideration  of  money,  he 
should  give  me  a  very  evident  demonstration 
of  his  wit:  therefore  let  me  see  you  under- 
mine my  lady  Touchwood,  as  you  boasted, 
and  force  her  lo  give  her  consent,  and  then — 

MeL  111  do't 

Cjn.  And  I'll  do't. 

Mel.  This  very  next  ensuing  hour  of  eigh 
o'clock  is  the  last  mimite  of  her  reign,  unles 
the  devil  assist  her  in  propria  persona. 


and  nothing  is  ^o  moving  to  me  as  a  fine 
thing.  Well,  I  must  do  you  this  justice,  an4 
declare  in  the  face  of  the  world,  never  aor 
body  gained  so  far  upon  me  as  yourseli; 
with  blushes  I  mtist  6wn  it,  you  have  ska- 
ken,  as  I  may  say,  thtf  very  foundation  of  mj 
honour.  W^ell,  sure  if  I  escape  your  impor- 
tunities, I  shall  value  myself  as  long  as  I 
live,  I  swear. 

Care,  And  despise  me.  [Sighing. 
Lady  P,  The  last  of  any  man  in  thcworw, 
by  my  purity;  now  you  make  me  swear.  0 
^atitude,  forbid  that  I  should  everbe  wantin| 
m  a  refspectfui  acknowledgment  of  an  entire 
resignation  of  a|i  my  best  wishes,  for  tbe 
person  and  parts  of  so  accomplished  a  per^ 
son,  whose  merit  challenges  much  more  Tm 
sure  than  my  illiterate  praises  can  description. 

Care.  Ah,  heavens,  madam,  you  ruin  me 
with  kindness  !  Ynor  charming  tdngue  parsnes 
the  victory  of  your  eyes,  whtle  at  your  feel 
your  poor  adorer  dies.  \ln  a  whining  Tone, 
LadjP.  Ah!  tery  fine. 
Care.  Ah,  why  are  you  so  fair,  so  be- 
witching fair?  O  let  me  grow  to  the  ground 
here,  and  feast  upon  that  hand!  O  let  tat 
pfess  it  to  my  heart,  my  trembling  heart!  tbe 
nimble  movement  shall  instruct  your  puls& 
and  teach  it  to  alarfn  desire.  [StiU  tvhifting] 
I'm  almost  at  the  end  of  my  cant,  if  she  does 
not  yield  quickly.  [Aside. 

Ladj  P,  O  that^s  so  passionate  and  fine,  I 
cannot  hear  it.  I  am  not  safe  if  1  stay,  ^  and 
must  leave  you. 

Care.  And  must  yod  leave  me?  Rather  lei 
me  languish  out  a  wretched  life,  and  breathe 
my  soul  beneath  your  feet  I  must  say  tke 
same  thing  over  again,  and  can't  help  it 

{Aside. 

LadjP.  I  swear,  I'm  ready  to  languish  to<iL 
O  my  honour!  whither  is  it  going?  t  protest 
you  Ifiave  given  me  the  palpitation  of  tfa^  heart 
Care.  Can  you  be  so  cruel? 
Lady  P.  O  rise^  I  beseech  you ;  say  no 
more  till  you  rise.  Why  did  you  kneel  so 
long?  I  swear  I  was  so  transported,  I  did 
dot  see  it.  W^ell,  to  show  you  hoW  far  you 
have  ffained  upon  me,  1  assure  you,  if  sir 
Paul  should  die,  of  all  mankind  there's  none 
I'd  sooner  make  my  second  choice. 

Care.  O  heaven!  I  can't  outlive  tiiis  night 
without  your  favour.  I  feel  my  spirits  ftml,' 
a  general  dampness  overspreads  my  face,  a 
cold  deadly  dew  already  vents  through  aflmy 
>ores,  and  will  to-morrow  wash  me  for  ever 
]rom  your  sight,  and  drown  me  io  my  tomh. 

Lady  P.  O ,  you  have  conquered ;  svrcet, 
traelling,  moving  sir,  you  have  conquered.  What 
sheart  of  marble  can  refirain  to  weep,  and 
yield  to  .uch  •B^|,»ay^C?OOgle 
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Reenter  Cynthia,  tvtVi  Sm  Paul  Pliant. 

Sir  P,  Thou  art  my  tender  lambkin,  and 
shalt  do  what  thou  wilt;  but  endeavour  to 
forget  this  lyfellefont, 

C/n.  I  would  obey  you  to  my  power,  sir; 
but,  if  I  have  not  him,  I  have  sworn  never 
to  marry. 

Sir  P.  NcTer  to  marry!  Heaven^s  forbid! 
must  I  neither  have  sons  nor  grandsons?  must 
tbe  family  of  the  Pliants  be  utterly  extinct  for 
want  of  issue  male?  Oh,  impiety!  but  did 
you  swear?  did  that  sweet  creature  swear, 
La?  How  durst  you  swear  without  my  con- 
sent, ha?   *Gadsbud,  who  am  I? 

€/n.  Pray  don't  he  angry,  sir;  when  •  I 
swore  I  had  your  consent;  and  therefore  I 
sworo. 

SirP,  Why  then  the  revoking  my  consent 
does  annul  or  make  of  non  effect  your  oath: 
so  you  may  unswear  it  again;  the  law  will 
allow  it 

C/n.  Ay,  but  my  conscience  never  will. 

iS'iVjP.  "^Gadsbud,  no  matter  for  that;  con- 
sdeoce  and  law  never  go  together;  you  must 
not  expect  that. 

Lad/P.  Ay,  but  sir  Paul,  I  conceive,  if  she 
kas  sworn,  aye  mark  me?  if  she  has  once 
iwom,  it  is  most  unchristian,  inhtiman,  and 
obscene  that  she  should  break  it.  FII  make 
ap  the  match  again,  because  IVIr.  Careless  said 
it  would  oblige  him.  ^y^suie. 

Sir  P.  Does  your  ladyship  *^onceive  so? 
Why  I  was  of  that  ppinion  once  too.  Nay, 
if  yonr  ladyship  conceives  so ,  Fm  of  that 
opinion  affain ;  out  I  can  neither  fmd  my  lord 
nor  my  lady,  to  know  what  they  intend. 

LadjrP,  1  am  satisfied  that  my  cousin  Mel- 
lefont  has  been  much  wronged. 

C/n.  Vm  amazed  to  find  her  of  our  side, 
for  I'm  sure  she  loved  him.  [Aside, 

Ladj  P,  I  know  my  lady  Touchwood  has 
no  kindness  for  him;  and  besides  I  have  been 
informed  by  Mr,  Careless,  that  Mellefont  had 
never  any  thing  more  than  a  profound  re- 
spect Tliat  he  bas  owned  himself  to  be  my 
admirer,  'tis  true;  but  he  was  never  so  pre- 
Aunptnous  as  to  entertain  any  dishonourable  no- 
tions of  things;  so  that  if  this  be  made  plain, 
I  don*t  see  how  my  daughter  can  in  conscience, 
AT  honour,  or  an^  thing  in  the  world  — 

SirP*  Indeed  if  this  oe  made  plain,  as  my 
hdy  your  mother  says,  child — 

Lady P,  Plain!  I  was  informed  of  it  by 
Mr.  Careless;  and  I  assure  you  Mr.  Careless 
tt  a  person— that  has  a  most  extraordinary 
respect  and  honour  for  you,  sir  Paul. 

Cjru  And  for  your  ladyship  too,  I  believe; 
or  else  you  had  not  changed  sides  to  soon. 
\Aaide\  Now  I  begin  to  find  it. 

SirP,  I  am  mudi  obliged  to  Mr.  Careless 
really;  he  is  ^  person  that  1  have  a  great 


'tis 
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Care*  I  thank  heaven  tdey  arc  the  saddest  |  value  for,  not  only  for  that,  but  because  he  has 
tbat  I  ever  said  \A8ide\  Oh ! 

Lady  P.  O!  1"  yield  myself  all  up  to  yoar 
nncontrolable  embraces.  8ay,  thou  dear  dying 
man,  when,  where,  and  how?  Ah,  there^s 
sir  Paul. 

Care.  'Slife,  yonder's  sir  iPaul;  but  if  be 
were  not  come,  fm  so  transported  I  cannot 
speak.  This  note  will  inform  you. 

[Gives  her  a  rfote,  and  exit 


 -»  J        -  —  -  J  — — wm,— . 

a  .great  veneration  for  your  ladyship. 

%adjr  P,  O  law,  no  indeed,  sir  Paul; 
upon  your  account. 

SirP,  No,  1  |y*otest  and  vow  1  have  no 
title  to  his  esteem,  but  in  having  the  honour 
to  appertain  in  some  measure  to  your  lady- 
ship, thal^s  all. 

LadjP,  O  law,  now,  I  swear  and  declare, 
it  shan*t  he  so;  youVe  too  modest,  sir  Paul. 

Sir  P.  It  becomes  me,  when  there  is  any 
comj)arison  made  between — 

Lad  J  P.  O  fie,  fie,  sir  Paul,  you'll  put  me 
out  of  countenance.  Your  very  obedient  and 
affectionate  wife,  thafs  all,  and  highly  ho- 
noured in  that  title. 

SirP.  ^Gadsbud,  I  am  transported!  Give 
me  leave  to  kiss  your  ladyship's  little  finger. 

Lady  P.  My  lip  indeed,  sir  Paul;  I  swear 
you  shall.  \He  kisses  her^  and  boi»s  very  low. 

SirP.  1  humbly  thank  your  ladyship;  I 
don't  know  whether  I  fly  on  ground,  or  walk 
in  air.  'Gadsbud,  she  was  never  thus  before. 
Well,  I  must  own  myself  the  most  beholden 
to  Mr.  Careless;  as  sure  as  can  be  this  is  all 
his  doing,  something  that  he  has  said;  well, 
'tis  a  rare  thing  to  have  an  ingenious  friend. 
Well,  your  ladyship  is  of  opinion  that  the  match 
may  go  forward? 

Lady  P.  By  all  means.  Mr.  Careless  has 
satisfied  me  of  the  matter. 

Sir  P.  Well,  why  then,  lamb,  you  may 
keep  yonr  oath:  but  have  a  care  of  making 
rash  vows.  Come  hither  to<4ne,  and  kiss  papa. 

Lady  P.  I  swear  and  declare,  lam  in  such 
a  twitter  to  read  Mr.  Careless's  letter,  that  I 
can't  forbear  any  longer;  but  though  I  may 
read  all  letters  hrst  by  prerogative,  yet  I'll  be 
sure  to  be  unsuspecleo  this  time.  fAsidel 
Sir  Paul. 

Sir  P,  Did  your  ladyship  call  ? 
Lady  P.  Nay,  not  to  interrupt  you,  my 
dear.  Only  lend  me  your  letter  which  you 
had  from  your  steward  to-day:  I  would  look 
upon  the  account  again,  and  may  be  increase 
your  allowance. 

SirP.  There  it  is,  madam.  Do  you  want 
a  pen  and  ink?    \_BoiVS .and  git>es  the  Letter. 

Lady  P.  No,  no,  nothing  else,  I  thank  you, 
sir  Paul.  So  now  I  can  read  my  own  letter 
under  the  cover  of  his.  [Aside. 

SirP.  He !  and  shall  I  have  a  grandson,  a 
brave  chopping  boy,  to  perpetuate  the  line  of 
the  Pliants?  I'll  settle  a  thousand  pounds  a 
_ upon  the.  rogue  as  soon  as  ever  he 
looks  me  in  the  face,  I  will.  'Gadsbud,  I  hope 
the  young  cherub  will  be  like  me:  I  would 
fain  have  some  resemblance  of  myself  in  my 
posterity.  Ha,  Thy,  shoulduH  you  wish  ht 
was  like  his  srand-papa? 

Cyn.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  merrjr,  air. 
SirP,   Merry!  'gadsbud,  I'm  serious;  Pll 
give  thee  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  fea- 
ture of  him  that  resembles  me.    Ah,  this  e^~ 


ye. 

this  lefl  eye!  a  thousand  pounds  for  this  lef^ 
eye:  this  has  done  execution  In  its  time,  girl. 
W'hy  thou  hast  my  leer,  hussy;  just  thy  fa- 
ther's leer. — Let  itl>e  transmitted  to  tbe  young 
rogue  by  the  help  of  imagination.  Why,  His 
the  mark  of  our  family.  Thy :  our  house  U 
dislincfuished  by  a  languishing  ^  eye.  as  the 
house  Of  Austria  is l^i^ad^^i^?*'  ^'^^'^ 
43 
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LadfP.  O,  <iear  Mr.  Careless!  I  swear  he 
writes  cbarmingly,  and  he  looks  charmingly, 
and  he  has  charmed  me  as  mucli  as  1  have 
charmed  him;  and  so  Til  tell  him  in  the 
wardrobe,  when  His  dark.  O  crimine  \  I  hope 
sir  Paul  has  not  seen  boLli  letters,  [^side. 
Puts  up  the  wrong  Letter^  and  ewes  him 
her  otp/i]  Sir  Paul,  here*s  your  ietter:  to- 
morrow morning  Fit  settle  accounts  to  your 
advantage. 

SirP,  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

Liuiy  P,  So,  now  Til  retire,  and  study 
complimentary  rebuke  to  Mr.  Careless,  for  the 
pathetic  tender  of  his  regards;  but  it  shall  not 
oe  too  severe  neither.         [Aside,  and  exit. 

Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk.  Sir  Paul,  *gad$bud,  youVe  an  unci 
vil  |>erson,  let  me  tell  you,  and  all  that;  and 
I  did  not  think  it  had  been  in  you. 

StrP,  O  law,  what^s  the  matter  now? 
hope  ^'ou  are  not  angry,  Mr.  Brisk  ? 

Brisk,  Deuce  take  me,  I  believe  you  intend 
to  marry  your  dau^^htcr  yourself;  you^i^  al- 
ways brooding  over  her  nke  an  old  hen,  as 
if  she  were  not  well  hatched,  *efad,  he! 

Sir  P,  Good,  strange !  Mr.  Ik'isk  is  such  a 
merry  facetious  person;  he,  he,  he.  No,  no, 
I  have  done  with  her,  I  have  Hone  with  her  now. 

Brisk,  The  fiddles  have  stayed  this  hour  in 
the  hall,  and  my  lord  Froth  wants  a  partner; 
we  can  never  begin  without  her. 

Sir  P.  Go,  go,  child;  go,  get  you  gone, 
and  dance  and  ott  merry;  Til  come  and  look 
at  you  bv-and-hy.  [Exit  Cjnthict]  Where's, 
my  son  Mellefonl?  ^ 

Brisk,  III  send  him  to  them;  I  know  where 
he  is;  and,  sir  Paul,  will  you  send  Careless 
into  the  hall,  if  you  meet  him  ? 

SirP,  1  will,  1  will;  Fll  go  and  look  for 
him  on  purpose.  [E,xiL 

Brisk,  So,  now  they  are  all  gone,  and  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  practise. — Ah !  my  dear 
lady  Froth!  she's  a  most  engaging  creature, 
if  she  virere  not  so  fond  of  that  damn'd  cox- 
combly  lord  of  hers;  and  yet  I  am  forc'd  to 
allow  him  wit  too,  to  keep  in  with  him.  No 
matter;  she's  a  woman  of  parts,  and,  'egad, 
parts  will  carry  her.  She  said  she  would  fol- 
low me  into  the  gallery.  Now,  to  make  my 
approaches— llem,  hem!  Ah!  ma  —  f/iow] 
dam! — Plague  on't,  why  should  I  disparage 
my  parts  by  thinking^  what  to  say?  None  but 
diill  rogues' think :  witty  men,  like  rich  fellows, 
are  always  ready  for  all  expenses;  while  your 
blockheads,  like  poor  neecly  scoundrels,  are 
forc'd  to  examine  their  stock,  and  forecast  the 
charges  of  the  day.  Here  she  comes;  I'll  seem 
not  to  see  her,  and  try  to  win  her  with  a 
new  airy  invention  of  my  own,  hem ! 

[Sings,  vpaOdng  about 

Enter  Ladt  Froth. 
Tm  sick  with  love,  ha,  ha,  ha !  pr'^thee  come 
cure  me — I'm  sick  with,  etc — O,  ye  powers! 
O,  my  lady  Froth,  my  lady  Froth,  my  lady 
Froth !  Heigho,  break  heart!  Gods,  I  thanlE 
you.  [Stcmds  musing  ppith  his  arms  across, 
LadfF,  O  heaven's,  Mr.  Brisk!  what's  the 
matter? 

Bsisk,  My  lady  Froth!  your  ladyship's  most 
humble  servant. — ^The  matter,  madam  ?  nothing. 


t^n  IV. 

madam;  nothing  at  all,  *egad:  1  was  iatten 
into  the  most  agreeable  amusement  in  the  whole 
province  of  contempl.ition,  that's  ail. — Hi  seem 
to  conceal  my  passion,  and  that  will  look  like 
^respect  [Asidt. 

LadyF,  Bless  me,  why  did  yon  call  out 
upon  me  so  loud? 

Brisk,  O  Lord !  I,  madam  ?  I  beseech  jov 
ladyship,  when? 

Ladj  F.  Just  now,  as  I  came  in.  Bless  me, 
why  don't  you  know  it? 

Brisk,  Not  I,  let  me  perish;  but  did  I? 
strange  \  I  confess  your  ladyship  was  in  mr 
thoujjhts ;  and  I  was  in  a  sort  of  dream,  iksl 
did  in  a  manner  represent  a  very  pirasine ob- 
ject to  my  imagination:  but — but  didliadced? 
— To  see  how  love  and  murder  will  out!  Bil 
did  I  really  name  my  lady  Froth? 

Ladjr,  F,  Three  times  aloud,  as  I  Iotc  Id- 
lers. But  did  you  talk  of  love  ?— O,  Painai- 
sus!  who  would  have  thought  Mr.  BriskcoiU  , 
have  been  in  love?  ha,  ha,  ha!  O'  heaTcii\ 
I  thought  you  could  have  no  mistress  hut  ibe 
nine  muses. 

Brisk,  No  more  I  have,  Vgad,  for  I  adoit 
'em  all  in  your  ladyship.    Let  me  perish,  I  ' 
don't  know  whether  to  be  splenetic  or  aiiy 
upon't;  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  can  tell  wbetli- 
er  I  am  glad   or  sorry,  that  your  ladyship 
has  made  trie  discovery.  | 
Ladjr  F,  O  be  merry,  by  all  means.— Priooe  { 
Volsciiis  in  love!    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk,  O,  barbarous,  to  turn  me  into  ridi-  ; 
cule!  yet,  ha,  ha,  ha,  the  deuce  take  me,  1 
can't  lielp  laughing  myself,  ha,  ha,  ha!  yel,  | 
by  heaven's,  I  have  a  violent  passion  for  yoar  | 
ladyship,  seriously.  * 
Ladjr F,  Seriously?  ha,  ho,  ha! 
Brisk.  Seriously,  ha,  ha,  ha!  'Gad,  I  have, 
for  all  I  laugh. 

LadjF,  lla,  ha,  ha!    What  d'ye  think  I 
laugh  at?  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Brisk,  M«  'egad;  ha,  ha!  \ 
Ladjr  F,  No ;  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  doal  ! 
lau^h  at  myself;  for,  hang  me,  if  1  have  ii«t  ' 
a  violent  passion  for  Mr.  Brisk;  ha,  ha,  ba!  { 
Brisk,  Seriously? 
LadyF,  Seriously;  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Brisk,  That's  well  enough,  let  me  pemb; 
ha,  ha,  ha!    O,  miraculous!  what  a  bapp^ 
discovery !  Ah,  my  dear  charming  lady  Frotfr 
Ladjr  F^  Oh,  my  adored  Mr.  Brisk! 

[Thej  etfiirau,  I 

Enter  Lord  Froth. 
LordF,  The  company  are  all  ready.— Hotr 
now  ? 

Brisk,  Zoons,  madam,  there's  my  lonL 

[Apart  to  her.  ] 
LadyF.  Take  no  notice;  but  observe  im  ! 
[Aside"]  Now  cast  off*,  and  meet  me  at  tkt 
lower  end  of  the  room,  and  then  join  haadi 
again.  I  could  teach  my  lord  this  dance  pv- 
ely;  but  I  vow,  Mr.  Brisk,  I  canH  teU  ho^ 
to  come  so  near  any  other  man. — Oh|  kcrei 
my  lord;  now  you  shall  see  roe  do  it  vilb 
him.     [Thejr  pretend  to  practise  pari  of  • 
Country  Dance. 
LordF.  Oh,  I  see  there'j  no  harm  yet;  Ml 
don't  like  this  familiarity.  [^^^^ 
Lady  F.  Shall  you  and  I  do  cpr  close  da^ 
to  show  Mr.  [ftrajklbyQjOCfgi^orrf  Frm 
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I/irdP.  No»  dear,  do  il  with  Mm.  iTirtae?  D*ye  iee  here?  nSWatfcAtfj  Letter 
Lad/F,  rU  do  it  with  him,  my  lord,  when       in  anger^  Look,  read  it! — *Gad*$  my  life, 


yoo  ««  out  of  the  way. 

Britk.  That's  good,  'e^ad,  that'i  ffood ;  deuce 
take  ne,  I  can  hardly  hold  laughing  in  hi< 
iace.  .  [Aside. 

LordF,  Any  other  time,  my  dear;  or  we'll 
daoce  it  Lelow. 

Led/F,  With  all  my  heart 

Brisk,  Come,  my  lord,  Fll  wait  on  yon. — 
Mj  cbamiing  witty  angel ! 

[Apiurt  to  Lady  Forth. 

Lady  F,  We  shall  have  whispering  time 
Moagb,  you  know,  since  we  are  partners. 

\Apart,  and  exeunt 

Be-enter  Ladt  Pliant  and  Carxuss. 

LadjrP.  O,  Mr.  Careless,  Mr.  Careless,  Pm 
raia'd,  Tm  undone. 

Care.  What*s  the  matter,  madam  P 

Ladjr  P.  O  the  unluckieIC  accident!  Fm 
ifraid  I  shanH  live  to  tell  it  you. 

Care.  Ueaveil  forbid!  What  is  it? 

Lady  P.  Tm  in  such  a  fright;  the  strangest 
(■aodtfT  and  premunire!  rm  all  orer  in  a 
nivenal  mtation. — O  your  letter,  your  letter ! 
Bj  ao  iiniortunale  mistake,  I  have  given  sir 
ml  your  letter  instead  of  his  own.* 

Care,  That  was  unlucky. 

LadfP,  O,  yonder  he  comes  reading  of  it; 
rtep  io  here,  and  advise  me  quickly,  before 
ke  sees.  [Exeunt. 

Be-enter  Sir  Paul  Puart,  jtiA  the  Letter. 

Sir  P.  O  Providence,  what  a  conspiracy 
bvc  I  discovered; — but  let  me  see  to  make 
m  end  on't.  [Heads]  Hum'-^A/ter  supper  in 
\he  wardrobe  bj  the  gallery.  If  sir  Paul 
iftouid  surprise  us,  I  have  a  commission 
from  him^  to  treat  ivitli  you  about  the  very 
■w^ter  of  fact— Mailer  of  fact !  very  pretty ; 
it  seems  then  Vm  conducing  'to  my  own  dis- 
konour:  why  this  is  the  very'  traitorous  posi- 
tion oi'  takiDff  up  arms  by  my  authority  against 
mj  person!  VVcII,  let  me  see.  [Reads]  Till 
men  I  languish  in  expectation  of  my  a- 
iored  charmer. — Dying  Ned  Cariless. — 
'Gadsbad,  would  that  were  matter  of  fact  too ! 
pie  and  be  <lamn*d,  for  a  Judas  Maccabeus, 
md  kcariot  both.  O  friendship !  what  art  thou 
bnt  a  Dame!  Henceforward  let  no  man  take 
\  friend  into  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  for  if 
K  does^O,  we  know  what  will  follow,  from 
ue  example  of  sir  Paul  Pliant,  and  his  bosom 
md,  Ned  Careless.    Have  1  for  this  been 

E>ion*d  night  after  night  for  three  years  past? 
re  I  approached  the  marriage  bed  witn  re- 
vttence,  as  to  a  sacred  shrine,  and  must  1 
^  find  it  polluted  by  foreign  iniquity?  O, 
■y  lady  Pliant,  you  were  chaste  as  ice;  but 
are  melted  now,  and  false  as. water!  But 
"t>Tidence  has  been  constant  to  nie  in  dis-. 
oavenn^  this  conspiracy ;  still  I  am  beholden 
to  Providence:  if  it  were  »iol  for  Providence, 
poor  sir  Paul,  thy  heart  would  break. 

Ke-enter  Lady  Pliant. 
^J^y  P.  So,  sir,  I  see  you  have  read  the 
fetter,— Well,  now,  sir  Paul,  what  do  you 
wok  of  your  friend  Careless?   Has  he  been 

v^eaeherous?  or  did  you  give  bis  insolence  a,uwvciicA  arc  ucrv:  maw.  i 
^^^'Ut  to  make  trial  of  your  wife*s  suspected  |  and  more  mirar^iluul^'llii^ 


if  1  thought  it  were  so,  I  would  this  moment 
renounce  all  communication  with  you.  Un- 
grateful monster!  He?  is  it  so?  Ay,  I  see  il; 
a  plot,  upon  my  honour:  your  guilty  cheeks  ' 
confess  it.  Oh,  where  shall  wrongM  virtue  fly 
for  reparation  ?   Fll  be  divorced  this  instant 

Sir  P.  *Gadsbud^  what  shall  I  say?  tbis  is 
the  strangest  surprise!  [Aside]  Why,  1  don*t 
know  any  thing  at  an;  nor  I  don*t  know 
whether  there  be  any  thing  at  all  in  the  world 
or  no. 

Lady  P.  I  thought  I  sbould  try  you,  false 
man.  1,  that  never  <ltssembled  in  my  life,  yet, 
to  make  trial  of  you,  pretended  to  like  that 
monster  of  iniquity.  Careless;  and  found  out 
that  contrivance,  to  let  you  see  this  letter, 
which  now  I  find  was  of  your  own  inditing, 
I  do,  heathen,  I  do!  See  my  face  no  more; 
ril  be  divorced  presently. 

Sir  P.  O  strange,  what  will  become  of  me? 
— l*m  so  amazed,  and  so  overjoyM,  so  afraid, 
and  so  sorry.  But  did  you  give  me  this  letter 
on  purpose?  he?   Did  you? 

Lady  P.  Did  I?  Do  ^ojx  doubt  me,  Turk, 
Saracen?  I  have  cousin  that's  a  proctor  in 
the  Commons ;  1*11  go  to  him  instantly.  [Going. 

Sir  P.  Hold,  stay,  1  beseech  your  ladyship 
— Pm  so  overjoyed—stay,  PII  confess  all. 
Lady  P.  What  will  you  confess,  Jew? 
Sir  P.  Why  now,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  had  no  hand  in  this  letter.   Na]^,  hear  me, 
I  beseeoh  your  Iad3'ship,  the  devil  take  me 
now,  if  he  did  not  go  beyond  my  commission. 
If  I  desired  him  to  do  any  more  than  speak 
a  good  word  only  just  for  me,  *gadshud,  only 
for  poor  sir  Paul,  Pm  an  Anabaptist  or  a  Jew, 
or  what  you  please  to  call  me. 
Lady  P.  VVhy,  is  not  here  matter  of  fad? 
Sir  P.  Ay;  but  by  your  own  virtue  and 
continency,  that  matter  of  fact  is  all  his  own 
doing.  I  confess  1  had  a  great  desire  to  have 
some  honours  conferred  upon  me,  which  lay 
all  in  your  ladyship's  breast;  and  he  being  a 
well-spoken  man,  I  desired  him  to  intercede 
for  m^* 

Lady  P.  Did  you  so,  presumption?  Ob,  he 
comes,  he  comes;  1  cannot  bear  his  sight 

[ExU. 

Reenter  Carblbss. 
Care.  Sir  Paul,  Pm  glad  Pve  met  with  you. 
— 'Gad,  I  have  said  all  1  could,  but  can  t  pre- 
vail.   Then  my  friendship  to  you  has  carried 
me  a  little  further  in  tbis  matter-^ 

Sir  P.  Indeed!  Well,  sir-- PII  dissemble 
with  him  a  little,  [Aside. 

Care.  Why,  faith,  I  have  in  my  time  knovm 
honest  gentlemen  abused  by  a  pretended  coy- 
ness in  their  wives,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  try 
ray  lady*s  virtue:  and  when  I  could  not  pre- 
vail for  you,  *gad,  I  pretended  to  be  in  love 


ail  for  you,  gad,  1  pretended  to  be  in  love 
nyself;  but  all  in  vain;  she  would  not  hear 
word  upon  that  suhiect:  then  1  writ'  a  let- 
ter to  her;  I  don*t  know  what  effect  that 
will  have,  but  Pll  be  sure  to  tell  you  when  I 
do;  though,  by  tbis  light,  I  believe  her  virtue 
is  impregnable. 

Sir  P.  O  Providence,  Providence  !  what  dis- 
coveries are  herf  made !  yY^yf|4lK4\*£^****'* 
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£AcT  IV. 


way 


of 


Care.  What' do  you  mean? 

Sir  P.  I  can't  tell  you  J  I'm  so  OTerjoy ed  ; 
come  along  with  me  to  my  lady;  1  can't 
contain  myself;  come,  my  dear  friend. 

Ccwe,  5o,  so,  so!  this  dlfTiculty's  over. 

\Aside,  and  exeunt 

Re-enter  Mellefont,  with  Maskwell. 

Mel,  Maskwell,  I  have  been  looking  for 
you ;  'lis  within  a  C[uarler  of  ei^ht. 

Mask,  My  lady  is  just  gone  into  my  lord's 
closet ; '  you  had  best  steal  into  her  chamber 
before  slie  comes,  and  lie  concealed  there; 
otherwise  she  may  lock  the  door  when  we 
are  together,  and  you  not  easily  get  in  to  sur~ 
prise  us. 

AleL  He!  Jrou  say  true. 

Mask.  You  bad  l^est  make  haste ;  for,  after 
she  has  made  some  apology  to  the  company 
for  her  own  and  my  lord's  absence  all  this 
while,  she'll  retire  to  her  chamber  instantly. 

Mel.  I  go  this  moment.  Now,  fortune,  I 
deiy  thee.  [Exit^ 

mask.  I  confess  you  may  be  allowed  to  be 
secure  in  your  own  opinion :  the  appearance 
is  very  fair;  but  I  have  an   after-game  to^ 
play  that  shall  turn  the  tables ;  and  her«  come 
the  man  that  I  must  manage. 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood. 
Lord  T,  M*iskwell^  you  are  the  man  I  wish'd 
to  meet. 

Mask.  I  am  happy  to  be  in  the 
your  lordship's  commands. 

Lord  T.  1  have  always  found  you  prudent 
and  careful  in  any  thing  that  has  concern'd 
roe,  or  my  family. 

Mask.  I  were  a  villain  else.  I  am  bound 
by  duty  and  gratitude,  and  my  own  inclina- 
tion, to  be  ever  your  lordship^  servant. 

Lord  T.  Enough ;  you  are  my  friend ; 
know  it:  yet  there  has  been  a  thing  in  your 
knowledge,  which  has  concerned  me  nearly, 
that  you  have  concealed  from  me, 

Mask.  My  lord  ! — 

Lord  T.  Nay,  I  excuse  your  friendship  to 
my  unnatural  nephew  thus  far;  but  I  know 
you  have  been  privy  to  his  impious  designs 
upon  my  wife.  This  evening  she  has  told  me 
all:  her  good  nature  concealed  it  as  long  as 
it  was  possible;  but  he  perseveres  so  in  yil 
lany,  that  she  has  told  me,  even  you  were 
weary  of  dissuading  him. 

Mask.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  I  can't  make 

rou  an  answer:  this  is  an  occasion  in  which 
would  not  willingly  be  silent. 
Lord  T,  I  know  you  would  excuse  him; 
and  I  know  as  well  that  you  can't. 

Mask.  Indeed  I  was  in  hopes  it  had  been 
a  youthful  heat,  that  might  have  soon  boiled 
over;  but — 

Lord  1\  Say  on< 
Mask.  I  have  nothing  mqrc  to  say,  my  lord, 
but  to  express  my  concern  $  for  I  think  his 
frenzy  increases  daih*. 

Lord  T.  How  ? —  Give  me  but  proof  of  it, 
ocular  proof,  that  I  may  justify  my  dealing 
with  him  to  the  world — and  share  my  fortunes. 

Mask.  O,  my  lord,  consider  that  is  hard: 
besides,  time  may  work  upon  him.    Then  for 


me  do  to  it!  I  have  professed  an  everlasting 
friendship  to  him* 


Lord  T.  lie  is  your  friend-^and  wbat  am  I? 

Mask.  I  am  answered. 

Lord  T.  Fear  not  his  displeasure;  I  will 

{>ut  you  out  of  his,  and  fortune's  powtr:  and, 
or  that  thou  art  scrupulously  honest,  1  will 
secure  thy  fidelity  to  nim,  and  give  my  ho- 
nour never  to  own  any  discovery  that  yea 
shall  make  me. — Can  you  give  me  a  demoa- 
strative  proof?  speak. 

Mask,  I  wish  1  could  noL  To  be  plain,  my 
lord,  I  intended  this  evening  to  have  tried  all 
arguments  to  dissuade  hiih  from  a  design, 
which  I  suspect;  and  if  1  had  not  succeeded, 
to  have  informed  your  lordship  of  what  I  knew. 

LordT.  1  thank  you.  What  is  the  villain's 
purpose? 

Mask.  He  has  owned  nothing  to  me  of  late; 
and  what  I  mean  now  \9  only  a  bare  suspi- 
cion of  my  own. — If  your  lordship  will  meet 
me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hence — there — in 
that  lobby  by  my  lady's  bed-chamber,  1  shall 
be  able  to  tell  you  more. 

Lord  T.  I  will. 

Mask.  My  duty  to  your  lordship  makes  me 
do  a  severe  piece  of  justice. 
•   LordT,  1  will  be  secret,  and  reward  your 
honesty  beyond  your  hopes.  [Ejceuni 

Scene  U.-^Ladt  Touchwood's  Bed-chamber. 

Enter  Mellefont, 

Met  Pray  heaven  my  aunt  keep  touch  with 
her  assignnlion. — O,  that  her  lord  were  hut 
sweating  behind  this  hanging,  With  the  expec- 
tation of  what  I  shall  see! — Hist,  she  comes. 
Little  does  she  think  what  a  mine  is  just  ready 
to  spring  under  her  feet. — But  to  my  post. 

{Reiires. 

Enter  Lady  Touchwood. 
Ladf  T.  'Tis  eight  a'clock:  methipks  I  should 
have  found  him  here.    ^Vho  does  not  pre- 
vent the  hour  of  love,  outstays  the  time;  itx, 
to  be  duly  punctual,  is  too  slow. 


EnUr  Maskwell. 
I  was  accusing  you  of  neglect. 

Mask.  I  confess  you  do  reproach  me 
I  sec  you  here  before  me;  but  His  fit  1  should 
be  still  behindhand,  still  to  be  more  and  more 
indebted  to  your  goodness. 

Lady  T.  You  can .  excuse  a  fault  too  well 
not  to  have  been  to  blame:  a  ready  answer 
shows  you  were  prepared. 

Mask.  Guilt  is  ever  at  a  loss,  and  coofn- 
sion  waits  upon  it;  when  innocence  and  hold 
truth  are  always  ready  for  expression. 

LadfT.  Not  in  love:  words  are  the  weak 
support  of  cold  indifference :  love  has  no  lan- 
guage to  be  heard. 
Mask.  Excess  of  joy  has  made  me  stupid. 
Thus— 

Lndf  T.  Hold,  let  me  lock  the  door  first. 

[Goes  to  the  Door, 

Mask.  That  I  did  suppose.   Twas  well  I 

leA  the  private  passage  open.  [AMe. 

LndyT.  So,  that's  safe., 

Mask,  And  so  may  all  your  pleasures 

and  secret  as  this  kiss. 

Mel.  \ Leaps  oat'].  And  may  all  treacherf 

be  thus  discovered*  r^r^r^\r> 

  ^OO^V^^j^i^ 


LadfT,  Ahl^igiti^^dby^ 


^ACT  V.   SCEMB  1.] 

MeL  TilUio!  [Offers  to  draw. 

Mask.  Nay^  then  tliere's  but  one  way.  [Runs  ouL 
MeL  Say  you  so?  Were  you  provided  for 
an  escaper  Hold,  madam,  you  have  no  more 
holes  to  your  burrow.  Fli  stand  between  you 
and  tbis  sally-port. 

Lady  T.  dbame,  grief,  and  ruin  haunt  tbee 
for  Ibis  deceit: — O!  I  could  rack  myself,  play 
the  Tuhure  to  my  own  heart,  and  f^^^  it 
piecemeal,  for  not  boding  to  me  this  misfortune ! 
Me/.  Be  patient.  ' 
Lad^  T.  Patient! 

MeL  Consider  I  bare  you  on  the  book;  you 
will  but  flounder  ^'ourself  a-weary,  and  be 
nevertheless  my  prisoner. 

tadj'  T.  rif  bold  my  breath  and  die,  but 
ni  be  free. 

MeL  O  madam,  bave  a  care  of  dying  un- 
prepared. I  doubt  you  have  some  unrepented 
sins  that  may  bang  neavy  aqd  retard  your  flight. 

Ladj  T.  VVbat  shall  I  do?  whither  shall  I 
turn? — Hold  in,  my  passion,  and  fall,  fall  a 
Hllle,  thou  swelling  heart!  Let  me  baye  some 
intemiission  of  this  rage,,  and  one  minute's 
coolness  to  dissemble.  [Aside.  IVeeps. 

MeL  You  have  been  to  blame.  I  like  those 
tears,  and  hope  they  are  of  the  purest  kind — 
penitential  tears. 

Ladjr  T,  Of  the  scene  was  shifted  quick 
before  me;  I  had  not  time  to  thihk;  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  monster  in  the  glass,  and 
now  I  find  His  myself.  Can  you  have  mercy 
to  forgive  the  faults  I  have  imagined,  but  never 
put  in  practice? — O  consider,  consider  how 
fatal  you  have  been  to  me,  you  have  already 
killed  the  quiet  of  this  life.  The  love  of  you 
was  the  first  wandering  fire  that  e'er  misled 
my  steps;  and  while  I  had  only  that  in  view, 
1  was  betrayed  into  untbought~of  ways  of  ruin. 

MeL  May  1  believe  this  true? 

JLadjr  T.  O,  be  not  cruelly  incredulqus.  How 
can  you  doubt  these  streaming  eyes?  Keep 
the  severest  eye  o'er  all  my  future,  conduct; 
and  if  I  once  relapse,  let  me  not  hope  for- 
giveness: 'twill  ever  be  in  your  power  to  ruin 
me.  My  lord  shall  sign  to  your  desires;  I 
will  myself  create  your  happiness,  and  Cynthia 
shall  this  night  be  your  bride — do  but  conceal 
my  failings,  and  forgive.  [Kneels. 

MieL  Upon  such  terms,  I  will  be  ever  yours 
in  every  honest  way. 

Ladj  T,  Eternal  blessings  thank  you! 

Rc'-enter  Maskwell,  wWi  Lord  Touchwood. 

Mask.  I  have  kept  my  word.  He's  here; 
but  I  must  not  be  seen. 

[Apart  to  Lord  Touchppood,  and  exit. 

Ladj  T.  Ha!  my  lord  listening;  then  all's 
my  own.  [Aside. 

MeL  Nay,  I  beseech  you  rise. 

Lady  T.  Never,  never!   I'll  grow  to  the 

rund,  be  buried  quick  beneath  it,  e'er  III 
consenting  to  such  a  sin  as  incest!  un- 
natural incest!  [Aloud. 
MeL  Ha! 

Lady  T.  O  cruel  man !  will  you  not  let  me 
^o?  ril  forgive  all  that's  past  O  heaven,  you 
will  not  force  me! 

Lard  T.  Monster!  dog!  your  life  shall 
ws^mex  tliis. 

[Draws,  and  runs  at  Mellefont; 
is  held  by  Lady  Touct^ood* 
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Lady  T.  O,  my  lord!  hold,  hold,  for  mer- 
cy's sake! 

MeL  Confusion!  my  uncle! — O  the  cursed 
sorceress ! 

Lady  T,  Moderate  your  rafe,  good  my  lord ! 
he's  mad,  alas!  he's  mad;  indeed  be  is,  my 
lord,  and  knows  not  what  he  does.  See  how 
wild  he  looks! 

Mel.  By  heaven.  Were  senseless  not  to  be 
mad,  and'^see  such  witcbcralL 

LadyT.  My  lord,  youhearbim;  he  talks  idly. 

Lord  T.  Hence  from  my  sight,  thou  living 
infamy  to  my  name!  When  next  1  see  that 
face,  ill  write  villain  in't  with  my  sword's  point. 

MeL  Now,  by  my  soul,  1  will  not  go  till  I 
have  made  known  my  wrongs;  nay,  till  I  have 
made  known  yours,  which,  if  possible,  are 

freater— though  she  has  all  the  host  of  hell 
er  servants. 

Lady  T.  Alas,  he  raves!  talks  very  poetry! 
For  heaven's  sake,  away,  my  lord ;  he'll  either 
tempt  you  to  extravaganc'  ,  or  commit  some 
himself. 

MeL  Death  and  furies!  will  you  not  hear 
me?  Why,  she  laughs,  grins,  points  at  you, 
makes  you  her  mark  of  insult  and  derision. 

[As  Lady  Touchwood  is  going,  she 
turns  back  and  smiles  at  him. 
Lord  T.  1  fear  he's  mad  indeed.  Let's  send 
Maskwell  to  him. 

MeL  Send  him  to  her. 
Liidy  T.  .Come,  come,  good  my  lord;  my 
heart  aches  so,  I  shall  faint  if  I  stay. 

[Exeunt  Lord  and  Lady  Touchwood. 
MeL  O,  I  could  curse  my  stars,  fate,  and 
chance;  all  causes  and  accidents  of  fortune  in 
this  life!  But  to  what  purpose?  They  talk  of 
sending  Maskwell  to  me;  I  never  had  more 
Qeed  of  him.    But  what  can  he  do?  Imagi- 
nation cannot  form  a  fairer  or  mqre  plausible 
design  than  this  of  his,  which  has  miscarried. 
O,  my  precious  aunt!   I  shall  never  thrive, 
without  I  deal  with  the  devil  or  another  woman. 
Women,  like  flames,  have  a  destroying  power, 
Ne'er  to  be  quench'd,  till  they  themselves  devour. 

[ExiL 

ACT  V. 

Scuvn  I. — The  GaJlery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 
House. 

Enter  Ladt  Touchwood  and  Maskwell. 

LadyT.  Was'l  not  lucky? 

Jffosk.  Lucky!  fortune  is  your  own,  and 
'tis  her  interest  so  to  be;  I  believe  you  cai| 
control  her  power,  and  she  fears  it;  though' 
chance  brought  my  lord,  'twas  your  own  art 
that  turned  it  to  advantage. 

Lady  T.  'TIS  true,  it  might  have  been  my 
ruin;  but  yonder's  ray  lord;  I  believe  hes 
coming  to  find  you;  111  not  be  seen.  [ExiL 

Mask.  So^l  I  durst  not  own  my  introoucing 
my  lord,  though  it  succeeded  well  for  her; 
for  she  would  have  suspected  a  design,  which 
I  should  have  been  puztled  to  excuse.  My 
lord  is  thoughtful;  Vl\  be  so  too;  yet  he  shall 
know  my  thoughts,  or  think  he  does. 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood. 
What  have  I  done? 

Lord  T.  Talkine  to  himself!  [Aside. 

Mcuk.  'Twas  honest;  and  shall  I  he  re- 
warded for  it?  Nd^it^tW^Vbtyy^Ui^fore 
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I  sfaauH:  nay,  ratber,  therefore  I  ought  not; 
for  it  rewards  itself. 

Lord  T,  Unequalled  Tirtue !  [^jdside. 

Mask,  But  should  it  be  known,  then  I  hare 
lost  a  friend.   Ha  was  an  ill  man,  ami  I  ba^e 

fained ;  for  balf  myself  1  lent  bim ,  and  that 
hayc  recalled;  so  1  have  served  myself:  and 
what  is  yet  better,  I  have  served  a  worthy 
lord,  to  whom  I  owe  myself. 

Lord  T,  Excellent  man !  [Aside, 
Metsk.  Yet  I  am  wretched.    O,  there  is  a 
secret  burns  within  this  breast,  which,  should 
it  once  blaze  forth,  would  ruin  all,  consume 
my  honest  character,  and  brand  me  with  the 
name  of  villain. 
XorrfJ:  Ha!  [Jside. 
Mask.  O,  should  it  once  be  known  I  love 
fair  Cynthia ,  all  this  that  I  have  done  would 
look  like  a  rivaPs  malice,  false  friendship-  to 
my  lord,  and  base  self  interest.  Let  me  perish 
first,  and  from  this  hour  avoid  all  sight  and 
speech;  and,  if  I 'can,   all  thought  of  that 
pernicious  beauty. 

rSeems  to  start  at  seeing  Lord  Touchivood, 
Lord  T,  Start  not!— let  guilty  and  dishonest 
souls  start  at  the  revelation  of  their  thoughts; 
but  be  thou  fixed,  as  is  thy  virtue.  Honest 
Maskwell!  thy  and  my  good  genius'  led  me 
hither:  mine,,  in  that  I  have  discovered  so 
much  manly  virtue;  thine,  in  that  thou  shall 
have  due  reward  of  all  thy  worth.  Give  me 
thy  hand:  my  nephew  is  the  alone  remaining 
branch  of  all  our  ancient  family ;  him  I  thus 
blofv  away,  and  constitute  thee  in  his  room, 
to  be  my  heir. 

Mask,  Now  fate  forbid — 
Lord  T.  No  more;  I  have  resolved.  The 
writings  are  ready  drawn,  and  wanted  nothing 
but  to  be  signed,  and  have  his  name  inserted: 
yours  will  ^11  the  blank  as  well  —  I  will  have 
no  reply.    Let  me  command  this  time,  for 
*tis  the  last  in  which  I  will  assume  authority: 
hereafter  you  shall  rule  where  I  have  power. 
Mask,  1  humbly  would  petition — 
LordT,  Is^t  for  yourself?  iMasktvelJ  pauses'] 
ni  hear  of  nought  for  any  body  else. 

Mask,  Then  witness,  heaven,  for  mc,  this 
wealth  and  honour  was  not  of  my  seeking; 
nor  would  I  build  my  fortune  on  another  s 
ruin;  I  had  but  one  desire. 

Lord  T.  Thou  shalt  enjoy  it  If  all  Fm 
worth  in  wealth  or  interest  can  purchase 
Cynthia,  she  is  thine.  Fm  sure  sir  PauPs  con- 
sent will  follow  fortune;  Fll  quickly  show  him 
which  way  that  is  going. 

Mask,  lou  oppress  me  with  boiint^r- 
LordT.  I  will  confirm  it,  and  rejoice  with 
thee.  [Exit, 
Mask,  This  is  prosperous  indeed!  NfYhy, 
let  him  find  me  out  a  villain:  settled  in  pos- 
session of  a  fair  estate,  and  full  fruition  of 
my  love,  Fll  bear  the  railings  of  a  losine 
gamester.  But  should  he  find  me  out  before; 
'tis  dangerous  to  delay.  Let  me  think— Should 
my  lorci  proteed  to  treat  openly  of  my  mar- 
riage with  Cynthia,  all  will  be  discovered, 
ana  Mellefont  can  be  no  longer  blinded.  It 
must  not  be.  Nay,  should  my  lady  know  it — 
ay,  then  were  fine  work  indeed!  her  fury 
would  spare  nothing,  though  she  involved 
herself  in  ruin.  No,  it  must  be  by  stratagem: 
I  must  deceive  Mellefont  once  more,  and  get 


ray  lord  to  consent  to  my  jprivatlB  roanan. 
menl.    He  comes  opportunely.    Now  will  ], 
in  my  old  way,  discover  the  vfhole  and  real 
truth  of  the  matter  to  him,  that  he  may  not  ■ 
suspect  one  word  on*t. 

No  mask,  like  open  truth,  to  cover  Hes; 

As  to  go  «aked  is  the  best  disguise. 

Enter  Mkllefokt. 

MeL  O,  Maskwell,  what  hopes?  I  am  con- 
founded in  a  mate  of  thoughts,  each  leading 
into  one  another,  and  all  ending  in  peqiieiitj. 
My  uncle  will  not  see  nor  hear  me. 

Mask.  No  matter,  sir;  don*l  trouble  your 
h^ad;  all*s  in  my  power. 

Mel.  How,  for  heaven*s  sake? 

Mask.  Little  do  you  think  that  your  aunt 
has  kept  her  word.  How  she  wrought  my 
lord  into  the  dotage  I  know  not;  but  he^s  gone 
to  sir  Paul  about  my  marriage  with  Cynthia, 
and  has  appointed  me  his  heir. 

MeL  The  devil  he  has!  What's  to  be  done? 

Mask.  I  batve  it:  it  must  be  by  stratagem; 
for  it*s  in  vain  to  make  application  to  hire. 
I  think  I  have  that  in  my  head  that  cannot 
fail.    Where's  Cynthia? 

Mel,  In  the  garden. 

Mask,  Let  us  go  and  consult  her.  My  life 
for  yours  I  cheat  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Lord  and  Ladt  Touchwood. 
Ladr  T,  Maskwell  your  heir,  and  marry 
Cynthia! 

Lord  T.  I  cannot  do  too  mnch  for  so  mudi 
merit. 

Ladj  T,  But  this  is  a  thing  of  too  great 
moment  to  be  so  suddenly  resolved.  Why 
Cynthia?  Why  must  he  be  married?  Is  there 
not  reward  enough  in  raising  his  low  fortune, 
but  he  must  mix  his  blood  with  mine,  and 
wed  my.  niece?  How  know  you  that  my 
brother  will  consent,  or  she?  Nay,  he  him- 
self, perhaps,  may  have  afifections  elsewhere. 

Lord      No ;  I  am  conduced  he  loves  her. 

Lcuiy  T,  Maskwell  love  Cynthia  ?  Impossible. 

Lord  T.  I  tell  you  he  confessed  it  to  me. 

LadjT,  Confusion!  how's  this?  \As\ie. 

Lord  T,  His  humility  long  stifled  his  pas- 
sion ,  and  his  love  of  Mellefont  would  have 
made  him  still  conceal  it;  but^  by  encourage- 
ment, I  wrung  the  secret  from  him:  and 
know,  he*s  no  way  to  be  rewarded  but  in  her. 
Fll  defer  my  further  proceedings  in  it  till  yon 
have  considered  it ;  but  remember  how  we  are 
both  indebted  to  him.  [Exit, 

Ladj  T,  Both  indebted  to  him!  Yes,  we 
are  both  indebted  to  him,  if  you  knew  afl. 
Villain!  Oh,  I  am  wild  with  lUs  surprise  of 
treachery!  it  is  impossible,  it  cannot  ne.~He 
love  Cynthia !  What,  have  I  keen  dupe  to  | 
his  designs;  his  property  only?  Now  I  see 
what  made  him  false  to  Mellefont  What 
shall  I  do?  How  shall  I  think?  I  cannot 
think.  All  rny  designs  are  lost,  my  love  va- 
sated,  my  revenge  unfinished,  and  fresh  cavse 
of  fury  urom  unthought-of  plagues. 

Enter  Sir  Paul  Pliant* 
SirP,  Madam — sister,  my  lady,  sister!  di4 
you  see  my  lady,  my  wife? 


her 
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nor  low: -r- whrre  can  she  be,  think  you? 

Ladf  T.  Where  she*s  serrio^  ^011  as  aU 
TOUT  sex  ought  to  be  served ,  making  you  a 
beasL  Don  t  you  know  that  youVe  a  fool, 
brother? 

Sir  P.  A  fool!  he,  he,  he!  youVe  merry — - 
No,  no,  not  I;  I  know  no  such  matter. 

Lad/  T.  Why  then  you  don't  know  half 
your  happiness. 

Sir  P,  That*s  a  jest,  with  all  my  heart,  faith 
and  troth.  But  harkye,  my  lord  told  me 
something  of  a  revolution  of  things;  I  don*t 
know  what  to  make  onH:  Vadsbud,  I  must 
consult  my  wife.  He  talks  of  disinheriting  his 
nephew,  and  1  don*l  know  what.  Look  you, 
sister,  1  must  know  what  my  girl  has  to  trust 
lOy  or  not  a  syllable  of  a  wedding,  ^gadsbud, 
to  show  you  that  I  am  not  a  fool. 

L»adjrT,  Hear  me: — consent  to  the  breaking 
olT  this  marriage,  and  the  promoting  any 
other,  without  consulting  me,  and  TU  renounce 
all  blood,  all  relation,  and  concern  with  you 
for  ever:  na^,  Fll  be  your  enemy,  and  pursue 
you  to  destruction;  Tit  tear  your  eyes  out, 
and  tread  vou  under  my  feet. 

Sir  P,  VVhy,  what^s  the  matter  now?  Good 
Lord,  what*s  all  this  for?  Pho,  here's  a  joke 
indeed. — VVhy,  whereas  my  wife? 

Lady  T.  With  Careless,  fool!  most  likel;^. 

Sir  P.  Of  i£  she  be  with  IVlr.  Careless  *lis 
well  enough. 

Ladjr  7*.  Fool,  sot,  insensible  ox!*  But 
remember  what  1  said  to  you,  or  you  had 
better  see  my  face  no  more;  by  this  light, 
you  had.  ^^oriL 

Sir  P.  You^rc  a  passionate  woman,  *gadsbud ; 
but,  to  say  truth,  all  our  family  are  choleric; 
I  aoi  the  only  peaceable  person  amongst  'em. 

{Exit 

Reenter  Msllrfont  and  Maskwbll,  ivith 
Cynthia. 

HfeL  I  know  no  other  way  but  this  be  has 
propose«' ,  if  you  have  love  enough  to  run  the 
venture. 

Cjrn.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  love 
enough,  but  I  find  I  have  obstinacy  enough 
to  /pursue  whatever  I  have  once  resolved,  and 
a  true  female  courage  to  oppose  any  thing 
glut  resists  my  will,  though  'twere  reason  itself 

Mask,  That's  right  Well,  I'll  secure  the 
writings ,  and  run  the  hasard  along  with  you. 

Cjrn,  But  how  can  the  coach  be  got  ready 
without  suspicion?  x 

Mask.  Leave  it  to  my  care ;  that  shall  be  so 
lar  firom  being  suspected,  that  it  shall  be  got 
ready  by  my  lord's  own  order. 

MeL  How? 

Mask,  Why,  I  intend  to  tell  niv  lord  the 
wliole  matter  of  our  contrivance,  that  s  my  way, 

Mel*  i  don't  understand  you. 

Mask,  Why,  I'll  tell  my  lord  I  laid  this 
plot  with  you  on  purpose  to  betray  you;  and 
fSksA  which  put  me  upon  it,  was  the  finding 
U  impossible  to  gain  the  lady  any  other  way 
but  in  the  hopes  of  her  marrying  you. 

MeL  So- 

Mask.  So! — why.  so:  while  you're  busied 
\u  snaking  yourself  ready,  I'll  wheedle  her 
ioto  the  coach,  and  instead  of  you,  borrow' 
mar  lord's  chaplain,  al&d  $0  run  with 

iir  vyself. 


Met  O,  I  conceive  yop:  you'll  tell  him  so. 
Mask,   Tell  him  so!  ay;  why  you  don't 

think  I  mean  to  do  so? 

MeL  No,  no;  ha,  ha!'  I  dare  swear  thou 

wilt  not« 

Mask,  Therefore,  for  our  further  security, 
I  would  have  you  disguised  like  a  parson, 
that,  if  my  lord  should  have  curiosity  to  peep, 
he  may  not  discover  you  in  the  coach,  but 
think  the  cheat  is  carried  on  as  he  would 
have  it. 

MeL  Excellent  Maskwell! 

Mask,  Well,  get  yourselves  ready,  and 
meet  me  in  half  an  hour,  yonder  in  my  hdy^s 
dressing-room:  I'll  send  tne  chaj>lain  to  you 
with  his  robes:  1  have  made  him  my  own, 
and  ordered  him  to  meet  us  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  St.  Al ban's;  there  we  will  sum  up  this 
account  to  all  our  satisfaction. 

Mel.  Should  I  becin  to  thank  or  praise  tliee, 
I  should  waste  the  little  time  we  have.  [Exit, 

Mask*  Madam,  you  will  be  ready? 

Cjrn,   I  will  be  punctual  to  the  minute. 

Mask.  Stay,  I  have  a  doubt.  Upon  second 
thoughts  we  had  better  meet  in  the  chaplain's 
chamber  here;  there  is  a  back  way  into  it,  so 
that  you  need  not  come  throush  this  door, 
and  a  pair  of  private  stairs  leading  down  to 
the  stables.   It  will  be  more  convenient. 

Cjrn,  I  9m  guided  by  you;  but  Mellefont 
will  mistake. 

Mask.  No,  no;  Fll  after  him  immediately, 
and  tell  him.  {Exit  Oynihial  Why,  qui  vult 
decipi  decipiatur.  'Tis  no  fault  of  mine;  I 
have  told  'em  in  plain  terms  how  ea«y  'tis  for 
me  to  cheat  'em;  and  if  they  will  not  hear 
the  serpent's  hiss,  they  must  be  stung  into 
experience  and  future  caution.^Now  to  pre* 
pare  my  lord  to  consent  to  this.  But  first,  I 
must  instruct  my  little  Levile;  he  promised 
me  to  be  within  at  this  hour.  Mr.  Saygrare, 
Mr.  Siiy grace! 

[Goes  io  the  Chnmber^oor,  and  knocks, 

Saj,  \Within'\  Sweet  sir,  I  will  but  pen 
the  last  line  of  an  acrostic,  and  Le  with  you 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  ejaculation ,  or  before 
you  can  — 

Mask,  Nay  ,  good  Mr.  Say^ace,  do  not 
prolong  the  time,  by  describing  to  me  the 
shortness  of  your  stay;  rather,  if  you  please, 
defer  the  finishing  of  your  wit,  and  let  us 
talk  about  our  business;  it  shall  be  tithes  in 
your  way. 

Enter  Saygrace. 

So/.  You  shall  prevail;  I  would  break  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  to  do  you  a  pleasure. 

Mask,  You  could  not  do  me  a  greater,  ex- 
cept the  business  in  hand.  Have  you  provided 
a  habit  for  Mellefont? 

Sajr,  I  have;  it  is  ready  in  my  chamber, 
together  witli  a  clean-starcned  band  and  cuf&. 

Mask,  Good.  Let  them  be  carried  to  him. 
Have  you  stitched  the  gown  sleeve,  that  he 
may  be  puuled,  and  waste  time  in  putting 
it  on? 

Sajr,  I  have;  the  gown  will  not  be  jpdued 
without  perplexity. 

Mask,  Meet  me  in  half  an  hour,  here  in 

Jrour  own  chamber.  Wheny  Cynthia  comes, 
et  there  be  no  ligb^tiJoidydOTfiftOgm,  that 
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she  may  not  disting;iiish  you  from  Mellefont. 
ni  urge  haste,  to  excuse  your  silence. 

Say.  You  have  no  more  commands? 

Mask,  None;  your  text  is  short. 

So/.  But  pilhy;  and  I  atiU  handle  it  with 
discretion.  [JExii, 

Mask.  It  will  be  the  first  you  have  so  served. 

Re-enttr  Lord  Touchwood. 

Lord  T,  Sure ,  I  was  born  to  be  controlled 
by  those  I  should  command!  my  ireiy  slaves 
will  shortly  give  me  rules  how  I  shall 
govern  them! 

Mask.  I  am  concerned  to  see  your  lordship 
discomposed. 

Lord  T,  Have  you  seen  my  wife  lately ,  or 
disobliged  her!* 

Mask,  No,  my  lord.  What  can  this  mean? 

\Aside, 

Lord  T,  Then  Mellefont  has  urged  some- 
body to  incense  her.  Something  she  has 
heard  of  you,  which  carries*  her  beyond  the 
bounds  of  palience. 

Mask,  This  I  feared,  \Aside\  Did  qot  your 
lordship  tell  her  of  the  honours  you  de- 
signed me? 

Lord  r.  Yes. 

Mask.  Tis  that:  you  know  my  lady  has  a 
high  spirit;  she  thinks  I  am  unworfy. 

Lord  T,  Unworthy!  Uis  an  ignorant  pride 
in  her  to  think  so.  Honesty  to  me  is  true 
nobility.  However,  'tis  my  will  it  shall  be  so, 
and  that  should  b^  convincing  to  her  as  much, 
as  reason.  Til  not  be  wife-ridden.  Were  it 
possible  it  should  be  done  this  night. 

Mask,'  Ha!  he  meets  my  wishes,  [j^sidel 
Few  things  are  impossible  to  willing  minds. 

Lord  T.  Instruct  me  bow  this  may  be  done, 
and  you  shall  see  I  want  no  inclination. 

Mask.  I  bad  laid  a  small  design  for  to- 
morrow (as  love  will  be  inventing),  which  1 
thought  to  communicate  to  your  lordship:  but 
it  may  be  as  well  done  to-night. 

Lord  T.  Here^s  company:  come  this  way, 
and  tell  me.  [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Ctnthia,  with  CaRSless. 
Care,  Is  not  that  he,  now  gone  out  with 
my  lord? 

Cyn,  I  am  convinced  there's  treachery.  The 
confusion  that  I  saw  your  father  in,  my  lady 
Touchwood's  passion,  with  what  imperfectly 
I  overheard  between  my  lord  and  her,  con> 
firm  me  in  my  fears.    Where's  Mellefont? 

Care,  Here  he  comes. 

Reenter  Mbllefoht. 

Cyn.  Did  Maskwell  tell  you  any  thing  of 
the  chaplain's  chamber? 

M^L  No,  my  dear.  Will  you  get  ready? 
The  things  ai;e  all  in  my  chamber;  I  want 
nothing  but  the  habit. 

Care,  You  are  betrayed,  and  Maskwell  is 
the  villain  1  always  thought  him. 

Cjrn.  When  you  were  eone,  he  said  his 
mind  was  changed;  and  bid  me  meet  him  in 
the  chaplain's  room,  pretending  immediately 
to  follow  you,  and  give  you  notice. 

Care.  There's  Saygrace  tripping  by  with  a 
bundle  under  his  arm.  He  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  Maskwell  means  to  i)se  bis  chamber;  let's 
in,  and  examine  hinf. 


Mel,  Tis  loss  of  time;  I  caAnot  think  kim 
false.         [Exeunt  Careless  and  MeUefoat 

Re-enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

Cjrn,  My  lord  musing!  [Aside. 

Lord  T.  He  has  a  quick  invention,  if  this 
were  suddenly  desi^<rd.  Yel,  he  says,  he  bad 
prepai*ed  my  chaplain  already. 

How's  this?  Now  I  fear,  indeed.  [Asiit, 

Lord  T,  Cynthia  here!  Alone,  fair  coiuio, 
and  melancholy. 

Cyn.  Your  lordship  was  thoughtful. 

Lord  T,  My  thoughts  were  on  serious  ba- 
siness,  not  worth  your  hearing.  - 

Cjrn,  Mine  were  on  treachery  cooccniiig 
you,  and  may  be  worth  your  hearing. 

Lord  T,  '^iVeacherj  concerning  me!  Pnf 
be  plain.    What  noijte? 

M€isk.  [VFithin'\  Will  you  not  hcarme? 

Lady  T.  [Within^  No,  monster!  traitor!  N* 

Cyn,  My  lady  and  Maskwe.'l !  This  maj  k 
lucky.  M^  lord,  let  me  entreat  you  to  stad 
behind  this  screen  and  listen;  perhaps  tlii 
chance  will  give  you  proof  of  what  j'ou  txm 
could  have  believed  from  my  susjiicions. 

[They  retire  behind Jhe  Screak 

Re-enter  Maskwell,  and  Lady  ToncHWOoij 
i»iih  a  Dagger,  \ 

Lady  T,  You  want  but  leisore  to  invat, 
fresh  falsehood,  and  soolh  me  to  a  foodbelitf 
of  all  your  fictions:  but  I  will  stab  the  Se 
that's  forming  in  yoUr  heart,  and  save  a  at 
in  pity  to  your  soul. 

Mask,  Sti*ike  then,  since  you  wilt  have  it  sfti 

LadyT,  Ha!  a  steady  villain  to  the  last! 

Mask,  Come,  why  do  you  daily  with  metbos? 

Lady  T,  Thy  stubborn  temper  shocks  n^^ 
and  you  knew  it  would.  This  is  cunning  afi; ' 
I  know  thee  well;  but  thou  shall  miss  tby  aifl. 

Mask.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

LadyT,  Ha!  do  you. mock  wiy  rage?  Tkm 
this  shall  punish  your  fond  rash  contm^j 
Again  smile  ?  Ana  such  a  smile  as  speaks  ^ 
ambiguity!  Ten  thousand  meanings  lurk  iftj 
each  corner  of  that  various  face;  O!  thattm 
were  written  in  thy  heart,  that  I  wilk  tkl| 
might  lay  thee  open  to  my  sight!  Bnt  tkiti 
'twill  be  too  late  to  know— Thou  hast,  ikat, 
hast  found  the  only  way  to  turn  my 
too  well  thou  knowest  my  jealous  soul 
never  bear  uncertainty.  Speak  then,  asd 
me!  Yet  are  you  silent?  0,1  am  vrif 
in  all  passions!  But  thus  my  anger 
[Weeps^  Here,  take  this  poniard |  for  my  vojfi 
spirits  famt,  and  I  want  strengtii  to  hoM  ic 
thou  hast  disarm'd  my  soul. 

(Giw  him  the  Daggir* 

Mask,  So,  'tis  well ;  let  your  wild  fury  katt 
a  vent:  and  when  you  have  temper  leil 

Lady  T,  Now,  now,  now  I  am  calm 
can  hear  you. 

Miisk.  Thanks,  my  invention;  and 
have  it  for  you.  [JsideJl  First,  tell  me 
urged  you  to  this  violence?  for  your  pasnM 
broke  in  such  imperfect  terms,  that  jet  I  Mi 
to  learn  the  cause. 

Lady  T,  My  lord  hims^f  surprised  me 
the  news,  yon  were  to  marry "Cyntkia; 
you  had  ovmed  your  love  to  him;  aai 
indulgence  would  asslit>^iito^^l^in  your 
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trne;  I  seem«<] ' bonsentin^  to  my  lord,  nay^ 
transported  with  the  blessing:  but  could  you 
think  that  I,  who  bad  been  happy  in  your 
IoT*d  embraces,  could  e'er  be  fond  of  an  in- 
feiipr  slavery? — No.  Yet,  though  !  dote  on 
each  last  favour  more  than  all  the  rest,  thoup^' 
I  would  give  jl  limb  for  every  look  you  cheaply 
throw  away  on  any  other  object  of  your  love, 
yet,  so  far  I  prize  your  pleasures  o^er  my 
own,  that  all  this  seeming  plot  that  I  have 
laid,  has  been  to  gratify  yoqr  taste,  and  cheat 
the  world  to  prove  a  ^ithful  rogue  to  you. 

Ladjr  T,  If  this  were  true ;  but  how  can  it  be  ? 

Mask,  I  have  so  contrived,  that  Mellefonl 
will  presently,  in  the  chaplain's  habit,  wait  for 
Cynthia  ia  your  dressing-room;  but  I  have 
pat  the  change  upbn  her,  that  she  may  be 
otherwise  employed.  Do  you  muffle  yourself, 
and  meet  him  in  her  stead.  You  may  go  pri- 
vately by  the  back  stairs,  and  unperceived; 
there  you  may  propose  to  reinstate  him  in  his 
uncle's  favour,  if  he  II  comply  with  your  desires. 
His  case  is  desperate,  anJ  t  believe  he'll  yield 
to  any  condiliovl:  if  not,  here,  take  this;  you 
may  employ  it  belter  than  in  the  heart  of  dne, 
who  is  nothing  when  not  yours. 

[Gwes  her  the  Detgger. 

Ijadjr  T.  Tboii  can^it  deceive  every  body : 
nay,  thoa  hast  deceived  me.  But  ^is  as  I 
would  wish. Trusty  villain!  I  could  wor- 
ship thee. 

Mask,  No  more.  —  It  wants  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  the  time;  and  iMellefont's  love  will 
carry  him  there  before  his  hour. 

Liadjr  T,  1  go,  I  fly,  incomparable  Mask- 
well  !  \Kt.U. 

Mask.  So!  This  was  a  pinch  indeerl!  My 
inTention  was  upon  the  rack,  and  made  dis- 
coTery  of  her  last  plot.  —  I  hope  Cyntbia  and 
my  chaplain  will  be  ready.  I'll  prepare  for 
the  exj^edition. 

P&rii!.   Cjnlhia  and  Lord  Touch- 
(Mfood  come  forward, 

Cjrn.  Now,  my  lord! 

Lord  T.  Astonishment  binds  up  my  rage! 
ViDany  upon  villany!  Heavens,  what  a  long 
track  of  dark  deceit  has  this  discovered !  I  am 
confounded  when  I  look  back,  and  want  a 
cJue  to  guide  me  through  the  various  mates 
of  unheard-of  treachery.  My  wife!— Oh,  tor- 
tare! — my  shame,  my  ruin! 

Cj^/I.  My  lord,  have  patience;  and  be  sen- 
sible how  great  our  hapjpiness  is,  that  this 
discovery  was  not  made  too  late^ 

Lord  T.  I  thank  you.  Yet  it  may  be  still 
too  late,  if  we  don\  presently  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  plots. — She'll  thmk  to  meet 
him  in  that  dressing-room:  was't  not  so?  And 
l^askwell  will  expect  you  in  the  cbaplain^s 
chamber.^For  once.  111  add  my  plot  too. — 
ftd  us  haste  to  find  out,  and  inform  my  nephew; 
•nd  do  you,  quickly  as  you  can,  bring  all 
Ife  <»>mpany  into  this  gallery. — I'll  expose  thi 
traitress  and  the  villain.  [SxeunL 

Me-crUer  Sm  Paul  Pliant,  fvilh  Lord  Frotb 
Lord  jP.  By  heavens,  I  have  slept  an  age 
Paul,  what  o'clock  is't?   Past  eight,  on 
conscience.  My  lady's  is  the  most  inviting 
and  a  slumber  there  is  the  prettiest 
ent! — ^But  where's  all  the  company? 
P.  The  company?   'Gadsbud,  I  don't 


know,  my  lord ;  bilt  here's  the  strangest  revo- 
lution! all  turned  topsy-turvy,  sis  I  bdpe  for 
Providence. 

Lord       O  heavei^s,  what's  the  matter? 
Where's  my  wife? 

Sir  All  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  iiure  as 
a  gun. 

Lord F*  How  do  you  mean?  My  wife? 

Sir  P,  The  strangest  posture  of  affairs! 

LordF,  What,  my  wife? 

Sir  P.  No,  no;  I  mean  the  family. — Your 
lady?  I  saw  her  go  into  the  warden  with 
Mr.  Brisk. 

Lord  F,  How,  where,  when,  what  to  do? 
Sir  P.  I  suppose  they  'have  been  laying  their 
heads  together. 
LordF  How? 

Sir  P,  Nay^  only  aboui  poetry,  I  stjppose, 
my  lord ;  making  couplets. 
Lord  F.  Couplets! 
SirP,  0>  here  they  come^« 

Enter  Lady  Froth  amd  Brisk. 

Brisk,  My  lord,  your  humble  servant;  sir 
Paul,  yours.— The  finest  night! 

Ladj^  F.  My  dear,  Mr.  Brisk  and  I  hare 
been  stargating  I  don*t  know  how  long. 

SirP,  Does  it  not  tire  your  ladyship?  Are 
ydu  not  weary  with  looking  up? 

Ladj  F,  O,  no;  I  love  it  violently.  —  My  ■ 
dear,  you're  melencJioly. 

Lord  F»  No,  my  dear,  I'm  hut  just  awake. 

Ladjr  F.  Snuff  some  of  my  spirit  of  hartshorn* 

Lord  F,  I've  some  of  my  own,  thank  you, 
my  dear.  ' 

Ladjr  F,  Well,  I  swear,  Mr.  Bnsk,  you 
understand  astronomy  like  an  old  Egyptian. 

Brisk,  Not  comparable  to  your  ladyship; 
you  are  the  very  Cynthia  of  the  skies,  and 
queen  of  stars. 

Ladjr  F,  That's  because  I  have  no  light, 
but  what's  by  reflection  from  you,  who  are 
the  sun. 

Brisk,  Madam,  you  have  eclipsed  me  quite, 
let  me  perish-;  I  canU  answer  that. 

Lodjr  F,  No  matter. — iiarkye,  shall  you  and 
I  make  an  almanac  togetner? 

Brisk.  With  all  my  soul.    Your  ladyship 

IS  made  me  the  man  in't  *)  already,  I'm  so 
full  of  the  wounds  which  you  have  given. 

Ladjr F.  O,  finely  taken!  I  swear  now  you 
are  even  with  me.  —  O  Parnassus!  you  have 
an  infinite  deal  of  wit. 

Sir  P.  So  he  has,  'gadsbud !  and  so  has  your 
ladyship. 

Re-^nter  Careless  and  Cynthia,  mth  Ladt 
Pliant. 

Ladjr  P,  You  tell  me  most  surprising  things. 
— Bless  me,  who  would  ever  trust  a  man?-- 
O,  my  heart  aches  for  fear  they  should  be  all 
deceitful  alike. 

])  Moorc'ff  Almanflc  )im  gnf  ■  rery  curion*  wood-cnt  of 
«  tiin ,  matked  wild  the  dirfercnl  ligns  and  pUiisli 
thit  goYcrn  llie  diU'erent  parla  of  the  i'tice  arid  bodj, 
•ccoiding  to  Arislolle't  FMiiognninj ,  ahd  he  thoa 
appears  lo  be  full  bf  wouaAf ;  Tor  iii«iance,  thk  fore- 
head if  gOTerned  hj  JHar»,  the  right  eye  is  under  the 
dominion  of  Half  the  lell  eye  Is  ruled  Ij  the  Afoon, 
the  right  ear  is  the  ta^e  ot  Jupiter,  the  left  of  Saturn, 
.  thn  tule  of  the  nose  is  claimed  iij  Vmua ,  and  J/cr- 
eury  seises  upon  the  month.  i^^/UIM^^f  A''"  Zodiao 
have  also  their  shate  fa  thiebg'VigiAdidyvS  f^nn  the 
Home  nf  ComniHna  nf  the  realm.  O 
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Care.  You  need  not  fear^  madam  {  you  hare 
charms  to  fix  inconstancy  ibel/. 

LeuijrP,  O  dear,  you  make  me  blush. 

Lord  jF.  Comei  my  dear,  shall  we  take  leave 
of  my  lord  and  lady? 

C/n.  They'll  wah  upon  your  lordship 
presently. 

La4x  Mr4  Brisk,  my  coacb  shall  set 
you  down. 

{Lady  Touchwood  shrieks  from  iviihin, 
AU.  What's  the  matter? 

Lady  Touchwood,  muffled  up,  runs  in  af- 
frighted; followed  4r  Lord  Toucbwood, 
dressed  like  a  Parson,  with  a  Dtigget 
in  his  Hand. 
Ladjr  T.  O,  IWbetrayed. — Sareme !  help  me ! 
Lord  T.  Now  what  evasion,  wicked  woman  ? 
LadjT.  Stand  off;  let  me  go.  [Exit. 
Lord  T.  Go,  and  thy  own  infamy  pursue 
thee! — You  stare,  as  you  were  all  amazed.  I 
don't  wonder  at  it;  but  too  soon^ou  will 
know  mine ,  and  that  won>an*s,  shame. 

[^Throws  off  his  Gown. 

Re-enter  MsLLsroNT,  disguised  in  a  Par- 
son^s  Habit,  with  two  Sertfants,  bringing 
in  Maskwell. 

Mel  Nay,  by  beaven,  you  shall  be  seen. 

£To  Maskwell]  Careless,  your  hand.-^Do  you 
old  down  your  head?  .[To  Maskwell]  Yes, 
I  am  yottr  chaplain.  Look  in  the  face  of  your 


injured  friend ,  thou  wonder  of  all  falsehood. 

.  [Throws  off  his  Disguite. 

Lord  T.  Are  yoU  silent,  hionster? 

Mel.  Good  heaveus!  how  I  believed  aal 
loved  this  man!  Take  him  hence,  for  he's  a 
disease  to  my  /Ight. 

Lord  T,  Secure  the  manifold  yiUain. 

[Sertfonts  take  MaskweU  off. 

Care,  Miracle  of  ingratitude ! 

Sir  P.  O  Providence,  Providence,  what  dli- 
coveries  are  here! 

Brisk.  This  is  all  Tery  surprising,  let  ne 
perish. 

Ladjr  F.  You  know  I  told  you  Saturn  lookd 
a  little  more  angry  than  usual. 

Lord  T.  We^il  think  of  punishment  at  lei- 
sure. But  let  me  hasten  to  do  justice,  k 
rewarding  virtue  and  wronged  inoocciee. 
Nephew )  I  hope  I  have  your  pardon,  uA 
Cynthia's. 

Mel.  We  are  your  lordship's  creatures* 
L^rd  Tk  And  be  each  other's  comfort.  I4 
me  joiii  your  hands.     Uninterrupted  kGft 
attend  you  both!    May  circling  joys  troll 
round  each  happy  year  of  your  long  lives!  i 
Let  secret  vUlany  from  hence  be  wani'4 
Howe'er  in  private  mischiefs  are  concen^ 
Torture  and  shame  attend  their  open  bif4 
Like  Tipers  in  tbe  breast,  base  treach'ry  liis»  J 
Still  gnawing  that  whence  first  it  did  arise; | 
No  sooner  bom,  but  the  Tile  parent  dies. ) 

Exeaat 
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Conedj  hj  W.  Congrcvr.  Aeled  al  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  1700.  .  This  vr»»  ihm  last  pUj  its  nlkor  wroiei  mi 
perhaps  ihc  best;  the  language  is  pare,  the  -wil  genuine,  the  characters  are  nalnra],  and  the  painUng  is  highly  iaahiiTj 
jet,  snch  is  the  strange  capricioosness  ar  public  taste,  thai,  notwithstanding  the  great  ana  deaerred  repitsties  ih^ 
auihor  had  acquired  by  his  three  former  comedies,  this  before  as  met  with  but  indifferent  success;  while  his  M* 
JUride,  a  piece  of  not  the  Iweulielh  part  of  its  merit,  was  iu  the  full  meridian  of  applaiue.  It  is  not  Terr  in| 
(says  Mr,  Baker)  that  this  testimonial  of  ^ant  of  judgment  in  the  audience  might  be  the  UoliTe  fnr  the  aalaor's 
the  staga  so  early;  forj^hough  he  was  at  that  time  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  above  twenty-screa  years  of 
lired  abou,t  twenty- nine^^ars  afterwards?  he  never  obliged  the  public  with  any  other  dramatic  piooe,  Tiaaa^  hM 
has  since  opened  the  eyes  of  the  town  to  its  perfections;  and  it  is  now  as  Creqaently  pcrfomiml  as  any  of  fci> 
play^.— Mr.  Baker's  memory  seems  to  have  failed  him  when  he  asserted,  that  Congrere  never  obliged  the  p«Uie 
any  dramatic  piece  after  this;  his  Judgment  0/ JiMria  was  performed  in  the  foUowiog  year;  and  kia  Stmd»,  ta* 
in  1707;  alid  these,  Uiuugh  not  verj  important  works*  are  still  dramatic  pieces* 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


7AIVA1L. 

MIRABELL. 

WlTVOUtD. 


PETULANT. 
SIR  WILFUL  WIT- 
WOULD. 


WAITWELL. 
LADY  WISBFORT. 
IftRS.  MILLAMAKT. 


MRS.  MARWOOD. 
MRS.  FAIEIALL. 
FOIBLB. 


SczviL,^ London. — The  Time  equal  to  that  of  the  Representation^ 


HmciRG.  I 
Footn^atdM^ 
I  tendamt* 

I 


Scene  L- 


ACT  1.  - 
-A  Chocolate  House. 


MiRABBLL  and  Fain  ALL,  rising  from  Cards, 
Betty  waiting. 

Mir.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  Mr.  Fainall. 

Pain,  Have  we  done? 

Mir.  What  you  please.  Fli  play  on  to 
entertain  you. 

Pain.  No,  Vll  give  you  your  retenge  another 
time,  when  you  are  not  so  indifferent;  you 
are  thinking  of  something  else  now,  and  play 


too  negligently;  the  coldness  of  a  losing 
ster  lessen!  the  pleasure  of  the  wi>JBer. 
no  more  play  with  a  man  that  ''■{''''f^ 
ill  fortune,  tnan  Td  make  love  to  a 
who  undervalued  the  loss  of  her  Teptti3tioB»l 
Mir.  You  have  a  taste  extremely  deW^I 
and  are  for  refining  on  your  pleasures.  i 
Fain.  Pi^ythee,  why  so  reserved?  SoMedm 
has  put  you  out  of  humour.  | 
Mir,  Not  at  all:  I  happen  lo  be  gravel** I 
day;  and  you  are  gVl    '    *  " 


Faiti, 
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rcUed  last  nighty  aAerlleiljou:  myfaircousm 
has  some  bumours  that  would  tempt  the  pa- 
tience of  a  stoic  What,  tome  coxcomb  came 
ia,  and  was  well  received  by  her,  while  you 
were  by? 

Mir.  Witwould  and  Petulant!  and  what 
was  worse,  her  aunt,  your  wife^s  mother,  my 
eril  genius;  or  to  sum  up  all  in  her  own 
name,  my  old  lad^  Wishfort  came  in. 

Fain,  O  there  it  is  then.  She  has  a  lasting 
passion  for  you»  and  with  reason.  What, 
then  my  wife  was  there? 

Mir,  Yes,  and  Mrs.  Marwood,  and  three 
or  four  more,  whom  I  never  saw  before. 
Seeing  me,  they  all  put  on  their  grave  faces, 
whispered  one  another,  then  complained  aloud 
of  the  Tapours,  and  after  fell  into  a  profound 
silence.  * 

Fain.  They  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  you, 

Mir.  For  which  reason  I  resolved  not  to 
stir.  At  last  the  good  old  lady  broke  through 
ber  painful  taciturnity,  with  an  invective  against 
long  Tisits,  I  would  not  have  understood  her, 
but  Millamanl  joining  in  the  argument,  I  rose, 
and  with  a  constrained  smile  tola  her,  1  thought 
nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  know  when  a  visit 
began  to  be  troublesome;  she  redden*d,  and  I 
withdrew,  without  expecting  her  reply. 

Sain.  You  were  to  blame  to  resent  what 
■be  spoke  only  in  compliance  with  her  aunt. 

Mir.  She  is  more  mistress  of  herself  than 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  such  resignation. 

Fain,  What !  though  half  her  fortune  de- 
pends updVi  her  marrying  with  my  lady^s 
approbation  ? 

Mir.  1  was  then  in  such  *a  humour,  that  I 
sbould  have  been  better  pleased  if  she  bad 
been  less  discreet. 

Fain.  Now  I  remember,  I  wonder  not  they 
were  weary  of  you;  last  night  was  One  of 
their  cabal  nights;  they  have  *em  three  thnes 
a  week,  and  meet  by  turns,  at  one  another's 
apartments!  where  they  come  together,  Hke 
the  coroner's  inquest,  ^)  to  sit  upon  the  mur- 
dei^d  reputations  of  the  week.  Vou  and  1  are 
ezdnded;  and  it  way  once  proposed  that  all 
tbe  male  sex  should  be  excepted;  but  some- 
body moved,  that,  to  avoid  scandal,  there  mi^fat 
be  one  man  of  the  community;  upon  which 
motion  Witwould  and  Petulant  were  enrolled 
members. 

Mir.  And  who  may  have  been  tbe  foundress 
of  this  sect?  My  lady  Wishfort,  1  warrant, 
who  publishes  her  detestation  of  mankind; 
andy  full  of  the  vigour  of  fifty-five,  declares 
for  n  friend  and  ratafia ;  and  let  posterity  shift 
for  itself,  she*U  breed  no  more. 

Fain.  Tbe  discovery  of  your  sham  addres- 
ses to  ber,  to  conceal  «your  love  to  her  niece, 
bas  provoked  this  separation;  had  you  dis- 
sembled better,  things  might  have  continued  in 
fkm  atate  of  nature, 

Mir.  I  did  as  much  as  man  could,  with  any 
nasonable  conscience;  I  proceeded  to  the 
▼err  last  act  of  flattery  with  ber,  and  was 
auilly  of  a  song  in  her  commendation.  Nay, 
1  got  a  friend  to  ]>ut  her  into  a  lampoon,  and 
compGment  ber  with  the  addresses  of  a  young 

i)  Tli«  baiineai  of  •  coroner  {eoronator)  U,  to  ■•••mbie 
IWcIto  of  the  iaIiabiUnU  of  the  porwh,  to  examine 
»ato  llie  canae  of  the  death  of  my  one  who  haa  bc/rn 
killed;  and  the  verdict  given  in  their  aittiag  in  caaes 
oC  Marder*  ia  of  very  frtat  weight  in  tho  afiair. 


fellow.  The  devifs  in*t  if  an  old  woman  is 
to  be  flatterM  farther.  But  for  the  discovery 
of  this  amour,  I  am  indebted  to  your  friena, 
or  your  wife's  friend,  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Fain,  What  should  provoke  her  to  be  your 
enemy,  unless  she  has  made  you  advances 
which  you  have  slighted  ?  Women  do  not 
easily  forgive  omissions  of  that  nature. 

Mir.  She  was  always  civil  to  me,  till  of  late  \ 
[  confess  I  am  not  one  of  those  coxcombs 
who  are  apt  to  interpret  a  woman^s  good 
manners  to  her  prejudice;  and  think  that  she 
who  does  not  refuse  *em  every  thing,  can 
refuse  *em  nothing. 

Fain.  You  are  a  gallant  man,  Mirabell;  and 
though  you  may  have  cruelty  enough  not  to 
answer  a  lady^s  advances,  you  have  too  much 
generosity  not  to  h%  lender  of  her  honour, 
let  you  speak  with  an  indifference  which 
seems  to  be  affected,  and  confesses  you  are 
conscious  of  A  negligence. 

Mir.  You  pursue  the  argument  with  a  distrust 
that  seems  to  be  unaffected,  and  confesses  you 
are  conscious  of  a  cpncem  for  which  the 
lady  is  more  indebted  to  you,  than  is  your  wife. 

Fain»  Fie,  fie,  friend,  if  you  grow  cen- 
sorious,  I  must  leave  you.  Flf  look  upon  the 
gamesters  in  the  next  room. 

Mir.  Who  are  they? 

Fain.  Petulant  and  Witwould.  Bring  me 
some  chocolate.  \jExii. 

Mir,  Betty,  what  says  your  clock? 

B^Uj,  TumM  of  the  last  canonical  hour,  sir. 

Mir.  How  pertinently  the  jade  answers  me ! 
[Aside^  Ha!  almost ^ne  o'clock!  [Looking 
on  his  Watch]  O,  y'are  come. 

Enter  Footman. 
Well;  is  the  grand  affair  over?   You  bavo 
been  something  tedious. 

FooL  Sir,  there's  such  coupling  at  Pancras, 
that  they  stand  behind  one  anotheti  as  *twere 
in  a  country  dance.  Ours  was  the  last  couple 
to  lead  up;  and  no  hopes  appearing  of  dis- 
patch, besides,  the  parson  growing  hoarse,  we 
were  afraid  his  lungs  would  have  failed  before 
it  came  to  our  turn;  so  we  drove  round  to 
DukeVpIace ;  and  there  they  were  ri vetted  in 
a  trice. 

Mir.  So,  so;  you  are  sure  they  are  married? 
Foot.  Incontestibly,.sir:  I  am  witness. 
Mir.  Have  you  the  certificate? 
Foot,  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Mir,    Has  the  tailor  brought  Waitwell's 
clothes  home,  and  the  new  liveries? 
Foot,  Yes,  sir. 

Mir.  That's  well.  Do  you  go  home  again, 
d'ye  hear^  bid  Waitwell  shake  bis  ears,  ana 
dame  Partle^ustle  up  her  feathers,  and  meet 
me  at  one  oxiock  by  RosamondVpond,  that 
1  may  see  her  before  she  returns  to  her  lady ; 
and  9S  you  tender  your  ears,  be  secret. 

\ExU  Footman. 

Enter  Fainall. 

Fain.  Joy  of  your  success,  Mirabell ;  you 
look  pleased.  * 

Mir.  Ay;  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  matter 
of  some  sqgt  of  mirth,  which  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  discovery.  1  am  glad  this  is  not  a  cabal- 
night.  I  wonder,  Fainall,  tbtt  you,  who  are 
married,  ^and  of  cqjpf^g«p^<|^0dd[(^e  dis- 
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creel,  wiU  suffer  your  wile  to  he  of  such  a 

'  ^  J^ain,  Fattb,  I  a|h  not  Jealous.  Besi(ies,  most 
who  are  engaged  are  women  and  relations; 
and  for  the  men,  they  are  of  a  kind  too  con- 
temptible to  give  scandal. 

Mir.  I  am  of  another  opinion.  The  greater 
the  coxcomb,  ••Jways  the  more  the  scandal : 
for  a  woman  who  is  not  a  fool,  can  have  but 
one  reai.qn  fpr  associating  with  a  man  who 
is  one. 

Fain.  Are  you  jealous  as  often  ss  you  see 
Wilwould  entertained  by  Millamant? 

Mir,  Of  her  understanding  I  am,  if  not  of 
her  person. 

Fain,  You  do  her  wrong;  for,  to  give  her 
her  due,  she  has  wit. 

Mir,  She  has  beai^iy  epough  to  make  any 
man  think  so ;  and  complaisance  enough  not 
to  contradict  him  who  sDall  tell  her  so. 

Fain.  For  a  passionate  lover,  methinks  you 
are  a  man  somewhat  too  discerning  in  the 
failings  of  your  mislres^. 

Mir,  And  for  a  dij»ceminff  man,  somewhat 
too  passionate  a  lorer;  for  I  like  her  with  all 
her  faults;  nay,  like  her  for  her  faults.  'Her 
follies  are  so  natural,  or  so  artful,  that  they 
become  her;  a^d  those  aflectations,  which  in 
another  woman  would  L^e  odious,  serve  but 
to  make  her  mpre  agreeable.  Til  tell  thee, 
Fainall,  she  once  used  me  with  that  insolence, 
that  in  revenge  I  took  her  to  pieces;  sifted 
her,  anffl  separated  her  failings.;  I  ^studied  *em 
and  got  *em  by  rote.  The  catalogue  was  so 
Jarge,  that  I  was  ni)t  without  hopes,  one  day 
or  other,  to  hate  her  heartily:  to  which  end 
I  so  used  myself  to  think  of  em,  that  at  length, 
contrary  to  my  design  and  expectation,  they 
ffave  me  every  hour  less  disturbance;  tilt  in  a 
few  days  it  became  habitual  to  me,  to  remem- 
ber *era  without  being[  displeased.  They  are 
now  grown  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own 
frailiies ;  and  in  aH  probability,  in  a  little  time 
longer,  I  shqll  |tke  'em  as  well. 

l*ain.  Marry  her,  marry  her;  be  half  as 
well  acquaint<;d  with  her  charms,  as  you  are 
with  her  defects,  and  my  life  otCi  you  are 
your  own  man  again. 

Mir,  Say  you  so? 
•  Fain,  I,  I,  I  have  experience :  I  have  a  wife, 
and  so  forth. 

Enter  Messenger, 

Mess.  Is  one  squire  Wilwould  here? 

Betty,  Yes;  what^s  your  biMii:ess? 

Mess,  I  have  a  letter  for' Mm,  from  his  bro- 
ther sir  Wilful,  which  I  am  charged  to  deli 
ver  into  his  own  hands. 

Bettj,  He*s  in  the  next  room,  friend.  That 
way.  \Fx^Messcnger, 

Mir,  What,  is  the  chief  of  that  poble  fa- 
mily in  town,  sir  WiHul  VVitwould? 

Fain,  He  is  expected  to-day.  Do  you  know 
him  ? 

Mir,  1  have  seen  him.  He  promises  to  be 
an  extraordinary  person.  I  think  you  have 
the  honour  to  ne  related  to  him. 

Fain.  Yes;  he  is  half-brothei>  to  this  Wit- 
would  by  a  former  wife,  who  was  sister  to 
my  lady  Wishfort,  mj  wife^s  mot|^r.  If  you 
marry  Millamant,  you  must  call  cousins  too. 

Mir,  1  would  rather  be  his  relation  than 
acquaintance. 


Fain,  He  comes  to  town  in  order  to  equip 
himself  for  travel. 


Mir,  For  travel!  Why,  the  man  that  1 1 
is  above  forty. 

Fain,  No  matter  for  that;  His  for  ^e  ho- 
nour of  England,  that  all  Europe  should  know 
we  have  blockheads  of  all  ages. 

Mir.  I  wonder  there  is  not  an  act  of  par- 
liament to  save  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  fools. 

Fain.  By  no  means.  Vis  better  as  His;  ^tis 
better  to  trade  with  a  little  loss,  than  to  he 
quite  eaten  up  with  bein^  overstocked. 

Mir,  Pray  are  the  follies  of  this  knigbt-er- 
rant,  and  those  of  the  squire,  his  brother,  any 
'  ing  related? 

i'oi/i.,  Not  at  all;  Wit  would  grows  by  the 
knight,  Lke  a  medlar  grafted  on  a  crab.  Ooe 
will  melt  in  your  mouth,  and  Mother  set  your 
teeth  on  edge ;  one  is  all  pulp,  and-  the  other 
all.  core. 

Mir.  So  one  will  be  rofteti  before  he  bt 
ripe,  and  the  other  wiH  be  rotten  without 
er  bein^  ripe  at  all. 

Foin.  6ir  Wilful  is  an  odd  mixlare  of  baik- 
fulqess  and  obstinacy.  But  when  he's  drank, 
he*s  a3  loving  as  the  monster  in  the  Tempest; 
and  much  after  the  same  manner.  To  give 
Mother  i)is  due,  he  ha^  something  of  good  na- 
ture, and  does  not  always  want  wit. 

Mir.  Not  always;  hut  as  often  as  hii  me- 
mory fails  him,  and  hb  common-place  of  com- 
parisons. He  is  a  fool  with  a  good  memorr, 
and  some  few  scraps  of  other  folks*  wit.  He 
is  one  whose  conversation  can  never  be  ap- 
roved,  ^'et  it  is  now  and  then  to  be  endured, 
[e  has  indeed  dhe  good  quality,  he  is  not  ci- 
cepllous;  for  he  so  passionately  afiects  the  re- 
putation of  understanding  raillery,  that  be  will 
construe  an  aftront  into  a  )est;  and  call  dowa- 
right  rudeness  and  ill  language,  satire  and  if*. 

Fain.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  finish  hb  pic- 
ture,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  at  fid! 
length.    Behold  the  origiqal. 

JSnier  Witwoi;ld. 
ff^ii.  Afford  me  your  compassiooi  iny  dean; 
pity  me,  Fainall;  Mirabell,  pity  me. 
'  Mir.  I  do,  from  my  soul. 
I'ain.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 
tf^it.  No  letters  for  me,  Betty? 
Jietty,  Did  not  a  messenger  bring  yon  oae 
hut  npw,  sir? 


^ii.  Ay,  but  no  other? 
Bettf,  No,  sir. 


mv.  Thaes  hard, 
sengcr,  a  mule,  a 


r  inffii  the 


rr  bard! 
burden; 
fo^ 


a 

he  has 


eng<  . 

roigbt  me  a  letter  feStti  the  fofU  my 
as  heavy  as  a  panegyric  in  a  faoeral 
or  a  copy  of  commendatory  verses  fron^ 
poet  to  another.    And  what's  worse,  "^hb  at 
sure  a  forerunner  of  the  author,  ^s  an 
dedicatory. 

Mir.  A  fool,  and  your  brother,  WilwoaW: 
fVit.  Ay,  ay,  my  half-brother.  .  My  hWf- 
brother  he  is,  no  nearer  upon  honour. 

Mir.  Then  *tis  possible  be  may  be  hut  Wi 
a  fool.  ^  , 

mt.  Good,  good,  Mirabell  le  drolef  Good, 
;  bang  him,  don't  let's  talk  of  bun.  FaiA- 


good 


all,  bow  ^oes  your  My?  'Gad,  1  say  ••f 
thing  in  the  ii»ii4di  ^oV^ffigU^ow  out 
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my  head.   I  heg  pardon  that  I  should  ask 
man  of  pleasure,  and  tlie  town,  a  question  at 
once  so  foreign  and  domestic.  But  I  talk  like 
aft  old  maid  at  a  marriage ;  I  donH  know  what 
I  say:  but  she's  the  best  woman  in  the  world. 

Fain,  Tis  well  jou  don't  know  what  you 
say,  or  else  your  commendation  would  go 
near  to  make  me  either  vain  or  jealpus. 

fTii,  No  man  in  town  lives  well  with  : 
wife  but  Fainall.   Your  judgment,  Mirabell  ? 

Mir,  You  had  better  step  ani  ask  his  wife, 
if  vou  would  be  credibly  informed. 

'mu  MirabeU. 

Mir,  Ay. 

fflL  my>  dear,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardon^ 
--^ad,  I  hate  forgot  what  I  was  going  to 
saj  lo  you. 

Mir,  I  thank  you  heartily,  heartily. 

WiL  No^  but,  pr'ythee,  excuse  me-^roy  me- 
monr  is  such  a  memory. 

Mir,  Have  a  care  of  such  apologies,  'Wit- 
woold;  for  I  never  knew  a  fool  but  he  affect- 
ed to  complain,  either  of  the  spleen  or  his 
memory. 

Fain.  What  have  you  done  with  Petulant? 

f^''iL  He\  reckoning  his  money. — my  money 
it  was.   I  have  had  no  luck  to-day. 

Fain,  You  may  allow  him  to  win  of  you 
at  play;  for  you  are  sure  to  be  too  hard  for 
Jiim  at  repartee.  Since  you  monopolize  the 
wit  that  is  between  you,  the  fortune  must  be 
^is  of  course. 

Mir,  I  doM*t  find  that  Petulant  confesses  the 
HiperioriW  of  wit  to  be  your  talent,  Witwould. 

ffit.  Come,  come,  you  are  malicious  now, 
and  would  breed  debates.  Petulant^s  my  friend, 
and  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  a  very  honest 
fellow,  and  has  a  smattering— faith,  and  troth, 
a  pretty  deal  of  an  odd  sort  of  a  small  wit 
nay,  I  do  him  justice,  Fm  bis  friend,  I  won*l 
wrong  him.  And  if  he  had  any  judgment  in 
the  world^  he  would  not  be  ahogelher  cpn- 
temptible.  Come,  come,  don't  detract  from 
Ike  merits  of  my  friend. 

Fain,  You  don't  take  your  friend  to  be 
over-nicely  bred. 

^it  No,  no,  hang  him,  the  rogue  has  no 
manners  at  all,  that  1  must  own;  no  more 
breeding  than  a  bumbaily,^)  that  I  grant  you: 
*lis  pity ;  the  fellow  has  fire  and  life. 

Mir,  What,  courage  P 

^ii.  Hum,  faith,  f  don't  know  as  to  that; 
I  can't  «ay  as  to  <4hat.  Yes,  faith ,  in  contro- 
▼eny,  he'll  contradict  any  body. 

Mir.  though  'twere  a  man  whom  he  feared, 
•r  a  woman  whoi^  he  loved. 

Wife  Well,  well,  he  does  not  always  think 
■eJwe  he  speaks;  we  have  all  our  failinp: 
JOB  are  too  hard  upon  him,  you  are,  faith, 
^t  me  excuse  him:  I  can  defend  most  of  his 
anils,  except  one  or  two;  one  be  has,  that's 
me  truth  on't;  if  he  were  niy  brother,  I  could 
not  acquit  him— that  indeed  I  could  yrish 
*«rc  otherwise. 

^ir,  Ay^  marry,  wha^s  that,  Witwquld? 
O  pardon  me— expose  the  infirmities 

>)  0«e  of  thos«  gcntleaen  known  hj  lb«  name  ofco/cA- 
poUa,  from  ihcir  familiarlj  pntling  tbeir  hand  on  tlie 
•h«ald«r  (towanU  tha  pole,  or  back  of  ibe  nock)  of 
Iba  person  whom  they  are  to  arreal^  when,  hj  ahow- 
ittf  a  warrant,  the  other  party  moat  aubmiiiiTely  fol> 
lowa  t9  the  lock-up  hooae,  if  he  ia  not  itrong  anoagh 
ta  knock  Ika  bailiff  down*  and  make  hit  Mcapc. 
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^f  my  friend  t—no,  my  dear,  excuse  me  there. 

Fain.  What,  I  warrant  he's  insincere,  or 
'tis  some  such  trifle. 

fT'it.  No,  do;  what  if  he  be?  His  no  maUer 
for  that,  his  wit  will  excuse  that:  a  wit  should 
no  more  be  sincere,  than  a  woman  constant; 
one  argues  a  decay  of  parts,  as  t'other  of  beauty. 

Mir.  May  be  you  think  him  too  positive 

ffTt  No,  no,  bis  being  positive  is  an  in* 
centive  to  argument,  and  keeps  up  conversation. 

Fain.  Too  illiterate? 

ff^it.  That!  that's  his  happiness,  his  want  of 
learning  gives  him  the  more  opportunity  to 
show  his  natural  parts. 

Mir,  He  wants  words? 

ffle.  Ay :  but  I  like  him  for  that  now ;  for 
his  want  of  words  gives  me  the  pleastire  very 
often  to  explain  his  mtaning.  • 

Fain,  He's  impudent? 

fVit,  No,  that's  not  it« 

Mir.  Vain? 

fTiL  N#. 

jif ir.  What,  he  speaks  unseasonable  truths 
sometimes,  because  ne  has  not  wit  enough  to 
invent  an  evasion? 

ff^it.  Truth  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  No,  no ;  since  you 
will  have  it-^I  mean,  he  never  speaks  truth 
at  all, — that's  all.  He  will  lie  like  a  cham- 
bermaid, or  a  woman  of  quality's  porter.  Now 
that  is  a  fai^t. 

Enter  Coachman. 

Coach.  Is  roaster  Petulant  here,  mistress  ? 

BeUr,  Yes. 

Coach,  Three  gentlewomen  in  a  coach  would 
speak  with  him. 

Fain.  O  brave  Petulant!  three! 
Beily.  ril  tell  him. 

Coach,  You  must  bring  two  dishes  of  cho- 
colate and  a  glass  of  cinnanpoif-water. 

[_Excunt  Coacbrnan  and  Better. 
Pf^ii,  That  should  he  for  two  fasting  bona 
rohas,  and  a  prpcuress  troubled  with  wind. 
Now  you  may  uiow  what  the  three  are. 

Mir.  You  are  very  free  with  your  friend's 
acquaintance. 

wViL  Ay,  ay,  friendship  without  freedom  is 
as  dull  as  love  without  enjoyment,  or  wine 
without  toasting ;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret, , 
these  are  trulls  whom  he  allows  coach-hire, 
and  something  more,  by  the  week,  to  call  on 
him  once  a  day  at  public  places. 
Jifir,  How! 

fVit,  You  shall  see  he  wonH  go  to  Vm,  be* 
cause  there's  no  more  comjsany  nere  to  take 
notice  of  him. — Why,  this  is  nothing  to  what 
he  used  to  do:  before  he  found  out  this  way, 
1  have  known  him  call  for  himself. 
Fain,  Call  for  bims^f!  what  dcstthou  mean  ? 
JVit.  Meaq,  why  he  would  slip  you  out  of 
this  chocolate'^house,  just  when  you  had  been 
talking  to  him — as  soon  as  your  back  was 
turned,  whip  he  was  gone;-^then  trip  lo  his 
lodging,  clap  on  a  hood  and  scarf,  ana  a  niask, 
slap  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  drive  hither 
to  the  door  aj^ain  in  a  trice ;  where  he  would 
send  in  for  himself,  that  is,  I  mean,  call  for 
himself,  wait  for  himself,  nay,  and  what's  more, 
not  finding  himself,  sometimes  leave  a  letter 
for  himself.  • 

Mir,  I  confess  this  is  something  extraordi- 
nary—I believe  he  waits  for  ^* 
is  so  long  a  coming  PC^^t^ 
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Enter  Petulant  and  Bxttt,  ^ 

Betty,  Sin  the  coach  stays. 
'  Pet.  yVm^  well;  I  come;  —  'Sbud,  a  man 
iiad  as  good  be  a  professed  midwife,  as  a  pro- 
fessM  gallant,  at  this  rate;  ta  he  knockM  up, 
and  raised  at  ail  hours,  and  in  all  places. 
Deuce  on  *em,  I  won^t  come — D'ye  hear,  tell 
*em  1  won't  come — Let  *em  sniyel  and  cry 
their  hearts  out.  [Exit  Bettjr, 

Fain,  You  are  Ter^  cruel,  Petulant. 

Pet.  AlPs  one,  let  it  pass — 1  haye  a  humour 
to  be  cruel. 

Mir^  I  hope  they  are  not  persons  of  con- 
dition that  you  use  at  this  rate. 

Pet,  Condition !  condition's  a  dried  fig,  if  I 
am  not  in  humour — By  this  hand,  if  they  were 
your  —  a  —  a — your  what-d'ye-call-ems  thcm- 
s^hes,  they  must  wait  or  rub  off,  if  I  am  not 
in  the  vein. 

Mir,  What-d'ye-call-ems!  what  are  they, 
Wilwould? 

IVit  Empresses,  my  dear — ^By  your  what- 
d'ye-call-'cAis  he  means  sultana  queens. 

Pet,  Ay,  Roxalanas, 

if/r.  Cry  ^ou  mercy. 

Fain,  VVit would  says  they  are — 

Pet,  What  does  he  say  th'are? 

W/.  I?  fine  ladies,  I  say. 

Pet,  Pass  od,  Witwould—Harkee,  by  this 
light,  his  relations;  two  co-heiresses  his  cou- 
sins, and  an  old  aunt,  who  loves  intriguing 
better  than  a  conyenticle. 

fVit,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  |  had  a  mind  to  see  how 
the  rogue  would  come  o£F;  ha,  ha,  ha!  gad,  I 
can't  be  aqgry  with  him,  if  he  had  said  they 
were  my  mother  and  my  sisters. 

Mir,  No! 

fVit,  No ;  the  rogue's  wit  and  readiness  of 
invention  charm  me,  dear  Petulant. 

Jpnter  Betty. 

Betly,  They  are  fi^one,  sir,  in  great  anger. 

PeL  Enough,  let  era  trundle.  Anger  helpi 
complexions,  saves  paint. 

Fain,  This  continence  is  all  dissembled; 
this  is  in  order  to  have  something  to  brag  of 
the  next  time  he  makes  court  to  Millamant, 
and  swear  he  has  abandoned  the  whole  sex 
for  her  sake. 

Mir,  Have  you  not  left  off  your  impudent 
pretensions  there  yet?  I  shall  cut  your  throat, 
some  time  or  other,  Petulant,  about  that  bu- 
siness. 

Pet,  Ay,  ay,  let  that  pass;  there  are  other 
throats  to  be  cut. 

Mir,  Meaning  mine,  sir  ?  ^ 

Pet,  Not  1, 1  mean  nobody,  I  know  nothing; 
but  there  are  uncles  and  nephews  in  the  world, 
and  they  may  be  rfvals.  What  then?  alTs 
one  for  that. 

Mir,  Now,  harkee,  Petulant,  come  hither; 
explain,  or  I  shall  call  your  interpreter. 

Pet,  Explain!  I  know  nothing.  Why  you 
have  an  uncle,  have  you  not,  lately  come  to 
town,  and  lodges  by  my  lady  Wishfort's? 

Mir,  True. 

Pet,  Why,  that's  enough;  you  and-  he  are 
qot  friends:  and  if  he  should  marry  and  have 
a  child,  you  may  be  disinherited,  ha! 

Mir.  where  hast  thou  stumbled  upon  all 
this  truth? 


PeL  AlPs  one  for  that;  why  then  saj  1 
know  something* 

Mir,  Come,  Uiou  art  an  honest  fellow.  Pe- 
tulant, and  shall  make  lore  lo  my  mistresa, 
thou  shalt,  faith.  What  hast  thou  heard  of 
my  uncle? 

PeL  1!  nothing;  I!  If  throaU  are  to  be  cat, 
let  swords  clash;  snug's  the  word,  I  sbntg 
and  am  silent. 

Mir,  O  raillery,  raillery.  Come,  I  know 
thou  art  in  thar women's  secrets;  what,  you're 
a  cabalist;  I  know  you  staid  at  AlliliainaDt*s 
last  night,  after  I  went.  Was  there  any  men- 
tion made  of  my  uncle  or  me?  tell  me.  If 
thou  hadst  but  good  nature  euual  to  thy  wit, 
Petulant,  Tony  VVilwouId.  who  is  now  thy 
competitor  in  fame,  would  show  as  dim  by 
thee  as  a  dead  whiting's  eye  by  a  pearl  ol 
orient;  he  would  no  more  be  seen  by  thee, 
than  Mercury  is  by  the  sun.  Come,  1  m  sun 
thou  wo't  tell  me. 

PeL  If  I  do,  will  you  grant  me  commou 
sense  then,  for  the  future? 

Mir,  Faith,  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  thee,  and 
ni  pray  that  it  may  be  granted  thee  in  lk« 
mean  time. 

Pet,  Well,  harkee!         [Thej  taik  QparL 
Fain.  Petulant,  and  you  both,  will  find  BAi- 
rabell  as  warm  a  rival  as  a  lover. 

Wit,  Pshaw,  pshaw!  that  she  laughs  at  Pe- 
tulant is  plain.  And  for  mj  part,  but  that  it 
is  almost  a  fashion  to  admire  her,  I  sfaonM, 
harkee^to  tell  you  a  secret,  but  let  it  go  no 
farther — between  friends,  I  shall  never  break 
my  heart  for  her. 
Fain,  How! 

fViL  She's  handsome;  but  she's  a  sort  of 
an  uncertain  woman. 
Fain.  I  "thought  you  had  died  for  her. 
fViL  Umph!  no. 
Fain,  She  has  wit. 

VTiL  'Tis  what  she  will  hardly  allow  aajr 
body  else  —  now,  I  should  hate  tint,  if  sk 
were  as  handsome  as  Cleopatra.  Mirabell  is 
not  so  sure  of  her  as  he  thinks. 

Fain,  Why  do  you  think  so? 

W/.  We  staid  pretty  late  there  last  nigbt, 
and  heard  something  of  an  uncle  to  MiraMll, 
who  is  lately  come  to  town,  and  is  between 
him  and  the  best  part  of  his  estate.  Mirabell 
and  he  are  at  some  distance,  as  my  ladr  Wiib- 
fort  has  been  told;  and  you  know  she  hales 
Mifabell  worse  than  a  quaker  hates  a  parrot, 
or  thun  a  fishmonger  hates  a  hard  frosL  VVbc- 
ther  this  uncle  has  seen  Mrs.  Millamant  or 
not,  I  cannot  say;  'but  there  were  items  of 
such  a  treaty  being  in  embryo ;  and  if  it  shoaU 
come  to  life,  poor  Mirabel!  would  be  in  some 
sort  unfortunately  fobb'd,  i'faith. 

Fain,  *Tis  impossible  j  Millamant  sbouU 
hearken  to  it^ 

JTiL  Faith,  ray  dear,  I  cant  tell;  she's  a 
woman,  and  a  kind  of  a  humourisL 

Mir,  And  this  is  the  sum  of  what  yon  coiiU 
collect  last  night? 

PeL  The  quintessence.  May  be  Witwo«i<l 
knows  more,  he  staid  longer;  besides,  tkej 
never  mind  him;  they  say  any  thing  b^arc 
him.  [fivooiilc* 

Mir,  I  thought  you  had  been  the  greatert 

PeL  Ay,  tete  d  t^te  £^ui  not  Jn  puhGc,  be- 
cause I  maketiUffi^kfCjOOgle 
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Mir.  You  do? 

Pet.  Ay,  ay;  Fm  malidoua,  man.  Now  Ms 
acfiy  jon  IcDow;  they  are  tiot  in  awe  of  him: 
the  fellow*s  well  bred;  he's  what  you  call  a — 
what-dVe-caIl*ein,  a  fine  gentleman:  but  he's 
tUly  witfaal. 

ifir.  I  thank  you,  I  know  as  much  as  my 
coriosity  requires.  .  Fainall,  are  you  for  the 
MaH?») 

Fain.  Ay,  Fll  take  a  turn  before  dinner. 

9f7t  Ay,  we'll '  all  walk  in  the  park ;  the 
ladies  talk  of  being  there. 

Mir.  I  thought  you  were  obliged  to  watch 
for  your  brother,  sir  WilfulPs  arrival. 

fflf.  No,  no;  be  comes  to  his  aunt's,  my 
lady -W^'ishfort:  plague  on  him,  I  shall  be 
troubled  with  him  too;  what  shall  I  do  with 
the  fool  ? 

jP«/.  Beg  him  for  his  estate,  that  I  may  beg 
you  afterwards;  and  so  have  but  one  trouble 
with  you  both. 

fflf.  O  rare  Petulant;  thou  art  as  quick  as 
fire  in  a  frosty  morning;  thou  shalt  to  the 
Mall  with  us,  and  we'll  be  very  severe. 

PeL  Enough,  I'm  in  a  humour  to  be  severe. 

Mfir.  Are  you?  Pray  then  walk  by  your- 
selves. Let  not  us  be  accessary  to  yofir  put- 
ting the  ladies  out  of  countenance  with  your 
senseless-  ribaldry,  which  you  roar  out  aloud 
as  often  as  they  pass  by  you;  and  when  you 
have  made  a  handsome  woman  blush,  tben 
you  think  you  have  been  s/evere« 

Pet.  What,  what?  then  let'em  either  show 
tiieir  innocence  by  not  understanding  what 
they  bear,  or'  else  show  their  discretion  by 
not  hearing  what  they  would  not  be  thought 
to  understand. 

Mir,  But  hast  not  thou  then  sense  enough 
to  know  that  thou  ought'st  to  be  most  ashamed 
tkyself,  when  thou  hast  put  another  out  of 
countenance  ? 

Pel.  Not  I,  by  this  band;  I  always  take 
blushing  cither  for  a  sign  of  guilt  or  ill-breed> 
ing. 

Mir.  I  confess  you  ought  to  think  so.  You 
are  in  the  right,  that  you  may  plead  the  er- 
ror of  your  judgment  in  defence  of  your 
jnwtice. 

Where  modesty's  ill-manners,  'tis  but  fit 
That  impudence  and  malice  pass  for  wit 

[ExeunL 

ACT  It 
Scene  I. — St.  James's  Park. 
Enter  Mils.  Fainall  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 
Mrs.  F.  Ay,  ay,  dear  Marwood,  if  we  will 
be  happy,  we  must  find  the  means  in  our- 
selves, and  among  ourselves.  Men  are  ever  in 
extremes;  either  doating  or  averse.  While 
they  are  lovers,  if  they  iiave  fire  and  sense, 
their  jealousies  are  insupportable:  and  when 
they  cease  to  love  (we  ought  to  think  at  least) 
ther  loathe:  they  look  upon  us  with  horror 
BDd  distaste;  they  meet  us  like  the  ghosts  of 
what  we  were,  and  as  from  such,  fly  from  us. 

i>  Fonnerly  Ih*  fMhionable  walk  In  St.  James's  Park, 
whca  iWre  ffos  a  lilUa  green  and  a  tree  or  two  to 
be  aecn  wiLliin  lo  aiilas  of  Temple-Bar  ;  but  now  it 
it  apon  the  poiat  of  being  corered  with  honaes ;  and 
lb*  poor  swans'  country-ruiidence  on  the  oaaal  will 
be  larand  into  a  iowii  (not  a  large)  hous««  and  the 
cbiaese  bridge  will  probablf  be  made  ialo  a  penit  de 
M»$piri  for  tbc  lose  o£  nature. 
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Mrs.  Mar.  True,  'tis  an  unhappy  circum- 
stance of  life,  that  love  should  ever'die  before 
us;  and  that  the  roan  so  often  should  outlive 
the  lover.  But  say  what  you  will,  *tis  better 
to  be  left  than  never  to  have  been  loved.  To 
pass  bur  youth  in  dull  indifference,  to  refuse 
the  sweets  of  life  because  they  once  ray  t  leave 
US)  is  as  preposterous,  as  to  wish  to  bKe  been 
bom  old,  because  we  one  day  muft  be  old. 
For  my  part,  my  youth  may  wear  and  waste, 
but  it  shall  never  rust  in  my  possession. 

Mrs.F.  Then  it  seems  you  dissemble  an 
aversion  to  mankind,  only  in  compliance  to 
my  molher*s  humour. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Certainly.  To  be  free;  I  have 
no  taste  of  those  insipid  dry  discourses,  with 
which  our  sex  of  force  must  entertain  them- 
selves apart  from  men»  We  may  affect  en- 
dearments to  each  other,  profess  eternal  friend- 
ships, and  seem  to  dote  like  lovers;  but  *tis 
not  in  our  natures  long  lo  persevere.  Love 
will  resume  his  empire  in  our  breasts,  and 
every  heart,  or  soon  or  late,  receive  and  re- 
admit him  as  its  lawful  tyrant 

Mrs.F.  Bless  me,  how  have  I  been  de- 
ceived ?  Why  vouVe  a  professed  libertine. 

Mrs.  Mar.  lou  see  my  friendship  by  my 
freedom.    Come,  be  as  ^mcere,  acknowledge 
that  your  sentiments  agree  with  mine* 
Mrs.F.  Never* 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  hate  mankind  ? 
Mrs.F.  Heartily,  inveterately. 
Mrs. Mar.  Your  husband? 
Mrs.  F.  Most  transcendcntly ;  ay,  though  I 
say  it,  meritoriously. 

Mrs.  Mar,  Give  me  your  hand  upon 'it. 
JIfrj.K  There. 

Mrs. Mark  I  join  with  you;  what  I  have 
said  has  been  to  try  you. 

Mrs.F.  Is  it  possible?  dost  thou  hate  those 
vipers,  men? 

Mrs.  Mar,  1  have  done  haling  *em,  and  am 
now  come  to  despise  *era;  the  next  thing  1 
have  to  do,  is  eternally  to  forget  *em. 

Mrs.  F,  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  an  Ama- 
zon, a  Penthesilea. 

Mrs.  Mar.  And  yet  i  am   thinking  some- 
times to  carry  my  aversion  farther. 
Mrs.F.  ilo^l 

Mrs. Mar.  By  marrying;  if  I  could  but  find 
one  that  loved  mc  very  well,  and  would  he 
thoroughly  sensible  of  iu  usage,  I  think  1  should 
do  myself  the  violence  of  undergoin  gthe  cer- 
emony. 

Mrs,F.  You  would  not  dishonour  him? 
Mrs.  Mar.  No:  but  Yd  make  him  believe  I 
did,  and  tfaat*s  as  bad. 
Mrs.F.  Why  had  you  not  as  good  do  it? 
Mrs*  Mar.  O  if  he  should  ever  discover  it, 
he  would  then  know  the  worst,  and  be  out 
of  his  pain ;  but  I  would  have  bin^  ever  to 
continue  upon  the  rack  of  fear  and  jealousy. 

Mrs.  F.  Ingenious  mischief!  would  thou 
wert  married  to  Mirabell ! 

Mrs.  Mar.  Would  I  were ! 
-  Mrs.F.  You  change  coloiur. 
Mrs.  Mar.  Because  I  hate  him. 
Mrs.  F.  So  do  I ;  but  I  can  hear  him  uamcd. 
But  what  reason  have  you  to  hate  him  in 
particular?  . 

Mrs. Mar.  I  never  loved  bun;  he  is,  and  al- 
ways was,  insuifer?jyy,gP^^1^00Qle 
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[Act  II. 


Mrs.  By  the  reason  you  gWe  for  you  r 
atersion,  one  would  think  it  dissembled;^  for 
you  have  laid  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of  which^ 
his  enemies  must  acquit  him. 

Mrs.  Mar.  O  then  it  seems  you  are  one  o 
his  favourable  enemies.  Methinks  you  look  a 
little  ^le,  and  now  you  flush  again. 

MrTTE.  Do  I?  I  think  I  am  a  liltle  sick 
o^the  sucRlpn. 

Mrs,  Mar.  What  ails  you; 

Mrs.F,  My  husband.   Don*t  you  see  him 
He  turned  short  upon  me  unawares,  and  has 
aliiiOst  overcome  me. 

Enter  Fain  all  and  Mihabell. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  he  comes  opportune- 
ly for  you. 

Mrs.  F.  F or  you,  for  he  has  brought  Mii^- 
bell  with  him. 

Fain,  My, dear. 

Mrs.F.  My  soul. 

Fain.  You  don*t  look  well  to-day,  child. 

Mrs.F,  D'ye  think  so? 

Mir.  He's  the  only  man  that  does,  madam. 

Mrs.F.  The  only  man  that  would  tell  me 
so,  at  least;  and  the  only  man  from  whom  I 
could  hear  it  without  mortification. 

Fain,  O  my  dear,  I  am  satisfied  of  your 
tenderness;  1  know  you  cannot  resent  any 
thing  from  me ;  especially  what  is  an  effect  of 
my  concern. 

Mrs.F  Mr.Mirabell,  my  mother  interrupt- 
ed you  in  a  pleasant  relation  last  nigh^;  1 
■  could  £iin  hear  it  out. 

Mir.  The  persons  conctim'd  in  that  affair, 
have  yet  a  tolerable  reputation.  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Fainall  will  be  censorious. 

Mrs.F.  He  has  a  humour  more  prevailing 
than  his  curiosity,  and  will  willingly  dispense 
with  the  hearing  of  one  scandalous  story,  to 
avoid  giving  an  occasion  to  make  another,  by 
being  seen  to  walk  with  his  wife.  This  wa^, 
Mr.  Mirabcll,  and  1  dare  promise  you  will 
oblige  ns  both. 

[_Exeune  Mrs.  Fainall  and  MirabeJl. 

Fain.  Excellent  creature !  well,  sure,  if  I 
should  live  to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  I  should  be 
a  miserable  man. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Ay  ? 

Fain,  For  having  only  that  one  hope,  the 
accom|llishment  of  it,  of  consequence,  must 
put  an  end  to  ail  my  hopes  ^  and  what  a 
wretch  is  h^  who  must  survive  his  hopes !  no- 
thinff  remains,  when  that  day  comes,  but  Ao 
sit  down  and  weep  like  Alexander,  when  he 
wanted  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

Mrs. Mar.  Will  you  not  follow  'em? 

Fain.  No!  I  think  not. 

Mrs. Mar.  Pray  let  us;  I  have  a  reason. 

Fain.  You  are  not  jealous? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Of  whom? 

Fain.  Of  MirabelL 

Mrs.  Mar.  If  I  am,  is  it  inconsistent  with 
my  love  to  you,  that  I  am  tender  of  your 
honour? 

Fain.  You  would  intimate  then,  as  if  there 
w«re  a  particular  understanding  betwieen  my 
wife  ana  him? 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  think  she  does  not  bate  himtb 
that  degree  she  would  be  thought. 

Fain.  But  he,  I  fear,  is  too  insensible. 

Mrs,  Mar,  It  may  be  you  are  deceived. 


Fain.  It  may  be  so.   I  do  not  now  Icgiii 
to  apprehend  it. 
M^s.Mar.  What? 

Fain.  That  I  have  been  deceived,  madaiBi 
and  you  are  false. 

Mrs.  Mar.  ThatI  am  false!  What  mean  vou? 

Fain,  To  let  you  know,  I  see  tfarougn  all 
your  little  arts  —  Come,  you  both  love  bin, 
and  both  have  equally  dissembled  your  arcr- 
sion;  Your  mutual  jealousies  of  one  aoolbcr 
have  tnade  you  clash  till  you  have  both  strode 
fire.  I  have  seen  the  warrh  confession,  red- 
dening on  your  cheeks,  and  sparkKng  from 
your  eyes. 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  do  me  wrong. 

Fain.  I  do  not.  *Twas  for  my  ease  to 
oversee  and  wilfully  neglect  the  gross  advan- 
ces made  him  by  my  wife ;  that,  by  permit- 
ting hc^r  to  be  engaged,  I  might  continue  un- 
suspected in  my  pleasured,  and  take  you  of- 
tcner  to  my  arms  in  full  security.  But  could 
you  think,  because  the  noddinfi;  husband  woold 
not  wake,  that  e'er  the  watchful  lover  slept? 

Mrs.  Mar.  And  wherewithal  can  you  re- 
proach me  ? 

Fain,  With  infidelity,  with  loving  aoolker, 
with  love  of  Mirabell. 

Mrs.  Mar,  'Tis  false.  I  challenge  you  to 
show  an  instance  that  can  confirm  your 
groundless  accusation.   I  hate  him. 

Fain,  And  wherefore  do  you  hate  bin? 
He  is  insensible,  and  your  resentment  follows 
his  n^lect.  An  instance!  The  injuries  job 
have  done  him  arc  a  proof:  ydur  interposing 
iii  his  love.  What  cause  had  you  to  make 
discoveries  of  his  pretended  passion  ?  to  un- 
deceive the  credulous  aunt,  and  be  the  offi- 
cious obstacle  of  his  match  with  Millamant? 

Mrs.  Mar,  My  obligations  to  my  lady  ur- 
ged me:  1  had  profess'd  a  friendship  to  ber; 
and  could  not  see  her  easy  nature  so  abused 
by  that  dissembler. 

Fain.  What,  was  it  conscience  then?  P»- 
fess'd  a  friendship!  O  the  pious  friendsbipt of 
the  female  sex! 

Mrs.  Mar.  More  tender,  more  sincere,  aod 
more  enduring,  than  all  the  vain  and  empty 
vows  of  men,  whether  professing  love  to  o*i 
or  mutual  faith  to  one  anodier. 

Fain.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  are  my  wife's  frieod 
too. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Sh^rae  and  ingratitude !  Do  you 
reproach  me?  You,  you  upbraid  me!  Have  I 
been  false  to  her  through  strict  fidelity  to  you, 
and  sacrificed  my  friendship  to  keep  my  W 
inviolate?  and  have  you  the  baseness  to  cbar^e 
me  with  the  guilt,  unmindful  of  the  ment. 
To  you  it  should  be  meritorious,  that  1  baTC 
been  vicious;  and  do  you  reflect  that  fff^ 
upon  me,  which  should  lie  buried  in  yotf 
bosom  ? 

Fain,  You  misinterpret  my  reproof.  I 
meant  but  to  remind  you  of  tbfe  slight  account 
yoti  once  could  ma)^e  of  strictest  ties,  vrhen 
set  in  competition  with  your  love  to  me. 

Mrs.M.  ^Tis  false,  you  urged  it  with  deli- 
berate  malice;  'twas  spoke  in  scorn,  and  I 
never  will  forgive  it. 

Fain.  Your  guilt,  not  your  resentmesC,  be- 
gets your  race.  If  yet  you  loved,  you  cw 
forgive  a  jealousy :  but  you  ire  stvng  to  »■ 
you  are  discB^mby  VjOUgie 
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Mrs.  Mar.  It  shall  be  all  discovert.  You 
too  shall  be  discoTcrM ;  be  sui'e  you  shall.  I  can 
hut  be  exposed ;  if  I  do  it  myself,  I  shall  pre- 
Yent  your  baseness. 

Fain.  W^hy,  what  will  you  do? 

Mrs,  Mar,  Disclose  it  td  your  wife;  own 
what  has  past  between  uiV 

Fain,  Frenzy! 

Mrs.  Mar,  By  all  my  wrongs  Fll  do'L  Til 

Sublish  to  the  world  the  injuries  you  have 
one  me,  both  in  my  fame  and  fortune:  with 
both  I  trusted  you,  you  bankrupt  in  honour, 
as  indigent  of  wealth. 

Fain,  Your  fame  1  haTe  preserved.  Your 
fortune  has  been  bestowM  as  the  prodigality 
of  your  love  would  have  it,  in  pleasures  which 
we  both  have  shared.  Yet,  had  not  you  been 
false,  I  bad  ere  this  rapaid  it.  ^Tis  true,  had 
you  permitted  Mirabell  with  Millamant  to  have 
stolen  their  marriaffe^  ray  lady  had  been  in- 
censed beyond  all  means  of  reconcilement: 
Millamant  had  forfeited  the  moiety  of  her  for- 
tune, which  then  would  have  descended  to  my 
wife.  And  wherefore  did  I  marry,  but  to 
make  lawful  prise '  of  a  rich  widow  s  wealth, 
and  squander  it  on  love  and  you.  , 
Mrs,  Mar,  Deceit  and  frivolous  pretence, 
^oj/z.' Death;  am  1  not  married?  what's  pre- 
tence? Am  I  not  imprison^,  fettered?  have  1 
ilot  ^  wife?  nay,  a  wife  that  was  a  widow,  a 
young  widow,  a  handsome  widow ;  and  would 
Jbe  again  a  widow,  but  that  I  have  a  heart  of 
prool^  and  something  of  a  constitution  to  bustle 
through  the  ways  of  wedlock  and  this  world. 
W^ill  you  be  reconciled  to  truth  and  me  ? 

Mrs,  Mar,  Impossible.  Truth  and  you  are 
inconsistent*  I  hate  you,  and  shall  for  ever. 
Fain,  For  loving  you? 
Mrs,  Mar.  I  loatoe  the  name  of  love  after 
such  usate:  and  next  to  the  guilt  with  which 
you  M'ould  asperse  me,  I  scorn  you  most. 
Farewell. 

Fain,  Nay,  we  must  ni)t  part  thus. 
Jlfrs,Mar,  Let  nie  go. 
Fain,  Come,  Fm  sorry. 
Mrs*  Mark  1  care  not.^ — Let  me  go. — Brealc  my 
bands,  do — Pd  lea>e  *em  to  get  loose. 

Fain,  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world. 
Have  I  no  other  hold  to  keep  you  here? 
Mrs.  Mar,  VVell,  I  have  deserved  it  all. 
Fain,  You  know  I  love  you, 
Mrs*  Mar,  Poor  dissembling!  Othat — Well, 
it  ii^.not  yet — 

f^in,  vVhat?  what  is  it  not?  what  is  not 
yel?  is  it  not  yet  too  late? 

Mrs,  Mar,  Ho,  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  I  have 
that  comfort 

Fain.  It  is,  to  love  another; 
Mrs.  Mar.  But  not  to  loathe,  detest,  abhor 
mankind,  myself,  and  the  whole  treacherous 
world. 

Fain.  Nay,  this  is  extravagance  —  Come,  I 
ask  your  pardon — No  tears — i  was  to  blame 
— 1  could  not  love  you  and  be  easy  in  my 
doubts — Pray  forbear — I  believe  you ;  Fm  con- 
vinced Tve  done  you  wrong;  and  any  way, 
every  way  will  make  amends;  Til  hate  my 
wife  vet  more;  damn  her,  TU  part  with  her, 
"ob  her  of  all  she*s  worth,  and  weMI  retire 
somewhere,  any  where,  to  another  world.  Til 
marry  thee — Be  pacified — ^Sdeath!  they  come, 
yde  your  face,  your  tears — You  have  a  mask. 
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wear  it  a  moment  This  way,  this  way,  be 
persuaded.  \Ejceiun, 

Enter  MirabIsll  and  MrS.  Fainall. 

Mrs.F,  They  are  here  yet 

Mir.  They  are  turning  mlo  the  other  walk. 

Mrs,  F,  While  I  only  hated  my  husband,  1 
could  bear  to  see  him;  but  since  I  have  des- 
pised him,  he*s  too  offensive. 

Mir,  O  you  should  hate  with  prudence. 

Mrs.F,  Yes,  for  I  have  loved  with  indis- 
cretion. 

Mir,  You  should  have  just  so  much  disgust 
for  your  husband ,  as  may  be  suflicient  to 
make  you  relish  your  lover. 

Mrs.  F,  You  have  been  the  cause  that  I  have 
loved  without  bounds;  and  would  you  set 
limits  to  that  aversion,  of  which  you  have 
been  the  occasion?  Why  did  you  make  me 
marry  this  man? 

Mir.  Why  do  we  daily  commit  disagree- 
able and  dangerous  actions?  To  save  that  idol 
reputation,  if  the  familiarities  of  our  loves 
had  produced  that  consequence,  of  which  you 
were  apprehensive,  where  could  you  have  fixed 
a  fatber^s  name  with  credit,  but  on  a  husband? 
I  knew  Fainall  to  be  a  man  lavish  of  his  mor- 
als, an  interested  and  professing  friend,  a 
false  and  a  designing  lover;  yet  onie  whose 
wit  and  outward  fair  behaviour  have  gained  a 
reputation  with  the  town,  enough  to  make 
that  woman  stand  excused,  who  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  won  by  his  addresses.  A  better 
man  ought  not  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
occasion;  a  worse  had  not  answer^  to  the 
purpose.  When  you  are  weary  of  him,  you 
know  your  remedy « 

Mrs,  F.  1  ought  to  stand  in  some  degree  of 
credit  with  you,  Mirabell. 

Mir,  In  justice  to  you,  I  have  made  you 
privy  to  my  whole  design,  and  put  it  in  your 
power  to  ruin  or  advance  my  fortune. 

Mrs,F.  Whom  have  you  instructed  to  re* 
present  your  pretended  uncle  ? 

Mir.  vY  ait  well,  my  servant. 

Mrs.F,  He  is  an  humble  servant  to  Foible, 
my  mothers  woman,  and  may  win  ber  to 
your  interest. 

Mir.  Care  is  taken  for  that — she  is  won  and 
worn  by  this  time.  They  were  married  this 
morning. 

Mrs.F,  Who? 

Mir.  Waitvvell  and  Foible.  \  would  not 
tempt  my  servant  to  betray  me  by  trusting 
him  too  far.  If  your  mother,  in  hopes  to  ruin 
me,  should  consent  to  marry  my  pretended 
uncle,  he  might  like  Mosca  in  the  Fox,  stand 
upon  terms ;  so  I  made  him  sure  bofore-band. 

Mrs.F.  So,  if  my  poor  mother  is  caught 
in  a  contract,  you  will  discover  the  imposture 
betimes;  and  release  her,  by  producing  a  cei^- 
tificate  of  her  gallant's  former  marriage* 

Mir*  Yes,  upon  condition  that  she  consent 
to  my  marriage  with  her  niece,  and  surrender 
the  moiety  oi^her  fortune  in  her  possession. 

Mrs.  F.  She  talked  last  night  oF  endeavour- 
ing at  a  match  between  Millamant  and  your 
uncle.  * 

Mir.  That  wtis  by  Foible's  direction,  and 
my  instruction,  that  she  might  seem  to  carry 
it  more  privately*.  ^  , 

Mrs.F.  Well.^^^bftjfl®«©gi0>f  your 
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success;  for  I  believe  my  lady  will  do  any 
thing  to  get  a  husband;  and  when  she  has 
this,  whicii  jou  have  provided  for  her,  I  sup- 
lijpose  she  will  submit  to  any  thing  to  get  nd 
of  him. 

4fi/*.  Yes,  I  think  the  good  lady  would  marry 
H^Kthing  that  resembled  a  man,  though  Hwere 
fllmore  than  what  a  butler  could  pinch'  out 
of  a  napkin. 

Mrs.F.  Female  frailty!  we  must  all  come 
to  it,  if  wc  live  to  be  old,  and  feel  the  cra- 
ving of  a  false  appetite  when  the  true  is  decayM. 

Mir,  An  old  woman*s  appetite  is  depraved 
like  that  of  a  girl  —  'lis  the  green-sickness  of 
a  second  childhood;  and  like  the  faint  offer 
of  a  latter  spring,  serves  but  to  usher  in  the 
fall,  and  withers  in  an  affected  bloom. 

Mrs.F,  Here's  your  mistress. 

Enter  Mrs.  Millamant,  Witwould,  and 

MiNCIKG. 

Mir,  Here  she  comes,  i'faith,  full  sail,  with 
her  fan  spread  and  streamers  out,  and  a  shoal 
of  fools  ior  tenders — ha,  no;  I  cry  her  mercy. 

Mrs.F,  I  see  but  one  poor  empty  sculler; 
and  he  tows  her  woman  aAer  him. 

Mir,  You  seem  to  be  unattended,  madam. 
— You  used  to  have  the  beau-monde  throng 
aAer  you,  and  a  flock  of  gay  fine  perukes 
hovering  round  you. 

fVit.  Like  moths  about  a  candle — I  had  like 
to  have  lost  my  comparison  for  want  of  breath. 

Mrs,  Mill.  O  I  have  denied  myself  airs  to- 
day. I  have  walkM  as  fast  through  the  crowd — 

rFiL  As  a  favourite  just  disgraced;  and  with 
^.  few  followers. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Dear  Mr.  Witwould,  truce  with 
your  similitudes ;  for  I  am  as  sick  of  *em — 

WiL  As  a  physician  of  a  ^ood  air — 1  can- 
not help  it,  madam,  though  His  against  myself 
'  Mrs.MilL  Yet  again!  Mincing,  stand  be- 
'    Iween  me  and  his  wit.  < 

¥f^it.  Do,  Mrs.  Mincing,  like  a  screen  be- 
fore a  great  fire.  1  confess  I  do  blaxc  to-day, 
t  am  too  bright 

'  M^s.F,  But,  dear  Millamant,  why  were  you 
-  '  SO  long? 

Mrs,  Mill,  Long!  lud !  have  I  not  made  violent 
^aste  ?  1  have  ask  d  every  living  thing  I  met  for 
•  you ;  1  have  inquired  after  you,  as  after  a  new 
fashion. 

^f^t.  Madam,  truce  with  your  similitudes 
'  ^no,  you  met  her  husband,  and  did  not  ask 
him  for  her. 

Miri.  By  your  leave,  Witwould,  that  were 
like  inquiring  after  an  old  fashion,  to  ask  a 
husband  for  his  wife. 

ffll.  Hum,  a  hit,  a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,  I 
confess  it. 

Min,  Vou  were  dressM  before  I  came  abroad. 
^  Mrs,  Mill,.  Ay,  that's  true— O  but  then  1  had 
•^-Mtncing,  what  had  I?  why  was  I  so  long? 

^iiii  O  mem,')  your  la'sbip  staid  to  peruse 
a  pacquet  of  letters. 

Mrs.  Mill.  O  ay,  letters — I  had  letters^!  am 
|>ersecuted  with  letters— 1  hate  letters — nobody 
knows  how  to  write  letters;  and  yet  one  has 
'em,  one  does  not  know  why— they*  serve  one 
to  pin  up  one's  hair. 

ff^il.  1#  that  the  way?, Pray,  madam,  do 

%)  Mincing  nia«et  the  word  nadam  Into  mem. 
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you  pin  up  your  hair  with  all  your  letlen? 
1  find  I  must  keep  copies. 

Mrs.  Mill,  Onfy  with  those  in  ▼erse,  Mr. 
Witwould.     I  never  pin  up  my  hair  -vritk 
prose.    I  think,  1  tried  once.  Mincing. 
Min,  O  mem,  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
Mrs. Mill,  Ay,  ^oor  Mincing  tat  and  tilt') 
all  the  momuig.  * 

Min.  Till  1  had  the  cramp  in  my  fiagrn, 
I'll  vow,  mem,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  But 
when  your  la'ship  pins  it  up  with  poctiy,  it 
sits  so  pleasant  llie  next  day  as  any  thiog,  and 
is  so  pure  and  so  crips.') 
f^i/.  Indeed,  so  crips? 

Min,  You're  such  a  critic,  Mr.  WitwonkL 
Mrs*  Mill.  Mirabell,  did  you  take  ezceptioos 
last  night?   O  ay,  and  went  away  —  Wow  1 
think  oii't  I'm  angry — No,  now  I  think  on\ 
I'm  pleased — For  I  believe  I  gave  you  some  pain. 
Mir,  Does  that  please  you? 
Mrs,  Mill.  Infinitely;  I  love  to  give  pain. 
Mir,  You  would  affect  a  cruelty  whicb  is 
not  in  your  nature;  your  true  vanitjr  is  io 
the  power  of  pleasing. 

Mrs.  Mill.  O,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  that — 
One's  cruelty  is  one's  power,  and  when  one 
parts  with  one's  cruelty  one  parts  with  one^ 

Fower;  and  when  one  has  parted  witii  thai, 
fancy  one's  old  and  ugly. 
Mir.  Ay,  ay,  suffer  your  cruelty  to  min  tbe 
object  of  your  power,  to  destroy  your  lover; 
and  then  how  vain,  how  lost  a  tbin^  yoit*! 
be  I  Nay,  'tis  true:  you  are  no  longer  ban<l- 
some  when  you  have  lost  your  lover;  jow 
beauty  dies  upon  the  instant:  for  beauty  is 
the  lover's  gift;  'tis  he  bestows  your  charms — 
Your  glass  is  all  a  cheat.  The  vglj  and.  tbe 
old,  whom  the  looking-glass  mortifies,  yet, 
after  commendation,  can  be  flatter'd  by  il,  ani 
discover  beauties  in  it;  for  that  reflects  ov 
praises,  rather  than  your  face. 

Mrs  Mill.  O  the  vanity  of  these  men!  FainaS^ 
d'ye  hear  him  ?  If  they  did  not  coramend  us, 
we  were  not  handsome!  Now  you  must  know 
they  could  not  commend  one,  if  one  was  not 
handsome.  Beauty  the  lover's  gift!  Dear  me,, 
what  is  a  lover,  that  it  can  give?  Why,  one 
makes  lovers  as  fast  as  one  pleases,  and  tbev 
live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  tbey  die  as 
soon  as  one  pleases;  and  then,  if  one  pleases, 
one  makes  more. 

f^iV.  Very  pretty.  Why  you  make  no  more 
of  making  of  lovers,  madam,  than  of  in  jlinf^ 
so  many  card-matches. 

Mrs.  MilL  One  no  more  owes  one's  beauty 
to  a  lover,  than  one's  wit  to  an  echo:  tbey 
can  but  reflect  what  we  look  and  say,  vain, 
;empty  things,  if  we  are  silent  or  unseen,  and 
want  a  being. 

Mit.  Yet,  to  those  two  vain  empty  tbings, 
you  owe  two  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
your  life. 
Mrs.  Mf II,  Ro-w  so? 

Mir,  To  your  lover  you  owe  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  yourselves  praised;  and  to  an  ecbo 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  yourselves  talk. 

frit.  But  I  know  a  lady  that  lores  talkiiij^ 
so  incessantly,  she  won't  give  an  ecbo  £aar 
play ;  she  has  that  everlasting  rotatian  ^  of 
tongue,  that  an  echo  must  wait  till  sbe  dies» 
before  it  can  catch  her  last  words, 
i)  Scplded.  Digitiz«)i  ByiiaOOQlC 
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Mrs^MUL  O  fiction!  Fainall,  let  us  leaye 
these  men. 
Mir.  Diiw  off  Witwould. 

J'Jside  to  Mrs,  FainaU. 
y:  I  liave  a  word  or  two 

for  Mr.  Witwould. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  FainaU  and  fVittvould, 

Mir.  I  would  beg  a  little  private  audience 
too-j-You  had  the  tyranny  to  deny  roe  last 
night;  though  you  knew  I  came  to  impart  a 
secret  to  ^ou  that  concerned  my  love. 

Mrs.  MM.  You  saw  I  was  engaged. 

Mir.  Unkind.  You  had  the  leisure  to  en- 
tertain a  herd  of  fools;  things  who  visit  you 
from  their  excessive  idleness;  bestowing  on 
TOUT  easiness  that  time,  which  is  the  incum- 
orance  of  their  lives.  How  can  you  fmd  de- 
Ugfat  in  such  society?  It  is  impossible  they 
should  admire  you,  they  are  not  capable;  or 
if  they  were,  it  should  be  to  you  as  a  morti- 
fication; for  sure  to  please  a  fool  is  some 
■    degree  of  folly. 

Mrs.  Mitt.  1  please  myself — Besides,  some- 
times to  converse  with  tools  is  for  my  health. 

Mir.  Your  health!  Is  there  a  worse  disease 
than  the  conversation  of  fobls? 

Mrs,  Mill.  Yes,  the  vapovrs ;  fools  are  physic 
for  it,  next  to  cua-foatida, 

Mir,  You  are  not  in  a  course  of  fools  ? 

Mrs,  Mitt,  Mirabell^  if  y-ou  persist  in  this 
offensive  freedom,  you!ll  displease  me.  I  think 
I  must  resolve,  after  all,  not  to  have  you — 
We  shan*t  agree. 

Mir.  Not  in  our  physic,  it  may  be. 

Mrs.  Mill,  And  yet  our  distemper,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  be  the  same;  for  we  shall  be 
sick  of  one  another.  I  shan't  endure  to  be 
reprimanded,  nor  instructed;  His  so  dull  to 
act  always  by  advice,and  so  tedious  to  be  told 
of  one^s  faults — I  canU  bear  it.  Well,  1  wonH 
have  you,  Mirabell  —  Vm  resolved— I  think 
— You  mav  go— Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  would 
you  ^ve  that  you  could  help  loving  me? 

3ftr.  I  would  give  somethmg  that  you  did 
not  know  I  could  not  help  it. 

Mrs,  Mitt.  Come,  don  t  look  grave  then. 
VVcll,  what  do  you  say  to  me? 

Mir,  I  say  that  a  man  may  as  soon  make  a 
friend  by  his  wit,  or  a  fortune  by  his  honesty, 
as  win  a  woman  with  plain-deaUng  and  sin- 
cerity. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Sententious  Mirabell !  Pry'tbee 
don*t  look  with  that  violent  and  inflexible 
wise  face,  like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the 
diild  in  an  old  tapestry  hanging. 

Mir.  You  are  merry,  madam;  but  I  would 
persuade  you  for  a  moment  to  be  serious. 

Mrs. Mill.  What,  with  that  face?  No,  if 
you  keep  your  countenance,  His  impossible  I 
should  bold  mine.  Well,  aAer  all,  there  is 
something  veiy  moving  in  a  love-sick  face. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  I  won't  laugh,  don't  be 
peevish— Heigho !  Now  I'll  be  melancholy,  as 
melancholy  as  a  watch-light,  Well,  Mirabell, 
if  ever  you  will  win  me,  woo  me  now — Nay, 
if  you  are  so  tedious,  fare  you  well:  I  see 
they  are  walking  away. 

Mir.  Can  you  not  find,  in  the  variety  of 
your  disposition,  one  moment — 

Mrs,  Mill  To  hear  you  tell  me  Foible's 
married,  and  your  plot  hke  to  speed?— No, 

Mir.  But  how  you  came  to  know  it — 
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Mrs.MilL  Without  the  help  of  conjura- 
tion, you  can't  imagine ;  unless  she  should 
tell  me  herself.  Which  of  tlie  two  it  may 
have  been,  I  will  leave  you  to  consider;  and 
when  you  have  done  thinking  9fthat,  think  of  me. 

[E.x:eunf.  Millarnant  and.  Mincing. 

Mir.  I  have  something  more — Gone — Think 
of  you  !  to  think  of  a  whirlwind,  though  'twere 
in  a  whirlwind,  were  a  case  of  more  steady 
contemplation;  a  very  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
mansion.  A  fellow  that  lives  in  a  windmill, 
has  not  a  mere  whimsical  dwelling  than  the 
heart  of  a  man  that  is  lodged  in  a  woman. 
There  is  no  point  of  the  compass  to  which 
they  cannot  turn,  and  by  which  they  are  not 
turn'd ;  and  by  one  as  well  as  another ;  for 
motion,  not  method,  is  their  occupation.  To 
know  this,  and  yet  continue  to  be  in  love,  is 
to  be  made  wise  from  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  yet  persevere  to  play  the  fool  by  the 
force  of  instinct — O  here  comes  my  pair  of 
turtles — What,  billing  so  sweetly!  is  not  Va- 
lentine's day  over  witn  you  yet  r 

Enter  Waitwell  cuid  Foible. 
3irrah,  Waitwell,  why  sure  you  think  you 
were  married  for  your  own  recreation;  and 
not  for  my  conveniency. 

fTait.  lour  pardon,  sir.  With  submission, 
we  have  indeed  been  billing;  but  still  with  an 
eye  to  business,  sir.  I  have  instructed  her  as 
well  as  I  could.  If  she  can  take  your  direc- 
tions as  readily  as  my  instructions,  sir,  your 
affairs  are  in  a  prosperous  wa^. 

Mir,  Give  you  joy,  Mrs.  Foible. 

Foi.  04as,  sir,  I'm  so  ashamed — Vm  afraid 
my  lady  has  been  in  a  thousand  inquietudes 
for  me.  But  I  protest,  sir,  I  made  as  much 
haste  as  I  could. 

fVait,  That  she  did  indeed,  sir. 

Foi.  I  told  my  lady,  as  you  instructed  me, 
sir,  that  I  had  a  prospect  of  seeing  sir  Row- 
land, your  unde;  and  that  I  would  put  her 
ladyship's  picture  in  my  pocket  to  show  him ; 
which  I'll  be  sure  to  say  has  made  him  so 
enamour'd  of  her  beauty,  that  he  burns  with 
impatience  to  lie  at  her  ladyship's  feet,  and 
worship  the  original. 

Mir,  Excellent  Foible !  Matrimony  has  made 
you  eloquent  in  love. 

FF'aiL  I  think  she  has  profited,  sir,  I  think  so^ 

Foi.  You  have  seen  madam  Miliamant,  sir? 

Mir.  Yes. 

Foi.  I  told  her,  sir,  because  I  did  not  kpow 
that  you  might  find  an  opportunity;  she  had 
so  much  company  last  iii^ht. 

Mir,  Your  diligence  will  merit  more in 
the  mean  lime —  [Gives  Monejr. 

Foi.  O,  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant 

ff^ait.  Spouse. 

Mir,  Stand  off,  sir,  not  a  penny-  Go  on 
and  prosper,  Foible— The  lease  shall  be  made 
good,  and  the  farm  stock'd,  if  we  succeed. 

Foi,  I  don't  question  your  generosity,  sir; 
and  you  need  not  doubt  of  success.  If  you 
have  no  more  commands,  sir,  I'll  be  gone; 
I'm  sure  my  lady  is  at  her  toilet,  and  can't 
dress  till  I  come. — O  dear,  I'm  sure  that 
Looking  ow/]  was  Mrs.  Marwood  that  vrcnt 
y  in  a  mask;  if  she  has  seen  me  with  you 
I'm  sure  she'll  tell  my  lady.  I'll  make  haste 
home  and  prevent  fier.  iour  serf  ant,  sir. 
B'w'ye,  WaitwellPigitizedbyV^OOgie  [Exit. 
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Wait,  Sir  Rowland,  if  you  please.  The 
jade*s  59  pert  upon  her  preferment,  she  for- 
gets herself. 

Mir,  Coftf^,  sir,  will  you  endeavour  to  for- 
get yourself,  and  transform  into  sir  Rowland  ? 

fr'ait  Why,  sir,  it  will  he  impossible  \ 
should  rememher  myself.  [Exit  AfirabeW]  Mar 
i-ied,  knighted,  andf  attended,  all  in  one  day" 
^(is  enough  to  make  any  -man  forget  himself 
The  difliculty  will  he  how  to  recover  my  ac— 
(juaintance  and  iamiliarity  with  my  former 
self;  and  fall  from  my  transformation  to  a  re- 
formation into  Waitwell.  Nay,  I  shanH  he 
cjuile  the  same  Waitwell  neither — for  now  I 
rememher,  Tm  married,  and  can*t  he  my  own 
again. 

Ay,  therc^s  my  grief;  that*s  the  sad  change 

of  life ; 

To  lose  my  title,  and  yet  keep  my  wife.  [Exit, 
ACT  III. 

Scene  I, — A  Room  in  Lady  Wishfort's 
Ifoufie, 

Lady  Wishfort  at  fier  Toilet,  Peg  waiting, 
,  Ladf  JV,  Merciful,  no  news  of  Foihle  yet? 
Peg,  No,  madam. 

Lady  VF",  I  have  no  more  patience — If  I 
have  not  fretted  myself  till  I  am  pale  again, 
ihere*s  no  veracity  in  me.  Fetch  me  the  red 
— the  red,  do  you  hear?  An  arrant  ash-co- 
lour, as  Fm  a  person.  Look  you  how  this 
wench  stirs!  why  dost  thou  not  fetch  me  a 
iitlle  red  ?  didst  thou  not  hear  me,  mopus  ? 

Peg,  The  red  ratafia,  does  your  ladyship 
mean,  or  the  cherry-h randy? 
«  Ladjf  IV,  Ratafia,  fool !  no,  fool,  not  the  ra- 
lafia,  fool  —  Grant  me  patience!  I  mean  the 
Spanish  paper,  idiot;  complexion.  Darling 
paint,  paint,  paint}  dost  thou  understand  lhal, 
diangeling,  dangling  thy  hands  like  hobbins 
before  thee?  why  dost  thou  not  stir,  puppet? 
tliou  wooden  thing  upon  wires. 

Peg,  Lord,  madam,  your  ladyship  is  so  im- 
patient— 1  cannot  come  at  the  paint,  madam ; 
Mrs.  Foihle  has  lockM  it  up,  and  carried  the 
key  with  her. 

Lcidy  W,  Plaffue  take  you  hoth— Fetch  me 
the  cherry-brancfy  then.  [Exit  Peg']  I'm  as 
p;)l^  and  as  faint,  I  look  Uke  Mrs.  Qualmsick, 
lire  curate's  wife,  that's  always  breeding  — 
Wench,  come,  come,  wench;  what  art  thou 
doing,  sipping?  tasting?  save  thee,  dost  thou 
not  know  the  hottle. 

Enter  Peg,  iPith  a  Bottle  and  China  Cup, 
Peg,  Madam,  I  was  looking  for  a  cup. 
Ladj  IV,  A  cup,  save  thee;  and  what  a  cup 
hast  thou  brought!  dost  thou  take  me  for  a 
fniry,  to  drink  out  of  an  acorn?  why  didst 
ihnu  not  bring  thy  thimble?  hast  thou  ne'er 
:«  bi'ass  thimble  clinking  in  thy  pocket  with  a 
hit  of  nutmeg?    I  warrant  thee.    Come,  fill, 
fill  ~  So — again.  See  who  that  is.  [One  knocks] 
^ct  down  the  hottle  first. —  Here,  here,  under 
the  table— What,  wpuldst  thou  go  \vith  the 
hottle  in  thy  hand,  like  a  tapster?  [EvitPeg] 
As  I'm  a  person,  this  wench  has  lived  in  an 
inn  upon  the  road,  before  she  came  to  me. 
Enter  PpG. 

No  Foihle  yet? 
Peg,  No,  mcidam,  Mrs.  Marwood. 
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Ladjr  fV,  O  Marwood,  let  her  come  in. 
Come  in,  good  Marwood. 

Enter  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Mrs,  Af,  I'm  surprised  to  find  your  ladyship 
in  dishabille  at  this  time  of  day. 

Ladj  fV,  Foible's  a  lost  thing;  has  been 
abroad  since  morning,  and  never  heard  of 
since. 

Mrs,  M,  I  saw  her  but  now ,  as  I  came 
mask'd  through  the  park,  in  conference  with 
Mirabell. 

Lculf  fV,  With  Mirabell !  you  call  my  blood 
into  my  face,  with  mentioning  that  traitor. 
She  durst  not  have  the  confidence.  I  sent  her 
to  negociate  an  affair,  in  which,  if  I'm  detect- 
ed, I'm  undone.  If  that  wheedling  villain  has 
wrought  upon  Foible  to  detect  me,  I'm  nun'd. 
Oh  my  dear  friend,  I'm  a  'Wretch  of  wretches 
if  I'm  detected. 

Mrs,  M,  O  madam,  you  cannot  suspect  Mrs. 
Foible's  integrity. 

Ladjr  fV,  O,  he  carries  poison  in  his  tongbe 
that  would  corrupt  integrity  hself.  If  sIm 
has  given  him  an  opj>ortunity,  she  has  as  good 
as  put  her  integrity  into  his  hands.  Ah!  dear 
Marwood,  whavs  inteffrity  to  an  opportunitj? 
— Hark!  I  hear  her — J)ear  friend,  retira  info 
my  closet,  that  I  may  examine  her  with  more 
freedom — You'll  pardon  me,  dear  friend,  I  can 
make  hold  with  you — ^There  are  books  orer 
the  chimney — Quarks  and  Pryn,  and  the  Short 
View  of  the  Stage,  with  Bunyan^s  works,  to 
entertain  you.  [Exit  Mrs,  Marwood]  Go,yott 
thing,  ana  sena  her  in.  [Exit  Peg. 

Enter  Foible. 

Ladj  IV,  O  Foible,  where  hast  thoq  been?  I 
what  hast  thou  been  doing?  1 

Foi,  Madam,  I  have  seen  the  parly.  ' 

Lady  yf^.  But  what  hast  thou  done? 

Foi,  Nay,  'tis  your  ladyship  has  done,  and  j 
are   to  do;   I  have  only   promised.    But  a 
man  so  enamour'd — sa  transported!  well,  if 
worshipping  of  pictuces  be  a  sin — poor  sir 
Rowland,  I  say. 

Ladj  Vr,  The  miniature  has  been  counted 
like — But  hast  thou  not  hetray'd  me,  Foible? 
Hast  thou  not  delected  me  to  that  faithless 
Mirabell?— What  hadst  thou  to  do  with  him 
in  the  park?  answer  me,  has  he  got  nothing 
out  of  thee? 

Foi.  So,  mischief  has  been  before-hand  with 
me;  what  shall  I  say?  [Aside]  Alas,  madam, 
could  I  help  it,  if  1  met  that  confident  thine? 
was  I  in  fault?  If  you  had  heard  how  be 
used  me,  and  all  upon  your  ladyship's  ac- 
count, I'm  sure  you  would  not  suspect  nr  • 
fidelity.  Nay,  if  that  had  been  the  worst,! 
could  have  borne:  biit  he  had  a  (line  at  your 
ladyship  too;  and  then  I  could  not  hold:  but 
iTailh  1  gave  him  his  own. 

LadjJV,  Me!  what  did  the  filthy  fellow 
say? 

Foi,  O  madam;  'tb  a  shame  to  say  what 
he  said — With  his  taunts  and  fleers,  tossing 
up  his  nose.  Humph,  says  he,  what,  you  are 
hatching  some  plot,  says  he,  you  are  so  earlj 
abroad,  or  catering,  says  he,  ierreting  for 
some  disbanded  ofncer,  I  warrant — Haitpay 
is  but  thin  subsistence,  says  he-^Well,  what 
pension  does  y&iii^izk^y  Vp^^Q^L£et  me  see, 
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says  he,  what,  she  must  come  down  pretty 
deep  now,  she*s  superiannuated,  says  he,  and — 

Lndy  yr.  Odds  my  life,  Til  have  him-^ril 
have  him  murdered.  Til  have  him  poisonM. 
Where  does  he  eat?  I'll  marry  a  drawer,  to 
hare  him  poisonM  in  his  wine. 

FoL  Poison  him!  poisoning's  too  good  for 
him.  Starve  him,  madam,  starve  him ;  marry 
air  Rowland,  and  get  him  disinherited.  O  you 
would  bless  yourself,  to  hear  what  he  said. 

Ladjr  IV,  A  villain !  snperannualed  ! 

Foi,  Humph,  say^  he,  I  hear  you  are  laying 
designs  agamst  me  too,  says  he,  and  Mrs. 
Miliamant  is  to  marry  my  uncle;  he  does  not 
suspect  a  word  of  your  ladyship;  but,  says 
he,  I'll  lit  you  for  that;  I  warrant  you,  says 
be:  ril  hamper  you  for  that,  says  he,  you 
and  your  old  frippery  too,  says  he,  Fll  handle 
you — 

Lady  Audacious  villain!  handle  me! 
would  he  durst? — ^Frippery!  old  frippery!  Was 
there  ever  such  a  foul-mouth*d  fellow?  Til  be 
married  lo-raQrrow,  Til  be  contracted  to-night 

Foi.  The  sooner  the  better,  madam. 

Lady  JV,  Will  sir  Rowland  be  here,  say'st 
tjiou? — when,  Foible? 

FoL  Incontinently,  madam.  No  new  sherilFs 
wife  expects  the  return  of  her  husband  after 
knighthood,  with  that  impatience  in  which  sir 
Rowland  burns  for  the  dear  hour  of  kissing 
your  ]adyship*s  band  after  dinner. 

LadyPr,  Frippery!  superannuated  frippery! 
ril  frippery  the  villain;  Til  reduce  him  to  frip- 
pery and  rags;  a  tatterdemallion — I  hope  to 
see  him  hung  with  tatters,  like  a  Long-lane 
pent-houie,  or  a  gibbet  thief.  A  slander- 
mouth'd  railer:  I  warrant  the  spendthrift  pro- 
digal is  in  debt  as  much  as  the  million  lottery, 
or  the  whole  court  upon  a  birth-day.  Ill 
spoil  his  credit  with  his  tailor.  Yef,  he  shall 
have  my  niece  with  her  fortune,  he  shall. 

Foi,  He!  I  hope  to  see  him  lodge  in  Lud- 
eate^)  first,  and  angle  into  Blockfriars  for 
brass  farthings,  with  an  old  mitten  2). 

LadyfV,  Ay,  dear  Foible;  thank  thee  for 
that,  dear  Foibiet  He  has  put  me  out  of  all 
patience.  I  shall  never  recompose  my  features, 
to  receive  sir  Ro%vland  with  any  economy  of 
fece.  The  wretch  has  fretted  me,  that  I  am 
absolutely  decay'd.    Look,  Foible. 

Foi.  Your  ladyship  has  frown'd  a  little  too 
rashly,  indeed,  madam.  There  are  some  cracks 
dtscemable  in  the  white  varnish. 

LadyfV,  Let  me  see  the  glass  —  Cracks, 
say'st  thou  ?  why  I  am  arrantly  flay'd — I  look 
like  an  old  peerd  wall.  Thou  must  repair  me, 
Foible,  before  sir  Rowland  comes ;  or  I  shall 
never  keep  up  to  my  picture. 

Foi,  I  warrant  .you,  madam;  a  little  art 
once  made  your  picture  like  you;  and  now 
a  little  of  the  same  art  must  make  you  like 
your  picture.  Your  picture  must  sit  for  you, 
madam. 

Lady  fV.  But  art  thou  sure  sir  Rowland 
will  not  fail  to  come?  or  will  he  not  fail  when 

1)  Lndfate  pri»oii. 

9)  WooIm-hIotc  or  stocking.  That  is,  ihe  hopes  tu  see 
hun  confined  a  Litdgste-prinon ,  and  Idling  down 
■a  old  stocking  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick*  begging  for 
ike  charily  of  persons  passing  below  in  filack>friars ; 
at  Ihe  present  day  the  prisoners  in  Fleet  prison,  which 
looks  out  upon  Plret  market,  are  seen  begging  for  the 
"poor  confined  debtors  who  hsTO  nothing  to  lire  np on.'' 


he  does  come?  will  he  ^e  importunate,  Foible, 
and  push?  for  if  he  should  not  be  importu- 
nate -  I  shall  never  break  decorums — I  shall 
die  with  confusion,  if  I  am  forced  to  advance 
-—Oh  no,  I  can  never  advance — I  shall  swoon 
if  he  should  expect  advances.  No,  I  hope  sir 
Rowland  is  better  bred,  than  to  put  a  lady  to 
the  necessity  of  breaking  her  forms.  I  won't 
be  too  coy,  neither. — I  won't  give  him  des- 
pair—But a  little  disdain  is  not  amiss:  a  little 
scorn  is  alluring. 

Foi*  A  little  scorn  becomes  your  ladyship. 

Lady  VF',  Yes,  but  tenderness  becomes  me 
best — You  see  that  picture  has  a — sort  of  a — ' 
ha.  Foible?  a  swimmingness  in  the  eyes — 
Yes,  I'll  look  so — My  niece  affects  it;  but  she 
wants  features.  Is  sir  Rowland  handsome? 
Let  my  toilet  be  removed — I'll  dress  above. 
I'll  receive  sir  Rowland  here.  Is  he  handsome? 
Don't  answer  me.  I  won't  know;  Fll  be  sur- 
prised, I'll  be  taken  by  surprise. 

Foi,  By  storm,  madam;  sir  Rowland's  a 
brisk  man. 

Lady  IV,  Is  he?  O  Aen  he'll  importune, 
if  he's  a  brisk  man.  1  have ,  a  mortal  terror 
at  the  apprehension.  Let  my  things  be  re- 
moved, good  Foible.  \Exit, 

Enter  Mrs.  FaiwAli. 
Mrs.  F,  O  Foible,  I  have  been  in  a  friffht, 
lest  I  should  come  too  late.  That  devil,  Mar* 
wood,  saw  you  in  the  park  with  Mirabell, 
and  I'm  afraid  will  discover  it  to  my  lady. 
Foi,  Discover  what,  madam  ? 
Mrs,F,  Nay,  nay,  put  not  on  that  strange 
face.    I  am  privy  to  the  whole  design,  and 
know  that  Waitwell,  to  whom  thou  wert  this, 
morning  married,  is  to  personate  Mirahell's 
uncle,  and  as  such,  winning  my  lady,  to  in- 
volve her  in  those  difficulties  from,  which  Mi> 
rabell  only  must  release  her,  by  his  making 
his  conditions  to  have  my  cousin  and  her  for- 
tune left  to  her  own  disposal. 

Foi,  O  dear  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
It  was  not  my  conlidence  in  your  ladyship 
that  was  deficient;  but  I  thought  the  former 
good  correspondence  between  your  ladyshijp 
and  Mr.  Mirabell  might  have  hinder'd  bis 
communicating  this  secret. 
Mrs,  F,  Dear  Foible,  forget  that. 
Foi,  O  dear  madam,  Mr.  7%lirabell  is  such 
a  sweet  winning  gentleman — But  your  lady- 
ship is  the  pattern  of  generosity.  Sweet  lady, 
to  be  so  good!  Mr.  Mirabell  cannot  choose 
but  be  fateful.  I  find  your  ladyship  has  his 
heart  still.  Now ,  madam,  I  can  safely  tell 
youF  ladyship  our  success.  Mrs.  Marwood 
had  lold  my  lady;  but  I  warrant  I  managed 
myself.  I  turn'd  it  all  for  the  better.  I  lold 
my  lady  that  Mr.  Mirabell  rail'd  at  her,  I 
laid  horrid  things  to  his  charge,  I'll  vow; 
and  my  lady  is  so  incensed,  that  she'lk  be 
contracted  to  sir  Rowland  to-night,  she  says. 
— I  warrant  I  work'd  her  up,  that  he  may 
have  her  for  asking  for,  as  they  say  of  a 
Welsh  maidenhead. 
Mrs,F,  O  rare  Foible! 
Foi,  Madam,  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  ac^ 
quaint  Mr.  Mirabell  of  his  success.  I  would 
be  seen  as  little  as  possible  to  speak  to  him; 
besides,  I  believe  f^^m^^^S^^i!^^^^ 
me;  she  has  a  pendhant;  but  r  l^ow  Mr. 
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Mirabel]  cant  abide  her.  [Caiis]  John —  re- 
move my  lady's  toilet  Madam,  your  servant. 
My  lady  is  so  impatient,  I  fear  she^Ii  come 
for  me ,  if  I  slay. 

Mrs.  F**  ril  go  with  you  up  the  back  stairs, 
lest  1  should  meet  her.  [JExeunL 

Enter  Mrs.  Marwood. 
Mrs.  Mar.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Engine,  is  it  thus 
vrith  you  ?  Are  you  become  a  go-belween  of 
this  importance!  Yes,  I  shafl  watch  you. 
Why  this  wench  is  the  passe-peirtout,  a  very 
master-key  to  every  body's  strong  box.  My 
friend  Famall,  have  you  carried  it  so  swim- 
mingly? I  thought  there  was  something  in  itj 
but  It  ieems  'tis  over  with  you.  Your  loathing 
is  not  from  a  want  of  appetite  then,  htit  from 
a  surfeit:  else  you  coura  never  be  so  cool  to 
fall  from  a  principal  to  be  an  assistant;  to 

frocure  for  him!  a  pattern  of  generosity,  that 
confess.  Well,  Mr.  Fainall,  you  have  met 
with  yctur  match.  O  man,  man!  Woman, 
woman!  The  deviPs  an  ass:  if  I  were  a  paint- 
er, I  would  draw  him  like  an  idiot,  a  dri- 
veller with  a  bib  and  bells.  Man  should  have 
his  bead  and  horns,  and  woman  the  rest  of 
him.  Poor  simple  fiend!  madam  Marwood 
has  a  penchant,  but  he  can't  abide  her  Twere 
better  for  him  you  had  not  been  his  confes- 
sor in  that  affair,  without  you  could  have 
kept  his  counsel  closer^  I  shall  not  prove 
another  pattern  of  - generosity — he  has  not  ob- 
liged me  to  that  with  those  excesses  of  him- 
self; and  now  I'll  have  none  of  him.  Here 
comes  the  good  lady,  panting  ripe;  with  a 
iTeart  full  ot  hope,  and  a  head  full  of  care, 
like  any  chemist  upon  the  day  of  projection. 

JEnler  Lady  Wishfort. 

Ladjr  JV.  O  dear  Marwood,  what  shall  I 
say  for  this  rude  forgetfulness  ?  But  my  dear 
friend  is  aH  goodness. 

Mrs.  Mar,  No  apologies,  dear  madam,  I 
have  been  very  well  entertained. 

Ladj  VF,  As  I'm  a  person,  I  am  in  a  Ycry 
<:]iao.<«  to  think  I  shoula  so  forget  myself;  but 
I  have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  really  I  know 
not  what  to  do.  \Calls\  Foible ! — I  expect  my 
nephew,  sir  VN'ilful,  every  momenl  too. — 
VVhy,  Foible ! — He  means  to  travel  for  improve- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Methinks  sir  Wilful  should  rather 
thiAk  of  marrying  than  travelling  at  his  years, 
I  hear  he  is  turned  of  forty. 

Lady  O  he's  in  less  danger  of  being 
spoiled  by  his  travels.  I  am  agamst  my  ne- 
phew's mnrrying  too  ynunff.  It  will  be  time 
enough  when  be  comes  back,  and  has  acquired 
discretion  to  choose  for  himself. 

Mrs.  Mar,  Methinks  Mrs.  Mil  lama  nt  and  he 
would  make  9  very  fit  match.  He  may  travel 
afterwards.  Tis  a  thing  very  usual  with  young 
gentlemen. 

Lady  yr.  I  promise  you  I  have  thought 
on't;  and,  since  'tis  your  judgment,  I'll  think 
on't  again.  I  assure  you  I  will;  I  value  your 
judgment  extremely.  On  my  word,  I'll  pro- 
pose it. 

Enter  FoiBtK. 
Come,  come,  Foible.  I  had  forgot  my  nephew 
'^lU  be  here  before  dinner.  I  must  make  haste. 


FoL  W^itwould  and  Mr.  Petulant  are  come 
to  dine  with  your  ladyship. 

Lady  fV,  O  dear,  I  can't  appear  till  I  am 
dress'J.  Dear  Marwood,  shall  I  be  free  with 
you  again,  and  beg  you  to  entertain  'em?  lH 
make  all  imaginable  haste.  Dear  friend,  ti- 
cuseme.  [Exeunt  Lady  Fflsh/ort  and  Fo&k,  \ 

Enter  Mrs,  Millamant  and  Mikcing. 
Mrs,  Mill.  Sure  never  any  thing  was  fo 
unbred  as  that  odious  man.   Marwood,  yoor 
servant. 

Mrs.  Man  You  have  a  colour:  what's  the 
matter? 

Mrs,  MilU  That  horrid  fellow,  Petulant,  bas 

firoYoked  me  into  a  flame.    I  have  broke 
an.    Mincing,  lend  me  yours.   Is  not  all  tM 
powder  out  of  my  hair  ? 

Mrs. Mar,  No.  What  has  he  done? 
Mrs. Mill.  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing;  be 
has  only  talk'd— nay,  he  has  said  notbiog 
neither;  but  he  has  contradicted  every  thing 
that  has  been  said.  For  my  part,  I  tbougbt 
Witwould  and  he  would  have  quarreli'd. 

M£n,  I  vow,  mem,  I  thought  once  tker  { 
would  have  fil^).  ! 

Mrs,  Mill,  Well,  \i5  a  lamentable  thiog,  I  | 
swear,  that  one'  has  not  the  liberty  of  choos- 
ing one's   acquaintance   as  one  does  one's 
clothes. 

Mrs,  Mar.  If  we  had  that  liberty,  weshouM 
be  as  weary  of  one  set  of  acquaintance,  thoagb 
never  so  good,  as  we  are  of  one  suit,  tboon 
never  so  fme.  A  fool  and  a  doil}-  stufrwoiuii 
now  and  then  find  days  of  grace,  and  be 
worn  for  variety. 

Mrs.  Mill'  1  could  consent  to  wear  'em,  if 
they  would  wear  alike;  but  fools  never  wear 
out.  They  are  such  drap^e-berry  things! 
without  one  could  give  'em  to  one's  chambeF> 
maid  after  a  day  or  two. 

Mrs,  Mar,  'Twere  better  so  indeed.  Or 
what  think  you  of  the  play-bouse?  A  fine 
gay  glossy  fool  should  be  given  there,  like  1 
new  masking-habit  after  die  masquerade^  is 
over,  and  we  have  done  with  the  disguise. 
For  a  fool's  visit  is  always  a  disguise;  and 
never  admitted  by  a  woman  of  wit,  but  to 
blind  her  affair  with  a  lover  of  sense.  IT  yon 
would  but  appear  barefaced  now,  and  own 
Mirabell,  you  might  as  easily  put  offPetdant 
and  Witwould ,  as  your  hood  and  scarf  And 
indeed  'tis  time,  for  the  town  has  found  it: 
the  secret  is  grown  too  big  for  the  pretence: 
'tis  like  Mrs.  Primly's  great  belly;  she  may 
lace  it  down  before ,  but  it  burnishes  00  bar 
hips.  Indeed,  Millamant,  you  can  no  more 
conceal  it'  than  my  lady  Strammel  can  her 
face,  that  eoodly  face,  which,  in  defiance  of 
her  Rbenish-wine  tea,  will  not  be  comprehend- 
ed in  a  mask. 

Mrs,  Mill,  I'll  Uke  my  death,  Marwood,  yo« 
are  more  censorious  than  a  decay'd  beauty, 
or  a  discarded  toast.  Mincing,  tell  the  men 
they  may  come  up.  My  aunt  Is  not  dress- 
ing here;  their  folly  is  less  provoking  than 
your  malice.  [Exit  Mincinffl  The  town  hai 
found  it!  what  has  it  foundT?  That  MiraWl 
loves  me  is  no  more  a  secret,  than  it  is  a  se- 
cret, that  you  discoTer'd  it  to  mj  aunt,  or 
than  the  reason  why  you  discovered  it  is  a  seatt 
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Mrs.  Mew,  You  are  nettled* 
Mrs.  MilL  YouVe  mistaken.    Ridiculous  ! 
Mrs.  Mar.  Indeed ,  my  dear,  you'll  tear 
lotber  fan  if  you  don't  mitifrate  those  tio- 


anotber 
lent  airs. 

Mrs.  MilL  Ob,  silly!  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  could 
laugh  immoderately.  Poor  Mirabell!  His  con- 
stancy to  me  has  quite  destroyed  his  com- 
plaisance for  all  the  -world  beside.  1  swear  I 
never  enjoined  it  him,  t6  he  so  coy:  if  I  bad 
the  vanity  to  think  he  would  obey  nie,  1 
would  command  him  to  show  more  gallantry. 
*Tj$  hardly  well-bred  to  be  so  particular  on 
one  hand,  and  so  insensible  on  the  other.  But 
I  despair  to  prevail,  and  so  let  him  follow 
his  own  way.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pardon  me,  dear 
creature,  I  must  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha!  though  I 
grant  you  *tis  a  little liarbarous,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs.  Mar,  What  pity  Uis,  so  much  fine 
raillery,  and  delivered  with  so  significant  gesture, 
should  be  so  unhappily  directed  to  miscarry ! 

Mrs.  Mill.  Dear  creature ,  I  ask  your  par- 
don.   I  swear  1  did  not  mind  you. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Mr.  Mirabell  and  you  both  may 
think  a  thing  impossible,  when  I  j^all  tell 
him  Ly  telling  you — 

Mrs. Mill.  O  dear,  what?  for  Uis  the  same 
thiof ,  if  I  bear  it.   Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs.  Mar.  That  I  detest  .  Jiim ,  hate  him, 
raadam, 

Mrs. Mill.  O  madam!  why,  so  do  I.  And 
yet  the  creature  loves  me;  ha,  ha,  ha!  How 
can  one  forbear  laughing  to  think  of  it 
— I  am  a  Sybil  if  I  am  not  amazed  to  think 
-what  he  can  see  in  me.  1*11  take  my  death, 
I  think  you  are  handsomer,  and  wilbmayear 
or  two  as  young.  If  you  could  but  stay  for 
me,  I  should  overtake  you.  But  .that  cannot 
be.  Well,  that  thought  makes  me  melancho- 
lic Now  ril  be  sad. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Your  merry  note  may  b'e  chan- 
gfsd  sooner  than  you  think. 

-Mrs.  MilL  D'ye  say  so  ?  Then  Vm  resolved 
r*ff  Lave  a  song  to  keep  up  my  spirits. 

Enter  Mincing. 
Min.  The  gentlemen  stay  but  to  comb,  ma- 
dam; and  will  wait  on  you. 

Enter  Petulant  and  Witwould. 

Mrs.  MilL  Is  your  animosity  composed, 
gentlemen  ? 

fViL  Raillery,  raillery,  madam;  we  have  no 
animosity;  we  hit  off  a  little  wit  now  and 
then,  but  no  animosity.  The  falling>out  of 
wits,  is  like  the  falling-out  of  lovers.  \Ve  agree 
tn  the  main,  like  treble  and  bass.  Ha,  Petulant! 

Pet.  Ay,  in  the  main.  But  when  I  have  a 
bnmour  to  contradict — 

ff^iL  Ay,  when  he  has  a  humour  to  con- 
tradict, then  I  contradict  too.  What,  I  know 
my  cue.  Then  we  contradict  one  another 
like  two  battledores;  Jbr  contradictions  beget 
one  another  like  Jews. 

PeL  If  he  iays  black's  black  — If  I  have  a 
liiimour  to  say  'tis  blue — ^Let  that  pass ;  all's 
one  for  that.  If  I  have  a  humour  to  prove 
if,  it  must  be  granted. 

WiL  Not  positively  must — ^But  it  may — it 

Yes,  It  positively  must,  upon  proof 

positire 


Ff^iL  Ay,  upon  proof  positive  it  must ;  but 
upon  proof  presumptive  it  only  may.  That's 
a  logical  distinction  now,  madam. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  perceive  your  debates  are  of 
importance,  and  very  learnedly  handled. 

PeL  Importance  is  one  thing,  and  learning's 
another;  but  a  debate's  a  debate,  that  I  assert. 

PViti  Petulanl'a  an  enemy  to  learning;  he 
relies  altogether  on  his  parts. 

PeL  No,  I'm  no  enemy  to  learning ;  it  hurts 
not  me. 

Mrs.  Mar.  That's  a  sign  indeed  'tis  no  ene- 
my to  you. 

PeL  No,  no,  'tis  no  enemy  to  any  body, 
but  them  that  have  it 

Mrs.  MilL  Well,  an  illiterate  man's  my 
aversion.  I  wonder  at  the\  impudence  of  an 
illiterate  man,  to  offer  to  make  love. 

fViL  That  I  confess  I  wonder  at  too. 

Mrs.  MilL  Ah!  to  marry  an  ignorant!  that 
can  hardly  read  or  write. 

PeL  Why  should  a  man  be  any  further 
from  being  married  though  he  can't  read,  than 
he  is  from  being  hang'd.  The  ordinary's  paid 
for  setting  the  psalm,  and  the  parish  priest 
for  reading  the  ceremony.  And  for  the  rest 
which  is  to  follow,  in  both  cases,  a  man  may 
do  it  without  book ;  so  all's  one  for  that. 

Mrs.  Mill.  D'ye  hear  the  creature?  Lord, 
here''s  company,  rll  be  gone. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Millamant  and  Mincing^ 

Enter  $iK  Wilful  Witwould  in  a  Riding- 
dress^  and  Footman. 
WiL  In  the  name  of  Bartholomew  and  his 
fair,  what  have  we  here? 

Mrs.  Mar.  'Tisyour  brother,  I  fancy.  Don't 
you  know  him  ? 

WiL  Not  I.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  be.  IVe 
almost  forgot  him;  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
the  RevolutioUk 

jFoo^  Sir,  my  lady^s  dressing*  Here's  com- 
pany; if  you  please  to  walk  in,  in  the  mean 
time. 

Sir  fV.  Dressing!  What,  'tis  but  morning 
here  I  warrant  with  you  in  London;  we 
should  count  it  towards  aAernoon  in  our  parts, 
down  in  Shropshire.  Why  then  belike  my 
aunt  han't  dined  yet    Ha,  tiend  ? 

Foot.  Your  aunt,  sir? 

Sir  My  awnt,  sir?  yes,  my  aunt,  sir, 
and  your  lady,  sir;  your  lady  is  my  aunt,  sir. 
Why,  what,  dost  thou  not  know  me,  frieqid  ? 
Why  then  send  somebody  hither  that  does. 
How  long  hast  thou  lived  with  thy  lady, 
fellow,  ha  r 

Foot.  A  week,  sir;  longer  than  any  in  tbe 
house,  except  my  lady^s  woman. 

SirJV,  Vvby  then  belike  thou  dost  not 
know  thy  lady,  if  thou  seest  her;  ha,  friend! 

Fool  Why  truly,  sir,  1  cannot  safely  swear 
to  her  face  in  a  morning,  before  she  is  dress'd^ 
'Tis  like  I  may  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  her 
by  this  time. 

Sir  Vr,  Well,  pr'ythee,  try  what  thou  can'sl 
do;  if  thou  canst  not  guess,  inquire  her  out) 
dost  hear,  fellow?  and  tell  her,  her  nepheW| 
sir  Wilful  Witwould,  is  in  the  house. 

FooL  I  shall,  sir. 

Sir  JV.  Hold  ye,  hear  me,  friend ;  a  word 
with  you  in  your  car:  nrythee,  who  are 
these  gallants?        Digitized  by VjOOQIC 
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Foot  Really,  sir,  I  can*t  tell ;  here  come  so 
many  here,  *tis  hard  to  know  *em  all.  \ExiL 

Sir  W,  Oons,  this  fellow  knows  less  than 
a  starling ;  1  donU  think  a^knows  his  own  name. 

Mrs*  Mar.  Mr.  Witwould,  your  brother  is 
not  behind-hand  in  forgetfulness.  I  fancy  he 
has  forgot  you  too. 

IViL  1  hope  so.  The  deuce  take  him  that 
remembers  first,  I  say. 

Sir  IVn  6ave  you,  gentlemen  and  lady 

Mrs.  Mar,  For  shame,' Mr.  Witwould;  why 
won*l  you  speak  to  him?  And  you,  sin 

f^lt.  Petulant,  speak. 

PeL  It  seems  as  if  you  had  come  a  journey, 
sir;  hem,  hem.  [Survejing  him  round. 

Sir  IV.  Very  likely,  sir,  that  it  may  seem  so. 

Pet.  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir. 

Sir  IV.  May  be  not,  sir;  thereafter,  as  'tis 
meant,  sir. 

IViL  Smoke  the  boots,  the  boots;  Petulant, 
the  boots.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Pet  Sir,  I  presume  upon  the  information 
of  your  boots. 

SirlV.  Why,  'lis  like  you  may,  sir:  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  information  of  my 
boots,  sir,  if  you  will  step  to  the  stable,  you 
inay  inquire  iurlher  of  my  horse,  sir. 

Pet  \{\\\\  horse,  sir!  your  horse  is  an  ass,  sir! 

Sir  f}'.  Do  you  speak  by  way  of  offence,  sir? 

Mnt,  Mnr.  The  gentleman's  merry,  that's  all, 
sir — we  shall  have  a  quarrel  betwixt  an 
horse  aii<l  ass  before  they  find  one  another 
om^^You  ttiust  not  take  any  thing  amiss  from 
\our  ft  teii<U,  sir.  You  are  amonjg;  your  friends, 
here,  tbouf^h  it  may  be  you  don't  know  it. 
If  I  am  Tint  mistaken,  you  are  sir  Wilful 
Wilwoiild* 

SiplJ.  liif^hl,  lady;  I  am  sir  Wilful  Wit- 
wotilil,  *o  1  write  myself;  no  offence  to  any 
body,  1  l»<^pp ;  nephew  to  the  lady  Wish- 
forl  of  tliii  mansion. 

Mm.  Mfir.  Don't  you  know  this  gentle- 
man, 

Sir  ff\  Hum!  What,  sure  'tis  not— yea, 
byV  bdv  IhjI  Uis. — 'Shearl,  I  know  not  whether 

hi.         ' -  _ 


'lis  or  iio»— Yea  but 'tis,  by  the  wrekin.  Rrother 
Anthony!  what,  Tony,  i'failh!  what,  dost  thou 
uol  knovv  me?  ByV  lady,  nor  1  ihee,  thou 
art  JO  iidartwj,  and  so  beperiwigg'd.  ^Sheart 
why  \\mX  iiol  speak?  art  thou  o'erjoy^d?J 

if'it  Udst>j  brother,  is  it  you?  your  servant, 
broUicr, 

Sir       Voiir  servant!  why  yours,  sir. 

P^it  No  offence,  I  hope,  Tirother. 

Sir  fT\  VSiioart,  sir,  but  there  is,  and  much 
offence,  A  plague!  is  thb  your  inns-o'court 
breeding,  not  to  know  your  friends  and  your 
I'claliofii,  \imv  elders,  and  your  betters? 

^T  iV.  ^Vhy,  brother  Wilful  of  Salop,  yoa 
may  be  as  >ihorl  as  a  Shrewsbury  cake,  if  you 
i;>tease«  Hut  1  tell  you  His  not  modish  to  know 
^elaitons  m  town,  Tis  not  the  fashion  here; 
lis  not  iridofd,  dear  brother. 

Sir  f'f^.  The  fashion's  a  fool;  and  youVe  a 
fop,  dear  brother.  'Sheart,  L've  suspected  this ; 
by  r  lady,  1  conjectured  you  were  a  fop,  since 
you  be^an  to  change  the  style  of  your  letters, 
and  write  in  a  scrap  of  paper,  gilt  round  the 
edges,  no  bagger  than  a  subpoena.  I  might 
expect  this  when  you  left  off  nonoured  brother; 

i)  A  writ  commmiding  ■  person  to  appear  ia  conrt  under 
•  eeruin  prnallj  ^•iibpocna). 


and  hoping  you  are  in  good  healthy  and  so 
forth-— To  begin  with  a  neU  me,  knight,  Pm 
so  sick  of  a  last  nish£s  debauch — Ods  heart, 
and  then  tell  a  familiar  tale  of  a  c^^ck  and  a 
bull,  and  a  wench  and  a  bottle,  and  so  con- 
clude. You  could  write  news  before  yoa 
were  out  of  your  time,  when  you  lived  witk 
honest  Pimpienose,  the  attorney  of  Fumi- 
vaPs  Inn,  you  coiild  entreat  to  be  remembered 
then  to  your  friends  round  the  Wrekin. 

Pet^  'Slife,  Witwould,  were  you  ever  aa 
altorney's  clerk,  of  the  family  of  the  Furni- 
vals?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

}J'it  Ay,  ay,  but  that  was  but  for  awhile. 
Not  long,  not  long;  pshaw,  I  was  not  in  my 
own  power  then.  An  orphan,  and  this  feUov 
was  my  euardian;  ay,  ay,  1  was  glad  to  con- 
sent to  that,  man,  to  come  to  London.  He 
had  the  disposal  of  me  then.  If  i  had  not 
agreed  to  thai,  1  might  have  been  bound  'prcii> 
(ice  to  a  feltniaker  in  Shrewsbury ;  this  mlow 
would  haVe  bound  me  to  a  maker  of  felts. 

Sir  IV.  'Sheart,  and  better  than  be  bound 
to  a  maker  of  fops;  where,  I  suppose,  >-<>• 
have  served  your  lime;  and  now  you  may' set 
up  for  yoarself. 

Mrs.  Mar,  You  intend  to  travel,  sir,  as  Fm 
informed. 

Sir  Vf\  Belike  I  may,  madam.  I  may  chance 
to  sail  upon  the  salt  seas,  if  my  miodf  holdl 
Petk  And  the  wind  serve. 
Sir  yy.  Serve  or  not  serve,  I  shan't  ail 
licence  of  you,  sir;  nor  the  weather-cock  vov 
companion.  I  direct  my  discourse  to'  the 
lady,  sir.  Tis  like  my  aunt  may  have  toU 
you,  madam;  yes,  I  have  settled  my  concerns, 
1  may  say  now,  and  am  miudod  to  set 
foreign  parts. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  thought  you  had  designed  ibr 
France  at  all  adventures. 

Sir  IV.  I  can't  tell  that;  'tis  like  I  may,  and 
tis  like  I  may  not  1  am  somewhat  Vhi||r 
in'  making  a  resolution,  because  when  IIhP 
it  1  keep  it.  I  don't  stand  shiil  1,  shall  I,  WBk\ 
if  I  say  t,  I'll  do't:  but  I  have  thougfau  t« 
tarry  a  small  matter  in  town,  to  learo  some- 
what of  your  lingo  first,  before  I  cross  the 
seas.  I'd  gladly  have  a  spice  of  your  Frencki 
as  they  say,  whereby  to  hold  discourse  ia 
foreign  countries. 

Mrs.  Mar,  Here's  an  academy  in  town  for 
that,  and  dancing,  and  curious  accoraplisb- 
ments,  calculated  purely  for  the  use  of  grown 
gentlemen. 

Sir  yf\  Is  there?  'lis  like  there  may. 
Mrs.  Mar.  No  doubt  you  will  return  very 
much  improvedi 

JVit  Yes,  refined  like  a  Dutch  skipper  firoa 
a  whale-fishing. 

Enter  Lady  Wishfort  and  Faikalu 
Lady  IV.  Nephew,  you  are  welcome. 
Sir  IV.  Aunt,  your  servant. 
Fain.  Sir  Wilful,  your  most  faithiul  a 
Sir  IV.  Cousin  Fainall,  give  me  your  1 
Lady  IV,  Cousin  Witwould,  your  servant; 
Mr.  Petulant,  your  servant     Nephew,  yon 
are  welcome   again.    W^iil  you   drink  any 
thing  aAer  your  journey,  nephew,  before  yon 
cat?  dinners  afmost  ready. 

Sir  fV.  I'm  vei-y  well,  I  thank  you,  arat; 
however,  I  thank  y.oi^y£(>^^ur  courteous  ofier. 
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*Sfaeart,  I  was  afraid  you  would  bave  been  in 
the  fashion  too,  and  have  remembered  to  bave 
forgot  your  relations.  Here^s  your  cousin 
Tony;  belike  I  mayn*t  call  bim  brother,  for 
fear  of  offence. 

Lady  IV,  O,  be'«  a  railer,  nepbew;  my 
cousin's  a  wit:  and  your  ^reat  wits  always 
rally  their  best  friends  to  choose.  When  you 
baye  been  abroad,  nepbeV,  you*ll  understand 
raillery  better. 

VFainall  and  Mrs,  Mtirooood  talk  apcurU 

Sir  fV»  Why  then  let  bim  hold  his  tongue 
in  the  mean  time,  and  rail  when  that  day  comes. 

"Enter  Mincing.  ' 

Min,  Mem,  I  am  come  to  acquaint  your 
la*ship  that  dinner  is  impatient. 

Sir  fV,  Impatient?  why  then  belike  it  won*t 
stay  till  I  pull  off  my  boots.  Sweetheart,  can 
you  help  me  to  a  pair  of  slippers?  My  man*s 
witb  bis  horses  I  warrant. 

Ladj  fV.  Fie,  fie,  nephew,  you  would  not 
pull  off  your  boots  here;  go  down  into  the 
hall;  dinner  shall  slay  for  you.  \Kxeiml 
Mincing  and  Sir  Vrilfult\  My  nephew's  a 
little  unbred,  you'll  pardon  bim,  madam. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  walk?  Marwood? 

Mrs,  Mar,  Til  follow  you,  madam,  before 
sir  Wilful  is  ready. 

{Exeunt  Lady  fVishful,  Petulant 
and  yyiiwould. 

Fain,  Wby  then  Foible's  a  procuress;  an 
errant,  rank,  match-making  procui%ss.  And  I 
it  seems  am  a  busband,  a  rank  husband;  and 
my  wife  a  very  errant,  rank  wife,  all  in  the 
way  of  the  world.  'Sdeath!  to  be  out-witted, 
out-jilted,  out-matrimony'd — and  be  out-stripp'd 
by  my  wife;  'tis  scurvy  wedlock. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Then  shake  it  off:  you  have  often 
wishM  for  an  opportunity  to  part;  and  now 

Jou  bave  it.    But  first  prevent  their  plot — the 
air  of  Millamant's  fortune  is  too  considerable 
to  be  parted  with,  to  a  foe,  to  Mirabell. 

Fain.  Ay,  that  had  been  mine,  bad  you  not 
made  that  fond  discovery;  that  bad  been  for- 
feited, bad  they  been  married.  My  wife  bad 
added  lustre  to  my  dishonour  by  tbat  increase 
of  fortune.    I  could  have  worn  'em  lipl  with 

gold,  though  my  forehead  had  been  furnisb'd 
ke  a  deputy-lieutenant's  hall. 
Mrs,  Mar.  They  ^ay  prove  a  cap  of  main- 
tenance to  you  still,  if  you  can  away  witb 
your  wife.    And  she's  no  worse  tban  when 
you  had  her — I  dare  swear  she  had  given  up 
ner  game  before  she  was  married. 
Fain.  Hum!  tbat  may  be. 
Mrs,  Mar,  You  married  her  to  keep  you; 
and  if  you  can  contrive  to  bave  her  keep  you 
better  tban  you  expected,  why,  should  you 
not  keep  her  longer  tban  you  intended? 
Fcan,  The  means,  tbe  means. 
Mrs,  Mar^  Discover  to  my  lady  your  wife's 
induct;  threaten  to  part  with  her.    My  lady 
lores  ber,  and  will  come  to  any  composition 
to  sare  ber  reputation.    Take  the  opportunity 
of  breaking  it,  just  upon  the  discovery  of  this 
imposture.    My  lady  will  be  enraged  beyond 
bounds,  and  sacrifice  niece  and  fortune,  and 
aH,  at  tbat  conjuncture.   And  let  me  alone  to 
keep  ber  warm;  if  she  should  flag  in  ber  part, 
I  will  not  fail  to  prompt  ber. 
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Fain*  Thitf  has  an  appearance. 

Mrs,  Mar,  fm  sorry  I  binted  to  my  lady 
to  endeavour  a  matcb  between  Millamant  and 
sir  Wilful;  that  may  be  an  obstacle. 

Fain,  O,  for  that  matter  leave  me  to  manage 
him;  V\\  disable  bim  for  that;  be  will  drink 
like  a  Dane:  after  dinner,  I'll  set  his  band  in. 

Mrs,  Mar.  Well,  bow  do  you  stand  affected 
towards  your  ladyr 

Fain,  Why,  faith,  I'm  thinking  of  it.  Let 
me  see---I  am  married  already;  so  that's  over 
— my  wife  has  play'd  the  jade  with  me — well, 
that's  over  too — I  never  loved  her,  or  if  I  had, 
why  that  would  have  been  over  too  by  this 
time — jealous .  of  ber  I  cannot  be,  for  I  am 
certain;  so  there's  an  end  of  jealousy.  Weary 
of  her,  I  am  and  shall  be — no,  there's  no  end 
of  that ;  ifo,  no,  that  were  too  much  to  hope. 
Thus  far  concerning  my  repose.  Now  for  my 
reputation — as  to  my  own,  I  married  not  for 
it;  so  that's  out  of*^ tbe  question.  And  as  to 
my  part  in  my  wife's  —  wh)r  she  bad  parted 
witb  hers  before;  so  bringing  none  to  me, 
she  can  take  none  from  me:  'tis  against  all 
rule  of  play,  that  I  should  lose  to  one,  who 
has  not  wherewithal  to  stake. 

Mrs,  Mar.  Besides  you  forget,  marriage  is 
honourable. 

Fain,  Hum!  faith,  and  that's  well  thought 
on.  Marriage  is  bbnourablc,  as  you  say;  and 
if  so ,  wherefore  should  cuckoldom  be  'a  dis- 
credit, being  derived  from  so  honourable  a  root? 

MrSk  Mar.  Nay,  1  know  not ;  if  the  root  be 
honourable,  why  not  the  branches? 

Fain,  So,  so,  why  this  point's  clear — ^well, 
how  do  we  proceed? 

Mrs,  Mar,  I  will  contrive  a  letter  wbicb 
shall  be  deliver'd  to  my  lady  at  the  time  when 
tbat  rascal  who  is  to  act  sir  Rowland  is  with 
her.  It  shall  come  as  from  an  unknown  band 
— for  the  less  I  appear  to  know  of  the  trutb, 
tbe  better  I  can  play  the  incendiary.  Besides, 
I  would  not  bave  Foible  provoked  if  I  could 
help  it,  because  you  know  she  knows  some 
passages — nay,  I  expect  all  will  come  out — 
out  let  tbe  mine  be  sprung  first,  and  then  I 
care  not  if  I  am  discover'd. 

Fain,  If  tbe  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I'll 
turn  my  wife  to  grass:  I  bave  already  a  deed 
of  settlement  of  the  best  part  of  ber  estate, 
which  I  wheedled  out  of  ber;  and  that  you 
shall  partake  at  least. 

Mrs,  Mar,  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that 
I  bate  Mirabell  now;  you'll  be  no  more 
jealous. 

Fain,  Jealous!  no,  by  this  kiss,  let  busbands 
be  jealous;  but  let  the  lo^er  still  believe:  or 
if  be  doubt,  let  it  be  only  to  endear  his  pleasure, 
and  prepare  the  joy  that  follows,  wben  be 
proves  his  mistress  true.  But  let  busbands' 
do'ubts  convert  to  endless  jealousy;  or  if  they 
have  belief,  let  it  corrupt  to  superstition,  and 
blind  credulity.  I  am  single,  and  will  berd 
no  more  witb  *em.  True,  I  wear  tbe  badge, 
but  I'll  disown  tbe  order.  And  since  I 
take  my  leave  of  'em,  I  care  liot  if  I  leave 
*cm  a  common  motto  to  their  common 
crest. 

All  busbands  must,   or  pain,  or  sbame 
endure ; 

Tbe  wise  too  jealous  are,  fools  too  secure. 
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ACT  IV. 
ScBNB  I.— TViff  same. 
Enter  Lady  Wishfort  and  Foible. 
Ladj         Is  sir  Rowland  coming,  say'st 
thou,  Foible?  and  arc  things  in  order? 

FoL  Yes,  madam.  I  have  put  wax-lights 
in  the  sconces,  and  placed  the  footmen  in  a 
row  in  the  hall,  in  their  best  liveries,  with 
the  coachman  and  postilion  to  fill  up  the 
equipage. 

Lady  IV,  Have  you  puIvilPd  the  coachman 
and  postilion ,  th.it  they  may  not  slink  of  the 
stable,  when  sir  Rowland  comes  by? 

jPoi.  Yes,  madam. 

Ladj  And  are  the  dancers  and  the 
music  ready,  that  he  may  he  enterlaioM  in  all 
points  with  correspondence  to  his  passion? 

Foi*  All  is  ready,  madam. 

Lady  And — well — and  how  do  I  look, 
Foible? 

FoU  Most  killing  well,  madam. 

Ladf  IT".  Well,  and  how  shall  I  receive 
liim?  in  what  figure  shall  I  give  his  heart  the 
first  impression?  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
first  impression.  Shall  I  sit^  —  No,  1  wonU 
sit — ril  walk — ay,  Til  walk  from  the  door 
upon  bis  entrance;  and  then  turn  full  upon 
him — no,  that  will  be  too  sudden.  FU  lie— ay, 
ril  lie  down — Fll  receive  him  in  my  little 
dresslng'-room.  There's  a  couch — yes,  yes.  Til 
ffiy«  the  first  impression  on  a  couch — 1  wonU 
He  neither,  but  loll  and  lean  upon  one  elbo 


with  one  foot  a  little  dangling  off,  jogging  i^'  pFUi  oniy  lor  me  present,    us  warn- 

a  thoughtful  way;  yes,  and  then  as  soon  in^v^.tnl  tiii  1>  rther  acquaintance,  that's  all—your 
he  appears,  start,  ay,  start  and  be  surprised, 


Mrs,  Mill.  Ay,  if  you  please,  Foible,  send 
him  away,  or  send  iiim  hither,  just  as  you 
will,  dear  Foible.  I  think  Til  see  him:  shall 
1?  a^-,  let  the  wretch  come — 

rhyrsis  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 

\Repealing. 

— Dear  Fainall,  entertain  sir  Wilfull;  tbon 
hast  philosophy  to  undergo  a  fool;  thou  art 
married  and  bast  patience;  I  would  confer 
with  my  own  thoughts. 

Mrs.  F.  1  am  obliged  to  you,  that  you  wouU 
make  me  your  proiy  in  this  affair;  but  1  bave 
business  of  my  own. 


»  Enter  Sia  Wilitull. 

Mrs.  F,  O  sir  Wilfull,  you  are  come  at 
the  critical  instant.  There's  your  mistress  up* 
to  the  ears  iu  love  and  contemplation;  pursoc 
your  point,  now  or  never. 

Sir  Yes,  my  aunt  will  have  it  so:  I 
would  gladly  have  been  encouraged  with  a 
bottle  or  two,  because  Fm  somewhat  waiy  at 
first,  before  I  am  acquainted; — but  I  hope, 
after  a  time,  I  shall  break  my  mind — that  is, 
upon  further  acquaintance.  \This  while  WSr 
lamant  walks  about  repeating  to  herself] 
So  for  the  present,  ^cousin,  Fll  take  my  leave. 
IC^fv-^  be  you'll  be  so  kincV  to  make  my  Excuse, 
Fii  I '.turn  to  my  company. 
.  Jif  j.,F.  O  fie,  sir  WiU'ull!  what,  youmiist 
nol^V  ,^unted. 

i5\,  ^^{^e^^""^^^'  °<>>  that^s  not  it,  it  is  not 
so  /*^^^^   pr  that:  for  if  so  be  that  1  set  oo'l, 


nPut  only  for  the  present,  *tis  suili- 

Jf.-Ai  *^   II 


and  rise  to  meet  him  in  a  pretty  disorder 
yes — Oy  nothing  is  more  alluring  than  a  levee 
from  a  covch  in  some  coi«Aision — It  shows  the 
foot  to  advantage,  and  furnishes  with  blushes, 
and  re-composiog  airs  beyond  comparison. 
Uark!  there's  a  coach. 
Foi,  'Tis  he,  madam. 

Lady  VF.  O  dear,  has  my  nephew  made 
his  addresses  to  Millaniant?  1  order'd  him. 

Fbi.  Sir  Wilfull  is  set  in  to  drinking,  madam, 
io  the  parlour. 

Lady  fV.  Odds  my  life,  I'll  send  him  to  her. 
Call  her  down.  Foible;  brinff  her  hither.  Fll 
send  him  as  I  go — when  they  arft  together, 
then-  come  to  me,  Foible,  that  1  may  not  be 
too  long  alone  with  sir  Rowland.  \Kxit, 

Entet  Mrs.  INIillamant  and  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Foi.  Madam,  I  staid  here,  to  tell  your  lady- 
ship  that  Mr.  Mirabell  has  waited  this  half 
hour  for  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you. 
Though  my  lady  s  orders  were  to  leave  you 
and  sir  Wilfull  together.  Shall  I  tell  Mr. 
Mirabell  that  you  are  at  leisure? 

Mrs.  Mill.  No — what  would  the  dear  man 
have?    I  am  thoughtful,  and  would  amuse 
myself.   Bid  htm  come  apother  time. 
There  never  yet  was  woman  made, 
Nor  shall,  but  to  be'  curs'd. 

[Repeating  and  walking  about, 

That*s  hard! 

Mrs*  F,  You  are  very  fond  of  sir  John 
Suckling  to-day,  Millamant,  and  the  poets. 

Mrs.  MilL  He  ?  ay,  and  filthy  verses,  so  I  am. 

Foi.  Sir  Wilfull  is  coming,  madam.  Shall 
1  send  Mr.  Mirabell  away? 


servant. 

Mrs*  F.  Nay,  Fll  swear  you  shall  never  lose 
so  favourable  an  opportunity,  if  1  can  help  il> 
Fll  leave  you  together,  and  lock  the  door. 

[Exeunt  Mrs,  Fainall  and  FoiVe. 
Sir  JV.  Nay,  nay,  cousin,  I  have  forgot  my 
gloves.  What  d'ye  do?  'Sheart,  a'bas  lock'd 
the  door  indeed,  I  think;  nay,  cousin  Fainall, 
open  the  door;  pshaw,  what  a  vixen  trick  is 
this! — Nay,  now  a'has  seen  mc  too — Cousb, 
1  made  bold  to  pass  through  as  it  were— I 
think  this  door's  enchanted. 
Mrs,  MilL  [Repeating'] 

I  pr'ythee  spare  me,  gentle  boy. 
Press  me  no  more  for  that  slight  toy. 
Sir  fV.  Anan?  cousin,  your  servant 
Mrs.  Mill.  That  foolish  trifle  of  a  heart- 
Sir  Wilfull! 

Sir  fV.  Yes— yoiir  servant*  No  ofieoce  1 
hope,  cousin? 

Mrs.  Mill.  IRepeatingl 

I  swear  it  will  not  do  its  part. 
Though  thou  dost  thine,   employ'st  thy 
power  and  art. 
•Natural,  easy  Suckling! 

Sir  yr.  Anan?  Suckliiig?  No  such  suckliif 
neither,  cousin,  nor  stripling:  I  thank  heaven, 
Fm  no  minor. 
Mrs.  Mill,  Ah  rustic,  ruder  than  0«>tkic 
Sir  VF.  Well,  well,  1  shall  undersUnd  yow 
lin^o  one  of  these  days,  cousin;  in  the  mean 
whde,  I  must  answer  in  plain  English. 

Mrs.  Mill,  Have  you  any  business  with  mc^ 
sir  Wilfull? 

Sir  fV.  Not  at  present,  cousin.  Tes,  I  im^c 
,bold  to  see,  to  come  and  know  if  tliat  hov 
I  you  were  dispo^^bl^ltcliQQ^jk^lw  evcniH; 


SCENS 

if  so  be  that  I  might  not  be  troublesome, 
would  have  sought  a  walk  with  you. 

Mrs.MiU,  A  walk?  what  then? 

Sir  IV,  Nay^  nolhiag;  only  for  the  walk's 
sake,  that's  all. 

Mrs.  MilL  1  nauseate  walking;  'tis  a  country 
diTersaon;  I  toathe  the  country,  and  every 
thine  that  relates  lo  it. 

Svr  fV.  Indeed!  hah!  look  ye,  look  ye,  you 
do?  na^,  'lis  like  you  may:  here  are  choice 
of  pastimes  here  in  town,  as  plays  and  the 
like,  that  must  he  confess^  indeed. 

Mrs. MilL  AhVitourdi!  I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  fV,  Dear  heart,  that's  much — hah!  that 
you  should  hate  'era  both!  hah!  'tis  like  you 
may;  there  arc  some  can't  relish  the  town, 
ana  others  can't  away  with  the  country,  'tis 
like  you  may  be  one  of  those,  cousin. 

Mrs.  MilL  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yes,  'tis  like  I  may. 
You  have  nothing  further  to  s;iy  to  me? 

Sir  f^".  Not  at  present,  cousin.  'Tis  like, 
when  I  hare  an  opportunity  to  he  more  pri- 
Tate,  I  may  break  my  mind  in  some  measure. 
I  conjecture  you  partly  guess ;  however,  that's 
as  time  shall  try:  hut  spare  to  speak  and  spare 
to  speed,  as  thc)r  say. 

Jttrs.  Mill.  If  it  is  of  no  great  importance, 
sir  Wilfull,  you  will  oblige  mc  by  leading  *e. 
I  have  just  now  a  little  business. 

Sir  Enough,  enough,  cousin:  y-  es, 
all  at  ease;  when  you're  disposed.  ^'as 
well  as  another  time;  and  ar  '  as 

well  as  now.    All's  one  for  ,  yes,  if 

yoar  concerns  call  y.      *  .  liaste;  it 

vrill  keep  cold,  as  they  say — ccrVsin,  your 
servant    I  think  this  door's  Jock'd. 

Mrs.  MilL  You  may  go  this  way,  sir. 

Sir  fV.  Your  servant:  then,  with  your  leave, 
ni  return  to  may  company.  \JExit. 

Mrs.  MilL  Ay,  ay;  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Like  Phoebus  sung  the  no  less  am'rous  boy. 

Enter  Mirabell. 

Mir.  Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy. — 
£Fo  you  lock  yourself  up  from  me,  to  make 
my  search  more  curious?  Or  is  this  pretty 
artifice  contrived,  to  signify  that  here  the 
cbase  must  end,  and  my  pursuit  be  crown'd, 
for  you  can  fly  no  further? 

Mrs.  MilL  Vanity!  no,  I'll  fly  and  be  ,fol- 
lowM  to  the  last  moment;  though  I' am  upon 
the  very  verge  of  matrimony,  I  expect  you 
should  solicit  me  as  much  as  i£l  were  wavering 
at  the  grate  of  a  monastery,  with  one  foot 
over  ihc  threshold.  I'll  be  solicited  to  the  very^ 
last,  nay,  and  afterwards. 

Mir.  What,  after  the  last? 

Mrs.  MilL  O,  I  should  think  I  was  poor, 
and  had  nothing  to  bestow,  if  I  were  reJuced 
to  an  inglorious  ease;  and  freed  from  the 
agreeable  fatigues  of  solicitation. 

Mir.  But  do  not  you  know,  that  when 
favours  are  confcrT'd  upon  instant  and  tedious 
solicitatfon ,  that  they  diminish  in  their  value, 
and  that  both  the  giver  loses  the  grace,  and 
the  receiver  lessens  his  pleasure? 
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sured  man,  confident  of  success.  The  pedautic 
arrogance  of  a  very  husband  has  npl  so  prag- 
matical an  air.  Ah!  I'll  never  marry,  unless 
I  am  first  made  sure  of  my  will dind  pleasure. 

Mir.  Would  you  have  'em  both  before 
marriage?  Or  will  you  be  contented  with 
only  the  first  now,  and  stay  for  the  other  tilt 
after  grace? 

Mrs.  MilL  Ah ,  don't  be  impertinent.  My 
dear  liberty,  shall  I  leave  thee?  My  faithful 
solitude,  my  darling  contemplation,  must  \  bid 
you  then  adien?  Ay,  adieu,  my  morning 
thoughts,  agrecahle  wakings,  indolent  slumbers, 
ye  douceurs,  ye  sornmeils  du  matin,  adieu! 
I  can't  do't,  'tis  more  than  impossible:  posi- 
tively, Mirabel!,  Til  lie  a-bed  in  a  morning 
as  long  as  I  please. 

Mir.  Then  TU  get  up  in  a  morning  as  early 
as  i  please. 

Mrs,  Mill.  Ah!  idle  creature,  get  up  when 
you  will;  and  d'ye  hear,  I  won't  be  called 
names  after  I'm  married;  positively  I  won't 
he  called  names. 
Mir,  Names! 

Mrs,  MilL  Ay,  as  wife,  spouse,  my  dear, 
joy,  jewel,  love,  sweetheart,  and  the  rest  of 
that  nauseous  cant,  in  which  men  and  their 
wives  are  so  fulsomely  familiar;  I  shall  never 
bear  that.  Good  Mirabell,  don't  let  us  be 
familiar  or  fond,  nor  kiss  before  folks,  like 
my  lady  Fadler  and  sir  Francis:  nor  go  in 
public  togetiier  the  first  Sunday  in  a  new 
chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and  whispers;  and 
then  never  be  seen  there  together  again;  as 
if  we  were  proud  of  one  another  the  first 
week,  and  ashamed  of  one  another  ever  after. 
Let  us  never  visit  together,  nor  go  to  a  play 
together,  but  let  us  be  very  straage  and  well 
bred:  let  us  be  as  strange  as  if  we  had  been 
married  a  great  while;  and  as  well  bred  as  if 
we  were  not  married  at  all. 

Mir,  Have  you  any  more  conditions  to  otter? 
hitherto  your  demands  are  pretty  reasonable. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Trifles,  as  liberty  to  pay  and 
receive  visits  to  and  from  whom  I  please;  to 
write  and  receive  letters,  without  interroga*- 
lories  or  wry  faces  on  your  part;  to  wear 
what  I  please;  and  choose  conversation  with 
regard  only  to  my  own  taste;  to  have  n# 
obligation*  upon  me  to  converse  with  wit- 
that  I  don't  like,  because  they  are  your  ac- 
quaintance; or  to  be  intimate  with  fools,  be- 
cause they  may  be  your  relations.  Come  t 
dinner  when  1  please,  dine  in  my  dressing- 
room  when  I'm  out  of  humour,  without  giving 
%  reason.  To  have  my  closet  inviolate;  to  be 
sole  empress  of  my  tea-table,  which  you  must 
never  presume  to  approach  without  first  asking 
leave.  And  lastly,  wherever  I  am,  you  shall 
always  knock  at  the  door  before  you  come  in. 
These  articles  subscribed,  if  I  continue  to 
endure  you  a  -little  longer,  I  may  by  degrees 
dwindle  into  a  wife. 

Mir*  Your  bill  of  fare  is  something  advanced 
in  this  latter  account.  W^ell,  have  I  liberty 
to  ofler  conditions,  that  when  you  are  dwindled 


Mrs.  Mill.  It  may  be  in  things  of  common  into  a  wife,  I  may  not  be  beyond  measure 

"       enlarged  into  a  husband? 

Mill.  You  have  free  leave;  propose  your. 


application;  but  never  sure  in  love.  O.^fhate 
a  lover,  that  can  dare  to  think  he  draws  a 
moment's  air 

his  mistress.  There  is  not  so  impudent  a 
thing  in  nature,  as  the  saucy  look  of  an  as- 


independent  on  the  bounty  of  utmost;  speak,  and  spare  not, 
'       '  Mir.  I  thank  you.  |n9pr| 

venant  that  your  acl^lSnUin'  ^ 


^p,  I  co- 
al; that 
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you  admit  no  sworn  confidant  or  intimate  of 
your  own  sex; « no  she  friend  to  screen  her 
affairs  under  your  countenance,  and  tempt 
you  to  make  trial  of  a  mutual  secresy.  No 
decoy-duck  to  wheedle  you  a  fop-scrambling 
to  the  play  in  a  mask;  then  bring  you  home 
in  a  pretended  fright,  when  you  think  you 
shall  be  found  out;  and  rai)  at  me  for  missing 
the  play,  and  disappointing  the  frolic  which 
you  had  to  pick  me  up  and  prove  my  constancy. 

Mrs,  Mill.  Delestahle  inprimis!  1  go  to  the 
play  in  a  mask! 

Mir.  Item,  I  article  that  you  continue  to 
like  your  own  face,  as  long  as  I  shall:  and 
while  it  passes  current  with  me,  that  you 
<>ndeavour  not  to  new  coin  it  To  which  end, 
together  with  all  Yizards  for  the  day,  I  pro- 
hibit all  masks  for  the  nigbt,  made  of  oiPd- 
skins,  and  I  know  not  what — hog*s  bones, 
hare*s-gall,  pig-water,  and  the  marrow  of  a 
roasted  cat  In  short,  1  forbid  all  commerce 
with  the  gentlewoman  in  What-d*ye-call-it 
court.  Item,  1  shut  my  doors  against  all  pro- 
curesses with  baskets,  and  pennyworths  of 
muslin,  China,  fans,  etc. — Item,  when  you  shall 
be  breeding — 

Mrs. Mill,  Ah!  name  it  not. 

Mir,^  I  denounce  against  all  straight-Iacinff, 
squeezing  for  a  shape,  till  you  mould  my  boy  s 
head  like  a  sugarloaf,  and  instead  of  a  man- 
child,  make  me  father  to  a  crooked-billeU 
Lastly,  to  the  dominion  of  the  tea-table  I  sub- 
mit; but  with  proviso,  that  you  exceed  not  in 
your  province;  but  restrain  yourself  to  native 
and  simple  tea-fable  drinks,  as  tea,  chocolate, 
and  coffee.  As  likewise  to  genuine  and  autho- 
rized tea-Lable  talk — such  as  mending  of  fashions, 
spoiling  reputations,  railing  at  absent  friends, 
and  so  forth — But  that  on  no  account  you 
encroach  upon  the  men's  prerogative,  and 
presume  to  drink  healths,  or  toast  fellows ;  for 
prevention  of  which  1  banish  all  foreign  forces, 
all  auxiliaries  to  the  tea-table,  as  orange-brandy, 
all  anniseed,  cinnamon,  citron,  and  Barbadoes- 
waters,  together  with  ratafia,  and  the  most 
noble  spirit  of  clar3\— But  for  cowslip-wine, 
poppy-watei,  and  all  dormitives,  those  1 
allow.  —  These  provisos  admitted,  in  other 
things  I  may  prove  a  tractable  and  complying 
husband. 

Mrs.  Mill,  O  horrid  provisos!  fillhy  strong 
waters!  1  toast  fellows,  odious  men!  I  hate 
your  odious  provisos. 

Mir,  Then  weVe  agreed.  Shall  I  kiss  your 
oand  upon  the  contract?  And  here  comes  one 
to  be  a  witness  to  the  sealing  of  the  deed.  ^ 

Enter  Mrs.  Fain  all. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Fainall,  what  shall  I  do?  shaU  I 
have  him?  I  think  1  must  have  him. 

Mrs.  F.  Ay,  ay,  take  him,  take  him;  what 
should  you  do? 

Mrs.  Mill  Well  then— Til  Uke  mv  death 
Fm  in  a  horrid  friffht— Fainall,  I  shall  never 
say  it— well— I  think— IMi  endure  you. 

Mrs,  F.  Fie,  fie,  have  him,  have  him,  and 
tell  him  so  in  plain  terms:  for  1  am  sure  you 
have  a  mind  to  him. 

Mrs.  Mill,  Are  you?  I  think  I  have— and 
the  horrid  man  looks  as  if  he  thought  to  too 
— wel,  you  ridiculous  thinff  you.  Til  have 
you— I  won't  be  kiss'd,  nor  1  wont  be  thank'd 
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— here,  kiss  my  hand  thougb^so  hold  your 
tongue  now,  don't  ssv  a  word. 

3frs.  F,  Mirabel],  there's  a  necessity  for  your 
obedience;  you  have  neither  time  to  talk  nor 
stay.  My  mother  is  coming;  and  in  my  con- 
science if  she  should  see  you,  would  fall  into 
fits,  and  may  be  not  recover  time  eaougfa  to 
return  to  sir  Rowland,  who,  as  Foible  teUi 
me,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed.  Therefore 
spare  your  ecstasies  for  another  occasion,  and 
slip  down  the  back-stairs,  where  Foible  waits 
to  consult  you. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Ay,  go,  go.  In  the  mean  time, 
rU  suppose  you  have  said  something  to 
please  me. 

Mir.  I  am  all  obedience.  {^EiU. 
Mrs.F.  Yonder's  sir  Wilfull  drunk!  and  so 
noisy,  that  my  mother  has  been  forced  to 
leave  sir  Rowland  to  appease  him;  but  he 
answers  her  only  with  singing  and  drinking— 
what  they  may  have  done  by  this  time  1  know 
not;  but  Petulant  and  he  were  upon  quai^ 
relling  as  I  came  by. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Well,  if  Mirabell  should  not 
make  a  good  husband,  I  am  a  lost  thing;  for 
I  find  I  Jove  him  violently. 

Mrs.  F.  So  it  seems;  for  you  mind  not 
what's  said  to  you. — If  ^ou  doubt  him,  yon 
had  better  take  up  with  sir  W^ilfuU. 

Mrs.  Mill.  How  can  you  name  that  superan- 
nuated lubber?  fob! 

Enter  Witwould  from  drinking. 
Mrs.  F.  So,  is  the  fray  made  up,  that  yw 
have  left  'em  ? 

Wf/.  Left  'em  ?  1  could  stay  no  longer— 1 
have  laugb'd  like  ten  christenings — I  am  tipsj 
with  laughine^— If  I  had  staid  any  longer,  I 
should  have  burst — I  must  have  been  let  ont 
and  pierced  in  the  sides,  like  ao  unsised  cam- 
let— yes,  yes,  the  fray  js  composed ;  ray  ladjr 
came  in  like  a  noli  prosequi,  and  stopt  tlie 
proceedings. 

Mrs.  Mill.  What  was  the  dispute? 
VF'iL  That's  the  jest;  there  was  no  dispute. 
They  could  neither  of  'em  speak  for  rage;  aB<i 
so  fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another,  l^e  two 
roasting  apples. 

Enter  Petulant,  drunlc. 
Now,  Petulant,  all's  over,  all's  well;  gad,  ny 
head  begins  to  whim  it  about — why  dost  tkoo 
not  speak?  Thou  art  both  as  drunk  and  as 
mute  as  a  fish. 

Pet.  Look  you,  Mrs.  Millamant — if  yon  can 
love  me,  dear  nymph— say  it — and  that's  ike 
conclusion — pass  on,  or  pass  off,  that's  all  ^ 
IViL  Thou  hast  uttcr'd  Tolumes,  folios,  ia 
less  than  decimo  sexto,  my  dear  Lacede- 
monian. Sirrah,  Petulant,  thou  art  an  epito- 
mizer  of  words. 

Pet,  Witwould — ^you  arc  an  annihilator  of 
sense. 

fVit,  Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases;  aad 
dost  deal  in  remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker 
of  pincushions — thou  art  in  truth  fmetapixin- 
caljy  speaking)  a  speaker  of  sfaorl-Dand. 

Pet.  Thou  art  (without  a  figure)  jost  one 
half  of  an  ass,  and  Baldwin  yonder,  thy  katf- 
brother,  is  the  rest— a  gemini  of  asses  spGd 
would  make  just  four  oF  jou.^t^ 
Mrs.  Mill.  Vkw^^m^i^jil^^ 
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SCBBIX  l.J 

"PeL  There  was  no  quarrel — there  might 
have  been  a  quarrel. 

fViU  If  there  had  been  words  enow  be- 
tween *ein  to  have  expressed  provocation,  they 
had  gone  together  by  the  ears  like  a  pair  of 
castanets. 

PeL  You  were  the  quarrel. 

Mrs. Mill  Me! 

Pet,  If  I  have  th^  humour  to  quarrel,  I  can 
make  less  matters  conclude  premises, — if  you 
are  not  handsome,  what  then,  if  1  have  a  hu- 
mour to  prove  it? — if  I  shall  have  my  reward, 
say  so;  if  not,  fight  for  your  face  the  next 
time  yourseJf-^rU  go  sleep. 

fTiL  Do.  wrap  thyself  up  like  a  woodlouse, 
and  dream  revenge  —  and  hear  me^£  thou 
canst  learn  to  write  by  to-morrow  VK>rning» 
pen  me  a  challenge^I  U  carry  it  for  thee. 

Pet.  Carry  your  mistresses  monkey  a  spider, 
— go  ilea  dogs,  and  read  romances — Vii  go  to 
bed  to  my  maid.  J^xil. 

Mrs.  F*.  He's  horridly  drunk — how  came  you 
all  in  this  pickle? 

Wit.  A  plot,  a  plot,  to  get  rid  of  the  knight, 
— Your  husband's  advice;  but  he  sneak'd  olf. 

Enter  Sir  Wilfull,  drunk,  and  Lady 

WiSHFORT. 

Ladjr  W.  Out  upon't,  out  upon't !  at  years 
of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself  at  this 
rantipole  rate! 

Sir  fV.  No  offence,  aunt. 

Lcuiy  VK.  Offence?  as  Fm  a  person,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you — fogh !  how  you  stink  of  wine! 
d*ye  think  my  niece  will  ever  endure  such  a 
Borachio  ?  you're  an  absolute  Borachio. 
•  Sir  fV.  Borachio ! 
•  Ladj  W,  At  a  time  when  you  should  com- 
mence an  amour,  and  put  your  bes  foot  fore- 
most— 

Sir  yV.  'Sheart,  an  you  grutge  me  your  li- 
quor, make  a  bill— give  me  more  drink,  and 
take  my  purse.  \Sings. 

Pr'ythee  fill  me  the  glass 

Till  it  laugh  in  my  face. 
With  ale  that  is  potent  and  meUow; 

He  that  whines  for  a  lass 

Is  an  ignorant  ass. 
For  a  bumper  has  not  its  fellow. 

But  if  you  would  have  me  marry  my  cousin, 
say  the  word,  and  Til  doH— Wilfull  will  do'l, 
that's  the  word, — Wilfull  will  do'l,  that's  my 
crest — my  motto  I  have  forgot. 

Lady  My  nephew's  a  little  overtaken, 
cousin — but  'lis  with  drink inff  your  health — 
O'  my  word,  you  are  obliged  , to  him — 

SirW.  In  vino  Veritas,  aunt:  if  1  drunk 
your  health  to  day,  cousin,— I  am  a  Borachio. 
But  if  you  have  a  mind  to  be  married ,  say 
the  word,  and  send  for  the  piper;  Wilfull 
will  do't.  If  not,  dust  it  away,  and  let's  have 
t'other  round — Tony,  ods-heart,  whcre's  To- 
ot?— Tony's  an  honest  fellow,  but  he  spits 
after  a  bumper,  and  that's  a  fault.  {^Sings. 

We'll  drink,  and  well  never  ha'  done,  boys. 

Put  the  glass  then  around  with  the  sun,  boys. 
Let  Apollo's  example  invite  us; 

For  he's  drunk  ev'ry  night,  ^ 

And  that  makes  him  so  bright, 
That  he's  able  next  morning  to  light  us. 
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The  sun*s  a  good  pimple,  an  honest  soaker, 
he  has  a  cellar  at  your  Antipodes.  If  I  travel, 
aunt,  I  touch  at  your  Antipodes — your  Anti- 
podes are  a  good  rascally  sort  of  topsy-turvy 
fellows;  if  I  had  a  bumper  I'd  stand  upon  my 
head  and  drink  a  health  to  'em. — A  match  or 
no  match,  cousin  with  the  hard  name  ? — Aunt, 
Wilfull  will  do'U 

Mrs^  MilL  Your  pardon,  madam,  I  can  stay 
no  longer — sir  Wilfull  grows  very  powerful. 
I  shall  be  overcome  if  I  stay.  Come,  cousin. 
[K-ceuntMrs.  Millamantand  Mrs,  FainalL 
Lady  IV.  He  would  poison  a  tallow-chandler 
and  his  family.  Beastly  creature,  I  know  not 
what  to  do  with  him. — Travel  quoth  a!  ay, 
travel,  travel,  get  thee  gone,  get  thee  gone, 

Sit  thee  but  far  enough,  to  the  Saracens,  or 
e  Tartars,  or  the  Turks  —  for  thou  art  not 
fit  to  live  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  thou 
beastly  pagan. 

fr".  Turks !  no;  no  Turks,  aunt;  your 
Turks  are  infidels,  and  believe  not  in  the  grape. 
Your  Mahometan,  your  Musselman  is  a  dry 
stinkard  —  No  offence,  aunt.  My  map  says 
that  your  Turk  is  not  so  honest  a  man  as 
your  Christian — I  cannot  find  by  the  map  that 
your  Mufty  is  orthodox — whereby  it  is  a  plain 
case,  that  orthodox  is  a  hard  word,  aunt,  and 
{hiccup)  Greek  foi'  claret  [Sings, 

To  drink  is  a  Christian  diversion. 
Unknown  to  the  Turk  or  the  Persian: 

Let  Mahometan  fools 

Live  by  heathenish  rules. 
And  be  damn'd  over  tea-cups  and  coffee. 

But  let  British  lads  sing. 

Crown  a  health  to  the  king. 
And  a  fig  for  your  sultan  and  Sophi. 

Enter  Foible,  and  whispers  Ladi  Wishfort. 
Eh,  Tony! 

LadjrtK  Sir  Rowland  Impatient?  good  lack! 
what  shall  I  do  with  this  beastly  tumbrill?-^ 
go  lie  down  and  sleep,  you  sot — or,  as  I'm  a 
person.  Til  have  you  bastinadoed  with  broom^ 
sticks.    Call  up  the  wenches  with  broomsticks. 

Sir  fV,  Ahey?  wenches,  where  are  the 
wenches  ? 

Ladjr  fV.  Dear  cousin  Witwould,  get  him 
away,  and  you  will  bind  me  to  you  inviolably. 
I  ha?e  an  affair  of  moment  that  invades  me 
with  some  precipitation — you  will  oblige  me 
to  all  futurity. 

PVit.  Comcj  knights-plague  on  him,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  him — will  you  go  to  a 
cock-match  ? 

SirfV.  With  a  wench,  Tony? 

fVit  Horrible!  he  has  a  breath  like  a  bag- 

[>ipe — Ay,  ay,  come  will  you  march,  my  Sa- 
opian? 

Sir  W.  Lead  on,  little  Tony— I'll  follow  thee, 
my  Anthony,  my  Tanthony;  sirrah,  thou  shalt 
be  my  Tantony,  and  I'll  be  thy  pig. 

— And  a  fig  for  your  sultan  and  Sophi. 
\ExeuntSir  IVilfull,  lYitwouldy  and  Foible, 

Lady  TV,  This  will  never  do.  It  will  never 
make  a  match — at  least  before  he  has  been 
abroad. 

Enter  Waitwell,  disguised  as  for  Sir 
Dear  sir  Rowlana;^''!^^^^^^^^  with 
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[Act  IV. 


confusion  at  tbe  retrospection  of  my  own  rude- 
ness.—  I  have  more  pardons  to  asic  than  the 
pope  distributes  in  the 'year  of  jubilee.  But  I 
hope  -where  there  is  likely  to  be  so  near  an 
alliance^wc  may  unbend  the  severity  of  de- 
corum-and  dispense  with  a  little  ceremony. 

IVaiL  My  impatience,  madam,  is  the  effect 
of  my  transport;  and  till  I  have  the  possession 
of  your  adorable  person,  I  am  tantalized  on 
the  rack;  and  do  but  hang,  madam,  on  the 
tenter  of  expectation. 

Ludy  IV.  iuivc  excess  of  gallantry,  sir 
Ilosvt.ind;  and  pn*^^  things  to  a  conclusion, 
with  a  prev;]iling  vehemence — But  a  day 

or  two,  for  th-'ceiicv  of  marriage. 

f^'ait,  Kai'  ik-Lt^ary  of  funeral,  madam.  The 
delay  will  Xwf^xk  my  heart — or  if  that  should 
fail,  I  shall  be  pois'tm'd.  My  nephew  will  get 
an  inUiiif;  nf  my  designs  and  poison  me, — 
and  I  ^vould  wiflm^ly  starve  him  before  I  die 
—  I  woulJ  gladly  en  out  of  the  world  with 
that  saljsfaclion.— 1  liat  would  be  some  com- 
fort to  m^,  (f  1  could  but  live  so  long  as  to 
be  rcvenefd  on  timl  unnatural  viper. 

Lmljf  rV.  Is  he  so  unnatural,  say  you?  truly 
I  would  conuibule  much  both  to  the  saving 
of  your  Jtfc,  and  \\\^  accomplishment  of  your 
revenge.' — Not  llial  I  respect  myself;  though 
be  has  been  a  pcrltdious  wretch  to  me. 

PVaiL  Perfidious  lo  you! 

LadjlJ\  O  sir  Rowland,  the  hours  that  he 
has  died  away  at  iny  feet,  the  tears  that  he 
has  .sliffd,  Ijje  ojth\  that  he  has  sworn,  the 
palpitations  (ha I  Ij^*  has  felt,  the  trances  and 
lii-MuhliiigSf  the  ardours  and  the  ecstasies,  the 
kneelings  and  ihc  risings,  the  heart-hea .ings 
and  tbe  Jiand-j^i  jpin^s,  the  pangs  and  the  pa- 
ibctir  regards  id'  Iils  protesting  eyes!  Oh,  no 
mumory  can  n-giiler. 

FVmL  What,  my  rival!  is  the  rebel  my 
rival  ?  aMies. 

Ziitfj  f^'.  No,  don't  kill  him  at  once,  sir 
Rowland  ;  slar^r  liiici  gradually,  inch  by  inch. 

#f  WiV.  I'll  diVt,  In  three  weeks  he  shall 
be  bart^faot;  in  u  month  out  at  knees  with 
|je{»:gru|^  an  aluis — shall  starve  upward  and 
upward;  till  lie  liaji  nothing  living  but  his  head, 
niid  then  go  oui  liIcQ  a  candle's  end  upon  a 

Lady  If.  Wfll,  ^i^  Rowland,  you  have  the 
way— vou  are  tio  novice  in  the  labyrinth  of 
love— voir  liatt^  lli*^  clue — But  as  I  am  a  per- 
soUj  Sir  Rrvwland,  \  on  must  not  attribute  my 
yieJdin^  lo  any  sinister  appetite,  or  indigestion 
of  widow  hood  :  nor  impute  my  complacency 
to  any  lelbarj^y  of  i  ontmence  — I  hope  you  do 
not  ih  ink       pVone  lo  any  iteration  of  nuptials. 

FFaii.  Par  be  il  from  me  — 

Ladj  ff  \  U  you  tlo,  I  protest  1  must  re- 
cede, or  ill  ink  thai  1  have  made  a  prostitution 
of  decorums;  hiil  in  the  vehemence  of  com- 
pass! otif  and  to  save  the  life  of  a  person  of  so 
much  importance— 

kf^ait  I  cskem  it  so — 

Litdj  ff\  Or  else  you  wrong  my  condes- 
cen^iion. 

fVaiL  I  do  not,  I  do  not — 

Ladjr  VF.  Indeed  you  do. 

IVaiL  I  do  not,  fair  shrine  of  virtue. 

LadyW,  If  you  think  the  least  scruple  of 
carnality  wa^  an  ingredient — 

0  Licliiknerht. 


JVaiL  Dear  madam,  no.    You  are  all  can. 
phire  and  frankincense,  all  chastity  and  odour. 
Ladj  }r.  Or  that— 

Enter  Foiblk. 

FoL  Madam,  the  dancers  are  ready,  anil 
there's  one  with  a  letter,  virho  must  deliver  it 
into  your  own  hands. 

Latljr  fV,  5»ir  Rowland,  will  you  give  me 
leave?  think  favoui*ably,  judge  candidly,  and 
conclude  you  have  found  a  person  who  would 
suffer  racks  in  honour's  cause,  dear  sir  Row- 
land, and  will  wait  on  you  incessantly.  \Kjdl, 

FfaiL  Fie,  fie !  —  VVhat  a  slavery  have  1 
undergone!  Spouse,  hast  thou  any  cordial?  I 
want  a^its. 

jFoi.^K^hat  a  washy  rogue  art  thou  to  past 
thus  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  lying  and 
swearing  to  a  fine  lady ! 

Wait,  O,  she  is  the  antidote  lo  desire.  By 
this  hand,  I'd  rather  be  a  chairman  in  the  do*- 
days — than  act  sir  Rowland  till  this  time  to- 
morrow. 

Enter  Ladt  Wishfort,  with  a  Letter. 
'  Lady  W,  Call  in  the  dancers; — sirRowIaDd, 
we'll  sit,  if  you  please,  and  see  tbe  entertainmeiiL 
[Dancei\  Now  with  your  permission,  $ir 
Rowland,  I  will  peruse  my  letter — 1  would 
open  it  in  your  presence,  because  I  would  sot 
make  you  uneasy.  If  it  should  make  you  uneacT 
I  would  burn  it  —  speak  if  it  does  —  but  yoa 
may  see,  the  superscription  is  like  a  woman's 
hand. 

Foi,  By  heaven!  Mrs.  Marwood's,  I  know 
it.    My  heart  aches — get  it  from  her.  [Tohim, 

Wait,  A  woman's  hand?  No,  madam,  ibal^ 
no  woman's  hand,  I  see  that  already.  Tbal'r 
somebody  whose  throat  must  be  cut 

I^adjrV.  Nay,  sir  Rowland,  since  yoa  gi*e 
me  a  proof  of  your  passion  by  your  jealoiwT, 
I  promise  you  I'll  make  a  return,  by  a  fnu 
corpmunication — You  shall  see  it — we'll  opet 
it  together — ^^ook  you  here.  \^Reads\—^<^ 
dam,  though  unknown  lo  you.  —  Look  you 
there,  'tis  from  nobody  that  I  know.—/  hofft 
that  honour  for  your  character,  tliat  I  Ihi/A 
myself  obliged  to  let  you  know  jou  art 
abused.  He  who  pretends  to  be  sir  Row- 
land is  a  cheai  and  a  rascal  —  O  heavens, 
what's  this? 

Foi.  Unfortunate,  all's  ruin'dl 

Wait.  How,  how!  let  me  see,  let  mc  sw  i 
— reading,  A  rascal  and  disguised,  find  fu^ 
orn^d  for  that  imposture — O  villany  I  O'il- 
lany! — liy  the  contrivance  of— 

LadyW.  I  shall  faint,  I  shall  die,  ho! 

Foi.  Say  'tis  your  nephew's  hand. — Quickly, 
his  plot,  swear  il,  swear  it. 

Wait.  Here's  a  villain!  madam;  don't  vm 
perceive  it,  don't  you  see  it? 

Lady  W.  Too  well,  too  well.  1  have  sefo 
too  much.  . 

Wait.  I  told  you  at  first  I  knevr  tbe  bai^ 
— A  woman's  hand?  The  rascal  write*  a  lart 
of  a  large  hand;  your  Roman  hand— I  «^ 
there  was  a  throat  lo  be  cul  presently.  If 
were  my  son,  as  he  is  my  nephew,  I'd  p»**«  \ 
him.  J ' 

Foi,  O  treachery !  But  are  you  snrti  *  ' 
Rowland,  it  is  his  writing?  , 

Wait  Sure^t^«y^be^c?  Do  I  lire?  Do  I 
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lore  this  pearl  of  India  ?  1  have  twenty  letters 
in  my  pocket  from  bim,  in  the  same  character. 
LadfVr,  How! 

FoL  O  what  luck  it  is,  sir  Rowland,  that 
you  were  present  at  this  juncture!  this  was 
the  business  that  b^-ougbt  Mr.  Mirabell  dis- 

Siised  to  madam  Millamant  this  afternoon.  I 
ought  somelbing  was  contriving,  when  be 
stole  by  me  and  would  have  hid  ois  face. 

Ladj-  Vn'.  How,  bow! — I  beard  the  villain 
was  in  the  bouse*  indeed ;  and  now  i  remem- 
ber, my  niece  went  away  abruptly,  when  sir 
Wiifull  was  to  have  made  bis  addresses. 

FoL  Then, then,  madam,  Mr.  Mirabell  waited 
for  her  in  ber  chamber ;  but  I  would  not  tell 
your  ladyship,  to  discompose  you  when  you 
were  to  receive  sir  Rowland. 

ff'ait.  Enough,  bis  dale  is  short 
Foi.  No,  good  sir' Rowland,  donU  incur  the 
law. 

iVait.  Law  !  I  care  not  for  law.  I  can  but 
die,  and  His  in  a  ^ood  cause — My  lady  shall 
he  satisfied  of  my  truth  and  innocence,  though 
it  cost  me  my  life. 

Ladj  yf'^'  No,  dear  sir  Rowland,  donH  iight ; 
if  you  should  be  killed  I  must  never  show  my 
face;  or  hangM — O  consider  my  reputation, 
sir  itowland — No,  you  sbanH  fight — 111  go  in 
and  examine  my  niece;  Fll  make  her  confess. 
I  conjure  you,  sir  Rowland,  by  all  your  love, 
not  to  fight. 

VKaiL  I  am  cbarniM,  madam;  I  obey.  But 
some  proof  you  must  let  me  give  you;  —  Fll 
po  for  a  black  box,  which  contains  the  writ- 
ings of  my  whole  estate,  and  deliver  that  into 
your  hands. 

Lady  fV,  Ay,  dear  sir  Rowland,  that  will 
be  some  comfort;  bring  the  black  box. 

IVait,  And  may  I  presume  to  brine  a  con- 
tract to  be  signed  this  night?  May  I  hope  so 
lar? 

Ladj  JV.  Bring  what  you  will ;  but  come 
alive,  pray  come  alive.  O  this  is  a  happy  dis- 
covery. 

yfaiL  Dead  or  alive  Til  come — and  married 
we  will  be  in  spite  of  treachery.  Gome,  my 
buxom  widow: 

Ere  long  you  shall  substantial  proof  receive 

That  Tm  an  arrant  knight — 

Fou  Or  arrant  knave.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 
Scene  I. — The  same. 
Enter  Ladt  Wishfort  and  Foible. 
Ladj  fV.  Outof  my  house,  out  of  my  house, 
Ibou  viper,  thou  serpent,  that  I  have  fosterM ; 
thou  bosom  traitress,  that  I  raised  from  no- 
thing— Begone,  begone,  begone,  go,  go — That 
1  took  from  washing  of  old  gause  and  wea- 
n»ig  of  dead  hair,  with  a  bleak  blue  nose, 
over  a  cbaf!ing-disb  of  starved  embers,  and 
dining  behind  a  traverse-rag,  in  a  shop  no 
bigger  tban  a  bird-cage, — go,  go,  starve  again, 
do,  do. 

FoL  Deac  madam,  Fll  beg  pardon  on  my 
knees. 

Ladjr  VK.  Away,  out,  out,  go  set  up  for 
yourself  again — Jo,  drive  a  trade,  do,  with 
yMr  tbree-pennyworth  of  small  ware,  flaunt- 
me  iipoa  a  pack-thread,  under  a  brandyseller*s 
bulky  or  against  a  dead  \rall  by  a  ballad-mon- 
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ger.  Go,  bang  out  an  old  frisoneer-gorgct, 
with  a  y.ird  of  yellow  colberteen  a^ain;  do; 
an  old  gnawed  mask,  two  rows  of  nms,  and  a 
child^s  liddle;  a  glass  necklace,  witn  the  beads 
broken,  and  a  quilted  nightcap  with  one  ear. 
Go,  go,  drive  a  trade. — Thes*»  were  your  com- 
modities, you  treacheroui^  trull ;  tbi.s  was  the 
merchandize  you  dealt  in,  when  I  look  you 
into  my  bouse,  placed  you  next  myself,  and 
made  you  governante  of  my  whole  family. 
You  have  forgot  this,  have  you,  now  you  have 
feathered  your  nest  ? 

Foi.  No,  no,  dear  madam.  Do  but  hear 
me,  have  but  a  mnnienl^s  patience — Fll  confess 
all.  Mr.  Mirabell  seduced  me ;  I  am  not  the 
first  that  be  has  wheedled  with  his  dissem- 
bling tongue;  your  ladyship^s  own  wisdom 
has  been  deluded  by  him,  then  how  should  I, 
a  poor  ignorant,  defend  myself?  O  madam, 
if  you  knew  but  what  he  promised  me,  and 
how  he  assured  me  your  ladyship  should  come 
to  no  damage — or  else  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
should  not  have  bribed  me  to  conspire  against 
so  good,  so  sweet,  so  kind  a  lady  as  you  have 
been  to  me. 

Lady  J^.  No  damage !  What,  to  betray  me, 
and  marry  mc  to  a  cast  sening-man?  No 
damage!  O  thou  frontless  impudence! 

Foi.  Pr.y  do  but  hear  me,  madam!  he  could 
not  marry  your  ladyship,  madam — no,  indeed, 
his  marriage  was  to  have  been  void  in  law; 
for  be  was  married  to  me  first,  to  secure  yoar 
ladyship.  Yes,  indeed,  I  inquired  of  the  law 
in  that  case  before  I  would  meddle  or  make. 

Lady  \Vhal,-then  I  have  been  your  pro- 
perty, have  1?  I  have  been  convenient  to  you, 
It  seems, — while  you  were  catering  for  Mira- 
bell, 1  have  been  broker  for  you  ?  This  exceeds 
all  precedent;  I  am  brought  to  fine  uses^  to 
become  a  botcher  of  secondhand  marriages  be- 
tween Abigails  and  Andrews !  Fll  couple  you. 
Yes,  Fll  baste  you  togetbei*,  you  -and  your 
Philander.  Fll  Duke  ^s-place  you,  as  Fm  a 
person.  Your  turtle  is  in  custody  already: 
you  shall  coo  in  the  same  cage,  if  there  be  a 
constable  or  warrant  in  the  parish.  \Eccit. 

Foi.  O  that  ever  I  was  born !  O  thatT  was 
ever  married! — a  bride,  ay,  I  shall  i>e  a  Bri- 
dewell bride,  oh! 

Enter  Mrs.  Fain  all. 

Mrs.F.  Poor  Foible,  what's  the  matter? 

Foi.  O  madam,  my  lady's  gone  for  a  con-* 
stable ;  I  shall  be  bad  to  a  justice,  and  put  to 
Bridewell  to  beat  hemp;  poor  Waitweirs 
gon«  to  prison  already. 

Mrs.F.  Have  a  good  heart,  Foible;  Mira- 
belPs  gone  to  give  security  fo«  him.  This  is 
all  Marwood's  and  my  husband's  doing. 

Foi.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,'  madam ;  she  was 
in  my  lady's  closet,  and  overheard  all  that  you 
said  to  me  before  dinner.  She  sent  the  letter 
to  my  lady;  and  that  missing  effect,  Mr.  Fain- 
all  laid  this  plot  to  arrest  Waitwell,  when 
he  pretended  to  go  for  the  papers ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  Mrs.  Marwood  declared  all  to  my 
lady. 

Mrs.  F.  Was  there  no  mention  made  of 
me  in  the  letter?— My  mother  does  not  sus- 
pect my  being  in  the  confederacy;  I  fancy 
Marwood  has  not  told  , ber.  tbqugk.sbe  has 
told  rtiy  husband.     Digitized  by  ^OagL^ 
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FoL  Yes,  madam;  but  my  lady  dtd  not  see 
that  part:  we  stifled  the  letter  before  she  read 
so  far.  Has  that  mischievous  devil  told  Mr. 
Fainall  of  your  ladyship  then? 

Mrs,  F.  Ay,  all's  out ;  my  affair  with  Mi- 
rabell,  every  thing  discovered.  Tbis  is  the  last 
day  of  our  living  together,  thaOs  my  comfort. 

FoL  Indeed !  madam ;  and  so  *lis  a  comfort 
if  you  knew  all — he  has  been  even  with  your 
ladyship;  which  1  could  have  told  you  long 
enough  since,  but  I  love  to  keep  peace  and 
quietness  by  my  good  will:  I  had  rather  bring 
friends  together,  than  set  them  at  distance. 
But  Mrs.  Marwood  and  he  are  nearer  related 
than  e%'er  their  parents  thought  for. 

Mrs.  F.  Say*st  thou  so,  Foible  ?  Canst  thou 
prove  this? 

Foi,  I  can  take  my  oath  of  it,  madam,  so 
can  Mrs.  Mincing;  we  have  had  many  a  fair 
word  from  madam  Marwood,  to  conceal  some- 
thing that  passed  in  our  chamber  one  eve- 
ning when  we  were  at  Hyde-park;  —  and  we 
were  thought  to  have  gone  a  walking:  but  we 
went  up  unawares  —  though  we  were  sworn 
to  secrecy  too ;  madam  Marwood  took  a  book 
and  swore  us  both  upon  it:  but  it  was  but  a 
book  of  poems.  So  long  as  it  was  not  a  Bible 
oath,  we  may  break  it  with  a  safe  conscience. 

Mrs.F.  This  discovery  is  the  most  oppor- 
tune thing  I  could  wish — Now,  Mincing! 

Enter  Mincing. 

Min.  My  lady  would  speak  with  Mrs.  Foi- 
ble, mem.  Mr.  Mirabell  is  with  her;  he  has 
set  your  spouse  at  liberty,  Mrs.  ^Foible,  and 
would  have  you  hide  yourself  in  my  lady's 
closet,  till  my  old  lady*s  anger  is  abated. 
my  old  lady  is  in  a  perilous  passion,  atsome- 
thmg  Mr.  Fainall  has  said;  he  swears,  and 
my  old  lady  cries.  There's  a  fearful  hurricane, 
I  vow.  He  says,  mem,  how  that  he'll  have 
my  lady's  fortuni  made  over  to  him,  or  he'll 
be  divorced. 

Mrs.F,  Does  your  lady  or  Mirabell  know 
that? 

Mt'n.  Yes,  mem,  they  have  sent  me  to  see 
if  sir  WilfuU  be  sober,  and  to  bring  him  to 
them.  My  lady  is  resolve*d  to  have  him,  I 
think,  rather  than  lose  such  a  vast  sum  as  six 
thousand  pounds.  O,  come  Mrs.  Foible,  I 
hear  ray  old  lady. 

Mrs.  F,  Foible,  you,  must  tell  Mincing,  that 
she  must  prepare  to  Touch  when  I  call  her. 

Foi,  Yes,  yes,  madam. 

Min.  O,  yes,  mem,  I'll  Touch  any  thing  for 
your  ladyship's  service,  be  what  it  will. 

\Exeunt  Foible  and  Mincing. 

Jf/ifcr  Lady  WiSHFORT  emd  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Lcuif  W,  O  my  dear  friend,  how  can  I 
enumerate  the  benefits  that  I  have  received 
from  your  goodness?  To  you  I  owe  the  timely 
discovery  of  the  false  tows  of  Mirabell;  to 
you  I  owe  the  detection  of  the  impostor  sir 
Rowland :  and  now  ^'^ou  are  become  an  inter- 
cessor with  my  son-m-law,  to  saTe  the  honour 
of  my  house,  and  compound  for  the  frailties 
of  my  daughter.  WeU,  friend,  you  are  enough 
to  reconcile  me  to  the  bad  world,  or  else  I 
would  retire  to  deserts  and  solitudes,  and  feed 
harmless  sheep .  by  groTes  and  purling  streams. 
Dear  Marwoody  let  us  leaTC  the  world,  and 


retire   by   ourseWes,   and  be  shepherdesses. 

Mrs.  Mar,  Let  us  first  dispatch  the  affair  in 
hand,  madam.  ,  We  shall  have  leisure  to  think 
of  retirement  afterwards.  Here  is  one  who  b 
concern'd  in  the  treaty. 

Lcuir  Vr.  O  daufi^hter,  dauffbter,  is  it  pos- 
sible thou  sbouldst  be  my  child,  bone  of  nij 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and,  as  I  may 
say,  another  me,  and  yet  transgress  the  minute 
particle  of  severe  virtue?  Is  it  piissible  you 
should  lean  aside  to  iniquiti',  who  have  been 
cast  in  the  direct  mould  of^  virtue  ? 

Mrs.F,  I  don*t  understand  your  ladyship. 

Lady  VF".  Not  understand  !  why,  have  you 
not  been  naught?  have  you  not  been  sopnis- 
ticatcd  ? — not  understand?  here  I  am  ruined 
to  compound  for  your  caprices;  I  must  part 
with  my  plate  and  my  jewels,  and  ruin  my 
niece,  ana  all  little  enough — 

Mrs.F.  I  am^wrong'd  and  abused,  and  so 
are  you.  Tis  a  faUe  accusation ;  as  false  as 
your  friend  there,  ay,  or  your  friend's  friend, 
my  false  husband. 

Mrs.  Mar,  My  friend,  Mrs.  Fainall?  your 
husband  my  friend!  what  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.F,  I  know  what  I  mean,  madam,  and 
so  do  you;  and  so  shall  the  world  at  a  time 
convenient 

Mrs,  Mar,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  pas- 
sionate, madam.  More  temper  would  lool 
more  like  innocence.  But  I  have  done.  I  aio 
sorry  my  seal  to  serve  your  ladyship  and  fa- 
mily should  admit  of  misconstruction,  or  mab 
me  liable  to  affronts.  You  will  pardon  me,  , 
madam,  if  I  meddle  no  more  with  an  aflair,  | 
in  which  I  am  not  personally  concern'd.  ' 

Lady  JV.  O  dear  friend,  I  am  so  ashamed  ^ 
that  you  should  meet  with  such  returns; — ^)0S  | 
ought  to  ask  pardon  on  your  knees,  ungrate-  I 
ful  creature;  she  deserves  more  from  toiIt  | 
than  all  your  life  can  accomplish  —  O  doaS  j 
leave  me  destitute  in  this  perplexity; — no,  stick  ' 
to  me,  my  good  genius. 

Mrs.F,  I  tell  you,  madam,  you're  abused  , 
— Stick  to  you  ?  ay,  like  a  leach,  to  suck  your  i 
best  bloo'd  —  she'll  drop  of  when  she's  fuU.  ! 
Madam,  you  shan't  pawn  a  bodkin,  nor  part 
^ith  a  brass  counter,  in  composition  for  me. 
I  defy  'era  all.  Let  'em'  prove  their  aspersions: 
I  know  my  own  innocence,  and  dare  stand 
a  trial.  \Exii» 

LadyJV.  Why,  if  she  should  be  innorenl,  , 
if  she  should  be  wrong'd  aAer  all,  ha?  I  donu 
know  what  to  think — and  I  promise  you,  her^ 
education  has  been  Tery  unexcej^tionable— I 
may  say  it;  for  I  chiefly  made  it  ray  own 
care  to  initiate  her  Tery  infancy  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  virtue,  and  to  impress  upon  her  ten- 
der years  a  young  odium  and  aversion  to  the 
very  sight  oi  men-^ay,  friend,  she  would  ha* 
shriek'd  if  she  had  but  seen  a  man,  tiU  »ke  : 
was  in  her  teens.   As  Fm  a  person  'tis  true. 
— She  was  never  suffer'd  to  play  Tirilh  a  male- 
child,  though  but  in  coats;  nay,  her  very  ba- 
bies were  of  the  feminine  gender. — O,  she  never 
look'd  a  man  in  the  face,  but  her  own  &thcr, 
or  the  chaplain;  and  him  we  made  a  shifi  to 

Eut  upon  her  for  a  woman,  by  the  help  of 
is  lon^  garments  and  his  sleek  &ce ;  till 
was  going  in  her  fifteen. 

Mrs,  mar,  Twas 
ceiTed  so  longjsi^ized  by 


Lonld  be  de< 
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Lady  I-^rart-anl  yoU,  or  sbe  would  never 
bave  borne  to  have  been  catechized  by  bim; 
and  baT6  heard  bis  long  lectures  against  sing-^ 
in^  and  dancing,  and  such  debaucheries ;  and 
^oing  to  iiltby  plays,  and  profane  music-meet- 
ings. O,  she  would  have  sw^oonM  at  the  sight 
or  name  of  an  obsdene  play-book — and  can  I 
think,  after  all  this,  that  my  daughter  can  be 
naught?  What,  a  whore?  and  thought  it  ex- 
comniunication  to  set  her  foot  within  the  door 
of  a  playhouse.  O  dear  friend,  I  can't  believe 
it  No,  no;  as  she  says,  let  him  prote  it,  let 
Iiim  prove  it. 

Mrs.  Man  Prote  it,  iViadaiti?  what,  and 
have  your  name  prostituted  in  a  public  court; 
joiirs  and  your  aaughter*^  reputation  worried 
at  the  bar  by  a  pack  of  bawling  lawyers ;  to 
be  ushered  in  with  an  O-yes^)  of  scandal; 
and  ba^'e  your  case  opened  by  an  old  fumbler 
In  a  coif  like  a  man-midwife,  to  bring  your 
daughter'^  infamy  to  light;  to  be  a  theme  for 
legal  punsters,  and  quinbltfrs  by  the  statute; 
pad  become  a  jest,  against  a  rule  of  court, 
where  there  is  no  precedent  for  a  jest  in  any 
teccird;  not  etfcn  in  Doomsday-book;  to  dis- 
compose the  g^airity  of  the  bench,  and  provoke 
liaughty  interrogatories  in  more  naughty  law 
Latin. 

Ladj-  W  O,  tis  very  hard ! 

Mrs.  Mar,  And  then  to  have  my  young  re- 
sellers of  the  Temple  take  notes,  like  *pren- 
tices  at  a  conventicle;  and  after  talk  rl  over 
dgain  in  commons,  or  before  drawers  in  an 
eating-bouse. 

JLadjr  ^  Worse  and  worse. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Nay,  this  is  nothing}  if  it  would 
end  here  \were  well.  But  it  must  aAer  this 
be  ccmsign'd  by  the  short-band  writers  to  the 
public  press;  and  from  thence  be  transferred 
to  the  bands,  tiay,  into  the  throats  and  lungs 
of  hawkers,  with  voices  more  licentious  than 
the  loud  flounder-man*s:  ^)  and  this  you  must 
hear  till  you  are  stunnM;  nay,  you  must  hear 
nothing  else  for  some  days. 

Lad/  VF,  0,*tis insupportable!  No,  no,  dear 
firiend,  make  it  up,  make  it  up;  ay,  ay,  FlI 
compound.  1*11  give  up  all,  myself  and  my 
all,  my  niece  and  her  all — any  thing,  every 
thin^,  Ibr  composition. 

Mrs, Mar,  Nay,  madam,  I  advise  nothing; 
I  only  lay  before  you,  as  a*  friend,  the  incon- 
▼eniences  which  perhups  you  have  overseen. 
Here  comes  Mr.  Fainall ;  if  he  will  be  satis- 
fied to  huddle  up  all  in  silence,  I  shall  be  glad^ 
Tou  must  think  1  would  rather  congratulate 
than  condole  w^ilh  you. 


Enier  Fainail. 
\L4sdjr  fV,  Ay,  ay,  I  do  not 


dear 


doubt  it, 

Marwood:  no,  no,'  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Fain,  Well,  madam ;  I  have  suffered  myself 
to  he  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  this  lady 
jour  friend;  and  am  content  you  shall  enjoy 
your  own  proper  estate  during  life;  on  con- 
dition you  oblige  yourself  never  to  marry, 
under  such  penally  as  1  think  convenient. 
Ladyf^',  Never  to  many! 
J^ain.  No  more,  sir  Rowlands — the  next  Im- 
posture may  not  be  so  timely  detected. 

Oyr*  (Ifcar  je)  from  OtiVr. 
s)  One  of  llie  mvlndioiifl  cries  uf  Iioudony  imdi-rslond 


Mri,Mar,  That  c6ndition^  I  dare  answer, 
my  lady  will  consent  to,  without  difficulty; 
she  has  already  but  tod  much  experienced  the 
perfidiousness  of  men.  Besides,  madam,  when 
we  retire  to  our  pastoral  solitude,  we  shall 
bid  adieu  to  all  other  thoughts: 
Lady  JV,  Ay,  that's  true. 
Fain.  Next,  my  wife  shall  settle  on  me  the 
remainder  of  her  fortune,  not  made  over  al- 
ready; and  for  her  maintenance  depend  en- 
tirely on  my  discretion.  ' 

Lady  VF.  This  is  most  inhumanly  savage; 
exceeding  the  barbarity  of  a  Muscovite  husband. 

Fain,  I  learnM  it  from  his  czarish  majcsty*s 
retinue,  in  a  winter  evening's  conference  over 
brandy  and  pepper,  amongst  other  secrets  of 
matrimony  and  policy,  as  they  are  at  present 
practised  m  the  northern  hemisphere.  But  this 
must  be  agreed  unto,  and  that  positively.  Lastly, 
I  will  be  endowM,  in  right  of  my  wife,  with 
that  six  thousand  pounds,  which  is  thd  moiety 
of  Mrs.  Millamant  s  fortune  in  ydur  posses- 
sion ;  and  which  she  has  forfeited  (as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  your 
deceased  husband,  sir  Jonathan  Wishfort),  by 
her  disobedience  in  contracting  herself  against 
i^oMr  consent  or  knowledge;  and  by  reuising 
.he  olTer'd  match  \'rith  sif  Wilfull  Wilwoul<L 
which  you,  like  a  careful  aunt,  had  provided 
for  her. 

Lady  fV,  My  nephew  was  non  compos, 
and  could  not  make  his  addresses. 

Fain.  I  come  to  make  demands— FlI  bear 
no  objections. 

Lady  You  will  grant  me  time  to  con- 
Aider? 

F'ain,  Yes,  while  the  instrument  is  drawirig, 
to  which  you  must  set  your  hand  till  more 
sufficient  deeds  can  be  perfected,  which  I  will 
take  care  shall  be  done  with  all  possible  speed. 
In  the  mean  while  I  will  go  /or  the  said  in- 
strument, and  till  my  return  you  may-balance 
this  matter  in  your  own  discretion.  \Exit 
Lady  W,  Tiiis  insolence  is  beyond  aU  pre- 
cedent, all  parallel;  must  1  be  subject  to  this 
merciless  villain? 

Mrs.  Mar.  'Tis  severe  indeed,  mndam,  that 
you  should  smart  for  your  daughters  failings. 

Ltidy  fV,  'Twas  against  my  consent  that 
she  married  this  barbarian ;  but  sbe  would  have 
him,  though  her  year  was  not  out  —  Ah!  her 
first  husband,  my  son  Languish,  would  not 
have  carried  it  thus.  Well,  that  was  my 
choice,  this  is  hers;  she  is  match'd  now  with 
a  witness — I  shall  be  mad,  dear  friend;  is  there 
no  comfort  for  me?  Must  I  live  to  be  confis- 
cated at  this  rebel-rate  ? — Here  come  two  more 
of  my  Egyptian  plagues  too. 

EnUr  Mrs.  Millamant  and  Sir  Wilfttli,* 
Sir  JV.  Aunt,  your  servant. 
Lady  IV,  Out,  caterpillar!  call  not  me  aunt; 
I  know  thee  not. 

Sir  VKi  I  confess  I  have  been  a  little!  \n  dis- 
guise, as  they  say, — 'Sheart!  and  I'm  sorry 
for't.  What  would  you  have  ?  }  hope  I  com- 
mitted no  bifencc,  aunt — and  if  I  did  I  am  wil- 
ling to  make  satisfaction  ^  and  what  can  a  man 
say  fairer?  If  I  have  broke  any  thing  I'll  pay 
for't,  an  it  cost  a  pound.  And  so  let  that 
content  fdr  what's  past,  a»d  make  no  more 
words.   For  wb^^titod  iijiAfinpid^l&sttre  you 
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Vm  willing  to.  many  my  cousin.  So  pray  Iet*s 
all  i>e  friends;  she  and  I  are  agreed  upon  the 
matter  before  a  witness. 

Ladjr  JV.  How*s  this,  dear  niece  ?  ha^e  I 
anv  comfort?  can  this  be  true? 

'Mrs.  Mill,  I  am  content  to  be  a  sacrifice  to 
your  repose,  madam;  and  to  convince  you 
that  I  had  no  hand  in  the  plot^  as  you '  were 
misinform^,  I  have  laid  my  commands  on 
MirabcU  to  come  in  person,  and  be  a. witness 
that  I  give  my  hand  to  this  flower  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  for  the  contract  that  pass*d  between 
Mirabell  atid  me,  I  have  obliged  him  to  make 
a  resignation  of  it  in  your  ladyship's  presence ; 
— he  is  without,  and  waits  your  leave  for 
admittance. 

Ladr  yr.  Well,  V\\  swear  I  am  something 
revived  at  this  testimony  of  your  obedience; 
but  I  cannot  admit  that  traitor — I  fear  I  can- 
not fortify  myself  to  support  his  appearance. 
He  is  as  terrmie  to  me  as  a  Gorgon ;  if  I  see 
him,  I  fear  I  shall  turn  to  stone,  and  petrify 
incessantly. 

Mrs.  Mill.  If  yon  disoblige  him,  he  may  re- 
sent your  refpsal,  and  insist  upon  the  contract 
still.  Then  *tis  the  last  time  he  will  be  offen- 
sive to  you. 

Lady  fV,  Are  you  sure  it  will  be  the  last 
time  ? — if  I  were  sure  of  that  —  shall  I  never ^ 
see  him  affain?  . 

Mrs*  mill.  Sir  Wilfull,  you  and  he  are  to 
travel  together,  are  you  not? 

Sir  Jr.  'She art,  the  gentleman's  a  civil  gen- 
tleman, aunt,  let  him  come  in;  why  we  are 
sworn  brothers  and  fellow-travellers.  We  are 
to  be  Pylades  and  Orestes,  he  and  I;  he  is 
to  be  my  interpreter  in  foreign  parts.  He  has 
been  over-seas  once  already:  ana  with  proviso 
that  I  maiTy  my  cousin,  will  cross  'em  once 
again,  only  to  bear  me  company.  'Sbeart,  Til 
call  him  in — an  I  set  on't  once,  he  shall  come 
in;  and  see  wholl  hinder  him. 

[Goes  to  the  Door  andhems> 

Mrs,  Mar*  This  is  precious  fooling,  if  it 
would  pass ;  but  Til  know  the  bottom  of  it. 

Ladrf^\  O,  dear  Marwood,  you  are  not 
going? 

Mrs. Mar,  Not  far,  madam;  FU  return  im- 
mediately. [Exit, 

Enter  Mirabell. 

sir  TV.  liook  up,  man,  Til.  stand  by  you! 
'sbud,  an  she  do  frown,  she  can't  kill  you; 
besides,  harkee,  sbc  dare  not  frown  desperate- 
ly, because  her  face  is  none  of  her  own; 
*sheart,  and  she  should,  her  forehead  would 
wrinkle  like  the  coat  of  a  cream-cheese;  but 
mum  for  that,  fellow-traveller. 

Mir.  If  a  deep  sense  of  the  many  injuries 
1  have  oifer'd  to  so  good  a  lady,  with  a  sin- 
cere remorse,  and  a  hearty  contrition,  can  but 
obtain  the  least  glance  of  compassion,  I  am 
too  happy.  Ah,  madam ,  there  was  a  time, 
but  let  It  be  forgotten;  I  confess  I  have  de- 
servedly forfeited  the  high  place  I  once  held, 
of  sighmg  at  your  feet;  nay,  kill  mp,  not,  by 
turning  irom  roe  in  disdain,  I  c^me  not  to 
plead  for  favour;  nay,  not  for  jlllrdon;  I  am 
a  suppliant  only  for  pity,  I  am  going  where 
I  never  shall  behold  you  more. 

Sir  W*  How,  fellow-traveller !  you  thall  go 
by  youcself  then. 


[Act  V. 


Mir,  Let  me  be  pitied  first,  and  afterwards 
forgotten:  I  ask  no  more. 

Sir  VK,  By'r  lady  a  very  reasonable  request, 
and  will  cost  you  nothing,  aunt.  Come,  come, 
forgive  and  forget,  aunt;  why  you  must,  an 
you  are  a  Christian. 

Mir,  Consider,  madam,  in  reality,  you  couM 
not  receive  much  prejudice;  it  was  an  inno- 
cent device,  though  \  confess  it  had  a  face  of 

f guiltiness;  it  was  at  most  an  artifice  which 
ove  contrived;  and  errors  which  love  produ- 
ces have  ever  been  accounted  venial.  At  least, 
think  it  is  punishment  enough,  that  I  bav^s  lost 
what  in  my  heart  I  hold  most  dear;  that  to 
your  cruel  indication  I  have  offprM  up  this 
beauty,  and  with  her  my  peace  and  qpiiet;- 
nay,  all  my  hopes  of  future  comfort. 

Sir  yy.  An  he  does  not  move  me,  would  1 
may  nev«r  be  o'the  quorum.  An  it  were  not 
as. good  a  deed  as  to  drink,  to  give  her  to 
him  again,  I  would  I  might  never  take  ship- 
ping. Aunt,  if  you  donU  forgive  quickly,  1 
shau  melt,  I  can  tell  you  that  My  contract 
went  no  farther  than  a  little  mouth-glue,  and 
that's  hardly  dry;  one  doleful  sigh  more  finom 
my  fellow-traveller,  and  His  dissolved. 

Ladj  JV,  Well,  nephew,  upon  your  ac- 
count-^ah,  he  has  a  false,  insinuating  tongue* 
Well,  sir,  I  will  stifle  my  just  resentment,  at 
my  nephew's  request;  I  will  endeavour  what 
I  can  to  forget,  but  on  proviso  that  you  resign 
the  contract  with  my  niece  immediately. 

Mir,  It  is  in  writing,  and  with  papers  of 
concern;  but  I  have  sent  my  servant  for  it, 
and  will  deliver  it  to  you,  with  all  acknow- 
ledgments for  your  transcendent  goodness. 

Lady  JV.  Oh,  he  has  witchcrait  in  his  eyes 
and  tongue :  when  I  did  not  see  him,  I  coidd 
have  bribed  a  villain  to  bis  assassination;  but 
his  appearance  rakes  the  embers  which  have 
so  long  lain  smother'd  in  ray  breasL  [Aside. 

Enter  Fain  all  tind  Mrs.  Marwood. 
Fain,  Your  debate  of  deliberation,  madam, 
is  expired.   Here  is  the  instrument,  are  yoa 


prepar'd  to  sign? 

Ladj  }V.  If  1  were  prepared,  I  am  not  em-  1 
power'd.  My  niece  exerts  a  lawful  claim,  ha- 
ving match  d  herself  by  my  direction  to  sir 
WilfuU. 

Fain.  That  sham  is  too  gross  to  pass  om 
me;  though  'tis  imposed  on  you,  madam.  j 
Mrs.  Mill,  Sir,  I  have  ^ven  my  consent  ^ 
Mir,  And,  sir,  I  have  resign'd  niy  pretensions- 
Sir  IV.  And,  sfr,  1  assert  my  right;  and 
will  maintain  it  in  defiance  of  you,  sir,  and 
of  your  instrument    'Sheart,  an  you  talk  of 
an  instrument,  sir,  I  have  an  old  fox  by  nrf 
thigh  shall  hack  your  instrument  of  ram  yet- 
lum  to  shreds,  sir.    It  shall  not  be  sulfidest 
for  a  mittimus,  or  a  tailor's  measure;  there- 
fore withdraw  your  instrument,  or  by'r  lady 
I  fhali  draw  mine. 

LadyVF,  Hold,  nephew,  hold. 
Mrs,  Mill.  Good  sir  Wilfull,  respite  yo«r 
valour. 

Fain.  Indeed!  are  yoii  provided  of  yow 

riard,  with  your  single  beef-eater  thei^?  B«t 
am  prepared  for  you;  and  in^t  upon  my 
first  proposal.  You  shall  submit  your  o«* 
estate  to  my  management^  and  abpolutely  iwk* 
over  my  v^rife'sD^izmyiy  WdOCXgl^s  pur5iiw» 
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I  purport 

I  suppose,  madam,  your'  consent  is  not 
ite  in  thu  case;  nor  Mr.  Mirabell,  your 
rcflgnation;  nor,  sir  WilfuU,  your  right  *,  you 
maY  dnw  your  fox  if  you  please,  sir,  and 
make  a'  bear-gardeo  flounsh  somewhere  else ; 
for  here  it  wiU  not  avail.  This,  my  lady  Wish- 
hei,  must  be  subscribed,  or  your  darling 
daa^hter's  tiim*d  adrift,  to  sink  or  swim,  as 
sibe  and  the  cunrent  of  this  lewd  town  can 
agree. 

LadyW,  Is  there  no  means,  n  -^eme^, 
to  stop  my  ruin  ?  Ungrateful  wretch !  Dolt 
tboo  not  owe  thy  being,  thy  subtbtence  to 
Bj  daughter's  Ibrtime? 

Fain.  Til  answer  you  when  I  have  the  rest 
of  it  in  my  possession. 

Mir,  But  that  you  would  not  accept  of  a 
KDiedy  from  my  hands — I  own  I  have  not 
deserved  you  ehould  owe  any  obligation  to 
■k;  or  else  perhaps  I  could  adrise. 

LadffV.  O,  what?  what?  to  save  me  and 
«T  child  from  ruin,  Irom  want,  Fll  forgive 
bB  that's  past;  nay,  TIL  consent  to  any  thing 
to  come,  to  be  deliver'd  from  this  tyranny. 

Hir,  Ay,  madam;  but  that  is  too  late,  my 
reward  is  intercepted.  You  have  disposed  of 
her,  who  only  could  have  made  me  a  com- 
pensation for  all  my  services;  but  be  it  as  it 
■ay,  I  am  resolted  111  serve ^  you;  •  you  shall 
ikX  he  wroDfi'd  in  this  savage  manner. 

Lady^.  How!  dear  Mr.  Mirabell,  can  you 
he  so  generous  at  last !  but  it  is  not  possible. 
Barkee,  HI  break  my  nephew's  matdi;  you 
shall  have  my  niece  yet,  and  all  her  fortune, 
ifjott  can  but  save  me  from  thia  imminent 
daneer. 

mir.  Witt  you?  I  take  you. at  your  word. 
I  ask  no  more.  1  must  have  leave  for  two 
criminals  to  appear. 

Lad/  fV.  Ay,  ay,  any  bod  Sbdy. 

M.ir.  Foible  is  one,  and  a  penitent. 

Mntcr  Mns.  Fain  ALL,  Foible,  and  Mincin^. 

ifrs.  Mar.  O,  my  shame  I  \Mirabell  and 
hodj  fVishfort  go  to  Mrs,  Fainall  tutd 
¥oible\  these  corrupt  things  are  broufbt  hi- 
tkcr  to  expose  me.  [To  hainalL 

Fain,  If  it  must  all  come  out,  why  let  'em 
know  it,  His  but  the  Way  of  the  World.  That 
diaO  no|.iirge  me  to  relinquish  or  abate  one 
tittle  of  fhy  terms ;  no,  I  will  insist  the  more. 

Foi,  Yes  indeed,  madam.  111  take  my  Bible 
•adiofit. 

Min.  And  so  will  I,  mem. 

Lady  VF.  O  Marwood,  Marwood,  art  thou 
&lse!  My  friend  deceive  me !  hast  thou  been 
a  wicked  accomplice  with  that  profligate  man  ? 

Mrs,  Mar,  Have  you  so  much  ingratitude 
and  in)ustice,  to  give  credit  against  your  friend, 
to  the  aspersions  of  two  such  mercenary  trulls? 

Min.  Mercenary,  mem!  I  scorn  your  words. 
Tis  true  we  found  you  and  Mr.  Fainall  in 
Ike  blue  garret;  by  toe  same  token,  you  swore 
OS  to  secrecy  upon  Messalina's  poems.  Mer- 
ttnaryl  no,  if  we  would  have  been  mercenary, 
ve  should  have  held  our  tongues;  you  would 
have  bribed  us  sufficiently. 

Fain.  Go,  you  are  an  insignificant  thing. 
Well,  what  are  you  the  better  for  this?  Is 
(his  Mr.  MirabelTs  expedient?  FU  be  put  off 


no  longer;  you,  things  that  was  a  wife,  shall 
smart  for  this. 

Mrs.  F.  I  despise  you,  and  defy  your  ma- 
lice ;  you  have  aspersed  me  wronghilfy ;  I  hate 
proved  your  i^lsehood;  go  you  and  your 
treacherous  —  I  will  not  name  it,  but  Starve 
together,  perish. 

Fain,  Not  while  you  are  worth  a  groat, 
indeed,  my  dear;  madam,  Fll  be  foolM  no 
longer. 

LadyfV.  Ah,  Mr.  Mirabell,  thi<  is  small 
comfort,  the  detection  of  this  afla|^  * 

Mir.  P,  in  good  time.  YoUr  nKe  for  the 
other  offender  and  penitent  to  appear,  madam. 

£nier  Wait  well,  with  a  Box  of  Writings. 

Lady  W.  O  sir  Rowland— Well,  rascal. 

JVaiL  What  your  ladyship  pleases.  1  have 
brought  the  black  box  at  last,  madam. 

Mir.  Give  it  me,  madam;  you  remember 
your  promise. 

Lady  fV.  Ay,  dear  sir. 

Mir,  W^here  are  the  gentlemen? 

Wait.  At  hand,  sir,  rubbing  their  eyes — 
just  risen  from  sleep. 

Finn.  'Sdeath!  what's  this  to  me?  I'll  not 
wait  your  private  concerns. 

Enter  Pbtulant  €md  Witwovld. 
Pet,  How  now?  what's  the  matter?  ik  aose 
hand's  out? 

Wit.  Hey-day!  what,  are  you  all  together, 
like  players  at  the  end  of  the  last  act? 

Mir,  You  may  remember  gentlemen,  I  once 
requested  your  hands  as  witnesses  to  a  cer- 
tain parchment. 

VriL  Ay,  I  do,  my  hand  I  remember — Pe- 
tulant set  nis  mark. 

Mir.  You  wrong  him,  his  name  is  fairly 
written,  as  shall  appear.    You  do  not  remem- 
ber, gentlemen,  any  thing  of  what  that  parch- 
ment contained.  [Undoing  the  Box. 
WiL  No. 

Pet.  Not  I.   I  writ,  I  read  nothing. 

Mir,  Very  well,  now  you  shall  knoWi  Ma- 
dam, your  promise. 

Lady  W.  Ay,  ay,  sir,  upon  my  honour. 

Mir,  Mr.  Fainall,  it  is  now  time .  that  you 
should  know,  that  your  lady,  white  she  was 
at  her  own  disposal,  and  before  you  bad  by 
your  insinuations  wheedled  her  out  of  a  pre- 
tended settlement  of  the  greatest  part  of  her 
fortune — 

Fain,  Sir!  pretended! 

Mir,  Yes,  sir,  I  say,  that  this  lady,  while  a 
widow,  having  it  seems  received  some  cauti- 
ons respecting  your  inconstancy  and  tyrannj 
of  temper,  which,  from  her  own  partial  opi- 
nion and  fondness  of  you,  she  could  never 
have  suspected — she  did,  I  say,  by  the  whole- 
some advice  of  friends,  and  of  sa^es  learned 
in  the  laws  of  this  land,  deliver  this  same  as 
her  act  and  deed  to  me  in  trust,  and  to  the 
uses  within  mentioned.  You  may  read  if  you 
pledse,  [Holding  out  the  Parchment]  though 
perhaps  what  is  written  on  the  back  may  serve 
your  occasions. 

Fain.  Very  likely,  sir.  What's  here?  Dam- 
nation! [Reads]  A  deed  of  conveyance  of 
the  whole  estate  real  of  Arabella  Languish, 
widow,  in  trust  to  £dward  Mii^bell.-- Con- 
fusion !  Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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Mir,  Even  so,  sir;  'lis  TJie  JVaj  of  Uie 
JVorld,  sir;  of  the  widows  of  the  world.  1 
suppose  this  deed  Yn^y  bear  aa  elder  date 
than  what  you  have  obtained  from  your  lady. 

Fain,  Perfidious  fiend !  tbep  thus  Til  be  re- 
ycng'd.  [Offers  to  run  at  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Sir  fV.  IIolc^  sir;  now  you  may  make  your 
beargarden  flourish  somewhere  else,  sir. 

Fain,  Mirabetl,  you  shall  hear  of  this,  sir; 
be  sure  you  shall.    Let  me  pass,  oaf.  [Exit. 

Mrs.f]  Madam,  you  seem  to  stifle  your 
rcs#ilrrKjA^ou  bad.  better  give  it  vent. 

Mrs.  MW,  Yes,  it  sh»U  h;>ve  vcpt,  and  to 
your  confusion,  or  IT  pen^h  in, the  attempt, 

Ladjr  JV.  O  doughter,  daughter,  His  plain 
thou  ha$l  inherited  thy  mothers  prudence. 

Mrs.  F.  Thank  Air,  Mirabcll,  a  cautious 
friend,  to  whose  advice  all  is  owing. 

Lady  fV,  Well,  INIr.  Mirabell,  you  have 
kept  your  promise,  and  I  must  perform  mine. 
First,  I  pardon,  for  your  sake,  sir,  Rowland 
there  and  Foible.  The  next  thing  is  to  break 
the  matter  to  my  nepbcw;  ana  bow  to  do 
that  — 

Mir.  For  that,  madam,  give  yourself  no 
trouble;  let  me  have  your  consent;  sir  Wilful 
IS  my  friend;  he  has  had  compassion  upon 
lovers,  and  generously  engaged  a  volunteer  in 
this  action  lor  our  service;  ^nd  now  designs 
to  prosecute  his  travels. 

Sir  W.  '^hearl,  aunt,  I  have  no  mind  to 
marry.  My  cousin's  a  fine  lady,  and  tbe  gen- 
tleman loves  her,  and  she  loves  him,  and  they 
deserve  one  another;  my  resolution  is  to  see 
foreign  parts;  I  have  set  on't,  and  when  Tm 
set  on't,  I  must  do't.  And  if  th^se  two  gen- 
tlemen would  travel  too,  I  think  they  may  be 
spared, 

Pet.  For  my  part,  I  say  little;  I  think  things 
are  best ;  oflf  or  on. 

VFait.  Tgad,  I  understand  nothing  of  the 
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matter;  Fm  in  a  maxe  yel,  like  a  dog  in  a 
dancing-school. 

Ladjr  IV.  Well,  sir,  take  ber,  and  with  ker 
all  the  joy  I  can  give  you. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Why  does  not  tbe  man  take  me? 
Would  you  have  me  give  myself  to  you  over 
again  ? 

,  Mir.  Ay*  and  over  and  over  again.  [Bautt 
her  ffand^  I  would  have  you  as  often  as  pos- 
sibly i  can.  Well,  heaven  grant  I  love  yov 
not  too  ."'-jj*  that's  all  my  fear. 
.  Sir  f'^V'^art,  you'll  Lave  time  enoufik  to 
toy  af.v,»  route  married;  or  if  you  vriU  toj 
Qow,  let  have  a  dance  in  the  mean  time; 
that  we  who  are  not  lovers  may  have  some 
other  employment,  besides  looking  on. 

Mir.  With  all  my  heart,  dear  sir  WilfuL 
What  shall  yye  do  for  music? 

Foi.  Of  sir,  some  that  were  provided  for 
sir  Rowland's  entertain mcqt  ^re  yet 
call.  [A  Dana, 

Lad  J  As  I  am  a  person,  I  can  hoU 
out  no  longer;  I  have  wasted  m^'-  spirits  lo 
to-day  ab'eady,  tliat  1  am  ready  to  sink  under 
the  fatigue:  and  I  cannot  but  have  some fean 
upon  me  yet,  that  my  son  Fainall  willpiusoe 
some  desperate  course. 

Mir.  Madam,  disquiet  not  yourself  on  liiat  \ 
account;  to  my  knowledge  his  circumstaocci 
are  such,  he  must  of  force  comply.    Far  mj  , 
part,  I  will  contribute  all  that  m  me  lies  to  i 
a  re-union :  in  the  mean  time,  madam,  [7(1 1 
Mrs.  Fainall]  let  me  befoi'e  these  witaeuci 
restore  to  you  this  deed  of  trust ;  it  may  Ik 
a  means,  well  managed,  to  make  you  live  ea- 
sily together. , 

From  hence  let  those  be  warn'd,  who  men 
to  wed. 

Lest  mutual  falsehood  stain  the  bridalrked: 
For  each  deceiver  to  his  cost  may  find,^ 
That  marriage  frauds  too  oft  are  paid  in  kin' 

[ExevU- 


CUMBERLAND. 

BccBAUD  CvuBSBLAND,  son  of  Dr.  BcniMon  Cumberland,  late  Bishop  oT  Kilmore,  ia  Ireland,        JomMk  7*"?!'^  i 
daniihier  of  the  cclcbraled  Dr.  Hcullcy  (^a  lady  on  whom  tba  wfll-kn«vrn  pattoral  of  Phebc,  by  pr.  Byram,  I""*"  1 
in  77ie  Spcctu/or,  Nr.  6o5,  waa  written),  and  greai-prandaun  of  Dr.  Kicliard  Cuinberiaud,  Ui»liop  of  Pelcrb»r««|^  ] 
•was  born  Februai-y  19,  i?5-2,  ia  the  nicsler'a  lodge  of  Trinity  CoHlro  Caiubridge*  under  the  roof  of  his  gra^Jfewf  ' 
iUuiUy,  ill  what  is  called  the  Jiidec's  Chaiubcr,    Wlien  turned  of  six  yeara  of  age,  he  was  aent  to  Uio  scliool  of  Gmy 
Si.  Edmund's,  whence  lie  was  in  du>»  lime  Irarisplanted  to  Wcsnuinstor.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  Mr.  C.  was 
to  Trinity  College,  C«mbrid,{>>,  whence,  after  a  long  and  assiduous  cunrse  of  study,  ho  launched  into  the  wtrl^ 
and  became  a  private  confidential  secretary  to  Lorp  Halifax,  tlioai  at  the  head  of  the  iioard  of  Trade;  whirb 
ho  held  with  great  credit  to  himself,  ijll  bis  Lordship  went  out  of  office.    Soon  after  this,  he  oblamed  the  ^V^*^ 
ship  of  Trinity  College,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Titlcy,  the  Danish  Envoy,    This  felluvrahip,  however,  ft  W  •« 
hold  long;  for,  on  obtaining,  Ibruagh  the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax,  a  small  oatablishmeut  as  crown  agent  far  Utcpn* 
vince  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  married  Elisabeth,  only  daughter  of  George  llidge.  Est},  of  lkilmi»LoB«  4a  Hampshire,  m  m*m 
family  ho  had  long  been  intimate.     When  Lord  Halifax  returned  lo  administration,  and  waa  appoinUd  L*'rd 
nant  of  Ireland,  Afr,  (',  went  with  him  to  thai  country,  as  under-secretary ;  his  father,  as  one  of  hia  chaplaiai, 
his  brother  in  low,  CapL  William  liidge,  as  one  ul'  his  aides~df-canip.  Beforo  Lord  Ualifaz  «(aiUed  Ireland  to  kc*i^ 
Sacivtarj  of  Stale,  Mr.  Ctimberlaud'*  father  had  been  made  Bishop  ol  Clonfcrt,  and  Mr.  Cumberland  himadC 
declined  a  baronetcy  which  had  been  oflcrtd  him  by  his  patron,  came  to  England  w^ith  his  I.ord»hip,  and  waa  ■Pf*!?' 
«d,  we  believe,  lo  ihe  situation  of  assistant  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Tradu     About  the  cod  of  the  year  iJ7h  "*  ** 
ahop  of  Clttiifart  was  translated  to  Kilmurr,  whi^h  sec,  however,  ho  bold  not  long,  being  trausialcd  by  death  ta«**" 
tcr  world,  lo  which  he  waa  followed  by  his  lady  in  Juno  1776.    The  acccasion  of  Lord  Genrga  Germaine  !•  •*■*» 
for  the  colonialdepartroeat  promoted  Mr,  Cumberland  from  a  s'uballern  at  the  Board  of  Trade  la  the  pool  of  secfttaj* 
In  the  year  i;rM»  he  was  sent' on  a  secret  and  cunfidenltal  mission  lo  thp  court  of  Spain;  and  it  is  f rportadr 
cn4ba8»y  would  hare  keen  anceeasful ,  but  for  the  viola  in  London ,  and  the  capture  of  *our  £ast<-and  Wcsl-ladiawA 
which  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  more  confidence  ttian  they  had  before  possessed.    In  this  uiasion  M**-,  Caainm^ 
necessarily  incurred  great  expenses;  and  he  was  cmully  ncglecled  by  the  minisleia  after  t^io  concluaion  of  hisB^pn*'^ 
It  was,  howevoi*,  during  his  resiOi'nce  in  that  country  that  he  collected  the  Anecdote*  of  eminmi  iWaicrs  ui 
which  he  afterwards  pubiiahed.    By  the  provisions  of  Mr,  Burke's  v*'^'^<*<^j^j^jtf^||f  ^^t^jt^tfj^ 
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Itled,  and  Mr^  Cumberland  was  id  adrift  with  a  coiOpciiaatiQii  of  scared/  a  moielr  in  rtHuc  pf  what  ha  had  keen  de» 
priTcd  of.  Me  now  rvlircd,  with  Ma  famtly^  to  Tunbridge  WcIU,  where  he  hat  continued^  wu  believe,  ayer  since  lo 
reside,  nniTcrsalljr  rrspccled.  That  a  man  of  such  Icarninf;.  of  such  versatility  of  liter arj  talent,  such  unquettionablv 
geaius,  and  such  sound  morality,  should,  in  **tlie  vale  of  years,"  feci  the  wanl  of  what  he  has  lost  by  his  axcrtlona  for 
the  public  goud«  must,  to  every  filling  mind,  be  a  subject  of  keen  rcgrcli,;  yet  the  fact  seems  lo  be  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  tbc  fullowing  annunciation  of  his  intention,  in  i8og,  to  publish  a  4lo  volume  uf  his  dramas:  '^To  the  Public  It 
waa  my  purpose  to  have  reserved  these  MSS.  for  the  cvcntuat  use  and  advanlnge  of  a  beloved  dan^htcr  after  my  deceacr ; 
but  ihe  circumslances  of  my  story,  which  are  be^prc  tli«  public,  and  to  which  I  can  appeal  without  a  blush,  make 
it  needless  for  me  to  state  why  I  am  not  sblc  lo  fulfil  that  purpose:  I  therefore  now,  with  full  ;rt-lianca  on  the  can- 
dour and  prutection  of  my  countrymen  at  large,  solicit  their  subucription  to  these  unpublished  dramas  ;  conscious  as  I 
am,  that  nsither  in  this  instance,  nor  in  any  other  through  the  course  of.  my  long-eonttnued  labours,  have  I  wilfully 
directed  the  humble  lalenis,  with  which  God  has  endowed  me,  qthisrwise  than  to  hia  scrvioo*  and  the  genuine  ioteresta 
(ao  far  4s  '  aaderslood  them)  of  benevolence  and  virtue.    Kichard  Cumberland." 


THE  FASHIONABLE  LOVER, 

C<*mcdy  by  Richard  Cnmbarland,  Acted  at  Drnry  Lane  1771*  This  piece  followed  TAe  IF'ett-fn^ian  too  soon  to 
increaae  the  reputation  of  its  author.  It  was  coldly  poceived  the  first  night ;  but  undergoing  some  judicious  alteralioDs 
improved  in  the  public  favour. 
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LORD  ABBB&VIIXB, 

MORTIMER. 

AUBREY. 

TYRREL. 

BRIOGBMORI. 


DOCTOR  i»RClD, 
JARVIS. 
NAPTUAU. 
LA  JEUNBSSE. 
COW  MACLEOD. 


VISITORS. 
SERVANTS. 
AUGUSTA  AUBREY. 
MRS.  BRIDGEMORB. 
LUCINDA  BRIDGEMORE. 


MRS.  MACIKTOSH. 
MAID-SERVANT. 


Scene.  -^London. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  Lord  Abberville^s 
Jfouse^  with  a  Stair c<ise  seen,  through  an 
jirch,  Sciferal  Domestics  iM^aiting  in  rick 
Liveries.   Flourish  of  French  Horns, 

Enter  Colii^  hastily, 
Colin,  Hoot!*)  feUows,  baud')  your 
bonds:'*')  pack  up  your  damnM  clarinets,  and 
gai]^  your  galt^)  lor  a  pair  of  lubberly  min- 
;lrels  as  you  are.  An»)  you  could  bondle 
ibe  bagpipe  instead,  I  \irouId  na*  say  you  nay : 
ab!  ^tis  an  auncicut  instrument  of  great  me- 
lody, and  bas  wbastled  ^)  many  a  brau  ^)  braw 
lad  to  bis  grave ;  but  your  bohday  boms  tbere 
are  Gt  only  to  play  to  a  drunken  city  barge 
00  9  swan-bopping^)  party  ^p  tbe^bames. 

Unter  La  Jeunessb. 

Lm  Jeu,  Fidou,  mousieur  Colin,  for  wby 
you  have  send  away  tbe  borns?  It  is  very 
much  tlie  ton  in  tbis  country  for  tbe  fine  gen- 
tleiriens  to  bave  tbe  horns :  upon  my  vord,  my 
lord  ibis  day  give  grand  entertainment  to  very 
grand  company;  tons  les  macaroni  below 
stairs,  et  toute  )a  coterie  above.  Hark,  wbo 
tail  dere?  My  lord  ring  bis  bell.  —  Voila, 
inonsieur  Colin,  dere  is  all  tbe  company  going 
to  tbe  lea-room. 

Cofin,  [Looking  out\  Now  tbe  de*il  burst 

t)  Colin  poortrays  tbe  character  of  a  Scqlchman,  In  hia 
station,  most  admirably)  who  is  so  addicted  to  praise 
liia  Qirn  cpuntiy,  thai*  as  ho  aays  himself  .**  a  true 
Korlh  Briton  would  ^iye  up  his  virliie  before  (he 
W9uld  ^\sc  up^  his  eonntry,  at  any  time,*' 

•)  Scotch  exclamalion  for,  out,  begone        5)  l-fold. 

4)  Hands,    5}  Go  away.    6)  If,    7)  Whistled.,   8)  Brave, 

«)  ll  ia  vttaS»mary,  in  tlie  summer,  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
•ad  Aldtarmea  of  London  to  sail  in  a  barge  np  the 
Thames  towards  Bichmond»  to  catch  iho  ^oung  swans, 
asd  mark  them,  as  Uia  property  of  the  «ity ;  it  is  fe- 
lony to  steal  those  that  are  thus  marked.  The  word 
h«p  in  .this  sense  comes  from  the  Norman  word  hap- 
f>rr,  to  catch. 


tbe  weams  of  you  all  togetber,  say  I,  for  a 
pack  of  locusts ;  a  cow  in  a  clover-field  has 
more  moderation  tban  tbe  best  among  you; 
had  my  lord  Abberville  tbe  wealtb  of  Glas- 
gow, youM  swallow  it  all  down  before  yoa 
gee'd*)  over. 

La  Jeu.  Ab,  barbare!  Here  come  ray  lord. 

[Exit, 

Mnter  Lord  Abbervii.le. 

Lord  A.  Colin,  see  tbat  covers  are  laid  for 
four-and-twenty,  and  supper  served  at  twebie 
in  tbe  great  eating-parlour. 

Colin,  £cod,  my  lord,  bad  you  ken'd*)  tbc 
mess  of  cakes  and  sweeties ')  tbat  was  bonded 
up  fimongst  ^em  just  now,  you  would  na* 
think  tbere  coiHd  be  muckle^)  need  of  supper 
tbis  night. 

Lord  A.  What,  fellow,  would  you  have  me 
starve  my  guests? 

Colin,  Troth,  an  you  don't,  they'll  go  nigb 
to  starve  you.  • 

Lord  A.  Lei  me  bear  no  more  of  this,  Co- 
lin Macleod ;  I  took  you  for  my  servant,  not 
for  my  adviser. 

CoHn,  Right,  my  lord,  you  did;  but  if  by 
advising  I  can  serve  you,  wbere's  tbe  breach 
of  duly  in  tbat?  [Exit, 

Lord  A'  What  a  Iligblaod  savage  it  is! — 
INly  father  indeed  made  use  of  him  to  pay  tbe 
servants'  wages,  and  post  tbe  tradesmen's  ac- 
counts ;  as  I  never  do  either,  I  wish  somebody 
else  bad  bim  that  does. 

Enter  Mortimer,  repeating  to  himself, 
Mort,  Is  this  a  dinner,  tbis  a  genial  room? 

Tbis  is  a  temple  and  a  hecatomb. 
Lord  A,  What,  quoting,  Mortimer,  and  sa- 
tire too? — I  thought  you  need  not  go  abroad 
for  that. 

Mort,  True  ;  therefore,  I'm  returning  home. 
— Good  night  to  you. 

1)  Ga.r.  Knnw^f^gj^i,!^  t^'(3«ee)gl@ 
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Lord  A*  WLat,  on  the  wing  so  sooq !  With 
so  mucli  company,  can  my  pnilosopher  want 
food  to  feast  his  spleen  upon  ? 

MorL  Food !  I  revolt  against  the  name ;  no 
Braniin  could  abominate  jour  fleshly  meal 
more  than  I  do ;  why,  Uirtitis  and  Aptcius 
would  have  blushM  for  it:  Mark  Antony,  who 
roasted  eight  whole  boars  for  supper,  never 
massacred  more  at  a  meal  than  you  have  done. 

Lord  A.  A  truce,  good  cynic:  pr'ythee  now 

Set  thee  up  stairs,  and  take  my  place;  the  la- 
ies  will  be  glad  of  you  at  cards. 
MorU  Me  at  cards!  Me  at  a  quadrille-ta- 
ble !  P^nt  in  with  fuzzing  dowagers,  gossiping 
old  maids,  and  yellow  admirals;  *sdeath,  my 
lord  Abberville,  you  must  excuse  me. 

Lord  A,  Out  on  thee,  unconformable  being; 
thou  art  a  traitor  to  society. 

MorL  Do  you  call  that  society? 
Lord  A,   lis ;  but  not  my  society ;  none 
such  as  YOU  describe  will  be  found  here ;  my 
circle,  Mr.  Mortimer,  is  formM  by  people  of 
the  first  fashion  and  spirit  in  this  country. 

MorL  Fashion  and  spirit!  Yes,  their  coun- 
try's like  to  suffer  by  their  fashion  more  than 
Hwill  ever  profit  by  their  spirit 

Lord  A,  Gome,  come,  your  temper  is  too  sour. 
MorL  And  your*s  too  sweet:  a  mawkish 
lump  of  manna ;  sugar  in  the  mouth,  but  phy- 
sic to  the  bowels. 

Lord  A.  Mr.  Mortimer,  you  was  my  father's 
executor;  I  did  not  know  your  office  extend- 
ed any  further. 

MorL  No;  when  I  gave  a  clear  estate  into 
your  hands,  I  clearM  myself  of  an  unwelcome 
ofTice:  I  was,  indeed,  jour  father's  executor; 
the  gentlemen  of  fashion  and  spirit  will  be 
your  lordship's.  « 

LprdA.  Pooh]  YouVe  been  black-ball'd 
at  some  paltry  port-drinking  club ;  and  set  up 
for  a  man  of^  wit  and  ridicule. 

MorL  Not  I,  believe  me:  your  companions 
are  too  dull  to  laugh  at,  and  too  vicious  to 
expose, — There  stands  a  sample  of  your  choice. 

Lord  A.  Who,  doctor  Druid?  Where's  the 
harm  in  him? 

MorL  Where  is  the  merit? — What  one 
quality  does  that  old  piece  of  pedantry  pos- 
sess to  fit  him  for  the  liberal  ofnce  of  travel- 
Hng-prcccptor  to  a  man  of  rank  ?  You  know, 
my  lord,  I  recommended  you  a  friend  as  fit 
to  form  your  manners  as  your  morals ;  but  he 
was  a  restraint;  and,  in  his  stead,  you  took 
that  Welshman,  thai  buffoon,  that  antiquarian, 
forsooth,  who  looks  as  if  you  had  rak'd  him 
out  of  the  cinders  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Lord  A.  And  so  I  did:  hut  pr'ythee,  Mor^ 
timer,  don't  run  away;  I  long  to  have  you 
meet. 

MorL  You  must  excuse  me. 

Lord  A.  Nay,  I  must  have  you  better  friends. 
— Come  hither,  doctor;  harke — 

MorL  Another  time :  at  present,  I  am  in  no 
humour  to  stay  the  discussion  of  a  cockle- 
shell, or  the  dissection  of  a  butterfly's  wing. 

£nter  Doctor  Druid. 
Dr.D,  PuUerflies!^)  Putterflies   in  your 

1}  A  Hading  to  Ike  elecliDg  or  r«f using  •  n«mb«r  in  anj 
•ocielv  bj  means  of  white  and  black  balU. 

i)  The  welsh  Bianoer  of  speiiao((  Engluh  will  be  easUj 
imdcrslood,  if  we  kear  in  Milid  llial  they  always  change 


teeth,  Mr.  Mortimer.  What  is  the 'surlypoots 
prabbling  about?  Cot  give  her^)  coot  lad; 
will  the  man  never  leave  off  his  flines,  and 
bis  fleers,  and  his  fefiaries;  packpitan^  his  pet- 
ters? — Coot,  my  lord,  let  me  call  hini  kadi, 
and  have  a  little  tisputes  and  tisputations  willi 
him,  dy'e  see. 
•  Lord  A,  Hang  him,  tedious  rogue,  let  bimgn. 

Dr.  D.  n!*edious!  ay,  in  coot  Irulh  is  he,  ai 
tedious  as  a  Lapland  winter,  and  as  nielao- 
choiy  too ;  his  crotchets  and  bis  humours  damp 
all  mirth  and  merriment,  as  a  wet  blanket 
does  a  fire :  he  is  the  very  nighv-mare  ofsodctj. 

Lord  A.  Nay,  he  talks  well  sometimes. 

Dr,D,  Ay,  'tis  pig  sound  and.  little  vrit; 
like  a  loud  pell  to  a  pad  dinner. 

Lord  A,  Patience,  good  doctor,  patience! 
Another  time  you  shall  have  ybur  revenge;  at 
present  you  must  lay  down  your  wrath,  and 
take  up  your  attention. 

Dr.JJ,  Fve  done,  my  lord,  I've  done:  laogk 
at  my  putterflies  indeed !  If  he  was  a  pig  and 
as  pold  as  king  Gryffyn,  doctor  Druid  wooU 
make  free  to  whisper  an  oord*)  or  two  in 
his  ear. 

LordA^  Peace,  choleric  king  of  the  raoun-  | 
tains,  peace.  | 

Dr,  Z>.  I've  done,  my  lord ;  I  say,  I've  done.  | 

Lord  A,  If  you  have  done,  let  me  begin.  : 
You  must  know  then,  I  expect  my  city  na-  j 
dam  from  Fishstreet-hill. 

Dr.  Do  Ay,  ay,  the  rich  ptg-pdiied  fellow's 
daughter,  young  madam 'Pridgemore,  my  lady  i 
Apperville,  that  is  to  be,  pless  her,  and  save 
her,  and  make  her  a  coot  wife,  say  I. 

Lord  A*  Pr'ythee^^od  doctor,  don't  put  a 
man  in  mind  of  ht^nisfortunes :  I  tell  yw, 
she  is  coming  here  by  appointment,  with  old 
Bridgemore  and  her  mother;  'tis  an  execrable  ' 
group;  and,  as  I  mean  to  make  all  things  as 
easy  to  me  as  i  can,  I'm  ^oing  out  to  avoid  ; 
being  troubled  with  their  imperttaence. 

Dr,D,  Going  out,  my  ford,  with  your 
house  full  of  company? 

Lord  A*  Oh,  that's  no  objecticui ;  none  ta 
the  least ;  fashion  reconciles  all  those  scmplcs:  , 
to  consul^  your  own  ease  in  all  things  is  the  ' 
very  first  article  in  the  recipe  for  good  breed- 
ing: when  every  man  looks  afler  hinijelf,  no 
one  can  complain  of  neglect;  but,  as  these 
maxims  may  not  be  orthodox  on  the  eastcn 
side  of  Temple-bar,  you  must  stand  gentle- 
man-usher in  this  spot;  put  your  best  face 
upon  the  matter,  anclmarsnal  my  citinensinto 
the  assembly-room,  with  as  much  ceremony 
as  if  they  came  up  with  an  addresss  from  m 
whole  company  of  cord wainers. 

Dr,  D.  Ont  on  it,  you've  some  letSik 
oomans  in  the  wind;  for  when  the  tioe  aic 
rattling  above,  there's  nothing  hut  teath,  or  tke 
tevil,  could  keep  you  below. 

Lord  A,  YouVe  ffuest  it ;  such  a  divine,  de- 
licious, little  devil,  lurks  in  my  heart;  Glen- 
dower  himself  could  not  exorcise  her:  I  aa 
possess'd ;  and  from  the  hour  1  taw  her  by 
surprise,  I  have  been  plotting  methods  how 
to  meet  her;  a  lucky  opening  offers;  theaHM 

the  hard  and  soft  letlera  in  their  ^toaaiici^ioa  «f 

words :  thus  they  say  Putterflies*  for  fiali«riin»  ««•• 
i)  The  word  A«r  is  used  by  ih«  WHsh  for  all  ihc  fv** 

noons,  ia  all  the  persons,  and  all  lha  caaes.  «}  Wssd. 
3)  The  company  of  ShoanLaW*  (CordahMMrms).  oec  of 

the  most  iiBBi,5MB«di§y^<BK)gle 
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b  laid,  and  Bridgemore^s  Tisil 
for  springing  it. 

Dr.  D.  Pridgcmore's !    How  so  ? 

LordA,  Wny^  'lis  with  him  she  liyes ;  what 
ebe  could  make  it  difficult,  and  what  but  dif- 
ficulty could  make  me  pursue  it?  They  pru- 
dently enough  would  have  concealed  her  from 
me;  for  who  can  think  of  any  other,  when 
miss  Aubrey  is  in  sight f—But  bark!  theyVe 
come;  I  must  escape — Now,  love  and  fortune 
stand  my  friends! 

Ur.D.  Plcss  us,  what  hastes  and  hurries 
he  is  in!  and  all  for  some  younc^  hussy — Ah! 
he'll  never  have  a  proper  relish  for  the  vener- 
able antique:  I  never  shall  bring  down  his 
mercury  to  touch  the  proper  freezing  point, 
which  that  of  a  true  virtuoso  ought  to  stand 
at:  sometimes,  indeed,  he  will  contemplate  a 
beautiful  statue,  as  if  it  was  aooman;  1  never 
could  persuade  him  to  look  upon  a  beautiful 
ooraan,  as  if  she  was  a  statue. 

Enter  Bridgehore,  Mrs.  Bridgemore,  and 

LUCINDA. 

Bridge.  Doctor,  I  kiss  your  hands;  I  kiss 
your  bdinds,  good  doctor. — How  these  nobles 
live!  Zooks,  what  a  swinging  chamber! 

Mrs.B.  Why,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  sure  you 
think  yourself  in  Leathersellers*-halL 

Liuc.  Pray  recollect  yourself,  papa;  indeed 
this  1$  not  Fishstr^et-hill 

Bridge.  I^wish  it  was:  Fd  soon  unhouse 
this  trumpery:  Pd  soon  fur^iish  it  with  better 
goods:  why  this  profusion,  child,  wiU  turn 
your  brain. 

JSrs.JB.  Law,  how  you  stand  and  stare  at 
things;  stopping  in  the  hall  to  count  the  ser 
vants,  gaping  9t  the  lustre  there,  as  if  you*d 
swallow  it. —  1  suppose  our  daughter,  \vhen 
ab«*5  a  woman  of  auality,  will  behave  as  other 
women  of  quality  no. — Lucinda,  this  is  doctor 
Druid  9  lord  Abberville*s 

fentleman 
Vales. 
Iaic,  So  it  should  seem, 
sentative  of  it. 

l>r.D.  Without  flattery,  Mrs.  Bridgemore, 
miss  has  ver^  much  the  behaviours  of  an  oo- 
man  of  quahty  already. 

Mrs.B.  Come,  sir,  we'll  join  the  company, 
lord  Abberville  will  think  us  late. 

jDr.  D.  Yes  truly,  he's  impatient  for  our 
coming;  but  you  shall  find  him  not  at  home. 
Mrs.B.  Howl  Not  at  home? 
Xf/c.    A  mighty  proof  of  his  impatience, 
Irnlv. 

Jjr.D.  WTiy,  'twas  some  plaguy  J)usiness 
took  him  out;  but  we'll  dispatch  it  out  of 
band,  and  wait  upon  you  quickly. 

bridge.  Well,  business,  business  must  be 
done. 

Mrs.  B.  I  thought  my  lord  had  been  a  man 
oF  fashion,  not  of  business. 

Imc.  And  so  he  is;  a  man  of  the  first  fa- 
jlnoo;  you  cannot  have  a  fresher  sample:  the 
worst  gallant  in  nature  is  your  macaroni; 
with  the.  airs  of  a  coquette  you  meet  the 
■Banners  of  a  clown:  fear  keeps  him  in  some 
awe  before  the  men,  but  not  one  spark  of 
passion  has  he  at  heart,  to 
tke  ladies. 

Jtfr-^.B.  WeU,  we  must  make  our  courtesy 
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travelling  tutor,  a 
of  very  ancient  family  in  North 

if  he's  the  repre- 


abovt  stairs— >Our  card  was  fi*oTO  lady  Caro- 
line; I  suppose  she  is  not  from  home,  as  well 
as  her  brotner.  ^ 

Dr.  D,  Who  waits  there  ?  show  the  ladies  up. 
Bridge.   Ajy  ay,  go  up,  and  show  your 
cloaths,  I'll  chat  with  doctor  Druid  here  below. 

S Exeunt  LudiesJ]  1  love  to  talk  with  men 
lat  know  the  world:  they  tell  me,  sir,  you've 
travelled  it  all  over. 

Dr.  D.  Into  a  pretty  many  parts  of  it. 
Bridge.  Well,  and  what  say  you,  sir?  youVe 
glad  to  be  at  home;  nothing  I  warrant  like 
old  England.  Ah!  what's  j^rance,  and  Spain, 
and  Burgundy,  and  Flanders!  no,  old  ^'•ng- 
land  for  my  money;  'tis  worth  all  the  world 
besides. 

Dr.JQ.  Your  pelly  says  as  much;  Will  fill 
the  pot,  hut  starve  the  prain;  His  full  of  corn, 
and  sheep,  and  villages,  and  people:  England, 
to  the  rest  of  the  oorid,  is  like  a  flower-garden 
to  a'  forest 

Bridge,  WeU,  but  the  people,  sir;  what 
say  you  to  the  people? 

Dr.D,  Nothing:  I  never  meddle  with  the 
human  species;  man,  living  man,  is  no  ob- 

{'ect  of  my  curiosity;  nor  ooman  neither;  at 
east,  Mr.  Pridgemore,  till  she  shall  be  made 
a  mummies  of. 

Bridge.  I  understand  you;  you  speak  in 
the  way  of  trade ;  money's  your  object. 

Dr.  D.  Money  and  trade!  I  scorn  'em 
both ;  the  b«aten  track  of  commerce  I  disdain : 
Tve  traced  the  Oxus,  and  the  Po;  traversed 
the  Hiphaean  Mountains,  and  pierced  into  the 
inmost  Tesarts  of  Kalmuc  Tarlary — follow 
trade  indeed !  no ;  I've  followed  the  ravages 
of  Kouli  Chan  with  rapturous  delight :  ihere 
is  the  land  of  wonders;  finely  depopulate^; 
gloriously  laid  waste;  fields  without  a  hoof  to 
tread  'em;  fi>uits  without  a  hand  to  gather 'era; 
with  such  a  catalogue  of  pats,  peetles,  ser- 
pents, scorpions,  caterpillars,  toads — oh!  'tis 
a  recreating  contemplation,  to  a  philosophic 
mind ! 

Bridge.  Out  on  'em,  filthy  vermin,  I  hope 
you  left  'em  where  you  found  'em. 

Dr.D.  No,  to  my  honour  be  it  spoken,  I 
have  imported  above  fifty  different  sorts  of 
mortal  poisons  into  my  native  country. 

Bridge.  Lack-a-day,  there's  people  enotigh 
at  home  can  poison  their  native  country. 


Enter  Mrs.  Bridgemore  and  Lucimda. 

have  you  finished  your  visit  al* 
made  our  courtesies  and 


So ,  ladies , 
ready  ? 

Mrs.B.  We've 
come  away. 

Dr.  D.  Marr}',  the  fates  and  the  fortunes 
forbid  that  you  should  go,  till  my  lord  comes 
back. 

Luc.  Why  not?  if  my  lord  treats  me  al- 
ready with  the  freedom  of  a  husbaild,  shouldn't 
I  begin  to  practice  the  indifference  of  a  wife? 

\Exeunt. 

Dr.D.  Well,  but  the  supper,  Mr.  Pridge- 
more; you  a  citizen,  and  leave  the  supper? 

Bridge.  Your  fifty  mortal  poisons  have  gi- 
ven me  my  supper:  scorpions,  and  bats,  and 


remind '  him  of  toads — come,  le^s  be  gone.  [Exit 
Dr,D.  Would  they  werfrin^'ourTpelly ! 
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[Act  I. 


-An  Apartment  in  Bridgemore's 
House,  ^ 


Enter  Miss  Aubrey  and  Tyrrel,  and  a 
Maid-servant  tvitfi  Lights. 
Aug,  How  I  am  watch'd  fn  this  bouse  you 
well  know^,  Mr.  Tyrrel ;  iherefore  you  must 
not  stay what  you  have  done  and  iufferM 
for  my  sake  I  never  can  forget;  and  *tis  with 
joy  1  see  you  now,  at  last,  surmount  your 
difficulties  Ly  the  recovery  of  lord  Courlland: 
may  your  life  never  be  again  exposed  on  my 
account. 

TjT*  I  gloi'y  in  proclecling  you :  when  he, 
or  any  other  rake,  repeats  the  like  ofi'ence,  I 
shall  repeat  the  like  correction^    I  am  now 

foing  to  my  uncle  Mortimer,  who  doc.<  not 
now  that  I  am  in  town.  Life  is  not  life 
without  theei^ever  will  I  quit  his  feet^  till  I 
have  obtainea  his  voice  for  our  alliance. 

Aug.  Alas!  What  hope  of  that  from  Mr. 
Mortimer,  whose  ^ugged  nature  knows  jno 
happiness  itself,  nor  feels  complacency  in  that 
of  others  ? 

Tjr.  When  you  kilow  Mr.  Mortimer,  you'll 
find  how  totally  the  ivorld  mistakes  him*  F are> 
well,  my  dear  Augusta;  backed  with  thy 
virtuous  wishes,  how  can  I  fail  to  prosper? 

\^He  goes  out,  and  she  enters  an  inner 
Apartment.  The  Maid' servant  imme- 
dintriy  introduces  Lord  Abberville. 

Sfn^.  MVs  safe;  follow  me,  my  lard;  she 
Is  in  htT  bed-i'hamber. 

Jjirfl  ytr  Whei-e;  where? 

S^■r^  .  Tht'i  ;  where  you  see  the  light  through 
liu'  gliiHjE-tliMir.  If  I  thought  you  had  any 
wiclivd  Hcsi^MiA  in  your  head,  1  wouldnH  have 
liroimbl  you  lnJre  lor  the  world;  I  should  be 
iiiurJcr'dT  if  Uie  family  were  to  know  it:  for 
pitv^s  laite,  my  lord,  never  betray  me. 
'  Ij^rd  A^  Bft,  gel  you  gone;  never  talk  of 
tl>«0fciti,  l^y  tioughts  are  full  of  love.  [^ITie 
Mnld-.^ff\'tint  goes  out'J  ^irst  1*11  aecure  the 
ttnor;  'Jv  itj  ihol  be  amiss  to  bar  this  retreat. 
[LfM  ^s  flii"  i)fior,  and  advances  to  tJie  Gtdss- 
iityi}r\  1^)  T  there  she  is!  —  How  pensive  is 
\%\\h\\i\  f'  \ — ^iusing  on  her  condition ;  which, 
in  iiulli,  is  melancholy  enough:  an  humble 
tousm  lu  >t  vulgar  tyrant. — 'Sdeath,  she  can- 
out  chorvse  but  jump  at  my  proposals^ — See, 
llie  wpi^psi^l  m  glad  onH — Grief  disposes  to 
et^inpHiiiice— *Tis  the  very  moment  lo  assaiK 

\JS^  tMmes  to  the  Door,  with  the  Candle 
in  her  Hand ;  seeing  Lord  Abberville, 
s/ar/s. 

Aug.  Who's  there;  who's  at  the  door? 
Ahi- 

Lord  A.  Hush,  hush;  your  screams  will 
rouse  the  house. — 'Tis  I,  miss  Aubrey  —  'tis 
lord  Abberville — Give  me  your  hand — Nay, 
be  composed. — Let  mc  ^et  down  the  candle: 
you  are  safe.  « 

Aug.  Safe,  my  lord!  Yes,  I'm  safe;  but 
you  are  mistaken;  miss  Bridgemore's  not  at 
dome;  or,  if  she  was,  this  is  no  place  to 
meet  her  in. 

Lord  A.  I'm  glad  of  that;  bless'd  in  miss 
Aubrey's  company,  I  wish  no  interruption 
from  miss  Bridgemore. 

Aug.  I  should  be  loath  to  think  so 
avowal  of  baseness  to  one  woman,  si 


never  be  taken  as  flattery  by  another :  in  short, 
my  lord,  I  must  entreat  you  to  let  the  scn 
vanls  show  you  to  some  filter  apartment  I 
am  here  in  a  very  particular  situation,  aoii 
have  the  strongest  reasons  for  what  I  requeii 
Lord  A.  I  guess  your  reasons,  but  cannot 
admit  them.  I  love  you,  madam;  let  that  de- 
claration be  my  excuse. 

Aug.  Nay,  now  your  firolk  has  the  air  of 
insult,  and  I  insist  upon  your  leaving  me. 

[A  rapping  is  heard  at  the  Loon 
I^uc.  [From  without^  Who's  within  tliere? 
Aug.  Hark,  hark,  miss  Bridgemore,  as  I 
live. — Come  in. 

Luc.  Come  in !  why  you  have  lockM  tW 
door. 

Aug.  LockM  !  is  it  lock'd  ? — for  shame,  for 
shame !  thus  am  I  sacrific'd  lo  your  ungene- 
rous 'designs  :^she  ttinsX  come  in.  | 
LordAi  Stay,  stay;  she  nlust  not  find  nt 
here;  there*s  one  retreat;  your  cbaraber;  lock  | 
me  in  there :  |  may  still  escape. 

Luc.  [From  witfiout^  What  are  you  aborit, 
miss  Aubrey?   Let  me  in, 

Aug.  Where  shall  I  turn  myself?  YouV 
ruined  all:  if  youVe  discovered,  I  shall  neref 
gain  belief. 

Lord  A.  Be  advised  then:  we  have  onlfj 
this  chance  left.  [Goes  to  the Hed-room  Door. 

Luc.  Miss  Aubrey,  if  you  don't  let^me  ii 
immediately,  I  shall  call  up  mamma;  so  pray < 
unlock  the  door. 

Aug.  Ijcarce  know  what  I  do.  [Afterlock- 
ing  Lord  Abberville  in,  opens  the  outwari 
^oor]  There,  madam,  you're  obeyed. 

Luc.  Why,  surely,  you  affect  cstraordiirary 
privacy.  It  seems  you^e  bad  your  Tyrrd  ii 
our  absence. 

Aug.  Yes,  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  been  here. 
Luc.  Humph!  you're  in  mighty  spirits. 
Aug.  No,  madam;  my  poor  spirits  suit  nt 
poor  condition:  you,  I  Lope,  are  richinerery 
sense. 

Luc.  She's  happy  I  can  see,  though  sk; 
attempts  to  hide  iti  I.  can't  bear  her.  [^s*i/f] 
— Pray,  miss  Aubrey,  what  are  your  designs 
— to  ruin  this  young  man? 
Aug.  Madam! 

Luc.  Can  you  now  in  your  heart  sup))OM 
that  Mortimer  will  let  his  nephew  marry  T«i? 
Depend  upon't  (I  tell  you  as  your  friend)  « 
soon  as  that  old  cynic  hears  of  it  (whick  1 
have  taken  care  he  shall),  your  hopes  ait 
crushed  at  once. 

Aug.  When  were  they  otherwise? 
Luc.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  ber- 
she  seems  confus'd — her  eyes  wander  stran- 
gely: watching  the  bed-room  door — what* 
it  she  looks  air 
Aug.  Where  aie  you  going? 
Luc.  Going!  Nay,  no  where— she's  abrrt- 
ed — miss  Aubrey,  I  have  a  foolish  nofion  n 
my  head,  that  Mr.  Tyrrel's  in  this  house. 

Aug.  No,  on  my  word— shall  I  light  Jo* 
to  your  room  ? 

Luc.  So  ready! — No;  your  own  willienf: 
I  can  adjust  my  heaTd-ciress  at  yoor  plj**"* 
Hey-day  ;  all's  fast— you've  locked  the  door- 
Aug.  Have  I,  indeed? 
Luc.  Yes,  have  you,  madam  ;  and  If 
lpypC*)»  Jp.  it— open  il- 


>;  an  suspicions  true,  your  Ipyer s  iir  J 
houldi    Aug.  I  bP^Wfc^\iWie^^^^ 


f  Act  II.  ScBNB  1.] 


Luc.  Oh!  are  you  caught  at  last?  Admifme. 

Au^,  You  cannot  sure  be  serious-— think 
Fve  the  sanction  of  a  ffuest. 

Lmc,  Ridiculous!  ril  raise  the  house^let 
me  come  to  the  bell. 

Aue.  Hold!  hold!  you  don*t  know  what 
you  do:  for  your  own  sake  desist:  to  save 
your  own  confusion,  more  than  mine,  desist^ 
and  seek  no  further. 

Lmc*  No  ,  madam ;  if  I  spare  you,  may  the. 
shame  that  waits  for  you  fall  on  my  head. 

Aug*  At  your  own  peril  he  it  then!  Look 
there.  [Opens  and  discoQers  Lord  AbberQiUc, 

Luc*  Astonishing!  Lord  Abberville!  This  is 
indeed  extraordinary;  this,  of  all  frolics  mo- 
dem wit  and  gallantry  have  giTen  birth  to, 
is  in  the  newest  and  the  boldest  style. 

Lord  A.  Upon  my  life,  miss.  Bridgemore, 
my  visit  has  been  entirely  innocent 

Luc.  Ob,  yes !  1  give  you  perfect  credit  for 

Irour  innocence;  the  hour,  the  place,  your 
ordship*s  character,  the  lady^s  composure,  all 
are  innocence  itself.  CanH  you  afiect  a  little 
surprise,  ma*am,  at  finding  a  gentleman  in 
your  bed-room,  though  you  placed  him  there 
yourself?  So  excellent  an  actress  might  pre- 
tend a  fit  on  the  occasion:  Oh,  you  have  not 
half  your  part. 

Lord  A»  Indeed^  miss  Bridgemore,  you  look 
upon  this  in  too  serious  a  light. 

Luc,  No :  be  assured  Fm  charmed  with  your 
address;  you  are  a  perfect  fashionable  lover: 
so  agreeable  to  invite  ufs  to  your  house,  so 
well^red  to  be  firom  home,  and  so  consider- 
ate to  Tisit  (foor  miss  Aubrey  in  our  ab- 
sence: altogether,  I  am  puzzled  which  to 
prefer,  your  wit,  politeness,  or  your  honoun 
Aw^g.  Miss  Bridgemore,  ^tis  in  vain  to  urge 
my  innocence  to  you ;  heavep  and  my  own 
heart  acquit  me;  I  must  endure -'the  censure 
of  the  world. 

Luc.  O  madam,  with  lorc|  Abberville^s  pro- 
tection you  may  set  that  at  nought:  to  him 
I  recommend  you:  your  company  in  this 
house  will  not  be  very  welcome.  \Exit, 
Lord  A.  \To  her,  as  she  goes  out\  Then, 
madam,  she  shall  come  to  mine;  my  house, 
my  arms  are  open  to  receive  her.  —  Fear 
nothing,  set  her  at  defiance;  resign  yourself 
to  my  protection;  you  shall  face  your  tyrant, 
outface  her,  shine  a1[>ove  her,  put  her  down  in 
splendour  as  in  beauty ;  be  no  more  the  servile 
thing  her  cruelty  has  made  you;  but  be  the 
life,3ie  leader  of  each  public  pleasure,  the  envy  of 
all  womankind,  the  mistress  of  my  happiness — 
Aug.  And  murderer  of  my  own.  No,  no, 
my  lord,  Fll  perish  first:  tbe  last  surviving 
orphan  of  a  noble  house.  Fll  not  digrace  it: 
from  these  mean,  unfeeling  people,  who  to 
the  bounty  of  my  ancestors  owe  all  they 
have,  I  shall  expect  nomejrcy;  but  you,  whom 
even  pride  might  teach  some  virtue,  you  to 
tempt  me,  you  with  unmanly  cunning  to  se- 
duce distress  yourself  created,  sinks  you  deep- 
er in  contempt  than  heaven  sinks  roe  in^o- 
'verty  and  shame.  \ExiL 
Lord  A.  A  very  unpromising  campaign  truly ; 
one  lady  lost,  and  the  other  in  no  way  of 
being  gained.  Well,  fll  return  to  my  com- 
pany;  there  is  this  merit  however  in  gaming, 
that  it  makes  aU  losses  appear  trivial  but  its 
  {Exit. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  L— ^  Librarjr  in  Mortimer's  House, 
Mortimer  alone. 
Mori,  So!  so!  another  day;  another  twelve 

'pshaw! 


hours  round  of  folly  and  extravagance: 
I  am  sick  on't  What  ia  it  our  men'  of  ge- 
nius are  about?  Jarring  and  jangling  with 
each  other,  while  a  vast  army  of  vices  over- 
runs the  whole  country  at  discretion. 

Enter  Jarvis* 
Now,  Jarris,  what's  your  news? 

Jan  My  morning  budget,  sir,  a  breakfast 
of  good  dfeeds  ;  the  offerings  of  a  full  heart, 
and  the  return  of  an  empty  purse.  There, 
sir,  've  done  your  errand;  and  wish  here- 
aAer  you  could  find  another  agent  for  your 
charities* 

MorL  Why  so,  Charles? 

Jar.  Because  the  task  grows  heavy ;  besides, 
I'm  old  and  foolish,  and  the  sight  is  too  af- 
fecting. 

Mort.  Why  doesn't  do  like  me,  then? 
Sheath  a  soft  heart  in  a  roush  case,  'twill 
wear  the  longer;  veneer  thyself,  good  Jarvis, 
as  thy  master  does,  and  keep  a  marble  out- 
side to  the  world.  Who  dreams  that  I  am 
the  lewd  fool  of  pity,  and  thou  my  pander, 
Jarvis,  my  provider?  You  found  out  the  poor 
fellow  then,  the  half-pay  officer  I  met  last 
Sunday-^ 

Jar.  With  difficulty;  for  he  obtruded  not 
his  sorrows  on  the  world ;  but  in  despair  had 
crept  into  a  comer,  and,  with  his  wretched 
family  about  him,  was  patiently  expiring. 

Mort.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  on't:  you  sav'd 
him;  you  relievVl  him;  no  matter  how;  you 
made  a  fellow-creature  happy,  that's  enough. 

Jar.  I  did,  sir;  but  his  story's  so  affecting— 

Mort  Keep  it  to  thyself  old  man,  .tWea; 
why  must  my  heart  be  wrunrf  1  too  am  one 
of  nature's  spoilt  children,  and  hav'i^i  yet  lelt 
off  the  tricks  of  the  nursery. 

Enter  Servant 
SerQ.  Sir,  Mr.  Tyrrel's  come  to  town^  and 
begs  to  see  you. 
Mort.  Let  him  come  in. 

Enter  Ttrrei. 
So,  nephew,  what  brings  you  to  town?  I 
thought  you  was  a  prisoner  in  the  country. 

Tjrr.  I  was;  but  now  my  lord  Courtlaad 
has  obtained  his  liberty,  no  reason  hoidswhy 
I  should  not  recover  mine. 

MorL  Well,  sir,  how  have  you  filTd  Up 
your  time  ?  In  practising  fresh  thrusts,  or  re- 
penting of  that  which  is  past?  You've  drawn 
your  sword  to  satisfy  one  man,  now  think  of 
satisfying  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Tjr.  You  know  my  story,  sir:  1  drew  my 
iword  in  the  defence  of  innocence;  to  punish 
and  repel  the  libertine  attempts  of  an  enno- 
bled ruffian;  every  man  of  honour  would  have 
done  the  same« 

Mort.  Yes,  honour:  you  young  men  are 
subtle  arguers;  the  cloak  of  honour  covers 
all  your  faults,  as  that  of  passion  all  your 
follies. 

Tjrr.  Honour  is  what  mankind  have  made 
it;  and  as  we  ho^iteSBTt^feii^te" terms 
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with  our  liTes  it  behoves  us  to  defend  ifaerti. 

Mori.  You  have  made  it  reason  then  it 
seems;  make  it  religion  too,  and  put  it  out 
of  fashion  with  the  world  at  once :  of  this  be 
sure,  I  would  sooner  cast  ray  guineas  in  the 
sea,  than  give  to  a  duellist.  But  come, 
Frank,  you  are  one  from  prejudice,  not  prin- 
ciple :  therefore  well  talk  no  more  on*t.  VVhere 
are  you  lodged? 

T/r.  At  the  hotel  hard  by. 

MorL  Then  move  your  baggage  hither,  and 
keep  house  with  me:  you  and  I,  nephew, 
have  such  opposite  pursuits  that  we  can  never 
iustle;  besides,  they  tell  me  youVe  in  love; 
^tvnll  make  a  good  companion  of  you;  you 
I  shall  rail  at  one  sex,  while  Fm  employed 
with  toother,  and  thus  we  may  both  gratify 
our  spleen  at  once. 

Tfr,  O,  sir,  unless  you  can  consent  to  hear 
the  praises  of  my  lovely  girl ,  from  hour  to 
hour,  in  endless  repetition,  never  suffer  me 
within  your  doors. 

MorL  Thy  girl,  Frank,  is  every  thinff  but 
rich ,  and  that*s  a  main  blank  in  the  catalogue 
of  a  lady^s  perfections. 

Tfr.  Fill  it  up  then,  dear  uncle;  a  word 
of  your's'  will  do  it. 

MorL  True,  boy,  a  word  will  do  it;  but 
*fis  a  lonff  word;  lis  a  lasting  one;  it  should 
be,  therefore,  a  deliberate  one;  but  let  me  see 
your  girl;  fm  a  sour  fellow;  so  the  world 
thinks  of  me ;  but  it  is  against  the  proud,  the 
rich  I  war:  poverty  may  be  a  misfortune  to 
miss  Aubrey;  it  would  be  hard  to  make  it  an 
objection. 

Tyr,  .  How  generous  is  that  sentiment! — 
lifit.me  have  your  consent  for  my  endeavours 
at  obtaining  her^s,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy. 

MorL  About  it  then;  my  part  is  soon  made 
ready;  yaura  is  the  task:  you  are  to  find  out 
happiness  in  marriage;  Tm  only  to  provide 
you  with  a  fbrtune.  [Exit  Tjrrref]  Well, 
Frank,  I  suspected  thou  hadst  more  courage 
than  wit,  when  I  heard  of  thy  engaging  in  a 
duel.;  now  thou  art  for  encountVmg  a  wife, 
I  am  convincM  of  it  A  wife!  'sdeath,  sure 
some  pianeiary  madness  reigns  amongst  our 
wivesj  the  dog-star  never  sets,  and  the  moon^s 
horns  are  fallen  dn  our  heads. 

Enter  Colin  Macleod. 

Colin,  The  gude  time  o^day  to  you,  gude 
maister  Mortimer. 

MorL  'Well,  CoUn,  what^s  -the  news  at  your 
house? 

Colin*  Nay,  no  great  spell ^)  ol  news,  gude 
faith;  aw^)  things  with  us  gang  on  after  the 
auld  sort.  Tm  weary  of  my  life  amongst  *eni ; 
the  murrain  take  Vm  all,  sike9)  a  family  of 
freebooters,  maister  Mortimer;  an  I  speak  a 
word  to  *iem,  or  preach  up  a  little  needful 
economy,  hoot!  the  whole  clan  is  up  inarms. 
I  may  speak  it  in  your  ear,  an  the  de^il  him- 
sell  was  to  turn  housekeeper,  he  could  na' 
pitch  upon  a  fitter  set;  fellows  of  all  trades, 
countries,  and  occupations ;  a  ragamuffin  crew ; 
the  very  refuse  of  the  mob,  that  canna*  count 
past  twa  generations  without  a  gibbet  in  their 
scutcheon. 

Mort.  Ay,  G>lin,  things  are  miserably 
changed  since  your  old  master  died. 

_       I)  (^uMlitr.         t>  Ail.         S)  Sttcli. 


Cofin»  Ah,  maister  Mortimer,  it  makes  my 
heart  drop  blude  to  think  how  much  gudle 
counsel  I  ha*  cast  away  upon  my  laird;  ilaith 
I  hanua*  stiated  him  o  that ;  I  gee*d  him  rulei 
and  maxims  of  gude  husbandry  in  plenty,  but 
aw  in  vain,  the  dice  ha*  deafenM  him. 

MorL  Yes,  and  destroyed ;  his  head,  heart, 
happiness  are  gone  to  ruin;  the  least  a  game- 
ster loses  is  his  money. 

Colin,  Ecod  and  that's  no  trifle  in  this  case: 
last  nighfs  performances  made  no  small  hok 
in  that. 

MorL  Whence  learn  you  that? 
CoUn.  From  little  Naphthali  of  St.  Mary 
Axe :  when  a  man  borrows  money  of  a  Jev. 
^tis  a  presumption  no  Christian  can  be  found 
to  lend  him  any. 

MorL  Is  your  lord  driven  to  such  wretched 
shiAs? 

Colin,  Hoot!  know  you  not  that  every  lo- 
sing gamester  has  his  Jew  ?  He  is  your  only 
doctor  in  a  desperate  case;  when  the  regu- 
lars have  brought  yon  to  death's  door,  the 
quack  is  invited  lo  usher  you  in. 

MorL  Your  Jew,  Colin,  in  the  present  case, 
favours  more  of  the  lawyer  than  the  doctor: 
for  I  take  it  he  makes  you  sign  and  seal  ai 
long  as  you  have  effects. 

Colin.  YouVe  hit  the  nail  o*the  hede;  my 
laird  will  sign  to  any  thing;  there's  bonds, 
and  blanks,  and  bargains,  and  promissory  no- 
tes, and  a  damn'd  sight  of  roffueries,  depend 
on't.  Ecod  he  had  a  bundle  tor  his  breakfast, 
as  bi^  as  little  Naphtali  could  carry;  I  would 
it  had  braken  hij  bock  ^) ;  and  yet  he  is  na' 
half  the  knave  of  yon  fat  fellow  upon  Fish- 
street-hill. 

MorL  Bridgemore,  you  mean. 
Colin,  Ay,  ay,  he's  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plot;  this  little  Hebrew's  only  bis  jackall. 

MorL  I  comprehend  you:  Bridgemore,  an-  . 
der  cover  of  this  Jew,  has  been  playing  the 
usurer  with  lord   Abberville,  and  means  to 
pay  bis  daughter's  portion  in  parchment;  this 
must  be  prevented. 

CoUn,  You  may  spare  your  pains  for  that; 
the  match  is  off. 

MorL  Hey-day,  fnend  Colin,  what  has  pat 
off  that? 

Colin.  'Troth,  maister  Mortimer,  I  canna' 
satisfy  you  on  that  hede;  but  yesternight  the 

t'ob  was  done;  methought  the  business  never 
lad  a  kindly  aspect  from  the  first. 

MorL  Well,- as  my  lord  lias  got  rid  of 
miss,  I  think  he  may  very  well  spare  her 
fortune. 

Colin,  Odzooks,  but  that's  no  reason  he 
should  lose  his  owji. 

MorL  That,  Colin,  may  be  past  my  pows 
to  hinder;  yet  even  that  shall  be  attempted: 
find  out  the  Jew  that  Bridgcanore  has  em- 
ployed, and  bring  him  hither,  if  you  can. 

Colin.  Let  me  alone  for  that;  there  never 
was  a  Jew  since  Samson's  time  that  Colia 
could  na'  deal  with ;  an  be  hangs  bock,  and 
will  na'  follow  kindly,  troth.  111  lag  him  to 
you  by  the  ears ;  ay,  will  I,^  and  his  maister 
the  fat  fellow  into  the  bargain. 

MorL  No,  no,  leave  me  to  deal  with  Bridge- 
more;  ni  scare  away  that  connorant;  if  the 
son  of  my  noble  friend  will  be  undone,  it  ne- 
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Tcr  shall  be  taid  be  felJ  vithoiU  an  effort  on 
my  part  to  save  binK  [Exii. 
Colin.  By  beaTen,  jou  apeak  that  Tike  a 
^  noble  genlfeman.    Ah,  maister  Mortimer,  in 
'  England,  he  that  wants  money,  wants,  every 
thing;  in  Scotland,  now,  few  baye  it,  but 
every  one  can  do  without  it.  [£xit, 

ScEifB  IL^An  Ap€urtment  in  Bridgeuors^s 
House, 

Enter  Briogemorx  and  Dr.  Druid, 

Bridge.  But  what  is  all  this  to  me,  'doctor? 
while  1  have  a  good  bouse  over  my  head, 
what  care  I  if  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were 
sunk  into  the  earth?  London,  thaiuc  heaven, 
will  serve  my  turn. 

Dr.D.  Ay,  ay,  look  ye,  I  never  said  it 
wasn't  coot  enough  for  them  that  live  in  it. 

Bridge.  Good  enough!  Why  what  is  like 
it?   "Where  can  you  live  so  well. 

Dr.  D,  No  where,  coot  truth,  *tis  all  cooks'- 
shops  and  putcbers'-shambles ;  your  very  streets 
have  savoury  names ;  your  Poultry,  your  Pye- 
comer,  and  Pudding4ane,  your  Bacon>aIiejr, 
and  Fisbstreet-hill  here;  o'my  oord,  the  map 
of  London  would  furnish  out  an  admirable 
pill  of  fare  for  a  lord  mayor's  dinner. 

Bridgt.  Well,  doctor,  Pm  contented  with 
Fishslreet-hill ;  you  may  go  seek  for  lodgings 
yonder  in  the  ruins  of  Palmyra. 

Dr.D.  Ruins  indeed!  what  are  all  your 
new  buildings ,  up  and  down  yonder,  but 
ruins?  Improve  your  town  a  little  further, 
and  you'll  drive  every  man  of  sen«e  out  of 
it;  pless  us,  and  save  us,  by-and-by  not  a 
monument  of  antiquity  will  be  left  standing 
from  London-stone  to  Westminster-hall. 

Bridge.  And  if  the  commissioners  of  paving 
would  mend  the  streets  with  one,  and  pre- 
sent t'other  as  a  nuisance,  bone-setters  and 
lawyers  would  be  the  only  people  to  complain. 

Dr.D.  Down  with  'em then  at  once,  down 
with  every  thing  noble,  and  venerable,  and 
ancient  amongst  you;  turn  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don into  a  Pantheon,  make  a  new  Adelphi  of 
the  Savoy,  and  bid  adieu  to  all  ages  but  your 
own;  you  will  then  be  no  more  in  the  way 
of  deriving  dignit)r  from  you  progenitors,  than 
you  are  of  transmitting  it  to  your  posterity. 

Bridge.  Well,  doctor,  well,  leave  me  my 
opinion  and  keep  your  own ;  you've  a  vene- 
ration for  rust  ana  cobwebs ;  1  am  for  brush- 
ing them  off  wherever  I  meet  them :  we  are 
for  furnishing  our  shops  and  warehouses  with 
good  profitaBle  commodities;  you  are  for 
storing  'em  with  all  the  monsters  of  the  crea<- 
tioa:  I  much  doubt  if  we  could  serve  you 
with  a  dried  rattlesnake,  or  a  stnfl  alligator, 
In  all  the  purlieus  of  Fisbstreet-hill. 

Dr.D,  A  stufl  alligator!  A  stuft  alderman 
would  be  sooner  had. 

Bridge.  May  be  so;  and  let  me  tell  you 
an  antiquarian  is  as  much  to  seek  in  the  city 
of  London,  as  an  alderman  would  be  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum ;  every  ifian  after  his 
own  way,  that's  my  maxim : '  you  arc  for  the 
paltry  ore;  I  am  for  the  pure  gold;  I  dare 
Le  sworn  now,  you  are  as  much  at  home 
amongst  the  snakes  and  serpents  at  Don  Sal- 
tero's,  as  I  am  with  the  Jews  and  jobbers  at 
Jonathan's. 
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Dr.  D.  Coot  truth,  Mr.  Pridgemore,  'tis 
hard  to  say  which  collection  is  the  most  harm- 
less o^ffhe  two. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bridgemore. 

Mrs.B,  I'm  out  of  patience  with  you,  Mr. 
Bridgemore,  to  see  you  stir  no  brisker  in  this  bu- 
siness; with  such  a  storm  about  your  ears, 
you  stand  as  idle  as  a  Dutch  sailor  in  a 
trade-wind. 

Bridge.  Truly,  love,  till  you  come  in,  I 
heard  nothing  of  the  storm. 

Mrs.  B.  Recollect  the  misadventure  >of  last 
night;  the  wickedness  of  that  strumpet  you 
have  harboured  in  your  house;  that  viper, 
which  would  never  have  had  strength  to  sUng, 
hadn't  you  warm'd  it  in  your  bosom. 

Dr.  D,  Faith  and  truth  now,  I  havn't  beard 
better  reasoning  from  an  ooman  this  many  a 
day ;  you  shall  know  Mr. .  Pridgemore ,  the 
viperous  species  love  warmth ;  their  sting, 
look  ye,  is  then  more  venomous;  but  draw 
their  teeth,  and  they  are  harmless  reptiles; 
the  conjurers  in  Persia  play  a  thousand  fan- 
cies and  faffaries  with  'em. 

Bridge.  But  I'm  no  Persian,  doctor. 

Mrs.B.  No,  nor  conjurer  neither;  you  would 
not  else  have  been  the  dupe  thus  of  a  paltry 
girl. 

Dr.D.  A  girl,  indeed!  why  all  the  Euro- 
pean world  are  made  the  dupes  of  girls:  the 
Asiatics  are  more  wise ;  saving  your  presence 
now,  I've  seen  a  Turkish  pacha  or  a  Tartar 
chan  rule  threescore,  ay,  three  hundred  wives, 
with  infinite  more  ease  and  quiet,  than  you- 
can  manage  one. 

Mrs.B.  Manage  your  butterflies,  your  bats, 
and  beetles,  and  heave  the  government  of  wi- 
ves to  those  who  have  'em:  we  stand  on 
British  ground  as  well  as  our  husbands;  magna 
charta  is  big  enough  for  us  both;  our  b  Ufof 
divorce  is  a  full  match  for  their  bill  of  rights 
at  any  time:  we  have  our  commons,  doctor, 
as  well  as  the  men;  and  I  believe  our '^privi- 
leges are  as  well  managed  here  at  St.  Paul's, 
a$  theirs  are  yonder  at  St.  Stephen's. '  ^ 

Dr.D.  Your  priviJeges,  Mrs.  Pridgemdre, 
are  not  to  be  disputed  by  ar^y  in  this  Oom^a- 
ny;  and,  if  miss  is  as  well  instructed  in  he^, 
I  wish  my  lord  Abberville  joy  of  his  release ; 
that's  all.  [Exii. 

Enter  Lucinda.  ^ 

Luc.  What  did  the  fellow  say?  Who  scn^ 
that  old  mummy  hither? 

Bridge.  He  came  upon  a  qualifying  mes- 
sage from  lord  Abberville,  as  I  believe;  but 
'tis  such  an  extravagant  old  blade  ^),  be  got 
amongst  the  pyramids  of  EgypI,  before  be 
could  well  bring  it  out. 

Mrs.  B.  1  would  he  was  there,  and  bis  pu- 
pil with  him;  don't  you  see  what  a  condi- 
tion our  poor  girl  is  thrown  into? 

Luc.  I  into  a  condition!  No;  they  shall 
never  have  to  say  they  threw  me  into  a  con- 
dition. I  may  be  angry,  but  I  scorn  to  own 
Tm  disappointed. 

Bridge.  That's  right,  child;  sure  there  are 
more  men  in  the  world  besides  lord  Abberville. 

Lur.  Law,  papa!  your  ideas  are  so  gross, 
as  if  1  car'd  for  any  of  the  sjcz.  if  be  hadn't 
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jioTgled  her  out  from  all  womankind;  but  U 
>vas  eyer  thus;  she's  bom  to  be  my  evil  ge- 
nius; sure  the  men  are  mad — Tyifl^li  lord 
Abberville— t>ne  touched  my  heart,  the  other 
wounds  my  pride. 

Bridge.  Why,  ay;  there  it  a  fine  estate, 
a  noble  title,  great  connexions,  powerful  in- 
terest. 

Luc,  Revenge  is  worth  them  all;  drive  her 
but  out  of  doors,  and  marry  me  lo  a  convenL 

Bridge.  But  let  us  keep  some  shew  of  ju- 
stice; this  may  be  ail  a  (rolic  of  lord  Abber- 
viUe^s ;  the  girl,  perhaps,  is  innocent, 

Luc,  How  can  that  be,  when  I  am  miserable? 

Mrs.B.  Come,  she^s  been  suflerM  in  your 
Louse  too  lonfy;  had  I  been  mistress,  she 
should  have  quitted  it  last  night  upon  the  in- 
stant: would  she  bad  never  entered  it. 

Bridge.  There  you  make  a  bad  wish,  Mrs. 
Bridgemore ;  she  has  proved  the  best  feather 
in  my  wing;  but  call  her  down ;  go,  daughter, 
call  her  down. 

Luc.  ril  send  her  to  you:  nothing  shall 
prevail  with  me  to  speak  to  her,  or  look  upon 
the  odious  creature  more.  \hxiL 

Mrs.B.  What  is  it  you  are  always  hinting 
at  about  thu  girl  ?  She^s  the  best  feather  in 
your  wing.   Explain  yourself. 

Bridge.  I  canH;  you  must  excuse  me;  'tis 
better  you  should  never  know  it. 

Mrs.B.  Why,  where's  the  fear;  what  can 
you  have  to  dread  from  a  destitute  girl,  with- 
out father,  and  without  friend? 

Bridge.  But  is  she  really  without  a  father? 
Was  I  once  well  assured  oi  that — But  hish !  my 
daughter's  here — Well,  where's  miss  Aubrey  ? 

jy-'cnfer  Lucii^da,  followed  bjr  a  Maidser- 
vant. 

Luc.  The  bird  is  flown. 

Bridge..  Hey-day,  gone  off! 

MrsiBi  That*s  flat  conviction. 

Bridg^.  What  have  you  there?  A  letter? 

Lw%  She  found  it  on  her  table. 

Bridge.  Read  it,  Lucy. 

IMc  f  beg  to  be  excused,  sir;  I  don't  choose 
to  t6uc|l  her  nasty  scrawl. 

Bridge.  Well,  then,  let's  see;  I'll  read  it 
myself 

\li^ads\  Sir-^Since  neiffier  lord  Abber- 
viUe^s  itesiUmonjr,  nor  my  most  solemn  pro- 
testations  can  prevail  with  you  to  believe 
me  innocent,  t  prevent  miss  Bridgemore^s 
threatened  dismission  by  fvithdrawing  my- 
Aelf  for  ever  from  your  f<unily:  how  the 
world  will  receive  a  destitute,  defenceless 
Of 'plum  I  atn  now  to  prove ;  I  enter  on  my 
trial  without  any  armour  but  my  innocence; 
which,  though  insufficient  to  secure  to  me 
the  continuance  of  your  confidence,  will, 
by  the  favour  of  Providence,  serve,  I  hope, 
(o  support  me  under  the  loss  of  if. 

Augusta  Aubrey. 

So!  she's  elop'd^ 

Mrs.B.  Ay,  this  is  lucky;  there's  an  end 
of  her:  this  maket  it  her  own  act  and  deed; 
give       the  letter;  gOj  you  need  not  wait 

[To  the  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam  I 

Jmc  Don't  you  hear?   Leave  the  room. 
Serv.  Pray  don't  be  angry;  I  beg  to  speak 
fi  word  to  you, 


Luc.  Go,  go,  another  time;  I'm  busy, 
Serv.  I've  done  a  wicked  thing;  and  if  1 

don't  discharge  my  heart,  'twill  break,  it  is  so 

full. 

Mrs.B.  What  have  you  done?  Speak  out 

Serv.  Why,  1  have  been  the  means  of  ruin- 
ing an  innocent  person ;  for  such  miss  Au- 
brey is. 

Bridge.  How  so?  Go  on. 

Serv.  Twas  I  that  brought  lord  Abberville 
last  night  into  her  chamber,  unknown  to  her: 
I  thought  it  was  a  little  frolic  to  surprise  her; 
but,  when  1  heard  her  scream,  I  was  alarmed, 
and  ran  and  listened  at  the  door. 

Luc.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Serv.  Why,  then  I  heard  her  chide  hint, 
and  desire  him  to  be  gone;  yes,  and  but  jast 
before  you  came  up  stairs,  V  heard  the  poor 
youn^  lady  reproach  him  bitterly  for  his  base- 
ness m  making  love  to  her,  when  he  was  en* 
gaged  to  you,  madam:  indeed,  she  is  as  In- 
nocent as  the  babe  unborn. 

Luc.  Go  your  way  for  a  simpleton,  and 
say  no  more  about  the  matter. 

Serv.  lo  be  sure  I  was  a  simpleton  to  do 
as  1  did ;  but  I  should  never  survive  it,  if  any 
mischief  was  to  follow.  \JSjcU^ 

Bridge.  What's  to  be  done  now? 

Mrs.B.  What's  to  be  done?  why  let  ber 
take  her  course;  guilty  or  not,  what  matters 
it,  if  every  man  who  offers  for  your  daugbter, 
is  to  turn  aside  and  follow  afler  ber? 

Luc.  True,  where's  the  woman  who  can 
pardon  that?  indeed,  had  she  been  really  cri- 
minal, I  could  have  endur'd  her  better,  for 
then  I  bad  had  one  qualification,  which  sbc 
had  wanted;  now  she  piques,  me  every  way. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Lord  Abberville,  madam,  desires  to  be 
admitted  to  say  a  word  to  you. 

Luc.  Who?  Lord  Abberville? 

Mrs.B.  Oh,  by  all  means  admit  him;  now, 
Lucy,  show  yourself  a  woman  of  spirit;  re- 
ceive him,  meet  his  insulting  visit  with  be* 
coming  contempt. — Gome,  Mr.  Bridgemore, 
let  us  leave  them  to  themselves. 

\Exetmt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgemore. 

Luc.  Ahem;  now,  pride  support  me. 

Enter  Leap  Abberville. 
Lord  A.  Miss  Bridgemore,  your  most  obe- 
dient; I  come,  madam,  on  a  penitential  er- 
rand, to  apologize  to  you  and  miss  Aubrey 
for  the  ridiculous  situation  in  which  I  was 
surprised  last  night. 

Luk.  Gool,  easy  villain!  VAside. 
Lord  A.  I  dare  say ,  you  laagh'd  most 
heartily  aAer  I  was  ^one. 

Luc.  Most  incontmently-incomparable  as- 
surance !  [Aside. 
LordA,  Well,  I  forgive  jrou;  'twas  ridicu-. 
Qs  enough;  a  foolish  irohc,  buj  absolutely 


Ions 

harmless  be  assur'd:  I'm  glad  to  find  ^oa  no 
longer  serious  about  it — But  where's  miss  Kvt^ 
'  «y,  pray?  if 

Luc.  You'll  find  her  probably  at  your  oWn 
door;  she's  gone  from  hence.' 

Enter  Servant. 

Srr^'  Mr.  Tyrrel,  madam. 

Luc.  Show  him  in,  pnry-r-My    V>rd,  you*vc 
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Lord  A.  Noue  in  life;  I  know  liim  intima- 
tely; but  if  you  please,  FU  take  my  leave;  you 
may  have  business — Curse  on\  be  is  the  la- 
dy*s  lover.  [Aside, 

Luc*  Nay,  1  insist  upon  your  staying — Now 
malice  stand  my  friend! — Good  morning  to 
you,  sir,  youVe  welcome  to  town. 

Enter  Tyrrbl 

Tjrr.  I  tbank  you — I  am  wrong,  I  believe ; 
your  servant  sbould  not  bave  shown  me  in 
here :  His  with  miss  Aubrey  I  request  to 
speak. 

Luc»  Lord  Abberville,  you  can  direct  Mn 
Tyrrel  to  miss  Aubrey;  she  has  left  this  fa- 
mily, sir. 

Ijrr,  Madam — My  lord — I  beg  to  know 
I  doi^t  understand^ 

Lord  A.  Nor  I,  upon  my  soul:  was  ever 
any  thing  so  malidous?  [Aside, 
.  I0UC,  My  lord,  yvhy  donV  you  speak  ?  Mr. 
Tyrrel  may  bave  particular  business  with  miss 
Aubrey. 

Lord  A,  Why  do  you  refer  to  me  ?  How 
should  I  know  any  thing  of  miss  Aubrey  ? 

Luc,  Nay,  I  ask  jpardon ;  perhaps  Mr.  Tyr- 
reFs  was  a  mere  visit  of  compIiraenL 

Tjrr,  Excuse  me,  madam;  1  confess  it  was 
ain  errand  of  the  most  serious  sort. 

Luc.  Then  it*s  cruel  not  to  tell  bim  where 
you've  placed  her. 

2>r.  Placed  her! 

MjordA.  Ay,  placed  her  indeed!  For  heaven's 
sake,  what  are  you  about? 
.  Iamc.  Nay,  I  nave  done,  my  lord ;  but  after 
last  night's  fatal  discovery,  I  conceived  you 
would  no  longer  aflect  any  privacy  as  to  your 
situation  with  miss  Aubrey. 

Trr,  What  did  you  discover  last  night, 
ma<iam?  tell  me;  1  have  an  interest  in  the 
question. 

Luc.  I'm  sorry  for't.  for  then  you'll  not  be 
pieas'd  to  hear  that  she  admits  lord  Abber- 
ville by  night  into  her  bedroom,  locks  him 
up  in  It,  and  on  detection  the  next  morning, 
openly  avows  her  guilt,  by  eloping  to  her 
gallant. 

Tjrr,  What  do  I  hear?— My  lord,  my  lord, 
if  this  is  true — 

Lord  A,  What  then  ?^ What  if  it  is?  Must 
1  account  to  you?  Who  makes  you  my  in 
quisitor  ? 

Tjrr.  Justice,  humanity,  and  that  control 
which  virtue  gives  me  over  its  opposers:  if 
more  you  would,  with  anffuish  1  confess,  my 
heart  unhappily  was  plac'cT  on  her  whom  you 
have  ruin'd;  now  you'll  not  dispute  my 
right. 

Lord  A.  This  is  no  place  to  urge  your 
right;  I  shall  be  found  at  home. 

Tfr.  I'll  wait  upon  you  there.  [Exit  Tyrrel. 

Lord  A.  Do  so — your  servant — Miss  Bridge- 
more,  I  am  infinitely  your  debtor  for  this 
agreeable  visit;  I  leave  you  to  the  enjoyment 
of  your  many  amiable  virtues,  and  the  pleas- 
ing conten^plalion  of  what  may  probably 
ensue  from  the  interview  you  have  provided 
for  me  with  Mr.  Tyrrel.  [Exit, 

Luc,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  must  be  less  or  more 
than  woman,  if  I  did  not  relish  this  reta- 
liation« 


ACT  m. 

ScBMB  I — The  Street,  npith  a  distant  Fieiv 
of  the  Squcwe, 

Enter  Colin. 
Colin,  Ah,  Colki,  ihou'rt  a  prodigal;  a 
thriftless  loon  ^)  thou'st  been ,  that  could  na' 
keep  a  little  pelf  to  thysall  when  thou  hadst 
got  it;  now  thou  may'st  gang  in  this  poor 
geer ')  to  thy  life's  end ,  and  worse  too  for 
auebt  I  can  tell;  'faith,  mon,  'twas  a  smeart 
lidie  bysack  of  money  thou  hadst  scrap'd 
together,  and  the  best  part  of  it  had  na'  been 
laft  amongst  thy  kinsfol)(,  in  the  Isles  of  Skey 
and  Mull;  muckle  gude«may  it  do  the  weams 
of  them  that  ha'  it!  There  was  Jamie  Mac 
Grejor,  and  Sawney  Mac  Nab,  and  the  twa 
braw  lads  of  Kinruddin,  with  old  Charley 
Mac  Doui^all,  my  mother's  first  husband's  se- 
cond cousm:  by  my  sol  I  could  na'  see  such 
near  relations,  and  gentlemen  of  sich  auncient 
families,  gang  upon  bare  ieet,  while  I  rode  a 
horseback:  I  had  been  na'  true  Scot,  an  I 
could  na'  ge'en  a  countryman  a  gude  laft  ') 
upon  occasion. 

[As  he  is  foing  out  Miss  Aubrey  enters^ 
Aug,  That  bouse  is  Mr.  Mortimer's;  and 
yet  I  can't  resolve  to  go  to  it:  to  appeal  to 
Tyrrel  is  a  dangerous  step;  it  plunges  him 
again  in  my  unprosperous  concerns,  and  puts 
his  life  a  second  time  in  danger;  still,  sbll  I 
know  not  how  to  let  him  toink  me  guilty: 
wretched,  unfriended  creature  that  I  am,  what 
shall  I  do  r  [As  she  is  going  out  Colin  advances, 
Colin.  Hai^d  ^)  a  bit,  lassie,  you  that  are 
bewailing;  what's  your  malady? 
Aug.  Sir!  Did  you  speak  to  me? 
Colin,  Troth,  did  I;  I  were  loath  to  lei 
affliction  pass  beside  me,  and  not  ask  it  what 
it  ail'd. 

Aug,  Do  you  know  me^then? 
Colin,  What  need  have  1  to.  kflow  you? 
An  you  can  put  me  in  the  way  to  help  you, 
isn't  that  enough? 

Aug,  I  thank  you :  if  I  have  your  pity^  that 
is  all  my  case  admits  o£ 

Colin,  Wha'  can  tell  that?  1  may  be  betti^r 
than  I  seem :  as  sorry  a  figure  as  )  cut,  I  have 
as  gude  blude  in  my  veins,  and  as  free  of  it 
too,  as  any  Briton  in  the  lond;  troth,  an  you 
be  of  my  country,  madam,  you  may  have 
heard  as  much. 

Aug,  I  do  not  question  it;  but  I  am  not  of 
Scotland. 

Colin,  Well,  well,  an  if  you  had  the  <<e'i( 
a  bit  the  worse  should  1  ha'  lik'd  you  for  it;' 
but  it  was  not  your  lot;  we  did  na'  make 
ours.ills;  ^)  Paradise*  itsal  would  na'  bald  ^) 
^11  mankind,  nor  Scotland  neither;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  there's  na'  braver  or  more  auncient 
people  underneath  heaven's  canopy;  no,  nor 
a  nation  of  the  terrestrial  globe  wha  have 
more  love  and  charity  for  one  another. 

Aug,  Well,  sir,  you  seem  to  wish  to  do 
me  service:  I've  a  letter  here;  I  cannot  well 
deliver  it  myself;  if  you  are  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood ^  perhaps  you  know  the  house  of 
Mr.  Mortimer. 

Colin.  Hoot!  boot!  I  ken  him  well;  1  came 
fra'  thence  but  now. 
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[Act  III. 


and  now 
name;  ay, 


Aug,  Will  ypu  take  charge  of  this,  and 
giTe  it  as  directed  ?^the  gentleman  will  be  found 
at  Mr.  Mortimer^s. 

Colin,  To  Francis  Tyrrel,  esquire — Ah!  an 
*lis  thereabouts  you  point,  gadzooks,  your 
iabour*s  lost ;  you^  may  eY*li  wear  the  wiilow, 
as  they  say,  for  by  my  troth  he*ll  play  the 
loon  wi'  you. 

Aug,  Is  that  his  character? 

Colin,  No;  but  he  canna*  well  be  true  to 
twa  at  the  same  time. 

Aug,  His  hearths  enga^d  it  seems:  what  is 
the  lady^s  name? 

Colin,  Woe  worth  her  name!  I  canna*  re> 
collect  it  now;  an  it  had  been  a  Scottish 
name,  I  should  na*  let  it  slip  so;  but  IVe  no 
mighty  memory  ibr  yoUr  English  callings; 
they  do  na*  dwell  upon  n^y  tongue :  out  on*t ! 
*tis  with  a  grete  fat  lubber  yonder  in  the  city 
that  she  dwells ;  a  fellow  with  a  paunch  below 
his  eullet,  like  the  poke  of  a  pelican ; 
I  call  to  roindy  'tis  Aubrey  is  her  e 
ay,  His  Aubrey;  she's  the  nappy  woman, 

Aug,  Is  she  the  happy  woman?  Well,  sir, 
if  you'll  deliver  that  letter  into  Mr.  TyrrePs 
hands;  there  is  no  treason  in  it  against  miss 
Aubrey ;  she  herself  is  privy  to  the  contents. 

Colin,  You  need  na*  doubt  but  I  shall  honde 
it  to  him;  I  were  a  sorry  child  an  I  could 
grudge  you  that:  where  shall  I  bring  his  answer? 

Aug,  It  requires  none. 

Colin,  But  an  he  craves  to  know  your  house, 
where  mun  I  say  you  dwell? 

Aug,  I  have  no  house,  no  home,  no  father, 
friend,  or  reiuge  in  this  world;  nor  do  I  at 
this  moment,  fainting  as  I  am  with  affliction 
and  fatigue,  know  where  to  find  a  hospitable 
door. 

Colin,  Come  with  me  then,  and  I  will  show 
you  one;  ah!  woe  is  me,  we  hanna'  all  cold 
f^earls,  that  occupy  cold  climates:  I  were  a 
graceless  loon  indeed,  when  Providence  ha* 
done  so.  much  for  me,  an  I  could  not  pay 
bock  a  little  to  a  fellow  creature. 

Au^,  Who  you  may  be  I  know  not;  but 
that  sentiment  persuades  me  I  may  trust  you 
know,  in  this  wretched  person  you  behold  her 
whom  you  think  the  envied,  the  beloved  miss 
Aubrey. 

Co^n*  Miss  Aubrey !  you  miss  Aubrey !  His 
presence  be  about  us  I  and  has  that  grete  fat 
fellow  in  the  city  tum'd  his  bock  upon  you? 
Out  on  him,  ugly  hound,  his  stomach  be  his 
grave!  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  stick  my 
dirk  into  his  weam. 

Aug,  Have  patience ;  His  not  he,  lord  Abber- 
ville's  the  source  of  my  misfortunes. 

Colin,  Ah,  woe  the  while  the  more*s  his 
shame,  IM  rather  hear  that  he  were  dead. 

Aug,  Do  not  mistake  affliction  for  disgrace ; 
Vm  innocent 

Colin,  I  see  it  in  your  face:  would  I  could 
say  as  much  of  him. 

Ang,  You  know  him  then. 

Colin,  Ay,  and  his  father  afore  Jiim :  Colin 
Macleod's  my  name. 

Aug,  Colin  Macleod! 

Colin,  What  do  you  sUrt  at?  Troth,  there's 
no  shame  uponH;  His  nought  a  bit  the  worse 
for  my  wear;  honesty  was  aw  my  patrimony, 
and,  by  my  sol,  I  hanpa*  spent  it:  1  serve  lord 
Abberville,  but  not  his  vices. 


Atig,  I  readily  believe  you;  and  to  conviooe 
you  of  it,  put  me.  I  beseech  you,  in  sone 
present  shelter,  till  the  labour  of  my  hands 
can  keep  me,  and  hold  me  up  but  for  a 
breathing-space,  till  I  can  rally  my  exhausted 
spirits,  and  learn  to  struggle  vrith  the  vrorM. 

Colin,  Ay,  will  I  by  my  sol,  so  heaven  gircs 
life;  and  woe  betide  the  child  that  does  jos 
wrong!  I  be  na*  smuthly  ^)  spoken,  but  yoa 
shall  und  me  true. — And  look,  the  first  door 
that  1  cast  my  ey'n  updn,  I  ken  the  name  of 
Macintosh:  troth,  'tis  a  gudely  omen  and 
prognostic;  the  Macintoshes  and  Macleods  are 
aw  of  the  same  blood  fra'  long  antiquity:  had 
we  search'd  aw  the  town  we  could  na  fuida 
better.  [Knocks  at  the  Door\  Odzooks,  fear 
nothing,  damsel,  an  she  be  a  true  Macinlosk, 
you  need  na'  doubt  a  welcome.  [Mrs.  Ma- 
cintosh comes  to  the  Doory  Gude  day  to  yoi, 
madam,  is  your  name  Macintosh,  pray  toi? 
Mrs,M,  It  is:  what  are  your  commands? 
Colin,  Nay,  hau'd  a  bit,  gude  cfaUd,  we  com- 
mand nought;  but  being,  d'ye  see,, a  Scotli^ 
kinsman  of  yours,  Colin  Madeod  by  name, 
crave  a  lodgment  in  your  bouse  for  tlai 
poor  lassie. — Gude  troth  you  need  na'squant*) 
at  her  so  closely;  therms  nought  to  be  so- 
spected;  and  though  she  may  na^  boast  so  Iodc 
a  pedigree  as  you  and  I  do,  yet  for  an  Engliu 
family,  she's  of  no  despicable  house;  and  as 
for  reputation,  gude  faith  the  lamb  is  not  more 
innocent :  respecting  mine  own  sail  I  will  na* 
vaunt,  but  an  youVe  any  doubts,  you  need 
na'  gang  a  mighty  length  to  salbfy^'em:  Fb 
no  impostor. 

Mrs,M,  I  see  enough  to  satisfy  rae;  ske  b 
a  perfect  beauty  :< — pray,  young  lady,  walk  in; 
pray  walk  up  stairs,  you  are  heartily  wd^ 
come ;  lack-a~day,  you  seem  piteously  nligu'd. 
Aug.  Indeed  I  want  repose. 
Colin,  Rest  you  awhile;  I'll  deliver  yov 
letter,  and  call  on  you  anon. 

Aug,  I  thank  you.        [Enters  the  Houtt 
Mrs,  M,  Heavens,  what  a  lo\ely  girl! 
Colin,  Hand  you  a  bit,  you've  done  tkii 
kindly,  cousin  Macintosh,  but  we're  na'  eoaf 
a  bagging,  d^e  see ;  here,  take  this  money  ii 
your  honde,  and  let  her  want  for  nought 
Mrs,  M,  You  may  depend  upon  my  care. 
Colin*  Ay,  ay,  I  ken'd  you  for  a  Madntoa 
at  once  ;*  I  am  na*  ajit  to  be  mistaken  in  any 
of  your  clan ;  and  'tis  a  comely  presence  tkat 
you  have;  troth  'tis  the  case  with  aw  of  yon; 
the  Macintoshes  are  a  very  personable  P^^' 

Mrs,  M,  Another  of  my  Scottish  cousias- 
Oh,  this  new  name  of  mine  is  a  most  tkriving 
invention ;  a  rare  device  to  book  in  customefs. 

[IxiL 

ScBNU  II.  —  A  Room  in  LoRB  ABBERvau'i 
House^ 

Enter  LoRU  Abbkryille,  foiiowed  bj  ieoer^ 
Servmis, 

Itord  A.  You  are  a  most  anreascnaUe  tel 
of  gentry  truly;  I  have  but  one  Scotdnta" 
in  my  family,  and  you  are  every  one  of  W 
cook,  valet,  butler,  up  in  arms  to  drive 
out  of  it. 

La  Jeu,  And  with  reason,  my  lord; 
sieur  Colin  is  a  grand  financier;  but  ke  ka> 
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a  little  of  what  we  call  la  maladie  du  pays; 
be  is  too  oeconomique;  it  is  not  for  the  credit 
of  mi  lord  An^lois  to  be  too  oeconomique. 
'  Lord  A.  I  tbink,  La  Jeunesse^  I  have  been 
at  some  pains  to  put  that  out  of  dispute;  but 
^t  you  gone  all  together,  and  send  the  fellow 
to  me ;  1  begin  to  oe  as  tirM  of  him  as  you 
arc.— [-Er^«/i^  Servants} — His  honesty  is  my 
reproach;  these  rascals  flatter  while  they  rob 
me :  it  angers  me  that  one,  who  has  no  stake, 
no  interest  in  my  fortune,  should  husband  it 
more  frugally  than  I  wh6  am  the  owner  and 
the  sufferer:  in  short,  he  is  the  glass  in  which 
I  see  myself,  and  the  reflection  tortures  me; 
my  ^ices  haye  deform^  me ;  gaming  has  made 
a  monster  of  me. 

^nttr  Colin. 
Come  hither,  Colin;  what  is  this  I  hear  of  you? 

Colin*  Saying  your  presence  I  should  guess 
a  pratty  many  lies;  Hwill  mostly  be  the  case 
when  companions  in  oflice  give  characters 
one  of  another. 

Lt9rd  A,  But  what  is  he  whom  nobody 
speaks  well  of?  You  are  given  up  on  all  hands. 

Colin.  And  so  must  truth  itsall,  when  the 
de*il  turns  historian. 

Lord  A,  \otL\t  been  applauded  for  your 
bluntness;  His  no  recommendation  to  me, 
Macleod;  nor  shall  I  part  from  all  my  family 
to  accommodate  your  spleen ;  from  the  stable- 
boy  to  my  own  valet,  Ihere^s  not  a  domestic 
in  this  house  gives  you  a  good  word. 

CoUn*  Nor  ever  will,  tifl  I  prefer  their  in- 
terest to  yours;  hungry  curs  will  bark:  but 
an  your  lordship  would  have  us  regale  our 
friends  below  stairs,  while  you  are  feasting 
yours  above,  gadzooks,  I  have  a  pratty  many 
countrymen  in  town,  with  better  appetites  than 
purses,  who  will  applaud  the  regulation. 

Lord  A,  *Tis  for  such  purses  and  such  ap- 
petites you  would  be  a  fit  provider;  His  for 
the  latitude  of  the  Highlands,  not  for  the 
meridian  of  London,  your  narrow  scale  of 
economy  is  laid  dow^n. 

Colin,  Economy  is  no  dis^ace;  Hi&  batter 
living  on  a  little,  than  oullivmg  a  great  deal. 

Lord  A,  Well,  sir,  you  may  be  honest,  but 
you  are  troublesome;  my  family  are  one  and 
all  in  arms  against  you ;  and  you  must  know, 
Colin  Macleod,  Fve  great  objection  to  a  re- 
bellion either  in  a  family  or  state,  whatever 
you  and  your  countrymen  may  think  of  the 
matter. 

Colin,  My  lord,  my  lord;  whan  you  have 
shad  ^)  the  blude  of  the  offenders,  it  is  na* 
generous  to  revive  the  offence:  as  for  mine 
awn  particular,  heaven  be  my  judge,  the  realm 
of  Eneland  does  na*  baud  a  heart  more  loyal 
than  the  one  I  strike  my  honde  upon. 

Enter  Doctor  Druid. 

Lord  A.  So,  doctor,  what's  the  news  with 
you? — Well,  Colin,  let  roe  hear  no  more  of 
these  complaints;  donH  be  so  considerate  of 
ine— and  hark'e,  if  you  was  not  quite  so  par- 
simoniQus  to  yourself,  your  appearance  would 
be  all  the  better. 

Colin.  Troth,  Fd  be  better  habited,  but  I 
cranna'  afford  it. 

Lord  A*  Aflbrd  it,  strrah?  Don*t  I  know 
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you  have  money  enough,  if  you  had  but  spirit 
to  make  use  of  it? 

Colin,  True;  but  I  fain  would  keep  a  little 
together,  dVe  see,  lest  you  should  not.  [Jliri^ 
x>r.  D,  'Plessing  upon  us,  how  the  man  prates 
and  {irattles!  *Twas  but  this  morning  he  was 
differing  and  disputing  truly  about  pedigrees 
and  antiquities,  though  I  can  count  forty  and 
four  generations  fr9m  the  grandmother  of  SL 
Winifred,  as  regularly  as  a  monk  can  tell 
his  beads. 

LordA^  Leave  your  generations  to  the  worms, 
doctor,  and  tell  me  if  you  carried  my  message 
to  Bridgemore — But  why  do  I  ask  that?  VVhen 
1  myself  am  come  from  putting  the  finishing 
hand  to  that  treaty :  and  really  if  young  women 
will  keep  companions  who  are  handsomer 
than  themselves,  they  mustn't  wonder  if  their 
lovers  go  astray. 

Dr.  2>.  Ah,  my  lord^  Apperville,  my  lord 
Apperville,  youVe  something  there  to  answer  for. 

Lord  A,  Preach  not,  good  sixty-five,  thy 
cold  continence  to  twenty-three;  the  stars  are 
in  my  debt  one  lucky  throw  at  least;  let  them 
bestow  miss  Aubrey,  and  I'll  cancel  all  that's 
past  l^A  Servant  delivers  a  Lei/er"]  What 
have  we  here? — From  Tyrrel  I  suppose — No, 
'tis  from  a  more  peaceable  quarter;  my  com- 
modious Mrs.  Macintosh.  [Jteads^^Chance 
has  thrown  in  my  way  a  girl,  thai  quite 
eclipses  your  miss  Somers:  come  to  me 
without  loss  of  time,  lest  the  bird  should 
be  on  the  wing, — What  shall  I  do?  I  have 
but  little  stomach  to  the  business.  Aubrey  is 
my  goddess,  and  'tis  downright  heresy  to 
follow  any  other.  ' 

Enter  another  Servant 
Serv,  My  lord,  a  person  without  says  he 
comes  wkh  a  recpmmendation  from  sir  Harry 
Gamble. 

Lord  A,  What  sort  of  a  person? 
Serv,  A  little  ugly  fellow:   I  belieVe  he'* 
a'  Jew. 

Lord  A,  That's  rifiht,  I  had  fprgot:  my  Jew 
is  fairly  jaded;  sir  llarry*s  probably  is  better 
trained;  so  let  me  see  him:  who  is  in  the 
antichamber? 

Serv,  There  are  several  persons  waiting  to 
speak  with  your  lordship;  they  have  called  a 
great  many  times. 

Lord  A,  Ay,  ay,  they  come  for  money;  he 
alone  comes  with  it;  therefisre  conduct  that 
little  ugly  fellow,  as  you  call  him,  to  my  closet, 
and  bid  those  other  people  call  again.  [Exit 
Servant^  Doctor,  if  any  of  my  particulars 
are  importunate  to  see  me,  don't  let/em  intei^ 
rupt  me  here ;  tell  'em  I'm  gone  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
intosh's; they'll  know  the  place,  and  my  bu- 
siness in  it  lExit. 

Dr,  D.  They  may  guess  that  without  the 
^ifl  of  divination  truly:  ah!  this  passion  is 
the  prejudice  of  education!  He  may  thank 
France  and  Italy  for  this :  I  would  have  carried 
him  through  Ingria,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia; 
through  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  Bulgaria,  Thrace ; 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Tis  a  chance  if  he  had  seen  a 
human  creature  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
travels. 

Enter  Ttrrxl. 
Tyr,  Doctor, Di|bfgp[t)^CiBO^I|gL^(nision; 
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where  U  lord  Abbenrille?   Hia  servants  deny 
him  to  me,  and  Fve  business  with  him  of  a 
pressing  sort. 
2>r.  1).  Business  indeed ! 
Tjrr,  Yes,  business,  sir:  I  beg  you  to  inform 
me  where  to  fmd  him. 

Dr,  D,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  you  are  one 
of  his  particulars,  therefore  I  tell  you,  he  is 
gone  to  Mrs.  Macintoshes;  a  commodious  sort 
of  a  pody,  who  follows  one  trade  in  her  shop, 
and  another  in  her  parlour. 

Tjrr,  Yes,  yes,  I  know  her  weli,  and  know 
his  business  there. 

Dr,  D.  Pleasure  is  all  bis  business:  I  take 
for  granted  he  finds  some  gratification  in  his 
visits  there. 

TjT,  Yes,  the  gratification  of  a  devil;  the 
pleasure  of  defacing  beauty  and  despoiling  in- 
nocence, of  planting  everlasting  misery  in  the 
human  heart  for  one  licentious,  transitory  joy : 
His  there  he  holds  bis  riots ;  thither  he  is  gone 
to  repeat  his  triumphs  over  my  unhappy 
Aubrey,  and  confirm  her  in  her  shame. 

Dr.  D,  Ay,  I  suppose  miss  Aubrey  is  the 
reiening  passion  now. 

Tyr.  Curs*d  be  his  passions,  withered  be 
his  powers!  Oh,  sir,  she  was  an  angel  once 
such  was  the  graceful  modesty  of  her  deport- 
ment, it  seemed  as  if  the  chastity,  which  now 
so  many  of  her  sex  throw  from  them,  centered 
all  with  her. 

Dr.  D.  Fve  told  too  much;  this  lad*s  as 
mad  as  he— Well,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  can  say  but 
little  in  the  case;  women  and  politics  I  never 
deal  in;  in  other  words,  I  abhor  cuckoldom, 
and  have  no  passion  for  the  pillory.  [JExit. 
Enter  Colin. 
Colin.  Gang  your  gait  for  an  old  smoke- 
dried  piece  of  goatVflesh.  [Shuls  the  Door 
Now  weVe  alone,  young  gentleman,  there^ 
foihething  for  your  private  reading. 

V  Delivers  a  Letter. 
7>r.  What  do  I  see?  Miss  Aubrey*s  hand! 
Why  does  she  write  to  me  ?  Distraction,  how 
this  rarJcs  my  heart. 

Colin,  Ay,  and  mine  too; — Ecod,  it  gave  it 
«ic  a  pull,  I  canna*  for  the  sol  of  me,  get  * 
back  into  its  place  again:  gude  truth,  you^il 
find  It  but  a  melancholy  tale. 

Trr.  l^Readsj  I  am  the  martjrr  of  em 
ticvident,  which  never  will  find  credit ;  under 
this  stroke,  I  ccuCt  conceal  a  wish  that  Mr. 
Tyrrel  would  not  give  me  up ;  but,  as  his 
single  opposition  to  the  worlcts  reproach 
migltt  be  as  dangerous  to  him,  as  it  must 
be  ineffectual  to  me,  I  earnestljr  advise  him 
io  forget  the  unfortunate  Augusta. 
What  am  I  to  conclude?  The  paper  looks 
like  innocence;  the  words  as  soft  as  modesty 
could  utter. — The  martyr  of  an  accident!  She 
calls  it  Occident;  why  that*s  no  crime.  Alas! 
it  might  be  accident  which  threw  temptation 
in  her  way,  hut  voluntary  guilt  which  yielded 
to  the  tempter;  of  him  she  makes  no  mention. 
Pray,  sir,  inform  me ;  you  have  seen  this  lady — 
Colin.  I  have. 

Tyr.  Discoursed  with  her — 
Colin.  I  have. 

Tfr.  In  that  discourse,  do  you  recollect  if 
she  named  lord  Abberville? 

Colin.  I  recollect  she  said  he  was  the  source 
of  her  misfortunes. 


say 


[Act  Ul. 
so  mach?  Tbal'i 


it  carries  a  damnM 
i*  take  his  fortune  to 


Tyr.  Ay,  did  she 
guilty  beyond  doubt. 

Colin.   YouVe  riffht; 
guilty  look:   1  would  n«' 
father  his  faults. 

Tfr.  Why  you  then  give  hira  up.  Ob! 
His  too  palpable!  But,  pray,  did  she  herself 
give  you  this  letter  for  me? 

Colin*  With  her  own  hondes;  gude  failk, 
the  heart  within  you  would  ha'  malted  to  hare 
seen  the  manner  of  it. 

Tjr.  That  aggravates  my  torture !-— Where 
was  it  you  left  her?  In  what  wretched  haU- 
talion  ? 

Colin.  Hoot!  no  disparagement  upon  her 
habitation;  there^s  nought  of  wretchcdnen 
about  it:  odzooks!  she's  with  a  lady  of  as  gude 
a  family! — But  you  mun  be  as  dose  as  wax, 
d*jre  see ;  ye  munna  mang  the  secret  to  my 
laird. 

Tjr.  Well,  well,  the  place— 
Colin.  Nay,  His  hard  by ;  a  cousin's  of  mine 
own;  a  comely,  courteous  woman  as  yon'd 
wish  to  commune  with;  one  Mrs.  Macintosh. 

Tfr.  'Sd«!ath!  that  confirms  it!  There,  sir, 
bring  me  no  more  letters:  whether  you're  dupe 
or  pander  in  this  business,  I  desire  never  to 
be  troubled  more.  \ExiL 
Colin.  Hoot!  what  the  fiend  possesses  too? 
What  time  o'the  moon  is  this?  The  la<rs  an 
errant  bedlamite.  There's  mischief  in  the  wind; 
and  this  same  laird  of  mine  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it:  gadxooks,  there  gois  maister  Mortimer; 
I'll  tell  him  aw  the  case,  and  take  his  counsel 
on  the  whole.  [Exit. 

ScBNB  III.— Mrs.  Macimtosh's  House. 
Enter  Mrs.  Macintosh  on  J*  Tyrrel. 
Mrs.M.  Well,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  you  must  and 
will  be  heard,  ^ou  must;  but  pray  be  short, 
my  time  is  precious. 

Tjr.  So  IS  my  peace  of  mind :  you've  got 
lady  in  your  house  has  taken  tJiat  from  mc 
I  never  shall  recover. 

Mrs.M.  What  is't  you  mean?  What  ladj 
have  I  in  my  house? 
Tfr.  Miss  Aubrev. 

Mrs.M.  Miss  Aubrey!  You  miatakej  I  never 
beard  the  name. 

Tfr.   Come,  you  and  I  have  long  been 
friends:  answer  me  truly,  does  not  Lord  Ab- 
berville visit  a  lady  here? 
Mrs.  M.  Well,  if  he  does,  what  then? 
Tfr.  Why  then  that  lady  baa  undone  me; 
she  has  broke  my  heart. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes;  but  her  name's  not  Aubrey; 
my  lord  calls  her  Somers. 

Tfr.  Let  my  lord  call  her  what  he  vrill, 
coin  what  new  name  he  pleases  to  elude  my 
search,  still  1  must  see  her. 

Mrs.M.  Why  you're  mad  sure  to  think  of 
such  a  thing;  I  thought  you  knew  me  better: 
violate  a  trust?  No,  no,  young  man,  tkall's 
not  my  principle;  you  see  no  lady  here. 
Why,  sure,  I've  not  maintained  an  hononrdi)* 
character  in  the  world  till  now,  to  malie  away 
with  it  at  last. 

Tfr,  If  you  suspect  me,  stay  and  be  present 
at  our  conference. 
Mrs.M.  Yes,  and  so  have  my  .lord  come  in 
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and  catch  us,-  and  a  tiUing-bout  ensue  betwixt 
you;  no,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  mine's  a  sober  wcll- 
cooitucted  family  :—Husby  as  I  Htc,  bere  comes 
jn^  lord:  dear  Tyrrel,  be  advised,  come  along 
with  me,  and  betake  yourself  out  of  bis  way. 

Tjr*  Na;  111  not  seek  a  quarrel  with  lord 
Abberville,  but  I  cannot  fly  from  bim :  go,  go, 
and  leave  us  to  each  otb<;r. 

[KriV  Mr3,  Macintosh* 

Enter  Lord  Abbervulb. 
Lord  A,  Tyrrel! — What  brings  you  here? 
This  is  no  place  of  meeting ;  if  youVe  any 
explanation  to  require  upon  miss  Aubrey's 
account,  come  to  my  bouse:  I  answer  nothing 
here. 

Tjr*  My  lord,  when  I'm  assured  miss  Aubrey 
is  in  this  house,  and  see  you  her  visitor,  I 
can  interpret  for  myself. 
Lord  A,  Miss  Aubrey  in  this  house !  Tou  rave, 
Tjr.  Come,  'lis  in  vain;  your  Scotchman 
told,  me  so;  your  Mrs.  Macintosh  herself  con- 
fessed it 

Lord  A*  Humph !  after  all,  Hwould  be  a 
lucky  hit,  should  this  be  true:  it  may  be  so. 

[Aside* 

Tjrr,  If  you  require  more  witnesses  to  what 
I  say,  here  comes  an  indisputable  one,  miss 
Aubrey  herself. 

Enter  Miss  Aubret. 

Aug,  Oh,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  this  is  generous  in- 
deed! lord  Abbervflle  here  too; — His  what  I 
dreaded.  You  nave  mischief  in  your  minds; 
but,  I  beseech  you,  leave  me  to  my  mis- 
fortunes, nor  cast  away  a  thought  upon  a 
wretch  like  me. 

Tjri',  Give  me  your  answer  first  to  these 
demands.  Have  you  been  wrongM  ?  Have  you 
an  accusation  to  prefer  agaiost  this  lord,  or 
do  you  acquit  him,  and  submit  with  patience 
to  your  situation? 

Jluff.  I  accuse  no  one ;  I  submit  with  patience ; 
I  am  content  to  be  the  only  sufferer  in  this 
business,  and  earnestly  entreat  you  to  desist 
from  any  altercation  with  lord  Abberville  on 
my  account 

Tjrr.  Fra  satisfied;  and  shall  religiously  obey 
you:  lord  Abberville,  I  ask  your  pardon  for 
this  interruption ;  I  never  shau  repeat  it  more. 

Aug.  But  are  you  going? 

Tjrr,  For  ever.  Dangerous  to  behold  you 
are;  therefore,  before  my  fond,  my  foolish 
heart  relapses  into  love,  Tli  seize  the  resolution 
of  the  moment,  and  bid  farewell  to  you  for 
ever.  [Exit 

Aug,  Astonishing! 

Lord  A,  There,  madam,  you  perceive  the 
love,  the  honour  of  that  gentleman. 

Aug.  Could  I  have  thought  this  of  him? 
Now  I'm  truly  wretched. 

Lord  A,  No,  madam,  if  my  purse,  my  per> 
son,  my  assiduous  ardent  love  can  fill  the 
gtacancy  his  falsehood  makes,  you've  had  no 
«:  dry  up  your  tears,  you've  yet  a  friend; 
jile  only  on  my  wishes. 
Aug,  Sof  my  lord,  no;  you*ve  made  me 
vrretdied,  guilty  you  shall  never  make  me. 

Lord  A,  Inexorable  girl,  will  nothing  move? 
Then  Fve  no  longer  any  terms  to  keep:  call 
to  mind  where  you  are:  in  a  house  where  I 
am  master;  surrounded  by  creatures  whom 


I  command;  your  champion  gives  you  up; 
resistance  is  in  vain;  if  you  refuse  my  favours, 
madam,  you  shall  feel  my  force. 

Aug.  VVhat  is't  you  mean,  my  lord? — 
Stand  oflf!  ^ 

Enter  Mortimer. 

3fort.  An  what  is  it  you  mean,  my  lord? 

Lord  A.  Mortimer!  Weath,  what  evil  genius 
conducted  you  hither? 

AforL  [Goes  to  the  Door]  Nay,  my  good 
friend,  come  in. 

Enter  Colik. 
This  honest  man  was  my  conductor:  while 
you,  lord  Abberville,  in  a  distinguish'd  rank 
are  openly  assaulting  innocence,  he,  in  his 
humble  post,  is  secretly  supporting  it — If  you 
come  under  that  description,  madam,  I  am 
your  defender;  if  not,  I  have  no  further  busi- 
ness here. 

Aug,  Why  should  I  urge  my  innocence? 
I  am  unfortunate,  I'm  poor;  your  nephew,  sir, 
will  tell  you  that  is  cause  stuBcient  for  aban- 
doning me. 

Lord  A.  This  grows  too  serioUs ;  I  scorn  to 
steal  that  from  yoa  half  my  fortune  could  not 
purchase.  I  believe  you  are  as  innocent  as 
heaven  first  form'd  you ;  and  to  convince  the 
world  in  what  esteem  I  hold  your  virtues, 
here,  before  Mortimer,  I  offer  you  my  hand, 
and  lay  my  title,  rank,  and  fortune  at  your  feet 

Aug.  No,  there  may  be  a  legal  prostitute 
as  well  as  a  licentious  one;  had  you  a  world 
to  give,  after  your  base  experiment,  you  can- 
not offer  any  thing  that  I  shall  take.  You 
ma3r  find  others  less  exceptions;  but  in  a  noble 
family,  though  stripped  of  fortune,  ,  there,  will 
still  be  pride. 

^  Lord  A.  I  see  my  fate;  I  see  a  preposses- 
sion in  your  heart  too  slrongfor  jne  to  shake; 
I  plainly  perceive  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  dm  offend 
with  more  impunity  than  I  can.;  howeiwr, 
Monimer,  you  are  a  man  of  honour:  I  resign 
miss  Aubrey  into  your  hands  for  the  present, 
and  shall  expect  you  will  avail  yourself  of  ho 
unfair  advantages  over  roe.  —  Macleod,  I  find 
miss  Aubrey  is  to  thank  you  for  this  season- 
able visit  of  Mr,  Mortimer^  [Exit, 

JIfort.  Come,  madam,  you  are  now  my  ward ; 
Bridgemore  must  struggle  hard  to  get  you 
back  again. 

Aug,  Sir! — Mr.  Mortimer!  You'W  pardon 
me,  but  must  I  think  you  serious?  U  what 
"ou  now  propose  is  meant  in  kindness  to  me, 

must  say  the  world  has  not  done  justice*  tp 
your  character:  I  have  been  taught  to  look 
upon  you  as  no  friend  to  our  Sex  in  particular. 


■^Rmil 


Mort.  Nor  am  I ;  your  sex  have  broke,treaty 
with  us,  pass'd  the  bounds  betwixt  us^  forc'd 
into  our  very  taverns,  and  from  being*  once 
the  glory  of  my  country  are  become  its  shame, 
Aug.  But  all  have  not  done  this— 
Mort.  Nor  am  I  then  at  enmity  with  all: 
a  virtuous  individual  it  of  no  sex,  no  country. 

CoZi/i.  No  country?  Hoot!  A  true  North 
Briton  will  give  up  his  viitue  afore  his  country 
at  any  time. 

Aug,  Tes,  and  I  think  it  was  a  partiality  to 
your,  countiy,  rather  than  to  virtue,  which 
determin'd  you  to  put  me  uito^  this  house. 
Colin.  De'lltake^^^^NAWM^ytindrcd 
49 
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[Act  IV. 


with  roe,  if  I  knew  ouf^ht  about  the  house, 
more  than  the  name  of  Macintosh  upon  the 
door. 

MorL  Time  will  dear  all  things  up:  a  ge- 
neral misconception  is  gone  forth ;  my  nephew, 
I  perceive,  has  fallen  under  it  As  for  poor 
Colin,  his  design  in  bringing  you  hither  was 
more  than  innocent,  depend  upon  it,  it  was 
noble ;  I  have  heard  his  /Story,  and  at  my  re- 
quest he  brings  me  here :  commit  yourself 
therefore  to  my  protection,  and  rely  upon  my 
justice. 

Aug,  How  shall  I  answer  you?  Your  gene- 
,  roaity  oVrwhelms  me. 

MorL  I  generous !  No,  I  am  a  mere  volup- 
tuary; I  study  luxury  by  principle,  and  am  as 
sensual  on  the  side  of  virtue,  as  Abberville, 
or  any  other  fashiona^e  rake,  on  that  of  vice. 
Colin,  you'll  settle  matters  with  your  coun- 
trywoman, and  come  to  us  at  my  house. 

{Exeunt 

Colin.  My  countrywoman!  The  fiend  a  bit! 
I  never  will  believe  she  has  a  drop  of  Scottish 
blude  in  aw  her  composition ;  as  I  shall  an- 
swer I  never  blushM  before  for  any  of  the  na- 
me: there  must  be  something  spurious  in  her 

fenealogy:  Til  hate  a  little  serious  talk  with 
er  on  that;  I've  got  the  pedigree  of  the  Mac- 
intoshes at  my  fingers  ends  ,  and  if  there's 
e'er  a  flaw  in  her  descent  Wizt  this  and  Noah, 

fadzooks,  I'll  wager  a  hundred  pounds  I  prove 
er  au  impostor.  ]jExiL 

ACT  ^v^ 

.  SCBlfS  FiSHSTRBBT-HILL. 

Enter  Al!EHET. 
Auh,  If  Bridgemr>re  hasTi"^  shifted  his  abode, 
|hat  U  the  house  {  'twas  lb«re  that  eighteen 

Jtirt  9^0  I  lost  ft  wife»  and  lefl  an  infant 
augkter.  All-db^osimg  Providence,  who  hast 
a'd  me  to  thu  hour,  and  through  innu- 
ile  toils  and  d$pj|er»  led  me  back  Xm  this 
^  spot,  can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  JL  ap 
proacbll  with  an  anvoui^  aching  heart,  un 
ceiisui  «i5  I  am  if  1  have  ^liJI  a  child  or  not? 
V\^h.it  shall  I  ilo?  if  my  Augusta's  lost,  'twere 
better  I  aboiild  never  enter  those  ill-omen'd 
doors:  if  fbc  survives,  how  shall  I  disclose 
mysfill,  an^  her  she  hasctijl  a  father?  Oh, 
that  unitown  and  unptrceit'd^  I  could  but  patch 
f  A  "K^l  of  her,  gase  tUl  I'd  gratified  my  long- 
ing, till  tMf  throbbing  might  abate !  fll 
•m&k  Ibe  dp^^  |i8,Mii^o%  comes  out,  that 
1  way  ipea&4&.     •  [Steps  (tside. 

Colin.  The  minrijjn  ti^lil  upon  this  Fish- 
5lrtcuMlli  %viiertvt-i  it  may  be:  I  would  it  had 
na'  got  Its  name  for  nought,')  that  I  might 
fairly  imalM)  it  out^  for  1  am  clear  bewal- 
dflrf»')  Johnn^r  Groat'j  house  would  as  Soon 
be  found  3s  this  s^me  Bradgemore's.  One 
^les,  turn  o*thi«  hoade,  one  o'lhat,  and  t'other 
ttares  and  grins  forsooth  because  I  hanna'  got 
the  modern  gabble  on  my  tongue,  but  speak 
the  language  in  its  atincient  purity.  Hoot! 
this  mon  seems  of  a  batter  sort,  and  perad- 
venture  would  concede  an  answer.  Speed 
you,  gentleman,  I  pray  you  whnch  way  leads 
to  FiAstreet-hill. 
I)  NolUag.      •)  Sm«ir.      5)  Btwildcnd. 


Aub.  You  are  there  already;  this  U  Tufa- 
street-^  ilL 

Colin,  Gadiooks !  and  that's  the  reisoa  I 
could  find  it  na'  where  alse.  Ken  yon  ote 
Bradgemore's,  may  I  ask? 

j4ub.  He  had  us'd  to  live  in  yonder  kotue 
with  the  great  gates;  but  it  is  many  yean 
since  I  have  been  in  England. 

Colin.  I'faitb,  you  need  na'  tell  me  that;  I 
apprehend  as  much  from  your  civility. 

jiub.  Give  me  leave  now  in  my  turn  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Colin,  With  aw  my  heart;  you  hare  gmk 
right;  you  may  interrogate  me  frcfly. 

Aub,  You  are  acquainted  with  this  Bndg^ 
more — 

Colin.  I  "am. 

jiub.  And  with  his  family  — 
Colin.  I  am. 

u4ub.  And  what  does  it  consist  of? 
Colin,  Troth,  of  a  spouse  and  daughter. 
j4ub.  Are  they  all? 

Colin,  Ay,  and  enough  in  aw  gude  reaioo;: 
the  de'il,  sir,  ia  his  vengeance  need  na'  ati 
a  third. 

Aub.  But  to  be  serious ;  tell  me,  I  beseeck 
you,  do  you  know  of  no  one  else  in  Mr.  firiii- 
gemore's  family, 
'  Colin,  Of  none. 

Aub.  What  do  I  hear?  Pray  recollect  your- 
self:  you  don't  seem  to  know  his  house ;  per- 
haps you  are  not  well  acquainted  with  bii 
family. 

Colin,  Aw  that  he  owns  I  know;  what  bas^ 
begotten  brats  he  may  have  sculking  up  ao^ 
down  in  holes  and  comers,  troth,  I  can  t  pre- 
tend to  say. — These  city  cattle  sometimes  wS 
break  pasture. 

Aub,  You  misconceive  me,  honest  fiiew!: 
has  po  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Anbrej 
come  within  your  knowledge? 

Colin.  Ay,  ay,  poor  lassie,  she  once  M 
with  Bradgemore;  the  worse  luck  hcr's,  bil 
that  is  over;  she  has  got  her  liberty  ;  she's  hot 
releas'd. 

Aub.  I  understand  you — She  is  dead. 
Colin,  pead!  Heaven  forefend!  Ao  Jo» 
would  give  me  time,  i  would  ha',  told  j«i 
she's  released  firom  yon  fat  fellow's  tvraDnn: 
na'  more:  out  on  him,  filthy  porpoise^  awlk 
bowels  in  his  belly,  though  he  has  gat  ga^ 
store,  dunna'  contain  one  grain  of  pity:  troth* 
Mrith  his  gude  will  she  might  ha'  starr'd  ao^ 
perish'd  in  the  streets. 

Aub,  What  isH  you  tell  me?  In  the  sane 
breath  you  bring  my  hopes  to  life  and  mtf^ 
der  them  again. — Starved  in  the  streets!  I 
thought  she  had  an  affluent  fortune. 

Colin,  In  virtue,  sir,  nought  else;  and  th4 
will  not  pass  current  for  a  dinner.  TiwAi, 
and  I  mysall,  by  heaven's  gude  prondese^ 
had  na*  stapt  in  upon  the  very  nick  of 
my  life  upon't  she  had  been  lost.  ^ 

Aub.  Come  to  my  arms  then, 
thou  art,  and  wonder  not,  for  thou  hast 
my  daughter. 

Colin.  Daughter!  Gadzoob,  you  mahe^J 
heart  jump  to  my  laps     for  joy.    Are  T«i 
miss  Aubrey*s  father? 
Aub,  1  am  her  father. 
Colin.  An  if  I'd  found  .mine.  ,^wn  I  cooM 
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nji*  been  more  happj*  Wall,  wall,  I  hope 
you*Il  merit  your  gadt  fortune;  by  my  sol 

iQjuVe  got  an  angel  of  a  cbild  —  But  where 
ave  you  been  buried  aw  tbe  while?  for  we 
heii^sv  d  you  dead. 

^ftb.  xou  shall  hear  all  ray  story,  but  this 
is  DO  fit  place  to  tell  it  in:  satisfy  roe  first  if 
my  poor  child  is  safe. 

Colin.  Fear  nought,  she*s  safe  with  maister 
Mortimer;  I  laft  her  but  this  moment 
^ub.  VVho  is  Mr.  Mortimer? 
Colin.  Why,  maister  Mortimer  is  one  who 
doe^i  a  thousand  noble  acts  without  the  credit 
of  one;  his  tongue  wounds  and  his  heart  ma- 
kes whole;  he  must  be  known  and  not  de- 
scribed :  an  you  will  bait  awhile  in  yonder  ta- 
vern till  [  come  from  Bradgemore\  Fll  ac-, 
company  you  to  where  your  daughter  is. 
^dub.  Agreed!  I  fear  Fve  been  mistaken  in 
«Uns  Bridgemore;  three  years  aeo  I  consigned 
to  him  a  cargo  of  great  value  from  Scander- 
oon;  if  he  has  roboM  me — but  till  IVe  seen 
my  daaght<;r,  FU  suspend  my  inquiry.  Step 
with  me  into'yotider  tavern,  there  weMl  con- 
cert the  means  of  bringing  Bridgemqre  to  an 
interview  at  Mr.  MortimerVi.    Come,  my  good 
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benefactor,  how  fortunate  was 
I  long  to  know  to  whom  1  owe 


leetio^ 
this  happi- 
ness. "  [Exeunt. 

ScEKE  IL — A  Counting-house  belonging  to 

BaiDfiEMORB. 

Enter  Bridge  MORE  and  Napthali. 

Bridge.  And  so,  friend  Napthali,  lord  Ab- 
berville  has  had  another  tumble. 

Naptli.  A  damn*d  one. 

Bridge.  Tm  glad  on*t;  this  will  wring  his 
fine,  high,  pamperM  carcass  to  the  quick. 

Napth.  r.aith,  he  flings  and  winces  so,  I 
tremble  to  come  near  $  he  look  as  dark  as  In- 
dia-slock upon  a  settling  day. 

Bridge.  Ay,  ay,  the  dice  are  little  weapons, 
but  they  make  deep  wounds:  what  between 
those  that  win  and  us  that  lend,  he  bleeds  at 
both  arms.    These  are  the  boftds. 

Napth.  Take  Vm:  this  is  a  memorandum 
of  the  premium  on  five  thousand,  and  this  the 
private  contract  for  extraordinary  interest. 

5 Gives  several  Papers. 
,  ^  ,  friend  Napthali!  The 
bonds  give  legal  interest,  and  this  doubles  it. 
There,  there,  lie  by  and  breed.  [Puts  them 
bj]  But  harkVme!  Hast  brought  the  abstract 
of  the  sale  of  the  Neptune*s  cargo? 
Napth.  Aubrey's  consignment  you  mean. 
Bridge.  The  same;  but  mum!  That's  be- 
tween you  and  me :  close,  dose,  my ,  little 
Napdiali. 

Napth.  A  broker  and  betray  his  principal! 
That's  not  my  vay;  there  is  no  senses  in  that 
Here  I  have  make  out  your  account;  'tis  var 
coot  bargain  I  have  make,  considering  dia- 
mond is  a  drug. 

Bridge.  Why  this  tells  well;  it  mounU; 
the  raw  silk  was  old  gold;  the  carpeting  and 
cottons  not  amiss;  and  whuh!  the  rhubarb! 

Napth,  Ah,  sir,  hut  vat  is  that?  —  Look  at 
tbe  coflee! 

Bridge,  Politics  account  for  that;  while 
newspapers  bear  price,  coffee  will  hold  its 
own.  This  rupture  with  the  Russians  was  in 
om*  favour  here. 


NapOu  Ay,  ay^  a  charming  stroke :  war  is 
a  var  ^oot  thing;  and  then  the  plague;  a  bless- 
ed circumstance ,  tank  heaven ;  a  blessed  cir* 
cumstance,  coot  seven  per  cent* 

Bridge,  Let  me  see ;  altogether  'tis  a  thump- 
ing sum:  it  netted  forty  thousand:  where's  the 
consciense,  Napthali,  that  wouldn't  strain  a 
point  for  foiHy  thousand  pounds? 

Napth  Oh,  'tis  all  fair  in  the  vay  of  trade ; 
you  could  not  strike  a  jury  out  of  Jonathan's 
that  wouldn't  acquit  you.  Well,  Mr.  Bridge- 
more,  any  thing  more  in  my  vay? 

Bridge.  Nothing  at  present.  Did  you  call 
at  Lloyd's? 

JNapth.  Odsol  well  recollected!  Tbe  Sea- 
horse is  arrived  from  Scanderoon,  she  that  had 
such  high  insurances  upon  her. 

Bridge.  What  d'ye  hear?  What  passengers 
come  in  her?  Is  she  at  Stangate-creek  ? 

Napth.  No,  in  the  pool^  she  brought  dean 
bills  of  health  from  Leghorn. 

Bridge.  Go,  go;  you  have  given  me  an 
ague-fit;  the  name  of  Scanderoon  sets  all  my 
teeth  a  chattering.  [ExitNapth.'\  Well,  would 
it  had  been  possible  to  have  kept  my  secret 
from  that  fellow — ^The  Seahorse  come  at  last! 
— Why  be  it  so. — What  ails  me;  what  pos- 
sesses me?  If  she  brings  news  of  Aubrey's 
death,  I'm  a  whole  man ;  ay,  and-  a  warm  one 
too. — How  now;  who's  there? 

Enter  Colin. 
Colin.  Cawdie  Macleod,  a  ragged  Highlan- 
der, so  please  you,  a  wratched  gaelly*)  under 
favour  of  your  raverence,  na'  better. 

Bridge,  I  recollect  you  now  for  one  of  my 
lord  Abberyille's  retinue — Well,  you  have  some 
inquiries  to  make  about  miss  Aubrey. 

Colin.  £cod,  you  are  close  upon  tbe  mark. 
.  Bridge.  I  guest  as  much;  but  s!ie  is  gone 
from  hence,  and  you  may  follow. 

Colin.  Out  on  thee,  ragamuflin;  an  'I'^^fere' 
not  bound  to  secrecy,  Td  gee  the  sic  a  pill 
should  lead  that  weam  of  Ihiae  the  de'il  a 
dance.  '  [Aside. 

Bridge.  No,  master  Colia,  your  Scotch  po- 
licy will  stand  you  in  no  stead  this  Curn. 

Colin.  Then  I'll  forswear  my  cotintry — 
Well,  you  wuU  na'  have  my  message  then,  I 
mun  ganj;  bock  to  maister  Mortimer,  and  tell 
the  Turkish  trader  you'll  na'  see  him. 

Bridge.  Hold,  hold!  what  trader  do  you 
speak  of? 

Collk.  Of  one  that's  com'd  a  passenger  from 
Scanderoon,  aboard  the  what  d'ye  call  the 
vesiel — the  Seahorse,  I  take  it. 

Bridge.  What,  who?  It  is  not  Aubrey. 
Colin.  Gude  faith,  I  would  it  was — the  mon 
is  dead. 

Bridge.  Which  man  is  dead ;  the  passen- 
ger or  Aubrey? 

Colin.  Hoot!  can't  you  think  *tis  Aubrev?— 
By  your  leave,  truth,  awhile;  you  will  na' 
take  it  much  to  heart,  an  I  make  use  of  fal- 
sehood to  detect  itsall.  [Aside. 

Bridge.  I'll  go  to  Mr.  Mortimer's;  IH  go 
with  all  my  heart.  Give  me  your  hand ;  I  ask 
your  pardon  heartily,  my  honest  friend — and 
so  he*s  dead,  you  say — ^you're  sure  he  is  dead 
— pray,  what  distemper  did  he  die  of? 

Colin.  When  a  mon's  in  his  grave,  what 
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matters   wbuch   distemper  laid   him  there, 

Bridge.   Thai's  true,  that's   true  enough. 
Pray  you  sit  down;  III  just  run  up  and  tell 
my  wife  and  daughter — Zooks !    suppose  I 
brought  them  with  me;  will  they  meet  a  wel 
come,  think  you? 

Co/i/i.  Ay,  sic  a  one  as  you  donH  look  for, 
lake  my  word. 

Bridge,  Fra  a  new  man;  I  walk  upon  the 
air.  \Exit  hastily, 

Colin.  Ecody  the  project  takes ;  I  drew  for 
the  cock  bird,  and  have  taken  the  whole  covey. 

Enter  Napthall,  hctsUly, 

Napdi,  Odds  my  life,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  ] 
forgot — Who's  there? — that  devil  Scotchman. 

Colin.  Hold,  hold !  friend  Napthali ;  you  aud 
I  munna  part;  you  must  keep  pace  wi'  me 
to  maister  Mortimer^s. 

Napth,  To  Mr,  Mortimer's?  Impossible 
why  I  must  be  Bank,  sir,  I  must  be  at  Jo- 
nathan's: Tve  forty  bargains  to  setlle.  I  shall 
have  half  theCofTee-house  on  my  back.  Would 
you  make  me  a  lame  ^)  duck? 

CoUn^  Duck,  or  no  duck,  ecod,  sir,  yon 
must  travel.  [Drags  him  out. 

Enter  Lvcinda 
Lmc.  Hey-day!  I  never  saw  the  like  before; 
1  can't  think  what  possesses  my  father;  he's 
intoxicated;  auiet  beside  himself  with  this  con- 
firmation of  nfr.  Aubrey's  death  :  for  my  part, 
I  derive  no  particular  gratification  from  it ;  so 
that  Augusta  had  but  one  lover  I^ss,  1  care 
not  if  she  had  forty  fathers  living Tyrrcl's 
the  man  of  her  heart,  and  in  truth  he  is  an 
object  worthy  any  woman's  preference;  If  1 
could  draw  him  from  her  'twould  be  full  re- 
taliation for  lord  Abberville — I'll  go  to  Mortis 
nier'a;  'tis  an  untoward  visit;  but  I'll  go  there. 

Enter  Bridgbmore. 
Bridge.  Come,  bustle,  daughter,  bustle;  get 
your  cloak  on,  the  coach  will  be  here  imme 
diately:  but  where's  my  Scotchman?  I  forgot 
lo  ask  the  stranger's  name.       [Exit  Jiastily. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bridgemore. 

Mrs*S.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself,  my 
dear?  Come,  are  you  ready?  Your  father's 
iVantic  with  impatience. 

Luc  I  follow  you — Now,  Aubrey,  'lis  my 
turn.  [Exeunt, 

ScBJtt  III.— Mortimer's  Library. 
Enter  Mortimer  €ind  Tyrrel. 

Mort'  Never  tell  me,  you've  acted  like 
giddy  hot  young  man ;  put  a  few  hear-say 
circumstances  together,  shook  *em  in  an  empty 
noddle,  and  so  produced  a  compound  of  non- 
sense and  suspicion. 

IVr.  I  plainly  see  Tve  judg'd  too  hastily, 

mort.  Judg'd!  pooh,  I  would  not  give 
rush  for  such  a  judge:  a  magpie  in  a  cai 
that  chatters  out  whore  to  every  woman  that 
^oes  by,  will  be  as  oAen  right  as  you,  and 
|Udge  as  wisely:  never  talk  to  me  of  judging 
others,  till  you^ve  condemn'd  yourself. 

Tyr.  I  do  condemn  myself;  and  !f  miss  Au- 
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brey  does  nol^'sSgn  my  pardon,  1  am  dispc^d 
not  only  to  condemn,  but  execute. 

Mori,  Away  then,  and  throw  yourself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  court;  it  is  the  fate  of  bung- 
lers to  be  asking  pardon. 

Enter  Coun. 
Colin.  Bless  you,  gude  maister  Mortimer,  I 
hanna'  slept  in  your  commission:  yon  fat  fel- 
low upon  Fishstreet-hill  is  on  his  march  wi(b 
bag  and  baggage. 


More.  V^Kat  mean  you?  Does  he  bring 
his  wife  with  him? 

Colin.  Troth  does  he,  and  his  daughter  too ; 
the  plot  is  thick'ning  you  mun  know  apace, 
and  yon  same  buuard  canna*  spy  it  out 
Mort  What  plot  is  thick'ning? 
Colin.  Zooks,mdn,  you  shall  heboid  as  pretty 
a  discovery,  come  the  time,  as  ever  your  ejM 
look'd  upon;  but  aw  things  in  their  course;  I* 
mun  gan^  home  the  whilst,  but  Til  be  quickly 
hock  agam,  d'ye  see. 

MorL  Do  so,  my  friend;  and  hark*e,  tell 
your  lord  I  beg  half  an  hour's  conversation 
with  him,  when  and  where  he  pleases. 

Colin.  I  shall  do  that;  but  you  mun  know, 
while  I  was  on  my  way,  I  cross'd  upon  a 
gentleman  of  no  vulgar  presence,  and  consi- 
dering he  has  sojourned  for  a  pretty  many 
years  with  none  but  such  as  w**  denominate 
barbarians,  as  courteous  in  his  manners  as 
your  heart  could  wish. 

Mort.  Why  that  accounts  for  it.  Well, 
what  of  hiitfr 

Colin.  With  your  leave,  maister  Mortimer, 
he'll  tell  you  his  own  errand :  troth,  he  wull'd^) 
me  introduce  him  to  you:  he's  withoat. 
Mort.  Admit  him, 

Colin.  Oude  faith,  he  has  done  that  ht 
himsall;  he's  not  habituated  to  our  ceremo- 
nies. Maister  Mortimer,  I  pray  heaven  take 
you  to  its  holy  keeping  till  I  see  you  a^ic 

Enter  AuBrbt. 

Aub.  Sir,  your  most  humble  serraot  Can 
you  forgive  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger? 

MorL  A  stranger,  sir,  is  welcome:  I  cannot 
always  say  as  much  to  an  acquaintance. 

jiub.  I  plainly  see  your  experience  of  man- 
kind by  the  value  you  put  upon  them. 

Mort,  True,  sir;  Fve  visited  the  worid  from 
arctic  to  ecliptic,  as  a  surffeon  does  an  hos- 
pital, and  find  all  men  sick  of  some  distem- 
per :  the  impertinent  part  of  mankind  are  so 
bus),  the  busy  so  impertinent,  and  both'  so 
incurably  addicted  to  lying,  cheating,  and  be- 
traying, that  their  case  is  desperate:  no  coi^ 
rosive  ean  eat  deep  enough  to  bottom  the  cor- 
ruption. 

Aub.  Well,  sir,  with  such  good  store  of 
mental  provision  about  you,  you  may  stand 
out  a  siege  against  society;  your  hooks  are 
companions  you  never  can  be  tir'd  of. 

MorL  Why  truly  their  company  is  more 
tolerable  than  that  of  their  authors  would  be; 
I  can  bear  them  on  my  shelves,  thoogfa  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  impertinent  pup- 
pies who  wrote  them:  however,  sir,  I  can 
quarrel  with  my  books  too.  when  thev  offend 
my  virtue  or  my  reafon^^Bnt  IVb  taking  «p 
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yoar  lime;  the  honest  Scotchman,  who  an 
aouncM  you,  told  me  you  had  something  of 
importance  to  communicate  to  me. 

jiud.  I  have:  Vm  told  I  am  your  debtor, 
and  1  came  with  a  design  to  pay  you  down 
such  thanks  as  your  benevolence  well  merits ; 
but  I  perceive .  already  you  are  one,  whom 
great  professions  would  annoy,  whose  prin- 
ciple IS  virtue,  and  whose  retribution  rises 
from  within. 

Mori.  Pray,  sir,  no  more  of  this;  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  request,  propose  it:  IM  ra- 
ther much  be  told  what  I  may  do  for  you, 
than  reminded  of  what  I  may  have  done. 

Aiib.  1  readily  believe  you>  and  according 
to  your  humour  will  address  you:  I  own  you 
may  confer  a  benefit  upon  mei  Ws  in  your 
power,  Mr.  Mbrtimcr,  to  make  me  happiest 
of  all  mankind. 

Mori,  Give  me  your  hand;  why  now  you 
speak 'good  sense;  ]  like  this  well:  let  us  do 
good,  sir,  and  not  talk  about  iv.  show  me  but 
DOW  I  may  give  happiness  to  you,  with  in- 
nocence to  myself,  and  I  shall  be  the  person 
under  obligation. 

yiud.  This,  then  it  is;  you 
person  under  your  protec|;jon, 
name  of  Aubrey — 

Mart  I  have. 

Au6.  Resign  her  to  my  care. 

Mori,  Sirl 

And.  Put  her  into  my  hands:  I  am  rich,  sir, 
I  can  support  her. 

MorL  lOuVe  insolent,  or  grossly  ignorant, 
to  think  I  would  betray  a  trust,  a  sacred  trust: 
she  is  a  wa.  J  of  virtue;  *tis  from  want,  *tis 
from  oppression,  I  protect  miss  Aubrey — who 
are  you,  that  think  to  make  a  traitor  of  me? 

A'ub,  Your  zeal  does  honour  to  you;  yet 
if  you  persist  in  it,  and  spite  of  my  protest 
hold  out,  your  constancy  will  be  no  /  virtue ; 
it  must  take  another  name. 

Mori,  What  other  name,  and  why?  Throw 
off  youn  mystery,  and  tell  me  why. 

AMib,  Because — 

Mori,  Ay,  let  us  hear  your  cause, 
Aub,  Because  I  am  her  father. 
Mori,  Do  I  live? 

Aub,  Yes,  in  my  heart,  while  I  have  life  or 
memory;  that  dear  injurM  girl,  whom  you  so 
honourably  protect,  is  my  daughter.  The 
overflowings  of  a  father's  heart  bless  and  re- 
ward you!  You  whom  I  know  not,  and  that 
poor  Highlander,  out  of  his  small  pittance, 
have  under  Providence  preserved  my  child; 
whilst  Bridgemore,  whom  1  raised  from  penury 
and  trusted  with  the  earnings  of  my  travel^ 
has  abandoned  and  defrauded  her. 

Mori,  O  mother  nature,  thou'It  compel  me 
to  forswear  thee. 

Aub,  Ah,  sir,  you  feel  the  villany  of  man 
in  every  vein;  I  am  more  practised,  and  be- 
hold it  only  with  a  sigh :  Colin  and  I  have 
bid  a.iittle  jplot  to  draw  this  Bridgemore  hi- 
ther; fie  believes  me  dead,  and  thinks  he  is 
to  meet  a  person  at  your  house,  who  can  re- 
late pa^iculars  of  my  death;  in  which  case 
it  is  dear  he  means  to  sink  a  capital  consign- 
ment I  sent  him  about  three  years  since,  and 
turn  my  daughter  on  the  world. 

Mori.  WeU,  let  him  come;  next  to  the  sa- 
tuiaction  I  receive  in  the  prosperity  of  an 
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^honest  man,  I  am  best  pleased  with  the  con- 
fusion of  a  rascal. 

Enier  Ttiulbl,  hasiiij  . 
Tyr,  Dear  uncle,  on  my  knees — what  am  1 


doing  r 

Mori,  You  thought  I  was  alone. 
Tyr,  1  did. 

Mori,  And  what  had  you  to  tell  roe  in  such 
haste  ? 

Tjrr,  I  had  a  petition  to  prefer,  on  which 
my  happiness  in  life  depends. 

Aab,  1  beg  I  may  retire:  I  interrupt  you. 

Mori.  B}'  no  means:  I  desire  you  will  not 
stir;  let  him  make  his  request;  if  it  is  not  fit 
for  you  to  hear,  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  grant. 
Speak  out:  nay,  never  hesitate. 

Tjr,  What  can  I  ask  of  you  but  to  con- 
firm my  hopes,  and  make  miss  Aubrey  mine? 

Mori,  Was  ever  the  like  heard?  Pray  whence 
do  you  derive  pretensions  to  miss  Aubrey? 
Tell  me  in  presence  of  this  gentleman. 

Tjrr,  Not  from  my  own  deservings,  I  con- 
fess; yet,  if  an  ardent,  firm,  disinterested  pas- 
sion, sanctified  by  her  consent,  can  recom- 
mend mc,  I  am  not  without  some  title. 

Mori.  Look  you  there  now :  this  fellow  you 
shall  know,  sir,  is  my* nephew;  my  sister's 
son;  a  child  of  fortune. — Hark'e,  with  what 
face  do  you  talk  of  love,  who  are  not  wortli 
a  groat? 

Tjrr,  You  have  allow'd  me,  sir,  to'  talk  of 
love;  openly,  beneath  your  eye,  I  have  soli- 
cited miss  Aubrey's  consent  and  gain'd  it;  as 
for  my  poverty,  in  that  I  glory,  tor  therein  I 
resemble  her  whom  I  adore ;  and  I  should  hope, 
though  fortune  has  not  favourVl  us,  we  have 
not  lost  our  title  to  the  rigfits  of  nature. 

Mori.  Pooh!  the  rights  of  nature!  While 
you  enjoy  it's  rights,  how  will  you  both  pro- 
vide against  its  wants? 

Tjr,  Your  bounty  hitherto  has  let  me  feeJ 
no  wants;  and  should  it  be  yo^r  pleasure  to 
withdraw  it,  thanks  to  Proviclencc,  the  wofJd 
is  not  so  scantily  provided  but  it  can  give  to 
honest  industry  a  daily  dinner, 

Mori,  Fine  words!  But  V\\  appeal  to  this 
good  gentleman;  let  him  decide  betwixt  us. 

Aub.  In  truth,  young  gentleman,  your  uncle 
has  good  reason  on  his  side;  and  was  I  he„ 
I  never  would  consent  to  your  alliance  with 
miss  Aubrey,  till  she  brought  a  fortune  large 
enough  to  keep  you  both. 

Tjr,  These  are  your  maxims  IVe  no  doubt; 
they  only  prove  to  me  that  you  love  money 
more  than  beauty,  generosity,  or  honour. 

Aub.  But  is  your  lady  in  possession  of  all 
thes^?  Let  me  be  made  acquainted  with  her, 
and  perhaps  I  may  come  over  to  your  sen- 
timents. 

MorL  Ay,  Frank,  go  fetch  yow  girl,  and 
let  my  friend  here  see  her;  Fra  in  earnest. 
Upon  my  honour,  nephew,  till  you've  gainM 
this  gentleman's  consent,  you  never  can  have 
mine;  so  go  your  ways,  and  let  us  see  if  you 
have  interest  enough  to  bring  her  hither. 

Tjrr.  Oh!  if  my  fate  depends  upon  hei- 
loolcs,  they  must  be  iron  hearts  that  can  with- 
stand 'em.  [ExiL 

Aub.  The  manly  and  disinterested  passion 
of  this  youth,  while  it  prepossesses  me  strongfy 
in  hia.niYottr,  gives  an  assurance  of  a  virti^ 
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ous  conduct  in  my  cbilJ:  indeed,  sir,  I  am 
greatly  taken  with  your  nephew. 

Mor/.  Thank  beaten,  the  boy  as  yet  lias 
never  made  me  blush;  and,  if  he  holds  his 
course,  he  may  take  one  half  of  my  fortune 
now,  and  t^otlier  at  my  death— But  see,  sir, 
here  }our  daughter  comes. 

lie-cnier  Tykiiel,  introducing  Miss  Aubrey. 

Tjr.  You  are  obeyed;  you  see  the  lady, 
and  you\-e  nothing  now  to  wonder  at,  but 
my  presumption. 

Aiib,'^o  wonder  at!  I  do  behold  a  won- 
der! *Tis  her  mother^s  image!  Gracious  Pro- 
vidence, this  is  too  much! 

Mort,  XoM  will  alarm  her;  your  disorder 
IS  too  \isible. 

Auh,  I  cannot  speak  to  her;  I  pray  you  let 
me  hear  her  voice. 

Aug.  Why  am  I  sent  for?  Is  your  uncle 
angry?    Hdw  have  I  offended ?— 

Aub.  Hush,  hush,  she  speaks;  His  she  her- 
self; it  is  my  lon^-lost  wife  restored  and  raisM 
again. 

Mori.  Pooh!  what  had  I  to  do  to  meddle 
with  these  matters? 

Aug.  Why  does  that  gentleman  regard  me 
so  attentively?  His  eyes  oppress  me;  ask  him 
if  he  knows  me  ? 

Tjrr,  Sir,  if  you  know  the  lady ,  if  you've 
any  tidings  to  communicate  that  touch  her 
happiness,  oh !  that  1  could  inspire  you  with 
my  feelings! 

Aub.  \  knew  your  father,  and  am  a  wit- 
ness to  the  hard  necessity  which  tore  him 
from  an  infant  child,  and  held  him  eighteen 
tedious  years  in  exile  from  his  native  land. 

:i'ui(.  What  do  I  hear?  You  was  my  father's 
friend? — The  prayer  and  intercession  of  an 
orphan  draw  heaven's  righteous  benediction 
down  upon  you! 

Aub.  Prepare  yourself,  be  constant  1  have 
Mews  to  tell  you  of  your  father. 

MorL  1  Can*t  stand  this:  I  wish  I  was  any 
where  else. 

Tyr,  Courage,  my  dear  Augusta;  my  life 
upon  it,  there  is  happiness  in  store  for  lhe<r. 

Aug.  Go  on,  go  on. 

^lub.  You  are  in  an  error;  you  are  not  an 
orj>han :  you  have  a  father,  whom,  through 
toil  and  peril,  through  sickness  and  through 
sorrow,  heaven  has  graciously  preserved,  and 
hle.<it  at  length  his  unremitting  labours  with 
abundance. 

Tyr.  Did  I  not  tell  you  this?    Bear  up. 

Aub.  Yes,  virtuous  Augusta,  all  yonr  sutfer- 
tiigs  terminate  this  moment;  you  may  now 

?|ive  way  to  love  and  happiness;  you  have  a 
ather  living  who  approves  your  passion,  who 
will  crown  it  with  a  liberal  fortune,  who  now 
looks  upon  you,  speaks  Jo  you,  embraces  you. 

[JSmbraccs  her. 
Hort.  There ;  there ;  I'm  glad  'lis  over.  Joy 
befall  you  both! 

Tjr.  See  how  her  colour  ilies— She'll  faint. 
Aub.  What  have  I  done  ?   Dear  innocent, 
look  up. 

Aug.  Oh,  yes,  to  heaven  with  gratitude  for 
these  divine  vouchsafements — I  have  a  father 
then  at  last — Pardon  my  tears;  Tm  little  us'd 
to  happiness,  and  have  not  leam'd  to  bear  it 

Tyr.  May  all  your  days  to  come  be  nothing 
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else !  But  loo^  'she  changes  again-4ielp  me 
to  lead  her  into  the  air. 

\Tjrrel  and  Aubrejr  leitd  her  out, 
Mort  1  believe  a  little  air  will  not  be  much 
amiss  for  any  of  us.  Look  at  that  girl;  'tis 
thus  mortality  encounters  happiness;  tis  thus 
the  inhabitant  of  earth  meets  that  of  heaven, 
with  tears,  with  faintings,  with  surprise:  let 
others  call  this  the  weakness  of  our  nature; 
to  nie  it  proves  the  unworthiness;  for  had 
we  merits  to  cntille  us  to  happiness,  the  meant 
would  not  be  wanting  to  eu)oy  it  \Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Hall  in  Lord  AbbervilL£*s 
House. 

Enter  Lord  Abberyille,  yb//o(vcr</ ^  CoLiii. 

Lord  A.  'Sdeath,  sir,  am  I  or  you  tlie  mas- 
ter of  this  house?  who  made  you  judge  what 
company  is  fit  for  me  to  keep  ?  The  gentlemen 
you  excluded  came  by  my  special  invitation 
and  appointment. 
Colin.  Gentlemen! 

Lord  A.  Ay,  gentlemen.  Were  I  bey  not 
such  ? 

Colin.  Under  favour,  I  took  'em  to  be  shar- 
pers; I  know  your  lordship  always  loses,  and 
I've  notic'd  that  they  always  win. 

Lord  A.  Impertinence!  1  had  debts  of  ho- 
nour to  adjust  .with  every  one  of  them. 

Colin.  Hang  *cin,  base  vermin,  pay  them 
debts;  pay  your  poor  tradesmen;  those  arc 
debts  of  honour.  \Hidf  aside. 

LotdA.  What  is't  you  mutter?  It  was  you 
too,  I  suppose,  that  drove  away  my  Jew,  that 
came  with  money  to  discharge  those  debts. 

Colin.  That's  true  enow,  gude  iaitli;  I  pro- 
mised him  a  healing,  and  I  kept  my  word. 

Lord  A.  Rascal ,  thou'rt  born  to  be  mj 
plague. 

Colin.  Rascal!  Your  father  ne%cr  used  that 
word. 

Lord  A.  On  your  life,  name  not  him:  mj 
heart  is  torn  witli  vultures,  and  you  feed 
them :  shall  I  keep  a  servant  in  my  bouse  to 
drive  away  my  guests,  to  curb  my  pleasures, 
my  pursuits,  and  be  a  spy  upon  ray  veiy 
thoughts;  to  set  that  cynic  Mortimer  upon 
me,  and  expose  me  in  the  moments  of  my 
weakness  to  that  snarling  humourut  ?  1  want 
no  monitors  to  reproach  me,  my  own  thouchts 
can  do  that.  [hxiL 

Colin.  Well,  well!  'tis  vary  well!  A  nscal! 
Let  it  pass — Zooks,  I'm  the  first  Madeod  lhat 
ever  heard  that  word  and  kept  my  dirk  with- 
in my  girdle  —  Let  it  uass  —  I've  seen  the 
world,  serv'd  a  spendthrift,  heard  myself  call- 
ed rascal ,  and  1 11  now  jog  bock  again  across 
the  Tweed,  and  lay  my  bones  amongst  my 
kindred  in  the  Isle  of  Skey;  they're  3\  that 
will  be  lefk  of  me  by  then  I  reacn  the  place. 

EnUr  La  Jsunes5«. 
LaJeu.  Ah!  dere  he  stand,  le  pautre  Co- 
lin in  disgrace!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  quel  spectade! 
Ma  foi,  1  must  have  one  little  vord  wid  him 
at  parting — Monsieur  le  Financier,  courage; 
I  am  inform  my  lord  have  sign  your  lettre 
de  cachet :  vat  of  dat  ?  the  air  of  Scotland 
will  be  for  your  healt;  England  is  not  a 
country  for  ^^^^m^fi^i)^^^^  ^  ^ 
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h  Higblands  will  give  you 
petit  for  de  bonny  clabber'). 

CoUn,  Take  your  jest,  master  Frenchman, 
at  mT  country  men,  an  welcome ;  the  de*il  a 
jest  they  made  of  you  last  war.  [JT.ri/. 

LaJeu,  Yes,  you  are  all  admit  enough  at 
war,  but  npne  of  you  know  bow  to  be  at 
peace.  [£arit 

Scini  IL  — An  Apartment  in  Mo&riMKR's 
Ifoust, 

MoanAiER,  A  VBRST,  andSAVTHALi,discover^ 

MorL  And  these  are  jbII  the  money  dealings 
fou  bare  had  with  lord  Abbcrville? 

Haplh.  That  is  the  amount  of  his  debt ;  the 
bonds  and  contracts  are  iir  Bridgemore^s  hands. 
^  Mart  You  see  your  money  has  not  ilept 
ID  Rndgemore*s  keeping;  your  consignment, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  is  put  to  pretty  good  interest.  ' 

{Mortimer  looks  over  his  Papers. 
^  No^ik.  Aubrey!  Is  your nam^Aubrey,  may 

Jub.  It  is. 

^^P^  Have  vou  had  any  dealings  with 
Mr.  Bri(!^eroore  r 
Aub,  lo  my  cost. 

Napih,  Did  you  consign  him  merchandise 
from  Scanderoon  ? 

Aub.  I  am  the  person  who  was  guilty  of 
Ibal  folly. 

Napth.  Bridgemorc,  I  believe,  thought  you 
was  dead 

Jub,  fake  for  granted  he  would  gladly 
bafc  ni^  so— But  da  you  know  any  thing  of 
Ibat  consignment? 

lleh!  Do  I  know  of  it?  I  had  bet 
ter  make  a  friend  of  him;  'tis  up  withBrid^e- 
^re,  fait;  there  is  no  senses  in  serving 
bim  any  longer.  Inside]  Why  you  shall 
MOW,  $ir^  I  was  Bridgemore^s  broker  for  your 
mercbandisc:  here  is  the  abstract  of  the  net 
proceeds. 

[Owes  a  Paper  to  Aubrey,  tvho  peruses 

il  some  time, 
MorL  lliat's  lucky,  as  I  live;  1  see  ihn  ho- 
man  never  can*  want  weapons  to  defeat  a 
«ra»c— And  pitiy,  sir,  what  might  be  vour 
profit  on  this  sale;  double  commission  for  a 
wtacb  of  trust;  that  is  the  rule  of  the  trade, 
1  Ibink. 

^apth,  I  work  as  others;  I  do  nothing  be- 
low market  price. 

Mort,  You're  right,  sir;  'twould  be  starving 
jnany  an  honest  family,  if  you  made  roguery 
too  cbeap— But  get  you  gone  together  to  my 
iibrarj;  1  observe  a  person  coming  who  will 
'nterrupt  you.  — Hark'e,  Mr.  Aubrey,  have 
an  eye  to  our  Jew. 

Trust  him  to  me:  I'm  prtlly  well  ac- 
Cttilom  d  to  their  dealings.  [Exit  with  Napihizli. 
Enter  Doctor  Druid. 

I  n  y®"'  y®"''  " 

Ji'^'^J"".'        ^  learned  gentleman,  a  tra- 

M    "U"*'  arrived,  is  now  with  you? 
^x^°'^^  ■  person  under  that  dcscrip- 

m  my  house.  ^ 

be  ki^'i.^i^y  h             6^*^*^^  n^^^?  May 
be  talk'd  w  iK?    VVk,»^k...  l  
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talk'd  'with.?  What 
SL?^       ^e"  »tor'd  with  oriental 

*J  A^^brtvt  of  oMmctl  and  sonp  or  walcr. 


Afort  Faith,  sir,  indifferent  well  be  J,aily; 
brought  a  considerable  parcel  of  ,  sun-dried 
bricks  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon ;  » 
heavy  collection  of  ores  from  the  mines  of 
5»iberia,  and  a  pretty  large  cargo  of  common 
salt  from  the  banks  of  the  Caspian. 
,  Dr,D,  Inestimable! 
Mortn  Oh,  sir,  mere  ballast. 
7>r.  Z>.  Ballast  indeed;  and  what  discoveries 
does  he  draw  from  all  these? 

Mort,  Why,  he  has  discovered  that  the 
bncks  are  not  fit  for  building,  the  mines  not 
worth  the  working,  and  the  salt  not  good  for 
perserving:  m  short,  doctor,  he  has  no  taste 
for  these  trifles;  he  has  made  the  human  heart 
his  study;  he  loves  his  own  species,  and  docs 
not  care  if  the  whole  race  of  butterflies  was 
extinct. 

Dr.  D,  Yes,  putlerflies-lis  in  my  mind, 
d  yt  see,  what  you  have  said  about  my  pul- 
terflies:  'tis  upon  my  memory;  but  no  matter 
-your  studies,  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  mine,  arc 
wide  asunder.-But  go  on -reform  the  world, 
you II  find  It  a  tough  task;  r  am  content  to 
take  It  as  I  find  it. 

MorL  While  the  sun  shines,  you'll  carry  a 
candle ;  how  will  that  light  them,  who  travel 
in  the  night?  Away  with  such  philosophers, 
here  comes  an  honest  man,  and  that's  a  cha^ 
racter  worth  ten  on'U 

Enter  Coliiv. 
So,  Colin,  what's  the  news  with  you  ?  If  I'm 
to  augur  from  your  countenance,  somelhin« 
goes  wrong  at  your  house, 
f  -^f'^lV  °^  mighty  matter;  only 

laird  Abbcrville  has  tum'd  away  a  troublesome 
teJIow,  who  bore  your  honour  grcte  ffude  will 
MorL  What  is't  you  tell  me?  Is  my  lord 
determined  upon  ruin,  that  he  puts  away  the 
only  honest  man  belonging  to  him  ? 

^^^^  ''6"^  and  that  is  well  ' 
•ememberd;  look'e,    I've  got  your  wage^: 
come,  hold  out  your  hand. 

Co/in.  Axcuse  me,  I'll  ha'  none  on't 
Dr.p,  No  wages?   Why  'tis  all  coot  mo- 
ney;   tis  m  full.    What,  man,  think  bcUer 
on  t:  you  II  want  it  when  you  get  lo  ScoUand 
ten  to  one  ^Ise. 

Colin,  Like  enow,  but  by  my  sol,  I'll  toMch 
na  siller;  he  has  geen  a  title  to  me,  which  1 
hanna'  merited,  heaven  knows,  nor  ever  shall. 
MorL  VVhal  title  has  be  given  you? 
Colin.  Saving  your  preseni  if  pleased 
my  laird  to  say,  I  am  a  rascal ;  J 11  na'  w^i^t 
a  rascal's  wages  in  a  ScotliUj  r),^d 
o' my  soul,  I'd  sooner  eat  my  slroud  -)  Toe  f.rniiM,. 

MorL  I  think  thou  wouUsI,    bin  v, 
while  wiih  patience;  this  rasb young  uuiiS  ^if- 
fairs  press  to  a  crisis;  I- havft        one  «fibrtv 
more  to  make,  which,  if  it  fails,  I  shall  take 
leave  of  him  as  well  as  you. 


Enter  Jarvis, 

Jar.  Lord  Abbcrville,  sir,  desires  to  speak 
with  you. 

MorL  That's  well.  Colin,  go  you  with  ho- 
.       nest  Jarvis.  Doctor,  for  once  let  us  unite  our 
has  he  brought  studies  in  this  cause;  come  you  with  me;  if 

nth  oriAnlAi   cii^  mv   '%A'»l^»    .  l 


my  advice  can  rescue  your 
from  a  course  of  giiSltJ^e^ 

I)  Shoe. 
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philosophy  may  furnish  harmless  ones  to  fill 
their  place :  make  haste ,  make  haste ;  here 
come  the  Bridgemores.  [Exeunt 

Enter  Servant,  introducing  Bridgemore, 
his  fVife,  and  Uaughier, 

Serv,  Please  to  ^valk  in  here;  my  mister 
will  wait  upon  you  immediately, 

Bridge,  Nobody  here! — Hark*e  friend,  lex 
pected  to  meet  a  stranger;  a  gentleman  just 
landed  from  Standeroon.   Know  you  of  such 
a  one? 

Sert?.  He  is  now,  in  the  house. 

Luc,  And  Mr.  Tyrrel,  sir,  is  he  at  hoihe? 

Serv.  He  is;  they  both  will  wait  upon  you 
presently.  [Exit. 

Bridge.  That*s  well,  that^s  welL;  as  for  old 
siirly  boots  we  . could  well  spare  his  company; 
His  a  strange  dogged  feIloW|  and  ezecra^d  by 
all  mankind. 

Mrs,B-  Thank  heaven,  he  is  a  man  one 
seldom  meets;  I  little  thought  of  ever  setting 
foot  in  his  house :  I  hope  the  savage  won  I 
grow  ceremonious  and  return  the  ▼isit. 

Luc.  Unless  he  brings  his  nephew  in  his 
hand. 

Enter  Mortimer. 

Mort,  Ladies,  you  do  roe  honour.  Mr. 
Bridgemore,  you  come  here  upon  at.  melan- 
choly errand — 

Bridge.  True,  sir,  but  death  you  know  is 
common,  to  all  men;  I  look*d  to  meet  a  gen- 
tleman here— this  is  all  lost  time. 

Mart.  True:  therefore,  before  he  comes, 
let  us  fill  it  up  with  sonfething  more  material: 
I  have  a  business  to  propose  to  you,  which 
I  consider  as  my  own.  Vou  must  know,  sir, 
Tve  a  nephew — 

Bridge,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  suppose? 

MorL  The  same. 

Mr.B.  Mind  that,  Lucy,  he  is  opening  his 
commission. 

Luc.  Law,  ma^am,  you  put  me  into  such  a 
flutter— 

MorL  There  is  a  certain  lady,  Mr.  Bridge- 
more  , '  whom ,  on  this  occasion ,  ^^ou  must 
father. 

Bridge.  How  tedious  he  is!  CouldnH  he 
as  well  have  iiamM  my  daughter?  [Aside'\^ 
Well,  sir,  what  are  your  expectations  from 
that  lady? 

Mort,  Nay,  nothing  hut  what  you  can  readi- 
ly supply:  I  know,  no  good  thing  she  stands 
in  want  of,  hut  a  ifortune. 

Bridge.  Well,  and  who  doubts  but  on  a 
proper  occasion  I  shall  give  her  one?  Ay, 
and  a  tolerable  fortune  too,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
as  times  go. 

MorL  The  fortune  you  was  to  Have^  given 


parties  should  at  least  be  suffered 
each  olher^s  inclinations. 

MorL  By  all  means;  let  *em 
themselves:   *tis  their  own  cause 


apeed. 


my  ward,  lord  Abberville,  will  just  suffice 
thmk  the  sum  was  forty  thousand  pounds. 
Bridge.  W^by  you  speak  out  at  once. 
MorL  That's  ever  been  my  custom ;  I  abo- 
minate long,  sleepy  processes;  life  don*t allow 
of  'em. 

Bridge.  But  I  hear  nothing  on  your  part ; 
Mr.  Tyrrd,  as  I  take  it,  is  wholly  dependant 
on  your  bvunty-^besides,  affairs,  as  I  con- 
ceive, are  yet  «caEce  ripe. 

Xiic.  Indeed,  papa,  youVe  very  much  misUken.  ^   

Mrs.B.  Why  really,  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  Sen>ant'\  Fear[^^tf^k%V^Ve  enj 


[Act  V. 
to  consult 
speak  for 

will  plead  it  best:  hark'e,  come  in:  sir,  these 
are  the  parties. 

Enter  Tyrrel  and  Miss  Aubrey. 
luc.  Ah! 

MorL  What  ails  you?  have  you  trod  upoo 

a  thorn  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Astonishing  assurance !  Augusta  here? 
Mort.  Yes:  Francis  TyT^  and  Augusta 
Aubrey.  Do  the  nanwM  offend  you?  Look  at 
the  parties:  are  they  hot  well  matched?  Kia- 
mine  them,  they*!!  tell  you  they're 
Who  shall  forbid  their  union? 

Luc.  Who  cares  about  it?  If  Mr.  Tyml 
and  the  lady  are  agreed,  that's  enough:  1  sup- 
pose it  is  not  necessary  for  us  be  present  at 
the  ceremony. 

Bridge.  Ay,  sir,  I  pray  you,  where*s  the 
occasion  forws  to  be  calPd  in,  because  your 
nephew  chooses  !o  take  up  with  an  unworthy 
girl,  that  I  once  harbour*d  upon  charity? 

Tjrr.  Hold  your  audacious  tongue:  let  con- 
science keep  you  silent. 

Aug.  Hush,  hush!  you  frighten  me:  pray 
be  composed ;  and  let  me  own  that  no  injustice, 
no  severity,  can  wholly  cancel  what  I  owe 
to  Mr.  Bridgemore  for  his  past  protectiofl, 
and  that  share  of  education  he  allowed  me; 
hut  when  he  j^uts  this  to  the  account  of  charity, 
takes  a  virtue  foreign  to  his  heart,  and 
only  aggravates  the  shame  that^s  falling  on  him. 

Mrs.  jS.  Is  the  man  thunderstruck;  why 
don*t  you  answer? 
Mort.  Charity  keeps  him  silent.  ' 
Luc.  Come,  let's  be  gone:  her  words  have 
daggers  in  'em  apd  her  looks  have  poison. 

Aug.  Before  you  go,  miss  Bridgemore,  sn^ 
fer  me  to  ask,  whea  you  related  lord  Ahber- 
ville's  adventure  to  Mr.  Tyrrel,  why  you  sup- 
pressed the  evidence  of  your  own  maid,  vrfao 
onducted  him  into  my  chamber? 
Luc.  Miss  Aubrey,  if  it  ever  is  your  fate 
to  have  a  rival,  you  will  find  an  answer  to 
that  question.    [Exit  with  Mrs.  Bridgemore. 
MorL  Hold ;  you  and  I,  sir,  must  not  part. 

[To  Bridgemore,  as  he  is  going. 
Bridge.  Well,  sir,  your  pleasure? 
Aug.  I  suffer  for  him;  this  is  a  scene  1 
wish  not  to  be  present  at  \J^*^ 
Tjrr.  Well,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  you  that  har- 
boured my  Augusta  upon  charity,  I  shall  leave 
my  uncle  to  discharge  my  obligations  to  vou 
on  that  score,  together  with  his  own.  \hxiL 
Mort.  Well,  sir,  we're  now  alone;  and  if 
it  needs  must  be  that  one  of  us  shall  cone 
to  shame,  'tis  well  we  are  so.    It  is  thought  I 
am  a  hard  unfeeling  man;  let  it  be  so:  yoB 
shall  have  justice  notwithstanding;  innocence 
requires  no  more.    You  are  accus'd;  dcfbid 
yourself. 

Bridge.  Accus'd  of  what ;  and  who  is  mr 
accuser  ? 

Mort.  A  man;  and  you  shall  face  hivi  like 
a  man.    Who  waits? 


Enter  SeroanL 
Desire  the  stranger  to.  come  hither. 


lEsit 
to  try 
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this  qneslion;  where  the  humain  heart  i$  pre- 
seDl^  and  the  appeal  is  made  to  heaven ,  no 
jury  need  he  summoned.  Here  Is  a  stranger 
MS  the  confidence  to  say,  that  your  preten- 
sions to  charity  are  false:  nay,  he  arraigns 
your  honesty ;  a  charge  injurious  to  any  man, 
out  morta]  to  a  trader,  and  levellM  at  the 
TiLal  root  of  his  profession* 

Bridge,  Ay,   tis  iht  Turkey  merchant 
snppose;  let  him  come  in;  I  know  upon  what 
pound  I  standi  and  am  afraid  of  no  man 
UTing. 

Mori.  We  shall  try  that.  [Aside]  Do  you 
know  this  gentleman? 

£nter  Aubret. 
Bridge,  [Siarling]  Auhrey ! 
jitib.  Thou  wretch.  0^ 
Bridge,  lie  lives! 

Aub*  To  thy  confusion  —  RaisM  h^  _ 
hounty  of  my  family,  is  tliis  your  gratitude 
When  in  the  hitterness  of  my  distress  I  put 
an  infant  daughter  in  your  hands,  the  last 
weak  scion  of  a  nohle  stock,  was  it  to  rob 
me  you  received  her;  to  plunder  and  defraud 
an  helpless  orphan  1  as  you  thought  her,  and 
rise  upon  the  ruins  of  your  bcnefactor^s  fortune  ? 

Bridge*  Oh !  1  am  trepanM !  .  How  shajl  I 
look  my  wife  and  daughter  in  the  face !  \Aside. 

Aub»  Where  have  you  lodged  the  money  I 
deposited  with  you  at  parting?  I  find  my 
daughter  destitute:  what  have  you  done  with 
the  remittances  I  sent  from  time  to  time? 
But,  above  all,  where  is  the  produce  of  the 
Neptune^s  cargo?  Villain,  Mook  here,  I  have 
the  proofs ;  this  is  the  abstract  of  the  sale ;  if 
you  dispute  it,  I  am  here  provided  with  a 
witnes^,  your  Jew  broker,  ready  at  hand  to 
attest  IS  to  your  face. 

Bridge,  £zpose  me  not;  I  will  refund  to 
the  last  farthing:  I  dispute  nothing;  call, him 
not  in. 

Mori.  There^s  no  occasion  for  witnesses 
when  a  man  pleads  guilty. 

JSnier  Miss  Aubrey,  ^nd  ihrows  herself  on 
hei^  Knees  io  her  Father. 

Aug.  Dear  sir,  upon  my  knees ,  I  do  be- 
seech you  mitigate  your  severity;  it  is  my 
first  petition ;  he*s  detected ,  let  his  conscience 
add  the  rest 

Au6.  Rise,  my  beloved  child,  it  shall  be  so. 
There,  sir,  your  pardon  be  your  punishment: 
it  was  my  money  only  you  attempted,  my 
choicest  treasure  you  have  leA  untouchM :  now 
go  and  profit  by  this  meeting:  1  will  not  ex- 
pose  you:  learn  of  your  fraternity  a  more 
nonofirable  practice ;  and  let  integrity  for  ever 
remain  the  inseparable  characteristic  of  an 
£oglish  merchant 

Ikori*  Stay ;  Tve  another  point  to  settle  with 
yon;  you're  a  creditor  of  lord  Abberviile's:  1 
find  youVe  put  miss  Aubrey's  money  to  ex- 
traordinary interest:  Jarvis,  show  this  gentle- 
man into  my  library ,  you'll  find  a  lawyer 
there  will  settle  your  accounts. 

Bridge*  I  think  you've  pretty  well  done 
tliat  already — A  fine  visit  truly  I  have  made 
on't;  and  a  fine  reception  t  shall  meet  at 
borne.  [Exit. 
'  Aub.  So!  This  uneasy  business  past,  let  us 
now  tnm  to  happiness :  where  is  your  nephew? 


M6rt.  Conferring  with  lord  Ahberville. 
Aug.  Lord  Abberville!  You  frighten  me. 
Mori.  Fear  nothing;  you  will  find  him  a 
new  man ;  a  deep  incision  has  let  out  the  dis- 
order; and  I  hope  a  healthy  regimen  in  time 
will  heal  the  wound;  in  short  1  canU  be  idle; 
and  now  Frank  is  off  my  hands,  Tve  once 
more  undertaken  to  set  thjy  rickety  babe  of 
quality  upon  his  legs^Oh,  here  he  comes; 
why  this  is  as  it  should  be;  now  you  look 
like  friends. 

Mnier  Lord  Abbervilbb  and  TyRRfit. 
Lord  A.  May  we  he  ever  so!  O,  Morti- 
mer, I  blush  to  look  upon  that  lady;  your 
reproofs  I  bore  with  some  composure;  but 
methinks  was  she  to  chide  tne,  1  should  sink 
with  shame. 

Aug,  You've  nothing,  my  lord  Abberville, 
to  apprehend  from  me:  I  should  he  loath  to 
give  an  interruption  to  your  happiness  in  the 
height  of  my  own. 

Aub,  Give  me  thy  hand,  Augusta  —  tn  the 
hope  that  1  was  labouring  for  thy  sake,  and 
in  thy  person  that  I  should  restore  the  pro- 
strate fortunes  of  an  ancient  house,  I  liaTe 
toiled  on  through  eighteen  years  of  wearisome 
adventure :  crown'd  with  succes ,  1  now  at 
length  return,  and  find  my  daughter  all  my 
fondest  hope  could  represent;  but  past  expe^ 
rience  makes  me  provident:  1  would  sdourc 
my  treasure :  I  would  bestow  it  now  in  faitb- 
ful  hands — What  say  you,  sir,  will  you  ac- 
cept the  charge  ?  [To  Ty^rrel. 

Tjrr.  Yes,  and  will  bear  it  ever  in  my  sight, 
watch,  over  it  with  unremitting  love,  and 
guard  it  with  my  life. 

Aub.  What  says  my  child ,  my  dear  Au- 
gusta? But  1  read  her  looks  — Blest  be  you 
both! 

Mori.  Amen,  say  I.  Live  an  example  to 
the  age ;  and  when  I  read-  the  list  of  marria- 
ges, as  I  do  that  of  burials,  with  a  sigh,  let 
me  have  this  to  say,  that  there  was  one  exam- 
ple of  felicity. 

LordA.  O  Frank,  'tis  hard  to  speak  the 
word,  but  you  deserve  her;  yours  is  the  road 
to  happiness:  I  have  been  lost  in  error,  but  T 
shall  trace  your  steps,  and  press  to  overtake  yon, 
Mori,  Why  tbat*s  well  said ;  there  spoke 
your  father  from  within  you:  now  be  gone; 
lly  to  the  altars  of  your  country  lares;  visit 
that  nurse  of  contemplation,  solitude;  and 
while  you  range  your  groves,  that  shook  at 
every  rattle  01  the  dice,  ask  of  your  I'eason, 
why  you  was  a  gamester. 

Lord  A,  I've  been  a  madman ;  I  have  lost 
an  bumble  faithful  friend,  whose  services  vvoiild 
he  invaluable. 

MorL  Why  ay,  your  Highlander y  your 

Eoor  MadeocT;  our  plan  must  stop  without 
is  help ;  I'm  but  a  projector,  he  must  execute 
— but  there  likewise  1  can  serve  you. 

LordA,  O  Mortimer,  how  much  hiive  I 
mistaken  thee ! 

Mort  Come,  come,  I  have  my  faults;  I'm 
an  untoward  fellow  and  stand  as  much  in 
need  of  a  reform  as  any  of  you  all* 

Enter  Doctor  Druid  hastily,  followed 
Colin. 
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fentlemens,  bear  wilnets:  is  master  Colins 
ere  a  proper  teacher  of  the  dialects,  d*je  see, 
and  pronunciations  of  the  English  tongue? 

Colin,  Why  not?  Is  there  not  iJuncan 
Ross  of  Aberdeen  that  lactures  twice  a  week 
on. oratory  at  the  Seven  Dials?  And  does  not 
Sawnej  Ferguson,  a  cousin  of  mine  awn,  ad 
minister  the  English  language  in  its  utmost 
elegance  at  Amsterdam? 

hnD,  Bear  witness;  that  is  all  I  say,  bear 
witness. 

Mori,  We  do:  there  is  not  one  amongst 
us,  doctor,  but  can  witness  to  some  noble 
act  of  Colin^s;  and  we  would  not  wound  his 
harmless  vanity,  for  any  bribe  that  you  can 
offer. 

Lord  A,  Colin,  Tve  done  you  wrong;  hut 
I  was  not  myself;  be  you  no  worse  a  servant 
than  you  have  been,  and  you  shall  find  hence- 
forward I  will  be  a  better  master. 

Colin.  Tm  satisfied ;  an  youll  neglect  your- 
sail  ua^  more  than  1  shall  do,  things  will  gang 
well  enow. 

7yr.  I  must  apologise  to  Colin  too:  like 
my  lord  Abberville,  I  was  not  myself  when  1 
reoufTd  you  on  the  business  of  miss  Aubrey*s 
letter. 

Colin,  Say  no  more,  maister 'Tyrrel ;  *tis 
not  for  a  mon  to  resent  the  pertness  of  a 
diild,  or  the  petulance  of  a  lover. 

Aug,  But  whal  shall  I  say  to  him?  Where] 


[Act  V. 

shall  I  find  words  1o  thank  him  as  I  oocfat? 

Aub,  I  father  all  your  obligations;  ^twu 
not  you  but  me  his  bounty  savM. 

Lord  A,  Hold,  sir;  in  point  of  obligation, 
I  stand  first.  By  how  much  there  is  more 
disgrace  in  doing  than  in  suffering  a  violence, 
by  so  much  I  am  more  his  debtor  than  you  aU. 

Colin,  Ecod,  and  that  is  true  enow;  beaven 
sends  misfortune,  but  the  dell  sends  misdbiet ' 

Dr,  D,  Well,  master  Colins,  all  is  past  and 
over;  you  have  got  your  place  again,  and  all 
is  well.  Coot  now,  let  me  admonish  you  for 
the  future  to  be  quiet  and  hear  reason;  mo- 
derate your  choler,  and  your  passions,  and 
your  partialties:  it  is  not  for  a  clown  like 
you  to  prattle  and  dispute  with  mc;  in  6it 
you  should  know  better. 

Mori,  C^jHwne,  come,  *tis  you  that  shonM 
know  better;  in  this  poor  Highlander,  the 
force  of  prejudice  has  some  plea,  because  he 
is  a  clown ;  but  you,  a  citixen  that  should  be 
of  the  world,  whose  heart,  philosophy,  and 
travel,  mi^ht  have  open'd,  should  know  better 
than  to  iom  tli  •  cry  with  those,  whose  cbarilf, 
like  the  limitation  of  a  brici)  stops  short  at 
Berwick,  and  nerer  circulates  beyond  the 
Tweed:  by  Jieaven^  l*d  rather  ween  out  oae 
such  unmanly  prepudice  firom  the  hearts  of 
ray  countrymen,  than  add  another  Indies  to 
^heir  Empire. 
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Comedjr  hj  Rkh«r4  €uinlerl«nd.  Acted  at  Drary  I*ine  1771.  Thb  comedy  nuj  b«  coaudorcd  aa  of  tb«  M 
Ihst  tha  prvaenl  Ume«  kave  produced.  The  frcqiieocr  of  iu  reprecenUtion  renders  it  sur&cieBtljr  kaown;  ead  k 
•tiginallj  pcri'urmed  ivkh  Tery  great  and  deserved  •ncceat,  *' The  character  of  Major  O'Flahrrtj  (aaj-t  a  «nl«  i> 
The  Oeniieman't  Ma^a&inr)  is  not  a  iicliiioaa  ontf»  t>ut  copied  from  the  original  in  the  pcraon  or  Cot.  O'W^mt,  «b* 
dialirvgiiisheA  biafieltdaring  many  year*  aerTice  in  the  Aualrtan  amy,  and  it  notr  retired  upon  a  pe«8io|| sf akaat 
'ioo  L.  per  annum,  tvilh  a  brevet  tf«  cohn»L  The  last  lime  I  saw  him  was  at  the  court  of  Bnixelioo,  in  theJpWlTTi 
where  he  then  resided,  and  was  much  respected  both  by  the  noblesse  and  the  military,  who  paid  him  all  IMMIIO0* 
/due  to  so  brare  and  honest  a  veteran;  a  man  whose  courage  had  stood  the  test  of  urwj  Irial ;  whosw-intreptdky 
faeyotd  example  in  dadforona  encountct's.  Withont  the  least  effeminacy,  he  waa  somcltmes  rather  too  blnat  and  aa- 
eoulht  wbiciiy  howerer,  so  Car  from  gtring  offence,  added  new  lustre  lo  his  actions:  disdaining  every  symptom  of  d^j- 
oity,  ,hu  was  ofien  loo  open  and  sineere.  These  qualities,  joined  lo  his  gallant  bravery,  weie  always  rcadr  lo  viadi- 
cate  any  affront  offered  cither  to  himself  or  his  friends.  Respecting  the  first,  he  generously  condeaccntled  te 
postulate  bel'orc  a  ehallengc:  in  the  other  case,  he  stood  forward  the  arbiter  of  dispatea,  the  mediator  in  qaaireli» 
if  the  ofCetfdiag  party  obatinaleiy  refused^  to  submit  to  his  decisions,  he  had  a  aure  way  to- bring  liam  to  reataa;  h« 
immediately  espoused  the  cause  of  the  injured  or  insulted,  and  made  himself  a  second  wnrre  be  could  not  be  adailtid 
as  ni-ineipal.  In  the  nnmberless  engagemenia  which  he  had  of  this  sort,  he  was  nercr  known  to  have  cmbarUd  wiib 
raahnesa,  or  in  a  wrong  canse.  His  idea  of  military  virtue,  and  the  point  of  honour,  was  ao  great,  that  he  would  asl 
wtfft*  tb^lcaat  rcHectiun  to  be  caJt  on  either;  notwithstanding,  he  was  a  cheerful  companion,  a  solid  (Head,  and  of  ■ 
generous  spirit;  but  an  implacahio  enemy  to  every  apecies  of  meanness,  which  he  always  either  corrected,  or  •zpo*' 
to  the  severest  ridicule.  In  a  fvw  words,  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  distressed,  and  the  ohastiser  of  the  inselMti 
"fhe  coachman  of  the  Flemish  bero»  had  de8i|nedly,  and  contrary  to  the  etiottelie  of  rank*  drove  against  and  d—>|id 
the  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's.   This  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  colonel,  he  iasisteil  that  the  JDokc  sheaM 


aend  a  message  to  the  baron,  demanding  an  apology  for  his  servants  condnci;  but  the  latter  not  complyini^, 

le  Duke  to  the  baron's  conntrv-seat,  requiring  satiafaction  for  the  indignity  done  lo  one  ol  nis  grace's  high 
giving  him  lo  understand,  that  he  was  come  as  ofcampion  for  the  duke;  upon  which  the  intinaidatod  baron  sab- 


panicd  ihi 

rank;  gi^— ^  »     1- —  -—  ,  --r —  .  , 

mis#ively  asked  pardon*  Being  formerly  an  officer  of  Pandoiirs  in  t|ie  Hungarian  army,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  cbargM 
with  dispaiche*  from  the  general,  conlsiniog  the  relation  of  some  impoiiant  advantages.  The  colonel,  at  dist  tia* 
only  a  private  officer,  unknown  at  «ourt,  and  liUle  acquainted  with  the  place,  or  the  nsnal  ceremonies  belonging  t*  >^ 
was  impatient  to  be  admitted  10  the  Queen ;  bnt,  wanting  the  proper  form  of  introdoetion,  be  roaained  some  lam 
annoliccd  in  the  antechambers;  till  at  length  the  Emperor  accidentallr  passing,  and  attracted  by  his  manly  figare 

f articular  dress,  very  graciously  inquirrd  his  tusiaess.  Our  honest  Hibeinian,  not  knowing  ibe  person  of  the  ~ 
nt  wqn  by  his  pleasing  manner  of  address,  complained  of  the  inattention  he  '  * 
jessed  consequential  matter  in  his  dispatches,  which^  he  declared  he  would 
Bmperur,  who  till  then  had  been  oiicupied  in  admiring  his  martial  appearance, 

now  made  himself  known :  when  O'H-ue,  somewhat  confused  at  this  unexpected  declaration,  tarasedinleiy 
respect  at  the  Imperial  pretence,  and  presented  the  packet.  The  emperor,  reading  the  leUer,  with  the  other  hand  cea- 
ducted  him  lo  the  Qaeen,  where  he  was  favourably  received,  and  both  seemed  noch  pleased  at  the  firmness  and  tate- 
grily  of  his  behaviour;  which,  joined  to  other  circumstances  tending  to  his  reputation,  they  rewarded  by  •draneiof  km 

lo  lh( 
other 
author 

of  the  original.   The  Austrian  and  French  annals  can  bring  forward  moro  than  one  example 
k.'qgdom,  vkho  have  riacn  by  their  ralonr  and  abilities  to  a  saj 


>rward  moro  than  one  example  in  naUtfea  of  ear  stnw- 
apeffiorily  of  raniigikiz^k^  \xm\i^,OWl^  «■•••  ^ 


I 
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MifBcMntly  knows  to  r«qiiir*>  a  parliciilur  •pccifieation  an  thit  place.  It  i«  aiiieii  to  bo  lamented,  that  men  of  »wh^ 
ncknoifledfed  merit  should  be  forced  into  ■  foreign  service  through  a  poiol  of  conacicace,  and  excluded  from  kerring 
at  borne  bj-  the  preteat  tenour  of  onr  laws,  tfevera]  of  this  descriptiuu^  whom  I  liare  cooversed  M-ilh  in  my  travels, 
frnmkiy  confessed  bow  pleasing  it*  would  ba  to  lb«m  to  join  their  legal  standard,  prorided  na  restraints  were  laid  on 
Lkcv  religaoos  principlos/' 


STOCKWELL. 
BKLCOUR. 

SAJOR  O^FLAHBRTT. 
CAPTAIN  DUDIBT. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

CRARIBS  DITDMT. 
YARLAND. 
STUBBLY. 
FtTLMBR. 


SERVANTS. 
SAILORS. 
LADY  RU SPORT. 
CHARLOTTE  RU  SPORT. 


LOUISA  DURLBY. 
MRS.  FULMBR. 
LUCY. 

R0USBKBBP8R. 


ACT  L 

ScEWB  I. — A  Merchants  Counting-house, 
In  an  inner  Room,  set  off  bjr  glass  Doors, 
are  discovered  severed  Clerks,  emplojred 
at  their  Desks.   A  fVriiing  Table  in  the 

front  Room.  Stockwbll  is  discovered 
reading  a  Letter;  Stui^ely  comes  gently 
out  of  the  back  Room,  and  observes  liim 
some  Time  before  he  speaks, 

Siuke,  He  seems  disordered:  something  iu 
that  letter;  and,  Vm  afraid,  of  an  unpleasant 
sort.  ->He  has  many  ventures  of  great  account 
at  sea;  a  ship  richly  freighted  for  Barcelona; 
another  for  Lisbon;  and  others  expected  from 
Cafliizy  of  still  greater  value.  Resides  these,  I 
know  he  has  many  deep  concerns  in  foreign 
bottoms,  and  underwritings  to  a  vast  amount. 
VH  accost  him — Sir — Mr.  Stockwell! 

Stock.  Stukelyl^Well,  have  you  shipped 
the  cloths? 

SuAe.  I  have,  sir;  here^s  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  copy  of  the  invoice;  the  assortments  are 
all  compared:  Mr.  Traffic  will  give  you  the 
policy  upon  ^Change.  * 

Siock.  Tis  very^  well— lay  tliese  papers  by; 
and  no  more  business  for  awhile.  Shut  the 
door,  Stukely;  1  have  had  long  proof  of  your 
friendship  and  fidelity  to  me;  a  matter  of  most 
intimate  concern  lies  on  my  mind,  and  *twill 
be  a  sensible  relief  to  unbosom  myself  to  you ; 
I  have  iust  now  been  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  the  young  West  Indian,  I  have  so  long 
been  expecting — you  know  whom  i  mean? 

Sttike.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Belcour,  the  young 
gentleman,  who  iolierited  old  Belcour^s  great 
estate  in  Jamaica. 

Stock.  Hush!  not  so  loud;  come  a  little 
nearer  this  way.  This  Belcour  is  now  in 
London;  part  of  his  baggage  is  already  ar- 
rived, and  1  expect  him  every  minute.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  his  is  coming  ihrows  me 
into  some  agitation,  when  I  tell  you,  Stukely, 
he  is  my  son? 
Stake.  Your  son! 
Stock.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  son.  Early  in  life, 
I  accompanied  his  grandratber  to  Jamaica  as 
his  clerk;  he  had  an  only  daughter,  some- 
what older  than  myself;  the  mother  of  this 
Mntleman:  it  was  my  chance  (call  it  good  or 
ni)  to  engage  her  afHections;  and,  as  the  infe- 
riority of  my  condition  made  it  hopeless  to 

udni 


her  father*s  conseilt,  her  fondness  pre 
vided  an*  expedient,  and  we  were  privately 
married ;  the  issue  of  that  concealed  engage- 
ment is,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  Belcour. 
Stake.  That  event  surely  discovered  your 


Stock,  You  shall  hear.  Not  many  days  afler 
our  marriage,  old  Belcour  set  outibr  England ; 
and,  during  his  abode  here,  my  wife  was, 
with  great  secrecy,  delivered  of  this  son.  Fruit- 
ful in  expedients  to  disguise  her  situation 
without  parting  from  her  infant,  she  contrived 
to  have  it  laid  and  received  at  her  door  as  a 
foundling.  After  some  time  her  father 'retm*ned, 
having  left  me  here;  in  one  of  those  favourable 
moments  that  decide^the  fortunes  of  prosperous 
men,  this  child  was  introduced;  from  that 
instant  he  treated  him  as  his  own,  fave  him 
his  name,  and  brought  him  up  in  his  family. 
Old  Belcour  is  dead,  and  has  be(|ueathed  hu 
whole  estate  to  him  we  are  speaking  of. 

Stake.  Mow  then  you  are  no  longer  bound 
to  secresy. 

Stock,  True:  but  before  I  publicly  reveal 
myself,  I  could  wish  to  make  some  experiment 
ot  my  son^s  disposition:  this  can  only  be  done 
by  letting  his  spirit  take  its  course  without 
restraint;  by  these  means,  I  think  I  shall  dis- 
cover much  more  of  his  real  character  under 
the  title  of  his  merchant,  than  I  should  under 
that  of  his  father. 

Enter  a  Sailor,  ushering  in  several 
Black  Servants,  cajffjfing  Pqrpnan- 
teaas.  Trunks,  etc. 

Sail.  *Save  you  honour !  is  yoqr  name  {>(ock- 
well,  pray? 

Stock.  It  is. 

SaiL  Part  of  my  master  BelcourV  baggage, 
anH  please  you:  tbere*s  another  cargo  not  far 
a -stern  i)  of  us;  and  the  coxswain  has  got 
charge  of  the  dumb  creatures. 

Stock.  Pr*ytbee,  friend,  what  dumb  creatures 
do  you  speak  of;  has  Mr.  Belcour  brought 
over  a  collection  of  wild  beastt  1 . 

SaiL  No,  lord  love  him;  no,  not  he;  let  me 
see ;  there^s  two  green  monkeys,  a  pair  ofgr^ 
parrots,  a  Jamaica  sow  and  pigs,  and  a  Man- 
grove dog;  tbafs  all. 
Stock.  U  that  all? 

SaiL  Yes,  your  honour:  Yes,  that^s  all;  bless 
his  heart;  a^  might  have  brought  over  the  whole 
island  if  he  would;  a*  didnH  leave  a  dry  eye 
in  it. 

Stock.  Indeed !  Stukel^',  show  them  where  to 
bestow  their  baggage.  I*ol]ow  that  gentleman. 

Sail,  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lads,  bear  a 
hand.       \Exil,  with  Stukely  and  Servants, 

Slock  If  the  orincipal  tallies  with  his  pur- 
veyors, he  must  be  a  singular  spectacle  in  this 
place:  he  has  a  friend,  however,  in  this  sea- 
faring fellow;  ^is  no  bad  prognostic  of  a  man*s 


I)  Behind. 
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hearty  when  his  shipmates  give  him  a  good 
word.  [JkriV. 

ScEMB  Ih^A  Dramnff-roonh 
£nier  Housekeeper  and  ServanL 

Housek.  Why^  what  a  fuss  does  our  good 
roaster  put  himself  in  about  this  West  Indian ! 
see  what  a  hill  of  fare  Tve  heen  forced  to  draw 
out;  seven  and  nine,  ^)  TH  assure  ^ou,  and 
only  a  family  dipner,  as  he  calls  it:  why,  if 
my  lord  mayor  waa  expected,  there  could  ' 
be  a  greater  to-do  about  him. 

SerQ.  I  wish  to  my  heart  you  had  but  seen 
the  loads  of  trunks,  boxes,  and  portmanteaus, 
he  has  sent  hither.  An  ambassaaor*s  baggage, 
ifvith  all  the  smuggled  goods  of  his  ftiraiiy, 
does  not  exceed  it. 

Housek,  A  fine  pickle  he^ll  put  the  house 
into:  had  he  been  master*s  own.  son,  and  a 
Christian  Englishman,  there  could  not  be  more 
rout  than  there  is  about  thU  Creolian,  as  they 
call  them. 

S^rtf,  No  matter  for  that;  he's  rery  rich, 
and  tbat^s  sufticient*  They  say,  he  has  rum 
and  sugar  enough  belonging  to  him,  to  make 
all  the  water  in  the  Thames  into  pui\ch.  But 
I  see  my  master^s  comin g.  [Exit  Housekeeper, 

JCnter  Stock wxix* 
Stock,  Where  is  Mr.  Belcour?  Who  brought 
this  note  from  him? 

^  Seru,  A  waiter  from  the  London  Tavern, 
sir;  he  says,  the  youag  gentleman  is  just  dress* 
ed,  and  will  be  with  you  directly. 
Stock,  Show  him  in  when  he  arrives. 
Serv,  I  shall,  sir*  FU  have  a  peep  at  him 
forst,  however;  IVe  a  great  mind  to  ace  this 
outlandish  spark.  The  sailor  fellow  says,  hell 
make  rare  doings  amongst  us.  [Aside. 

Stock.  You  need  not  wait;  leave  me.  [JCxit 
Seryant']  Let  me  see.  [itetids. 


the  hairdresser ;  us  soon  as  I  have  made 
myself  decent,  and  slipped  o/|  some  fresh 
clothes f  I  will  have  (he  honour  of  paying 
you  my  devoirs.  Yours,  Belcour. 
He  writes  at  his  ease ;  for  he's  unconscious  to 
whom  his  letter  is  addressed;  but  what  a  pal- 
pitation does  it  throw  my  heart  into ;  a  father's 
heart!  All  the  reports  I  ever  received  give  me 
favourable  impressions  of  his  character^  wild, 
perhaps,  as  the  manner  of  his  country  is,  but, 
I  trust,  not  frantic  or  unprincipled. 

Enter  Servant^ 
Serv,  Sir,  the  foreign  gentleman  is  come 

lExit, 

Enter  Bklcoua. 

Stock,  Mr.  Belcour,  I  em  rejoiced  to  see 
you;  you  are  welcome  to  England! 

Ifel.  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr.  Stock- 
vvell;  you  and  I  have  long  conversed  at  a 
distance;  now  we  are  met;  and  the  pleasure 
this  meeting  gives  me,  amply  compensates  for 
the  perils  J  have  run  through  in  accomplish- 
ing It 

Stock,  What  perils,  Mr.  Belcour?  I  could 
not  have  thonght  you  would  have  made  a  bad 
passage  at  this  time  o*ye9ir. 

>)  A  dinner  of  two  coarMi,  omt  contiftiiig  of  inrep  t|i« 
o<Iier  of  iiifio  diibet« 


BiL  Nor  did-  we:  courier  like:  we  came 
posting  to  your  shores,  upon  the  pinions  of 
the  swiftest  gales  that  ever  blew;  'tis  vpoo 
English  ground  all  my  difficulties  have  arisen; 
'tis  the  passage  from  the  river  side  I  com- 
plain of. 

Stock,  Ay,  indeed!  What  obstructions  can 
you  have  met  between  this  and  the  riverside? 

Bel.  Innumerable!  Your  town  is  as  full  of 
defiles  as  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  I  btHtft 
they  are  as  obstinately  defended;  so  raucli 
hurry,  bustle,  and  contusion,  on  your  quaji: 
so  many  sugar  casks,  porter  butts,  and  com* 
mon  council  i^cn,  in  your  streets,  that  uolen 
a  man  marched  with  artillery  in  his  front,  'lit 
more  than  the  labour  of  Hercules  can  effect, 
to  make  any  tolerable  way  through  your  town. 

Siocki  .  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  in- 
commoded, 

Bel,  WbV|  'iaith  'twas  all  my  own  &al(; 
accustomed  to  a  land  of  slaves,  and  out  of 
patience  with  the  whole  tribe  of  custom-home 
extortioners,  boatmen,  tidewaiters  and  water^ 
bailiffs,  tbat  beset  me  on  all  sides,  worse  tksii 
a  swarm  of  musquitoes,  I  proceeded  a  little 
loo  rouehly  to  brush  them  awaj^  with  my 
rattan ;  tbe  sturdy  rotfues  took  this  in  dudgeon, 
and  beginning  to  rebel,  the  m4>b  chose  6'^ 
ferent  sides,  and  a  furious  scuffle  ensued;  in 
the  course  of  which,  my  person  and  af^tard 
suffered  so  much,  that  I  was  obliged  to  step 
into  the  first  tavern  to  refit,  before  i  couM 
make  my  approaches  in  any  decent  trim. 

Stock.  All  without  is  as  I  wish;  dear  nature, 
add  the  rest,  I  am  happy.  [Asidel  Well,  Mr. 
Belcour,  'tis  a  rough  sample  you  hare  had  of 
my  oountrymen^s  spirit;  hut,  I  trust,  jonV 
not  tbink  the  worse  of  them  for  it. 

Bel,  Not  at  all,* not  at  all;  I  like  them  tlic 
better.  Was  I  only  a  visitor,  I  might,  pcrhs{», 
wish  them  a  little  more  tractable;  but,  as  a 


Sir, — /  tvrite  uPyou  under  the  hands  of  fellow  subject,  and  a  shaoer  in  their  freedom, 


I  applaud  their  spirit,  though  I  feel  the  cflects 
of  It  in  every  bone  of  my  skin. 

Stock,  That's  well;  I  like  thai  well  How 
gladly  I  could  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  own 
myself  his  father!  \Audi, 
Bel,  Well,  Mr.  Stockwell,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  here  am  I  in  England ;  at  tbe 
fountain  head  pf  pleasure,  in  the  land  of  heanty, 
of  arts,  and  elegancies.  My  happy  stars  hate 
given  me  a  good  estate,  and  the  conspiring 
winds  have  blown  me  hither  to  spend  it 

Stock,  To  use  it,  not  to  waste  it,  I  sbodd 
hope;  to  treat  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  not  as  a  vassal, 
over  whom  you  have  a  wanton  and  a  despotic 
power;  hut  as  a  subject,  which  you  are  bound 
to  govern,  with  a  temperate  and  restrained 
authority, 

Bel,  True,  sir,  most  truly  said;  mine's  a 
commission,  not  a  right;  I  am  the  ofTspruig  of 
distress,  and  every  child  of  sorrow  is  my 
brother;  while  I  have  hands  to  hold,  there- 
fore, I  will  hold  them  open  to  mapkind;  but, 
sir,  my  passions  are  my  masters;  they  take 
me  where  they  will;  ana  oftentimes  theyleafe 
to  reason  and  to  virtue  nothing  hut  my  wishes 
and  my  siffhs. 

Stock*  Come,  come,  the  man  who  can  ac- 
cuse, corrects  himself. 

Bel.  Ah;  that's  an  office  I  am  weary  of; 

wish  a  fri^n^igl^^^^a^^fo^e' 
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iMavea  you  hsid  leisure  for  tbe  employ;  but, 
did  you  drive  a  trade  to  the  four  cornera  of 
tbe  worid,  you  would  not  find  tbe  task  so 
toilsome  as  to  keep  roe  free  from  faults. 

Stock,  Well,  i  am  not  discouraged;  this 
candour  tells  me  I  should  not  baye  the  fault 
of  self  conceit  to  combat;  that,  at  least,  is  not 
amongst  the  number. 

£eL  No ;  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth  who 
ihouffht  more  humbly  of  me  than  I  do  of 
royyelf,  I  would  take  up  his  opinion,  and  forego 
my  own, 


Stock*         were  I  to  choose  a  pupily  it 
bould  be  one  of  your  complexion ;  soifyou*li 
come  along  with  me,  we'jl  agree  upon  your 


admission,  and  enter  on  a  course  of  lectures 
directly. 

Bel^  With  all  my  heart.  \Exeunt. 

ScKNK  III.  —  A  Boom  in  Ladt  RuSport*^ 
House. 

Enter  Ladt  Rusport  tmd  Mii9  Rvsport, 

Ladjr  R.  Miss  Rusport,  I  desire  to  hear  no 
more  of  captain  Dudley  and  his  destitute  fa- 
roily;  not  a  shilltn^  of  mine  shall  ever  cross 
the  hands  of  any  of  them ;  because  my  sister 
chose  to  marry  a  beggar,  am  I  bound  to  sup- 
port blm  and  his  {Posterity? 

Miss  R.  I  think  you  are. 

Ladjr  R.  You  tbmk  I  am!  and  pi  ay  where 
do  you  find  the  law  that  tells  you  so? 

miss  R,  I  am  not  proficient  enough  to  quote 
chapter  and  verse;  but  I  take  chanty  to  be  a 
mam  clause  in  the  great  statute  of  Christianity. 

LadjrR,  I  say  charity,  indeed!  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  distresses  of  old  Dudley,  and  of  his 
daughter  into  the  bargain,  would  never  break 
your  heart,  if  there  was  not  a  certain  young 
fellow  of  two-anci-twenty  in  the  case;  who, 
by  the  bappy  recommendation  of  a  good  per- 
son, and  the  brilliant  appointments  of  an  en- 
signcy,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  cosen  you 
out  of  a  fortune  of  twice  twenty  thousand 
noanrls,  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  of  age  to 
bestow  it  upon  him. 

Miss  R,  A  nephew  of  your  ladyship^s  can 
never  want  any  other  recoromenaation  with 
me:  and  if  my  partiality  for  Charles  Dudley 
is  acouitted  by  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  I  hope 
lady  Rusport  will  not  condemn  me  for  it 

Ladjr  R,  I  condemn  you!  I  thank  heaven, 
miss  Kusport,  I  am  no  ways  reponsible  for 
vonr  conduct;  nor  is  it  any  concern  of  mine 
how  you  dispose  of  yourself:  you  are  not  my 
daughter,  and,  when  I  married  your  father, 
poor  sir  Stephen  Rusport,  I  found  you  a 
ibrvrard  spoi  fed  miss  of  fourteen,  far  above 
being  instrucled  by  me. 

Jnuv  R,  Perhaps  your  ladyship  calls  this 
instruction. 

Ladjr R^  You  are  stranffely  pert;  butHis.no 
wonder:  your  mother,  I'm  told,  was  a  fine 
bdy:  and  according  to  the  modem  style  of 
edncation  you  was  brought  up.  It  was  not 
so  in  my  young  days;  there  was  then  some 
decorum  in  tbe  world,  some  subordination,  as 
the  ^eat  Locke  expresses  it  Oh!  Hwas  an 
edifying  sight,  to  see  the  regular  deportment 
observed  in  our  family;  no  giggling,  no  gos- 
sippin^  was  going  on  there!  my  good  fiitlier, 
sir  Oliver  Roundhead,  never  was  seen  to  laugh 


himself,  nor  eycr  allowed  it  in  his  children. 


MissR,  Ay;  those  were  happy  times,  indeed. 
LadjrR.  But,  in  this  forward  aee,  we  have 
coquettes  in  the  egg-shell,  and  philosophers  in 
the  cradle ;  giris  of  fifteen,  that  lead  the  fa- 


shion in  new  caps  and  new  opinions,  that 
have  their  sentiments  and  their  sensations;  and 
tiic  idle  fops  encourage  them  in  it:  0*my  con- 
science, I  wonder  what  it  is  the  men  can  see 
in  such  babiesi 

Miss  R.  True,-  niadam ;  but  all  men  do  not 
overiook  the  maturer  beauties  of  your  lady- 
ship*s  age ;  wittness  your  admired  major  Den- 
nis 0*l*laherty;  there's  an  example  of  some 
discernment;  I  declare  to  you,  when  your 
ladyship  is  by,  the  major  takes  no  more  notice 
of  me  than  if  I  was  part  of  the  furniture  of 
your  chamber. 

L€uijr  R,  The  major,  child,  has  travelled 
through  various  kingdoms  and  climates,  and 
has  more  enlarged  notions  of  female  merit 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  English  home-bred 
lover;  in  most  other  countries,  no  woman  on 
your  side  forty  would  ever  be  named  in  a 
polite  circle. 

MissR.  Right,  madam;  I've  been  told  that 
in  Vienna  they  have  coquettes  upon  crutches, 
and  Vcnuses  in  their  grand  climacteric;  a  lover 
there  celebrates  the  wrinkles,  not  the  dimples 
in  bis  mistress'  face.  The  major,  I  think,  has 
served  in  the  imperial  army.  ^) 

Lady  R.  Are  you  piqued,  my  young  madam? 
Had  my  sister  J^uisa  yielded  to  the  adcbes- 
ses  of  one  of  major  0*Flaherty*s  person  and 
appearance,  she  would  have  had  some  excuse; 
but  to  run  away  as  she  did,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  too,  with  a  man  of  old  Dudley's  sort— 
Miss  R.  Was ,  in  my  opinion ,  the  most 
venial  trespass  that  ever  giri  of  sixteen  com- 
roitted;  ol  a  noble  family,  an  engaging  per- 
son, strict  honour,  and  sound  understandings 
what  accomplisbroent  was  there  wanting  in 
captain  Dudley,  but  that  which  the  prodigality 
ot  his  ancestors  had  deprived  him  of? 

Ladjr  R,  They  left  him  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves; hasn*t  the  old  man  captain's  half-pay? 
And  is  not  the  son  an  ensign? 

MissR,  An  ensign!  Alas,  poor  Charles! 
Would  to  heaven  he  knew  what  my  heart 
feels  and  suffers  for  his  sake. 

Eater  SentanL 
Serv*  Ensign  Dudley,  to  wait  upon  yonr 
ladyship. 

Lady  R.  Who!  Dudley!  What  can  have 
brought  him  to  town? 

Miss  R.  Dear  niadam.  His  Charles  Dudley, 
'tis  your  nephew. 

Lady  R,  Nephew!  I  renounce  him  as  my 
nephew;  sir  Oliver  renounced  him  as  his 
grandson ;  wasn't  he  son  of  the  eldest  daughter, 
and  only  male  descendant  of  sir  Oliver;  and 
didn't  he  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling?  Didn't 
the  poor  dear  good  old  man  leave  his  fortune 
to  me,  except  a  small  annuity  to  my  maiden 
sister,  who  spoiled  her  constitution  with  nurs- 
ing^ him?  And,  depend  upon  it,  not  a  penny 
of^'that  fortune  shall  ever  be  disposed  of 
othervrise  than  according  to  the  will  of  the 
donor. 
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Enter  Ghaubs  Dsdlst. 
So,  youDg  man,  whence  came  you?  Wbat 
brings  you  to  town? 

Cnaries.  If  there  is  any  offence  in  my  com-* 
ing  to  town,  your  ladyship  is  in  some  de- 
gree reponsihlc  for  it,  for  part  of  my  errand 
was  to  pay  my  duty  here. 

LadjrIL  And  where  is  your  father,  chiM; 
and  your  sister?   Arc  they  in  town  too? 

CfiarUs.  They  are. 

Ladjr  R,  Ridficulous!  I  don\  know  what 
peopje  do  in  London,  who  hare  no  money 
to  spend  in  it. 

MissR,  Dear  madam,  speak  more  kindly 
lo .  your  nephew ;  how  can  you  oppress  a 
youth  of  his  sensibility  ? 

Ladjr  R»  Miss  Rusport,  I  insist  upon  your 
retiring  to  your  apartment;  when  I  want  your 
advice,  Til  send  to  you.  [Exit  Miss  Huspori] 
So  you  have  put  on  a  red  coat  too,  as  well 
as  your  father;  *tis  plain  what  value  you  set 


upon  the  good  advice  sir  Oliver  used  to  ^ve 

you:  how  often  has  he  cs-  ^  

the  army? 


cautioned  you  against 


Charles.  Had  it  pleased  my  grandfather  to 
enable  me  to  have  obeyed  his  caution,  I  would 
have  done  it;  but  you  well  know  how  desti- 
tute I  am;  and  His  not  to  ht  wondered  at  if 
I  prefer  the  service  of  my  king  to  that  of  any 
otiier  master. 

Lad/  it  Well,  well,  take  your  own  course; 
*tis  no  concern  of  mine:  you  never  consult- 
ed me. 

Cfuwles,  I  frequently  wrote  to  your  lady- 
ship, but  could  obtain  no  answer;  and,  since 
my  grandfather^s  death,  this  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  of  waiting  upon  you. 

Lad/  R,  I  must  desire  you  not  to  mention 
the  death  of  that  dear  good  man  in  roy  hear- 
ing; my  spirits  cannot  support  it. 

Charles.  I  shall  obey  you:  permit  me  to 
say,  thai,  as  that  event  has  nchly  supplied 
you  with  the  materials  of  bounty,  the  distresses 
of  my  family  can  furnish  you  with  objects 
of  it 

Ladjr  TL  .The  distresses  of  your  family, 
child,  are  quite  out  of  the  question  at  present. 
Tell  your  lather  and  jour  sister,  I  totally  dis- 
approve of  their  coming  up  to  town. 

Charles.  Must  I  tell  my  father  that,  before 
ypur  ladyship  knows  the  motive  that  brought 
him  hither  ?  Allured  by  tbo  offer  of  exchan- 
ging for  a  commission  on  full  pay,  the  veteran, 
afler  thirty  years  service,  prepares  lo  encoun- 
ter the  fatal  heals  of  Senegambia ;  but  wants 
a  small  supply  to  equip  him  for  the  expedition. 

Enter  SeroanL 
Setv.  Major  OTlaherty,  lo  wait  on  your 
ladyship. 

Enter  Major. 

0*Fla.  Spare  your  speeches,  young  man; 
donU  YOU  think  her  ladyship  can  take  my 
word  for  that?  I  hope,  madfim,  *tis  evidence 
enough  of  my  being  present,  when  I  have  the 
honour  of  telling  you  so  myself. 

Ladjr  R.  Major  O^Flaherty,  I  am  rejoiced 
lo  see  you.  Nephew  Dudley,  you  perceive 
Tm  engaged. 

-  Charles.  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your 
ladyship^s  more  agreeable  engagements.  I  pre- 
sume I  have  my  answer? 


[Act  U. 

LasfyR.  Toor  answer,  child!  What  an- 
swer  can  you  possibly  expect?  or  Ik>w  can 
your  romantic  father  suppose  that  I  am  lo 
abet  him  in  all  his  idle  and  extravannt  im- 
dertakings?  Come,  major,  let  me  sbow  yon 
the  way  into  my  dressing-room;  and  let  as 
leave  tois  youmr  adventurer  to  his  raedStalkHL 

G^Fla.  I  follow  jou,  roy  lady.  Yoniig_  gen- 
tleman, your  obedient!  Dpon  my  coascffcncc, 
as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  I  would  wish  to 
clap  my  eyes  on:  he  might  have  answered 
hiy  salute,  however— well ,  let  it  paas;  For- 
tune, perhaps,  frowns  upon  the  poor  lad; 
she^s  a  damn*d  slippery  laay,  and  Tcry  apt  la 
jilt  us  poor  fellows  that  wear  cockades  in  oar 
hats.  Fare  thee  well,  honey,  whoever  tbov  art. 

[ExiL 

C/tarles»  So  much  for  the  virtues  oC  a  pu- 
ritan— out  upon  it;  her  heart  is  flint;  yet 
that  woman,  that  aunt  of  mine,  wiibout  oac 
worthy  particle  in  her  composition,  would,  I 
dare  be  sworn,  as  j>oon  set  her  foot  in  a  pent- 
house, as  in  a  playhouse. 

Enter  Miss  Rusport. 

MissR.  Stop,  slay  a  little,  Charles;  whilker 
are  you  going  in  such  haste? 

Charles,  ^fadam ;  miss  Rusport ;  wliat  are 
your  commands? 

MissR.  Why  so  reserved?  We  bad  used 
to  answer  lo  no  other  names  than  those  ef 
Charles  and  Charlotte. 

(Carles,  W^hat  ails  you?  You  liave  been 
weeping. 

JliissR.  No,  no;  or  if  I  have,  jour  eyes 
are  full  too;  but  I  have  a  thousand  things  t« 
say  to  you:  before  you  go,  tell  me,  I  confure 
you,  where  you  are  to  be  found:  here,  give  me 
your  direction;  write  it  upon  the  baick  of  this 
visiting  ticket — Have  you  a  pencil? 

Charles.  I  have:  but  why  should  yon  de- 
sire, to  find  us  out?  'tis  a  poor  little  ibooo- 
venient  place ;  my  sister  has  no  apartment  fit 
to  receive  you  in. 

Enter  SeroanL 
Serp.  Madam,  my  lady  desires  your  earn- 
pany  directly. 

m£s9  R.  1  am  coming — well,  have  yon  wrote 
it?  Give  it  me.  O,  Charles!  either  you  do 
not  or  you  will  not  understand  me. 

[Exetdnt  seaeraOf* 

ACT  XL 

Scene  l.—A  Room  in  Fitlmbr's  House. 

FuLMER  discovered  seated;  Mr&  Fcuixr 
enters  to  him. 
Mrs.F.  Why,  how  you  sit,  mosia^  aai 
moping,  sighing  and  desponding!  rmasaaai*' 
of  you,  Mr.  Fulmer:  is  this  the  country  yo> 
described  to  me,  a  second  £ldorado,  rivers  sf 
^old  and  rocks  of  diamonds?  You  found  me 
in  a  pretty  snug  retired  way  of  life  at  Bo* 
logne,  out  of  the  noise  and  bnstle  of  the  worH 
and  wholly  at  my  ease:  but,  thank  heavOi 
our  partnership  is  revocable;  I  am  not  yav 
wedded  wife,  praised  be  my  stars!  for  whil 
have  wtf  got,  whom  have  we  gulled  but  our- 
selves? which  of  all  TO|ir  trains  has  lafca* 
fire?  even  this  p^fBTedPS^OiOgljgwir  baab- 
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seller**  tbop  seems  abandoned ;  for  if  a  chance 
Guslomer  drops  in,  who  is  there,  pray,  lo^elp 
htm  to  what  lie  wants  ? 

#W.  Pattj,  you  know  it  is  not  upon  slight 
grounds  that  I  despair;  there  had  used  to  be 
a  liTdikood  to  be  picked  up  in  this  country, 
both  for  the  honest  and  dishonest:  I  have  Iried 
each  walk,  and  am  likely  to  starve  at  last: 
there  is  not  *  a  point  to  which  the  wit  and 
faculty  of  man  can  turn,  tSat  I  .have  not  set 
mine  to,  but  in  vain;  1  am  beat  through  eyery 
quarter  of  the  compass. 

Mrs.FuL  Ah!  common  elTorts  all:  strike 
me  a  master-stroke,  Mr.  Fulmer,  if  you  wish 
to  make  any  figure  in  this  country. 

FuL  Bnt  where,  bow,  and  what?  I  have 
blustered  for  prerogatire;  I  have  bellowM  for 
freedom;  I  have  oflered  to  serve  my  country ; 
I  baye  engaged  to  betray  it;  a  master-stroke, 
truly!  why,  I  have  talked  treason,  writ  trea- 
son, and,  if  a  man  can*t  live  by  that,  he  can 
live  by  nothing.  Here  I  set  up  as  a  book- 
seller, why,  men  leaye  oCf  reading;  and  if  I 
was  to  turn  butcher,  I  belieye,  o*my  conscience, 
theyM  leave  off  eating. 

Captain  Dudlbt  crosses  de  Stage, 
Mrs.  Ful,  Why,  there  now*s  your  lodger, 
old  captain  Dudley,  as  he  calls  himself  ;  there*s 
no  flint  without  fire;  something  might  be 
struck  out  of  him,  if  you  had  the  wit  to  find 
the  way. 

F'uL  Hang  him,  an  old  dry^-skinned  cur- 
mudgeon; you  may  as  well  tfamk  to  get  truth 
oal  of  a  courtier,  or  candour  out  of  a  critic: 
I  can  make  nothing  of  him:  besides,  he*s 
poor,  and  therefore  not  for  our  purpose. 

Mrs.FuL  The  more  fool  he!  Would  znj 
man  be  poor,  that  had  such  a  prodigy  in  his 
possession. 

FuL  His  daughter,  you  mean;  she  is,  in- 
deed, uncommonly  beautiful. 

Mrs,  FuL  Beautiful !  Why,  she  need  only 
be  seen,  to  have  the  first  men  in  the  king- 
dom at  her  feet.  What  would  some  of  our 
young  nabobs  give — ? 

Ful.  Hush!  here  comes  the  captain;  good 
girl,  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  let  me  try 
what  I  can  make  of  him. 

Mrs. Ful.  Captain,  truly!  iYaith  Fd  have  a 
regiment,  had  I  such  a  daughter,  before  Twas 
three  months  older.  [Exit. 

Enter  Captain  Dudley. 
.  Ful.  Captain  Dudley,  good  morning  to  you. 

JDud.  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  have  borrowea  a  book 
from  your  shop ;  *tis  the  sixth  volume  of  my 
deceased  friend  Tristram:  he  is  a  flattering 
writer  to  us  poor  soldiers:  and  the  divine 
story  of  Le  Fevre,  which  makes  part  of  this 
booK,  iiv  my  opinion  of  it,  does  honour,  not 
to  its  author  only,  but  to  human  nature. 

FtiL  He*s  an  author  I  keep  in  the  way  of 
trade,  but  one  I  never  relished:  he  is  much 
too  loose  and  profligate  for  my  taste. 

Dud.  Thafs  being  too  severe:  1  bold  him 
to  be  a  moralist  in  the  noblest  sense;  be 
plays,  indeed,  with  the  fancy,  and  sometimes, 
peniaps,  too  wantonly;  hut  while  he  thus 
designedly  .masks  his  main  attack,  he  comes 
at  once  upon  the  heart;  refines,  amends  it, 
siyflens  it;  beats   down  each  selfish  barrier 


from  about  it,  and  opens  evtry  sluice  of  pity 
and  benevolence. 

FuL  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  oppose  your 
opinion;  a  favourite  author  is  like  a  favourite 
mistress;  and  there,  you  know,  captain,  no 
man  likes  to  have  his  taste  arraigned. 

Dud.  l^pon  my  word ,  sir,  1  don*t  know 
what  a  man  likes  in  that  case;  His  an  expe- 
riment 1  never  made. 

Ful.  Sir! — ^Are  jmu  serious. 
Dud.  Tis  of  little  consequence  whether  you 
think  so. 

FuL  What  a  formal  old  prig  it  is!  \Aside\ 
I  apprehend  you,  sir;  you  speak  with  caution; 
you  are  married? 
Dud.  I  have  been. 

FuL  And  this  young  lady,  which  accom- 
panies you — 
Dud.  Passes  for  mj  daughter. 
FuL  Passes  for  his  daughter!  huipph-^ 
[Asidel  She  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  itnely 
accomplished,  of  a  most  enchanting  shape 
and  air.  '* 

Dud.  You  are  much  too  partial ;  she  has ' 
the  greatest  delect  a  woman  can  have. 
FuL  How  so,  pray? 
Dud.  She  has  no  fortune. 
FuL  Rather  say,  that  you  have  none;  and 
that*s  a  sore  defect  in  one  (>f  youryeani,  cap- 
tain  Dudley:  you  have  served,  no  doubt? 

Dud,  Familiar  coxcomb!   But  1*11  humour 
him.  \Aside. 
FuL  A  close  old  fox!  but  Til  unkennel  him. 

[Aside. 

Dud.  Above  \hirty  years  I  have  been  in  the 
service,  Mr.  Fulmer. 

FuL  I  guessed  as  much;  I  hid  it  at  no 
less:  why,  His  a  wearisome  time;  'tis  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  profession,  fit  only  for  a  pa- 
triarch. But  preferment  must  be  closely  to\- 
lowed :  you  never  could  have  been  so  far  ht-* 
hindhand  in  the  chase,  unless  you  had  palp-' 
ably  mistaken  your  way.  You'll  pardon  me) 
but  I  begin  to  perceive  you  have  lived  in  the 
world,  not  with  it. 

Dud.  It  may  be  so ;  and  you,'  perhaps^  can 
give  me  better  counsel.  I  am  now-  soliciting 
a  favour;  an  exchange  to  a  rompany  on  fnll 
pay;  nothing  more;  and  yet  I  meet  a  thousand 
bars  to  that  ;>though,  without  boasting,  I  should 
think  the  cerlifirale  of  services  which  I  sent 
in  might  have  purchased  that  indulgence  tome. 

FuL  Who  thinks  or  cares  about  them? 
Certificate  of  services,  indeed!  Send  in  a 
certificate  of  your  fair  daughter;  carry  her  in 
your  hand  with  you. 

Dud.  What!  Who!  My  daughter!  Carry 
my  daughter!    Well,  and  what  then? 
FuL  "Why,  then  your fortune^s  made,  that's  all 
Dud.  I  understand  you:  and  this  you -^11 
knowledge  of  the  world  !   Despicable  know* 
ledge ;  but,  sirrah,  I  will  have  you  know— 

[Thretttens  him. 
FuL  Help!  Who's  within?    Would  you 
strike  me,  sir?  would  you  lift  up  your  hand 
agalnsk  a  man  in  his  own  house  r 

Dud.  1  in  a  church,  if  he  dare  insult  the 
poverty  of  a  man  of  honour. 

:.Ful.  Have  a  care  what  you  do ;  remember 
there  is  such  a  thing  in"  law  as  an  assault  and 
battery;  ay,  and  such  triflinr  fQVmkii^  war- 
rants and  indiclmeaii^i^edbyVjOOgLL 
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Dud,  Go,  sir;  you  are  too  mean  for  my 
resentment :  *tis  that,  and  not  the  law,  protects 
you.  Hence! 

FuL  An  old,  absurd,  incorrigible  bJockbead ! 
V\\  be  revenged  of  him.  {Aside, 

Enter  Chahuss  DuDtsT. 

Charles*  What  is  the  matter,  sir?  Sure  I 
heard  an  outcry  as  I  entered  the  house* 

Dud,  Not  unlikely;  our  landlord  and  his 
wife  are  for  ever  -wrangling. — Did  you  find 
your  aunt  Dudley  at  home? 

Charles*  I  did* 

Dud,  And  what  was  your  reception* 
Charles,  Cold  as  our  poverty  and  her  pride 

couid  make  it. 
Dud,  You  told  her  the  pressing  occasion  I 

had  for  a  small  supply  to  equip  me  for  this 

exchange;  has  she  granted  me  the  relief  I 

asked? 

Charles*  Alas,  sir,  she  has  peremptorily  re* 
fused  it. 

Dud.  That*s  hard ;  that*s  hard,  indeed  !  My 
petition  was  for  a  small  sum;  she  has  refused 
h.  you  say:  well,  be  it  so;  I  must  not  com 
plain.    Did  you  see  the  broker,  about  the  in- 
surance on  my  life? 

Charlfrs!,  There  again  I  am  the  messenger 
of  ill  ncwi ;  [  can  raise  no  money,  so  fatal  is 
tkt  dtmait:  alas!  that  ever  my  father  should 
be  mit  f^^rish  in  such  a  place! 

Lori  jiJk  DuDLBY  enters  hastily, 
fH>oiiisa,  whales  the  matter?  you  seem 

£bu>  i  sn>f  indeed:  coming  from  missRus- 
tt^^  1  met  a  young  gentleman  in  the  streets, 
iMii  Ims  betet  me  in  the  strangest  mannen 
•  ^^Chfirh'S.  Insufferable!  Was  be  rude  to  you  ? 

Lou,  1  cannot  say  he  was  absolutely  rude 
to  me,  but  be  was  very  importunate  to  sneak 
to  me,  and  once  or  twice  attempted  to  lift  up 
my  hat ;  he  followed  me  to  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  thierc  I  gave  him  the  slip. 

Dud,  You  must  walk  no  more  in  the  streets, 
child,  without  me,  or  your  brother. 

'Lou,  G  Charles!  miss  Rusport  desires  to 
see  you  directly;  lady  Rusport  is  gone  out, 
and  she  has  something  particular  to  say  to  you. 

Charles.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me, 
sii'? 

Dt/d,  r>fone,  my  dear ;  by  all  means  wait 
Upon  miss'  Rusport  Come,  Louisa;  I  must 
desire  you  to  go  up  to  your  chamber,  and 
compose  yourself.  {E,veunt. 

Enter  BEhCOViiy  after  peeping  in  at  the  Door. 

Bel.  Not  a  soul>  as  I'm  alive.  Why,  what 
an  odd  sort  of  a  house  is  this!  Confound  the 
little  jilt,  she  has  fairly  given  me  the  slip.  A 
plague  upon  this  London,  I  shall  have  no  luck 
In  it:  such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  buiry,  and 
such  a  number  of  shops,  and  one  so  like  the 
other,  that  whether  the  wench  turned  into  this 
house  or  thi?  next,  or  whether  she  went  up 
stairs  or  down  stairs*)  (for  there's  a  world 
above  and  a  world  below,  it  seems),  I  declare 
I  know  no  more  than  if  I  was  in  the  Blue 

l)  The  kilchcni  are  all  imdcrgroand  in  Iht  homes  in 
London,  they  receiro  ihcir  iighf^J  mram  of  an  area, 
or  opening  o(  aboal  5  flflt  broad  before  the  Lou>e. 
so  thai  lh«  hoiue*  appear  to  bave  been  lunk  one  ilory 
lo\Ter. 


What 


if  the 
ear  it 


Mountains*  In  the  name  of  all  the  devib  at 
once,  why  did  she  run  away  ?  If  every  hamd- 
some  girl  I  meet  in  this  town  is  to  lead  roe 
such  a  wildgoose  chase,  I  had  better  have 
stay*d  in  the  torrid  xone:  I  shall  be  wssted 
to  the  size  of  a  sugarcane:  what  sbaU  I  4I0? 
give  the  chase  up?  hang  it|  that's  cowardljr: 
shall  I|  a  true-born  sod  of  PbcebuSy  siiHer  this 
little  nimble- footed  Daphne  to  es<:ape  me? — 
"Forbid  it,  honour,  ana  forbid  it,  love."  Hush! 
hush!  here  she  comes!  Oh!  the  devil! 
tawdry  thing  have  we  got  here  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Fdlmbr. 
Mrs,Ful,  Your  humble  servant,  sir« 
Bel.  Your  humble  servant,  madam* 
Mrs.Ful,  A  fme  summer^s  day^  sin 
BeL  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  so  cool,  tbat» 

calendar  didn't  call  it  July,  I  should  si 

was  January. 
Mrs,Ful.  Sir! 
BeL  Madam! 

Mrs.Ful,  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  Mr« 

Fulmer,  sir? 

BeL  Mn  Fulmer,  madam?  I  hav^nH  tbe  ho- 
nour of  knowing  such  a  person. 

Mrs.FuL  No:  I'll  be  sworn,  have  yon  not; 
thou  art  much  too  pretty  a  fellow ,  and  too 
much  of  a  gentleman,  to  be  an  autbor  ibysel^ 
or  to  have  any  thin^  to  say  to  those  tbaC  are 
so.  'Tis  the  captam,  I  suppose ,  yon  are 
waiting  for. 

BeL  I  rather  suspect  it  is  the  captainTs  wife. 

Mrs,  FuL  The  captain  has  no  wife,  sir. 

Bel,  No  wife!  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it;  fnr 
then  she's  his  mistress  \  and  that  I  take  to  he 
the  mors  desperate  case  of  the  two.  Ptaj. 
madam,  wasn  t  there  a  lady  just  now  tumeJ 
into  your  house?  Twas  with  her  I  wished 
to  speak. 

Mrs,  FuL  What  sort  of  a  lady,  pray  ? 

BeL  One  of  the  loveliest  sort  ray  eyes  ever 
beheld;  young,  tall,  fresh,  fair;  in  abort,  a 
goddess. 

Mrs.FitL  Nay,  but  dear,  dear  sir,  now  I^ 
sure  you  flatter;  for  'twas  me  you  followed 
into  the  shop  door  this  minute. 

BeL  You  \  No,  no ,  take  my  word  A>r  it,  it 
was  not  you,  madam. 

Mrs.FuL  Rut  what  is  it  you  laugh  al? 

Bel,  Upon  my  soul,  I  ask  your  pardon; 
but  it  was  not  you,  believe  roe;  be  assored 
it  wasn't. 

Mrs,  FuL  Well,  sir ,  1  shall  not  contend 
for  the  honour  of  being  noticed  by  you;  I 
hope  you  think  you  wouldn't  have  been  tbe 
first  man  that  noticed  me  in  the  streets ;  bow- 
ever,  this  I'm  positive  of,  that  no  living  wo- 
has  entered  th^se  doors  ibis 


man  but  myself  has  entered  th^se  doors  ibis  j 
morning.  1 

BeL  Why,  then,  I'm  mistaken  in  tbe  bonscb 
that's  all ;  for  it  is  not  humanly  possible  I  can  j 
be  so  far  out  in  the  lady.  [Goiag*  '* 

Mrs.FuL  Coxcomb!— But  hold— a  thon^ 
occurs;  as  sure  as  can  be,  he  has  seen  nuss  | 
Dudley.  A  word  with  you,  young  gentlenun;  j 
come  back. 

BeL  Well,  what's  your  pleasure? 
Mrs.Ful.  You  seem  greatly  captivated  with 
this  young  lady ;  arc  you  apt  to  611  in 
thus  at  first  sight?         ^  f 
BeL  Oh,  ycsDi'dfcifteti^W^^IMt  c» 
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bXi  m  loTe ;  any  nan  ma^  tumble  into  a^  pit 
by  surprise;  none  but  a  fool  would Mralk  into 
one  by  cboice. 

Mr8,Fui.  You  are  a  basty  lover,  it  seems ; 
baverou  spirit  to  be  a  generous  one?  Tbey, 
that  will  please  tbe  eye,  mustnH  spare  the 
pone. 

BeL  Try  me;  put  me  to  tbe  proof;  bring 
me  to  an  interview  with  tbe  dear  iprl  tbat 
ias  tbas  captivated  me ,  and  see  woetber  I 
bave  spirit  to  be  ffrateful. 

Mrs,FuL  But  bow,  pray,  am  I  to  Imow 
ibe  giri  yon  bave  set  your  beart  on  P 

Bel  By  an  undescribable  grace,  tbat  ac- 
companies every  look  and  action  tbat  falls 
from  ber;  tbere  can  be  but  one  sucb  woman 
is  tbe  worid ,  and  nobody  can  mistake  tbat  one. 

Mrs,  FuL  Well,  if  I  sbould  stumble  upon 
ibis  anffel  in  my  walks ,  wbere  am'  I  to  find 
you?   vVbat's  yoiy  name? 

BeL  Upon  my  soul  I  can*t  tell  you  my  name. 

Jfrs.  FuL  Not  tell  me !    Wby  so? 

Bel  Because  I  donH  know  wbat  it  is  my- 
self; as  yet  I  bave  no  name. 

Mrs, FuL  No  name! 

Bel  None;  a  friend,  indeed,  lent  me  bis; 
bnt  be  forbade  me  to  use  it  on  any  unworlby 
occasion. 

Mrs.Ful,  Bnt  where  is  your  place  of  abode  ? 
Bel  I  have  none;  I  never  slept  a  night  in 
Siifland  in  my  life. 
Mrs, FuL  Hey  day! 

Enter  Fulmsr* 

FuL  A  fine  case,  truly,  in  a  free  country; 
ft  pretty  pass  things  are  come  to,  if  a  man  is 
to  be  assaulted  in  his  own  house. 

Mrs.  FuL  Wbo  has  assaulted  you,  my  dear? 

¥ul.  Who !  why  this  captain  Drawcansir,  ^) 
tbis  old  Dudley,  ray  lodger;  but  FU  uolodge 
biro;  FII  unbarbour  him,  I  warrant, 

Mrs, FuL  Hush!  bush!  Hold  your  tongue, 
man;  pocket  tbe  affront,  and  be  quiet;  Tve 
a  scheme  on  foot  will  pay  you  a  hundred 
beatings.  Why  you  surprise  me,  Mr.Fulmer; 
csptaia  Dudley  assault  you!  Impossible. 

ful.  Nay,  I  can't  calf  it  an  absolute  assault; 
b«t  be  threatened  me. 

,  Mrs,  FuL  Ob,  was  tbat  all  ?  I  thought  bow 
it  would  turn  out — likely  thing,  truly,  for 
a  person  of  bis  obliging,  compassionate  turn : 
^1  no,  poor  captain  Dudley,  be  has  sorrows 
ind  distresses  enough  of  his  own  to  employ 
bis  spirits,  without  setting  them  against  other 
people.  Make  it  up  as  fast  as  you  can: 
^tch  tbis  gentleman  out;  follow  him  wber- 
^er  he  ^oes,  and  bring  me  word  wbo  and 
^bat  be  is ;  be  sure  you  don*t  lose  sight  of 
to;  Tte  other  business  in  band.  lExit. 

Prayi  sir,  what  sorrows  and  distresses 
bare  befallen  tbis  old  gentleman  you  speak  of? 

PuL  Poverty,  dissappointment,  and  all  tbe 
^tresses  attendant  thereupon:  sorrow  enough 
01  all  conscience:  I  soon  found  bow  it  was 
™  him,  by  bis  way  of  liring,  low  enouffh 
of  all  reason;  but  wbat  I  overheard  this 
moniinff  put  it  out  of  ail  doubt. 

n«2.  Vyhat  did  you  overbear  tbis  morning? 

ful  Wby,  it  seems  be  wants  to  )oin  bis 

0  The  tide         1^  ,  boudng  cowardly  soldier.  Tbcre 
>■  •  chnieler  of  thU  eort  and  of  ihie  name  in  an  old 


regiment,  and  has  been  beating  the  town  over 
to  raise  a  little  money  for  thai  purpose  upon 
bis  pay ;  but  the  climate,  I  find,  wbere  be  is 
going  is  so  unhealthy ,  that  nobody  can  be 
found  to  lend  him  any. 

BeL  Why,  then  your  town  is  a  damned 
good-foi^notbing  town :  and  I  wish  I  had 
never  come  into  it 

F^  That's  what  I  say,  sir;  the  bard-beart- 
edness  of  some  folks  is  unaccountable.  There's 
an  old  lady  Kusport,  a  near  relation  of  this 
gentleman's;  she  lives  bard  by  here,  opposite 
to  Stockweil's,  tbe  great  merchant;  be  sent  to 
her  a-begging,  but  to  no  purpose;  though 
she  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  she  would  not  fur- 
nish him  vrith  a  farthing. 
MeL  Is  the  captain  at  home? 
FuL  He  is  Hp  stairs,  sir. 
Bel.  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  desire 
him  to  step  hither!  I  want  to  speak  to  him.< 
FuL  ril  send  him  to  you  directly.  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  this  young  man;  but, 
if  I  live,  I  will  find  him  out,  or  know  the 
reason  wby.  [Exii. 

BeL  I've  lost  the  ^irl,  it  seems,  that's  clear: 
she  was  the  first  ob|ect  of  my  pursui^  but 
the  case  of  this  poor  officer  touches  me ;  and, 
after  all,  there  may  be  as  much  true  delight 
in  rescuing  a  fellow  creature  from  distress^ 
as  there  would  be  in  plunging  one  Into  it. 
— But  let  me  see;  it's  a  point  tbat  must  Ji^ 
managed  with  some  delicacy — A  propos !  therc^s 
pen  and  ink — IVe  struck  upon  a  method  that 
will  do.  {_f^riies']  Ay,  ay,  this  is  tbe  very 
thing:  'twas  devilish  lucky  I  happened  to 'ba9t 
these  bills  about  me.  There,  there^  fsgre  yon 
well  I  I'm  glad  to  be  rid  of  you ;  you  tHwjfi. 
a  chance  ol  being  worse  applied,  I  can  liell 
you.  [Encloses  and  seals  Ute.Pap^r. 

FoLMER  brings  in  Dudley. 
FuL  That's  the  gentleman,  sir.  I  shall  make 
bold,  however,  to  lend  an  es(n  >  [Exit 
Dud,  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  sir? 
BeL  Your  name  is  JDudley,  sir  .? — 
Bud,  It  is. 

BeL  You  command  a  company,  I  think, 
captain  Dudley? 

Dud.  I  did:  I  am  now  upon  half-pay. 

BeL  You  have  served  some  time? 

Dud,  A  pretty  many  years;  long  enough 
to  see  some  people  of  more  merit,  and  better 
interest  than  myself,  made  general  officers.  . 

BeL  Their  merit  I  may  liave  some  doubt 
of;  their  interest  I  can  readily  give  credit  to-; 
there  is  little  promotion  to  be  looked  for  19 
your  profession,  I  believe,  without  ineuds, 
captain  ? 

Dud,  I  believe  so  too:  have  you  any. other 
business  with  me,  may  I  ask? 

BeL  Your  patience  for  a  moment.  I  was 
informed  you  was  about  to  join  your  regi- 
ment in  distant  quarters  abroad. 

Dud,  I  have  been  soliciting  an  exchange  to 
a  company  on  full  pay,  quartered  at  James^ 
Fort,  in  Senegambia;  but,  Fm  afraid,  I  must 
drop  the  undertaking. 

BeL  Why  so,  pray  ? 

Dud,  Why  so,  sir?  *Tis  a  home  question, 
for  a  perfect  stranger  to  put;  there  is  some- 
thing very  particular  in  all  thisi>  j 

BeL  If  it  is  not  im^6i^^i<^^hP,Q|&Mf  me 
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to  ask  you  wbat  reason  you  hare  for  despair- 
ing of  success. 

J)ud,  Why,  really,  sir,  mine  is  an  obyious 
reason,  for  a  soldier  to  baTe«—  Want  of  mo- 
ney; simply  that. 

Bel.  May  I  beg  to  know  tbe  sum  you  ba^e 
occasion  for? 

Dud.  Truly,  sir,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you 
on  a  sudden ;  nor  js  it,  I  sup^se,  of  any  great 
consequence  to  you  to  be  informed :  but  I 
should  guess,  in  the  gross,  that  two  hundred 
pounds  would  serre. 

BeL  And  do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  raising 
that  sum  upon  your  pay  ?  ^is  done  every  dajr. 

JDud.  Tbe  nature  of  the  climate  makes  it 
diflficult:  I  can  set  no  one  to  insure  my  life. 

BeL  Ob!  tbats  a  circumstance  may  make 
for  YOU,  as  well  as  against :  in  short,  captain 
Dudley,  it  so  happens,  that  I  can  command 
the  sum  u>f  two  hundred  pounds:  seek  no 
further;  Til  accommodate  you  with  it  upon 
easy  terms. 

Jbud.  Sir!  do  I  understand  you  rightly? — 
I  beg  your  pardon;  but -am  I  to  believe  that 
you  are  in  earnest? 

Bei.  Wb^t  is  your  surprise?  is  it  an  up- 
common  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  truth  ? 
Or  is  it  incredible  that  one  fellow-creature 
should  assist  another? 

Dud,  I  ask  your  pardon — May  I  beg  to 
know  to  whom  r-— Do  you  propose  this  in  the 
way  of  business  ? 

BeL  Entirely:  I  have  no  other  business  on 
earth. 

Dud.  Indeed!  you  are  not  a  broker,  Fm 
persuaded. 
BeL  I  am  not. 

Dud.  Nor  an  army  agent,  I  think? 

BeL  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse 
of  me  for  being  neither;  in  short,  sir,  if  you 
^will  peruse  this  paper,  it  will  explain  to  you 
who!  am,  and  upon  what  terms  I  act;  while 
you  read  it,  I  will  step  home,  and  fetch  the 
money:  and  we  will  conclude  the  bargain 
without  loss  of  time.  In  the  mean  while, 
good  day  to  you.  ^JExii  hastily. 

Dud.  Humph!  there^s  something  very  odd 
in  all  this — let  rac  see  what  we've  got  here — 
This  paper  is  to  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  what 
are  bis  terms:  in  the  name  of  wonder,  why 
has  he  sealed  it?  Hey-day  I  what's  here?  Two 
Bank  notes,  of  a  hundred  each!  1  can't  com- 
prehend what  this  means.  Hold;  here's  a 
vmting;  perhaps  that  will  show  me.  Accept 
this  trifle;  pursue  jr  our  fortune,  and  pros- 
per.   Vm  I  in  a  dream?  Is  this  a  reality? 

"Enter  Major  O'Flahbrtt. 
O^Fla.  'Save  you,  my  dear!  Is  it  you  now 
that  are  captain  Dudley,  I  would  ask  ?  {Exit 
i)firffc^]--Whuh!i)  What's  the  hurry  the 
man's  in?  If  ^tis  the  lad  that  run  out  of  the 
shop  you  would  overtake,  you  might  as  well 
stay  where  you  are ;  by  my  soul  he's  as  nim- 
ble as  a  Groat;  you  are  a  full  hour's  march 
in  his  rear—Ay  faith,  you  may  as  well  turn 
back^  and  give  over  the  pursuit. 

Re-enter  Dudley. 
Welly  captain  Dudley,  if  that's  your  name, 
there's  a  letter 'for  you.   Read,  man;  read  it; 
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and  I'll  have  a  word  with  you  after  you  ha?e 
done. 

Dud.  More  miracles  on  foot!  So,  so,  from 
lady  Rusport. 

O'Ela.  You're  ri  ght;  it's  from  her  ladyship. 

Dud.  Well,  sir,  I  have  cast  my  eye  over 
it;  'tis  short  and  peremptory;  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents? 

O^Fla.  Not  at  all,  my  dear;  not  at  all 

Dud.  Have  you  any  message  firom  lady 
Rusport  ? 

0\Fla.  Not  a  syllable,  honey:  only  when 
you've  digested  the  letter,  I've  a  little  bit  of  a 
message  to  deliver  you  from  myself 

Dud.  And  may  I  beg  to  know  who  younelf  is  ? 

O'Fla.  Dennis  O'rlaherty,  at  your  serrice; 
a  poor  major  of  grenadiers;  nothing  better. 

Dud.  So  much  for  your  name  and  titi^ 
sir;  now  be  so  good  to  favour  me  with  your 
message. 

OTUi.  Why  then,  captain,  I  must  tell  yon 
I  have  promised  lady  itusport  you  shall  do 
whatever  it  is  she  bids  you  to  do  in  that  let- 
ter there. 

Dud.  Ay,  indeed;  have  you  andettaken  so 
much,  major,  withouU  knowing  either  what 
she  commands,  or  what  I  can  perform? 

0*Fla.  That's  your  concern,  my  dear,  not 
mine;  I  must  keep  my  word,  you  know. 

Dud.  Or  else,  t  suppose,  you  and  I  moit 
measure  swords* 

G^Fla.  Upon  my  soul  you've  hit  it. 

Dud.  That  would  hardly  answer  to  either 
of  us;  you  and  I  have,  probably,  had  enoo^ 
of  fighting  in  our  time  before  now. 

6' Flo.  Taith  and  troth,  master  Dudley,  jou 
may  say  that;  'tis  thirty  years,  come  the  time, 
that  I  have  followed  the  trade,  and  in  a  pretty 
many  countries. — Let  me  see — In  the  war  he- 
fore  last  I  served  in  the  Irish  brigade,  d'ye 
see ;  there,  after  bringing  off  the  French  mo- 
narch, I  left  his  service,  with  a  British  bnllel 
in  my  body,  and  this  riband  in  my  button- 
hole. Last  war  I  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
German  eaele,  in  the  corps  of  grenadiers; 
there  I  baa  my  bellyful  of  fighting,  and  a 
plentiful  scarcity  of  every  thing  else.  After 
six-and-twent^  en^gements,  great  and  smallt 
I  went  off  with  this  gash  on  my  skull,  and  a 
kiss  of  the  empress  queen's  sweet  hand,  (hea- 
ven bless  it!)  tor  my  pains.  Since  the  peacCp 
my  dear,  1  took  a  little  turn  with  the  confe- 
derates there  in  Poland — but  such  another  set 
of  madcaps ! — by  tbe  lord  Harry,  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  they  were  sculBing  about 

Dud.  Well,  major,  I  won't  add  another  ac- 
tion to  the  list;  you  shall  keep  your  | 


with  lady  Rusport:  she  requires  me  to  leave 
London;  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days,  and  yoa 
may  take  !what  credit  you  please  frost  ny 
compliance. 

(rFla.  Giv«  me  your  hand,  my  dear  bor! 
this  will  make  her  my  own;  when  that's  w 
case,  we  shall  be  brothers,  you  know,  and 
we'U  share  her  fortune  between  us. 

Dud.  Not  so,  major;  the  man,  wIm  mamas 
lady  Rusport,  will  have  a  fair  title  to  her  ibi^ 
tune  without  division.  But,  I  hope,  your  es- 
pectations  of  prevailing  are  founded  npoo 
good  reasons. 

G*Fla.  Upon  tbe  beshgroundsrin  the  woild; 
first,  I  think  sbisinwill^^ij^^gi&use  she  i» 
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a  woman;  secondly,  l  am  persuaded  sbe  wonU  a  value  not  only  from  its  superior  lustre,  but 


hold  out  long,  because  sbe*s  a  widow;  and 
tbirdly,  I  raauke  sure  of  ber,  because  I  haye 
married  five  wives  (en  TniUtaire^  captain), 
and  neyer  failed  yet;  and,  for  wbat  I  Icnow, 
tfaer  au-e  all  aUve  and  merry  at  tbis  very  bour. 

biuL  Well,  sir,  go  on,  and  prosper;  if  you 
can  inspire  lady  Rusport  witb  ball  your  cba- 
rity,  I  sball  tbink  you  deserve  all  ber  fortune ; 
at  {Mpesent,  I  roust  be^  your  excuse:  good 
morning  to  you.  \Ea:iL 
0*Fla.  A  good  sensible  man,  and  very  mucb 
of  a  soldier;  I  did  not  care  if  I  was  better 
acquainted  witb  bim:  but  ^tis  an  awkward 
kind  of  country  for  tbat;  tbe  English,  I  ob- 
serre,  are  close  friends,  but  distant  acquaint- 
ance.  I  suspect  tbe  old  lady  bas  not  been 
OTer  generous  to  poor  Dudley;  I  sball  give 
ber  a  IHtle  toucb  about  tbat:  upon  my  soul, 
I  know  but  one  excuse  a  person  can  bave 
for  giving  notbing,  and  tbat  is,  like  myself, 
haying  notbing  to  give.  [jSxiL 

Sgb«s  IL — ^Ladt  Rdspoht^s  House.  A  Dress- 
ing-room. ^ 
JEnier  Miss  Ruspokt  ana  Lvct. 

MisslL  WeU,  Lucy,  you*ve  dislodged  tbe 
old  lady  at  last;  but  metbougbt  you  was  a 
tedious  time  about  it. 

Lucy.  A  tedious  time,  indeed;  I  tbink  tbey 
who  have  least  to  spare,  contrive  to  throw  tbe 
most  away;  I  thought  I  should  never  bave  ^ot 
her  out  of  tbe  bouse :  then  madam,  tbis  being 
a  yisit  of  great  ceremony  to  a  person  of  di- 
stinction at  tbe  west  end  of  tbe  town,  tbe  old 
stale  chariot  was  draggM  forth  on  the  occa- 
sion, witb  strict  charges  to  dress  out  tbe  box 
with  the  leopard  skin  bammerdotb. 

MissR.  les,  and  to  bang  tbe  false  tails  on 
the  miserable  stumps  of  tbe  old  crawling  cattle : 
well,  well,  pray,  heaven,  tbe  old  crazy  affair 
don't  break  down  again  witb  her. — But  wbere*s 
Charles  Dudley?  Run  down,  dear  girl, 
and  he  ready  to  let  bim  in;  I  think  be^s  as 
loM  in  coming  as  sbe  was  in  going. 

£ucjr.  Why,  indeed,  madam,  you  seem  the 
more  alert  of  the  two,  I  must  say.  {Exit. 

MissR.  Now  tbe  deuce  take  tbe  girl,  for 
putting  tbat  notion  into  my  bead:  I  am  sadly 
afraid  Dudley  does  not  like  me;  so  mucb  en- 
couragement as  I  have  given  bim  to  declare 
himself,  I  never  could  get  a  word  from  him 
on  the  subject!  Tbis  may  be  very  honourable, 
hul  upon  my  life  it^s  very  provoking.  By  tbe 
way,  t  wonder  bow  I  fook  to-day :  Oh !  shock- 
ingly! hideously  pale!  like  a  witch!  —  This  is 
the  old  lady^s  glass,  and  sbe  has  left  some  of 
lier  wrinkles  on  it. — How  frightfully  have  I 
put  on  my  cap !  all  awry !  and  my  hair  dress- 
ed •  unbecoming!  altogether,  Vm  a  most 
comp.ete  fright — 

JEnier  Charles,  unobserved. 
Charles.  Tbat  I  deny. 
MissR.  Md\ 

Charles.  Quarrelling  with  your  glass,  cou' 
sin  ?  Make  it  up,  make  it  up,  and  be  friends ; 
it  cannot  compliment  you  more  than  by  re- 
fl«ctiag  you  as  you  are. 

MissR.  Well,  I  vow,  my  dear  Charles,  tbat . 
is  delightfully  said,  and  deserves  my  very  best i Bear  with  thy  infirmities!  ^Y.h^^Jf^Mf  '  know 
cotiftesy;  your  flattery,  like  a  rich  jewel,  has  not  any  one  &il£ii$'^  >^V^M^;xtmposition, 


from  its  extraordinary  scarceness:  I  rerily 
tbink,  tbi&  is  the  only  civil  speech  you  ever* 
directed  to  my  person  in  your  life. 

Charles.  And  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  of  your 
good  sense,  for  having  done  it  now. 

Miss  R.  Nay,  now  you  relapse  again :  don't 
you  know,  if  you  keep  well  with  a  woman 
on  tbe  great  score  of  beauty,  she'll  never 
quarrel  vrith  you  on  tbe  trifling  article  of 
good  sense? — But  any  thing  serves  to  fill  up 
a  dull,  yawning  hour,  with  an  insipid  cousin; 
y6u  bave  brighter  moments,  and  warmer  spi- 
rits, for  the  dear  girl  of  your  heart. 

Charles.  Ob,  fie  upon  you!  fie  upon  you! 
MissR,  You  blush,  and  the  reason  is  ap- 
parent:— you  are  a  novice  at  hypocrisy;  but 
no  practice  can  make  a  visit  of  ceremony  pass 
for  a  visit  of  choice:  love  is  ever  before  its 
time;  friendship  is  apt  to  lag  a  little  aAer-it 
— Pray,  Charles,  did  you  make  any  extraor- 
dinary haste  hither? 

Charles.  By  your  question,  I  see,  you  ac- 
quit me  of  the  imperfmencc  of  being  in  love. 

MissR.  But  why  impertinence?  Why  tbe 
impertioence  of  being  in  love? — Yon  bave  one 
language  for  me,  Charles,  and  another  for  the 
woman  of  your  affection. 

Charles.  You  are  mistaken — the  woman  of 
my  affection  shall  never  hear  any  other  lan- 
guage from  me,  than  what  I  use  to  you. 

Misi  R.  I  am  afraid,  then,  you'll  never  make 
yourself  understood  by  her. 

Charles.  It  is  not  nt  I  should ;  there  is  no 
need  of  love  to  make  me  miserable ;  'tis  wretch- 
edness enough  to  be  a  beggar. 

MissR.  A  beggar  do  you  call  yourself!  O 
Charles,  Charles,  rich  in  every  merit  and  ac- 
complishment, whom  may  you  not  aspire  to? 
And  why  think  you  so  unworthily  of  our  sex, 
as  to  conclude  there  is  not  one  to  be  fbiind 
with  sense  to  discern  your  virtue,  and  gene- 
rosity to  reward  it? 

Charles.  You  distress  me; — I  must  beg  to 
bear  no  more. 

MissR.  Well,  I  can  be  silent. — ^Thus  does 
be  always  serve  me,  whenever  I  am  about  to 
disclose  myself  to  him.  [Aside. 

Charles.  Why  do  you  not  banish  me  and 
my  misfortunes  for  ever  fi^m  your  thoughts? 

MissR.  Ay^  wherefore  do  I  not,  since  you 
never  allowed  me  a  place-  in  yours? — But  go, 
sir;  I  have  no  right  to  stay  you;  go  where 
your  h^art  directs  you;  go  to  the  happy,  the 
distinguished,  fair  one. 

Charles.  Now,  by  alKtbat's  ^ood,  you  do 
me  wrong;  there  is  no  such  fair  one  for  me 
to  go  to;  nor  have  I  an  acquaintance  among 
tbe  sex,  yourself  excepted,  which  answers  to 
that  description. 
MissR.  Indeed! 

Charles.  In  very  truth — tberCL  then,  let  us 
drop  the  subject — ^May  you  be  happy,  though 
I  never  can ! 

MissR.  O  Charles!  give  me  your'*band; 
if  I  have  offended  you,  I  ask  your  pardon: 
you  bave  been  long  acquainted  with  my  tem- 
per, and  know  bow^o  bear  with  its  infirmities. 

Charles,  Thus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  let  us 
seal  our  reconciliation! — [Kissing  her  Hand] 
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except,  tbat  of  too  great  a  partiality  for  an 
undeserving  man. 

MissR.  And  you  are  now  taking  the  yery 
course  to  augment  that  faiilin^.  —  A  thought 
strikes  me;  —  I  have  a  commission  that  you 
must  absolutely  execute  for  me; — I  have  im- 
mediate occasion  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 

rounds ;  you  know  my  fortune  is  shut  up  till 
am  of  age;  take  this  paltry  hox  (it  contains 
ray  earrings,  and  some  other  baubles  I  haye 
no  use  for),  carry  it  to  our  opposite  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  otockwell  (I  donH  know  where  else 
to  apply),  leave  it  as  a  deposit  in  bis  hands, 
and  beg  him  to  accommodate  me  with  the 


Charles.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  are  you  about 
to  do  ?  How  can  you  possibly  want  two  hun- 
dred pounds? 

Miss  It  How  can  I  possibly  do.  without  it, 
you  mean?  DoesnH  every  lady  want  two 
hundred  pounds? — ^Perhaps,  I  have  lost  it  at 
play — perhaps,  I  mean  to  win  as  much  to  it 
— ^perhaps,  i  want  it  for  two  hundred  different 
uses. 

Charles.  Pooh!  pooh!  all  this  is  nothing; 
don*t  I  know  you  never  piay? 

Miss  It  You  mistake;  I  have  a  spirit  to  set, 
not  only  this  trifle,  but  my  whole  fortune  upon 
a  stake;  therefore  make  no  wry  faces,  but  do 
as  I  bid  you.  You  will  fmd  Mr.  Stockw^ll  a 
very  honourable  gentleman. 

Enter  LucT,  in  haste. 

Lucy.  Dear  madam,  ai  I  live,  here  comes 
the  old  lady  in  a  hackney  coach. 

MissR*  The  old  chanot  has  given  her  a 
second  tumble : — away  with  you :  you  know 
your  way  out,  without  meeting  her.  Take 
the  box,  and  do  as  I  desire  you. 

Charles.  I  must  not  dispute  your  orders. 
Farewell!  [Exeunt  Charles  and  Miss  Rusport. 

Enter  Lady  Ru sport,  leaning  on  Major 
0'F[.AHBRTT*s  Arm. 

O^Fla.  Rest  yourself  upon  my  arm:  neyer 
spare  it:  ^tis  strong  enough;  it  has  stood 
harder  service  than  you  can  put  it  to. 

Luny.  Mercy  upon  me,  what  is  the  matter? 
I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits  —  Has  your 
ladyship  nad  an  accident? 

lAidjrR.  O  Lucy,  the  most  untoward  one 
in  nature.   I  know  not  how  I  shall  repair  it. 

O'jFVo.  Neyer  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady; 
even  build  a  new  one ;  *twas  but  a  crazy  piece 
of  business  at  best. 

Lucy,  h\t^  me,  is  the  old  chariot  broke 
down  with  you  again? 

Lady  R.  Broke,  child!  I  don*t  know  what 
might  haye  been  broke,  if  by  great  good  for- 
tune, this  obliging  gentleman  had  not  been  at 
hand  to  assist  me. 

Lucy.  Dear  madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch 
you  a  cup  of  the  .cordial  drops. 

LadrR.  Do,  Lucy.  [ExitlMcr]  Alas,  sir! 
ever  smce  I  lost  my  husband,  my  poor  nerves 
haye  been  shook  to  pieces;  —  there  hangs  his 
beloved  picture;  that  precious  relic,  and  a 
plentiful  )ointure,  is  all  that  remains  to  con- 
sole me  for  the  best  of  men. 

O'jpVa.  Let  me  see — iYaith  a  comely  perso- 
nage ;  by^  his  fur  cloak,  I  suppose,  he  was  in 
the  Russian  serrioe;  and  by  the  gold  chain 


[ActIL 

round  his  neck,  1  should  guest,  he  had  been 
honoured  with  the  order  of  St  Catharine. 

LeuiyR,  No,  no;  he  meddled  with  no  St 
Catharines — tbafs  the  habit  he  wore  in  hb 
mayoralty;  sir  Stephen  was  lord  mayor  of 
London — but  he  is  gone,  and  has  left  me^  a 
poor,  weak,  solitary  widow,  behind  him. 

0*Fla.  By  all  means,  then,  take  a  stroBft 
able,  hearty  man,  to  reoair  his  loss: — if  ana 
a  plain  fell  low  as  one  Dennis  O^Flaherty  can 
please  you,  I  think  I  may  yenture  to  say, 
without  any  disparagement  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  fur  gown  there — 

Lady  R.  What  are  you  goin^  to  say  ?  Don*! 
shock  my  ears  with  any  comparisons,  I  desire. 

0*F7a.  Not  I,  my  soul;  I  dont  believe 
there's  any  comparison  in  the  case. 

Re-enter  LuCT,  (vith  a  Bottle  and  Glasu 
Lady  R.  Oh,  are  you  come?  Give  me  the 
drops— Fm  all  in  a  flutter. 

&Fla.  Harkye,  sweetheart,  what  are  tbote 
same  drops?  Have  you  any  more  leA  in  the 
bottle?  1  didn't  care  if  I  took  a  little  sip  of 
them  myself.  ^ 

Lucy.  Oh,  sir,  they  are  called  the  cordial 
restorative  elixir,  or  tne  neryouj  golden  drops; 
they  are  only  for  ladies*  cases. 

tfFla,  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  there  are  gCBlie> 
men  as  well  as  ladies,  that  stand  in  need  of 
those  same  golden  drops ;  theyM  suit  my  case 
to  a  tittle. 

Lady  R.  Well,  major,  did  you  give  old 
Dudley  my  letter,  and  will  the  silly  man  do 
as  I  bid  him,  and  be  gone. 

O^Fla.  You  are  obeyed — ^he*a  on  his  march. 
LadyR»  That's  well;  you  have  managed 
this  matter  to  perfection;  I  didn^t  think  kc 
would  have  been  so  easily  prevailed  upon. 

OFla.  At  the  first  word:  no  difficulty  ia 
life ;  'twas  the  yery  thing  he  was  detemincd 
to  do,  before  I  came ;  1  never  met  a  more 
obliging  gentleman. 

LadyR.  Well,  'lis.  no  matter;  so  I  am  bnl 
rid  of  him,  and  his  distresses :  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  major  O'Flaherty,  it  was  but  this 
morning  he  sent  a-begging  to  me  for 
to  fit  him  out  upon  some  wildgoose 
tion  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  I  know  not 

OFla.  Well,  you  sent  him  what  he  wanted? 
LadyR.  I  sent  him  what  he  deserved,  a 
flat  refusal. 

O'Fla.  You  refused  him? 
LadyR.  Most  undoubtedly. 
0*Fla.  You  sent  him  nothing? 
LadyR.  Not  a  shilling. 
O^Fla.  Good  morning  to  you — Your  s«r- 
vant  —  [Goinf^ 
LadyR.  Hey  day!   what  ails  the  maa? 
W^bere  are  you  going? 

G'Fla.  Out  of  your  house,  before  the  mef 
falls  on  my  head — to  poor  Dudley,  to  sksre 
the  little  modicum,  that  thirty  years  hard  scr^ 
vice  has  left  me ;  I  wish  it  was  more,  for  \» 
sake. 

LadyR.  Very  well,  sir;  take  your  coast; 
I  shaVt  attempt  to  stop  you;  I  shall  survive 
it ;  it  will  not  break  my  heart,  if  I  never 
you  more. 

(TFla.  Break  your  heart!  No,  oViy  tern- 
science  will  it  not — You  preadi,  and  yoa 
pray,  and  you  tH^dttpyyodd^^^Qaid  alike 
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while  you  are  as  hard-h«aried  aa  a  byena,— 
A  hyena,  truly !  by  my  soul,  there  isa*t  in  the 
whole  creation  so  savage  an  animal  as  a  hu- 
man creature  -without  pity!  [£0:1!^ 
JLadjrIL  A  hyena,  truly!  {Exit, 

ACT  III. 

ScKNB  I.  —  A  Room  in  Stocxwbll's  House, 
Enter  Stockwbll  cmd  Bexcour. 
Stock.  Gratify  me  so  far,  however,  Mr.  Bel- 
cour,  as  to  see  miss  Rusport;  carry  her  the 
sum  she  wants,  and  return  the  poor  girl  her 
box  of  diamonds,  which  Dudley  left  in  my 
bands:  you  know  what  to  say  on  the  occa- 
sion better  than  I  do;  that  part  of  your  com- 
mission I  leave  to  your  own  discretion,  and 
you  may  season  it  with  what  gallantry  you 
think  fit 

SeL  You  could  not  have  pitched  upon 
greater  bungler  at  gallantry  than  myself,  if 
you  bad  rummaged  every  company  in  the  city, 
and  the  whole  court  of  aldermen  into  the  bar- 
fain: — part  of  your  errand,  however,  I  will 
00;  but  whether  it  shall  be  with  an  ill  grace 
or  a  good  one,  depends  upon  the  caprice  of 
a  moment,  the  humour  of  the  lady,  the  mode 
of  our  meeting,  and  a  thousand  undefinable 
small  circumstances,  that,  nevertheless,  deter 
mine  us  upon  all  the  great  occasions  of  life. 

Stock.  1  persuade  myself  you  will  find  miss 
Rusport  an  ingenious,  worthy,  arfimaled  girl. 

jieL  Why,  I  like  her  the  better,  as  a  wo- 
man ;  but  name  her  not  to  me  as  a  wife !  No, 
if  eTer  I  marry,  it  must  be  a  stayed,  sober, 
considerate  damsel,  with  blood  in  her  veins 
as  cold  as  a  turtle^s:  quick  of  scenl  as  a  vul- 
ture when  danger^s  in  the  wind;  wary  and 
sharpsighted  as  a  hawk  when  treachery  is  on 
fool:  with  such  a  companion  at  my  elbow, 
for  ever  whispering  in  my  ear — Have  a  care 
of  this  man,  he^s  a  cheat;  don*t  go  near  that 
woman,  she*s  a  jilt;  overhead  there*s  a  scaf- 
fold, underfoot  there's  a  well.  Ob,  s\f\  such 
a  woman  might  lead  me  up  and  down  this 
greal  city  without  difficulty  or  danger;  hut 
with  a  girl  of  miss  Rusport  s  complexion,  hea- 
ven and  earth,  sir!  we  should  be  duped,  un- 
done, and  distracted,  in  a  fortnight. 

Stock*  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Why,  you  are  become 
wonderous  circumspect  ol  a  sudden,  pupil: 
md  if  you  can  fma  such  a  prudent  damsel 
as  jou  describe,  you  have  my  consent— only 
beware  how  you  choose:  discretion  is  not  the 
reigining  quality  amongst  the  fme  ladies  of 
the  present  time;  and,  I  think,  in  miss  Rus- 
poris  particular,  I  have  given  you  no  bad 
counsel. 

Beh  iWell,  well,  if  you'll  fetch  me  the  jew- 
els, I  believe,  I  can  undertake  to  carry  them 
to  her:  but  as  for  the  money,  FU  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that:  Dudley  would  be  ^our  fittest 
ambassador  on  that  occasion:  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  most  agreeable  to  the  lady. 

Stock,  Why,  indeed,  from  what  I  know  of 
the  matter,  it  may  not  improbably  be  destined 
to  find  its  way  into  bis  pockets.  \ExiL 
BeL  Then,  depend  upon  it,  these  are,  not 
the  only  trinkets  she  means  to  dedicate  to 
captain  Dudley. — As  for  me,  Stockwell,  in- 


deed, wants  me  to  marry;  but  till  I  can  get, 
this  hewitcfaing  girl,  this  incognita,  out  of  my 


head,  f  cajd  never  think  of  any  other  woman. 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  delivers  a  Letter, 
Hey  day!  Where  can  I  have  picked  up  a 
correspondent  already?  ^is  a  most  execrable 
manuscript— Let  me  see — Martha  Fulmer — 
Who  is  Martha  fulmer? — Pshaw!  I  won't  be 
at  the  trouble  of  deciphering  her  damned  pot- 
hooks. \> — Hold,  hold,  hold;  what  have  we 
got  here? 

Dear  Sir,  —  /  tuwe  discovered  the  ladj 
you  was  so  much  smitten  ovith,  and  can 
procure  jou  an  interview  with  her  ;  if  you 
can  be  as  generous  to  a  pretty  girl,  as  you 
was  to  a  paltry  olA  captain, — How  did  she 
find  that  out?— j^ou  need  not  despair;  come 
to  me  immediately,  the  lady  is  now  in  my 
house,  and  expects  you. 

Yours,  Martha  Fulbi£K. 

O  thou  dear,  lovely,  and  enchanting  paper! 
which  I  was  about  to  tear  into  a  thousand 
scraps,  devoutly  I.  entreat -thy  pardon:  I  have 
slighted  thy  contents,  which  are  delicious;, 
slandered  thy  characters,  which  are  divine; 
and  all  the  atonement  I  can  tnake,  is  impli- 
citly to  obey  thy  mandates. 

Enter  Stockwbll. 
Stock,  Mr.  Belcour,  here  are  the  jewels; 
this  letter  encloses  bills  for  the  money;  and, 
if  you  will  deliver  it  to  miss  Rusport,  youMI 
have  no  fuilher  trouble  on  that  score. 

Bel  Ah!  sir,  the  letter,  which  I  have  been 
reading,  disqualifies  me  for  delivering  the  let- 
ter, which  you  have  been  writing;  I  have 
other  game  on  foot;  the  loveliest  girl  my  eyes 
ever  feasted  upon  is  started  in  view,  and  the 
world  cannot  now  divert  me  from  pursuing 
her. 

Stock.  Hey  day !  What  has  turned  you  thus 
on  a  sudden  ? 

Bel.  A  woman;  one  that  can  turn,  and 
overturn,  me  and  my  tottering  resolutions- 
every  way  she  will.  Oh,  sir,  if  this  is  folly 
in  me,  you  must  rail  at  nature:  you  must 
chide  the  sun,  that  was  vertical  at  my  birth, 
and  would  not  wink  upon  my  nakeduess,  but 
swaddled  me  in  the  broadest,  hottest  glare  of 
his  meridian  b«;ams. 

Stock,  Mere  rhapsody:  mere  childish  rhap- 
ody:  the  libertine's  familiar  plea— Nature  made 


us,  'tis  true,  but  we  are  the  responsiMc  crea- 
tures of  our  own  faults  and  follies. 
Bel.  Sir! 

Stock.  Slave  of  every  face  you  meet,  some 
hussy  has  inveigled  you ;  some  handsome  pro- 
fligate ^the  town  is  full  of  them) ;  and,  when 
once  fairly  bankrupt  in  constitution  as  well 
as  fortune,  nature  no  longer  serves  as  your 
excuse  for  being  vidous,  necessity,  perhaps, 
will  stand  your  friend,  and  you*ll  reform. 
Bel.  You  are  severe. 

Stoclc  It  fits  me  to  be  so— it  well  becomes 
a  father— I  would  say,  a  friend — How  strange- 
ly I  forgot  myself!— How  diflicult  it  is  to 
counterfeit  indifference,  and  put  a  mask  upon 
tiie  heart! 

Bel.  How  could  you  tempt  me  so?  Had 
you  not  inadvertently  dropped  the  name  of 
father,  I  fear  our  firiendship,  short  as  it  has 
been,  would  scarce  have  held» me—- But  even 

I)  A  eorre  foratd  by  t^Siii^JSirNjQhjglt^wriH. 
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your  mistake  I  reyerence — Give  me  your  hand 
— Ws  over. 

Slock,  Generous  ^oung  man!  because  I 
bore  you  the  aflection  of  a  father,  1  rashly 
took  up  the  authority  of  one.  I  ask  your  par- 
don— pursue  your  course;  I  have  no  right  to 
stop  it— What  would  you  have  me  do  with 
these  things? 

BeL  This,  if  I  might  advise ;  carry  the  mo- 
ney to  miss  Rusport  immediately;  never  \e\ 
generosity  wait  for  its  materials;  that  part  of 
the  business  presses.  Give  me  the  jewels:  FU 
find  an  opportunity  of  delivering  them  into 
her  hands :  and  your  visit  may  pave  the  way 
for  ray  reception^  [Exit. 

Stock,  Be  it  so;  good  morning  to  you.  Fare- 
well ,  advice !  Away  goes  he  upon  ^e  wing 
for  pleasure.  What  various  passions  he  awa- 
kens in  me !  He  pains,  yet  pleases  me;  affrights, 
offends,  yet  ^ows  upon  my  heart  His  very 
failings  set  him  off— for  ever  trespassing,  for 
ever  atoning,  I  almost  think  he  would  not  be 
so  perfect,  were  he  free  from  fault:  I  must 
dissemble  longer;  and  yet  how  painful  the  ex- 
periment!— Even  now  he's  gone  upon  some 
wild  adventure;  and  who  can  tell  what  mis- 
chief may  befall  him:  O  nature,  what  it  is  to 
be  a  father!  {Exit. 

Scene  11.— Fulmer^s  House. 
Enter  Fulmbr  and  M&s.  Fulhsr. 

Eul,  I  tell  you,  Patty,  you  are  a  fool,  to 
think  of  bringing  him  and  miss  Dudley  toge- 
ther ;.Hwill  ruin  every  thing,  and  blow  your 
whole  scheme  up  to  the  moon  at  once. 

Mrs.EuL  Why,  sure,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  rear  a  chicken  of  my  own  hatch- 
ing, as  they  say.  Who  first  sprung  the  thought, 
but  I,  pray?  Who  first  contrived  the  plot? 
Who  proposed  Ihe  letter,  but  1,  I? 

Eul.  And  who  dogged  the  gentleman  home? 
Who  found  out  his  name,  fortune,  connexion: 
that  he  was  a  West  Indian,  fresh  landed,  and 
full  of  cash;  a  gull  to  our  heart's  content;  a 
hot-brained,  headlong  spark,  that  would  run 
into  our  trap,  like  a  wheatear  under  a  turf, 
but  I,  I,  I? 

Mrs.  Euh  Hark !  he's  come ;  disappear,  march ; 
and  leave  the  field  open  to  my  machination. 

[Exit  Eulmer, 

Enter  Belcour. 

Bel.  O,  thou  dear  minister  to  my  happiness, 
let  me  embrace  ihee!  Why,  thou  art  my  po- 
lar star,  my  propitious  constellation,  by  which 
I  navigate  my  impatient  bark  into  the  port  of 
pleasure  and  delight. 

Mrs.EuL  Oh,  you  men  are  sly  creatures 
Do  you  remember  now,  you  cruel,  what  you 
said  to  me  this  morning? 

Bel.  All  a  jest,  a  frolic;  never  think  on't; 
bury  it  for  ever  in  oblivion:  ihou!  why,  thou 
art  all  ever  nectar  and  ambrosia,  powder  of 
pearl  and  odour  of  roses ;  thou  hast  the  youth 
of  Hebe,  the  beauty  of  Venus,  and  the  pen  of 
Sappho;  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  lovely, 
where*s  the  lady?  I  expected  to  find  her  witn 
you. 

Mrs.  Eul.  No  doubt  you  did,  and  these  rap- 
tures were  designed  for  her ;  but  where  lave 
YOU  loitered?  the  lady^s  gone ^ you  are  too 
late;  girU  of  her  sort,  are  not  to  be  kept  wait^ 
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ing,  like  negro  slaves  in  your  sagar  plantatims. 
BeL  Gone!  whither  is  the  gone?  tell  lae, 


gone.^  teu  lae, 

that  I  may  follow  her. 

Mrs.  EuU  Hold,  hold,  not  so  Cist,  ymmg 
gentleman,  this  is  a  case  of  aorae  deficacj; 
should  captain  Dudley  know  that  I  introduced 
you  to  his  daughter,  he  ta  a  man  of  such  scru- 
pulous honour — 

Bel.  What  do  you  tell  me !  is  she  dai^^ter 
to  the  old  gentleman  I  met  here  this  morning? 

Mrs.  EuL  The  same ;  him  you  was  so  ge- 
nerous to. 

Bel.  There's  an  end  of  the  matter  then  at 
once ;  it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  that  I  took 
advantage  of  the  father's  necessities  to  trejMB 
the  daughter.  [Going, 
Mrs.  Eul.  So,  so,  I've  made  a  wrong  cast; 
he's  one  of  your  conscientious  sinners,  I  find; 
but  I  won't  lose  him  thus — Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Bel.  What  is  it  you  lau^h  at? 
Mrs.  EuL  Your  absolute  inexperience ;  bare 
you  lived  so  very  little  time  in  this  couolry, 
as  not  ta  know  that,  between  young  people 
of  equal  ages,  the  term  of  sister  ofteo  is  a 
cover  for  that  of  mistress?  This  young  bdy 
is,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  sister  to  yonog 
Dudley,  and  consequently  daughter  to  my  old 
lodger. 

JSel.  Indeed !  are  you  serious? 
Mrs. EuL  Can  you  doubt  it?  I  must  hvft 
been  pretty  well  assured  of  that,  before  1  in- 
vited you  hither. 

BeL  That's  true;  she  cannot  be  a  woman 
of  honour,  and  Dudley  is  an  unconscionable 
^oung  rogue,  to  think  of  keeping  one  fine  girl 
in  pay,  by  raising  contributions  on  another: 
he  shall  therefore  ^ve  her  up:  she  is  a  dear, 
bewitching,  mischievous  little  devil,  and  be 
shall  positively  give  her  up. 

Mrs.  EuL  Ay,  now  the  freak  has  taken  yot 
agahi;  I  say  give  her  up;  there's  one  waVf 
indeed,  andf  certain  of  success. 
BeL  What's  that? 

Mrs.  EuL  Oftt-bid  him,  never  dream  of  oat- 
blustering  him.  All  things,  then,  will  be  made 
easy  enough;  let  me  see;  some  little  genteel 
present  to  begin  with:  what  have  you  got 
about  you  ?  Ay,  search ;  I  can  bestow  it  to 
advantage,  there's  no  time  to  be  losL 

BeL  Hang  it,  confound  it;  a  plague vpon'lj 
say  i!  I  hav'n't  a  guinea  left  in  my  pocket;  1 
parted  from  my  vvhole  stock  here  this  moiii- 
ing,  and  have  forgot  to  supply  myself  since. 

Mrs. EuL  Mighty  well;  let  it  pass,  tben: 
there's  an  end;  think  no  more  of  the  mji 
that's  all. 

BeL  Distraction !  think  no  more  of  her?  let 
me  only  step  home,  and  provide  myself;  la 
be  back  with  you  in  an  instant 

Mrs.EuL  Pooh,  pooh!  that's  a  wretched 
shift;  hate  you  nothing  of  valne  aboot  TOb' 
Money's  a  coarse,  slovenly  vehicle,  fit  onlf  to 
bribe  electors  in  a  borouj^h;  there  are  nMt 
graceful  ways  of  purchasing  a  iad/s  favoan; 
rings,  trinkets,  jewels ! 

Bet  Jewels!  Gadso,  I  protest  I  hadforgot:^^ 
I  have  a  case  of  jewels ;  but  they  won^  do, 
I  must  not  part  from  them;  no,  no,  they  are 
appropriated;  they  are  none  of  my  own. 

Mrs.  EuL  Let  me  see,  let  me  sec!  Ay, 
this  were  something  like:  nrettv. creatnrcs,  bow 
they  sparkle  f^^ei^t'WiMW^ 
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BeU  Indeed ! 

Mrs,  Ful,  These  would  make  her  your  own 
for  cTcr. 

JBeL  Then  the  deuce  take  them,  Cor  heiong- 
ing  to  another  person;  1  could  find  in  my 
licart  to  give  them  the  girl,  and  swear  Fve 
lost  them. 

Mrs*  FuU  Ay,  do,  say  they  were  stolen  out 
of  your  pocket 

JaeL  No,  hangitythafs  dishonourable;  here, 
give  me  the  paltry  things,  TU  write  you  an 
order  on  my  merchant,  for  double  their  value. 

Mrs.FuI.  An  ordei-!  No  order  for  me!  no 
order  upon  merchants,  with  their  value  receiv- 
ed, ancT  three  days  grace;  their  noting,  pro- 
testing, and  endorsing,  and  all  their  counting- 
house  formalities;  Til  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them ;  leave  your  diamonds  with  me,  and  give 
your  order  for  the  value  of  them  to  the  Own- 
er: the  money  would  be  as  good  as  the 
trinkets,  I  warrant  you. 

BeL  Hey!  how!  I  never  thought  of  that; 
hut  a  breach  of  trust ;  *tis  impossible :  I  never 
can  consent,  therefore  give  me  the  jewels  back 
again. 

Mrs,  Ful,  Take  them ;  I  a|n  now  to  tell  you, 
the  Jady  is  in  this  house. 
BeL  In  this  house? 

Mrs,  FuU  Yes,  sir,  in  this  very  house;  but 
what  of  that?  you  have  got  what  you  like 
better:  ycnr  toys,  your  trinkets;  go,  go;  Oh! 
you  are  a  man  of  notable  spirit,  are  you  not  ? 

Bel,  Provoking  creature!  bring  me  to  the 
sight  of  the  dear  girl,  and  dispose  of  me  as 
you  think  fit 

Mrs,FuL  And  of  the  diamonds  too? 

BeL  Damn  them,  I  would  there  was  not 
such  a  bauble  in  nature!  But,  come,  come, 
dispatch;  if  I  had  the  throne  of  Delhi,  I  should 
give  it  to  her. 

Mrs,FuL  Swear  to  me  then,  that  you  will 
keep  within  hounds;  remember,  she  passes  for 
the  sister  of  young  Dudley.  Oh!  if  you  come 
to  your  flights  and  your  rhapsodies,  shell  be 
olT  in  an  mstant. 

BeL  Never  fear  me. 

Mrs.  FuL  You  inust  expect  to  hear  her  talk 
of  her  father,  as  she  calls  him,  and  her  bro- 
ther, and  your  bounty  to  her  family. 

BeL  Ay,  ay,  never  mind  what  she  talks  of, 
onJir  hnuQ  her. 

Mrs.  FuL  Toull  be  prepared  upon  that  bead? 

BeL  I  shall  be  prepared,  never  fear^  away 
with  you. 

Mrs,  FuL  But,  hold,  I  had  forgol:  not  a 
word  of  the  diamonds;  leave  that  matter  to 
my  management. 

BeL  Hell  and  vexation !  Get  out  of  the  room, 
or  I  shall  run  distracted.  \Exii  Mrs.Fulmer'] 
Of  a  certain,  Belcour,  thou  art  born  to  be  the 
fool  of  women!  sure  no  man  sins  with  so 
much  repentance,  or  repents  with  so  little 
aiii«Bdinent,  as  I  do.  I  cannot  give  away 
another  person^s  property,  honour  forbids  me ; 
and  I  positively  cannot  give  up  the  girl;  love, 
passion,  constitution,  every  thing  protests  against 
that.  How  shall  I  decide?  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  break  a  trust,  and  I  am  not  at  present 
in  the  humour  to  baulk  ray  inclinations.  Is 
thiirg  AO  middle  way?  Let  me  consider — ^There 
is,  Ibere  is :  my  good  genius  has  presented  me 
with  one:  apty  obvious,  honouraole,  the  girl 
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shall  not  go  without  her  baubles:  Fll  not  go 
without  the  girl ;  miss  Rusport  shan't  lose  her 
diamonds;  rli  save  Dudley  from  destruction^ 
and  every  party  shall  be  a  gainer  by  the  project. 

'  Enter  Mrs.  Fulmer,  introducing  Miss 
Dudley. 

Mrs.  FuL  Miss  Dudley,  this  is  the  worthy 
gentleman  y^u  wish  to  see ;  this  is  Mr.  Belcour. 

Lou.  As  .  live,  the  very  man  that  beset  me 
in  the  slree  .s  !  [Aside, 

BeL  An  angel,  by  this  light!  Oh,  1  am  gone, 
past  all  retrieving!  [Aside, 

Lou,  Mrs.  Fulmer,  sir,  informs  me,  you 
are  the  gentleman  from  whom  my  father  has 
received  such  civilities. 

BeL  Her  father!  [Aside'\  Oh,  never  name 
them. 

Lou,  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Belcour,  they  must 
be  both  named  and  remembered;  and  if  my 
father  was  h^re-^ 

BeL  Her  father  aeain!  [Aside"]  I  am  much 
better  pleased  with  nis  representative. 

Lou,  That  title  is  my  brother's,  sir;  I  have 
no  claim  to  it. 

BeL  I  believe  it. 

Lou,  But  as  neither  he  nor  my  father  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  at  home,  I  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity — 

BeL  Nor  I  neither,  by  my  soul,  madam: 
let  us  improve  it,  therefore.  1  am  in  love  with 
you  to  distraction;  I  was  charmed  at  the  first 

fiance ;  I  attempted  to  accost  you ;  you  fled ; 
followed ;  but  was  defeated  of  an  interview ; 
at  length  I  have  obtained  one,  and  seize  the 
opportunity  of  casting  my  person  and  my  for- 
tune at  your  feet. 

Lou,  You  astonish  me !  Are  you  in  your 
senses,  or  do  you  make  a  jest  of  my  misfor- 
tunes? Do  you  ground  pretences  on  yoor  ge- 
nerosity, or  do  you  make  a  practice  of  this 
folly  with  every  woman  you  meet? 

aeL  Upon  my  life,  no:  as  you  arc  the 
handsomest  woman  I  ever  met,  so  jon  are 
the  first  to  whom  I  ever  made  the  like  pro- 
fessions: as  for  my  generosity,  madam,  I  must 
refer  you  on  that  score  to  this  good  lady,  who 
I  believe  has  something  to  offer  in  my  behalfl 
Lou,  Don't  build  upon  that,  sir;  I  mutt 
have  better  proofs  oV  your  generosity,  than 
the  mere  divestment  of  a  little  superfluous 
dross,  before  I  can  credit  the  sincerity  of  pro^ 
fessions  so  abruptly  delivered.  [Exit  hastily, 
BeL  Oh!  ye  gods  and  goddesses,  how  ftr 
anffer  animates  her  beauty!  [Going  uuL 
Mrs.  FuL  Stay,  sir;  if  you  slir  a  step  after 
her,  I  renounce  your  interest  for  ever;  why, 
you'll  ruin  every  thing. 

BeL  Well,  I  must  have  her,  cost  what  it 
will:  I  see  she  understands  her  own  vahie 
though;  a  little  superfluous  dross,  truly!  She 
must  haye  better  proofs  of  my  generosity. 

Mrs, FuL  Tis  exactly  as  1  told  you;  your 
money  she  calls  dross;,  she's  too  proud  to 
stain  ner  finders  with  your  coin;  bait  your 
hook  well  with  jewels;  try  that  experiment, 
and  she's  your  own. 

BeL  Take  them ;  let  them  go ;  lay  them  at 
her  feet;  I  must  get  out  of^ the  scrape  as  I 
can;  my  propensity  is  irresistible:  there ;^ you 

burr^r^ber,''^lh^'^^ 
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tbem  to  ber  keeping,  till  I  can  buy  them  ofl^ 
with  something  she  shall  think  more  Taluable; 
now  tell  me  when  shall  I  meet  her? 

Mrs.Ful  How  can  I  tell  that?  Don't  you 
see  what  an  alarm  you  have  put  her  into? 
Oh!  you're  a  rare  one!  Bui  go  your  ways 
for  ihis  while;  leave  her  to  ray  management, 
and  come  to  me  at  seven  this  evening;  but 
remember  not  to  bring  enipty  pockets  with 


you — Ha!  ha!  ha! 


xeunf  severally, 


ScBNB  ni.— Lady  Rusport's  House, 

Enter  Miss  Ruspo&t,  followed  bjr  a  Servant 

MissR.  Desire  Mr.  Stockwell  to  walk  in. 

[JEriV  Servant 

"Enter  Stoccwkll. 

Slock.  MadaiU}  yourmbst  obedient  servant 
I  am  honoured  with  your  commands,  by  cap- 
tain Dudley;  and  have  brought  the  money 
with  me,  as  you  directed;  I  understand  the 
sum  you  have  occasion  for  is  two  hundred 
pounds. 

MissJL  It  is,  sir;  I  am  quite  confounded 
at  your  taking  this  trouble  upon  yourself,  Mr. 
Stockwell. 

Slock,  There  is  a  Bank  note,  madam,  to 
the  amount;  your  jewels  are  in  safe  hands, 
and  will  be  delivered  to  you  directly.  If 
had  been  happy  in  being  better  known  to 
you,  I  should  nave  hoped  you  would  not  bare 
thought  it  necessary  to  place  a  deposit  'in  my 
hands  for  so  trlHing  a  sum  as  you  have  now 
reauired  me  to  supply  you  with. 

MissR.  The  baubles  I  sent  you  may  very 
well  be  spared ;  and,  as  they  are  the  only  se- 
curity, in  ray  present  situation,  I  can  give 
you,  I  could  wish  you  would  retain  them  in 

Jrour  hands :  when  I  am  of  age  (which  if  I 
ive  a  few  months  1  shall  be),  I  will  replace 
your  favour,  with  thanks. 

Slock,  It  is  obvious,  miss  llusport,  that  your 
charms  will  suffer  no  impeacnment  by  the 
absence  of  those  supeHicial  ornaments;  but 
they  should  be  seen  iH  the  suite  of  a  woman 
of  fashion,  not  as  creditors  to  whom  you  are 
indebted  for  your  appearance,  but  as  subser- 
vient attendants,  which  help  to  make  up  your 
equipage. 
MissH,  Mr. 


[ACTttl 

over  strict  in  canvassing  the  morals  of  a  com- 
mon acquaintance. 

Stock,  I  wish  it  may  be  my  faappine^ss  to 
see  Mr.  Belcour  in  the  list,  not  of  your  omb- 
mon,  but  particular  acquaintance — of  yov 
friends,  miss  Rusport — t  dare  not  be  men 
explicit. 

MissR,  Nor  need  you,  Mr.  Stockwell:  1 
shall  be  studious  to  deserve  his  firiendabip; 
and,  though  I  have  long  since  unalterably  pla- 
ced my  affections  on  another,  I  trust,  I  have 
not  left  myself  insensible  to  the  merits  ofMr. 
Belcour;  and  hope,  that  neither  you  nor  be  : 
will,  for  that  reason,  think  me  leas  woitkj 
your  good  opinion  and  regards. 

Stock.  Miss  Rusport,  I  sincerely  wish  yoa 
happy:  I  have  no  oonbt  you  have  placed  your 
affection  on  a  deserrinff  man;  ana  I' hare  w 
right  to  combat  your  choice.  [£fA 
MissR.  How  honourable  is  that  behaviour! 
Now,  if  Charles  was  here,  I  should  be  bappy. 
The  old  lady  is  so  fond  of  her  new  frisfa  ac-  : 
quaintance,  that  I  have  the  whole  boose  at 
my  disposal.  [AxilL 

Enter  BsLCoan,  preceded  by  a  SeroarA, 
Serv,  I  ask  your  honour^s  pardon ;  I  tbon^ 
my  young  lady  was  here:  who  akall  1  infora 
her  would  speak  to  her? 

Bel.  Belcour  is  my  name,  sir;  and  pray 
beg  your  lady  to  put  herself  in  no  bnrry  ou 
my  account;  for  rd  sooner  see  the  deril,  tbaa 
see  her  face.  XExit  Servant^  In  the  name  of 
all  that*s  mischievous,  why  did  Stockwell  drive 
me  'hither  in  such'  haste?  A  pretty  figure, 
truly,  1  shall  make!  an  ambassador,  wittout 
credentials!  Blockhead  that  I  was,  to  charge 
myself  wi lb  her  diamonds;  oflicious,  meddliBg 
puppy !  Now  they  are  irretrievably  gone:  that 
suspicious  jade,  Fuimer,  wouldn^  part  ev«a 
witn  a  sight  of  them,  thouffh  I  would  have 
ransomed  them  at  twice  tneir  value.  Now 
must  I  trust  to  my  poor  wits,  to  bring  ne  i 
off:  a  lamentable  dependence.  Fortune  be  my 
helper:  Here  comes  the  girl — If  she  is  noUe- 
rainded,  as  she  is  said  to  be,  she  will  forgiw 
me;  if  not,  His  a  lost  cause;  for  I  bare  not 
thought  of  one  word  in  my  excuse. 


Stockwell  is  determined  not  to 
wtt>ng  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  his  poli- 
teness. 

Slock.  I  have  only  to  request,  madam,  that 
you  will  allow  Mr.  Belcour,  a  young  gentle- 
man, in  whose  happiness  I  particularly  inter- 
est myself,  to  have  the  honour  of  delivering 
you  the  box  of  jewels. 

MissR,  Most  gladly;  any  friend  of  yours 
cannot  fail  of  being  welcome  here. 

Stock.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  find  him 
totally  undeserving  your  good  opinion;  an 
education  not  of  tne  strictest  kind,  and  strong 
animal  spirits,  are  apt  sometimes  to  betray 
him  into  youthful  irregularities;  but  a  high 
principle  of  honour,  and  an  uncommon  bene- 
volence, in  the  eye  of  candour,  will,  I  hope, 
atone  for  any  faults,^  by  which  these  good 
qualities  are  not  impaired. 

Miss  R,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Belcour^s  behaviour 
wants  no  apology:  we  have  no  right  to  be 


Enter  Miss  Rusport. 
MissR.  Mr.  Belcour,  Fm  proud  to  see  you: 
your  friend,  Mr.  Stockwell,  prepared  me  to 
expect  ihis  honour;  and  I  am  happy  in  the 
opportunity  of  being  known  to  you. 

Bel.  A  fine  giri,  by  my  soul !  Now  what  a. 
cursed  hang  dog  dot  look  like!  ^Asidei, 
Miss  R.  You   are   newly   arrived  m  Ibis 
countr}',  sir? 

Bel.  Just  landed,  madam;  juH  set  ashofe, 
with  a  large  cargo  of  Muscavado  sugan,  ram 
puncheons,  mahogany  slabs,  wet  sweetmeats^ 
and  ^reen  paroquets.  ^ 

Miss  R,  May  i  ask  you  how  you  like  Loo* 
don,  sir? 

Bel,  To  admiration:  I  think  the  town  anA 
the  town's  folk  are  exactly  suited;  His  a  great; 
rich,  overgrown,  noisy,  tumultuous  place:  the 
whole  m6ming  is  a  bustle  to  get  noncr,  aid 
the  whole  afternoon  is  a  burry  to  tpend  iL  ^ 

MissR,  Are  these  all  the  observations  yv" 
have  made?  ^  t 

Bel  No,  m^6w^dt^Ld>iBSfl^  tbe  ^ 
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km  3.J  : 

nfD  are  very  captiTatingy  and  the  men  yery 
M<m  caught. 

MhtR.  Ay,  indeed!  Whence  do  you  draw 
that  conclttsion  ? 

BiL  From  infallible  guides;  the  fii-st  re- 
■ark  I  collect  from  what  J  now  see,  the  se- 
cond from  what  I  now  feel. 

MiuH  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you!  But,  to 
ware  tbis  subject ;  I  belicTe,  sir,  this  was  a 
liot  of  business,  not  compliment;  was  it  not? 

BeL  At  ;  now  comes  on  my  execution,  fjiside, 

Miun.  You  have  some  foolish  trinkets  of 
mioe,  Mr.  Bekour ;  bav*n't  you  ? 

BeL  No,  in  truth ;  they  are  gone  in  search 
of  a  trinket,  still  more  foolish  than  themseWes. 

[Aside, 

MiuK  Sofne  diamonds  I  mean,  sirt  Mr. 
Slockwell  informed  me  you  was  charged  with 

BeL  Oh,  yes,  madam;  hut  I  have  the  most 
treacherous  memory  in  life — Here  they  are! 
Fray  put  them  up;  theyVe  all  right;  you  need 
not  examine  them.  [Gii>es  a  Box, 

MiuK  Hej  day!  right,  sir!  Why  these 
are  not  my  diamonds;  Uiese  are  quite  differ- 
tnt;  and ,  as  it  should  seem,  of  much  greater 
ralae. 

^dL  Upon  my  life  Fm  glad  on^t;  for  then 
I  hope  yon  value  them  more  than  your  own. 

JfiM/L  As  a  purchaser  I  shoulci,  but  not 
as  an  owner;  you  mistake;  these  belong  to 
lohwbody  eke. 

BeL  Tis  yours,  Fm  afraid,  that  belong  to 
•omebody  else.  \A9ide, 

ftiuR.  What  is  it  you  mean?  I  must  in- 
dst  npoo  your,  taking  them  back  again. 

BeL  Pray,  madam,  don*t  do  that;  I  shall 
iiCdIibly  lose  them;  I  have  the  worst  luck 
with  diamonds  of  any  man  living. 

MiuK  That  you  might  well  say,  was  you 
to  ipTe  me  these  in  the  place  of  mine ;  out, 
fray,  sir,  what  is  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Why 
have  you  changed  the  jewels?  And  where 
hare  you  disposed  of  mine  ?  ^ 

Bet  Miss  nusporl,  I  canthot  invent  a  lie  for 

Slife;  and,  if  it  was  to  save  it,  I  couldnH 
one:  I  am  an  idle,  dissipated,  unthinking 
feHow,  not  worth  your  notice:  in  short,  I  am 
a  West  Indian ;  and  you  must  try  me  accord- 
jag  to  the  charter  of  my  colony,  Jiot  by  a 
juiy  of  English  spinsters:  the  truth  is,  I  have 
fiven  away  your  jewels;  caught  with  a  pair 
of  sparkling  eyes,  whose  lustre  blinded  theirs, 
1  served  your  property  as  1  should  my  own, 
nd  lavished  it  away ;  let  me  not  totally  des- 
^ofy  our  forgiveness;  1  frequently  do  wrong, 
hat  never  with  impunity ;  if  your  displeasure 
IS  added  to  my  own,  my  punishment  will  be 
too  severe.  When  I  parted  from  the  jewels, 
I  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  their  owner. 

Mi$8R,  Mr.  Belcour,  your  sincerity  charms 
>K;  I  enter  at  once  into  your  character,  and 
1  make  all  the  allowances  for  it  you  can  de- 
ttfe.  I  take  your  jewels  for  the  present,  be- 
cause I  know  there  is  no  other  way  of  re- 
conciling you  to  yourself;  but,  if  I  give  way 
to  your  spirit  in  one  point,  you  must  yield 
to  mine  ia  another:  remember,  I  will  not  keep 
than  the  value  of  my  own  jewels:  there 
u  no  need  to  be  pillaged  oy  more  than  one 
woman  at.  a  time,  sir. 

Now,  may  every  blessing  that 
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crown  your  virtues,  and  reward  your  beau^, 
be  sfaower*d  upon  you;  may  you  meet  ad- 
miration without  envy,  love  without  jealousy, 
and  old  age  without  malady;  may  the  man 
of  your  heart  be  ever  constant,  and  you  never 
meet  a  less  penitent,  or  less  grateful  offender, 
than  myself: 

Enter  Servmi,  and  delivers  a  hetier* 

MissB.  Does  your  letter  require  such  baste? 
Servk  I  was  bade  to  give  it  into  your  own 
hands,  madam. 

MissB,  From  Charles  Dudley,  I  see^have 
I  your  permission?  Good  heaven,  what  do  I 
i^d!  Mr.  Belcour,  you  are  concerned  in  this — 
^  IBeads. 

Dear  CharloUe — In  the  midst  of  our  dis^ 
tress.  Providence  has  omst  a  benefactor  in. 
our  i^ajTy  after  the  most  unexpected  man-- 
ntr:  a  young  West  Indian,  rich,  and  tUfith 
a  warmth  of  heart  peculiar  to  fus  climate, . 
has  rescued  my  father  from  his  troubles, 
satisfied  his  wants,  and  enabled  him  to  ac^ 
compiish  fus  exchange:  when  I  relate  to 
you  the  mmner  in  which  this  was  done, 
you  will  be  chdrmed :  I  can  only  now  cuid, 
that  it  was  by  cftance  we  found  out  that 
his  name  is  Belcour,  and  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  Mr,  Stockwelts,  I  lose  not  a  mo- 
ments time,  in  making  you  acquainted  with 
this  fortunate  event,  for  reasons-  which  de- 
licacy obliges  me  to  suppress;  but^  perhaps, 
if  you  have  not  received  the  money  on  your 
jewels,  you  will  not  tliink  it  necessary  now 
to  do  iL  I  luzve  the  honour  to  be,  dear 
madam,  most  faitJtfully  yours, 

Chahlbs  DuntBY. 
Is  this  your  doing,  sir?  Never  was  generosity 
so  worthily  e<crted. 

Bel.  Or  so  greatly  overpaid. 
Miss  B,  After  what  you  have  now  done  for 
this  noble,  but  indigent  family,  let  me  not 
scruple  to  unfold  the  whole  situation  of  my 
heart  to  you.  Know  then,  sir  (and  donU  think 
the  worse  of  me  for  the  frankness  of  my  de- 
claration), that  such  is  my  attachment  to  the 
son  of  that  worthy  olYicer,  whom  you  relieved, 
that  the  moment  I  am  of  age,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  my  fortune,  I  should  hold  myself  the 
happiest  of  women  to  share  it  with  younff 
DiSley.  '  * 

Bel*  Say  you  so,  madam!  then  let  me  pe- 
rish if  I  don  t  love  and  reverence  you  above 
all  womankind ;  and,  if  such  is  your  generous 
resolution,  never  wait  till  you  are  of  age;  life 
is  too  short,  pleasure  too  fugitive;  the  soul 
erows  narrower  every  hour.  Til  equip  you 
for  your  escape — Fll  convey  you  to  tbe  man 
of  your  heart,  and  away  with  you  then  to  the 
first  hospitable  parson  that  will  take  you  in. 

MissB.  O  blessed  be  the  torrid  zone  for 
ever,  whose  rapid  veeetation  quickens  nature 
into  such  benignity!  But,  had  1  spirit  to  ac- 
cept your  offer,  which  is  not  improbable. 
wouldnU  it  be  a  mortifying  thine,  for  a  fond 
girl  to  find  herself  mistaken,  and  sent  back  to 
ner  home,  like  a  vir^rant  ?-4-and  such,  for  what 
I  know,  might  be  my  case. 

Beh  Then  he  ouffbt  to  be  proscribed  the 
society  of  mankind  for  evei^Ay/ ay.  ^  the 
sister,  that  maieii^yi^lfaiiP^§l&^ 
52 
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[Acrm 


Will  b«  a  mer  toiious  office,  to  take  that  girl 
out  of  the  waj.  [Mide. 

Enter  a  Seri^anL 
Serv,  ^Viss  Dudley,  to  wait  on  you,  madam. 
BeL  Who? 
Sertf,  Miss  Dudley. 

Mis9  R.  Whafs  the  matter,  Mr.  Belcour? 
Are  you  frighted  at  the  name  of  a  pretty 
girl? — ^Tis  the  sister  of  iiim  we  -were  sneaking 
of— Pray  admit  her.  [Exit  ServanL 

BeL  The  sister!  —  So,  so;  he  has  imposed 
on  her  too  —  this  is  an  extraordinary  Tisit, 
truly.  Upon  my  soui,  the  assurance  of  some' 
folks  is  not  to  he  accounted  for.  \_Aside, 

Miss  It  I  insist  upon  your  not  runid^ 
away;-*youMl  be  charmed  with  Louisa  Dudi^% 

BeL  O  yes,  1  am  charmed  with  her. 

MissR.  You  have  seen  her  then,  hHveyou? 

BeL  Yes,  yes,  Fve  seen  her. 

MissR.  vVell,  isn't  she  a  delightful  girl? 

BeL  Very  delightful 

Miss  R,  Why,  you  answer  as  if  you  was 
in  a  court  of  justice.  0*my  conscience.  I 
believe  you  are  caught;  Fve  a  notion  she  has 
tricked  you  out  of  your  heart 

BeL  1  helieve  she  has,  and  you  out  of  your 
jewels;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she*s  the 
very  person  I  gave  them  to. 

miss  R.  You  gave  her  my  jewels!  Louisa 
Dudley  my  jewels:  admirable!  inimitable!  Oh, 
the  sly  little  jade! — ^but,  hush!  here  she  comes; 
I  don  t  know  how  I  shall  keep  my  countenance, 

Enirr  Louisa. 
My  dear,  fm  rejoiced  to  see  you;  how  do 
you  do?  —  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Bel 
cour,  a  very  worthy  friend  of  mine.  I  believe, 
liouisa,  you  have  seen  him  before. 

Lou.  1  have  met  the  gentleman. 

Miss  R.  You  have  met  the  gentleman!^ 
well,  sift  and  you  have  met  the  lady ;  in  short, 
you  have  met  each  other,  why,  then,  douH 
you  speak  to  each  other?  How  you  both  stand ! 
tongue-tied  and  fixed  as  statues — Ha  I  ha!  ha! 


ere,  bat  j 


Why,  you'll  fall  asleep  by-and-by. 

Lou,  Fie  upon  you,  fje  upon  y»u  I  is  this  fair? 
BeL  V^on  my  soul,  I  never  looked  so  like 
a  fool  in  my  life  —  the  assurance  o(  that  ^irl 


•puts  rae  quite  down. 

Miss  R.  Sir — Mr.  Belcour 


\Aside. 
Was  it  your 


?leasijre  to  advance  any  thing?  Not  a  syllable. 
)ome,  Louisa,  woman's  wil,  they  say,  is  never 
at  a  loss — Nor  you  neither? — Speechless  both 
— Why,  you  >^as  merry  enough  before  this 
lady  came  in. 

Lou,  1  am  sorry  I  have  been  any  inter 


sorry  i  have  been  any 
ruption  to  your  happiness,  sir. 
BeL  Madam! 
Miss  R.  Madam !  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ? 
But  come,  my  dear  girl,  I  wont  tease  you 
a  propos!   I  must  show  you  what  a  present 
this  dumb  gentleman  has  made  me — Are  not 
these  handsome  diamonds? 

Lou.  Yes,  indeed,  they  seem  very  fme.;  but 
I  am  no  jud^e  of  these  things. 

Miss  R.  Oh,  you  wicked  little  hypocrite; 
▼ou  are  no  judge  of  thes<>^ungs,  Louisa;  you 
Lave  no  diamonds,  not  you. 
.  Lou.  You  know  I  haven't,  miss  Rusport: 
you  know  those  things  are  infinitefy  above 
Hiy  reach. 


MissR.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

BeL  She  does  tell  a  lie  with  an  adnuKable 
countenance,  that's  true  enough.  [Aside. 

Lou.  What  ails  you,  Charlotte? — What 
impertinence  have  I  been  guilty  of,  that  you 
should  find,  it  necessary  to  humble  me  at  suck 
a  rate? — If  you  are  happy,  long  mar  you  be 
so:  but,  surely,  it  can  be  no  addition  lo  il  to 
make  me  miserable. 

Miss  R.  So  serious;  there  must  be  so«c 
mystery  in  this  —  Mr.  Belcour,  vrill  ^ou  leave 
us  together?  You  see  I  treat  you  viatfa  all  the 
familiarity  of  an  old  accpiaintance  already. 

BeL  Oh,  by  all  means;  pray  commaiia  me. 
Miss  Rusport,  I  am  your  most  obediwit!  Bj 
your  condescension  m  acceptioff  these  poor 
trifles,  I  am  under  eternal  obligations  to  you.— 
To  you,  miss  Dudley,  I  shall  not  offer  a  word 
on  that  subject; — you  despise  finery;  you  have 
a  soul  above  it;  I  adore  your  spiru;  I  was 
rather  unprepared  for  meeting  ^'ou  here,  bat 
I  shall  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  ' 
mjfself  better  known  to  you. 

Miss  R,  Louisa  Dudley,  yon  surprise  1 
I  never  saw  you  act  thus  before:  can*t  yon 
bear  a  little  innocent  raillery  before  the  man 
of  your  heart? 

Lou,  The  man  of  ipy  heart,  madam!  Be 
assured  I  never  was  so  visionary  to  aspire  to 
any  man  whom  miss  Rusport  honours  witb 
her  choice. 

Miss  R.  My  choice,  my  dear!  "Wliy,  we 
are  playing  at  cross -purposes:  how  entered  il 
into  your  head  that  Afr.  Belcour  was  the  man 
of  my  choice? 

Lou.  Why,  didn't  he  present  you  with  those 
diamonds? 

Miss  R.  Well:  perhaps  he  did — and  pray, 
Louisa,  have  you  no  diamonds? 

Lou.  1  diamonds,  truly!  Who  should  give 
me  diamonds? 

Miss  R.  Who  but  this  very  geBtlenui: 
a  propps!  here  comes  your  hrother — 

Enter  Charles. 
I  insist  upon  referring  our  dispute  to  bi*: 
your  sister  and  I,  Charles,  have  a  ^piarrei; 
Belcour,  the  hero  of  your  iett«r,  has  |nst  left 
us — somehow  or  other,  Louisa's  bright  effs 
have  caught  him;  and  the  poor  fellovr^s  ^Uni 
desperately  in  love  with  her — (don*t  intemnit 
me,  hussy)  —  Well,  that's  excusable  enoun, 
you'll  say;  but  the  jest  of  the  story  is,  tKat 
this  hair-brain'd  spark,  who  does  nothing  lAe 
other  people,  has  given  her  the  very  identicil 
jewels,  which  you  pledged  for  me  to  Mr. 
Stockwell;  and  wiU  you  believe  that  this  little 
demure  slut  made  up  a  face,  and  squeezed 
out  three  or  four  hypocritical  tears,  because! 
rallied  her  about  it? 

Charles.  I'm  all  astonishment!  Louisa,  teB 
me,  without  reserve,  has  Mr.  Belcour  gim 
you  any  diamonds. 
Lou,  None,  upon  my  hononr. 
Charles.  Has  he  made  any  professions  to  Toa? 
Lou.  He  has;  but  altogether  in  a  styte  so 
whimsical  and  capricious,  that  the  best  whick 
can  be  said  of  them  is  to  tell  you,  that  ihey 
seemed  more  the.  result  of  goo^  spirits  lhaa 
good  manners. 

Miss  R.  Ay,  ay,  now  the  murder's  out;  M 
in  love  with  i^' 
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[Act  IV.  $CMVM  1.] 

AsfiUlo  fcimi  troft  tomj  obterTaiions,  Charles, 
for  ikt:  M  tD  the  dianioiicl*,  tliere*s  some 
tusbke  about  tbem^  and  you  Aiost  clear  it 
Qp:  tine  mrautes  coirrersation  with  him  will 
pateverythingia  a  right  train  :  (p,  go,  Charles, 
%i  a  lKi)thei%ibasiaesS;  about  it  instantly;  ttn 
to  one  yoall  vnd  him  over  the  wajr>  at  Mr. 
Slocbrelhi 

CkarUs,  I  6onlets  Tm  impatient  to  hare 
the  case  cleared  up;  Til  take  your  advice,  and 
fiwi  ym  out:  good  bye  to  you. 

MissR,  Your  servant:  my  life,  upon  it,  you*ll 
bA  Belcour  a  Yaan  of  honour«  Come,  Louisa, 
let  us  adjottm  to  my  dressing-room;  IVe  a 
little  private  business  to  transact  with  you, 
Wore  the  old  lady  cornea  up  to  tea,  and 
ialimipts  os.  [Ex^unL 

ACT  IV, 

SCBRB  L-^A  Room  in  Fulmer^  House. 
Enter  Fulmkil  and  Mii3.  Fulmir. 
P  FuL  Patty,  wasnH  Mr.  Belcour  with  you? 

Jfri.  Ful  He  was;  and  is  now  shut  up  in 
njr  cbinber,  in  hich  expectation  of  an  inter- 
new  with  miss  Dudley:  she's  at  present  with 
kcr  brother,  and  'twas  with  some  difficulty  I 
perfoaded  my  hot>headed  spark  to  wait  till  he 
ti  left  her. 

FuL  Well,  child,  and  what  then? 

Mrt,Ftd.yW\iy,  then,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  th&k 
it  will  he  time  tor  you  and  me  to  steal  a 
mardi,  and  be  gone. 

FiJL  So  this  IS  all  the  fruit  of  your  ingenious 
project;  a  shameful  overthrow ,  or  a  sudden 

^  Mn,  Fill  Why,  my  project  was  a  mere 
mpromptu,  and  can  at  worst  but  quicken 
ovr  departure  a  few  days:  you  know  we  had 
biHr  otttiiv'd  our  credit  here,  and  a  trip  to 
Boulogne  is  no  ways  unseasonable.  Nay,  never 
droop,  man  —  Hark!  harkf  here's  enough  to 
bear  charges.  [ShoiMfing  a  Purse, 

FuL  Let  me  see,  let  me  see:  this  weighs 
well;  this  is  of  the  right  sort:  virhy  your  West 
bdian  bled  freely. 

Ifrs.  Ful  But  that's  not  all:  look  here! 
Bere  are  the  sparklers!  [Sfwt^inff  the  JetveW] 
Now  what  d^ye  think  of  my  performance^? 
Heh!  a  foolish  scheme,  isn't  it— a  silly  woman — 

Ful.  Thou  art  a  Judith,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
fU  march  under  thy  banners,  girl,  to  the 
world's  end:  come,  let's  be  gone;  Tve  little 
to  regret;  my  ereditors  may  share  the  old 
kooks  amongst  them ;  they'll  have  occasion  for 
pbilosophy  to  support  their  loss;  they'll  find 
enough  upon  my  shelves:  the  world  is  my 
library;  1  read  mankind  —  Now,  Patty, .  lead 
the  way. 

Mrs,  FuL  Adieu,  Belcour.  [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Charles  Dodibt  and  Louisa* 
Charles,  Well,  Louisa,  I  confess  the  force 
of  what  you  say:  I  accept  miss  Rusport's 
oounty;  and  when  you  see  my  generous  Char> 
Mte,  tell  her — but  have  a  care,  there  is  a 
•elfi«hness  even  in  gratitude,  when  it  is  too 
frofuse;  to  be  OTerthankful  for  any  one  favour, 
M  m  effect  to  lay  out  for  another;  the  best 
Ktnrrt  I  could  make  my  benefactress  would 
be,  neter  to  see  her  more. 
Lou.  I  understand  you. 
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Charles.  We,  that  are  poor,  Louisa,  should 
be  cautious:  for  this  reason,  I  woluld  guard 
you  against  Belcour;  at  least,  till  I  can  un-> 
raTel  the  mystery  of  miss  Rusport's  diamonds; 
I  was  disappointed  of  finding  him  at  Mr. 
Stockwell's,  and  am  now  going  in  search  of 
him  again:  be  may  intend  honourably;  but,  I 
confess  to  you,  I  am  staggered;  think  no  more 
of  him,  therefore,  for  the  present ;  of  this  be 
sure,  while  I  hare  life  and  you  have  honour, 
I  will  protect  you,  or  perish  in  your  defence. 

SExit. 
,  I'll 

obey;  but 'if  a  wandering,  uninvited  thought 
should  creep  by  chance  into  my  bosom,  must 
I  iiot  give  the  harmless  wretch  a  idielter?  Fie, 
fie  upon  it!  Belcour  pursues,  insults  me;  yet, 
such  is  the  fatality  of  ray  condition,  that  what 
should  rouse  resentment,  only  calls  up  lo^e. 

Enter  Bucova. 
Bel  Alone,  by  all  that's  happy! 
Xou.  Ah! 

^  Bel.  Ohi  shriek  not,  start  not,  stir  not,  love- 
liest creature!  but  let  me  kneel  and  gase  upon 
your  beauties. 

Lou,  Sir!  Mr,  Belcour,  rise!  What  is  it 
you  do?  Should  he  that  parted  from  me  but 
this'  minute,  now  return,  I  ihtmble  for  the 
consequence. 

BeL  Fear  nothing;  let  him  come:  I  love 
you,  madam;  he'll  tand  it  hard  to  make  me 
unsay  that. 

Lou.  You  terrify  me ;  your  impetuous  tenf- 
|>er  frightens  me;  you  know  my  situation;  it 
IS  not  generous  to  pursue  me  thus. 

BeL  True,  I  do  know  your  situation,  yolv 
real  one,  miss  Dudley,  and  am  resolved  to 
snatch  you  from  it;  twill  be  a  meritorious 
act;  the  old  captain  shall  rejoice;  miss  Bus- 
port  shall  be  made  happy;  and  even  he,  even 
yonr  beloved  brother,  with  whose  resentment 
you  threaten  me,  shall  in  the  end  applaud  and 
thank  me.  Come,  thou  art  a  dear  enchanting 
^irl,  and  I'm  determined  not  to  live  a  mkiute 
onger  without  thee. 

Lou.  Hold!  are  you  mad?  I  see  you  are  a 
bold  assuming  man;  and  know  not  where 
to  stop. 

Bel.  Who  that  beholds  such  beauty  can? 
Provoking  girl!  is  it  within  the  stretch  of  my 
fortune  to  content  you?  What  is  it  you  can 
further  ask,  that  I  am  not  ready  to  grant? 

Lou.  Yes,  with  the  same  facility,  that  you 
bestowed  upon  me  miss  Rusport's  diamonds. 
For  shame!  for  shame  I  was  that  a  manly  story  ? 

Bel.  Sol  so!  these  devilish  diamonds  meet 
me  every  where.  Let  me  perish  if  I  meant 
you  any  harm:  Oh!  I  could  tear  my  tongue 
out  fior  saying  a  word  about  the  matter. 

Lou.  Go  to  her  then,  and  contradict  it;  till 
that  is  done,  my  reputation  is  at  stake. 

Bel.  Her  reputation!  —  Now  she  has  got 
upon  "that,  shell  go  on  for  ever.  [^Asidel^ 
What  IS  there  I  will  not  do  for  your  sake? 
I  will  go  to  miss  Rusport. 

Lou.  Do  so ;  restore  her  own  jewels  to  her, 
which  I  suppose  you  kept  back  for  the  purr 
pose  of  presenting  others  to  her  of  a  greater 
value;  but  for  the  future,  Mr.  Belcour,  when 
you  would  do  a  gallant  action  to  that  lady, 
don't  let  it  be  at  myigitip^tiskjOOgLC 
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Bet  I  fee  where  she  points:  she  is  willing 
enough  to  give  up  miss  Rusport*s  diamondsi 
now  she  finds  she  shall  he  a  gainer  hy  the 
exchange,  Be  it  so !  'tis  what  I  wished.-^ VVell, 
madam,  I  will  return  to  miss  Rusport  her 
own  jewels,  and  you  shall  have  others  of  ten- 
fold their  value. 

Lou.  No,  sir,  you  err  most  widely ;  it  is  my 

good  opinion,  not  my  vanity,  which  you  must 
ribe. 

Bel,  Why  what  the  devil  would  she  have 
now?  —  Miss  Dudley,  it  is  my  wish  to  obey 
and  please  you;  hut  I  have  some  apprehension 
that  we  mist^lce  each  other. 

Lou,  I  think  we  do:  tell  me,  then,  in  few 
words,  what  it  is  you  aim  at. 

BeL  In  few  woras,  then,  and  in  plain  honesty, 
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nor  take  an  explanatioo;  so,  come  on! 

[Theyfy^ 

Enter  Louisa  and  OTlahkhtt. 
Lou,  Hold,  hold,  for  heaven's  sake! 
O'Fla.  Hell  and  confusion!  What's  all  Ikit 
uproar  for?  Can't  you  leave  off  cutting  one 
another's  throats,  and  mind  what  the  poor 
girl  says  to  youP  You've  done  a  notable  toio^ 
faav'n't  you  both,  to  put  her  into  suck  a  flun^ 
I  think,  o'my  conscience,  she's  the  most  irigkl- 
ed  of  the  three. 

Cliarles,  Dear  Louisa,  recollect  yourself; 
why  did  you  interfere?  'ds  in  your  cause. 
hel.  Now  could  I  kill  him  for  caressing  lwr« 
WFla,  O  sir,  your  most  obedient!  You  are 
the  gentleman  1  had  the  honour  of  meetiac 


I  must  tell  you ,  so  entirely  am  i  captivated  liere  before ;  you  was  then  running  offatful 

with  you,  that  had  you  hut  been  such  as  it  '^'^  '   **''*— 

would  have  become  me  to  ha^e  called  my 
wife,  I  had  been  happy  in  knowing  you  hy 
that  name;  as  it  is,  you  are  welcome  to  par- 
take my  fortune,  give  me  in  return  your  per- 
son, give  me  pleasure,  give  me  love;  tree, 
disencumbered,  antimatrimonial  love. 

Xo£/,  otand  off,  and  never  let  me  see  you 
more. 

Bet  Hold,  hold,  thou  dear,  tormenting,  tan- 
talizing girl)  Upon  my  knees,  I  swear  you 
shall  not  stir  till  you  have  consented  to  my  bliss. 

Lou,  Unhand  me,  sir:  O,  Charles!  protect 
me,  rescue  me,  redress  me.  [Exit 

Enter  Charles  Dudley. 
Charles,   How's  this  ?^  Rise,  villain,  and 
defend  yourself. 
Bet  Villain! 

ChttrleSf  The  man  who  wrongs  that  lady 
is  a  villain — Draw! 

Bel,  Never  fear  me,  young  gentleman;  brand 
me  for  a  coward  if  I  oaulk  you. 

Charles,  Yet  hold !  let  me  not  he  too  hasly 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Belcour. 

Bet  Well,  sir. 

diaries.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  you  have 
done  this  mean,  unmanly  wrong;  beneath  the 
mask  of  generosity,  to  give  this  fatal  stab  to 
our  domestic  peace?  You  might  have  had  my 
thanks,  my  blessing:  take  my  defiance  now. 
*Tis  Dudley  speaks  to  you;  the  brother,  the 
protector,  of  that  injured  lady. 

Bet  The  brother!  give  yourself  a  truer  title, 

Charles,  What  is't  you  mean? 

Bet  Come,  come,  I  know  both  her  and 
you:  I  found  you,  sir  (but  how  or  why  _ 
know  not),  in  the  good  graces  of  miss  Rus- 
port (yes,  colour  at  that  name)  I  gave,  you 
no  disturbance  there,  never  broke  in  upon  you 
in  that  rich  and  plenteous  quarter,  but,  wben 
I  could  have  blasted  all  your  projects  with 
a  word,  spared  you,  in  foolish  pity  spared 
you,  nor  roused  her  from  the  fond  credulity 
m  which  your  artifice  had  lulled  her. 

Charles,  No,  sir,  nor  boasted  to  her  of  the 
splendid  present  you  had  made  my  poor  Louisa; 
the  diamonds,  Mr,  Belcour:  how  was  that? 
What  can  you  plead  to  that  arraignment? 

Bet  You  question  me  too  late;  the  name  of 
Belcour  and  of  villain  never  met  before;  had 
you  inquired  of  me  before  you  uttered  that 
rash  word,  you  might  have  saved  yourself  or 
me  a  mortal  error;  now,  sir,  I  neither  giye 


speed,  like  a'  Calrauck,  now  you"  are  tiltioE 
and  driving  like  a  bedlaniite,  with  this  lal 
here,  that  seems  as  mad  as  yourself:  'tis  pi^ 
but  your  country  had  a  litUe  more  erapioj- 
menl  for  you  both* 

Bet  Mr.  Dudley,  when  you  have  recovered 
the  lady,  you  know  where  I  am  to  be  firaod. 

[Exit 

O^Fla,  Well,  then,  oan\  you  stay  where 
you  are,  and  that  will  save  the  trouble  of 
looking  after  you?  Yon  volatile  fellow  tkinb 
to  give  a  roan  the  meeting  by  getting  oat  of 
his  way :  hy  my  soul,  'tis  a  roundabout  method 
that  of  his.  But  I  think  he  called  you  Dudley: 
harkye,  youn^  man,  are  you  «on  of  my  friend, 
the  old  captain? 

Charles,  I  am.  Help  me  to  convey  tkii 
lady  to  her  chamber,  and  I  shall  be  moit  it 
leisure  to  answer  your  questions. 

CFla,  Ay,  will  I:  come  along^ pretty  one; 
if  you've  had  wrong  done  you,  young  man, 
you  need  look  no  further  for  a  second;  Den- 
nis O'Fiaherty's  your  man  for  that:  but  never 
draw  your  sword  before  a  woman,  Dudleys 
damn  it,  never  while  you  live  draw  your  sword 
before  a  woman.  [Exeunt 

Scene  II.— Lady  Rusport's  House. 
EnUtr  Lady  Ruspoet  and  SeroanL 
Serv,  An  elderly  gentleman,  who  says  his 
name  is  Varland,  desires  leave  to  wait  oo 
your  ladyshfp. 

Ladjr  R,  5how  him  in :  the  very  roan  I  wish 
to  see.  Varland,  he  was  sir  Oliver's  solicitor, 
and  privy  to  all  his  affairs:  he  brings  some 
[ood  tidings;  some  fresh  mortgage,  or  another 
ond  come  to  light;  they  start  up  every  day* 

Enter  Varland. 
Mr*  Varland ,  Fm  glad  to  see  jou ;  yoo  art 
heartily  welcome,  nonest  Mr.  Varland;  jo« 
and  I  hav'n't  met  since  our  late  irreparahle 
loss :  how  have  you  passed  your  time  this  age? 

yar.  Truly,  my  lady,  ill  enough:  I  thooskt 
I  must  have  followed  gopd  sir  Oliver. 

Ladjr  R,  Alack-a-day,  poor  man !  Well,  Mr. 
Varland,  you  find  me  here  overwhelmed  with 
trouble  and  fatigue;  torn  to  pieces  with  « 
multiplicity  of  ^flairs ;  a  great  fortune  ponred 
upon  me,  unsought  for  and  unexpected:  Iwas 
my  good  father^  will  and  pleasure  it  shooU 
be  so,  and  I  must  submiL 

Var,  Your  ladyship  ii|herits  junder  a  wil 
made  in  the  y^tifef^-^^Sm^leiy  sBxr 
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captaio  Dodley^s  marriagje  with^  your  mter.|iny  geaerotity  neither;  for,  tbougii  it  may  not 
"    "        '  r   .    .   .  ,  .     .  to  do  the  favour  you  ask, 

neTer  be  in  ray  neart  to 


Ladjil  I      JO,  Mr.  varland;  1  do  so. 
^or.  I  well  remember  it :  I  engrossed  every 
syllabic;  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  your  lady- 
sUp  set  ^o  little  store  by  tbis  vast  accession. 

Latfy  R,  Why,  you  know,  Mr.  Varland,  I 
am  a  moderate  woman;  I  bad  enougb  before; 
a  tnall  mattec  satisfies  me;  and  sir  Stepben 
fiusport  (heftven  be  bis  portion!)  took  care  I 
sbouMnH  want  tbat 

Far,  Very  true,  very  truei  be  did  so;  and 
1  am  OTer)oyed  to  find  your  ladysbip  in  tbis 
disposition ;  for,  trutb  to  say,  I  was  not  witbout 
apprehension  the  news  1  have  to  communicate 
would  have  been  of  some  prejudice  to  your 
bdhrsbip^s  tranquillity. 

Ladf  R.  News,  sir!  what  news  have  you 
for  me?  i 

f^ar.  Nay,  nothing  to  alarm  you;  a  trifle 
in  your  present  way  of  thinking:  I  have  a  will 
of  sir  Oliver*s,  you  have  never  seen. 

hady  R»  A  will!  impossible!  bow  came  you 
iij  it,  pray  ? 

Fur.  I  drew  it  up,  at  bis  command,  in  bis 
last  illness:  it  will  save  you  a  world  of  trouble : 
it  gives  bis  whole  estate  from  you  to  bis  grand- 
son, Charles  Dudley. 

Ladx  R.  To  Dudley!  his  estate  to  Charles 
Dudley?  I  can*t  support  it!  I  shall  faint!  You 
have  killed  me,  you  vile  man!  I  never  shall 
survive  it! 

Far.  Lookye  there,  now :  I  protest,  I  thought 
yon  would  ba?e  rejoiced  at  being  clear  of 
the  encumbrance. 

Ladjr  R.  *Tis  false;  'tis  all  a  forgery,  con 
certed  between  you  and  Dudley;  wny  else 
did  I  never  hear  of  it  before  ? 

Far.  Have  patience,  my  lady,  and  Til  tell 
you :  By  sir  01iver*s  direction,  I  was  to  deliver 
this  will  into  no  bands  but  bis  grandson 
Dudley^s:  the  young  gentleman  happened  to 
be  then  in  Scotland;  iwas  dispatched  thither 
in  search  of  bim:.  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of 
my  journey  brought  on  a  fever  by  the  way, 
wnich  confined  me  in  extreme  danger  for 
several  days;  upon  my  recoTery,  I  pursued 
my  journey,  found  young  Dudley  had  leA 
ScotJaind  in  the  interim,  and  am  now  directed 
hither;  where,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  bim, 
doubtless,  I  shall  discbarge  my  conscience, 
and  fulfil  my  commission. 

Lady  R-  Dudley  then,  as  yet,  knows  noibin ir 
of  tbis  will? 

Far.  Nothing:  tbat  secret  rests  with  me. 

Lady  R.  A  thought  occurs:  by  this  fellow's 
talking  of  his  conscience,  I  should  ffuess  it 
was  upon  sale.  [Aside] — Come,  Mr.- Varland, 
if  'tis  as  you  say,  I  must  submit.  1  was  some- 
wbal  flurried  at  first,  and  forgot  myself :  I  ask 
your  pardon:  tbis  is  no  place  to  talk  of  bu- 
siness; step  with  me  into  my  room;  we  will 
there  compare  the  will,  ana  resolve  accord- 
ingly— Oh !  would  your  fever  had  you,  and  I 
hsM  joiir  paper!  [ExeunL 

Enter  Miss  Rusport,  Chaiues,  and 
0'Fi,AiwaTY, 
Miss  R.  So,  so!  My  lady  and  her  lawyer 
hare  retired  to  close  confabulation :  now,  ma)or, 
if  yott  are  the  generous  man  I  take  you  for, 
gnat  me  one  favour. 

iTFUu  'Faith  will  I,  and  not  think  much  of 


power 
it  can 


be  in  my 
look  you, 
refuse  it 

Charles.  Could  this  man's  tongue  do  jus- 
tice to  his  thoughts,  bow  eloquent  would  be 
be!  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  Plant  yourself,  then,  in  that  room: 
keep  guard  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  ene^ 
my's  motions  in  the  chamber  beyond;  and  if 
they  should  attempt  a  sally,  stop  their  march 
a  moment,  till  your  friend  here  can  make 
good  bis  retreat  down  the  back  stairs. 

CFla*  A  word  to  the  wise!  Tm  an  old 
campaigner:  make  the  best  use  of  your  time; 
and  trust  me  for  tying  the  old  cat  up  to  the 
picket. 

MissR.  Hush!  hush!  not  so  loud. 
Charles.  Tis  the  office  of  a  sentinel,  major, 
you  have  undertaken,  rather  than  that  of  a 
neid-oflicer. 

O'Fla.  Tis  the  office  of  a  friend,  my  dear 
boy;  and  therefore  no  disgrace  to  a  general. 

t  [Exit. 
Miss  R.  Well;  Charies,  will  you  commit 
yourself  to  me  for  a  few  minutes? 

Charles.  Most  readily;  and  let  me,  before 
ow  goes  by,  tender  you  the  only  payment  I 
can  ever  make  for  your  abundant  generosity. 

MissR'  Hold,  bold!  so  vile  a  thing  as  money 
must  not  come  between  us.  What  shall  I 
say?  O  Charles!  O  Dudley!  What  difficulties 
have  you  thrown  upon  me!  Familiarly  as^  we 
have  lived,  I  shrink  not  at  what  I  am  doing; 
and  anxiously  as  I  have  sought  this  oppor^ 
tunity,  my  fears  almost  persuade  me  to  aban^ 
Charles.  You  alarm  me!  [don  it. 

Miss  R.  Your  looks  and  actions  ba^e  been 
so  distant,  and  at  this  moment  are  so  deterring, 
that,  was  it  not  for  the  hope  that  delicacy, 
and  not  disgust,  inspires  this  conduct  in  you, 
I  should  sioK  with  shame  and  apprehension; 
but  time  presses ;  and  I  must  speak,  and  plainly 
too — VVas  you  now  in  possession  of  your 
grandfather's  estate,  as  justly  you  ought  to  be, 
and  was  you  inclined  to  seek  a  companion 
for  life,  should  you,  or  should  you  not.  in 
that  case,  honour  your  unworthy  Charlotte 
with  your  choice? 

Charles.  My  unworthy  Charlotte!  So  judge 
me,  heaven,  there  is  not  a  circumstance  oa 
earth  so  valuable  as  your  happiness,  so  dear 
to  me  as  your  person;  but  to  bring  poverty, 
disgrace,  reproach  from  friends,  ridicule  from 
all  the  world,  upon  a  generous  benefactress: 
thievishly  to  steal  into  an  open  and  unreserveo 
ingenuous  heart,  O  Charlotte!  dear  unhappy 
girl,  it  is  not  to  be  done. 

Miss  R.  Come,  my  dear  Charles,  I  hav^ 
enough;  make  that  enough  still  more  by  sharing 
it  with  me :  sole  heiress  of  my  father^s  fortune,^ 
a  short  time  will  put  it  in  my  disposal  ;  in  the 
mean  while  you  will  be  sent  to  join  your 
regiment;  let  us  prevent  a  separation,  by  setr 
ting  out  this  very  night  for  that  happy  countryj^ 
where  marriage  still  is  free:  carry  me  this, 
moment  to  Belcour's  lodgings. 

Charles.  Belcour's? — ^Tne  name  is  ominous } 
there's  murder  in  it:  bloody,  inexorable  ho-> 
nour!  [Aside^ 


i)  Not  to  allow  tbe  old  ladj 
•4  lie  c«lU  his  poftgitized  by 
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MissR.  D*ye  pause?  Put  me  into  hUfaands, 
wbije  you  proTide  tbe  means  for  our  escape: 
he  is  the  most  generous,  the  most  honourable 
of  men. 

Charles,  Honourable!  roost  honourable! 

Miss  Jif  Can  you  doubt  it?  Do  you  demur? 
HaT«  you  forgot  your  letter?^  VVhy,  Belcour 
'twas  that  prompted  me  to  this  proposal,  that 
promised  to  supply  the  means,  that  nobly  of- 
fered his  unasked  assistance — 

Enter  O'Flahbrty,  hasUl/. 

G'FUt.  Run,  run;  for  holy  SU  Anthony^s 
sake,  to  horse,  and  away!  Tne  conference  is 
broke  up,  and  the  enemy  adTances  upon  a 
full  Piedmontese  trot^  within  pistol-shot  of 
your  encampment. 

Miss  R»  Here,  here,  down  the  back  stairs! 
O  Charles,  remember  me! 

Charles.  Farewell !  Now,  now  I  feel  myself 
a  coward.  \ExiL 

MissR,  What  does  he  mean? 

O^FUu  Ask  no  questions,  but  be  gone:  she 
has  cooled  the  lad's  cour^^ ,  ana  wonders 
he  feels  like  a  coward.  There's  a  damned  deal 
of  mischief  brewing  between  this  hyena  and 
faer  lawyer:  'ega4  TU  step  behind  this  screen 
and  listen:  a  good  solaier  must  sometimes 
fight  in  ambush,  as  well  as  open  field.  [Retires. 

Enter  Varland. 

Far.  Let  me  consider — Five  thousand  pounds, 
prompt  payment,  for  destroying  this  scrap  of 
paper,  not  worth  five  farthing;  'tis  a  fortune 
easily  earned;  yes,  and  'tis  another  man's 
fortune  easily  thrown  away;  'tis  a  good  round 
sura,  to  be  paid  down  at  once  for  a  bribe: 
but  'tis  a  damned  rogue's  trick  in  me  to  take  it 

C^Fla.  so!  this  fellow  speaks  truth  to 
{limself,  though  he  lies  to  other  people.  [Aside. 

Far.  Tis  breaking  the  trust  of  my  bene- 
factor, that's  a  foul  crime;  but  he's  dead,  and 
can  never  reproach  me  with  it:  and  'tis  rob- 
h}n(r  young  Dudley  of  his  lawful  patrimony^ 
that 4  a  hard  case;  but  he's  alive,  and  knows 
nolhing  of  tue  matter. 

(fFta.  These  lawyers  are  so  used  to  bring 
off  the  rogueries  of  others,  that  they  are  never 
without  an' excuse  for  their  own.  [Aside. 

Far*  Were  I  assured  now  that  l)udley 
would  give  me  half  the  money  for  producing 
this  win,  th^t  lady  Rusport  docs  for  concealing 
it,  I  would  deal  with  him,  and  be  an  honest 
man  at  half  price :  and  I  wish  every  gentle- 
man of  my  profession  could  lay  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  say  the  same  thing. 

O^Fla.  A  bargain,  old  gentleman  I  Nay, 
never  start  nor  stare;  you  was'nt  afraid  of 
your  own  conscience,  never  be  afraid  of  me. 

Far.  Of  you,  sir!  who  are  you,  pray? 

P*Fia.  ni  tell  you  who  I  am:  you  seem  to 
wish  to  be  honest,  but  want  the  heart  to  set 
about  it;  now  1  am  the  very  man  in  the  world 
to  make  you  so;  for  if  you  do  not  give  up 
that  paper  this  very  instant,  by  tbe  soul  of 
pie,  fellow,  I  will  not  leave  one  whole  bone 
in  your  skin  that  shan*t  be  broken. 

Par.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  take 
this  paper  from  me? 

O^FJa,  What  richt  have  you,  pray,  to  keep 
il  from  young  Dudley?  I  don't  know  what  it 
contains,  but  1  am  apt  to  think  it  will  be  fafer 


in  my  hands  than  in  yours ;  therefore  give  it 
me  without  more  words,  and  save  younelf 
a  beating:  do  now;  you  had  best. 

Fur.  vVell,  sir,  I  may  as  well  make  a  grace 
of  necessity.  There;  I  have  acipiitted  mj 
conscience,  at  the  expense  of  five  thousand 
pounds. 

0*Fla.  Five  thousand  poundal  Mercy  npon 
me !  When  there  are  such  temptations  in  the 
law,  can  we  wonder  if  some  ot  the  cops  are 
a  disgrace  to  it? 

Far*  W^eli,  you  haye  ^ot  the  paper;  if  roa 
are  an  honest  man,  give  it  to  Charles  DucUct, 
C^Fla.  An  honest  man!  look  at  me,  friend, 
I  am  a  soldier,  this  is  not  the  livery  of  a 
knave ;  I  am  an  Irishman,  honey ;  mine  is  aoi 
the  country  of  dishonour.   Now,  sirrah,  he 

gone ;  if  you  enter  these  doors,  or  give  hdr 
lusport  tne  least  item  of  what  has  passed,  1 
will  cut  off  both  your  ears ,  'and  rob  the  pil- 
lory of  its  due. 

Far.  I  wish  I  traa  once  fairly  out  of  bis 
sight  [Exeunl 

Scene  IU.— ^  Room  in  Stockwbll's  Houte. 
Enter  Stockweix. 
Stock.  I  must  disclose  myself  to  Belconr; 
this  noble  instance  of  his  generosity  vrkick 
old  Dudley  has  been  relating,  allies  rae  to  kim 
at  once;  concealment  becomes  too  paiofid; 
I  shall  be  proud  to  own  him  for  my  son— 
But  see,  beS  here. 

Enter  Belcour,  md  throws  himself  upon 
a  Sofa. 

Bel.  O  my  curs'd  tropical  constitation! 
'Would  to  heaven  I  had  been  dropped  upon 
the  snows  of  Lapland,  and  never  felt  the  ble»- 
ed  influence  of  tbe  sun ,  so  I  bad  never  bant 
with  these  i9flammatory  passions! 

Stock.  So,  so,  you  seem  disordered,  Btr. 
Belcour, 

Bel  Disordered,  sir!  Why  did  I  ever  ipil 
tbe  soil  in  which  I  grew;  what  evil  planet 
drew  me  from  that  warm,  sunny  region,  where 
naked  nature  walks  without  disguise,  into 
cold,  contriving,  artificial  country. 

Stock.  Come,  sir,  you've  met  a  rascal;  wkal 
o'that?  general  conclusions  are  illiberaL 

BeU  No,  sir,  I  have  met  reflection  by  tke 
way;  I  have  come  from  folly,  noise,  and  foiTt 
and  met  a  silent'  monitor— vVell,  well,  a  vUr 
lain !  'twas  not  to  be  pardoned  —  pray  never 
mind  me,  sir. 
Stock.  Alas!  my  heart  bleeds  for  biro. 
BeL  And  yet,  I  might  have  beard  him:  noWf 
plague  upon  that  blundering  Irishman,  for 
coming  in  as  he  did;  the  hurry  of  the  deed 
might  palliate  the  event:  deliberate  esecatioa 
has  less  to  plead— Mr.  Stockwell^  I  am  ba^ 
company  to  you. 

Stock.  Oh,  sir,  thake  no  excuse.  I  tvBK 
you  have  not  found  me  forward  to  pry  infti 
the  secrets  of  your  pleasures  and  pufsoiu; 
'tis  not  my  disposition;  but  there  are  timest 
when  want  of^  curiosity  would  be  want  « 
friendship. 

Bel.  Ah,  sir,  mine  is  a  c»»c  wherein  yot 
9nd  I  shall  never  think  alike. 

Stock.  'TIS  very  well,  sir;  if  you  ihirt  'I 
can  render  yjiptii^yyierftiit^^i^T 
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jronr  Irial  to  confide  in  me ;  if  not,  your  secret 
u  safer  in  your  own  bosom. 
BeL  That  sentiment  demands  my  confidence: 

Cay,  sit  down  hy  me.  You  must  know,  I 
ff e  an  affair  of  honour  on  my  bands  with 
young  Dudley;  and,  tbougb  I  put  up  with  no 
nian*s  insult,  yet  I  wish  to  take  away  no 
man's  life. 

Stock.  I  know  the  young.  man»  and  am  ap- 
prised of  your  gei^erosity  to  his  father;  what 
can  bare  bred  a  quarrel  between  you  ? 

Bel.  A  foolish  passion  on  my  side,  and  a 
bau^ty  proTocaticm  on  his.  There  is  a  girl, 
Mr.  Stockwell,  whom  I  have  unfortunately 
seen,  of  most  uncommon  beauty;  she  has 
withal  an  air  of  so  much  natural  •  modesty, 
that,  bad  I  not  had  good  assurance  of  her 
being  an  attainable  wanton,  I  declare  I  should 
as  soon  baye  thought  of  attempting  the  chasti^ 
of  Diana. 

£nier  ServcaiL 
Stock,  Uey  day,  do  you  interrupt  us? 
Serv,  Sir,  there's  an  Irish  gentleman  will 
take  no  denial:  he  says  he  must  see  Mr.  Bel- 
cour  directly,  upon  business  of  the  last  con- 
sequence. 

BcL  Admit  him :  'tis  the  Irish  officer  that 
parted  us,  and  brings*  me  young  Dudley's 
challenge;  I  should  have  made  a  long  story 
of  it,  and  he'll  tell  you  in  three  ^ords. 

Enter  O'Flahertt. 

(TFttu  'SaTC  you,  my  dear ;  .and  you,  sir, 
I  ba^e  a  little  bu  of  a  word  in  priyate  for  you. 

BeU  Pray  deliver  your  commands:  this 
gentleman  is  ?ny  intimate  friend. 

0*Pla.  Why,  then,  ensign  Dudley  will  be 
glad  to  measure  swords  with  you  yonder,  at 
tne  London  Tayem,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  at 
nine  o'clock — you  know  the  place. 

BcL  I  do,  and  shall  observe  the  appointment 

(TJFTa.  Will  you  be  of  the  party,  sir?  we 
shall  want  a  fourth  baud. 

Stock.  SaTage  as  the  custom  is,  I  close  with 

S>iir  proposal;  and  though  I  am  not  fully  in«> 
rmed  of  the  dccasion  oT  your  quarrel,  I  shall 
rely  on  Mr.  Belcour's  honour  for  the  justice 
of  it,  and  willingly  slake  my  life  in  his  defence, 
€TF*la.  Sir,  you  arc  a  ^cntlemain  of  honour^ 
and  i  shall  be  glad  of  being  belter  known  to 
you — But,  harkye,  Bclcour,  I  had  like  4o  bare 
forgot  part  of  my  errand:  there  is  the  money 
you  gave  old  Dudley:  you  may  tell  it  over, 
faith:  *tis  a  receipt  in  full;  now  the  lad  can 
put  you  to  death  with  a  safe  conscience,  and 
when  he  has  done  that  job  for  you,  let  it  be 
a  naming  how  you  attempt  the  sister  of  a 
Tban  of  honour. 
Beh  The  sister? 
G'Fla.  Ay,  the  sister;  'tis  English,  is  it  not? 
Or  Irish ;  'tis  all  one ;  you  understand  me,  his 
sister,  or  Louisa  Dudley,  that's  her  name,  I 
think,  call  her  which  you  will.  By  St.  Patrick, 
'tis  a  foolish  piece  of  business,  Belcour,  to  go 
about  to  take  away  a  poor  girl's  virtue  from 
ber,  when  there  are  so  many  to  be  met  with 
in  this  town,  who  have  disposed  of  theirs  to 
your  bands.  rjEriV. 

Siack.  Why,  I  am  thnnderstruck !  what  is 
it  you  have  done,  and  what  is  the  shocking 
basineas  in  which  I  bare  engaged?  If  I  under- 


stand him  right,  ^is  the  sister  of  young  Dudley 
youVe  been  attempting:  you  talked  to  me  of 
a  professed  wanton ;  the  ^irl  he-  speaks  of  has 
beauty  enouch  indeed  to  inflame  your  desires, 
but  she  has  nonour,  innocence,  and  simpli- 
city, to  awe  the  most  licentious  passion;  if 
you  have  done  that,  Mr.  Belcour,  I  renounce 
you,  1  abandon  }  ou,  I  forswear  all  fellowship 
or  friendship  with  you  for  ever. 

Beh  Have  patience  for  a  moment;  we  do 
indeed  speak  of  the  same  person ,  bat  sha  is 
not  innocent,  she  is  not  yo una;  Dudley's  sister. 

Stock,  Astonishing!  who  told  you  this? 

Bel.  The  woman,  where  she  lodges,  the 
person  who  put  me  on  the  pursuit,  and  con- 
trived our  meetings. 

Stock.  What  woman?  What  person? 

Bel.  Fulmer  her  name  is:  I  warrant  you  I 
did  not  proceed  without  good  grounds. 

Stock.  Fulmer,  Fulmer?  Who  waits? 

"Enter  a  SerounU 
Send  Mr.  SAikely  hither  directly ;  [Exit  Ser- 
oant\  I  begin  t»  see  my  way  into  this  dark 
transaction.  Mr.  Belcour,  Mr.  Belcour,  you 
are  no  match  for  the  cunning  and  contri- 
vances of  this  intriguing  town. 

Enter  Stukely. 
Pr'ythee,  Stukely,  what  is  the  name  of  the 
woman  and  her  husband,  who  were  stopped 
upon  suspicion  of  selling  stolen  diamonds  at 
our  next-door  neighbours,  the  jeweller? 

Stake.  Fulmer. 

Stock.  So! 

Bel.  Can  you  procure  me  a  sight  of  those 
diamonds  ? 

Stake,  They  are  now  in  my  hand;  I  was 
desired  to  show  them  to  Mr.  Stockwell. 

Stock.  Give  them  to  me — What  do  I  see?— 
as  1  lire,  the  very  diamonds  miss  Rusport 
sent  hither,  and  which  I  entrusted  to  you  to 
return. 

BeU  Yes,  but  I  betrayed  that  trust,  and  gave 
them  Mrs.  Fulmer,  to  present  to  miss  Dudley. 

Stock.  With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  bribe  her 
to  compliance? 

Bel,  I  own  it. 

Stock,  For  shame,  for  shame; — and  'twas 
this  woman's  intelligence  you  relied  upon  for 
miss  Dudley's  character. 

BeL  I  thought  she  knew  her; — by  heaven, 
I  would  have  died,  sooner  than  have  insulted 
a  woman  of  virtue,  or  a  man  of  honour. 

Stock,  I  think  you  would;  but  mark  the 
danger  of  licentious  courses ;  you  are  betrayed, 
robbed,  abused,  and,  but  for  this  providential 
discovery,  in  a  fair  way  of  being  sent  out  of 
the  world,  with  all  your  follies  on  your  head. — 
Dear  Stukely,  go  to  my  neighbour,  tell  him, 
I  have  an  owner  for  the  jewels;  and  beg  him 
to  carry  the  people  unaer  custody  to  the 
London  Tavern,  and  wait  for  me  there.  \Exit 
Stukeiy\  I  see .  it  was  a  trap  laid  for  you, 
which  you  have  narrowly  escaped:  you  ad- 
dressed a  woman  of  honour  with  all  the  loose 
incense  of  a  profane  admirer;  and  you  have 
drawn  upon  you  the  resentment  of  a  man  of 
honour,  who  thinks  himself  boijd  to  protect 
her.  VVell,  sir,  you  must  atone  »/r  this  mistake. 

Bel.  To  the  lady  ,  the  pioa"' Denile|it  sub- 
mission I  can  mak^9i£^^}iiBi(tV'dd&}^Mi  in  the 
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execution  of  an  act  of  juttice,  it  never  shall 
be  said  my  soul  was  svnyed  by  tbe  least 
particle  of  fear.  I  liaTe  received  a  challenge 
from  her  brother;  now,  though  I  would  give 
my  fortune,  almost  my  life  itself,  to  purchase 
her  happiness,  yet  I  cannot  abate  lier  one 
scruple  of  ray  honour; — I  have  been  branded 
with  the  name  of  villain. 

Stock.  Ay,  sir,  you  mistook  her  charactei*! 
and  he  mistook  yours:  error  begets  error. 

BeL  Villain,  Mr.  Siockwell^  is  a  harsh 
word. 

Stock.  It  is  a  harsh  woi'd,  and  should  be 
unsaid. 

BeU  Come,  come,  it  shall  be  unsaid. 

Stock.  Or  else,  what  follows?  Why,  the 
sword  is  drawn;  and  to  heal  the  wrongs  you 
hate  done  to  the  reputation  of  the  sister,  you 
make  an  honourable  amends  by  murdering 
the  brother. 

BeL  Murdering! 

Stock.  *Tis  thus  reliffion  writes  and  speaks 
the  word ;  in  the  vocabulary  or moderii  ho- 
nour, there  is  no  such  term.r— Eut,  come»  I 
don*i  despair  of  satisfying  the  one,  without 
^  alarming  the  other;  that  done,  I  have  a  dis- 
covery to  unfold,  that  you  will  then,  I  hope, 
be  fitted  to  receive.  [ExeunL 

ACT  V. 
ScEif B  L-^Stockweli's  House. 

Captain  Dudlet,  Louisa,  and  Stukelt. 

Dud.  And  are  those  wretches,  Fulmer  and 
his  wife,  in  safe  custody? 

Stuke,  They  are  in  good  hands;  I  accom- 
panied them  to  the  tavern,  where  your  son 
was  to  be,  and  then  went  in  search  of  you. 
You  may  be  sure,  Mr.  Stock  well  will  enforce 
the  law  against  them  as  far  as  It  will  go. 

Dud.  what  mischief  mieht  their  cursed 
machinations  have  produced,  but  for  this  time- 
ly discovery! 

Lou.  Still  I  am  terrified;  I  tremble  with 
apprehension. 

Stuke.  Mr.  Stockwell  is  with  them,  madam, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  fear;  you  may  ex- 
pect them  every  minute ; — and  see,  madam, 
agreeably  to  your  wish,  they  are  here.  [Exit, 

Enter  Charles  ;  afterwards  Stockwell  and 
OTlahertry. 

Lou.  O  Charles,  O  brother!  how  could  you 
serve  me  so  ?  how  could  you  tell  me  you  was 
going  to  lady  Rusport's,  and  then  set  out 
with  a  design  of  fighting  Mr.  Belcour?  But 
where  is  he;  where  is  your  antagonist? 

Stock.  Captain,  I  am  proud  to  see  you; 
and  you,  miss  Dudley,  do  me  particular  ho- 
nour. VVe  have  been  adjusting,  sir,  a  very 
extraordinary  and  dangerous  mistake,  which, 
I  take  for  granted,  my  friend  Stukely  has  ex- 
plained to  you. 

Dud.  He  has-^I  have  too  good  an  opinion 
of  Mr.  Belcour^  to  believe  he  could  be  guilty 
of  a  designed  affront  to  an  innocent  ^irl ;  and 
I  am  much  too  well  acquainted  with  your 
character,  to  suppose  you  could  abet  him  in 
such  design I  hate  no  doubt,  therefore^  all 
things  will  set  to  rights  in  a  very  few 
words,  whenvwe  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Belcour. 


Stock*  He  has  only  stepped  into  the  count- 
ing-house, and  will  wait  upon  you  directly. 
Yott  will  not  be  over  strict,  nmdam,  in  weign- 
ing  Mr.  Belcour*s  conduct  to  the  minutest 
scruple ; — his  manners,  passions,  and  opinions, 
are  not  as  yet  assimilated  to  this  climate;  he 
comes  amoilgtt  you  a  new  character,  an  in- 
habitant of  a  new  world,  and  both  hospitality, 
as  well  as  pity,  recommend  him  to  our  in- 
dulgence. 

En(er  Belcour;  botvs  to  Miss  DroLST. 

BeL  I  am  happy,  and  ashamed,  to  see  you; 
— no  man  inUs  senses  would  oflendyou;  1  for- 
feited mine,  and  erred  against  the  light  ofthesm^ 
when  I  overlooked  your  virtues;  but  your 
beauty  was  predominant,  and  hid  them  from 
my  sight;—!  now  perceive,  I  was  the  dope 
of  a  most  improbable  report,  and  humbly  en- 
treat your  pardon. 

Lou.  Think  no  more  of  it;  Hwas  a  mistake. 

Bel.  My  life  has  been  composed  of  little 
else;  Hwas  founded  in  mystery,  and  bas  con- 
tinued in  error: — I  was  once  given  to  hope, 
Mr.  Stobkwell,  that  you  was  to  have  delivered 
me  from  these  difficulties;  but  either  I  do  not 
deserve  your  confidence,  or  I  was  deceived 
in  my  expectations. 

Stock.  When  this  lady  has  confirmed  yoar 

{>ardonf  I  shall  hold  you  deserving  of  my  con- 
idence. 

Lou,  That  was  granted  the  moment  it  was 
asked. 

BeL  To  prove  my  title  to  his  confidence, 
honour  me  so  far  with  yours,  as  to  allow  me 
a  few  minutes*  conversation  in  private  with 
you.  [She  turns  to  her  FaAer. 

Dud.  By  all  means,  Louisa; — come,  Mr. 
Stockwell,  let  us  go  into  another  room. 

Charles.  And  now,  major  OTIaberty,  1 
claim  your  promise,  of  a  si^ht  of  the  paper, 
that  is  to  unravel  this  conspiracy  of  ray  audt 
RusportV  1  think  I  have  waited  with  great 
patience. 

O^Fla.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  call  to 
mind  what  it  was  I  overheard;  I  have  got 
the  paper,  and  will  give  you  tbe  best  account  < 
I  can  of  the  whole  transaction.  [ExeunL 

Bel.  Miss  Dudley,  I  have  solicited  this  au- 
dience, to  repeat  to  you  my  penitence  and 
confusion :  How  shall  I  atone  ?  What  rv^**- 
ration  can  I  make  to  you  and  virtue? 

Lou.  To  me  there's  nothing  due,  nor  any 
thing  demanded  of  you  but  your  more 
vourable  opinion  for  the  future,  if  you  should 
chance  to  think  of  me.    Upon  the  part  of 
virtue,  I  am  not  empowered' to  speak;  but  if  , 
hereafter,  as  you  range  through  life,  you  j 
should  surprise  her  in  the  person  of  soiae  ^ 
wretched  female,  poor  as  myself^  and  not  su  j 
well  protected ,  enforce  not  your  adTantag<^  ^ 
complete  not  your  licentious  triumph;   bol  \ 
raise  her,  rescue  her  from  shame  anasorrow,  ! 
and  reconcile  her  to  herself  again.  ^ 

BeL  I  will,  I  will;  by  bearing  your  idett  i 
ever  present  in  my  thoughts,  virtue  shall  keep 
an  advocate  within  me ;  but  tell  me,  lovcB^^-  - 
when  you  pardon  the  offence,  can  T<^**» 
perfect  as  you  are,  approve  of  the  oBwaccM 
As  I  now  cease  to  view  you  in  that  * 
light  I  lately  did,  can  vi^u,  and  in  the  i 
of  your  boun^giTfiiUbirSo^teo  to 
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upon  tlie  libertine  addreiMi  I  have  paid  you^ 
anil  look  upon  me  as  your  reformed^  your 
rational  admirer? 

Lou,  Are  sudden  reformations  apt  to  last? 
and  iiow  can  I  be  sure  the  first  fair  face  you 
meet  will  not  ensnare  affections  to  unsteady, 
and  that  I  shall  not  lose  you  lightly  as 
gained  you  ? 

Bel,  Because  though  you  concjuered  me  by 
surprise,  I  ba?e  no  mcunation  to  rebel;  be- 
cause since  the  first  moment  that  I  sa'vv  you, 
eveiy  instant  has  improved  you  in  my  eyes; 
because  by  principle  as  M-ell  as  passion  I  am 
unalterably  yours;  in  short,  tnere  are  ten 
thousand  causes  for  my  love  to  you,  would 
lo  heaven  i  could  plant  one  in  your  soft  bo- 
som that  might  move  you  to  return  it! 

Lotu  Nay,  Mr.  Belcour — 

BeU  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  your  regard ; 
I  know  I  am  tainted  with  a  thousand  faults, 
sick  of  a  thousand  follies ;  but  tbere^s  a  healing 
virtoe  in  your  eyes ,  that  makes  recovery  cer- 
tain; 1  cannot  be  a  villain  in  your  arms. 

Lou,  That  you  can  never  be:  whomever 
you  shall  honour  with  your  choice,  m^  life 
npoa\  that  woman  wifl  be  happy:  it  is  not 
from  suspicion  that  I  hesitate,  it  is  from  ho 
nour;  'tis  the  severity  of  m^  condition,  it  is 
the  world  that  never  will  interpret  fairly  in 
our  <:ase. 

BeU  Ob,  what  am  I,  and  who  in  this  wide 
world  concerns  himself  for  such  a  nameless, 
such  a  friendless >thing  as  I  am?  I  see,  miss 
Dudley,  Fve  not  yet  obtained  your  pardon. 
Lou,  Nay,  that  you        *  " 
BeL  Oh,  sealitwir 


liest  of  women;  coni 


in  full  possession  of. 
T  hana,  then,  lore- 
'm  it  with  your  heart 


make  me  honourably  happy,  atid  cro.wn  your 
penitent,   not  with  your  pardon  only,  hut 
your  love. 
Lmu,  My  love  ! — 

"Enter  OTlahkrty,  afierwards  Dudley  and 

CflARLES,  wii/l  StOCKWELL. 

C^Fta,  Joy,  )oy!  sing,  dance,  leap,  laugh 
for  joy.  Ha*  done  making  love,  and  fall  down 
on  your  knees,  to  every  saint  in  the  calendar, 
(or  they  are  all  on  your  side,  and  honest  St. 
Patrick  at  the  head  of  them. 

Charles,  O  Louisa,  such  an  event!  by  the 
luckiest  chance  in  life,  whe  have  discovered 
a  will  of  my  ^andfather^s,  made  in  his  last 
illness,  by  which  he  cuts  off  my  aunt  Rusport 
with  a  small  a.rnuity,  and  leaves  me  heir  to 
his  whole  ests  ic ,  with  a  fortune  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  yourself. 

Lou,  \Vhat  is  it  you  tell  me?  O  sir,  in> 
struct  me  to  support  this  unexpected  turn  of 
fortune.  fTo  lier  Father. 

I>ud,  Name  not  fortune  ,^tis  the  work  of 
Ptovidcnce;  'tis  the  justice  of  heaven  that 
would  not  suffer  innocence  to  be  oppressed, 
nor  your  base  aunt  to  prosper  in  her  cruelty 
and  cunning.  [A  Serponi  whispers  Belcour, 
and  he  goes  out, 

CtFla,  Tou  shall  pardon  me,  captain  Dud- 
ley, but  you  must  not  overlook  St.  Patrick 
ndlher;  for.  by  my  soul,  if  he  had  not  put 
It  into  my  bead  to  slip  behind  the  screen,  I 
don*t  see  how  you  would  ever  have  come  at 
tbe  paper  there,  that  master  Stockwell  is 
resding.  • 


Dud,  True,  my  good  friend,  you  are  the 
father  of  this  discoven^;  but  bow  did  yon 
contrive  to  get  this  will  from  the  lawyer? 

CFla,  By  force,  my  dear;  the  only  way 
of  getting  any  thing  from  a  lawyer's  clutches. 

Stock,  Well,  maior,  when  he  brings  his 
action  of  assault  and  battery  affainst  you,  the 
least  Dudley  can  do  is  to  defend  you  with 
the  weapons  you  hare  put  into  his  hands 

Charles,  That  I  am  bound  to  do;  and  af* 
ter  the  happiness  I  shall  have  in  sheltering  a 
father's  age  from  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  my 
next  delight  will  be  in  offering  you  an  asylum 
in  the  bosom  of  your  country. 

(XFla,  And  upon  my  soul ,  my  dear,  'lis 
high  time  I  was  there,  for 'tis  now  thirty  long 
years  since  1  sat  foot  in  my  native  country, 
and  by  the  power  of  St.  Patrick  I  swear  I 
think  It's  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together. 

Dud,  Ay,  major,  much  about  that  time  have 
I  been  beating  the  round  of  service,  and  'twere 
well  for  us  both  to  give  over;  we  have  stood 
many  a  tou^h  gale,  and  abundance  of  hard 
blows,  but  Charles  shall  lay  us  up  in  a  little 

{>rivate,  but  safe,  harbour,  where  we'll  rest 
rom  our  labours,  and  peacefully  wind  up  the 
remainder  of  our  days. 

O^Fla,  Agreed,  and  you  may  take  it  as  a 
proof  of  my  esteem',  young  man,  that  major 
OTlaherly  accepts  a  favour  at  your  hands; 
for,  by  heaven,  I'd  sooner  starve,  than  say  I 
thank  you,  to  the  man  I  despise:  but  I  be« 
lieve  you  are  an  honest  lad ,  and  I'm  glad 
you've  trounc'd  the  old  cat;  for,  on  ray  con- 
science, I  believe  I  must  otherwise  have  mar- 
ried her  myself,  to  have  let  you  in  for  a  share 
of  her  fortune. 

Stock,  Hey  day,  what's  become  of  Belcour? 
Lou,  O^ne  of  your  servants  called  him  out 
just  now,   and  seemingly  on  some  earnest 
occasion. 

Stock.  I  hope,  miss  Dudley,  he  has  atoned 
to  you  as  a  gentleman  ought. 

Lou,  Mr.  Belcour,  sir,  will  always  do  what 
gentleman  ou^ht,  and  in  ray  case  I  fear 
only  you  will  think  he  has  done  too  much. 

itdck.  What  has  he  done?  and  what  can 
be  too  much?    Pt*ay  heaven,  it  may  be  as  I 
wish !  [Aside, 
Dud,  Let  us  hear  it,  child. 
Lou,    With  confusion  for  my  own  un- 
worthiness,  I  confess  he  has  offered  me — 
Stock.  Himself. 
Lou,  'Tis  true. 

Stock,  Then  I  am  happy;  all  my  doubts, 
my  cares,  are  over,  and  I  may  own  him  for 
my  son. — Why.  these  are  joyful  tidings;  come, 
my  good  friend,  assisi.  me  in  disposing  your 
lovely  daughter  to  accept  this  returning  pro- 
digal; he  IS  no  unprincipled,  no  hardened 
libertine:  his  love  for  you  and  virtue  is  the 
same. 

Dud.  Twere  vile  ingratitude  in  me  to  doubt 
his  merit — What  sa}s  my  child? 

G*Fla.  Begging  your  pardon  now,  'tis  a 
frivolous  sort  of  a  question,  that  of  yours,  for 
you  may  see  plainfy  enough  by  the  young 
lady's  looks,  that  she  says  a  great  deal,  tbougn 
she  speaks  never  a  word. 

Charles.  Well,  sister,  I  believe  the  major 
has  fairiy  interpretedg  ihcd  istJlipQlQgl^heart. 
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Lou.  I  own  it;  and  wbat  must  that  beart 
be,  which  loTe,  honour,  and  beneficence,  like 
Mr.  Beicour*s,  can  make  no  impression  on? 

Stock.  I  thank  you:  What  happiness  has 
this  hour  brought  to  pass! 

G*Fla.  Why  don'l  we  all  sit  down  to 
supper,  then,  and  make  a  night  on*t? 

jE>i/ffr'BKicouR,  introducing  Miss  Ruspokt. 

Bel.  Mr.  Dudley,  here  is  a  fair  refugee, 
who  properly  comes  under  your  protection ; 
she  is  equipped  for  Scotland,  but  your  good 
fortune,  which  I  have  related  lo  her,  seems 
inclined  to  save  yoii  both  the  journey — Nay, 
madam,  .neTer  go  back!  you  are  amongsl 
friends. 

Charles.  Charlotte! 

MissR.  The  same;  that  fond,  officious  girl, 
that  haunts  you  every  where:  that  persecu- 
ting spirit — 

Charles.  Say  rather,  that  protecting  angel*, 
such  you  ha?e  been  to  me. 

MissR.  O  Charles,  you  have  an  honest, 
but  proud  heart. 

Cnarles.  Nay,  chide  me  not,  dear  Charlotte. 

Bel.  Seal  up  her  lips,  then;  she  is  an  ador- 
able girl ;  her  arms  are  open  to  yon;  and  lore 
and  happiness  are  ready  to  receive  you. 

Charles.  Thus,  then,  I  claim  my  dear,  my 
destined  wife.  {Embracing  her. 

Enter  Ladt  Ru sport. 


hussy!— But  I  won*t  condescend  to  waste 
word  upon  you. — You,  sir,  you,  Mr.  Stock- 
well;  you  fine,  sanctified,  fair-dealing  man  of 
conscience^  is  this  the  principle  you  trade 
upon?  is  this  your  neighbourly  system,  to 
keep  a  house  of  reception  for  runaway  daugh- 
ters, and  young  beggarly  fortune  hunters'? 

G*Fla.  Be  advised  now,  and  don't  put  your- 
self in  such  a  passion ;  we  were  all  very  happy 
till  you  came. 

Ladj  R.  Stand  away,  sir;  havVt  I  a  reason 
to  be  in  a  passion? 

0*Fla.  Indeed,  boney,  andyqu  have,  if  you 
knew  all. 

LadyR.  Come,  madam,  I  have  found  out 
your  haunts;  dispose  yourself  lo  return  home 
with  me.  Young  man,  let  me  never  see  you 
within  my  doors  a^ain:  Mr.  Stockweil,  I  shall 
report  your  behaviour,  depend  on  it. 

Stock,  Hold,  madam,  i  cannot  consent  to 
lose  miss  Rusport's  company  this  evening,  and 
I  am  persuaded  you  wonH  insist  upon  it;  His 
an  unmotherly  action  to  interrupt  your  daugh- 
ter's happiness  in  this  manner,  believe  me  it  is. 

Lady R.  Her  happiness  truly!  upon  my 
word !  and  I  suppose  it's  an  unmotherly  ac- 
tion lo  interrupt  ner  ruin;  for  what  but  ruin 
mttst  it  be  to  marry  a  beggar?  I  think  my 
sister  had  a  proof  of  that,^  sir,  when  she  made 
choice  of  you.  \To  Captain  Dudley, 

Dud.  DonH  be  too  lavish  of  your  spirits, 
lady  Rusport 

&Fla.  By  my  soul,  you'll  have  occasion 
for  a  sip  of^the  cordial  elixir  by-apd-by. 

Stock.  It  don*t  appear  to  me,  madam,  that 
Mr.  Dudley  can  be  called  a  beggar. 

LadyR.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Stock- 
well  ;  1  am  apt  to  tbink  a  pair  of  colours  can- 


[ActV. 

not  furnish  settlement  quite  sufficient  for  the 
heiress  of  sir  Stephen  Rusport 

Miss  R.  But  a  good  estate,  in  aid  of  a  con- 
mission,  may  do  something. 

LadyR.  A  good  estate,  truly!  where  shoiiM 
he  get  a  good  estate,  pray? 

Stock.  vVhy^  suppose  now  a  vrortky  oU 
gentfenian,  on  bis  Jeatb-bed,  should  have  ta- 
ken it  in  mind  to  leave  bim  one — 

LadyR,  Hah!  what's  that  you  say? 

O^Fla.  O  ho !  you  begin  to  smell  a  plot, 
do  you  ? 

Stock.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  paper  in 
the  world,  that  riins  thus — ''I  do  hereby  gire 
and  bequeath  all  my  'estates,  real  and  perso- 
nal, to  Charles  Dudley,  son  of  my  late  daughter 
Louisa,  etc  etc.  etc' 

0*Fla. '  There's  a  fine  parcel  of  etc's  for 
your  ladyship. 

LadyR.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck!  br 
what  contrivance,  what  villany ,  did  yoo  gtt 
possession  of  thai  paper? 

Stock.  There  was  no  villany,  madam,  in 
getting  possession  of  it ;  the  crime  vas  la 
concealing  it,  none  in  bringing  it  to  light 

Lady  H.  Oh,  that  cursed  lawyer,  VarlagJ! 

G'Fla.  You  may  say  that,  'laith ;  he  is  a  | 
cursed  laxvyer;  and  a  cursed  piece  of  vorkl 
bad  to  get  the  paper  from  him;  your  Mt- 
ship  now  was  to  nave  paid  bim  fivethoosiM 
pounds  for  it:  I  forced  him  to  give  it  neof 
his  own  accord,  for  nothing  at  ail,  at  aU. 

Lady  R.  Is  it  you  that  have  done  this?  an 
I  foiled  by  your  blundering  contrivances,  iSr 
tcr  all? 

O'Fla.  Twas  a  bAjik^  Yaitfa,  but  ai  n 
turai  a  one  as  if  I  baa  made  it  o'purpose. 

Charley.  Come,  let  us  not  oppress  the  £iilai; 
do  right  even  now,  and  you  shall  baveao 
cause  to  complain. 

LadyR,  Am  I  become  an  object  of  jov 
pity,  then  ?  Insufferable !  confusion  light amoagA 
you!  marry,  and  be  wretched:  let  me  neTcr 
see  you  more.  ^  [ExiL 

MissR.  She  is  outrageous;  I  suffer  for  hcr^ 
and  blush  to  see  her  thus  exposed. 

Charles.  Come,  Charlotte,  don't  let  this  » 
gry  woman  disturb  our  happiness:  we  will 
save  her,  in  spite  of  herself;  your  fatkei's ise* 
mory  shall  not  be  stained  by  the  discredits 
his  second  choice. 

Miss  R.  I  trust  implicitly  to  your  discrelio^ 
and  am  in  all  things  yours. 

Bel.  Now,  lovely,  but  obdurate,  does  not 
this  example  soften? 

Lou,  What  can  you  asl^  for  raort?  Accept 
my  band,  accept  my  willing  heart. 

Bel.  O,  bliss  unutterable'  brother,  fit^ 
friend,  and  you ,  the  author  of  this  gemi* 
joy — 

O'Fla.  Blessing  of  St.  Patrick  upon  us  J! 
His  a  night  of  wonderful  and  snrprisiBg  «f> 
and  downs:  I  -wish  we  were  all  (^nf  ^ 
down  to  supper,  and  there  was  an 

Stock.  Hold  for  a  moment!  I  have  yet 
word  to  interpose — ^Entitled  by  my  friendi? 
to  a  voice  in  your  disposal ,  1  have  appotw 
your  match;  there  yet  remains  a  fathers cs** 
sent  to  be  obtained. 
Bel.  Have  I  a  father? 
Stock.  You  have  aether;  did  notlteDy* 
I  had  a  discsuffeir^d  UpVmil^OQiCompose 
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self— you  lia^e  a  father,  wbo  obseryes,  who 
knows,  who  loves  you. 

■  BeL  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense;  my 
hcart  is  softened  for  the  aflecling  discovery, 
and  nature  fits  me  to  receive  his  blessing. 

Stack.  I  am  your  father. 

BeL  My  father!— Do  1  live? 

Stock.  I  am  your  father. 

BeL  It  is  too  much — my  happiness  over- 
powers me — to  gain  a  friend,  and  find  a  fa- 
ther, is  too  much:  1  blush  to  think  how  little 
1  deserve  you.  C^''<^  embrace. 

Dudm  See,  children,  how  many  new  rela- 
tions spring  from  this  nieht^s  unforeseen  events, 
to  endear  us  to  each  olner. 

G'FUu  O^ray  conscience,  I  think  we  shall 
he  all  related  by-and-by. 
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^tock.  Yes,  Belcour,  1  have  watched  you 
with  a  patient,  but  inquiring  eye,  and  I  have 
discovered  through  the  veil  of  some  irregular- 
ities, a  heart  beaming  with  benevolence,  and 
animated  nature;  fallible  indeed,  but  not  in- 
corrigible ;  and  your  election  .of  this  excellent 
young  lady  makes  me  glory  in  acknowledging 
you  to  be  my  son. 

BeL  I  thank  you,  and  in  my  turn,  glory  in 
the  father  1  have  gained.  Sensibly  impressed 
with  gratitude  for  such  extraordinary  dispen- 
sations, I  beseech  you,  amiable  Louisa,  for 
the  time  to  come,  whenever  you  perceive  me 
deviating  into  error  or  oiTence,  bring  only  to 
my  mind  the  providence  of  this  night ,  and  I 
will  turn  to  reason  and  obey. 


GEORGE  FARQUHAR 

Wu  borm  •!  I>mdoBd«rrr,  la  1678,  wfiere  ho  rvceiyed  the  rudi'mcnts  of  erodilion  and  from  whence,  as  Moa  at  he 
WM  properly  qnelifird,  he  wee  sent  to  Tiinilj  College,  Dublin,  where  he  vrt*  entered  os  ■  luer,  Julj  17,  1694;  but 
the  modre  of  sludj  in  that  place  being  calculated  rather  For  making  deep  than  polite  acholara,  and  Mr.  Farqnhar  being 
tsUU J  aTcrae  to  aeriooa  pirauita,  he  waa  reckoned  by  all  hi»  felloifv-stndeiils  one  of  the  dullest  young  men  in  the  uaivertity, 
and  even  aa  a  companion  he  was  thought  exlremcly  heavy  and  disagreeable.  On  quilling  college,  he  engaged  himsvll' 
to  Mr.Ashbnry  ,  the  manager  of  iho  Dublin  Ihentre,  and  was  soon  introduced  on  the  stage  ,  in  the  character  of  Othello, 
la  1Kb  ailnalion  he  canlinncd  n4>  longer  than  part  of  one  season,  nor  «n.i(le  any  very  considerable  figure.  For  though 
W»  person  was  anflicienlly  in  his  Tavour,  and  he  was  possessed  of  the  requisites  of  a  strong  lelenlive  memory,  a  just 
manaer  of  apcaking,  and  an  easy  and  elegant  dtportmeni,  yet  his  natural  diffidence  and  timidity ,  or  what  is  usually 
termed  the  a/«/e-f«riror,  which  he  was  never  able  to  overcome,  added  to  a  thin  insurficiency  nf  voice,  were  strong  hart 
in  the  way  of*his  sivcccs,  more  etprrially  in  tragedy.  However,  nolwilhstanding  these  disadventages ,  il  is  ant  impro^ 
lable,  as  from  hu  imisble  private  behaviour  he  was  very  much  esteemed,  and  has  never  met  with  the  least  repulse 
fr«m  the  aadience  fn  any  of  hia  perfoi  mances,  that  he  might  Have  continued  much  longer  on  the  stage,  hul  for  an  acci- 
dent which  determined  him  to  quit  it  on  a  sudden;  for  being  to  play  the  part  of  Gnyomar,  in  Dryden's  Indian  £m- 
ftrer,  who  kills  Vclasquca,  one  of  Ihc  Spanish  generals,  Mr.  Farquhar,  by  some  mbtake,  took  a  real  sword  instead  of 
a  foil  OB  the  stage  with  him,  and  in  the  engagement  wwund'td  his  brother-tragedian,  who  acted  Velaaqncs,  in  aodangcr- 
aas  a  asaaner,  that,  although  il  did  not  prove  mortal,  he  was  a  long  lime  before  he  recovered  il ;  aud  the  consideration 
•r  the  faul  ccaaequences  inat  might  have  insued,  wrought  so  alrongly  on  our  author's  hnmane  disposition,- thai  he  took' 
np  ■  resolution  never  to  go  on  the  stage  again,  or  submit  himself  to  the  possibility  of  such  another  mistake.  Notwilhatand- 
irg  the  scvcial  disappoint  men  ta  and  vexations  which  this  gentleman  met  with  durimg  his  short  slay  in  this  transitory 
world,  fonlv  thirty  ^ears)  nothing  seems  to  have  been  able  to  overcome  the  readiness  of  his  genins,  or  the  easy  good- 
aatoro  of  his  disposition;  (or  he  began  and  finished  his  well-known  comedy  of  Th»  JVeaaw  Stratagtm  in  about  six 
wccka,  during  his  last  illness;  notwithstanding  he,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  was  extremely  sensible  of  ibo  ap- 
aroacfaea  uf  death,  and  even  foretold  what  actually  happened,  vis.  that  he  should  die  before  the  run  of  it  waa  over. 
Nay,  in  aa  eslm  and  manly  a  msnner  did  he  Ircat  '.he  ex|ieclalton  of  that  fatal  event,  as  even  to  be  able  to  exercise 
U«  wonted  plrasantry  on  the  very  subject.  For  while  his  play  was  ia  rehearsal,  his  friend  Mr.  Wilka,  who  frequently 
▼isitcd  him  during  his  illness,  nbferving  to  him  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  thought  he  had  dcnlt  too  freely  with  tlte  charaeler 
•f  Mrs.  SuJleo,  in  giving  her  to  Archer,  without  such  a  proper  divorce  as  might  be  a  security  for  her  honour,— Oh," 
rrpUcd  the  author,  with  his  accustomed  vivacity,  "I  will,  if  she  pleases,  salve  that  immediately,  by  getting  a  real  di- 
Tosce»  marrying  her  myself,  and  giving  her  my  buntl,  that  she  shall  be  a  real  widow  in  less  than  a  fortnight."  Bat 
aoihiag  can  give  a  nmre  perfect  idea  of  that  disposition  we  have  hinted  at  in  him,  than  the  veiy  Inconic  but  cxpres- 
air^  btllcl  which  Mr.  Wilks  found,  after  his  death,  among  his  papers,  directed  to  himsvlf,  and  which,  as  a  curiosity  in 
iu  kind,  wc  cnnnot  refrain  from  giving  t->  onr  rcadera;  it  was  as  follows:  "Dear  llob,  I  have  not  any  thing  to  leave 
iJmc  to  pcrpelnate  my  memory,  but  two  helpless  giils;  look  upon  them  sometimes,  and  think  of  him  that  was,  to  the 
Jaal  moment  of  life,  thine  George  Farquhar"  Of  his  character  as  a  inan,  wo  have  an  account  by  himself  in  a  piece, 
■ddrcascd  to  a  lady,  which  he  calls  Tht  Ficture,  It  begins  thus:  ''My  outside  is  neither  bct.'er  nor  worse  than  my 
C^atOT  made  it;  and  the  pieoe  being  drawn  by  so  great  an  artist,  it  were  presumption  to  say  there  were  many  alrokae 
nmiaa*  1  have  4  body  qualified  to  answer  all  the  ends  of  its  creatiou,  and  that  is  sufficient.  At  lo  the  mind,  which  ia 
■Msi  nan  wears  as  many  changes  as  their  body,  so  in  me  it  is  generally  dressed  like  my  person,  in  black.  Melan- 
CBolj  is  its  every  daf  apparel;  and  it  has  hitherto  found  few  holidays  lo  moke  it  change  its  clothes.  In  short,  my 
Bonstituiion  is  very  aplenrlic  ,  and  yet  very  amourous;  both  which  I  endeavour  to  hide,  lest  the  former  should 
■Jend  others,  and  that  the  latter  might  incommode  myself.  And  my  reason  is  so  vigilant  in  resliaioing  these  two 
fasliogs,  that  I  am  taken  fur  an  ef.sy-ualured  man  with  my  own  sex,  and  an  illnalurcd  clown  by  yours.  I  have 
rery  liule  estate,  hut  what  lies  andrr  the  circumference  of  my  hat,  and  should  I  by  mtsrhauce  come  to  lose 
my  liead,  I  ahould  not  be  worth  a  groat;  but  I  ought  to  thank  Providence  that  I  can  by  three  hour*  study  live 
oae  and  twenty  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  contribute  lo  the  maintenance  of  more  familiea  than  sope  who 
kave  ihonsands  a  year.  I  have  somewhat  in  my  outward  behaviour,  tthich  gives  strangers  a  worse  opinion  of  ma 
tban  I  deserve;  bnt  I  am  more  than  recompensed  by  the  opinion  of  my  arquaintunce ,  which  is  as  moch  abora 
■7  desert.  I  have  uuiny  acqoamtaaoe,  very  few  intimates,  hut  no  friend,  I  mean  in  Ihc  old  rnmsntie  way;  1  have  no 
meret  so  weighty,  bnt  what  I  can  bear  in  my  own  breast;  nor  any  duels  lo 'fight,  but  what  1  may  engage  in  without 
I  aecond;  ncr  can  I  love  aflcr  the  old  tomanlio  discipline.  I  would  have  ray  passion,  if  not  led,  yet  at  least  waited 
»B»  1>7  mv  reason:  and  the  greelest  proof  of  my  aOectivn  that  a  lody  must  expect,  is  this:  I  would  run  any  hazard  lo 
Mk«  us  both  Imppy,  but  would  not  for  any  transitory  pleasure  make  either  of  us  miserable.  If  ever.  Madam,  yon  como 
0  know  the  liCr  of  this  piece,  as  well  as  he  that  drew  it,  you  will  conclude  that  I  need  nut  subscribe  the  name  to  the 
^iclure."  As  a  writer,  the  opinions  of  critics  have  been  various;  the  general  character  which  hss  been  fivvn  of  hia 
tomcdiea  is,  that  Uie  success  of  most  of  them  far  exceeded  the  author's  expectations,  that  he  was  particularly  happy  in 
hm  dioioe  of  his  subjeots,  which  he  always  look  care  to  adorn  with  a  great  variety  of  characters  and  incidents,  thai 
saa  atyle  is  pure  aud  unaifecled,  his  wit  natural  and  flowing,  and  that  his  plots  arc  generally  well  contrived.  Hut  then,  on 
lie  contrary,  it  haa  been  objected,  that  he  was  too  hasty  In  his  productions,  that  his  works  are  loose,  though  indeed  not 
I*  srosily  libcrlina  aa  those  of  some  other  wits  of  his  time;  that  his  imagination,  though  lively,  waa  cspable  of  no 
;ro4ft  eoapaca,  and  his  wit,  ihonglt  passable,  not  such  as  would  gain  ground  on  eonsideratinn.  In  a  word,  he  seema 
o  b«va  been  a  man  of  «  geniua  rather  sprightly  than  great,  rather  flowing  than  solid;  his  chaiaclen^ «ra-diatiiral  yel 
lof  ovcrttiaogJy  marked,  nor  peealiarly  heightened ;  yet,  aa  il  U  apparent  he  drew  h&i^yiA(^r4«bW>MdU^JiMkO  oon« 
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[Aid. 


rerted  wilh»  und  Totmed  all  liia  porlrails  Trom  nature,  il  is  more  than  probnhle,  that  i£  he  had  lived  le  have  (tUrd  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  lifej  or  I'f  his  circnmatances  had  nnl  been  ao  slraitened  aa  to  preycot  his  miDgling  with  p«r. 
aona  of  rank,  we  might  haye  aeen  hia  pU/s  embellished  with  more  finished  charactcra,  and  adorned  vith  a  Bora 
polished  dialogaf. 


THE  RECRUITING  OFFICER, 

Com.  by  George  Farqohar.  Acted  at  Drnry  Lane  i;o5.  This  most  entertaining  and  liyely  coaedj,  which  is  at  tbii 
lime»  and  probablr  will  eyer  continue  to  be,  vnr  of  the  most  standard  and  establlthed  amusementa  of  the  Briltah  slac«, 
yras  written  on  the  very  spot  where  the  author  haa  fixed  his  scene  of  action,  yir.  at  Shrewsbury,  and  at  a  tine  whea 
he  was  himself  a  rccruiiing  officer  in  that  town,  and,  by  all  accoanta  of  him,  the  yery  ch>iraeter  he  has  drawa  in  that 
of  Captain  Flame.  His  Justice  Balance  was  designed,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  as  a  complimeat  to  a  yery  worthy  genWt' 
man  in  that  neighbourhood  (Mr.  Eerkely,  then  reG<  rdcr  of  iihrewabary).  Worthy,  waa  «  Mr.  Owen,  ef  Rnssaaon, 
on  the  borders  nf  Shropshire.  Braacn  is  unknown.  Mclinda  was  a  Miss  HarnMge,  of  Balaadine,  near  the  Wrclia. 
Syiyia  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Berkrly,  above-mentioned.  He  haa  dedicated  ihe  pla^  in  a  familiar  and  at  the  saaie 
time  grateful  manner,  to  all  frienda  round  the  Wrekin.  The  atory  is  of  the  anther's  invention;  the  characters  are  b». 
toral,  the  dialogue  ia  easy,  and  the  wit  entirely  spirited  and  genuine.  In  short,  to  aay  the  least  we  ean  in  its  praiic, 
we  can  acarcely  keep  within  ihe  limits  assigned  lu;  and,  were  we  to  say  l|[e  moal,  we  could  acarcely  do  justice  lo  ili 
merit.  An  anecdote,  connected  with  thia  play,  is  related  of  Quin,  which  only  shows  that  great,  aa  well  aa  humble  k- 
tors,  will  occasionally  trip.  Quin  waa  performing  the  part  of  Balance  with  Mrs.  Woffiogloo,  who  waa  plavlng  the 
part  of  his  daughter.  Quin,  haying,  it  is  auppoaed,  taken  a  little  more  wine  than  usual  after  dinner,  addressed  her  thai: 
"Sylvia,  how  old  were  you  when  your  mother  waa  marriedt** — "What,  Sir!"  aaid  the  actreas,  tittering.— '*Pshsw! ' 
says  he,  "  I  mean,  how  old  were  yon  when  your  mother  was  bom?" — regret.  Sir,  that  I  cansol  answer  youprcciiclj 
on  either  of  those  qucstiona;  but  I  can  tell  you,  if  that  be  necessary,  how  old  1  waa  when  my  mother  ditdi" 
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Scene.  —  Shretvsburjr. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  h-^The  Marketplace. 

Drum  beats  the  Grenadier's  March,  Enter 
Sergeant  Kite,  foUoi»ed  bj  Thomas  Ap- 
PLETREE,  CoSTAR  Pearmain,  and  the  Mob. 

S^rg,  K,  If  any  gentlemen  soldiers  or  others 
have  a  mind  to  serve  his  majesty,  and  pull 
do>yn  the  French  king;  if  any,  prentices  have 
severe  masters,  any  children  have  undutiful 
parents ;  if  any  servants  have  too  little  wages, 
or  any  hushand  too  much  wife^  let  them  re- 
pair to  the  nohle  sergeant  Kite,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Raven,  in  this  ^ood  town  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  they  shall  receive  present  relief  and  en- 
tertainment. —  Gentlemen,  I  dorrt  beat  my 
drums  here  to  ensnare  or  inveigle  any  man ; 
for  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a 
man  of  honour:  hesioes,  I  don*t  beat  up  for 
common  so!diers;  no,  I  list  only  grenadiers; 
grenadiers,  gentlemen. — Pray,  gentlemen,  ob- 
seive  this  cap — this  is  the  cap  of  honour;  it 
dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing  of  a 
trigger;  and  he  that  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  bom  six  feet  high  was  bom  to  be  a  great 
man. — Sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  iry  this 
cap  upon  your  head?  [To  Costar  Pearmain, 

Cos,  Is  there  no  harm  in*t?  won't  the  cap 
li$l»)  me? 

Serff.IC  No,  no,  no  more  than  I  can.— 
Come,  let  me  see  how  it  becomes  you. 

Cos,  Arc  you  sure  there  be  no  conjuration 
in  it?  no  gunpowder-plot  upon  me? 

Serg.K,  No,  no,  friend;  donH  fear,  man. 

Cos*  My  mind  misgives  me  plaguily. — Let 
me  see  it.  {Going  to  put  it  o/i]  It  smells 
woundily  of  sweat  and  brimstone:  smell, 
Tummas. 

Tho,  Ay,  wauns,  docs  it. 

I)  Eulis', 


Constable, 
Recruits, 
Mob, 
SeriHints, 
and 

i  Attendants, 


Cos.  Pray,  sergeant,  what  writing  is  (liis 
upon  the  face  of  it? 

Serg,  K,  The  crown,  or  tlfe  bed  ofhoooor 

Cos,  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same 
bed  of  honour? 

Serg.K.  Oh!  a  mighty  large  bed!  bigger 
by  half  than  the  great  bed   at  Ware— tn 
thousand  people  may  lie  in  it  together, 
never  feel  one  another. 

Cos.  My  wife  and  I  would  do  well  lo  b'e 
in^t — But  do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed 
of  honour? 

Serg:  K.  Sound!  ay,  so  sound  that  tbey 
never  wake. 

Cos.  Wauns!  I  wish  again  that  iny  wife 
lay  there. 

Serg.  K.  Say  you  so !  then  1  finti,  brother— 

Cos.  Brother!  hold  there,  friend;  I  am  oo 
kindred  to  you  that  I  know  of  ^eL — Lookye, 
sergeant,  no  coaxing,  no  wheedlm^,  d*ye  see; 
if  i  have  a  mind  to  list,  why  so ;  if  not,  why 
*tis  not  so:  therefore,  take  your  cap  and  your 
brotfaership  hack  again,  for  I  am  not  dispo- 
sed at  this  present  writing. — No  coaxing;  oo 
brothering  mc,  faith! 

Serg,  A.  I  coax !  I  wheedle  I  Tm  above  it, 
sir;  I  have  serv'd  twenty  campaigns — But,  wTi 
you  talk  well,  and  I  must  own  that  you  aie 
a  man  every  inch  of  you ;  a  pretty,  younj, 
spriebtlv  fell  owl — I  love  a  fellow  with  a  spi- 
rit; but  I  scorn  lo  coax:  *tis  base;  ihougb  1 
must  say,  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a 
man  better  built.  How  nrm  and  strong  be 
treads!  be  steps  like  a  castie!  hut  I  koon  jo 
wheedle  any  man. — Come,  honest  lad!  will 
you  take  share  of  a  pot? 

Cos.  Nay,  for  that  matter ,  Fll  spend  nf 
penn^  with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  bead; 
that  IS,  begging  your  pardon^ .  sir,  and  in  a 
fair  way. 
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this- 


gentlemeii,  I  have  no  more  to  fay  tbaii< 
< berets  a  purse  of  gold,  and  there  is  a 


[uarters ; 
rink: 


be*9 


tub  of  bumming  ale  at  my  ouart 
king's  money,  and  the  kings  d 
generous  king,  and  loves  his  subjects.  I  hope, 
geatiemen,  you  won't  refuse  the  king's  healLh. 
Mob.  No,  no,  no. 

Serg.K*  Huzza,  then!  huzza,  for  the  king 
and  Ibe  honour  of  Shropshire. 
Mob.  Huzza! 
Serg.K,  Beat  drum. 

[Exeunt  shouting;  Drum  heating  a  Gre~ 
nadier^s  March, 

Enter  Captain  Plume,  in  a  Riding  Habit. 

CapL  P.  By  the  grenadier's  march,  that  sbould 
be  my  drum;  and  by  that  shout  it  sbould 
beat  with  success.  Let  me  see — four  o'clock. 
[Looks  at  his  fVatcIi\  At  ten  yesterday 
morning  I  leA  London — pretty  smart  riding; 
but  nothing  to  the  fatigue  of  recruiting. 

Renter  Sergeant  Kite. 

Serg,K,  Welcome  to  Shrewsbury,  noble 
captain !  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
SeTcm  side,  noble  captain!  you're  welcome. 

CapLP,  A  very  elegant  reception  indeed, 
Mr.  Kite  I  find  you  are  fairly  entered  into 
your  recruiting  strain — Pray  what  success? 

Serg,K.  I've  been  here  a  week,  and  I've 
recruited  five. 

Capt,P,  Five!  Pray  what  are  they? 

Serg,K.  I  have  listed  the  strong  man  of 
Kent,  the  king  of  the  gipsies,  a  Scotch  pedler, 
a  scoundrel  attorney,  and  a  Welch  parson. 

CapUP.,  An  attorney!  wert  thou  mad?  list 
a  lawyer!  discharge  hini,  discharge  him  this 
minnte. 

Serg,K,  Why,  sir? 

CapL  P.  Because  I  will  have  nobody  in  my 
company  that  can  write:  I  say,  this  minute 
discharge  him. 

Serg,  K.  And  what  shall  I  do  with  the 
parson. 

CapL  P.  Can  he  write? 

Serg.K,  Hum!  he  plays  rarely  upon  the 
fiddle. 

CapLP,  Keep  him  by  all  means.  But  how 
stands  the  country  affected?  were  the  people 
pleasM  with  the  news  of  my  coming  to  town? 

Scrg.K.  Sir,  the  mob  are  so  pleased  with 
your  honour,  and  the  justices  aud  better  sort 
of  people  are  so  delighted  with  me,  that  we 
shall  soon  do  your  business.  But,  sir,  you 
have  got  a  recruit  here  that  you  little  think  of. 

CapLP.  Who^ 

Serg.  K.  One  that  you  beat  up  for  the  last 
time  you  were  in  the  country.  You  remem- 
ber your  old  friend  Molly,  at  the  Castle. 

CtzpLP.  She's  not— I  hope— 

Sergn  K.  She  was  brought  to  bed  yesterday. 

CapL  P.  Kite,  you  must  father  the  child. 

Serg.K.  And  so  her  friends  will  oblige  me 
to  marry  the  mother, 

CapLP.  If  thev  should,  we'll  take  her  with 
us;  she  can  wash  you  know,  and  make  a  bed 
upon  occasion. 

Serg.K.  But  your  honour  knows  that  I  am 
mafxied  already. 

Capi,P*  To  how  many? 

Serg.K,  I  can't  tell  readily  —  I  have  set 
tbem  down  here  upon  the  back  of  the  muster* 


roll.  [Dra(x*8  ii  out^  Let  me  see — [Reaiis'] 
Imprimis,  Mrs.  Shelf  Snikerejres,  she  sells 


'tis  the  potatoes  upon  Ormond  Kejr  in  Dublin — 


Peggy  Guzzle,  the  brandy  woman  at  the 
Horse  Guar4s  at  fVhitehall—DoUf  fVag^ 
gon,  the  cameras  daughter  at  Hull — Mada- 
moiselle  Van  Bottomflatt  cU  the  Buss-^then 
Jenny  Oakum,  the  ship-carpenter's  tvidoiv 
at  Portsmouth ;  but  I  don't  reckon  upou  her, 
for  she  was  married  at  the  same  time  to  two 
lieutenants  of  marines,  and  a  man-of-war's 
boatswain. 

CapL  P.  A  full  company — you  have  named 
five — Come ,  make  them  halt  a  dozen.  Kite, 
is  the  child  a  boy  or  a  girl? 
Serg.  K.  A  chopping  bny. 
CapL  P.  Then  set  the  mother  down  in  your 
list,  and  the  boy  in  mine;  and  now  go  com- 
fort the  wench  in  the  straw. 
Serg.K.  I  shall,  sir. 

CapL  P.  But  hold,  have  you  made  any  use 
of  your  German  '  doctor's  habit  since  you 
arriv'd  ? 

Serg.K.  Yes,  yes,  sir,  and  my  fame's  all 
about  the  country  for  the  most  faithful  for- 
tune-teller that  ever  told  a  lie.  I  was  obliged 
to  let  my  landlord  into  the  secret  for  the  con- 
venience of  keeping  it  so ;  but  he  is  an  ho* 
nest  fellow,  and  will  be  faithful  to  any  ro- 
guery that  is  trusted  to  him.  This  device,  sir, 
will  get  you  men,  and  me  money,  which  I 
think  is  all  we  want  at  present — But  yonder 
comes  your  friend,  Mr.  Worthy.  Has  your 
honour  any  further  commands? 

Ccu}L  P.  Noife  at  present.  [Exit  Sergeant 
KiteA  Tis  indeed  the  picture  of  Worthy,  but 
the  life's  departed. 

Enter  Worthy. 
What,  arms  across,  Worthy!  methinks  you 
should  hold  them  open  when  a  friend's  so 
near.  The  man  has  got  the  vapours  in  his 
ears  I  believe.  I  must  expel  this  melancholy 
spirit. 

Spleen,  thou  worst  of  fiends  below. 
Fly,  I  conjure  thee,  by  this  magic  blow. 

[Slaps  Worthy  on  the  Shoulder, 
if  or.  Plume!  my  dear  captain!  relurn'dl 
safe  and  sound,  I  hope. 

CapL  P.  You  see  I  have  lost  neither  leg 
nor  arm;  then,  for  my  inside,  'tis  neither 
troubled  with  sympathies  nor  antipathies;  and 
I  have  an  e&ceuent  stomach  for  roast  beef. 

Wor.  Thou  art  a  happy  fellow:  once  I 
was  so. 

CapLP.  What  ails  thee,  man?  no  inunda- 
tions nor  earthquakes  in  VVales  I  hope!  Has 
your  father  rose  from  the  dead,  and  reassu- 
med  his  estate? 
Wor.  No. 

CapLP.  Then  you  are  married,  surely? 
Wor.  No. 

CapL  P,  Then  you  are  mad ,  or  turning 
methodist? 

fVor.  Come,  I  must  out  with  it^  Your 
once  gay  roving  friend  is  dwindled  into  an 
obsequious,  thoughtful,  romantic,  constant  cox- 
comb. 

CapLP.  And  pray  what  is  all  this  for? 
fVor.  For  a  woman. 

CapLP.  Shake  hands,  brother.  If  thou  go 
to  that,  behold  m§igitd@bf^^^^l6^ought* 
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ful,  and  as  constant  a  coxcomb  as  your  worship. 
iVor.  For  ■whom? 

CapL  P.  For  a  regiment — but  for  a  woman 
*Sdeath!  1  have  been  constant  to  fifteen  at  : 
time,  but  nerer  melancholy  for  one.  Pray 
who  is  this  wonderful  Helen? 

Wor,  A  Helen  indeed!  not  to  be  won  un- 
der ten  years  siege;  as  great  a  beauty,  and 
as  great  a  jilt. 

Capt.P,  But  who  is  she?  do  I  know  her? 

fVon  Very  well. 

CapLP,  liiat*s  impossible.  I  know  no  wo- 
man that  will  hold  out  a  ten  years  siege, 
FTor,  What  think  you  of  Melinda? 
CapLP,  Melinda!  you  must  not  think  to 
surmount  her  pride  by  your  humility.  Would 
you  bring  her  to  better  thoughts  of  you,  she 
must  be  reduced  to  a  meaner  opinion  of  her- 
self. Let  me  see,  the  very  first  thing  that  I 
would  do,  should  be  to  make  love  to  her 
chambermaid.  Suppose  we  lampooned  all  the 
pretty  women  in  town,  and  left  her  out;  or, 
what  if  we  made  a  ball ,  and  forgot  to  invite 
her,  with  one  or  two  of  the  ugliest 

Wor,  These  would  be   mortifications,  I 
must  confess;  but  we  live  in  such  a  precise 
dull  place,  that  we  can  have  no  balls, 
lampoons,  no — 


CapLP,  What!  no  young  ones?  and  so 
many  recruiting  officers  in  town!  I  though 
'twas  a  maxim  among  them  to  leave  as  many 
recruits  in  the  country  as  they  carried  out. 

fVor,  Nobody  doubts  your  good  will,  no- 
ble captain!  witness  our  friend  Molly  at  the 
Castle;  there  have  been  tears  in  town  about 
that  business,  captain. 

Capt,  P,  I  hope  Sylvia  has  not  heard  of  it. 
y^or.  Oh,  sir!  have  you  thought  of  her? 
I  began  to  fancy  you  had  forgot  poor  Sylvia. 

CapL  P,  Your  affairs  had  quite  put  mine 
out  of  my  head.  Tis  true,  Sylvia  and  I  had 
once  agreed,  could  we  have  adjusted  prelimi- 
naries; but  I  aifi  resolved  never  to  bind  my- 
self to  a  woman  for  my  whole  life,  till  I 
know  whether  I  shall  like  her  company  for 
half  an  hour.  If  people  would  but  try  one 
another  before  they  engaged,  it  would  prevent 
all  these  elopements,  divorces,  and  the  devil 
knows  what. 

War,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  town  did 
not  stick  to  say  that. 

CapL  P.  I  have  country  towns  for  that  rea- 
son. If  your  town  has  a  dishonourable  thought 
of  Sylvia  it  deserves  to  be  burned  to  the 
ground.  I  love  SyJvia,  1  admire  her  frank 
generous  disposition ;  in  short,  were  I  once  a 
general,  I  would  marry  her. 

Wor.  Faith,  you  have  reason;  for  were 
you  but  a  corporal,  she  would  marry  you. 
But  my  Melinda  coquets  it  with  every  fellow 
she  sees;  Fll  lay  fifty  pounds  she  makes  love 
to  you. 

CapL  P.  ni  lay  you  a  hundred  that  I  re- 
turn it  if  she  does. 

Re-enter  Sergeant  Kits. 

Serg^,  JC  Captain,  captain !  a  word  in  your  ear. 

CapL  P,  You  may  speak  out ;  here  are  none 
but  friends. 

Serg.K.  You  know,  sir,  that  you  sent  me 
to  comfort  the  good  woman  in  the  straw, 
Mrs.  Molly;  my  wife,  Mr.  Worthy. 


[Acil 

very  well.  .  I  wish  ywi  jojr, 


I  tool 

.  NlT, 


VFor.  O  ho! 
Mr.  Kite. 

Serg.  K,  Your  worship  very  well  may;  for 
I  have  got  )»oth  a  wife  and  child  in  half  an 
hour.  But  as  I  was  saying,  tou  sent  me  to 
comfort  Mrs.  Molly  —  my  wile,  I  Dieao— Bit 
what  do  you  think,  sir?  she  was  better  com- 
forted before  I  came. 
CapL  P.  As  bow  ? 

Serg.  K.  Why,  sir,  a  footman  in  liteiy 
had  brought  her  ten  guineas  to  buy  herbabj- 
clothes. 

CapL  P.  Who,  in  the  name  of  woodcr, 
could N send  them? 

Serg.K.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  whisper  tbt- 
Mrs.  Sylvia. 

CapL  P,  Sylvia !  generous  creature ! 
fVor,  Sylvia!  Impossible! 
Serg.K*  Here  are  the  guineas,  sir. 
the  gold  as  part  of  my  wife^s  portion, 
further,  sir,  she  sent  word  the  child 
be  taken  all  imaginable  care  of,  and  that  sk 
intended  to  stand  godmothei*.  Tfie  same  foot- 
man, as  I  was  coming  to  you  with  the  nevs, 
called  after  me,  and  told  me.  that  his  lady 
would  speak  with  me :  I  went ;  and  upon  bev- 
ine  that  you  were  come  to  town  shegareme 
haTf-a  -guinea  for  the  news,  and  ordered  ne 
to  tell  you  that  justice  Balance,  her  fatlicr, 
who  is  )«st  come  out  of  the  country,  vo^U 
be  gla4  to  see  you. 

CapL  P.  There's  a  giri  for  you,  Worfiy. 
Is  there  any  thing  of  woman  in  this?  No^ 
His  noble,  generous,  manly  friendship.  Tbe 
common  jealousy  of  her  sex,  which  in  nothiof 
but  their  avarice  of  pleasure,  she  despises; 
and  can  part  with  the  lover,  though  sbe  diet 
for  the  man.  Come,  Worthy,  where's  ibi 
best  wine?  for  there  HI  guarter. 

ff^or,  Horton  has  a  fresh  pipe  of  choice 
Barcelona,  which  I  would  not  let  him  pierce 
before,  because  I  reserved  it  for  yonr  vd- 
come  to  town. 

CapLP.  Let's  away,  then.  Mr.  Kite,  £0  ts 
the  lady,  with  my  bumble  service,  ana  teil 
her  I  shall  only  refresh  a  little  and  wait 
upon  her. 

Wor.  Hold,  Kite !  have  you  seen  tbe  olber 
recruiting  captain  ? 

Serg,  A.  no,  sir;  Pd  have  you  to  know  1 
don't  keep  such  company. 

CapLp,  Another!  who  is  he? 
ff^or.  My  rival,  in  the  first  place,  and  ibe 
most  unaccountable  fellow:  hut  Til  tell 
more  as  we  go.  [Exei^ 

Scene  IL — An  ApartmenL 

Enter  Melinda  and  Stjlyia,  meeting, 

MeL  Welcome  to  town,  cousin  Syba. 
^TJiey  salutel  I  envied  you  your  retreat  m 
the  country;  for  Shrewsbury,  methinks,  aw 
all  your  heads  of  shires,  arc  the  most  i"*?*" 
lar  places  for  living:  here  we  haTc  snw 
noise,  scandal,  affectation  and  pretension; 
short,  every  thing  to  give  the  *f 
nothing  to  divert  it:  then  the  air  is  intolefabfc 
Syl.  Oh,  madam !  I  have  heard  tbe  tows 
commended  for  its  air. 

MeL  But  you  donH  consider,  Sylvia, 
long  I  have  lived  in'tLJbr  I  can  assure  ws, 
that  to  a  lad^j^fe^dl^^0«@^(jer 
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lion,  no  air  can  be  good  aboTe  balf  a  year 
Change  of  air  I  take  to  be  tbe  most  agree- 
able of  any  yariety  in  life. 

Sjh  As  you  sa^y  cousin  Melinda,  there  are' 
several  sorts  of  airs  ? 

iHeh  Psbawl  I  talk  only  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  or  more  properly  of  that  w<t  taste. 
Hare  not  you,  Salvia,  found  a  vast  difference 
in  tbe  taste  of  airs? 

SjL  Pray,  cousin,  are  not  vapours  a  sort 
4(air?  Taste  air!  you  might  as  well  tell  me 
I  may  feed  upon  air!  But,  pr^ythee,  my  dear 
Melinda!  don*t  put  ^n  sucn  an  air  to  me. 
Your  education  and  mine  were  just  the  same ; 
and  I  remember  the  time  when  we  never 
troubled  our  beads  about  air,  but  when  tbe 
sharp  air  frotn  the  Welsh  mountains  made 
our  fingers  ache  in  a  cold  morning  at  the 
boarding- <^^<l.bool. 

•  MeU  (td?  education,  cousin,  was  the  same, 
but  onr  temperaments  had  nothing  alike ;  you 
bave  tbe  constitution  of  a  horse. 

Sjh  So  far  as  to  be  troubled  neither  with 
spleen,  cholic,  no^vapours.  I  need  no  salts 
for  mj  stomach,  ^  hartsbom  for  my  head, 
Dor  wash  for  my  complexion;  1  can  gallop 
all  the  morning  after  tbe  hunting  horn,  and 
all  the  evening  after  a  fiddle. 

Mel,  I  am  told  your  captain  is  come  to 
town. 

SjL  Ay,  Melinda,  he  is  come,  and  1*11  take 
care  be  sba*n*t  go  without  a  companion. 

MeL  You  are  certainly  mad,  cousin. 

Sjh  —  And  there^s  a  pleasure  in  being  mad 
Which  none  but  madmen  know. 

Mel,  Thou  poor  romtintic  quixote !  hast 
tbou  tbe  vapity  to  imagine  that  a  young 
sprightly  oificer,  that  rambles  over  half  the 
globe  in  half  a  year,  can  confine  his  thoughts 
to  tbe  little  daughter  of  a  country  justice  in 
an  obscure  part  of  the  world? 

Sjh  Pshaw!  what  care  I  for  his  thoughts ! 
I  should  not  like  a  man  with  confined  thoughts ; 
it  shows  a  narrowness  of  soul. 

Meh  0*my  conscience,  Sylvia,  hadst  tbou 
been  a  man  thou  hadst  been  the  greatest  rake 
in  Christendom. 

Sjrh  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  know 
tbe  world.  But  now  1  think  on*t,  how  stands 
your  affair  with  Mr.  Worthy? 

MeL  He*s  my  aversion. 

SjL  Vapours! 

MeL  What,  do  you  say,  madam? 

SjL  I  say  that  you  should  not  use  that  honest 
fellow  so  inhumanly;  he*s  a  gentleman  of 
parts  and  fortune,  and  besides  that  he*s  my 
Plnnne*s  friend ;  and  by  all  that's  sacred  if  you 
don^  use  him  better  I  shall  expect  satisfaction. 

MeL  Satisfaction!  you  begin  to  fancy  your- 
self In  breeches  in  good  earnest.  But  to  be 
plain  with  you,  I  like  Worthy  the  worse 
H»r  bein^  so  intimate  with  ^rour  captain ,  for 
1  take  him  to  be  a  loose,  idle,  ill«>mannerly 
coxcomb. 

SjL  Ob,  madam!  you  never  saw  btm  per- 
haps since  you  were  mistress  of  twenty  thou- 
saund  pounds:  you  only  knew  him  when  you 
were  capitulating  with  W^orthy  for  a  settle- 
ment, which  perhaps  might  encourage  him 
lo  be  a  little  loose  and  unmannerly  with 
joir 

'MeL  Wbft  do  you  mean,  madam? 


SjL  My  meaning  needs  no  interpretation, 
madam* 

MeL  Better  it  bad,  madam,  for  methinks 
you  are  too  plain. 

SjL  If  you  mean  the  plainness  of  my  per- 
son, 1  think  your  ladyship^s  as  plain  as  me  to 
the  full. 

MeL  Were  I  sure  of  that,  I  would  be 
glad  to  take  up  with  a  rakish  officer  as  you  do. 

SjL  Again  f  lookye  madam ,  you  are  in 
your  own  bouse 

MeL  And  if  you  had  kep^  in  yours  I  should 
bave  excused  you. 

Sjr/.  Don't  be  troubled,  madam,  I  shaVt 
desire  lo  have  my  visit  returned. 

MeL  The  sooner,  therefore,  you  make  an 
end  of  this  the  better. 

SjL  1  am  easily  persuaded  to  follow  me 
inclindttions;  and  so,  madam,  your  humbly 
servant  ^  [Axit 

MeL  Saucy  thing! 

Enier  LucT. 

Lucjr.  What's  the  matter,  madam? 

MeL  Did  not  you  see  tbe  proud  nothing, 
how  she  swelled  upon  tbe  arrival  of  her 
fellow? 

Lucjr,  I  don't  believe  she  has  seen  him  yet 

MeL  Nor  shan't,  if  I  can  help  it  Let  me 
see — I  have  it^bring  me  pen  and  ink — Hold, 
ril  go  write  in  my  closet 

Lucf,  An  answer  to  this  letter,  I  hope,  ma- 
dam. {Presents  a  Letter. 

MeL  Who  sent  it? 

Lucj,  Your  captain,  madam. 

MeL  He's  a  fool,  and  I'm  tired  of  him: 
send  it  back  unopened. 

Lucjr,  The  messenger's  fone,  madam. 

MeL  Then  how  should  I  send  an  answer? 
Call  him  back  immediately,  while  I  go  write. 

\ExeunL 

ACT  II. 
ScEHE  h-^An  ApartmenL 
Enter  JvsTJcn  Balance  and  Captain  Plume. 

JustB.  Lookye,  captain,  give  us  but  blood 
for  our  money,  and  you  shan't  want  men. 
Adds  my  life,  captain,  get  us  but  another 
marshal  of  France,  and  I'll  go  myself  for  a 
soldier. 

CapL  P.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  how  does  your 
fair  daughter? 

JujttB.  Ah,  captain!  what  is  my  daughter 
to  a  marshal  of  France  ?  we're  upon  a  nobler 
subject;  I  waul  to  bave  a  particular  description 
of  the  last  battle. 

CaptP,  The  battle,  sir,  was  a  very  pretty 
battle  as  any  one  should  desire  to  see ;  but  we 
were  all  so  intent  upon  victory  that  we  never 
minded  the  battle:  all  that  I  know  of  the 
matter  is,  our  general  commanded  us  to  beat 
the  French,  ana  we  did  so ;  and  if  he  pleases 
but  to  say  the  word,  we'll  do  it  again.  But 
pray,  sir,  how  does' Mrs.  Sylvia? 

JustB,  Still  upon  Sylvia!  for  shame,  cap- 
tain !  you  are  engaged  already,  wedded  to  toe 
war;  victory  is  your  mistress,  and  'tis  below 
a  soldier  to  think  of  aqy  other. 

CapLP.  As  a  mistress  I  confess,  but  as  a 
friend,  Mr.  Balance.  C^r^r-,rs]o 

JuftBi  Come,  cidii^^'^c^ptatW^^U^  mince 
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the  matter;  would  not  you  debaucli  my  daugbtcrtboy!  lack^a-day,  madam!  that  ainne  may 


if  you  could? 

Capt.P,  How,  sir?  I  hope  she  is  not  to  he 
debauched. 

JusfB.  Faith,  but  she  is,  sir,  and  any  wo- 
man in  England  of  her  age  and  complexion, 
by  a  man  of  your  youth  and  person.  Lookye, 
captain,  once  J  was  young,  and  once  an  oDI- 
cer,  as  you  are,  and  I  can  guess  at  your 
thoughts  now  by  what  mine  were  then;  and 
I  remember  very  well  thai  I  would  have  given 
one  of  my  legs  to  have  deluded  the  daughter 
of  an  old  country  gentleman  as  like  me  as  1 
was  then  like  you. 

CapLP*  But,  sir,  was  that  country  gentle- 
man your  friend  and  benefactor? 
JustB^  Not  much  of  that. 
CapLP,  There  the  comparison  breaks:  the 
favours,  sir,  that  — 

JustB.  Pho,  pho !  I  bate  set  speeches:  if  I 
have  done  you  any  service,  captain,  it  was  to 
please  myself.  I  love,  thee,  and  if  1  could  part 
with  my  girl  you  should  have  her  as  soon  as 
any  young  fellow  I  know;  but  I  hope  ;^*ou 
have  more  honour  than  to  quit  the  service, 
and  she  more  prudence  than  to  follow  the 
camp;  but  she*s  at  her  own  disposal;  she  has 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  her  pocket,  and  so 
—Sylvia,  Sylvia  I  [CaUs, 


ioce  you  'twas  none  'of  mine:  why,  the  glH, 
madam,  is  my  sergeant's  wife,  and  so  the  poor 
creature  gave  out  that  1  was  the  father,  io 
hopes  that  my  friends  might  support  her  in 
case  of  necessity — ^That  was  all,  madam— Mj 
boy!  no,  no,  no! 


Enter  Sylvia. 

SjU  There  are  some  letters,  sir,  come  by 
the  post  from  London;  I  left  them  upon  the 
table  in  your  closet. 

JustB.  And  here  is  a  gentleman  from  Ger- 
many. [Presents  Capt  B,  to  Pier"]  Captain, 
youil  excuse  me;  I'll  go  and  read  my  letters 
and  wait  on  you.  [Ext'L 

Sjrl,  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  England. 

Capt,P,  You  are  indebted  to  me  a  welco- 
me, madam,  since  the  hopes  of  receiving  it 
from  this  fair  hand  was  the  principal  cause 
of  my  seeing  England. 

Sjrl.  I  have  often  heard  that  soIdiei*s  were 
sincere ;  shall  I  venture  to  believe  public  re- 
port? 

Capt.P,  You  may,  when  'tis  backed  by  pn 
vate  insurance;  for  I  swear,  madam,  by  the 
honour  of  my  profession,  that  whatever  dan- 
gers I  went  upon  it  was  with  the  hope  of 
making  myself  more  worthy  of  your  esteen^ ; 
and  if  ever  I  had  thoughts  of  preserving  m-^ 
life,  'twas  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  at  your 
feet. 

S/l,  Well,  well,  you  shall  die  at  my  feet, 
or  \^here  you  will ;  but  you  know,  sir,  them 
is  a  certam  will  and  testament  to  be  made 
beforehand. 

Capt.P,  My  will,  madam,  is  made  already, 
and  there  it  is;  and  if  you  please  to  open  this 
paper,  which  was  drawn  the  evening  before 
our  last  battle,  you  will  find  whom  I  left  my 
heir. 

Sj'L  Mrs.  SyWa  Balance.  [Opens  the  WW 
and  reads']  Well,  captain,  this  is  a  handsome 
and  a  substantial  compliment;  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  I  am  much  better  pleased  with  the 
bare  knowledge  of  your  intention,  than  I 
should  have  been  in  the  possession  of  your 
legacy:  but,  methinks,  sir,  you  should  have 
left  something  to  your  little  boy  at  the  Castle. 

Capt.P,  That*s  borne.  [Mtde}  My  tittle 


Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Madam,  my  master  has  received  some 
ill^  news  fi'om  London,  and  desires  to  speA 
with  you  immediately;  and  he  begs  tbe  cap- 
tain's  pardon  that  the  can't  wait  on  him  as 
he  promised.  [ExiL 
Capt,  P.  lU  news !  Heaven  avert  it!  notliiii^ 
could  touch  me  nearer  than  to  see  tbal  geo^ 
rous  worthy  gentleman  afflicted.  Til  leave  jon 
to  comfort  him,  and  be  assured  that  if  rar  life 
and  fortune  can  be  any  way  sei^yeable  (o 
the  father  of  ray  Sylvia,'  be  shall  freely  com- 
mand both.  [Exeunt  severaJlj. 

Scene  11.— An  ApartmenL 
Enter  Justice  Balance  and  Sxixik. 
Sri,  Whilst  there  is  lifc^^iere  is  hope,  sir; 
perhaps  my  brother  may  recover. 

JustB,  VVe  have  but  little  reason  to  e* 
pect  it;  the  doctor  acquaints  me  here,  that!)!- 
fore  this  comes  to  my  hands  he  fears  1  ^ 
have  no  son — Poor  Owen ! — but  the  decree  is 
just;  I  was  pleased  with  the  death  of  my  fa- 
ther, because  he  left  me  an  estate,  and  bowI 
am  punished  with  the  loss  of  an  heir  to  ia- 
herit  mine.  I  must  now  look  upon  yon  as 
tbe  only  hopes  of  my  family,  and  I  aped 
that  the  augmentation  of  your  fortune  vil! 
give  you  fresh  thoughts  and  nev^  prospects. 

Sjrt.  My  desire  in  being  punctual  in  my 
obedience,'  requires  that  you  would  he  pbii 
in  your  commands,  sir. 

JustB,  The  death  of  your  brother  makes 
you  sole  heiress  to  my  estate,  which  yon  koo« 
IS  about  two  thousand  pounds  a  year:  ilai 
fortune  gives  you  a  fair  claim  to  quality  aaJ 
a  title:  you  must  set  a  just  value  upon  yw- 
self,  and  in  plain  terms,  think  no  more  ol  csp- 
tain  Plume. 

SyL  You  have  often  commen  led  tbe  geod^- 
man,  sir. 

JustB.  And  I  do  so  still;  he's  a  veiypivttT 
fellow;  but  though  I  liked  him  well  eaoiip 
for  a  bare  son-in-law,  I  don't  approve  of  Bim 
for  an  heir  to  my  estate  and  family:  fifieeo 
hundred  pounds  indeed  I  might  trust  in  ^ 
bands,  and  it  might  do  the  young  bellow  s 
kindness;  but,  odds  my  life!  two  thottsasd 
pounds  a  year  would  ruin  him,  quite  turn  kii 
Drain.  A  captain  of  foot  worth  two  tbonfaad 
pounds  a  year!  'tis  a  prodigy  in  nature! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Sir,  here's  one  with  a  letter  bdo* 
for  your  worship,  but  be  will  deliver  it 
no  hands  but  your  own. 
JustB.  Come,  shovr  me  tbe  inessengcr. 

[Exit  «nA  •Jerwirt 
Sjl.  Make  the  dispute  between  lov« 
duty,  and  I  am  prince  Prettymao  exaelly*  !■ 
my  brother  dies,  ah,  poor  brother !  if  be  fi«c^ 
ah,  poor  sister!  It  is  had  both  'ways.  Fll  tj 
it  affain— Follow  my  <|wn  iodinatioBS 
break  my  fath9i|?#zhf»fCjPC)idgLig*  • 
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and  break  my  own!  Worse  and  worse.  Sup- 
poM  I  lake  it  thus:  .a  moderate  fortune,  a 
preily  fellow,  and  a  ^'d;  or  a  fine  estate,  a 
coaco  and  six,  and  an  ass.  That  will  never 
do  neither. 


7i^e#t/tfr  Justice  Balance. 

Jusl,B,  Put  four  horses  to  the  Coach.  [To 
a  SerotMni  ivUhoui]  Ho,  Sjiv  a! 
S^i.  Sir. 

Jusi.  How  old  were  yoa  when  your  mo- 
ther died? 

SjL  So  young  that  I  don*t  remember  I  ever 
bad  one;  and  you  bave  been  so  careful,  so 
indulgent  to  me  since,  that  indeed  1  never 
wanted  one.  • 

JusLJS.  Have  I  ever  denied  you  any  thing 
you  asked  of  me? 

Sfl.  Never,  that  I  remember. 

JusLB.  Then,  SyWia,  I  must  beg  that,  once 
in  yonr  life,  you  will  grant  me  a  favour. 

Sj^L  Why  should  you  question  it,  sir? 

JusL  B.  I  don't ;  but  I  would  ratber  counsel 
than  command.  I  don*t  propose  this  wilh  tbc 
authority  of  a  parent,  but  as  the  advice  of 
your  friend,  that  you  would  take  the  coach 
this  moment  and  go  into  the  country* 

Sjri'  Does  this  advice,  sir,  proceed  from  the 
cpnienis  of  tbc  letter  you  received  just  now? 

JusUB.  No  matter;  I  will  he  with  you  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  give  you  my 
reasons.  But  before  you  go,  i  expect  you 
will  make  me  one  solemn  promise. 

SrU  Piropose  the  thing,  sir. 

JiuLB.  That  you  will  never  dispose  of  your- 
self to  any  man  without  my  consent. 

Sjrl.  1  promise. 

JusL  Very  well;  and  to  be  even  with  you, 
I  promise  I  never  will  dispose  of}ou  witnout 
yo«r  own  consent:  and  so,  Sylvia,  the  coach 
IS  ready.  Farewell.  [Letuis  her  to  the  Door, 
and  returns^  Now  sbe*s  gone,  1*11  examine 
the  contents  of  tbis  letter  a  little  nearer. 
Tiieads\  Sir,— My  intimacy  tviih  Mr.  Worthy 
has  drawn  a  secret  from  fdm,  that  hf  hcul 
from  his  friend,  captain  Plume ;  €md  mjr 
friendship  and  relation  to  your  family  ob- 
lige me  to  git>e  you  timely  notice  of  it  The 
captain  has  dishonourable  designs  upon 
my  cousin  Sylvia.  E»ils  of  this  nature  are 
more  easily  presented  than  amended;  and 
thai  you  ttfould  immedimtely  send  my  cou- 
sin into  the  country  is  the  adpice  of,  sir, 
jrour  humble  servant,  IVlBXrwDA. — Why,  the 
devirs  in  the  young  fellows  of  tbis  age  ;  they 
are  ten  times  worse  than  they  were  in  my 
time. — ^Hang  it!  1  can  fetch  down  a  woodcock 
or  a  soipe,  and  why  not  a  hat  and  cockade? 
I  have  a  case  of  good  pistols,  and  have  a 
^ood  mind  to  try. 

Enter  Worthy 
Worthy!  your 

VKor.  Xm  so 
of  iil  news. 

JusL  B.  f  apprehend  it,  sir;  you  have  heard 
that  my  son  Owen  is  past  recovery* 

fVor,  Mr  letters  say  be*s  dead,  sir. 

JuslB,  He's  happy,  and  I  am  satisfied:  the 
stroke  of  heaven  1  can  bear;  but  injuries  from 
men,  Mr.  Worthy,  are  not  so  easily  supported. 


__  servant.  ^ 

sorry,  sir,  to  be  the  messenger 


JVor.  I  hope,  sir,  youVe  under  no  appre- 
hensions of  wrong  from  any  body. 
JustB.  You  know  I  ought  to  t>e. 
ff^or»  You  wrong  my  honour  in  believing 
I  could  know  any  thing  to  your  prejudice, 
without  resenting  it  as  much  as  you  should. 

Just,  B.  Tbis  letter,  sir,  which  I  tear  in  pie- 
ces to  conceal  the  person  that  sent  it,  informs 
me  that  Plume  has  a  design  upon  Sylvia,  and 
that  you  are  privy  to^t. 

0^or,  Nay  then,  sir,  I  must  do  myself  jus- 
tice, and .  endeavour  to  find  out  the  author. 
[Takes  up  a  Piece"]  Sir,  I  know  the  hand, 
and  if  you  refuse  to  discover  the  contents, 
Melinda  shall  tell  me.  [Going, 
Just,B,  Hold,  sir;  the  contents  I  have  told 
you  already,  only  with  thi.n  circumstance,  that 
her  intimacy  with  Mr.  Worthy  Lad  drawn 
the  secret  from  him, 

^or.  Her  intimacy  with  me!. — Dear  sir,  let 
me  pick  up  the  pieces  of  this  letter;  Hwill  give 
me  such  a  power  over  her  pride  to  have  ner 
own  an  intimacy  under  her  hand.  Tbis  was 
the  luckiest  accident!  [Gaffiers  up  the  Letter] 
The  aspersion,  sir,  was  nothing  but  malice, 
the  effect  of  a  little  quarrel  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Sylvia. 
Just,  B.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir? 
ffor.  Her  maid  gave  me  the  history  of  part 
nf  the  battle  just  now,  as  she  overneara  it. 
But  I  hope,  sir,  your  daughter  has  suffered 
nothing  upon  the  account? 

Just,B.  No, -no,  poor  girl!  she^s  so  afflicted 
with  the  news  of  her  brotherV  death,  that  to 
avoid  company  she  begged  leave  to  go  into 
the  country. 

IVor.  And  is  she  gonr? 
Just,B.  I  could  not  refuse  her,  she  was  so 
pressing;  the  coach  went  from  the  door  the 
minute  before  you  came. 

fVor.  So  pressing  to  be  gone,  sir?— I  find 
her  fortune  will  give  her  the  same  airs  with 
Melinda;  and  then  Plume  and  I  may  laugh  at 
one  another. 

JusLB.  Like  enough;  women  sy-e  as  sub- 
ject to  pride  as  men  are;  and  why  mayn't 
great  women,  as  well  as  great  men,  forget 
their  old  acuoaintance  ? — But  come,  where's 
tbis  young  fellow?  I  love  him  so  well,  it  would 
break  the  heart  of  me  to  think  him  a  rascal. 
— I  am  glad  ray  daughter's  fairly  off  tbougji. 
[Asidf']  Where  does  the  captain  quarter? 

fVbr,  At  Horlon's:  1  am  to  meet  him  th^re 
two  hours  hence,  and  we  should  be  glad  of 
your  company. 

Just.  B.  Your  pardon,  dear  Worthy.  I  must 
allow  a  day  or  two  to  the  death  of  my  son. 
Afterwards,  Fm  yours  over  a  bottle,  or  how 
you  will. 

W>r.  Sir,  Pm  your  bumbfe  servant 

[Exeunt  apart. 

ScBWE  HI  The  Street, 

Enter  Sergeant  Kite,  wiih  Costar  Pear- 
main  in  one  Hand,  and  Thomas  Apple- 
tree  in  the  other,  drunk, 
Serg.K,  [Sings]  Our  'prentice  Tom,  may 
now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  master's  shoes, 
For  now  he's  free  to  sing  and  play 
Over  the  hills  and  far  ^ay.— Over,  etc 
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We  shall  lead  raore  happy  Jives, 
By  getting  lid  of  brats  and  wives. 
That  scold  and  brav^i  both  night  and  day, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. — Over,  etc. 
Hey,  boys!  thus  we  soldiers  live!  drink,  sing, 
dance,  play — we  live,  as  one  should  say — we 
live — ^*tis  impossible  to  tell  how  we  live — we 
are  all  princes — ^why — why,  you  are  a  king— 
you  are  an  emperor,  and  Vm  a  prince — now 
— an't  we? 

27io.  No,  sergeant,  Til  be  no  emperor. 
Serg.K.  No? 

77io.  ril  be  a  justice  of  peace. 

Serg,K.  A  justice  of  peace,  man? 

Tho.  Ay,  wauns,  will  1. 

Serg.  ft.  Done;  you  are  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  you  are  a  king,  [7*0  Cos.']  and  I  am  a 
duke,  and  a  rum  duke,  an*t  1? 

Cotk  Ay,  but  rU  be  no  king. 

Serg,K.  What  then? 

Cos,  Til  be  a  queen. 

SergK.  A  queen? 

Cos,  Ay,  of  England;  that^s  greater  than 
any  king  of  *em  all. 

SergJK.  Bravely  said,  faith!  huzza  for  the 
queen.  [^Huxxa]  But  harkye,  you  Mr.  Justice, 
and  you  Mr.  Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the 
king^s  picture? 

Cos.  Tho.  No,  no,  no. 
Serg,K.  I  wonder  at  that;  I  have  two  of 
*era  set  in  gold,  and  as  like  his  majesty — bless 
the  mark!  see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

[Takes  Iwo  broad  Pieces  out  of  his 
Pocket,  gives  one  to  each. 
Tho,  The  wonderful  works  of  nature ! 

[^Looks  at  it. 

Cos,  What's  this  vrritten  about?  here's*  a 
posy,  I  believe.  Ca-ro-lus! -what^s  that,  ser- 
geant ? 

Serg.K,  O!  Carolus!  why,  Carolus  is  Latin 
for  kingGeor^e;  that's  all. 

Cos,^\s  a  hne  thin^  to  be  a  scollard.  Ser- 
geant, will  you  part  with  this?  HI  buy  it  on 
you,  if  it  come  within  the  compass  of  a  crown. 

Serg.K,  A  crown!  never  talk  of  buying; 
'tis  the  same  thing  among  friends,  you  know; 
I'll  present  them  to  ye  both:  you  shall  give 
me  as  good  a  thin^.  Put  'em  up,  and  re- 
member your  old  fneiid,  when  I  am  over  the 
thills  and  far  away. 

{Tftejr  sing,  and  put  up  the  Monej. 

Enter  Captain  Plume,  singing. 

Over  the  hills,  and  over  the  main, 

To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain; 

The  king  commands,  and  we'll  obey, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Come  on,  my  men  of  mirth,  away  witK  it; 
rU  make  one  among  ye.   '  Who   are  these 
hearty  lads? 

Serg.K,  Off  with  your  hats!  'ounds!  off 
with  your  hats!  This  is  the  captain,  the  cap- 
tain. 

Tho,  We  have  seen  captains  afore  now, 
-mun. 

Cos,  Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too.  'Sflesh ! 
Fll  keep  on  my  nab. 

T%o,  And  Fse  scarcely  d'off  mine  for  aDy 
captain  in  England.  My  vether's  a  freeholder. 

CapL  P,  Who  are  those  jolly  lads,  ser- 
geant? 

Serg,  K,  A  couple  of  honest,  brave  fellows, 


very 
Co, 


[Act  IL 

that  are  willing  to  serve  the  king.  1  haTe  en- 
tertained *em  |ust  noyr  as  vohuteers  under 
your  honour's  command. 

CapL  P,  And  good  entertainment  they  ahaB 
have:  volunteers  are  the  men  I  want;  those 
are  the  men  fit  to  make  soldiers,  captains,  g€> 
nerals. 

Cos.  Wounds,  Tummas!  what'a  thit?  are 
you  listed? 

Tho.  Flesh!  uot  1.    Are  you,  Coslar? 

Cos.  W^ounds!  not  I. 

.yer^.Ji:.  What!  not  listed?  ha,  ha,  ha!  a 
good  jest,  i'faith. 
OS,  Come,  Tummas,  we'll  go  home. 
Tho.  Ay,  ay,  come. 

Serg.  JKT  Home !  for  shame,  gentlemen !  ht- 
have  yourselves  better  before  your  captaia. 
Dear  Tummas!  honest  Costar! 

Tho.  No,  no,  we^ll  be  gone. 

Serg.  K.  Nay,  then,  I  command  you  to  staj. 
I  place  you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for 
two  hours,  to  watch  the  motion  of  oL  MaiVi 
clock  you,  and  you  the  motion  of  St.  Chaas; 
and  he  that  dares  stir  from  his  post  till  he  he 
relieved,  shall  have  my  sword  in  his  gots  the 
next  minute. 

CaptP,  What's  the  matter,  sergeant?  Vm 
afraia  you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 

Serg.K:  I'm  too  mild,  sir;  they  disobej 
command,  sir ;  and  one  of  *em  should  he  shot 
for  an  example  to  the  other. 

Cos.  Shot,  Tummas? 

Capt.  P.  Comtf  gentlemen,  what's  the  matter? 

Tho.  We  don't  know;  the  noble  aergcairf 
is  pleas'd  to  be  in  a  passion,  sir;  but — 

Serg.K  They  disobey  conunand;  they  deny 
their  being  listed. 

Tho.  Nay,  sergeant,  we  douH  downrigk 
deny  it  neither;  that  we  dare  not  do  for  few 
of  being  shot ;  but  we  humbly  conceive,  in  a 
civil  way,  and  begging  your  vironhip's  pardo% 
that  we  may  go  home. 

CaptP.  That's  easily  known.  Have  cilhcr 
of  you  received  any  of  the  king's  money  ? 

Cos.  Not  a  brass  farthing,  sir. 

Serg.K.  They  have  each  of  them  receitcd 
one-and-twenty  shillings,  and  'tis  now  in  their 
pockets. 

Cos.  Wounds!  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my 
pocket  hut  a  bent  sixpence,  I'll  he  content  to 
be  listed,  and  shot  into  the  bargain. 

Tho,  And  1.   Look  ye  here,  sir. 

Cos,  Nothing  but  the  king's  picture,  thai 
the  sergeant  gave  me  just  now. 

Serg.  K.  See  there,  a  guinea,  ont-and-twcntf 
shillings:  t'other  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Capi.P,  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen;  the 
goods  are  found  upon  you;  those  pieces  ef 
gold  are  worth  one-and-twenty  shillings  eack. 

Cos,  So  it  seems  that  Carolus  is  one-«Dd- 
twenty  shillings  in  Latin.  [are  listed. 

Tfio.  Tis  ihe  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  ve 

Cos,  'Flesh!  but  we  an't,  Turamus.  Idem 
to  be  carried  before  the  mayor,  captaia. 

\Ca*piaiii  Plume  and  Sergeant  Kiit 
whispfr. 

Copt.  P.  *Twiil  never  do.  Kite;  your  danm'd 
tricks  will  ruin  me  at  last.  I  won't  lose  the 
fellows  though,  if  I  can  help  it.  [Apori\ 
Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  he  some  Inez 
in  this;  my  sergeant  ofiers  to  fake  his  oalk 
that  you  are  feyijf.,||p^oOgle 


[Act  III.  ScBNK  l.J 
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7%o.  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  you 
soldiers  ha^e  more  liberty  of  conscience  than 
other  folks;  but  for  me,  or  neighbour  Costar 
bere,  to  take  such  an  oath,  *twould  be  down- 
right perjuration. 

Capt.P,  Lookye,  rascal,  you  villain!  if  I 
fmd  that  yon  have  imposed  upon  these  two 
honest  fellows.  Fil  trample  you  to  death,  you 
dog. — Come,  how  wasH? 

l%o.  Nay,  then  weMl  speak.  Your  sergeant, 
as  you  say,  is  a  roffue,  an*t  like  your  worship, 
be^;ing  your  worship*s  pardon — and — 

Cos.  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak ;  you  know 
I  can  read. — And  so,  sir,  he  gave  us  those 
two  pieces  of  money,  for  pictures  of  the  king, 
by  iray  of  a  present. 

€2apuP,  How!  bv  way  of  a  present?  the 
son  of  a  whore !  Flf  teach  him  to  abuse  honest 
feHows  like  you!  scoundrel!  rogue!  villain! 

[JBeats  off  Ae  Sergeant,  and  follows, 

Tho.  Cos.  O  brave,  noble  captain:  huixa. 
A  brave  captain,  faith. 

Cos.  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a 
beating.  This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  ever 
saw.— -VVounds!  Fte  a  month*s  mind  ^to  go 
wjlli  him. 

Reenter  Captain  Plumb. 

CapLP.  A  doe,  to  abuse  two  such  honest 
fellows  as  you — ^Lookye,  gentlemen,  1  love  a 
pretty  fellow;  I  come  amon^  you  as  an  officer 
to  list  soldiers,  not  as  a  kidnapper  to  steal 
slaves. 

Cos.  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

CapLP.  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  roe 
hot  as  I  went  myself:  1  went  a  volunteer,  as 
you  or  you  may  do;  for  a  little  time  carried 
a  musket,  and  now  I  command  a  company. 

Tito,  Mind  that,  Costar — a  sweet  gentleman ! 

Caoi.P,  Tis  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  take 
an  aovantage  of  you ;  the  king's  money  was 
in  your  pockets;  my  sergeant  was  ready  to 
take  his  oath  you  were  listed;  but  I  scorn  to 
do  a  base  thing:  you  are  both  of  you  at  your 
liberty. 

Cos.  Thank  you,  noble  captain  —  Ecod!  I 
can*t  find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks 
so  finely. 

Tho,  Ay,  Costar,  wouUl  he  always  hold  in 
this  mindr 

CapLP.  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more 
1*11  tell  you:  youVe  both  young  tight  fellows, 
and  the  army  is  the  place  to  make  you  men 
for  ever:  every  man  has  his  lot,  and  you  have 
yours;  what  think  you  now  of  a  purse  of 
French  ^old  out  of  a  monsieur's  pocket,  after 
you  have  dash*d  out  his  brains  with  the  but 
end  of  your  firelock,  eh  ? 

Cos.  Wauns!  Fll  have  it.  Captain,  give 
me  a  shilling;  Til  follow  you  to  ttie  end  of 
the  world. 

Tho.  Nay,  dear  Costsr !  do*na :  be  advisM, 

CaptP,  Here,  my  hero,  here  are  two  gui- 
neas for  thee,  as  earnest  of  what  1*11  do  fuf^ 
ther  for  thee. 

Tho.  Do'na  take  it;  do^na,  dear  Costar! 

\CrieSt  and  puUs  bach  his  Arm. 

Cos,  I  wull — I  wull. — Waunds!  my  mind 
misgives  me  that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself 
—  1  lake  your  money,  sir,  and  now  I  am  a 
gentleman. 

Capi.P,  Give  me  thy  hand;  and  now  you 


and  I  will  travel  the  world  o*er,  and  com- 
mand it  wherever  we  tread. — Bring  your  friend 
with  you  if  you  can.  \AparL 
Cos,  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part? 
Tho,  No,  Costar,  I  cannot  leave  thee. — Come, 
captain,  Fll  e*en  go  along  too;  and  if  you 
have  two  honester  simpler  lads  in  your  com- 
pany than  we  two  have  been.  Til  say  no  more. 

Capi,P.  Here,  my  lad.  [^Gioes  him  Monejr] 
Now  your  name. 

Tho,  Tummas  Appletree. 
CapLP.  And  yours? 
Cos.  Costar  Pearmain. 
CapLP,  Well  said,  Costar!  Bom  vrhere? 
Tho,  Both  in  Herefordshire. 
CapLP,  Very  well.    Courage,  my  lads — 
Now  we*ll  [Sings, 
Over  the  bills  and  far  away. 
Courage,  boys,  it  is  one  to  ten 
But  we  return  all  gentlemen; 
While  cona^ring  colours  we  display, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Reenter  Sergeant  Kite. 
Kite,  take  care  of  *em.  {Exit. 

Serg.  K.  A^nH  you  a  couple  of  pretty  fellows 
now?  Here  you  have  complained  to  the  cap- 
tain, I  am  to  be  turned  out,  and  one  of  you 
will  be  sergeant  Which  of  you  \%  to  have 
my  halberdr 

Cos,  Tho.l, 

Serg,  K,  So  you  shall — ^in  your^ts. — March, 
you  sons  of—  [Exity  beating  them  off 

ACT  m. 

Scene  L— 77ie  Market  Place, 
Enter  Captain  Plumb  and  Worthy. 
fVor.  I  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  equa- 
lity of  our  two  f?>rtunes:  we  love  two  laoies; 
they  meet  us  half  way;  aod  just  as  we  were 
upon  the  point  of  leaping  mto  their  arms, 
fortune  drops  into  their  laps,  pride  possesses 
their  hearts,  and  away  they  run. 

CapL  P,  And  leave  us  here  to  mourn  upon 
the  shore,  a  couple  of  poor  melancholy  monsters. 
—What  shall  we  do? 

fVor.  I  have  a  trick  for  mine:  the  letter, 
you  know,  and  the  fortune-teller. 

Capt,  P.  And  I  have  a  trick  for  mine. 
yror.  What  is't? 

Capt,  P.  ril  never  thiifk  of  her  again. 
m^r.  No! 

Capt,  P.  No;  I  think  myself  above  admi- 
nistering to  the  pride  of  any  woman,  were 
she  worth  twelve  thousand  a  year;  andlhaVt 
the  vanity  to  believe  1  shall  ever  gain  a  lady 
worth  twelve  hundred.  The  generous,  good- 
natur*d  Sylvia,  when  poor,  I  admire;  but  the 
haughty  and  scornful  Sylvia,  with  her  fortune, 
I  despise.  —  VVhat!  sneak  out  of  town,  and 
not  so  much  as  a  word,  a  line,  a  compli- 
ment!—  ^Sdeatb!  how  far  off  does  she  live? 
ril  ^  and  break  her  windows. 

0^or.  Ha,  ha,  haf  ay,  and  the  window-bars 
too  to  come  at  her.  Come,  come,  friend,  no 
more  of  your  rough  military  airs. 

Mnter  Sergeant  Kite. 
Serg,  JC  Captain,  captain !  Sir,  look  yOnder, 
she^s  a-coming  this  way.  ^^is  the  prettiest, 
cleanest,  little  tit  .'Digitized  by  LjO Ogle 
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CapLP,  Now,  WortLv,  to  show  you  bow 
much  Fm  in  love — here  she  comes.  But,  Kite, 
>v^hat  is  that  great  country  fellow  with  her? 

Serg,  K,  1  can't  tell,  sin 

Enter  Wosi^t/ollotved  by  her  brother  BuLtOCK, 

with  Chickens  in  a  Basket  on  her  Arm,  \ 

Rose,  Buy  chickens,  young  and  lender; 
chickens,  young  and  tender  chickens.  ' 

Capt,P,  Here,  you  chickens. 

Rose,  Who  calls? 

Capt.  P  (^ome  hither,  pretty  maid ! 

Rose.  Will  you  please  to  buy,  sir? 

yf^or.  Yes,  child,  we'll  both  buy. 

Capt.  P,  Nay,  Worthy,  that's  not  fair; 
market  for  yourself— Come,  child,  I'll  buy  all 
your  stock. 

Rose,   Then  it's  all  at  your  service. 

[^Courtesies, 

ff^or,  Tht'n  must  I  shift  for  my  self  1  find. 

[£,xit. 

Capt,  P.  Let  me  see;  young  and  tender  you 
say?  \_Churks  her  under  the  Chin. 

Rose,  As  ever  you  tasted  in  your  life,  sir. 

Capt.  P.  Come,  1  must  examine  your  basket, 
my  dearl 

Rose,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  warrant  ray 
ware  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  market. 

Capt,  ^,  And  I'll  buy  it  all,  child,  were  it 
ten  times  more. 

Rose,  Sir,  I  can  furnish  you. 

Capt,  P,  Come,  then,  we  won't  Cfuarrel  about 
the  price;  they're  fine  birds. — Pray  what's  your 
name,  pretty  creature? 

Rose.  Rose,  sir.  My  father  is  a  farmer 
within  three  short  miles  o'the  town:  wc  keep 
this  market;  I  sell  chickens,  eggs,  and  butter; 
and  my  brother  Bullock  there  sells  corn. 

Rul,  Come,  sister,  haste,  we  shall  be  late 
home.  [ffhistles  about  4he  Stage. 

CctpL  P,  Kile!  [Tips  him  the  tVink,  he 
returns  it]  Pretty  jVlrs.  Rose,  you  have — let 
me  see — how  many? 

Rose.  A  dozen,  sir;  and  they  are  richly 
worth  a  crown. 

Bui,  Come,  Rouse;  I  .wld  fifty  strake  of 
barley  to-day  in  half  this  time ;  but  you  will 
higgle  and  higgle  for  a  penny  more  than  the 
commodity  is  worth. 

Rose,  What's  that  to  you,  oaf?  I  can  make 
as  much  out  of  a  groat  as  you  can  out  of 
fourpence,  I'm  sure.  The  gentleman  bids  fair; 
and  when  I  meet  with  a  chapman,  1  know 
how  to  make  the  best  of  him. — And  so,  sir,*  1 
say  for  a  crown-piece  the  bargain's  yours, 

Capt,  P,  Here's  a  guinea,  my  dear. 

Rose,  1  can't  change  your  money,  sir. 

CapL  P,  Indeed,  indpe.d,  but  you  can.  My 
lodging  is  hard  by,  chicken:  and  we'll  make 
change  there.         \Exit;  ^ose  follows  him, 

Serg,  K,  So,  sir,  as  J  was  telling  you,  I  have 
seen  one  of  these  hussars  eat  up  a  ravelin  for 
his  breakfast,  and  afterwards  picked  his  teeth 
with  a  palisado. 

Bui,  Ay,  you  soldiefs  see  very  strange 
things;  but  pray,  sir,  what  is  a  rabelin? 

Serg,  K,  VVhy ,  '-tis  like  a  modern  minced 
pie;  but  the  crust  is  confounded  hard,  and 
the  plums  are  somewhat  hard  of  digestion. 

Bui,  Then  }our  palisado,  pray  what  may 
he  be?~<>ome,'  House,  pray  ha^  done. 

Serg,  K.  Your  palisado  is  a  pretty  sort  of 


bodkin,  about  the  tbickness  of  my  leg. 

Bui.  That's  a  fib,  I  believe.  [AsideX  £b! 
Where's  Rouse?  —  Rouse ,  Rouse!  'Sflesbl 
where's  Rouse  gone? 

Serg.  K,  Shcs  ^onc  with  the  captain. 
Bui,  The  captain!  wauns!  there's  no  press- 
ing of  women  sure? 

Serg,  K.  But  there  is  sure. 
But.  If  the  captain  should  press  Rouse,  I 
should  be  ruined.    Which  way  went  she?— 
Oh!  th«*  devil  take  your  rabelins  and  palisaHoes. 

Serg.K.  You  shall  be  better  acquainted  with 
them,  honest  Bullock,  or  1  shall  miss  of  my  aim. 

Re-enter  Worthy. 
fVor.  Why  thou  art  the  most  useful  fellow 
in  nature  to  your  captain;  admirable  io  your 
way,  i  find. 

ierg,  K,  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  my  busuess, 
I  will  say  it. 

f^o/*.  How  came  you  so  qualified? 
Serg.  K.  Ybu  must  kno\v,  sir,  1  was  born 
a  gipsy,  and  bred  among  that  crew  till  1  was 
ten  years  old;  there  I  learned  canting  aod 
lying:  1  was  bought  from  m^  mother  Cleo- 
patra, by  a  certain  nobleman,  (or three  pistoles) 
who,  Iticing  m)r  beauty,  made  me  his  page; 
there  I  learned  impudence  and  pimping;  i  was 
turned  off  for  wearing  my  lord^s  linen,  and 
drinking  my  lady's  ratafia,  and  turned  baililTs 
follower;  tl.ere  I  learned  bullying  and  swearing: 
I  at  last  got  into  the  ai  my;  and  there  1  learned 
wenching  and  drinking — so  "that  if  your  wor- 
ship pleases  to  cast  up  the  whole  sum,  vis. 
canting,  lying,  impudence,  pimping,  bullyioj|f 
swearing,  drinking,  and  a  halberd,  you  wul 
find  the  sum  total  amount  to  a  recruiting 
sergeant. 

Pf^or.  And  pray  what  inducM  you  to  luxn 
soldier? 

Serg.  K.  Hunger  and  ambition.  The  fean 
of  starving,  and  hopes  of  a  Iruncbeou,  led  roe 
to  a  gentleman  with  a  fair  tonj^ue,  who  loaded 
me  with  promises;  but,  'gad,  it  was  the  lightest 
load  that  ever  1  fell  in  my  life. — He  promised 
to  advance  me;  and  indeed  he  did  so— to  a 
garret  in  the  Savoy,  i  asked  him,  "Wbv  be 
put  me  in  prison?  he  call'd  me,  "Lying dog," 
and  said,  **1  was  in  a  garrison;"  and  indeed 
^tis  a  garrison  that  may  hold  out  till  dooms- 
day before  1  should  desire  to  take  it  again. 
But  here  comes  justice  Balance. 

Re-enter  Bullock,  with  Justice  Balano. 
Just.  B,  Here  you,  sergeant,  where's  youf 
captain?  here's  a  poor  foolish  fellow  comes 
clamouring  to  me  with  a  complaint  that  yonr 
captain  has  press'd  his  sister.  Do  you  know 
any  thing  or  this  matter.  Worthy? 

or.  1  know  his  sister  is  gone  with  PInme 
to  his  lodgings,  to  sell  him  some  chickens. 
Just,  n,  is  that  all  ?  the  fellow's  a  fool. 
Bui.  I  know  that,  an't  like  your  worship; 
^rul  if  your  worship  pleases  to  grant  me  a 
warrant  to  bring  her  before  your  worshipi 
fear  of  the  worst.  ^ 
JusL  B,  Thou'rt  mad,  fellow;  iby  sisters 
safe  enough. 

Serg,  A.  I  hope  so  too.  [Avdt. 
fVor.  Hast  thou  no  more  sense,  fellow,  than 
to  believe  that  the  captain  can  list  women? 
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what  tbey  do  with  them;  but  Vm  sure  they 
carry  as  many  women  as  men  with  tbem  out 
of  tee  country. 

Jusi.  B.  But  how  came  you  not  to  go  along 
with  your  sister? 

BuL  Lord ,  sir,  I  thought  no  more  of  her 
going  than  i  do  of  the  day  I  shall  die;  but 
this  gentleman  bere^  not  suspecting  any  hurt 
neither,  I  believe — You  thought  no  harm,  friend, 
did  you?  [To  Sergeant  Kite. 

Serg.  K,  Lack-a-day,  sir,  not  1— only  that  I 
believe  1  shall  marry  her  to-morrow. 

JuslB.  1  begin  to  smell  powder.  \Aside'\ 
Well,  friend,  but  what  did  that  gentleman  do 
with  you? 

Bui.  VVfay,  sir,  he  entertainM  me  with  a 
fine  story  of  a  great  sea  fight  between  the 
Hungarians,  I  think  it  was,  and  the  wild  Irish. 

Serg*  K,  And  so,  sir,  while  we  were  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  the  captain  carried  off  the 
baggage. 

Just.  B.  Sergeant,  go  along  with  this  fellow 
to  your  captain;  give  him  my  bumble  service, 
and  desire  him  to  discharge  the  wench,  though 
he  has  listed  her. 

BuL  Ay,  and  if  she  be*nt  free  for  that,  he 
shaiJ  have  another  man. in  her  place. 

Serg.K.  Come,  honest  friend,  you  shall  go 
to  my  quarters  instead  of  the  captain's. 

\Aside,  and  exit  with  Bullock. 

JusL  B.  VVe  must  get  this  mad  captain  his 
complement  of  men ,  and  send  him  packing, 
else  he*ll  overrun  the  country. 

IVor.  You  see,  sir,  how  little  he  values 
your  daughter's  disdain. 

Just.  B.  I  like  him  the  better;  I  was  just 
such  another  fellow  at  his  age. — Rut  how  goes 
your  aflair  with  Melinda? 

yf^or.  Very  slowly.  Cupid  had  formerly 
wings;  but  I  think  in  this  age  he  gres  upon 
crutches;  or,  1  fancy  Venus  oad  been  dallying 
with  her  cripple,  Vulcan,  when  my  amour 
commenced,  which  has  made  it  go  on  so  lame- 
ly. IVIy  mistress  has  got  a  captain  too;  but 
such  a  captain! — As  I  live,  yonder  he  comes! 

JusL  B.  Who,  that  blullf  fellow?  1  don't 
know  him. 

9Vor.  But  I  engage  he  knows  you  and  every 
body  at  first  sight;  his  impudence  were  a 
prodigy,  were  not  his  ignorance  proportion- 
able; he  has  the  most  universal  acquaintance 
of  any  man  living;  for  he  won't  be  alone,  and 
nobody  will  keep  him  company  twice:  then 
he^s  a  Caesar  among  the  women,  veni,  vidi, 
vici,  that's  all.  If  he  has  but  talked  with  the 
maid,  be  swears  he  has  lain  with  the  mistress: 
hut  the  most  surprising  part  of  his  character 
is  his  memory,  which  is  the  most  prodigious, 
and  the  most  trifling  in  the  world. 

Jtist,  B.  I  have  known  another  acquire  so 
much  by  travel,  as  to  tell  you  the  names  of 
most  places  in  Europe,  with  their  distances  of 
miles,  leagues,  or  hours,  as  punctually  as  a 
postboy ;  but  for  any.  thing  else  as  ignorant  as 
the  horse  that  carries  the  mail. 

War.  This  is  your  man,  sir :  ad  ^  but  the 
travellei;];!  privilege  of  lying,  and  eve  that  he 
abuses.  This  is  the  picture:  behold  t 


fVor.  Whispei'iug,  sir,  before  company  is 
not  manners;  and  when  nobody's  by  'tis  foolish. 

Capt.B.  Company!  mort  de  ma  vie!  I  beg 
the  gentleman's  pardon — who  is  he  ? 
Ask  him. 

CapL  B.  So  I  will.  My  dear!  I  am  your 
servant,  and  so  forth — Your  name,  my  dear! 

[To  Justice  Balance. 

JusLB.  Very  laconic,  sir. 

CapL  B.  Laconic !  a  very  good  name,  truly. 
I  have  known  several  of  the  Laconics  abroad. 
Poor  Jack  Laconic!  he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
— i  remember  that  he  had  a  blue  riband  in 
his  hat  that  very  day ;  and  after  he  fell,  we 
found  a  piece  of  neat's  tongue  in  his  pocket. 

JusL  B,  Pray,  sir,  did  the  French  attack  us, 
or  we  them? 

CapLB.  The  French  attack  us!  No,  sir,  we 
attacked  them  on  the  —  1  have  reason  to  re- 
menlber  the  time,  for  I  had  two-and-twenty 
horses  killed  under  me  that  day. 

IVor.  Then,  sir,  you  must  have  rid  mighty 
hard. 

JusL  B.  Or  perhaps,  sir,  you  rid  upon  hal(- 
a-dozen  horses  at  once. 

CapL  B.  What  do  ye  mean;  gentlemen? 
I  tell  you  they  were  killed;  all  torn  to  pieces 
by  cannon  shot,  except  six  (  stak'd  to  death 
upon  the  enemy's  chevaux-de-frise. 

JusLB.  Noble  captain!  may  I  crave  your 
name? 

CapLB,  Brazen,  at  your  service. 

JusL  B.  Oh,  Brazen !  a  very  good  name. 
I  have  known  several  of  the  Brazens  abroad. 
'   fVor.  Do  you  know  one  captain  Plume,  sir? 

[To  Captain  Brazen. 

CapL  B.  Is  he  any  thing  related  to  Frank 
Plume 
many, 

baud  to  fist.'  You  must  have  known  his  brother 
Charles,  that  was  concerned  in  the  India  Com- 
pany; he  married  the  daughter  of  old  Tongue- 
pad,  the  master  in  Chancery;  a  very  pretty 
woman,  only  she  squinted  a  little:  she  died  in 
childbed  of  her  first  child;  but  the  child  sur- 
viv'd :  'twas  a  daughter  —  but  whether  it  was 
called  Margaret  or  Margery,  upon  my  soul, 
I  can't  remember.  [Looks  at  his  W'atch\ 
But,  gentlemen,  I  must  meet  a  lady,  a  twenty 
thousand  pounder,  presently,  upon  the  walk  by 
the  water.  Worthy,  your  servant;  Laconic, 
yours.  [Exit. 

Just.  B.  If  you  can  have  so  mean  an  opinion 
of  Melinda  as  to  he  jealous  of  this  fellow,  I 
think *she  ought  to  give  you  cause  to  be  so. 

fVor.  1  don't  thiiik  she  encourages  him  so 
much  for  gaining  herself  a  lover,  as  to  set  up 
a  rival.  Were  there  any  credit  to  be  given 
to  bis  words,  I  should  believe  Melinda  had 
made  him  this  assignation:  I  must  go  see. 
Sir,  you'll  pardon  me.  [ExiL 

JusL  B.  Ay,  ay,  sir,  you're  a  man  of  bu- 
rliness— But  what  nave  we  got  here  ? 


n  Northamptonshire?  —  Honest  Frank! 
many  a  dry  bottle  have  we  crack'd 


Re-enter  Rose,  singing. 
Rose.  And  I  shall  be  a  lady,  a  captain^ 
hat  he] lady,  and  ride  single  upon  a  white  horse  with 
life.    ;a  star,  upon  a  velvet  side-saddle;  and  I  shall 
ifii^       London  and  see  the  tombs,  and  the 
£nter  Captain  Brazen.  |f,ons,  and  the  kins  and  queen.  Sir,  an' please 

CapL  B*  Mr.  Worthy,  I'm  your  servant,  your  worship,  I  have  oTten> seen  your  wor- 
and  so  forth — Hafkye,  my  dear!  I  ship  ride  througlcigflimi  bgXQii@@^i^iuiting, 
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I— va- 
ra—ral—ily  as  if  I  had  beco  the  best  lacfy  in 


begging  your  worsbIp*s  pardon.  Pray  wbat 
may  ihis  lace  be  worth  a  yard?  ' 

[Shotvs  some  Lace, 
Just  B.  Righl,  Mecblin,  by  Uiis  Hghl !  Where 
did  you  set  this  lace,  child 

Rose,  No  matter  for  that,  sir;  I  came  ho- 
nestly by  it.  • 
JusL  h.  I  question  it  much.  \_j4side. 
Rose.  And  see  here,  sir,  a  fine  Turkey-shell 
snuff-box,  and  fine  mangere:  see  here.  [Takes'^ 
Snuff  affectediy\  The  captain  learned  me 
how  to  take  it  with  an  atr. 

Just.  B.  Oh,  ho !  the  captain !  now  the  mur- 
der^s  out.  [Aside^  And  so  the  captain  taught 
you  to  take  it  with  an  air? 

Rose.  Yes,  and  give  it  with  an  air  too. 
\W]}\  your  worship  please  to  taste  my  snuff? 

{Offers  it  affectedlj. 
JusL  B.  You  are  a  very  apt  scholar,  pretty 
maid!  And  pray  what  did  you  give  the  cap- 
lain  for  these  fine  things? 

Rose.  He's  to  have  my  brother  for  a  soldier, 
and  two  or  three  sweethearts  I  have  in  the 
country:  they  shall  all  go  with  the  captain. 
Oh!  he's  the  finest. man,  and  the  humblest 
withal.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir?  he  talked 
to  me  with  as  much  fam — mam — mil — ya — 
ra— ral- 
the  land 

JusL  B,  Oh !  he*s  a  mighty  familiar  gentle- 
man as  can  be. 

Re-enter.  Captain  Plvmk,  singing. 
But  it  is  not  so 
W^ilh  those  that  go 
Throuirh  frost  and  snow — 
Most  apropos, 

My  maid  with  the  mifking-pail. 

[Takes  hold  of  Rose. 
How,  the  justice!  then  Pm  arraigned,  con- 
demned, and  executed. 

JuslB.  Oh,  my  noble  Captain! 

Rose.  And  my  noble  captain  too,  sir. 

CapLP.  'Sdeath!  child,  are  you  mad?  [To 
Rose'\ — Mr.  Balance,  I  am  so  full  of  business 
about  my  recruits  that  I  han't  a  moment's  time, 
to — I  have  just  now  three  or  four  people  to — 

JusL  B.  Nay,  captain,  I  must  speak  to  you. 

Rose,  And  so  must  I  too,  captain. 

Capt,  P.  Any  other  time,  sir — I  cannot  for 
my  life,  sir — 

JusLB.  Pray,  sir — 

CapL  P,  Twenty  thousand  things — I  would 
— but— now,  sir,  pray — devil  take  me — I  can- 
not— I  must —  [Breaks  atvajr. 
JusL  n.  Nay,  ril  follow  you.  [KxiL 
Rose:  And  I  too.  \ExiL 


Scene  II  —The  fValk  by  tJie  Sbvkrn  Side. 
Enter  Mblinda  and  Lucy. 

Mel.  And  pray  was  it  a  ring,  or  buckle,  or 
pendants,  or  knots;  or  in  what  shape  was  the 
almighty  gold  transformed,  that  has  bribed* 
you  so  much  in  his  favour? 

Lucjr,  Indeed,  madam,  the  last  bribe  I  had 
from  the  captain  was  only  a  small  piece  of 
Flanders  lace  for  a  cap. 

Mel,  Ay,  Flanders  lace  is  a  constant  present 
from  officers  to  their  women.  They  every 
year  brinfj  over  a  cargo  of  lace,  to  cheat  the 
King  of  his  duty,  and  his  subjects  of  their 
honesty. 


Lucy,  They  only  barter  one  sort"  of  prohi- 
bited goods  for  another,  madam. 

Mel.  Has  any  of  ^em  been  bartering  with 
you,  Mrs.  Pert,  that  you  talk  so  like  a  trader? 

Lucy,  One  would  imagine,  madam,  by  your 
concern  for  Worthy's  absence,  that  you  should 
use  him  better  when  he's  with  you. 

Mel.  Who  told  you,  pray,  that  I  was  con- 
cerned for  his^  absence?  Pm  only  vexed  thaC 
I  have  had  nothing  said  to  me  these  two  days: 
one  may  like  the  love,  and  despise  the  lover, 
I  hope,  as  one  may  love  the  treason,  and  hate 
the  traitor. — Oh!  here  comes  another  captain, 
and  a  rogue  that  has  the  confidence  to  make 
love  to  me ;  but  indeed  I  don*t  vrondcfr  at  lhat, 
when  he  has  the  assurance  to  fancy  himself  a 
fine  gentleman. 

Lucy.  If  he  should  speak  o'thc  assignatifia, 
I  should  be  ruined.  [Aside,  tmd  exiL 

Enter  Captain  Brazen. 
,  CapL  B,  True  to  the  touch,  faith !  [Aside\ 
Madam,  I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  all 
that,  madam.    A  fine  river  this  same  Severn. 
Do  you  love  fishing,  madam  ? 

JneL  'Tis  a  pretty,  melancholy  amusement 
for  lovers. 

CapL  B.  V\\  go  buy  hooks  and  lines  pre- 
sently; for  you  must  know,  madam,  that  I 
have  served  in  Flanders  against  the  FVench, 
in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  in  Tangier 
against  the  Moors,  and  I  never  was  so  mudi 
in  love  before;  and  split  me,  madam,  in  ail 
the  campaigns  I  ever  made,  I  have  not  seen 
so  fine  a  woman  as  your  ladyship. 

Mel.  And  from  all  the  men  I  ever  saw,  I 
never  had  so  fine  a  compliment:  but  yon  sol- 
diers are  the  best  bred  men,  that  we  must  allow. 

CapL  B,  Some  of  uk,  madam ;  but  there  are 
brutes  among  us  too,  very  sad  brutes:  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  always  had  the  good  lad 
to  prove  agreeable.  I  have  had  very  con- 
siderable offers,  madam.  I  might  have  mar- 
ried a  German  princess,  worth  fifty  thousand 
crowns  a  year;  but  her  stove  disgusted  me. 
The  daughter  of  a  Turkish  bashaw  fell  in  love 
with  me  too  when  I  was  a  prisoner  amoi^ 
the  infidels:  she  offered  to  rob  her  father  of 
his  treasure,  and  make  her  escape  with  me; 
but  I  don't  know  how,  my  time  was  not  come. 
Hanging  and  marriage,  you  know,  go  by 
destiny.  Fate  has  reserved  me  for  a  Shrop- 
shire lady,  worth  twenty  thousand  ponmB. 
Do  you  know  any  such  person,  madam? 

Mel.  Extravagant  coicomb !  [Aside'^  To  be 
sure,  a  great  many  ladies  of  that  fortune 
would  be  proud  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brucn. 

CapL  B.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  there 
are  women  of  very  good  quality  of  the  name 
of  Brazen. 

Enter  Worthy. 
Mel,  Oh,  are  you  there,  gentleman?  j 
Come,  captain,  we'll  walk  this  way. 
your  hand. 

Capt  B,  My  hand  and  heart  are  at  i  -  - 
service. — Mr.  "Wprthy,  your  servant,  my  oe*r- 
[Exit,  leading  MeL 
fVor,  Death  and  fire!  this  is  not  to  be  bonww 

Enter  Captain  Piume. 
CapLP,  No  more  it  ii,^ faith.  . 

W>r.  Whatgigitized  by  GOOglC 
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Capi.  P.  The  Marcb  beer  at  the  Raren.  I 
kave  been  doubly  fervin^  the  king,  raising 
men  and  raising  the  exase.  Recruiting  and 
elections  are  rare  friends  to  the  excise. 

W»r.  You  an't  drunk? 

CiipL  P,  No,  no,  whimsical  only;  I  could 
be  mighty  foolish,  and  fancy  myself  mighty 
vritly.  lieMon  still  keeps  its  throne,  but  it 
nodj  a  little^  that*s  all. 

f^or.  Then  youVe  just  hi  for  a  frolic 
There*s  your  play  then;  recover  me  that  vessel 
from  that  Tangerine. 

CiMpi,  P,  She*s  well  rigged,  but  how  is  she 
manned  ? 

Ffor.  By  captain  Brazen,  that  I  told  you 
of  to-day.  She  is  called  the  Melinda;  a  first 
rate,  I  can  assure  you.  She  sheered  off  with 
him  just  now  on  purpose  to  affront  me;  but, 
according  to  your  ad«ice,  I  would  take  no 
notice,  because  I  would  seem  to  be  above  a 
concern  for  her  behaviour.  But  have  a  care 
of  a  quarrel. 

Capt.  P,  No,  no ;  I  never  quarrel  with  any 
thing  in  my  cups  but  an  oyster-wench  or  a 
cookmaid;  and  if  they  ben't  civil,  I  knock 
^em  dpwn. 

ff^or.  Here  they  come;  I  must  leave  you. 

CapUP*  So!  now  must  I  look  as  sober  and 
demure  as  a  whore  ait  a  christening. 

Re-enier  Captain  Bra/.bn  €md  Melinda. 

CitpLB,  \Vho*s  that,  madam? 

MeL  A  brother  officer  of  yours,  I  suppose,  sir. 

Capt. Ay.— My  dear !  [  To  Captain  Plurne, 

CapL  Pt  My  dear !  \^Runs  and  embraces  him. 

CapLB.  My  dear  boy!  howis't?  Your  name, 
my  dear.  If  I  be  not  mistaken,  I  have  seen 
your  face. 

Capi,  P,  I  never  saw  yours  in  my  life,  my 
dear;  but  there*s  a  face  well  known  as  the 
sun*s,  that  shines  on  all,  and  is  by  all  adored. 

CapLB.  Have  you  any  pretensions,  sir? 

Capi,P,  Pretensions! 

CapL,  B,  'Fhat  is,  have  you  ever  served  abroad? 

Capi,  P*  I  have  served  at  home,  sir,  for 
ages  served  this  cruel  fair;  and  that  will  serve 
the  turn,  sir. 

MeL  So,  between  the  fool  and  the  rake,  I 
shall  bring  a  fine  spot  of  work  upon  my  hands ! 

[Aaide, 

CapL  B.  Will  you  fittht  for  the  lady,  sir? 
CapL  P.  No,  sir;  but  rll  have  her  notwith- 
standing. 

Thou  peerless  princess  of  Salopian  plains. 
Envy 'a  by  nymphs ,  and  worshipp*d  by  the 
swains — 

CapL  B»  Oons!  sir,  not  fight  for  her? 

CapL  P.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet  — I  shall  be  out. 
Behold  how  humbly  does  the  Severn  glide. 
To  greet  thee  princess  of  the  Severn  side. 

CapL  B.  Don*t  mind  him,  madam.  Jf  he 
were  not  so  well  dressed  I  should  take  him 
for  a  poet;  but  HI  show  you  the  difference 
presently.  Come,  madam,  we*U  place  you 
oetween  us,  and  now  the  longest  sword  carries 
her.  \Draivs,    Melinda  shrieks. 

Re-enter  Worthy. 

MeL  Oh,  Mr.  Worthy !  save  me  from  these 
madmen.  [Exit  tvitfi  JVorthjr» 

CapL  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  vvhy  donH  you  follow, 
sir^  and  fight  the  bold  ravisher? 


Capt.  B.  No,  sir,  you  are  my  man. 
CapL  P.  I  don*t  like  the  wages ;  I  won^t  l>e 


your  man. 


sword. 


Capt,  B.  Then  youVe  not  worth  my 
CapLP,  No!  pray  what  did  it  cost? 
CapL  B.  It  cost  me  twenty  pistoles  in  France, 
and  my  enemies  thousands  of  lives  in  Flanders. 
CapL  P.  Then  they  had  a  dear  bargain. 

Enter  Sylvia,  in  Man's  Apparel, 
y  SjrL  Save  ye,  save  ye!  gentlemen. 
Capt,  B.  My  dear!  Fm  yours. 
CapL  P.  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  ? 
CapL  B,  No,  but  I  will  presently.  Your 
name,  my  dear? 

Sjl  Wilful,  Jack  Wilful,  at  your  service. 
CapLB.  What,  the  Kentish  Wilfuls,  or 
those  of  Stafibrdshire  ? 

S^L  Both,  sir,  both:  Tm  related  to  all  the 
Wilfuls  in  Europe ;  and  Fm  head  of  the  fa- 
mily a|  present. 

CapL  P.  Do  you  live  in  this  country,  sir? 
Sfl,  Yes,  sir.  I  live  where  I  stand;  I  have 
neither  home,  house,  nor  habitation,  beyond 
this  spot  of  ground. 

CapLB,  What  are  you,  sir? 
SyL  a  rake. 

CapL  P.  In  the  army,  I  presume  ? 
SjrL  No,  but  I  intend  to  list  immediately^! 
Lookye,  gentlemen,  he  that  bids  the  fairest 
has  me. 

CapL  B.  Sir,  TU  prefer  you ;  1*11  make  you 
a  corporal  this  minute. 

CapL  P,  Corporal !  Til  make  you  my  com- 
panion; you  shall  eat  with  nie. 

CapLB.  You  shall  drink  with  me;  you  shall 
receive  your  pay,  and  do  no  duty. 
SjL  Then  you  must  make  me  a  field-officer. 
CapL  P,  Pho,  pho,  pho !  Til  do  more  than 
all  this,  ni  make  you  a  corporal,  and  give 
you  a  brevet  for  sergeant. 

CapL  B,  Can  you  read  and  write,  sir? 
SjL  Yes. 

CapL  B.  Then  your  business  is  done;  HI 
make  you  chaplain  to  the  regiment. 

Sjl,  Your  promises  are  so  equal,  that  Pm 
at  a  loss  to  cboose.  There  is  one  Plume,  that 
1  hear  much  commended  in  town;  pray  which 
of  YOU  is  captain  Plume? 

Capt,  P.  I  am  captain  Plume. 

CapL  B,  No,  no,  I  am  captain  Plume. 

Sjl,  Hey-day ! 

CaifL  P.  Captain  Plume !  Tm  your  servant, 
my  dear! 

CapL  B.  Captain  Brazen!  Fm  yours. — The 
fellow  dares  not  figbt.  [Aside. 
Enter  Sergeant  Kite. 

Serg.K.  Sir,  if  you  please — 

[Goes  to  ii^hisper  Captain  Plume, 

CapL  P.  No,  no,  there*s  your  captain. — 
Captain  Plume,  your  sergeant  has  got  so 
drunk,  he  mistakes  me  for  you. 

Capt,  B.  He's  an  incorrigible  sot.  Here,  my 
Hector  of  Holbom ,  here*s  forty  shillings  for 
you.  [To  Sylvia. 

CapL  P.  I  forbid  the  banns.  Lookye,  liriend, 
you  shall  list  with  captain  Brazen. 

SjL  I  will  see  captain  Brazen  hanged  first; 
I  will  list  with  captain  Plume.  I  am  a  free- 
bor^  Englishman,  and  will  be  a  slave  my  own 
way.   Lookye,  sir,  will  you  ^tand  by  me  ? 
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'CaptB,  V  warrant  vow,  my  lad. 

SyL  Then  I  will  tell  you/  captain  Brazen, 
that  you  are  an  ignorant,  pretending,  im- 
pudent coxcomb.  \To  Captain  Plume, 

CapL  jP.  Ay,  ay,  a  sad  dog. 

Sri*  A  very  $ad  dog.  Give  me  the  money, 
noble  captain  PJume. 

Capt.  P.  Then  you  wonU  list  with  captain 
Brazen  ? 

Sjl  1  wonH. 

Capt,  Never  mind  him,  child;  I'll  end 
the  dispute  presently. — Harkye,  my  dear! 

\TaKes  Captain  Plume  to  one  Side  of  the 
Stage,  and  entertains  him  in  dumb  Show, 

Serg.  K.  Sir,  he  in  the  plain  coat  is  captain 
Plume;  I  am  his  sergeant,  and  will  take  my 
oath  on*t. 

SfL  What!  you  are  sergeant  Kite? 

Serg.  K.  At  your  service. 

SjrL  Then  I  would  not  take  your  oath  for 
a  farthing. 

Serg.  K.  A  very  understanding  youlii  of  his 
age.  [upside"]  Pray,  sir,  let  me  look  }ou  full 
in  your  face. 

S/L  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  to 
my  face? 

Serg.  K.  The  very  image  of  my  brother; 
two  bullets  of  the  same  cauber  were  never  so 
like:  sure  it  must  be  Charles — Charles  — 

SfL  What  do  you  mean  by  Charles? 

Serg.  K.  The  Toice  too,  only  a  little  variation 
in  E  flat.  My  dear  brother!  for  I  must  call 
you  so,  if  you  should  have  the  fortune  to 
enter  into  the  most  noble  society  of  the  sword, 
I  bespeak  you  for  a  comrade. 

1^/.  No,  sir;  V\\  be  the  captain's  comrade, 
if  any  body's. 

Serg.  K.  Ambition  there  again!  His  a  noble 
passion  for  a  soldier;  by  that  I  gained  this 
glorious  halberd.  Ambition!  I  see  a  commission 
in  his  face  already.  But  I  see  a  storm  coming. 

Syl.  Now,  sergeant,  I  shall  see  who  is  your 
captain  by  your  knocking  doAvn  the  other. 

Serg.  k.  My  captain  scorns  assistance,  sir. 

CapL  B.  How  dare  you  contend  for  any 
thing,  and  not  dare  to  draw  your  sword? 
But  you  are  a  voung  fellow,  and  have  not 
been  much  abroad;  I  excuse  that;  hut,  pr'ythee, 
resign  the  man,  pr'ythee  do:  you  are  a  very 
honest  fellow. 

Capt.  P.  You  lie;  and  you  are  a  son  of 
a  whore. 

[Dravps,  and  makes  up  to  Captain  Brazen. 
Capt,  B.  Hold,  hold,  did  not  you  refuse  to 
fight  for  the  lady?  [Retiring. 

CapL  P.  I  always  do,  but  for  a  man  111 
fight  kneedeep;  so  you  lie  again. 

[CapL  P,  and  Capt.  B,  fight  a  traverse 
or  two  about  the  Stage;  Sylvia  draws, 
and  is  held  bj  Kite,    who  sounds  to 
arms  with  his  Mou  h,  takes  Sylvia  in 
his  Arms,  and  carries  fier  off  tfie  Stage, 
CapLB,  Hold!  where's  the  man? 
CapL  P.  Gone. 
,CaDLB,  Then  what  do  we  fight  for?  [Puts 
up\  Now  let's  embrace,  my  dear. 

CapL  P,  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear!  [Puts 
up"^  I  suppose  Kite  oas  listed  him  by  this 
time  [Embraces. 

CapLB,  You  arc  a  brave  fellow:  I  always 
figlit  with  a  roan  before  I  make  him  my  friend; 
And  if  once  I  find  he  will  fight  I  nerer  quar- 


rel with  him  afterwards.  And  now  I'll  tell 
you  a  secret,  my  dear  friend!  that  lady  vre 
frightened  out  ot  the  walk  just  now  I  found 
at  home  this  mom  in?,  so  beautiful,  so  in- 
viting; I  presently  locked  the  door— but  I'm  a 
man  of  honour — but  1  believe  I  shall  marrj 
her  nevertheless — her  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
you  know,  will  be  a  pretty  convenieocy.  i 
bad  an  assignation  with  her  here,  but  your 
coming  spoird  my  sport  Curse  you,  my  dear! 
but  don't  do  so  agam — 

Capt.  P.  No,  no,  my  dear!  men  are  my 
business  at  present.  [ExeunL 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  L^ITie  same. 
Enter  Rose  and  Bullock,  meeting. 
Rose.   Where  have  you  been,  you  great 
booby  ?  you  are  always  out  of  the  way  in  tbe 
lime  of  preferment. 
Bui,  Preferment!  who  should  prefer  me? 
Rose,   I  would  prefer  you!    who  should 
prefer  a  man  but  a  woman?    Come,  throw 
away  that  great  club,  and  hold  up  your  bead. 

Bui.  Ah,  House,  House!  Here  has  bero 
Cartwheel,  your  sweetheart;  what  will  become 
of  him? 

Rose.  Lookye,  Fm  a  great  woman,  and  viH 
provide  for  my  relations'.  I  told  the  captata 
how  finely  he  played  on  the  tabor  and  pipe, 
so  he  set  him  down  for  drum-major. 

Bui.  Nay,  sister,  why  did  not  you  keep  that 
place  for  me?  you  know  I  have  always  lored 
to  be  a 'drumming,  if  it  were  but  on  a  table 
or  on  a  quart  pot. 

Enter  Sylvia. 
SyL  Had  I  but  a  commission  in  my  pocket, 
I  fancy  this  dress  would  become  me  as  weO 
as  any  ranting  fellow  of 'em  all;  for  I  take  a 
bold  step,  and  an  impudent  air,  to  be  ike 
principal  ingredients  in  the  composilioo  of  a 
captain.  VVhal's  here?  Rose,  my  nurse'i 
daughter!  I'll  go  and  nractisc.  Come,  child, 
kiss  me  at  once.  [Kisses  Rose}  And  her 
brother  too !  Well,  honest  Dungfork,  do  you 
know  the  difference  between  a  horse  anu  > 
cart  and  a  cart-horse,  eh? 

'Bui,  I  presume  that  your  worship  is  a  cap- 
tain, by  your  clothes  and  your  courage. 

Syl,  Suppose  I  were,  would  you  be  con- 
tented to  list,  friend? 

Rose.  No,  no;  though  your  worship  he  a 
handsome  man,  ihere  be  others  as  fine  as  yon* 
My  brother  is  engaged  to  captain  Plume. 
Syl.  Plume!  do  you  know  captain  Plume? 
Rose.  Yes,  I  do,  and  he  knows  roe.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  can  do  any  lliiog  with  the 
captain. 

Bui.  That  is,  in  a  modest  way,  sir.  Have 
a  care  what  you  say,  Rouse;  don't  sbaiae 
your  parentage. 

Rose.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  am  not  so 
simple  ns  to  say  that  I  can  do  any  thing  will 
the  captain,  but  what  I  may  do  with  asj 
body  else. 

Syl.  Sol  And  pray  what  do  yon  ciped 
from  this  captain,  child? 

Rose,  I  expect,  sir! — I  expect — but  be  oi^ 
dered  me  to  tell  nobodjt^but  snppoie  that  he 
should  promij^j|f^,|?p|yfe^gle 
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SyL  You  should  have  a  care,  my  dear!  m 
wilJ  promise  any  thing  beforehand. 

Rase.  I  know  that;  but  he  promised  to 
marry  me  afterwards. 

Rttl,  Wauns!  Rouse,  what  have  you  said? 

Sjrl.  Afterwards!  after  what? 

Hose.  After  I  had  ^ sold  my  chickens:  I  hope 
tbere^s  no  harm  in  that. 

Enter  Captain  Pluhe. 

Capt.  P.  What,  Mr.  Wilful,  so  close  with 
my  market-woman? 

SjrL  ril  try  if  he  loves  her,  [Aside']  Close, 
sir,  ay,  and  closer  yet,  sir.  Come,  my  pretty 
maid!  you  and  1  will  withdraw  a  little. 

CapUP,  No,  do,  ftiend,  I  ha^nt  done  with 
her  yet. 

Sjrl.  Nor  have  I  begun  with  her;  so  I  have 
as  (food  a  riffht  as  you  have. 

CapL  P.  Thou'rt  a  bloody  impudent  fellow ! 

SjU  Sir,  1  would  qualify  myself  for  the 
service. 

CaptP,  Hast  thou  really  a  mind  to  the 
service  ? 

SjL  Yes,  sir;  so  let  her  go. 

Rose.  Pray,  gentlemen,  donU  be  so  violent. 

CapL  P.  Come,  leave  it  to  the  girPs  ovm 
cboice.  Will  you  belong  to  me ,  or  to  that 
gentleman? 

Rose.  Let  me  consider:  yotiVe  both  very 
handsome. 

CapL  P.  Now  the  natural  inconstancy  of 
iier  sex  begins  to  work. 

Rose.  Pray,  sir,  what  will  you  give  me? 

Rul.  Dunna  be  angiy,  sir,  that  my  sister 
should  be  'marcenary,  for  she*s  but  youne. 

SjL  Give  thee,  child?  1*11  set  thee  above 
scandal;  you  shall  have  a  coach  with  six  be- 
fore and  six  behind;  an  equipage  to  make 
vice  fashionable,  and  put  virtue  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

CapL  P.  Pho!  that's  easily  done:  fll  do 
more  for  thee,  child,  FU  buy  you  a  new 
gown ,  and  give  you  a.  ticket  to  see  a  play. 

RuL  A  play!  wauns!  Rouse,  take  the  ticket, 
aod  Iet*s  see  the  show. 

SjU  Lookye,  captain,  if  you  wonU  resign, 
rU  go  list  with  captain  Brazen  this  minute. 

CapL  P.  Will  you  list  with  me  if  I  give 
ap  my  title? 

Sxh  I  wiU. 

CapL  P.  Take  her;  FU  change  a  woman 
for  a  man  at  any  time. 

Rose.  I  have  heard  before  indeed  that  you 
captains  used  to  sell  your  men. 

RuL  Pray,  captain,  do  not  send  Rouse  to 
the  W^estern  Indies. 

Capt.  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  West  Indies!  No,  no, 
my  honest  lad,  give  mc  thy  hand;  nor  you 
nor  she  shall  move  a  step  further  than  I  do. 
This  gentleman  is  one  of  us,  and  will  be 
kind  to  you,  Mrs.  Rose. 

Rose.  But  will  you  be  so  kind  .to  me,  sir, 
as  the  captain  would? 

SjrL  1  can*t  be  altogether  so  kind  to  you; 
my  circumstances  are  not  so  good  as  the  cap- 
tain's ;  but  FU  take  care  of  you,  upon  my  word. 

CapL  P.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  all  take  care  of  her; 
she  shall  live  like  a  princess,  and  her  brother 
here  shall  be — What  would  you  be? 

RuL  Oh,  sir,  if  you  had  not  promised  the 
place  of  drum-major — 


CapL  P.  Ay,  that  is  promised;  but  what 
think  you  of  barrack-masler  ?  you  are  a  per- 
son of  understanding,  and  barrack-master  you 
shall  be.  But  what's  become  of  this  same 
Cartwheel,  you  told  me  of,  my  dear? 

Rose,  We'll  go  fetch  him.  Come,  brother 
barrack-master.  We  shall  find  you  at  home, 
noble  captain  ?  [JExit  (viih  BuUock. 

CapLP,  Yes,  yes;  and  now,  sir,  here  are 
your  forty  shillings. 

SyU  Captain  Plume,  I  despise  your  listing 
money;  if  I  do  serve,  'tis  purely  ior  love —of 
that  wench,  1  mean.< — ^But  now  let  mc  beg 
you  to  lay  aside  your  recruiting  airs,  put  on 
the  man  of  honour,  and  tell  me  plainly  what 
usage  I  must  expect  when  I  am  under  your 
command. 

CapL  P.  Your  usage  will  chiefly  depend 
upon  your  behaviour;  only  this  you  must 
expect,  that  if  you  commit  a  small  fault  I  will 
excuse  it,  if  a  great  one,  Fll  discharge  you; 
for  something  tells  me  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
punish  you. 

SyL  And  something  tells  me  that  if  you  do 
discharge  me,  'twill  be  the  greatest  punish- 
ment you  can  inflict;  for  were  we  this  mo- 
ment to  go  upon  the  ffrieatest  dangers  in  your 
profession,  they  would  be  less  terrible  to  me 
than  to  stay  behind  you.  And  now  your 
hand^  this  lists  me — and  now  you  are  my 
captam. 

CapL  P.  Your  friend.  'Sdeath!  there's  somet- 
hinj?  in  this  fellow  that  charms  me.  \ Aside. 

SyL  One  favour  I  must  beg — ^this  affair 
will  make  some  noise,  and  I  have  some  friends 
that  would  censure  my  conduct  if  I  threw 
myself  into  the  circumstance  of  a  private  sen- 
tinel of  my  own  head — I  must  therefore  take 
care  to  be  imnressed  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment; you  shall  leave  that  to  me. 

CapU  P.  What  you  please  as  to  that.  Will 
you  lodge  at  my  quarters  in  the  mean  time? 

Syh    No,  no,  captain;  you  forget  Rose; 
she's  to  be  my  bedfellow  you  know. 

CapL  P.  I  had  forgot:  pray  be  kind  to  her. 

\JExeunt  severally. 

Enter  Melinda  and  Lucr. 
Mel.  n^is  the  greatest  misfortune  in  nature 
for  a  woman  to  want  a  confidant:  we  are  so 
weak  that  we  can  do  nothing  without  assist- 
ance, and  then  a  secret  racks  us  worse  than 
the  diolic — I  am  at  this  minute  so  sick  of  a 
secret  that  I'm  ready  to  faint  away — Help  me, 
Lucy! 

Lucy.  Bless  me!  madam,  what's  the  matter? 

MeL  Vapours  only ;  I  begin  to  recover.  If 
Sylvia  were  in  town  1  could  heartily  forgive 
her  faults  for  the  ease  of  discovering  my  own. 

Lucy.  You  are  thoughtful,  madam;  am  not 
I  worthy  to  know  the  cause? 

M,eL  Oh,  Lucy!  I  can  hold  my  secret  no 
longer.  You  must  know,  that  hearing  of  a 
fanious  fortune-teller  iq  town,  I  went  disguis- 
ed to  satisfy  a  curiosity  which  has  cost  me 
dear.  The  fellow  is  certainly  the  devil,  or 
one  of  his  bosom-fiivourites:  he  has  told  me 
the  most  surprising  things  of  my  past  life. 

Lucy.  Thmgs  past,  madam,  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  surprising,  because  we  know  them 
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Mel,  One  ifainff 
shouM  flie  «!  maid! 

Lucy.  Die  a  maid !  come  into  ibe  world 
for  nothing!  —  Dear  madam!  if  you  should 
bcliete  him  it  might  come  to  pass;  for  the 
hare  thought  on^t  might  kill  one  in  four>and- 
twi:nly  hours.  —  And  did  you  ask  him  any 
questions  about  me? 

Mel.  You !  why,  I  passed  for  you. 

Lucy.  So,  ^tis  1  that  am  to  die  a  maid. 
But  the  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning; 
be  can*t  make  me  die  a  maid:  Tvc  put  it  out 
of  his  power  already.  \Aside, 

Mel,  1  do  but  jest.  I  would  have  passed 
for  you,  and  called  myself  Lucy,  but  be  pre- 
sently told  me  my  name,  my  quality,  my  for- 
tune, and  gave  me  the  whole  history  of  my 
life.  He  told  me  of  a  lover  1  had  in  ibis 
country,  and  described  Worthy  exactly,  but 
in  notbinff  so  well  as  in  his  present  indiffer- 
ence. 1  tied  to  him  for  refuge  here  to-day; 
be  never  so  much  as  encouraged  me  in  my 
fright ,  but'  coldly  told  me  he  was  sorry  for 
the  accident,  because  it  might  give  the  town 
cause  to  censure  my  conduct,  excused  bis  not 
waiting  on  me  home,  made  me  a  careless 
bow,  and  walk'd  off.  *S4eatb,  I  could  have 
stabb*d  him  or  myself^  \was  the  same  thing. 
Yonder  be  comes — 1  will  so  use  him ! 

Lucy,  Don^t  exasperate  him;  consider  what 
the  fortune-teller  told  you.  Men  are  scarce, 
and  as  times  go,  it  is  not  impossible  for  a 
woman  not  to  die  a  maid. 

Enter  Worthy. 
Mel,  No  matter. 

Wor,  I  fmd  she^s  warmed;  I  must  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot.  \ Aside  J  YouVe  a  great 
deal  of  courage,  madam',  to  venture  where  jrou 
were  so  lately  frightened. 

Mel,  And  you  have  a  quantity  of  impu- 
dence, to  appear  before  me  that  you  so  lately 
have  affronted. 

Vf'or,  I  bad  no  design  to  affront  you,  .nor 
appear  before  you  either,  m^dam;  and  cjimc 
bitlier  thinking  to  meet  another  person. 

MeL  Since  you  find  yourself  dissappointed 
I  hope  you*ll  withdraw  to  another  place. 

iTor,  The  place  is  broad  enough  lor  us  both 
\Tliej  ivalk  by  one  another,  she  fretting 
and  tearing  her  Fan\  Will  you  pleabe  to 
take  snuff,  madam? 

\He  offers  her  his  Box,  she  strikes  it  out 
of  his  Hand ;  he  gather^ s  up  the  Snuff, 

Enter  Captain  Brazen,  tvho  tukes  Melinda 
round  Uie  ff^aist;  she  cuffs  him, 

Capt,B,  What,  here  before  me^  my  dear? 

Mel,  What  means  this  insolence? 

Lucy,  Are  you  mad?  don't  you  sec  Mr. 
Worthy?  [To  Brazen, 

Capt,B,  No, no;  Fm  struck bbnd.  Worthy! 
odso!  well  turn*d— My  mistress  has  wit  at  her 
finger's  ends — Madam,  1  ask  your  pardon ;  His 
diir  way  abroad— Mr.  Worthy,  youVe  tlie 
happy  man. 

rror,  i  don't  envy  your  happiness  -very 
much,  if  the  lady  can  afford  no  other  sort  of 
favours  but  what  she  has  bestowed  upon  you. 

Mel,  Fm  sorry  the  favour  miscarried,  for  it 
was  desired  for  yon,  Mr.  Worthy;  and  be 
assured  'lis  the  last  and  only  favour  you  must 


expect  at  my  hands, 
don. 


Capt.'iitt,  1  ask  yourpar- 
\Exit  mih  Lucj, 
CapLB.  1  grant  it.  You  see,  Mr.Woitfav, 
Was  only  a  random  shot;  it  mi^t  havetas- 
en  off  your  head  as  well  as  mine.  Coonff, 
my  dear!  'tis  the  fortune  of  war;  but  Ae 
enemy  has  Ihuugbt  fit  to  withdraw,  I  think.  \ 
Vf  or,  Withdraw!  Oons!  sir,  what  do  yfl| 
mean  by  withdraw?  1 
Capt.B,  Fll  show  you. 
hVor,  She's  lost,  in-eco>erahlj  lost,  and 
Plume's  advice  has  mined  me.   'Sdeatb!  vHi^jj 
should  I ,  that  knew  her  haughty  spirit,  si 
ruled  by  a  man  that's  a  stranger  to  her  pride? 

\KxiL 

ScKNE  11.—^  Chamber. 

Kite,  disguised  in  a  strange  Habit,  duto- 
vered  sitting  at  a  Table,  with  Books  and 
Globes, 

Serg*  K.  IRises^  By  the  position  of  tlx 
he^ven^,  gained  from  my  observation  vpwi 
these  celestial  elobes,  i  nnd  that  Luna  was  a. 
lidewaiter;  Sol,  a  surveyor;  Mercury, a ikiefjl 
Venus,  a  whore;  Saturn,  an  alderman <  Jupil 
t^,  a  rake ;  and  Mars,  a  sergeant  of  groa^ 
diers — and  this  is  the  system  of  Rite,  tif 
conjurer. 

Enter  Captain  Plumk  €md  Woirai. 

CaptP,  \'Wt\\^  what  success? 

Serg.  K,  I  have  sent  away  a  shoemaker  ui 
a  tailor  already;  one's  to  be  a  captain  ofna-. 
rines,  and  the  other  a  major  of  dragoons.  \\ 
am  to  manage  them  at  night  Have  yon  seei 
the  lady,  Mr.  Worthy? 

JVor,  Ay,  but  it  won't  do.  Have  yon  skov* 
ed  her  her  name  that  I  tore  off  from  tk 
bottom  of  the  letter? 

Serg,  K,  No,  sir,  I  reserve  that  for  the  hi 
stroke. 

Capt.P,  What  letter? 

f^'or.  One  that  I  would  not  let  you  sc^ 
for  fear  that  you  sboold  break  vrindovs 
in  good  earnest.  Here,  captain,  put  it  intv 
your  pocket-book,  and  have  it  really  opon 
occasion.  [KnoMng  at  the  Door- 

Serg,  K.  Oflicei-s,  to  your  posts.  Tyck 
mind  the  door. 

\Exeunt  Captain  Pkane  and  PforAj' 

Enter  Mbunda  €tnd  LucT. 

Serg,  K,  Tychoy  chairs  for  the  ladies. 

Mel,  Don't  trouble  yourself;  we  shan't  itajFt. 
doctor.  ^ 

Serg,  K,  Your  ladyship  is  to  stay  Bia 
longer  than  you  hsiagme.  { 

Mel,  For  what? 

Serg*  K,  For  a  husband.  For  yow  p«li 
madam,  you  won't  stay  for  a  bnsbaod. 

Lucy,  Pray,  doctor,  do  you  convene  w 
the  stars,  or  the  devil? 

Serg,K,  WiUi  both;  when  I  have  the**; 
tinies  of  men  in  search,  I  consult  ^J*"* 
when  the  affairs  of  women  come  undtf  "T 
hands,  i  advise  with  my  t'other  fneod. 

MeL  And  have  you  raised  the  devil  ^ 

my  account?  . 
o  *r  and  hejs  noir  w*' 


Serg,K, 
the  tabic. 


Yes,  madam, 

Digitized  by  ^  ^ 


lam,  and  toti 
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Itucr,  Oh,  beayens  protect  us!  Dear  ma- 
dam, iet*3  be  gone. 

Serff,  K.  if  you  be  afraid  uf  biin ,  wby  do 
you  come  to  consult  bim? 

McL  DonH  foar,  fool.  Do  you  tbiiilc,  sir, 
that  because  Tm  a  woman  Vm  to  be  fooled 
out  of  my  reason ,  or  frightened  out  of  my 
senses?    Come,  show  roe  fliis  devil. 

Serg.K*  He*s  a  little  busy  .at  present,  but 
wben  be  has  done,  be  sturfl  irait  on  you. 

MeL  What  is  be  doing? 

Srrg,  K,  Writing  your  name  in  bis  pocbet- 
book. 

Mel.  Ha,  ba!  my  name!  pray  what  baye 
you  or  be  to  do  witb  my  namer 

Serff Lookye,  fair  lady!  the  devil  is  a 
very  modest  person,  he  seeks  nobody  unless 
tbey  ^ek  bim  first;  he*s  chained  up  like  a 
masti£^  and  canH  stir  unless  be  be  let  loose. 
You  come  to  me  to  have  your  fortune  told — 
^  do  you  think,  madam,  that  I  can  answer  you 
of  ray  own  head?  No,'  madam,  the  afhiirs 
of  women  are  so  irregular,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  devil  can  give  any  account  of  them. 
Now ,  to  convince  you  of  your  incredulity, 
ni  show  you  a  trial  of  my  skill.  Here,  you 
Cacodemo  del  Plumo,  exert  your  power,  draw 
roe  this  lady*s  name,  the  word  Melinda,  in 
proper  letters  and  characters  of  her  own 
band-writing — do  it  at  three  motions — one — 
two — three ^'tis  done. Now,  madam,  will 
you  please  to  send  your  maid  to  fetch  it? 

Luc/.  I  fetch  it!  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I^-. 

MeL  My  name  in  my  own  band-wririhg! 
tbat  would  be  convincing  indeed. 

Serff.  K.  Seeing  is  believing.  [Goes  to  the 
Table  and  lifts  up  Ote  Carpett  Here,  Tre, 
Tre,  poor  Tre,  give  me  the  bone,  sirrah. 
There  s  your  name  upon  that  square  piece  of 
paper.    Behold — 

MeL  Tis  wonderful!  my  very  letters  to  a 
tittle ! 

Lucy.  Tis  like  your  hand,  madam,  but  not 
so  like  TOur  banq  neither;  and  now  1  look 
nearer,  'tis  not  like  your  band  at  all. 

Serff.  K.  Here*s  a  chambermaid  tbat  will 
outlie  the  devil? 

Lucjr.  Lookye,  madam,  they  sban^t  impose 
upon  us;  people  can't  remember  their  hands, 
DO  more  than  tbey  can  their  faces.  Come, 
madam,  let  us  be  cert;)io;  write  your  ilame 
upon  this -paper,  then  we*ll  compare  the  two 
bands.      (Takes  out  a  Paper  and  folds  iL 

Serff.  JfC.  Any  thing  for  your  satisfaction, 
tudam-^Here*s  pen  and  ink. 

\Mel.  writes,  Lucy  holds  the  Paper. 

Lucy.  Let  me  see  it,  madam;  His  the  same 
— ibe  very  same.  But  I'll  secure  one  copy 
for  my  own  affairs.  [Aside, 

Mel.  This  is^  demonstration.  , 

Serff.  Tis  so,  madam  —  the  word  de- 
monstratioa  comes  from  demon,  the  £atber 
of  lies. 

MeL  WeU,  doctor,  Pm  coiivinced:  and 
now,  pray,  what  account  can  you  give  of 
m J  future  fortune  ? 

Serff.  K.  Before  the  sun  has  made  one 
course  round  this  earthly  §lobe,  your  fortune 
will  be  fixed  for  happiness  or  misery. 

MeL  What!  so  near  the  crisis  of  my  fate? 

Serff.  K.  Let  me  see — About  the  hour  of 
teo  to-morrow  morning,  you  will  be  saluted 


by  a  gentleman  who  will  come  tb  take  bis 
leave  of  you,  being  deslfirned  for  travel ;  bis 
intention  of  going  abroaa  is  sudden ,  and  the 
occasion  a  woman.  Your  fortune  and  his  are 
like  the  bullet  and  the  barrel,  one  runs  plump 
into  the  other — In  short,  if  the  gentleman  tra^ 
vels  be  will  die  abroad,  and  it  be  does  you 
will  die  before  be  comes  home. 

MeL  What  sort  of  a  man  is  be  ? 

Serff.  K.  Madam,  be*s  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  a  lover;  tbat  is,  a  man  of  very  good 
sense,  and  a  very  great  fool. 

Mel.  How  is  that  possible,  doctor  ? 

Serff,  K,  Because,  madam — because  it  is  so. 
— A  woman^s  reason  is  the  best  for  a  man^ 
being  a  fool. 

MeL  Ten  o'clock,  you  say? 

Serff.  K.  Ten — about  the  hour  of  tea-drink- 
ing throughout  the  kingdom, 

MeL  Here,  doctor.  [Gitfes  Money"]  Lucy, 
have  you  any  questions  to  ask? 

Lucy.  Ob,  madam,  a  thousand. 

Serff.  K.  I  must, beg  your  patience  till 
another  time,  for  1  'expect  more  company  this 
minute;  besides,  I  must  discbarge  the  gentle- 
man  under  the  table. 

Lucy.  O  pray,  sir,  discharge  us  first! 

Serff.  K.  fycho,  wait  on  the  ladies  down 
stairs.  [Exeunt  Melinda  and  Lucy. 

Enter  Captain  Bra^n. 

CaptB.  Your  servant,  my  dear! 

Serff.  K.  Stand  olT,  1  have  my  familiar  already. 

Capt.B.  Are  you  bewitched,. my  dear? 

Serff*  K,  Yes,  my  dear!  but  mine  is  a  peace- 
able spirit,  and  hates  gunpowder.  Thus  1 
fortify  myself;  [Draws  a  Circle  round  him- 
se{f\  and  now,  captain,  have  a  care  how  you 
force  my  lines. 

CapLB.  Lines!  what  dost  talk  of  lines? 
You  have  something  like  a  fishing-rod  there 
indeed;  but  I  come  to  be  acquainted  with 
yon,  man. — What's  your  name,  my  deair? 

Serff,  K.  Conundrum. 

CapLB.  ConMndrum?  rat  me!  I  knew  a 
famous  doctor  in  London  of  your  name. — 
Where  were  you  born  ? 

Serff.  K.  I  was  bom  in  Algebra. 

Capt.  B.  Algebr.i !  *tis  no  countr)'  in  Chris- 
tendom, Fm  sure,  unless  it  be  some  place  in 
the  Highlands  in  Scotland. 
-Serff,  K,  Right;  I  told  you  I  was  bewitched. 

Capt.  B.  So  am  I,  my  dear;  1  am  going 
to  be  marriwl.  1  have  had  two  letters  from 
a  lady  of  fortune  tbat  loves  me  to  madness, 
fits,  cbolic,  spleen,  and  vapours.  Shall  I  marry 
her  in  four-and-twcnty  hours,  ay  or  no? 

Serff.  K  Certainly. 

Capt.B.  Gadso,  ay. 

Serff,  K.  Or  no.  But  I  must  have  the  year 
and  the  day  of  the  montb  when  these  letters 
were  dated. 

CtMpt,  B,  Wby,  you  old  bitch!  did  you 
ever  bear  of  Iqve-letters  da^^d  with  the  ^ear 
and  day  of  the  month  ?  Do  you  think  billet- 
doux  are  like  bank-bills  ? 

Serff, K.  They  are  not  so  good,  my  dear; 
but  if  they  hear  no  date,  I  must  examine  the 
contents. 

Contents!  tbat  you  shall,  old  boy! 
^^Se%7K^^CMy  ^B* ^t^^  ^^fltJgifi,  if  you 
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please.    [Takes  the  Letter]  Now,  sir,  if  you ;  part,  I  shall  be  very  tender  in  wbai  regarii 
please  to  let  me  consult  my  books  for  a  mi-  the  officers  of  the  army, 
Dute,  ril  send  this  letter  enclosed  to  


with  the  determination  of  the  stars  upon  it, 
to  your  lodffihgs. 

Capt.  Vvjlh  all  my  heart  I  must  give 
him— his  Hemds  in  his  Pockets'}  Al- 
gebra! I  fancy,  doctor,  His  hard'  to  calculate 
liie  place  of  vour  nativity?— Here.  [Gives  him 
Monej]  Ana  if  I  succeed,  Til  build  a  watch- 
tower  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  in 
Wales,  for  the  study  of  astrology  and  the 
benefit  of  the  Conundrums*  [Exit. 


Re-enter  Captain  Plume  <md  Wortht. 
fVor.  O  doctor  !  that  letter's  worth  a  mil- 
lion.   Let  me  see  it- 
afraid  to  open  it, 


Enter  Sylvia,  Bullock,  Rose,  Prisoners, 
Constable,  and  Mob, 
Const.  May  it  please  your  worships,  we 
took  them  in  the  very  act,  re  infecta,  sir. 
The  gentleman  indeed  belbaTed  himself  like, 
a  gentleman;  for  he  drew  his  sword  and 
swore,  and  afterwards  laid  it  down  and  said 
nothing. 

Just,  B,  Give  the  gentleman  his  sword  again. 
Wait  you  without.  [Exeunt  Constable  and 
FFatch]  I'm  sorry,  sir,  [To  S/loia']  to  know 
a  gentleman  upon  such  terms,  that  the  oca- 
sion  of  our  meeting  should  prevent  the  salit- 
and  now  I  have  it,  Fmi  faction  of  an  acquamtance. 

SjrL  Sir,  you  need  make  no  apology  for 


Capt.  P.  Pho !  let  me  see  it, 
Letter]  If  she  be  a  jilt — damn  Her,  she 
one!  there^s  her  name  at  the  bottom  on*t. 
Wor.  By  all  my  hopes,  His  Lucy*s  hand. 
Capt.  P.  Lucy's? 

fJor»  Certainly.  His  no  more  like  Me- 
linda's  character  than  black  is  to  white. 

CapUB.  Then  'lis  certainly  Lucy's  contri- 
vance to  draw  in  Rraaeii  for  a  husband.  Rift 
are  you  sure  Uis  not  Melinda's  hand? 

ff^or.  You  shall  see^  Where's  the  bit  of 
paper  I  gave  you  just  now  that  the  devil 
wrote  Meiinda  upon? 

Serg.H.  Here,  sir. 

CapLP,  Tis  plain  they  are  not  the  same. 
And  is  this  the  malicious  name  that  was  sub- 
scribed  to  the  letter  which  made  Mr.  Ralance 
send  his  daughter  into  the  country? 

Wor.  The  very  same  The  other  fragments 
I  showed  you  just  now  I  once  intended  for 
another  use;  but  I  think  I  have  turned  it  now 
to  a  better  advantage. 

Capt.  P,  Rut  Hwas  barbarous  to  conceal 
this  so  long,  and  to  continue  me  so  many 
hours  in  the  prenicious  heresy  of  believing 
that  angelic  creature  could  change.  Poor 
Sylvia! 

Wor.  Rich  Sylvia,  you  mean,  and  poor 
captain;  ha,  ha,  ha!  —  Come,  come,  friend, 
Melind.i  is  true,  and  shall  be  mine;  Sylvia  is 
constant,  and  may  be  yours. 

Capt.  P.  No ,  she*s  above  my  hopes :  but 
for  her  sake  Til  recant  my  opinion  of  her  sex. 
Bj  some  the  sex  is  blaraVi  without  design : 
Light ,  harmless  censure ,  such  as  yours  and 
mine, 

Sallies  of  wit,  and  vapours  of  our  wifae: 
Others  the  justice  of  the  sex  condemn, 
And  wanting  merit  to  create  esteem,  k 
Would  hide  their  own  defects  by  censVing 
them: 

Rut  they,  secure  in  their  all-conau'ring  charms, 
Laugh  at  the  vain  efforts  of  false  alarms. 
He  magnifies  their  conquests  who  complains. 
For  none  would  struggle,  were  they  not  in 
chains.  [Exeunt 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.^Justicb  Ralance's  House. 
Enter  Justice  Ralaicce  and  Justice  Scale. 
Just.  Scale.  I  say  'tis  not  to  be  borne,  Mr, 


Opens  the .  your  warrant,  no  more  than  I  shall  do  for 


Balance. 
JuslB. 


Lookye,  Mr^  Scale,  for  my  own 


my  behaviour;  my  innocence  is  upon  an 
equal  foot  with  your  authority 

Just.  Scale.  Innocence !  Have  you  not  se- 
duced that  young  maid? 

Sjrl.  No,  Mr.  Goosecap,  she  seduced  roe.  ^ 
Bui.  So  .9he  did,  FU  swear;  for  sbepropos-  j 
ed  marriage  first.  J 
Just,  B.  What !  then  you  are  married,  ckild?  ^ 

[  To  Bm. 

Rose,  Yes,  sir,  to  my  sorrow. 

Just.  B,  Who  was  witness  ? 

Bui  That  was  L  I  danced,  threw  the  stock- 
ing, and  spoke  jokes  by  their  bedside,  rmsiut. 

JusL  B.  Who  was  the  minister? 

Bill,  Minister!  we  are  soldiers,  and  want 
no  minister.  They  were  married  hy  the  if> 
tides  of  war. 

JusL  B,  Hold  thy  prating,  fool.— Tour  ap- 
pearance, sir,  [To  •^'/waj  promises  some 
understanding;  pray  what  does  this  fcUov 
mean  ? 

Syl.  He  means  marriage,  I  think;  but  tbt, 
you  know,  is  so  odd  a  thing,  that  hardly  any 
two  people  under  the  sun  a^ree  in  the  cere- 
mony; some  make  it  a  convenience, -and  otberi 
make  it  a  jest;  but  among  soldiers  His  moit 
sacred.  Our  sword,  you  know,  is  our  honour; 
that  we  lay  down ;  the  hero  jumps  over  it 
first,  and  the  Amazon  after:  the  drum  beats  a 
ruff,  and  so  to  bed:  thafs  alL  The  cereroooy 
is  concise. 

BuU  And  the  prettiest  ceremony)  so  full  of 
pastime  and  proaigality — 

Just,B.  What!  are  you  a  soldier? 

Bui.  Ay,  that  I  am.  Will  your  worstip 
lend  me  your  cane,  and  Fli  show  you  kowl 
can  exercise?  % 

Just,  B,  Take  it  [Strikes  him  over  «k 
Head]  Pray,  sir,  what  commission  may  yos  j 
bear?  [To  SjU^  ' 

SjL  Vm  called  captain,  sir,  by  all  the  a»- 
fee-men,  drawers,  and  groom-porters  io  Ix»- 
don ;  for  I  wear  a  red  coat,  a  sword,  a  pi- 
quet in  my  head,  and  dice  in  ny  pockeL 

Just,  Scale,  Your  name,  pray»  cir? 

Syl,  Pinch. 

JusL  B,  And  pray,  sir,  what  brought  yo* 
into  Shropshire? 

SjrL  A  pinch,  air:  I  know  yon  oasabj 
gentlemen  want  wit ,  and  you  know  that « 
town  gentlemen  want  money;  and  so— 

JusLB.  I  understand  r       -  ' 
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Re-enier  Constable, 
Take  this  gentlemaa  into  custody  till  further 
orders. 

Rose,  Pray^  your  worship,  dont  be  unciviJ 
to  him,  for  he  ^id  me  no  hurt;  he*s  the  most 
harmless  man  in  the  world,  for  all  he  talks  so. 

JusL  Scale,  Come,  come,  child,  Hi  take  care 
pf  you. 

SjrL  What,  gentlemen,  rob  me  of  my  free- 
dom and  my  wife  at  once?  *Tis  the  first  time 
they  ever  went  together. 

JusLB,  IIarkye,.constable.  [^Whispers  htm. 

Const,  It  shaU  be  done,  sir.  —  Come  along, 
sir.  \Kxeunt  Constable^  Bullock^  and  Sylvia, 

Just  B,  Come,  Mr.  Scale,  we^Jl  manage 
the  spark  presently.  [Exeunt, 

ScBiiB  II.-^MxuTfDA*s  ApcLrtmenL 
Enter  Meunda  an4  Worthy. 

Mel,  So  far  the  prediction  is  right,  *tis  ten 
exactly.  \Aside'y  And  pray,  slr^  how  long  have 
you  been  in  this  travelling  humour? 

fVor,  lis  natural,  madam,  for  us  to  avoid 
what  disturbs  our  quiet. 

Meh  Rather  the  love  of  change,  which  is 
more  natural,  may  be  the  occasion  of  it. 

yfor.  To  be  sure,  madam,  there  must  be 
cbarms  in  variety,  else  neither  you  nor  I 
should  be  so  fond  of  it. 

MeL  You  mistake,  Mr.  Worthy;  I  am  not 
so  fond  of  variety  as  to  travel  forH;  nor  do 
1  think  It  prudence  in  you  to  run  yourself 
into  a  certain  expense  and  danger,  in  hopes 
of  precarious  pleasures,  which  at  best  never 
answer  expectation,  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
example  of  most  travellers,  that  long  more  to 
return  to  their  own  country  than  they  did 
to  go  abroad. 

^^or.  What  pleasures  I  may  receive  abroad 
are  indeed  uncertain;  but  this  I  am  sure  of, 
I  shall  meet  with  less  cruelty  among  tfce  most 
barbarous  of  nations  than  I  have  found  at 
bome. 

Meh  Come,  sir,  you  and  I  have  been  jang-' 
ling  a  great  while:  I  fancy  if  we  made  our 
accounts  we  should  the  sooner  come  to  an 
agreement. 

Vr'or,  Sure,  madam,  you  wonH  dispute  your 
being  in  my  debt  —  My  fears,  sighs,  vows, 
promises,  assiduities,  anxieties,  jealousies,  h  >ve 
ruo  on  for  a  whole  year  without  any  payment 

Mel*  A  year!  oh,  Mr.  Worthy,  what  you 
owe  to  me  is  not  to  be  paid  under  a  seven 
year's  servitude.  How  did  you  use  me  the 
year  before!  when,  taking  the  advantage  of 
my  innocence  and  necessity,  you  would  have 
made  me  your  mistress,  that  is,  your  slave? 
— Remember  the  wicked  insinuations,  artful 
baits,  deceitful  arguments,  cunning  pretences; 
then  your  impudent  behaviour,  loose  expres> 
•ions,  familiar  letters,  rude  visits:  remember 
those,  those,  Mr.  Worthy. 

91Kor.  I  do  remember,  and  am  sorry  I 
made  no  better  use  of  *em.  \Aside'\  Rut  you 
may  remember,  madam,  that —  I 

Mcl,  Sir,  ril  remember  nothing — 'tis  your  j 
interest  that  I  should  forget.  You  have  been 
-barbarous  to  me,  I  have  been  cruel  to  you;j 
pat  that  and  that  together,  and  let  one'bal-l 
ance  the  other.  Now,  if  you  will  begin  upon  j 
a  new  sc^re,  lay  aside  your  adventuring  airs,i 


and  behave  yourself  handsomely  till  Lent  be 
over :  here's  my  hand,  FU  use  you  as  a  gentle- 
man should  be. 

fVor,  And  if  I  don't  use  you  as  a  gentle- 
woman should  be,  may  this  be  my  poison. 

\Kisses  her  Hand, 

Enter  a  ServanL 
Serv,  Madam,  the  coacb  is  at  the  door. 

\ExiU 

Mel,  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Ralancc's  country^ 
house  to  see  my  cousin  Sylvia:  Fve  done  her 
an  injury »  and  can't  be  easy  till  I've  ask'd 
her  pardon. 

fror.  I  dare  not  hope  for  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  you. 

MeU  My  coach  is  full;  but  if  you'll  be  so 
gallant  as  to  mount  your  own  horse,  and 
follow  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  overtaken; 
and  if  you  bring  captain  Plume  with  you  we 
shan't  have  the  worse  recsption. 

War,  ni  endeavour  it. 

\Exit,  leading  Melinda, 

ScEis'E  IIL — A  Court  of  Justice, 

Justice  Ralancb,  Justice  Scale,  and  Jus- 
tice Scruple  discovered  upon  tfie  Bench, 
with  Constable,  Sergeant  Kite,  and  Mob 
standing  by.  Serge a?it  Kite,  and  Con- 
stable advance, 

Serg,K*  Pray  who  are  those  honourable 
gentlemen  upon  the  bench? 

Const,  He  in  the  middle  is  justice  Balance, 
he  on  the  right  is  justice  Scale,  and  he  on 
the  leA  is  justice  Scruple;  and  I  am  Mr.  Con- 
stable: four  very  honest  gentlemen. 

Enter  Captain  Plume. 
Just,B,  Captain,  you're  welcome. 
CaptP,  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  ^  • 
Just,  Scr,  Come,  honest  captain,  sit  by  me. 
\Captain  Plume  ascends,   and  sits  upon 
the  Bench']  Now  produce  your  prisoners — 
Here,  that  iellow  there,  set  him  up.  Mr.  Con- 
stable,  what  have  you  to  say  against  this 
man  ? 

Const,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him, 
an'  please  you. 

JusLB,  No!  what  made  you  bring  him 
hither  ? 

Const,  I  don't  know,  an'  please  your  worship. 

Just,  Scale.  Did  not  the  contents  of  your 
warrant  direct  you  what  sort  of  men  tolakc  up  ? 

Const,  I  can't  tell,  an'  please  ye;  I  can't 
read. 

Just, Scr,  A  very  Ijretty  constable,  truly. 
I  find  we  have  no  business  here. 

Serg,K,  May  it  please  the  worshipful  bench, 
I  desire  to  be  heard  in  this  case,  as  being  the 
counsel  for  the  king. 

JusL  B,  Come,  sergeant,  you  shall  be  heard, 
since  nobody  else  will  speak;  we  won't  come 
here  for  nothing. 

Serg,  This  man  is  but  one  man,  the  coun- 
try may  spare  him,  and  the  army  wants  him ; 
besides,  he's  cut  out  by  nature  for  a  grena- 
dier; he's  five  feel  ten  inches  high:  he  shall 
box,  wrestle,  or  dance  the  Cheshire  round 
with  any  man  in  the  country;  he  gets  drunk 
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your  worship »  hc*s  the  best-natured  pains- 
taking^st  man  in  the  parish;  witness  my  fire 
poor  children. 

Just  Scr.  A  wite  and  five  children !  you 
constable,  yot\  rogue,  how  durst  you  impress 
a  man  that  has  a  wife  and  five  children  r 

Jus/,  Scale.  Discharge  him,  discharge  him! 

Just.  If,  Hold,  gentlemen.  Hearkye,  friend, 
how  do  you  maintain  your  wife  and  five 
children? 

Capt.  P.  They  live  upon  wildfowl  and 
venison,  sir;  the  husband  keeps  a  ^un,  and 
kills  all  the  hares  and  partridges  within  five 
miles  round. 

Just.B.  A  gun  I  nay,  if  he  be  so  good  at 
gunning,  he  shall  have  enough  on*t. 

Ser^.K.  Ay,  ay.  Til' take  care  of  him,  if 
you  please.  [Takes  him  dotvfi, 

JusL  Scale.  Here,  you  constable,  tbe  next. 
Set  up  that  black-fac*d  fellow,  he  has  a  gun- 
powder look:  what  can  you  say  against  this 
man,  constable? 

Const.  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  a  very  ho- 
nest man. 

Capt,  P,  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  have  one 
honest  man  in  my  company  for  tbe  npvelty^s 
sake. 

JusL  B.  What  are  you,  friend  ? 

Welsh  C.  A  collier;  I  work  in  the  coal-pits. 

JusL  Scr.  Lookye,  gentlemen,  this  fellow 
has  a  trade,  and  the  act  of  parliament  here 
expresses  that  we  are  to  impress  no  man  that 
has  any  visible  means  of  a  livelihood. 

Serg^K.  May  it  please  your  worship,  this 
man  ha^  no  visible  means  of  a  livelihood,  for 
he  works  under  ground. 

Capt.  P.  Well  said,  Kite ;  besides,  the  army 
\vants  miners. 

Jusi.B.  Righl;  and  had  we  an  order  of 
government  for^t,  we  could  raise  you  in  this, 
and  tbe  neighbouring  county  of  Staflbrd,  five 
hundred  colliers,  that  would  run  you  under 
ground  like  moles,  and  do  more  service  in  9 
siege  than  all  the  miners  in  the  army. 

Just  Scr.  Well,  friend,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself? 

yVelshC.  Fm  married. 

Serg.  K.  Lack-a-day !  so  am  1. 

fVelshC.  Here's  my  wife,  poor  woman. 

JusL  1$.  Are  you  married,  good  woman  ? 

fVoman.  Tm  married  in  conscience. 

JusL  Scale.  Who  married  you ,  mistress  ? 

yf'ornan.  My  husband.  We  agi-eed  that  I 
should  call  hirn  husband,  and  that  he  should 
call  me  wife',  to  shun  going  for  a  soldier. 

JusL  Scr.  A  very  pretty  couple!  Pray^  cap- 
tain, will  you  take  them  both? 

CopLP,  What  say  you,  Mr*  Kite?  will 
you  take  care  of  the  woman? 

Serg.K.  Yes,  sir;  she  shall  go  with  us  to 
the  sea-side,  and  there  if  she  has  a  mind  to 
drown  herself,  we*l1  take  care  that  nobody 
shall  binder  her, 

JusLB.  Here,  constable,  bring  in  my  man. 
\Exit  Constable']  Now,  captain.  Til  fit  you 
with  a  man  such  as  you  never  listed  in  your 
life. 

Re-enter  Constable,  with  Sylvia. 
Oh,  my  friend  Pinch!  Tm  very  glad  to  see  yon. 

Sjl  Well,  sir,  and  what  then? 

Just.  Scale.  What  then !  is  that  yotir  re- 
spect to  the  bench; 


SjrL  Sir ,  i  don*t  care  a  farthing  for  joo 
nor  your  bench  neither. 

Just.  Scr,  Lookye,  gentlemen,  tharseoougli} 
he*s  a  very  impudent  fellow,  and  fit  for  a 
soldier. 

JusL  Scale.  A  notorious  rogue,  I  say,  anJ 
very  fit  for  a  soldier. 

Just.  B,  What  think  you,  captain? 

Capt.  P.  I  think  be  is  a  very  pretty  fellow, 
and  therefore  fit  to  serve. 

Sj^l.  Me  for  a  soldier !  send  your  own  laij 
lubberly  sons  at  home;  fellows  that  baud 
their  necks  every  day  in  the  pursuit  of  a  foi, 
yet  dare  not  peep  abroad  to  look  an  eneay 
in  the  face. 

Just.  B.  Pray,  captain,  read  the  artidei  <rf 
war;  we*ll  see  him  listed  immediately. 

Capt.  P.  \  Reads']  Articles  of  war  agauat 
mutinjr  and  desertion,  etc. — 

SyL  Ht>\df  sir  —  Once,  more,  gentlrmct, 
have  a  care  what  you  do,  for  you  sfaail  se- 
verely smart  for  any  violence  you  oflcr  to 
me ;  and  you,  Mr.  Balance ,  I  speak  to  joo 
particularly,  tou  shall  heartily  repent  h. 

CapLP,  Lookye,  young'  spark,  say  Imt 
one  word  more,  and  V\\  build  a  hone  for 
you  as  high  as  the  ceiling,  and  make  pi 
ride  the  most  tiresome  journey  that  ever  jo« 
made  in  your  life, 

Sj'l,  You  have  made  a  fine  speech,  gM<l 
captain  HufTcap!  but  you  bad  better  be  quid; 
I. shall  find  a  way  to  cool  your  courage. 

CapL  P.  Pray,  gentlemen,  donH  mind  hm^ 
be*s  distracted. 

Sjrl,  Tis  false ;  I  am  descended  of  a$  good 
a  family  as  any  in  your  county;  my  bAn 
is  as  good  a  man  as  any  upon  your  benck; 
and  1  am  heir  to  two  thousand  poonds  a  year. 

JusLB.  He's  certainly  mad.  Pray,  caplaiiH 
read  the  articles  of  war. 

Syl.  Hold,  once  more.  Pray,  Mr.  BalaBO^ 
to  you  1  speak;  suppose  I  were  your  chSdi 
would  you  use  me  at  this  rate? 
.  JusL  B.  No,  faith;  were  you  mine  IwooM 
send  you  to  Bedlam  first,  and  into  the  am; 
afterwards. 

Sfl.  But  consider  my  father,  sir;  he*t  u 
gooa ,  as  generous ,  as  brave,  as  just  a  M 
as  ever  served  his  country;  Fm  his  onlycfciW* 
perhaps  the  loss  of  me  may  break  bis  iieart. 

JusLB.  He's  a  very  great  fool  if  it  do» 
Captain,  if  you  don't  fist  him  this  minale,  H 
leave  the  court. 

CapL  P.  Kite,  do  you  distribute  tbe  lety 
money  to  tbe  men  wnile  I  read, 

Serg.K.  Ay,  sir*   Silence,  gentlemen. 
^Captain  Plume  reads  the  Articles  o/9fsr. 

JusLB.  Very  well;  now,  captain,  let 
beff  the  favour  of  you  not  to  dischar^  t"^ 
fellow  upon  any  account  whatsoever.  Bna^ 
in  the  rest. 

ConsL  There  are  no  more,  an't  please  yoar 
worship. 

Just  B.  No  more !  there  were  five  two 
hours  ago. 

SrL  Tis  true,  sir;  but  thia  ro^neof  aa»- 
stable  let  tbe  rest  escape  for  a  bribe  of«le^ 
shillings  a  man,  because  he  said  the  act  atkw*" 
him  but  ten ,  so  the  odd  shilling  was  cwv 
gains. 

ML  JusL  How?  r^r^r^rtio 
SjL  Gentl^^gtf^,bvhV9figi^o^^ 
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away  for  two  guiaeas,  but  I  had  not  so  much  i 


this  is  truth,  and  Fm  ready  to 

the 


JusLB,  So  that  between  you  both  Rose 
has  been  finely  managed. 

CapLP,  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  she  had  no 
barm  from  me. 

JusLB,  AU's  safe,  I  find.  [Aside]  Now, 
captain,  you  must  know  that  the  young  feL 
low^s  imnudencc  in  court  was  well  grounded: 
he  said  1  should  heartily  repent  his  being  list- 
ed;  and  so  I  do  from  my  soul. 
CapLP,  Ay!  for  what  reason? 
Just.  /y.  Because  he  is  no  less  than  what 
he  said  he  was;  bord  of  as  good  a  family  as 
any  in  the  county,  and  he  is  heir  to  two  Ihou- 
you  i  sand  pounds  a  year. 

CapLP,  Tm  very  glad  to  hear  it;  for  I 
'  '  of  that 


about  me 
swear  it 

Serg.  K,  And  Til  swear  it ;  give  me 
book;  *tis  for  the  good  of  the  service* 

fVelsh  C  May  it  please  your  worship  I 
gare  him  half-a -crown  to  say  that  I  was  an 
honest  man;  but  now,  since  that  your  wor- 
ships have  made  me  a  rogue,  I  hope  I  shall 
have  my  money  again. 

JitsL  B»  Tis  my  opinion  that  this  constable 
be  pat  into  the  captain*s  hands,  and  if  his 
friends   donH  bring  four  ^ood  men  for  his 
ransom   by  to-morrow  tiigbt,  captain, 
shall  carry  him  to  Flanders. 
JusL  Scale,  Just  Stru,  Agreed,  agreed.      1  wanted  but  a  man  of  that  quality  to  make  my 
CiipLP.  Mr.  Kite,  take  the  constable  into; company  a  perfect  representative  of  the  whole 
custody.  commons  of  England. 

Serg,K,  Ay,  ay,  sir.    Will  you  please  to'    Jusi.B.  Woirt  you  discharge  him? 

P.  Not  under  a  hundred  pounds  sterling 


Viupi,±'.  1^  oiunoer  a  nunarea  pounds  sterJmg. 
Jast  B,  You  shall  have  it ;  lor  his  father  is 
my  intimate  friend. 

CapL  P.  Then  you  shall  have  him  for  nothing. 
JusLB,  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  have  your  price. 
CapL  P.  Not  a  penny,  sir;  I  value  an  ob- 
ligation to  you   much  above   an  hundred 

Perhaps,  sir,  you  sban*t  repent  your 
[EjceunL '  generosity.    Will  you  please  to  write  bis  dis- 


Uouse. 


have  your  oRice  taken  froih  you,  or  will  vou 
handsomely  lay  down  your  staff,  as  your  bet- 
ters have  done  before  you? 

J'Th  the  Constable,  tvfio  drops  his  Staff. 
ust,B.  Come,  gentlemen,  here  needs  no 
great  ceremony  in  adiourni;ig  this  court.  Cap- 
tain, you  shall  dine  with  me. 

Serg,  K,   Come,  Mr.  Militia  Sergeant,  1 1 pounds, 
shall  silence  you  now,  I  believe,  without  your  |  Just.B, 
taking  the  law  of  me.  \_EjceunL 

I  charge  in  my  ^odiiei-hook?  [Gitfes  his  Book] 
ScBME  IV. — A  Room  in  Justice  Balancers 'In  the  mean  time  we*ll  senif  for  the  gentle- 

man. — Who  waits  there? 

Enter  a  Stfvunt     ^  • 
Go  to  the  captain^s  lod^ng,  and  inquire  for 
Mr.  Wilful;  tell  him  his  captain  wants  him 
here  immediately. 

Serv,  Sir,  the  gentleman*s  below  at  the  door» 
inquiring  for  the  captain* 

CapL  P,  Bid  him  come  up.  \JExitServ€tnt\ 
ilere*s  the  discharge,  sir. 

Just.  B,  Sir,  I  thank  you. — *Tis  plain  he  bad 
no  hand  in't.  [Aside, 
Enter  Sylvia. 
SjrL  I  think,  captain,  you  might  have  used 
me  better  thau  to  leave  me  yonder  among 
your  swearing,  drunken  crew; — and  you,  Mr. 
Justice,  might  hove  been  so  civil  as  to  have 
invited  me  to  dioner,  for  I  have  eaten  with  as 
good  a  man  as  your  worship. 

Capt,  P,  Sir,  you  must  charffe  our  want  of 
respect  upon  our  ignorance  of  your  quality. 
But  now  you  are  at  liberty ;  1  have  discharged 
you. 

SyL  Discharged  me? 

JusL  B.  Yes,  sir }  and  you  must  once  more 
go  home  to  your  father. 

SjL  My  father!  then  1  am  discovered. — Oh, 
sir!  [Kneels]  I  espect  no  pardon. 

JusLB,  Pardon!  no,  no,  child;  your  crime 
shall  be  your  punishment.  Here,  captain.  I 
deliver  her  over  to  the  conjugal  power  for  her 
chastisement.  Since  she  vi^lT  be  a  wife,  be 
you  a  husband,  a  very  husband.  When  she 
tells  you  of  her  love,  upbraid  her  with  her 
folly :  be  modishlv  ungrateful,  because  she  has 
been  unfashionahly  kind;  and  use  her  worse 
than  you  would  any  body  else,  because  you 
can^t  use  her  so  well  as  she  deserves. 

CapL  Pt  And  are  you  Sylvia  in  good  earnest? 
SjrU  Earnest!  I  haye  jKpne  too  lar  to  make 

It  a  jest,  sir.  Digitize<?byVjCJUglU 


Enter  Justice  Balatice  and  StetPard, 

Stew.  We  did  not  miss  her  till  the  evening, 
air;  and  then,  searching  for  her  in  the  cham- 
ber that  was  my  young  master*s,  we  found 
her  clothes  there;  but  the  suit  that  your  son 
left  in  the  press  when  he  w<snt  to  London 
was  gone. 

JusiBo  You  han^  told  that  circumstance  to 
any  body? 

Sietv.  To  none  but  your  worship.  « 

JustB.  And  be  sure  you  don^t.  Go,  and 
tell  captain  Plume  tliat  I  beg  to  speak  with 
him. 

Sietv.  I  shall.  [KxiL 
JustB.  Was  ever  man  so  imposed  upon? 
1  had  her  promise  indeed  that  she  would  never 
dispose  of  herself  without  mj'  consent*  I  have 
consented  with  a  witness,  given  her  away  as 
my  act  and  deed;  and  this,  1  warrant,  the 
captain  thinks  will.  pass.  No,  I  shall  never 
pardon  him  the  villany,  first  of  robbing  me  of 
my  daughter,  and  then  the  mean  opinion  he 
must  Lave  of  me  to  think  that  I  could  he  so 
wretchedly  imposed  upon.  Her  extravagant 
passion  might  encourage  her  in  the  attempt, 
Ivt  ike  contrivance  must  he  his.  Til  know 
the  truth  presently* 

Enter  Captain  Plume. 
Pray,  captain,  what  have  you  done  with  Our 
young  gentlemad  soldier? 

Capt.  P.  He's  at  my  quarters,  I  suppose, 
with  the  rest  of  my  men. 

Jusi^B.  Does  he  keep  company  with  the 
emnmon  soldiers? 

Capt^P.  No,  he*s  generally  with  me;  but 
tlie  young  rogue  fell  in  love  with  Rose,  and 
has  lain  with  her,  I  think,  since  she  came  to 
town. 
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RECRUITING  OFFICER. 


[Act  V. 


Capt  P,  And  do  you  give  her  to  me  in 
good  earnest? 

Just  B,  If  you  please  to  take  her,  sir. 

Capt,  P.  ys)a\  then  I  have  saved  my  legs 
and  amis,  and  lost  my  liberty.  Securn  from 
wounds,  I  am  prepai«d  for  the  gout.  Farewell 
subsistencci  and  welcome  taxes. — Sir,  my  li- 
berty and  the  hopes  of  being  a  general  are 
much  dearer  to  me  than  your  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  but  to  your  love,  madam,  I 
resign  my  freedom,  and  to  your  beauty  my 
ambition;  greater  in  obeying  at  your  feet, 
than  commanding  at  the  bead  of  an  army. 

Enter  Worthy. 

fVor,  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  Mr.  Balance,  that 
your  daughter  is  lost. 

JusLB,  So  am  not  I,  sir,  since  an  honest 
gentleman  has  found  her. 

Enier  Melinda. 

Jifel.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  what's  become  of 
my  cousin  Sylvia? 

JusLB.  Your  cousin  Sylvia  is  talking  yon- 
der with  your  cousin  Plume. 

Mel.  And  WorthY.—flow? 

Syh  Do  you  think  it  strange,  cousin,  that  a 
woman  should  change?  But  I  hope  you*ll  ex- 
cuse a  change  that  has  proceeded  from  con- 
stancy. I  altered  my  outside  because  I  was 
the  same  within,  ana  only  laid  by  the  woman 
to  make  sure  of  my  man:  that's  my  history. 

M.eh  Your  history  is  a  little  romantic,  cou- 
sin; but  since  success  has  crowned  your  ad- 
ventures, you  will  have  the  world  on  your 
side;  and  I  shall  be  willing  to  ^o  with  the 
tide,  provided  you'll  pardon  an  injury  I  of- 
fered you  in  the  letter  to  your  father. 

CapLP,  That  injury,  madam,  was  done  to 
me,  and  the  reparation  I  expect  shall  be  made 
to  my  friend:  make  Mr.  Worthy  happy,  and 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Mel,  A  good  example,  sir,  will  go  a  great 


way. — When  my  cousin  is  pleased  to  surra- 
der,'tis  probable  I  shan't  hold  out  much  longer. 

Re-enter  Captain  Brazen. 

Capt.B.  Gentlemen,  I  am  yours.—Madam, 
1  am  not  yours.  [ToMelinda. 

Mel.  I'm  ^lad  on't,  sir. 

CapLB,  So  am  I. — You  have  got  a  prellj 
house  here,  Mr.  Laconic. 

Just.B.  'TIS  time  to  right  all  mistakes— my 
name,  sir,  is  Balance. 

Capt,  B,  Balance !  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obe- 
dient— I  know  your  whole  generation— had 
not  you  an  uncle  that  was  governor  of  tbe 
Leeward  Islands  some  years  agoP 

JusLB.  Did  you  know  him? 

CaptB,  Intimately,  sir- — He  played  at  bil- 
liards to  a  miracle.  You  had  a  brother  too 
that  was  a  captain  of  a  lire-ship — poor  Dick 
— he  had  the  most  engaging  way  with  him  of 
making  punch  —  and  then  his  cabin  wai  so 
neat — lout  his  poor  boy  Jack  was  th^jnost 
comical  hastarcl— Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  afbled 
dog;  I  shall  never  forget  him. 

CapLP.  Have  you  got  your  recruits,  mj 
dear  t 

CapUB.  Not  a  stick,  my  dear! 
Capt.P,  Probably  I  shall  furnish  you,  raj 
dear!  instead  of  the  twenty  thousana  pounds 
you  talk'd  of,  you  shall  have  the  twenty  bra« 
recruits  that  I  have  raised  at  the  rate  ikf 
cost  me.    My  commission  I  lay  down,  to  k 
taken  up  by  some  braver  fellow,  that  has  more 
merit  and  less  good  fortune — whilst  I  endea- 
vour, by  the  example  of  this  worthy  gmlJe- 
man,  to  serve  my  king  and  crountr^  at  bont 
With  some  regret  I  quit  the  active  field, 
Where  glory  full  reward  for  life  does  yieW; 
But  the  recruiting  tr:>de,  with  all  its  train 
Of  endless  plague,  fatigue,  and  endless  pais, 
I  gladly  quit,  with  my  fair  spouse  to  slay, 
And  raise  recruits  the  matrimonial  way. 

\ExtimL 


GARRICK. 

David  Gaiihiok  was  bora  at  H«rerord  and  baptixed  Fob.  a8>  1716.  At  the  agr  of  ten  year*  lie  was  pot  u^cr  ^ 
care  or  Mr.  Huuter>  master  of  the  Grammar  school  or  Lichfirld,  but  made  no  great  progreaa  in  I.ileraliirt.  He  t«7 
earljr  showed  his  attachment  to  dramatic  entertainments;  having' in  the  year  1737  represented  tho  character  af  ScrfO^ 
Kile  in  the  Recruiting  Officer ,  with  great  applatue.  From  school  he  went  to  Lisbon  to  visit  hi*  ancle ,  but  stared  mJ 
•  short  lime  there  before  he  roliamed  to  England ,  on  which  he  went  again  to  Mr.  Uunter  ;  and  in  17>5  htcau  iv 
pupil  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  progress  he  made  under  this  able  tutor  was  not  sach  as  the  brilliancy  of  his  parts  might  aecm  t»  p**"*» 
the  vivacity  of  his  character  nnfitted  him  for  aerioas  pursuits,  and  his  alleution  to  the  drama  prevailed  over  ev«7 /tb' 
objecL    After  a  lime  Johnson  grew  tired  of  teaching;   and  Mr.  Garrick  being  Jesirous  of  a  more  active  life, 
agreed  by  both  the  pupil  and  his  tutor  to  quit  Lichfield  and  try  their  fortunes  in  the  metropolis.    Titey  accardia|lj  *A  I 
cnt  together  on  the  sd  of  March  1756 ;   and  on  the  gth  of  the  aame  month  Mr.  Garrick  was  entered  of  Liacdn'i  m  ' 
it  being  intended  thai  the  lew  should  be  his  profession. 

His  father  died  aoan  after ,   and  was  not  survived  by  hi*  mother.    He  then  engaged  in  the  wine-trade ,  ia  P'^'f' 
ship  with  hi*  brother  Peter  Garrick  ;   but  this  connexion  lasting  for  a  short  time  he  resolved  to  try  his  lalaats  •a* 
stage,  and  in  the  summer  of  1741  Went  down  to  Ipswich,  where  he  acted  with  great  applause  under  the  name  efl^P*^ 
The  part  which  he  first  performed  was  that  of  ^boan,   m  the  Tragedy  of  Oroonoha.    Ha  made  his  first  •PP*"'*'^ 
the  Theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields  the  19th  of  Oct.  1741,  in  the  character  of  Richaid  the  Third,  his  excellence  danlM 
astonished  every  one ;  and  the  seeing  a  young  man,  in  no  more  than  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  A  nnvicc  !•  ^*  : 
reaching  at  one  single  step  to  that  height  of  perfection  which  malvrity  of  years  and  long  praeticnl  expcrienca  ^  I 
been  able  to  bestow  on  the  then  capital  performers  on  the  English  stage,  was  a  phenomenon  which  could  ' 
come  the  object  of  universal  speculation  and  as  universal  admiration.    The  theati-es  towards  the  cottrt-«od  of 
vrere  on  this  occasion  deserted,  persons  of  all  ranks  flocking  to  Goodman'a  Fields  where  Mr.  Garrick 
■^t  till  the  close  of  the  aeason ;  in  the  ensuing  winter  he  engaged  himself  to  Mr.  Fleetwood*  th«a  manefer  ef  1*^ 
Play-hooae,    in  which  theatre  he  continued  till  the  year  1745,  in  the  winter  of  whaoh  he  went  o^** 
continued  there  through  the  whole  of  that  season,  being  joint  manager  .with  ]ifr*i?M94f*  " 

Profiu  of  the  Theau^e  Rojal  in  Smock  Alley.  F^om  there  he  retnrned13g!£^d>iSt^S2g^^  fbrlbt 
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••B  mt  1746  wilh  the  laU  Mr.  Rieb,  patentee  of  CoreBt-garden.  This  however  was  hU  laal  performanct  at  a  hired 
■clor ;  for  ia  the  elote  of  the  teason ,  Mr.  Garrick ,  ia  coajnncUon  wilh  Mr.  Lacy  purchased  Uia  property  of  that 
theatre,  together  with  the  renuTstion  of  the  patent. 

In  thia  atation  Mr.  Garrick  continued  until  the  year  17/6  j  with  an  interval  of  two  years,  from  1765  to  1765, 
which  he  dcToled  to  travelling  abroad. 

While  Mr.  Garrick  was  in  France,  he  made  a  abort  excursion  from  the  capital  wilh  the  celebrated  Parisian  per> 
former  Preville.  They  were  on  horseback,  and  Provilte  took  a  fancy  to  act  the  part  of  a  dnmkcn  cavalier.  Garrick 
applauded  the  imitation  »  but  told  him,  he  wanted  one  thing  which  waa  eaaentlal  to  complete  the  picture,  he  did  not 
jMiiia  Asa  left  drmni.  Hold,  my  friend,"  said'  he,  "and  1  will  show  you  an  Engliih  blood,  who,  afirr  having  dined 
at  a  tavern,  and  swallowed  three  or  four  bottles  of  Port,  mounts  his  hurse  in  a  summer  cvrntog  to  go  to  bis  box  ia 
the  country.*'  He  immediately  proceeded  to  exhibit  all  the  gradations  of  intoxication.  He  called  to  his  servant,  that 
the  snn  and  the  fields  were  turning  round  him;  whipped  and  spurred  his  hor«e,  until  the  animal  reared  and  wheeled 
ia  ever^  direction :  at  length  he  lost  bis  whip,  his  feet  aeemed  incapable  of  rvsliog  in  the  stirrups,  the  bridle  dropped 
from  hu  hand,  and  he  appeared  to  have  lost  the  u»e  of  his  faculties.^  Finally,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  such  a  death- 
like ntanoer,  that  Preville  gave  an  involuntary  cry  of  horror;  and  bis  terror  greatly  increased  when  be  found  that  his 
friend  mado  no  answers  to  his  questions.  Alter  wiping  the  dust  from  his  face,  he  asked  again,  wilh  the  emotion  and 
anxietj  of  friendship,  whether  he  was  hurt.  Garrick  whose  eyes  were  closed,  half  opened  one  of  them,  hiccuped, 
aitd,  with  the  most  natural  tone  of  intoxication,  called  for  another  gla>f.  Preville  was  astonished;  and  when  Garrick 
otartcd  up,  and  resumed  his  usual  demeanour,  the  French  actor  exclaimed  —  "My  friend,  allow  the  scholar  to  em- 
brace his  master,  and  thank  him  for  the  valuable  lesson  ho  has  given  him." 

The  loth  of  June  1776,  after  performing  Ihe  character  of  Don  Felix  in  Mrs.  Ccntlivre's  Comedy  of  the  FTondw 
Tor  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  decayed  avion  he  took  leave  of  the  stage. 

He  died  at  hia  house  in  the  Adelphi,  after  a  few  day'a  sickness,  on  the  aoth  of  January  1779*  Hia  body  waa  in- 
terred with  great  funeral  pomp  at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  isl  of  February  following.  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and 
Farce,  the  lover  and  the  hero,  the  jealous  husband  who  snspecis  his  wife's  virtue  without  cause  and  the  thoughllesa 
lively  rake  who  attacks  it  without  design,  were  all  alike  open  tu  his  imitation  and  all  alike  did  honour  to  his  execu- 
tion. £very  passion  of  the  human  breast  seemed  subjected  to  his  potrera  of  expression;  nay,  even  time  ilself  appeared 
to  aland  still  or  advance  as  he  would  have  iU  Kage  and  rtdicnle,  doubt  and  despair,  transport  and  contempt,  love, 
jenlouay,  fear,  fury,  and  simplicity,  all  took  in  turn  possession  of  his  features,  while  each  of  them  in  turn  appeared 
to  i»e  sole  possessor  of  those  features.  One  night  old  age  sat  on  his  countenance,  as  if  the  wrinkles  she  bad  stamped 
there  were  indelible;  the  next  the  gaiety  and  bloom  of  youth  seemed  to  overspread  hu  face,  and  smodth  even  those 
Marka  which  time  and  muscular  conformation  might  have  really  made  there.  As  if  Nature  had  frbm  his  cradle  marked 
him  out  for  her  truest  represrntalive  ,  she  bestowed  on  him  such  powers  of  expression  in  the  muscles  of  his  face  ,  as 
BO  performer  ever  yet  possessed ;  not  only  for  the  displsv  of  a  single  passion,  but  also  for  the  combination  of  those  va- 
riooa  conflicts  with  which  the  human  breast  at  times  is  fraught,  so  that  in  his  countenance,  even  when  bis  lipa  were 
oileat,  his  meaning  stood  pbrtrayed  in  characters  too  legible  for  any  to  mistake  it.  In  a  word,  the  beholder  felt  himself 
aflTeeled  he  knew  not  how;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  by  future  writers,  what  the  poet  haa  said  of  Shakspcare, 
that  ia  Asa  acting,  as  in  the  other**  writing:    *'His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  impressed. 

And  unresisted  passion  storm'd  the  breast  " 
NotwttliataBdittg  the  numberless  and  laborious  avocations  attending  on  his  profession  ss  on  actor,  and  his  station  as 
a  maaagar,  yet  still  hia  activi»  genius  was  perpetually  bursting  forth  in  varioua  little  productions  both  in  the  dramatie 
•ad  poetical  way»  the  merit  of  which  cannot  but  make  us  regret  his  want  of  time  for  the  pursuit  of  more  exleusiv<: 
aaii  iiaportaat  works. 


THE  CLANDESTINE  MARRUGE, 

waa  first  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  in  I7f)6.  When  two  such  names  as  Colman  the  Elder  and  Garrick,  united  to  write 
a  filmy  open  an  original  idea  of  such  s  third  msn  as  Hogarth,  much  was  to  bo  expected ;  and  all  that  expectotion  could 
rationally  form  is  here  most  amplr  fulfilled.  The  Epilogue  ari fully  tells  as  that  Hogarlh'a  Marriage  Alamod*  ia  tko 
foanclatioa  ,  we  find  all  our  faculties  seized  on  by  the  irresisliblo  effect  of  caricature  ;  and  we  are  in  imagination  hur- 
ried through  the  whole  list  of  his  inimitable  productions;  7'he  two  Apprentictt  t  7%t  Gate*  of  Calais »  Midnight  Con- 
evroalMM,  .Piajtr*  in  a  Bam,  and  MtirriagB  Alamode,  put  us  in  the  best  humour  in  the  world  to  judge  of  an  aulhnr'a 
prodiactions ;  and  before  our  reason  has  had  time  to  examine,  our  heart  has  approved.  Mrs.  Inchbald  says,  Lord 
Oglebr,  once  the  moat  admired  part  in  this  comedy,  is  an  evidence  of  the  fluctuaiion  of  manners,  modes,  and  opi- 
■uoas;^  fortv  years  ago,  it  was  reckoned  so  natural  a  representation  of  a  man  of  fashion,  that  several  noblemen  nre 
aetd.  to  have  been  in  the  author's  thoughts  when  he  designed  the  character;  now,  bo  part  is  so  little  understood  in  the 
plajr:  and  his  fuibles  seem  so  discordant  with  the  manly  faults  of  the  present  time,  that  his  good  qualities  cannot  atone 
for  them.*'  To  this  it  has  bren  well  replied,  that,  "considered  merely  as  a  delineation  of  manners.  Lord  Ogleby 
ia,  uo  doaht,  a  fleeting  and  logscious  being;  but  the  foundation  of  his  artificial  character  is  so  noble,  so  g«iivroua,  and 
so  kindly,  thai,  whenever  it  can  find  a  proper  repreaeotative,  it  must  continue  to  excite  our  sympathies."  Hut  we 
moat  observe,  that  the  part  of  Canton,  however  amusing  to  the  galleries,  is  an  illiberal  caricature  of  the  Swiss  nation, 
and  therefore  disgraceful  to  the  English  stage. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


LORD  OGLBBT. 
SIB.  JOHN  MBLYIL. 
JTEHLIIfG. 
LOTBWBLL. 


SSRGBANT  FLOWER. 
TRAVERSE. 
TRUEMAN. 
CANTON. 


BRUSH. 

MRS.  HEIDELBERG. 
MISS  STERLING. 
TAN  NY. 


BBTTT. 

CHAMBERMAID. 
TRU8TT. 


ACT  I. 

ScxKS  I. — A  Room  in  Sterling*s  House. 
JEnter  Fannt  and  Bettt,  meeting. 

Bet.  TRidnning  inl  Ma*am!  Miss  Fanpy! 
Ma^am! 

MTan.  What's  the  matter,  Betty? 

jB^A  Oh|  Ja !  ma*am  1  as  flUF»  as  I  am  alive, 
iMre  is  your  husband — I  saw  him  crossing  the 
eonrtr-yard  in  his  boots. 

Fan*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it— But  pray  now, 
•my  4lear  Better,  be  cautious.  Don't  mention 
tiiat  word  again  on  any  account  You  know 
we  liarc  agrttcd  neyer  to  drop  any  expressions 


of  that  sort,  for  fear  of  an  accident. 

BeU  Dear  ma'am,  you  may  depend  upon 
me.  There  is  not  a  more  trustier  creature 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  I  am.  Though 
I  say  it,  I  am  as  secret  as  the  jp^ye — and  if 
it  is  never  told  till  I  tell  it,  it  may  remain 
untold  till  doomsday  for  Betty. 

Fm,  I  know  you  are  faithful— but  in  our 
circumstances  we  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Bet,  Very  true,  ma'am !  and  yet  I  vow  and 
protest  there's  more  plague  than  pleasure  with 
a  secret;  especially  if  a  body  mayn't  mention 
it  to  four  or  fiye  of  one's  particular  acquaint 
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[Act  I 


Fan.  Do  but  keep  this  secret  a  little  while 
'longer,  and  then  I  hope  you  may  mention  it 
to  any  body. — Mr.  Lovewell  will  acquaint  the 
family  with  the  nature  of  our  situation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

JBet  The  sooner  the  belter,  I  believe:  for 
if  he  docs  not  tell  it,  there^s  a  little  tell-tale, 
I  know  of,  will  come  and  tell  it  for  him. 

Fan.  Fie,  Betty !  [Blushes, 

BeL  Ah!  you  may  well  blush.  Biit  youVe 
not  so  sick,  and  so  pale,  and  so  wan,  and  so 
many  qualms — 

Fan.  Have  done!  I  shall  be  quite  angry 
with  you.  ^ 

BeL  Angrv — Bless  the  dear  puppet!  I  am 
sure  I  shall  love  it  as  much  as  if  it  was  my 
own. — I  meant  no  harm,  heaven*s  knows. 

Fan.  Well,  say  no  more  of  this— it  makes 
me  uneasy. — ^11  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is,  to 
be  faithful  and  secret,  and  not  to  reveal  this 
matter  till  we  disclose  it  to  the  family  our- 
selves. 

BeL  Me  reveal  it ! — If  I  say  a  word,  I  wish 
I  may  be  burned.  I  would  not  do  you  any 
harm  for  the  world — and  as  for  Mr.  Lovewell, 
I  am  sure  I  have  loved  the  dear  gentleman 
ever  since  he  ffot  a  tide-waiter^s  place  for  my 
brother. — But  let  me  tell  you  boln,  you  must 
leave  off  jour  soft  looks  to  each  other,  and 
your  whispers,  and  your  glances,  and  your 
always  sitUng  next  to  one  another  at  dinner, 
and  your  long  walks  together  in  the  evening. 
^For  my  part,  if  I  had  not  been  in  the  se- 
cret, I  should  have  known  you  were  a  pair 
of  lovers  at  least,  if  not  man  and  wife,  as — 

Fan.  See  there  now  again !  Pray  be  careful. 

Bet  Well,  well — nobody  hears  me.  —  Man 
and  wife — I'll  say  no  more.^  What  I  tell  you 
is  very  true,  for  all  that — 

Love.imaiin']  William! 

Bei.  Hark!  I  hear  your  husband — - 

Fan.  What! 

Bet  I  say  here  comes  Mr.  Lovewell. — Mind 
the  caution  I  gite  you — ril  be  whipped  now 
if  you  are  not  the  first  person  he  sees  or  speaks 
to  in  the  family.  However,  if  you  choose  it, 
it's  nothing  at  all  tp  me — ^as  you  sow;  so  you 
m*ist  reap — as  you  brew,  so  you  must  bake. 
—1*11  e'en  slip  down  the  back  stairs,  and  leave 
you  together.  [Exit 

Fafi.  I  see,  I  see  I  shall  never  have  a  mo- 
ment's ease  till  our  marriage  is  made  public 
New  distresses. crowd  in  upon  me  every  day. 
The  solicitude  of  my  mind  sinks  my  spirits, 
preys  upon  my  health,  and  destroys  every 
comfort  of  my  life.  It  shall  be  revealed,  let 
what  will  be  the  consequence. 

Enter  LoyswELL. 

Looe.  My  love! — How's  this? — In  tears?* 
Indeed  this  is  too  much.  You  promised  me 
to  support  your  spirits,  and  to  wait  the  deter- 
mination of  our  fortune  with  patience.  For 
m^  sake,  for  your  own,  be  comforted!  Why 
will  you  study  to  add  to  our  uneasiness  and 
perpfedty? 

Fan.  Oh,  Mr.  Lovewell,  the  indelicacy  of 
a  secret  marriage  grows  every  day  more  and 
more  shocking  to  me.  I  walk  about  the  house 
like  a  guilty  wretch:  I  imagine  myself  the  ob- 
ject of  the  suspicion  of  the  whole  family,  and 


am  under  the  perpetual  terrors  of  a  ihamdvl 
detection. 

Love.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  to  bbnie. 
The  amiable  delicacy  of  your  temper,  and 
your  quick  sensibility,  only  serve  to  make 
you  unhappy. — To  clear  up  this  ^Saat  pro- 
perly to  Mr.  Sterling,  is  the  continual  employ- 
ment of  my  thoughts.  Every  thing  now  is  m 
a  fair  train,  it  begins  to  grow  ripe  for  a  dij- 
covery;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  conclud- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  ourselves,  of  your 
fatlier,  and  the  whole  family. 

Fan.  End  how  it  will,  I  am  resolv'd  it  sbali 
end  soon — very  soon.  I  would  not  live  ano- 
ther week  in  this  agony  of  mind  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  universe. 

Looe.  Do  not  be  too  violent  neither.  Do 
not  let  us  disturb  the  joy  of  your  sister's  mar- 
riage with  the  tumult  this  matter  may  occa- 
sion !— I  have  brought  letters  from  lord  OffUby 
and  sir  John  Melvil  to  Mr.  Sterling.  Tbey 
will  be  here  this  evening — and  I  dare  say 
within  this  hour. 

Fan.  I  am  sorry  for  it 
Love.  Why  so? 

Fan.  No  matter— only  let  us  discIoK  ov 
marriage  immediately ! 

Love.  As  soon  as  possible. 
Fan.  But  directly. 
'  Love.  In  a  few  days,  you  may  depend  ob  iL 
Fan.  To-night — or  to-morrow  mominc. 
Love,  Thai,  I  fear,  will  be  impracticable. 
Fan.  Nay,  but  you  raustr 
Love.  Must!  Vvhy? 

Fan.  Indeed  you  must  —  I.  have  the  most 
alarming  reasons  for  it. 

Love.  Alarming,  indeed !  for  the^  alarm 
even  before  I  am  acquainted  with  them— 
What  are  they? 
Fan.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Love.  Not  tell  me? 

Fan.  Not  at  present.  When  all  is  settled, 
you  shall  be  acquainted  with  ey/trv  thing. 

Lo4fe.  Sorry  they  are  coming  f— Musi  be 
discovered! — vVhat  can  this  mean?  'Is  it  pos- 
sible you  can  have  any  reasons  that  need  be 
concealed  from  me? 

Fan.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  conjec- 
tures— but  rest  assured,  that  though  you  are 
unable  to  divine  the  cause,  the  consequence 
of  a  discovery,  be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be 
attended  with  half  the  miseries  of  the 
interval. 

Love.  You  put  me  upon  the  rack^I  woaW 
do  any  thing  to  make  you  easy. — Bat  ysv 
know  your  father's  temper — Money  (jou  wiB 
excuse  my  frankness)  is  the  spring  of  all  bii 
actions,  which,  nothing  but  the  idea  of  acquir- 
ing nobility  or  magiiiiicence  can  ever  make 
him  foreffo  —  and  these  he  tbinks  his  nosey 
will  purchase. — You  know,  too,  your  aaiil\ 
Mrs.  Heidelberg's,  notions  of  the  splendoar  of 
high  life;  her  contempt  for  every  thing  tba| 
does  not  relish  of  what  she  calls  quality;  w 
that  from  the  vast  f6rtune  ia  her  hands,  by 
her  late  husbaof^f  .she  absolttteiy  governs  Mr. 
Sterling  and  the  whole  family.  Now  if  tb^ 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  alb^ 
too  abruptly,  they  might  perhaps  be  iaccBitd 
beyond  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
Fan.  Manage  it  you^wn  "Wja^.   I  am  p»- 
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XocA  Bmt  in  the  mean  time  make  yourself  easy. 

Fan,  As  easy  as  I  can,  I  wilJ.  —  We  bad 
jbeUer  not  remain  together  any  longer  at  pre 
sot.— Think  of  this  business,  and  Jet  me  know 
Kqw  you  proceecL 

Loie.  I)epend  on  my  care !  But  pray  be 

Fan.  I  will. 

Enter  Sterling,  as  she  is  going. 

Sier.  H^«day!  who  have  we  got  here? 

Fan.  rcfon/usedf]  Mr.  Lovewell,  sir, 

Sier,  And  where  are  you  goin^,  hussy? 

Fan.  To  my  sister*s  coaniber,  sir.  [^Exit. 

Sier,  Ah,  LoTewell!  What!  always  getting 
my  foolish  girl  yonder  into  a  corner  ? — WeB 
— wdl— let  us  but  once  see  her  eldest  sister 
&it  mamed  to  sir  John  MeWil,*  we*ll  soon 
provide  a  good  husband  for  Fanny,  I  warrant 
•you. 

Loife.  Would  to  heaven,  sir,  you  would 
provide  ber  one  of  my  recommendation ! 

Ster.  Yourself!  eh,  I^vewell? 

Looe.  With  your  pleasure,  sir. 

Sier.  Mighty  well! 

Love.  And  I  flatter  myself,  that  such  a  pro-- 
posal  would  not  be  vecy  disagreeable  to  miss 
Fanny. 

.Sier.  Better  aod  belter! 
LoQe.  And  if  I  could  but  obtain  your  con- 
Mfit,  sir— 

Ster.  What!  You  marry  Fanny  ?^no — no 
—that  will  never  do,  Lovewell You're  a 

rd  boy,  to  be  sure^I  have  a  great  value 
you— b«t  caoH  think  of  you  for  a  son-in- 
bw.>-Tbere*s  no  stuff  in  the  case:  no  money, 
Lofewell!  . 

Loae,  My  pretensions  to  fortune,  indeed, 
are  b«t  moderate;  but  though  not  equal  to 
iplendour,  suflicient  to  keep  us  above  distress. 
^Add  io^  vfhich,  that  I  hope  by  diligence  to 
•■creaae  it— and  have  love,  honour — 
^  Ster.  But  not  the  stuff,  LoveweU!— Add  one 
IStlle  round  0  to  the  sum  total  of  your  fortune, 
and  that  will  be  the  finest  thing  you  can  say 
to  me.-«Toii  know  I've  a  regard  for  you — 
wotW  do  any  thing  to  serve  you — any  thing 
OB  the  footing  of  friendship ~but — 
^^ow.  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your 
jricndsbip,  sir,  be  assured  that  th<>re  is  no 
iDitance  in  which  I  should  rate  your  friendship 
«•  highly.  ^  ^ 

^r.  Pshaw!  pshaw!  that's  another  thing, 
yoB  know. — Where  money  or  interest  is  con- 
^''Bcd,  friendship  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
.  £o9e.  Bat  where  the  happiness  of  a  aaughter 
^  at  stake,  you  would  not  scruple,  sure,  to 
**<jnfice  a  httle  to  her  inclinations. 

^jcr.  Inclinations!  why  you  would  not  per- 
•JMe  roe  that  the  girl  is  in  love  with  you — 
^  LoveweU?       ^  ^ 

XiO«e.  I  cannot  absolutely  answer  for  miss 
nnny,  tir;  but  am  sure  that  the  chief  happi- 
^  or  misery  of  my  life  depends  entirely 

j^**^*  Why,  inded,  novw  if  your  kinsman, 
y*d  Oglehy,  would  come  down  handsomely 
^  ywi-bttt  that's  impossible— No,  no— 'twill 
never  do— I  must  bear  no  more  of  this— Come, 
*^Tewell,  promise  me  that  I  shall  hear 
of  this. 

[ffesiUtling'}  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  should 
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not  be  able  to  keep  my  word  with  you,  if 
did  promise  you. 

Ster.  Why,  you  would  not  offer  to  marry 
her  without  my  consent !  would  you,  Love- 
well? 

Lotfe.  Marry  her,  sir!  [Con/used. 

Ster.  Ay,  marry  her,  sir! — I  know  very 
well,  that  a  warm  speech  or  two  from  such 
a  dangerous  young  spark  as  you  are  would 
go  much  further  towards  persuading  a  silly 
girl  to  do  what  she  has  more  than  a  month  s 
mind  to  do,  than  twenty  grave  lectures  from 
fathers  or  mothers,  or  undes  or  aunts,  to  pre- 
vent her.  But  you  would  not,  sure,  be  such 
a  base  fellow,  such  a  treacherous  young 
rogue,  as  to  seduce  my  daughter's  affections, 
and  destroy  the  peace  of  my  family  in  that 
manned — I  must  insist  on  it ,  th^t  you  give 
me  your  word  not  to  marry  her  without  my 
consent. 

Lo4fe.  Sir— I — I— as  to  that— I— I  beg,  sir — 
Pray,  sir,  excuse  me  on  this  subject  at  present 
Ster,  Promise  then,  that  you  will  carry  this 
matter  no  further  without  my  aj»probation. 

Love.  You  may  •  depend  on  it,  sir,  that  it 
shall  go  no  further. 

Ster.  Well— well— that's  enough -^-Fll  take 
care  of  the  rest,  I  warrant  you. — Come,  come, 
let's  have  done  with  this  nonsense !  —  What's 
doing  in  town? — Any  news  upon  'Change? 
Love.  Nothing  material. 
Ster.  Have  you  seen  the  currants,  the  soap, 
and  Madeira  safe  in  the  warehouse?  Have  you 
compared  the  goods  with  the  invoice  ,and  bilb 
of  lading,  and  are  they  all  right? 
Love.  They  are,  sir. 
Sier.  And  how  are  slocks? 
Love.  Fell  one  and  a,  half  this  morning. 
Ster.  Well,  well — some  good  news  from 
America,  and  they'll  be  up  again.  —  But  how 
are  lord  Oglehy  and  sir  John  Melvii? — when 
are  we  to  expect  them  ? 

Love.  Very  soon,  sir.  I  came  on  purpose 
to  bring  you  their  commands.  Here  are  let- 
ters from  both  of  them.        [Giving  Letters. 

Ster.  Let  me  see — let  me  see — 'Slife,  how 
his  lordship's  letter  is  perfumed! — It  takes  my 
breath  away.  [Opening  if]  And  French  pa- 
per loo ! — with  a  slippery  glo^s  on  it  that  dazzles 
one's  eyes, — My  dear  mr.  Sterling^[Read- 
ing^ — Mercy  on  me!  his  lordship  writes  a 
worse  hand  than  a  boy  at  his  exercise.  —  But 
how's  this?— Eh!— f^'/fe  jou  to-night^Law-^ 
ycrs  to-morrow  morning. — To-night! — that's 
sudden,  indeed — Where's  ray  sister  Heidel- 
berg? She  should  know  of  this  immediately. 
—Here,  John!  Harry!  Thomas!  [CaUing  the 
Servants!  Harkye,  Lovewell! 
Love.  Sir. 

Ster.  Mind  now,  how  I'll  entertain  his'  lord- 
ship and  sir  John — We'll  show  your  fellovvs 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town  how  we  live  in 
the  city— They  shall  eat  gold— and  drink  gold 
— and  lie  in  gold. — Here,  cook!  butler!  [Call- 
ing'\A  What  signifies  your  birth,  and  educa- 
tion, and  titles! — Money,  money!  —  that's  the 
stuff  that  makes  the  ^eat  man  in  this  country. 
^40ve.  Very  true,  sir, 

Ster,  Tni«,  sir! — Why  then  have  done  with 
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smess.  —  Where  are  these  fellows? — John! 
Thomas  !~[Ca////7^]  Get  an  estate,  and  a  wife 
will  follow  of  course — Ah !  Lovewell !  an  En- 
glish merchant  is  the  most  respectable  character 
m  the  universe. — ^Slife,  man,  a  rich  English 
merchant  may  make  himself  a  match  for  the 
daughter  of  a  nabob.— Where  are  all  my  ras- 
cals?— Here,  William! —         [Exit,  calling. 

Love.  So — as  I  suspected. — Quite  averse  to 
the  match,  and  likely  to  receive  the  news  of 
it  with  great  displeasure. — What's  best  to  be 
done?~-Let  me  a:ee  —  Suppose  I  get  sir  John 
Melvil  to  interest  himself  in  this  affair.  He 
may  mention  it  to  lord  Ogleby  with  a  better 
grace  than  I  can,  and  more  probably  prevail 
on  him  to  interfere  in  it.  1  can  open  my 
mind  also  more  freely  to  sir  John.  He  told 
me,  when  I  left  iiim  ' in  town,  that  4e  had 
something  of  consequence  to  communicate, 
and  that  I  could  be  of  use  to  him.  I  am  glad 
of  it:  for  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  me, 
and  the  service  I  may  do  hirh  will  ensure  me 
bis  good  ofliccs. — Poor  Fanny !  it  hurts  me  to 
see  her  so  uneasy,  and  her  making  a  mystery 
of  the  cause  adds  to  my  anxiety.— Something 
must  be  done  upon  her  account;  for,  at  aU 
events,  her  solicitude  shall  be  removed. 

ScETis  II. — Miss  Sterling's  Dressing-room. 

Miss  Sterling  and  Fanny  discovered, 

MissS.  O,  my  dear  sister,  say  no  more! — 
This  is  downright  hypocrisy. — You  shall  never 
convince  roe  that  you  don  t  envy  me  beyond 
measure. — Well,  aDer  all,  it  is  extremely  na- 
tural— It  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  you. 

l^an.  Indeed,  sister,  you  have  no  cause. 

Miss  S,  And  you  really  pretend  not  to  envy 
me? 

J*'an,  Not  in  the  least. 

MissS*  And  you  don't  in  the  least  wish 
that  you  was  just  in  my  situation? 

Fan.  No,  indeed  I  don't    Why  should  I? 

MissS.  Why  should  you?  What!  on  the 
brink  of  marriage,  fortune,  title  —  But  I  had 
forgot— There's  that  dear  sweet  creature,  Mr. 
Lovewell,  in  the  case. — You  would  not  break 
your  faith  with  your  truelove  now  for  the 
world,  I  warrant  .you, 

Fan,  Mr.  Lovewell! — always  Mr. Lovewell! 
—Lord,  what  signifies  Mr.  Lovewell,  sister? 

MissS.  Pretty  peevish  soul!  — O,  my  dear, 
^rave,  romantic  sister! — a  perfect  philosopher 
in  netticoats!  Love  and  a  cottage! — eh,  Fanny 
— Ah,  give  me  indifference  ano^a  coach  and 
six! 

Fan,  And  why  not  a  coach  and  six  with- 
out the  indifference? — But  pray  when  is  this 
happy  marriage  of  yours  to  be  celebrated  ?  I 
long  to  give  you  joy, 

MissS,  In 
aclly— Oh, 

her  a  little :  \  Aside'\  I  know  you  have  a  pretty 
taste.  Pray  give  me  your  opinion  of  my  jew- 
els. How  do  you  like  the  style  of  this  es- 
clavage?  \Sho0fing  Jewels. 

Fan,  Extremely  handsome  indeed,  and  well 
fancied. 

MissS.  What  d'ye  think  of  these  bracelets? 
I  shall  have  a  miniature  of  my  father  set 
round  with  diamonds  to  one,  and  sir  John's  to 
*****  other. — ^And  this  paiv  of  ear-rings  1— set 


a  day  or  two-^I  cannot  tell  ex- 
my  dear  sister! — I  must  mortify 


transparent! — Here,  the  tops,  yoa.see,  vill 
take  off,  to  wear  in  a  morning,  or  in  an  un- 
dress—bow d^ye  Ijke  them  ?   \Shom  Jewels, 

Fan,  Very  much,  I  assure  you— Bless  me, 
sister,  you  have  a  prodigious  quantity  of  jew- 
els— you'll  be  the  very  queen  of  diamonds. 

MissS.  Ha,  ba,  ha !  very  well,  my  dear!«^ 
I  shall  be  as  fine  as  a  little  queen  indeed.— I 
have  a  bouquet  to  come  home  to-morrow— 
mad^  up  of  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  eme- 
ralds, and  topazes,  and  amethysts — ^jewels  of 
all  colours,  green,  red,  blue,  yellow,  intermix- 
ed— the  prettiest  thing  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life! — The  jeweller  says  I  shall  set  out  witk 
as  many  diamonds  as  any  body  in  town,  ex- 
cept lady  Brilliant,  and  Polly  What-d'ye-caU- 
it,  lord  Squander's  kept  mistress. 

Fan,  But  what  are  your  wedding-clotbes, 
sister? 

MissS.  O,  white  and  silver,  to  be  sure,  job 
know.  —  I  bought  them  at  sir  Joseph  Lute- 
string's, and  sat  above  an  bo|ir  in  the  parlour 
behind  the  shop,  consulting  lady  Lutestring 
about  gold  and  silver  stufis,  on  purpose  to 
mortify  her. 

Fan.  Fie,  sister!  how  could  you  he  so  abom- 
inably provokinff? 

Miss  S.  Oh,  i  have  no  patience  with  tbe 
pride  of  your  city-knights'  ladies.  —  Did  jqu 
ever  observe  the  airs  ot  lady  Lutestring,  dress- 
ed in  the  richest  brocade  out  of  her  husband's 
shop,  playing  crown  whist  at  HaberdasfacrV 
hall— whilst  the  civil  smirking  sir  Joseph,  wiik 
a  snug  wig  trimmed  round  his  broad  face  as 
close  as  a  new  cut  yew  hedge,  and  his  shoes 
so  black  that  they  shine  again,  stands  all  day 
in  his  shop,  fastened  to  his  counter  like  a  bad 
shilling  ? 

Fan.  Indeed,  indeed,  sister,  this  is  too  muck 
— If  you  talk  at  this  rate,  you  will  be  abso- 
lutely a  bye-word  in  the  city — You  must  ne- 
ver venture  on  tbe  inside  orFempie-bar  agaifr 

MissS,  Never  do  I  desire  it — never,  nj 
dear  Fanny,  I  promise  you.  Oh,  how  I  loi^ 
to  be  transported  to  the  dear  regions  of  Gro>- 
venor-square — far — far  from  tbe  dull  districts 
of  Aldersgate,  Cheap,  Candlewick,  and  Far- 
ringdon  VVithout  and  Within!  —  mj  heart 
goes  pit-a-pat  at  the  very  idea  of  being  in-' 
troduced  at  court!  —  gilt  chariot! — pieballcd 
horses! — laced  liveries!-— and  then  the  whispers 
buzzing  round  the  circle — **  Who  is  thatyottoj 
lady?  Who  is  she?"— "Lady  Melvil,  ma'am!' 
— Lady  Melvil!  My  ears  tingle  at  the  sound. 
— And  then  at  dinner,  instead  of  my 
perpetually  asking — **  Any  news  upon  Qiang^ 
—  to  cry,  "Well,  sir  John!  any  tCag 
new  from  Arthur's?"  —  or,  to  say  to  lOflfC 
other  woman  of  quality,  "  VVas  your  ladyship 
at  tlie  duchess  of  Rubber's  last  night ?—p>^ 
you  call  in  at  lady  Thunder's? — In  the  im- 
mensity of  crowd  I  swear  I  did  not  see  you 
— -"Scarce  a  soul  at  the  opera  last  Satuxdaj— 
Shall  I  see  you  at  Carlisle-house  next  Than- 
day?"  — Ob,  the  dear  beau  inonde!  I  ™ 
bom  to  move  in  the  sphere  of  the  great  worid. 

Fan.  And  so  in  the  midst  of  aS  this  hap- 
piness you  have  no  compaasion  for  me— 
pity  for  us  poor  mortals  in  common  life. 

MissS,  [Affectedly]  You?— You're  ahow 
pity. — You  would  not  change  cpndilions  vilfc 
me.— You're  of^i^eiHiWaUHd^Qn  love,  Jo« 
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Imew.^Naj,  for  tbat  matter,  if  Mr.  Lot^well 
and  you  come  together,  as  I  doubt  not  you 
vill,  you  Mrill  I!?e  i^erj  comfortably,  I  dare 
say. — He  urill  mind  4iia  business— vou  11  employ 
yourself  in  the  delightful  care  of  your  family 
— and  once  in  a  season,  perhaps,  you*il  sit 
together  in  a  front  box  at  a  benefit  play,  as 
ire  used  to  do  at  'our  daocSng-master^s,  you 
know — and  perhaps  I  may  meet  you  in  the 
sBBimer,  with  some  other  ciliiens  at  Tun- 
kidgc.  For  my  part,  I  shall  ahvays  enter- 
tain a  proper  regard  for  my  relations.  ^  You 
sha*nt  want  ray  countenance,  I  assure  you. 
Fan.  Oh,  youVe'too  kind,  sister! 

Enter  Mrs.  Heidelberg. 
Mrs.H.  [Ai  entering}  Here  this  eretiing! 
— I  vow  ana  pert  est  ^)  we  shall  scarce  have  time 
to  provide  for   them  —  Oh,  my  dear!  [To 
Miss  Sterling]  I  am  glad  to  see  youVe  not 

Suite  in  a  dishabille.  Lord  Ogleby.  and  Sir 
ohn  MeKil  will  be  here  to-night. 
MitsS,  To-night,  ma*am? 
Mrs^Jf.  Yes,  my  dear,  to-night.  —  Oh,  put 
on  a  smarter  cap,  and  change  those  ordinary 
TvfBesl — Lord,  1  have  such  a  deal  to  do,  I 
shall  scarce  have  time  to  ^Hp  on  my  Italian 
lutestring. — ^Where  is  this  dawdle  of  a  house- 
keeper? 

Enter  Trusty. 

Ob,  here.  Trusty!  do  you  know  that  people 
of-qualaly  are  especled  here  this  evening? 
Trus,  Yes,  ma  am. 

Mrs.M.  VVell — Do  you  be  sure  now  that 
every  thing  is  done  in  the  most  genteelesC 
manner — and  to  the  honour  of  the  iamily. 

Trus-  Yes,  ma^am. 

Mrs.  H.  Well — but  mind  what  I  say  to  you. 
Trus.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.H.  His  lordship  is  to  lie  in  the  chintz 
bedchamber — d'ye  hear? — and  sir  John  in  the 
blue  damask  room  —  his  lordship*s  valet-de- 
chamb  in  the  opposite — * 

Trus.  But  Mr.  Love  well  is  come  down— 
and  you  know  that's  his  room,  ma'am. 

Mjs.H.  Well — well— Mr.  Lovewell  may 
make  sfaiA— or  get  a  bed  at  the  George.— But 
harkye.  Trusty! 

Trus.  Ma'am ! 

Mrs.  H.  Get  the  great  dining-room  in  order 
as  aooD  as  possable.  Unpaper  the  curtains, 
take  the  kivers  olf  the  couch  and  the  chairs, 
and,  do  you  hear — take  the  chinai  dolls  out  of 
ny  closet,  and  put  them  on  the  mantlepiece 
immediately — 

Trus.  Yes,  ma'am.  \Going. 

Mrs.H.  And  mind,  as  soon  as  his  lordship 
comes  in,  he  sure  you  set  all  their  heads  a 
noAing. 

Trtu.  Yes,  ma'am. 

MD-S.H.  Be  gone,  then!  fly,  this  instant!— 
W^hcre's  my  brother  Sterling? 

Trus.  Talking  to  the  butler,  ma'am. 

Mrs.H.  Very  well.  [Exit  Trust/]  Miss 
Fanny^  I  pertest  I  did  not  see  you  before— 
Lord,  child,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 

Fan.  With  me!  Nothing,  ma'am. 

Mrs.H.  Bless  me!  Why  your  face  is  as 
pale,  and  black,  and  yellow— of  fifty  colours, 
1  TOW  and  pertest — And  then  you  have  drest 

0  A  Watering-plaM,      •)  Protest      5)  Cotctb* 


yourself  as  Ibose  and  as  big — I  declare  there 
IS  not  such  a  thing  to 'be  seen  now,  as  a 
young  woman  with  a  fine  waist — ^You  all  make 
yourselves  as  round  as  Mrs.  Deputy  Barter. 
Go,  child! — You  know  the  qualaty  will  he 
here  by-and-by.  Go,  and  make  yourself  a 
little  more  fit  to  be  seen.  \Exit  F'anny'y  She 
is  gone  away  in  tears — absolutely  crymg,  I 
vow  and  pertest.  —  This  ridicalous  love!  we 
must  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  makes  a  perfect  na- 
taral  of  the  girl. 
MissS'  Poor  soul!  she  can't  help  it. 

[Jf/ectedfy. 

Mrs.H,  VVell,  my  dear!  Now  1  shall  have 
an  opportoonity  of  convincing  you  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  what  you  was  telling  me  concern- 
ing sir  John  Melvil's  behaviour  to  you. 

Miss  S.  Oh,  it  gives  me  no  manner  of  unea- 
siness. But  indeed,  ma'am,  I  cannot  be  per- 
suaded but  that  sir  John  is  an  extremely  cold 
lover.  Such  distant  civility,  grave  looks,  and 
lukewarm  professions  of  esteem  for  me  and 
the  whole  family!  I  have  heard  of  flames  and 
darts,  but  sir  John's  is  a  passion  of  mere  ice 
and  snow. 

Mrs.H  Oh  fie,  my  dear!  I  am  perfectly 
ashamed  of  you.  That's  so  like  the  notions 
of  your  poor  sister!  What  you  complain  of 
as  coldness  and  indiHarence,  is  nothing  but 
the  extreme  gentilaty  of  his  address,  an  exact 
pictur  of  the  manners  of  qualaty. 

MissS,  O,  he  is  the  very  mirror  of  com- 
plaisance! full  of  formal  bows  and  set  speech- 
es!—  I  declare,  if  there  was  any  violent  pas- 
sion on  my  side,  I  should  he  quite  jealous  of 
him. 

Mrs.H  Jealous! — I  say,  jealous,  indeed — 
Jealous  of  who,  pray  ? 

Miss.S.  My  sister  Fanny.  She  seems  a 
much  greater  favourite  than  I  am ;  and  he  pays 
her  infinitely  more  attention,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs,H  Lord!  d'ye  think  a  man  of  fashion, 
as  he  is,  cannot  distinguish  between  the  gen- 
teel and  the  vulgar  part  of  the  family?  —  Be- 
tween you  and  your  sister,  for  instance — or 
me  and  my  brother?-^ Be  advised  by  me, 
child!  It  is  all  puliteness  and  goodbreeding. 
Nobody  knows  the  qualaty  better  than  I  do. 

MissS  In  my  mind  the  old  lord,  bis  uncle, 
has  ten  times  more  gallantry  about  him  than 
sir  John.  He  is  full  of  attentions  to  the  ladies, 
and  smiles,  and  grins,  and  leers,  and  ogles, 
and  fills  every  wrinkle  of  his  old  wiaen  face 
with  comical  expressions  of  tenderness.  I 
think  he  would  make  an  admirable  sweetheart. 

Enter  Sterling. 

Ster.  [At  entering]  No  fish?— -Why  the 
pood  was  dragged  but  yesterday  morning — 
There's  carp  and  tench  in  the  boat. — Pox  on't, 
if  that  dog  Lovewell  had  any  thought,  he 
would  have  brought  down  a  turbot,  or  some 
of  the  land-carriage  mackreli. 

Mrs.  H  Lord,  brother,  I  am  afraid  his  lord- 
ship and  sir  John  will  not  arrive  while  it  is 
light. 

Ster.  I  warrant  you. — But  pray,  sister  Hei- 
delberg, let  the  turtle  he  dressed  to-morrow, 
and  some  venison— and  let  the  gardener  cut 
some  pine-apples — and  get  out  some  ice. — FU 
answer  for  wine,  I  warrant  tou— I'll  swe  them 
such  a  glass  of  chaiii|il^idv&^y^;|^(W  drank 
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in  their  lives — no,  not  at  a  duke^j  table, 

Mrs,  H,  Pray  now,  brother,  inind  how  you 
behave.  I  am  always  in  a  fright  about  you 
with  people  of  qualaty.  Take  care  that  you 
don^t  fall  asleep  directly  aAer  supper,  as  you 
commonly  do.  Take  a  good  cleal  of  snuff; 
and  that  will  keep  you  awake  —  And  don't 
burst  out  with  your  horrible  loud  horse-laughs. 
It  is  monstrous  wulgar. 

Ster,  Never  fear,  sister!  —  Who  have  he 
here? 

Mrs.H,  It  is  Mons.  Cantoon,  the  Swish 
gentleman  that  lives  with  his  lordship,  I  vow 
and  pertest. 

Enter  Canton. 

Ster.  Ah,  mounseer!  your  servant  —  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  mounseer. 
'  Can,    Mosh   oblige  to  Mons,  Sterling.—* 
]Vla*am,  I  am  your— Matcmoiselle,  I  am  your. 

\Boi»ing  round, 

Mrs,  H,  Your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Cantoon ! 

Can,  Kiss  vour  hand,  matam  I 

Ster,  Well,  mounseer! — and  what  news  of 

Jrour  good  family  ?-^when  are  we  to  see  his 
ordship  and  sir  John? 

Can,  Mons.  Sterling !  milor  Ogleby  and  sir 
Jean  MeNil  will  be  here  in  one  quarter  hour. 
Ster,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
Mrs,  H,  O,  I  am  perdigious  glad  to  hear  it 
Being  so  late,  I  was  afeard  of  some  accident 
— "Will  you  please  to  have  any  thing,  Mr. 
Cantoon,  after  your  journey  ?  • 
Ctui,  No,  tank  you,  ma*am. 
Mrs  H,  Shall  I  go  and  show  you  the  apart- 
ments, sir? 

Can,  You  do  me  great  honeur,  ma*am. 
Mrs,H,  Come  then! — come,  my  dear. 

{To  Miss  Sterling.  Exeunt 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — An  Anti-chamber  to  Lord  Ogle- 
Bi's  Jied-chamher,  Table  wilJi  Chocolate, 
and  small  Case  for  Medicines, 

BausH  and  Chambermaid  discovered. 
Brush,  You  shall  stay,  my  dear,  I  insist 
upon  it 

Cham,  Nay  ptay,  sir,  donH  be  so  positive; 
I  cannot  stay  indeed. 

Brush,  lou  shall  drink  one  cup  to  our 
better  acquaintance. 

Cliam,  I  seldom  drinks  chocolate;  and,  if 
I  did,  one  has  no  satisfaction  with  such  ap- 
prehensions about  one  —  if  my  lord  sbourd 
-Wake,  or  the  Swish  gentleman  should  see  one, 
or  madam  Heidelberg  should  ki^ow  of  it,  I 
should  be  frighted  to  death  —  besides ,  I  have 
had  my  tea  already  this  morning— Fra  sure  I 
hear  my  lord.  [In  a  fright. 

Brush,  No,  no,  madam,  don*t  flutter  your- 
fe1f~the  moment  my  lord  wakes  he  rings  his 
bell,  which  I  answer  sooner  or  later,  as  it 
suits  my  convenience. 

Cham,  But  should  he  come  upon  us  with- 
out ringing — 

Brush.  Til  forgive  him  if  he  does— This  hey 
[Takes  a  Flial  out  of  the  Case"]  locks  him 
up  till  I  please  to  let  him  out. 

Cliam.  Law  1  sir,  thafs  potecarv's  stufil 

Brush.  It  is  so — ^but  without  'this  he  can  no 
^ore  get  out  of  bed — ^that  he  can  read  without 


spectacles  —  \Sipi\  What  with  qualms,  age, 
rheumatism,  and  a  few  surfeits  in  his  youth, 
he  must  have  a  ^reat  deal  of  brushing,  oiling, 
screwing,  and  winding-up,  to  set  him  agoing 
for  the  day. 

Cham.  \Sif»s\  That's  prodigious  indeed — 
\Sips\  My  lord  seems  quite  in  a  decay. 

Brush.  Yes,  he*s  quite  a  spectacle, 
a  mere  corpse,  till  he  is  revivM  and  refreshed 
from  our  little  magazine  here  —  When  .the 
restorative  pills  and  cordial  waters  warm  hia 
stomach,  and  get  into  his  head,  vanity  frisks 
in  his  heart,  and  then  he  sets  up  for  the  lover, 
the  rake,  and  the  fine  gentleman. 

Cham.  \Sips^  Poor  gentleman!  but  should 
the  Swish  gentleman  come  upon  us. 

[Frightened, 

Bruslu  Why  then  the  English  gentleman 
would  be  very  angry.  —  No  foreigner  must 
break  in  upon  my  privacy.  [Sips\  But  I  can 
assure  you  Monsieur  Canton  is  otherwise 
employed — He  is  obliged  to  skim  the  cream  of 
half  a  score  newspapers  for  my  lord^s  break- 
fast— ha,  ha,  ha!  Pray,  madam,  drink  your 
cup  peaceably — My  lord's  chocolate  is  remark- 
ably good ;  he  won't  touch  a  drop,  but  what 
comes  from  Italy. 

Cham,  [Siuping]  Tis  very  fine  Indeed! 
[Sips^  and  charmingly  perfum  d — it  smells  Ibr 
all  the  world  like  our  young  ladies*  dressing- 
boxes. 

Brush.  You  have  an  excellent  taste,  madam; 
and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  a  few 
cakes  for  your  own  drinking;  [Takes  Aem 
out  of  a  iJrawer  in  the  Table']  and  in  return 
I  desire  nothing  but  to  taste  the  perfume  of 
your  lips.  [Kisses  herl  —  A  small  return  of 
favours,  madam,  will  make,  I  hope,  this  couabj 
and  retirement  agreeable  to  us  both.  [He 
bows,  she  courtesies'} — Come,  pra^  sit  down— 
Your  young  ladies  are  fme  girls,  faith ;  [•SiM 
though,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  quite  of  my  old 
lord's  mind  about  them ;  and  were  I  inclined  to 
matrimony,  I  should  lake  the  youngest  [Sips, 

Cham.  Miss  Fanny!  The  most  aaabiest, 
and  the  most  best  natur'd  creter! — 

Brush,  And  the  eldest  a  little  haughty  orso— 

Cham,  More  haughtier  and  prouder  than 
Saturn  himself  —  but  this  I  say  quite  con- 
fidential to  you;  for  one  would  not  hurl  a 
young  lady's  marriage,  you  know.  [S^. 

Brush.  By  no  means;  but  you  cannot  linrt 
it  with  us — we  don't  consider  tempers — we 
want  money,  Mrs.  Nancy.  Give  us  plenty  of 
that  J  we'll  abate  you  a  great  deal  in  other 
particulars,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cham.  Bless  me,  berets  somebody 
rings}  —  Ch,  'tis  my  lord!— Well,  your  ser- 
vant, Mr.  Brush  —  Fll  dean  the  cups  tnjihe 
next  room. 

Brush,  Do  so^but  never  mind  the  beH — 
I  sha*nt  go  this  half  hour.  —  Will  you  diink 
tea  with  me  in  the  afternoon? 

Cham.  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Bnisii  — III 
be  here  to  set  all  things  to  rights — But  1  i 
not  drink  tea  indeed— and  so  your  serra 

J Exit,  (vith  Teaboard.  Bell  rinfs 
ruslt.  Yes,  yes,  I  hear  you.— It  is  impns- 
sible  to  stupify  one's  self  in  the  country  for  a 
week,  without  some  little  flirting  with  the 
Abigails  ;-->this  is  much  ,thc  han4i.pjpi«st 
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in  the  house,  except  the  old  cUiien's  jouoffest 
dao^fater,  and  I  hare  not  time  enough  lo  lay 
a  plan  for  her.  —  [Beil  rings]  O,  my  lord — 

Enter  Canto    with  Newspapers  in  his  Hand. 

Can.  Monsieur  Brush!  —  Maistre  Brush! — 
my  lor  stirra  yet? 

Brush*  He  has  just  nmg  his  beil — I  am 
going  to  him.  [JExiL 

Can*  Depe<Jies  vous  done.  \Puts  on  his 
SpecUtcles]  —  1  wish  de  deveil  liad  all  dese 
ppiers  —  I  forget  as  fast  as  I  read  —  de  Ad- 
▼erlise  put  out  of  my  head  de  Gazette,  de 
CfaroDique,  and  so  dey  .all  go  Tun  apres  Pautre 
— I  must  get  some  nouvelle  for*  my  lor,  or 
hell  be  enragd  contre  moi. — Voyons!  [Reads 
the  Petper]  Here  is  nothing  hut  Anti-^janus 
and  advertise — 

Enter  Maid,  ivil/t  Chocolate  2'hings. 
Vat  you  want,  chil? — 

Maid.  Only  the  chocolate  things,  sir.  - 

Can.  O,  Yer  well— •dat  is  good  girl  —  and 
/ery  prit  too.  \Jbxit  Maid. 

LordO.  [fVithin]  Canton!  he,  he!  — 
\Coughs\  Canton! — 

Can.  Fcome,  my! —  vat  shall  I  do?— I  have 
DO  news— he  will  make  great  tintamarre! — 

LordO.  [Within]  Canton!  i  say,  Canton! 
Where  are  you? 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby,  leaning  on  Brush. 

Can.  Here,  my  lor! — I  ask  pardon,  my  lor, 
I  have  not  finish  de  papiers. — 

Lord  O.  D — n  your  pardon  and  your  papiers 
-^I  want  you  here,  Canton. 

Can.  Den  I  run,  dat  is  all. 
\Shuffles  along.  Lord  Oglebjr  leans  upon 
m  Canton  too,  and  comes  forward. 
^  Lord  O.  You  Swiss  are  the  most  unaccount- 
able mixture — you  have  the  language  and  the 
impertinence  ot  the  Frendi ,  with  the  laziness 
of  Dutchmen. 

-  Can.  Tis  very  true,  my  lor— I  can't  help — 

LordO.  [Cries  out]  O  Diavolo! 

Can.  You  are  not  in  pain,  I  hope,  my  lor? 

Lord  O.  Indeed  hut  1  am,  my  lor.  —  That 
vulgar  fellow,*  Sterling,  with  his  city  politeness, 
would  Ibrce  me  down  his  slope  last  night  to 
see  a  ciay-coloured  ditch,  which  he  calls  a 
canal;  and  what  with  the  dew  and  the  east 
wind,  my  hips  and  shoulders  are  absolutely 
screwed  to  my  body. 

Can.  A  littel  veritable  eau  d'arquibusade  vil 
•et  all  to  right— 

[Lord  Oglebjr  sits  down,  and 
Brush  glides  Chocolate. 

Lord  O.  Where  are  the  palsy  drops.  Brush  ? 

Brwuh.  Here,  my  lord!  \Pours  out. 

lord  O.  Quelles  nouvelles  avex  vous,  Canton  ? 

Can.  A  great  deal  of  4>apier,  but  no  news 
at  all. 

LordO.  VVhat!  nothing  at* all,  you  stupid 
Uow? 

Can.  Oui,  my  lor,  I  have  little  advertise 
here  tiI  give  you  more  plaisir  den  all  de  lies 
aboot  nothing  at  ail.   La  voila ! 

[Puts  on  his  Spectacles, 

Lord  O.  Come,  read  it.  Canton,  with  good 
cnipliaMs,  and  good  discretion. 

Cesn.  I  vil,  my  lor.  [Rettds]  Dere  is  no 


question  but  that  the  cosmetique  rojrale  vi 
utterly  take  awajr  all  heats,  pimps,  f recks, 
Oder  eruptions  of  de  skin,  and  likewise  de 
wrinque  of  old  age,  etc.  etc.  —  A  great  deal 
more,  my  lor. — Be  sure  to  ask  for  de  cos- 
metique  rojrale,  signed  bjr  the  docleur  own 
hand — JDere  is  more  raison  for  dis  caution 
dan  good  men  vil  tink. — Eh  bien,  my  lor. 

Lord  O.  £h  bien ,  Canton !  —  Will  you 
purchase  any? 

Can.  For  you,  my  lor? 

Lord  O.  For  me,  you  old  puppy?  for  what? 

Can.  My  io^l 

Lord  O."^  Do  I  want  cosmetics? 
Can.  My  lor! 

LordO.  Look  in  my  face  —  come,  he  sin- 
cere.— Does  it  want  the  assistance  of  art? 
Can.  [fVith  his  Spectacles']  En  verity  non 
very  smoose  and  brillian^bot  tote  dat 
you  might  take  a  little  by  way  of  prevention. 

Lord  O.  You  thought  like  an  old  fool,  mon- 
sieur, as  you  generally  do.  Try  it  upon  your 
own  face,  Canton,  and  if  it  has  any  elTect, 
the  doctor  cannot  have  a  better  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  nostrum.  —  The  surfeit  water, 
Brush!  [Brush  pours  out]  —  What  do  you 
think.  Brush,  of  this  family  we  are  Agoing  to 
be  connected  with? — Eh! 

Brush.  Very  well  to  marry  in,  my  lord; 
hut  it  would  never  do  to  live  with. 

Lord  O.  You  are  right,  Brush— There  is  no 
washing  the  blaekmoor  white  —  Mr.  Sterling 
will  never  get  rid  of  Blackfriars — always  taste 
of  the  Borachio  —  and  the  poor  woman ,  his 
sister,  is  so  busy,  and  so  notable,  to  make  one 
welcome,  that  I  have  not  yet  got  over  the 
fatigue  of  her  first  reception  ;  it  almost  amount- 
ed to  suflbcation! — I  think  the  daughters  are 
tolerable — Where's  my  cephalic  snulf? 

[Brush  gives  him  a  Box. 
Can,  Dey  tink  so  of  you,  my  lor,  for  dey 
look  at  noting  else,  ma  foi. 

LordO.  Did  they?  Why  I  think  they  did 
lillle  —  Where's  my  glass? — [Brush  puts 
le  on  the  Table]  The  youngest  is  delectable. 


a 

one 


youngest  i 

[Takes  Snuff. 
Can.  O  oui ,  my  lor ,  very  delect  inteed ; 
she  made  doux  yeux  at  you,  my  lor. 

Lord  O.  She  was  particular.  —  The  eldest, 
mj  nephew^s  lady,  will  be  a  most  valuable 
wife;  she  has  all  the  vulgar  spirits  of  her 
father  and  aunt,  happily  blended  with  the 
termagant  qualities  of^her  deceased  mother.— 
Some  peppermint  water,  Brush  —  How  happy 
is  it.  Canton,  for  young  ladies  in  general,  that 
people  of  quality  oveHook  every  thing  in  a 
marriage  contract  but  their  fortune. 

Can.  Cest  bien  heureux,  et  commode  aussi. 
Lord  O.  Brush,  give  me  that  pamphlet  by 
my  bed  side.  —  [Brush  goes  for  it]  Canton, 
do  you  wait  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  let  no- 
body interrupt  me  till  I  call  "you. 

Can.  Mush  ffood  may  do  your  lordship.  [Exit. 
Lord  O.  [To  Brush,  who  brings  the  rant" 
phlet]  And  now.  Brush,  leave  me  a  little  to 
my  studies.  [Exit  Brush] — What  can  I  pos- 
sibly do  among  these  women  here,  with  this 
confounded  rheumatism:  It  is  a  most  grievous 
enemy  to  gallantry  and  address.  [Gets  off 
his  Chair]  He!  courage,  my  lor!  by  heavens, 
Fm  another  creatiq*e,  Ji^<imf  m4%  t4onces  a 


little]  It  will  do. 


these 
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eirls  liaTe  absolutely  inspirM  me— If  tbey  are 
for  a  game  of  romps — Me  Toila  pri^t!  \Sines 
and  dances} — Ohi — thal*s  an  ugly  twiiige — 
but  ii*s  gone. — 1  have  rather  too  much  of  the 
lily  this  morning  in  m^  complexion;  a  faint 


I  give  a  delicate  spirit 


tincture  of  the  rose  will 

to  my  eyes  for  the  day.  ^[Unlocks  a  Dravper 
of  the  Bottom  of  the  Glass,  and  takes  out 
kouge  ;  ivfiile  he  is  painting  himself,  a  knock- 
ing at  the  Door]  Who's  there?  1  wonH  be 
disturbed. 

Can.  [fflthout]  My  lor!  my  lor!  here  is 
monsieur  Sterling,  to  pay  his  deroir  to  you 
this  mom  in  your  chambre. 

Lord  O.  What  a  fellow!  ISoftiy]^!  am 
extremely  honoured  by  Mr.  Sleiling.  —  Why 
don*t  you  see  him  in,  monsieur?  \Ahmd^ — 
I  wish  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  stinking 
canal.  \Softljr.  Door  opens}  Oh,  my  dear 
Mr.  Sterling,  you  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour. 

Enter  Sterling  and  Lovbwrll. 

Ster»  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  your  lordship 
slept  well  last  night  —  I  believe  there  are  no 
better  beds  in  Europe  than  1  have  —  I  spare 
no  pains  to  get  them,  nor  money  to  buy  them. 
— Ifis  majesty,  God  bless  him,  don*t  sleep  upon 
a  better  out  of  his  palace;  and  if  I  had  said 
in  tooy  I  hope  no  treason,  my  lord. 

Lord  O,  Your  beds  are  like  every  thing  else 
about  you  —  incomparable!  —  They  not  only 
make  one  rest  well,  but  give  one  spirits,  Mr. 
Sterling. 

Sten  What  say  you  then,  my  lord,  to 
another  walk  in  the  garden?  You  must  see 
my  water  by  day-light,  and  my  walks,  and 
my  slopes,  and  my  dumps,  and  my  bridge, 
and  my  flowering  trees,  and  my  bed  of  Dutch 
tulios. — Matters  looked  but  dim  last  night,  my 
lord.  I  feel  the  dew  in  my  great  toe— but  I 
would  put  on  a  cut  shoe,  that  I  might  be  able 
to  walk  you  about — I  may  be  laid  up  to-morrow. 

LordO,  1  pray  heaven  you  may!  [Aside, 

Ster.  What  say  you,  my  lord? 

l^rd  O.  I  was  saying,  sir,  that  I  was  in 
hopes  of  seeinff  the  young  ladies  at  breakfast 
Mr.  Sterling,  they  are,  in  my  mind,  the  finest 
tulips  in  this  part  of  the  world,  he,  he,  he! 

Can,  Bravissirao,  my  lor!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ster,  They  shall  meet  your  lordship  in  the 
garden  —  we  won't  lose  our  walk  for  them; 
rll  take  you  a  little  round  before  breakfast, 
and  a  larger  before  dinner,  and  in  the  evening 
Tou  shall  go  the  grand  tour,  as  I  call  it,  ha. 
La,  ha! 

Lord  O.  Not  a  foot  I  hope,  Mr.  Sterling; 
consider  your  gout,  my  good  friend^ you  11 
certainly  oe  laid  by  the  heeb  for  your  polite- 
ness, he,  he,  he! 

•Cm,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  *tis  admirable,  en  yir\\A\ 
[Laughs  very  hetwtiljr. 

Ster,  If  my  young  man  [To  Lovea^eU] 
here  would  but  laugh  at  my  jokes,  which  he 
ought  to  do,  as  mounseer  does  at  yours,  my 
lord,  we  should  be  all  life  and  mirth. 

Lord  O.  What  say  yon.  Canton,  will  you 
taluB  my  kinsman  into  your  tuition?  You  hare 
certainly  the  most  companionable  laugh  I  ever 
met  with,  and  never  out  of  tune. 


Can,  But  when  your  lordship  is  out  of  spirits. 
LordO.  Wall  said.  Canton  .^Bi  * 


Enter  Sm  JoKn  MiLyiL. 
Well,  sir  John,  what  news  from  the  island  of 
love?  Have  you  been  sighing  and  sereaading 
this  morning  r 

Sir  J.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  in 
such  spirits  this  morning. 

Lord  O.  i*m  sorry  to  see  you  so  dull,  sir— 
What  poor  things,  Mr.  Sterling,  tbeie  verj 
young  fellows  are !  They  make  u>ve  with  facet 
as  if  they  were  burying  the  dead  ~  tkonfb 
indeed  a  marriage  sometimes  may  be  jproperir 
called  a  burying  of  the  living — eh,  Mr.  Sterlio^r 
Ster.  Not  if  they  have  enough  to  live  upon, 
my  lord— Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Can.  Dat  is  all  monsieur  Sterling  tink  o£ 
Sir  J,  Pr^ythee,  Lovewell,  come  wilb  ne 
into  the  warden;   I  have  something  of  con- 
sequence tor  you,  and  I  must  comrouDicate  \\ 
directly.  [Apart  to  LoptweB. 

Love.  We'll  go  together.  [Apart']  If  your 
lordshijp  and  Nfr.  Sterling  please,  well  pre- 
pare tbe  ladies  to  attend  you  in  the  gaidei. 
[Exeunt  Sir  John  Meivil  and  Lwt«?ett. 
Ster.  My  girls  are  always  ready;  I  snb 
them  rise  soon,  and  to-bed  earlv;  tlieir  bu- 
bands  shall  have  them  with  good  constitutiosi 
and  good  fortunes,  if  they  have  nothiog  dse, 
ray  lord. 

Lord  O.  Fine  things,  Mr.  Sterling! 
Ster.  Fine  things  indeed,  my  lordl-— All,  nj 
lord,  had  you  not  run  off  your  speed  in  jonr 
youth,  you  had  not  been  so  crippled  in  jov 
age,  my  lord. 
Lord  O,  Very  pleasant,  lie,  he,  he!^ 

[Half  lauihinf. 

Ster.  Here^  mounseer  now,  1  suppose,  it 
pretty  near  your  lordship's  standing;  butbatisf 
little  to  eat,  and  little  to  spend  in  his  ofrn 
country,  he'll  wear  three  of  your  lordiUp 
out — eating  and  drinking  kills  us  all.  • 
Lord  O.  Very  pleasant,  I  protest— What  a 
vulgar  dog!  [Attdt' 
Ctut,  My  lor  so  old  as  me! — He  is  chicfcei 
to  me — and  look  like  a  boy  to  pauvre  ne. 

Ster.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well  said,  mouDseer- 
keep  to  that,  and  youll  live  in  any  coootiT 
of  the  vrorld^Ha,  ha,  ha!— -But,  my  lord,! 
will  wait  upon  you  in  the  garden:  we  liave 
but  a  little  time  to  breakfast  —  Fll  go  for  ■/ 
hat  and  cane,  fetch  a  little  walk  with  yoi| 
my  lord,  and  then  for  the  hot  rolls  and  batter. 

[Exit 

Lord  O.  I  shall  aUend  yea  with  pleasures- 
Hot  rolls  and  butter  in  July!  I  sweat  with  IW 
thoughts  of  it— What  a  strange  beast  it  it'. 
Can.  C'est  un  barbare.  ^ 
Lord  O.  He  is  a  vulgar  dog;  and  '^^^  \ 
was  not  so  much  money  in  the  familyi  whin 
I  can't  do  without,  I  would  leave  him  aad  w 
hot  rolls  and  butter  directly  —  Come  aMSft 
monsieur!  [Exaf^ 

SciNK  K-^lThe  Ganiett. 
Enter  Si&  J6hk  MsiyiL  md  Loviwin. 
Love.  In  my  room  this  morning?  ImpossiUei 
Sir  J  Before  five  this  moraingyl  promiseyoB* 
Love.  On  what  occasion?  .  . 

Sir  J.  I  was  so  anxious  to  disclose  "■/  "•^ 
that  I  could  not  sleep  in  my 


 mj  nephew,  to  play  hia  part 


But  here  comes 


to  you,  ^  -L^^ 

but  I  found  that  you  could  not  shep  neilbcf^ 
Tbe  bird  was  flown,  .anil Mtf^fi^  ^"i 


SCBNB  Z] 

Love,  Pooh!  pr*ytliee!  ridiculoiu! 

Sir  J,  Come  dow^  which  was  it?  Miss 
Sterling**  maid?  a  pretty  little  rogue!  or  miss 
Fanny^s  Abigail?  a  sweet  soul  too— or — 

Love.  Nay,  nay,  lea?e  trifliag,  and  tell  me 
your  business. 

Sir  J,  Well,  but  where  was  you,  LoTewell? 

Love.  Walking  —  writing  —  what  signifies 
where  I  was? 

Sir  J.  Walking !  yes,  I  dare  say.  It  rained 
as  hard  as  it  could  pour.  Sweet,  refreshing 
showers  to  walk  in!  No,  no,  Lovewell.  Now 
would  I  ^ive  twenty  pounds  to  know  which 
of  the  maids— 

Love.  But  your  business!  your  business, 
sir  John! 

Sir  J.  Let  me  a  little  into  the  secrets  of  the 
family. 

Love.  Pshaw! 

•$*<>*  J.  Poor  Lovewell!  he  canH  bear  it, 
see.  \Aside'\  She  charged  you  not  to  kiss  and 
tell,  eh,  Lovewell? — However,  though  you  will 
not  honour  me  with  your  confidence.  Til  ven- 
ture to  trust  you  with  mine.  —  What  do  you 
think  of  Miss  Sterling  ? 

Love,  What  do  1  think  of  IVIiss  Sterling? 

Sir  J.  Ay,  what  do  ^ou  think  of  her? 

Love,  An  odd  Question !— but  I  think  her 
smart,  lively  girl,  lull  of  mirth  and  sprighlliness. 

Sir  J,  All  mischief  and  malice,  I  doubt. 
•  Love.  How? 

Sir  J,  But  her  person  —  what  d'ye  think 
of  that.? 

Love,  Pretty  and  agreeable. 

Sir  J*  A  little  grisette  thing.  ^ 

Love,  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Sir  J,  ni  tell  jou.  You  must  know,  Lo>^- 
well,  that  notwithstanding  all  appearances — 
\A  loud  laugh  heard  tvithoui]  vVe  are  inter- 
rupted— When  they  are  gone.  Til  explain. 
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JEnter  hoKD  Oglzby,  Sterling,  Mrs.  Heidel 
BCRG,  Miss  Sterling,  Famny,  a/icf  Canton. 

Lord  O,  Great  improvements^)  indeed,  Mr. 
Sterling!  wonderful  improvements!  The  four 
seasons  in  lead,  the  flying  Mercury,  and  the 
hason  with  Neptune  in  the  middle,  are  in  the 
very  extreme  of  fine  taste.  You  have  as  many 
rich  figures  as  the  man  at  Hyde-park  corner. 

Sier,  The  chief  pleasure  of  a  country  house 
b  to  make  improvements,  you  know,  my  lord. 
I  spare  no  expense,  not  L — This  is  quite 
anoiher-gucss  sort  of  a  place  than  it  was  when 
I  first  took  it,  my  lord.  We  were  surrounded 
with  trees.  I  cut  down  above  dfiy  to  make 
the  lawn  before  the  house,  and  let  in  the  wind 
and  the  sun — smack  smooth  —  as  you  see.^ 
Then  I  made  a  green^house  out  of  the  old 
laundry,  and  turned  the  brew-house  into  a 
pinery. — The  high  octagon  summerhouse,  you 
see  yonder,  is  raised  on  the  mast  of  a  snip, 
giTen  me  by  an  East  India  captain,  who  has 

j)  Erety  citizen  that  can  acquiro  an  tndep«ndencj»  retires 
to  liiJ  box  at  Uacknej,  llammersniiih,  or  lome  other 
Tillage  on  the  high  road  -nrithin  a  league  of  London: 
and  there  he  encloaea  about  So  or  60  ;f  ardt  of  ground 
1>efore  his  dpor  into  what  he  calU  his  garden »  pro- 
ceeding In  dig  little  cauala,  plant  small  woods,  erect 
sammer-hoHse*  >  and  make  other  imprnvements,  till, 
hf  the  help  of  ■  statue  or  two»  he  has  filled  the  whole 
of  his  ground,  and  has  hardlj  aaj  room  to  stir  about 
to  iahe  the  dust  comfortably,  and  get  a  good  yiew  of 
the  stage«^oaches ,  which  in  his  opinion  greallj  tend 
te  cnliren  liis  r«lir«n«Dt. 


turned  many  a  thousand  of  my  money.  It 
commands  the  whole  road.  All  the  coaches, 
and  chariots,  and  chaises,  pass  and  repass 
under  your  eye.  Til  mount  you  up  there  in 
the  afternoon,  my  lord. 

LordO,  NOf  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sterling. 

S/er.  *Tis  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  world 
to  take  a  pipe  and  a  bottle,  and  so  you  shall 
say,  my  lora. 

Lord  O,  Ay,  or  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  can 
of  flip,  Mr.  Sterling;  for  it  looks  like  a  cabin 
in  the  air.  —  If  flying  chairs  were  in  use,  the 
captain  might  make  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  in 
it  still,  if  he  had  but  a  fair  wind.  ^ 

Can,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs,  If.  My  brotlier^s  a  little  comical  in  his 
ideas,  my  lord!  —  But  yoii*il  excuse  him. — I 
have  a  little  Gothic  dairy,  fitted  up  entirely  in 
my  own  taste. — In  the  evening,  I  shall  hope 
for  the  honour  of  your  lordship^s  company  to 
take  a  dish  of  tea  there ,  or  a  sullabub  warm 
from  the  cow. 

Lord  O,  .1  have  every  moment  a  fresh  op- 
portunity of  admiring  the  elegance  of  Mrs. 
Heidelberg  —  the  very  flower  of  delicacy  and 
cream  of  politeness. 

Mrs,  If.  O,  my  lord!— 

[Leers  at  Lord  Oglebjr. 
LordO.  O,  madam! — 

[Leers  ai  Mrs.  Heidelberg. 
Ster,  How  d'ye  like  these  close  walks,  my 
lord? 

Lord  O,  A  most  excellent  serpentine!  It 
forms  a  perfect  maze,  and  winds  like  a  true- 
lover's  knot. 

S/er.  Ay,  here's  none  of  your  straight  lines 
here — but  all  taste — zigzag — crinkum-crankum 
and  out — right  and  left — to  and  again — 


twisting  and  turning  like  a  worm,  my^lord! 

Lord  O.  Admirably  laid  out  indeed,  Mr. 
Sterling!  one  can  hardly  see  aq  inch  beyond 
one's  nose  any  where  in  these  walks.  —  You 
are  a  most  excellent  economist  of  your  land, 
and  make  a  little  go  a  ereat  way.  —  It  lies 
together  in  as  small  parcels  as  if  it  was  placed 
in  pots  out  at  your  window  in  Gracechurch- 
street. 

Can.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
LordO.  What  d'ye  lau^h  at.  Canton? 
Can.  Ah!  que  cette  similitude  est  droie!  so 
clever  what  you  say,  mi  lor! — 

Lord  O.  You  seem  mightily  engaged,  madam. 
What  are  those  pretty  hands  so  busily  em- 
ployed about?  [To  Fcmny. 

Pan.  Only  making  up  a  nosegay,  my  lord! 
— Will  your  lordship  do  me  the  honour  of 
accepting^ it?  ^  [Presents  it 

LordO.  ni  wear  it  next  my  heart,  madam! 
-I  see  the  young  creature  dotes  on  me !  [\Jside» 
Miss  S^  Lord,  sister!  you've  loaded  his  lord- 
ship with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  big  as  the 
cook,  or  the  nurse,  carries  to  town,  on  a 
Monday  morning,  for  a  beaupot. — Will  your 
lordship  give  me  leave  to  present  you  with 
this  rose  and  a  sprig  of  sweetbriar? 

Lord  O.  The  truest  emblems  of  yourself 
madam!  all  sweetness  and  poignancy. — A  little 
jealous^  poor  soul!  [Aside. 

Sier.  Now,  my  lord,  if  you  please,  Vh  cany 
you  to  see  my  ruins. 

Mrs,  H.  You'll  absolutely  fatigue. his  lord- 
ship with  over  waj^^^  I^^OglC 
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LordO,  Not  at  all,  madam!  WcVe  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  you  know;  in  the  region  of 
'  perpetual  spring,  youth,  and  beauty. 

[Leers  at  the  fVomen, 

Mrs,  H.  Quite  the  man  of  qualaty,  I  tow 
and  pert  est.  [Aside. 

Can*  Take  a  my  arm,  mi  lorj 

\Lnrd  Oglebjr  leans  on  him. 

Ster,  ril  only  show  his  lordship  my  ruins, 
and  the  cascade,  and  the  Chinese  bridge,  and 
then  we*ll  go  in  to  breakfast. 

Lord  O.  Ruins,  did  you  say,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Ster,  Ay,  ruins,  my  lord:  and  they  arc 
,^eckoned  very  fine  ones,  too.  You  -would 
think  them  ready  to  tumble  on  your  head, 
It  has  just  cost  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
to  put  my  ruins  in  thorough  repair.  This 
way,  if  your  lordship  pleases. 

Lord  O,  [Going,  stops']  What  steeple's  that 
we  see  yonder? — the  parish  church,  I  suppose. 

Ster.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  admirable.  It  is  no 
church  at  all,  my  lord!  it  is  a  spire  that  I 
have  built  against  a  tree,  a  field  .or  two  off, 
to  terminate  the  prospect.  One  must  always 
have  a  church,  or  an  obelisk,  or  something  to 
terminate  the  prospect,  you  know.  That's  a 
rule  in  taste,  my  lord! 

Lord  O.  Very  ingenious  indeed!  For  my 
part,  I  desire  no  finer  prospect  than  this  I  see 
before  me.  [Leers  at  the  fTomenl  Simple, 
yet  varied;  bounded,  yet  extensive. — Getaway, 
'  Canton!  [Pushes  Canton  awaj^^~  1  want  no 
assistance — Fll  walk  with  the  ladies. 

Ster.  This  way,  my  lord! 

Lord  O,  Lead  on ,  sir!  —  We  young  folks 
here  will  follow  you.  —  Madam!  —  Miss  Ster- 
ling!— Miss  Fanny!  I  attend  you. 

[Exit  after  Sterling,  gallanting  the  Ladies. 
■  Can.  [Kollofving]  He  is  cock  o*de  game, 
ma  foi!  [Kvit. 

Sir  J.  Harkye,  Lovewell,  you  must  not  go — 
at  length,  thank  heaven!  I  have  an  opportunit] 
to  unbosom. — I  know  you  are  faithtui.  Love- 
well,  and  flatter  myself  you  would  rejoice  to 
serve  me. 

-  Loi^.  Be  assured  you  may  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  •/.  You  must  know  then,  notwithstanding 
all  appearances,  that  this  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Miss  Sterling  and  me  will  come  to 
nothing. 

Love,  How! 

Sir  J.  It  will  be  no  match,  Lovewell. 
•Love.  No  match? 
Sir  J.  No. 

You  amaze  me.    What  should  pre- 


Love. 
vent  it? 
Sir  J. 
Love. 
Sir  J. 


I  never  supposed 
devoted  to  her  from 
ht  you   always  con- 
rather 


You!  W^herefore? 
I  don't  like  her. 
Love.  \ery  plain  indeed! 
that  you  were  eitremely 
inclination,   but  thotigni 
sidered  it  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
than  affection. 

Sir  J.  Very  true.  I  came  into  the  family 
without  any  impressions  on  my  mind  —  with 
an  unimpassioned  indifference,  ready  to  receive 
one  woman  as  soon  as  another.  I  looked 
upon  love,  serious  sober  love,  as  a  chimera, 
and  marriage  as  a  thing  of  course ,  as  you 
know  most  people  do.  But  I,  who  was  lately 


its  sincerest  votaries.  —  In  short,  my  defection 
from  Miss  Sterling  proceeds  from  tne  violence 
of  my  attachment  to  another. 

Love.  Another!  So,  so!  here  will  be  fine 
worL    And  pray  who  is  she? 

^r  J.  Who  is  she!  who  can  she  be  bat 
Fanny — the  tender,  amiable,  engaging  Fanny? 

Love.  Fanny!  What  Fanny? 

Sir  J.  Fanny  Sterling.  Her  sister — Is  not 
she  an  angel,  Lovewell? 

Love.  Her  sister?  Confusion!  —  You  most 
not  think  of  it,  sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Not  think  of  it?  I  qan  think  of  nothing 
else.  Nay,  tell  me,  Lovewell,  was  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  indulged  in  a  perpetual  inter- 
course with  two  such  objets  as  Fanny  and 
her  sister,  and  not  find  my  heart  led  by  in- 
sensible attraction  towards  her?  —  You  seem 
confounded — W^hjr  don't  you  answer  me? 

Love.  Indeed,  sir  John,  this  event  gives  me 
infinite  concern.  Why  did  not  you  break 
this  affair  to  the  family  before? 

Sir  J.  Under  such  embarrassed  circarasbnco 
as  I  have  been ,  can  you  wonder  at  ny  ir- 
resolution or  perplexity?  Nothing  but  des- 
pair, the  fear  of  losing  my  dear  Fanny,  could 
brin^  mc  to  a  declaration  even  now;  and  yet 
I  think  I  know  Mr.  Sterling  so  well,  that 
strange  as  my  proposal'  may  appear,  if  I  can 
make  it  advantageous  to  him  as  a  money 
transaction,  as  I  am  sure  I  can,  be  will  cer- 
tainly come  into  it. 

Love.  But  even  suppose  he  should wbich 
I  very  much  doubt,  1  don't  think  Fanny  ker- 
^If  would  listen  to  your  addresses. 

^ir  J.  You  are  deceived  a  little  in  that 
particular. 

Love.  You'll  find  Tin  in  the. right 

Sir  J,  I  have  some  little  reason  to 
otherwise. 

Love*  You  have  not  declared  your 
to  her  already? 

Sir  J.  Yes,  I  have. 

Love.  Indeed! — And— and — and  how  di^ 
she  receive  it? 

Sir  J.  I  think  it  is  not  very  easy  for  me  ts 
make  my  addresses  to  any  woman,  withoirt 
receiving  some  little  encouragement. 

Love.  Encouragement!  —  aid  she  give  yn> 
any  encouragement? 

Sir  J.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  encoiH 
ragement — but  she  blushed — and  cried — and 
desired  me  not  to  think  of.it  any  more:— 
upon  which  I  pressed  her  hand—- kissed  it--- 
swore  she  was  an  angel—  and  I  conld  see  it 
tickled  her  to  the  soul. 

Love.  And  did  she  express  no  surprise  at 
your  declaration? 

Sir  J.  Why,  faith,  to  say  the  truth,  she 
was  a  little  surprised — and  she  got  avray  frooi 
me  too  before  I  could  thoroughly  expIaiB 
myself.  If  I  should  not  meet  wiUi  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  her,  I  must  get  yon  to 
deliver  a  letter  for  me. 

Love.  I!  — a  letter!  — I  had  rather  have 
nothing — 

Sir  J.  Nay,  you  promised  me  jour  assnl- 
ance — and  I  am  sure  you  caotttf  scruple  la 
make  yourself  useful  on  suck  mk  oecasioo.— 
You  may,   without  suspicion,   acquaint  htf 
bally  of  my  determincuchalTection  (or  her,  tfd 
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Looe,  As  to  ibai,  I --^  your  commands,  you 
know — that  is,  if  she  —  Indeed,  sir  John,  I 
think  you  are  in  the  wrong. 

Sir  J.  Well— weJJ — that's  my  concern — Ha! 
there  she  goes,  by  heaven h  alon^  that  walk 
yonder,  dye  see!   Til  go  to  her  immediately. 

Loffe,   You  are  too  precipitate.  Consider 
what  you  are  doing. 
*      Sir  J.  I  would  not  lose  this  opportunity  for 
the  universe. 

Loi^e,  Nay,  pray  don't  go!  Your  violence 
and  eagerness  may  overcome  her  spirits. — 
The  shock  will  he  too  much  for  her. 

[Delains  ?um» 

Sir  J",  Nothing  shall  prevent  me. — Ha !  now 
she  turns  into  another  walk  —  Let  mc  go! 
[^Breaks  from  hi¥n\  1  shall  lose^r.  \Goingj 
turns  betck^  Be  sure  now  to  keep  out  of  the 
way !  If  you  interrupt  us,  I  shall  never  forgive 
you.  [Exit  hastUjr. 

L,OQe»  'Sdeath!  I  ^an't  bear  this.  In  love 
with  my  wife!  acquaint  me  with  his  passion 
for  her!  make  his  addresses  before  my  face!— - 
I  sbaU  break  out  before  my  time. — This  was 
the  meaning  of  Fanny *s  uneasiness.  She  could 
not  encourage  him — I  am  sure  she  could  not 

—  Ha!  they  are  turning  into  the  walk,  and 
cominff  this  way.  Shalf  I  leave  the  place? — 
Leave  nim  to  solicit  my  wife?  I  can't  submit 
to  it  —  They  come  nearer  and  nearer.  —  If  1 
stay,  it  will  look  suspicious — It  may  ]>etray  us, 
and  incense  him. — They  are  here — I  must  go 

—  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  fellow  in  tni 
world!  \ExiL 

Re-enter  Sir  John  MsLyiL  and  Fan  NT. 

J*an»  Leave  me,  sir  John — I  beseech  you, 
leaye  me!  Nay,  why  will  you  persist  to  follow 
me  with  idle  solicitations,  which  are  an  affront 
to  my  character,  and  an  injury  to  your  own 
honour?  ' 

Sir  J.  I  know  your  delicacy,  and  tremble 
to  offend  it:  but  Jet  the  urgency  of  the  oc- 
casion be  my  excuse!  Consider,  madam,  that 
the  future  happiness  of  my  life  depends  on 
my  present  application  to  you!  Consider  that 
this  day  must  determine  my  fate;  and  these 
are  peraaps  the  only  moments  left  me  to  in- 
cline you  to  warrant  my  passion,  and  to  entreat 
you  not  to  oppose  the  proposals  I  mean  to 
open  to  your  father. 

JFan,  For  shame,  for  shame,  sir  John!  Think 
of  your  previous  engagements!  Think  of  your 
own  situation,  and  think  of  mine!  What  have 
you  discovered  in  my  conduct  that  might  en- 
courage you  to  so  bold  a  declaration  r  I  am 
shocked  that  you  should  venture  to  say  so 
much,  and  blush  that  I  should  even  dare  to 
gire  it  a  hearing. — Let  me  be  gone. 

Sir  J.  Nay  sta)r,  madam,  but  one  moment. — 
Your  sensibility  h  too  gre<it.  —  Engagements! 
what  engagements  have  been  pretended  on 
either  side,  more  than  those  of  family  con- 
Tenience?  I  went  on  in  the  trammels  of  a 
matrimonial  negociation,  with  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  your  father  and  lord  Ogleby;  but 
my  lieart  soon  claimed  a  right  to  be  cou- 
snlted.  It  has  devoted  itself  to  you,  and  obliges 
me  to  iplead  earnestly  for  the  same  tender 
interest  in  yours. 

JF*an.  Have  a  care,  sir  John!  do  not  mistake 
a   depraved  will  for  a  virtuous  inclination. 


By  these  common  pretences  of  the  heart  half 
our  sex  are  made  tools,  and  a  greater  pati  of 
yours  despise  them  for  it. 

Sir  J.  Affection,  you  will  allow,  is  involuo- 
lary.  We  cannot  always  direct  it  to  the  ob- 
ject on  which  it  should  fix  —  but  when  it  is 
once  inviolably  attached,  inviolably  as  mine  is 
to  you,  it  often  creates  redprocal  affection. —  . 
When  I  last  urged  you  on  this  subject,  you 
heard  me  with  more  temper,  and  I  hoped 
with  some  compassion. 

Fan»  You  deceived  yourself.  If  I  forbore  to 
exert  a  proper  spirit,  nay  if  I  did  not  even 
express  the  (|uickest  resentment  at  your  be- 
haviour, it  was  only  in  consideration  of  that 
respect  I  wish  to  pay  you  in  honour  to  my 
sister;  and  be  assured,  sir,  woman  as  I  am, 
that  my  vanity  could  reap  no  pleasure  from 
a  triumph  that  must  result  from  the  blackest 
treachery  to  her.  [Going, 
Sir  J,  One  word,  and  I.  have  done.  [Stops 
/*<frj Your  sister,  I  verily  believe,  neither 
entertains  any  real  affection  forme,  or  tender- 
ness for  you.  Your  father,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  is  not  much  concerned  by  means  of 
which  of  his  daughters  the  families  are  united. 
— Now  as  they  cannot,  shall  not  be  connected, 
otherwise  than  by  my  union  with  you,  why 
will  you,  from  a  false  delicacy,  oppose  a 
measure  so  conducive  to  my  happiness,  and, 
I  hope,  your  own?  I  love  you,  most  passionate- 
ly and  sincerely  love  you  —  ana  hope  to 
propose  terms  agreeable  to  Mr.  Sterling: -r- If 
then  you  don't  absolutely  loath,  abhor,  and 
scorn  me  —  if  there  is  no  other  happj^r 
man — 

Piin.  Hear  me,  sir;  hear  my  final  deter- 
mination.— Were  my  father  and  sister  as  in- 
sensible as  you  are  pleased  to  represent  them ; 

—  were  my  heart  for  ever  to  remain  disen- 
gaged to  any  other,  I  could  not  listen  to  your 
proposals. — VVbat!  you  on  the  very  eve  of  a 
marridge  with  my  sister;  I,  living  under  the 
same  roof  with  her,  bound  not  only  by  the 
laws  of  friendship  apd  hospitality,  but  even 
the  ties  of  blood,  to  contribute  to  her  Ijappi- 
ness,  and  not  to  conspire  against  her  peace, 
the  peace  of  a  whole  taipily,  and  ^hat  of  mv 
own  too! — Away,  away,  sir  John!-~Al  such 
a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  your  ad< 
dresses  only  inspire  me  with  horror.  —  Nay, 
you  must  detain  me  no  longer~I  will  go.  > 

Sir  J.  Do  not  leave  me  in  absolute  despair! 
— Give  me  a  glimpse  of  hope! 

[Falls  on  Ids  Knees* 
Fan,  1  cannot, — Pray,  sir  John!— 

[Struggles  to  go,  ^ 
Sir  J,  Shall  this  hand  be  given  to  another?  ' 
[Kisses  her  JfandJ  No,  I  cannot  endure  it. 

—  My  whole  soul  is  yours,  and  the  whole* 
happiness  of  my  life  is  in  your  power. 

Re-enter  Miss  Sterung. 
Fan.  Ha !  my  sister  is  here.  Kise,  for  shame,, 
sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Miss  Sterling!  [Rises, 
Miss  S*  I  beg  pardon,  sir!  YouMl  excuse 
me,  madam !  —  I  have  broke  in  upon  you  a 
little  unojppbrtunely,  I  believe  —  but  I  did  not 
mean  to  interrupt  you  —  I  only  came,  sir,  to 
let  you  know  that  breakfast  v^<ii,t4ifc  jf .^ou  have 
finished  yuut-  nioiW^^^^ 
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Sir  J.  I  am  Tcry  sensible,  Miss  Sterling, 
that  this  may  appear  particular,  but — 

Misv  S,  O  dear,  sir  John,  don't  put  your- 
self to  the  trouble  of  an  apology  —  the  thing 
explains  itself. 

Sir  J.  It  will  soon,  madam.  —  In  the  mean 
time,  I  can  only  assure  you  of  my  profound 
respect  and  esteem  for  you,  and  make  no 
doubt  of  convincing  Mr.  Sterling  of  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  my  intentions. — ^And — and — 
yo\ir  humble  servant,  madam! 

[Exit  in  confusion. 

Miss  S.  Respect!  —  Insolence!  — Esteem! — 
Very  fine,  truly  — And  you,  madam !  my  sweet, 
delicate,  innocent,  sentimental  sister!  will  you 
convince  my  papa  too  of  the  integrity  of  your 
intentions  ? 

I''*an.  Do  not  upbraid  me,  my  dear  sister! 
Indeed  I  don't  deserve  it  Befieve  me  you 
can't  be  more  offended  at  this  behaviour  than 
I  am,  and  I  am  sure  it  cannot  make  you  half 
so  miserable. 

Miss  S.  Make  me  miserable !  —  You  are 
mightily  deceived,  madam ;  it  gives  me  no  sort 
of  uneasiness,  I  assure  you. — A  base  fellow! — 
As  for  you,  miss,  the  pretended  softness  of 
your  disposition,  your  artful  good  nature, 
never  imposed  upon  me.  I  always  knew  you 
to  be  sly,  and  envious,  and  deceitful. 

JFan,  Indeed  you  wrong  me. 

Miss  S.  Oh,  you  are  all  goodness,  to  be 
sure! — Did  not  I  find  him  on  his  knees  be- 
fore you?  Did  not  I  see  him  kiss  your  sweet 
handr  Did  not  I  hear  his  protestations?  Was 
nq^  I  a  witness  of  your  dissembled  modesty? 
— No,  no,  my  dear!  don't  imagine  that  you 
can  make  a  fool  of  your  elder  sister  so  easily. 

F'an.  Sir  John  I  own  is  to  blame;  but  I 
am  above  the  thoughts  of  doing  you  the  least 
injury. 

Miss  S.  We  shall  try  that,  madam.—I  hope, 
miss,  you'll  be  able  to  give  a  better  account 
to  my  papa  and  my  aunt,  for  they  shall  both 
know  of  this  matter,  I  promise  you.  [Exit, 

Fan,  How  unhappy  I  am!  my  distresses 
multiply  upon  me. — Mr.  Lovewell  must  now 
become  acauainted  with  sir  John's  behaviour 
to  me,  ana  in  a  msMner  that  may  add  to  his 
uneasiness.  My  father,  instead  of  being  dis- 
posed by  fortunate  drcumstances  to  forgive 
any  transgressions,  will  be  previously  incensed 
againsf  me.  My  sister  ana  my  aunt  will  be- 
come irreconcilably  my  enemies,  and  rejoice 
in  my  disgrace. — Yet,  on  aU  events,  I  am  de- 
termined on  a  discovery.  I  dread  it,  and  am 
resolved  to  hasten  it  It  is  surrounded  with 
tnore  horrors  every  instant,  as  it  appears  every 
instant  more  necessary.  [ExiL 

ACT  III. 
Scene  \,—A  HdU, 

Enter  a  Sen>ant,  conducting  in  Serjeakt 
Flower,  and  Counsblloas  TuAyBASB  and 
Trueman,  all  booted. 

Serv*  This  way,  if  you  please,  gentlemen ! 
my  master  is  at  breakfast  with  the  family  at 
present,  but  111  let  him  know,  and  he  will 
wait  on  you  immediately. 

Flow.  Mighty  well,  young  man,  mighty  well. 

Serv,  Please  to  favour  me  with  your  names, 
gentlemen. 


jPAMf.  Let  Mr.  Steriing  know,  that  Mr.Ser- 

Seant  Flower,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of 
le  bar,  are  come  to  wait  on  him  according 
to  his  appointment. 

Sero,  1  will,  sii*.  \Going. 
Flow,  And  harkye,  young  man,  ^er%HMnt 
returns']  desire  my  servant  —  Mr.  Sei^eant 
Flower's  servant,  to  bring  in  my  green  and 
gold  saddle-cloth  and  pistols,  and  lay  them 
down  here  in  the  hall,  with  my  portmanteau. 
Serp,  I  will,  sir.  [ExiL 
Flow,  Well,  gentlemen!  the  settling  these 
marriage  articles  falls  conveniently  enough, 
almost  just  on  the  eve  of  the  circuits.  —  Let 
me  see—the  Home,  the  Midland,  and  Westeni; 
ay,  we  can  all  cross  the  country  well  enough 
to  our  sevci^  destinations.  —  Traverse,  when 
do  you  be|(in  at  Hertford? 

Trav.  Ihe  day  after  to-morrow. 
Flow,  That  is  commission-day  with  ns  at 
Warwick  too;  but  my  clerk  has  retainers  for 
every  cause  in  the  paper,  so  it  will  be  tine 
enough  if  I  am  there  next  morning.  Besides 
I've  half  a  doxen  cases  that  have  hiin  by  me 
ever  since  the  spring  assizes,  and  1  must  tack 
opinions  to  them  before  I  see  my  conntiy 
clients  again;  so  111  take  the  evening  hefon 
me,  and  then  currente  calamo,  as  I  say, 
Traverse? 

Trav,  True;  but  pray,  Mr.  Seigeaoit,  are 
you  concerned  in  Jones  and  Thomas,  at 
Lincoln? 

Flow,  I  am — foi  the  plaintilF. 

Trav,  And  what  do  you  think  onH? 

Flow,  A  nonsuit. 

Trav,  I  thought  so. 

Flow.  Oh,  no  matter  of  doubt  onH — Ince 
darius — we  have  no  right  in  us.  —  We  have 
but  one  chance. 

Trav,  What's  that? 
^  Flow,  Why,  my  lord  chief  does  not  go  the 
circuit  this  time,  and  my  brother  Pussle  being 
in  the  commission,  the  cause  will  come  on 
before  him. 

True,  Ay,  that  may  do  indeed,  if  jon  cai 
but  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  defendant's 
counsel. 

Flow,  True.  —  Mr.  Trueman,  I  think  von 
are  concerned  for  lord  Ogleby  in  tint  aflair? 

True,  I  am,  sir  .—  I  have  the  honour  to  he 
related  to  his  lordship,  and  hold  some  courts 
for  him  in  Somersetshire  —  go  the  Western 
circuit  —  and  attend  the  sessions  at  Enter, 
merely  because  his  lordship's  interests  and 
property  lie  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

If  low.  Ha! — and  pray,  Mr.  Trueman,  how 
long  have  you  been  called  to  the  bar? 

True,  About  nine  years  and  three  quarters. 

Flow,  Ha!  — I  don't  know  that  I  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before.— I  wish 
you  success,  young  gentleman! 

Enter  Sterung. 

Ster,  Oh,  Mr.  Sergeant  Flower,  I  am  gbd 
to  see  you — your  servant,  Mr.  Serjeant!  gen- 
tlemen, your  servant! — Well,  are  aU  maHos 
concluded?  Has  that  snail-paced  conveyancer, 
old  Ferret,  of  GrayVinn,  settled  the  artidei 
at  last?  Do  you  approve  of  what  he  has  done? 
Will  his  tackle  hold ,  tight  and  strong?— Eb» 
master  Sergeant?  ^  t 

Flow.  My  m^^^mA^&Qgii^mid  smt, 
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sir — But  then,  serus  ant  dtius.  as  we  say, 
sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Sterling,  be  is  sure  to 
put  his  business  out  of  hand  as  be  should  do. 
— My  clerk  has  brought  the  writings,  and  all 
other  instruments  along  with  him;  and  the 
settlement  is,  I  beKeve,  as  good  a  settlement 
as  any  settlement  on  the  face  of  the  earth! 

Sier.  But  that  d — n*d  mortgage  of  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds.  —  There  donH  appear  to  be  any 
other  incumbrances,  1  hope? 

Tra%f,  I  can  answer  for  that,  sir  —  and  that 
will  be,  cleared  off  immediately  on  the  p^^ 
ment  oiT  the  first  part  of  Miss  Sterling*s  por- 
tion.— You  agree,  on  your  part,  to  comh  down 
with  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

Ster,  Down  on  the  nail. — Ay,  ay,  my  money 
is  ready  to-morrow  if  he  pleases  —  he  shall 
haye  it  in  India  bonds,  or  notes,  or  how  he 
chooses.  —  Your  lords  and  your  dukes,  and 
your  people  at  the  court  end  of  the  town, 
stick  at  payments  sometimes  —  debts  unpaid, 
no  credit  lost  with  them  —  but  no  fear  of  us 
substantial  fellows~£h,  Mr.  Sergeant? 

Plow,  Sir  John  having  last  term,  according 
to  agreement,  levied  a  fine  and  suffered  a 
recovery,  has  hitherto  cut  off  the  entail  of  the 
Ogleby  estate,  for  the  better  effecting  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  intended  marriage;  on 
which  above-mentioned  Ogleby  estate,  a  join- 
ture of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  is 
secured  to  your  eldest  daughter,  now  Elixa- 
betfa  Sterling,  spinster;  and  the  whole  estate, 
after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  earl,  descends 
to  the  heirs  male  of  sir  John  Melvil,  on  the 
body  of  the  aforesaid  Elisabeth  Sterling  law- 
fully to  be  begotten. 

Trav.  Very  true  —  and  sir  John  is  to  be 

Eut  in  immediate  possession  of  as  much  of 
is  lordship^s  Somersetshire  estate,'  as  lies  in 
the  manors  of  Hogmore  and  Cranford,  amount- 
ing to  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  and  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Sterling, 
a  further  sum  of  seventy  thousand — 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil. 

Ster.  Ah,  sir  John!  Here  we  are — hard  at 
it — paring  the  road  to  matrimony. — First  the 
lawyers,  then  comes  the  doctor.  —  Let  us  but 
dispatch  the  longrobe,  we  shall  soon  get 
pnading-sleeves to  work,  I  warrant  you. 

Sir  J^  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  sir — 
but  I  hope  that  both  ^ou  and  these  gentlemen 
will  excuse  me. — Having  something  very  par- 
ticular for  your  private  ear,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  following  you,  and  bej^  you  will  oblige  me 
with  din  audience  immediately.        {To  Ster. 

Ster,  Ay,  with  all  my  heart!  —  Gentlemen, 
Mr.  Sergeant,  you*ll  excuse  it  —  business  must 
be  done,  you  Jluow.  The  writings  will  keep 
cold  till  to-morrow  morning.*) 

s)  The  lawyer's  official  eorering  u  called  •  ro&a;  it  ii 
dlaliisguubed  from  the  clergj'a  gown  in  shape,  though 
they  are  both  of  the  black  colour. 

a)  Sterling  calls  the  clergy  by  the  name  of  paddiog 
alecrea,  from  the  whilt  lawn  surplice  in  which  they 
■ro  dressed,  in  performing  the  ceremony  of  marrMge. 
The  neaaing  of  this  phrase  is,  **  let  as  finish  the  mar- 
riage settlement  and  we  will  soon  dispatch  the  mar- 
riage ceremony." 

5)  Thia  is  a  simile  from  the  pantry:  the  wrhinga,  like 
meat,  will  nut  be  spoiled  in  so  short  a  time  from  be- 
ing cold.  — It  is  a  terrible  task  an  a  amall  family  in 
England,  to  be  working  at  the  same  ruond  of  cold 
boUed  beof,  or  leg  of  mnUon,  from  when  it  eomes 


Flow.  I  must  be  at  Warvrick,  Mr.  Sterling, 
the  day  after. 

Ster,  Nay,  nay,  I  shanH  jsart  with  you  to- 
night, gentlemen,  1  promise *you.  —  My  house 
is  very  full,  but  I  have  beds  for  yoh  all,  beds 
for  your  servants,  and  stabling  for  all  your 
horses. — Will  you  take  a  turn  in  the  garden, 
and  view  some  of  my  improvements  before 
dinner?  Or  will  you  amuse  yourselves  on 
the  green,  v<ith  a  game  at  bowls  and  a  cool 
tankard? — My  servants  shall  attend  you. — Do 
you  choose  any  other  refreshment?  —  Call  lor 
what  you  please;  do  as  you  please;  make 
yourselves  quite  at  home,  I  beg  of  you. — 
Here,  Thomas!  Harry!  William!  wait  on  these 
gentlemen! — \ Follows  the  Lawyers  out,  bawl- 
ing and  talking,  and  then  returns  to  Sir 
John']  And  now,  sir,  I  am  entirely  at  your 
service.  W^hat  are  your  commands  with  me, 
sir  John? 

Sir  J,  After  having  carried  the  negociation 
between  our  families  to  so  great  a  length; 
after  having  assented  so  readily  to  all  your 
proposals,  as  welt  as  received  so  many  in- 
stances of  your  cheerful  compliance  with  the 
demands  made  on  our  part,  I  am  extremely 
concerned,  Mr.  Sterling,  to  be  the  involuntary 
cause  of  any  uneasiness.  ^ 

Ster,  Uneasiness!  whatimeasiness? — Where 
business  is  transacted  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
the  parties  understand  one  another,  there  can 
be  no  uneasiness.  You  agree,  on  such  and 
such  conditions,  to  receive  my  daughter  for  a 
wife;  on  the  samp  oonditions  I  agree  to  re- 
ceive you  as  a  son-in-law;  and  as  to  all  the 
rest.  It  follows  of  course,  you  know,  as  re- 
gularly as  the  payment  of  a  bill  after  acceptance. 

Sir  J,  Pardon  me,  sir,  more  uneasiness  has 
arisen  than  you  are  aware  of.  I  am  myself^ 
at  this  instant,  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  em- 
barrassment; Miss  Sterling,  I  know,  is  ex- 
tremely disconcerted  too;  and  unless  you  will 
oblige  mc  with  the  assistance  of  your  fiiend- 
ship,  I  foresee  the  speedy  progress  of  dis- 
content and  animosity  through  the  whole 
family. 

Ster,  What  the  deuce  is  all  this?  I  donH 
understand  a  single  syllable. 

Sir  J,  In  one  word,  then — it  will,  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ments in  regard  to  Miss  Sterling. 

Ster,  How,  sir  John  ?  Do  you  mean  to  put 
an  affront  upon  my  family  ?  What!  refuse  to— ■ 

Sir  J,  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  neither  mean 
to  aftront  nor  forsake  your  family.  My  only 
fear  is,  that  you  should  desei*t  me;  for  the 
whole  happiness  of  my  life  depends  on  my 
being  connected  with  your  family,  by  the 
nearest  and  tenderest  ties  in  the  world. 

Ster,  Why,  did  not  you  tell  me,  biit  a 
moment  ago,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  you  to  marry  my  daughter? 

Sir  J,  True.— But  you  have  another  daugh- 
ter, sir — 

Ster.  Well! 

Sir  J,  Who  has  obtained  the  most  absolute 
dominion  over  my  bear!  I  have  already  de- 
clared my  passion  to  her;  nay,  Miss  Sterling 
herself  is  also  apprised  of  it;  and  if  you  will 
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but  give  a  sanction  to  my  present  addresses, 
the  uncommon  merit  of  Miss  Sterling  wiU  no 
doubt  recommend  her  to  a  person  of  equal, 
if  not  superior  rsfhk  to  myself,  and  our  fa- 
milies may  still  be  allied  by  my  union  with 
Miss  Fanny. 

Stcr.  Mighty  fine,  truly !  Why,  what  the 
plague  do  you  make  of  us,  sir  John  ?  Do  you 
come  to  market  for  my  daughter,  like  servants 
at  a  statute-fair?  Do  you  think  that  I  will 
suffer  you,  or  any  man  in  the  world,  to  come 
into  my  house,  like  the  grand  seignior,  and 
throw  the  handkerchief  first  to  one,  and  then 
to  t*other,  just  as  he  pleases?  Do  you  think  I 
drive  a  kind  of  African  slave-trade  with  them, 
and — 

Sir  J.  A  momeni^s  patience,  sir!  Nothing 
but  the  excess  of  my  passion  for  miss  Fanny 
should  h.ive  induced  me  to  take  any  step  that 
had  the  least  appearance  of  disrespect  ^o  any 
part  of  your  family;  and  even  now  I  am 
desirous  to  atone  for  my  trangression,  by 
making  the  most  adequate  compensation  that 
lies  in  m^  power. 

Sler,  Compensation!  what  compensation  can 
you  possibly  make  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
sir  John? 

Sir  J.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Sterling,  I  know 
you  to  be  a  man  <ff  sense,  a  man  of  business, 
a  man  of  the  world.  Til  deal  franklv  with 
you;  and  you  shall  see  that  I  donH  desire  a 
change  of  measures  for  my  own  gratification, 
without  endeavouring  to  make  it  advantageous 
to  vou.  •  ^ 

oier*  What  advantage  can  your  inconstancy 
be  to  me,  sir  John? 

Sir  J,  ni  tell  you,  sir. — You  know  that  by 
the  articles  at  present  subsisting  between  us, 
on  the  day  of  my  marriage  with  miss  Sterling, 
you  agree  to  pay  down  the  gross  sum  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds. 

Sler.  Well! 

Sir  J.  Now,  if  you  will  but  consent  to  my 
waving  that  marriage — 

Ster.  1  -agree  to  your  waving  that  mar- 
riage ?  Impossible,  sir  John! 

Sir  J,  i  hope  not,  sir;  as,  on  my  part,  I 
will  agree  to  wave  tny  right  to  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  fortune  I  was  to  receive 
with  her. 

Star*  Thirty  thousand,  d*ye  say? 

Sir  J.  Yes^  sir;  and  accept  of  miss  Fanny 
with  fiAy  thousand,  instead  of  fourscore. 

Ster.  Fifty  thousand—  {Pausing, 

Sir  J.  Instead  of  fourscore. 

Ster.  Why — why— there  may  be  something 
in  that. — Let  me  see — Fanny  with  filly  thous- 
and ,  instead  of  Betsy  with  fourscore.  —  But 
bow  can  this  be,  sir  John?  for  you  know  I 
am  to  pay  this  money  into  the  hands  of  my 
lord  Ogleby;  who  I  believe,  between  you  and 
me,  sir  John,  is  not  overstocked  with  ready 
money  at  present;  and  threescore  thousand  of 
it, 'you  know,  is  to  go  to  pay  off  the  present 
encumbrances  on  the  estate,  sir  John. 

Sir  J,  That  objection  is  easily  oWated. — 
Ten  of  the  twenty  thousand,  which  would 
remain  as  a  surplus  of  the  foitrscore,  after 

f»ayin^  off  the  mortgage,  was  intended  by  bis 
ordship  for  my  use,  thr*  —  —  • -« 
with  some  little,  eclat  on 

the  other  ten  for  his  own.  —  Ten  thousand 'gain! 


pounds  therefore  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  ym 
immediately;  and  for  the  remaining  twenty 
thousand,  you  shall  have  a  mortgage  on  tint 
part  of  the  estate  which  is  to  be  made  orcr 
to  me,  with  whatever  security  you  shall  re> 
quire  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  iatereit, 
till  the  principal  is  duly  discharged. 

Sler.  Why  —  to  do  you  justice,  sir  Jobo, 
there  is  something  fair  and  open  io  your 
proposal ;  and  since  I  find  you  do  not  meat 
to  put  an  affront  upon  the  family — 

»i>  Nothing  was  ever  further  from  my 
thoughts,  Mr.  Sterling.  —  And  after  all  tbc 
whole  'affair  is  nothinc:  estraordinary—suck 
things  happen  every  day;  and  as  toe  world 
has  only  neard  generally  of  a  treaty  between 
the  families,  when  this  marriage  takes  plsce^ 
nobody  will  be  the  wiser,  if  we  have  but  dis- 
cretion enough  to  keep  our  own  counsel 

Ster.  True,  true ;  and  since  you  only  trans- 
fer fi*om  one  girl  to  the  other,  it  is  no  nore 
than  transferring  so  much  stock,  you  know. 
Sir  J,  The  very  thing! 
Sier.  Odso!  I  had  quite  forgot.— West 
reckoning  without  our  host  here  —  there  ii 
another  difliculty — 

Sir  J.  You  alarnt  me.   What  can  that  be? 
Sler.   I  can*t  stir  a  step  in  this  buancsi 
without  consulting  my  sister  Heidelberg.— I'be 
farpily  has  very  great  expectations  from  bo, 
and  we  must  n.ot  give  her  any  offence. 

Sir  J.  But  if  you  come  into  this  raeaiait, 
surely  she  will  be  so  kind  as  to  cooscnt— 

Ster.  I  donH  know  that,  Betsy  is  her  darliat 
and  I  can^t  tell  how  far  she  may  resent  nj 
slight  that  seems  to  be  offered  to  berfsTosrite 
niece.  However,  Til  do  the  best  I  can  iior 
you.  You  shall  go  and  break  the  mailer  Is 
her  first,  and  by  that  time  I  may  suppose  tbi 
your  rhetoric  has  prevailed  on  her  to  liski 
to  reason,  I  will  step  in  to  reinfora  yonr 
arguments. 

Sir  J.  ril  fly  to  her  immediately— you  pro- 
mise me  your  assistance? 
Ster.  I  do. 

Sir  J.  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  it!  AihIoow, 
success  attend  me!  \Gouis» 
Ster.  Uarkye,  sir  John!  [Sir  John  return] 
Not  a  word  of  the  thirty  thousand  to  nj 
sister,  sir  John. 
Sir  J.  O,  I  am  dumb,  I  am  dumb,  sir. 


Ster.  YouMl  remember  it  is  thirty  tbi 
Sir  J.  To  be  sure  I  do. 
Ster.  But,  sir  John !  one  thing  more.  W**^ 
John  returns]  My  lord  must  know  oolbisg 
of  this  stroke  of  friendship  between  us.  ^ 
Sir  J.  Not  for  the  world.   Let  roe  abwe. 
let  me  alone !  {Offermg  to  fO. 

Ster.  [Holding  funi]  And  when  every  th«« 
is  agreed^  we  must  give  each  other  a  bond  to 
be  held  fast  to  the  bargain.  , 

Sir  J.  To  be  sure.    A  bond, 
a  bond,  or  whatever  you  please.  \ExuhmJ' 
Ster.  I  should  have  thought  of  more  eso- 
ditions he's  in  a  humour  to  give  rae  etery 
thing  — Why,  what  mere  children  are 
fellows  of  quality,  that  cry  for  a  pb|lb«< 
one  minute  and  throw  it  by  the  next.-f* 
that  we  might  set  offt  changeable  as  the  weather,  and  as  uoce^ 
our  marriage;  and  as  the  stocks.   Special  feilpX^M>^"^ 'fju 
-      ^  ■  ■  and  y^mfy\k^9^^ 
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interest  of  the  nation,  truly!  Here  does  tbU 
whirligig  man  of  fashion  ofler  to  give  up 
thirty  thousand  pounds  in  hard  money,  with 
as  much  indilTerence  as  if  it  was  a  china 
orange.  By  this  mortgage,  I  shall  hare  a  hold 
on  his  terra  firma ;  ana  if  he  wants  more  mo- 
ney, as  he  certainly  will^  let  him  have  chil- 
dren by  my  daughter  or  no,  I  shall  have  his 
wkole  estate  in  a  net  for  the  benefit  of  my 
femily. — Well,  thus  it  is,  that  the  children  of 
citizens  who  haxc  acquired  fortunes,  prove 
persons  of  fashion ;  and  thus  it  is,  thsh  per- 
sons of  fashion  who  have  ruined  their  fortunes, 
reduce  the  next  generation  to  cits.  [jEo://. 

Scene  II. — Anotlier  Apartment., 
Enter  Mrs.  Heidelberg  and  Miss  Sterung. 

Miss  S,  This  is  your  gentle-looking,  soft- 
speaking,  sweet-miling,  afiaMe  miss  Fanny, 
for  you! 

Mrs.H,  IVIy  miss  Fanny!  I  disclaim  her. — 
Willi  all  her  arts,  she  never  could  insinuate 
herself  into  my  good  graces;  and  yet  she  has 
a  way  with  her,  that  deceives  rnan,  woman, 
and  child,  except  you  «ind  me,  niece. 

MissS.  O  ay  —  she  wants  nothing  but  a 
crook  in  her  hand,  and  a  lamb  under  her 
arm,  to  be  a  perfect  picture  of  innocence  and 
simplicity. 

Mrs.M,  Just  as  I  was  drawn  at  Amsterdam, 
when  1  went  over  to  visit  my  busband^s  re- 
lations. 

MissS.  And  then  she^s  so  mighty  good  to 
servants — "Prav,  John,  do  this — pray,  Thomas, 
do  that  —  thanlc  you,  Jenny*' — and  then  so 
humble  to  her  relations— "To  be  sure,  papa 
—as  my  aunt  pleases—my  sister  knows  best** 
— But  with  all  her  demureness  and  humility, 
she  has  no  objection  to  be  lady  Melvil,  it 
seems,  nor  to  any  wickedness  that  can  make 
her  so. 

Mrs.H.  She  lady  Melvil!  Compose  your- 
self, niece!  I'll  ladyship  her,  indeea:  —  a  little 
creppin,  canliu — She  sban*t  be  the  better  for 
a  farden  of  my  money.  But  tell  me,  child, 
bow  does  this  intriguing  with  sir  John  cor- 
respond with  her  partiality  to  Lovewell?  I 
don*t  see  a  concatunation  here. 

Miss  S.  There  1  was  deceived ,  madam.  I 
took  all  tbeir  whisperings  and  stealings  into 
corners  to  be  the  mere  attraction  ol  vulgar 
minds;  but,  behold!  their  private  meetings 
were  not  to  contrive  their  own  insipid  hap- 
piness, but  to  conspire  against  mine.  But  I 
know  whence  proceeds  Mr.  Lovewell*s  resent- 
ment to  me.  1  could  not  stoop  to  be  familiar 
with  my  father*s  clerk,  and  so  I  have  lost  his 
interest. 


confounded,  indeed,  though  I  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  garden.  You  seemed 
to  sit  upon  thorns  too:  but  Fanny  and  Mr. 
Love  well  made  <piite  another  guess  sort  of  a 
fi^r;  and  were  as  perfect  a  pictur  of  two 
distrest  lovers,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  by 
Raphael  Angelo.  As  to  sir  John  and  Fanny, 
I  want  a  matter  of  fact. 

MissS.  Matter  of  fact,  madam!  Did  not  I 
come  unexpectedly  upon  them?  Was  not  sir 
John  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  kissing  her 
hand?  Did  not  he  look  all  Jove,  and  she  aU 
confusion?  Is  not  that  matter  of  fact?  and  did 
not  sir  John,  the  moment  that  papa  was  called 
out  of  the  room  to  the  lawyer-men,  ^ct  up 
from  bieakfasi,  and  follow  hini  immediately  r 
And  I  warrant  you  that  by  this  time  he  has 
made  proposals  to  him  to  marry  my  sister — 
Oh,  that  some  other  person,  an  earl  or  a  duke, 
would  make  his  addresses  to  me,  that  I  might 
be  revenged  on  this  monster! 

Mrs.H.  Be  cool,  child!  you  shall  be  lady 
Melvil,  in  spite  of  all  their  caballins,  if  it  costs 
me  ten  thousand  pounds  to  turn  the  scale. 
Sir  John  may  apply  to  my  brother  indeed; 
but  1*11  make  them  all  know  who  governs  in 
this  fammal^. 

MissS.  As  I  Jive,  madam,  yonder  comes  . 
sir  John.    A  base  man !  I  can*t  endure  the 
sight  of  him.    1*11  leave  the  room  this  instant. 

[Disordered, 

Mrs.  If.  Poor  thing!  Well,  retire  to  your 
vn  chamber,  child;  1*11  give  it  him,  I  war- 
nt  you;  and  by-and-by  1*11  come  and  let 
»u  know  all  that  h^s  past  between  us. 
Miss  S.  Pray  do,  madam. — [Looking  back] 
-^A  vile  wretch !  [Exit  in  a  rage. 

Enter  Sir  John  MELyiL. 
Sir  J,  Your  most  obedient  bumble  servant, 
madam.  [Botving  very  respectfuUjr4 

Mrs  H.  Your  servant,  sir  John. 

S Dropping  a  half  cowries y  and poutingt 
\  Miss  Sterling*s  manner  of  quilting  the 
room  on  my  approach,  and  the  visible  cool- 
ness of  your  behaviour  to  me,  madam,  con-> 
vince  me  that  she  has  acquainted  you  with 
what  passed  this  morning. 

Mrs.H,  I  am  very  sorry,  sir  John,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  any  thing  that  should 
induce  me  to  change  the  opinion  which  I 
would  alxvays  wish  to  entertain  of  a  person 
of  qualaty.  [Poutingi 
Sir  J.  it  has  always  beefi  my  ambition  to 
merit  the  best  opinion  from  Mrs.  Heidelberg ; 
and  when  she  comes  to  weigh  circumstances, 
I  flatter  myself— 

Mrs.  H.  You  do  flatter  yourself,  if  yon 
imagine  that  1  can  approve  of  your  behaviour 
to  my  niece,  sir  John. — And  give  me  leave  to 


Mrs.H.  Mysnurit  to  aT.  »)— My  dear  child! 
[Kisses  her] — Mr.  Heidelberg  lost  bis  elcc-         ^  , 

tion  for  member  of  parliament,  because  Mtell  you,  sir  John,  that  you  have  been  drawn 
would  not  demean  myself  to   be  slobbered  kto  an  action  much  beneath  you,  sir  John; 

L  1       I  1     I  ^jjj  ^jjj  I  i^^j^  upon  every  injury  offered  to 

miss  Betty  Sterling,  as  an  affront  to  myself, 
sir  John.  [Warmly., 
Sir  J.  I  would  not  offend  you  for  the  world, 
madam;  but  when  1  am  influenced  by  a  par** 
tiality  for  another ,  however  ill-founded,  I  hope 
^our  discernment  and  good  sense  will  think 
it  rather  a  point  of  honour  to  renounce  en- 
gagements which  I  could  pot^ulfiLsa  strictly 
as  I  ought;  andi^^if^yoVS^Hg^use  the 


about  by  drunken  shoemakers,  beastly  cheese- 
mongers, and  tallow-chandlers.  However, 
■iece,  1  can*t  help  diflurine  a  little  in  opinion 
from  ^'ou  in  this  matter.  My  experunce  and 
sagucit^  makes  me  still  suspect  that  there  is 
something  more  between  her  and  that  Love- 
well,  notwithstanding  this  affair  of  sir  John. 
I  had  my  eye  upon  them  the  whole  time  of 
breakfast.    Sir  John,  I  observed,  looked  a  little 
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change  in  my  inclinations,  since  the  new  oh- 
jccty  as  well  as  the  first,  Las  the  honour  of 
being  your  niece,  madam. 

Mrs.  H,  I  disclaim  her  as  a  niece,  sir  John ; 
miss  Sterling  disclaims  her  as  a  sister;  and 
the  whole  fammaly  must  disclaim  her,  for  her 
monstrous  baseness  and  treachery. 

Sir  J,  Indeed  she  has  been  euJty  of  none, 
madam.  Her  hand  and  her  heart  arc,  I  am 
sure,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  yourself  and 
Mr.  Sterling.  And  if  you  should  not  oppose 
my  inclinations,  I  am  sure  of  Mr.  Sterling*s 
consent,  madam. 

Mrs.H.  Indeed! 

Sir  J.  Quite  cert&in,  madam. 

Enter  Sterling. 
Sier.  [Behind^  So  I  they  seem  to  be  com- 
ing to  terms  already.    I  may  venture  to  make 
my  appearance. 
Mrs,H.  To  marry  Fanny? 

\_Sterling  advcmces  by  degrees. 
Sir  J.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.H,  My  brother  has  given  his  consent, 
you  say? 

Sir  J,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  with  no 
other  restriction  than  the  failure  of  your  con- 
currence, madam.  [^Sees  Sterling"}  —  Oh,  be- 
rets Mr.  Sterling,  who  will  confirm  what  I 
have  told  you. 

Mrs.H,  What!  have  you  consented  to  give 
up  your  eldest  daughter  in  this  manner,  bro- 
ther? 

Ster,  Give  her  up,  heaven  forbid!  no,  not 
give  her  up,  sister;  only  in  case  that  you — 
Zounds,  I  am  afraid  you  have  said  too  much, 
sir  John.  ^  [Apart  to  Sir  J, 

Mrs.H,  Yes,  yes;  I  see  now  that  it  is  true 
enough  what  my  niece  told  me.    You  are  all 

Elottin  and  caballin  against  her.  Pray, 
)rd  Ogleby  know  of  this  affair? 
Sir  J.  I  have  not  yet  made  him  acquainted 
with  it,  madam. 

Mrs.H.  No,  I  warrant  you.  I  thought  so. 
— And  so  his  lordship  and  myself,  truly,  are 
not  to  be  consulted  till  the  last. 

Sier,  What!  did  not  you  consult  my  lord? 
Oh.  fic  for  shame,  sir  John ! 
Sir  J.  Nay,  but  Mr.  Sterling— 
Mrs.  H,  VVe,  who  are  the  persons  of  most 
consequence  and  experunce  in  the  two  fam- 
malies,  are  to  know  nothing  of  tlie  matter, 
till  the  whole  is  as  good  as  concluded  upon. 
But  his.  lordship,  I  am  sure,  will  have  more 
generosaty  than  to  countenance  such  a  per- 
cedin^.   And  I  could  not  have  expected  such 
behaviour  from  a  person  of  your  qualaty,  sir 
John. — And  as  for  you,  brother — 
Ster,  Nay,  nay,  but  hear  me,  sister. 
Mrs»H.  i  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  you. — 
Have  you  no  spurrit?  no  more  concern  forMi 
the  honour  of  our  fammaly  then  to  consent— ^foe 

Ster,  Consent!  \  consent!  As  I  hope  for 
merqr,  I  never  gave  my  consent — Did  1  con- 
sent, sir  John? 

Sir  J,  Not  absolutelv,  vrithout  Mrs.  Heidel- 
here's  concurrence.  But  in  case  of  her  ap- 
probation— 

Ster^  Ay,  in  case  I  grant  you,  that  is,  if  my 
sister  approved^But  that's  quite  another  thing, 
you  know —  [To  Mrs.  Heidelberg, 

Mrs,H,  Your  sister  approve,  indeed!— I 


thought  you  knew  her  better,  brother  Sterliog! 
— What !  approve  of  having  your  eldest  dauditer 
returned  upon  your  hands,  and  exchanged  ibr 
the  younger? — 1  am  surprised  how  you  could 
listen  to  such  a  scandalous  proposal. 

Ster,  I  tell  you,  [  never  did  listen  to  it— 
Oid  not  I  say,  that  I  would  be  entirely  go- 
verned by  my  sister,  sir  John?  — And  unless 
she  agreed  to  your  marrying  Fanny — 

Mrs.H,  I  agree  to  his  marry ine  Fanny!— 
abominable! — The  m?n  is  absolutely  out  o[ his 
semesii — Can*t  that  wise  head  of  yours  fore- 
iee  the  consequence  of  all  this,  brother  Ster- 
ling? Will  sir  John  take  Fanny  without  a  for- 
tune?— No  '—After  you  have  settled  the  largest 
part  of  your  property  on  your  youngest 
daughter,  can  there  be  an  equal  portion  left 
for  the  eldest? — No! — Does  not  this  overtani 
the  whole  systiim  of  the  fammaly? — Yes,  yes, 
yes! 

Sier,  Do  you  see  now  what  you've  done? 
— Don't  betray  me,  sir  John. 

[Apart  to  Sir  John. 
Mrs,H,  You  know  I  was  always  for  my 
niece  Betsy's  marrying  a  person  of  the  vor 
first  qualaty.  That  was  my  maxura:  — and, 
therefore,  much  the  largest  settlement  was  of 
course  to  be  made  upon  her.  As  for  Fanny, 
if  she  could,  with  a  fortune  of  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  get  a  knight,  or  a 
member  of  parliament,  or  a  rich  common 
council-man,  for  a  husband,  I  thought  it  migbt 
do  very  well. 

Sir  J,  But  if  a  better  match  should  offer 
itself,  why  should  it  not  be  accepted,  madam? 

Mrs,  H,  What,  at  the  expense  of  her  elder 
sister?  —  O  fie,  sir  John!  —  How  could  yon 
bear  to  hear  such  an  indignaty,  brother  Ster- 
ling? 

Ster,  I!  Nay,  I  sha'nt  hear  of  it,  loromise 
you. — I  can't  near  of  it  indeed,  sir  Jonn. 

MrJPH,  But  you  have  heard  of  it,  brotber 
Sterling— You  know  you  have,  and  sent  sir 
John  to  propose  it  to  me.  But  if  you  can 
give  up  your  daughter,  I  sfaa'at  for»ake  my 
niece,  I  assure  you. — Ah,  if  my  poor  dear  BAr. 
Heidelberg,  and  our  svveet  baoes  had  been 
alive,  he  would  not  have  behaved  so. 

Sier,  Did  I,  sir  John? — Nay,  speak!— Bring 
me  off,  or  we  are  ruined.  [Apart  to  Sir  John* 
Sir  J,  Why  to  be  sure,  to  speak  the  truth— 
Mrs,H.  To  speak  the  truth!— To  speak  the 
truth,  Tm  ashamed  of  you  both. — But  have  a 
care  what  you  are  about,  brother!  have  a  care, 
I  say. — ^The  counsellors  are  in  the  house,  I 
hear;  and  if  every  thing  is  not  settled  to  my 
liking,  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you, 
if  I  live  these  hundred  years — FU  go  over  to 
Holland,  and  settle  with  Mr.  Vanderspracken, 
my  poor  husband's  first  cousin^  and  my  ows 
'^mmaly  shall  never  be  the  better  for  a 
en  of  my  money,  I  promise  you.  f&A 
Ster,  1  thought  so.    I  knew  she  never  wonM 
agree  to  it. 

Sir  J,  'Sdeath,  hoiy  unfortunate!  What  can 
we  do,  Mr.  Sterling? 
Ster,  Nothing. 

Sir  J,  What,  must  our  agreement  break  off 
the  moment  it  is  made,  then? 

Ster,  It  can't  be  helped,  sir  John.— The  fr- 
mily,  as  I  told  you  before,  have  jgreat  expec- 
Utions  from      gii^^i  HOiDS^gl^maUer  pro- 
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^btd^  you  bear  yourself  that  she  ihreateos  to 
leave  ns. — My  brother  Heidelberg  was  a  warm 
man— a  very  warm  man;  and  died  worth  a 
nlnm^)  at  least: — a  plum!  ay,  I  warrant  you, 
he  died  worth  a  plum  and  a  half. 

Sir  J.  Well;  but  if  1-^^ 

•fiBer.  And  then,  my  staler  has  three  or  four 
very  good  mortgages,  a  deal  of  money  in  the 
three  p€r  cents,  and  old  South  Sea  annuities, 
besides  large  concerns  in  the  Dutch  and  French 
innds.  The  greatest  part  of  all  this  she  means 
to  leave  to  our  family. 

Sir  J.  I  can  only  say,  sir — 

Sier,  ^Vfay,  your  olter  of  the  difTerence  of 
linrty  tbousand  was  very  fair  and  handsome, 
lo  he  sure,  sir  John. 

SirJl  Nay,  but  I  am  willing  to— 

Ster.  Ay,  hut  if  I  was  to  accept  U  against 
ber  will,  1  might  lose  above  a  hundred  thou- 
sand; so  yon  see  the  balance  is  against  you, 
sir  John. 

Sir  J,  Suppose  I  was  to  prevail  on  lord 
Ogleby  to  apply  to  ber,  do  you  think  that 
woabf  have  any  influence  over  her? 

Ster,  1  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
persuade  her  to  it  than  any  other  person  in 
tbe  iamily.  She  has  a  great  respect  for  lord 
« Ogleby.   She  loves  a  lord. 

Sir  J.  ni  apply  to  him  this  very  day. — And 
if  be  sboald  prevail  on  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  I  may 
depend  on  your  friendship,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Sier.  Ay,  ay,  I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you, 
when  it  is  in  my  power;  but  as  the  account 
stands  now,  you  see  it  is  not  upon  the  figures. 
And  so  yoor  servant,  sir  John.  \KxcMmL 


ACT  IV. 
SciNB  T. — A  Room. 

Enter  Mb.  Stxrling,  Mm.  Hbidklbbrg,  and 
MiM  Stbrumg. 
Ster,  What !  will  you  send  Fanny  to  town, 
sister? 

Mrs,J£.  To-monrr.w  mOming«  IVe  given 
orders  about  it  already. 

Sier.  Indeed! 

Mrs.Jff.  Posatively. 

Sier.  But  consider,  sister,  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  vriiat  an  odd  appearance  it  will  have. 

Mrs^H,  Not  half  so  odd  as  her  behaviour, 
brother. — This  time  was  intended  for  happi- 
ness ,  and  ni  keep  no  incendiaries  here  to  ae 
stroy  it.   I  insist  on  her  going  off  lo-morrow 
morning. 

Sier,  Vm  afraid  this  is  all  your  doing,  Betsy? 

MistS.  No  indeed,  papa.  My  aunt  knows 
tbai  it  is  not. — ^For  all  Fanny's  baseness  to  me, 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  do  or  say  any  thing 
to  hurt  ber  with  you  or  my  aunt  for  the  world. 

MrM.H.  Hold  your  tongue,  Betsy;  I  will 
have  my^  way. —  When  sbe  b  nacked  off, 
'every  thing  will  go  on  as  it  should  do.— Since 
they  are  at  their  intri^eS|  FU  let  them  see 
tbat  we  can  act  with  viffur  on  our  pa|t;  and 
the  smding  ber  out  of  tbe  way,  shall  be  the 
purluminaiy  step  to  all  tbe  rest  of  my  per- 
^ceedings. 

Sier.  Well,  but  sister— 

Mirs,H.  It  does  not  signify  talking,  blt>tber 
Sterling,  Ibr  Fm  roiolved  to  be  rid  of  her, 
and  I  ipnlL-<-Come  along,  child.   [To  Miss 

^i)  A  plm  it  ioo,«oe  poaa4«  BUrliac 


Sierlingl  Tbe  post-shay  shall  be  at  the  door 
by  six  o  clock  in  the  morning;  and  if  miss 
Fanny  does  not  get  into  it,  why  I  will  ^  and 
so  there^s  an  end  of  the  matter.  [Bounces 
oui  iviih  Miss  Sterling:  (hen  returns']  One 
word  more,  brother  Steriine — I  expect  that 
vou  will  take  your  eldest  daughter  in  your 
band,  and  make  a  formal  complaint  to  lord 
Opieby,  of  sir  John  Melvifs  behaviour. — Do 
this,  brother;— show  a  proper  reirard  fbr  the 
honour  of  your  fammaly  yourself  and  I  shall 
throw  in  my  mile  to  the  raising  of  it  If  not 
— ^but  now  •ou  know  my  mind.  So  act  as 
you  please,  and  take  the  consequences.  [Exit 
Ster,  The  devil's  in  the  women  for  tyranny ! 
— Mothers,  wires,  mistresses,  or  sisters,  they 
always  will  ffovern  us. — As  to  my  sister  Hei* 
deiberg,  she  knows  the  strength  of  her  purse, 
and  domineers  upon  the  creoit  of  it.—-*'  I  will 
do  this,"  and  '<you  shall  do  that,**  and  '^yon 
shall  do  t'other—or  else  tbe  fanftnaly  shan't 
have  a  farden  of — [MifmckingJl — So  absolute 
with  her  money ! — ^But,  t^o  say  the  truth,  nothing 
but  money  can  make  us  absolute,  and  so  wa 
must  e'en  make  the  best  of  ber.  [Exit. 


'     SCBNB  n.-^The  Garden. 
Enter  Lord  Oglbbt  euid  Cartoit. 

LordO.  What!  Mademoiselle  Fanny  to  b* 
sent  away?— Whv?-- Wherefore?— Vvhat'i 
the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Can,  Je  ne  sais  pas  —  I  know  nothing. 
Lord  O,  It  can*t  be — it  shan't  be : — I  protest 
against  the  measure.  She's  a  fine  girl,  and  I 
had  much  rather  that  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  annihilated,  than  that  she  should  leave 
us. — Her  vulgar  father,  that's  the  very  abstract 
of 'Cbange-allev — the  aunt,  that's  always  en- 
deavouring to  be  a  fine  lady— and  'the  pert 
sister,  for  ever  showing  that  sbe  is  one,  are 
horrid  company  indeed,  and  without  ber  would 
be  intolerable.  Ah,  la  petite  Fanchon!  sbe's 
the  thing:  isn't  site.  Canton? 

Can.  Dcre  is  very  good  syinpatie  entre  vous 
and  that  young  lady,  my  lor. 

LordO.  I'll  not  be  left  among  these  Goths' 
and  Vandals,  your  Sterlings,  your  Heidelbergs, 
and  Devilbergs— if  she  goes,  i'U  posatively  go 
too. 

Can.  In  de'same  post-chay,  my  lor?  You 
have  no  ob)ection  to  dat,  I  believe,  nor  ma- 
demoiselle neither  too — ha,  ba,  ha! 

LordO.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  foolish  tonguei 
Cant.  Does  thy  Swiss  stupidity  imagine  tbat^ 
I  can  see  and  talk  with  a  fine  girl  without 
desires?— My  eyes  are  involuntarily  attracted 
by  beautiful  objects— I  fly  as  naturally  to  a 
fine  girl — 

Can,  As  de  fine  girl  to  you,  my  lor,  ba,  ha, 
ha!  you  alway  fly  togedre  like  nne  paire  de 
pigeons — 

LordO.  Like une paire  de pigeons-^[J|!focAr,i 
Aim]— Vous  Ites  un  sot,  monsieur  Canton— 
Thou  art  always  dreaming  of  my  intrigues, 
and  never  seest  me  badiner  but  you  suspect 
rouchief,  you  old  fool  you. 

Ca/r.  I  am  fool,  1  confess,  but  not  always 
fool  in  dat,  my  lor,  he,  he,  be! 

LordO.  Hr,  he,  he!— Thou  art  incorrigible, 
but  thy  absurdities  amuse  one.  Thou  art  like 
ray  rappee  here,  most 
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ridiculons  superfluity';  but  a  pinch,  of  tbee 
now  and  then  is  a  more  delicious  treat. 

Can.  You  do  me  great  honeur,  mi  lor. 

Lord  O.  Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul.  Tliou  art 
properly  my  cephalic  snuHT,  and  art  no  bad 
meoicine  against  nieffrims,  Tertigoes,  and  pro- 
found thinking— ha,  ha,  ha! 

Can.  Your  flatterie,  my  lor,  vil  make  me 
too  prode. 

LerdO,  The  girl  has  some  little  partiality 
for  me,  to  be  sure:. hut  pr*ythee,  Cant,  is  not 
that  miss  Fanny  yonder! 

Can.  [Looks  tipi/h  a  Glass]  Ah— la  Toila! 
En  v^rite,  His  she,  nii  lor — His  one  of  de  pi- 
geons— de  pigeons  d'amoiir. 

Lord  O.  l>on*t  be  ridiculous,  you  old  mon- 
key. {Smiles, 

Can.  I  am  monkee,  I  am  ole;  but  I  hare 
eye,  1  iiave  ear,  and  a  little  understand,  now 
and  den. 

LordO.  'faises  tous,  b^te! 

Can.  Elle  vous  attend,  my  lor.  —  She  y\\ 
make  a  love  to  you. 

LordO.  Will  she?  Have  at  her  then!  A 
fine  girl  can^t  oblige  me  more — -''Egad,  I  find 
myself  a  little  enjoud — Come  along.  Cant! 
she  is  but  in  the  next  walk — but  there  is  such 
a  deal  of  this  d — ned  crinkum-crankum ,  as 
Sterling  calls  it,  that  one  sees  people  for  half 
an  hour  before  one  can  get  to  them — Allons, 
monsieur  Canton,  allons  done! 

[Exeunt,  singing  in  French. 

^  Scene  III. — Another  Part  of  the  Garden. 
Enter  Lovewell  and  Fannt.  ^ 

Lo%>e.  My  dear  Fanny,  I  -cannot  bear  your 
distress!  it  overcomes  all  my  resolutions,  and 
I  am  prepared  for  the  discovery. 

Fan.  But  how  can  it  be  eflected  before  my 
departure  ? 

Love.  V[\  teU  you. — Lord  Ogleby  seems  to 
entertain  a  visible  partiality  for  you ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  peculiarities  of  his  behaviour, 
I  am  sure  toat  he  is  humane  at  the  bottom. 
He  is  vain  to  an  excess;  but  withal  extremely 
good-natured,  and  would  do  any  thing  to  re- 
commend himself  to  a  lady.  —  Do  you  open 
the  whole  affair  of  our  marriage  to  him  im- 
mediately. It  will  come  with  more  irresistible 
persuasion  from  you  than  from  myself;  and  1 
doubt  not  but  youll  ^ain  his  friendship  and 
protection  at  once.  His  influence  and  author- 
ity will  put  en  end  to  sir  John^s  solicitations, 
remove  your  aunt^s  and  sister^i  unkindness 
and  suspicions,  and,  I  hope,  reconcile  ^our 
father  and  the  whole  family  to  our  marriage. 

Fan.  Heaven  grant  it!  Where  is  my  lord? 

Looe.  I  have  heard  him  and  Canton,  since 
dinner,  singing  French  songs  under  the  great 
walnut-tree  by  the  parlour  door.  If  you  meet 
with  him  in  the  garden,  you  may  disclose  the 
whole  immediately.  To-morrow  morning  is 
fixed  for  your  departure,  and  if  we  lose  this 
opportunity,  we  may  wish  in  vain  for  another. 
-T— He  approaches— 1  must  retire. —  Speak,  my 
dear  Fanny,  speak,  and  make  us  happy! 

fJExiV. 

Fan,  What  shaU  I  do?  What  shall  I  say 
to  bim?  1  am  all  confusion. 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby  md  Cakton. 
Lord  O.  To  see  so  much  beauty  so  solitary, 


madam,  is  a  satire  upon  mankind,  and  *tis  for- 
tunate that  one  man  has  broke  in  upon  your 
reverie  for  the  credit  of  our  sex.  I  say  one, 
madam ;  for  poor  Canton  here,  from  age  and 
infirmities,  stands  for  nothing. 

'Can.  Noting  at  all,  indeeo. 

Fan.  Your  lordship  does  me  gieat  hooour 
— I  had  a  favour  to  request,  my  lord! 

Lord  O.  A  favour,  madam  ? — ^To  he  honour- 
ed with  your  commands  is  an  inexpressible 
favour  done  to  me,  madam. 

Fan.  If  your  lordship  could  indulge  ne 
with  the  honour  of  a  momenl^s — Whales  tbt 
matter  with  me?  .  [Asidt. 

LordO.  The  girfs  confused  —  lie!—here*s 
somethin^^  in  the  wind,  faith — Fil  have  a  t^te- 
a-tete  with  her.  [Aside] — Alle»  vous  en! 

[7b  Cantoa. 

Can.  I  go— Ah,  pauvre  mademoiselle  1  My 
lor,  have  pitie  upon  the  poor  pigeon! 

[Apart  to  Lord  0, 

LordO.  ni  knock  you  down.  Cant  [SmQei. 

Can.  Den  I  ^o^XShu/fles  €dong]^\ou  are 
mosh  please,  for  all  dat.       [Aside,  and  exit. 

Fan.  I  shall  sink  with  apprehension.  [Aside, 

LordO.  What  a  sweet  girl! — she*s  a  civi- 
lized being,  and  atones  for  the  barbarism  of 
the  rest  of  the  family.  [Aiide. 

Fan.  My  lord !  I —  [Courtesies and  blushtu 

LordO.  1  look  upon  it,  madam,  to  be  one 
of  the  luckiest  circumstances  of  my  life,  ikat 
I  have  this  moment  the  honour  ot  receivittg 
your  commands,  and  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
firming with  my  tongue  what, my  eyes  per- 
haps have  but  too  weakly  expressed— that  1 
am  literally  the  humblest  of  your  servants. 

Fan.  I  think  myself  greatly  honoured  by 
your  lordship^s  partiality  to  me ;  but  it  distresses 
me  that  I  am  obliged,  in  my  present  situation, 
to  apply  to  it  for  protection. 

LordO.  I  am  happy  in  your  distress,  ma- 
dam, because  it  fiives  me  an  opportunity  to 
show  my  zeal. — Beauty  to  me  is  a  religion  io 
whiph  I  was  bom  and  .  bred  a  bicot ,  and 
would  die  a  martyr.— Fra  in  tolerable  spirits, 
faith!  [Aside. 

Fan.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  at  this  moment, 
a  more  distressed  creature  than  myself.  Af- 
fection, duty,  hope,  despair,  and  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent sentiments  are  struggling  in  my  bosopi; 
and  even  the  presence  oFyour  lordship,  to 
whom  I  have  flown  for  protection,  adds  to 
my  perplexity. 

LordO.  Does  it,  madam? — Venus  forbid!— 
My  old  fault;  the  deviPs  in  me,  I  think,  for 
perplexing  young  women.  [Aside,  andsmiling] 
Take  courage,  madam!  dear  miss  Fanny,  ei- 
pSain. — You  have  a  powerful  advocate  in  ny 
breast,  I  assure  you — My  beart,  madam— I  am 
attached  to  you  by  all  the  laws  of  syropalby 
and  delicacy. — By  my  honour,  I  am. 

Fan.  Then  I  will  yenture  to  unburden  my 
mind— Sir  John  Mel  vil,  my  lord,  by  the  moil 
misplaced  and  mistimed  declaration  of  afieo- 
tion  for  me,  has  made  me  the  uinkippicst  <rf 
women. 

Lord O,  How,  madam?  Hm  sir  John  an^ 
his  addresses  to  you? 

Fan.  He  has,  my  lord,  in  th«  itroaieil 
terms.  But  1  hope  it  is  jseedless  to  say  that 
my  duty  to  my  father,  lore  to  my  jisler«  an4 
regard^  to  the  whole  family.  M.^well  as  tke 
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Rreat  respect  I  entertain  for  your  lordship, 
fCourirsies'}  made  me  abudcfer  at  bis  aa- 
dresses. 

LordO,  Cfaarmine  g^ri! — Proceed,  my  dear 
iniss  Fanny,  proceed ! 

fim.  In  a  moment — give  me  leare,  my  lord! 
— ^Bat  if  urbat  I  bave  to  disclose  sbould  be 
receiyed  with  anger  or  disfyleasure — 

LordO,  Impossible,  by  ail  tbe  tender  now- 
ert!->  Speak,  1  beseecb  yon,  or  I  shall  diTinc 
cause  before  you  utter  iL 

Fan.  Tben,  my  lord,  sir  John^zs  addresses 
are  not  only  shocking  to  me  in  themsekes, 
lint  are  more  particularly  disagreeable  to  me 
at  this  time — as — as —  \_Hesiiatcs. 

LordO*  As  what,  madam? 

Fan.  As — ^pardon  my  confusion — I  am  en- 
tirely deToled  to  another. 

llordO.  If  this  is  not  plain,  tbe  deTii*s  in  it. 
\Amide\ — But  tell  me,  my  dear  miss  Fanny, 
ibr  I  must  know;  tell  me  tbe  bow,  tbe  when, 
and  tbe  where— Tell 


Re-enter  Canton,  hasUlj. 

Can.  My  lor,  my  lor,  my  lor! 

Lord  O.  D — n  your  Swiss  impertinence! 
bow  durst  you  interrupt  me  in  the  most  cri- 
tical, melting  moment  that  ever  love  and  beau- 
ty honoured  me  with  ? 

Can.  1  demande  pardon,  my  lor!  Sir  John 
MeNil,  my  lor,  sent  me  to  beg  you  do  him 
de  boneur  to  speak  a  little  to  you,  my  lor. 

Lord  O.  Vm  not  at  leisure — I  am  busy—  Gel 
away,  you  stupid  old  dog,  you  Swiss  rascal, 
or  I'll — 

Can.  Fort  bicn,  my  lor.  [Goes  oui  on  Tiptoe, 
LordO.  By  tbe  laws  of  gallantry,  madam, 
tbis  interruption  should  be  death;  out  as  no  . 

punisbmenl  ou^ht  to  disturb  the  triumph  of]  believe  me,  miss  Fann  y  }]:b.s  no  [mssIot^  lur  .iTr 


the  softer  passions,  the  criminal  is  pardoned 
and  dismissed.  Let  us  return,  madam,  to  tbe 
hijgbest  liisury  of  exahed  minds^ — a  declaration 
of  love  from  tbe  lips  of  beauty.  • 

Fan.  Tbe  entrance  of  a  third  person  has  a 
Ktlfe  relieved  me,  but  I  cannot  go  through 
with  it;  and  yet  1  must  open  my  heart  with 
a  discovery,  or  it  will  break  with  its  burden. 

\j4side. 

LordO.  ^^hat  passion  in  her  eyes!  I  am 
alarmed  to  agitation.  [Aside'y  I  presume,  ma- 
dam (and  as  you  have  flattei-ed  me,  by  mak- 
ing me  a  party  concerned,  I  hope  you*ll  ex- 
cuse the  presumption),  that — 

Fan.  IJo  you  excuse  my  making  you  a 
party  concerned,  my  lord,  and  let  me  interest 
your  heart  in  my  behalf,  as  my  future  happi- 
ness or  misery  in  a  great  measure  depenJ — 

LordO.  I^pon  me,  madam? 

Fan.  Upon  you,  my  lord.  ISighs. 

LordO.  There's  no  standing  tbis:  1  have 
cangh:  tne  infection — her  tenderness  dissolves 
me.  [Sighs. 

Fan,  And  should  yon  too  severely  judge  of 
a  rash  action  which  passion  prompted,  and 
modesty  has  long  concealed — 

LordO,  [Takes  her  Hand']  Thou  amiable 
creatare,  command  my  heart,  for  it  is  van- 
quished. Speak  but  thy  virtuous  wishes,  and 
enioy  them. 

JFa/i.  I  cannot,  my  lord;  indeed  {  cannot. 
Mr.  Lovewcll  must  tell  you  my  distresses;  and 


when  you  know  them,  pity  and  protect  me. 

[Exit  in  Tears. 
LordO.  How  the  devil  could  I  bring  her 
to  this?  It — it  is  too  much — too  much — 1  can*t 
bear  it — I  must  give  way  to  tbis  amiable  weak- 
ness, [f^ipes  his  Ejres]  My  heart  over- 
flows with  sympathy,  and  1  feel  every  tender- 
ness I  have  inspired.  [Stifles  a  Tear~\  Can 
I  be  a  man,  and  withstand  it?  No— HI  sacri- 
fice the  whole  sex  to  her.  But  here  comes 
tbe  father,  quite  apropos.  Fll  open  the  matter 
immediately,  settle  tbe  business  with|him,  and 
take  tbe  sweet  girl  down  to  Oeleby -house  to- 
morrow morning.  But  what  tne  devil!  Miss 
Sterling  too !  What  mischiePs  in  the  wind 
now?  No  conquest  there — no,  no,  that  would 
be  too  much  desolation  in  tbe  family. 

Enter  Sterling  and  Miss  Sterung. 
Ster.  My  lord,  your  servant !  I  am  attend- 
ing my  daughter  here  upon  rather  a  disagree- 
able aifair.    Speak  to  bis  lordship,  Betsy. 

Lord  O.  "Your  eyes,  miss  Sterling,  for  I  al- 
ways read  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady,  betray 
some  little  emotion.  What  are  your  com- 
mands, madam? 

Miss  S.  I  bave  but  too  much  cause  for  my 
emotion,  my  lord! 

LordO.  I  cannot  commend  my  J(insman*s 
behaviour,  madam.  He  has  behaved  like  a 
false  knight,  I  must  confess.  I  have  beard  of 
bis  apostasy.  Miss  Fanny  has  informed  me 
of  it. 

Miss  S.  Miss  Fanny's  baseness  has  been  tbe 
cause  of  sir  John's  inconstancy. 

LordO.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  njiis  Stfrlliig^ 
your  passion  transports  you  lot*  fur.  Sir  John 
may  bave  entertained  n  pji.hsion  iui  miss  h^n- 
ny,  but  believe  me,  my   ilom   itii-sh  ^tftliiii>, 


John.  She  has  a  pa^sigrtj  indeed^  a  nro^l  len- 
der passion.  She  bay-<yjnitd  her  whole  soul 
to  me,  and  I  know  wlirifc  Ikt  ^6e£liini«  are 
placed.  %,^mm£jedir* 
Miss  S.  Not  upon  !\Tr.  Limwm, 
LordO.  Ix»vewell!  Mn^  poor  hd\  sne  do4l 
not  think  of  him.  [S/uihs]  I  know  biittef^ 
however,  a  little  time  \\\\\  511  Ive  all  mysttfUik 
MissS.  Have  a  car^s  tti)  lorJ^  I  bat  both  tha 
families  are  not  made  tlj!>  (lijjM\'i  of  air  Jfthr/s 
artifice,  and  my  sisters  iiis>iinii hition  1  You 
don't  know  her;  indeeiJ,  m^'  tuiiJ,  you  dtin^t 
know  her;  a  base,  inaiitualtn^i  peHiilious!^^^ 
is  loo  much — She  bai  been  ndbrehaud  irftt 
me,  I  perceive,  eiideavourkia  to  ptvfvdke  yDUF 
lordship  in  her  favour;  ana  I  am  lobe  Unffhed 
at  by  every  body.  Sacb  unnaluril  bebavtour 
to  me  !•  But  since  I  see  I  can  bave  no  r^^dresa, 
I  am  resolved  that  some  way  or  olhcr  I  will, 
have  revenue.  [E^:^ 

Ster.  This  is  foolish  work^  my  lord  !. 
''LordO.  I  bave  too  tmi^fa  aeovlilllif  to  h«tr 
tbe  tears  of  beauty. 

Ster.  It  is  touching  indeed,  my  loid^  ^pMif 
very  moving  for  a  father.  ^ 

LordO.  To  be  sur%  fitiN  ¥0%  iffil|  fmm 
esq  lisite  feelings,  muit  ^  diAtrtaac4  lifjQad 
measure!  Wherefore,  to  divert  your  too  ex- 
quisite feeling,  suppose  we  change  tbe  subject^ 
and  proceed  to  business,  t 
Ster.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 
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no  union  in  our  families  hy  ibe  proposed 
marriage. 

Sfen  And  I  am  rery  sony  to  see  it,  my 
lord. 

LordO.  Hate  you  set  yoor  heart  upon  be- 
ing allied  to  our  bouse,  Mr.  Sterling  r 

Sier.  Tis  my  only  wish  at  present,  my  om- 
nium, as  I  may  calf  it 

LordO.  Your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Sier.  Shall  they,  my  lord?  but  bow — bow? 

LordO.  ni  marry  m  your  family. 

Ster.  Whati  my  sister  Heidelberg? 

Ztord O.  You  throw  roe  into  a  cold  •  sweat, 
Mr.  Sterling.  No,  not  your  sister,  but  your 
daughter. 

Ster.  My  daughter? 
,  LordO.  Fanny; — now  the  murder*s  out! 

Ster.  What  you,  my  lord  ? 

LordO.  Yes,  I,  I,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Sier.  No/ no,  my  lord;  that*s  too  much. 

[Smiles. 

Lord  O.  Too  much !  I  don*t  comprehend  you. 
Sier.  What  you,  my  lord,  marry  my  Fan- 
?  Bless  me!  what  will  the  folks  sayr 
LordO.  Why,  what  will  they  say? 
S/er.  That  you^re  a  bold  man.  my  lord: 
that's  all. 

Lord  O.  Mr.  Sterling,  this  may  be  catj  wit, 
for  aught  I  know.  Do  yon  court  my  alhance  ? 

Ster.  To  b«  sure,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Then  III  explain— My  nephew  won*t 
marry  your  eldest  daughter,  nor  I  neither. — 
Your  youngest  daughter  won*t  marry  him;  I 
will  marry  your  youngest  daugbter. 

Ster.  What!  Mrith  a  youngest  daughter's 
fortune,  my  lord? 

LordO.  With  any  fortune,  or  no  fortune 
at  all,  sir.  Love  is  the  idol  of  my  heart,  and 
the  demon  interest  sinks  before  hira«  So,  sir, 
as  I  said  before,  I  will  marry  your  youngest 
daughter;  your  youngest  daugliter  wfll  marry 

Ster.  Who  told  you  so,  my  lord?  [me. 

LordO.  Her  own  sweet  ael^  sin 

Ster.  Indeed! 

LordO,  Yes,  sir;  our  affection  is  mutual; 
your  advantage  double  and  treble;  your  daugh- 
ter will  be  a  countess  directly— I  shall  be  the 
happiest  of  beings,  and  you'll  be  father  to  an 
earl  instead  of  a  baronet 

Ster.  But  what  will  my  sister  say?  and  my 
daughter  ? 

LordO.  ril  manage  that  matter;  nay,  if  they 
won't  consent,  FU  run  away  with  your  daughter 
in  spite  of  you. 

Ster.  Well  said, my  lord! your  spirit's  good; 
J.  wish  you  had  my  constitution ;  but  if  you'll 
venture,  I  have  no  obi<ction,  if  my  sister  has 
none.  , 

LordO.  rU  answer  for  your  sister,  sir. 
A  propo«,  the  lawyers  are  in  the  house.  I'll 
have  articles  drawn,  and  the  whole  affair  con- 
cluded  to-morrow  mominir.  ^ 

Ster.  Very  well!  and  rn  dispatch  Lovewell 
to  London  immediately  for  some  fresh  papers 
I  shall  want ;  you  must  excuse  me,  my  lord, 
hut  I  can't  help  laughing  at  the  match.  —  He, 
he,  he!  what  will  the  folks  say?  [^xit. 

Lord  O.  What  a  fellow  am  I  going  to  make 
a  father  of!  He  has  no  more  feeling  than  the 
post  in  his  ware-bouse — But  Fanny's  virtues 
tune  me  to  rapture  a^ain,  and  I  won't  think 
of  the  rest  of  the  family. 


Re-enter  Loyewbll,  hastify. 

Love.  1  beg  your  lordship's  pardon;  are 
you  alone,  my  lord? 

LordO.  No,  my  lord,  I  am  not  alone;  I 
am  in  company,  the  best  company. 

Loife.  My  lond! 

Lord  O.  I  never  was  in  such  ex^isite,  co- 
chanting  company  since  my  heart  first  con- 
ceived, or  my  senses  tasted,  pleasure. 

Lot>e,  Where  are  they,  my  lord?  ' 

ILooki  abo^ 

LordO.  In  my  mind,  Horatio. 

Love.  What  company  have  you  there,  mj 
lord  ?  {SmiUt. 

Lord  O.  My  own  ideas,  sir,  which  so  crowd 
upon  my  imagination,  and  kindle  in  it  sack  a 
delirium  of  ecstasy,  that  wit,  wine,  nmkf 
poetry,  all  combined,  and  each  in  pcrfectiga, 
are  but  mere  mortal  shadows  of  my  felidlj. 

Love.  I  see  that  your  lordship  is  happy,  aM 
I  rejoice  at  it 

^  LordO.  You  shall  rejoice  at  it,  sir;  my  fe- 
licity shall  not  selfishly  be  confined,  bat  dal 
spread  its  influence  to  the  whole  circle  of  mj 
friends.  I  need  not  say,  Lovewell,  that  jot 
shall  have  your  share  of  it 

Love.  Shall  I,  my  lord  ? — then  I  undentaad 
you;  you  have  heard;  miss  Fanny  has  iofonacd 
you — 

Lord  O.  She  has;  I  have  heard,  and  ike 
shall  he  happy;  'tis  determined. 

Love.  Then  I  have  reached  the  snnuait  of 
my  wishes.  And  will  your  lordship  paidsi 
the  folly  ? 

LordO.  Oyes,  poor  creature,  how  oonU 
she  help  it?  'Twas  unavoidable — fate  and  ne- 
cessity. 

Love.  It  was  indeed,  my  lord.  Your  kiod- 
ness  distracts  me* 

LordO.  And  so  it  did  the  poor  girl,  bS^ 

Love,  She  trembled  to  diaclose  -ue  sccit^ 
and  declare  her  affections? 

Lord  O.  The  world,  I  believe,  will  not  ikisk 
her  affections  ill  placed. 

Love.  [Sot^fs]  You  are  too  good,  my  lord. 
— And  do  you  really  excuse  the  raskncsi  of 
the  action? 

LordO.  From  my  very  soul,  LoveweD. 

Love.  TBovpjg']  I  was  afiraid  of  her  nedisg 
with  a  cold  reception. 

LordO.  More  fool  yOu  then.  [beaalj, 

Who  pleads  her  cause  with  never  faiug 

Here  finds  a  full  redress. 

[Strikes  his  Bread. 
She's  a  fine  girl,  Lovewell. 

Love.  Her  beauty ,  my  lord ,  is  her  lew* 
merit   She  has  an  understanding — 

LordO.  Her  choice  convinces  roe  of  ikaL 

Love.  [Bows']  That's  your  lordshiDV  good- 
ness.   Her  choice  was  a  disinterested  one. 

LordO.  No,  no,  not  altogether;  it  kcgai 
with  interest,  and  ended  in  passion. 

Love.  Indeed,  ray  lord,  if  you  ^^.^ 
quainted  with  her  goodness  of  heart,  and 
nerosity  of  mind,  as  well  as  you  are  wilb  Ik 
inferior  beauties  of  her  face  and  pccp''^  , 

Lord  O.  I  am  so  perfectly  conviaerd  ol 
their  existence,  and  so  totally  of  your 
touching  every  amiable  particular  of  tksUvrcci 
girl,  that  were  it  not  for  the  cold,  >wiec»^ 
impediments  of  the  lavr^  I  would  many  ^ 
to-morrow  meisrtHtgJ^y  vjOOglC 
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JLotfe*  My  lord! 

JLordO.  I  wouldy  by  all  tfaafs  honourable 
in  loan,  and  amiable  in  woman. 

Xortf.  Marry  bcr!  — Wbo  do  you  mean, 
VKj  lord? 

LordO*  Miss  Fanny  Sterling  thai  is;  the 
countess  of  Oglehy  that  shall  be. 

Xopf.  I  am  astonished! 

Lord  O.  Why,  could  you  expect  less 
from  me? 

JLo9e»  I  did  not  expect  this,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Trade  and  accounts  have  destroyed 
your  feeling. 

Love,  No  indeed,  my  lord.  \Sighs, 

Lord  O.  The  moment  that  love  and  pity 
entered  my  breast,  I  was  resolved  to  plunge 
into  matrimony,  and  shorten  the  girFs  tor- 
tures— I  never  do  any  thing  by  halves,  do  I, 
LoTeweil  ? 

Xo«e.  No  indeed,  my  lord.  [Sighs']  What 
an  accident!  f Aside. 

LordO,  What's  the  matter,  LoveweA?  thou 
seem'st  to  have  lost  thy  faculties.  Why  don*t 
you  wish  me  joy,  man  ? 

Love,  O,  I  do,  my  lord.  [Sighs* 

Lord  O.  She  said  that  you  would  explain 
what  she  had  not  oower  to  utter ;  hut  I  want- 
ed mo  interpreter  ior  the  lan^age  of  love. 

Love.  But  has  your  lordship  considered  the 
consequences  of  ^'our  resolution  ? 

Lord  O.  No,  sir,  I  am  above  consideration, 
wken  ray  desires  are  kindled. 

Love.  But  consider  the  consequences,  my 
lordy  to  your  nephew,  sir  John. 

LordU*  Sir  John  has  considered  no  con- 


seouences  himself,  Mr.  Lovewell. 

Xoptf.  Mr.  Sterling,  my  lord,  will  certainly 
refuse  his  daughter  to  sir  John, 

LardO.  Sir  John  has  already  refused  Mr. 
Sterling's  daughter. 

Love.  But  what  will  become  of  miss  Ster- 
ling,  my  lord? 

LordO.  What's  that  to  you?— 'You  may 
hare^  her,  if  you  will.  I  depend  upon  Mr. 
Sterling's  city  philosophy  to  be  reconciled  to 
lord  Ocleby's  being  his  son-in  law,  instead  of 
sir  John  Melvil,  baronet  Doa't  you  think 
that  your  master  may  be  brought  to  that, 
without  having  recourse  to  his  calculations, 
eh,  Lovewell? 

Love.  But,  my  lord,  that  is  not  the  question 

LordO.  Whatever  is  the  question,  I'll  tell 
you  mv  answer.— I  am  in  love  with  a  fine 
{iri,  whom  I  resolve  to  marry. 

£nier  SiE  John  Melvil. 
What  news  with  you,  sir  John?— You  look 
all  hnrnr  and  impatience — like  a  messenger 
aAer  a  battle. 

Sir  J.  AAer  a  battle  indeed,  my  lord.  1 
have  this  day  had  a  severe  engagement;  and 
wanting  your  lordship  as  an  auxiliary,  I  have 
at  last  mustered  up  resolution  to  declare  what 
my  duty  to  you  and  to  myself  have  demanded 
from  me  some  time. 

LordO.  To  the  business  then,  and  be  as 


gle  against  the  force  of  inclination. 

LordO,  Very  true,  nephew;  I  am  your 
witness,  and  will  second  the  motion — ^shan't  I, 
Lovewell  ?        [SmUes^  and  Loveipeli  bows. 


Sir  J.  Your  lordship's  generosity  encoura|[es 
me  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  marry  miss 
Sterling. 

LordO*  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it — 
she's  a  bitter  potion,  that's  the  truth  of  it; 
but  as  you  were  to  swallow  it,  and  not  I,  it 
was  your  business,  and  not  mine. — Any  thing 
more  r 

Sir  J.  But  thiS|  my  lord;  that  1  may  be 
permitted  to  make  my  addresses  to  the  other 
sister. 

LordO.  O  yes,  by  all  means  —  have  you 
any  hopes  there,  nephew?  Do  you  think  he'll 
succeed,  Lovewell? 

[Smiles  and  (vinks  at  Lovewell. 
Love.  I  think  not,  my  lord.  [Grat>eljr, 
LordO.  1  think  so  too;  but  let  the  fool  tr)'. 
Sir  J.  Will  your  lordship  favour  me  with 
your  good  offices  to  remove  the  chief  obsta- 
cle to  the  match,   the  repugqance  of  Mrs. 
Heidelberg  ? 

LordO.  Mrs.  Heidelberg ?  — Had  not  you 
better  begin  with  the  young  lady  first?  It  will 
save  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  won't  it, 
Lovewell?  [Smiles']  But  do  what  you  please, 
it  will  be  the  same  thing  to  me:  won't  it, 
Lovewell?  [Conceiledljr]  Why  don't  you 
laugh  at  him? 
£ove.  I  do,  my  lord.  [Forces  a  smile. 
Sir  J.  And  your  lordship  will  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  Mrs.  Hi^idelberg  to  consent  to  my 
marriage  with  miss  Fanny  r 

LordO.  I'll  speak  to  Mrs.  Heidelberg  abouV 
the  adorable  Fanny  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sir  J.  Your  generosity  transports  mc. 
LordO.  Poor  fellow^  what  a  dupe!  he  little 
thinks  who's  in  possession  of  the  town.  [Aside. 

Sir  J,  And  your  lordship  is  not  in  the 
least  offended  at  this  seeming  inconstancy? 

LordO.  Not  in  the  least.  Miss  Fanny's 
charms  will  even  excuse  infidelity.  1  look 
upon  women  as  the  fcrao  natur«— lawful  game 
— and  every  man  who  is  qualified,  has  a  na^- 
tural  right  to  pursue  them ;— Lovewell  as  well 
as  you,  and  you  as  well  as  he,  and  I  as  well 
as  either  of  you. — Every  man  shall  do  his 
best,  without  olfence  to  any — what  say  you, 
kinsmen  ? 

Sir  J.  You  have  made  me  happy,  my  lord. 
Love.  And  me,  I  assure  you,  niy  lord. 
LordO.  And  1  am  superlatively  so— allons 
done!   To  horse  and  away,  boys! — you  to 
your  affairs,  and  1  to  mine — suivons  I'amour. 

[Sings.   Exeunt  severally. 

ACT  V. 

ScSNB  L  —  Fanmt's  ApartmenU 

Knter  Loyxwell  and  Fanny,  followed  5/ 
Betty. 

Fan,  Why  did  you  come  so  soon,  Mr. 
lovewell?  the  family  is  not  yet  in  bed,  and 
Betty  certainly  heard  somebody  listening  near 
the  chamber-door. 

Bet.  My  mistress  is  right,  sir!  evil  spiViU 
are  abroad ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  both  too 
jgood ,  not  to  expect  mischief  from  them. 

Love.  Biit  wno  can  be  so  cuhous,  or  so 
wicked  ? 

Bet.  I  think  we  have  wickedness  and  cu- 
riosity enough  in  this  family^  sir,  to  expect 
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Fan.  I  do  expect  the  worst.  —  Pr^tbee, 
Betty,  return  to  the  outward  door,  and  listen 
if  you  bear  any  body  in  the  gallery;  and  let 
us  know  directly. 

Bet,  I  warrant  yon,  madam — tbe  Lord  bless 
you  bolb!  [Exit. 

Fartf  What  did  ray  fatber  want  with  you 
ibis  evening? 

Love.  He  gave  me  tbe  key  of  bis  closet, 
witb  orders  to  bring  from  London  some  pa- 
pers relating  to  lord  Ogleby. 

Fan.  And  why  did  you  not  obey  bim? 

JLope.  Because  I  am  certain  that  bis  lord- 
ship has  opened  his  heart  to  him  about  you, 
and  those  papers  are  wanted  merely  on  that 
account — But  as  we  shall  discoxer  all  to-mor- 
row ,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  them,  and 
it  would  be  idle  in  me  to  go. 

Fan.  Hark! — hark!  bless  me,  bow  I  tremble! 
— I  feel  the  terrors  of  guilt— Indeed,  Mr.  Love- 
wcll,  this  is  too  much  for  me — this  situa- 
tion may  have  yery  unhappy  consequences, 

l^fVeeps. 

Love.  But  it  sha*nt — I  would  rather  tell  our 
story  this  moment  to  all  the  house,  and  run 
tbe  risk  of  maintaining  you  by  the  hardest 
labour,  than  suffer  you  to  remam  in  this  dan- 
gerous perplexity. — What!  shall  I  sacrifice  all 
my  best  bop«*s  and  affections,  in  your  dear 
health  and  safety,  for  the  mean,  and  in  such 
case  the  meanest  consideration — of  our  for- 
tune?— ^Werc  we  to  be  abandoned  by  all  our 
relations,  we  have  that  in  our  hearts  and 
minds  will  weigh  against  the  most  affluent 
circumstances.  I  should  not  have  proposed 
the  secresy  of  our  marriage,  but  for  your 
sake ;  and  with  hopes  that  the  most  generous 
sacrifice,  you  ha^e  made  to  love  and  me, 
might  be  less  injurious  to  Tou,  by  waiting  a 
lucky  moment  of  reconciliation. 

Fan.  Hush !  bush !  for  bea?en*s  sake,  my 
dear  Lovewell;  donU  be  so  warm!  your  ge- 
nerosity gets  the  better  of  your  prudence 
you  will  be  heard,  and-  we  shall  be  discover- 
ed.—  I  am  satisfied — indeed  I  am. — Excuse 
this  weakness,  this  delicacy,  this  what  you 
will. — My  mind*s  at  peace  —  indeed  it  is — 
think  no  more  of  it,  if  you  love  me! 

Loo".  That  one  word  has  charmed  me,  as 
it  always  does,  to  the  most  implicit  obedience : 
it  woufd  be  the  worst  of  ingratitude  in  me  to 
distress  you  a  moment.  \Kisses  her. 

He-enter  Bkttt. 

BeL  \In  a  low  Voice^  Fm  sorry  to  dis- 
turb you. 

Fan.  Ha!  what's  tbe  matter? 

Love.  Have  you  beard  any  body? 

Bet.  Yes,  yes,  I  have;  and  they  have  beard 
you  too,  or  Fm  mistaken — if  they  had  seen 
you  too,  we  should  have  been  in  a  fine 
quandaryl 

Fan.  PrVtbee  don't  prate  now,  Betty! 
Love.  VVbat  did  you  bear? 
BeL  1  was  preparing  myself,  as  usual ,  to 
take  me  a  little  nap — 
Love.  A  nap! 

Bet.  Yes,  sir,  a  nap;  for  I  watch  much 
better  so  than  wide  awake;  and  when  I  bad 
wrapped  this  handkerchief  round  my  bead, 
for  fear  of  tbe  ear-ache  from  the  key-bole,  I 
tbouffbt  I  beard  a  kind  of  a  tort  of  a  bussing, 
which  I  first  took  for  a  gnat,  and  shook  my 


bead  two  or  three  times,  and  went  so  with 
my  band. 

Fan.  Well^ well— and  so-> 

Bet.  And  so ,  madam ,  when  I  beard  Mr. 
Lovewell  a  little  loud,  i  beard  the  butiio^ 
louder  too — and  pulling  off  my  handkerchief 
softly,  I  could  bear  this  sort  of  noise— 

\Jliake9  an  indUtinci  sort  of  noise,  Ukt 
speaking* 

Fan.  Well,  and  what  did  they  say? 

BeL  O !  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  was  said. 

Love,  The  outward  door  is  lockM? 

BeL  Yes;  and  i  bolted  it  too,  for  fear  of 
the  worsL 

Fan.  Why  did  you?  they  moat  have  beard 
you,  if  they  were  near. 

BeL  And  I  did  it  on  purpose ,  madam,  aod 
cough*d  a  little  too,  that  they  might  not  hear 
Mr.  Lovewell's  voice — when  I  was  silent,  tkej 
were  silent,  and  so  I  came  to  tell  you. 

Fan.  What  shall  we  do? 

Love.  Fear  nothing;  we  know  tbe  wont; 
it  will  only  bring  on  our  cataatrophe  a  little 
too  soon— but  Betty  might  fancy  this  noise- 
sbe*s  in  tbe  conspiracy,  and  can  make  a  nan 
a  mouse  at  any  time. 

BeL  I  can  distinguish  a  man  from  a  mouic 
as  well  as  my  betters — ^l*m  sorry  yoo  thinlk 
so  ill  of  me,  sir . 

Fan.  He  compliments  you ,  don't  be  a  fool! 
— Now  you  have  set  her  tongue  a  ruoDiaf, 
sheMI  mutter  for  an  hour.  [To  JLoiwelQ  111 
go  and  hearken  myself. 

BeL  Hi  turn  my  back  upon  no  giH  for 
sincerity  and  service. 

[Half  €Uide  and  muitermg. 

Love.  Thou  art  the  first  in  the  world  lor 
both ;  and  I  will  reward  you  soon,  Betty,  for 
one  and  the  other. 

BeL  I  am  not  merceilary  neither— I  caa 
live  on  a  little,  with  a  good  carreter^). 
Re-enter^AHVY. 

Fan.  All  seems  quiet. — Suppose,  my  dear, 
you  go  to  your  own  room — 1  shall  be  nmek 
easier  then — and  to-morrow  we  will  be  pt*- 
pared  for  the  discovery. 

BeL  You  may  discover,  if  yoa  please;  hat 
for  my  part,  I  shall  still  be  secret 

/Half  aside,  and  muttermg' 
I  leave  you  now;  if  ikg 
still  are  upon  the  watch ,  we  shall  lose  tw 
advantage  . of  our  delay.  Besides,  we  skooH 
consult  upon  to-morrow*s  business.  Let  BcttT 
go  to  her  own  room,  and  lock  tbe  outward 
door  after  her;  we  can  fasten  this;  andwhca 
she  thinks  all  safe,  she  nay  return  and  let  ne 
out  as  usual. 

BeL  Shall  I,  madam? 
Fan.  Do  let  me  have  my  way  to-nig»i 
and  you  shall  command  me  ever  alAer. 

Love.  I  live  only  to  oblige  you,  my  9wed 
Fanny!   Til  be  gone  this  moment.  L^^^^' 
Fan.  Betty  shall  go  first,  and  if  they  by 
hold  of  her — 

BeL  They'll  have  tbe  wrong  sow  by  the 
ear,  1  can  tell  them  tbak  [Going  hastHj* 
Fan.  Softly— aoAly—Bfttyr  dof't  verturj 
out,  if  you  hear  a  noise.  SofUy,  1  k«K  •* 
you !  See,  Mr.  Lovewell,  the  eflecU  ol  indis- 
cretion ! 

\)  rb«r«cter, 


Lovewell,  the 
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But  Jove,  FanAir,  makes  Itm^ds  for 
[Exetdni  sqfiljr. 


SCSHK  ft.— ^  Gailerjr, 
vend  Bed-chambers. 

Enter 


which  leads  to  se- 
The  Stage  dark. 


Miss  Stkrung,  leading  Mrs,  Hei- 
delberg in  a  Night-cap. 
Miss.  S.  This  way,  dear  luadam,  and  then 
m  tell  yon  all. 

Mrs.Il.  Nay  but,  niece — consider  a  little — 
don^  drag  me  out  this  figure;  let  me  put  on 
my  fly-cap ! — If  any  of  my  lord^s  fammaly,  or 
the  counsellors  at  law  should  be  stirt>ing,  I 
should  be  perdigus  disconcerted. 

MissS.  But,  my  dear  madam,  a  moment 
is  an  age,  in  my  situation.  I  am  sure  my 
sister  has  been  plotting  my  disgrace  and  ruin 
m  that  chamber! —  O!  she*s  all  craft  and 
wickedness. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  but  softly,.  Betoy  !— you  are 
all  in  emotion — your  mind  is  too  much  flus- 
traled — you  can  neither  eat\  nor  drink,  nor 
take  your  natural  rest —  compose  yourself, 
child ;  for  if  we  are  not  as  warisome  as  they 
are  wicked,  we  shall  disgrace  ourseWes.  and 
the  whole  fammaly. 

MissS.  We  are  disgraced  already,  madam. 
Sir  John  Melvil  has  forsaken  me;  my  lord 
cares  for  nobody  but  himself;  or  if  any  body, 
it  is  my  sister :  my  father,  for  tha  sake  of  a 
better  bargain,  would  marry  me  to  a  ^Change 
broker:  so  that  if  you,  madam,  don*t  continue 
my  friend — if  you  forsake  me — if  I  am  to 
lose  my  best  hopes  and  consolation — in  your 
tenderness — and  affections — I  had  belter — at 
once— give  up  the  matter — and  let  my  sister 
enjoy — the  fruits  of  her  treachery — trample 
with  scorn  upon  the  rights  of  her  elder  sister 
— the  will  of^ the  best  of  aunts — and  the  weak- 
ness of  a  too  interested  father. 

[_She  pretends  to  be  bursting  into  Tears 
during  tlu's  speech. 
Mrs.  H.  DonH,  Betsy — keep  up  your  spur- 
fit — I  hale  whimpering — I  am  your  friend — 
depend  upon  me  in  every  particular. — But  be 
composed,  and  tell  me  what  new  mischief 
you  hare  discovered. 

Miss  S.  I  had  no  desire  to  sleep,  and 
would  not  undress  myself,  knowing  that  my 
Machiavel  sister  would  not  rest  till  she  had 
broke  my  heart:  —  I  was  so  uneasy  that 
could  not  stay  in  my  room,  but  when  I  thought 
that  all  the  house  was  quiet,  I  sent  my  maid 
to  discover  what  was  going  forward;  —  she 
immediately  came  back  and  told  me,  that 
they  were  in  high  consultation ;  that  she  had 
heard  only,  for  it  was  in  the  dark,  my  sister*s 
maid  conduct  sir  JohnMelvil  to  her  mistress, 
and  then  lock  the  door. 

Mrs.H.  And  how  did  you  conduct  your- 
self in  this  dilemma  ? 

Miss  S.  I  returned  with  her ,  and  could 
hear  a^  man^s  voice,  th<mgh  nothing  that  they 
said  distinctly;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  sir  John  is  now  in  that  room,  that  they 
have  settled  th«  matter,  and  will  run  awa) 
together  before  mominsL  if  we  donU  prevent  them< 
Mrs.  H.  Why,  the  hraxen  slut!  she  has  got 
her  sister*s  husband  (liat  is  to  be^  lock*d  up 
in  her  chamber!  at  light  tool— I  tremble  at 
the  thoughu! 


M'issS.  Hush,  madam!  I  hear  something! 
Mrs.H.  You  frighten  me — let  me  put  on 
my  fly-cap — 1  would  not  be  seen  in  thisfigur 
for  the  world. 

MissS,  Tisdark,  madam;  you  canUbeseen. 
Mrs.  If.  I  protest  there*s  a  candle  coming, 
and  a  man  too ! 

Miss  S.  Nothing  hut  servants ; — let  us  re- 
tire a  moment!  [^^/  retire. 


Enter  Brush,  Tialf  drunk,  la/ing  hold  of 
the  Chandler-maid,  who  has  a  Candle- 
in  her  Hand*  ^ 
Cham.  Be  quiet,  Mr!  Brush;  I  shall  drop 
down  with  terror! 

BrusJi.  But  my  sweet,  and  most  amiable 
chambermaid,  if  you  have  no  love,  yoo  may 
hearken  to  a  little  reason ;  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  your  virtue  any  harm. 

Cham.  But  you  may  do  me  barm,  Mr.  Brush, 
and  a  great  deal  of  harm  too ;  —  pray  let  me 
»o;  I  am  ruined  if  they  hear  you;  1  tremble 
ike  an  asp^). 

Brush.  But  they  shanH  hear  us;  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  be  ruined,  it  shall  be  the 
making  of  your  fortune,  you  little  slut,  you! 
therefore,  I  say  it  again,  if  you  have  no  love, 
hear  a  little  reason! 

Cham.  I  wonder  at  your  impurence^),  Mr. 
Brush,  to  use  me  in  this  manner;  this  is  not 
the  way  to  keep  mc  company,  I  assure  you. 
You  are  a  town-rake,  I  see,  and  now  you 
are  a  little  in  liquor  you  fear  nothing. 

Brush.  Nothing ,  by  heavens  (  but  your 
frowns,  most  amiable  chambermaid;  I  am  a 
little  electrified,  that*s  the  truth  on't;  I  am  not 
used  to  drink  port,  and  your  master's  is  so 
heady,  that  a  pmt  of  it  oversets  a  daret  drin- 
ker. Come  now,  my  dear  little  spider- 
brusber ! 

Cham.  DonH  be  rude!  bless  me! — I  shall 
be  ruined — what  will  become  of  mc  ? 

Brush,  ril  take  care  of  you,  by  all  that^s 
honourable. 

Cfiam.  You  are  a  base  man  to  use  me  so. 
ril  cry  out,  if  you  don*t  let  me  go.  That 
is  miss  Sterling's  chamber ,  that  miss  Fanny's, 
and  that  madam  Heidelberg's. 

Brush.  We  know  all  thaL  And  that  lord 
Ogleby's,  and  that  my  lady  What-dVe-call- 
Vm*s:  I  don't  mind  such  folks  when  I'm  so- 
ber, mi|ch  less  when  I  am  whimsical— rather 
above  that,  too. 

Cham.  More  shame  for  you,  Mr.  Brush! — 
you  terrify  me — you  have  no  modesty.. 

Brush.  O,  but  I  have,  my  sweet  spider- 
brusher — for  instance,  I  reverence  miss  Fanny 
— she's  a  most  delicious  morsel,  and  fit  for  a 

rrince. — W^ith  all  my  horrors  of  matrimony, 
could  marry  her  myself— but  for  her  sister — 
MissS.  Ifrithin"]  There,  there,  madam,  all 
m  a  story ! 

Cham.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Brush! — I  heard 
something  1 

Brush,  Rats,  I  suppose,  that  are  gnavring 
the  old  timbers  of  this  execrable  old  dungeon 
— If  it  was  mine,  I  would  pull  it  down,  and 
fill  your  fine  canal  up 'with  the  rubbish;  and 
then  I  should  get  nd  of  two  d — nM  things 
at  once. 

Cham.  Law!  law!  how<-you  blaspheme!^ 

K)  An  aip«a  leaf.  Digitia^b^j^diQOgrC 
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lor  it. 

Brush.  No,  no,  it  will  last  our  time — but, 
as  I  was  saying,  tfa<f  eldest  sister  —  Miss 
Jezebel — 

Cham.  Is  a  fine  young  lady,  for  all  your 
eTiI  tongue. 

Brush.  No — we  have  smoked  her  already; 
and  unless  she  marries  our  old  Swiss,  sbe 
can  have  none  of  us. — No,  no,  sbe  sWon*t  do 
— we  are  a  little  too  nice. 

Cham.  YouVe  a  monstrous  rake,  Mr.  Brush, 
and  don*t  care  what  you  say 

Brush.  Why,  for  that  matter,  my  dear,  I 
am  a  little  inclined  to  mischief;  and  if  you 
donH  have  pity  upon  me,  I  will  break  open 
that  door,  and  ravish  Mrs.  Heidelberg. 

Mrs.  H.  [Coming  forward^    There*s  no 
bearing  this — you  profligate  monster* 
Cham.  Ha!  I  am  undone! 
Brush.  Zounds !  here  sbe  is ,  by  dll  that's 
monstrous.  [Runs  off. 

MissS.  A  fine  discourse  you  have  had 
with  that  fellow. 

Mrs.  H.  And  a  fine  time  of  night  it  is  to 
be  here  with  that  drunken  monster: 

Miss  S.  What  have  ]rou  to  say  for  yourself? 
Cham.  I  can  say  nothing— Pm  so  frightened, 
and  so  ashamed. — But  indeed  I  am  vartuous 
— I  am  vartuous,  indeed. 

Mrs.  if.  Well,  well -don't  tremble  so;  but 
tell  us  what  you  know  of  this  horrable  plot 
here. 

Miss  S.  Well  forgive  you ,  if  you'll  dis- 
cover alL 

Cham.  Why,  madam,  don't  let  me  betray 
my  fellow-servants — I  sfaaVt  sleep  in  my  bee 
if  I  do. 

Mrs.H.  Then  you  shall  sleep  somewhere 
else  to-morrow  night. 

Cham.  O  dear!  what  shall  I  do? 

Mrs,  H.  Tell  us  this  moment,  or  HI  turn 
you  out  of  doors  directly. 

Cham.  Why  our  butler  has  been  treating 
us  below  in  his  pantry — Mr.  Brush  forced  us 
to  make  a  kind  of  a  holiday  night  of  it 

MissS.  Holiday!  for  what?  ^ 

Cham.  Nay,  I  only  made  one. 

Miss  S.  VVeli,  well ;  but  upon  what  ac- 
tount?  « 

Cham.  Because  as  how,  madam,  there  was 
a  change  in  the  family,  they  said — that  his 
honour,  sir  John,  was  to  marry  miss  Fanny 
instead  of  your  ladyship. 

Miss.  S,  And  so  you  make  a  holiday  for 
that— Very  fine! 

Cham.  I  did  not  make  i^  ma'am. 

Mrs*  H.  But  do  you  know  nothi^ig  of  sir 
John's  being  to  run  away  with  miss  Fanny 
to-night? 

Cham.  No  indeed,  ma'am. 

MissS.  Nor  of  his  being  now  locked  up  in 
my  sifter^s  chamber? 

Cham.  No,  as  I  hope  for  marcy,  ma'amc 
Mrs.  H.  Well,  I'll  put  an  end  to  all  this 
directly — do  you  run  to  my  brother  Sterling — 
Cham,  Now,  ma'am? — ^Tis  so  very  late, 
ma'am — 

Mrs.  H.  1  don't  care  how  late  it  is.  Tell 
bim  there  are  thieves  in  the  bouse — that  the 
house  is  on  fire— tell  him  to 
mediately — Go,  I  say. 


Cham,  I  will,  I  will,  though  Fm  iri^fateo'd 
out  of  my  wits.  \KxiL 
Mrs.H.    Do  you  watch  here,  my  deir; 
and  I'll  put  myself  in  order  .to  face  tlicii. 
Well  plot  'em,  and  counterplot  'em  too. 

[JKri/  into  her  Chamber. 
Miss  S.  I  have  as  much  pleasure  io  tiiis 
revenge,  as  in  being  made  a  countess.— Ha*, 
they  are  unlocking  the  door.— Now  for  it! 

[Rtliret. 

Fanny's  Door  is  unlocked,  and  Bettt  comet 
out;  Miss  Sterlinc  approaches  her. 
Bet   [Calling  t^ithitQ  Sir!  sirl— noVs 
your  time— all's  dear,  [Seeing  Miss  SteHing] 
Stay,  slay— not  yet— we  are  watch'd. 
MuisS.  And  so  you  are,  madam  Belly. 
[Miss  Sterling  lajs  hold  of  her,  Mk 
Bettj  locks  Oie  Door^  and  puisOteKej 
into  her  Pocket, 
BeL  [Turning  rounds  What's  the  matter, 
madam? 

MissS.  Nay,  that  you  shall  tell  my  &ker 
and  aunt,  madam. 

BeL  I  am  no  tell-tale,  madam,  and  no  thief; 
they'll  get  nothing  from  me. 

missS.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage, 
Betty,  and  considering  the  secrets  you  hate 
to  keep,  you  have  occasion  Ibr  it. 

Bet,  My  mistress  shall  never  repent  kcr 
good  opinion  of  me,*  ma'am. 

Enter  Stbuling. 
Ster.  What's  ail  this?  What's  the  matter? 
Why  am  I  distvrb'd  in  this  manner? 

MissS.  This  creature,  »nd  ray  distresses 
sir,  will  explain  the  matter. 

Be-enter  M&s.  HEiDBLBXRGy  oc/iA  another 
Head-dress. 
Mrs.  H.  Now  Tm  prepar'd  ibr  the  rancoao- 
ter.— Well,  brother,  have  you  heani  of  tkii 
scene  of  wickedness? 

Ster.  Not  I— But  what  is  it?  speak.— I  was 
pot  into  my  little  closet,  all  the  lawyers  were 
in  bed,  and  I  had  almost  lost  ray  senses  ia 
the  confusion  of  lord  Ogleby^  mortgages, 
when  I  was  alarmed  with  a  foolish  giil,  who 
could  hardly  speak;  and  wbctLer  it's  fii«,  sr 
thieves,  or  murder,  or  a  rape.  I'm  iraile  is 
the  dark.  K  t  1- 

Mrs.H.  No,  no,  there's  no  rape,  brother! 
all  parties  are  willing,  I  believe. 

MissS,  Who's  in  that  chamber? 
[Detaining  Betty,  mho  seemed  to  be  steal- 
ing avpajr* 

Bet  My  mistress. 

MissS.  And  who's  with  your  laisiress? 
Bet  Why,  who  should  there  be? 
MissS.  Open  the  door  tben,  and  let  us  see. 
Bet  The  door  is  open,  madam.  \Miss  Ster- 
ling goes*  to  the  DoorJ  I'll  sooner  die  thaa 
peach.  rSxH  kasi^* 

MissS.  The  door  «  locked;  and  sbe  has 
got  the  key  in  h«r  poeket. 

Mrs.H,  There's  impudence,  krotber!  vif^H 
hot  from  your  danghtor  Fannj*s  school ! 
Ster.  But,  M>uh£!  yhat  ia  aB  this  aboitf? 


Tou  tell  me  of  a  sum  total ,  and  jon  Aosft 
produce  the  particulars. 
Mrs.H.  Sir  John  MelvU  ia  locked  m 
come  here  im-|your  daughter's  bed-cbinil»er— Tbcn  is  lbs 
parUcuhr.  Google 
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Ster.  Tfa«  deril  he  if!— Thai!*  bad- 
MissS,  And  he  bat  been  there  some  time 
too. 

Sier.  Ditto! 

Mrs,  H,  Ditto !  worse  and  worse,  I  say.  Ill 
raise  the  house,  and  expose  him  to  ray  lord, 
and  the  whol«  £immaly. 

Ster,  By  no  means!  we  shall  expose  our- 
selres,  sister I-^The  best  way  is  to  insure  pH- 
Tately— let  me  alone!  IMI  make  him  roarr}' 
her  to-morrow  morning. 

MinsS,  Make  him  marry  her!  this  is  beyond 
all  patience  I — You  have  thrown  away  all  your 
affection,  and  I  shall  do  as  much  by  my  obe- 
dience ;  unnatural  fathers  make  unnatural 
children.  My  reTenge  is  in  my  own  power, 
and  111  indulge  it — llad  they  made  their  es- 
cape, I  should  have  been  exposed  to  the  de- 
rision of  the  world :  but  the  deriders  shall  be 
derided ;  and  so — Help,  help,  there  !--Thieve5 ! 
tbieves! 

Mrs,H,  Tit-foF-tat,  Betsy!  you  are  right, 
my  girl. 

Sier.  Zounds!  youll  spoil  all — youMl  raise 
the  whole  family — ^The  devifs  in  the  ffirl. 

Mrs,  H.  No,  no;  thedeviPs  in  you,  orother: 
I  ani  ashamed  of  your  principles. — >Vhat! 
would  you  conntv«  at  your  daughter's  being 
locked  up  with  her  sisterV  husband?  Help! 
Thieves!  thieves,  I  say!  [Cries  out 

Ster,  Sister,  I  beg  you!  daughter,  1  com- 
mand yon ! — If  you  have  no  regard .  for  me, 
consider  yourselves! — we  shall  lose  thts  op<- 
portuniCy  of  ennobling'  onr  bloo/1,  and  getting 
above  twenty  per  cent,  for  our  money. 

MUbS,  Vvbat,  by  my  dis^ace  and  my 
sister^s  triumph?  I  have  a  spirit  above  such 
mean  considerations:  and  to  show  you  that 
it  is  not  a  low-bred,  vulgar,  *Change-alley 
spirit — Help!  help!  Thieves!  thieves!  thieves, 
I  say! 

Sier.  K^y  ay,  you  may  save  your  lungs^ 
the  honse  is  in  an  uproar. 

Enter  Canto K,  in  a  Night-gown  and  Slippers, 
Can.  Eh,  diable!  vat  is  de  raison  of  dis 

g;reat  noise,  dis  tintamarre? 

Ster.  Ask  those  ladies,  sir;  *tis  of  their 

maJring. 

Lord  O,  [Calls  wiatm]  Brush !— Brush  !— 
Canton  !— Where  are  you  Whafs  the  mat- 
ter? [Rings  a  BeU]  Where  are  you? 

Ster.  *Tis  my  lord  calls,  Mr.  Canton. 

Can.  I  com,  mi  lor! 

[Exit  L.  Oglebr  still  rings. 

Flow.  [Calls  within']  A  light!  a  light  here! 
—where  are  the  servants?  firing  a  light  for 
me  and  my  brothers.. 

Ster,  Lights  here!  lights  for  the  gentlemen! 

[JExit. 

Mrs.  If.  My  brother  feels,  I  see— your  sis- 
ter^s  turn  will  come  next. 

MissS.  Ay,  av,  let  it  go  round,  madam,  it 
is  the  only  comfort  1  have  left. 

He-enter  Stirling  ,  i»i^  Lights i  be/ore 

Sbrgeant  f  lower  ,  with  one  Boot  and  a 

Slipper,  and  TuAyBRSK. 

Ster.  This  way,  sir!  this  way,  gentlemen! 

Flow.  Well  but,  Mr.  Sterling,  no  danger^ 
I  hope  ?  Have  ihey  made  a  burglarious  entry  ? 
Are  you  prepared  to  repulse  them?   I  am 


very  much  alarmed  about'  thieves  at  circuit 
time.  They  would  be  particularly  severe  with 
us  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 

Trao.  No  danger,  Mr.  Sterling--no  tres- 
pass, I  hope? 

Ster.  None,  gentlemen,  but  of  those  ladies^ 
making. 

Mrs.H.  YouMl  be  asham*d  to  know,  gentle- 
men ,  that  all  your  labours  and  studies  about 
this  ]^oung  lady  are  thrown  away^Sir  John 
Melvil  is  at  this  moment  locked. up  with  this 
ladVs  younger  sister. 

Plow,  The  thinff  is  a  little  extraordinary, 
to  be  sure  ;  but,  why  were  we  to  be  frighten  d 
out  of  our  beds  for  this?  Could  not  we  have 
tried  this  cause  to-morrow  morning? 

MissS.  But,  sir,  by  to-morrow  morning, 
perhaps,  even  your  assistance  would  not  have 
been  of  any  service — the  birds  now  in  that 
cage  would  have  flown  away. 

Enter  Lord  Oglcbt,  in  his  Robe-de-chamr- 
bre.  Night-cap,  etc.  leaning  on  Canton. 

LordO,  I  had  rather  lose  a  limb  than  my 
nighOs  rest  What's  the  matter  with  you  all? 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  'lis  all  over!— Here's  my  lord, 
too. 

LordO*  What's  all  this  shrieking  and 
screaming?  Where's  my  angelic  Fanny  r  She^ 
safe,  I  hope? 

Mrs,  H,  Your  angelic  Fanny,  my  lord,  is 
lock'd  up  with  your  angelic  nephew  in  thai 
chamber. 

LordO.  My  nephew!  Then  will  I  be  ex- 
communicated. 

Jlfr^.  H.  Your  nephew,  my  lo/l  has  been 
plotting  to  run  away  with  missf anny,  and 
miss  Fanny  has  been  plotting  to  run  away 
with  your  nephew:  and  if  we  had  not  watched 
them  and  calPd  up  the  fammaly,  they  had 
been  upon  the  scamper  to  Scotland  by  this 
time. 

LordO,  Lookye,  ladies!  I  know  that  sir 
John  has  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  miss 
Fanny;  and  I  know  too  that  miss  Fanny  has 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  another  per- 
son; and  I  am  so  well  convinced  of  the  rec- 
titude of  her  affections,  that  I  will  support 
them  with  my  fortune,  my  honour,  ana  my 

life  ^Eh,  shan't  I  Mr.  Sterling?  [Smiling] 

What  say  you  ? 

Ster.  \Sulkilj\  To  be  sure,  my  lord. — 
These  bawling  women  have  been  the  ruin  of 
every  thing.  [Aside. 

Lord  O,  But  come,  Fll  end  this  busmess  in 
a  trice  —  If  you,  ladies,  will  compose  your* 
selves,  and  Mr.  Sterling  will  ensure  miss  Fanny 
from  violence,  I  will  engage  to  draw  her 
from  her  pillow  with  a  whisper  through  the 
key-hole. 

Mrs.H.  The  horrid  creatures!-^!  say,  my 
lord,  break  the  door  open. 
Lord  O.  Let  me  beg  of  your  delicacy  not 
be  too  precipitate!  Now  to  our  experiment! 

[Advancing  towards  the  Door, 
MissS.  Now,  what  will  they  do?  My  heart 
vrill  beat  through  my  bosom. 

Re-enter  Bbttt,  mVA  the  Key, 
Bet.  There's  no  oc«sjo^foc^l^g  open 
doors,  my  lord ;  we  nave  ooiie  ootning  that 
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we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of^  and  my  mistress 
shall  face  her  enemies. 

[Going  to  unlock  the  Door, 

Mrs,  U,  There's  impudence ! 

Lord  O,  The  mystery  thickens.  Lady  of 
I  he  hed~charaber,  [To  JaetiyX  open  the  door, 
and  entreat  sir  John  Melvif  (for  the  ladies 
will  h:iTe  it  that  he  is  there)  to  appear,  and 
answer  to  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors* — 
• — Call  sir  John  MeJrii  into  the  court  1 

Knler  Sir  John  IMklvil,  on  iJte  oiher  side. 
Sir  J,  I  am  here,  my  lord. 
Mrs,H,  Hey-day! 

Sir  J.  What's  all  this  alarm  and  confusion  ? 
There  is  nothing  but  hurry  in  this  house! 
What  is  the  reason  of  it? 

LordO.  Because  you  have  been  in  that 
chamber; — have  been!  nay,  you  are  there  at 
this  moment,  as  these  ladies  have  protested, 
so  don't  deny  it — 

Trav,  This  is  the  dearest  alibi  I  ever  knew, 
Mr.  Sergeant. 

Flow,  Luce  clarius. 

LordO,  Upon  my  word,  ladies,  if  you 
have  often  these  frolics,  it  would  be  really 
entertaining  to  pass  a  whole  summer  with 
you.  But  come  [To  BeU/]  open  the  door, 
and  entreat  ^our  amiable  mistress  to  come 
forth  and  dispel  all  our  -doubts  with  her 
smiles. 

Bet.  [Opening  the  Door]  Madam,  you  are 
wanted  m  this  room.  [Pertfy. 
Enter  Fanny,  in  great  cor^usion. 

Miss  S,  You  see  she^  ready  dressed — ^and 
what  confu  ''^n  she's  in! 

Mrs^H.  ^^^  Jady  to  pack  off,  bag  and  bag- 
gage!   Her^^ilt  confounds  her! 

Flovp,  Silence  in  the  court,  ladies! 

Fcm,  I  am  confounded,  indeed,  madam! 

LordO,  Don't  droop,  my  beauteous  lily! 
but  with  your  own  peculiar  modesty  declare 
your  state  of  mind.  —  Pour  conviction  into 
tfaeir  ears,  and  rapture  into  mine.  [Smiling, 

Fan,  I  am  at  this  moment  the  maU  un- 
happy—  most  distressed  —  the  tumult  is  too 
much  for  my  heart — and  i  want  the  power 
to  reveal  a  secret,  which  to  cdnceal  has  been 
the.  misfortune  and  misery  of  n^y  — 

[Fainis  aofaf, 

LovBWELL  rushes  out  of  the  Chamber. 

Lope,  My  Fanny  in  danger!  I  can  contain 
no  longer!  Prudence  were  now  a  crime;  all 
other  cares  were  lost  in  this!  Speak,  speak, 
speak  to  me,  my  dearest  Fanny!  let  me  but 
hear  thy  voice:  open  your  eye^  and  bless 
me  with  the  smallest  sign  of  iife  1 

[During  this  Speech  iliejr  are  all  in 
Amazement 

Miss  S,  Lovewell ! — I  am  easy. 

Mrs.H.  I  am  thunderstruck! 

LordO.  I  am  petrified! 

Sir  J,  And  I  undone. 

Fan,  [Recovering!  O,  Lovewell! — even 
supported  by  thee,  1  dare  not  look  my  father 
nor  his  lorcfsbip  in  the  face. 

Ster,  What  now?  did  not  I  send  you  to 
London,  sir? 
LordO,  Eh  1— What!  How's  this?  By  what 


Love!  By  that  right  which  makes  me  the 
happiest  of  men!  and  by  a  title  which  I 
would  not  forego  for  any  the  best  of  kings 
could  give. 

JBet*  I  couM  cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  fait 
magnanimity. 
Lord  O,  I  am  annihibted ! 
Ster,  I  ^  ivc  been  choaked  with.,  rage  anil 
wonder;  but  now  I  <:an  speak.— LoveweU. 
you  are  a  villain! — Xou.  have  broke  your  wora 
with  me. 

Fan.  Indeed,  sir,  he  has  apt— you  forbade 
him  to  think  of  me,  when  it  was  out  of  his 
power  'to  obey  you — we  have  been  married 
these  four  m6nths. 

Ster,  And  he  shan't  stay  in  my  bouse  four 
hours.  What  baseness  and  treachery!  As  for 
you,  you  shall  repent  this  step  as  long  as 
you  live,  madam! 

J^an.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  iropossihie  lo  con- 
ceive the 'tortures  I  have  already  endured  is 
consequence  of  my  disobedience.  .  hear! 
has  continually  upbraided  me  for  its  and 
though  I  was  too  weak  to  struggle  with  a( 
fection ,  I  feel  that  I  must  he  iDiMrable  for 
ever  without  your  forgiveness. 

Ster,  Lofewell,  you  shaU  leave  my  haast 
directly!  and  you  shall  follow  biiUy  madam  I 
LordO.  And  if  they  do,  I  will  receive 
them  into  mine.  Lookye,  Mr.  Sterfing^  there 
have  been  some  mistakes,  which  wfc  had  all  bet- 
ter forget  for  our  own  sakes;  and  the  best  waj 
to  forget  them,  is  to  ibrgive  the  cause  df 
them ;  which ^ I  do  firom  my  soul.— -Poor  gpMl 
I  swore  to.  support  her  affection  with  niy  1ft 
aad  fortune ;  ^tis  a  debt  of  bononr,  and  'nasi 
be  paid — You  swore  as  much  too,  Mr.  Star- 
ling; but  your  Jaws  in  the  city  will  escaae 
you,  I  suppose ;  for  you  never  strike  a  balance 
without — errors  excepted. 

Ster.  I  am  a  father,  my  lord;  hut  for  the 
sake  of  all  other  fathers,  I  think  I  ought  ofil  lo 
forgive  her,  for  fear  of  encouraging  other  silV 
girls,  like  herself,  to  throw  themselves  away 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

Love.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  daiwcr  of 
that,  sir.  Young  ladies,  with  minds  like  my 
Fanny's,  would  startle  at  the  very  shadow  of 
vice ;  and  when  they  know  to  what  uneasiaeas 
only  an  indiscretion  has  exposed  her,  her  ex- 
ample, instead  of  encouraging,  will  rather 
serve  to  deter  them. 

Mrs.  H.  Indiscretion,  qootfaa!  a  michij 
pretty  delicate  word  to  express  obedieuceT 

Lord  O.  For  my  part,  I  indulge  my  own 
passions  too  much  to  tyrannise  over 
of  other  people.    Poor  soub!  I  pity 
And  you  must  forgive  them  too.  Come,  c 
melt  a  little  of  your  flint,  Mr.  Sterling! 

Ster.  Why,  why,  as  to  that,  my  lord— 
to  be  sure,  he  is  a  rebtion  of  yours,  my  lord 
— What  say  you,  sister  Heidemerar 
Mrs,H.  The  girl's  ruin'd,  and  iTorgivehcr. 
Ster,  Well-— so  do  I  then.— Nay,  no  thaab 
— [To  Lovewell  and  Fanny,  9Pho  <egiyr»'- 


paring  to  speak"]  —  there's  an  end 
matter. 

LordO.  But,  Lovewell,  what 
dumb  all  this  while? 
Love.  Your  khidness,  my  lord — I  can 


akcs  yaa 


right  and  title  have  you  been  half  the  night  |  believe  my  own  senses>7tfiev  arejaU  in  a  ta- 

imult  of  fear,  jo3^igtefli,b^Ap|Q4^Qind  grali- 


that  ladv's  bed-chamber? 
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tilde;  I  ev^  "(vas,  aod  afh  now  more  bound 
jld  duly  to  your  lordship. — For  you,  Mr.  Ster- 
lioAy  if  e-wery  hiomeni  of  my  life,  spent  grate - 
Iblrr  ra  yovr  service^  will  in  some  ifieasure 
eoTnpeiMate  thr  wairt  of  fortune,  you  perhaps 
will  not  repent  your  goodness  to  me.  And 
Tov,  ladies,  f  flatter  myself,  will  not  for  the 
]«ture  suspect  me  of  artifice  and  intrigue  —  I 
sha&  be  happy  to  oblige  and  serve  you. — As 
forjovLf  sir  John-— 

StrJ,  No  apologies  to  me,  Lovewell;  I  do 
not  deserve  any.  All  I  have  to  offer  in  ex- 
case  for  what  has  happened,  is  my  total  igno- 
rance of  your  situation.  Had  you  dealt  a 
little  more  openly  with  me,  you 'would  have 


saved  me,  yoursell^  and  that  lady  (who  I  hope 
wilt  pardon  my  behaviour),  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness.  Give  me  leave,  however,  to  as- 
sure you  that  light  and  capricious  as  I  may 
have  appeared,  now  my  infatuation  is  over,  1 
have  sensibility  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
part  I  have  acted,  and  honour  enough  to  rc- 
)oice  at  your  happiness. 

Love*  And  now,  my  dearest  Fanny,  though 
we  are  seemingly  the  happiest  of  beings,  yet 
all  our  joys  will  be  damped,  if  his  lordship*^ 
generosity  and  Mr.  Sterlin^*s  forgiveness  should 
not  be  succeeded  by  the  mdulgence,  approba- 
tion, and  consent  ot  these  our  best  benefactors. 

[To  the  AuMence,  Exeunt 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 


■V. 


Was  bora  «t  Blphin,  in  Ui«  eotinty  of  RoMoaaoa*  in  Irelaad*  Norcaibar  %^  I7t8.  His  fatLcr,  t1i«  Hev«  Charles 
eoldnaalb  M  fo«r  »5o«k  of  trhom  OJiv«r  vtm  tba  third.  H«  was  iostracled  in  lb«  clanict  at  tha  aehool  of  Mr. 
Usfhei^  al  Algewortbslowii,  ia  tho  county  of  Longford;  whence  ba  was  remoTcd  to  Trinity  ColIeg««  Doblin,  wlicre 
b«  wna  adailled  a  siaar  on  tho  nth  of  Jana  1744.  At  Ui«  nnivorsily  he  exhibited  no  specimen  of  that  geoins  whicK 
lisUagaiab«d><^im  in  hta  maturer  years.  On  the  •7th  of  February  1749,  O.  8.  (two  years  after  the  regular  lime),  he 
obtained  ihm  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  then  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  profession  of  phasic;  and  after  attending 
 of  anatomy  in  Dublin,  proceeded  to  Edinbcirgh  in  the  year  i75i#  where  he  studied  the  several  brsnehet 


ef  ■edsfing  under  the  dtlTerent  professors  in  that  aniTcrsit^.  Here,  howerer,  that  incauliAus  spirit  of  beneToIencr» 
whieh  so  aCrongly  marked  his  life#  soon  involved  him  in  diffieullies.  Having  imprndently  engaged  as  security,  in  a 
4aBsid«rable  sum  of  moneys  for  a  fellow-atndent,  who,  from  want  either  of  means  or  ef  principle,  failed  to  pay  the 
debt,  ha  aoa^t  to  shun  the  horrors  of  impriionmant  br  a  precipitate  flight }  and  early  in  the  year  1764  he  reached 
tetderlnnd.  In  this  place,  however,  he  had  not  been  long  before  he  was  arrested,  at  the  sail  ol  Mr.  liarclay,  a  tailor 
ia  JBdi«bargli,  the  person  to  whom  he  had  imprudently  become  seeurity  for  his  friend.  From  this  difBcalty  he  was  si 
W^lb  rrieaaad  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Sleigh  and  Mr.  Laughlin  Maclaine,  whose  friendship  he  probably  acqnirrd  nt 
Ika  CoUnite  of  Edinburgh.  He  then  embarked  for  Kotterdam ,  proceeded  to  Leyden,  where  he  resided  abont  a  year. 
Undying  chemistry  and  anatomy,  and  afterwards  visited  a  great  part  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  on  fool,  subsisting  fre- 
faanUy  by  hia  volonlary  performancea  on  the  German  flute  ;  hia  learning,  we  are  told,  made  him  a  welcome  guest  to 
we  moaka»  nnd  his  pipe  to  the  peasants.  iVfler  passing  some  lime  at  Strasbourg  and  Lonvain  (where  he  obtained  thn 
Aty*  of  bachelor  in  physic)  he  accompanied  an  English  gentleman  to  Berne  and  Geneva*  On  his  arrival  at  the  Jatl«r 
place,  it  ia  aaid,  he  waa  recommended  as  a  proper  person  to  be  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  man  who  had  been  unex- 
peatcdiy  lefk  a  considerable  sum  of  money  b^  his  uncle,  Mr.  S— ,  a  pawnbroker,  near  Holborn.  This  youth ,  who  had 
been  nrlivlrd  to  an  aUorney,  on  receipt  of  his  fortune,  determined  to  see  the  world}  but,  on  engaging  with  Goldsmith, 
s«  his  preceptor,  made  a  proviso  that  he  should  be  permitied  to  govern  himself;  and  our  traveller  soon  found  that  hia 
anpil  nnderatood  extremely  well  the  art  of  (directing  in  money  concerns,  for  avaiice  was  his  predominant  paaaion* 
baring  Goldsmith's  enntinnanre  in  {jwitrcrland,  ho  assiduously  cultivated  a  poetical  talent,  of  which  he  had  given  some 
•romiaing  proofs  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh  {  and  it  was  from  hence  that  ho  sent  the  first  sketch  (about  soo  lines)-of 
bis  poem  called  7!b«  Ti'avller,  to  his  brother  Henry,  a  clergyman  io  Ireland,  who,  with  a  beloved  wifey  was. living 
in  retsrcaaeBt  and  obscurity,  on  an  income  of  forty  pounds  a  year.  With  a  youth  of  a  disposition  so  opposite  to  his  6wih  as 
it  appcara  hia  pupil  was*  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  Goldsmith  could  long  continue.  A;disagreement  happened  on  their  arrival 
in  tbeSoalk  of  France,  where  the  young  man  paid  him  such  psrt  of  his  sslary  as  remained  due,  aod  embarked  at  Msr- 
•etiles  for  Kngland.  Our  wanderer  was  left  once  more  upon  the  wide  world,  and  encountered  numberlesa  difQeulties,  ^ 
in  traversing  the  greater  part  of  France;  whence,  his  curiosity  being  giatified,  he  bent  his  course  toward  England*  and 
arrived  at  Dover  in  the  winter  of  1757 — 58.  When  he  reached  London,  his  slock  of  cash  did  not  amount  to  two  livres. 
lie  applied  to  several  apothecaries,  in  llie  hope  of  engaging  himself  as  a  journeyman;  but  his  swkward  appearance,  attd 
hruad  Iriah  accent,  almost  every  vrliere  met  with  repulse  and  insult:  at  length  a  chemist,  near  Fish  Stre6t  Hill, .  struck 
vith  bia  forlorn  condition,  aod  the  simplicity  of  his  manner,  employed  him  in  his  laboratory  where  ho^  remained  till 
be  learned  that  his  old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh  was  in  town.  The  worthy  Doctor  reoeiycd  Goldsmith  into  his  familv,  and 
milertook  to  support  him  till  some  establishment  could  be  procured.  Goltlsmith,  however,  unwilling  to  be  a  bntdeii 
10  bis  friend,  a  snort  time  after  eagerly  embraced  an  ofler  which  was  made  him,  to  assist  the  Isto  Dr.  John  Milnrr» 
a  dissenting  minister  of  eminence,  in  instructing  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  academy  at  Feckham,  It  waa  during  the 
line  of  hia  being  usher  at  Dr.  Milncr'a  that  Goldsmith  commenced  author;  and  the  earliest  performance  of  his,  now 
kaown«  waa,  T/u  Afemoira  of  a  J'roietiant,  eondemned  to  the  Gallic*  of -France  for  hia  Heligion  FF'rittm  hy  himaelj. 
Trotulaied  from  the  Original ,  just  puiliahed  ut  the  Hague,  by  Jamea  fViUington;  1758,  two  volumes,  l  amo.  for  which 
Mr.  Edward  Dilly  p^id  him  twenty  guineas.  Al  Dr.  Milner's  table,  sometime  in  the  year  175H,  he  happened  to  mrcl- 
with  Mr.  Halph  Griffiihs,  the  originator  and  proprietor  of  The  Monthly  Eeview,  who  invited  him  to  become  a  writer 
ia  that  work,  and  offered  him  such  terms  as  oiir  author  deemed  worth  acceptance,  viz.  lodging,  board,  end  a  Itbctal 
salary.  By  a  written  agreement,  this  engsgement  was  to  last  for  a  year;  bat  at  the  expiration  of  seven  or  rij(lit  munlbs 
it  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent;  and  Gold*mIih  took  a  smoky,  miserable  apartment,  in  Groen  Arbour  Court,  neat 
the  Old  Bailey,  immediately  over  Breakneck  Steps,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called;  where  he  completed  a  work  that  he 
bad  before  begun,  enlitUd,  Inquiry  into  the  preeent  Slatm  of  polite  Learning  in  Europe:  This  was  published  hy 
Dodslcj  in  1759,  and  obtained  its  writer  some  reputation.  In  October,  of  the  same  year,  na  began  The  Bee,  a  weekly 
poblicatioB,  of  which,  however,  only  eight  numbers  were  printed.  In  the  following  year  he  became  known  to  Dn 
SmoUelt*  who  was  ilicn  editor  of  The  Britieh  Mageuine ;  and  for  that  work  he  wrote  most  of  those  9My»  and  tales 
which  were  aflerwards  collected  and  published  in  a  sepsrate  volume.  He  also  riontribiited  occasionally  to  'The  Critieal 
Revieei^ i  in  fact,  it  was  the  merit  which  he  discovered  in  criticising  a  despicable  traiislatioH  of  Ovid'a  ISpietlee,  by  a 
icboolmaatcr,  and  his  Inquiry  into  the  preeent  State  of  polite  Learning,  that  first  introduced  him  to  the  acquainUnce  of 
Dr.  Smollett,  who  recommended  him  to  s«me  respectable  booksellers,  by  whom  ho  was  afterwards  patronised.  Among 
Klhesc,  Goldsmith's  most  forinnate  connexion  was  with  tho  celebrated  Mr,  John  Newbcry,  of  phllsnthropic  memory,  who 
F  being  a  principal  proprietor  of  The  Public  Ledger,  engaged  him  at  a  salary  of  100  1.  a  yesr  to  write  a  periodical  paper. 
Onr  aolhor  accordingly  undertook  a  series  of  wliat  ha  called  Chinese  Letitre,  which  were  aAcrwards  coUecied  and  pub. 
lisbed  in  twn  volumes,  under  the  title  of  The  Citiien  of  the  fVorld ;  and  they  exiiibit  alriking  proofs  of  judgment, 
wit,  and  humour.  On  embarking  in  this  undertaking.  Goldsmith  quilled  his  hovel  in  Green  Ardour  Court,  removed  In 
a  decent  apattmettt  in  Wine  Ofnce  Court,  Fleet  Street,  dropped  the  plain  Mieter,  drfltbcd  himself  Doctor,  and  was  af- 
towards  eommcnly  knowy  and  addressed  as  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Here  he  finished  bis  Vicar  of  IF'akrfield;  but  at  llir 
time  of  i)a  completion  he  was  much  embarrassed  in  his  eircumstancrs,  and  very  apprchrnstve  of  arrest ;  in  fncl.  he  was 
It  last  entrapped  by  the  following  arti6ce.  An  ingenious  limb  of  tho  law,  yclept^d  a  baililT,  being  npprixt-d  ol  ono  of 
Goldsmith's  foibles  (a  vanity  of  being  noticed  by  diatinguiahed  prrsons).  wrote  a  letter,  staliug  i|}*l/J2f  slr\vai<( 
la  a  nQblamaiiy  who  waa  charamd  with  reading  GoldsmiOi's  last  piodnctioa,  and  h^Qd^i^ctii^  nii?WVdl>y4^MJte  Dortat 
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to  appoint  a  plac^  where  he  might  hare  t]ic  hoooer  of  m««iiiag  trilh  bin*  to  coadnet  him  to  hi*  Lovdehip.  Pmt 
GoId«inilh  swallowed  iho  hailj  and  appointed  the  Briliah  Coffcv-hoiiae,  to  which  he  wai  accompanied  hj  hu  friead 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  prtaler  of  7Ae  Oritieal  Movietv,  who  in  yaia  remonBtraled  on  the  singnlarily  of  the  appltcalioa.  On 
their  ontcring  the  coffccroomi  the  bailiff  paid  hi*  reapeela  to  Goldtmilh,  and  desired  that  he  might  hare  the  k— ewer 
of  immedislely  attending  him:  hut  thav  had  ncmi<x\j  entered  Pajl  Mall,  when  the  officer  produced  his  wiiu  Mr.  Mn- 
Baillon  generou&lj  pstd  the  nioncj,  and  rescued  hi^  critic  Cram  incarceration.  It  maj  be  supposed,  however,  that  6<«ld- 
smilli  was  now  oni  of  cash.  He  sent  to  represent  his  case  to  Dr.  Johnson,  wiih  whose  aeqaainttnce  he  had  been 
somotimcs  honoured;  and  Johnson  diapoaed  of  the  MS*  of  hit  Wicar  of  PKahtJUid^  to  Mr.  Newberj',  for  60 1,  a  ama 
(as  Gold&mith  used  to  saj)  which  he  had  been  so  lillle  accustomed  to  raeeire  in  a  lumo,  that  he  fell  hiaaelf  aadar 
the  embairnssmenl  of  Brazen  in  the  play,  whether  he  should  build  a  priyaleer  or  a  plarbooae  with  the  monej.  BaK 
though  tl.a  money  was  psid  to  him  at  the  time,  so  little  reputation  had  he  then  acqurea,  thai  the  book  was  not  pab-> 
lished  till  two  or  three  years  after,  when  Th9  TYnvtUer  had  fixed  hia  fame.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1^63,  C«old* 
smithy  took  lodgings  at  Canonbury  House,  Islington,  where  he  compiled,  or  reviied  and  coriected,  several  publicalioaa» 
ipr  his  j>atron  Mr.  Kewbery:  particularly  The  Art  of  Pottry,  %  vols,  is  mo.  and  a  lAfa  tf  Na»h,  8ro.  Here  atao  he 
wrote  hia  History  of  JShghnd,  tn  <i  Seriet  of  Ltitcra  from  a  yobleman  to  his  Son,  a  vols.  1«  mo,  a  work  which  was 
by  some  attributed  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery^  but  more  commonly  to  George  Lord  Lyttleloo  ;  and  what  u  rather  singular, 
this  generally-received  opinion  waa  never .  contradicted,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  those  noblemen  or  their  frioada. 
In  the  year  1^64,  Goldnmilh  removed  his  abode  to  tho  Inner  Temple,  where  ho  took  chambers  in  the  upp^r  story  of 
the  Library  Staircase.  He  waa  still,  however,  not  much  known,  except  among  the  bookaellers,  till  the  year  ijCS, 
when  he  completed  and  published  ^V&4  'fravtller  ;  or,  A  Pro&pect  of  Soeigty  ;  a  poem,  which,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, he  had  begun  to  write  while  he  was  in  Switierland;  and  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced,  **that  there  bed 
not  beea  so  fine  a  poem  since  the  time  of  Pope."  This  charming  performance  procured  him  the  friendship  of  r.«rd 
Nugent,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clare,  Sir  Jothua  Reyiiolds  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Topham  Beeuclere,^  Dr.  Nagent,  Mr.  LaBglaa 
etc.,  and  he  waa  elected  one  of  the  first  members  of  '*  Ths  Literary  Club/*  which  was  just  then  insliutted  hj  Dr. 
Johnaon,  6ic  Joshua  Heynolds,  and  Mr.  Burke.  In  1765,  Goldsmith  published  his  pathetic  ballad  of  The  Ifermut, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Countess  (afterwards  Dutchess)  of  Northumberland,  and  which  soon  became  popular  with 
those  who  could  appreciate  poetic  merit.  Having  been  thus  successful  in  the  several  walks  of  a  critic,  a  aoveliat,  aad 
a  moral  poet,  our  author  was  encouraged  to  try  his  hand  at  the  drhma;  and,  on  the  agih  of  January  176B,  his  Cnerf- 
natured  Man  was  performed  for  the  fii-st  time  at  Cnvent  Garden  Theatre-  It  kept  possession  of  the  stage  nine  nights ; 
but  was  not  received  with  thai  general  approbation  which  its  intrinsic  merit  led  his  friends  to  expect.  By  the  prvfit 
of  his  three  third  nights  however^  and  the  sale  of  thp  copv-rtghl,  he  netted  5^oJ>  With  this  money,,  aad  the  aavinga 
made  from  the  produce  of  hia  Jtomci  History,  a  vols,  and  other  compilations  (which  he  uaed  to  call  ^baildiag  ef 
books  ")j  he  descended  from  his  ailic  •tory,  on  the  Library  Staircase^  Inner  temple,  and  purehased  chombera  on  the 
first  floor  of  No.  a.  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple^  for  which-  he  gave  4ooI.  These  be  furaisbed  ia  rather  aa  elegaal 
Banner,  enlarged  his  library,  end  commenced  quite  the  amn  of  lettered  ease  and  coaBci|ueaec,  At  the  eatabliabaacaK 
of  the  Royal  Aoademy  of  Painting,  in  1769,  Goldsmith  had,  by  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Joshua  Heyaolda  to  Hie  Ma* 
5csty,  the  honorary  professorship  of  history  conferred  upon  him ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1770  hia  beautiful  poem,  7%s 
Dessrted  Villags,  Was  first  published.  A  well-authenticated  and  characteriatie  anecdote  of  our  author  baa  beea  related, 
respecting  thia  poem«  Previous  to  iu  publication,  the  bookseller  (the  late  Mr.  Orilfin,  of  Catherine  Street,  Siraad)  bad 
given  him  a  note  for  one  hundred  guineas,  foi*  the  copy;  which  Goldsmith  mentioned  some  hours  after  to  one  of  bii 
friends,  who  observed,  that  i<  waa  a  very  great  sum  for  ao  short  a  performance.  In  truth  (replied  Goldsaitb  )  I 
think  «o  too;  it  is  nearly  five  shillioga  a  couplet,  wbich  ia  much  more  than  the  hoAest.  man  can  afford;  aad,  iadee^ 
more  thaa  any  modern  voetry  ia  worth.  I  have  not  been  easy  since  I  received  it,  I  Will,  therefore,  go  back  aad  reiara 
htm  his  note;"  which  he  actually  did,  and  left  it  to  the  bookseller  to  pay  him  according  to  the  profits  produced  be 
the  sale  of  the  poem,  which  proved  to  he  very  considerable*  and  at  least  equal  to  the  first  douceur.  In  1 77t  appeared 
his  History  of  England,  from  the  earlist  Times  to  the  J}eath  of  George  //.,  4  vnla.  8vo.  For  this,  Wr.  Tbonaa  Davie^ 
the  bookaeller,  gave  him  5ool.  He  also  wrote  thia  year  a  Life  off  Arnell,  which  wps  ^^refixed  ta  a  aew  edition  of 
bia  poema.  Oa  the  i5th  of  March  177S,  his  Comedy  of  she  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or,  1%^  Mutates  of  a  Ifighi,  wee  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Notwilhilanding  this  drama  ia  in  some  parts  rather  too  faroea^ 
and  very  improbable,  it  had  a  surprising  run,  and  produced  to  Ooldamtth  a  clear  profit  of  800 1.  In  retara  for  Mr. 
Quick's  exerlioaa  in  the  part  of  Tony  Lumpkin,  Goldsmith  ia  said  to  have  reduced  Ledley'a  coawdy  of  nU  Cramibr 
tu  a  farce  of. one  act;  and  it  was  performed  for  the  benefit  of  that  comedian  on  the  8th  of  Majr.  The  principal  cb^ 
raeter  of  this  petite  piece  (the  Grumbler)  waa  acted  by  Mr.  Quick,  and  furnished  great  eatertamment,  eapecially  in  a 
scene  with  a  dancing*master,  who  insists  upon  teaching  the  touchy  old  man  to  danoe  aa  Allemende,  agaiaat  fau  iaeli> 
natioo.  The  piece,  upoa  the  whole,  was  well  received;  but  it  wants  incident,  and,  excepting  the  parts  repc^at-aled 
hy  Mr.  Quick  and  Mr.  Sanders,  was  but  indifferently  supported  in  the  perferm'anee*  One  of  the  last  of  hia  publiaa- 
tiono,  ef  any  consenuence,  was.  An  History  of  the  JSarth  and  Animated  Naturet  ia  8  vols,  8vo.  whieh  was  printed  aa 
J 774,  and  fur  which  he  received  85ol.  He  had  at  this  time  ready  for  the  press  The  Grecian  History,  from  the  sarw 
Vest  State  to  the  Death  of  Ale*ander  the  Great;  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  a  vols.  8vo.  He  bad  alao  arriltaa 
al  in4eTvaIs,  about  this  time,  his  Haunch  of  Fenieon,  Retaliation,  and  some  other  little  sportive  sallies,  which  were  aeC 
printed  till  after  bis  death;  ReiaSiation,  indeed,  was  left  unfinished.  But,  thongh  hia  receipts  had  for  a  long  time  bcm 
very  considerable,  yet  by  his  liberal  and  indiscreet  benefactions  to  poor  anthurs,  as  Pnrdon,  Pilkingtoa  ,  Hiffera*^ 
Lloyd  etc  ,  and  poor  Irishmen,  in  fact,  needy  adventurers  from  ell  countries,  together  with  aa  unhappy  atlacbmeat  te 
gaming,  with  the  arts  of  whieh  he  was  li  tie  acquainted,  and  an  habitual  carelessness  as  to  money-maUers,  be  becssN 
much  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and,  in  consequence,  uneasy,  fretful,  and  peevish.  ^  To  this  menial  inqnctode 
was  superadded  a  violent  stranguarv,  with  which  he  hed  been  some  years  afflicted;  and  thia  at  length  btongbt  oa  a  snrt 
of  occasional  desponuency,  in  which  he  used  to  express  his  great  indifferenee  about  life.  A  nervous  fever  added  to  lUs 
dcspoudency,  v^hich  induced  him,  egsinst  the  advice  of  hia  physicians,  to  take  so  large  a  portion  of  James's  powdar, 
that  it  was  supposed  to  hare  contributed  to  his  dissolution,  which  happened  on  the  4th  of  April  1774,  aAcr  «a  tUnsu 
of  ten-  days,   
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Acted  at  Covent  Garden  1768.     Many  parte  of  this  play  exhibit  tbe  atroagert  ia- 
There  is  perheps  no  character  on  the  stage  more  happily  imagined  aad  mere 
'      '      '  -  .      r  . .  that  of  tbe  letter  wbfeb  he 


Comedy  hy  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
dicalions  of  our  author's  comic  talents. 

highly  finished  than  Croaker's;  nor  do  we  recollect  so  original  and  successful  an  fflcident  as 

conceives  to  be  tbe  composition  of  an  incendiary,  and  feels  a  thousand  ridiculous  horrors  ia  conseoueace  of  bis  ~ 
apprehension.  Our  eudiences,  however,  having  been  recently  exalted  on  the  sentimentel  stilts  of /Wise  Deiieaey,  a  cam* 
edv  by  Kelljr*  regarded  a  few  scenes  in  Dr.  Goldsmith's  piece  as  too  low  for  their  entertainment,  aad  therefere  iresl- 
ed  them  wiUi  unjustifiable  aeverity.  Nevrrtheless,  The  Oood-natwed  Man  succeeded,  though  in  a  degree  iafener  le 
its  merit.  Dr.  Samuel  Johasoa  declared  the  preseat  to  be  the  best  comedy  produced  aiace  The  torched  Hrndtmni,  sad 
that  there  had  not  beea  lately  eny  sueh  character  on  the  sUge  as  that  of  Croaker.  Dr.  Goldsmith  seems  to  have  taken 
the  hint  of  tlie  character  from  wnom  his  play  is  named  from  the  lover  ef  Miss  BraddQck,  ia  lua  ewa  Life  ef  M^m 
Nash,  p.  8* 
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ACT  I. 

ScBNB  Ir^^n  Apartment  in  Honbtvood^s 
House. 

Enter  $m  Williabi  Uonbtwood  an</ Jailyis. 

SirfV.  Good  JarTis^  make  no  apologies 
for  tlis  lionest  bluntneti.  Fidelity,  like  yours, 
is  the  best  excuse  for  every  freedlom. 

Jar.  i  can*t  help  being  blunt,  and  being 
tery  angry  too,  when  I  bear  you  talk  of  dis- 
mberiting  so  good,  so  wortby  a  young  gen^ 
tleman  as  your  nepbew,  my  master.  AlTtbe 
world  loves  hira. 

Sir  fV.  Say  rather  that  he  loves  all  the 
vrorld;  that  is  his  fault 

Jar.  Fm  sure  there  is  no  part  of  it  more 
dear  to  him  than  you  are,  though  he  has  not 
seen  you  since  he  was  a  child. 

Sir  fV.  What  signifies  his  affection  to  me, 
or  how  can  I  be  proud  of  a  place  in  a  heart 
where  every  sharper  and  coxcomb  find  an  easy 
entrance  ? 

•/or.  I  grant  you  that  he^s  rather  too  good- 
natur*d ;  that  he  s  too  much  every  man*s  man ; 
that  he  laughs  this  minute  with  one,  and  cries 
the  next  with  another;  but  whose  instructions 
may  he  thank  for  all  this? 

&ir  W.  Not  mine,  sure?  My  letters  to  him 
durinff  my  employment  in  Italy,  taught  him 
ovXy  Uiat  philosophy  which  might  prevent,  not 
defend,  his  errors. 

Jar,  Faith,  begging  your  honour's  pardon, 
this  same  philosophy  is  a  good  horse  in  the 
stable,  hut  an  errant  jade  on  a  )ourney. 
Whenever  I  hear  him  mention  the  name  on  t, 
Fm  always  sure  he*s  going  to  pla^r  the  fool. 

Sir  fr,  DonH  let  us  ascribe  his  faults  to 
his  philosophy,  I  entreat  you.   No,  Jarvis,  his 
good  nature  arises  rather  from  his  fears  of 
ofiending  the  importunate,  than  his  desire 
making  the  deserving  happy. 

Jar.  What  it  rises  from  I  don*t  know;  hut; 
to  be  sure,  every  body  has  it  that  asks  it 

Sir  fV.  Ay,  or  that  does  not  ask  it.  I  have 
been  now  for  some  time  a  concealed  spectator 
of  bis  follies,  and  find  them  as  bounaless  as 
his  dissipation. 

J'ar.  And'  yet,  faith,  he  has  some  fine  name 
or  other  for  them  all.  He  calls  bis  extrava- 
gance generosity,  and  his  trusting  every  body 
Universal  benevolence.  It  was  but  last  week 
be  went  security  for  a  fellow  whose  face  he 
scarce  knew,  and  that  he  called  an  act  of  ex- 
alted mu^mu — munificence;  ay,  that  was  the 
name  he  gave  it. 

Sir  fV,  And  upon  that  I  proceed,  as  my 
lairt  effort,  thougb  with  very  little  hopes  to 
reclaim  him.  That  very  fellow  has  just  ab* 
aconded,  and  I  have  taken  up  the  security. 
I>[ow  my  intention  is  to  involve  him  in  ficti> 
tioa«  distress,  before  he  has  plunged  himself 
into  real  calamity ;  to  arrest  him  for  that  very 
debty  to  clap  an  officer  ^)  upon  him,  and  then 
let  bim  see  which  of  his  friends  will  come  to 
^is  relief. 

Jar.  Well,  if  I  could  but  any  way  see  bim 
iborpugfaly  vexed — yet,  faith,  I  believe  it  im- 
poasibie.  I  have  tried  to  fret  him  myself  every 
moming  these  three  years ;  but  instead  of  be 


Sir  We  most  try  bim  once  more^  how- 
ever; and  I  don^  despair  of  succeeding; 'as, 
by  your  means,  I  can  nave  frequent  onportu- 
nities  of  being  about  him,  without  being  unown. 
What  a  pity  it  is,  Jarvis,  that  any  man^s  good 
will  to  otners  should  produce  so  much  neg- 
lect of  himself  as  to  require  correction;  yel 
there  are  some  feulls  so  nearly  allied  to  ex- 
cellence, that  we^  can  scarce^  weed  out  the 
vice  without  eradicating  the  virtue.  \JExit. 

En%r  HoNBYwooD. 
Honey f\S^y  Jarvis,  what  messages  firom 
my  friends  this  morning? 
Jar.  You  have  no  friends. 
Honey.  Well,  from  my  acquaintance  then  i* 
Jar.  t Pulls  out  Bills]  A  few  of  our  usual 
cards  of  compliment,  that*s  all.  This  bill  from 
your  tailor,  tiiis  from  your  mercer,  and  this 
from  the  little  broker  in  Crooked-lane.  He 
says  he  has  been  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
get  back  the  money  you  borrowed. 

Honey.  That  I  don't  know;  but  Fm  sure 
we  were  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting 
him  to  lend  it 

Jar.  He  has  lost  all  patience^ 
Honey.  Then  he  has  lost  a  very  good  thing. 
Jar.  There's  that  ten  guineas  you  were 
sending  to  the  poor  gentleman  and  his  children 
in  the  Fleet    1  beheve  that  would  stop  his 
mouth,  ftr  a  while  at  least 

Honeyy  Ay,  Jarvis,  but  what  will  fill  their 
mouths  in  the  mean  time?  Must  I  be  cruel 
because  he  happens  to  be  importunate;  and, 
to  relieve  his  avarice,  leave  them  to  insupport- 
able distress? 

Jar.  'Sdeatbl  sir,  the  question  now  is  how 
to  relieve  yourself-^  yourself!  HavVt  I  reason 
to  be  out  of  my  senses,  when  I  see  things 
*  ig  at  sixes  and  sevens?') 
%ney.  Whatever  reason  you  may  havn 
I  hope  you'll 


ing  aiwry,  he  sits  as  calmly  to  hear  me  scold, 
^  he  aoes  to  his  hair-klresser. 


of  gomg 


for  .being  out  of  your  senses^ 
allow  that  Fm  not  quite  unreasonable' for  con- 
tinuing in  mine. 

Jar.   YouVe  the  only  man  alive  in  your 
present  situation  that  could  do  so.  Every 
thing  upon  the  waste.   There's  miss  Richland' 
and  ber  fine  fortune  gone  already,  and  upon 
the  point  of  being  given  to  your  rival. 
Jioney.  Fm  no  man*s  rival. 
Jar.  Your  uncle  in  Italy  preparing  to  disr- 
inherit  you;  your  own  fortune  almost  spent; 
and  nothing  but  pressing  creditors,  false  friends, 
and  a  padc  of  drunken  servants  that  your 
kindness  has  made  unfit  for  any  other  family « 
Honey.  Then  they  have  the  more  occasion 
for  beinff  in  mine. 

Jar.  So! — What  will  you  have  done  with 
him  that  I  caught  stealing  your  plate  in  the 
pantry?  In  the  fact;  I  caught  him  in  the  fact. 

Honer*  In  the  fact!  If  so,  I  really  think  tbat 
we  should  pay  him  his  wages,  and  turn  him 
off. 

Jar.  Yes,  he  shall  be  turned  off,  the  doc} 
well  hang  him,  if  it  he  only  to  frighten  tne 
rest  of  the  family.  ^' 

Honey.  No,  Jarvis;  it's  enough  that  we  have 
lost  what^he  has  stolen,  let  us  not  add  to  it 
the  loss  olr  a  fellow  creature. 

Jar.  Well,  here  was  the  footman  just  riow 
to  complain  of  the  butler:  he ^ says  he  does 
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most  work,  and  ought  to  have  most  wages. 

Honey.  That* s  but  just ;  though  perhaps  here 
comes  the  butler  to  complain  of  the  footman. 

Jar,  Ay 9  \V%  the  way  with  them  all,  from 
the  scullion  to  the  privy  connsellor.  If  they 
have  a  bad  master,  they  keep  quarrelling  with 
him;  if  ihey  have  a  good  master,  they  keep 
quarrelling  with  one  another. 

Enter  Butler,  drunk. 
But.  Sir,  ril  not  stay  ii^the  family  with 
Jonathan;  you  must  part  vWi  him,  or  part 
with  me,  that's  the  ex  —  ex  —  position  of  the 
matter,  sir. 

Honey.  Explicit  enough.  6ut  what's  his 
fault,  good  Philip? 

BuL  Sir,  he's  given  to  drinking,  sir;  and  1 
shall  have  my  morals  corrupted  by  keeping 
such  company. 

Honey.  Ha,  ha!  he  has  such  a  diverting  way. 

•/or.  O  quite  amusing. 

But.  I  find  my  wines  a  going,  sir;  and 
liquors  don't  go  without  mouths.-  I  hate  a 
drunkard,  sir. 

Honey.  Weil,  well,  Philip,  I'll  hear  you 
upon  that  another  time;  so  go  to  bed  now. 

Jar.  To  bed!  Let  him  go  to  the  devil! 

But  Begging  your  honour^s  pardon,  and 
begging  your  pardon,  master  Jarvis,  I'll  not 
go  to  bed,  nor  to  the  devil  neither:  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  mind  my  cellar,  forgot, 
your  honour,  Mr.  Croaker  is  belowt  I  came 
on  purpose  to  tell  you. 

Money,  Why  didn't  you  show  him  up, 
blockhead  ? 

But.  Show  him  up,  sir?  With  all  my  heart, 
sir.    Up  or  down,  alPs  one  to  me.  \Exit. 

Jar.  Ay,  we  have  one  or  othef  of  that 
family  in  this  house  from  morning  till  night. 
He  comes  on  the  old  affair,  I  suppose;  the 
match  between  his  son,  that's  just  returned 
from  Paris,  and  miss  Richland,  the  young  lady 
he's  guardian  to. 

Honey,  Perhaps  so.  Mr.  Croaker,  knowing 
my  friendship  for  the  young  lady,  has  got  it 
into  his  heaa  that  I  can  persuade  her  to  what 
I  please. 

Jar.  Ah !  if  you  loved  yourself  but  half  as 
well  as  she  loves  you,  we  should  soon  see  a 
marriage  that  would  set  all  things  to  rights 
again. 

Honey.  Love  me !  Sure,  Jarvis,  you  dream. 
No;  that  she  is  the  most  lovely  woman  that 
ever  warmed  the  human  heart  with  desire,  I 
own;  but  never  let  me  harbour  a' thought  of 
making  her  unhappy,  by  a  connexion  with 
one  so  unworthy  her  merits  as  I  am, 


THE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN.  [j^a  I. 

Hufh,  hush  I  he's  coming  up,  hell 


No, 


Jarvis,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  serve  her,  even 
in  spile  of  my  wishes;  and  to  i 


,   ,  secure  her  hap- 
piness, though  it  destroys  my  own. 
Jar.  Was  ever  the  like?  I  want  patience. 
Honey.  Besides,  Jarvis,  though  1  could  ob- 
tain miss  Richland^s  consent,  do  you  think  I 
could  succeed  with  her  guardian,  or  Mrs. 
Croaker,  his  wife?  'who,  though  both  very 
fme  in  their  way,  arc  yet  a  little  opposite  in 
their  dispositions,  you  know, 

Jar\,  Opposite  enouffh,  heaven  knows;  the 
very  reverse  of  each  other:  she,  alt  laugh,  and  lion 


Honey, 
hear  you. 

Jar.  One  whose  voice  is  a  passitg-bell- 
Honey.  Well,  well,  go,  do. 
Jar.  A  raven  that  bodes  nothing  butnrscUef; 
a  cofTia  and  cross-bones;  a  bundle  o^T  rae; 
a  sprig  of  deadly  nightshade;  a — 

[^HoneyoHiod  stops  hU  Mnuth, 
and  pushes  ium  off. 
Honey.  I  must  own  m^  old  monitor  ii  not 
entirely  wrong.  There  is  something  in  mj 
friend  Croakers  conversation  that  quite  <ie> 
presses  me.  His  very  mirth  is  an  antidote  to 
all  gaiety,  and  his  appearance  has  a  stronger 
effect  on  iny  spirits  that  an  undertaker's  shop. 

Enter  CaoAXSR. 
Mr.  Croaker,  this  is  such  a  satis&ction— 

Croak.  A  pleasant  morning  to  Mr.  Boney- 
wood,  and  many  of  them.  How  is  this?  Yon 
look  most  shoclungly  to-day,  my  dear  friend. 
I  hope  this  weather  does  not  afTect  yosr 
spirits.  To  be  sure,  if  this  weather  continues 
—  I  say  nothing  —  but  God  send  we  he  all 
better  this  day  Uiree  months. 

Honey.  I  heartily  concur  in  the  wish,  tboii|{b 
I  own  not  in  your  apprehensions. 

Croak.  May  be  not!  Indeed  what  sipifiei 
what  weather  we  have  in  a  country  going  le 
ruin  like  ours?  Then  so  many  foreicnen, 
that  I'm  afraid  for  our  wives  and  dau^len. 

Honey.  I  have  no  apprebensions  for  tbe 
ladies,  1  assure  you. 

Croak.  May  be  not.  And  what  signifiei? 
The  women  in  my  time  were  good  for  some- 
thing. I  have  seen  a  lady  dressed  from  top 
to  toe  in  her  own  manufactures  formtflf' 
But  now-a-days  the  devil  a  thing  of  tsar 
own  manufactures  about  them,  except  thai 
faces. 

Honey.  But,  however  these  faults  niaf  k 
practised  abroad,  you  don't  find  them  at ' 
either ^with  Mrs.  Croaker ,  Olivia,  or 
Richland. 

Croak.  By-the-by,  my  dear  friend,  I  donj 
find  this  match  between  miss  Richland  and 
my  son  much  relished ,  either  by  one  side  « 
t'other. 

Honey.  I  thought  otherwise. 
Croak.  Ah,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  a  little  of  y»w 
fine  serious  advice  to  the  young  lady  inipl 
go  far:  1  know  she  has  a  very  exalted  opunsa 
of  your  understanding. 

Honey.  But  would  not  that  be  usurprtg 
an  authority  that  more  properly  belongs  to 
yourself? 

Croak.  My  dear  friend  you  know  but  IiU« 
of  my  authority  at  home.    People  think ,^  in- 
deed, because  they  see  me  come  * 
morning  thus,  with  a  pleasant  face, 
make  my  friends  merry,  that  all's  well 
But  I  have  cares  that  would  break  a  heart  » 
stolne.  My  wife  has  so  encroacb'd  uponf^n 
one  of  my  privileges ,  that  I*m  now  no 
than  a  mere  lodger  in  my  own  house. 

Honey.  But  a  little  spirit  exerted  oil  yo« 
side  might  perhaps  restore  your  authoiilf. 
Croi3i.   No,  though  I  had  th<!  »P'"*/j[* 
m  \  I  do  rouse  sometimes.    But  what  thO; 


Mils 


no  joke;  he,  always  complaining,  and  never  I  Always  haggling  and  haggiiM.    A  . 
sorrowful;  a  fretliif,  poor  soul,  that  has  a  new  tired  of  getting  the  belter,  l^efore  bb 
distress  for  every  hour  in  the  four-and-twenly.  tired  of  losii^g|fJ^|^  59^OT>Ogl€ 
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Honer.  ll*s  a  mel«iicliol^  consideratkm  in- 
deed, that  our  clu«f  comforts  often  produce 
our  greatest  anxieties,  and  tliat  an  increase  of 
our  possessions  is  but  an  inlet  to  new  dis- 
quietudes. 

Croak,  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  these  were  the 
very  words  of  poor  Dick  Doleful  to  me  not 
a  week  before  he  made  away  with  himself. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Honeywood,  1  never  see  you  hut 
you  put  me  in  mind  of  poor  Dick. — Ah,  there 
was  merit  neglected  for  you!  and  so  true  a 
fnend;  we  loTed  each  other  for  thirty  ^rears, 
and  yet  he  never  asked  me  to  lend  him  a 
single  farthing. 

Honejr,  Pray  what  could  induce  him  to 
comit  so  rash  an  action  at  last? 

Croaks  I  don^t  know,  some  people  were 
malicious  enough  to  say  it  was  keeping  com- 
pany with  me;  because  we  used  to  meet  now 
and  then  and  open  our  hearts  to  each  other. 
To  be  sure  I  loved  to  hear  him  talk,  and  he 
loved  to  hear  me  talk;  poor  dear  Dick.  He 
used  lo  say  that  Croaker  rhymed  to  joker; 
and  so  we  usM  to  laugh — Poor  Dick. 

[Going  to  Cry. 

Honey,  His  fate  affects  me. 

Croak.  Ay,  be  grew  sick  of  this  miserable 
life,  where  we  do  nothing  but  eat  and  grow 
hungry,  Aress  and  undress,  ffet  up  and  lie 
down;  while  reason,  that  should  watch  like  a 
onrse  by  our  side,  falls  as  fast  asleep  as  we  do. 

Mon^»  Very  true,  sir,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  vanity  of  our  existence,  but  the  folly  of 
our  pursuits.  We  wept  when  we  came  into 
the  world,  and  every  day  tells  us  why. 

Croak.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  perfect 
aalislaction  to  be  miserable  with  you«  Mv 
son  Leontine  shan't  lose  the  beneut  of  such 
fine  conversation.  Ill  just  step  home  for  him. 
Aad  what  if  I  bring  my  last  letter  to  the  Ga- 
xetteer,  on  the  increase  and  progress  of  earth- 
ouakes?  It  will  amuse  us,  I  promise  you.  I 
there  prove  how  the  late  earthouake  is  coming 
roaod  to  pay  us  another  visit  from  London  to 
Lisboii,  from  Lisbon  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Palmyra,  from 
Palrnyra  to  Constantinople,  and  so  from  Con- 
stantinople back  to  London  again.  [Exit 

Honey.  Poor  Croaker!  I  shall  scarce  re- 
cover my  spirits  these  three  days.  Sure,  to 
live  opon  such  terms  is  worse  than  death  it- 
self. And  yet,  when  I  consider  my  own 
siCoation,  a  broken  fortune,  an  hopeless  pas- 
sion, friends  in  distress;  the  wish,  but  not  the 
power  to  serve  them —    [PoMises  and  Mighs, 

Re-enter  Butler. 
■    Hui.Nlore  company  below,  sir;  Mrs.  Croaker 
miss  Richland;  shall  I  show  them  up? 
But  theyVe  showing  themselves  up.  [Exit. 

KrMtcr  Mas.  Croaker  md  Miss  Richland. 
3^iss  R.  YouVe  always  in  such  spirits. 
3frs.  6*.  We  have  just  come,  my  dear  Honey- 
wood,  from  the  auction.  There  was  the  old 
deaf  dowager,  as  usual,  bidding  like  a  fury 
ajgaiost  herself.  And  then  so  curious  in  an- 
ta4|ues!  Herself  the  most  genuine  piece  of  an- 
tiqiiiiy  in  the  whole  collection. 

jf£one^.  £icuse  me,  ladies,  if  some  uneasiness 
Irom  friendship  makes  me  un6t  to  share  in 
^ood  humour:  I  luiow  you^ll  pardon  me. 


Mrs.  C.  I  vow  he  seems  as  melandioly  as 
if  he  had  taken  a  dose  of  my  husband  this 
morning.  Well,  if  Richland  here  will  pardon 
you,  I  must. 

MissR.  You  would  seem  to  insinuate,  ma- 
dam, that  I  have  particular  reasons  for  being 
disposed  to  refu^  it. 

Mrs,  C.  Whatever  I  insinuate,  my  dear, 
donH  be  so  ready  to  wish  an  explanation. 

Miss  R.  I  own  1  should  be  sorr^,  Mr.  Honey- 
wood's  long  friendship  and  mine  should  be 
misunderstood. 

Honejr.  Ther6*s  no  answering  for  others, 
madam.  But  I  hope  you'll  never  find  'me 
presuming  to  offer  more  than  the  most  deli- 
cate friendship  may  readily  allow. 

Miss  R,  And  1  shall  he  prouder  of  such  a 
tribute  from  you  'than  the  most  passionate 
professions  from  others. 

Honejr.  My  own  sentiments,  madam:  friend- 
ship is  a  disinterested  commerce  between 
e<)uals;  love,  an  abject  intercourse  between 
tyrants  and  slaves. 

Miss  R.  And,  without  a  compliment,  I  know 
none  more  disinterested  or  more  capable  of 
friendship  than  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Mrs.  C.  And  indeed  I  know  nobody  that 
has  more  friends,  at  least  among  the  ladies. 
Miss  Fruss,  miss  Odbody,  and  miss  Winter- 
bottom,  praise  him  in  all  companies.  As  for 
miss  Biddy  Bundle,  she's  his  professed  admirer. 
Miss  R.  Indeed!  an  admirer!  But  is  she 
of] seriously  so  handsome?  Is  she  the  mighty 
thinff  talked  of?  ' 

Honey.  The  town,  madam,  seldom  begins 
to  praise  a  lady's  beauty,  till  she's  beginning 
to  lose  iL  [Smiling. 

Mrs.  C.  But  she's  res<)lved  never  to  lose  it, 
it  seems.  For  as  her  natural  face  decays,  her 
skill  improves  in  making  the  artificial  one. 
Well,  nothing  diverts  me  more  than  one  of 
those  fine,  ola,  dressy  things,  who  tbinks  to 
conceal  her  age,  by  every  where  exposing  her 
person;  sticking  herself  up  in  the  front  of  a 
sidebox;  trailing  through  a  minuet  at  Almack's; 
and,  then,  ia  the  public  gardens  looking  for 
all  the  woHd  like  one  of  the  painted  ruins  of 
the  place. 

Honey.  Every  age  has  its  admirers,  ladies. 
While  you,  perhaps,  are  trading  among  the 
warmer  climates  of  youth,  there  ought  to  be 
some  to  carry  on  a  useful  commerce  in  the 
froxen  latitudes  beyond  fifty. 

Miss  R.  But  then  the  mortifications  they 
ipust  suffer  before  they  can  be  fitted  out  for 
traffic.  I  have  seen  one  of  them  fret  a  whole 
morning  at  her  hair-dresser,  when  all  the 
fault  was  her  face. 

Honey.  And  yet  HI  engage  has  carried  that 
face  at  last  to  a  very  good  market*  This 

(tood-natured  town,  madam,  has  husbands^ 
ikc  spectacles,  to  fit  every  age,  from  fifteen 
to  fourscore. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  you're  a  dear  good-natured 
creature.  But  you  know  you're  engaged  with 
us  this  morning  upon  a  strolling  partj*.  I 
want  to  show  Olivia  the  town,  and  the  things; 
I  believe  I  shall  have  business  for  you  for  the 
whole  day. 

Honey,  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  Croaker.  .whuJi. It  is  im- 
possible to  put  ofgisi^^^^^^S^^ 
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Mrs,  C,  What!  with  my  husband?  Then 
Fm  resolved  to  take  no  refusal.  Nay,  I  protest 
you  must.  You  know  I  neyer  laugh  so  much 
as  with  you. 

Honey.  Why,  if  T  must,  I  must.  Do  you 
find  jest,  and  Fll  find  laugh,  I  promise  you, 
Well  wait  for  the  chariot  in  the  next  room. 

{Exeunt, 

Enter  Lbontime  4md  OLrviA. 

Leon,  There  they  go,  thoughtless  and  happy. 
My  dearest  Olivia,  what  would  I  giTe  to  see 
you  capable  of  sharing  in  their  amusements, 
and  as  cheerful  as  they  are. 

Oil,  Hbw,  my  Leontine,  how  can  I  be  cheer- 
ful, when  I  haTe  so  many  terrors  to  oppress 
me?  The  fear  of  being  detected  by  this  family, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  a  censuring  world 
when  I  must  be  detected — 

Leon.  The  world!  my  love,  what  can  it  say? 
At  worst  it  can  only  say,  that  being  com- 
pelled by  a  mercenary  guardian  to  embrace 
a  life  you  disliked,  you  formed  a  resolution 
of  flying  with  the  man  of  your  choice;  that 
^ou  confided  in  his  honour,  and  took  refuge 
m  my  father's  house ;  the  only  one  where  yours 
could  remain  without  censure. 

OIL  But  consider,  Leontine,  your  being  sent 
to  France  to  bring  home  a  sister;  and  instead 
of  a  sister  brinnng  home — 

Leon.  One  dearer  than  a  thousand  sisters. 
One  that  I  am  cotivinced  will  be  ecpiaily  dear 
to  the  rest  of  the  family ,  when  she  comes  to 
be  known. 

OIL  And  that,  I  fear,  will  shortly  be. 

Leon,  Impossible,  till  we  ourselves  think 
proper  to  make  the  discovery.  My  sister,  you 
Know,  has  been  with  lier  aunt,  at  Lyons,  since 
she  was  a  child,  and  you  find  every  creature 
in  the  family  takes  you  for  her. 

OIL  But  maynH  she  write?  maynH  her 
aunt  write? 

Leon.  Her  aunt  scarce  ever  writes,  and  all 
my  sister^s  letters  are  directed  to  me. 

on.  But  wonH  your  refusing  miss  Richland, 
for  whom,  you  know,  the  old  gentleman  in- 
tends you,  create  a  suspicion? 

Leon,  There,  there's  my  master-stroke.  I 
have  resolyed  not  to  refuse  her;  nay,  an  hour 
hence  I  have  consented  to  go  with  my  father, 
to  make  her  an  offer  of  my  heart  and  fortune. 

OIL  Your  heart  and  fortune! 

Leon.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dearest.  Can 
Olivia  think  so  meanly  of  my  honour  or  my 
loTe,  as  to  suppose  I  could  ever  hope  -for  bajfi- 
piness  from  any  but  her?  No,  my  Olivia, 
neither  the  force  nor,  permit  me  to  add,  the 
delicacy  of  my  passion,  leaye  any  room  to 
suspect  me.  i  only  offer  miss  nichland  a 
heart  I  am  conTinccd  she  will  refuse ;  as  I  am 
confident  that,  without  knowing  it,  her  affec- 
tions are  fixed  upon  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Oli.  Mr.  Honeywood!  you'll  excuse  my  ap- 
prehensions; but  when  your  merits  come  to 
De  put  in  the  balance — 

Leon.  You  view  them  with  too  much  par- 
tiality. However,  by  making  this  offer,  I  stiow 
a  seeming  compliance  with  my  father's  com- 
mands; and  perhaps,  upon  her  refusal,  I  may 
have  his  consent  to  choose  for  myself. 

Oli,  And  yet,  my  Leontine,  I  own  I  shall 
envy  her  even  your  pretended  addresses.  I 


connder  every  look,  every  expressioii  of  yoir 
esteem,  as  due  only  to  me.  This  is  folly  per- 
haps: I  allow  it;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppoie, 
that  merit  which  has  made  an  impression  oa 
one's  own  heart,  may  be  powerful  over  that 
of  another. 

Leon,  Don't,  my  life's  treasure,  don't  let  is 
make  imaginary  erils,  when  you  know  nt 
have  so  many  real  ones  to  encounter.  A| 
worst,  you  know,  if  Miss  Richland  ikooM 
consent,  or  my  father  refuse  his  pardon,  it 
can  but  end  in  a  trip  to  Scotland;  and— 

Reenter  Croaker. 
Croak,  Where  have  you  been,  boy?  Ibn 
been  seeking  you.  My  friend  Honeywooi 
here  has  been  sayine  such  comfortable  tkisgi. 
Ah!  he's  an  example  indeed.  Where  is  he? 
I  left  him  here. 

Leon.  Sir,  I  believe  you  may  see  him,  is^ 
hear  him  too  in  the  next  room;  he's  prepsriif 
to  go  out  with  the  ladies. 

Croak,  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  or  ean? 
struck  dumb  with  his  vivacity,  and  ftmu*^ 
with  the  loudness  of  his  laugh.  Was  tboc 
ever  such  a  transformation!  {ALiutghbeM 
the  Scenes;  Croaker  mimics  i/]  Ha,  Iia,hi! 
there  it  goes;  a  plague  take  their  halderdaih; 
yet  I  could  expect  nothing  less,  when 
precious  wife  was  of  the  party. 

Leon.  Since  you  find  so  many  objectiosili 
a  vrife,  sir,  how  can  you  be  so  esnietfis 
recommending  one  to  me? 

Croak.  I  have  told  you,  and  tell  yon  sgai^ 
boy,  that  miss  Richland's  fortune  -must  not  |s 
out  of  the  family. 

Leon,  But,  sir,  it  may  be  possible  she  1m i 
no  inclination  to  me. 

Croak.  I'll  tell  you  once  for  all  kovd 
stands:  a  good  part  of  miss  RicblaiMfs  Isij^ 
fortune  consists  in  a  claim  upon  govenmci^ ; 
which  my  good  firiend,  Mr.  Lofly,  assure*  Mi 
the  Treasury  will  allow.  One  half  of  tkbiMl 
is  to  forfeit,  by  her  father's  w^,  in  case  im 
refuses  to  marry  you.  So^  if  Ce  rcjedt  jM^} 
we  seise  half  her  fortune ;  if  she  accepb  jrs, 
we  seise  the  whole,  asd  a  fine  girl  into  Ac 
ban^in. 

Leon,  But,  sir,  if  you  will  but  listes  ts 
reason — 

Croak.  1  tell  you  I'm  fix'd,  determined;  » 
now  produce  your  reasons.  When  Fn  de* 
termined,  I  always  listen  to  reason,  becwil 
can  then  do  no  harm. 

Leon.  You  have  alleged  that  a  mutoal  c^oiee 
was  the  first  requisite  in  matrimonial  happiocA 
Croak.  Welf,  and  you  have  both  of  yos  * 
mutual  choice.  She  has  her  choice— to  many 
you,  or  lose  half  her  fortune;  and  yon  h»*« 
your  choice  —  to  marry  her,  or  pack  out* 
doors  without  any  fortune  at  ail. 
Leon,  An  only  soti,  sir,  might  expect  won 

indulgence.   ^ 

Croak,  An  only  father,  sir,  miglit  «»p«* 
more  obedience;  besides,  has  not  yoiir«*W 
here,  that  hever  disobliged  me  in  her  Kfe,  » 
good  a  right  as  you?  He's  a  sad  do^, 
my  dear,  and  would  take  all  from  y^_^ 
Oli.  Dear  sir,  I  wish  you'd  be  co«tin«« 

that   I  '**™  viAvAB*  Vkm  httn-nv  In  AltV  sddjjWa  ^ 


[Act  II.  ScsNB  1,] 

with  nei  ^nd  ire  shall  see  somettiiiiff  lhat  will 
^Te  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  I  promise 
jrou;  old  Rugginsi  the  curry-comb  maker,  lying 
m  state  Fm  told  he  becomes  his  coffin  pro- 
digiously. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine; 
and  these  are  friendly  things  we  ought  to  do 
for  each  other.  yExeunt 

ACT  IL 
ScBKE  f. — Croaker*s  House, 
Enier  Miss  Richland  and  Garnet. 
Miss  R.  Olivia  not  his  sister?  OliTla  not 
Leontine's  sister? 

Gar.  No  more  bis  sister  than  I  am;  I  had 
it  all  from  his  own  servant;  I  can  get  any 
tlun|^  from  that  quarter. 
Miss  It  But  how?  Tell  me  anin,  Garnet. 
Gar*  Why,  madam,  as  I  told  you  before, 
instead  of  going  to  Lyons  to  bring  home  his 
aialer,  who  has  been  there  with  her  aunt  these 
ten  years,  he  never  went  further  than  Parts; 
there  he  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  this  young 
lady;  by-thc'-by,  of  a  prodigious  family. 

JtUss  R.  And  brought  her  home  to  my  guar- 
dian as  his  daughter? 

Gitr.  Yes,  and  daughter  she  will  be.  If  he 
don^t  consent  to  their  marriage,  they  talk  of 
tryioff  what  a  Scotch  parson  can  do. 

Mks  IL  Well,  I  own  they  have  deceived 
me  —  And  so  demurely  has  Olivia  carried  it 
too!  —  Would  you  believe  it,  Garnet,  I  told 
her  all  my  secrets;  and  yet  the  sly  cheat  con- 
cealed all  this  from  me? 

Gar.  And,  upon  my  word,  madam,  I  don't 
mocb  blame  her;  she  was  loath  to  trust  one 
with  her  secrets,  that  was  so  very  bad  at 
keeping  mr  own. 

Miss  R.  But,  to  add  to  their  deceit,  the 
young  gentleman,  it  seems,  pretends  to  make 
roe  serious  proposals;  and  you  know  lam  to 
lose  half  my  fortune  if  I  refuse  him. 
^    Gitr.  Yet,  what  can  you  do?  for  being,  as 
Pyou  are,  in  love  with  Mr*  Honey  wood,  madam — 
MissIL  Well,  no  more  of  this!  As  to  my 
guardian,  and  his  son,  they  shall  find  me  pre- 
pared to  receive  them;  Vm  resolved  to  accept 
their  proposal  with  seeming  pleasure^  to  mor- 
tify them  by  compliance,  and  throw  the  refusal 
at  last  upon  them. 

Gar.  Delicious!  and  that  will  secure  your 
wiiole  fortune  to  yourself.  Well|  who  could 
hskTC  thought  so  innocent  a  face  could  co\er 
ao  much  cuteness? 

MissIL  Why,  girl,  I  onlv  oppose  my  pru 
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Miss  Rk  Sit,  I  sh6uld  he  ungrateful  not  to 
be  pleased  with  any  thing  that  comes  recom- 
mended by  you, 

Croaki  flow,  boy ;  could  you  desire  a  finer 
opening?  Why  donH  you  begin,  I  say? 

S To  Leonline, 
ather,  madam, 

has  some  intentions' — hem  —  of  explaining  an 
affair — which  —  himself —  can  best  explain , 
madam. 

Croak.  ^  Yes,  my  dear^  it  comes  entirely  from 
my  son;  it*s  all  a  request  of  his  dwn^  madam. 

Leon.  The  whole  afiair  is  only  this,  ma- 
dam ;  my  father  has  a  prbposal  to  make,  which 
he  insists  none  but  himself  shall  deliver. 

Croak.  In  short,  madam,  you  see  before 
you  one  that  loves  you)  one  whose  whole 
happiness  is  all  in  you* 

Miss  R.  I  never  had  any  doubts  of  your 
regard,  sir;  and  I  hope  you  can  have  none 
of  my  duty. 

Croak,  That's  not  the  jthing,  ray  little  sweet- 
ing; my  love!  No^  no,  there  he  sUnds,  ma- 
dam; his  very  looks  declare  the  force  of  his 

Eassion— Call  up  a  look,  you  dog. — But  then 
ad  you  seen  him,  as  I  have,  weeping,  speak- 
ing soliloquies  and  blank  verse,  sometimes 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  absent — 

MissR.^  I  fear,  sir,  he's  absent  now;  or  such 
a  declaration  would  have  come  most  properly 
from  himself. 

Croak.  Himself,  madam!  he  would  die  be- 
fore he  could  make  such  a  confession. 

MissR.  I  must  grant,  sir,  that  a  silent  ad- 
dress is  the  genuine  eloquence  of  sincerity. 

Croak.  Madam,  he  has  forgot  to  speak  any 
other  language;  silenoe  is  become  his  mother 
tongue. 

miss  R  And  it  muii  be  confessed,  »sir,  it 
speaks  very  powerfully  in  his  favour.  And 
yet,  I  shall  be  thought  too  forward  in  making 
such  a  confession;  shan't  1,  Mr*  Leonline? 

Leon.  Confusion  I  my  reserve  will  undo  me 
But,  if  modesty  attracts  her,  impudence  may 
disgust  hen  Til  try.  JAside']  Don't  imagine, 
from  my  silence,  madam ^  that  I  want  a  due 
sense  of  the  honour  and  happiney  intended 
me.  My  father,  madam,  tells  me,  your  humble 
servant  is  not  totally  indiiierent  to  you;  he 
admires  you ;  I  adore  you :  and  when  we  come 
together,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe  we  shall  be 
the  happiest  couple  in  all  St.  James's. 

MissR.  If  1  could  flatter  myself,  you  thought 
as  you  speak,  sir — 

  o  -  ^  Y        .       ■'  •  Leon.  Doubt  my  sincerity,  madam?  By  your 

deDce  to  their  cunning,  and  practise  a  lesson  I  dear  self  I  swear.    Ask  the  brave  if  they  de- 


they  have  taught  me  against  themselves. 

Gr4tr*  Then  you're  lilEely  not  long  to  want 
employment;  for  here  they  come* 

Enter  Croaker  and  Lsontine. 

Leon*  Excuse  me^  sir,  if  I  seem  to  hesitate 
upon  the  point  of  putting  the  lady  so  impor- 
lant  a  question. 

Croak.  Lord,  good  sir!  moderate  your  fears; 
I  tell  you  we  must  have  the  half  or  the  whole. 
Come,  let  me  see  with  what  spirit  you  begin ! 
WeU,  why  don't  you?  Eh!  What?  Well 
then  —  I  must,  it  seems — Miss  Richland,  my 
Jear,  I  believe  you  guess  at  our  business;  an 
afifair  which  nearly  conc«|iis  your  happiness^ 
well  as  tty  ton's. 


sire  glory;  ask  cowards  if  they  covet  safety- 

Croak.  Well,  well,  no  more  questions 
about  it. 

Leon.  Ask  the  sick  if  they  long  for  health; 
ask  misers  if  they  lote  money;  ask — 

Croak*  Ask  a  fool  if  he  can  talk  nonsense! 
What  signifies  askings  when  there's  not  a  soul 
to  ffive  you  an  answer?  If  you  would  ask 
to  the  purpose,  ask  this  lady*s  consent  to  make 
you  hanpy. 

MissR*^  Why,  indeed,  sir,  his  uncommon 
ardour  almost  compels  me.  forces  me  to  com- 
ply. And  yet  I'm  afraid  he'll  despise  a  conquest 
|ain'd  witb  too  much  ease;  won't  you ,^  lV|r. 

|.  l^n!  CoDiunoWf^Jil^^^fp^i^  means, 
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madam;  hy  no  means.  Ami  yet,  madam,  you 
talk  of  force :  there  is  nothing  I  would  avoid 
so  much  2ks  compulsion  in  a  thing  of  this 
kind.  No,  madam,  I  -v^iil  still  be  generous, 
and  leave  you  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

Croak.  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  lady  is  not 
at  liberty.  lOs  a  match.  You  see  she  says 
nothing:  silence  gives  con«eht. 

Lfon.  Consider,  sir,  the  cruelty  of  con- 
straining her  inclinations. 

Croak,  But  I  say  there*s  no  cruelty.  Don*t 
you  know,  blockhead,  that  girls  have  always 
a  roundabout  way  of  saying  yes  before  com- 
pany? So  get  you  both  gone  together  into 
the  next  room;  and  bang  him  that  interrupts 
the  tender  esplanation.  Get  you  gone,  I  say; 
ril  not  hear  a  word. 

Leon.  But,  sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  insist— 

Cron/i.  Get  off,  you  puppy,  or  1*11  beg  leave 
to  insist  upon  knocking  you  down.  Stupid 
whelp.  But  I  donH  wonder;  the  boy  takes 
entirely  after  his  mother. 

ySxeuni  Miss  Hfckland  and  Leontine. 

Enter  Mrs.  Croaker. 

Mrs.  C,  Mr.  Croaker,  I  bring  you  something, 
my  dear,  that  1  believe  will  make  you  smile. 

Croak,  111  bold  you  a  guinea  of  that,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  C.  A  letter;  and,  as  I  knew  the  hand, 
I  ventured  to  open  it 

Croak,  And  how  can  you  expect  your 
breaking  open  my  letters  should  give  me 
pleasure  ? 

Mrs.  C,  Pooh,  it's  from' your  sister  at  Lyons, 
and  contains  good  news:  read  it 

Croak,  What  a  Frenchified  cover  is  befe 
Tkat  sister  of  mine  has  some  good  qualities; 
but  I  could  never  teach  her  to  fold  a  letter. 

Mrs,  C,  Fold  a  fiddlestick.  Read  what  it 
contains. 

Croak,  [neads^  Dear  Nick— ^fi  English 
gentleman,  of  large  fortune^  has  for  some 
time  made  private,  tltough  honourable  pro- 
posals to  jour  daughter  Olivia.  Tliej  love 
each  odier  tenderly;  and  I  find  sfie  has 
consented,  without  letting  any  of  the  family 
know,  to  crown  his  addresses*  As  such 
good  offers  don't  come  every  day,  your 
own  good  sense,  his  large  fortune,  and 
family  considerations,  will  induce  you  to 
forgive  her ,  Yours  ever,  R achrl  Croaker.- 
My  daughter  Olivia  privately  contracted  to  a 
man  of  large  fortune!  This  is  goo/ij  pew«  in 
deed:  my  heart  never  forelold  me  of  this. 
And  yet,  how  silly  the  little  baggage  bas  car- 
ried it  since  she  came  home.  Not  a  word  on^t 
to  the  old  ones  for  the  world.  Yet,  I  thought 
I  saw  something  she  wanted  to  conceal. 

Mrs,  6\  Well,  if  they  have  concealed  their 
ampur,  they  shanH  conceal  their  wedding;  that 
shall  be  putilic,  Vm  resolved. 

Croak.  I  tell  thee,  woman,  the  wedding  is 
the  most  foolish  part  of  the  ceremony. 

Mrs.  C.  But  come,  tell  me,  my  dear,  don*t 
you  owe  more  to  me  than  you  care  to  con- 
fess? Would  you  have  ever  been  known  to 
Mr.  Lofty,  who  has  undertaken  miss  Rich- 
land's claim  at  the  Treasury,  but  for  me? 
"Who  was  it  first  made  him  an  acquaintance 
at  lady  Shabbaroon*8  rout?  Who  got  biiq  to 
promise  us  his  interest?  Is  not  he  a  back- 
stairs favourite;   on«  that  can  do  what  be 


E leases  witb  tkosc  that  do  what  tly^f  pkuc? 
m*t  be  an  acquaintance  that  all  your  {roaiiiii| 
and  lamentations  .could  never  have  got  lu? 

Croak*  He  is  a  man  of  importance,  I  gnri 
you.  And  yet,  what  amazes  me  is,  that  wiule 
be  is  giving  away  places  to  aU  the  woHd,  In 
can't  get  one  for  himaelf. 

Mrs.  C.  That,  perh^,  may  be  owing  to 
his  nicety.   Great  men  are  not  easily  salisM 

Enter  a  French  Servant 
Serv.  An  ezpresse  from  monsieur  Loflr. 
He  vil  be  vait  upon  your  bonour^s  inslamoaftj 
He  be  only  gKm^  four  five  instrudion,  ral 
two  tree  memorial,  call  upon  von  aniM- 
sadeun  He  vil  be  vid  you  in  one  tree  miimieL 
Mrs,  C.  You  see  now,  my  dear.  Wbal  a 
extensive  department!  Well,  friend,  let  yvm 
master  know,  that  we  are  extremely  boaoarcJ 
by  this  honour.  lExit  French  Servant]  Wit 
there  any  thing  ever  in  a  higher  stjk 
breeding  ?  All  messages  among  the  great  m 
now  done  by  express. 

Croak.  To  be  sure,  no  man  doci  Jittk 
things  witb  more  solemnity,  or  claiins  imt 
respect  than  he;  but  he's  in  the  ridrtoa'L  h 
our  bad  world,  respect  is  giyen  where  reipfct 
is  claimed. 

Mrs.  C.  Never  mind  tbe  world,  mj  iar. 
you  were  never  in  a  pleasanter  place  lajov 
life.  Lei  us  now  think  of  receiviDg  htm  iviA 
proper  respect  ;  VA  loudrappinfottheJhsr] 
and  there  he  is,  by  ^  tbundenng  rap. 

Croak,  Ay,  verily,  there  he  is,  ai  dpsf 
upon  the  beds  ot  bis  own  express,  u  m 
indorsement  upon  tbe  back  of  a  bill. 
ril  leave  you  to  receive  bim,  whik  If^V 
chide  my  little  Olivia  for  intendpn^^  steili 
marriage  without  mine  or  her  aiint*s  coneil. 

Enter  LoFTY,  speaking  to  his  ServanL  i 
Lofty.  And  if  the  Venetian  ambassador,  m 
that  teasing  creature,  the  marquis,  sbonU  cal 
Tm  hot  at  home.   Dam'roe,  111  be  pac^-knl 
to  none  of  them.   My  dear  madam,  1 
just  snatched  a  moment — And  if  the  aprrssa 
to  bis  grace  be  ready,  let  them  he  sent «S: 
theyW  of  importance.  Madam,  1  ask  a  tbo» 
sand  pardons. 
Mrs.  C.  Sir.  ibis  booour — 
Lofty.  And,  Dubardien,  if  the  poioB  cap 
about  the  commission,  let  him  know  that  it* 
made  out.   As  for  lord  Cumbercoort*f  ^ 
request,  it  can  ke«p  cold:  you  undentaailff^ 
Madam,  I  ask  ten  thouaand  pardons. 
Mrs.C,  Sir,  this  honour — 
^Lofty.  And,  Dubardien,  if  the  mao  eow* 
from  the  Cornish  borough,  yon  most  do 
you  must  do  him,  I  say.    Madam,  I  aifc  J** 
ten  thousand  pardons  — And  if  the  Rass'iB- 
ambassador  calls;  but  be  will  scarce  call  tft> 
day,  I  believe.  And  now,  madam,  I  kavcj<^ 

Sot  time  to  express  my  happiness,  in 
le  honour  of  beinf  permitted  to  prafetf^f* 
self  your  most  obedient  hnrable  servaoL 

Mrs,  C.  Su-,  tbe  happiness  and  koaoiriw 
all  mine;  and  yet,  Tm  only  mbbing the 
whUe  I  detain  you. 

Lofty.  Sink  the  public,  madam,  vrfca  v 
fair  are  to«  be  atlMded.  Ahf  codd  «ll  «r 
hours  be  sti^^^^a^m^ffm^K  | 
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Mrs,  C.  A  prisoner  in  hU  own  iioujc !  How ! 
n  quite  unhappy  for  him. 
Lofty,  Why,  so  am  I,    The  man,  lo  be 
lured;  but  then 
bad  any  ibing 


cien]aUy»«iolicited  for  pbces  here;  teased  for 

pensions  there;  and  courted  eyery  wbere.  ijFm  quite  unhappy  for  bim< 
know  you  pity  me.  »■         -.^tl  * 

if>*«.  C  £xc;m$c  me,  sir.   ''Toils  of  empires* 
pleasures  are,**  as  Wallrr  says — 

Lofty '  Waller!  Wafler!  is  be  of  the  bouse? 

Afrf.  C.  The  modem  noet  of  that  name,  sir. 

Lofiy.  Ob,  a  modem,  we  men  of  business 


sure,  Mras  immensely  fi^ood-natured;  but  then 
I  could  neTcp  find  that  be  '  ~ 
in  bim. 

Mts.  C.  His  manner,  to  be  sure,  was  ex- 
cessiye  harmless;  some  indeed  thought  it  a 


despise  tlie  moderns;  and  as  for  the  ancients,! little  dull:  for  my  part,  I  always  concealed 


we  kaye  no  time  to  read  them.  Poetry  is  a 
pretty  tbing  enough  for  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters ;  but  not  for  us«  Why  now,  here  I  stand, 
that  know  nothing  of  books.    I  say,  jnadam. 


my  opmion. 

Lofiy,  It  canH  be  concealed,  madam,  the 
man  was  dull,  dull  as  the  last  new  comedy! 
A  poor  impracticable  creature!   i  tried  once 


(  know  Q^ilhing  of  books;  and  yet,  I  belieye,  or  twice  to  know  if  he  was  fit  for  business; 


upon  a  land-carriage  fishery,  a  stamp  act,  or 
a  jagbire,  I  can  talk  my  two  hours  without 
feeling  the  want  of  them. 


but  be  bad  scarce  talents  to  be  groomporter 
to  an  orange  barrow, 
Mrs,  C.  How  differently  does  miss  RicUand 


Mrs,  C.  The  world  is  no  stranger  to  Mr.  think  of  bim !  for,  I  believe,  with  all  bis  faults, 


Lofty^s  eminence  in  eyery  capacity. 

JLufty,  Tm  nothing,  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
world;  a  mere  obscure  gentleman.  To  be 
sure,  indeed,  one  or  two  of  the  present  mi- 
nisters are  pleased  to  represent  me  as  a  for- 
midable man.  I  know  they  are  pleased  to 
bespatter  me  at  all  their  Ifltle  dirty  levees; 
ret,  upon  my  soul,  1  wonder  what  they  see 
\n  me  to  treat  me  so!  Measures,  not  men, 
have  always besn  my  mark;  and  I  vqw,  by  all 
tbat!s  honourable,  my  resentment  has  never 
done  the  men,  as  mere  men,  any  manner  of 
barm — tbat  is,  as  mere  men. 

Mrs,  C.  What  importance!  and  yet,  what 
modesty. 

Lofty.  Ob,  if  you  talk  of  modesty,  madam! 

tbers  I  own,  Vm  accessible  to  praise:  modesty 

ijiniy  foible.  It  was  so  tlie  duce  of  Brentford 

^jHfecf  to  say  of  me:  "I  love  Jack  Lofty,"  he 

msed  to  say;  <<no  man  has  a  fmer  knowledge 

of  things;  quite  n  man  of  information;  and 

when  he  speaks  upon  bis  legs,  by  the  Lord, 

he*s  prodigious;  be  scouts  tnem;  and  yet  all 
^  men  have  their  faults:  too  mucb  modesty  is 
Lhm/^  «ay«  bis  grace. 

||  Mrs,  C,  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  you  donH  want 
assurance  when  you  come  to  solicit  for  your 
friends. 

Lofty,  O,  there  indeed  Tm  in  bronze. 
A  propos,  I  have  just  been  mentioning  miss 
Bicbland^s  case  to  a  certain  personage;  we 
muai  name  no  names.  When  I  ask,  I  am  not 
to  be  put  olT,  madam.   No,  no,  I  take  my 

friend  by  the  button:  a  fine  girl,  sir;  great, ^  ^  , 

joslice  in  her  case.  A  friend  ofmine.  Borou||[h  it  is  true;  but  can  it  ever  be  thought  that  his 


she  loves  bim« 

Lofty,  Loves  him!  Does  she?  You  should 
cure  her  of  tbat  by  9II  means.  Let  me  sec: 
what  if  she  were  sent  to  him  this  instant,  in 
his  present  doleful  situation?  Mj^'  life  for  il, 
that  works  her  cure.  Distress  is  a  perfect 
antidote  to  love.  Suppose  we  join  her  in  the 
next  room?  Miss  lUcnIand  is  a  fine  girl,  has 
a  fme  fortune,  and  must  not  be  thrown  away. 
Upon  my  honour,  madam,  I  have  a  regard  for 
miss  Ricoland;  and,  rather  than  she  should  be 
thrown  away,  1  should  think  it  no  indignity 
to  marry  her  myself.  \Eiceunt 

Re-enter  Leontine,  tviV/i  Olivia. 

Leon,  And  yet  trust  me,  Olivia,  I  bad  every 
reason  to  expect  miss  Ilichland^s  refusal,  as  I 
did  eyery  thing  in  my  power  to  deserve  it. 
Her  indelicacy  surprises  me! 

OU.  Sure,  Leontine,  there^s  nothing  so  in- 
delicate in  being  sensible  of  your  merit.  Vt 
so,  I  fear  I  shall  be  the  most  guilty  thing  alive. 

Leon,  But  you  mistake,  my  dear.  The  same 
attention  I  used  to  advance  my  merit  with 
you,  I  practised  to  lessens  it  with  her. 

OU,  We  have  both  dissembled  too  lon^; 
I  have  always  been  ashamed,  I  am  now  quite 
weary  of  it. — Sure  I  could  never  have  under- 
gone so  much  for  any  other  but  you. 

Leon,  And  you  shall  (tnd  my  gratitude  equal 
to  your  kindest  compliance. 

on.  Then  why  should  we  defer  our  scheme 
of  bumble  happiness,  when  it  is  now  in  o^ur 
power?  I  may  be  the  favourite  of  your  father, 


inierest.  Business  must  be  done,  Mr,  Secre> 
tadry.  I  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  her  business  must 
be  done,  sir.    That's  my  way,  madam. 

JMrs,  C,  ^{ftss  me,  you  said  all  this  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  did  you? 

JLofty.  I  did  not  say  the  secretary,  did  I? 
Well,  curse  it,  eince  you  bave  found  me  out, 
I  will  not  deny  ft:  it  was  to  the  secretary. 

Mrs*  C,  This  was  going  to  the  fountain 
bead  at  once;  not  applying  to  the  understrap- 
pers* «M  Mr.  Honey  wood  would  have  bad  us. 

Xjofty^  Honey  wood!  he,  be!  He  was  indeed 
a  line  solicitor.  1  suppose  you  bave  heard 
wbat  has  just  happened  to  him? 

Mrs.  C,  Poor,  dear  man!  no  accident,  I 
bope. 

JLo/iy-  Undone,  madam,  that's  all.  His  ere- 
Jj^rtt  have  taken  him  into  custody-  A  prisoner 
ai^  |»is  own  bouse. 


present  kindness  to  a  supposed  child  will  con- 
tinue to  a  known  deceiver? 

Leon.  As  his  attachments  are  bnt  few,  they 
are  lasting.  His  own  marriage  was  a  private 
one,  as  ours  may  be.  Besides,  I  have  sounded 
him  already  at  a  distance,  and  find  all  bis 
answers  exactly  \o  our  wish.  Nay,  by  an  ex- 
pression or  two  that  dropped  from  bim,  I  am 
induced  to  think  he  knows  of  this  affair. 

OU,  Indeed !  But  that  would  hif  a  happiness 
loo  great  to  be  expected. 

Leon,  However  it  be,  I'm  certain  vou  bave 
power  over  bim;  and  am  persuaded,  if  you 
informed  bim  of  our  situation,  tbat  be  would 
be  disposed  to  pardon  it. 

OU.  You  had  eaual  expectations,.  Leontine, 
from  yuur  last  scheme  with  miss  Bichland^ 
which  you  find  has  succeeded  most  wretchedly. 
Leon.  And  ihaCi^  i&^'^^f^Wfgfl>V  trying 
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another. — A0  we  could  wish,  he  comes  this 
way.  Now,  my  dearest  Olivia,  be  resolqte 
ni  just  retire  within  hearing,  to  come  in  at  a 
proper  time,  either  to  share  your  danrer  or 
confirm  your  victory,  [Exii. 

Re-^nUr  C&cTAXEa. 

Croak*  Yes,  I  must  forgive  her;  and  yet 
not  too  easily  neither.  It  wilJ  be  proper  to 
keep  up  the  decorums  of  reseolment  a  Utile, 
if^it  be  only  to  impress  her'  with  an  idea  of 
my  authority.  \Aside. 

OIL  How  I  tremble  to  approach  him! 
[Aside\  Might  I  presume,  sir? — If  I  inter- 
rupt you — 

Croak,  No,  child,  where  I  have  an  affec- 
tion ,  it  is  not  a  little  thing  can  interrupt  me. 

OIL  Sir,  Tm  sensible  how  ill  I  deserve  this 

fartiality;  yet  heaven  knows  there  is  nothing 
would  not  do  to  gain  it. 
Croak,  And  you  have  but  too  well  suc- 
ceeded, you  little  hussy  you.    With  those 
endearing  ways  of  yours,  on  my  conscience, 
I  could  be  brought  to  forgive  any  thing. 

0//f  But  when  you  know  my  guiR->.^yes, 
you  shall  know  it,  though  I  feel  the  greatest 
pain  in  the  confession. 

Croak.  Why  then,  if  it  be  so  very -great  . 

Fain,  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  for 
know  every  syllable  of  the  matter  before 
you  be^in. 

OU,  Indeed!  Then  Pm  undone. 
Croak.  Ay,  miss,  you  wanted  to  steal  a 
match,  Tm  not  worth  being  cousulted,  I  sup- 
pose, when  there's  to  be  a  marriage  in  my 
own  family.  No,  I'm  to  have  no  hand  in  the 
disposal  of  my  own  children;  no,  Tm  no- 
body. I'm  to  be  a  mere  article  of  family 
lumber;  a  piece  of  cracked  china,  to  be  stuck 
up  in  a  comer. 

OIL  'Dear  sir,  nothing  but  the  dread  of 
your  authority-  could  induce  us  to  conceal  it 
from  you. 

Croak,  No,  no,  my  conse^^uenceis  no  more; 
I'm  as  little  minded  as  a  dead  Russian  in 
winter,  just  stuck  up,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
till  there  comes  a  tnaw, 

OIL  I  was  prepared,  sir,  for  your  anger, 
and  despaired  of  pardon,  even  while  I  pre- 
sumed to  ask  it 

Croak,  And  yet  you  should  not  despair 
neither,  Livy. 

OU,  And  do  you  permit  me  to  hppe ,  sir  ? 
Can  I  ever  expect  to  be  forgiven?  But  hope 
has  too  long  aeceived  me. 

Croaks  VVby  then,  child,  it  shaift  deceive 
you  now,  for  \  forgive  you  this  very  moment. 
A  forgive  you  all;  and  nqw  you  are  Indeed 
my  daughter. 

OU.  O  transport!  This  kindness  over- 
powers me. 

Croak.  I  wa^  always  against  severity  to  our 
children.  We  have  been  young  and  giddy 
ourselves,  and  we  can't  expect  boys  and  girls 
tq  be  old  before  their  time. 


OU,  What 
the  many  fal 


^  !  But  can  yon  forget 
nit  dissimulation — 


Croak.  Yoiylidinoeed dissemble;  butwfaere's 
tbe  girl  that  won't  dissemble  for  an  husband  ? 
My  wife  and  I  had  never  been  married,  if  we 
had  not  dissembled  a  little  beforehand. 

OU.  It  ^ball  be  my  future  care  never  to 


put  such  generosity  to  a  second  trial.  AmI 
as  for  the  partner  of  my  offence  and  foily, 
from  his  native  honour  and  the  just  tense  he 
has  of  his  duty ,  I  can  answer  for  him  that— 

Re~enier  Lborthtb. 

Leon,  Permit  him  thus'  to  answer  for  him- 
self. \KneeUi\  Thus,  sir,  let  me  speak  mj 
gratitude  for  this  unmerited  forgiveness.  Yes, 
sir,  this  even  exceeds  all  your  former  ten- 
derness :  I  now  can  boast  the  most  indulgent 
of  fathers.  The  life  he  gave,  compared  to 
this,  was  but  a  trifling  blessing. 

Croak,  And,  good  sir,  who  seat  for  too, 
with  that  fine  tragedy  face  and  flourisliing 
manner?  I  don^  know  what  we  have  to  do 
with  your  gratitude  upon  this  occasion. 

Leon,  How,  sir,  is  it  possible  to  be  sileat 
when  so  much  obliged?  Would  you  refbse 
me  the  pleasure  of  beiuff  grateful  ?  of  adding 
my  thanks  to  my  Oliria  s  ?  of  sharing  in  the 
transports  that  you  have  thus  occasioned? 

Croak,  Lord,  sir,  we  can  be  happy  enough, 
without  your  coming  in  to  make  upthepaitj. 

Leon,  But,  sir,  I  that  hare  so  large  a  part 
in  the  benefit,  is  it  not  my  doty  to  snow  mj 
joy?  Is  the  happiness  of  marrying  myOli^n 
so  small  a  blessing? 

Croak.  Marrying  Olivia!  marrying  Olivia! 
marryinf^  his  own  sister!  Sure  tbe  boy  is 
out  of  his  ^senses.    His  own  sister! 

Leon.  My  sister! 

Croak,  What  does  th^  booby  mean?  or 
has  be  any  meaning? 

Leon,  Mean,  sir?  Why,  sir— only  whes 
my  sister  is  to  be  married,  that  I  have  thi 
pleasure  of  marrying  her,  air;  that  is,  of  ^ 
ving  her  away,  sir,    I  have  made  a  ponl 

of  It. 

Croak,  O,  is  that  all?  Give  ber  awav.  Tot 
have  made  a  point  of  lU  Then  you  bad  as 
good  make  a  point  of  first  giving  avrayyov- 
self,  as  I'm  going  to  prepare  the  writingi  be- 
tween you  and  miss  Richland  this  very  mi- 
nute. What  a  fuss  it  here  about  nothing! 
Why,  what's  the  matter  now?  I  thought  I 
had  made  you  at  least  as  happy  as  yoacoulJ 
wish. 

OU.  O  yes,  sir,  very  happy.— How  bave  I 
been  mistaken !  [-''f^; 

Croak,  Do  you  foresee  any  thing,  chiW? 
You  look  as  if  you  did.  I  think  if  any  tUjl 
was  to  be  foreseen,  I  have  as  sharp  a  Ioob- 
out  as  another;  and  yet  I  foresee  ""^^^^ 

OU,  What  can  it  mean? 
Jjcon.  He  knows  something;  and  yelf  «^ 
my  life,  I  can't  tell  what:  but  whatever  il  be, 
fm  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power 
to  repeat  our  mortification.,,  V\\  haste  aa^ 
prepare  for  our  journey  to  Scotland  tbb 
evening.  My  friend  Honeywood  has  mmam^ 
me  his  advice  and  assistance ;  and  !•  kbow  so 
much  of  his  honest  heart,  tliat  if  be  canH  re- 
lieve our  uneasiness,  be  will  a|  least  share 
thsm.  \Extm»^ 

ACT  in. 

Scene  Xn-^Young  Hon^twood's  flimse, 
Snier  UoHBTwpoo,  BMffv.ftnd  FoB^^^- 
BaO.  Look^«;''Si^'HiPP^l^  as  gt^ 
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as  you  in  my  time;  no  disparagement 
of  you  ncitiier.  Men  that  would  go  forty 
mineas  on  a  game  of  cribbage.  I  dialienge 
ine  town  to  show  a  man  in  more  genteeler 
practice  than 'my  self. 

Honey,  Without  all  question,  Mr. — .  I  for- 
get your  name,  sir. 

Bml,  How  can  you  forget  what  you  never 
knew?   He,  he,  he  I 
Iftmejr.  May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your,  name  ? 
BaiL  Yes,  you  may. 

Honey ^  Then  pra^,  sir,  what  is  your  name,  sir  ? 

BaiU  That  1  didn*t  promise  to  tell  you- 
be,  he,  he!  A  joke  bi*eafcs  no  bones,  as  w( 
say  among  us  that  practice  the  law. 

Honey,  You  may  have  reason  for  keeping 
it  a  secret  perhapsr 

BaiL  The  law  does  nothing  without  reason. 
Tm  asbam*d  to  tell  my  name  to  no  man,  sir. 
If  you  can  show  cause ,  as  why,  upon  a  spe^ 
cial  capus,  that  I  should  prove  my  name 
— But  come,  Timothy  Twitch  is  my  name, 
And  now  you  know  my  name,  what  have 
yoa  to  say  to  that? 

Honej,  Nothing  in  the  world,  good  Mr. 
Twitch,  but  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask, 
that's  all. 

BaiL  Ay,  favours  are  more  easily  asked 
than  fixanted,  as  we  say  among  us  that  prac- 
tice the  law.  I  have  taken  an  oath  against 
granting  favours.  Would  you  have  me  per- 
jure myself? 

Honer.  But  my  request  will  come  recom- 
mended in  so  strong  a  manner,  as,  I  believe 
you*ll  have  no  scruple.  [Pulls  out  his  Purse"^ 
The  tbinff  is  only  this :  I  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  oischarge  this  trifle  in  two  or  three 
days  at  furthest;  but  as  I  would  qot  have 
the  alfair  known  for  the  world,  I  have  thoughts 
of  keeping  you,  and  your  good  friend  here, 
about  me  till  the  debt  is  discharged;  for  which 
I  shall  be  properly  grateful. 

BaiL  Oh !  that^s  another  mazum,  and  alto- 
gether within  my  oath.  For  certain,  if  an  ho- 
nest man  is  to  get  any  thing  by  a  thing, 
there's  no  reason  why  all  things  should  not 
be  done  in  civility. 

Honey,  Doubtless,  all  trades  must  live,  Mr. 
TwHcb^  and  yours  is  a  necessary  one.  I 
[Oioes  him  Money, 

Bail,  Oh!  your  honour;  f  hope  your  ho-* 
AOiir  takes  nothing  amiss  as  I  does,  as  I'does  no- 
Ihing  but  my  duty  in  so  doing.  Tm  sure  no  man 
can  say  I  ever  give  a  gentleman ,  that  was  a 
gentleman,  ill  usage.  If  I  saw  that  a  gentle- 
man was  a  gentleman,  I  have  taken  money 
not  to  see  him  for  ten  weeks  together. 

Honey,  Tenderness  is  "a  virtue,  Mr.  Twitch, 
and  humanity — 


Baii,  Humanity,  sir,  is  a  jewel;  it's  better  ^gentlemen ,  sit  vrithout  ceremony, 
an  gold.  I  love  humanity.  People  may  say     IfissR,  Who  can  these  odd-looking 
at  w^,  in  our  way,  hai^e  no  humanity;  hut  be?  I  fear  it  is  as  I  was  informed.  It 


than 

ill  show  you  my'  humanity  this  moment. 
There's  my  follower  here,  little  Flanigan,  with 
a  wife  and  foor  children;  a  guinea  or  two 
would  be  more  to  him  than  tvirice  as  much 
to  another.  Now,  as  I  can't  show  him  any 
hrnnanity  myself,  I  must  beg  leave  you'll  do 
it  for  me. 

jffoney*  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Twitch,  yours  is 
a  most  powerful  recommendation. 

[Gives  Money  to  the  FoUov^er. 


Bail,  Sir,  youVe  a  gentleman:  t  see  you 
know  what  to  do  with  your  money.  But  to 
business :  we  are  to  be  with  you  here  as  your 
friends,  I  suppose;  but  set  in  case  company 
comes. — Little  Flanigan  here,  to  be  sure,  nasa 
good  face ,  a  very  good  face ;  but  then  he  is 
a  little  seedy,  as  we  say  among  us  that  prac- 
tice the  law.  Not  well  in  clothes.  Smoke 
the  pocket-holes'*). 

Honey,  Well,  that  shall  be  remedied  vrith- 
out  delay. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv^  Sir,  miss  Richland  is  below. 

Honey,  How  unlucky.  Detain  her  a  moment. 
We  must  improve,  my  ffood  friend,  little  Mr. 
Flanigan's  appearance  first.  Here,  let  Mr. 
Flanigan  have  a  suit  of  my  clothes— ^ick-^ 
the  brown  and  silver— Do  you  hear? 

Serv.  That  your  honour  gave  away  to  the 
begging  gentleman  that  makes  verses,  because 
it  was  as  good  as  new. 

Honey,  The  white  and  gold  then. 

Serv,  That,  your  honour,  I  made  bold  to 
sell,  because  it  was  good  for  nothing. 

Honey,  Well,  the  first  that  comes  to  hand 
then:  the  blue  and  gold.  I  believe  Mr.  Fla- 
nigan will  look  best  in  blue. 

S Exeunt  Servant  and  Follower, 
it  me,  but  little  Flanigan  will 
look  well  in  any  thing.  There's  not  a  pi^ttier 
scout  in  the  four  counties  after  a  shy-cock 
than  he:  scents  like  a  hound;  sticks  like  a 
weasle.  He  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
the  black  queen  of  Morocco  when  I  took 
him  to  follow  me. 

Re-enter  Follower. 
Heh,  ecod,  I  think  he  looks  so  well,  that  1 
don't  care  if  1  have  a  suit  from  the  same 
place  for  myself. 

Honey,  Well,  well,  I  hear  the  lady  coming. 
Dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  beg  you'll  give  your 
friend  directions  not  to  speak.  As  for  your- 
self, I  know  you  will  say  nothing  without 
being  directed. 

Bail,  Never  you  fear  me;  Til  show  the 
lady  that  I  have  something  to  say  for  myself 
as  well  as  another.  One  man  has  one  way 
of  talking,  and  anothei%  man  has  another; 
that's  all  the  difference  between  them. 

Enter  Miss  Richland  and  Maid, 
Mi$sR,  You'll  be  surprised,  sir,  with  this 
visit;  but  you  know  I'm  yet  to  thank  you  for 
choosing  my  little  library,  « 

Honey.  Thanks,  madam,  are  unnecessary, 
as  it  was  I  that  was  obliged  by  your  com- 
mands. Chairs  here.  Two  of  my  very  good 
friends,  Mr.  Twitch  and  Mr.  Flanigan.  Pray^ 


men 
must 

be  so.  [Aside. 

Bail,  [After  a  Pa^se'\  Pretty  weather^ 
very  pretty  weather  for  the  time  of  the  year, 
madam* 

Foh  \tty  good  circuit  weather  in  the 
country. 

Honey,  You  officers  are  generally  favourites 
among  the  ladies.  My  friends,  madam,  hav« 
been  upon  very  disagreeable  dutv.  J  assure 

i;  Look  .t  the  pockSiafegf^ib^fVsVoWgl^^ 
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you.  Tbe  fair  should,  in  S9nie  measure,  re- 
compense the  toils  of  the  braTe. 

Miss  H.  Our  oflicera  do  indeed  deserve 
eTery  favour.  The  gentlemen  are  in  tbe  ma- 
rine sen^ice,  I  presume,  sir? 

Honejr.  Why,  madam,  they  do— occasionally 
serve  in  tbe  Fleet,  madam :  a  dangerous  service. 

MissR.  Vm  told  so;  and  I  own,  it  has  oft- 
en surprised  me,  that,  while  we  have  bad  so 
many  instances  of  bravery  there,  we  have  bad 
so  few  of  wit  at  home  to  prai.ne  it. 

Honey.  I  grant,  madam,  that  our  poets 
have  not  written  as  our  soldiers  have  fought; 
but  they  have  done  all  they  could. 

Miss  R,  Vm  auite  displeased  when  I  see  a 
fine  subject  spoiled  by  a  dull  writer. 

Honej,  VVe  should  not  be  so  severe  against 
dull  writers,  madam;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the 
dullest  writer  exceeds  the  most  rigid  French 
critic  who  presumes  to  despise  him. 

FoL  Damn  the  French,  the  parle  vous,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  them. 

MissR.  Sir! 

Honey.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  honest  Mr.  Flanigan. 
A  true  English  oflicer,  madam;  be*s  not  con- 
tented witn  beating  tbe  Frencb,  but  he  will 
scold  tbem  too. 

Miss  R»  Yet,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  this  does  not 
convince  me  but  that  severity  in  criticism  is  ne- 
cessary: it  was  our  first  adopting  the  severity 
of  French  taste,  that  bas  brougnt  them  in  turn  to 
t  iste  us. 

BaiU  Taste  us!  by  the  Lord^  madam,  tbey 
devour  us.    Give  monseers  but  a  taste,  and 
ril  be  damned  but  they  come  in  for  a  bellyful. 
MisAR.  Very  extraordinary  this. 
FoL  But  very  true.  What  makes  tbe  bread 
rising?  iKe  parle  vous  that  devour  us.  What 
makes  the  mutton  tenpence   a  pound?  the 
>arle  vous  that  eat  it  up.    What  makes  tbe 
>i*er  threepence  halfpenny  a  pot? — 

Honfy,  Ah,  the  vulgar  rogues  f  all  will  be 
ouL  [Aside]  Right,  gentlemen;  very  right 
upon  my  word,  and  quite  to  the  purpose. 
They  draw  a  parallel ,  madam ,  between  tbe 
menial  taste  and  that  of  our  senses.  We  are 
injurM  as  much  by  French  severity  in  tbe 
one,  as  by  French  rapacity  in  the  other.  Tbat^s 
their  meaning.  ^ 

Miss  R,  Though  I  don*t  sec  the  force  of 
tbe  parallel,  yet  Til  own  that  we  should  some- 
times pardon  books,  as  we  do  our  friends, 
that  have  now  and  then  agreeable  absuffdiiies 
to  recommend  tbem. 

BaiL  Thai's  all^ my  eye;  the  king  only  can 
pardon,  as  the  law  says:  for  set  i'.i  case — 

Honey,  Vm  quite  of  your  opinion,  sir:  1 
se^  the  whole  drift  of  your  argument.  Yes, 
certainly  our  presuming  to  pardon  any  work, 
is  arrogating  a  power  that  belongs  to  another, 
if  all  have  power  to  condemn,  what  writer 
can  be  freer 

Bail.  By  his  habus  corpus.  His  babus  cor- 
pus can  set  him  free  at  any  time :  for  set  in  case — 
Honey.  Vm  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the 
bint.  If,  madam,  as  nry  friend  observes,  our 
laws  are  so  careful  of  a  gentleman's  person, 
sure  we  ought  to  be  equally  careful  of  his 
dearer  part,  nis  fame. 

FoL  Ay^  but  if  so  be  a  man's  nabb'd  i), 
you  know — 

l)  Oaiiglil. 


b( 


Honey*  Mr.  Flaoi^ao,  if  yon  speke  hr 
ever,  you  could  not  improve  tbe  last  obser- 
vation. For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  C0ii- 
elusive. 

BaiL  As  for  the  matter  of  that,  mayhap— 

Honey.  Nay,  sir,  give  me  leave  in  this  in- 
stance to  be  positive:  lor  where  is  the  neces- 
sity of  censuring  works  without  genius,  which 
must  shortly  sink  of  themselves?  what  is  it 
but  aiming  our  unnecessary  blow  against  a 
victim  already  under  the  bauds  of  justice? 

BaiL  Justice!  O,  by  the  elevens,  if  you 
talk  about  justice,  1  think  I  am  at  home  there; 
for,  in  a  course  of  law —  • 

Honey,  My  dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  disceni 
what  you'd  be  at  perfectly ;  and  I  believe  the 
lad^  must  be  sensible  of  the  art  with  wkicb 
it  IS  introduced.  I  suppose  you  perceive  tbe 
meaning,  madam,  of  his  course  of  law? 

MissR»  I  protest,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  perceive 
only  that-  you  answer  one  gentleman  before 
he  has  finished,  aud  the  other  before  he  has 
well  begun. 

Bail,  Madam,  this  here  question  is  ahout 
severity,  and  justice,  and  pardon,  and  the 
like  of  they.  Now  to  explain  tbe  thing— 

Honey,  O!  curse  your  explanations.  [Aside, 


Re-enter  a  ServanL 
Sertf,  Mr.  Leontine,  sir,  below,  desires  to 
speak  with  you  upon  earnest  business.  [Exit 
Honey,  1  hat's  lucky.  [Aside'Y  Dear  nudsm, 

irou'U  excuse  me,  ana  my  good  friends  here, 
or  a  few  minutes.}  There  are  books,  madam, 
to  amuse  you.  Come,  gentlemen,  you  knov 
I  make  no  ceremony  with  such  friends.  After 

rou,  sir.  Excuse  me.    Well,  if  I  must;  vkut 
know  your  natural  politenesft. 
BaiL  Before  and  behind,  you  know. 
FoL  Ay,  ay,  before  and  behind;  before  and 
behind. 

\_Exeune  Honey tvood,  BaiUff^  and  Follo«9tr, 

Miss  R,  What  can  ail  this  mean,  Garoel? 

Gar,  Mean,  mada^ra  ?  why,  what  should  it 
mean,  but  what  Mr.  I^Ay  sent  you  here  to 
see  ?  These  people  be  calls  officers,  are  of- 
ficers sure  enough:  sherilTs  ollicers. 

Miss  R,  Ay,  it  is  certainly  so.  WeH.lhoBjb 
his  perplexities  are  far  from  giving  me  pltaswt; 
yet,  I  own  there's  something  very  ndiculoM 
in  tbem,  and  a  just  piinishincnt  for  his  dis- 
simulation. 

Gar,  And  so  they  are.  But  I  wonder, 
dam,  that  the  lawyer  you  just  employed  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  set  bim  free,  has  not  dose 
It  by  this  time:  be  ought  at  least  toharebeci 
here  before  now. 

Enter  Sir  William  Honktwood. 
I  Sir  TV,  For  Miss  Richland  to  undertake 
setting  him  free ,  1  own,  was  quite  unexped^; 
it  has  totally  unhinged  my  schemes  to  reclai* 
him.  Yet,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find,  thai, 
among  a  nuniber  of  worthiest  friendships,  kc 
bas  made  one  acquisition  of  i^l  value; 
there  must  he  some  soAer  passion  on  bcrnde 
that  prompts  this  generosity.  Ha!  here  be&vt 
me !  ni  endeavour  to  sound  her  aficdioBi* 
[Asidel  Madam,  as  I  am  the  person  that  bavt 
had  some  demands  upon  the  gentleinaii  ^ 
this  hout«^  I  ho|>c  you'll  excuse  me,  it,  ^ 
fore  I  e»large<t.^jm^J^^^g^^  jo 
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Miss  JR.  The  precanlioQ  was  very  unne^ 
cessary,  sir.  I  suppose  your  wants  were  oo]y 
suck  as  my  ageot  bad  power  to  satisfy. 

Sir  Partly,  madam;  but  I  was  also 
willing  you  should  be  fully  apprised  of  ibe 
cbaracteroflbe  gentleman  you  intended  to  serve. 

Miss  H.  It  mutt  come^  sir,  witb  a  very  ill 
grace  from  you.  To  censure  it,  after  wbat 
you  have  done,  would  look  like  malice ;  and 
lo  speak  favourably  of  a  i  character  you  bave 
oppressed,  would  be  impeaching  your  own. 
And  sure  bis  tenderness,  bis  humanity,  bis 
universal  friendship,  mzy^  alone  for  many  faults, 

Sir  Vf"',  That  fnendshtp,  madam ,  which  is 
exerted  in  too  wide^a  sphere,  becomes  totally 
useless:  our  bounty,  like  a  drop  of  water, 
dissappears  when  diffused  too  widely^  They 
who  pretend  most  to  this  universal  benevo- 
lence, are  either  deceivers,  or  dupes;  men  who 
desire  lo  cover  their  privale  ill  nature,  by  a 
pretended  regard  for  all;  or  men  who,  reason- 
ing themselves  into  false  feelings,  are  more 
earnest  in  pursuit  of  splendid,  than  of  useful 
virloea. 

MissR,  i  am  surprised,  sir,  to  bear  one 
who  bas  probably  been  a  gainer  by  the  folly 
of  others,  so  severe  in  bis  censure  of  St. 

Sir  yf^.  Whatever  I  may  have  gained  by 
lolly,  madam,  you  see  I  am  willing  to  pre- 
vent your  losing  by  it. 

MissIL  Your  cares  for  me,  sir,  are  unne-^ 
cessary.  I  always  suspect  those , services  which 
are  denied  where  they  are  wanted ;  and  ofTer^ 
ed,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  a  refusal.  No,  sir, 
my  directions  have  been  giyen ,  and  I  insist 
upon  their  being  complied  with. 

Sir  fV*  Thou  amiable  woman!  I  can  no 
longer  contain  the  eipressions  of  my  grati- 
tude; my  pleasure.  You  see  before  you  one 
who  bas  been  equally  careful  of  bis  interest 
one  who  has  for  some  time  been-  a  concealed 
spectator  of  his  follies;  and  only  punished,  in 
hopes  to  reclaim  them — his  uncle. 

Mi§fi  iS*  Sir  William  Honeywood !  You 
amaze  me.    How  shall  1  conceal  my  confu 
sion?  [ABidt\  I  fear,  sir,  youll  think  I  have 
been  too  forward  in  my  services.  I  confess  I— 

Sir  1^,  Don^t  make  any  apologies,  madam 
I  only  fmd  myself  unable  to  repay  the  obli- 
gation. And  yet,  I  bave  been  tr)'ing  my  in- 
terest of  late  to  serve  you.  Having  learned, 
madam,  that  you  bad  some  demands  upon 
government,  I  have,  though  unasked,  been  your 
solicitor  there. 

MissR*  Sir,  Tm  infinitely  obliged  to  your 
intentions;  but  ray  guardian  has  employed 
another  gentleman,  who  assures  him  of  success. 

Sir  yf".  Who?  the  inyortant  little  man 
that  visits  here?  Trust  me,  madam,  fae^s  quite 
contemptible  among  men  in  power,  and  utter- 
ly unable  to  serve  you.  Mr.  Lofty*s  promises 
are  much  better  known  to  people  of  fashion 
than  bis  person,  i  assure  you. 

MissR.  How  have  we  been  deceived!  As 
sure  as  can  be,  here  he  comes. 

Sir  fV,  Does  he?  Remember  Pm  to  con- 
tinue unknown:  my  return  to  England  bas 
not  as  yet  been  made  public.  With  what 
impudence  be  enters! 

EnUr  LofTY. 

LofiY.  Let  the  chariot — let  my  chariot  drive 
off ;  III  visit  to  bis  grace's  in  a  chair.  Mis^ 
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Richland  here  before  me!  Punctual,  as  usual, 
to  the  calls  of  humanity.  I'm  very  sorry,  ma- 
dam, things  of  this  kind  should  happen,  espe- 
cially to  a  man  I  have  shown  every  where, 
aud^  carried  amongst  us  as  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance. 

MissR,  I  find,  sir,  you  bave  the  art  of 
making  the  misfortunes  of  others  your  own. 

Lofty*  My  dear  madam,  what  can  a  pri- 
vate man  like  me  do?  one  man  can't  do 
every  thing:  and  then,  I  do  so  much  in  this 
way  every  day.  Let  me  see:  something  con- 
siderable might  be  done  for  him  by  subscrip- 
tion: it  could  not  fail  if  1  carried  the  list. 
I'll  undertake  to  set  down  a  brace  of  dukes, 
two  dozen  lords,  and  half  the  lower  house, 
at  my  own  peril. 

Sir  And  after  all,  it's  more  than  prob- 
able, sir,  be  might  reject  the  offer  of  such  power- 
ful patronage. 

Lofty,  Then,  madam,  what  can  we  do? 
You  know,  I  nev*r  make  promises  In  truth, 
1  once  or  twice  tried  to  do  something  with 
him  in  the  way  of  business ;  but,  as  J  oAen 
told  bis  uncle,  sir  William  Honeywood,  the 
man  was  utteHy  impracticable. 

Sir  fV,  His  uncle!  Then  that  gentleman,  I 
suppose,  is  a  particular  friend  of  yours  ? 

Lofty,  Meaning  me,  sir ?-~ Yes,' madam,  as 
I  often  said,  "My  dear  sir  William,  you  are 
sensible  I  would  do  any  thing,  as  far  as  my 
poor  interest  goes,  to  serv#;  your  family ;"  but 
what  can  be  done  ?  there's  no  procuring  first- 
rate  places  for  ninth-rate  abilities. 

MissR,  I  have  beard  of  sir  William  Ho- 
neywood; he's  abroad  in  employment;  he 
confided  in  your  judgment,  I  suppose. 

Lofty,  VVhy,  yes,  madam;  f  believe  sir 
William  bad  some  rcaeon  to  confide  in  my 
judgment;  one  little  reason,  perhaps. 
MissR.  Pray,  sir,  what  was  it? 
Lofty,  Why,  madam ~  but  let  it  go  no 
further —  it  was  I  procured  him  bis  place, 
•y/r  WDidyou,sir? 
Lofty,  Either  you  or  I,  sir. 
MissR,  That,  Mr.  Lofty,  was  very  kind, 
indeed. 

Lofty,  I  did  love  him,  to  be  sure;  be  had 
some  amusing  qualities;  no  man  was  fitter  to 
be  toast-master  to  a  club,  or  bad  a  better  head. 
MissR,  A  better  head? 
Lofty,  Ay,  at  a  bottle.  To  be  sure  he  was 
as  dull  as  a  choice  spirit;  but,  bang  it,  he 
was  grateful,  very  grateful;  and  gratitude 
hides  a  multitude  of  laults. 

Sir  JV,  He  might  have  reason,  perhaps^ 
His  place  is  pretty  considerable,  I'm  told. 

Lfffty,  A  trifle,  a  mere  trifle,  among  us 
men  of  business.  The  truth  is,  he  wanted 
dignity  to  fill  up  a  greater. 

Sir  W,  Dignity  of  person,  do  you  mean, 
sir  ?  I'm  told  be^s  much  about  my  size  and 
figure,  sir. 

Lofty,  Ay,  tall  enough-  for  a  marching  re- 
giment; but  then  he 'wanted  a  something;  a 
consequence -of  form ;  a  kind  of  a — I- believe 
the  lady  perceives  my  meaning. 

MissR.  O  perHectly;  you  c;ourtiers  can  do 
any  thing,  I  see. 
Lofty,  My  dear  madam,  all  this  is  but  a 
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mc  suppose  you  the  first  lord  tj£  the  Treasury, 
you  hA\e  an  employ  meat  in  you  that  I  want; 
1  have  a  place  m  me  that  you  want;  do  me 
here,  do  you  there :  interest  of  both  sides,  few 
wordsy  fiat,  done  and  done^  and  it*s  over. 

Sir  ffZ  A  thought  strikes  me.  [AsieUf]  Now 
you  mention  sir  'William  Hone^wood,  ftiadam ; 
and  as  he  seems,  sir,  an  acquaintance  of  yours; 
you*U  be  glad  to  hear  he^s  arrived  from  Italy; 
I  had  it  from  a  friend  who  knows  him  as 
well  ^s  he  does  me ,  and  you  may  depend 
OA  my  information. 

Lo/iy,  The  devil  he  U\  [Aside. 

Sir  IV*  Ue  is  certainly  returned ;  and  as 
this  ffentleman  is  a  friend  of  jours,  he  can 
'  he  of  signal  service  to  us,  by  mlroducing  me 
to  him;  there  are  some  papers  relative  to  your 
affairs,  that  retire  dispatch  and  his  inspection. 

MissJL  This  gentleman,  Mr.  LoAy,  is-  a 
person  employed  in  my  affairs:  I  knowyou*ll 
serve  us. 

Lofty.  My  dear  madam,  1  live  but  to  serve 
you.  Sir  Vvilliam  shall  even  wait  upon  him, 
if  you  think  proper  to  command  it. 

Sir  Vr.  That  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Lofty,  Well,  we  must  introduce  you  then. 
Call  upon  me — let  me  see -ay,  in  two  d^Ts. 

Sir  Jf\  Now ,  or  the  opportunity  wilt  be 
lost  for  ever. 

Lofty.  Well,  if  it  must  be  now,  now  let  it 
be.  But,  damn  it,  that^s  unfortunate;  my 
lord  Grig's  cursed  Pensacola  business  comes 
on  this  ver^  hour,  and  Tm  engaged  to  ;ittend 
— another  lime — 

Sir  IV,  K  short  letter  to  sir  William  will  do. 

Lofty,  You  shall  have  it;  yet,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  letter  is  a  very  bad  way  of  going  to 
work)  face  to  face,  that's  my  way. 

Sir  fV,  The  letter,  sir,  will  do  quUft  as  well. 

Lofty,  Zounds,  sir,  do  you  pretend  to  direct 
*    tne ;  direct  me  in  the  business  of  office  ?  Do 
*you  know  me,  sir!  who  am  I? 

Miss  It.  Dear  Mr.  J^fty,  ibis  request  is  not 
so  much  his  as  mine;  if  my  commands — but 
you  despise  my  power. 

Lofty,  Sweet  creature!  your  commands 
could  even  control  a  debate  at  midnight;  to  a 
power  so  constitutional,  I  am  all  obedience 
and  tranquillity.  He  shall  have  a  letter;  where 
is  my  secretary,  Dubardieu?  And  yet,  I  pro- 
test 1  don't  like  this  way  of  doing  business.  1 
think  if  I  spoke  first  to  sir  Willie— But  you 
will  have  it  so.    [t'xH  with  Miss  Richland* 

SirfV,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  This  too  is  one  of  my 
nephew's  hopeful  associates.  O  vanity,  thou 
constant  deceiver,  how  do  all  thy  efforts 
to  exalt,  serve  but  to  sink  u&  Thy  false 
colourings,  like  those  employed  to  height- 
en beauty,  only  seem  to  mend  that  bloom 
which  they  contribute  to  destroy.  I'm  not 
displeased  at  this  interview;  exposing  this 
fellow's  impudence  to  the  contempt  it  deserves, 
may  be  of  use  to  my  design ;  at  least,  if  he 
can  reflect,  it  will  be  of  use  to  himself. 

EnUr  JarVis. 
How  now,  Jarvis,  where's  your  master,  my 
nephew  ? 

Jar,  At  his  wits  end,  I  believe;  he's  scarce 

gotten  out  of  one  scrape,  but  he's  running 
is  head  into  another. 
Sir  yr.  How  so? 

Jar.  The  house  has  but  just  been  cleared 


of  the  bailiffs,  and  now  he's  agaia  enga^, 
tooth  and  hail,  in  assisting  old  Croakei^s  son 
to  patch  up  a  clandestine  match  witk  the  youg 
lady  that  passes  in  the  house  for  his  sister. 

oir  W,  Ever  busy  to  serve  others. 

Jar,  Ay,  any  body  but  himsel£  The  joag 
couple^  it  seems,  are  just  setting  out  for  Seol- 
lana ,  and  he  supplies  them  with  noaey  fisr 
the  journey. 

Sir  W,  Money  1  how  is  be  able  to  si^lj 
others,  who  has  scarce  any  for  himself? 

Jar,  Why,  there  it  is;  he  has  no  noner, 
that's  true ;  but  then,  as  he  never  said  bo  io 
any  request  in  his  life ,  be  has  given  then  a 
bill  drawn  bjr  a  friend  of  his  upon  s  mer- 
chant in  the  city,  which  1  am  to  get  cbaafed; 
for  you  must  know  that  I  am  to  go  with  tun 
to  Scotland  myself. 

SirW,Vio^\ 

Jat,  It  seems  the  young  gentleman  is  obli- 
ged to  take  a  different  road  from  his  nislRsi, 
as  he  is  to  call  upon  an  uncle  of  hii  tbt 
lives  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  prepare  a  place 
for  their  reception  when  they  return;  so  lk]r 
have  borrowed  me  from  my  master,  aitkepn- 
perest  person  to  attend  the  young  lady  dom. 

Sir  tV,  To  the  land  of  matrimony!  A 
pleasant  journey,  Jarvis. 

Jar,  Ay ,  but  Tm  only  to  have  all  tke  h- 
tigues  on't. 

Sir  JV.  Well,  it  may  be  shorter,  and  kti 
fatiguing  than  you  imagine.  I  know  but  too 
much  of  the  young  lady's  family  and  coa- 
nexions ,  whom  I  have  seen  abroad.  I  \ss^ 
also  discovered  that  mbs  Richland  is  not  in- 
different to  my  thougbliess  nephew;  aodvill 
endeavour,  though  I  fear  in  vain,  to  estaUiib 
that  connexion.  But,  come,  the  I^er  1  wail 
for  must  be  almost  finishM;  111  letyoofurikr 
into  my  intentions  in  the  next  roonL  \ExtmL 


ACT  IV. 
ScEMB  L — Croaker's  House, 
Enter  Lofty. 
Xo/(r«.We|],  sure  the  deviPs  in  me  of  late, 
for  runping  my  head  into  such  defiles^  tf 
nothing  but  a  genius  like  my  own  coold  dfiv 
me  from.   I  was  formerly  contented  to  kii* 
band  out  my  places  and  pensions  with  sone 
degree  of  frugality;  but,  curse  it,  of  lalelhavt 
^iven  away  the  whole  Court  Register  ia 
Ume  than  they  could  print  the  tiUe-page;  yd, 
hang  it,  vvhy  scruple  a  lie  or  two  to  come  aj 
a  fine  girl,  when  I  every  day  tell  a  tbosw 
for  nothing.   Ha !  Honeywood  here  before  v- 
Could  miss  Richland  have  set  him  at  libcriy? 

Enter  Honbtwood. 

Mn  Honeywood,  I'm  glad  to  see  yon  afan»d 
again.  I  find  my  concurrence  wasnotnecef- 
sary  in  your  unfortunate  affairs.  I  bad  pat 
things  in  a  train  to  do  VOUr  business;  bat  it 
is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  intended  dcfa^ 

Honey,  It  was  unfortunate  indeed,  sir.  W 
what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  iS|  that  wkik 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  my  misiSvliin^l 
myself  continue  still  a  stranger  to  my  ^ 
factor. 

Lofty,  How?  not  know  the  friend  tkst ser- 
ved you?  ^  T 
Honey* 
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Loftr.  Inqiiire. 

ffonejr.  I  have,  but  all  I  can  learn  is,  that 
he  chooses  to  remain  concealed,  and  that  all 
iaouiry  must  be  fruitless. 

Loji/.  Must  be  fruitless? 

Honejr,  Absolutely  fruitless. 

Lo/tjr,  Sure  of  that?  • 

Honejr,  Very  sure. 

Lofijr,  '^faen  Vii  4>e  damned  if  you  shall  ever 
bow  it  Irom  me. 

Honejr.  How,  sir? 

Lo/tjr-  I  suppose  now,  Mr.  Honeywood,  you 
diiDk  my  rent-roll  Tery  considerable,  and  that 
1  liaTe  Tast  sums  of  money  to  throw  away ;  I 
bow  you  do.  The  world  to  be  sure  says 
socb  things  of  me. 

Honejr.  The  world,,  by  what  I  learn,  is  no 
straoger  to  your  generosity.  But  where  does 
this  tend? 

Loft/.  To  nothing;  nothing  in  the  world. 
Tbe  town,  to  be  sure,  when  it  makes  such  a 
thing  as  me  the  subject  of  conversation,  has 
asserted,  that  I  never  yet  patronised  a  man  of 
merit 

Bone/.  I  have  heard  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, even  from  yourself. 

I^/t/.  Yes,  Honeywood,  and  there  are  in^ 
stances  to  the  contrary,  that  you  shall  never 
bar  from  myself. 

Hone/  Ha,  dear  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  you 
hot  one  question.  i 

Loft/.  Sir,  ask  me  no  questions:  I  say,  sir, 
ask  me  no  questions ;  1*11  he  damn*d  if  I  an- 
swer them. 

Hone/.  I  will  ask  no  further.   My  friend, 
nj  benefactor,  it  is,  it  must  be  here,  that 
indebted  for  freedom,  for  honour.  Yes, 


thou  worthiest  of  men,  from  the  beginning  1 
inspected  it,  but  was  afraid  to  return  thanks; 
whtchf  if  undeserved,  might  seem  reproaches. 

Loft/.  Blood,  sir,  can*t  a  man  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  his  own  feelings  with^ 
OBt  all  this  oarade  ? 

Honey.  JSajt  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  an 
Ktion  that  adds  to  your  honour.  Your  looks, 
jour  air,  your  manner,  all  confess  it. 

Loft/.  Confess  it,  sir.  Torture  itself,  sir, 
ibll  never  bring  me  to  confess  it.  Mr.  Ho^ 
aeywood,  make  rne  happy,  and  let  this  be 
hnried  in  oblivion.  I  hate  ostentation;  you 
(now  I  do.  1  always  loved  to  be  a  friend, 
and  not  a  patron.  I  beg  this  may  make  no 
Uad  of  distance  between  us. 

Hone/.  Heavens!  Can  I  ever  repay  such 
friendship  ? 

Loft/.  A  bagatelle,  a  mere  bagatelle.  But 
I  see  your  heart  is  labouring  to  be  grateful. 
You  shall  be  grateful.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
disappoint  you. 

Hone/.  How?  Teach  me  the  manner*  Is 
Ihere  any  way  ? 

Loft/.  From  this  moment  youYe  mine.  Yes, 
Biy  friend,  you  shall  know  it — I'm  in  love. 

Hone/.  And  can  I  assist  you? 

Loft/.  Nobody  so  well. 

Hone/,  In  what  manner?  Tm  all  impatience. 

L^ft/*  You  shall  make  love  for  me. 

Hone/.  And  to  whom? 

t^ft/.  To  a  lady  with  whom  you  have  great 
iaterest.   Miss  Htchland. 

Hone/,  Mi^s Richland!  Was  ever  any  thing 
nore  unfortunate? 


Loft/.  Unfortunate  indeed!  And  yet  I  can 
endure  it.  Between  ourselves,  1  think  she 
likes  me.  Tm  not  apt  to  boast,  but  I  think  she 
does. 

Honey.  Indeed !  -But  do  you  know  the  per- 
son you  apply  to  ? 

Lofty.  Yes,  I  know  you  are  her  friend  and 
mine:  that's  enough.  To  you,  therefore,  I 
commit  the  success  of  my  passion.  Let  friend- 
ship do  the  rest.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if 
any  time  my  little  interest  can  be  of  service 
— out,  hang  it,  1*11  make  no  promises — you 
know  my  interest  is  yours  at  any  time.  No 
apologies,  my  friend,  1*11  not  be  answered,  it 
shall  be  so.  \ExiL 
Honey.  Open,  generous,  unsuspecting  man ! 
He  little  thinks  that  1  love  her  too;  and  with 
such  an  ardent  passion! — But  then  it  was  ever 
but  a  vain  and  hopeless  one ;  my  torment,  my 
persecution!  What  shall  I  do?  Love,  friend- 
ship, a  hopeless  passion,  a  deserving  friend! 
Love,  that  has  been  my  tormenter;  a  friend, 
that  has,  perhaps,  distressed  himself  to  serve 
me.  It  shall.be  so.  Yes,  I  will  discard  the 
fondling  hope  from  my  bosom,  and  exert  all 
my  influence  in  his  favour.  And  yet  to  see 
her  in  the  possession  of  another!  Insuppor^ 
table.  But  then  to  betray  a  generous  trusting 
friend  1 — Worse,  worse.  Yes,  Pm  resolved. 
Let  me  but  be  the  instrument  of  their  happi- 
ness, and  then  quit  a  country  where  I  must 
for  ever  despair  of  finding  my  own.  \ExiL 


Enter  OuviA  and  Garnet,  who  carries  a 
Milliner^s  Box. 
Oil.  Dear  me,  I  wish  this  journey  were  over. 
No  news  of  Jarvis  yet  ?  I  believe  the  old  pee- 
vish creature  delays  purely  to  vex  me. 

Gar.  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam,  I  did  hear 
him  say,  ''a  little  snubbing  before  marriage 
would  teach  you  to  bear  it  the  better  afler- 
wards." 

on.. To  be  gone  a  full  hour,  though  he  had 
only  to  get  a  bill  changed  in  the  city!  How 
provoking ! 

Gar,  ril  lay  my  life,  Mr.  Leontine,  that  had 
twice  as  mucn  to  do,  is  setting  oflp.  by  this 
time  from  his  inn;  and  here  you  are  left  be- 
hind, 

O/i.  Well,  let  us  be  prepared  for  his  com* 
inff,  however.  Are  you  sure  you  have  omit- 
ted nothing,  Garnet r  , 

Gar.  Not  a  stick,  madam— alPs  here.  Yet 
I  wish  you  could  take  the  white  aud  silver  to 
be  married  in.  ^  It*s  the  worst  luck  in  the 
world,  in  any  thing  but  white.  I  knew  one 
Bett  Stubbs,  of  our  town,  that  was  married 
in  red;  and,  as  sure  as  eg^s  is  ecgs,  the  bride- 
groom and  she  had  a  miff  before  morning. 

OIL  No  matter.  Fm  all  impatience  till  we 
are  out  of  the  house. 

Gar,  Bless  me,  madam,  I  had  almost  forgot 
the  wedding-ring !^The  sweet  little  thing! — I 
don't  tbink  it  would  go  on  my  little  finger. 
And  what  if  I  put  in  a  genileman*s  night-cap, 
in  case  of  necessity,  madam?  But  here's  Jarvis, 

Enter  Jaryjs. 

Olit'O  Jarvis,  are  you  come  at  last?  We 
have  been  ready  this  half  houn^  Novr  IfVs  b< 
going.    Let  us  fly!     Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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[Act  iV. 


./or.  A)^,  lo  Jericho ;  for  >nre  shall  hsive  no  ried  myself.   VU  tell  you  a  »lor^  about  ihaL 

Oli,  A  story!  when  I'm  all  ii 


going  to  Scotland  this  hout,  I  fancy. 

Oli,  How?  What's  the  matter? 

Jar.  Money,  money,  is  the  matter,  madam. 
We  have  got  no  money.  What  the  plague  do 
you  send  rue  of  your  fool's  errand  for?  My 
master's  hill  upon  the  oily  is  not  worth  a  rush. 
Here  it  is;  Mrs.  Garnet  may  pin  up  her  hair 
with  it. 

Oli.  Undone!  How  could  Honeywood  serve 
us  so?  W^hat  shall  we  do?  Can't  we  go  with- 
out it? 

Jar,  Go  to  Scotland  without  rtoney?  To 
Scotland  without  money!  Lord,  how  some 
people  understand  geography! 

Oli.  What  a  base  insincere  man  was  your 
master,  to  serve  us  in  this  manner.  Is  this 
his  good  nature? 

Jar,  Nay,  don't  talk  ill  of  my  master,  ma- 
dam. I  wonH  hear  to  hear  any  body  talk  ill 
of  him  but  myself. 

Gar.  Bless  us!  now  I  think  on't,  madam, 
you  need  not  he  under  any  uneasiness:  I  saw 
Mr.  Leontine  receive  forty  guineas  from  his 
father  just  before  he  set  out,  and  he  can't  yet 
have  leA  the  inn.  A  short  letter  will  reach 
h*m  there. 

Oli,  I'll  write  immediately.  How's  this?  Bless 
me,  my  hand  trembles  so  1  can't  write  a  word. 
Do  you  write.,  Garnet;  and,  upon  second 
thoughts,  it  will  be  better  from  you. 

Gar.  Truly,  madam,  I  write  and  indite  but 

fjoorly.    1  never  was  cute  at  my  larning.  But 
Ml  do  what  I  can  to  please  you.    Let  me  see, 
All  out  of  my  own  head,  I  suppose? 
Oli.  Whatever  you  please. 
Gar,  \_f^rites]  Muster  Croaker — Twenty 
guineas,  madiam? 

Oli.  Ay,  twenty  will  do. 
Gar,  At  the  bar  of  the  Talbot  till  called 


a  flame— quick,  dispatch— Cupid,  the  little 
god  hf  love. — I  conclude  it,  madam,  with  Cu- 
pid ;  I  love  to  see  a  love-letter  end  like  poetry. 

Oli.  Well,  well,  what  you  please — any  thing. 
But  how  shall  we  send  it?  1  can  trust  none 
of  the  servants  of  this  family 

Gar.  Odso,  madam,  Mr.  Honeywood's  butler 
is  in  the  next  room:  he's  a  dear,  sweet  man; 
he'll  do  any  thing  for  me. 

Jar.  He!  the  dog,  he'll  certainly  commit 
fome  blunder:  he's  drunk  and  sober  ten  times 
a  day. 

Oli.  No  matter.  Fly,  Garnet.  Any  body 
we  can  trust  will  do.  [Exit  Garnet']  Well, 
Jarvis,  now  we  can  have  nothing  more  lo  in- 
terrupt us.  You  may  take  up  the  things  and 
carry  them  on  to  the  inn.— Have  you  no  hands, 
Jarvis  ? 

Jar,^  Soft  and  fair,  young  lady.  You,  that 
are  ffoing  to  be  married,  think  things  can  ne- 
ver be  done  too  fast ;  but  we  that  are  old, 
and  know  what  we  are  about,  must  elope  me- 
thodically, madam. 

Oli.  Well,  sure,  if  my  indiscretions  were 
lo  be  done  over  again — 
^  Jar,  My  life  for  it,  you  would  do  them  tea 
times  over. 

Oli.  Why  will  you  talk  so?  If  you  knew 
how  unhappy  they  make  me — 

Jar.  Very  unhappy,  no  doubt:  I  was  once 


story!  when  Im  all  iropatience  to 
be  away.    Was  there  ^vcr  such  a  dilator}- 

creature ! 

Jar,  Well,  madam,  if  we  must  march,  why 
we  will  march;  that's  all.  Tbougb,  odds  bobs, 
we  have  still  forgot  one  thing  we  should  ne- 
ver travel  without — a  case  of  good  razors,  and 
a  box  of  shaving-powder.  *  But  no  matter,  I 
believe  we  shall  be  pretty  well  shaved  by  tbc 
way.  [Going. 

He-enter  GAaMBT. 

Gar.  Undone,  undone,  madam.  Afa,  Mr. 
Jarvis,  you  said  right  enough.  As  sure  as 
death,  Mr.  Honeywood^s  rogue  of  a  drunken 
butler  dropped  the  letter  before  he  went  ten 
yards  from  the  door.  There's  old  Croaker  has 
just  picked  it  up,  and  is  tliis  moment  reading 
it  to  himself  in  the  hall. 

Oli,  Unfortunate!  We  shall  be  diacovered. 

Gar,  No,  madam,  don't  be  uneasy;  lie  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  To  be  sure 
he  looks  as  if  he  was  broke  loose  from  Bed- 
lam about  it,  but  he  can't  find  what  it  means, 
for  all  that. — O  lud,  he  is  romiug  this  way 
^11  in  the  horrors! 

Oli,  Then  let  us  leave  the  house  this  instant, 
for  fear  he  should  ask  further  questions.  Jo 
the  mean  time,  Garnet,  do  you  wxile  and  send 
off  just  such  another.  [E.'crunL 

Enter  Croakea. 

Croak.  Death  and  destruction!  Are  all  the 
horrors  of  air,  fire,  and  water  to  be  levelled 
only  at  me?  Am  1  only  to  be  sineled  out  for 
gunpowder-plots,  combustibles,  and  conflagra- 
tion ?  Here  it  is — an  incendiary  letter  dropped 
at  my  door.  [Reads]  To  muster  Croaker, 


for.    Expedition — will  be  blown  up — all  of  these  with  speed, — Ay,  ay,  plain  enough  ike 


direction.  All  in  the  genuine  incendiary  spell- 
ing, and  as  cramp  as  the  devil. —  fVith  speed, 
— confound  your  speed! — But  let  me  read 
it  once«more. — Mustar  Croakar,  as  some  as 
jroew  see  thus,  leve  twenty  gunnes  at  the 
bar  of  the  TaWoot  tell  ceded  for,  or  yooee 
and  jrower  experetion  will  be  al  blot^n  ufK 
— Ah,  but  too  plain.  Blood  and  gunpowder 
in  every  line  of  it  Blown  up!  murderous 
doe!  All  bio  wn  up! — Heavens!  what  have  I 
and  my  poor  family  done,  to  be  all  blown  op?' 
— Our  pockets  are  low,  and  money  we  musi 
have. — Ay,  there's  the  reason ;  they'll  Wow  as 
up,  because  they  have  got  low  pockets. — //  is 
but  a  short  time  jou  have  to' consider ;  for 
if  this  takes  wind,  Oie  house  will  quiMjr 
be  all  of  a  flame.— Inhuman  monsters!  blow 
us  up,  and  then  burn  us!  The  earthquake  ai 
Lisbon  was  but  a  bonfire  to  it. — Make  iftdck 
dispatch.  And  so  no  more  at  present;  but 
may  Cupid,  the  little  god  of^  love,  go  iviih 
you  wherever  you  go. — The  little  ^od  of  lo»«! 
Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love  go  with  me !  Go 
you  to  the  devil,  you  and  your  Utile  Capid 
together!  Fm  so  frightened,  I  scarce  kaow 
whether  I  sit,  stand,  or  go.  Perhaps  this  mo- 
ment I'm  treading  on  lighted  matches,  falaniig 
brimstone,  and  barrels  of  gunpowder.  They 
are  preparing  to  blow  me  up  into  the  dostdi. 
— Murder!  We  shall  be  all  burnt  in  ovr  beds; 


just  as  unhappy  when  1  was  going  to  be  mar>  'we  shall  he  all  j^ujmtj  gn^i^ 


SCXNB  1.] 

Enter  Mi9S  Richland. 

MUsH.  Lord,  sir,  wbafs  the  matter? 

Croak.  Murdfer*s  the  matter.  We  sball  be 
aJl  blown  up  in  our  beds  before  morning. 

MissR.  I  bope  not,  sir. 

CrtHik.  Wbat  tignHies  what  you  bope^  ma- 
dam,  when  I  have  a  certificate  of  it  here  in 
my  band?  Will  nothing  alarm  my  family? 
Sleeping  ai  d  eating,  sleeping  and  eating,  is 
tbe  Only  urorlc  from  morning  till  night  in  my 
house.  My  insensible  crew,  could  sleep,  thouel 
rocked  by  an  earthquake,  and  fry  beef-steaks 
al  a  volcano. 

MissR.  But,  sir,  you  have  alarmed  them  so 
often  already,  we  have  nothing  but  earth- 
quakes, famines,  plagues,  and  mad  dogs,  from 
year*s  end  to  yearns  end.  You  remember,  sir, 
it  is  not  above  a  month  ago,  you  assured  us 
of  a  conspiracy  among  the  bakers  to  poison 
us  in  our  bread ;  and  so  kept  the  whole  fa- 
mily a  week  upon  potatoes. 

Croak,  And  potatoes  were  too  good  for 
tbem.  But  why  do  I  stand  talking  here  with 
a  girl,  when  1  should  be  facing  the  enemy 
witnouti* — Here,  John!  Nicodemus!  search  the 
bouse.  Look  into  the  cellars,  to  see  if  there 
be  any  combustibles  below;  and  above,  in  the 
apartments,  that  no  matches  be  thrown  in  at 
the  windows.  Let  all  tbe  (ires  be  put  out, 
and  let  the  engine  be  drawn  out  in  tne  yard, 
to  play  upon  the  house  in  case  of  necessity. 

MissR,  What  can  be  mean  by  all  thisP 
Yet  why  should  I  inquire,  when  he  alarms  us 
in  this  manner  almost  ever}'  day?  Butfloney 
wood  has  desired  an  interview  with  me  in 
private.  What  can  he  mean?  or  rather  whai 
means  this  palpitation  at  his  approach  ?  It  is 
tbe  6rst  time  he  ever  showed  any  thing  in  his 
conduct  that  seemed  particular.  Sure  be  can- 
not mean  to— But  hes  here. 

Re-enter  Honey  wood. 

Honejr,  I  presumed  to  solicit  this  interview, 
madam,  before  I  left  town,  to  be  permitted— 

MissR  Indeed!  Leaving  town,  sir? 

Honey.  Yes,  madam;  perhaps  the  kingdom. 
I  have  presumed,  I  say,  to  desire  the  favour 
of  this  interview,  in  order'  to  disclose  some- 
thing which  our  long  friendship  prompts.  And 
yet  my  fears — 

Mi'ssR.  His  fears!  What  are  his  fears  to 
mine?  [^Aside^  We  have  indeed  been  long 
acquainted,  sir;  very  long.  If  I  remember, 
our  first  meeling  was  at  the  French  ambassa- 
dor's. Do  you  recollect  how  you  were  pleased 
to  rally  me  upon  my  complexion  there  ?^ 

Honey,  Perfectly,  madam.  1  presum*ed  to 
reprove  you  for  painting;  but  your  warmer 
blushes  soon  convinced  the  company  that  the 
colouring  was  all  from  nature. 

MissR,  And  yet  you  only  meant  it,  in  your 
good-natured  way,  to  make  me  pay  a  com- 

Sliment  to  myself.  In  the  same  manner  you 
anced  that  night  with  tbe  most  awkward 
woman  in  company,  because  you  saw  nobody 
else  would  take  her  out. 

Honey,  Yes,  and  was  rewarded  the  next 
night  by  dancing  with  the  finest  woman  in 
company,  whom  every  body  wished  to  take 
out. 

Miss  R,  Welly  sir,  if  you  thought  so  then. 
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I  fear  your  judgment  has  since  corrected  the 
errors  of  a  first  impression.  W^e  generally 
show  to  most  advantage  at  first.  Our  sex  are 
like  poor  tradesmen,  that  put  all  their  best 
goods  to  be  seen  at  the  windows. 

Honey,  The  first  impression,  madam,  did 
indeed  deceive  ine.  I  expected  to  find  a  wo- 
man with  all  the  faults  of  conscious,  flattered 
beauty ;  I  expected  to  iind  her  vain  and  in- 
solent. But  every  day  has  since  taught  mc 
that  it  is  possibfe  to  possas  sense  without 
pride,  and  beauty  without  afieclalion. 

MissR.  This,  sir>  is  a  style  very  unusual 
with  jMr.  Honeywood ;  and  1  should  be  glad 
to  know  why  he  thus,  attempts  to  increase 
that  vanity  which  his  own  lessons  bad  taught 
me  to  despise. 

Honey,  I  ask  pardon,  madam.  Yet,  from 
our  long  friendship,  I  presumed  1  might  h^'ve 
some  ri.;;ht  to  offer,  without  offence,  what  you 
may  refuse  without  offending. 

Miss  It.  Sir!  1  beg  you'd  reflect,  though  I 
fear  1  shall  scarce  have  any  power  to  refuse 
a  request  of  yours;  yet  you  may  be  precipi- 
tate: tuiiisidcr,  sir. 

Honey,  I  own  my  rashness;  but  as  I  plead 
the  cause  of  friendship,  of  one  who  loves — 
doiiU  be  alarmed,  madam  —  who  loves  you 
with  the  most  ardent  passion,  whose  whole 
happiness  is  placed  in  you. 

Miss  R.  I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  never  find  whom 
you  mean  by  this  description  of  him. 

Honey,  Ah,  madam,  it  but  too  plainly  points 
him  out,  though  he  should  be  too  humble 
himself  to  urge  his  pretensions,  or  you  too 
modest  to  iinderstana  them. 

MissR.  Well,  it  would  be  affectation  any 
longer  to  pretend  ignorance;  and  I  will  own, 
sir,  1  have  long  been  prejudiced  in  his  favour. 
It  was  but  natural  to  wish  to  make  his  heart 
mine,  as  he  seemed  himself  ignorant  of  its 
value. 

Honey.  I  see  she  always  loved  him.  ^AsiiJeJi 
I  find,  madam,  youVe  already  sensible  of  his 
worth,  his  passion.    How  happy  is  my  friend, 
to  be  the  favourite  of  one  with  such  sense  to 
distinguish  merit,  and  such  beauty  to  reward  it. 
MissR.  Your  friend,  sir?  What  friend? 
Honey.  !Vly  best  friend  —  my  friend,  Mr. 
I^fly,  madam. 
MissR.  He,  sir? 

Honey.  Yes,  he,  madam.  He  is  indeed  what 
your  warmest  wishes  might  have  formed  him; 
and  to  his  other  qualities,  he  adds  that  of  the 
most  passionate  regard  for  you. 

MissR.  Araaxement! — No  more  of  this,  1 
beg  you,  sir. 

Honey,  1  see  your  confusion,  madam,  and 
know  how  to  interpret  it.     And  since  I  so 

flainly  read  the  language  of  your  heart,  shall 
make  my  friend  happy,  by  communicating 
your  sentiments? 

MissR.  By  no  means. 

Honey.  Excuse  me,  I  must;  I  know  you 
desire  it. 

MissR,  Mr.  Honeywood,  let  me  tell  you. 
that  you  wrong  my  sentiments  and  yourself 
When  I  first  applied  to  your  friendship,  I  ex- 
pected advice  and  assistance;  but  now,  sir,  1 
see  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  happiness  from 
him,  who  has  been  so  bad  an  economist  of 
bU  own;  and  tbaj|  mu^  (dftflfljj^J^frie 
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ship,  who  ceases  to  be  a  friend  to  himself. 

Hone^,  How  rs  this?  She  has  confessed  she 
loved  him,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  part  in  dis- 
pleasure. Can  I  h.iTe  done  any  thing  to  re- 
proach myself  with  ?  No,  I  believe  not:  jret, 
after  all,  these  things  should  not  be  done  by 
a  third  person. 

« 

Re-enter  Croaker,  wiih  a  Letter  in  his 
Hand,/ind  Mrs.  Croaker. 

Mrs.  C.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  And  so,  my  dear,  it*s 
your  supreme  ^  vrish  that  I  should  be  quite 
wretched  upon 'this  occasion?  Ha,  ha! 

Crotik.  [Mimics\  Ha,  ha,  ha!  And  so,  my 
dear,  it*s  your  supreme  pleasure  to  give  me 
no  better  consolation? 

Mrs,C.  Positively,  my  dear,  what  is  this 
incendiary  stuff  and  trumpery  to  me?  Our 
house  may  travel  through  the  air,  like  the 
house  of  Loretto,  for  aught  I  care,  if  Fm  to 
he  miserable  in  it. 

Croak.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  convert- 
ed into  an  house  of  correction,  for  vour  be- 
nefit. Have  we  not  every  thing  to  alarm  us? 
Perhaps  this  rery  moment  the  tragedy  is  be- 
ginning. 

Mrs.  C.  Then  let  us  reserve  our  distress  till 
fliti  rising  of  the  curtain,  or  give  them  the 

ooey  they  want,  and  have  done  with  them. 

Croak.  Give  them  my  money?  —  And  pray 
what  righ^^have  they  to  my  money? 

Mrs,  C.  And  pray  what  right  then  have  you 
to  my  good  humour? 

Croak.  And  so  your  good  humour  advises 
me  to  part  with  my  money?  Why  then,  to 
tell  your  good  humour  a  piece  of  my  mind, 
Vd  sooner  part  with  my  wife.  —  Here's  Mr. 
Honeywood,  see  what  he*Il  say  to  it.  My 
dear  Honeywood,  look  at  this  incendiary  letter 
dropped  at  my  door.  It  will  freete  you  with 
terror;  and  yet  lovey  here  can  read  it  —  can 
read  it,  and  laugh. 

Mrs.C.  Yes,  and  so  will  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Croak.  If  he  does,  Fli  suffer  to  be  hanged 
the  next  minute  in  the  rogue's  place,  that's  all. 

Mrs.  C.  Speak,  Mr.  Honeywood ,  is  there 
any  thing  more  foolish  than  my  husband^s 
fright  upon  this  occasion? 

noney.  It  would  not  become  me  to  decide, 
raad&m;  but  doubtless  the  greatness  of  his 
terrors  now  will  but  invite  them  to  renew 
their  villany  another  time. 

Mrs.  C.  1  told  you  he'd  be  of  my  opinion. 

Croak.  How,  sir!  do  you  maintain  that  I 
should  lie  down  under  such  an  injury,  and 
show,  neither  by  my  tears  or  complaints,  that 
I  have  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  me? 

Honejr.  Pardon  me,  sir;  the  surest  way  to 
have  redress  is  to  be  earnest  in  the  pursuit 
of  it. 

Croak.  Ay,  whose  opinion  is  be  of  now? 

Mrs.  C.  But  don't  you  think  that  laughing 
off  our  fears  is  the  best  way  ? 

Hone  J.  W^bat  is  the  best,  madam,  few  can 
say ;  but  111  maintain  it  to  he  a  very  wise  way. 

Croak.  But  we're  talking  of  the  nest  Surely 
the  best  way  is  to  face  the  enemjjr  in  the  field, 
and  not  wait  till  he  plunders  us  in  our  very 
bed-chamber. 

Mrs.C.  But  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd 
than  to  double  our  distresses  by  our  appre- 


[Act  V. 

hensions,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  etery 
low  fellow,  that  can  scrawl  ten  words  of 
wretched  spelling,  to  torment  us? 

Honey.  V\^ithout  doubt,  nothing  more  absurd. 

Croak.  How!  would  it  not  be  more  abnrd 
to  despise  the  rattle  till  we  are  bit  by  tke 
snake  ? 

Honey.  Without  doubt,  perfectly  absurd. 

Croak.  Then  you  are  of  my  opmion? 

Honey.  Entirely. 

Mrs.C.  And  yot%  reject  mine? 

Honey.  Heavens  forbid,  madam.  No,  succ 
no  reasoning  can  be  more  just  than  joun. 

Croak.  A  plague  of  plagues,  we  cao^  be 
both  right. 

Honey.  And  why  may  not  both  be  ri^ 
madam? — Mr.  Croaker,  in  earnestly  Mckipc 
redress,  and  you  in  waiting  the  event  vitb 
good  humour  ?  Pray  let  me  see  the  letter  a^in. 
— I  have  it. — This  letter  requires  tweotj 
neas  to  be  left  at  the  bar  of  the  Talbot  mo. 
If  it  be  indeed  .an  incendiary  letter,  wkat  if> 
you  and  I,  sir,  go  there ;  ana  when  the  writer 
comes  to  be  paid  his  expected  booty,  seize  kin? 

Croak.  My  dear  friend,  it's  the  very  tkio^ 
the  very  thing.  While  I  walk  by  the  door, 
you  shall  plant  yourself  in  ambush  nev  tk 
bar,  burst  out  upon  the  miscreant  like  a  masked 
battery,  extort  a  confession  at  once,  aad  so 
hang  him  up  by  surprise. 

Honey.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  cboosc  lo 
exercise  too  much  severity.  It  is  my  maxim,  ar, 
that  crimes  generally  punish  themselves. 

Croak.  Well,  but  we  may  upbraid  bin  a 
little,  I  suppose?  \Ironica&j. 

Honey.  Ay,  but  not  punish  him  too  ngi^ij. 

Croak.  Weil,  well,  leave  that  to  my  own 
benevolence. 

Honey.  Well,  I  do;  but  remember  thi 
universal  benevolence  is  the  first  law  of  oatsreL 
{Kxeunt  Hone ywood  and  Mrs.  Croaker. 

Croak.  Yes,  and  my  universal  benevoleoce 
will  hang  the  do^,  if  he  had  as  many  necb 
as  a  hydra.  {SxiL 

ACT  V. 
Scene  L — An  Inn. 
Enter  Olivia  and  Jartis. 

6/i.  Well,  we  have  got  safe  to  the  isi, 
however.  Now,  if  the  post-cbaise  were  readj- 

Jar.  The  horses  are  just  finishing  tbcir  oals; 
and,  as  they  are  not  going  to  ne  manicd, 
they  choose  to  take  their  own  time.  Beiidei, 
you  don't  consider,  we  hamc  got  no  aasirff 
from  our  fellow  traveller  yet  If  ^ 
nothing  from  Mr.  Leonline,  we  have  only  ote 
way  left  us. 

OU.  What  way  ? 

Jar.  The  way  home  again. 

O/i.  No ;  I  have  made  a  resolution  to  |«, 
and  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  break  iL 

Jar.  Well,  Til  go  hasten  things  vritkort; 
and  I'll  call  too  at  the  bar,  to  see  if  anythiij 
should  be  left  for  us  there.  Don't  be  mtoA 
a  plaguy  hurry,  madam,  and  we  shall  fo  the 
faster. 

Enter  Lboktiiie. 

Leon.  My  dear  Oliria,  my  anxiety  liO 
were  out  of  danger,  w^s  too  great  to  be  w- 
sisted.   I  couj^itii^b^lFO^^k^ 
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set  out,  tboDgfa  it  eiposes  lu  to  a  discovetj. 

O/i.  May  erery  thmf  you  do  proTe  as  for- 
tunate. Indeed,  Leontine,  we  baye  been  most 
OMlly  disappointed.  Mr.  Honeywood*s  bill 
upon  the  city  bas,  it  seems,  been  protested, 
ud  we  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  bow  to 
pdottd. 

Leon.  How!  an  ofler  of  bis  own  too.  Sure 
k  could  not  mean  to  deceive  us. 

Ob'.  Depend  upon  bis  sincerity;  be  only 
mistook  the  desire  for  the  power  of  serving 
u.  But  let  us  think  no  more  of  it.  I  wish 
ibe  poJt-cbaise  was  ready. 

[_Thejr  go  up  the  Stage. 

Enter  Groakbr,  unperceived. 

Croak.  Well,  while  my  friend  Honeywood 
is  upon  the  post  of  danger  at  the  bar,  it  must 
be  my  business  to  have  an  eye  about  me  here. 
1  think  I  know  an  incendiary  s  look;  for  wber- 
i-.«Tfr  the  devil  makes  a  purchase,  be  never  fails 
to  Mt  hi»  mark. — Ha!  who  have  we  here?  My 
ton  and  daughter!  What  can  they  be  doing 
here?  [Aside. 

OIL  EveiT  moment  we  stay  increases  our 
danger,  ana  adds  more  to  my  apprehensions. 

Lton.  There*s  no  danger,  itHoneywood  has 
kent my  father,  as  be  promised,  in  employment. 

Oli  My  fears  are  from  your  fathers  tus- 
picions. 

Leon.  But,  believe  me,  Olivia,  you  have  no 
great  reason  to  dread  his  resentment.  His  re- 
pining temper,  pts  it  does  no  manner  of  injury 
to  himself,  so  will  it  never  do  harm  to  others ; 
he  only  frets  to  keep  himself  employed ,  and 
scolds  for  his  private  amusement. 

Oli.  I  don't  know  that;  but  i I'm  sure,  on 
some  occasions,  it  makes  him  look  most  shock- 


Croak.  [JDiscopers  himself]  How  does  be 
look  now?_How  does  be  look  now? 
OU.  Ah\ 
Leon.  Undone. 

Croak.  How  do  I  look  now?  Sir,  I  am  your 
very  humble  servant.  Madam,  I  am  yours, 
^al,  you  are  going  off,  are  you?  Then 
nwt,  if  you  please,  take  a  word  or  two  from 
n»e  with  you  before  you  eo.  Tell  me  first 
vbere  you  are  going  ?  and  when  you  have 
Jold  me  that,  pediaps  I  shall  know  as  little  as 
I  did  before. 

,  Leon,  If  that  be  so,  our  answer  might  but 
increase  your  displeasure^  without  adding  to 
your  information. 

,  Croak.  1  want'^o  information  from  you,, 
^ppy:  and  you  too,  good  madam,  what  an- 
swer have  you  got,  eh?  [A  cry  wiihoui,Stop 
^'n]  I  think  1  beard  a  noise.  Mv  friend, 
Honevwood,  without— has  he  seized  the  incen- 
diary? Ah,  no;  for  now  I  bear  no  more  on't. 

jLeon.  Honeywood,  without!  Then,  sir,  it 
was  Mr.  Honeywood  that  directed  you  hither? 

Croak.  No,  sir,  it  was  Mr.  Honeywood 
«»ducted  roe  hither. 

Then,  sir,  he's  a  villain. 
Jr''^'  Mow,  sirrah,  a  villain!  because  be 
"kes  most  care  of  your  father?  Honeywood 
»  a  liiend  to  the  family,  and  TU  have  bim 
treated  as  Mcb. 

J^on.  f  shall  study  to  repay  bis  friendship 
^  rt  deserves.         ^         ^  ^  ^ 

^rttak.  Ah,  rogue,  if  yon  knew  bow  earn- 


estly be  entered  into  my  griefs,  you  would 
love  him  as  I  do.  [A  cry  without.  Stop  him] 
Fire  and  fury!  they  have  seixed  the  incendiary: 
they  have  the  villain,  the  incendiary  in  view. 
Stop  bim,  stop  an  incendiary,  a  murderer; 
stop  him.  [Exit. 

Oii.  Ob,  my  terrors!  what  can  this  new 
tumult  mean? 

Leon.  Some  new  mark,  I  suppose,  of  Mr. 
Honey  wood's  sincerity;  but  wc  shall  have  sa- 
tisfaction :  he  shall  five  me  instant  sittisfaction. 

Oli.  It  must  not  be,  mvLeontine;  whatever 
be  our  fate,  let  us  not  add  guilt  to  our  mis- 
fortunes: you  must  forgive  him. 

Leon.  Forgive  bim !  Has  be  not  iu  every 
instance  betrayed  us?  Forced  me  to  borrow 
money  from  bim,  which  appears  a  mere  trick 
to  delay  us?  promised  to  keep  my  father  en- 
gaged till  we  were  out  of  danger,  and  here 
brought  him  to  the  very  scene  of  our  escape  ? 

Oli.  Don't  be  precipitate;  we  may  yet  be 
mistaken. 

Enter  Postboy,  dragging  in  Jarvis^  followed 
by  HoMBYWOon. 

Post.- Ay f  master,  we  have  bim  fast  enough: 
here  is  the  incendiary  dog.  I'm  entitled  to  the 
reward.  I'll  take  my  oatn  I  saw  bim  ask  for 
the  money  at  the  bar,  and  then  run  for  it. 

Honey,  Come,  bring  bim  along;  let  us  see 
bim.  [Discovers  his  Mistake]  Death !  what's 
here?  Jarvis,  Leontinej  Olivia!  What  can  all 
this  mean? 

Jar.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  means :  that 
I  was  an  old  fool,  and  that  you  are  my  ma- 
ster—that's all. 

Honey.  Confusion. 

Leon.  Yes,  sir,  I  find  you  have  kept  your 
word  with  me.  ^fter  such  baseness,  I  wonder 
bow  vou  can  venture  to  see  the  man  you 
have  injured. 

Honey.  My  dear  Leontine,  by  my  life,  my 
honour — 

Leon.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame ;  I  know  you, 
sir;  I  know  you. 

Honey.  "Why,  won't  you  hear  me?  By  all 
that's  just,  I  knew  not — 

Leon.  Hear  you,  sir!  to  what  purpose?  I 
now  see  through  all  your  low  arts;  your  ever 
complying  with  every  opinion;  your  never 
refusing  any  request;  your  friendship  as  com- 
mon as  a  prostituted  favours,  and  as  falla- 
cious; all  these,  sir,  have  long  been  contempt- 
ible to  the  world,  and. are  now  perfectly  so 
to  me. 

Honey.  Ha !  contemptible  to  the  world  f 
that  reaches  me.  [Aside^ 

Leon.  All  the  seeming  sincerity  of  your 
professions,  1  now  find  were  only  allurements 
to  betray;  and  all  your  seeming  regret  for  their 
consequences,  only  calculated  to  cover  the 
cowardice  of  your  heart.   Draw,  villain  \ 

Re-enter  Croakbb,  out  of  Breath. 

Croak.  Where  is  the  villain?  Where  is  tbe 
incendiary?  [Seizes  tlie  Postboy]  Hold  bim 
fast,  tbe  dog;  he  has  the  gallows  in  bis  face. 
Come,  you  dog,  confess;  confess  all,  and  bang 
yourself. 

Post.  Zounds,  master,  what      you  tbrottlp 
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Croak,  [Beats  him]  Dog, 
do  you  resist? 

Post,  Zounds,  master,  Fm  not  be;  tlierc's 
tLe  man  tbat  we  thought  was  the  rogue,  and 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  company. 

Croak.  IIow? 

Honej.  Mr.  Croaker,  we  have  all  been  un- 
der a  strange  mistake  here ;  1  find  there  is 
nobody  guilty:  it  was  ail  an  error;  entirely 
an  error  of  our  own. 

6VoaA.»  What,  you  intend  to  bring  'em  off, 
I  suppose;  Til  hear  nothing. 

Honey,  Madam,  you -seem  at  least  calm 
enough  to  hear  reason. 

OU,  Excuse  me. 

Hone  J,  Good  Jar  vis,  let  me  then  explain 
it  to  you. 

Jar,  What  signifies  explanations  when  the 
thins^  is  done? 

Hon  y,  Will  nobody  hear  me?  Was  there 
ever  such  a  set,  so  blinded  by  passion  and 
prejudice  !— My  good 'friend,  I  believe  you'll 
be  surprised  when  I  assure  you — 

[To  the  Postboy, 

Post,  Sure  me  nothing — I  m 
but  a  good  beating. 

Croak,  Come  then,  you,  madam,  if  you  ever 
hope  for  any  favour  or  forgiveness,  tell  me 
jincerely  all  you  know  of  this  affair. 

O/i.  l^nhappily,  sir,  Tm  but  too  much  the 
cause  of  your  suspicions :  you  see  before  you, 
sir,  one  that  with  false  pretences  has  slept  iulo 
your  fnmily  to  betray  it:  not  your  daughter — 

Croak,  Not  my  daughter! 

Oli\  Not  your  daughter;  but  a  mean  decei- 
ver— who — suuport  me— I  cannot — 

Honey,  Help — give  her  air. 

Croak.  Ay,  ay,  lake  the  young  woman  to 
the  air;  I  would  not  hurt  a^hair  of  her  head, 
whose  ever  daughter  she  may  be — not 'so  bad 
as  that  neither.  [JS.ceunt  all  but  Croakerl 
Yes,  yes,  all's  out;  I  now  see  the  whole  af- 
fair: my  son  is  either  married,  or  going  to 
be  so,  to  this  lady,  whom  he  imposed  upon 
me  as  his  sister.  Ay,  certainly  so.  And  yet 
1  don't  find  it  afHicts  me  so  much  as  one 
might  think:  there's  the  advantage  of  fretting 
away  our  misfortunes  beforehand;  we  never 
feel  them  when  they  come. 

jEnter  Miss  Richland  and  Sir  William 

HONEYWOOD. 

Sir  IV,  But  how  do  you  know,  madam, 
that  my  nephew  intends  setting  off  Irom  this 
place  ? 

Miss  H,  My  maid  assured  me  he  was  come 
to  this  inn;  and  my  own  knowledge  of  his 
intending  to  leave  the  kingdom,  suggested  the 
rest.  But  what  do  I  see?  my  guardian  here 
before  us!  Who,  my  dear  sir,  could  have  ex- 
pected meeting  you  here  ?  to  what  accident  do 
we  owe  this  pleasure? 

Croak.  To  a  fool,  I  believe. 

MissR,  But  to  what  purpose  did  you  come? 

Croak.  T  o  play  the  fool. 

MissR,  But  with  whom? 

Croak.  With  greater  fooU  than  myself. 

MissR,  Explain. 

Croak,  W^hy,  Mr.  Honey  wood  brought  me 
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[ActV. 

MissR.  Married!  to  whom,  sir? 
Croak.  To  Olivia;  my  daugler,  as  I  took 
her  to  be ;  but  who  the  devil  she  is,  or  whoic 
daughter  she  is,  I  know  no  more  tbao  the 
man  in  the  moon. 

Sir  fV.  Then,  sir,  it  will  be  enough  at  pre- 
sent to  assure  you,  that,  both  in  point  of  birtli 
and  fortune,  the  young  lady  is  at  least  your 
son's  equal.  Being  left  by  her  father,  sir  James 
Woodville — 

Croak,  Sir  Jame»  Woodville!  What,  of 
the  west? 

Sir  ^V.  Being  left  by  him,  I  say,  to  the  care 
of  a  mercenary  wretch,  whose  only  aim  was 
to  secure  her  fortune  to  himself,  she  wai  sent 
into  France,  under  pretence  of  education;  and 
there  every  art  was  tried  to  fix  her  for  life  in 
a  convent,  contrary  to  her  inclinations.  Of  this 
1  was  informed  upon  my  arrival  at  Paris;  and, 
as  1  had  been  once  her  father's  friend,  1  did 
all  in  my  power  to  frustrate  her  guardiio's 
base  intentions.  I  had  even  meditated  to  re- 
scue her  from  his  authority,  when  your  son 
slept  in  with  more  pleasing  violence,  gave  ha 
liberly,  and  you  a  daughter. 

Croak.  But  I  intend  to  have  a  daugkler  of 
my  own  choosing,  sir.  A  young  lady,  sir, 
whose  fortune^^by  my  interest  with  ibose  that 
have  interest,  will  be  double  what  my  soo 
has  a  right  to  expect.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Lofty,  sir? 

Sir  fV,  Yes,  sir;  and  know  that  you  are 
deceived  in  him.  But  step  this  way,  and  III 
convince  you.  [Croaker  and  Sir  ffllliam 
Honey  wood  talk  apart. 

Re-rnier  Homey  wood. 
Honey,  Obstinate  roan,  still  to  penisl  in 
his  outrage!  Insulted  by  faini,  despised  by  aU^ 
I  now  begin  to  grow  contemptiole  even  to 
myself.  How  have  1  sunk  by  too  great  an 
assiduity  to  please!  How  have  I  overtai'd  ali 
my  abilities,  lest  the  approbation  of  a  singie 
fool  should  escape  me!  But  all  is  now  over; 
1  have  survived  my  reputation,  mj  fortuoe, 
my  friendships,  and  nothing  remains  beoo^- 
forward  for  me  but  solitude  and  repentance. 

MissR.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  that 
you  are  setting  off,  without  taking  leave  of 
your  friends?  The  report  is,  that  you  ait 
quitting  England.    Can  it  be? 

Honey,  Yes,  madam,  I  leave  you  to  hap- 
piness; to  one  who  loves  you,  and  de»er»« 
your  love;  to  one  who  has  power  to  procure 
you  affluence,  and  generosil)'  to  irnproTc  yo« 
enjoyment  of  it. 

Miss  R,  And  are  you  sure,  sir,  tk**.""^ 
gentleman  you  mean  is  what  you  describe  him. 

Honey.  I  have  the  best  assurances  of 
As  for  me,  weak  and  wavering  as  I  have  been, 
obliged  by  all,  and  incapable  of  serving  nji 
what  happiness  can  I  imd  but  in  ^oOlude. 
what  hope  but  in  being  forgotten? 

MissR.  A  thousand!  to  live  amoiig  fWw" 
that  esteem  you,  whose  happiuess  it  will  he 
to  he  permitted  to  oblige  you.  •  r  ^ 

Honey.  No,  madam;  my  resolution  is 
Inferiority  among  strangers  is  easy;  butamoag 

thn.«<>>   thai   onr.e    w#»ri>   «*fTuals.  insUOpOTlaW*' 


  , ,  J  P  those  that  once" were  "equals,  insuop' 

here,  to  do  nothing  now  I  am  here;  and  my i Nay,  to  show  you  how  far  my  resolution eaa 
son  is  going  to  be  married  to  I  don't  know  go,  I  can  now  speak  j^ith  calmness  of"*? 
who,  thatishere ;  so  nowyou  are  as  wise  as  I  am.  |  former  rolUes.Q|||ti^j|lt3^^@o@l^4<^'* 
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die  Dumber  of  mj  other  presumptions,  I  had 
ibe  insolence  to  think  ot  loving  you.  Yes, 
madam  y  while  I  was  pleading  the  passion  of 
ajiotber,  my  heart  was  tortured  with  its  own. 

MUsR.  You  amaze  me!  ^ 

Nonejr.  But  youMI  forgive  it,  I  know  you 
nviK;  since  the  confession  should  not  have 
csroe  from  me  even  now,  but  to  convince  you 
of  tbe  sincerity  of  my  intention  of —  never 
mentioning  it  more.  TGotng. 

Miss  R.  Stay,  sir,  one  moment.  Ha !  he  here ! 

Enter  Loftt. 

Loftjr.  Is  the  coast  clear?  None  but  friends. 
I  hare  followed  you  here  with  a  trifling  piece 
of  intelligence :  but  it  goes  no  further,  thinp 
are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  discovery.  1  have  spirits 
working  at  a  certain  board ;  your  affair  at  the 
Treasury  will  be  done  in  less  than — a  thou^ 
sand  years.  IVIum! 

MissR.  Sooner,  sir,  I  should  hope. 

Loftj.  Why,  yes,  I  believe  it  may,  if  it 
falls  into  proper  hands,  that  know  where  to 
push  and  where  to  parry ;  that  know  how  the 
land  lies.    Eh,  Honey  wood. 

MissR,  It  is  fallen  into  yours. 

Lo/tf.  Well,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in 
susppnse,  your  thing  is  done.  It  is  done,  I 
say;  that*s  all.  I  have  just  had  assurances 
from  lord  Neverout,  that  the  claim  has  been 
examined,  and  found  admissible.  Quietus  is 
llie  word,  madam. 

honey.  But  bow?  his  lordship  has  been  at 
Newmarket  these  ten  days. 

Lofly.  Indeed!  Then  sir  Gilbert  Goose  must 
luTe  been  most  damnably  mistaken.  I  had 
it  of  him. 

MissR.  He?  Why,  sir  Gilbert  and  his  fa- 
-p|l\'  have  been  in  tbe  country  this  month. 
*'lo/ij.  This  month?  It  must  ceiiainly  be  so. 
Sir  (lilbeii^s  letter  did  come  to  me  from  New- 
market, so  that  he  must  have  met  his  lordship 
there;  and  so  il  came  about.  I  have  his  letter 
about  mc,  I'll  read  it  to  you.  [Taking  out  a 
large  Ru/tdle]  That's  from  Paoli  of  Corsica, 
that  from  the  marquis  of  Squila^ihi.  Have 
you  a  mind  to  see  a  letter  from  count  Ponia- 
towski,  now  king  of  Poland?  Honest  Pon — 
fSearchinff^  O,  sir,  what  are  you  here  too  ? 
rtl  tell  you  wbal,  honest  friena,  if  you  have 
not  absolute!)'  delivered  my  letter  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Honey  wood,  you  may  return  it.  The 
Ibing  will  do  without  him. 

Sir  PV.  Sir,  I  have  delivered  it,  and  must 
mform  you,  it  was  received  with  the  most 
mortifying  contempt. 

Croak,  Contempt!  Mr.  Lofty,  what  can  that 
mean? 

Loftjr.  Let  him  go  on,  let  him  go  on,  I  say. 
loy'll  find  it  come  to  something  presently. 

Yes,  sir,  I  believe  you'll  be  amazed, 
"i*f*fr  wailing  some  time  in  the  anti-chamber, 
after  being  surveyed  with  insolent  curiosity  by 
»e  passing  servants,  I  was  at  last  assured, 
mat  sir  \ViIliam  Honeywood  knew  no  such 
person,  and  I  must  certainly  have  been  im- 
P««d  upon. 

I»  ^^^^ '  *  ^^^^  good.  Ha, 

CroflAc  Now ,  for  my  life ,  I  can't  find  out 
Mil  tbe  goodness  of  it 
Wfjr-  You  can't?  Ha,  ha! 


Croak,  No,  for  the  soul  of  me;  I  think  it 
was  as  confounded  a  bad  answer  as  ever  was 
sent  from  one  private  gentleman  to  another. 

Lofty.  And  so  you  canH  find  out  the  force 
of  .the  message?  Why  I  was  in  the  house  at 
that  very  time.  Ha,  ha!  It  was  I  that  sent 
that  very  answer  to  my  own  letter.    Ha,  ha! 

Croak.  Indeed!  How?  whj-? 

Loflf.  In  one  word,  things  between  sir 
William  and  me  must  be  behind  tbe  curtain. 
A  party  has  many  eyes,  lie  sides  with  lord 
Buztard,  1  side  with  sir  Gilbert  Goose.  So 
that  unriddles  the  mystery. 

Croak.  And  so  it  does  indeed,  and  all  my 
suspicions  are  over. 

Loftjr.  Your  suspicions!  What  then  you 
have  been  suspecting,  you  have  been  suspecting, 
have  yotf?  iVir.  Croaker,  you  and  I  were 
friends,  we  are  friends  no  longer. 

Croak.  As  I  hope  for  your  favour,  I  did 
not  mean  to  offend.  It  esoaped  me.  Don't 
be  discomposed. 

Loftjr.  Zounds,  sir,  but  I  am  discomposed, 
and  will  be  discomposed.  To  be  treated  thus! 
Who  am  I?  Was  it  for  this  1  have  been 
dreaded  both  by  ins  and  outs?  Have  I  been 
libelled  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  praised  in  the 
St.  James's?  Have  I  been  chaired  at  Wild- 
man's,  and  a  speaker  at  Merchant-tailors'  Hall? 
Have  I  had  my  hand  to.  addresses,  and  my 
head  in  the  print-shops,  and  talk  to  me 'of 
suspect 

Croak,  My  dear  sir,  be  pacified.  What 
can  you  have  but  asking  pardon? 

Lofty.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  pacified!  Suspect! 
Who  am  I?  To  be  used  thus,  have  I  paid 
court  to  men  in  favour  to  serve  my  friends, 
the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  sir  William  Honey- 
wood,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  and  talk  to 
me  of  suspect!  .  Who  am  I,  I  say,  who  am  I? 

Sir  yy.  Since,  sir,  you're  so  pressing  for  ap 
answer.  Til  tell  you  who  you  are.  A  gentle- 
man, as  well  acquainted  with  politics,  as  with 
men  in  power;  as  well  acquainted  with  per- 
sons of  fashion,  as  with  modesty;  with  lords 
of  iJie  Treasury,  as  with  truth;  and  with  all) 
as  you  are  with  sir  William  Honeywood.  I 
am  sir  William  Honeywood. 

[Discovers  his  Ensigns  of  the  Bath. 

Croak.  Sir  William  Honeywood ! 

Honrjr.  Astonishment!  my  uncle!  \Aside. 

Loffjr.  So  then  my  confounded  genius  has 
been  alJ  this  time  only  leading  me  up  to  the 
garret,  in  order  to  fling  me  out  of  the  window. 

Croak,  What,  Mr.  Importance,  and  are 
these  your  works?  Suspect  you!  You  who 
have  been  dreaded  by  the  ins  and  outs:  you 
who  have  had  your  hand  to  addresses,  and 
your  head  stuck  up  in  print-shops.  If  yoji 
were  served  right,  you  should  have  your  head 
stuck  up  in  the  pillory. 

Loftjr.  Ay,  stick  it  where  you  will,  for,  by 
the  Lord,  it  cuts  but  a  very  poor  figure  where 
it  sticks  at  present. 

Sir  W  vVell,  Mr.  Croaker,  I  hope  you 
now  see  how  incapable  this  gentleman  is  of 
serving  you,  and  how  little  miss  Richland  has 
to  expect  from  his  influence. 

Croak.  Ay,  sir,  too  well  I  see  it,  and  I  can't 
but  say  I  have  had  some  boding  of  it  these 
ten  days.  So  I'm  resolved,  siofie  my  son  has 
placed  his  affectlonsDipiecibyltuifO^^^ 


THE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN. 
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fortune y  to  be  satisfied  witb  his  choice,  and 
not  run  the  hazard  of  another  Mr.  Lofty,  in 
helping  him  to  a  better. 

4>4>-  rp^*  I  approve  your  resolution ;  and  here 
they  come  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  your 
pardon  and  consent. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Croaker,  Jarvjs,  LkontinE; 
and  Olivia. 
Mrs,  C.  Whereas  my  husband?  Come,  come, 
lovey ,  you  must .  forgive  them.  Jarvis  here 
bas  beeia  to  tell  me  the  whole  affair;  and,  I 
say,  you  must  forgive  them.  Our  own  was 
a  stolen  match,  you  know,  my  dear;  and  we 
never  had  any  reason  to  repent  of  it. 

Croak,  I  wish  we  could  both  say  so:  bow- 
ever,  this  gentleman,  sir  William  Honey- 
wood,  has  been  beforehand  with  you  in  ob- 
taining their  pardon.  So,  if  the  two  poor  fools 
have  a  mind  to  marry,  I  think  we  can  tack 
them  together  without  crossing  the  Tweed  for  it 
[Joining  their  Hands. 
Leon.  How  blest,  and  unexpected!  What, 
what  can  we  say  to  such  goodness?  fiut  our 
future  obedience  shall  -be  the  best  reply.  And, 
as  for  this  gentleman,  to  whom  we  owe — 

Sir  PT',  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  interrupt  your 
thanks,  as  I  have  here  an  interest  that  calls 
me.  [Turning  to  Honejrwood\  Yes,  sir,  you 
are  surprised  to  see  me;  ana  I  own  that  a 
desire  of  correcting  your  follies  led  me  hither. 
I  saw,  with  indignation,  the  errors  of  a  mind 
that  only  sought  applause  from  others;  that 
easiness  of  disposition,  which,  though  inclined 
to  the  right,  had  not  eourage  to  condemn  the 
wrong.  1  saw,  with  regret,  those  splendid 
errors,  that  still  took  name  from  some  neigh- 
bouring duty.  Your  charity,  that  was  but  m- 
justice;  your  benevolence,  that  was  but  weak- 
ness ;  and  your  friendship  but  credulity.  I  saw, 
with  regret,  great  talents  and  extensive  learning 
only  employed  to  add  spri^htliness  to  error, 
ana  increase  your  perplexities.  I  saw  your 
mind  with  a  thousand  natural  charms:  but  the 
greatness  of  its  beauty  served  only  to  heighten 
my  pity  for  its  prostitution. 

Honey,  Cease  to  upbraid  me,  sir;  I  have 
for  some  time  but  too  strongly  felt  the  justice 
of  your  reproaches.  But  th^re  is  one  way 
still  left  rae.  Yes,  sir,  [  have  determined,  thfs 
very  hour,  to  quit  for  ever  a  place  where  I 
bave  made  myself  the  voluntary  slave  of  all ; 
and  to  seek  among  strangers  that  fortitude 


which  may  give  strength  to  the  mtnd,  ad 
marshal  all  its  dissipated  virtues.  Yet,  ere  I 
depart,  permit  me  to.  solicit  favour  for  thii 
gentleman;  who,  notwithstanding  what  bas 
happened,  has  laid  me  under  the  most  signal 
obligations.   Mr.  Lofty — 

Loftj,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  Pm  resolved  u  on 
a  reformation,  as  well  as  you.  I  now  be(pa 
to  find ,  that  the  man  who  first  invented  tke 
art  of  speaking  truth  was  a  much  canninMr 
fellow  tnan  I  thought  him.  And  to  prove  uat 
I  design  to  speak  truth  for  the  futnre,  I  must 
now  assure  you,,  that  you  owe  your  late  en- 
largement to  another;  as,  upon  my  soul,  I 
had  no  hand  in  the  matter.  So  now,  if  agj 
of  the  company  has  a  mind  for  prefeimeAl^ 
he  may  take  my  place.  Tm  determined  to 
resign.  [ExiiL 
Honey.  How  have  I  been  deceived? 
Sir  yf^.  No,  sir,  you  have  been  obliged  to 
a  kinder,  fairer  fi-iend  for  that  favour.  To 
miss  Richland.  Would  she  complete  oar  )oj, 
and  make  the  man  she  has  honoured  by  ber 
friendship  happy  in  her  love,  I  should  tbei 
forget  ail ,  ana  be  as  blest  as  the  wel£ut  of 
my  dearest  kinsman  can  make  me. 

Miss  R.  After  what  is  past,  it  would  be  bit 
affectation  to  pretend  to  indifference.  Yes,  I 
will  own  an  attachment,  which  I  find  was 
more  than  friendship.  And  if  my  entreatiei 
cannot  alter  his  resolution  to  quit  the  coontiy, 
I  will  even  try  if  my  hand  bas  not  power  to 
detain  him.  [Giving  her  Hani, 

Honey,  Heavens!  how  can  1  have  desened 
all  this  ?  Hew  express  my  happiness,  my 
tilude  ?   A  moment  like  this  overpays  an  ^t 
of  apprehension. 

Croak,  Well ,  now  I  sec  content  in  twj 
face ;  but  heaven  send  we  be  all  better  t|j| 
day  three  months.  ' 

Sir  iV.  Henceforth,  nephew,  learn  to  respect 
/ourself.  He  who  seeks  only  for  applause 
rom  without,  has  all  bis  happiness  in  anotbcr^s 
keeping. 

Honey.  Yes,  sir,  I  now  too  plainly  perceiTt 
my  errors.*  My  vanity,  in  attempting  to  please 
all,  by  fearinff  to.  offend  any.  My  raeannesi 
in  approving  folly,  lest  fools  should  dissppvove. 
Henceforth,  there'fore,  it  shall  be  my  study  to 
reserve  my  pity  for  real  distress;  my  fiiesd- 
ship  for  true  merit;  and  mjr  love  for  ber, 
who  first  Uught  me  what  it  is  to  be  bappj- 
^  [EuiaA, 
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or,  Tk%  MUittiet  of  a  Night;  Comedj  by  Olircr  Goldsmith,  acted  at  CoTent-Oardcn  177S.  Wliai  tliis  ptM*  ^ 
originaiij  bi*onglil  forward,  the  tatle  of  th«  nation  had  aiekrned  with  a-^repoaleroua  love  for  what  was  ler^aJ 
mental  coBicdjr;  that  is,  a  dramatic  composilioiif  in  wliich  the  ordiaarj  busiflosa  of  life«  which,  ia  «  frac  cOaBttfi^^ 
Great  Britain*  produces  auvh  a  diversilj  of  character «  was  to  be  superseded  hy  an  uoaalural  aflecialioa  ef 'psw^ 
dialogae^  in  which  the  usages  and  singularities  of  the  muliiliide  were  to  be  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  rented.  i>** 
false  taste  was  borrowed  from  Prance;  where  it  was  the  practice  then,  more  than  at  the  preaent  day,  to  k**f'J^ 
Uicy  ^-ere  pleased  (o  term,  the  higher  oider  of  eomedy,  in  a  material  aenae  anconnecied  with  the  onshaeUed  eWw^ 
af  aatare;  and  Kelly,  and  others,  were  enforcing  this  principle  with  ardour,  when  Oliver  Goldsmith  planted dkisl****** 
of  Thalia  on  the  boards  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  and  banished,  tiiumphantly,  those  mawkish  monsters  ef  fa*^ 
which  were  tending  lo  make  srniiraent  ridiculous,  by  dissolving  its  ties  witli  cummon  iacidonts,  and  thereby  1  "-"^y 
it  somewhat  independent  of  aociat  virlne,  by  wrakeotng  ita  moral  interest.  The  elder  Colman,  whose  theainml  Hl- 
m«nt  •was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ciilical  world,  had  suilercd  himself  to  be  ao  inoculated  with  this  sentiawtoi^ 
Aoefix^  9t  ^he  mind,  that  he  rather  toleraied  this  comedy  from  a  respect  to  the  author,  than  encouraged  it  from  • 
of  iu  success;  even  the  actors  canght  the  eonUgioiif  and  Woodward  and  Smith,  who  were  deaigneA  te  yUf  1^ 
XiMmpkin  tfid  Young  Mario  w,  reaigned  their  parU,   It  waa  to  thia  fanciful  ^^'*^ 
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much  of  their  earlr  celcbritr;  Tor,  contrarj  to  lh«  decUrationi  of  the  knowing  onea,  John  RitU  welcomed  lhi»  eonedr 
villi  cheers;  end,  bj  lh«  aid  of  Goldsmith,  Nature  end  Laughter  reanmed  their  honoara  on  the  British  alage.  Wc  know 
tW  thia  pieee  ia.  hy  some  critics,  considered  as  a  farce;  but  still  it  mast  be  ranked  among  the  farcea  of  a  man  of 
gtnw.  One  of  Ihe  roost  ludicrous  cireumatancea  it  coatdas  (thai  of  the  robbery)  ia  borrowed  from  MmmoMor.  It  met 
with  great  success,  and  is  still  frequentlj  acted. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


Sia  CHARLBS  MA1U.0W. 
BAaDCA5TLB. 
TOUNG  MABXOW. 
HASTINGS. 
TONY  LUMPKIN. 


STINGO. 

DJGGORT.' 

ROGER. 

RALPH. 

GREGORY. 


TOM  TWIST. 
JACK  SLANG. 
TIM  TICKLE. 
JEREMY. 
MAT  MUGGINS. 


SERVANT. 

MRS.  HARDCASTLB. 

MISS  HARDCASTLB. 

MISS  NEVILLE. 

MAil>. 


ACT  L 

Scbnb  I.   A  Chamber  in  an  old-fashioned 
House, 

Enter  Hardcastle  and  Mrs.  Hardcastlb. 

Mrs.  H»  I  vow,  Mr.  Hardcaslle,  youVe  very 
particular.  Is  there  a  creature  in  liie  whole 
country,  but  ourselves,  that  does  not  take  a* 
trip  to  town  now  and  then  to  rub  off  the  rust 
a  little?  There's  the  two  miss  Hoffgs,  and  our 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Grigsby,  go  to  take  a  month's 
polishing  every  winter. 

Hard,  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  aflec- 
tation  to  last  them,  the  whole  year.  I  wonder 
-why  London  cannot  keep  its  own  fools  at 
home.  In  my  time,  the  follies  of  the  town 
crept  slowly  among  us,  but  now  they  travel 
£uter  than  a  stage-coach.  Its  fopperies  come 
down,  not  only  as  inside  passengers,  but  in 
tbe  very  basket. 

Mrs.  H  Ay,  your  times  were  fine  times 
iadeed ;  you  have  been  telling  us  of  them  for 
many  a  long  year.  Here  we  live  in  an  old 
rumbling  mansion,  that  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  an  inn,  but  that  we  never  see  company. 
Our  best  visitors  are  old  Mrs.  Oddfish,  the 
curate's  wife,  and  little  Cripplegate,  the  lame 
dancingmaster;  and  all  our  entertainment  your 
old  stories  of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  I  hate  such  old-fashioned 
tmmpcry* 

Hard.  And  I^  love  it.  I  love  every  thing 
tliat^s  old :  old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners, 
old  books,  old  wine;  and  I  believe,  Dorothy, 
[Taking  her  Hand]  youll  own  I  have  been 
pretty  food  of  an  old  wife. 

JSfrJ.  H.  Lord,  Mr.  Hardcastle »  youVe  for 
ever  at  your  Dorothy's,  and  your  old  wives. 
You  may  be  a  Darby,  but  I'll  be  no  Joan,  I 
promise  you.  Fm  not  so  old  as  you'd  make 
me  by  more  than  one  good  year.  Add  twenty 
to  twenty,  and  make  money  of  that 

Hard.  Let  me  see ;  twenty  added  to  twenty 
makes  just  fifty  and  seven. 

Mrs.  H.  Its  false,  Mr.  Hardcastle :  I  was  but 
twenty  when  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  Tony, 
thai  I  bad  by  Mr.  Lumpkm,  my  first  husband ; 
aad  he's  not  come  to  years  of  discretion  yet. 

Hard*  Nor  ever  ?Yitl,  I  dare  answer  for 
kim.    Ay,  you  have  taught  him  finely. 

Mrs,  H.  No  matter;  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a 
cood  fortune.  My  son  is  not  (o  live  by  his 
teaming.  I  don't  think  a  boy  wants  much 
learning  to  spend  fifteen  hundred  a  year. 

Hard,  Learning,  quotha!  a  mere  composition 
of  tricks  and  mischief. 

Mrs*  !(,  Humour,  my  dear;  nothing  but 


humour.  Come,^  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you  must 
allow  the  boy  a  little  humour. 

Hard.  I'd  sooner  allow  him  an  horsepond. 
If  burning  the  footman's  shoes,  frighting  the 
maids,  worrying  the  kittens,  be  humour,  he 
has  it.  It  was  but  yesterday  he  fastened  my 
wig  to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and  when  I  went 
to  make  a  bow,  I  popp'd  my  bald  head  into 
Mrs.  Frixzle^s  face. 

Mrs,  H.  And  am  I  to  blame  ?  The  poor  boy 
was  always  too  sickly  to  do  any  good.  A 
school  would  be  his  death.  When  be  comes 
to  be  a  little  stronger,  who  knows  what  a 
year  or  two's  Latin  may  do  for  him? 

Hard.  Latin  for  him  I  a  cat  and  a  fiddle. 
No,  no,  the  alehouse  and  the  stable  are  the 
only  schools  he'll  ever  go  to. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor 
boy  now;  for  I  believe  we  shan't  have  him 
long  among  us.  Any  body  that  looks  in  his 
face  may  see  he's  consumptive. 

Hard,  Ay,  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  the 
symptoms. 

Mrs,  H,  He  couffhs  sometimes. 

Hard,  Yes,  when  his  liquor  goes  the 
wrong  way. 

Mrs.  H  Tm  actually  afraid  of  his  lungs. 

Hard,  And  truly  so  am  I;  for  he  some- 
times whoops  like  a  speaking-trumpet — [Tony 
hallooing  behind  the  Scenes'l^O  there  ho 
goes — A  very  consumptive  figure,  truly. 

Enter  Tokt,  crossing  the  Stage* 
Mrs,  H  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my 


charmer?  Won  t  you  give  papa  and  I  a  little 
of  your  company,  lovee? 

Tonjr,  Vm  in  haste,  mother,  I  can't  stay. 

Mrs.  H.  You  shan  t  venture  out  this  raw 
evening,  my  dear;  you  look  most  shockingly. 

Tonf,  I  can't  stay,  I  tell  you.  The  Three 
Pigeons  expect  me  down  every  moment  There's 
some  fun  going  forward. 

Hetrd,  Ay;  the  alehouse,  the  old  place:  I 
thought  so. 

Mrs.  H.  A  low,  paltry  set  of  fellows. 

Tonj.  Not  so  low ,  neither.  There's  Dick 
Muggins  the  exciseman,  Jack  Slang  the  horse- 
doctor,  little  Aminidab  that  grinds  the  music 
box,  and  Tom  Twist  that  spins  the  pewter 
platter. 

Mrs,  H.  Pray,  my  dear,  disappoint  them  for 
one  night  at  least 

Tonj,  As  for  disappointing  them,  I  shourd 
not  so  much  mind:  but  I  can't  abide  to  dis- 
appoint myself. 

Mrs.  a,  {Detaining  Aim]  You  shani  go. 

Tonr,  I  wui,  y#e/?yH^oogle 
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shan't. 


Tony.  We'll  sec  which  is  strongest ,  you 
or  I.  \Exit,  hauling  her  out. 

Hard,  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  thai  only  spoil 
each  other.  But  is  not  the  whole  a^e  in  a 
combination  to  drive  sense  and  discretion  out 
of  doors?  There's  my  pretty  darling  Kate; 
the  fashions  of  the  times  have  almost  infected 
her  too.  By  living  a  year  or  two  in  town, 
she  is  as  fond  of  gause  and  French  frippery, 
as  the  best  of  them. 

Enter  MiSS  Hardcastle. 

Hard,  Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence! 
Dress'd  out  as  usual,  my  Kate.  Goodness! 
what  a  quantity  of  superfluous  silk  hast  thou 
^ot  about  thee,  gfirl!  1  could  never  teach  the 
lools  of  this  age,  that  the  indigent  world  could 
be  clothed  out  of  the  trimmings  of  the  vain. 

Miss  H,  You  know  our  agreement,  sir.  You 
allow  me  the  morning  to  receive  and  pay 
visits,  and  to  dress  in  my  own  manner;  and 
in  the  evening,  I  put  on  my  housewife's  dress 
to  please  you. 

Hard.  Well,  remember  I  insist  on  the  terms 
of  our  agreement:  and,  by-the-by,  I  believe  1 
shall  have  occasion  to  try  your  obedience 
this  yery  evening. 

Miss  H,  I  protest,  sir,  I  don't  comprehend 
your  meaning. 

Hard.  Then  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kate,  I 
eipect  the  young  gentleman  I  have  chosen  to 
be  your  husbafcid  from  town  this  very  day. 
I  have  his  father's  letter,  in  which  he  informs 
me  his  son  is  set  out,  and  that  he  intends  to 
follow  himself  shortly  after. 

Miss H,  Indeed!  i  wish  I  had  known  some- 
thing of  this  before.  Bless  me,  how  shall  1 
behave?  It's  a  thousand  to  one  I  shan't  like 
him;  our  meeting  will  be  so  formal,  and  so 
like  a  thing  of  business,  that  I  shall  find  no 
room  for  friendship  or  esteem. 

Hard,  Depend «upon  it,  child.  Til  never  con- 
trol 3'our  choice;  but  Mr.  IVIarlow,  whom  I, 
have  pitched  upon,  is  the  son  of  my  old  friend, 
sir  Charles  Marlow,  of  whom  you  have  heard 
me  talk  so  often.  The  young  gentleman  has 
been  bred  a  scholar,  and  is  designed  for  an 
employment  in  the  service  of  his  country.  ] 
am  toj^  he's  a  man  of  an  excellent  under- 
standing. 

MissH  Is  he? 

Hard,  Very  generous. 

MissH,  I  bcheve  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard,  Young  and  brave.  - 

MissH,  I'm  sure  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard,  And  very  handsome. 

Miss  H,  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more ;  \Kiss^ 
ing  his  Hand"]  he's  mine,  I'll  have  him. 

Hard.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of 
the  most  bashful  and  reserved  young  fellows 
in  the  world. 

MissH,  £h!  you  have  frozen  me  to  death 
again.  That  word  reserved  has  undone  all 
the  rest  of  his  accomplishments.  A  reserved 
lover,  it  is  said,  always  makes  a  suspicious 
husband. 

Hard.  On  the  contrary,  modesty  seldom 
resides  in  a  breast  that  is  not  enriched  with 
nobler  yirtues.  It  was  the  very  feature  in  his 
character  that  first  struck  me. 

MissH.  He  must  have  more  striking  features 


[Act  I. 

to  catch  me,  I  promise  yon.  -However,  if  he 
be  so  young,  so  handsome,  and  so  every  thiiifc 
as  you  mention,    I  believe  he'll  do  stilLl 


think  III  haTc  him. 

Hard.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  obstade. 
It's  more  than  an  even  wager  be  may  not 
have  you. 

MissH,  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you  mor- 
tify one  so? — Well,  if  he  refuses,  instead  of 
breaking  my  heart  at  his  indifference,  1*11  oiiIt 
break  my  glass  for  its  flattery ;  set  my  cap  to 
some  newer  fashion,  and  look  out  for  sobm 
less  difficult  admirer. 

Hard,  Bravely  resolved!  In  the  mean  time 
I'll  go  prepare  the  servants  for  his  receptioi; 
as  we  seldom  see  company,  they  want  as  nmch 
training  as  a  company  of  recruits  the  6rst 
day's  muster.  [ExiL 

Miss  H.  Lud,  tliis  news  of  papa's  puts  mt 
all  in  a  flutter.  Young,  handsome;  these  ht 
puts  last;  but  I  put  them  foremost.  Sensible, 
good-natured;  I  like  all  that.  But  then  re- 
served and  sheepish;  that's  much  against  kin. 
Yet  can't  he  be  cured  of  his^  timidity,  by  le- 
ing  taught  to  be  proud  of  his  wifef  Yes, 
can't  I — But  I  vow  I'm  disposing  of  the  bss- 
band,  before  I  have  securea  the  lover. 

Enter  Miss  Nbtilib. 

MissH.  Vm  glad  youVe  come,  NeviBe,  mf 
dear.  Tell  me,  Constance,  how  do  IlooktkB 
evening?  h  there  any  thing  whimsical  abovi 
me  ?  Is  it  one  of  my  well  looking  days,  ckild? 
am  I  in  face  to-day? 

Miss  N.  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Yet  now  I  hdk 
again— bless  me!  sure  no  accident  has  ba^ 
pened  among  the  canary  birds  or  the  fon 
fishes.  Has  your  brother  or  the  cat  Mce 
meddling?  Or  has  the  last  novel  been  tiw 
moving  r 

MissH.  No ;  nothing  of  all  this.  I  hxK 
been  threatened — I  can  scarce  get  it  ont-l 
haVe  been  threatened  with  a  lover. 

MissN.  And  his  name — 

MissH.  Is  Marlow. 

MissN,  Indeed! 

Miss  H.  The  sou  of  sir  Charles  Marknr. 

Miss  N,  As  I  live,  the  most  intimate  inen<! 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  my  admirer.  They  are  nerer 
asunder.  I  believe  you  must  have  seen  tim 
when  we  lived  in  town. 

MissH.  Never. 

Miss  N,  He's  a  very  singular  character,  1 
assure  you.  Among  women  of  repuUtion  »j 
virtue,  he  is  the  modestest  man  alive;  bot  liii 
acquaintance  give  him  a  rery  different cbaradff 
among  creatures  of  another  stamp:  youuo^er- 
stand  me. 

Miss  H.  An  odd  character  indeed.  I  ^ 
never  be  able  to  manage  him.  What  shaB  I 
do?  Pshaw,  think  no  more  of  him;  bnl  truit 
to  occurrences  for  success.  But  how  goes  « 
your  own  affair,  my  dear?  has  my  motber 
been  courting  you  for  my  brother  Tony, 
usual? 

Miss  N.  I  have  just  come  from  one  of 
agreeable  tete-a-tetes.   She  has  been  sajfinjj 
hundred  tender  things,  and  setting  oB,"' 
pretty  monster  as  the  very  pink  of  perfM** 

MissH.  And  her  partiality  is  sadv  tbalsi< 
actually  thinks  him  so.  A  J(irtaiJ|e  like  rov* 
is  no  small  i^g^^WMri^ipS;  as  sfat  bi* 
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the  sole  maoageroent  of  it»  Vm  not  surprised 
to  see  her  unwilliag  to  let  it  go  out  of  the 
family. 

JfmiV.  A  fortune  like  mine,  wbidi  chiefly 
consists  ia  jewels,  is  no  such  mighty  lemp- 
talion.  But  at  any  rate,  if  ray  dear  Hastings 
be  bat  constant,  1  make  no  doubt  to  be  too 
bard  for  her  at  last  However,  I  let  her  sup- 
pose that  I  am  in  lore  with  her  son,  and  she 
nerer  once  dreams  that  my  afTections  are  fixed 
upon  another. 

MiAs  H,  My  ffood  brother  holds  out  stoutly. 
I  could  atmosi  loye  him  for  bating  you  so. 

Miss  N.  It  is  a  good  natur^d  creature  at 
bottom  y  and  Vm  sure  would  wish  to  see  me 
married  to  any  body  but  himself.  But  my 
aunt*s  bell  rings  for  our  afiemoon's  walk  round 
the  improTements.  Allons,  courage  is  neces- 
sary, as  our  afTairs  are  critical. 

Miss  H,  Would  it  were  bed  time  and  all 
were  well.  [JKxeunL 

ScBNB  IJn^An  Alehouse-room, 
Several  sluibbjr  Fellows,  with  Punch  and 
Tobacco,  ToNT  at  the  Head  of  the  Table, 
a  little  higher  tfuin  the  Rest:  a  Mallet  in 
his  Hand, 

Omnes.  Hurrea,  burrea,  hurrea,  bravo. 

1  FeL  Now,  gentlemen,  silence  for  a  song. 
The  squire  is  going  to  knock  himself  down 
for  a  song 

Omnes,  Ay,  a  song,  a  song. 

Tonjn  Then  Til  sing  you,  ffentlemen,  a  song 
i  made  upon  this  alehouse,  the  Three  Pigeons. 

SONG. 

Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain, 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning; 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain^. 

Give  genus  a  better  disceminp 
Let  them  brag  of  their  heathenish  gods, 

Their  Letbes^'  their  Styxes,  and  Stygiaus : 
Their  quis,  and  their  quss,  and  their  quods, 

They  re  all  but  a  parcel  of  pigeons. 

Toroddlc,  toroddle,  toroll. 

VVben  mcthodist  preachers  come  down 

A  preaching  tbat  drinking  is  sinful, 
HI  wager  the  rascals  a  crown, 

They  .-always  preach  best  with  a  skinfuL 
But  when  you  come  down  with  j'our  pence, 

For  a  slice  of  their  scurvy  religion, 
111  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense. 

But  you,  my  good  friend,  arc  the  pigeon. 

Toroddlc,  toroddle,  toroll. 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about, 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever; 
Oar  hearts  and  our  liquours  are  stoul: 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  P  igeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  bare. 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons ; 
But  of  all  the  bii*ds  in  the  air, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll, 

il  i(  M  Ihe  httfiiicM  of  tlie  Protidcnt  at  a  free  and  cnay 
^  dnby  aneb  a«  thia*  to  call  to  ailcocc,  proclaiqi  a  ton«l, 
rail  for  a  Bong.  rir.,  bj  slriking  on  the  table  with 
bU  hammar,  which  every  one  is  bound  to  obey^  nndcr 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  ft>aaaes  ronad  (a  glaas  of  whatever 
the  company  ia  drinking  to  erery  person  present),  ur 
to  drink  a  pint  glass  <>f  aait  and  walrr,  this,  of  rtMirsr, 
means  |t»ijg  a«  the  ntembcra  arc  not  quite  inloxi- 
raied. 


Omnes,  Brayo,  bravo. 

1  Feh  The  squire  has  got  s^iunk  in  him. 

2  FeL  I  loves  to  hear  him  smg,  bekeays  be 
never  gives  us  nothing  that^s  low. 

3  Fel,  O,  damn  any  thing  that*s  low;  I 
canU  bear  it. 

4  Fel,  The .  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing 
at  any  time ,  if  so  be  that  a  gentleman  bees 
in  a  concatenation  aocordingly. 

3  Fel,  I  like  the  maxum  ot  it,  master  Mug- 
gins. What  though  I  am  obligated  to  dancti 
a  bear,  a  man  may  be  a  gentleman  for  all 
that.  May  this  be  my  poison  if  my  bear  ever 
dances  but  to  the  very  genteelest  of  tunes.-— 
"Water  parted,**  or  the  minuet  in  Ariadne. 

2  FeL  What  a  pity  it  is  the  squire  is 
not  come  to  his  own.  It  would  be  well 
for  all  the  publicans  within  ten  miles  round 
of  him. 

Tony,  Ecod,  and  so  it  would,  master  Slang. 
I'd  then  show  what  it  was  to  keep  choice  of 
company.  ^ 

2  FeL  Ob,  be  takes  after  his  own  father 
for  that.  To  be  sure  old  squire  Lumpkin  was 
the  finest  gentleman  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on. 
For  winding  the  straight  horn,  or  beating  a 
thicket  for  a  hare,  or  a  wench,  he  never  had 
his  fellow.  It  was  a  saying  in  the  place,  tijat 
he  kept  the  best  horses,  dogs,  and  girls  in  the 
whole  county. 

Tony*  Ecod,  and  when  Fm  of  age  Til  be 
no  bastard,  I  promise  you.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  Bet  Bouncer  and  the  miller^s  grey  mare  to 
begin  vrith.  But  come,  my  boys,  drink  about 
and  be  merr}'-,  for  you  pay  no  reckoning. 
Well,  Stingo,  what^s  the  matter? 

^     Enter  Landlord, 
Land,  There  be  two  gentlemen  in  a  post- 
chaise  at  the  door.   They  have  lost  their  way 
upo*  the  forest,  and  they  are  talking  some- 
thing about  Mr.  liardcastle. 

Tonjr*  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them 
must  be  the  gentleman  that's  coming  down  to 
court  my  sister.  Do  they  seem  to  be  Lon- 
doners? 

Land,  I  believe  they  may.  They  ]ook.woun<I- 
ily  like  Frenchmen. 

Tonj»  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and 
I'll  set  them  right  in  a  twinkling.  \ExitLand- 
lord]  Gentlemen,  as  they  mayn't-  be  good 
enough  company  for  you,  step  down  tor  a 
moment;  and  Fll  be  with  you  in  the  scjueez- 
ing  of  a  lemon.  [JExeunt  Mob']  Father-in-law 
has  been  calling  me  whelp,  and  hound,  this 
half-year.  Now  if  I  pleased ,  I  could  be  so 
revenged  upon  the  old  grumbletonian.  But 
then  I'm  afraid  of  what!  1  shall  soon  be  worth 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  let  him  frighten 
me  out  of  that  if  be  can. 

Enter  Landlord,  conducting  Maki.ow  and 
Hastings. 

Mar,  What  a  tedious,  uncomfortable  da} 
have  we  bad  of  it.  We  were  told  it  was 
but  forty  miles  across  the  countr}-,  and  we 
have  come  above  threescore. 

Hast,  And  all,  Marlow,  from  that  unac- 
countable reserve  of  yours,  that  would  not 
let  us  inquire  more  frequently  on  the  way. 

Mar,  I  own,  Hastings,  I  am  MUwiUing  to 
lav  myself  under  a(?i9iWi^Vf#PWgtfcry  one 
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1  meet;  and  oAen  stand  the  chance  of  anun> 
mannerly  answer. 

Httst  At  present,  howeyer,  we  are  not  likely 
to  receive  any  answer. 

Tony.  No  offence,  gentlemen;  but  Fm  told 
you  have  been  inquiring  for  one  Mr.  Hard- 
caslle,  in  these  parts.  Do  you  know  what 
part  of  the  country  you  are  m  ? 

Hast,  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  but  should  thank 
you  for  information. 

Tony.  Nor  the  way  vou  came  ? 

Hast.  No,  sir;  but  it  you  can  inform  us — 

Tony,  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  nei- 
ther the  road  you  are  going,  nor  where  you 
arc ,  nor  the  road  you  came ,  the  first  thing 
J  have  to  inform  you  is,  that — ^you  have  lost 
your  way. 

Mar,  VVe  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that. 

Tony,  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold 
as  to  ask  the  place  from  whence  you  eame? 

Mar,  That's  not  necessary  towards  directing 
us  where  w«  are  to  go. 

Tony*  No  offence:  but  question  for  question 
is  all  fair,  you  know.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not 
this  same  llardcastle  a  cross-grain'd ,  old-fa- 
shionM,  whimsical  fellow,  with  an  ugly  face,  a 
daughter,  and  a  pretty  son  ? 

Hast,  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman, 
but  he  has  the  family  you  mention. 

Tony,  The  daughter,  a  tail,  trapesing,  trol- 
loping,  talkative  maypole — the  son,  a  pretty, 
well-bred,  agreeable  youth,  that  every  body 
is  fond  of. 

Mar,  Our  information  differs  in  thisi  the 
daughter  is  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beauti- 
ful ;  the  son,  an  awkward  booby ,  reared  up 
and  spoiled  at  his  mother^s  apronstring. 

Tony,  He-he-hem — Then,  genlleWien,  all  I 
have  to  tell  you  is,  that  you  won't  reach  Mr. 
Hardcastle's  house  this  night,  I  believe. 

Hast,  Unfortunate! 

Tony,  It's  a  damn'd  long,  dark,  boggy, 
dirty,  dangerous  way.  Stingo,  tell  the  genUe- 
men  the  way  to  Mr.  Hardcaslle's ;  [fTmking 
upon  the  landlord']  Mr,  Hardcastle's ,  of 
Quagmire-marsh,  you  understand  me. 

Land,  Master  Hardcastle*s !  Lack-a-daisy, 
my  masters,  youVe  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong ! 
When  you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  you 
shouid  have  cross'd  down  Squash-lane. 

Mar.  Gross  down  Squash-lane. 

Land,  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  for- 
ward till  yo'j  came  to  four  roads. 

Mar.  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet? 

I'ony,  Ay,  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take 
only  one  of  them. 

Mar,  O,  sir,  you're  facetious. 

Tony.  Tiicn  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are 
to  go  sideways  till  you  come  upon  Crack- 
skull  common:  there  you  must  look  sharp  for 
the  track  of  the  wheel ,  and  go  forward  till 
you  come  to  farmer  Murrain's  barn.  Coming 
to  the  farmer's  bam,  you  are  to  turn  to  the 
right,  and  then  to  the  leA,  and  then  to  the 
ri^ht  about  again,  till  you  find  out  the  old 
mill-*- 

Mar,  Zounds,  man!  we  could  as  soon  find 
out  the  lonffituac! 

Hast,  Vv hat's  to  be  done,  Marlow? 

Mar,  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  re- 
ception; though  perhaps  the  landlord  can  ac- 
comn^odate  us. 


[AcTll. 


Land,  Alack,  master,  we  have  but  om 
spare  bed  in  the  whole  house. 

Tony,  And,  to  my  knowledge,  thafs  taken 
up  by  three  lodgers  already.  [After  a  Pause, 
in  fvhic?i  the  rest  seem  disconcerted'}  I  bsve 
bit  it ;  don't  you  think,  Stingo,  our  landlady  coaU 
accommodate  the  gentlemen  by  the  fireside, 
with — three  chairs  and  a  bolster? 

Hast,  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fireside. 

Mar,  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and 
a  bolster. 

Tjtny,  You  do ,  do  you  ? — than  let  ine  see 
— what — if  you  go  on  a  mile  further,  to  tbe 
Buck*s  Head,  the  old  Buck's  Head  on  tbe  kill, 
one  of  the  best  inns  in  the  whole  country? 

Hast  O  ho!  so  we  have  escaped  an  ad- 
venture for  this  night,  however. 

Land.  [Apewt  to  Tony']  Sure  yon  ben^ 
sending  them  to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be 
you? 

Tony,  Mum,  you  fool  you;  let  them  find 
that  ouL  l_To  them]  You  have  only  to  keep 
on  straight  forward  till  you  come  to  a  large 
house  by  the  road  side:  you'll  see  a  pair  of 
lar^e  boms  over  the  door:  that's  the  sign 
Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly  about  yjs. 

Hast,  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  yoo.  1^ 
servants  can't  miss  the  way  ? 

Tony,  No,  no:  but  I  tell  you,  thou^,  Ik 
landlord  is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  oirboii- 
ness ;  so  he  wants  to  be  thought  a  eentleman, 
saving  your  presence,  be!  he!  he!  Hell  be 
for  giving  you  his  company,  and  ecod  if  yoa 
mind  him,  hell  persuade  you  that  his  motbtf 
was  an  alderman ,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of 
peace. 

Land,  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sore; 
but  a  keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  aoy 
in  the  wholc^Duntry* 

Mar.  wHf,  if  he  supplies  us  with  tbese, 
we  shall  want  no  fuller  connexion.  We 
are  to  turn  to  the  right,  did  you  say? 

Tony.  No,  no,  straight  forward.  HI  jwl 
step  myself,  and  show  you  a  piece  of  tbe 
way.    \To  the  Landlord']  Mum. 

Land.  Ah ,  bless  your  heart,  for  a  sweet, 
pleasant — damn'd,  mischievous  son  ofa  vbore. 

ACT  II. 

ScBNK  old  fashioned  House. 

Enter  Harpcastls,  followed  by  Oiree  or  four 
awkward  Servants, 

Hard.  Well,  I  hope  you're  perfect  in  tbe 
table  exercise  I  have  been  teaching  you  tbeie 
three  days.  You  all  know  your  posts  and  yow 
places,  and  can  show  that  you  have  becB««" 
to  good  company,  without  stirring  from  bcH«e« 

Omnes,  Ay,  ay. 
•  Hard,  When  company  comes,  yon  are 
to  pop  out  and  stare,  and  then  run  in 
like  frighted  rabbits  in  a  warren. 

Omnes.  No,  no. 

Hard,  You,  Diggory,  whom  I  bare  tawi 
from  the  bam,  are  to  make  a  show  allw 
side- table ;  and  you,  Roger,  whom  I  h»^«  ^ 
vanced  from  the  plough,  are  to  place  yoMJ 
self  behind  my  chair.  But  you're  not  io 
so,  with  your  hands  in  your  podiets. 
your  hands  from  youc--pockeb »  Rogy » 
from  your  h&ni^^v^^v^SaiM^w^ 
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Diggorv  carries  bit  bands.  TbejVe  a  little 
too  stifl^  indeed,  but  tbat*s  no  sreat  matter. 

Dig,  Ay,  mind  bow  I  bold  tbem :  I  learned 
to  bold  my  bands  tbis  way  when  I  was  upon 
drill  for  tbe  militia.   And  so  being  upon  drill— 

Hard.  You  must  ndt  be  so  talkative,  Dig- 
gory;  you  must  be  all  attention  to  tbe  guests : 
You  must  bear  us  talk,  and  not  think  of  talk- 
ing; ^ou  must  see  us  drink,  and  not  think  of 
dnnking;  you  must  see  us  eat,  and  not  think 
of  eating. 

Dig»  By  tbe  laws,  your  worship,  that's  perfectly 
unpossible.  Whenever  Diggory  sees  yeating 
gomg  forwards,  ecod  he's  always  wishing  for  a 
looutbful  himself. 

Hard,  Blockhead!  is  not  a  bellyful  in  the 
kitchen  as  good  as  a  bellyful  in  the  parlour? 
Stay  your  stomach  with  that  reflection. 

Juig,  Ecod  I  thank  your  worship.  Til  make 
a  shifi  to  stay  my  stomach  with  a  slice  of 
cold  beef  in  tbe  pantry. 

Hard,  Diggory,  you  are  too  talkative.  Then 
if  I  happen  to  say  a  good  thing,  or  tell  a 
good  story  at  table,  you  must  not  all  burst 
out  a  laughing,  as  if  you  made  part  of  the 
company. 

Dig,  Then  ecod  your  worship  must  not 
telJ  the  slory  of  Ould  Grouse  in  the  gun- 
room: I  can^t  help  laughing  at'tbat — be!  be! 
be  ! — for  (he  soul  of  me.  We  have  laughed 
at  that  these  twenty  years — ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Hard.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Tbe  story  is  a  good 
one.  Well,  honest  Diggory,  you  may  laugh 
at  that — but  still  remember  to  be  attentive. 
Suppose  one  of  the  company  should  call  for 
a  glass  of  wine,  how  will  you  behave?  A 
glass  of  wine,  sir,  if  you  please.  [To  Diggo- 
/^T—Eb,  why  don't  you  move? 

Dig*  Ecod,  your  worship,  1  never  have 
courage  till  I  see  the  eatables  and  drinkables 
brought  upo*  the  table,  and  then  Fm  as  bauld 
as  a  lion. 

Jfard.  What,  will  nobody  move? 

1  Sero.  I'm  not  to  leave  this  place. 

2  Serv.  I'm  sure  it's  no  pleace  of  mine. 
^Serv.  Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 

Dig.  Wauns,  and  Fm  sure  it  canna  be 
mine. 

Hard,  You  numskulls!  and  so  while,  like 
your  betters,  you  are  quarrelling  for  places, 
the  guests  must  he  starv  d.  O  you  dunces !  I 
find  I  must  begin  all  over  again. — But  don't 
1  bear  a  coach  drive  into  the  yard?  To  your 
posts,  ^'ou  blockheads.  Fll  go  in  the  mean  time 
and  give  my  old  friend's  son  a  hearty  wel- 
come at  the  gate.  {Exit, 

IHg.  By  the  elevens,  my  place  is  gone 
^pite  out  of  my  bead. 

Hoger,  1  know  that  my  place  is  to  be  every 
wbere. 

1  SerQ.  Where  the  devil  is  mine  ? 
2,  Serv,  My  place  is  to  be  no  where  at  all; 
and  so  Fze  go  about  my  business. 

\JSxcunt  Servanls ,  running  about,  as  if 
frighted,  different  fVajs, 

Enter  Mahlow  and  Hastings. 
Hast.  AAer  tbe  disapointments  of  the  day, 
welcome  once  more,  Cnarles,  to  tbe  comforts 
of  a  dean  room  and  a  good  fire.  Upon  my 
word,  a  very  well-looking  bouse;  antique, 
bat  creditable. 


Mar,  Tbe  usual  fate  of  a  large  mansion. 
Having  first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house- 
keeping, it  at  last  comes  to  levy  contributions 
as  an  mn. 

Hast.  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be 
taxed  to  pay  all  these  fineries.  I  have  often 
seen  a  good  sideboard,  or  a  marble  chimney- 

Siece.  though  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  in- 
ame  the  bill  confoundedly. 
Mar.  Travellers,  Geor^,  must  pay  in  all 
places;  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  good 
inns  you  pay  dearly  for  luxuries;  in  bad  inns 
you  are  fleeced  ana  starved. 

Hast  You  have  lived  pretty  much  among 
them.  In  truth,  I  have  been  often  surprised 
that  you  who  have  seen  so  much  of  the 
world,  with  your  natural  good  sense,  and 
your  many  opportunities,  could  never  yet  ac- 
quire a  requisite  share  of  assurance. 

Mar,  The.  Englishman's  malady:  but  tell 
me,  George,  where  could  I  have  learned  that 
assurance  you  talk  of?  My  life  has  been 
chiefly  spent  in  a  college  or  an  inn,  in  se- 
clusion from  that  lovely  part  of  the  creation 
that  chiefly  teach  men  confidence.  I  don't 
know  that  I  was  ever  familiarly  acquainted 
with  a  single  woman — except  my  mother. — 
But  among  females  of  another  class,  you 
know — 

•  Hast.  Ay,  among  tbem  you  are  impudent 
enough  of  all  conscience. 

Mar.  They  are  of  us,  you  know. 

Hast  Bui  in  the  company  of  women  of 
reputation  I  never  saw  such  an  ideot,  such 
a  trembler;  you  look  for  all  the  world  as  if 
you  wanted  an  opportunity  of  stealing  out  of 
the  room. 

Mar.  Why,  man,  that's  because  I  do  want 
to  steal  out  of  the  room.  Faith,  I  have  often 
formed  a  resolution  to  break  the  ice,  and  rattle 
away  at  any  rate.  But  I  don't  know  how,  a 
single  glince  from  a  p.iir  of  fine  eyes  has  to- 
tally overset  my  resolution.  An  impudent  fel- 
low may  counterfeit  modesty,  but  Fll  be  banged 
if  a  modest  man  can  ever  counterfeit  impu- 
dence. 

Hast  If  you  could  but  say  half  the  fine 
things  to  them  that  I  have  heard  you  lavish 
upon  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn,  or  even  a  col- 
lege bed-maker — 

Mar,  Why,  George,  i  can't  sayl5nc  things 
to  them.  They  freeze,  they  petrify  me.  They 
may  talk  of  a  comet,  or  a  burning  mountain, 
or  some  such  bagatelle;  but  to  me  a  modest 
woman,  drest  out  in  all  her  finery,  is  the 
most  tremendous  object  of  the  whole  creation. 

Hast  Ha!  ha!  ha!  At  this  rate,  man,  how 
can  you  ever  expect  to  marry? 

Mar,  Never,  unless,  as  among  kings  -and 
princes,  my  bride  were  to  be  courted  by 
proxy.  If  indeed,  like  an  eastern  bridegroom, 
one  were  to  he  introduced  to  a  wife  he  never 
saw  before,  it  might  be  endured.  But  to 
through  all  the  terrors  of  a  formal  courtship, 
together  with  tbe  episode  of  aunts,  granow 
mothers,  cousins,  ana  at  last  to,. blurt  out  the 
broad  start-question,  of  madam,  will  you  marry 
me?  No,  no,  that's  a  strain  much  above  me^ 
I  assure  you. 

Hast  I  pity  you;  but  how  do  you  intend 
behaving  to  the  latijrgipa^^«i©eTfewo  to 
visit  at  tbe  request  of  your  Tauer  P 
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Mar,  As  bebave  to  all  otber  ladies.  Bow 
very  low.  Answer  yes,  pr  no,  to  all  bcr  de- 
mands— But  for  the  rest,  I  donH  think  I  shall 
venture  to  look  in  her  face  till  I  see  my  falher^s 
again. 

Hast,,  Tm  surprised  that  one  who  if  «o 
warm  a  friend  can  he  so  cool  a  lover. 

Mar,  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my 
chief  inducement  down  was  to  be  instrumental 
in  forwarding  your»happiness,  not  my  own. 
Miss  Neville  lovcs  you ;  the  family  don  t  know 
you;  as  my  friend  you  are  sure  of  a  recep- 
tion, and  let  honour  do  the  rest. 

Enter  Hardcastlb. 

Hard,  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily 
welcome.  Which  is  Mr.  Marlow?  Sir,  you're 
heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  way ,  you  sec, 
to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the 
fire ;  I  like  to  give  them  a  hearty,  reception 
in  the  old  style  at  my  fate:  I  like  to  see 
their  horses  and  trunks  taken  care  of. 

Mar,  [Aside]  He  has  got  our  names  from 
th<»  servants  already.  [To  Mar,"]  "We  approve 

four  caution  and  hospitality,  sir.  [To  AasL] 
have  been  thinking,  George,  of  changing 
our  travelling  dresses  in  the  morning;  I  am 
grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of  mine. 

Hard,  I  beg,  Mr.  MarloW^,  you'll  use  no 
ceremony  in  this  house. 

Hast,  I  fancy,  George,  you*re  right:  the 
first  l^low  is  haft'  the  battle. 

Hard,  Mr.  Marlow — Mr.  Hastings— gentle- 
men— pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  nouse. 
This  is  Liberty-hall,  gentlemen;  you  may  do 
just  as  you  please  here. 

Mar,  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign 
too  fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammuni- 
tion before  it  is  over.  We  must  show  our 
generalship,  by  securing,  if  necessary ,  a  re- 
treat. 

Hard,  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr.  Mar- 
low, puts  me  in  mind  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, when  he  went  to  besiege  Denain. 
He  first  summoned  the  garrison. 

Mar,  Ay,  and  we'll  summon  your  garrison, 
old  boy. 

Hard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison^ 
which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand 
men  — 

H^Mst.  Marlow,  what's  a  clock. 

Hard.  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  he  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might 
consist  of  about  five  thousand  men. 

Mar,  Five  minutes  to  seven. 

Hard.  Which  mieht  consist  of  about  five 
thousand  men,  well  appointed  with  stores, 
ammunition,  and  other  implements  of  war. 
Now,  savi  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  George 
Brooks  tliat  stood  next  to  him — lou  must  have 
heard  of  George  Brooks— I'll  pawn  my  duke- 
dom, says  he,  nut  I  take  that  garrison  with 
put  spilling  a  drop  of  blood.    So — 

Mar,  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  give 
us  a  glass  of  punch  in  the  mean  time,  it 
would  help  us  to  carry  on  the  siege  with 
vigour. 

Hard.  Punch,  sir ! — This  is  the  most  un- 
accountable kind  of  modesty  1  ever  met  with. 

r Aside. 

Mar.  Yes ,  sir ,  punch,  A  glass  of  warm 
punch,  after  our  journey,  will  be  comfortable. 


[Act  U. 


Enter  Servant,  (viili  a  Tankard. 
This  is  Liberty-hall,  you  know. 
Hard,  Here  s  a  cup,  sir. 
Mar,  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty- kail, 
will  only  let  us  have  just  what  he  pleases, 

UsuU. 

Hard.  [Taking  the  Cup]  1  hope  yoill 
find  it  to  your  nimd.  I  have  prcpar'd  it  witk 
my  own  hands,  and  1  believe  youll  own  tbe 
ingredients  are  tolerable.  Will  you  be  u 
good  as  to  pledge^)  mc,  sir?  Here,  Mr.  Mar- 
low, here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance. 
[Drinks,  and  gives  the  Cup  to  Morb». 

Mar,  A  very  impudent  fellow  tbis!  bul 
he's  a  character,  and  I'll  humour  him  a  litlk. 
[Asifle]  Sir,  my  service  to  you. 

[Drinks,  gives  the  Cup  to  Hastinfi, 

Hast*  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  u 
his  company,  and  forgets  that  he's  an  inokeep- 
er,  before  be  has  learned  to  be  a  eentleraaa. 

[Midi. 

Mar,  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  nj 
old  friend,  I  suppose  you  liave  a  gooif  dal' 
of  business  in  tnis  part  of  the  country.  Wann 
worky  now  and  then  at  elections,  I  suppoM. 

[Gives  tlie  Tankard  to  HardeasSc 

Hard,  No,  sir,  I  have  long  given  that  v«l 
over.  Since  our  betters  have  hit  upon  tat 
expedient  of  electing  each  other,  tbere's  u 
business  for  us  that  sell  ale. 

[Gives  the  Tankard  to  HaHingt. 

Hast,  So  then  you  have  no  turn  for  poli- 
tics, I  find. 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least  There  was  a  tine, 
indeed,  I  fretted  myself  about  the  mistakes  of 
government,  like  other  people;  but  fio^iaf 
myself  every  day  (^row  more  angry,  sdcI  tin 
government  growing  no  better,  I  left  it  to 
mend  itself.  Since  that,  1  no  more 
my  head  about  who's  in*  or  who's  out,  ll« 

do  about  John  Nokes  or  Tom  Stiles.  So  oj 
service  to  you. 

Hast,  So  that  with  eating  above  stain 
drinking  below,  with  receiving  your  friawj 
within  and  amusing  tliem  without,  yon  lo° 
a  good,  pleasant,  bustling  life  of  i!. 

Hard,  I  do  stir  about  a  good  deal,  tk»*» 
certain.  Half  the  differencjs  of  the  parisk  are 
adjusted  in  this  very  paHour.  * 

Mar.  [After  drinking]  And  you  kave  ai 
argument  in  your  cup,  old  gentleman,  beUff 
than  any  in  VVeslniinster-hall. 

Hard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  ikat,  audi 
fittle  philosophy. 

Mar,  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ««' 
heard  of  an  innkeeper's  philosophy.  [-^^ 

Hast,  So  then,  like  an  experienced  geaeP't 
you  attack  them  on  every  quarter. 
find  their  reason  manageable,  you  attack  tJ* 
with  your  philosophy;  if  you  find  .t^*^/.  , 
no  reason,  you  attack  them  with  this.  lw«/ 
your  health,  my  philosopher.  l^'^i 

Hard,  Good ,  very  good,  thank  ^ 
ha !  Your  generalship  puts  me  in  nui"  * 
prince  Eugene  when  Jie  fought  the  Tmw  » 
the  battle  of  Belgrade.    You  shall  hear.  ^ 

j)  Al  Ihu  Um«  of  Ihe  conqoe*!.  \h*  cnmiiy  ^ 
811X011S  and  Normani  wm  io  grcaU  U»»l  « 
nor  »ciiiple  lo  stab  ■  Saxon,  when  *ri«k««|  *  ^ 
tvUe  not  on  lila  guard;  mud  to  aiich  ■ 
niistn,  lltal  the  Saxnn*  used,  tklico  lb«y  ^"^J^  % 
in  company,  to  aj)[K*aI  lo  a  conatryMM".  ^J\^\m^ 
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Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I 
tbiok  ifs  almost  time  to  talk  about  supper. 
Wbat  has  your  philosophy  got  in  the  house 
for  sapper? 

Hard.  For  Supper,  sir! — Was  ever  such 
a  rajoest  to  a  man  in  his  own  house !  [Aside. 

Mar.  Yef,  sir^  supper,  sir;  1  begin  to  feel 
ao  appetite.  1  shall  make  devilish  work  to- 
niglit  in  the  larder,  I  promise  you. 

aard.  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my 
ejfs  beheld.  [Aside]  Why  really,  sir,  as  for 
iopper,  I  can*t  well  tell.  My  Dorothy  and 
tbe  cookniaid  settle  these  things  between  them. 
1  leate  these  kind  of  things  entirely  to  them. 

Mar.  You  do ,  do  you  r 

Hard.  Entirely.  By-the-by,  I  belicTC  they 
are  in  actual  consultation  upon  what*s  for 
upper  ibis  moment  in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  thevMl  admit  me  aa  one 
of  their  priTy  council.  ICs  a  way  I  have  got* 
When  I  travel  I  always  choose  to  regulate 
nv  own  supper.  I..et  the  cook  be  called.  No 
iltence,  I  hope,  sir.  ^ 

Nard.  0  no,  sir,  none  m  the  least;  yet  I 
Wt  know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cookmaid, 
s  not  Tery  communicative  upon  these  occa- 
lions.  Should  we  send  for  her,  she  might 
cold  us  all  out  of  the  bouse. 

Hast.  LeOs  see  the  list  of  the  larder  then. 

ask  it  as  a  favour.  I  always  match  my  ap- 
leiile  lo  mv  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [To  NardcasSle,  who  looks  at  them 
nth  Surprise^  Sir,  he's  veiy  right,  and  it*s 
ij  way  loo. 

Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command 
ere.  Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare, 
n  to-Digbt*s  supper.  I  believe  it's  drawn  out. 
W  manner,  Mr,  Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind 
f  my  uncle,  colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a  say- 
ig  of  his,  that  no  man  was  sure  of  his  sup- 
er till  he  had  eaten  it. 

Servant  brings  on  Hie  Bill  of  Fare,  and  exit. 
Hast  All  upon  the  high  ropes!  His  uncle 
colonel!  we  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother 
emg  a  justice  of  peace*  But  let's  hear  the 
ill  of  fare.  [Aside. 
Mar.  [Perusing ]  What's  here?  Por  the 
nt  course;  for  the  second  course;  for 
\e  dessert.  The  devil,  sir,  do  you  think  we 
iTc  brought  down  the  whole  joiners'  cora- 
iny,  or  the  corporation  of  Bedford ,  to  eat 
p  such  a  supper  ?  two  or  three  little  things, 
ean  and  comfortable,  will  do. 
Hast  But  let's  hear  it. 
Jfor.  [Reading']  For  the  first  course;  at 
^  top,  a  pig  find  prune  sauce. 
Hast.  Damn  your  pig,  I  say. 
Mar.  And  damn  your  prune  sauce ,  say  I. 
JTorc/.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are 
ingry,  pig,  with  prune  sauce,  is  very  good 
ting.  —  Their  impudence  confounds  me. 
iside]  Gentlemen,  you  are  my  guests,  make 
bat  alterations  you  please.  Is  there  any 
iDff  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter, 
ntieraeo  ? 

Mar.  Item.  A  pork  pie,  a  boilet  rabbit 
\d  sausages,  a  florentine,  a  shaking  pudd- 
f,  and  a  dish  of  tiff —taff— toff ety  cream,! 
HasL  Confound  your  made  dishes!  I  shall 
as  much  at  a  loss  in  this  house,  as  at  a 
een  and  yellow  dinner  at  the  French  am- 
Mador's  table.    Fm  for  plain  eating. 


Hard^  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have 
nothing  you  like;  but  if  there  be  any  thing 
you  have  a  particular  fancy  to — 

Mar,  Why  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is 
so  exquisite,  that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as 
ood  as  another.  Send  us  what  you  please, 
io  much  for  supper.  And  now  to  see  that 
our  beds  are  aird,  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

Hard,  I  entreat  you1i  leave  all  that  to  me. 
You  shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar,  Leave  that  to  you !  I  protest,  «r,  you 
must  excuse  me,  I  always  look  to  tfaes#things 
myself. 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  your- 
self easy  on  that  head. 

Mar,  You  see  Fm  resolved  on  it.  —A  very 
troublesome  fellow,  as  ever!  met  with.  [Aside, 

Hard.  Well,  sir,  Fm  resolv'd  at  least  to 
attend  you. — This  may  be  modern  modesty, 
but  I  never  saw  any  thing  look  so  like  olj- 
fashioned  impudence. 

[Exeunt  Marlotv  and  Hardcastle,' 

Hast.  So  I  fmd  this  fellow's  civih'lies  begin 
to  grow  troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry 
with  those  assiduities  which  are  meant  to 
please  him?  Ha!  what  do  I  see?  jMiss  Ne- 
ville, by  all  that's  happy! 

JSnter  Miss  Neville. 

MissN,  My  dear  Hastings!  To  what  unex- 
pected good  fortune,  to  what  accident,  am  I 
to  ascribe  this  happy  meeting? 

Hast.  Rather  let  me  ask  the  same  question, 
as  I  could  never  have  hoped  to  meet  my 
dearest  Constance  at  an  inn. 


Miss  N,  An  inn !  sure 


you 


aunt,  my  guardian,  lives  here. 


mistake!  my 
What  could 


induce  you  to  think  this  house  an  inn? 

Hast,  My  friend,  Mr,  Marlow,  with  whom 
I  came  down,  and  I,  have  been  sent  here  as 
to  an  .inn,  I  assure  you.  A  young  fellow, 
whom  we  accidentally  met  at  a  house  bard 
by,  directed  us  iiitlier. 

MissN.  Certainly  it  must  be  one  of  my 
hopeful  couj;rii's  tncks ,  of  whom  you  have 
heard  me  talk  so  oBen ;  ha  J  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hast.  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  jou? 
He  of  whom  I  have  such  just  apprehensions? 

Miss  N.  You  have  nothing  to  tear  from  him, 
I  assure  you.  You'd  adore  him  if  you  knew 
bow  heartily  he  despises  me.  My  aunt  knows 
it  too,  and  has  unocrtaken  to  court  me  for 
him ,  and  actually  begins  lo  think  she  has 
made  a  conquest. 

Htist.  Thou  dear  dissembler!  You  must 
know,  my  Constance,  I  have  just  seized  this 
happy  opportunity^  of  my  friend's  visit  here 
to  get  aamittance  into  the  family.  The  horses 
that  carried  us  down  are  now  fatigued  with 
the  journey,  but  they'll  soon  be  refreshed ;  and 
then,  if  my  dearest  girl  will  trust  in  her 
faithful  Hastings ,  we  shall  soon  be  landed  in 
France,  where  even  among  slaves  the  laws  of 
marriage  are  respected. 

MissN.  I  have  often  told  you,  that,  though 
ready  to  obey  you,  I  yet  should  leave  my 
little  fortune  behind  with  reluctance.  The 
greatest  part  of  it  was  left  me  by  uncle, 
the  India  Director,  and  chiefly  consists  in 
jewels.  I  have  been  for  some  time  persuading 
my  aunt  to  let  me  wear  them.  l»AlC»9yJ'm 
very  near  succeeding.  Distfi^  ^ibhaWnl^^F^  "are 
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put  into  my  possession,  you  shall  find  me 
ready  to  make  them  and  myself  yours, 
HasL  Perish  the  baubles!    Your  pei 
all  I  desire.    In  the  mean  time 


person  is 
mean  time,  my  friend 
Marlow  must  not  be  let  into  his  mistake.  I 
know  the  strange  reserve  of  his  temper  is 
such,  that,  if  abruptly  informed  of  it,  he  would 
instantly  quit  the  house  before  our  plan  was 
ripe  for  execution. 

MissN,  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the 
deception?    Miss  Hardcaslle  is  just  returned 
from  ^alkibg;    what   if  we  pors.uade  him 
she  is  come  to  this  house  as  to   an  inn? 
'  — come  this  way.  [Thejr  confer. 

Enter  Marlow. 
Mar,  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people 
tease  me  beyond  bearing.  My  host  seems  to 
think  it  ill  manners  to  leave  me  alone,  and  so 
he  claps  not  only  himself,  but  his  old-fashionM 
wife  on  my  back.  They  talk  of  coming  to 
sup  with  us  too ;  and  then ,  I  suppose,  we 
are  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  all  the  rest 
of  the  family — VVhat  have  we  got  hei*e  ? — 

HasL  My  dear  Charles,  let  me  congratu- 
late you — The  most  fortunate  accident!— -VVho 
do  you  think  has  just  alighted? 
Mar»  Cannot  guess. 

'HasL  Our  mistresses,  boy;  miss  Hardcastle 
and  miss  Neville.  Give  me  leave  to  introduce 
miss  Constance  Neville  to  your  acauaintance. 
Habpening  to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
called  on  their  return  to  take  fresh  horses 
here.  Miss  Hardcastle  has  just  stcpt  into  the 
next  room,  and  will  be  back  in  an  instant. 
"Wasn't  it  lucky?  eh! 

Mar,  I  have  just  been  mortified  enough  of 
all  conscience,  and  here  comes  something  to 
complete  my  embarrassment  [Aside, 

HasL  Well !  'but  wasn't  it  the  most  for- 
tunate thing  in  the  world? 
■  Mar,  Oh!  yes.  Very  fortunate — ^a  most 
joyful  encounter — But  our  dresses,  George, 
you  know,  are  in  disorder — What  if  we  should 
postpone  the  happiness  till  to-morrow? — To- 
morrow at  her  own  house— it  will  be  every 
bit  as  convenient — and  rather  more  respect- 
ful— To-morrow  let  it  be.     [Offering  to  go. 

Miss  N,  By  no  means,  sir.  Your  ceremony 
will  displease  her.  The  disorder  of  your  dress 
will  show  the  ardour  of  your  impatience. 
Besides,  she  knows  you  are  in  the  hous|, 
and  will  permit  you  to  sec  her. 

Mar,  O !  the  devil !  how  shall  I  support  it  ? 
Hem!  hem!  Hastings,  you  must  not  go.  You 
are  to  assist  me.  you  know,  X  shall  be  con- 
foundedly ridiculous.  Yet,  hang  it!  FU  take 
courage.    Hem ! 

Hast,  Pshaw,  man!  His  but  the  first  plunge, 
aud  all's  over.  She's  but  a  woman,  you  know. 

Mar,  And  of  all  women  she  tnat  I  dread 
most  to  encounter! 

Enter  Miss  HardcaSTLb  as  returning  from 
fvaiking,  a  Bonnet,  etc, 

HasL  [Introducing  them']  Miss  Hardcastle, 
Mr.  Marlow.  I'm  proud  of  bringing  two  per- 
sons together,  who  only  want  to  know,  to 
esteem  each  other. 

Miss  H.  [Aside']  Now,  for  meeting  my 
modest  ffentleraan  with  a  demure  face,  and 
quite  in  nis  own  manner.  [After  a  Pause, 
\  which  he  appe€urs  very  uneasjr  and  dis- 
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concerted]  Fm  glad  of  your  safe  arrival, 
— Fm  told  you  had  some  accidents  by 


i  you 
Uian 


sir 

way. 

mar.  Only  a  few,  madam.  Yes,  we  had 
some.  Yes,  madam,  a  good  many  accidents^ 
but  should  be  sorry,  madam— or,  ^atber  glad 
of  any  accidents — that  are  so  agreeably  con- 
cluded. Hem! 

HasL  [To  Mar]  You  never  spoke  better 
in  your  whole  life.  Keep  it  up,  and  FU  in- 
sure you  the  victory. 

Miss  H,  Fm  afraid  you  flatter,  sir.  Yon 
that  have  seen  so  much  of  the  finest  connpany, 
can  'find  little  entertainment  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  country. 

Mar,  ^  [Gathering  courage]  1  have  lived, 
indeed,  in  the  world, -madam;  but  I  have  k»t 
very  little  company.  I  have  been  but  an  ob- 
server upon  life,  madam,  while  others  were 
enjo\'ing  it 

missH.  An  observer,  like  you,  upon  lifi^ 
were  I  fear  disagreeably  employed,  since 
must  have  had  much  more  to  censure 
to  approve! 

3far,  Pardon  me,  madam;  1  was  always 
witling  to  be  amused.  The  folly  of  most  people 
is  rather  an  object  of  my  mirth  than  uneas- 
iness. 

HasL  [To  Mar,]  Bravo,  bravo.  Never 
spoke  so  ^well  in  your  whole  life.  Well! 
miss  Hardcastle,  I  see  that  you  and  Mr.  Mar- 
low are  going  to  be  very  good  company.  I 
believe  our  being  here  will  but  embarrass  the 
interview. 

Mar,  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  We 
like  your  company  of  all  things.  [Jo  HasL] 
Zounds!  George,  sure  you  won't  go!  Hovr 
can  you  leave  us? 

HasL  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conver- 
sation, so  we'll  retire  to  the  next  room.  [To 
Mar,]  You  don't  consider,  man,  that  we  are 
to  manage  a  little  tete-a-tete  of  our  own. 

[EjceunL 

Miss  H,  [After  a  Pause]  But  *  you  have 
not  been  wholly  an  observer,  I  presume,  sir? 
The  ladies,  I  should  hope,  have  employed 
some  part  of  your  addresses. 

Mar,  [Relapsing  into  Timiditjr]  Pardon 
me,  madam,  1 — I — I— as  yet  have  studied — 
only — to — deserve  them. 

Miss  H,  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very 
worst  way  to  obtain  them. 

Mar,  Perhaps  so,  madam;  but  I  love  lo 
converse  only  with  the  more  grave  and  sen- 
sible part  or  the  sex— But  Fm  afiraid  I  grow 
tiresome. 

Miss  H,  Not  at  all,  sir ;  there  is  nolhiM  I 
like  so  much  as  grave  conversation  myself;  I 
could  hear  it  for  ever.  Indeed  I  hare  often 
been  surprised  how  a  roan  of  sentiment  cooW 
ever  admire  those  light  airy  pleasures,  wbera 
nothing  reaches  the  heart. 

Mar,  It's — a  disease— of  the  mind,  ma 
In  the  variety  of  tastes  there  must  be  j 
who,  wanting  a  relish — for — um — a— 

MissH,  I  understand  you,  sir.  There  : 
be  some  who,  wanting  a  relish  for 
pleasures,  pretend  to  despise  what  tbef  arc 
mcapable  of  tasting. 


Mar,  My  meaning,  madam;  bnt  jafiiiiliiy 
better  expressed.   Aud  l>can*t  iielp 
that  in  this  ag0igffi{ebypbac^)|9g4€ 
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Miss  H.  Who  could  erer  suppose  this  fel- 
low impudent  upon  some  occasions!  [jdside] 
You  were  going  to  observe,  sir — 

Mar.  I  was  observing »  madani — I  protest, 
niadamy  I  forget  what  I  was  going  to  observe. 

Miss  If,  I  vow,  and  so  do  L  [Asidel  You 
were  observing,  sir,  that  in  this  age  oi  hypo- 
crisy, something  about  hypocrisy,  sir. 

Mar,  Yes,  madam;  in  tnis  a^e  of  hypocrisy 
there  are  few  who  upon  strict  inquiry  do 
not — a — a — 

MissH,  I  understand  you  perfectly,  sir. 

Mar,  *£gad!  and  ihat^s  more  than  1  do  my- 
ceif.  \Jside. 

MissH,  You  mean  that  in  this  hypocritical 
age  there  are  few  that  do  not  condemn  in 
public  what  they  practise  in  private,  and  think 
they  pay  every  aebl  to  virtue  when  they 
praise  it 

Mar,  True,  madam;  those  who  have  most 
virtue  in  their  mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their 
bosoms.  But  I  see  miss  NeviHe  expecting  us 
in  the  next  room.  I  would  not  intrude  for 
the  world. 

MissH,  I  protest,  sir,  I  never  was  more 
agreeably  entertained  in  all  my  life.  Pray  go  on. 

Mar.  YeS|  madam.  I  was — But  she  beckons 
us  to  join  her.  Madam,  shall  1  do  myself  the 
honour  to  attend  you. 

MUsH  Well  then,  IMI  follow. 

Mar,  This  pretty  sitiooth  dialogue  lias  done 
for  me.  [^Aside.  Exit, 

MissH  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Was  there  ever  such 
a  sober,  sentimental  interview?  Tm  certain  be 
scarce  lookM  me  in  my  face  the  whole  time* 
Yet  the  fellow,  but  for  bis  unaccountable  bash> 
fulness,  is  pretty  well  too  He  has  good  sense, 
but  then  so  buried  in  his  fears,  that  it  fa- 
tigues one  more  than  ignorance.  If  I  could 
teach  him  a  little  confidence,  it  would  be  do- 
ing somebody  that  I  know  of  a  piece  of  ser- 
vice. But  who  is  that  somebody  r — that,  faith, 
is  a  question  I  can  scarce  answen  [Exit, 

JEnierToKY  and  Miss  Neville,  foUoived  by 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Hastit«gs. 

Tony,  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  cousin 
Con?  I  wonder  youVe  not  ashamM  to  be  so 
teiy  engaging. 

MissN,  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to 
Ofle*s  own  relations,  and  not  be  to  blame^ 

Tony,  Ay,  but  1  know  what  sort  of  a  rela- 
tion you  want  to  make  me  though;  but  it 
woqH  do.  I  tell  you,  cousin  Con,  it  won^t 
do;  so  I  beg  youMl  keep  your  distance;  I 
want  no  nearer  relationship. 

\She  follows,  coquetting  Him  to  the  back 
Scene,  * 

Mrs,H,  Well!  I  vow,  Mi*.  Hastings,  you 
are  very  entertaining.  There^s  nothing  in  the 
world  I  love  to  talk  of  so  much  as  London, 
sknd  the  fashions,  though  I  was  never  there 
myself. 

Hast.  Never  there!  you  amaze  me!  from 
your  air  and  manner,  I  conclude  you  had 
been  bred  all  your  life  either  atRanelagh,  St. 
James*,  or  Tower-wharf. 

MrsH  Of  sir,  youVe  only  pleased  to  say 
so.  We  country  persons  can  have  no  man- 
ner at  all.  Fm  in  love  with  the  town,  and 
that  serves  to  raise  me  above  some  of  our 
nei^fabottring  rustics;  but  who  can  have  a 


manner  that  has  never  seen  the  Pantheon,  the 
Grotto  Gardens,  the  Borough,  and  such  places 
where  the  nobib'tv  chiefly  resort;  all  I  can  do, 
is  to  enjoy  London  at  second-hand*  I  take 
care  to  know  every  t^te-a-tdte  from  the  Scan- 
dalous Magazine,  and  have  all  the  fashions  as 
they  come  out,  in  a  letter  from  the  two  Miss 
Rickets  of  Crooked-lane.  Pray  how  do  you 
like  this  head,  Mf.  Hastings? 

Hast,  Extremely  elegant  and  degag^e,  upon 
my  word,  madam.  Your  friseur  is  a  French- 
man, I  suppose. 

Mrs,  H  1  protest  I  dressed  it  myself  from 
a  print  in  the  Ladies'  Memorandum- book  for 
the  last  year. 

Host  Indeed!  Such  a  head  in  a  side-box 
at  the  playhouse,  would  draw  as  many  gazers 
as  my  lady  mayoress  at  a  city  ball.  ^ 

Mrs,H.  One  must  dress  a  little  particular, 
or  one  may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

HasL  But  that  can  never  be  your  ease,  ma- 
dam, in  any  dress.  [Boi»ing, 

Mrs,  H  Yet  whM  signifies  my  dressing 
vyhen  I  have  such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  my 
side  as  Mr»  Hardcastle  ?^  all  I  can  say  will  not 
argue  down  a  single  button  from  his  clothes^^ 
I  have  often  wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  great 
flaxen  wie,  and  where  he  was  bald  to  plaster 
it  over,  like  my  lord  Palely,  with  powoer. 

HasL  You  are  right,  madam ;  for,  as  among 
the  ladies  there  are  none  ugly,  so  among  the 
men  there  are  none  old* 

Mrs,H  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer 
was?  Why,  with  his  usual  gothic  vivacity,  he 
said  I  only  vranted  him  to  throw  off  his  wig 
to  convert  it  into  a  tete  for  ray  ov^  wearing. 

Hast  Intolerable!  at  your  age  you  may 
wear  what  you  please,  and  it  roust  become 
you. 

Mrs,H,  Pray,  Mr.  Bastings,  what  do  you 
take  to  be  the  most  fashionable  age  about 
town ! 

HasL  Some  time  ago,  forty  wa^ all  the  modej 
but  Tm  told  the  ladies  intend  to  bring  up  fifty 
for  the  ensuing  winter. 

ilfrs.  H,  Seriously.  Then  I  shall  be  too 
young  for  the  fashion. 

HasL  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels 
till  she's  past  forty*  For  instance,  miss  there, 
in  a  polite  circle,  would  be  considered  as  a 
child,  a  mere  maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs.  H,  And  yet  Mrs.  Niece  thinks  herself 
as  much  a  woman,  and  is  as  fond  of  jewels, 
as  the  oldest  of  us  alh 

HasL  Your  niece,  is  she  ?  And  that  young 
gentleman,  a  brother  of  yours,  I  should  pre- 
sume? 

Mrs.H,  My  son,  sir*  The^  are  contracted 
to  each  other.  Observe  their  little  sports.  They 
fall  in  and  out  ten  times  a  day,  as  if  they 
were  man  and  wife  already.  [Tothenfi]  Well, 
Tony,  child,  what  soft  things  are  you  saying 
to  your  cousin  Constance  uiis  evening? 

Tony.  \  have  been  saying  no  soft  things; 
but  that  it*s  very  hard  to  be  followed  about 
so.  Ecod !  Tve  not  a  place  in  the  house  now 
that*s  left  to  myself  but  the  stable. 

Mrs.  H,  Never  mind  him.  Con,  my  dear* 
He*s  in  another  story  behind  your  back. 

MissN.  ThereV  something  generous  in  my 
cousin's  manner.  He  falls /out  bef)^  to 
be  forgiven  in  pri^atfepd  by  V^OOglC 
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Tonjr,  Tbat*fl  a  damned  confounded— crack. 

Mrs.H,  Ab!  be^s  a  sly  one.  DonH  you 
ibink  they're  like  each  other  about  the  mouth, 
Mr.  Hastings?  The  Blcnkinsop  mouth  to  a  T. 
TbeyVe  of  a  &tze  too.  Back  to  back,  my  pret- 
ties, that  Mr.  Hastings  may  see  you.  Come, 
Tony. 

Tony.  You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  I 
telt  you.  [Measuring. 

MissN,  O  lud!  be  has  almost  cracked  my 
bead.  • 

Mrs. If,  O  the  monster!  for  shame,  Tony. 
You  a  man,  and  behave  so! 

Tony,  If  Vm  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin. 
Ecod !  ril  not  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 

Mrs.Jf^  Is  thiS)  ungrateful  boy^  all  that  Vm 
to  get  for  the  pains  I  have  taken  in  your  eda> 
cation?  I,  that  have  rock*d  you  in  your  cradle, 
and  fed  that  pretty  mouth  with  a  spoon!  Did 
not  I  work  that  waistcoat  to  make  you  genteel? 

Tony,  But,  ecod !  I  tell  you,  FU  not  be  made 
a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs,H,  Wasn*t  it  all  for  yoUr  good,  Tiper? 
Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good  ? 

Tony.  I  wish  you'd  let  me  and  my  good 
alone  then.  Snubbing  this  way  when  I'm  in 
spirits.  If  I'm  to  have  any  good,  let  it  come 
of  itself;  not  to  keep  dinging  it,  dinging  it 
into  one  so. 

Mrs.H,  That's  false;  I  never  see  you  when 
you're  in  spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to 
the  alehouse  or  kennel.  I'm  never  to  be  ^de- 
lighted with  your  agreeable  wild  notes,  un- 
feeling monster! 

Tony,  Ec'dd!  mamma,  your  own  notes  are 
the  wildest  of  the  two. 

Mrs,H,  Was  ever  the  like?  But  I  see  be 
wants  to  break  my  heart,  I  see  he  does. 

Hasi,  Dear  madam,  permit  me  to  lecture 
the  young  gentleman  a  little.  I'm  certain  I 
can  persuaae  him  to  bis  duty. 

Mrs,H,  Well,  I  must  retire.  Come,  Con- 
stance, my  love.  You  see,  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
wretchedness  of  my  situation:  was  ever  poor 
woman  so  plagued  with  a  dear,  sweet,  pretty, 
provoking,  undutiful  boy. 

{Exeunt Mrs,  Hardcasile  md  Miss  Neville, 

Tony.  [Singing] 
There  was  a  young  man  ridina  by. 
And  fain  would  have  his  wiU. 
Rang  do  diUo  dee. 
Don't  mind  her.   Let  her  cry.    It's  the  com- 
fort of  her  heart.    I  have  seen  her  and  sister 
cry  over  a  book  for  an  hour  together,  and 
they  said  they  liked  the  book  the  better,  the 
more  it  made  them  cry. 

Hast,  Then  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladies, 
I  find,  my  pretty  young  gentleman? 

Tony,  That's  as  I  find  'um. 

Hast,  Not  to  her  of  year  mother's  choosing, 
I  dare  answer?  And  yet  sb«  appears  to  me  <i 
pretty  well-tempered  girl. 

Tony.  That's  because  you  don't  know  b«r 
as  well  as  I.  Ecod !  I  know  every  inch  about 
ber;  and  there's  not  a  more  bitter  cantankerous 
toad  in  all  Christendom. 

Hast.  Pretty  encouragement  this  for  a  lover. 

[Aside. 

Tony,  I  have  seen  her  since  the  height  of 
that  She  has  as  many  tricks  as  a  bare  in  a 
thicket,  or  a  colt  the  ^rst  day's  breaking. 

Hasi.  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent! 


Tony,  Ay,  before  company.  But  wben  she's 
with  her  playmates  she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  in 
a  gate. 

Hast,  But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about 
her  that  charms  me. 

Tony,  Yes.  but  curb  ber  never  so  little  she 
kicks  up,  and  you're  flung  in  the  dildi. 

HasL  Well  but  you  must  allow  her  a  little 
beauty — Yes,  you  must  allow  ber  some  beauty. 

Tony,  Bandbox !  She's  all  a  made  up  thing, 
mun.  Ah  !  could  you  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of 
these  parts,  you  might  then  talk  of  hcaoty. 
Ecod,  she  has  two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and 
cheeks  as  broad  and  red  as  a  pulpit  cushion. 
She'd  make  two  of  she. 

Hitst,  Well,  what  say  you  to  a  friend  that 
would  take  this  bitter  bargain  off  your  hands  ? 

Tony,  Anon. 

Hast,  Would  you  thank  him  that  would 
lake  Miss  Neville,  and  leave  you  to  happiness 
and  your  dear  Betsy? 

Tony,  Ay  ;  but  where  is  there  such  a  friend, 
for  who  would  take  ber? 

Hast,  I  am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me,  FH 
engage  to  whip  ber  olT  to  France,  and  yoa 
shall  never  bear  more  of  her. 

Tony,  Assist  you!  Ecod,  I  will,  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood.  Fll  clap  a  pair  of  horses 
to  jour  chaise,  that  shall  trundle  you  off  in  a 
twinkling,  and  may  be  ffet  you  a  part  of  her 
forlin,  beside,  in  jewels,  that  you  little  dream  oC 

HasL  My  dear  squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad 
of  ^ifit* 

Tony.  Come  along  then,  and  you  shall  see 
more  of  my  spirit  before  you  have  done  with 
me.  [Singing, 
We  are  the  boys 
That  fears  no  noise 
Where  thundering  cannons  roar. 

[Exeunt 

A  C  T  lit 

SCENB  I. 

Enter  Hardcastlb. 
Hard,  What  could  my  old  friend,  sir  Char- 
les, mean  by  recommending  bis  son  as  the 
modestest  young  man  in  town?  To  roe  he 
appears  the  most  impudent  piece  of  brass  that 
ever  spoke  with  a  tongue.  He  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  easy  chair  by  the  fireside  alrea- 
dy, lie  took  off  his  boots  in  the  parioar, 
and  desired  me  to  see  them  taken  care  of. 
Tm  desirous  to  know  how  his  impudence  af« 
fects  my  daughter  —  She  will  certainly  be 
shocked  at  iu 

Eniet*  Miss  HAaDCA^TLB,  plainly  dressed. 

'Well,  my  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed 
your  dress  as  I  bid  you ;  and  yet,  I  bcUcve, 
there  was  no  great  occasion. 

MissH,  1  find  such  a  pleasure^  sir,  in'obcf' 
ing  your  commands,  that  I  take  care  to  ob- 
serve them  without  ever  debating  their  pro- 
priety. 

Hard.  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  yoa 
some  cause,  parlicubrly  when  I  recommeoided 
my  modest  gentleman  to  you  as  a  lover  to-day. 

MissH,  lou  taught  me  to  expect  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  I  find  the  original  €»■ 
ceeos  the  description. 

Hard,  I  was  never  so>surprij«d  in  my  fife- 
He  has  quite  CKM^foaeMM^^U^Lficnilies. 
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MissH,  1  nerer  saw  mj  thing  like  it;  and 
a  man  of  the  world  too ! 

Hard,  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad. 

MissH.  It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 

Hard,  A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  com- 
pany, and  a  French  dancing-master. 

MissH.  Sure  you  mistake,  papa!  a  French 
dancing-master  could  never  have  taught  him 
thai  timid  look — that  awkward  address — that 
baafaful  manner— 

Hard.  Whose  look?  whose  manner,  child? 

MissH.  Mr.  Marlow^s?  his  mauyaise  honte, 
his  timidity  struck  me  at  the  first  sight. 

Hard.  Then  your  first  sight  deceived  you; 
for  I  think  him  one  of  the  most  brazen  first 
sights  that  ever  astonished  my  senses. 

MissH,  Sure,  sir,  you  rally!  I  never  saw 
any  one  so  modest. 

Hard.  And  can  you  be  serious?  I  never  saw 
such  a  bouncinff,  swaggering  puppy  since'  I 
was  born.  Bully  Dawson  was  hut  a  fool  to 
him. 

MissH,  Surprising!  he  met  me  with  a  re- 
spectful how,  a  stammering  voice,  and  a  look 
fixed  on  the  ground. 

Hard.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a 
lordly  air,  and  a  familiarity  that  made  my 
blood  freeze  again, 

MissH.  He  treated  me  with  diflidence  and 
respect;  censured  the  manners  of  the  age;  ad- 
mired the  prudence  of  ^irls  that  never  laugh- 
ed ;  tired  me  with  apologies  for  being  tiresome : 
then  left  the  room  with  a  how,  and,  madam, 
I  would  not  for  the  world  detain  you. 

Hard.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me 
all  his  life  before.  Asked  twenty  questions, 
and  never  waited  for  an  answer.  Interrupted 
my  best  remarks  with  some  silly  pun;  and 
wven  I  was  in  my  best  story  of  the  duke  of 
Marlhorough  and  prince  Eugene,  he  askM  if 
1  had  not  a  good  hand  at  making  punch.  Yes, 
Kate,  he  asked  your  father  if  he  was  a  maker 
of  punch. 

MissH.  One  of  us  must  certainly  he  n^is- 
taken. 

Hard.  If  he  be  what  he  has  shown  himself, 
Fm  determined  he  shall  never  have  my  consent. 

MissH.  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I  take 
faim,  he  shall  never  have  mine. 

Hard.  In  one  thing  then  we  are  agreed — 
to  reject  him. 

MissH.  Yes,  but  upon  conditions.  For  if 
you  should  find  him  less  impudent,  and  I  more 
presuming;  if  you  find  him  more  respectful, 
and  I  more  importunate — I  don't  know — the 
fellow  is  well  enough  for  a  man  —  Certainly 
we  donH  meet  many  such  at  a  horse  race  in 
tbe  country. 

Hard.  If  we  should  fmd  him  so — But  that^s 
impossible.  The  first  appearance  has  done  my 
business.    Fm  seldom  aecei\cd  in  that. 

MissH.  And  yet  there  may  be  many  good 
qualities  under  that  first  appearance.  But  as 
one  of  us  must  be  mistaken,  what  if  we  go 
to  make  further  discoveries? 

Hard,  Agreed.  But  depend  on't  Tro  in  the 
right. 

MissH.  And  depend  onH  Fm  not  much  in 
Ifae  wrong.  \ExeunL 

£nier  To3iT,  running  in  with  a  Casket 
Tonj.  Ecod !  I  have  got  them.    Here  they 
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are.  My  cousin  Con^s  necklaces,  bobs  and  all. 
My  motner  shanU  cheat  the  poor  souls  out  of 
their  fortune,  neither.    01  my  genius,  is  that 

you? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you  ma- 
naged with  your  mother?  I  hope  you  have 
amused  her  with  pretending  love  for  your 
cousin,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  be  recon- 
ciled at  last:  Our  horses  will  be  refreshed  in 
a  short  time,  and  we  shall  soon'  be  ready  to 
set  off. 

Tony.  And  here^s  something  to  hear  your 
charges  by  the  way.  f  Giving  the  Caskel'X 
Your  sweetheart's  jewels..  Keep  them,  and 
hang  those,  I  say,  that  would  rob  you  of  one 
of  them. 

Hast.  But  how  have  you  procured  them 
from  your  mother? 

Tonjr,  Ask  nie  no  questions,  and  FU  tell 
you  no  fibs.  I  procured  them  by  the  rule  of 
thumb.  If  I  had  not  a  key  to  every  drawer 
in  mother's  bureau,  how  could  I  go  to  the 
alehouse  so  often  as  I  do?  An  honest  man 
may  rob  himself  of  his  own  at  any  time. 

HasL  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But  to 
1)6  plain  with  you,  Miss  Neville  is  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  them  from  her  aunt  this  very 
instant.  If  she  succeeds,  it  will  be  the  most 
delicate  way  at  least  of  obtaining  them. 

Tony.  Well,  keep  them,  till  you  know  how 
it  will  be.  But' I  know  bow  it  will  be  well 
enough;  she'd  as  soon  part  with  the  only 
sound  tooth  in  her  head. 

Hast,  But  I  dread  the  effects  of  her  resent- 
ment, when  she  finds  she  has  lost  them. 

Tony.  Never  you  mind  her  resentment, 
leave  me  to  manage  that.  I  don't  value  her 
resentment  the  bounce  of  a  cracker.  Zounds! 
here  they  are.    Morrice.  Prance. 

\]Exit  Hastings, 

Enter  Mas.  Hardcastle  and  Miss  NEyiLU. 

Mrs.H  Indeed,  Constance,  you  amaze  me. 
Such  a  girl  as  you  want  jewels!  It  will  be 
lime  enough  for  jewels,  my  dear,  twenty  years 
hence,  when  your  beauty  begins  to  want  re- 
pairs. 

MissN,  But  what  will  repair  beauty  at  forty, 
will  certainly  improve  it  at  twenty,  madam. 

Mrs,  H.  Yours,  my  dear,  can  admit  of  none. 
That  natural  bliish  is  beyond  a  thousand  or- 
naments. Besides,  child,  jewels  are  auite  out 
at  present.  Don't  you  see  half  the  ladies  of 
our  acquaintance,  my  lady  Kill-daylight,  and 
Mr,  Crump,  and  the  rest  of  them,  carry  their 
jewels  to  town,  and  bring  nothing  hut  paste 
and  marcasites  back. 

MissN.  But  who  knows,  madam,  hut  some- 
body that  shall  be  nameless  would  like  me 
best  with  all  my  finery  about  me? 

Mrs.H.  Consult  your  glass,  my  dear,  and 
then  see  if,  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes,  you 
want  any  belter  sparklers.  What  do  you 
think,  Ton^,  my  dear,  does  your  cousin  Con 
want  any  jewels,  in  your  eyes,  to  set  off  her 
beauty? 

Tony.  That's  as  hereaAer  may  be. 
MissN.  My  dear  auiit,  if  you  knew  how  it 
would,  oblige  me. 
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^tqble-ciit  things.  Tfaey  would  make  you  look 
like  the  court  of  king  Solomon  at  a  puppets 
show.  Besides,  1  believe  I  can*t  readily  come 
at  them.  They  may  be  missing,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary. 

Tony,  \Apart  to  Mrs.  IfardcastUi]  Then 
-why  donH  you  teli  her  so  at  once,  as  she's  so 
longing  for  them.  Tell  her  theyVe  lost.  It*s 
the  only  way  to  quiet  her.  Say  theyVe  lost, 
and  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Afrs.H.  \^Apewi  to  I'onjr'j  You  know,  my 
d^ar,  4*m  only  keeping  them  for  you.  So  if 
1  say  theyVe  gone,  vou^ll  hear  me  witness, 
will  your  He,  he,  be! 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Ecod!  VH  say  I 
saw  them  taken  out  with  my  own  eyes. 

MissN,  I  desire  them  but  for  a  day,  ma- 
dam. Just  to  be  permitted  to  show  them  as 
relics,  and  then  they  may  be  lockM  up  again. 

Mrs.H.  To  be  plain  with  you,  my  dear 
Constance,  if  I  could  find  them,  you  should 
have  them.  TheyVe  missing,  I  assure  you. 
Lost,  for  aught  1  know;  but  we  must  nave 
patience  wherever  they  are. 

MissN.  ril  not  believe  it;  this  is  but  a 
shallow  pretence  to  deny  me.  I  know  they*re 
too  valuable  to  be  so  slightly  kept,  and  as  you 
are  to  answer  for  the  loss. 

Mrs.H.  Don*t  be  alarmM,  Constance.  If 
they  be  lost,  I  must  restore  an  equivalent. 
But  my  son  knows  they  are  missing,  and  not 
to  be  found. 

Tonjr,  That  1 4Mn  bear  witness  to.  They  are 
missing,  and  not  to  be  found,  I'll  take  my 
oath  on't. 

Mrs.ff.  You  must  learn  resignation,  my 
dear;  for  though  we  lose  our  fortune,  yet  we 
should  not  lose  our  patience.  See  me,  how 
calm  I  am. 

MissN.  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at 
the  misfortunes  of  others. 

Mrs.  H.  Now  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good 
sense  should  waste  a  thought  upon  such  trum- 
pery We  shall  soon  find  them ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  you  shall  make  use  of  my  garnets 
till  your  jewels  be  found. 

missy.  I  detest  garnets. 

Mrs.H.  The  most  becoming  things  in  the 
world,  to  set  olT  a  clear  complexion.  You  have 
often  seen  how  well  they  look  upon  me'.  You 
shall  have  them.  [Eacit. 

MissN.  I  dislike  them  of  all  thiugs.  You 
shan't  stir— Was  ever  any  thing  so  provoking, 
to  mislay  my  own  jewels,  and  force  me  to 
wear  trumpery. 

Tonjr.  Don  t  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you 
the  garnets,  take  what  you  can  get.  The  jew- 
els are  your  own  already.  I  have  stolen 
them  out  of  her  bureau,  and  she  does  not 
know  it.  Fly  to  your  spark,  he'll  tell  you 
more  of  the  matter.  Leave  me  to  manage  her. 

MissN.  My  dear  cousin. 

Tonjr,  Vanish.  She's  here,  and  has  missed 
them  already.  Zounds  1  how  she  fidgets  and 
spits  about  like  a  Catharine  wheel.  ^)  * 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardgastlk. 
Mrs.H.  Confusion!  thieves  |  robbers!  We 
arc  cheated,  plundered,  broke  open,  undone. 
Tony.  What's  the  matter^  what's  the  mat- 

i)  A  fort  of  Fir»work> 


ter,  mamma  ?  I  hope  nothing  has  happeaed  lo 
any  of  the  good  family. 

Mrs.H  VVe  are  robbed.  My  baresa  hat 
been  broke  open,  the  jewels  taken  out,  and 
I'm  undone. 

Tony.  Oh!  is  that  all?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Bj  the 
lavirs,  I  never  saw  it  better  acted  in  my  life. 
Ecod,  I  thought  you  was  niin'd  ia  eaniesi, 
ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  H.  Why,  boy,  I  am  ruined  in  eamesl. 
My  bureau  has  been  broke  open,  aad  ail  ta- 
ken aw^ay. 

Tony.  Stick  to  that!  ha !  hal  ha!  rtid  to! 
.that;  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  H  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  piv- 
cious,  the  jewels  are  gone,  and  I  shall  be 
ruin*d  for  ever. 

Tony.  Siire  I  know  they're  gone,  and  1  an 
to  say  so. 

Mrs.  H.  My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  wu 
They're  gone,  I  say. 

lony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me 
for  to  laugh,  ha !  ha !  I  know  wfao  took  lira 
well  enough,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.H.  Was  there  ever  such  a  bloekbeaii, 
that  can't  tell  the  difjfi^rence  between  jest  and 
earnest.    I  tell  you  I'm  not  in  jest,  booby. 

Tony.  Thai's  right,  that's  Hgnt:  you  most 
be  in  a  bitter  passion,  and  then  nobodj  will 
suspect  either  of  us.  Fll  bear  witness  ihit 
they  are  gone, 

Mrs.H.  Can  you  bear  witness  that  jouVe 
no  better  than  a  fool  ?  Was  ever  poor  wo- 
man so  beset  with  fools  on  one  haad,  asd 
thieves  on  the  other. 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that 
Mrs.  H.  Bear  witness  again,  you  Uockkeid 
you,  and  I'll  turn  you  out  of  the  room  <itrecllT. 
My  poor  niece,  what  will  become  of  her!  Do 
you  laugh,  you  unfeeling  brute,  as  if  yov  es- 
|oy'd  my  distress? 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that 
Mrs.H'  Do  you  insult  me,  monster? IH 
teach  you  to  vex  your  mother,  I  wilL 
Tonr.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 
\jkunsoJf ;  Mrs.  Hardcasde /ottofnhia* 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastlb  and  Maid. 
MissH  What  an  unaccountable  creaiure  is 
that  brother  of  mine,  to  send  them  to  the  hosse 
as  an  inn,  ha !  ha !  I  don't  wonder  at  his  in- 
pudence. 

M^id.  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  yow; 
gentleman,  as  you  passed  by  in  jour  preseot 
dress,  ask'd  me  if  you  were  the  bar-inii<l?  fl* 
mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid,  madam. 

MissH.  Did  he?  Then  as  I  live  I'mresolTd 
to  keep  up  the  delusion.  Tell  me  how  yos 
do  like  my  present  dress.  Don^  yon  tkisk  1 
look  something  like  Cherry  in  the  Beans 
Stratagem  ? 

Mcud.  It's  the  dress,  madam,  that  every 
wears  in  the  country,  but  when  she  visits  * 
receives  company. 

MissH  And  are  you  sure  he  does  not  it- 
member  my  face  or  person? 
Maid.  Certain  of  it. 
MissH  I  vow  I  thought  so;  forlho«gh*« 
spoke  for  some  time  together,  yet  his  w** 
were  such,  that  he  never  onos  looked  up 
ing  the  interview.    Indeed  if  he  had,  my 
net  would  haTc  kept  Jtdm  fromjseeiog 
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Maid.  But  what  do  you  bope  from  keeping 
ilim  in  his  mistake? 

MissU.  In  th«  first  nlace,  I  sbali  be  seen; 
and  tbat  is  no  small  aavantagie  to  a  girl  wbo 
brings  ber  face  to  market.  Iben  1  shall  per- 
haps make  an  acquaintance;  and  tbat*s  no 
small  victory  gained  over  one  who  nc^er  ad- 
dressed anj*  but  the  wildest  of  her  sex.  But 
my  chief  aim  is  to  take  my  gentleman  oiF  his 
guard,  and  like  an  inyisibie  champion  of  ro- 
mance, examine  the  giants  force  before  I  of- 
fer to  combat. 

Maid,  But  are  you  sure  you  can  act  your 
part,  and  disguise  your  Toice,  so  that  he  may 
mistake  that,  as  be  has  already  mistaken  your 
person. 

MisMH*  Never  fear  me.  I  think  I  have  got 
the  true  bar  cant — Did  your  honour  callr— 
Attend  the  Lion  there— Pipes  and  tobacco  for 
the  Anirel — The  Lamb  has  been  outrageous 
this  half  hour. 

Maid,  It  will  do,  madam,  but  he^s  here. 

[ExiL 

£nter  Marlow,  v 

J/or.  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the 
house!  I  have  scarce  a  moment*s  repose.  If 
I  go  to  the  best  room,  there  i  find  my  host 
and  his  story.  If  I  fly  to  the  gallery,  there 
we  have  my  hostess  with  her  courtesy  down 
to  the  ground.  I  have  at  last  got  a  moment 
to  myself,  and  now  for  recollection. 

Walks  and  muses. 

MissH,  Did  you  call,  sir?  did  your  honour 
call? 

Mttr,  [Musing^  As  for  miss  Hardcastle, 
she's  too  grave  and  sentimental  for  me. 
MissH.  Did  your  honour  call? 

[She  sttll  places  herself  before  him, 
he  turning  away. 
Mar.  No,  child.  [Musing'\  Besides,  from 
the  glimpse  I  had  of  her,  I  think  sbe  squints. 
MissH.  Vm  sure,  sir,  I  heard  the  bell  ring. 
Mar.  No,  no.  [Musing]  I  have  pleased  my 
lather,  however,  by  coming  down,  and  Til  to- 
morrow please  myself  by  returning. 

[Taking  out  his  Tablets,  and  perusing, 
MiSS  H.  Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  called, 
sir. 

Mew.  I  tell  you,  no« 

Miss  H.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  sir.  We 
hare  such  a  parcel  of  servants.  * 

Mar.  No,  no,  I  tell  you.  [Looks  full  in 
her  Face]  Yes,  child,  I  think  I  did  call.  I 
wanted  —  1  wanted  —  I  vow,  child,  you  are 
Tastly  handsome. 

MissH^  O  la,  sir,  youMI  make  one  asham*d. 

Mar.  Never  saw^  a  more  sprightly,  malicious 
eye.    Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  I  did  call.   Have  you 

f ot  any  of  your — a — ^what  d'ye  call  it,  in  the 
ouse? 

MissH.  No,  sir,  we  have  been  out  of  that 
these  ten  days. 

Mar,  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to 
Tery  little  purpose.  Suppose  I  should  call  for 
a  taste,  just  by  way  of  trial,  of  the  nectar  of 
your  lips;  perhaps  I  might  be  disappointed  in 
tbat  too. 

Miss^H'  Nectar!  nectar!  that's  a  liquor 
there's  no  call  for  in  these  parts.  French,  I  sup- 
pose.   We  keep  no  French  wines  here,  sir.  | 

Mar,  Of  true  English  growth,  I  assure  you. 
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MissH.  Then  it's  odd  I  should  not  know 
it  We  brew  all  sorts  of  wines  in  this  house, 
and  I  have  lived  here  these  eighteen  years. 

Mar.  Eighteen  years!  Why  one  would 
think,  child,  you  kept  the  bar  before  you  were 
bom.   How  old  are  you? 

MissH.  Of  sir;  I  must  not  tell  my  age. 
They  say  women  and  music  should  never  he 
dated. 

Mar.  To  guess  at  this  distance,  you  can't 
be  much  above  forty.  [Appro€u:hing\\t\  near* 
er  I  don't  think  so  much.  [Approaching]  By 
coming  close  to  some  women  ihey  look  younger 
still;  but  when  we  come  very  close  indeed-<>- 
[Aiiempiing  to  kiss  her* 

MissH.  Pray,  sir.  Keep  your  distance.  One 
would  thifak  you  wanted  to  know  one's  age 
as  they  do  horses,  by  mark  of  mouth. 

Mar.  I  protest,  child,  you  use  me  ^xtremely 
ill.  If  you  keep  me  at  this  distance,  how  is 
it  possible  you  and  I  can  ever  be  acquainted? 

missH.  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted 
with  you?  I  want  no  such  acquaintance,  not  L 
I'm  sure  you  did  not  treat  miss  Hardcastle 
that  was  here  awhile  ago  in  this  obslropolous 
manner.  I'll  warrant  me,  before  her  you 
look'd  dash'd,  and  kept  bowing  to  the  ground, 
and  talk'd,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  you  was 
before  a  jiistice  of  the  peace. 

Mar.  'Egad!  she  has  hit  it,  sure  enough. 
[Aside]  In  awe  of  her,  child?  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
A  mere  awkward,  squinting  thing.  No,  no. 
I  find  you  don't  know  me.  I  lau^h'd,  and 
rallied  ber  a  little;  but  I  was  unwillmg  to  be 
too  severe.  No,  I  could  not  be  too  severe^ 
curse  me! 

Miss  H.  O !  then,  sir,  you  are  a  favourite, 
I  find,  among  the  ladies  r 

Mftr.  Yes,  my  dea(r,  a  gr«att  favourite.  And 
yet,  hang  me,  1  don't  see  what  they  find  in 
me  to  follow.  At  the  ladies'  club  in-  town, 
I'm  called  their  agreeable  Battle,  Rattle,  child, 
is  not  my  real  name,  but  one  I'm  known  by. 
My  name  is  Solomons.  Mr.  Solomons,  my 
dear,  at  your  service,  [Offering losalule tier. 

MissH.  Hold,  sir,  you  were  introducing  me 
to  your  club,  not  to  yourself.  And  you're  so 
great  a  favourite  there,  you  say? 

Miw.  Yes,  my  dear.  There's  Mrs.  Mantrap, 
lady  Betty  Blackleg,  the  countess  of  Sli^o, 
Mrs.  Longhorns,  old  miss  Biddy  Buckskin, 
and  your  bumble  servant,  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  the  place. 

MissH.  Then  it's  a  very  merry  place,  | 
suppose  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  as  merry  as  cards,  aupper,  wine, 
and  old  women  can  make  us. 

MissH.  And  their  agreeable  Battle,  ha^!  ha! 
ha! 

Mar.  'Effad!  I  don't  <|uite  like  this  chit. 
She  looks  knowing,  methiitks.  [Aside]  You 
laugh,  child ! 

MissH.  k- can't  but  lau^h  to  think  what 
time  they  all  have  for  mindmg  their  work  or 
their  family. 

Mar.  All's  well,  she  don't  laufffa  at  me, 
[Aside]  Do  you  ever  work,  child? 

MissH.  Ay,  sure.  There's  not  a  screen  or 
a  quilt  in  the  whole  houAe  but  what  can  bear 
witness  to  that. 

Mar.  Odso !  Then  you  must  show  me  your 
embroidery.   I  <^^j4,k^C5'WI^  patterns 
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myself  a  little.  If  you  want  a  judge  of  your 
irork,  you  mu«t  apply  to  me. 

[Seizing  her  Hand, 

MissH,  Ay,  but  tbe  colours  donH  look  well 
by  candlc-Hgbt.  You  sbaU  see  all  ia  tbe 
morning.  [Struggling. 

Mar.  And  wby  not  now,  my  angel?  Sucb 
beauty  fires  beyond  the  power  of  resistance. 
— Pshaw!  the  father  here!  My  old  luck!  I 
never  nicked  seven  that  I  did  not  throw  ames 
ace  three  times  following.^)  \JExit. 

Enter  Hardcastle,  who  stands  in  Surprise, 
'  Hard.  So,  madam!  So  I  fmd  this  is  your 
modest  lover.  This  is  your  humble  admirer, 
thdt  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
only  adored  at  humble  distance.  Kate,  Kate, 
art  thou  not  ashamM  to  deceive  your  father 
so? 

Miss  If,  Never  trust  me,  my  dear  papa,  but 
be^s  still  the  modest  man  I  first  took  him  for; 
you'll  be  convinced  of  it  as  well  as  I. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body  I  believe 
his  impudence  is  infectious!  OidnH  I  see  him 
seize  your  hand  ?  Didn't  I  see  him  haul  you 
about  like  a  milkmaid  ?  and  now  you  talk  of 
his  respect  and  his  modesty,  forsooth ! 

MissH.  But  if  I  shortly  convince  you  of 
his  modesty,  that  he  has  only  the  faults  that 
will  pass  off  with  time,  and  the  virtues  that 
will  improve  with  age,  I  hope  you'll  forgive 
bim.  « 

.  Hard.  The  girl  would  actually  make  one 
run  mad;  I  tell  you  Til  not  be  convinced.  I 
am  convinced.  He  has  scarcely  been  three 
hours  in  the  house,  and  he  has  already  en- 
croached on  all  my  prerogatives.  You  may 
like  his  impudence,  and  call  it  modesty.  But 
my  son-in-law,  madam,  must  have  very  dif- 
ferent qualifications. 

MissH.  Sir,  I  ask  but  this  night  to  con- 
vince you. 

Hard.  You  shall  not  have  half  the  time; 
for  I  have  thoughts  of  turning  him  out  this 
.  very  hour. 

miss  H  Give  me  that  hour  then,  and  I  hope 
to  satisfy  you. 

Hard.  Well,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But 
I'll  have  no  trifling  with  your  father.  All  fair 
and  open,  do  you  mind  me.  [Exeunt* 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  !• — jin  old-/asfiioned  House. 

Enter  IMarlow,  followed  bjr  a  Servant 

Mar.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean 
by  sending  me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket 
to  k^cp  lor  him,  when  he  knows  tbe  only 
place  I  have  is  the  seat  of  a  postcoach  at  an 
mn  door.  Have  you  deposited  the  casket  with 
the  landlady,  as  1  ordered  you?  Have  you 
put  it  into  her  own  hands? 

Serv.  Yes,  your  honour.  ^ 

Mar.  She  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she? 

Serv.  Yes,  she  said  she'd  keep  it  safe  ehough ; 
vbe  asked  me  how  I  came  by  it  ?  and  she  said 
she  had  a  great  mind  to  make  roe  give  an 
^count  of  myself.  [JSlriV. 

Mar.  Ha!  hal  faa!  They're  safe,  however. 

I)  Al  dice  I  aeTCr  (bj  chance  Ihrcw)  nicked  «eircn  thtl 
1  di4  nel  Ihrow  ■»••  (embes,  doable)  ace  ibrea  tiai— 
folloviMft. 


[Act  IV. 


What  an  unaccountable  set  of  beings  iiavs 
we  got  amongst  t  This  little  bar-maid  though 
runs  in  my  bead  most  strangely,  and  drives 
out  the  absurdities  of  all  tbe  rest  of  the  fa* 
mily.  She's  mine,  she  must  be  mine,  or  Fm 
greatly  mistaken. 

Enter  Hastikgs. 

Hast.  Bless  me!  I  (juite  forgot  to  tell  faer 
that  I  intended  to  prepare  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden.   Mario w  here,  and  in  spirits  too ! 

Mar.  Give  me  joy,  George!  Crown  mc, 
shadow  me  with  laurels!  Well,  George,  alter 
ail,  we  modest  fellows  don't  want  for  success 
among  tbe  women. 

Htist.  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  what 
suciess  has  your  honour's  modesty  been  crowned 
vvith  now,  that  it  grows  so  iofolent  upon  us? 

M<ir.  Didn't  you  see  the  tempting,  brisk, 
lovely,  little  thing  that  runs  about  tbe  house 
with  a  bunch  of  keys  to  its  girdle? 

HasL  Well!  and  what  then? 

Mar.  She's  mine,  you  rogue  you.  6ucii 
fire,  such  motion,  such  eyes,  such  lips — but, 
egad!  she  would  not  let  me  kiss  them  though. 

HfiSL  But  are  you  so  sure,  so  very  sure 
of  her? 

Mar.  Why,  man,  she  talk'd  of  showing  vae 
her  work  above  stairs,  and  ■  Fm  to  improre 
the  pattern. 

H€ist.  But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about 
to  rob  a  woman  of  her  honour? 

Mar,  Pshaw!  pshaw!  We  al!  know  the 
honour  of  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn.  1  dooH 
intend,  to  rob  her,  take  my  word  for  it;  there's 
nothing  in  this  house  I  shan't  honestly  pay  for. 
Hast,  I  believe  tbe  girl  has  virtue. 
Mar,  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  tbe  last 
man  in  tbe  world  that  would  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt it. 

Hast  You  have  taken  care,  I  hope ,  of  the 
casket  I  sent  you  to  lock  up?  It's  in  safety? 

Mar,  Yes,  yes.  it's  safe  enough.  1  have 
taken  care  of  it.  But  how  could  you  think 
the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an  ion-door  a  place 
of  safety?  Ah,  numbskull!  I  have  taken  heller 
precautions  for  you  than  you  did  for  yourself 
I  have — 
Hast  What! 

Mar,  I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep 

for  you. 

Hast  To'  the  landlady ! 
Mar.  The  landlady. 
Hast  Xpu  did? 

Mar.  I  did.  She's  to  be  answerable  for  its 
forthcoming,  you  know. 

Hast  Yes,  she'll  bring  it  forth,  with  a  witness. 
Mar.  Wasn't  I  right?  I  believe  you'll  allow 
that  I  acted  prudently  upon  this  occasion. 
Hast  He  must  not  see  my  uneasiness. 

[Asi^. 

Mar.  You  seem  a  little  disconcerted  ibou^^ 
methinks.    Sure  nothing  has  happened? 

Heat  No,  nothing.  Never  was  in  ^holler 
spirits  in  all  my  life.  And  so  you  left  it  OTih 
the  landlady,  who,  no  doubt,  very  readily  un- 
dertook tbe  charge? 

Mar.  Rather  too  readily.  For  she  not  only 
kept  the  casket,  but,  through  her  great  pre- 
caution, was  going  to  keep  the  messenger  too. 
Ha!  ba!  ha! 

Hast  He!  he!  he!  TMl*^  ^htM^^- 
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Mar.  As  a  guinea  in  a  miter^s  purse. 

Hast  So  now  all  liopcs  of  fortune  are  at 
an  end,  and  we  must  set  od without  it  \_jiside] 
Well,  Charles,  111  lea?e  you  to  your  medha- 
tlons  on  the  pretty  bar-maid,  and,  he !  be !  he ! 
may  yoU  be  as  successful  for  yourself  as  you 
Lave  been  for  me.  f  JSxit, 

Mar.  Thank  ye,  George;  I  ask  no  jnore« 
Ha!  ba!  ba! 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  I  no  longer  know  my  own  bouse. 
it*s  turned  all  topsy-turvy.  His  serrauts  bave 
got  drunk  already.  FII  bear  it  no  longer;  and 
yet,  from  my  respect  for  bis  father,  FU  be 
calm.  lAside}  Mr.  Marlow,  your  servant.  Vm 
your  very  bumble  servant.        [Bowing  lotVi 

Mar.  S'lVi  your  bumble  servant. —  VVbaOs 
to  be  the  wonder  now?  [Aside, 

Hard.  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible, 
sir,  that  no  map  alive  ought  to  be  more  wel- 
come than  your  faiber^s  son,  sir.  I  bope  you 
think  so. 

Mar.  I  do  from  my  soul,  sir.  I  don^t  want 
much  entreaty.  I  generally  make  my  fatber^s 
son  welcome  wberever  be  goes. 

Hard.  1  believe  you  do,  Irom  my  soul,  sir, 
But  though  1  say  nothing  to  your  oVn  conducti 
that  of  your  servants  is  insuHerable.  Their 
manner  of  drinking  is  setting  a  very  bad  ex< 
ample  in  ibis  house,  1  assure  you. 

Mar.  I  protest,  my  very  good  sir,  thatS  no 
fault  of  mine.  if  they  dou^t  drink  as  they 
ought,  thev  are  to  blame:  1  ordered  them  not 
to  spare  tne  cellar;  I  did,  I  assure  you.  [To 
the  side  SceneX  Here^  let  one  of  my  servants 
come  up.  [To'Hard'\4  My  positive  directions 
were,  toat  as  I  did  not  drink  myself,  they 
should  make  up  for  my  deGciencies  below. 

Hard.  Then  they  had  your  orders  for  wbat 
tbev  do!   Fm  satisfied. 

ifar.  They  bad,  I  assure  you:  you 
hear  from  one  of  tbemselves* 

,  Enter  Servant ^  drunk. 

You,  Jeremy  1  Come  forward,  sirrah !  Wbil 
were  my  orders?  Were  you  not  told  to  drink 
iredy,  and  call  for  what  you  thought  fit,-  for 
the  good  of  Ibe  house  ? 

Hard.  I  begin  to  lose  my  patience.  [Asidet 

Jer.  Please  your  honour,  liberty  and  Fleet- 
street  for  ever,  though  Fm  but  a  servant,  Fm 
as  good  as  another  man;  FU  drink  for  no  man 
before  supper,  sir,  damme!  Good  liquor  will 
sit  upon  a  good  supper,  but  a  good  supper 
will  not  sit  upoa-^niccup — upon  my  con- 
science, sir. 

Mar,  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  is 
as  drunk  as  be  can  possibly  be«  I  don*t  know 
what  you'd  bave  more,  unless  you*d  bave  the 
poor  devil  soused  in  a  beer-barrel. 

Hard.  Zounds !  HeMI  drive  roe  distracted  if 
I  contain  myself  any  longer.  [Aside^  Mr. 
Marlow,  sir,  1  bave  submitted  to  your  inso- 
lence for  mbre  tban  four  bourSi  and  t  see  no 
likelihood  of  its  coming  to  an  end.  Fm  now 
resolved  to  be  master  bere,  sir,  and  I  desire 
tbat  you  and  your  drunken  pack  may  leave 
snj  bouse  directly. 

Mar.  Leave  your  bouse! — Sure  ^rou  )est, 
nay  good  friend  ?  Wbat,  when  Fi#  doing  wbat 
I  can  to  please  you? 


Hard.  1  tell  you,  sir,  you  don*t  please  me; 
so  I  desire  you  II  leave  niy  house. 

Mar,  Sure  you  cannot  be  serious.  At  this 
time  o^night,  and  such  a  night?  You  only 
mean  to  banter  me.  , 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  sir,  Fm  serious;  and  now 
tbat  my  passions  are  roused,  I  say  this  house 
is  mine,  sir;  this  house  is  mine,  and  I  com- 
mand you  to  leave  it  directly. 

Mar,  Ha!  hal  ba!  A  puddle  in  a  storm.  I 
shan't  stir  a  step,  i  assure  you.  [In  a  serious 
Tone'\  This  your  house,  fellow!. It's  my  house. 
This  is  my  bouse.  Mine,  while  I  choose  to 
stay.  What  right  have  you  to  bid  me  leave 
this  bouse,  sir?  1  never  met  v/ilh  such  impu- 
dence, curse  mc,  never  in  my  whole  life  before. 

Hard.  Nor  I,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did. 
To  come  to  my  house,  to  call  for  what  he 
likes,  to  turn  me  out  of  my  own  chair,  to  in- 
sult the  family,  to  order  his  servants  to  get 
drunk,  and  then  to  tell  me,  this  house  is  mine, 
sir.  By  all  that's  impudent  it  makes  me  laiugb. 
Ha!  ba!  ha!  Pray,  sir,  ("/?a/i/<fr//i^J  as  you 
take  the  bouse,  wbat  think  you  of  taking  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  ?  There's  a  pair  of  silver 
candlesticks,  and  tbere^s  a  firescreen,  and  a 
pair  of%eIlows,  perhaps  you  may  take  a  fancy 
to  them? 

Mar.  Bring  me  your  bill,  sir,  bring  mc  your 
bill,  and  let's  make  no  more  words  about  it. 

Hard.  There  are  a  set  of  prints  too.  Wbat 
think  you  of  the  Rake's  Progress  for  your 
own  apartment? 

.  Mar.  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say;  and  FlI 
leave  you  and  your  infernal  house  directly. 

Hard,  Then  there's  a  bright,  braten  warm- 
ing-pan, tbat  you  may  see  your  own  brazen 
face  in* 

Mar.  My  bill,  I  s  y. 

Hard,  1  had  forgot  the  great  chair,  for  your 
own  particular  slumbers,  after  a  hearty  meal. 

Mari  Zounds !  bring  m«  my  bill,  1  say,  and 
let's  bear  no  more  ont. 

Hard.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your 
father's  letter  to  nie,  1  was  taught  to  expect  a 
well-bred,  modest  man,  as  a  visitor  here,  but 
now  I  find  him  no  belter  than  a  coscomb  and 
a  bully;  but  be  will  be  down  bere  presently, 
and  shall  hear  more  of  it  ^ExiL 
Mar,  How's  this?  sure  I  have  not  mistaken 
tbe  house!  Every  thin^  looks  like  an  inn.  The 
servants  cry,  coming!  The  attendance  is  awk* 
ward;  the  bar-maid  too  to  attend  us.  But 
she's  bere,  and  will  further  inform  me.  Wbi- 
tber  so  fast,  child  ?  a  word  witb  you. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 
Miss  H,  Let  it  be  short  then;  Fm  in  a  barry. 
— I  believe  he  begins  to  find  out  his  mistake, 
but  it's  too  soon  quite  to  undeceive  him. 

[Aside. 

Mar.  Pray,  cbild,  answer  me  one  question. 
What  are  you,  and  wbat  may  your  ousiness 
in  this  bouse  be? 

MissH,  A  relation  of  tbe  family,  sir. 
Mar.  Wbat,  a  poor  relation? 
Miss  Hi  Yes,  sir.  A  poor  relation  appointed 
to  keep  the  ke^s,  and  to  see  that  the  guests 
want  nothing  in  my  power  to  give  tbem. 

Mar*  Tbat  is,  you  act  as  tbe  bar-maid  of 
tbis  inn. 

MissH.  Inn!  ^itWbr^fcliO^ldigbt 
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in  your  head  ?  One  of  the  best  families  in  the 
county  to  keep  an  inn.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  old  Mr. 
Hardcastle^s  house  an  inn! 

Afar,  Mr.  Hardcastle*s  house!  Is  this  house 
Mr.  Hardcastle*s  house,  child? 

Miss  H.  Ay,  sir,  whose  else  should  it  be? 

Mar.  So  tnen  alPs  out,  and  I  have  been 
damnably  imposed  on.  O,  confound  my  stupid 
heady  I  shall  be  laughed  at  over  the  whole 
town*  I  shall  be  stuck  up  in  caricatura  in  all 
the  print-shops.  The  Duliissirao  Maccaroni. 
To  mistake  this  house  of  all  others  for  an  inn, 
and  my  father*s  old  friend  for  an  innkeeper. 
What  a  swaggering  puppy  must  he  take  me 
for.  What  a  silly  puppy  do  I  And  myself. 
There  a^ain,  may  I  be  hang*d,  my  dear,  but 
I  mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid. 

Miss  H.  Dear  me!  dear  me!  Tm  sure  there's 
nothing  in  my  behaviour  te  put  me  upon  a 
level  with  one  of  that  stamp. 

Mar.  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing.  But  I 
was  in  for  a  list  of  blunders,  and  could  not 
help  making  you  a  subscriber.  My  stupidity 
aaw  every  thing  the  wrong  way.  I  mistook 
your  assiduity  for  assurance,  and  your  sim> 
plicity  for  allurement.  But  it's  ov^ — This 
house  I  no  more  show  my  face  in. 

Miss  H.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  done  nothing  to 
disoblige  you.  rm  sure  1  should  be  sorry  4o 
affront  any  gentleman  who  has  been  so  polite, 
and  said  so  many  civil  things  to  me.  I'm  sure 
I  should  be  sorry,  [Pretending  to  c/yj  if  he 
left  the  family  upon  my  account.  I'm  sure  I 
should  be  sorry  people  said  any  thing  amiss, 
since  I  have  no  fortune  but  my  character. 

Mar,  By  heaven,  she  weeps.  This  is  the 
first  mark  of  tenderness  I  ever  had  from  a 
modest  woman,  and  it  touches  me.  [Aside. 

Miss  H.  Tm  sure  my  family  is  as  good  as 
miss  Hardcastle*s,  and  though  I'm  poor,  that's 
no  great  misfortune  to  a  contented  mind,  and 
until  this  moment  I  never  thought  that  it  was 
bad  to  want  fortune. 

Mar.  And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity? 

Miss  H.  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance 
from  one,  that  if  I  ban  a  thousand  pounds  I 

would  give  it  all  to.  I  boy  takes  after  his  father,  poor 'Mr.  Lumpkio, 

Mar..  This  simplicity  bewitches  me,  so  that ! exactly.  The  jewels,  my  dear  Con,  sball  ^ 
if  I  stay  Tm  undone.    I  must  make  one  bold  yours  incontinently.    You  sball  have  tbeni. 


[Act  IV. 

be  locked  up,  or  sent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree's, 
which  is  ten  times  worse. 

Tony*  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are 
damn'd  bad  things.  But  what  can  I  do?  I 
have  got  you  a  pair  of  horses  that  will  fly  like 
Whistlejacket,  and  I'm  sure  you  can't  say  but 
I  have  courted  you  nicely  before  her  face. 
Here  she  comes;  we  must  court  a  bit  or  two 
more,  for  fear  she  should  suspect  us. 

\T)iey  retire,  and  seem  to  fondle. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hahdcastle. 
Mrs.  H.  W^ell,  I  was  greatly  fluttered,  to 
be  sure.  But  my  son  tells  me  it  .;was  all  a 
mistake  of  the  servants.  I  shan't  be  easy, 
however,  till  they  are  fairly  married,  and  then 
let  her  keep  her  own  fortune.  But  what  do 
I  see?  Fondling  together,  as  I  am  alive.  I 
never  saw  Tony  so  sprightly  before.  Ah !  have 
I  caught  you,  my  pretty  doves!  What,  bill- 
ing, exchanging  stolen  glances,  and  broken 
murmurs? 

Ton  J.  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grutnUe 
a  little  now  and  then,  to  be  sure.  But  there's 
no  love  lost  between  us. 

Mrs.  H.  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,  upon  the 
flame,  only  to  make  it  bum  brighter. 

Miss  N.  Cousin  Tony  promises  to  give  us 
more  of  bis  co^npany  at  home.  Indeed  he 
shan't  leave  us  any  more.  It  won't  leave  as, 
cousin  Tony,  will  it? 

Tony.  O!  it's  a  pretty  creature.  No,  Fd 
sooner  leave  my  horse  in  a  pound,  than  leave 
you  when  you  smile  upon  one  eo.  Your  laugh 
makes  you  so  becoming. 

Miss  N.  Agreeable  cousin !  who  cao  bdp 
admiring  that  natural  humour,  that  pleaaaoL 
broad,  red,  thoughtless— [/ViiS^/i^  his  Cheek} 
Ah!  it's  a  bold  tace^ 
Mrs*H.  Pretty  innocence! 
Tonjr.  I'm  sure  I  always  lov'd  cousin  Cob*s 
hazel  ejes,  and  her  pretty  long  fingers,  that 
she  twists  this  way  and  tnat  over  toe  harpoi- 
cholls,  like  a  paixel  of  bobbins. 

Mrs.H.  Ah,  he  would  charm  the  bird  from 
the  tree.    I  was  never  so  happy  before.  My 


effort)  and  leave  her.  [Aside\  Excuse  me,  my 
lovely  girl,  you  are  the  only  part  of  the  family 
I  leave  with  reluctance.  But  to  be  plain  with 
you,  the  difference  of  our  bifth,  fortune,  and 
education,  make  an  honourable  connexion  im- 
possible;  and  I  can  never  harbour  a  thought 
of  bringing  ruin  upon  one,  whose  only  fault 
was  being  too  lovely.  ^  [Exit, 

Miss  H.  I  never  knew  half  his  merit  till 
now.  He  shall  not  ffo,  if  I  have  power  or 
art  to  detain  him.  I'll  still  preserve  the  cha- 
racter in  which  I  stoop'd  to  conquer,  but  will 
undeceive  my  papa,  who  perhaps  may  laugh 
him  out  of  his  resolution.  [Exit, 

Enter  Tony  and  Miss  Nbvillb. 
'   Tonj  .  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the 
next  time ;  1  have  done  my  duly.  She  has  got 
the  jewels  again,  that's  a  sure  thing;  but  she 
believes  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants. 

Miss  N.  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  you  won't 
forsake  us  in  this  distress.  If  she  in  the  least 
suspects  that  I  am  going  off,  I  shall  certainly 


Isn't  he  a  sweet  boy,  my  dear?  You  shall  be 
married  to-morrow,  and  we'll  put  off  the  real 
of  his  education,  like  Dr.  Drowsy's  sermvifts, 
to  a  fitter  opportunity. 

Enter  Oiggort. 
Where's  the  squire?  I  have  got  a 
letter  for  your  worship. 

Ton  J.  Give  it  to  my  mamma.  She  reads 
all  my  letters  first. 

Digg,  I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  yov 
own  hdnds. 

Tonjr,  Who  does  it  come  from? 

Digg,  Your  whorship  mun*  ask  that  o*lW 
letter  lUelf 

Tonr,  I  could  wish  to  know,  though. 
\l\irning  ^e' Letter,  and  easing  om 

MtssN.  [Aside"]  Undone,  undone.  A 
to  him  from  Hastings.  1  know  the  hand, 
my  aunt  Bees  it,  we  are  ruifled  for  ever, 
keep  her  employed  a  little  if  I  can.  [TpMrm* 
Nardcefst/fj  But  1  barest  told  rou^  mtdaam^ 
of  my  cousin's  [^m^  ^^atsr^()^eow  t»  Mr« 
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Marlotr.  We  ao  Jaugfa'd  —  You  raust  know, 
madam  —  this  way  a  liule ,  for  be  must  not 
bear  us.  \_Thej'  confer. 

Ton y,  [SHU  gazimg\  A  damnM  cramp  piece 
of  penmansbip  as  ever  I  saw  m  my  file.  I 
can  read  your  print>band  very  well.  But  here 
there  are  such  handles,  and  shanks,  and  dashes, 
that  one  can  scarce  tell  the  head  from  the 
tail  To  AntltonY  Lumpkin,  Esq,  It\<i  very 
odd,  I  can  read  the  outside  of  my  letters, 
where  my  own  name  is,  well  enough.  But 
when  I  come  to  open  it,  it  is  all — buz.  That*s 
bard,  very  hard:  for  the  inside  of  the  letter  is 
always  tHe  cream  of  the  correspondence'. 

Mrs.  H,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Very  well,  very  well. 
And  so  my  son  was  too  hard  for  the  philo* 
sopher. 

M.is9  N.  Yes ,  madam ;  but  you  must  hear 
the  rest,  madam.  A  little  more  this  way,  or 
be  may  hear  us.  You^Jl  hear  bow  he  puzxied 
him  again. 

Afrs,  If.  He  seems  strangely  puzzled  now 
himself)  methinks. 

Tonjr.  [sail  gazing]  A  damn*d  up  and 
down  hand,  as  if  it  was  dis^ised  in  liquor. 

i Reading]  Dear  sir.  Ay,  that's  that.  Then 
lere^s  an  M,  and  a  T,  and  an  S,  but  whether 
the  next  be  an  iszard  ^)  or  an  B,  confound 
me,  I  cannot  tell. 

Mrs.H.  What's  that,  my  dear?  Can  I  give 
you  any  assistance? 

Miss  N.  Pray,  aunt,  let  roe  read  it.  Nobody 
reads  a  cramp  hand  better  than  I.  [Ttviiching 
the  Letter  from  her]  Do  you  know  who  it 
is  from? 

Tony.  Can*t  tell,  except  from  Dick  Ginger, 
the  feeder. 

Miss  N.  Ay,  so  it  is.  [Pretending  to  read] 
Dear  squire,  hoping  that  youVe  in  health,  as 
I  am  at  this  present.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
Shake-bag  dub  has  cut  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Goose-greeif  quite  out  of  feather.  The  odds 
— am  —  old  battle  —  um — long  fighting — um — 
here,  here,  it's  all  about  cocks,  and  fighting; 
it's  of  no  consequence,  here,  put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

r  Thrusting  the  crumpled  letter  upon  him. 

Tony.  But  I  tell  yoq,  miss,  it's  of  all  the 
consequence  in  the  world.  1  would  not  lose 
tbe  rest  of  it  for  a  guinea.  Here,  mother,  do 
you  make  it  out.    Of  no  consequence 


[Giving  Mrs.  Hardcastle  the  Letter, 
frs.  H.  How's  this?  [Reads, 
Dear  Stfuire, — Fm  notv  awaiting  for  Miss 


Neville,  ppith  a  post  chaise  and  pair,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden;  but  I  find  my  horses 
yet  unable  to  perform  the  journey.  I  expect 
yotiU  assist  us  ivith  a  pair  of  fresh  horses, 
as  you  promised.  Dispatch  is  necessary, 
its  the  hag  (ay,  the  hag),  your  mother,  will 
oOiervQise  suspect  us.  Yours,  Hastings. 
Grant  me  patience.  I  shall  run  distracted. 
My  rage  chokes  me. 

Miss  N.  I  hope,  madam,  you'll  suspend  your 
resentment  for  a  few  moments,  and  not  im- 
pute to  me  any  impertinence,  or  sinister  design 
that  belongs  to  another. 

Mrs,  H.  iCourteseyingcery  lo(v]  Fine  spoken, 
madam,  you  are  most  miraculously  polite  and 
enraging,  and  quite  tbe  very  pink  of  courtesy 
and  circumspection,  madam.  [Changing  her 
Tone\  And  you,  you  great  ill-fasbioned  oaf^ 

i)  An  M  tvvH,  t. 


vnth  scarce  sense  enough  to  keep  your  month 
shut,  were  you  too  joined  against  me?  But 
I'll  defeat  all  your  plots  in  a  moment.  As  for 
you,  madam,  since  you  have  got  a  pair  of 
fresh  horses  ready,  it  would  be  cruel  to  dis- 
appoint them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead  of 
running  away  with  your  spark,  prepare,  this 
very  moment,  to  run  off  with  me.  Your  old 
aunt  Pedigree  will  keep  you  secure,  I'll  war- 
rant me.  lou  too,  sir,  may  mount  your  horse, 
and  guard  us  upon  the  way.  Here.  Thomas, 
Roger,  Diggory;  I'll  show  you,  that  I  wish 
you  better  than  you  do  yourselves.  [£xit. 

Miss  N.  So  now  I'm  completely  ruined. 

Tony.  Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  N.  What  better  could  be  expected 
from  being  connected  with  such  a  stupid  fool, 
and  after  all  the  nods  and  signs  1  made  him  r 

Tony.  By  tbe  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own 
cleverness,  and  not  my  stupidity,  that  did  your 
business.  You  were  so  nice  and  so  busy  with 
your  Shake-bags  and  Goose-greens,  that  I 
thought  you  could  never  be  making  believe. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  So,  sir,  I  find  by  my  servaitit,  that 
you  have  shown  my  letter,  and  hetray'd  us. 
Was  this  well  done,  young  gentleman  r 

Tony.  Here's  anotber.  Ask  miss  there  who 
betray  d  you.  £cod,  it  was  her  doing,  not  mine. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar.  So,  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among 
you.  Rendered  contemptible,  driven  into  ill- 
manners,  despised,  insulted,  laugh'd  at. 

Tony.  Here's  another.  We  shall  have  old 
Bedlam  broke  loose  presently. 

MissN.  And  there,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  all  owe  every  obligation. 

Mar,  What  can  I  say  to  bim,  a  mere  booby, 
an  idiot,  whose  ignorance  and  age  are  a 
protection. 

Hast,  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would 
but  disgrace  correction. 

MissN,  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice  enough 
to  make  himself  merry  with  our  embarrassments. 

Hctst  An  insensible  cub. 

Mar.  Replete  with  tricks  and  mischief. 

Tonr.  Baw!  damme,  but  I'll  fight  you  both, 

le  after  the  other — with  baskets. 

Mar.  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment. 
But  your  conduct,  Mr.  Hastings,  requires  an 
explanation.  You  knew  of  my  mistakes,  yet 
would  not  undeceive  me. 

Hast,  Tortured  as  I  am  with  my  own  dis- 
appointments, is  this  a  time  for  explanations? 
It  is  not  friendly,  Mr.  Marlow. 

Mar,  But,  sir — 

Miss  N.  Mr.  Marlow,  wc  never  kept  on 
your  mistake,  till  it  was  too  late  to  undeceive 
you.   Be  pacified. 

Enter  Servant, 
Serv.  yiy  mistress  desires  you'll  get  ready 
immediately,  madam.  Tlie  horses  are  putting 
to.  Your  hat  and  things  are  in  the  next  room. 
We  are  to  go  thirty  miles  before  morning. 

[Extt. 

Miss  N.  I  come.  O ,  Mr.  Marlow  I  if  you 
knew  what  a  scene  of  constraint  and  ill  nature 


lies  before  me,  I'm  sure  it 


resentment  into 
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Mrs.H.  \rriihiiii]  Miss  Neville.  ConsUnce; 
why,  Constance,  1  say. 

miss  iV.  Tm  coming.  Well,  constancy.  Re- 
member, constancy  is  the  word.  [ExiL 

HasL  My  heart,  bow  can  1  support  this? 
To  be  so  near  happiness,  and  such  happiness! 

Mar,  [To  Tony\  You  see  now,  young  gen- 
tleman, tne  eflects  of  your  folly.  What  might 
be  amusement  to  you,  is  here  disappointment, 
and  even  distress. 

Ton  J,  [From  a  RevericK  £cod,  1  have  hit 
it.  I^s  here.  Your  hands,  ^ours  and  yours, 
my  poor  Sulky.  Meet  me  two  hours  hence 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden;  and  ifyou^on*! 
find  Tony  Lumpkin  a  more  good  naturM  fel- 
low than  you  thought  for,  1 1 1  give  you  leave 
to  take  my  best  horse,  and  Bet  Bouncer  into 
the  bargain.    Come  along.  [ExeunL 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L — An  '  old-fathioned  House, 
Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow  and  Hardcastlb. 

Hard.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  The  peremptory  tone 
in  which  he  sent  forth  his  sublime  commands. 

Sir  C.  And  the  reserve  with  which  I  sup- 
pose he  treated  all  your  advances. 

Hard.  And  yet  he  might  have  seen  some- 
thing in  me  above  a  common  innkeeper,  too. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  Dick,  but  he  mistook  you  for 
an  uncommon  innkeeper,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hard.  Well,  l*m  in  too  good  spirits  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  joy.  ics,  my  dear 
friend,  this  union  of  our  families  will  make  our 
personal  friendships  hereditary;  and  though 
my  daughter's  fortune  is  but  small — 

SirC.  Why,  Dick,  will  you  talk  of  fortune 
to  me?  My  son  is  possessed  of  more  than  a 
competence  already,  and  can  want  nothing 
but  a  good  and  virtuous  girl  to  share  his  hap- 
piness, aud  increase  it.  Itlhey  like  each  other, 
as  you  say  they  do — 

Hard.  If,  man.  I  tell  you  they  do  like  each 
other.    My  daughter  as  good  as  told  me  so. 

Sir  €.  But  girls  are  apt  to  flatter  them- 
selves, you  know. 

Hard.  I  saw  him  grasp  her  hand  in  the 
warmest  manner  myself;  and  here  he  comes 
to  put  you  out  of  your  ifs,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar,  I  come,  sir,  once  more,  to  ask  pardon 
for*  vny  strange  conduct  I  can  scarce  reflect 
on  my  insolence  without  confusion. 

Hard.  Tut,  boy,  a  trifle.  You  take  it  too 
grfevely.  An  hour  or  two's  laughing  with  my 
daughter  will  set  all  to  rights  again.  —  She'll 
never  like  you  the  worse  lov  it. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her 
approbation. 

Hewd,  Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mrf 
Marlow;  if^l  am  not  deceived,  you  have  some- 
thing more  than  approbation  thereabouts.  You 
take  me. 

Mar.  Really,  sir,  I  have  not  that  happiness. 
Hard,  Come^  boy,  Fm  an  old  fellow,  and 
know  what's  what,  as  well  as  you  that  are 
younger.   I  know  what  has  passed  between 
you;  bnt  mum. 

Mar»  Sure,  sir,  notbinff  has  passed  between 
US  but  the  roost  profound  respect  on  my  side, 
and  the  most  dutant  reserve  on  ber^s.  You 


that  my  impodence  has  bra 
passed  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Hard.  Impudence.    No,  I  don't  say  tkat- 
Not  quite. impudence.^ Girls  like  to  be  playn 
with,  and  rumpled  too  sometimes.   But  sIm 
has  told  no  tales,  1  assure  you. 
Mar.  May  I  die,  sir,  if  1  ever — 
Htwd.  I  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  you;  aik 
as  I'm  sure  you  like  her. — 
Mar,  Dear  sir,  I  protest,  sir — 
Hard.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  shouU  sol 
be  joined  as  fast  as  the  parson  can  tie  you. 

Mar.  But  why  won't  you  hear  me?  Bvsl 
that's  just  and  true,  1  neyer  gave  miss  tfard- 
castle  the  slightest  mark  of  my  attackmeil, 
or  even  the  most  distant  hint  to  suspect  m 
of  affection.  We  had  but  «me  interview,  ad 
that  was  formal,  modest,  and  uninteresting. 

Hard.  This  fellow's  formal,  modest  in- 
pudencc  is  beyond  bearing.  \AtUe. 

Sir  C.  And  you  never  grasp'd  her  band,  or 
made  any  protestations? 

Mar.  As  heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  don 
in  obedience  to  your  commands.  1  saw 
lady  without  emotion,  and  parted  without  re- 
luctance. I  hope  you'll  eiact  no  further  proofs 
of  my  duty ,  nor  prevent  me  from  leaving  i 
house  in  which  1  sufler  so  many  morlificalioai. 

Sir  C,  I'm  astonish'd  at  the  air  of  sinccritT 
with  which  be  parted. 

Hard.  And  Tm  astonish'd  at  the  ddikoflp 
intrepidity  of  his  assurance. 

Sir  C.  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  kooocr 
upon  his  truth. 

Hard,  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  1  woutt 
stake  my  happiness  upon  her  veracity. 

Enter  Mjss  Harocastli. 
Kate,  come  hither,  child.  Answer  me  sincere^t 
and  without  reserve;  has  Mr.  Marlow  aadf 
you  any  professions  of  love  and  affectioi?^ 

Miss  H.  The  question  is  very  abropli  lir: 
but  since  you  require  unreserved  sincciity, 
I  think  he  has. 

Hard.  \To  Sir  6'.J  You  see. 

Sii'  C,  And  pray,  madam,  have  too  sad 
son  had  more  than  one  interview? 

MissH,  Yes,  sir,  several. 

Hard.  [To  Sir  C]  You  see. 

Sir  C,  But  did  be  profess  any  attacbnenir 

MissH  A  lasting  one. 

Sir  C.  Did  he  talk  of  love? 

MissH.  Much,  sir. 

SirC.  Amating!  and  aH  this  fornally? 

MissH.  Formally. 

Hard  Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  yoo « 
satisfied.  , 

SirC.  And  how  did  he  behave,  msdiair 

Miss  H  As  most  professed  adniirm  »• 
Said  some  ciTil  things  of  my  face,  lalW 
of  his  want  of  merit,  and  the  P^^'^^t 
mine :  mentioned  his  heart,  gave  a  short  lofw 
speech,  and  ended  with  pretended  "P*!"J  . 

Sir  C.  Now  I'm  perfectly  convinced, 
I  know  his  conversation  among  women  *•  ^ 
modest  and  submissive.  This  forward^  c»lw?» 
ranting  manner  by  no  means  descnbtf 
and  I'm  confident  he  never  sat  for  the  |NC1«^ 

Miss  H  Then  what,  sir,  if  I  fH*  ?tf 
vince  you  to  your  face  of  my  -i 
you  and  myD^^b\LMU&^l!b^^^'^ 
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ptace  yourselves  behind  that  screen,  you  shall 
near  him  declare  his  passion  to  me  in  person. 

Sir  C.  Asreed.  And  if  I  find  him  what  you 
describe,  all  my  happiness  in  him  must  have 
an  end.  [Exi'L 

Miss  H»  And  if  you  ttonH  find  him  what  1 
describe — 1  fear  my  happiness  must  never  have 
a  beginning.  [ExeunL 

ScithE,  IL-^The  Back  of  Uie  Garden. 

Enter  Hastings. 
HasL  What  an  idiot  am  I ,  *  to  wait  hei*e 
for  a  fellow,  who  probably  takes  delight  in 
mortifying  me.  He  never  intended  to  be  punc- 
tual, and  ril  wait  no  longer.  What  do  i  see? 
It  is  he,  and  perhaps  with  news  of  my  Con- 
stance. 

Enter  Totvy,  booted  and  spattered. 
My  honest  squire!  I  now  find  you  a  man  of 
your  word.  This  looks  like  friendship. 

Tonjr.  Ay,  Tm  your  friend,  and  the  best 
friend  you  have  in  the  world,  if  you  knew 
but  all.  This  riding  by  night,  by-lhe-by,  is 
cursedly  tiresome.  It  has  shook  me  worse 
than  the  basket  of  a  stage  coach. 

Host  But  bow?  Where  did  you  leave  your 
fellow  travellers?  Are  they  in  safety?  Are 
they  housed? 
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1  say.  AHer  we  take  a  knock  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  we  shake  bands  and  be  friends. 
But  if  you  had  run  me  through  the  guts,  then 
I  should  be  dead,  and  you  might  go  shake 
bands  with  the  hangman. 

Hast,  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  must  hasten 
to  relieve  miss  Neville!  if  you  keep  the  old 
lady  employed,  I  promise  to  take  care  of  the 
young  orte.  [Exit. 

Ton  J.  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes. 
Vanish !  She^s^  got  into  the  pond,  and  is  draggled 
up  to  the  waist  like  a  mermaid. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 
Mrs^H,  Oh,  Tony,  Tm  kitfd!  Shook!  Bat- 
tered to  death!  I  shall  never  survive  jt.  That 
last  jolt  that  laid  us  against  the  quickset-hedge 
has  done  my  business. 

Tony,  Alack,  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own 
fault.  You  would  be  for  running  away  by 
night,  without  knowing  one  inch  of  the  way. 

Mrs.  H,  I  wish  wc  were  at  home  again, 
I  never  met  so  many  accidents  in  so  short  a 
journey.  DrenchM  m*the  mud,  overturned  in 
a  ditch,  stuck  fast  in  a  slough,  jolted  to  a  jelly, 
and  at  last  to  lose  our  way.  W^hereabouts 
do  you  think  we  are,  Tonyr  - 

Tony,  By  my  guess  we  should  be  upon 
Crackskuli-common,  about  forty  miles  from 
home. 

Mrs.H.  O  lud!  O  lud!  the  most  notorious 


£onj\  Five  and  twenty  miles  in  two  hours 
and  a  half,  is  no  such  bad  driving.  The  poor' 

beasts  have  smoked  for  it.  Rabbit  me,  but  Tdj  spot  in  all  the  country*    We  only  want  a 
rather  ride  forty  miles  after  a  fox,  than  ten.  robbery  to  make  a  complete  night  on*t. 
with  such  varment  |    Tonjr.  Don't  be  afraid ,  mamma  j  don't  be 

HasU  W^ell,  but  where  have  you  leA  the  afraid.  Two  of  the  five  that  kept  here  are 
ladies?  I  die  with  impatience.  ihangi  *       *  ' 

Tonj,   LeA  them!   Why,  where  should  1  Don^l 
leave  them,  but  where  1  found  them?  | behind  us?   No;  its  only 

Hast  This  is  a  riddle.  {afraid. 

Tony.  Riddle  me  this,  then.    Vyhat^l  that:    Mrs.  H.  The  fright  will  certainly  kill  me. 


-aid.  two  ot  toe  five  that  kept  here  are 
nged,  and  the  other  three  may  not  find  us. 
>n  I  be  afraid.  Is  that  a  man  that's  walloping 
bind  us?   No;  its  only  a  tree.    Don't  be 


goes  round  the  house,  and  round  the  house, 
and  never  touches  the  house? 
HasL  I'm  still  astray. 

Tony.  Why,  that's  it,  mon.  I  have  led 
them  astray.  By  jin^o,  there*s  not  a  pond  or 
slough  within  five  miles  of  the  place,  but  they 
can  tell  the  taste  of. 

Hast.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  understand;  you  took 
tbem  in  a  round,  while  they  supposed  them- 
selves going  forward.  And  so  you  have  at 
last  brought  them  bome  again. 

Tony.  You  shall  hear.  I  first  took  them 
down  Featber-bed-lane ,  where  we  stuck  fast 
in  the  .mud.  I  then  rattled  them  crack  over 
tbe  stones  of  Up-and-down-hill — I  then  intro- 
duced tbem  to  the  gibbet  on  Heavy-tree-beath, 
—  and  from  that,  with  a  circumbendibus,  I 
feirly  lodg'd  tbem  in  the  horsepond  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden. 

HasL  But  no  accident,  I  hope. 

Tony.  No,  no.  Onljr  mother  is  confound- 
edly frightened.  She  thinks  herself  forty  miles 
off.  Sbe's  sick  of  the  journey,  and  the  cattle 
can  scarce  crawl.  So  ii»your  own  horses  be 
ready,  you  may  whip  off  with  cousin,  and  I'll 
be  biound  that  no  soul  here  can  budge  a  foot 
to  follow  you. 

Host.  My  dear  friend,  how  can  1  be  grateful? 

Tony.  Ay,  now  it's  dear  friend,  noble  squire. 
Just  now,  it  was  all  idiot,  cub,  and  run  me 
through  the  guts.  Damn  your  way  of  fighting, 

i)  Termin. 


Tony.  Do  you  see  an^  thing  like  a  black 
bat  moving  behind  the  thicket? 
Mrs.H.  O  death! 

Tony.  No,  it's  only  a  cow.  Don't  be  afraid, 
mamma!  don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs.  H,  As  I'm  alive,  Tony,  I  see  a  man 
cortiing  towards  us.  Ah!  I'm  sure  on't.  If  he 
perceives  us,  we  are  undone. 

'Tony.  Father-in-law,  by  all  that's  unluckj^, 
come  to  take  one  of  his  night  walks.  [Aside\ 
Ah,  its  a  highwayman  wifh  pistols  as  long  as 
my  arm.    A  damn'd  ill-looking  fellow. 

Mrs.  H.  Good  heaven  defend  us !  be  ap^ 
proaches. 

Tony.  Do  you  hide  yourself  id  that  thicket, 
and  leave  me  to  manage  him.  If  there  be  any 
danger  I'll  cough  and  cry  hem.  When  I 
cough  be  sure  to  keep  close. 

[Mrs.  H.  hides  behind  a  Tree 
in  Uie  back  Scene. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 
Hard.  I'm  mistaken,  or  I  heard  voices  of 

feople  in  want  of  help.  O,  Tony,  is  that  you. 
did  not  expect  you  so  soon  back.  Are  your 
mother  and  ner  charge  in  safety? 

Tony.  Very  safe,  sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedi- 
gree's. Hem. 

Mrs.H.  [From  behind]  Ah,  death!  I  find 
there's  danger. 

Hard.  Yoriy  miles  in  three  hours;  sure, 
that's  too  much. 
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Tony*  Stout  horses  and  wiliing  minds  make 
«liort  journeys,  as  they  say.  Hem. 

Mrs,  H.  [From  behind'}  Sure,  he'll  do  the 
dear  boy  no  harm. 

Hard,  But  I  heard  a  voice  here;  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  from  whence  it  came? 

Tonj.  It  was  I,  sir,  talking  to  myself,  sir. 
I  was  saying  that  forty  miles  in  three  hours 
was  very  good  going.  Hem.  As  to  be  sure 
it 'was.  Hem.  I  have  got  a  sort  of  cold  by 
being  out  in  the  air.  Well  go  in,  if 
please.  Hem. 

Hard,  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself,  you 
did  not  answer  yourself.  I  am  certain  I  heard 
two  voices,  ana  am  resolved  \Raising  his 
Voice}  lo  find  the  other  out. 

Mrs,  H,  [Running  forward  from  behind} 
O  lud,  he'll  murder  my  poor  hoy,  my  darling. 
Here,  good  gentleman,  whet  your  rage  upon 
me.  Take  my  money,  my  life,  but  spare  that 
young  genlleman,  spare  my  child,  if  you  have 
any  mercy. 

Hard.  My  wife!  as  I  am  a  Christian.  From 
whence  can  she  come,  ^or  what  does  she  mean ! 

Mrs.  H.  [Kneeling]  Take  compassion  on 
us,  good  Mr.  Highwayman.  Take  our  money, 
our  watches,  all  we  have,  but  spare  our  lives. 
We  will  never  bring  you  to  justice,  indeed 
we  won't,  good  Mr.  Highwayman. 

Hard.  I  believe  the  woman's  out  of  her 
senses.  What,  Dorothy,  don't  you  know  me? 

Mrs.  H.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  as  I'm  alive!  My 
fears  blinded  me.  But  who,  my  dear,  could 
have  expected  to  meet  you  here,  in  this  fright- 
ful place,  so  far  from  home? — What  has 
brought  you  to  follow  us? 

Hard.  jSure,  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost 
your  wits.  So  far  from  home,  when  you  are 
withijs  forty  yards  of  your  own  door.  [To 
Tony}  This  is  one  of  your  old  tricks,  you 
graceless  rogue  you.  [jTo  Mrs.  H.}  Don't 
you  know  the  gate  and  the  mulberry-tree; 
and  don't  you  remember  the  borsepond,  my 
dear? 

Mrs,  H.'  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  horse- 
pond  as  lone^  as  I  live;  1  have  caught  my  death 
m  it  [To  lonjr}  And  is  it  to  you,  you  grace- 
less varlct,  I  owe  all  this.  fU  teach  you  to 
abuse  your  mother,  I  will. 

.Tony.  Ecod,  mother,  all  the  parish  says  you 
have  spoiled  mc,  and  so  you  may  take  the 
fruits  on't. 

Mrs.H.  ril  spoil  you,  1  will. 

[Beats  him  off  the  Stage, 

Hard.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  [Exit, 


Scene  HI.— ^  Parlour, 
Enter  SiK  Charles  Mahlow  and  Miss  Hard- 
castle. 

Sir  C.  What  a  situation  am  I  in !  If  what 
you  say  appears,  I  shall  then  find  a  guilty  son. 
If  what  he  says  be  true,  I  shall  then  lose  one 
that,  of  all  others,  I  most  wished  for  a  daughter. 

Miss  H.  I  am  profid  of  your  approbation, 
and  to  show  I  merit  it,  if  you  place  your- 
selves as  I  directed,  you  shall  liear  his  explicit 
declaration.    But  he  comes. 

Sir  C.  I'll  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to 
the  appointment  £Exit. 

Enter  Marlow. 
Mart  Tbougfa  prepared  for  setting  out,  I 


come  once  more  to  take  leave;  nor  did  1,  till 
this  moment,  know  the  pain  I  feel  in  the 
separation. 

Miss  H.  [In  her  ovpn  natural  Miinner'] 
I  believe  these  sufferings  cannot  be  very  great, 
sir,  which  you  can  so  easily  remove.  A  day 
or  two  4onger,  perhaps,  might  lessen  your 
uneasiness,  by  showing  the  little  value  of  what 
you  now  think  proper  to  regret 

Mar.  This  girl  every  moment  improves  upon 
me.  [Aside']  It  must  not  be,  madam.  I  kave 
already  trifled  too  long  with  my  heart,  and 
nothing  can  restore  me  to  myself,  but  this 
painful  effort  of  resolution. 

Miss  H.  Then  go,  sir.  I'll  urge  notliing 
more  to  detain  you.  Thouffh'  my  family  be 
as  good  as  her's  you  came  down  to  visit,  aad 
my  education  I  hope  not  inferior,  what  are 
these  advantages  without  equal  affluence?  1 
must  remain  contented  with  the  slight  appro- 
bation of  imputed  merit;  I  must  have  only 
the  mockery  of  your  addresses,  while  aU  your 
serious  aims  are  fis'd  on  foilune. 

Enter  Hardgastle  and  Sir  Charles  Marlow 
from  beliind. 
Mar.  By  heavens,  madam,  fortune  was  ever 
my  smallest  consideration.  Your  beauty  at  first 
caught  my  eye;  for  who  could  see  that  widi- 
out  emotion.  But  every  moment  that  1  coo- 
verse  with  ynu,  steals  in  some  new  ^race, 
heightens  the  picture,  and  gives  it  stronger 
expression.  What  at  first  seemed  rustic  plain- 
ness, now  appears  refined  simplicity.  What 
seemed  forward  assurarce,  now  strikes  tne  as 
the  result  of  courageous  innocence,  and  con> 
scions  virtue.  I  am  now  determined  to  stay, 
madam,  and  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
my  father's  discernment,  when  he  sees  yoa, 
to  doubt  his  approbation. 

Miss  H.  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you'll  desist 
As  our  acquaintance  began,  so  let  it  end,  in 
indiffer^ce.  I  might  have  given  an  hour  or 
two  to  levity,  but  seriously,  Mr.  Marlow,  do 
you  think  I  could  ever  submit  to  a  conne^on 
where  I  must  appear  mercenary,  and  joo 
imprudent?  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  calch 
at  the  confident  addresses  of  a  secure  admirer? 

Mar.  [Kneeling]  Docs  this  look  like  se- 
curity? Does  this  look  like  confidence?  No, 
madam,  every  moment  that  shows  me  yoar 
merit,  only  serves  to  increase  my  dilHdoice 
and  confusion.    Here  let  me  continue — 

Sir  C.  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  [Coming 
forpoard]  Charles,  Charles,  how  hast  thoa 
deceived  me.  Is  this  your  indifference,  yonr 
uninteresting  conversation  ? 

Hard.  Your  cold  contempt;  your  formal 
interview?  What  have  yoa  to  say  now? 

Mar.  That  I'm  all  amasement!  What  can 
it  mean? 

Hard.  It  means  that  yo«  can  say  and  onsaj 
things  at  pleasure.  That  you  can  address  a 
lady  in  pnvate,  and  deny  it  in  public;  that 
you  have  one  story  for  us,  and  another  for 
my  daughter. 
Mar.  Daughter! — ^this  lady  yonr  daogfater? 
Hard.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  daughter,  ray  Kale. 
Whose  else  should  she  be? 
Mar.  Oh,  the  devil. 

Miss  H.  Yes,  sir,  that  very  idntical,  lal^ 
squinting  lady  }W'^<^^i^&t^l^to  take  wmm 
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fop  lCourtesjr£ng2  She  that  you  addressed 
x^/be  mild,  modesty  sentimental  man  of  gra- 
vity, and  the  bold,  forward,  agreeable  Battle 
of  the  ladies'  club,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mar.  Zounds!  there's  no  bearing  this. 

Miss  H,  lo  which  of  your  characters,  sir, 
iriil  you  gire  us  leave  to  address  you  ?  As 
tite  faltering  gentleman,  with  loolcs  on  the 
erouod,  that  speaks  just  to  be  heard,  and  hates 
Hypocrisy;  or  the  loud,  confident  creature, 
Ibat  keens  it  up  with  Mrs.  Mantrap,  and  old 
Mrs,  Biddy  Buckskin,  till  three  in  the  morning, 
ka!  ba!  ha! 

,  Mar.  O,  curse  on  my  noisy  head  I  I  never 
attempted  to  he  impudent  yet,  that  I  was  not 
taken  down.   1  must  be  cone. 

Hard,  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  but  you 
ikall  not  1  see  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  I 
am  rejoiced  to  find  it.  You  shall  not,  sir,  I 
tell  you.  I  know  she'll  forgive  you.  Won't 
you  forgive  him,  Kate?  We'll  all  forgive  you. 
Take  courage,  man. 

\Thejr  retire,  she  tormentitig  him, 
to  the  back  Scene, 

Enter  Mas.  Hardcastlb  and  Tony. 
Mrs.H.  So,  so,  they're  gone*  off.  Let  them 
go,  1  care  not. 
Hard,  Who's  gone? 

Mrs.  My  dutiful  niece  and  her  gentle 
man,  Mr.  Hastings,  from  town ;  he  who  came 
down  with  our  modest  visitor  here. 

Sir  C,  Who,  my  honest  George  Hastings. 
A«  worthy  a  fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could 
ool  have  made  a  more  prudent  dioice. 

Hard.  Then  by  the  hand  of  my  body,  I'm 
proud  of  the  connexion. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

S^t.H.  What,  returned  so  soon,  I  begin 
Bot  to  like  it.  [Aside. 

Host  \To  Hardcastle^  For  my  late  at- 
tempt to  fly  off  with  your  niece,  let  %y  pre- 
«Dl  confusion  be  my  punishment.  VVe  arc 
now  come  back ,  to  appeal  from  your  justice 
to  your  humanity.  By  her  father  s  consent  I 
nnt  paid  her  my  addresses,  and  our  passions 
were  first  founded  in  duty. 

MissN.  Since  his  death,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  stoop  to  dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression. 
In  an  hour  of  levity,  I  was  ready  even  to 


g've  up  my  fortune  to  secure  my  choice, 
ut  Vm  now  recovered  from  the  delusion, 
aud  hope  from  your  tenderness  what  is  de- 
nied me  from  a  nearer  connexion. 

Hard,  Be  it  what  it  will.  I'm  glad  they  are 
come  hack  to  reclaim  their  due.  Come  hither, 
Tony,  boy.  Do  you  refuse  this  lady's 
hand  whom  I  now  ofler  you? 

Tony,  What  signifies  my  refusing?  You 
know  I  can't  refuse  her  till  I'm  of  age,  father. 

Hard,  While  I  thought  concealing  your 
age,  boy,  was  likely  to  conduce  to  your  im- 
provementj  I  concurred  with  your  mother's 
desire  to  keep  it  secret.  But  since  I  find  she 
turns  it  to  a  wrong  use,  I  must  now  declare 
you  have  been  of  age  these  three  months. 
Ton  J.  Of  age!  Am  I  of  age,  father? 
Hard,  Above  three  months. 
Tony.  Then  youll  sec  the  first  use  Til 
make  of  my  liberty.  \Taking  Miss  Nei>ille^s 
Hand~\  Witness  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  I,  Anthony  Lumpkin,  esctuire,  ot  Blank- 
place,  refuse  you,  Constantia  P^eville,  spinster, 
of  no  place  at  ail,  for  my  true  and  lawiul 
wife.  SoConstantia  Neville  may  marry  whom 
she  pleases,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  bis  own 
man  again. 

Sir  C  O  brave  squire ! 
HdsL  My  worthy  friend! 
Mrs.H  My  unduiiful  oOspring! 
Mar,  Joy,  my  dear  George,  I  give  you 
joy  sincerely.    And  could  I  prevail  *upon  my 
little  tyrant  here  to  be  less  arbitrary,  I  should 
he  the  happiest  man  alive,  if  you  would  re- 
turn me  the  favour. 

Hast,  [To  Miss  Hardcastle"]  Come,  ma- 
dam, you  are  now  driven  to  the  very  last 
scene  uf  all  your  contrivances.  I  know  you 
like  him,  I'm  sure  he  loves  you,  and  you  must 
and  shall  have  him. 

Hard,  [Joining  their  Handsl  And  I  say 
so  too.  And  Mr.  Marlow,  if  she  makes  as 
;ood  a  wife  as  she  has  a  daughter,  I  don't 
elieve  you'll  ever  repent  your  bargain.  So 
now  to  supper.  To-morrow  we  shall  gather 
all  the  poor  of  the  parish  about  us,  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  night  shall  be  crowned  with 
a  merry  morning;  so,  boy,  take  her:  and  as 
you  have  been  mistaken  in  the  mistress,  my 
wish  is,  that  you  may  never  be  mistaken  in 
the  wife. 


BENJAMIN  JONSON, 

«tV^  ^  "^'^  concldsrabla  dranalic  pnoto  of  the  MT«n(«ent1i  century,  whether  we  coniider  the  number  or  the  neril 
.  tfM  r'^f^^^'*^  »»*  »574,  end  wm  edtieated  el  the  puhitc  ecbool  there,  un^er  the 

fefo  descended  frem  a  ScoU  family;  and  hit  father,  who  loat  hla  ealale  under  Queen  Mary,  dving 

to  ■»  v**"^  »««'her  marrying  a  bricklayer  for  her  arcond  huiband,    Ben  waa  laken  from  iqKooI 

Ma*'  i  "^  father-in-lawB  trade.  Not  being  captivated  with  thia  employment,  he  winl  into  the  Low  Countriea* 
(iq,^"!"*8ui>li«d  himaelf  in  a  military  capacity.  On  hia  return  lo  England  he  entfred  himself  at  Si,  John's  Cvllege, 
»t«ef  ^"^  ^'^^  '""^  ^*  continued  there  we  are  not  informed.  On  hia  quitting  the  unireraily  he  applied  to  the 
At  Ik  *  "»inl«nance,  and  became  a  member  of  an  obscure  company,  which  performed  at  the  Curtain  in  Shoredileh. 
*»«  ^*  t««"n*<t  hU  thoughta  to  composition ;  but  ia  generally  supposed  to   have  been  unsueteaaful  in  hia 

«ufori performancea  as  an  actor  met  with  little  more  applaoae;  and,  to  complete  hia  mi5erT,  he  had  the 
^Tirbt"*  *°  ■  tiaci  to  kill  his  opponent,  for  which  he  was  committed  to  prison;  but  how  long  ho  remained  there,  or 
'■elkods  he  obtained  hia  liberty,  we  hare  no  account.    It  was,  however,  while  in  cualody  for  thia  ofTaBco  that 
P^M  ilT        ^"''T'*'^^®  ^■^^  church  of  Rome,  in  whose  communion  he  ateadily  persisted  for  twelve  yetfa.^  It  ia  anp^ 
of      .     >wat  Ihia  lime  he  became  acquainted  with  Sliakapoare;  who,  according  to  tradition,  asaiitcd  him^n  aome 
ikl"^***,*  ■tlempta,  and  conaid«r«blr  promoted  his  inlereat,  though  he  could  "otnMizi^Y^vff ^(^l^i^"'*^^^ 
▼valence  of  our  «alh4»r'a  pen.    For  many  yeats  from  thia  period  i<en  produced  aome  piece  annuaoy.  Tor  the 
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mokt  pari  «-tih  ap|tlaiu«»  aad  eslablished  hit  repulation  with  ihe  public      9ii«  o(  liia  aupp«rlf  of  Uw  Jtmgiith  aUg^.  fai 

jUiS  ho  was  io  Fraacc ;   but  the  occasion  of  hia  goiag,  and  the  slay  he  made,  are  alike  uncertain.    In  lie  wrttf  U 

Ovford,  rcitiiled  some  time  at  Christchurch  College,  and  in  Julj  1619  was  created  HT.  A.  in  a  fall  honae  of  covTOca^Ml, 
On  ihe  death  of  Samuel  l)«iiiel»  in  Ociab«r,  ihe  same  yetr,  ho  sueeveded  to  tha  vaoant  Uurol  \  ike  aalarj  nf  which  was 
then  one  hundred  mark*  per  annum ;  but  on  our  aiiihor's  applicalion  in  i63o ,  it  waa  aagnicnted  Io  the  aaaoal  aom  of 
oac  hundred  pounds  and  a  tiercu  uf  Spanish  wine.  At  we  do  not  find  Jonsua's  economical  Tirloea  any  where  recordod. 
it  is  the  less  lo  be  wondered  at.  ifisl  quickly  afitfi*  "^o  learn  that  he  was  very  poor  and  sick,  lodged  in  an  obacare  alley; 
on  which  occasion  it  was,  that  king  Chailos,  being  prevailed  on  in  hit  fiTOur,  sent  bin  ten  guinea*;  which  Ben  racetTUifi 
said.  "His  Majesty  has  tcni  me  ten  guineas,  becau»e  I  am  poor,  and  live  in  an  alley;  go  and  tell  bin  that  hia  aoal  lives 
In  an  ollcy."  In  )uslicc,  however,  lo  the  memory  of  ChHrles,il  sliuuld  he  observed,  that  this  story  was  probably  forued 
from  the  cynicallneas  of  Hen  Jonsou's  temper,  lallier  than  frnm  any  real  fact;  as  it  is  certain  that  the  king  once  bo» 
stowed  a  bonnly  uf  one  hundred  pounds  on  him,  which  is  acknowledged  in  an  epigram  wriuen  on  the  occasion.  Ho  4iad 
of  the  palsy  Aug.  16,  i<)37,  aged  63  years,  and  was  buried  in  Westniiusler  Abbepr.  We  shall  here  add  a  character  of 
Ben  Jnnson  as  sk*-luhed  by  Dryden :  **  If  we  look  upon  him  while  he  was  himself  ^for  his  last  plays  were  hut  his 
dolagesj,  I  think  him  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which  any  the<ttre  ever  had.  He  was  a  most  severe  i«'ge 
of  himself  as  well  as  others.  One  cannot  ssy  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  worlds  joa 
find  little  to  retrench  or  alter.  Wit  and  language,  and  humour  also  in  some  measure,  we  had  before  him;  hot  some- 
thing of  art  was  wanting  to  tbe  drama,  till  he  came.  He  managed  his  strength  to  more  advaatage  then  any  who  pre- 
ceded him.  You  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his  scenes,  nr  endeavouring  to  move  the  passioaa:  hia  goaios 
was  tuo  sullen  aud  saturnine  to  do  it  gracofullr,  especially  when  he  knew  he  came  altar  those  who  had  ]pcrfomao4  balk 
to  such  a  height.  Humour  was  Iiis  proper  sphere,  and  in  ihdt  he  del  ihted  most  to  represent  mechanic  people.  H* 
waa  deeply  conversant  in  the  ancients,  hnlh  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from  them:  there  is  scarce  s 
poet  or  historian  among  the  Koman  authors  of  those  times  ,  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  Sejania  and  Oatiiimm,  Hut 
he  has  done  his  rohfjeries  so  openly ,  that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.  He  invades  anihora  like 
a  monarch,  and  what  would  he  thell  io  other  pocls,  is  only  victory  in  him.  Witn  the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so 
represents  old  Home  to  us  in  its  riles,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one  of  their  puels  had  written  either  of  his  tra- 
gedies, we  had  se»-n  less  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his  Language^  it  was,  that  he  weaved  itiooeloae- 
ly  and  laboriously,  in  his  eomedias  especially  :  perhaps  loo,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanixe  our  iongna,  leariag  ths 
wruds  whirh  he  '.ranslated  almost  as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them;  wherein,  thongii  he  learnedly  followod  their  lan- 
guage, ho  did  not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours,  if  I  would  compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  n*ast  nckaow- 
ledge  him  ihe  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater  wit.  Shakspeare  waa  the  Homer,  or  father  of  oar  dramatic 
poets;  Jousnn  vras  the  Virgil,  tbe  pattern  of  elaborate  writing;  I  admire  htm,  but  I  love  6bakspeare.  To  cundiadc  0'' 
him.  as  he  has  given  us  the  most  correct  plays,  so  in  the  precepts  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  Discotterita^  wo  have 
.IS  many  aud  profitable  rules  for  perfecting  the  slsge,  as  any  wherewith  the  French  can  furnish  us." 
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Comedy  by  Ben  Jonson.  Acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain^  Sonrants  tSgS.  This  comedy  is,  perhaps,  in  poiat  of  tbe 
redundance  of  characters  and  power  of  langtuge  ,  not  inferior  to  any  of  uur  author's  works.  From  Ihe  oharaclcr  af 
Kitely  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Dr.  Hosdiy  took  the  idea  of  his  Strictland  in  The  Suspicious  husband  in  which«  how- 
ever, he  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  original.  This  play  had  lain  dormant  and  unemployed  for  many  years,  fVom  ils 
revival  after  the  Bestoration,  until  the  year  1795  ;  when  it  waa  again  restored  lo  Ihe  stage,  with  alterations «  cl  I^a- 
coln's  Ian  Fields.  From  this  time  it  was  no  more  heard  of,  until  Mr.  Garrick,  in  the  year  1751,  brought  it  oaro  —era 
on  the  stage,  with  some  few  alterations,  and  an  additional  scene  of  his  own  in  the  fourth  act;  ever  since  which  time  il 
has  continued  to  be  a  stock-play,  and  lo  he  performed  very  frequently  every  season.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  in  amy 
future  period  this  piece  will  ever  appear  to  the  advantage  it  did  si  thai  lime;  since,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Garrsck's  owa 
abilities  in  Kitely,  and  Uiose  of  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Shuter,  in  the  respective  parts  of  Captain  Bobadil  and  Master 
Stephen,  there  was  scarcely  any  one  character  throughout  the  whole  ,  that  could  be  conceived  by  an  audieaco  in  th« 
strong  light,  that  they  were  reoieseJiied  hy  each  several  performer:  such  is  the  prodigious  advantage,  wilh  respoct  ta  an 
audience,  of  the  conduct  of  a  theatre  being  lodged  ta  the  hands  of  ^  a  man,  who,  being  himself  a  perfect  master  fas  the 
profession,  is  able  to  distio|uish  the  peculiar  abilities  of  each  individual  under  him»  and  to  adapt  them  lo  thoaa  cha- 
racters in  which  they  aie,  either  by  nature  or  acquirement,  the  best  qualified  to  make  a  figure.  Mr.  Whallcy  ohagf s u> 
that,  in  this  play,  as  originally  written,  *'the  scene  was  at  Florence,  the  persons  represented  were  Italiaas*  aad  tha 
manners  in  great  measure  roaformsble  to  the  genius  of  the  place;  but  in  Ihia  vary  play«  Ihe  kumoors  of  Iho  aadar 
characters  jrc^  local,  expressing  nut  the  manners  of  a  Florentine,  but  tbe  gulls  and  bulliaa  of  the  limes  aad  coiiailrj  ia 
which  the  poet  lived.  And  as  il  was  thus  represented  00  the  stage,  it  was  published  ia  the  same  maaaar  ta  iCoi. 
When  it  was  printed  again  in  Ihe  collection  of  his  works,  it  had  a  more  becoming  and  conaistent  aspect.  Tho  acsaa 
waa  transferred  to  London;  tbe  names  of  the  persons  were  changed  to  English  ones,  and  the  dialogue,  iacidamla,  aad 
manners,  were  suited  to  the  place  of  action.  And  thus  we  now  have  it  in  the  folio  edition  of  1616,  and  ia  tha  arroral 
editions  that  have  been  printed  since. 


KiTBLY. 

Captain  Uobadil. 
KnoVkll. 
TouNG  KnoVbll. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


Brainworm. 
Master  Stephbit. 
Downright. 
Wbllbrbo. 


ScBNB.  —  London. 


justicb  cuimbht. 
Formal. 

Mastbr  Matthew. 

Cash. 


Cob. 

Dahb  Kitbly. 

Bribgbt. 

Tib. 


ACT  L 

Scbmb  L-^A  Courtr-jrard  before  KnoVbli.^8 
House, 

Enter  KboVbll  and  Brainworm. 
Kno,  A  goodly  day  toward,  and  a  fresb 
morning.  Brainworm, 
Call  up  youngf  master.    Bid  him  rise,  sir. 
Tell  him  I  have  some  business  to  employ  him. 
Brain.  I  will,  sir,  presently. 
Kno.  But  hear  you,  sirrah. 
If  he  be  at  his  book,  disturb  him  not 
Brain.  Well,  sir.  [Exit. 
Kno,  How  happy,  yet,  should  I  esteem 
myself 


Could  I,  by  any  practice,  wean  the  boy 
From  one  vain  course  ot  study  he  aflects. 
He  is  a  scholar,  if  a  man  may  trust 
The  liberal  voice  of  fame  in  her  report. 
Of  good  account  in  both  our  universities ; 
Either  of  which  have  favoured  him  with  peaces ; 
But  their  inclulgence  must  not  spring  in  lae 
A  fond  opinion,  that  he  cannot  err. 

Enier  Mastbr  Stbpben.  * 
Cousin  Stephen, 

What  news  with  you,  that  you  are  here  so 
eariy? 

Siep.  Nothing,  but  e*M  coraeito  see  horn 

you  do,  uncle.  Digitized  by  VjOOQLc 
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Kno.  That^fl  idndly  done;  you  are  wel- 
come, co«. 

Step,  Ay,  I  know  that)  sir^  1  would  not  faa* 
come  else.  How  doth  my  couiio  Edward, 
aode? 

Kno.  Ob,  well,  coz,  go  in  and  see :  I  doubt 
be  be  scarce  stirring  yet 

Step.  Uncle,  afore  1  go  in,  can  you  tell  me 
au*  be  have  e^er  a  book  of  the  sciences  of 
hawking  and  hunting?  I  would  fain  koi> 
row  it. 

Kno.  Why^,  1  hope  you  will  not  a  haw- 
king now,  will  you  ? 

Siep,  No  wosse,  but  Til  practise  against  the 
neit  year,  uncle.  I  haye  bought  me  a  hawk, 
and  a  hood,  and  bells,  and  all;  I  lack  nothing 
but  a  book  to  r.eep  it  by. 

Kno.  Oh,  most  ridiculous! 

Step,  Nay,' look  you  now,  you  are  angry, 
uncle.  Why,  you  know,  an*  a  man  hare  not 
skill  in  the  hawking  and  hunting  languages 
now-a-days,  HI  not  give  a  ruso  for  him. 
They  are*  more  studied  than  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin.  What^  do  you  talk  on  it?  Because  I 
dwell  at  Ho^sden,  I  shall  keep  company  with 
none  hut  citizens!  A  fine  jest,  iYaith!  *Slid, 
a  gentleman  mun  show  himself  like  a  gentle- 
man. Uncle,  I  pray  you  be  not  angry.  I 
know  what  I  have  to  do^  I  trow,  I  am  no 
novice. 

Kno*  You  are  a  prodigal,  absurd  coxcomb! 
go  to! 

Nay,  never  look  at  me,  it*s  1  that  speak. 
Take*t  as  you  will,  sir,  HI  not  flatter  you.  • 
Ha*  you  not  yet  found  means  enow,  to  waste 
That  which  your  fiiendi  have  left  you ,  but 
you  must 

Go  cast  away  your  money  on  a  kite. 
And  know  not  how  to  keep  it,  when  you*ve 
done  t 

So,  now  you*re  told  on  it,  you  look  another  way. 

Step.  What  would  you  ha'  me  do? 

Kno.  What  would  I  have  you  do?  V\\  tell 
you,  kinsman; 
Lcam  to  he  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive; 
That  would  I  have  thee  do;  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy. 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
Who  comes  here  ?  ^ 

t 

Enter  a  Servcmt. 
Serv.  Save  you,  gentlemen. 
Si^p.  Nay,  we  So  not  stand  much  on  our 

feolility,  friend;  yet,  you  are  welcome;  and 
assure  you,  mine  uncle  here  is  a  man  of  a 
thousand  a  year,  Middlesex  land:  he  has  but 
one  son  in  all  the  world;  1  am  his  next  heir 
at  the  common  law,  master  Stephen,  as  simple 
.as  I  stand  here ;  if  my  cousin  die,  as  there's 
hope  he  will.  I  have  a  pretty  living  o'my 
own  too,  beside,  hard  by  here. 
S^rtf.  In  good  time,  sir. 
Step.  In  good  time,  sir!  Why?  And  in 
very  good  time,  sir.  You  do  not  flout,  iiiend, 
do  you  ? 

Serif.  Not  I,  sir. 

Step.  Nm  you,  sir!  Yon  were  not  best, 
sir;  an*  you  should,  here  be  them  can  per- 
ceive it ,  and  that  quickly  too.  Go  to*  And 
tJiey  can  five  it  a^ain  soundly  too,  an' need  he. 

Serv.  Why,  sir.  let  this  satisfy  you:  good 
faith,  f  had  no  such  intent. 
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Step.  Sir,  an'  I  thought  you  bad ,  I  would 
talk  with  ^ou,  and  that  presently. 
^  Serv,  Good  master  Stephen ,  so  you  may, 
sir,  at  your  pleasure. 

Step,  And  so  I  would,  sir,  good  my  saucy- 
companion,  an'  you  were  out  o'my  uncles 
ground,  I  can  teu  you ;  though  I  do  not  sland 
upon  my  gentility  neither  in^t. 

Kno.  Co*jsin!  cousin!  will  ihis  neVr  be  left? 

Step.  Whoreson,  base  fellow!  A  mecha- 
nical servingman!  By  this  cudgel,  and  'twere 
not  for  shame,  I  would — 

Kno,  W'hzX  would  you  do ,  you  peremp- 
tory gull? 
If  you  cannot  be  quiet,  get  you  hence. 
You  see  the  honest  man  demeans  himself 
Modestly  towards  you,  giving  no  reply 
To  your  unseason'a,  quarrelling,  rude  fashion: 
And  still  you  huflf  it,  with  a  kind  of  carriage, 
As  void  of  wit  as  of  humanity. 
Go  get  you  in;  'fore  heaven,  I  am  asham'd 
Thou  hast  a  kinsman's  interest  in  me. 

^Kxit  Stephen. 

Serv.  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  this  master  Kno'- 
well's  house? 

Kno.  Yes,  marrj,  is't,  sir. 

Step,  I  should  inquire  for  a  gentleman  here, 
one  master  Edward  Kno'well.  Do  you  know 
any  such,  sir,  I  pray  you? 

Kno.  i  should  forget  myself  else,  sir. 

Serv,  Are  you  the  gentleman?  Cry  you 
mercy,  sir,  I  was  required  by  a  gentleman 
i'the  city ,  as  I  rode  out  at  this  end  of  the 
town,  to  deliver  you  this  letter,  sir. 

Kno.  To  me,  sir?  \Reads\  To  his  most 
selected  friend.  Muster  Edward  Kno' well. — 
What  might  the  gentleman's  name  be,  sir, 
that  sent  it? 

Serv,  One  master  W^ellbred,  ,sir. 

Kno.  Master  Wellbredl  A  jioung  gentle- 
man, is  he  not? 

Serv.  The  same,  sir;  master  Kitelv  married 
his  sister:  the  rich  merchant  i'the  Old-jewry. 

Kno,  You  say  very  true.    Brainworm ! 

Re-enter  Btainworm. 
Brain,  Sir. 

Kno.  Make  this  honest  friend  drinl^  here. 

Pray  you  go  in. 
[Exeunt  Brainworm  and  Servant, 
This  letter  is  directed  to  my  son : 
Yet  I  am  Edward  Kno'well  too,  and  may, 
W^ith  the  safe  conscience  of  good  manners,  use 
The  fpUow's  error  to  my  satisfaction. 
Well,  I  will  break  it  ope,  old  men  are  curious. 
What's  thisf  [Reads. 
Why,  Ned,  /  beseech  thee,  hast  thou  for- 
sworn aUthy  friends  in  the  Old-Jewry?  or 
dost  thou  tfiink  us  all  Jews  that  inhabit 
there?  Leave  thy  vigilant  father  alone,  io 
number  over  his  green  apricots,  evening 
and  morning,  o^Qie  north-west  wall:  ar^  1 
had  been  his  son,  I  had  saved  him  the  la- 
bour long  since;  if,  taking  in  all Oie young 
wenches  tfiat  pass  by,  at  Oie  back  door, 
and  coddling  every  kernel  of  the  fruit  for 
*em  would  hd  served.  But,  pr^ythee,  come 
over  to  me  quickly  tliis  morning:  I  have 
such  a  present  for  thee.  One  is  a  rhymer, 
sir^  oyour  own  batch,  your  own  leaven; 
but  doth  think  him§,^^g(pg^,^s^ii^dtl^  town; 
willing  to  be  shown,  and  worthy^  be^een. 
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The  other — /  mil  not  venture  his  descrip- 
tion (vith  you  tilljou  come,  hecause  I  fvould 
ha*  you  make  hither  with  an  appetite.  If 
the  tvorst  of  Vm  be  not  worOi  your  jour- 
ney, draw  your  bill  of  charges  as  uncon- 
scionable as  any  Guildhall  verdict  a>ill  give 
it  you,  and  you  shall  be  allow  d  your  via- 
ticum. From  the  FFindmilL 
From  the  Burdello,  it  might  come  as  well ! 
The  Spital!    Is  this  ihe  man, 
My  son  hath  sung  so,  for  the  happiest  wit, 
The  choicest  brain,  the  times  hath  sent  us  forth? 
I  know  not  what  he  may  be  in  the  arts, 
Nor  what  in  schools ;  but  surely,  for  his  manners, 
I  judge  him  a  profane  and  dissolute  wretch. 
Rrainworm !  , 

Re-enter  Bhaimworm. 
Brain,  Sir. 

jfiOio.  Is  the  fellow  gone  that  brought  this 
letter? 

Brain,  Yes,  sir,  a  pretty  while  since. 

Kno,  And  where*s  your  ]^'Oung  master? 

Brain,  In  his  chamber,  sir. 

Kno,  He  spake  not  with  the  fellow,  did  he? 

Brain,  No,  sir,  he  saw  him  not. 

Kno,  Take  you  this  letter,  seal  it,  and  de- 
liver it  my  son ;  But  with  no  notice  that  I 
have  opcnM  it,  on  your  life. 

Brain.  O  Lord,  sir,  that  were  a  jest  indeed ! 

Kno.  I  am  resolvM  I  will  not  stop  his 
journey ; 

Nor  practise  any  violent  means  to  stay 
The  unbridled  course  of  youth  in  him :  for  that, 
RestrainM,  grows  more  impatient 
There  is  a  way  of  winning  more  by  love, 
And  urginff  of  the  modesty,  than  fear: 
Force  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free; 
He,  thaOs  compelPd  to  goodness,  may  be  good ; 
But,  *tis  but*for  that  fit:  where  others,  drawn 
By  soAness  and  example,  get  a  habit, 
Then-if  they  stray,  but  warn  *em;  and,  the  same 
They  would  for  virtue  do,  they'll  do  for  shame. 

\ExeunL 

ScBNB  II. — Young  KkoVkll's  Study. 

Enter  Young  Kno'wbll  and  Brain  worm. 

Young K.  Did  he  open  it,  say*st  thou? 

Brain,  Yes,  o'my  word,  sir,  and  read  the 
contents. 

Young  K.  That's  bad.  What  countenance, 
pray  thee,  made  he  i'the  reading  of  it?  Was 
ne  angry  or  pleasM? 

Brain,  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  him  not  read  it, 
nor  open  it,  I  assure  your  worship. 

Young K,  No!  how  know'st  thou,  then,  that 
be  did  either? 

Brain,  Marry,  sir,  because  he  charged  me, 
on  my  life,  to  tell  nobody  that  he  opened  it: 
which,  unless  be  had  done ,  he  would  never 
fear  to  have  it  revealed. 

Young  K  That's  true;  well,  I  thank  thee, 
Brainworm.  [Exit, 

Enter  Mastkr  Stbphvn. 

Step.  O,  Brainworm,  didit  thou  not  see  a 
fellow  here  in  a  what>sha*-call  him  doublet? 
He  brought  mine  uncle  a  letter,  e*en  now. 

Brain,  Yes,  master  Stephen,  what  of  him  ? 

Step,  O!  I  ha*  such  a  mind  to  heat  him — 
where  is  he?  canst  thoH  tell? 


[Act  I. 

Brain,  Faith,  he  is  not  of  that  mind :  lie  is 
gone,  master  Stephen. 

Step.  Gone!  which  way?  When  went  he? 
How  long  since? 

Step,  He  is  rid  hence.  He  took  horse  at 
the  street  door. 

Step.  And  I  staid  i*the  fields!  Whoreson, 
Scanderheg  rogue!  O  that  I  had  but  a  horse 
to  fetch  him  back  again. 

Brain.  Why,  you  may  ha'  my  master's 
gelding  to  save  your  longing,  sir. 

Step.  But  1  have  no  boots,  that's  the  spite 
on't. 

Brain,  Why,  a  fine  whisp  of  hay,  rolTd 
hard,  master  Stephen. 

Step,  No,  faith,  it's  no  hoot  to  follow  his 
now,  let  him  e'en  go  and  heng.  f^^ythce, 
help  to  truss  me  a  little.  Fie  does  so  vex  me— 
Brain,  You'll  be  worse  vex'd  when  you 
are  trussed,  master  Stephen;  best  keep  ub- 
brac'd,  and  walk  yourself  till  you  he  cold, 
your  choler  may  founder  you  else. 

Step,  By  my  faith,  and  so  I  will,  now  thoo 
tell'st  me  on't.  How  dost  thou  like  my  kg^ 
Brainworm  ? 

Brain,  A  very  good  leg,  master  Stephen; 
but  the  woollen  stocking*  does  not  commend 
it  so  well. 

Step.  Fob,  the  stockings  be  good  enooM, 
now  summer  is  comiujj;  on,  for  the  dust :  rll 
have  a  pair  of  silk  against  the  winter,  that  I 
go  to  dwell  i'the  town.  I  think  my  le^  woaM 
show  in  a  silk  hose. 

*Brain.  Believe  me,  master  Stephen,  rarely 
well. 

Step.  In  sadness,  I  think  it  would;  I  have 
a  reasonable  good  leg. 

Brain,   You  have  an  excellent  good  leg, 
master  Stephen;  but  I  cannot  stay  to  praise 
it  longer  now;  I  am  verjr  sorry  fcr'L  \£jciL 
Step,  Another  time  wiH  serve,  Brainworm. 
Gramercy,  for  this. 

Re-enter  Young  Kno'well. 
Young  K,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Step.  'Slid!  I  hope  he  laughs  not  at  me; 
I*  he  do—  V^side^ 
Young  K.  Here  was  a  letter,  indeed,  to  he 
interceptefl  by  a  man^s  father!  He  cannot 
but  thiAk  most  virtuously  both  of  me  and  the 
sender,  sure,  that  make  the  careful  coster- 
monger  of  him  in  our  familiar  epistles.  I 
wish  i  knew  the  end  of  it,  which  now  is 
doubtful,  and  threatens — What!  my  wise  cos- 
sin?  Nay,  then  I'll  furnish  oar  feast  with  one 
gull  more  toward  the  mess.  He  writes  to 
me  of  a  brace,  and  here*s  one,  tbat^  thrae; 
O  for  a  fourth!  Fortune,  if  ever  thouit  ose 
thine  eyes,  I  entreat  thee —  [Asidm^. 

Step,  O,  now  I  see  who  he  laughs  at  He 
laughs  at  somebody  in  that  letter.  By  ihrn 
good  light,  an'  he  had  laugh'd  at  me—  [Asid^. 

Young  K.  How  now,  cousin  St^hen,  me- 
lancholy? 

Step.  Yes,  a  little.  I  thought  you  had  lavgfa'4 
at  me,  cousin. 

Young  K.  Why»  what  an'  IhaH^  cos,  what 
would  you  ha'  (kone? 

Step.  By  this  light,  I  wonld  ha*  %M  nume 
uncle. 

node,  1  did  lau^  at  you,  om,o 
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Step.  Did  you,  indeed? 
Young  K.  ICS,  indeed. 
Step,  Why,  then— 
Young  K.  What  then? 
Step.  1  am  satisfied;  it  is  sufiicient 
Young  K,  Why,  be  so,  gentle  cox.    And  I 

Fray  you,  let  me  entreat  a  courtesy  of  you. 
am  sent  for  this  moniing,  b^  a  friend  iUhe 
Old-jewry,  to  come  to  him;  it*s  but  crossing 
over  the  fields  to  Moorgate:  will  you  bear 
me  company?  f  protest  it  is  not  to  draw  you 
into  bond,  or  any  plot  against  the  slate,  coz. 

Step,  Sir,  that*s  all  one,  an  Hwere;  you 
shall  command  me  twice  so  far  as  Moorgate 
t6  do  you  good  in  such  a  matter.  Do  you 
think  1  would  leave  you?   I  protest — 

Young  K»  No,  no.  you  shall  not  protest,  coz. 
Step,  By  my  fackins,  but  I  will,  by  your 
leave;  Til  protest  more  to  my  friend  than  1*11 
speak  of  at  this  time. 

Young  K,  Your  speak  very  well,  coa. 
St^p,  Nay,  not  so,  neither;  you  shall  par- 
don me:  but  I  speak  to  serve  my  turn. 

Young K  You  turn,  cor!  Do  you  know 
what  you  say?  A  gentleman  of  your  sort, 
parts,  carriage,  and  estimation,  to  talk  oVour 
turn  i*this  company,  and  to  me  alone,  like  a 
water-bearer  at  a  conduit!  Come,  come,  wrong 
not  the  quality  of  your  desert  with  looking 
downward,  toz\  buf  hold  up  your  head  so; 
and  let  the  idea  of  whatyou  are  be  pourlray*d 
i*your  face,  that  men  may  read  i*your  physiog- 
nomy, here,  within  this  place,  is  to  be  seen, 
the  true  and  accomplished  monster,  or  miracle 
of  nature,  which  is  all  one.  What  think  you 
of  this,  coz? 

Step,  Why,  I  do  thi^ik  of  it;  and  I  will  be 
more  proud,  and  melancholy,  and  gentleman- 
like, than  I  have  been,  Til  assure  you. 

Young  K.   Why ,  that's  resolute ,  master 
Stephen !    Now,  if  i  can  but  hold  him  up  to 
bis  height,  as  it  is  happily  begun,  it  will  do 
well  for  a  suburb  humour:  we  may  hap  have 
a  match  with  the  city,  and  play  him  for  forty 
pounds.  LAside']  Come,  coz. 
Step,  ril  follow  you.  I 
Young K,  Follow  me!  you  must  go  before. 
Step,  Nay,  an*  I  must,  I  will.   Fray  you, 
show  me,  good  cousin.  [Exeunt, 

SCKWE  UL'-Tke  Street  be/ore  Cob's  House. 

Enter  Master  Matthew. 
Mm,  I  think  this  be  the  house.  What,  boa  I 

Enter  Cob,  from  the  House, 

Cob,  Who's  there?  O,  master  Matthew! 
gi*  your  worship  good  morrow. 

Iff  at.  What,  Cob!  How  dost  thou,  good 
Cob?  Dost  thou  inhabit  here.  Cob. 

Cob.  Ay,  sir;  I  and  my  lineage  ha'  kept  a 
poor  house  here  in  our  days. 

Mat,  Cob,  canst  thou  show  me  of  a  gentle- 
man, one  captain  Bubadil,  where  his  lod- 
ging is? 

Cob,  O,  my  guest,  sir,  you  mean! 

Mat.  Thy  guest!  alas!  ha,  ha! 

Cob.  Why  do  you  laugh,  sir?  do  you  not 
mean  captain  Bobadil? 

Mat,  Cob,  pray  thee,  advice  thyself  well; 
do  not  wrong  the  gentleman  and  thyself  too. 
I  dare  be  sworn  he  scorns  thy  house.  He! 
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he  lodge  in  such  a  base,  obscure  place  as  thy 
house!  Tut,  I  know  his  disposition  so  well, 
he  would  not  lie  in  thy  bed,  if  thou'dst  gi' 
it  him. 

Cob.  I  wilb  not  give  it  him,  though,  sir. 
Mass,  I  thought  somewhat  was  in't,  we  could 
not  get  hSm  to  bed  all  night!  Well,  sir,  though 
he  lie  not  o'my  bed,  he  lies  o'my  bench.  An't 
please  you  to  go  up,  sir,  you  shall  find  him 
with  two  cushions  under  bis  head,  and  his 
cloak  wrapped  about  him,  as  though  be  had 
neither  won  nor  lost;  and  yet,  I  warrant,  he 
ne*er  cast  better  in  his  life,  than  he  has  done 
to-night. 

Mat.  Why,  was  he  drunk? 

Cob,  Drunk,  sir!  you  bear  not  me  say  so. 
Perhaps  he  swallowed  a  tavern-token,  or  some 
such  device,  sir;  I  have  nothing^  to  do  withal. 
I  deal  with  water,  and  not  with  wine.  Gi' 
me  my  bucket  there,  boa.  God  b'wi'you,  sir, 
it's  six  o'clock ;  I  should  ha'  carried  two  turns 
by  this.    What,  hoa!  my  stopple!  come. 

Mat,  Lie  in  a  water-bearer's  house!  A 
gentleman  of  his  havings!  well.  Til  tell  him 
my  mind.  [Aside, 

Enter  Tib. 

Cob,  What,  Tib,  show  this  gentleman'  up 
to  the  captain,  [l^ib  shows  Master  Matthew 
into  the  HouseX  You  should  ha'  some  now, 
would  take  this  Mr.  Matthew  to  be  a  gentle- 
man at  the  least.  His  father  is  an  honest 
man,  a  worshipful  fishmonger,  and  so  forth; 
and  now  does  he  creep,  and  wrigj^le  into  ac» 
quaintance  with  all  the  brave  gallants  about 
the  town,  such  as  my  guest  is.  O,  my  guest 
is  a  fine  man  !  be  does  swear  the  legiblest  of 
any  man  christened:  by  saint  George — the  foot 
of  Pharaoh-^the  body  of  ine — as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier — such  dainty  oaths!  And 
withal,  he  does  take  this  same  filthy  roguish 
tobacco,  the  finest  and  cleanliest!  it  would  do 
a  man  good  to  see  the  fume  come  forth  out 
at's  tonnels!  Well,  be  owes  me  forty  shil- 
lings, my  wife  lent  him  out  of  her  purse  by 
sixpence  a  time,  besides  his  lodging;  I  would 
I  had  it.  I  shall  ha'  it,  he  says,  the  next  ac- 
tion. Helter-skelter,  hang  sorrow,  care'll  kill 
a  cat,  uptails  all,  and  a  louse  for  the  han^* 
man.  [Extt, 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Cob's  House, 
Captain  Bobadil  discovered  upon  a  Bench^ 
Enter  Tib. 
CapLB.  Hostess,  hostess! 
Tib,  What  say  you,  sir? 
Capt,  B.  A  cup  o'thy  small  beer,  sweet 
hostess. 

Tib.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  below  would 
speak  with  you. 

Capt.B.  A  gentleman!  'Ods  so.  I  am  not 
within. 

Tib,  My  husband  told  him  you  were,  sir. 

Capt.  B.  What  a  plague — what  meant  he  ? 

Mat,  UViiliin\  Captain  Bobadil! 

CapLB.  Who's  there?  — Take  away  the 
bason,  good  hostess.    Come  up,  sir. 

Tib,  He  would  desire  you  to  come  up»  sir. 
You  come  into  a  cleanly  house  here.  \Exit, 

Enter  Master  Majthew. 
Mat,  Save  Jo^ly\:t^t^\Q^MXJf<iL^^ 
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CapLB  Gentle  master  Mattliew!  Is  it  yoii, 
sir?    Please  you  sit  down. 

Mat  Thank  you,  good  captain ;  you  may 
see  I  am  somewhat  audacious. 

CtiptB,  Not  so,  sir.  J  was  requested  to 
supper  last  night,  by  a  sort  of  gaibnts,  where 
you  were  wishVl  for,  and  drank  to,  I  assure 
you. 

MaL  Vouchsafe  me  by  whom,  good  captain. 

CapLB,  Marry,  by  young  VVeJIbred,  and 
others.  Why,  hostess!  a  stool  here  for  this 
gentleman. 

MaL  No  haste,  sir;  ^tis  very  well. 

CapL  B,  Body  of  me !  it  was  so  late  ere 
we  parted  last  night,  I  can  scarce  open  my 
eyes  yet;  I  was  but  new  irisen  as  ynu  came. 
How  passes  the  day  abroad,  sir?  you  can  tell. 

MaL  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  sVven.  Now, 
trust  me,  you  have  an  exceeding  fine  lodging 
here,  very  neat  and  private. 

CapLB*  Ay,  sir;  sit  down.  I  pray  you, 
roaster  Matthew,  in  any  case,  possess  no  gentle- 
men of  our  acquaintance  witb  notice  of  my 
lodging. 

MaL  Who?  I,  sir?  No? 

CapL  B.  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know 
it,  for  the  cabin  is  convenient;  but  in  regard 
.1  would  not  be  too  popular  and  generally  yi- 
sited,  as  some  are. 

MaL  True,  captain;  I  conceive  you. 

CapLB,  For,  do  you  see,  sir,  by  the  heart 
of  valour  in  me,  except  it  be  to  some  pecu- 
liar and  choice  spirits,  to  whom  I  am  extra- 
ordinarily engaged,  as  yourself,  or  so,  I  could 
not  extend  thus  far. 

MaL  O  Lord,  sir,  I  resolve  so. 

fPuUs  out  a  Paper,  and  reads, 
confess,  I  love  cleanly  and  quiet 
privacy,  above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of 
fortune.  What  new  piece  ha'  you  there? 
Head  it. 

MaL  [Reads'^  To  thee,  the  purest  object 
of  mjr  sense, 
The  tnost  refined  essence  heaven  covers. 
Sendlitiese  lines,  wherein  I  do  commenc  e 
Tlie  happy  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers^ 

CapL  B,  *Tis  good ;  proceed ,  proceed, 
What's  this? 

MaL  This,  sir?  a  toy  o*mine  own,  in  my 
nonage;  the  infancy  of  my  muses.  But,  when 
will  you  come  and  see  my  study?  Good  faith, 
1  can  show  you  some  very  good  things  1 
have  done  of  late. — That  boot  becomes  your 
.leg  passing  well,  captain,  methinks. 

CapLB,  So,  so;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen 
now  use. 

MaL  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak 
t»'thc  fashion,  master  Wellbred's  elder  brother 
and  1  are  fallen  out  exceedingly:  this  other 
day  I  happen*d  to  enter  into  some  discourse 
of  a  banger,  which  I  assure  you,  both  for 
fashion  and  workmanship,  was  most  peremp- 
tory beautiful  and  gentleman>like;  yet  he  con- 
demned, and  cry'd  it  down,  for  the  most  pied 
and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 

Capt,  B.  Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother, 
was't  not? 

MaL  Ay,  sir,  George  Downright. 

CapLB,  Hang  him,  rook!  He!  Why  he 
Has  no  more  judgement  than  a  malt-horse. 
By  St.  George,  I  wonder  you'd  lose  a  thought 
upon  such  an  animal!    The  most  peremptory 


absurd  clown  of  Christendom,  this  ddy,  be  is 
holden.  i  protest  to  you,  as  I  am  a  gniile- 
man  and  a  soldier,  1  ne'er  chang'd  wonij 
with  his  like.  By  his  discourse,  be  should 
eat  nothing  but  hay.  He  was  bom  for  tlie 
manger,  pannier,  or  pack-saddle !  He  has  not 
so  much  as  a  good  phrase  in  his  belly,  but 
all  old  iron  and  rusl^  proverbs;  a  eood  com- 
modity for  some  smith  to  make  hob-nails  dL 

Mat,  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  il  awar 
with  his  manhood  still;  where  he  comes,  ke 
brags  he  will  gi'  me  the  bastinado,  as  1  hear. 

CapLB,  How?  He  the  bastinado?  Uov 
came  he  by  that  word,  trow? 

MaL  Nay,  indeed,  he  said,  cudgel  me;  I 
term'd  it  so,  for  my  more  grace. 

Copt,B.  That  may  be;  for  I  was  nire  it 
was  none  of  his  word.  But  when?  wbea  said 
he  so  ? 

MaL  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say;  a  ytntf 
gallant,  a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

CapL  B,  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  an'  tvere 
my  case  now,  I  should  send  him  a  cballeBp 
presently.  The  bastinado!  a  most  proper  an! 
sulTident  dependence,  warranted  by  the  croi 
Caranza.  Come  hither,  you  shall  cbalkii((r 
him.  I'll  show  you  a  trick  or  two,  yon  ibl 
kill  him  with  at  pleasure;  the  first  sipccata,  if 
you  will,  by  this  air. 

MaL  Indeed,  you  have  absolute  knowkd^ 
i'the  mystery,  I  have  heard,  sir. 

CapL  B.  Of  whom  i    Of  whom  ha' 
heard  it,  I  beseech  you? 

MaL  Troth,  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  bt 
divers,  that  you  have  very  rare  and  un-is- 
one-breath-utterable  skiU,  sir. 

CapLB,  By  heaven,  no,  not  1;  no  lidS 
i'the  earth;  some  small  rudiments rtbesdeact, 
as  to  know  my  time,  distance,  or  so.  I 
profess'd  it  more  for  noblemen  and  gelll^ 
men's  use  than  mine  own  practice,  I  assure 
you.  I'll  give  you  a  lesson.  Look  you,  «r; 
exalt  not  your  point  above  this  state,  at  aaj 
hand;  so,  sir,  come  on  I  Oh,  twine  yoiirbodj 
more  about ,  that  you  may  fall  to  a  norr 
sweet,  comely,  gentleman -I ike  guard.  ^  So,  in- 
different.  Hollow  your  body  more,  sir,  ibns- 
Now,  stand  fast  o'your  left  leg;  nole  Toor 
distance;  keep  your  due  proportion  of  time- 
Oh,  you  disorder  your  noint  most  irregulariy- 
Come,  put  on  your  cfoak,  and  veil  go  •« 
some  private  place,  where  you  are  aajuaint- 
ed ,  some  tavern  or  so — and  have  a  bil- 
What  money  ha'  you  about  you,  Mr.  Mattk^- 

Mai.  Faith,  1  ha'  not  past  a  two  tisih^ 
or  so. 

CapL  B,  'Tis  somewhat  with  the  least,  kof 
come,  we  will  have  a  bunch  of  radidies,  nA 
salt,  to  4aste  our  wine;  and  a  pipe  of tokacco, 
to  close  the  orifice  of  the  stomach;  and  Ian 
we'll  call  upon  young  Wellbred.  Perhaps  wt 
shall  meet  the  Corydon,  his  brother,  llw 
and  put  him  to  the  question.  Come  alooj* 
Mr.  Matthew. 

ACT  IL 

ScKWB  Ih^A  fV£trehouse  belonging  to^SO.^'  * 
Enter  Kitelt,  Casb,  and  DowhmWT. 
Kite.  Thomas,  come  hither. 
There  lies 
Here,  take  my 


a  note  within,  upon  my  <1^» 
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.  Wbm  is  the  boy? 

Cashk,  Within,  sii*,  i*tiie  warehouse. 
Kite.  Jjti  him  tell  o^er  straight  that  Spa- 
nish gold. 

And  weigh  it,  with  the  pieces  of  eight  Do  you 

See  the  delivery  of  those  silver  stuifs 

To  Mr.  Lucar.    Tell  him,  if  he  will, 

He  shall  ha'  the  grograns  at  the  rate  I  told  him ; 

And  I  will  meet  him  on  the  Exchange  anon. 

Cash.  Good,  sir.  [if.ri/. 

Kiie.    Do  yon   see  that  fellow ,  brother 
Downright? 

Dofvn.  I,  what  of  him!* 

Kite.  He  is  a  jewel,  brother — 
I  took  him  of  a  child,  up,  at  my  door. 
And  christened  him ;  gave  him  my  own  name, 
Thomas ; 

Since  bred  him  at  the  hospital;  where  proving 
A  toward  imp,  i  callM  him  home,  and  taught 
him 

So  much,  as  1  have  made  him  my  cashier; 
And  find  him,  in  his  faith,  so  full  of  faith, 
That  I  dursi  trust  my  life  into  his  hands. 
Doofn,  So  would  not  I,  in  any  bastard*s 
brother, 

As  it  is  like  he  is,  although  I  knew 
Myself  his  father.  But  you  said  youM  somewhat 
To    tell   me,    gentle   brother.     What  is*t? 
What  isU? 

Kite.  Faith,  I  am  very  loath  to  utter  it, 
As  fearing  it  may  hurt  your  patience;  • 
But  that  I  know  your  judgment  is  of  strength 
Against  the.  nearness  of  ailection — 

I}own.  What  need  this  circumstance  ?  Pray 
.  you  be  direct.  Come  to  the  matter,  the  matter. 

Kite.  Then,  without  further  ceremony,  thus: 
My  brother  Wellbred,  sir,  I  know  not  how. 
Of  late  is  much  dedinM  in  what  he  was. 
And  greatly  altered  in  bis  disposition. 
When  he  came  first  to  lodge  here  in  my  house, 
Ne*cr  trust  me,  if  I  were  not  proud  of  him : 
But  now  his  course  is  so  irregular. 
So  loose,  affected,  and  deprived  of  grace; 
He  makes  my  house  here  common  as  a  mart, 
A  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 
For  giddy  humour,  and  diseased  riot; 
And  here,  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stew, 
lie  and  bis  wild  associates  spend  their  hours 
In  repetition  of  lascivious  jests ; 
Swear,  leap,  drink,  dance,  and  f-evel  night  by 
night ; 

Control  my  servants;  and  indeed  what  not. 

I}oi»n.  Sdains,  I  know  not  what  I  should 
say  to  him  i^he  whole  world!  He  values  me 
at  a  cracked  three- farthings,  for  auglit  I  see, 
It  will  never  out  o'lhe  flesh  thafs  bred  iUbe 
bone!  1  have  told  him  enough,  one  would 
think,  if  that  would  serve.  Well!  be  knows 
what  to  trust  to,  fore  George  Let  bira  spend 
and  spend,  and  domineer,  till  his  heart-ache ; 
an*  he  think  to  be  relieved  by  me ,  when  he 
is  got  into  one  o'your  city  pounds,  the  counters, 
be  has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  iTailh,  and 
daps  his  dish  at  a  wrong  man*s  door.  Fil  lav 
my  hand  on  my  Halfpenny,  ere  I  part  wilh^ 
to  fetch  him  out,  Tli  assure  him. 

Kite,  Nay,  good  brother,  let  it  not  trouble 
you  thus. 

Xfoivn,  ^Sdeath,  he  made  me — I  qouUI  eat 
my  very  spur -leathers  for  anger!  Out,  why 
are  you  so  tame? 

1)  By  St.  G«org«. 


to  him,  and  tell  him  how  he  dtsquiett  your 

bouse  ? 

Kite.  Oh,  there  are  divers  reasons  to  dis- 
suade, brother; 
But,  would  yourself  vouchsafe  to  travail  in  it. 
Though  but  with  plain  and  easy  circumstance. 
It  would  both  come  much  better  to  his  sense, 
And  savour  less  of  stomach  or  of  passion. 
You  are  his  elder  brother,  and  that  title 
Both  gives  and  warrants  you  authority: 
Whereas,  if  I  should  intimate  the  least. 
It  would  but  add  contempt  to  his  neglect: 
Nay,  more  than  this,  brother,  if  I  should  speak, 
He  would  be  ready,  from  his  heat  of  humour, 
And  overflowing  of  the  vapour  in  him, 
I'o  blow  the  cars  of  his  familiars 
With  the  false  breath  of  telling  what  disgraces 
And  low  disparagements  I  had  put  on  him : 
Whilst  they,  sir,  to  relieve  him  in  the  fable. 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  evVy  word, 
Gesture,  or  look,  I  use;  mock  me  all  o'er; 
And  out  of  their  impetuous  rioting  phantasies. 
Beget  some  slander  that  shall  dwell  with  me 
And  what  would  that  be,  think  you?  Marry,' 
this: 

They  would  give  out,  because  my  wife  is  fair, 
Slyself  but  newly  married,  and  my  sister 
Here  sojourning  a  virgin  in  my  house. 
That  I  were  jealous;  nay,  as  sure  as  death, 
rhat  they  would  say.    And  how  that  I  had 
quarrcird 

My  brother  purposely,  thereby  to  frad 
An  apt  pretext  to  banish  them  my  house. 
Doi»n.  Mass,  perhaps  so:  they^re  like  enough 
to  flo  it. 

Kite.  Brother,  they  would  believe  it:  so 
should'  I 
Try  experiments  upon  myself: 
Lend  scorn  and  envy  opportunity 
To  stab  my  reputation  and 'good'  name. 

Enter  Master  Matthew  and  Captaiw 

BOBAOIL. 

Mat.  I  will  speak  to  him — 
CaptB.  Speak  to  him!  Aviray!  by  the  foot 
of  Pharaoh,  you  shall  not;  you  shall  not  do 
him  that  grace. 

Kite.  Vvbal's  the  matter,  sirs? 
Capl.  B.  The  time  of  day  to  you ,  gentle- 
man oHhe  house.    Is  Mr.  vVellbred  stirring? 
Down.  How  then?  what  should  he  do? 
Capt.  B.  Gentleman  of  the  house,  it  is  you  : 
is  he  within,  sir? 

Kite.  He  came  not  to  his  lodging  (o-night, 
sir,  I  assure  you. 

Dotvn.  Wby,  do  you  hear?  you! 
Capt.  B.  The  getitU? man-citizen  hath  sati.s- 
fied  me,  111  talk  to  no  scavenger. 

[Exit  ifffilh  MaUhew. 
Down.  How,  scavenger?  Stay,  sir,  stay! 
Kite.  Nay,  brother  Downright. 
Down.  ^Heart!  stand  you  away,  an*  you 
love  me.  * 

Kite.  You  shall  not  follow  him  now,  I 
pray  you,  brother;  good  faith,  you  shall  not! 
I  will  overrule  you 


Down.  Ha!  scavenger!  Well,  go  to,^  I  say 
little ;  hut  by  this  good  day  (God  forgive  me 
I  should  swear),  if  I  put  it  up  so,  say  I  am 
^  _  ,  the  rankest  covi^ard  ever  lived.    ^Sdains,  an' 

Why  do^not  you  spcalcil  sWallow  this,  Fll  ne'er  d«aw  invT sword  in 
^Ihe  sight  of  ):\fi&^\xa^\kg£^^t^e^  I  livc^ 
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ril  sit  in  a  barn  with  Madge  Howlct^),  and 
catch  mice  HrsL  Scavenger! 

KiU.  Oh,  do  not  fret  yourself  thus,  never 
think  on^t. 

Down.  These  are  my  brother^s  comforts, 
these!  these  are  his  comrades,  his  walking 
males!  he*s  a  gallant,  a  cavaliero  too;  right, 
hangman,  cut!  Let  me  not  live,  an*  I  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  swinge  the  whole 
gang  of  *em,  one  after  another,  and  begin 
with  him  first  1  am  grieved  it  should  be 
said  be  is  my  brother,  and  lake  these  courses* 
Well,  as  he  brews,  so  he  shall  drink,  fore 
George  again.  Yel  he  shall  hear  onH,  and 
that  tightly  too,  an*  I  live,  iYaith. 

Kite,  But,  brother,  let  your  reprehension 
then 

Run  in  an  easy  current,  not  oVr-high 
Carried  with  rashness,  or  devouring  choler; 
But  rather  use  the  soA  persuading  way. 
More  winning  than  enforcing  the  consent 

l}own.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  alone  for  that,  I 
warrant  you.  L^^^,  rings. 

Kiie,  How  now?  Oh,  the  bell  rings  to 
breakfast 

Brother,  I  pray  you,  go  in,  and  bear  my  wife 
Company  till  1  come;  Til  but  give  order 
For  some  dispatch  of  business  to  my  servant 
Z?o»v/i.  1  will— Scavenger!  scavenger  1  [Exit, 
Kite,    WeU,  though  my  troubled  spirits 
somewhat  eas*d, 
It*s  not  repos*d  in  that  security 
As  I  could  wish;  but  I  must  be  content 
Howe'er  l  set  a  face  on\  to  the  world  I 
Would  I  had  lost  this  firtger,  at  a  venture, 
So  Wellbred  had  ne*er  lod^d  within  my  house. 
Why't  cannot  be,  where  there  is  such  resort 
Of  wanton  gallants,  and  young  revellers, 
That  any  woman  should  be  honest  long.^ 
Well,. to  be  plain,  if  I  but  thought  the  time 
Had  answer*d  their  affections,  all  the  world 
Should  not  persuade  me  but  I  were  a  cuckold ! 
Marry,  I  hope  they  ha*  not  got  that  start; 
For  opportunity  hath  balked  ^em  yet 
And  snail  do  still,  while  1  have**  eyes  and  ears 
To  attend  the  impositions  of  my  heart 

Enter  Dame  Kjteiy. 

Dame  K.  Sister  Bridget,  pray  yoyX  fetch 
down  the  rose-water  above  in  the  closet. 
Sweetheart,  will  you  come  in  to  breakfast? 

Kite,  An'  she  overheard  me  now! 

DamcK,  I  pray  thee,  good  Muss,  we  stay 
for  you, 

Kile,  By  heav*n,  I  would  not  for  a  thou- 
sand angels. 

DameK,  What  ails  you,  sweetheart?  ^re 
you  not  well?   Speak,  good  Muss. 

Kite,  Troth,  my  head  aches  extremely,  on 
a  sudden* 

DameK,  Oh,  the  lord  ! 

Kite,  How  now?  what? 

DameK  Alas,  how  it  bums!  Muss,  keep 
you  warm;  good  truth,  it  is  this  new  disease! 
there's  a  number  are  troubled  withal !  For  loves 
sake,  sweetheart,  come  in,  out  of  the  air. 

Kite,  How  simple,  and  how  subtle  are  her 
answers ! 

And  new  disease,  and  many  troubled  with  it! 
W^hy,  true  I  she  heard  me,  all  the  world  to 
nothing. 

j)  8hak*pcare  calls  a  lien,  Dnrae  Parllet,  aiid  Km  J.  nion 
here  calJ*  an  ow,  Madfe  Howlct. 


DameK,  I  pray  thee,  good  sweelheart, 
come  in;  the  air  will  do  you  harm,  io  troth. 

Kite,  ril  come  to  you  presently;  "'twill 
away,  I  hope. 

DameK,  Pray  heav'n  it  do.  \Ejcil* 
Kite,  A  new  disease  1 1  know  not,  new  or  old. 
But  it  may  well  becall'd  poor  mortals' plague; 
For,  like  a  pestilence,  it  doth  infect 
The  houses  of  the  brain.    Well,  I  will  once 

more  strive, 
In  spite  of  this  black  cloud,  ntyself  to  be, 
And  shake  the  fever  off,  that  thus  shakes  me. 

{Exii,, 

Scene  \l,^Moorfields, 
Enter  Beainworm,  disguised  as  a  Soldier, 

Brain*  'Slid,  I  cannot  choose  but  laugfa  to 
see  myself  translated  thus.  Now  roust  i  create 
an  intolerable  sort  of  lies,  or  my  present  pro- 
fession loses  the  (^racc;  and  yet  the  lie  to  a 
roan  of  my  coat,  is  as  ominous  a  fruit  as  the 
fico.  O,  sir,  it  holds  for  food  polity  ever  to 
have  that  outwardly  in  vilest  estimation  that 
inwardly  is  most  dear  to  us.  So  mucli  for 
my  borrowed  shape.  Well,  the  truth  is,  my 
old  master  intends  to  ioUow  my  youn^,  dry 
foot,  over  MooHields  to  London  this  morn- 
ing :  now  I,  Vuoys,  ing  of  this  hunting  match, 
or  rather  conspiracy,  and  to  insinuate  with 
my  young  master,  for  so  must  we  that  ai« 
blue  waiters,  and  men  of  hope  and  serrice 
do,  have  got  me  afore  in  this  disguise,  deter- 
mining here  to  lie  in  ambuscade,  and  inter- 
cept him  in  the  midway.  If  1  can  but  get 
his  cloak,  his  purse,  his  hat,  nay  any  tlung 
to  cut  him  off,  that  is  to  sla^  his  ioumev — 
Veni,  vidi,  vid,  1  may  say  with  captain  Gie- 
sar;  I  am  made  for  ever,  i'faith.  Well,  now 
must  I  practise  to  get  the  true  garb  of  one 
of  those  lance-knights,  my  arm  here,  and  my 
—young  master,  and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Stepliea, 
as  1  am  a  true  counterfeit  roan  of  war,  and 
no  soldier!  [Retires. 

Enter  Young  KnoVill  and  Mastkb. 
Stephen. 

Young  K,  So^  sir,  and  how  then,  coa? 

Step.  'Sfoot,  I  have  lost  my  purse,  I  thtiiL 

Young K,  How?  lost  your  purse i  Whtn? 
when  had  you  it? 

Step,  I  cannot  tell:  stay. 

Brain.  'Slid,  1  am  afraid  they-  will  know 
me,  would  I  could  get  by  them  I  [jiside. 

Young K  What!  ha'  you  it? 

Step,  No,  1  think  I  was  bewitcfaedy  I — 

Young  K,  Nay,  do  not  weep  the  loss;  hai^ 
it,  let  it  go. 

Step,  Oh,  it's  here — No,  an'  it  had  been 
lost,  I  had  not  car'd,  but  for  a  jet  ring  mis- 
tress Mary  sent  me. 

Young K  A  jet  ring!  Oh,  the  poesy,  the 
poesy ! 

Step.  Fine,  i'faith  Though  fancy  sleep* 
my  love  is  deep" — meaning  that  though  1  did 
not  fancy  her,  yet  she  loved  me  deany. 
Young K,  Most  excellent! 
Step.  And  then  1  sent  her  anofher,  and  my 
poesy  w^s,  ''The  deeper  the  sweeter,  fU  m 
jud^M  by  St  Peter." 

Young K,  How  by  6t^  Peter?  I  do  Mt 
conceive  that 
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Step^  Muty^  St  Peter,  to  make  up  tbe 
metre.  « 

JToun^K,  Well,  there  the  saiot  was  your 
goo<^patron ;  he  belp*d  you  at  your  need : 
Uianiniini,  thank  him. 

Brain.  I  canntot  take  leave  of  *cni  so;  I 
will  venture,  come  what  wili.  [Aside.  Cotnes 
foriV€Mrd\  Gentlemen,  please  you*  change  a 
few  crowns,  for  a  very  excellent  good  blade, 
here !  i  am  a  poor  gentleman,  a  soldier,  that 
in  the  betfer  state  of  my  fortunes,  scorned  so, 
mean  a  refuge,  but  now  it  is  the  humour  of 
necessity  to  have  it  so.     You  seem  to  be, 

f*  entlemen,  well  alTected  to  martial  men,  else 
should  rather  die  with  silence  than  live 
with  shame ;  however,  vouchsafe  to  remember, 
it  is  my  want  speaks,  not  myself,  This  con- 
ditioQ  agrees  not  with  my  spirit 

Young K,  Where  hast  thou  served? 
Brain,  May  it  please  vou,  sir,  in  all  the 
iatc  wars  of  Bohemia,  Hungaria,  Dalmatia, 
Poland;  where  not,  sir?  I  have  been  a  poor 
servitor  by  sea  and  land,  any  time  this  four- 
teen years,  and  f\>llowed  the  fortunes  of  the 
best  commanders  in  Christendom,  I  was  twice 
shot  at  the  taking  of  Aleppo;  once  at  the  re- 
lief of  Vienna.  I  have  oeen  at  lVf;^rseilles, 
Naples,  and  the  Adriatic  gulf;  a  gentleman 
slave  in  the  galleys  thrice,  where  I  was  most 
dangerously  shot  in  the  head,  through  both 
Ihigbs,  anif  yet,  being  thus  maimed,  I  am  void 
of  maintenance;  nothing  leA  me  but  my  scars, 
the  noted  marks  of  niy  resolution. 

Step.  How  will  you  sell  this  rapior,  iriend  ? 
Brain.   Generous  sir,  I  refer  it  to  your 
own  iudgment ;  you  are  a  gentleman,  give  me 
what  you  please. 

Slcp.  True,  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  know  that, 
frienJ — but  what  though,  I  pray  you  say, 
what  woald  you  ask? 

Brain.  I  assure  you  the  bbde  may  become 
the  side  or  thigh  of  the  best  prince  in  Europe, 
Young  K.  Ay,  with  a  velvet  scabbard. 
Step.  Nay,  andH  be  mine,  it  shall  have  a 
velvet  scabbard,  cos,  that*s  flat:  Td  not  wear 
it  as  *tis,  an*  you  would  give  me  an  angel. 

Brain.  At  your  worships  pleasure,  sir;  nay, 
His  a  most  pure  Toledo. 

Step.  I  had  rather  it  were  a  Spaniard:  but 
tell  nie  what  1  shall  give  you  for  it?  An*  it 
had  a  silver  hilt — 

Young K.  Come,  come,  you  shall  not  buy 
it.  Hold,  there*s  a  shilling,  fellow,  take  thy 
rapier. 

Step.  Why,  but  I  will  buy  it  now,  because 
you  say  so;  and  there*s  another  shilling,  fellow; 
I  scorn  to  be  outbidden.  What,  shall  I  walk 
wilb  a  cudgel,  like  a  higffinbottom ,  and  may 
have  a  rapier  for  money  r 

Young  K.  You  may  buy  one  in  the  city. 

Sup.  Tut,  ril  buy  this  i*the  field,  sol  will; 
I  have  a  mind  to*t!  because  *tis  a  field  rapier. 
Tell  mc  your  lowest^price. 

Young K.  You  sbail  not  buy  it,  I  say. 

Step.  By  this  money  but  I  will,  though  I 
give  more  than  His  worth. 

Young K.  Come  away;  you  are  a  fool.  [Exit. 

Step.  Friend,  I  am  a  fool,  tbat*s  granted; 
bat  ril  have  it  for  that  word^s  sake.  Follow 
me  for  your  money.  He  says  I  am  a  fool.  [ExiL 

Brain.  The  gentleman  seems  to  know  you, 
sir.    I  follow.  [EviL 


Enter  KnoVili. 
'  Kno.  I  cannot  lose  the  thought  yet  of  this 
letter 

Sent  to  my  son ;  nor  leave  to  admire  the  change 
Of  manners,  and  the  breeding  of  our  youth, 
Within  the  kingdom,  since  myself  was  one. 
When  I  was  young,  he  liv'd  not  in  the  stews, 
Durst  have  conceived  a  scorn,  and  iitler*d  it, 
On  a  grey  head;  and  a  man  had  then 
A  certain  revVence  paid  unto  his  years 
That  had  none  due  unto  bis  life. 
But  now  we  are  falFn ;  youth  from  their  fear, 
And  age  from  that  which  bred  it,  good  example. 

Re-enter  BaAiNWORM^ 

Brain,  My  master!  Nay,  faith,  have  at 
you;  I  am  i)esh*d  now,  I  have  sped  so  well; 
though  I  must  attack  you  in  a  different  way. 
[Aside']  Worshipful  sir,  I  beseech  you  re- 
spect the  slate  of  a  poor  soldier!  I  am  a- 
snamM  of  this  base  course  of  life  (God*s  my 
comfort),  but  extremity  provokes  me  to't — 
what  remedy  ? 

Kno.  I  have  not  for  you  now. 

Brain.  By  the  faith  I  bear  unto  truth,  gen- 
tleman, it  is  no  ordinary  custom  in  me,  but 
only  to  preserve  manhood.  .  1  protest  to  you, 
a  man  I  have  been,  a  man  I  may  be,  by 
your  sweet  bounty. 

Kno,  PrVtbee,  good  friend,  be  satisfied. 

Brain.  Good  sir,  by  that  band,  you  may 
do  the  part  of  a  kind  gentleman,  in  lending 
a  poor  soldier  the  price  of  two  cans  of  beer, 
a  matter  of  small  value;  the  king  of  heaven 
shall  pay  you ,  and  I  shall  rest  thankful :  sweet 
worship — 

Kno.  Nay,  an'  you  be  so  importunate — 
Brain,  Uh,  tender  sir,  need  will  have  its 
course:  I  was  not  made  to  this  vile  use. 
Well,  the  edge  of  the  enemy  could  not  have 
abated  me  so  much,  [f^eeps]  Vis  hard,  when 
a  man  has  served  in  his  princess  cause,  and 
be  thus — Honourable  worship,  let  me  derive 
a  small  piece  of  silver  from  you;  it  shall  not 
be  given  in  the  course  of  time.  By  this  good 
ground,  I  was  fain  to  pawn  my  rapier  last 
night  for  a  poor  supper;  I  had  suck*d  the 
hilts  long  before,  I  am  a  pagan  else,  sweet 
honour. 

Kno,  Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some 
wonder. 

To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence. 

Should,  in  the  frame  and  fashion  ot  his  mind. 

Be  so  degenerate  and  sordid  base! 

Art  thou  a  man,  and  sham*st  thou  not  to  beg? 

To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life? 

Why,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean, 

Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 

Offer  themselves  to  thy  election; 

Either  the  wars  might  still  supply  thy  wants, 

Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman. 

Or  honest  labour. 

Brain.  Faith,  sir,  I  would  gladly  find  some 
other  course,  if  so — 

Kno.  An,  you'd  gladly  find  it,  hut  you  will 
not  seek  it 

Brain.  Alas!  sir,  where  should  a  man  seek ? 
In  the  wars  there's  no  ascent  by  desert  in 


these 


were 
air' 


days,  but  —  and  for  service,  would  it 
as  soon 


purchased  as  wish'd  for  (the 
r's  my  comfort).  I  know  what  I  would  say^ 
Kno:  What's  ii^^^t^^^^^^ 
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Brain,  Please  you,  Filz-sword,  sir, 

Kno,  Fitz-$wordy  sir. 
Say  that  a  man  should  entertain  thee  now, 
VVouIdst  thou  be  honest,  humble,  just,  and 
true  ? 

Brain,  Sir,  by  the  place  and  honour  of  a 
soldier — 

Kno,  Nay,  nay,  I  like  not  those  affected 
oaths! 

Speak  plainly,  man:  what  think*st  thou  of  my 
words  ? 

Brain,  Nothing,  sir,  but  wish  my  fortunes 
were  as  happy,  as  my  service  should  be  honest 

Kno,  Well,  follow  m?;  Til  prove  thee,  if 
thy  deeds  will  carry  a  proportion  to  thy  words. 

Brain.  Yes,  sir,  straight:  VU  but  garter  my 
hose. — Oh,  that  my  belly  were  hooped  now, 
for  I  am  ready  to  burst  with  laughing  1  Never 
was  bottle  or  bagpipe  fuller.  *Slid !  was  there 
ever  seen  a  fox  in  years  to  betray  himself  thus? 
Now  I  shall  he  possess*d  of  all  his  counsels! 
and  by  that  conduct  my  young  master.  Well, 
he  is  resolved  to  prove  my  honesty :  faith,  and 
I  am  resolved  to  prove  his  patience.  Oh,  1 
tfhall  abuse  him  intolerably!  VUt  no  matter,  let 
the  world  think  me  a  bad  counterfeit,  if  1 
cannot  give  him  the  slip  at  an  instant. 
Why,  this  is  better  than  to  have  staid  his 
journey. — 

Well;  ril  follow  him.    Oh,  how  I  long  to  be 
employed  !* 

With  change  of  voice,  these  scars,  and  many 
an  oath, 

ril  follow  son  and  sire,  and  serve  'cm  both. 

lExii, 

ACT  HI. 
Scene  I. — Stocks-market. 

Enter  Master  Matthew,  Wellbhed,  and 
Captain  Bobadil. 

Mat,  Yes,  faith,  sir,  we  were  at  your  lod- 
ging to  seek  you  too. 

f'f^eii.  Oh,  1  came  not  there  to-night. 

Capt.  B.  Your  brother  delivered  us  as  mucb. 

fVeU  Who?  My  brother  Downright? 

Capt,  n.  He.  Mr.  Wellbred,  I  know  not 
in  what  kind  you  hold  me,  but  let  me  say  to 
you  this:  as  sure  as  honour,  1  esteem  it  so 
much  out  of  the  sunshine  of  reputation  to 
throw  the  least  beam  of  regard  upon  such  a-- 

PVell,  Sir,  I  must  hear  no  ill  words  of  my 
brother.  ' 

CapL  B,  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  have  a  thing 
to  be  saved  about  me,  1  never  saw  any  gen>- 
tleman-iike  part — 

yp'^elL  Good  captain,  [Faces  about]  to  some 
other  discourse. 

Capt.B,  With  your  leave,  sir,  an'  there 
were  no  more  men  living  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  1  should  notfancyliim,bySt  George. 

Mat.  Troth,  nor  I;  he  is  of  a  rustical  cut, 
I  know  not  how;  he  doth  not  carry  himself 
like  a  gentleman  of  fashion. 

ff^elL  Oh,  Mr.  Matthew,  that's  a  grace  pe- 
duliar  but  to  few. 

Enter  Young  Kno  Veil  and  Master 
Stephen. 

Ned  Kno  Veil!  by  my  soul,  welcome!  How 
dost  thou,  sweet  spirit,  my  genius?   'Slid^  I 


HIS  HUMOUR.  [Act  01. 

shall  love  Apollo,  and  the  mad  Thespian  eirls, 
the  better  while  i  live  for  this,  my  dei^tuiy. 
Now  I  see  there's  some  love  in  theel—Simh, 
these  be  the  two  I  writ  to  you  o£  Nay^lnt 
a  drowsy  humour  is  this  now  ?  Wh^dost 
thou  not  speak? 

Young K,  Oh,  you  are  a  fine  gallant;  yon 
sent  me  a 'rare  letter. 

fVelL  Why,  was't  not  rare? 
YoungK,  Yes,  Til  be  sworn,  I  was  never 
guilty  of  reading  the  like.  But  I  marvel  vrbat 
camel  it  was  that  had  the  carriage  of  il;  for 
doubtless  he  was  no  ordinary  beast  that 
brought  it. 

FTell,  Why? 

YoungK.  Why,  sayest  thou?  Why,  dost 
thou  think  that  any  reasonable  creature,  espe- 
cially in  the  morning,  the  sober  time  of  tbe 
day  too,  could  have  mistaken  my  father  for 

me  ? 

IVelU  'Slid,  you  jest,  I  hope. 
YoungK.  Indeed,  the  best  use  we  can  turn 
it  to,  IS  to  make  a  jest  on't  now ;  but  1*11  as- 
sure you  my  father  bad  the  full  view  oVour 
flourishing  style,  before  1  saw  it 

yf^eU,  What  a  dull  slave  was  this!  But, 
sirrah,  what  said  he  to  it,  iYaith? 

YoungK.  Nay,  I  know  not  what  he  said; 
but  I  have  a  shrewd  guess  what  he  thought. 
fjell  What,  what? 

YoungK.  Marry,  that  tbou  art  some  strange, 
dissolute,  young  fellow,  and  I  not  a  grain  or 
two  belter,  for  keeping  thee  company. 

yf-ell.  Tut,  that  thought  is  like  the  moon  in 
her  last  quarter,  'twill  change  shortly.  But, 
sirrah,  I  pray  thee  be  acquainted  with  mj 
two  hang-bys  here;- thou  wilt  take  exceeding 
pleasure  in  em,  if  thou  hearest  'em  once  go: 
my  wind-instruments.  Ill  wind  'em  up.— 
But  what  strange  piece  of  silence  is  this?  'llic 
sign  of  the  dumb  man. 

YoungK.  Oh,  sir,  a  kinsman  of  mine,  one 
that  may  make  your  music  the  fuller,  an'  be 
please;  he  has  his  humour,  sir. 
fVelL  Oh,  what  is't,  what  is't? 
YoungK,  Nay,  Til  neither  do  your  judg- 
ment nor  his  folly  that  wrong,  .as  to  prepare 
your  apprehensions.  —  I'll  leave  him  to  ibe 
mercy  o'your  search,  if  you  can  take  him  lo. 

m//.  Well,  captain  Bobadil,  Mr.  Matthew, 
I  pray  you  know  this  gentleman  here:  he  i* 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  one  that  will  deserte 
your  affection. — I  know  not  your  name,  wTt 
but  shall  be  glad  of  any  occasion  to  render 
me  more  familiar  to  you.  [To  Master  Stephen, 
Step.  My  name  is  Mr.  Stephen,  sir;  I  ^ 
this  gentleman's  own  cousin,  sir:  his  father  tf 
mine  uncle,  sir.  1  am  somewhat  laelaDcfcoiVf 
but  you  shall  command  me,  sir,  in  whatsoever 
is  incident  to  a  gentleman. 

Ctipt,B.  1  must  tell  you  this,  I  am  no  ge- 
neral man;  but  for  Mr.  Wellbred's  sake  (t«s 
may  embrace  it  at  what  hei|^t  of  favour  y»« 
please),  I  do  communicate  with  you,  aod  con- 
ceive you  to  be  a  gentleman  of  some  pa*"'*- 
love  few  words. 

YoungK  And  I  fewer,  sir.  I  ha^c  srarce 
enow  to  thank  you. 

Mat  But  are  you  indeed,  sir,  so  g»«cn  to 
it?  [To  Master  Stepluif' 

Step.  Ay,  truly,  sir,^am  mighlilj 
melancholy.     Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Mitt.  Oh,  U*s  your  only  fine  humour,  sir; 
your  true  Tnelancboly  breeds  you  perfect  fine 
wit,  sir.  I  am  melancholy  myself  divers  times, 
sir ;  and  then  do  I  no  more  but  take  a  pen 
and  paper  presently,  and  overflow  you  half  a 
score  or  a  dozen  of  sonnets  at  a  sitting. 

Step.  Cousin,  it  is  well;  am  I  melancholy 
enough?  [Apart  To  Young  Kno^welL 

Young K,  Ob^  ay,  excellent! 

fJ^elL  Captaiii  Hobadil,  why  muse  you  so? 

Young      He  is  melancholy  too. 

CapL  B.  Faith,  sir,  I  was  thinking  of  a  most 
honourable  piece  of  service  was  performM  to- 
morrow, beuig  St.  Mark*s  day,  snail  be  some 
ten  years  now. 

Young K,  In  what  place,  captain?* 

CapLB,  Why,  at  the  beleagVing  of  Stri- 
gonium,  where,  in  less  than  two  hours,  seven 
hundred  resolute  gentlemen,  as  any  were  in 
Europe,  lost  tbeir  lives  upon  the  breach.  FU 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  first,  but  the 
best  leagurc,  that  I  ever  beheld  with  these 
eyes,  except  the  taking  of— what  do  you  call 
it?  last  year,  by  the  Genoese;  but  that  (of  all 
others)  was  the  most  fatal  and  dangerous  ex- 
ploit that  ever  I  was  ranged  in,  since  I  first 
bore  arms  before  the  lace  of  the  enemy,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier. 

Step.  So  1  had  as  lief  as  an  angel,  I  could 
swear  as  well  as  that  gentleman.  [Aside, 

Young  K,  Then  you  were  a  servitor  at  both, 
it  seems;  at  Slrigonium,  and  what  do  you 
call  iff 

Capt.B,  Oh  Lord,  sir!  by  St.  George,  I 
was  the  first  man  that  enterM  the  breach:  had 
I  not  effected  it  with  resolution,  I  had  been 
sbin,  if  I  had  had  a  million  of  lives. 

Young K.  *Twas  pity  you  had  not  ten;  a 
catN  and  your  own,  i*£iith.  But  was  it  pos- 
sible? 

CapLB.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  reputatM>n, 
^lis  true,  and  yourself  shall  confess. 

Young K.  You  must  bring  .me  to  the  rack 
first 

Capt.B.  Observe  me  Judicially,  sweet  sir: 
they  liad  planted  me  three  demi-culverins,  just 
in  the  mouth  of  the  breach:  now,  sir,  as  we 
were  to  give  on,  tbeir  master  gunner  (a  man 
of  no  mean  skill  and  mark,  you  must  think) 
confronts  me  with  his  linstock,  ready  to  give 
fire:  1,  spying  his  intendment,  discharged  my 
petrionel  m  bis  bosom,  and  with  these  single 
arms,  my  poor  rapier,  ran  violently  upon  the 
Moors  that  guaroed  the  ordnance,  and  put 
them  all  pell-mell  to  the  sword. 

fVell.  To  the  sword?  to  the  rapier,  captain! 

Young  K.  Oh,  it  was  a  good  figure  observed, 
sir. — But  did  you  all  this,  captain,  without 
hurting  your  blade? 

Capt.n,  Without  any  impeach  o'lhe  earth. 
You  shall  perceive,  sir.  It  is  the  most  fortu- 
nate weapon  that  ever  rid  on  poor  gentle man^s 
thigh.  Shall  I  tell  you ,  sir?  You  talk  of 
Morglay,  Excalibur,  Duriudina,  or  so  ?  Tut,  I 
lend  no  credit  to  that  is  fabled  of^em;  I  know 
the  virtue  of  mine  own,  and  therefore  1  dare 
the  bolder  maintain  it« 

Step.  I  marvel  whether  it  be  a  Toledo  or  no? 

Capt.B.  A  most  perfect  Toledo,  I  assure 
you,  sir. 

Step.  I  have  a  countryman  of  his  here. 
Mat.  Pray  you  let^s  see^  sin — Yes,  faith,  it  is. 


CapLB.  This  a  Toledo?  Pish! 

[Bends  the  Blade  double. 

Step.  Why  do  you  pish,  captain? 

Capt.  B,  A  Fleming,  by  heaven !  Fll  buy 
them  for  a  guilder  a  piece,  an*  1  would  have 
a  thousand  of  them. 

Young  K,  How  say  you,  cousin  ?  I  told  you 
thus  much. 

VFell  Where  bought  you  it,  Mr.  Stephen? 

Step.  Of  a  scurvy  rogue  soldier;  he  swore 
it  was  a  Toledo. 

Capt.B.  A  poor  provant  rapier,  no  better. 

MaL  Mass,  I  think  it  be  indeed,  now  I  look 
on*t  better. 

Young  K.  Nay,  the  longer  you  look  onH 
the  worse.    Put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

Step.  Well,  I  will  put  it  up ;  but  by— I  ha' 
forgot  the  captain^s  oath  —  I  thought  to  have 
sworn  by  it — [Aside'\  an'  e'er  I  meet  him — 

VF^elL  O,  'tis  past  help  now,  sir;  you  must 
ha'  patience. 

Step.  I  could  eat  the  very  hilts  for  anger. 

Young  K.  A  sign  of  good  dit^estion;  you 
have  an  ostrich  stomach,  cousin. 

Step.  A  stomach!  I  would  I  had  him  here, 
you  should  see  an'  1  had  a  stomach. 

FFeU.  It's  better  as  'tis.  Come,  gentlemen, 
shall  we  go?  ,  ' 

Enter  Bhainworm. 

Young K.  A  miracle,  cousin!  look  here! 
look  here ! 

Step.  O,  ^od'slid,  by  your  leave,  do  you 
know  mc,  sir? 

Brain.  Ay,  sir,  I  know  you  by  sight. 

Step.  You  sold  me  a  rapier,  did  you  not? 

Brain.  Yes,  marry,  did  I,  sir. 

Step.  You  said  it  was  a  Toledo,  ha? 

Brain.  True,  1  did  so. 

Step.  But  it  is  none. 

Brain.  No,  sir,  I  confess  it  is  none. 

Step.  Do  you  confess  it?  Gentlemen,  bear 
witness  he  has  confess'd  it.  By  God's  will, 
an'  you  had  not  confess'd  it — 

YoungK.  Oh,  cousin,  forbear,  forbear. 

Step.  Nay,  I  have  done,  cousin. 

PVell.  Why,  you  have  done  like  a  gentle- 
man; he  has  confess'd  it;  what  would  you 
more? 

Step.  Yet,  by  his  leave,  he  is  a  rascal  under 
his  favour,  do  you  see. 

YoungK.  Ay,  by  his  leave,  he  is,  and  under 
favour. — ^Pretty  piece  of  civility! — Sirrah,  how 
dost  thou  like  him?       [Apart  to  VFeHbred. 

JVelL  Oh,  it's  a  most  precious  fool ;  make 
much  on  him.  I  can  compare  him  to  nothing 
more  happily  than  a  drum;  for  every  one  may 
play  upon  him.  [Apart. 

Young  AT.  No,  no,  a  child's  whistle  were  far 
the  filter.  ^AparL 

Brain.  Sir,  shall  I  entreat  a  word  with  you  ? 

[To  Young  Kn6*t»ell. 

YoungK.  With  me,  sir?  You  have  not 
another  Toledo  to  sell,  ha'  you? 

Brain.  You  are  conceited,  sir.  Your  name 
is  Mr.  Kno'well,  as  I  take  it? 

YonngK.  You  are  i'the  right  You  mean 
not  to  proceed  in  the  catechism,  do  you? 

Brain.  No,  sir,  I  am  none  of  that  coat. 

Young  K.  Of  as  bare  coat  though.  Well, 
say,  sir. 

Brain.  F«lt.  ,ir^J^»Jn^^t^^y^tu,A, 
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drum  extraordinary;  and  indeed,  this  smoky 
Tarnish  being  washed  off,  and  three  or  Tour 
patches  removed,  I  appear  your  worship^  in 
reversion,  after  the  decease  of  your  good  fa- 
ther— Brain  worm . 

Young  K.  Brainworm !  ^Slight,  what  breath 
of  a  conjurer  hath  blown  thee  hither  in  (his 
shape  ? 

Brain.  The  breath  o*your  letter,  sir,  this 
morning:  the  same  that  blew  you  to  the 
'Wind-mill,  and  your  father  after  you. 

Young K,  My  father? 

Bruin,  Nay,  never  start;  His  true:  he  has 
followed  you  over  the  fields  by  the  foot,  as 
you  would  do  a  hare  iHhe  snow. 

Young  K,  Sirrahi  Wellbred,  what  shall  we 
do,  sirrah?  My  father  is  come  over  after  me. 

Wf//.  Thy  father!  Where  is  he? 

Brain*  At  justice  ClemenOs  house  here,  in 
Colemanstreet,  where  he  but  stays  my  return^ 
and  then — 

VTell  Who's  this?  Brainworm? 

Brain,  The  same,  sir. 

fVell,  Why  how,  i'the  name  of  wit,  comcst 
thou  transmuted  thus? 

Brain,  Faith,  a  device !  a  device !  Na^,  for 
the  love  of  reason,  gentlemen,  and  avoiding 
the  danger,  stand  not  here :  withdraw)  and  Ti 
tell  you  all. 

Young  K,  Come,  cousin.  [Exeunt 


Scene  II  The  Warehouse, 

Enter  Kitelt  and  Cash. 
Kite.  What  says  he,  Thomas?  Did 

within 


you 
this 


speak  with  him  ? 

Cash,  He  will  expect  you, 
half  hour. 

Kite,  Has  he  the  money  ready,  can  you  tell? 
Cash,  Yes,  sir,  the  money  was  brought  in 
lasi  night. 

Kite,  Oh,  that*s  well:  fetch  me  my  cloak, 
my  cloak. 

Stay,  let  me  see:  an  hour  to  go  and  come; 
Ay,  that  will  be  the  least;  ana  then  Hwill  be 
An  hour  before  I  can  dispatch  him, 
Or  very  near:  well,  I  will  say  two  hours. 
Two  hours!  Ha!  things,  never  dreamt  of  yet, 
May  be  contrived,  ay,  and  effected  too. 
In  two  hours  absence.    Well,  I  will  not  go. 
Two  hours!  no,  fleering  opportunity, 
I  will  not  give  your  subtlety  that  scope. 
Who  will  not  judge  him  worthy  to  be  robVd, 
That  vets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thief, 
And  shows  the  felon  where  his  treasure  lies? 
Again,  what  earthly  spirit  but  will  attempt 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty*s  golden  tree, 
When  leaden  sleep  seats  up  the  dragon^s  eyes? 
I  will  not  go.   Business,  go  by  for  once. 
No,  beauty,  no;  you  are  too,  too  precious 
To  be  left  so,  without  a  guard,  or  open. 
You  then  must  be  kept  up  close,  and  well 
watch'd ! 

For,  give  you  oj 
Devours  or  swal 
His  wife,  if  she  be  fair,  or  time,  or  place, 
Compels  her  to  be  false.    I  will  not  go. 
The  dangers  are  too  many.    I  am  resolvM  for 

^  that.  ^ 

Carry  in  my  cloak  again. — Yet  sta;^ — yet  do, 
too. 

I  will  .de£er  going  on  all  occasions. 


opportunity,  no  ouicksand  > 
allows  swifter!  He  that  lends 


Cash.  Sir,  Snare,  your  scrivener,  wiD  be 
there  with  the  bonds* 

Kite,  That's  true.  Fool  on  me !  I  had  clea 
forgot  it.    I  must  go.    What^s  o'clock? 

Cash,  Exchange  time,  sir. 

Kite,  'Heart,  then  will  Wellbred  preseotij 
be  here  too. 
With  one  or  other  of  his  loose  consorts. 
I  am  a  knave  if  1  know  what  to  say, 
What  course  to  take,  or  which  way  to  resoN& 
My  brain,  niethinks,  is  like  an  hour-^lass, 
Wherein  my  imagination  runs,  like  sands, 
Filling  up  time ;  but  then  are  tum'd  and  tuni*d; 
So  that  1  know  not  what  to  stay  upon. 
And  less  to  put  in  act  .  It  shall  be  sa 
Nay,  I  «lare  build  upon  his  secresy. 
lie  knows  not  to  deceive  me.  \_Aside'\  Tkonus! 

Cash,  Sir. 

Kite,  Yet  now  I  have  bethought  roe,  1  wi 
not.  [Asiii, 
Thomas,  is  Cob  within? 

Cash,  I  think  he  be,  sir. 

Kite,  But  hell  prate  too;  there's  no  speed 
of  him. 

No,  there  were  no  man  o'lbe  earth  to  Tbosns, 
If  I  durst  trust  him ;  there  is  all  ike  doiibl 
But  should  he  have  a  chink  in  him,  I  were  ^oe, 
Lost  i'my  fame  for  ever;  talk  for  th'Exduagt 
The  manner  he  hath  stood  with,  till  thisprcwait 
Doth  promise  no  such  change.    What  skould 

I  fear  then? 
Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tempt  my  fori«e 
once.  .  ft^A 

Thomas — you  may  deceive  me,  but  I  nope- 
Your  love  to  me  is  more — 

Cash,  Sir,  if  a  servant's 
Duty,  with  faith,  may  be  call'd  love,  yott  ue 
More  than  in  hope,  you  are  possess'd  of  it 
Kite,  I  thank  you  hearlily,  Thomas :  gi'  oe 
your  hand. 
With  all  my  heart,  good  Thomas.  I  taw, 

Thomas, 
A  secret  to  impart  to  you — but 
When  once  you  have  it,  I  must  seal  yow 

lips  up. 
So  far  I  tell  you,  Thomas. 
Cash  Sir,  for  that — 
Kite,  Nay,  hear  me  out*     Think  I 
you,  Thomas, 
When  I  will  let  you  in  thus  to  my  priwle. 
It  is  a  thing  sits  nearer  to  my  crest 
Than  thou*rt  aware  of,  Thomas.  If  thou  ikouMst 
Reveal  it,  but — 

Cash,  How!  I  reveal  it? 
Kite,  Nay, 
I  do  not  think  thou  wooldst;  but  if 
sfaouldst, 

'Twere  a  great  weakness. 

Cash,  A  great  treachery. 
Give  it  no  other  name. 

Kite,  Thou  wilt  not  dot  then? 

Cash,  Sir,  if  I  do,  mankind  disclaim  wc*^- 

Kite,  He  will  not  swear  \  he  has  some  i«- 
servation, 

Some  conceaPd  purpose,  and  dose  in<iw»& 
sure.  , 

Else,  being  urg'd  so  mucb,  how  sbouM  k 
choose 

But  lend  an  oath  to  all  this  protesUtionf 
He's  no  fanatic;  I  have  beard  him  swear. 
What  should  1  think  of  it?  Urge  him  ap*. 
And  by  •om^ig^ltl^bT^yofgle'  ^  1^"* 
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Well,  Thomaty  thou  hast  sworn  not  to  dis- 
close ; 
Yes,  you  did  swear. 

Citsh,  Not  yet,  sir,  but  I  will, 
Please  you — 

Kiie.  No,  Thomas,  I  dare. lake  thy  word; 
But  if  thou  wilt  swear,  do,  as  thou  think*st  good  : 
I  am  resolvM  without  it,  at  thy  pleasure. 

Cash.  By  my  soufs  safety  then,  sir,  I  prolost 
My  tongue  shall  ne^er  take  knowledge  of  a 
word, 

OelirerM  me  in  nature  of  your  trust 
KHe,  It's  too  much;  these  ceremonies  need 
not; 

I  know  thy  faith  to  be  as  firm  as  rock. 
Thomas,  come  hither,  near;  we  cannot  be 
Too  private  in  this  business. — So  it  is. 
Now  he  has  sworn,  I  dare  the  safelier  venture: 
I  have  of  late,  by  divers  observations — 
But  whether  his  oath  can  bind  him,  there  it  is. 
I  will  bethink  me  ere  I  do  proceed.  [Aside, 
Thomas,  it  will  be  now  too  long  to  stay, 
ni  spy  some  fitter  time  soon,  or  to-morrow. 

Cash,  Sir,  at  your  pleasure. 

iCite,  I  will  thmk.  Give  me'  my  cloaL  And, 
Thomas, 

I  pray  you  search  the  hooks  *^inst  my  return, 
For  tlie  receipts  Hwiit  me  and  Traps. 
Cash.  I  will,  sir. 

Kite,  And,  hear  you,  if  your  mistress*  bro- 
•       ther,  Wellbred, 
Chance  to  bring  hither  any  gentlemen 
Ere  I  come  hack,  let  one  straight  bring  me 
,  word — 

Cash,  Vtry  well,  sir. 

Kite,  To  the  Exchange;  do  yon  henr? 
Or  here  in  Coleman-street,  to  justice  Clement's; 
Forget  it  not,  nor  be  out  of  the  way. 

Cash.  I  will  not,  sir. 

Kiie,  I  pray  you  hax<;  a  care  onU. 
Or  whether  he  come  or  no,  iC  any  other 
Stranger,  or  else,  fail  not  to  send  me  word. 

Cash,  I  shall  not,  sir. 

Ki/e.  Be't  your  special  business 
Now  to  remember  it» 

Cash,  Sir ,  I  warrant  you. 

Kiie,  But,  Thomas,  this  is  not  the  secret, 
Thomas,  I  told  you  of. 

Cash,  No,  sir,  I  do  suppose  it. 

Kiie,  Believe  me,  it  is  not. 

Cash,  Sir,  I  do  believe  you. 

Kiie,  By  heaven,  it  is  not!  That's  enough. 
But,  Thomas. 

I  would  not  you  should  utter  it,  do  you  see, 
To  any  creature  living;  yet  I  care  not 
Well,  I  must  hence.   Thomas,  conceive  thus 

much ; 

II  was  a  trial  of  you,  when  I  meant 

So  deep  a  secret  to  you:  I  meant  not  this. 
But  that  I  have  to  tell  you.   This  b  nothing, 
this. 

Bnt,  Thomas,  keep  this  from  my  wife,  I  charge 

you. 

LockM  up  in  silence,  midnight,  buried  here. 
No  greater  hell  than  to  be  slave  to  fear.  TJExiL 
Cash,  Lock'd  up  in  silence,  midnight,  buried 
here. 

Whence  should  this  flood  of  passion,  trow, 

take  head?  ha! 
Best  dream  no  longer  of  this  running  humour, 
For  ftar  I  sink!  But  soft. 
Hire  is  company;  now  must  I—-  [Exii, 


£>iler  Wellbrxd,  Foim^  Kjto'wbli.,  Braim- 

WORM,  Captain  Bobadil,  and  Stephen. 

ff^eii,  Beshrew  me,  hut  it  was  an  absolule 
good  jest,  and  exceedingly  well  carried. 

Young  K,  A^,  and  our  ignorance  maintained 
it  as  well,  did  it  not.^ 

IVell,  Yes.  f^ith!  But  wasH  possible  thott 
shouldst  not  know  him  ?  I  forgive  Mr.  Stephen, 
for  he  is  stupidity  itself.  Why,  Brainworm, 
Mrbo  would  have  thought  thou  nadst  been  such 
an  artificer? 

Young K.  An  artificer  I  an  architect!  Except 
a  man  had  studied  begging  all  his  life  time, 
and  been  a  weaver  otian^uaffe  from  his  in- 
fancy, for  the  clothing  of  it,  I  never  saw  his 
rivaf. 

¥TelL  Where  ffot'st  thou  this  coat,  I  marvel  ?  ' 
Brain,  Of  a  Uoundsditch  man,  sir,  one  of 
the  devil's  near  kinsmen,  a  broker. 

Re-enter  Cash. 
Ctuh,  Francis!  Martin!  Ne'er  a  one  to  be 
found  now?  What  a  spite's  this? 

WelL  How  now,  Thomas,  is  my  brother 
Kitely  within? 

Cash,  No,  sir;  my  master  went  forth  e'en 
now:  but  master  Downright  is  within.  Cob! 
What,  Cob?  Is  he  gone  too? 

IVell,  Whither  went  your  master,  Thomas; 
canst  thou  tell? 

Cash,  I  know  not;  to  justice  Clement's,  I 
think,  sir.  Cob!  \Exit 
Young K,  Justice  Clement's!  What's  he? 
^elL  Why,  dost  thou  not  know  him?  He 
is  a  city  magistrate,  a  justice  here;  an  excel- 
lent good  lawyer,  and  a  freat  scholar:  but  the 
only  mad  and  merry  old  fellow  in  Europe! 
1  showed  you  him  the  other  day. 

Young  A.  Oh,  is  that  he  ?  I  remember  him 
now.  Good  faith !  and  he  has  a  very  strange 
presence,  methinks ;  it  shows  as  if  be  stood 
out  of  the  rank  from  other  men.  I  have  heard 
many  of  his  jests  i'the  university.  They  say, 
be  will  commit  a  man  for  taking  the  wall  of 
his  horse. 

JVelL  Ay,  or  wearing  his  cloak  on  one 
shoulder,  or  serving  of  God.  Any  thing  in- 
deed, if  it  come  in  the  way  of  his  humour. 

Re-enter  Cash. 

Cash,  Gasper,  Martin,  Cob!  'Heart!  where 
should  they  be,  trow  ? 

CapL  B,    Master   Kitely's   man,  or'ythee 
vouchsafe  us  the  lighting  of  this  match. 

Cash,  Fire  on  your  match!  no  time  but 
now  to  vouchsafe?  Francis!  Cob!  \ExiL 
CapL  B,  Body  of  me !  Here's  the  remainder 
of  sevenpounds  since  yesterday  was  seven- 
night  'Tis  your  right  Trinidaao!  Did  yon 
never  take  any,  master  Stephen? 

Step,  No,  truly,  sir!  but  I'll. learn  to  Uke  it 
now,  since  you  recommend  it  so. 

Capt,B,  Sir,  believe  me,  upon  my  relation, 
for  what  I  tell  you  the  world  shall  not  re« 

Erovc.  I  have  heen  in  the  Indies,  where  this 
erb  grows,  where  neither  myself,  nor  a  doseu 
gentlemen  more,  of  my  knowledge,  have  re- 
ceived the  taste  of  any  other  nutriment  in  the 
world  fo*-  the  space  of  one-and-tvrenty  weeks, 
but  the  fume  ot  this  simple  only.  Inerefore 
It  cannot  be  but  'tis  most,  divine, .especially 
your  Ttinidado.    f^^^^t^d^Hi^j^d  toO« 
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I  do.  hold  it,  and  will  aflirm  it  before  any 
prince  in  Europe,  to  be  tbe  most  sovereign 
and  precious  weed  lb  at  ever  the  earth  tendered 
to  the  use  of  man. 

Young  K,  This  speech  would  have  done 
decently  in  a  tobacco-trader^s  mouth. 

Re-enter  Cash,  with  Gob. 
Cash.  At  justice  dementis  he  is,  in  the 
middle  of  Coleman-street. 
Cob,  O,  bo! 

CapLB,  Whereas  the  match  I  gave  thee, 
master  Kitely^s  man? 
Cash,  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Co6.  Ry  GodVrae !  I  marvel  what  pleasure 
^  or  felicity  tbey  bave  in  taking  tbis  roguish  to- 
bacco 1  It*s  good  for  nothing  but  to  choke  a 
man,  and  fill  him  full  of  <moke  and  embers. 
[Captain  Bobadil  beats  Cob  with  a 
Cudgel;  Matthew  runs  awajr. 

All,  Ob,  good  captain !  hold,  bold ! 

CapUB,  lou  base  scullion,  you. 

Cash,  Gome,  thou  must  need  be  talking 
too;  tbou^rt  well  enough  served. 

Cob,  Well,  it  shall  be  a  -  dear  beating,  .an* 
I  live!  I  will  bave  justice  for  tbis. 

CapuB.  Do  you  prate?  Do  you  murmur? 

\Beat8  Cob  off. 

Young  K,  Nay,  good  captain,  will  you  re- 
gard tbe  humour  of  a  fool  ? 

CapLB,  A  whoreson,  filthy  slave,  a  dung- 
worm,  an  excrement !  Rody  o^Caesar,  but  that 
I  scorn  to  let  forth  so  mean  a  spirit,  Fd  have 
stabbM  him  to  the  earth. 

fVeU,  Marry,  tbe  law  forbid,  sir. 

CapLB,  Ry  Pharaoh's  foot,  I  would  have 
done  it  [ExiL 

Step,  Oh,  he  swears  admirably!  Ry  Pbara- 
oh*s  iooX^  body  of  Caesar;  I  shall  never  do  it, 
sure;  upon  mine  honour,  and  by  St  George; 
no  I  ban*t  tbe  right  grace. 

fVeU,  Rut  so(|^  Where's  Mr. Matthew;  gone? 

Brain,  No,  sir;  they  went  in  here. 

¥VeU.  O,  let's  follow  them:  master  Matthew 
is  gone  to  salute  his  mistress  in  verse.  We 
shall  have  the  happiness  to  hear  some  of  his 
poetry  now.  He  never  comes  unfumishM. 
Brainworm  ? 

Step,  Rrainworm!  Where?  Is  this  Rrain- 
worm? 

Young  K,  Ay,  cousin,  no  words  of  it,  upon 
your  gentility. 

Step,  Not  I,  body  of  me!  by  tbis  air,  St 
George,  and  tbe  foot  of  Pharaoh ! 

ff^eU,  Rare!  your  cousin's  discourse  is 
simply  drawn  out  witb  oaths. 

Young  K.  Tis  larded  with  'em.  A  kind  of 
French  dressing,  if  you  love  it.  Come,  let's 
in;  come,  cousin.  \JExeunt, 

ScBirx  UL— ^  Hall  in  Justics  Clehbnt*s 
House. 

Enter  Kitelt  and  Cob. 

Kite,  Ha!  How  many  are  there,  say'st  thou? 
Cob,  Marry,  sir,  your  brother,  master  Well- 
hred — 

Kite.  Tut,  beside  him:  what  strangers  are 
there,  man? 

Cob,  Strangers !  let  me  see ;  one,  two— Mass, 
ow  not  well,  there  are  so  many. 
How,  so  many? 


Cob.  Ay,  there's  some  five 
at  tbe  most. 

Kite.  A  swarm,  a  swarm  ^ 


[Act  IV. 
or  six  of  them 

bead 


Spite  of  tbe  devil,  how  the^'  sting  my  be 
Witb  forked  stings,  thus  wide  and  large!  But, 
Cob, 

How  long  hast  thou  been  coming  hither,  Cok? 
Cob.  A  Utile  wbile,  sir. 
\Kite,  Didst  thou  come  running? 
Cob,  No,  sir. 

Kite.  Nay,  then  I  am  familiar  with  thy  haste! 
Bane  to  my  fortunes.  What  meant  1  tomarrj? 
I,  that  before  was  rank'd  in  such  content  i 
My  mind  at  rest  too  in  so  so  A  a  peace, 
Reing  free  master  of  my  own  free  thougbls, 
And  now  become  a  slave  ?  What,  never  sigli! 
Be  of  good  cheer,  man,  for  tbou  art  a  cuckoU. 
'Tis  done !  'tis  done !  Nay,  when  such  flowing 
store, 

Plenty  itself  falls  into  my  wife's  lap, 
Tbe  cornucopia  will  be  mine,  I  know.  But, 
Cob, 

What  entertainment  had  they?    I  am  sure 
My  sister  and  my  wife  would  bid  tfaem  irtl- 
come !  Ha ! 
Cob,  Like  enough,  sir;  yet  I  heard  not  a 

word  of  it. 
Kite.  No ;  their  lips  were  seal'd  widii  kisses, 
and  the  voice, 
Drown'd  in  a  flood  of  joy  at  their  arrival, 


Hach  lost  her  motion,  st.«te,  and  faculty. 
Cob,  which  of  them  was't  that  first  kissN 


vife? 


kiss'd  mj 


My  sister,  I  should  say;  my  wife,  alas! 
I  fear  not  her.  Ha!  Who  was  it,  say'st  thou' 
Cob,  Ry  my  trotb,  sir,  will  you  nave  tie 

truth  of  it? 
Kite,  Ajf  good  Cob,  I  pray  thee  heartily. 
Cob,  Then  I  am  a  vagabond,,  and  fitter  lor 
Bridewell  than  -  your  v#orsbip's  company,  if  I 
saw  any  body  ,to  be  kiss'd,  unless  toey  would 
bave  kiss'd  tbe  post  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  ware- 
bouse;  [for  tbere  1  leA  them  all  at  tbeir  to- 
bacco, with  a  plague. 

Kite,  How!  were  they  not  gone  in  tkra, 

ere  tbou  cam'st? 
Cob.  O  no,  sir.  [tbeof 
Kite,  Spite  o'the  devil!  What  do  I  sUy  bcfC 
Cob,  follow  me.  [Exeunt 

ACT  IV, 

ScsNK  I. — A  Boom  in  Kitblt^s  House. 

EnterDowvKiGHT  andDAmE,  Kitblt. 
Down,  Well,  sister,  1  tell  you* true;  aaii 
you'll  find  it  so  in  the  end. 

Dame  K,  Alas,  brother,  what  would  yoa 
have  me  to  do?  I  cannot  help  it  Tou  set 
my  brother  brings  'em  in  here-;  they  are  kb 
friends. 

Down,  His  friends !  his  friends !  'Slud,  thef 
do  nothing  but  haunt  him  up  and  down,  lin 
a  sort  of  unlucky  spirits,  and  tempt  him  te 
all  manner  of  viflany  that  can  be  thoogfat  oC 
Well,  by  this  light,  a  litde  thing  would  mab 
me  play  the  devil  with  some  of  Vm.  An* 
'twere  not  more  for  your  husband's  sake,  tkaa 
any  thing  else,  I'd  make  tbe  house  toohotbr 
tbe  best  on  'em.  They  should  say,  and  swear, 
hell  were  broken  loose  ere  they  went  heBCCi 
Rut,  by  God's  will,  'lis.  nobody's  fanb  M 
yourt;  for  anbiqfow  biilub(2Mdgte  yo* 
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have  done,  tliej  should  have  been  parboilM 
and  bakM  too,  every  moUier^a  son',  ere  they 
•bould  faa*  come  in,  e^er  a  one  of  *eni. 

J}ame  K.  God^s  my  life !  did  ^ou  ever  bear 
the  like  ?  What  a  strange  man  is  this !  Could 
I  keep  out  all  them,  think  you?  1  should  put 
myself  a^inst  half  a  dozen  men,  should  I? 
Good  faith,  you*d  mad  the  patientest  body  in 
die  world  to  bear  you  talk  so,  without  any 
sense  or  reason. 

Ene^r  Bridget,  Master  Matthew,  Well- 
bred,  STEPHEif,  Iom/i^KmoVell,  Cafta^n 
BoBADiL,  and  Cash. 

3rid,  Servant,  in  troth,  you  are  too  prodigal 
Of  your  wit's  treasure,  thus  to  pour  it*  fortb^ 
Upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  my  worth. 

MaL  You  say  well,  mistress;  and  I  mean 
as  well. 

Uoofn.  Hey-day,  here  is  stulT! 

fVeU,  O,  now  stand  close.  Pray  heaven 
she  can  get  him  to  read;  be  should  do  it  of 
his  own  natural  impudence. 

Brid.  Servant,  what  is  this  same,  1  pray 
you? 

Mat.  Marry,  an  elegy!  an  elegy!  an  odd 
toy — ril  read  it,  if  you  please. 

Brid,  Pray  you  do,  servant. 

Dovtfn,  O,  here's  no  foppery!  Death!  I  can 
endure  the  stocks  better. 

Young  What  ails  thy  brother?  Can  he 
not  bear  the  reading  of  a  ballad  ? 

[To  fVettbred, 

Well.  O  no ;  a  rhyme  to  him  is  worse  than 
cheese,  or  a  bagpipe.  Bui  mark,  you  lose  the 
protestation. 

CapLB,  Master  Matthew,  you  abuse  the 
eipcctation  of  your  dear  mistress  and  her 
fair  sister.  Fie;  while  you  live,  avoid  this 
prolixity. 

MaL  I  shall,  sir. 
Rare  creature,  let  me  speak  without  offence; 
Would  beaf*n  my  rude  words  bad  the  influence 
To  rule  thy  thoughts,  as  thy  fair  looks  do  mine ; 
Then  shouidst thou  be  his  prisoner,  who  is  thine. 

[Master  Slrphen  shakes  his  Head, 

Young  K.  ^Slight,  he  shakes  his  bead  like  a 
bottle,  to  feel  an  there  be  any  brain  in  it! 

Well,  Sister,  what  ha'  you  here?  verses? 
Pray  you,  let's  see.  Who  made  these  verses? 
Tbey  are  excellent  good. 

Mat  O,  master  Wellbred,  'tis  your  dispo- 
sition to  say  so,  sir.  They  were  good  i'the 
morning;  I  made  'em  extempore  this  morning. 

Well,  How,  extempore? 

MaL-  I  would  I  might  be  hang'd  else;  ask 
captain  Bobadil;  he  saw  me  write,  them  at 
the — the  Star  yonder. 

Step,  Cousin,  how  do  you  like  this  gentle- 
man's verses?  ^ 

Young K.  O,  admirable!  the  best  that  ever 
1  beard,  cos. 

Step,  Body  o'Caesar!  they  are  admirable! 
The  best  that  ever  1  heard,  as  I  am  a  soldier. 

Down,  1  am  vexM ;  I  can  hold  ne'er  a  bone 
of  me  still  I  'Heart,  I  think  they  mean  to  build 
and  breed  here.  [Aside, 

WeU,  Sister  Kitely,  I  marvel  you  get  you 
not  a  servant  that  can  rhyme  and  do  tricks 
loo. 

Down,  O, monster!  Impudence  itself!  Tricks ! 
Come,  you  might  practise  your  ruffian  tricks 


somewhere  else,  and  not  here,  I  wuss.  This 
is  no  tavern,  nor  drinking-school,  to  vent 
your  exploits  in. 

WelL  How  now?  Whose  cow  has  calv'd? 

Down,  Marry,  that  has  mine,  sir.  Nay,  boy, 
never  look  askance  at  me  for  the  matter;  111 
lell  you  of  it;  ay,  sir,  you  and  your  compa- 
nions! mend  yourselves,  when  1  ha'  done! 

Well,  My  companions? 

Down,  les,  sir,  your  companions;  so  I  say. 
I  am  noA  afraid  of  you  nor  them  neither,  your 
hangbys  here.  You  must  have  your  poets  and 
your  pollings,  your  soldados  and  foolados,  te 
follow  you  up  and  down  the  city;  and  here 
they  must  come  to  domineer  and  swagger. 
Sirrah,,  you  ballad-singer,  and  slops,  your  fel- 
low there,  ffet  you  out;  get  you  home;  or,  by 
this  steel,  1 11  cut  off  your  ears,  and  that  pre- 
sently. 

Well,  'Slight,  sUy,  and  let's  see  what  he 
dare  do.  Cut  off  his  ears !  cut  a  whetstone. 
You  are  an  ass,  do  you  see;  touch  any  man 
here,  and  by  this  hand,  I'll  run  my  rapier  to 
the  hilts  in  you. 

Down,  Yea,  that  would  I  fain  see,  boy. 

{Thejr  all  driMw,  and  ihejr  of  the 
House  part  them, 

DameK.  Oh,  Jesu!  Murder!  Thomas; 
Gasper! 

Brid.  Help,  hein!  Thomas! 

Young  K,  Gentlemen,  forbear,  I  pray  you* 

CapLB,  Well,  sirrah!  you  Holofemes By 
my  hand,  I  will  pink  yoiir  flesh  fuU  of* holes 
With  my  rapier,  for  this;  I  will,  by  this  good 
heav'n.  NaV,  let  him  come,  gentlemen,  by 
the  body  of^ St  George,  I'll  not  kill  him. 
[Thejr  offer  to  fight  again,  and  are  parted. 

Cash,  Hold,  hold,  good  gentlemen. 

Down,  You  whoreson,  bragging  coistril. 

Enter  Kitelt. 
Kite,  Why,  how  now;  what*s  the  matter? 

What's  the  stir  here? 
Put  up  your  weapons,  and  put  off  this  ra^e. 
My  wife  and  sbter,  they're  the  cause  of  this. 
What,  Thomas;  where  is  the  knave? 
Cash  Here,  sir. 

Well.  Come,  let's  go;  this  is  one  of  my 
brother's  ancient  humours,  this.  [ExiL 

Step,  I  am  glad  nobody  was  hurt  by  his 
ancient  humour.  [£xiL 

Kite,  ^'Vhy,  how  now,  brother;  who  en- 
forc'd  this  brawl? 

Down,  A  sort  of  lewd  rake.  And  tbey 
must  come  here  to  read  ballads,  and  roguery, 
and  trash !  I'll  mar  the  knot  of  'em  ere  1  sleep, 
perhaps;  especially  Bob  there,  he  that's  ali 
manner  of  shapes ;  and  songs  and  sonnets,  his 
fellow.    But  I'll  follow  'em.  [sJxiL 

Brid,  Brother,  indeed  you  are  too  violent, 
Too  sudden  in  your  humour. 
There  was  one,  a  civil  gentleman. 
And  very  worthily  demean'd  himself. 

iCite,  Oh,  that  was  some  love  of  yours, 
sister. 

Brid,  A  ?  of  mine  ?  1  would  it  were  no 
worse,  broi..er!  You'd  pay  my  portion  sooner 
than  you  think  for.  [ExiL 

Dame  K,  Indeed,  he  seem'd  to  be  a  gentle- 
man of  exceeding  fair  disposition,  and  of  very 
excellent  parts.    What  a  o>il  amd  stir  is  here ! 

Digitized  by  ^OUgiC  [ExiL 
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[Act  nr. 


Kite^  Her  love,  by  heav'n!  my  wife*s  minion  f 
Dcatb,  these  phrases  are  intolerable! 
Weil,  well,  well,  well,  well,  well ! 
It  is  too  plain,  too  clear.  Thomas,  come  hither, 
What,  are  they  gone? 

Ciish,  Ay,  sir,  they  went  in. 
My  mistress,  and  your  sister — 

Kiie»  Are  any  of  the  gallants  within? 

Cash.  No,  sir,  they  are  all  gone. 

Kiie»  Art  thou  sure  of  it? 

Cash.  I  can  assure  you,  sir. 

Kiie.  What  gentleman  was  it  that  they 
praisM  so,  Thomas? 

Cash,  One,  they  call  him  master  KnoVell, 
a  handsome  yonng  gentleman,  sir. 

Kile,  Ay,  I  thougbt  so.   My  mind  gaTeme 
as  much. 

ni  die,  hut  they  have  hid  him  in  the  house 
Somewhere;  FlI  go  and  search.  Go  with  me, 
Thomas ; 

Be  true  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  a^na- 
ster.  [^Exeunt 

ScBMi  11,—MoorfieUis. 
Enter  Young  KnoVell,  Wellbrbd,  and 

BRAINWOaM. 

Young  K,  Well,  Brainworm,  perform  this 
business  happily,  and  thou  makest  a  purchase 
of  my  love  tor  ever. 

fVelL  rfaith.  now  let  thy  spirits  use  their 
best^  faculties ;  but  at  my  hand,  remember  the 
message  to  my  brother;,  for  there's  no  other 
means  to  start  him  oat  of  his  bouse. 

Brain.  I  warrant  you,  sir;  fear  nothing. 
1  have  a  nimble  soul  lias  waked  all  forces  of 
my  phantVy  by  this  time,  and  put  *cm  in  true 
motion.  What  you  have  possessed  me  withal, 
III  discharge  it  amply,  sir;  make  it  no  question. 

[ExiL 

WeU.  Forth,  and  prosper,  Brainworm.  Tailh, 
Ned,  bow  dost  thou  approve  of  my  abilities 
in  this  device? 

Young  K.  Troth,  well,  howsoever;  but  it 
will  come  excellent  if  it  take.  ' 

FF^ett.  Take,  man!  Why  it  cannot  choose 
but  take,  if  the  circumstances  miscarry  not. 
But  tell  me  ingenuously,  dost  thou  affect  my 
sister  Bridget^  as  thou  prelend'st? 

Young  A.  Friend,  am  I  worthy  of  belief? 

PVelL  Come,  do  not  protest.    In  faith,  she 
is  a  maid  of  good  ornament,  and  much  m 
desty;  and,  except  I  conc«iv*d  very  worthi 
of  her,  thou  shouldst  not  have  her. 

Young  K.  Nay,  that  I'm  afraid  will  be 
question  yet,  whether  I  shall  have  her  or  no. 

fVell.  *Slid,  thou  shalt  have  her;  by  this 
light  thou  shalt. 

Young  K.  I  am  satisfied;  and  do  believi 
thou  Vilt  omit  no  offered  occasion  to  make 
my  desires  complete. 

ff^eU.  Tbou  shalt  see  and  know  I  will  not 

[Exeunt. 


Enter  Formal  and  KnoVbll. 
F'or.  Was  your  man  a  soldier,  sir? 
Kno.  Ay,  a  knave ;  1  took  him  becging  o*the 
way,  this  morning,  as  I  came  over  Moorfields. 

Re'^nter  Brainworm. 
Oh,  here  he  is!  —  You  have  made  fair  speed, 
beiieve  m?;  Where  iHhe  name  of  sloth  could 
be  ihus^ 


Brain.  Marry,  jpeace  be  my  comfort,  when 
I  thought  I  should  have  had  little  comfort  of 
your  worship's  service. 
Know,  flow  so  ? 

Brain,  Oh,  airl  your  coming  to  the  dtjr, 
your  entertainment  of  me,  and  your  seodiog 
me  to  watch  —  indeed,  all  the  circomslanoei 
either  of  your  charge,  or  my  employment,  an 
as  open  to  your  son  as  to  yourself. 
JUio.  How  should  that  be,  unless  that  villain, 
Brainworm, 
Have  told  him  of  the  letter,  and  discovered 
All  that  I  strictly  chart 'd  him  to  conceal? 
Tis  so T 

Brain*  I  am  partly  o'that  faith;  \u  so, 
indeed. 

Kno.  But  how  should  he  know  you  to  be 

my  man? 

Brain,  Nay,  sir,  1  cannot  tell;  unless  it  be 
by  the  black  art!  Is  not  your  son  a  scholar,  lir? 

Kno.  Yes!  but  I  hope  bis  soul  is  not  tXkA 
Unto  such  hellish  practice ;  if  it  were, 
I  had  just  cause  to  weep  my  part  in  bin, 
And  curse  the  time  of  his  creation. 
But  where  didst  thou  find  them,  Fits-sword? 

Brain.  You  should  rather  ask  where  tbej 
found  me,  sir;  for  I'll  be  sworn,  I  was  going 
along  in  the  street,  thinking  nothing,  when, 
of  a  sudden,  avoicecallsj  Mr.  Kno'welTs  rnsn; 
another  cries,  soldier;«and  thus,  half  a  doMi 
of  'em,  'till  they  had  called  me  within  a  bonsc, 
where  I  no  sooner  came,  but  out  flew  all  their 
rapiers  at  my  bosom,  with  some  three  or 
fourscore  oaths  to  accompany  *em;  and  all  lo 
tell  me,  I  was  a  dead  man  if  I  did  not  con- 
fess where  you  were,  and  how  I  was  em- 
ployed, and  about  what;  which,  when  tber 
could  not  get  out  of  me,  as  I  protest  tkcj 
musl  have  dissected  me,  and  made  ao  ana- 
tomy of  me  first,  and  so  1  told  'em,  they  locked 
me  up  into  a  room  i'the  top  of  a  hi|^  home; 
whence,  by  great  miracle,  having  a  light  heart, 
I  slid  down  by  a  bottom  of  packthread  into 
the  stre«*t,  and  so  'scaped.  But,  sir,  thus  muck 
I  can  assure  vou,  lor  I  heard  it  while  1  wai 
lock'd  up,  there  were  a  great  many  ncfc 
merchants'  and  brave  dtiienr  wives  vnlh  ^tm 
at  a  feast;  and  your  son,  Mr.  Edward,  with- 
drew with  one  of  'em ,  and  has  'pointed  to 
meet  her  anon,  at  one  Cob's  bouse,  a  watt!^ 
bearer,  that  dwells  by  the  wall.  Now,  ikcri 
your  worship  shall  be  sure  to  take  him,  far 
there  he  preys,  and  fail  he  will  not. 

Kno.  Nor  wHl  1  £iil  to  break  his  malcb,  1 
doubt  not. 

Go  thou  along  with  justice  Clement's  man, 
there  for  me.   At  one  Cob's  honi^ 


And  stay 

say'st  thou? 
Brain,  Aj,  sir,  there  yon  shall  have  him 
l^it  Kno'iveU]  Yes!  Invisible!  Much  wenc^ 
or  Tnuch  son !  'Slight,  when  he  has  staid  there 
three  or  four  hours,  travailing  with  the  ci- 
pectation  of  wonders ,  and  at  length  be  deli- 
vered of  airl  O,  the  si>ort  that  I  shoidd  then 
take  to  look  on  him,  if  I  durst!  Bat  now  I 
mean  to  .appear  no  more  before  him  >b  tin 
shape.  I  have  another  trick  to  act  yet  {Mi^ 
Sir,  I  make  you  stay  somewhat  long. 

For.  Not  a  whit,  sir. 
You  have-  been  lately  in  the  wars,  sir,  ^'^^^^ 

Brain.  Marry  have  Unr^  to  my  los^ 
espense  of  aU,  jjbp^^^-^QQgle 


SCBICB  3.] 

For.  Trotli,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  bettow 
a  bottle  o'you,  if  it  please  you  to  accept  it — 
JBrain,  O,  sir — 

JFor.  fiat  to  hear  the  manner  of  yonr  ser* 
Tices  and  your  devices  in  the  wars;  they  say 
ibey  be  rery  strange ,  and  not  like  those 
man  reads  in  the  Roman  histories,  or  sees  at 
Mile-end. 

Brain,  No,  I  assure  you,  sir;  why,  at  any 
time  when  it  please  you,  1  shall  be  ready  to 
discourse  with  you  all  I  know — and  more  too^ 
aomewhal.  [Aside. 

For,  No  better  time  than  now,  sir.  We*ll 
go  to  the  Windmill;  there  we  shall  have  a 
cup  of  neat  grist,  as  we  call  it.  1  pray  you, 
sir,  let  me  request  you  to  the  Windmill. 

Brain.  Til  follow  you,  sir;  and  make  gnsl 
o^jou,  if  I  hate  good  luck.'  [Exeunt 

Re-^nler  Young  KmoVbix,  with  Master 
Matthew,  Captain  Bobadil,  a/i</ Stephen 
MaL  Sir,  did  your  eyes  >ever  taste  the  like 
clown  of  him,  where  we  were  to-day,  Mr. 
Wellbred's  half  brother?  I  think  the  whole 
earth  cannot  show  his  parellel,  by  this  day-li(|bt. 

Young  We  are  now  speakinff  of  him. 
Captain  Bobadil  tells  me  he  is  fallen  foul 
o*you  too. 

MaL  O,  ay,  sir!  he  threaten*d  me  with  the 
bastinado. 

CapL  JB,  Ay,  but  I  think  I  taught  you  pre- 
Tention  this  morning  for  that-— xou  shall  kill 
him,  beyond  question,  if  you  be  so  generously 
minded. 

Mai,  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  excellent  trick 

Capi*B,  O,  you  do  not  give  spirit  enough 
to  your  motion ;  you  are  too  tardy,  too  heavy ! 
O,  it  must  be  done  like  lightning;  hey!  Tut, 
His  nothioa,  anH  be  not  done  in  a  punto. 

Young  Jl.  Captain,  did  you  ever  prove  your- 
self upon  any  of  our  masters  of  defence  nere  ? 

Mai,  O,  good  sir!  y<     *  ' 

CaoL  B.  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  I  bey  Have 
assaulted  me  some  three,  four,  five,  six  of  them 
together,  as  I  have  walked  alone  in  divers  skirts 
owe  town,  where  I  h^ve  driven  them  before 
me  the  whole  length  of  a  street,  in  the  open 
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view  of  all  our  gallants,  pitying  to  hurt  them, 
believe  me.  Yet  all  this  lenity  will  not  over- 
come their  spleen;  they  will  be  doing  with 
the  pismire,  raising  a  hill  a  man  may  spurn 
abroad  with  his  foot  at  pleasure.  By  myself 
I  could  hate  slain  them  all;  but  1  delight  not 
in  murder.  I  am  loath  to  bear  any  other  than 
this  bastinado  for  'em;  yet  I  hold  it  good 
policy  not  to  disarmed;  for,  though  I  be 
skilful,  I  may  be  oppressed  with  multitudes. 

Young  lii  Ajf  believe  me.  may  you,  sir; 
and,  in  my  conceit,  our  whole  nation  should 
sustain  the  loss  by  it,  if  it  vi^eire  so. 

Capl.  B.  Alas,  no!  Whales  a  peculiar  man 
to  a  nation?  .Not  seen. 

Young K,  O,  but  your  skill,  sir! 
Copt,  B.  Indeed,  that  might  be  some  loss; 
liut  wbo  respects  it?  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by 
the  way  of  private,  and  under  seal,  I  am  a 
gentleman^  and  live  here  obscure,  and  to  my- 
self; but  were  I  known  to  his  majesty  and 
the  lords,  observe  me,  I  would  undertake,  upon 
this  poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit 
of  the  state,  not  only  to  spare  the  entire  lives 
of  his  subjecta  in  general,  but  to  save  the  one 


half,  nay,  three  parts  of  his  yeariy  charge  in 
holding  war,  and  against  what  enemy  soever. 
And  how  would  I  do  it,  think  you? 

Young  K,  Nay,  I  know  not;  nor  can  I 
conceive. 

Capi,  B.  Why,  thus,  sir:  I  would  select 
nineteen  more  to  myse\ft  throughout  the  land ; 
gentlemen  they  should  be;  of  a  good  spirit, 
and  able  constitution;  I  would  .choose  them 
by  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have;  and  I 
would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules, 
as  your  punto,  your  reverso,  your  stoccata, 
imbroccata,  your  passada,  your  montanto;  till 
they  could  all  play  very  near,  or  altogether 
as  well  as  myself.  This  done,  say  the  enemy 
were  forty  thousand  strong,  we  twenty  would 
come  into  the  field  the  tenth  of  March,  or 
thereabouts,  and  we  would  challenge  twenty 
of  ibe  enemy ;  they  could  not  in  their  honour 
refuse  us. — Well,  we  would  kill  them;  chal- 
lenge twent)'  more,  kill  them;  twenty  more, 
kill  them  too;  and  thus  would  we  kill  every 
man  his  twenty  a  day,  that's  twenty  score; 
twenty  score,  that's  two  hundred;  two  hundred 
a  day,  five  days  a  thousand;  forty  thousand i 
forty  times  five,  five  times  forty,  two  hundred 
days  kills  them  all  by  computation.  And  this 
I  will  venture  my  poor  gentleman-like  carcass 
to  perform,  provided  there  be  no  treason  prac- 
tised upon  us,  by  fair  and  discreet  manhood, 
that  is,  cirilly  by  the  sword. 

Young  K,  VVhy»  are  you  so  sure  of  your 
hand,  captain,  at  all  times? 

Capt.  B.  Tut,  never  miss  thrust,  upon  my 
reputation  with  you. 

Young  JC  I  would  not  stand  in  Downright's 
slate  then,  an'  you  meet  bim,  for  the  wealth 
of  any  one  street  in  London. 

Capt,  B,  VVhy,  sir,  you  misUke.  If  he  were 
here  now,  by  this  welkin,  I  would  not  draw 
my  weapon  on  him!  Let  this  gentleman  do 
his  mind;  but  I  will  bastinado  him,  by  the 
britfht  sun,  wherever  I  meet  him. 

mat.  Faith,  and  Til  have  a  fling  at  him,  at 
my  distance. 

Enter  Downright,  walking  over  the  Stage, 
Younr  K,  God's  so!  Lookye  where  he  is; 
yonder  he  goes. 

Down,  vVhat  peevish  hick  have  I ;  I  can- 
not meet  with  these  bragging  rascals! 
Capt,B,  It's  not  he,  is  it? 
Young  K,  Yes,  faitb,  it  is  he. 
Mat,  I'll  be  hang'd  then  if  that  were  he. 
Young  K,  I  assure  you  that  was  he. 
Step,  Upon  my  reputation,  it  was  he. 
Capt,  B,  Had  I  thought  it  had  been  he,  he 
must  not  have  gone  so;  but  I  can  hardly  be 
induced  to  believe  it  was  he  yet. 
'  HoungK.  That  I  think,  sir.--But  see,  he  is 
c<Hne  again! 


Re-enter  Downright. 

Down,  Ob,  Pharaoh's  foot!  have  I  found 
you?  Come,  draw;  to  your  tools.  Draw, 
gipsy,  or  I'll  thrash  you. 

Cap:,  B,  Gentleman  of  valour,  I  do  believe 
in  thee,  hear  me — 

Down,  Draw  your  weapon  then. 

CapL  B,  Tall  man,  I  never  thought  on*t  till 
now,  body  of  me!  I  had  f^^'f^^J^S^^ 
peace  served  on  nftQi^etiJtt' M4r\Mgl^C  came 
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along,  by  a  water-bearer;  this  gentleman  saw 
it,  Mr.  MatlLew. 

[Downright  beats  Captain  Bobadil; 
Matthew  runs  away. 

Down.  ^Sdeathy  vou  will  not  draw  then? 

Capt  B,  Hold,  hold,  under  thy  favour,  forbear. 

Down,  Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you 
whoreson  foist  you.  You^ll  control  the  point, 
you?  Your  consort  is  ^one;  had  he  staid,  he 
bad  shared  with  you,  sir. 

Young  K,  Twenty,  and  kill  *em;  twenty 
more,  kill  them  too — ha,  ha! 

CapL  B,  Well,  gentlemen,  bear  witness;  1 
was  bound  to  the  peace,  by  this  good  day. 

Young  K,  No,  faith,  it*s  an  ill  day,  captain, 
never  reckon  it  other;  but  say  you  were  bound 
to  the  peace,  the  law  allows  you  to  defend 
yourself;  that  will  proTe  but  a  poor  excuse. 

Cc^jt  B,  I  cannot  tell,  sir.  I  desire'  ji^ood 
construction,  in  fair  sort.  I  ncTcr  sustained 
the  like  disgrace,  by  heaven.  Sure  I  was 
struck  with  a  planet. 

Step,  No,  captain,  you  was  struck  with  a  stick. 

Young  K.  Ay,  like  enough;  I  have  heard  of 
many  that  have  been  beaten  under  a  planet 
Go,  get  you  to  a  surgeon.  *Slid,  and  these 
be  your  tricks,  your  passados  and  your  raon- 
tantos,  ril  none  of  them. 

Capt,  B,  I  was  planet-struck  certaioly.  [Exit, 

Young  K,  O,  manners !  that  this  age  should 
bring  forth  such  creatures!  that  nature  should 
be  at  leisure  to  make  'en\!  Come,  coi. 

Step,  Mass,  Til  have  this  cloak. 

Young  K,  God^s  will,  His  Downright's. 

Step,  Nay,  it*s  mine  now;  another  might 
have  ta*en  it  up  as  well  as  I.  Til  wear  it, 
so  I  will. 

Young  K,  How,  an*  he  see  it?  HeMI  chal- 
lenge it,  assure  yourself. 

Step,  Ay,  but  he  shall  not  bat;  Til  say  I 
bought  it. 

Young  K,  Take  heed  you  buy  it  not  too 
dear,  coz.  [ExeunL 

ScKMB  III. — A  Chamber  in  Kitbly's  House, 
Enter  Kitely  and  Cash. 

Kite,  Art  thou  sure,  Thonjas,  we  have  pry'd 
into  all  and  every  part  throughout  the  house? 
Is  there  no  by-place,  or  dark  corner,  has  es- 
caped our  searcDes? 

Casfi,  Indeed,  sir,  none;  there*s  not  a  hole 
or  nook  unsearcbcd  by  us,  from  the  upper 
loft  unto  the  cellar. 

Kite,  They  have  conveyM  him  then  away, 
or  hid  him  in  some  privacy  of  their  own. 
Whilst  we  were  searching  of  the  dark  closet 
by  my  sisler*s  chamber,  didst  thou  not  think 
thou  heard^st  a  rustling  on  the  other  side,  and 
a  sod  tread  of  feet? 

Cash,  Upon  my  truth,  I  did  not,  sir;  or  \t 
you  did,  it  might  be  only  the  vermin  in  the 
wainscot;  the  house  is  old,  and  over-run 
with  'em. 

Kite,  It  is  indeed,  Thomas.  We  should 
bane  these  rats.  Dost  thou  understand  me? 
We  will  —  they  shall  not  harbour  here;  1*11 
cleanse  my  house  from  *em ,  if  fire  or  "noison 
can  effect  it — I  will  not  be  tormented  thus. — 
They  gnaw  my  brain,  and  burrow  in  my  heart 
^I  cannot  bear  it. 

Cash,  I  do  not  understand  yon,  sir.  Good 
now,  what  is*t  disiorbs  you  thus?  Pray  be 


con^osed.  These  starts  of  passion  have  soma 
cause,  I  fear,  that  touches  you  more  nearly. 

Kite,  Sorely,  sorely,  Thomas,  h  cleaves  loo 
close  to  me  —  oh  me!  [Sighs']  Lend  me  thy 
arm — so,  afood  Cash. 

Cash,  You  tremble  and  look  pale!  Let  me 
call  assistance. 

Kite,  Not  for  ten  thousand  worlds* — Alas! 
alas!  "'tis  not  in  medicioe  to  give  me  ease  — 
here,  here  it  lies. 

Cash.  What,  sir? 

Kite,  Why  —  nothing,  nothing.  —  1  am  not 
sick,  ^et  more  than  dead;  1  have  a  bnniinc 
fever  m  my  miird,  and  long  for  that,  wbicn 
having,  would  destroy  me. 

Cash,  Believe  me  *tis  your  fancy's  impositioB. 
Shut  up  your  generous  mind  from  such  in- 
truders. —  ni  hazard  all  ray  growing  favour 
with  you;  Til  stake  my  present,  my  future 
welfare,  that  some  base  whispering  knave — 
nay,  pardon  me,  sir  —  hath,  in  the  best  and 
richest  soil,  sown  seeds  of  rank  and  evil  na- 
ture!— Oh,  my  master,  should  they  take  root — 
[Laughing  f»iihm. 

Kite,  Hark!  hark!  Dost  thou  not  hear?~ 
What  think'st  thou  now  ?  Are  they  not  laughing 
at  me  ?  They  are,  they  are.  They  have  de- 
ceived the  wittol,  and  thus  they  triumph  in 
their  infamy.  This  aggravation  is  not  to  be 
borne.  [Laughing  again]  Hark,  again ! — Cash, 
do  thou  unseen  steal  in  upon  *em,  and  listen 
to  their  wanton  conference. 

Cash,  I  shall  obey  you,  though  against  my 
will.  [Exit 

Kite,  Against  bis  will!  Ha!  it  may  be  so. 
He*s  youn^,  and  may  be  bribed  for  ibem: 
the^Ve  various  means  to  draw  the  unwary  ia. 
If  It  be  so,  I'm  lost,  deceived,  betrayed,  and 
my  bosom,  my  full-fraught  bosom,  is  unlocked 
and  opened  to  mockery  and  laughter!  Heaven 
forbid!  He  cannot  be  that  viper;  sling  the 
hand  that  raised  and  cherishM  him  ?  Was  this 
stroke  added,  1  should  be  cursed. — ^fiut  it  can- 
not be — no,  it  cannot  be. 

Reenter  Cash. 

Cash.  You  are  musing,  sir. 

Kite.  I  ask  your  pardon.  Cash.  Ask  me  not 
why  —  I  have  wronged  you,  and  am  sonj. — 
Tis  gone. 

Cash,  If  you  suspect  my  faith — 

Kite,  I  do  not — say  no  more — and  for  my 
sake  let  it  die  and  be  forgotten. — Have  yon 
seen  your  mistress,  and  heard  whence  was 
that  noise? 

Cash,  Your  brother,  master  W^ellbred,  is 
with  *em,  and  I  fpund  *em  throwing  out  their 
mirth  on  a  very  truly  ridiculous  suhied:  it 
is  one  Formal,  as  he  styles  himself «  and  he 
appertains,  so  he  phrases  it,  to  justice  Qemeol, 
and  would  speak  with  you. 

Kite,  With  me?  Art  thou  sure  it  is  the 
justice's  clerk?  Where  is  he? 

Enter  B&ainworm,  as  Formai.. 
Who  are  you,  friend? 
Brain,  An  appendix  to  justice  Clement, 
'f  called  his  clerk. 
ite.  What  are  your  wants  with  me? 
Brain.  None. 

Kite.  Do  you  not  want  to  speak  witb  wm^ 
Brain.  No.  %lrt„my"??fm:^ 
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Kite.  What  are  tbe  jiutice*s  commands? 

Brain,  He  doth  not  command,  but  entreato 
master  Kitely  to  be  witb  bim  directly,  having 
matters  of  some  moment  to  communicate 
unto  bim. 

KUe,  Wbal  can  it  be?  Say  HI  be  with 
him  instantly ;  and  if  your  legs,  friend,  go  not 
faster  than  your  tongue,  I  shall  be  there  be- 
fore you. 

Brain,  I  will.   Vale.  {Exit. 

Kite.  Tis  a  precious  lool  indeed!  —  imusl 
go  forth. —  But  first  come  hither,  Thomas  —  I 
bare  admitted  thee  into  the  close  recesses  of 
my  heart,  and  showed  thee  all  my  frailties, 
passions,  every  thing. 

Ue  carej  ful  of  thy  promise,  keep  good  watch. 
Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  Thomas? 

Cash.  As  truth's  self,  sir. 
Bui  be  assured  youVe  heaping  care  and  trouble 
Upon  a  sandy  base;  ilUplac*d  suspicion 
Recoils  upon  yourself.  —  She's  chaste  as  comely! 
Believe't  she  is.  Let  her  not  note  your  burnour ; 
Disperse  the  gloom  upon  your  brow,  and  be 
At  clear  as  her  unsullied  honour. 
Kite,  I  will  then.  Cash — thou  comfbrt'st  me 

— ril  drive  these 
Fiend-Iike  fancies  from  me,  and  he  myself  again. 
Think'st  thou  she  has  perceiv'd  my  folly  ?  Twere 
Happy,  if  she  had  not — she  has  not — 
They*  who  know  no  evil  will  suspect  none. 
Cash,   True^  sir;   nor  has  your  mind  a 

blemish  now. 
This  change  has  gladden'd  me.  —  Here's  my 

mistress, 

And  the  rest;  settle  your  reason  to  accost  'em. 
Kite,  1  will.  Cash,  I  will. 

Enier  Wellbred,  Dame  Kitblt,  aii£{  Budget. 
fVell.  What  are  you  a  plotting,  brother 
Kitely, 

That  thus  of  late  you  muse  alone,  and  bear 
Such  weighty  care  upon  your  pensive  brow? 

[Laughs, 

Kite.  My  care  is  all  for  you,  gooiTsneering 
brother. 

And  well  I  wish  you'd  take  some  wholesome 
counsel. 

And  corb  your  headstrong  humours;  trust  me, 
brother, 

You  were  to  blame  4o  raise  commotions  here, 
And  burl  the  peace  and  order  of  my  house. 

fVell.  No  harm  done,  brother,  I  warrant  you. 
Siace  there  is  no  harm  done,  anger  costs 
A  man.  nothing,  and  a  brave  man  is  iftrer 
His  own  man  till  he  be  angr}'. — To  keep 
Bb  valour  in  obscurity,  is  to  keep  himself. 
As  it  were,  in  a  cloak-bag.   What's  a  brave 
Musician,  unless  he  play? 
What's  a  brave  man,  unless  he  fight? 

Dame  K.  Ay,  but  what  harm  might  have 
come  of  it,  brother? 

fVelL  What,  schoofd  on  both  sides!  Pri- 
thee, Bridget,  save  me  from  the  rod  and  lecture. 

{Bridget  and  Wellbred  retire, 
lib  what  a  decent  modesty  she 
rates  him! 

My  hearths  at  ease,  and  she  shall  -see  it  is. 
Sow  art  thou,  wife?  Thou  look^st  both  gay 

and  comely; 
la  troth  ihou  dost^^l'm  sent  for  out,  my  dear, 
Bttt  I  shaU  soon  return — Indeed,  my  life, 

that  forces  me  abroad  grows  irlKSorae. 
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I  could  content  me  with  less  ^ain  and  vantage. 
To  have  tbee  more  at  home,  indeed  I  could. 

Dame  K,  Your  doubts,  as  well  as  love,  may 
breed  these  thoughts. 

Kite,  That  jar  untunes  me.  {Aside, 
What  dost  thou  say?  Doubt  thee? 
I  should  as  soon  suspect  myself — No,  no, 
My  confidence  is  rooted  in  thy  merit, 
So  fix'd  and  settled,  that,  wert  thou  inclin'd 
To  masks,  to  sports,  and  balls,  where  lusty 
youth 

Leads  up  the  wanton  dance,  and. the  rais'd 
pulse 

Beats  Quicker  measures,  yet  I  could  with  joy, 
With  hearts  ease  and  security — not  but 
I  had  rather  thou  sbouldst  prefer  thy  home 
And  me,  to  toys  and  such  like  vanities. 

Dame  K.  But  sure,  my  dear, 
A  wife* may  moderately  use  these  pleasures. 
Which  numbers  and  the  time  give  sanction  to, 
Without  tbe  smallest  blemish  on  her  name. 

Kite.  And  so  she  may — And  I'll  go  with 
thee,  child, 
I  will  indeed— riMead  thee  there  myself, 
And  be  the  foremost  reveller. — I'll  silence 
The  sneers  of  envy,  stO|>  the  tongue  of  slander ; 
Nor  will  I  more  be  pointed  at,  as  one 
Dislurb'd  with  jealousy — 

Dame  K,  Why,  were  you  ever  so? 

Kite,  What?— Ha!  never— ha,  ha,  ha! 
She  stabs  me  home.  {Aside'\  Jealous  of  thee! 
No,  do  not  believe  it — Speak  low,  my  love. 
Thy  brother  will  overhear  us — No,  no,  my  dear, 
It  could  not  be,  it  could  not  be — for — ^for — 
What  is  the  time  now?< — I  shall  be  too  late — 
No,  no,  thou  may'st  be  satisfied 
There's  not  the  smallest  spark  remaining — 
Remaining!  What  do  I  say?  There  never  was. 
Nor  can,  nor  ever  shall  be — so  be  satisfied. 
Is  Cob  within  there?  Give  me  a  kiss, 
My  dear;  there,  there,  now  we  are  reconcil'd — 
I'll  be  back  immediately — Good  by,  good  by. 
Ha,  ha!  jealous,  I  shall  burst  my  sides  witb 
laughing. 

Ha,  ha!  Cob,  where  are  you.  Cob?  Ha,  ha! 
{E,xit.  fVellbred  and  Bridget  come  fonvard. 

Well  What  have  you  done  to  make  your 
husband  part  so  merry  from  you?  He  has  of 
late  been  little  given  to  laughter. 

Dame  K.  He  laughed  indeed,  but  seemingly 
without  mirth.  His  behaviour  is  new  and 
strange.  He  is  much  agitated ,  and  has  some 
whimsy  in  bis  head,  that  puzzles  mine  to  read  it, 

VFeU.  'Tis  jealousy,  good  sister,  and  writ 
so  largely,  that  the  blind  may  read  it;  have 
you  not  perceived  it  yet? 

Dame  K,  If  I  have,  'tis  not  always  prudent 
that  my  tongue  should  betray  my  eyes,  so  far 
my  wisdom  tends,  good  brother,  and  little 
more  I  boast — But  what  makes  him  ever  calling 
for  Cob  so  ?  I  wonder  how  he  can  employ  him. 

fVelL  Indeed,  sister,  to  ask  how  he  em- 
ploys Cob,  is  a  necessary  question  for  you 
that  are  his  wife,  and  a  thing  not  very  easy 
for  you  to  be  satisfied  in— But  this  Pll  assure 
you,  Cob's  wife  is  an  excellent  procuress,  sister, 
and  oftentimes  your  husband  haunts  her  house: 
marry  to  what  end,  I  cannot  altogether  accuse 
him — imagine  you  what  you  think  convenient 
— but  I  have  known  fair  hides  have  foul  hjcartSy 
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brother;  so  much  I  can  tell  you  for  your 
learning.  O ,  ho !  is  this  the  fruits  of  *s  jea- 
lousy? 1  thought  some  game  was  in  the  wind, 
he  acted  so  much  tenderness  but  now;  but  1*11 
be  quit  with  him. — Thomas! 

Re-enter  Cash. 
Fetch  your  hat,  Thomas,  and  go  with  me. 
[E,rie  Cashl  I  would  to  fortune  1  could  take 
him  there,  I  d  return  him  his  own,  1  warrant 
him!  rd  fit  him  for  his  jealousy!  (^^•^'^ 

ff^elL  Ha,  ha!  so  e'en  let  'em  go;  this  may 
make  sport  anon — What,  Brainworm! 

Brain,  I  saw  the  merchant  turn  the  comer, 
and  come  back  to  tell  you  all  goes  well;  wind 
and  tide,  my  master. 

Pf^eli.  But  how  gofst  thou  this  apparel  of 
the  justice*s  man? 

Brain,  Marry,  sir,  my  proper  fine  |)enman 
would  needs  bestow  the  grisl  o*me  at  the 
Windmill,  to  hear  some  marshal  discourse, 
where  1  so  marshalled  him,  that  I  made  him 
drunk  with  admiration;  and  because  too  much 
heat  was  the  cause  of  his  distemper,  1  stripped 
him  stark  naked  as  he  lay  along  asleep,  and 
borrowed  his  suit  to  deliver  this  counterfeit 
message  in,  leaving  a  rusty  armour,  and  an 
old  brown  bill,  to  watch  him  till  my  return; 
which  shall  be,  when  I  have  pawned  his  ap- 
parel, and  spent  the  better  part  of  the  money, 
perhaps. 

Well,  Well,  thou  art  a  successful,  merry 
knave,  Brainworm;  his  absence  will  be  sub- 
ject for  more  mirth.  I  pray  thee,  return  to 
thy  youn^  master,  and  will  him  to  meet  me 
and  my  sister  Bridget  at  the  Tower  inslanil^ ; 
for  here,  tell  him,  the  house  is  so  stored  with 
jealousy,'  there  is  no  room  for  love  to  stand 
upright  In.  We  must  get  our  fortunes  com- 
mitted to  some  large  prison,  say:  and  then 
the  Tower,  I  know  no  better  air,  nor  where 
the  liberty  of  the  house  may  do  us  more  pre- 
sent service.    Away,         XjExit  Brainworm, 

Brid,  What,  is  this  the  engine  that  you 
told  me  of?  What  further  meaning  have  you 
in  the  plot? 

WelL  That  you  may  know,  fair  sister-in- 
law,  how  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  be  fair  and 
beautiful. 

Brid,  That  touches  not  me,  brother. 

VTeU,  Well,  there^s  a  dear  and  well-respect- 
ed friend  of  mine,  sister,  stands  very  strongly 
and  worthily  affected  towards  you,  and  hath 
vowed  to  inflame  whole  bonfires  of  seal  at  bis 
heart,  in  honour  of  your  perfections.  I  have 
already  engaged  my  promise  to  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  him  confirm  much  more. 
Ned  KooVell  is  the  man,  Mster.  There's  no 
exception  against  the  party.  What  sa^-  you, 
sister?  On  my  soul  he  loves  you;  will  you 
give  him  this  meeting?- 

Brid,  *Faith,  I  had  very  little  confidence  in 
my  own  constancy,  brother,  if  I  durst  not 
nieet  a  man;  but  this  motion  of  yours  savours 
of  an  old  knight  adventurer''s  servant,  a  little 
too  much,  methinks. 

VTell,  What's  that,  sister? 

Brfd,  Marry,  of  the  go-between. 

fVelL  No  matter  if  it  did ;  I  would  be  such 
a  one  for  my  friend.  But  see,  who  is  returned 
to  binder  us. 

Re-enter  Kttelt. 

Kiim.  What  villany  is  this?  Called  out  on 


a  false  message !  This  was  some  plot  I  vai 
not  sent  for.    Bridget,  wbere*s  yeur  sitter? 
Brid,  I  think  she  be  gone  forth,  sir. 
Kite,  How?  is  my  wOe  gone  forth?  Wlu- 
ther,  for  heaven's  sake. 
Brid.  She's  gone  abroad  with  Thomas. 
KiU,  Abroad  with  Thomas!  Oh,  thatvilbn 
cheats  me! 
He  hath  discovered  all  unto  my  wife; 
Beast  that  I  was  to  trust  \im,'' \Asule\  Wki- 
ther,  I  pray 

You,  went  she?  • 
Brid,  1  know  not,  sir. 
fVelL  ril  tell  you,  brother,  wUtberl  soipcct 

she's  gone. 
Kite,  Whither,  good  brother? 
PVeU.  To  Cob's  bouse,  I  believe;  bat  htxf 

my  counsel. 
Kite.  I  will,  I  will.— To  Cob's  house!  Doo 
she  haunt  there? 
She's  gone  on  purpose  now  to  cuckoM  ae, 
With  that  lewd  rascal,  ' who,  to  win  her  law, 
Hath  told  her  all— Why  would  you  let  her  gs? 

fVeU,  Because  she's  not  my  wife;  ifibe 
were,  I'd  keep  her  to  her  tether. 

Kite,  So,  so;  now  'tis  plain.  I  shall  go 
With  my  misfoitunes,  now  they  pour  in  torali. 
I'm  bruted  by  my  wife,  betrajrJ  by  ray  seniik 
Mock'd  at  by  my  relations,  pointed  at  br 

neighbours, 
Despis'd  by  myself— There  is  nothing  Idtarr 
But  to  revenge  myself  first,  next  hang  myself; 
And  then — alfmy  cares  will  be  over. 

ACT  V. 
SCBNB  \,—Stocks -market 
Enter  Mjlstbr  Matthew  and  Captaji 

BOBADIL. 

Mat  I  wonder,  captain,  what  they  will  »f 
of  my  going  away!  ha? 

Capt,B,  Why,  what  should  they  say?  W 
as  of  a  discreet  gentleman ;  quick,  wary,  rwped- 
ful  of  nature's  fair  lineaments,  and  that's^ 
Mat.  Why  so?  but  what  can  they  lay  of 
your  beating  r 

Capt,  B,  A  rude  part,  a  touch  wilk 
woocf,  a  kind  of  gross  battery  used,  laia  sa 
strongly,  borne  most  patientl]|r,  and  thai'*  ^ 
But  wherefore  do  I  wake  their  rememliraaar 
1  was  fascinated,  by  Jupiter!  fascioaleii;  W 
\  will  be  unwitcbed,  and  revenged  by  law. 

MtU.  Du  you  hear?  Is'l  not  beat  to  gfti 
warraift,  and  have  him  arrested,  and  broag* 
before  justice  Clement?  . 
CapLB,  It  were  not  amiss  ;  would  we  hadii^ 
Mat,  Why,  here  comes  his  man,  let's  ^cs* 
to  him. 

CapL  B,  Agreed.   Do  you  speaL 

Enter  Brain wo&M,  as  Formal 
Mat,  Save  you,  sir. 
Brain,  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 
Mat.  Sir,  there  is  one  Downright halhw- 
sed  this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  we  «^ 
mine  to  make  ourselves  amends  by  law; 
if  you  wouM  do  us  the  favour  to  prooff*  * 
warrant  to  bring  him  before  your  master,  yj« 
shall  be  well  considered  of,  I  assure  yooi 
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you  must  consider  me,  as  I  may  make  benefit 
of  my  place. 

Afai,  How  is  that,  sir? 

Sr€un.  Faitb»  sir,  tbe  thing  is  extraordinary, 
and  the  gentleman  may  be  of  great  account. 
Yety  be  vrhat  be  will,  if  jou  will  lay  me  down 
a  brace  of  angeb  in  my  band,  you  shall  ha^e 
it,  otherwise  not.  •  • 

Mat  Ho^  shall  we  do,  captain?  He  asks  a 
brace  of  angels.    You  have  no  money. 

{Apart  to  Capt  B. 

CaptB,  Not  a  cross,  by  fortune.  [AparL 

Mai^  Nor  I,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  but  two- 
pence lefl  of  my  two  shiHings  in  the  morning 
for  wine  and  raddish.  Let^  find  him  some 
pawn.  VApart, 

CapL  B.  Pawn !  We  have  none  to  the  value 
of  his  demand.  \AparU 

MeU,   O  yes,  I  can  pawn  my  ring  here. 

{AparL 

CctpLB.  And,  harkye,  be  shall  have  my  trusty 
Toledo  too;  1  beHeve  I  shall  have  no  service 
for  it  to-day.  ^  [AparL 

Mat  Do  you  hear,  sir?  We  have  no  store 
of  money  at  this  time;  but  you  shall  have 
g|Ood  pawns.  Look  you,  sir,  1  will  pledge  this 
ring,  and  that  gentleman  his  Toledo,  because 
we  would  have  it  dispatched. 

Brtm,  I  am  content,  sir;  f  will  get  you 
the  warrant  presently.  What's  his  name,  say 
you?  Downright? 

MaL  / 

Brain, 

the  warrant  presently.  But  who  will  you  liave 
to  serve  it? 

Mai.  That's  true,  captain;  that  must  be 
considered. 

Capt  B,  Body  oW,  I  know  not!  Tis  ser- 
vice of  danger! 

Brain,  Why,  you  were  best  ret  one  of 
the  varlels  oHhe  city,  a  sergeant;  rll  appoint 
you  one,  if  you  please. 

MaL  Will  you,  sir?  Why,  we  can  wish 
no  better. 

CapLB,  We'll  leave  it  to  you,  sir. 

J Exeunt  Captain  Bobadil  and  Matthew, 
*rain.  This  is  rare!  Now  will  I  go  pawn 
this  cloak  of  the  justice's  man's,  at  the  broker's 
for  a  varlet's  suit,  and  be  the  varlet  myself, 
and  so  get  money  on  all  sides.  [ExiL 

ScKNB  n.  — 2%^  street  be/ore  Cob's  House. 
Enter  KnoVbll. 

Kno,  O,  here  it  is;  I  have  found  it  now. — 
Hea,  who  is  within  here? 

[Tib  appears  at  the  Window* 

Tib.  I  am  within,  sir.  What's  your  pleasure? 

Kno.  To  know  who  is  within  besides  yourself. 

Tib.  Why,  sir,  you  are  no  constable,  I  hope  ? 

Kno.  O,  fear  you  the  constable?  Then  I 
doubt  not  you  have  some  guests  within  de- 
serve that  fear.   Fll  fetch  him  straight. 

Tib,  For  heaven's  sake,  sir — 

Kno.  Go  to!  Come,  tell  me,  is  not  young 
KnoVell  here? 

Tib,  Young  KnoVell!  I  know  none  such, 
sir,  o'my  honesty. 

Kno,  Your  honesty,  dame?  It  flies  too  lightly 
from  you.  There  is  no  way  but  fetch  the 
constable.  v 

Tib,  The  constable!  the  man  is  mad,  I  think. 


Ay,  ay,  George  Downright. 
1.  Well,  gentlemen,  ril  procure  you 


Enter  OhXA  and  Damb  Kitblt. 
Kno,  O.  this  is  the  female  copesmate  of  my  son. 
Now  shall  I  meet  him  straight.  [Aside. 
DameK,  Knock,  Thomas,  hard. 
Cash.  Hoa,  good  wife  I 
Tib.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
Dame  K.  Why,  woman,  grieves  it  you  to 
ope  the  door? 
Belike  you  get  something  to  keep  it  shut 
Tib.  Wh^t  mean  these  question  1,  pray  you? 
Dame  K.  So  strange  you  make  it!  Is  not 
my  husband  here? 
Kno.  Her  husband!  [Aside. 
Dame  K.  My  tried  and  iaithful  husband, 
master  Kitely. 

Tib.  I  hope  he  needs  not  be  tried  here. 
Dame  K.  Come  hither.  Cash.  —  I  see  my 
turtle  coming  to  his  lunittls.-»Let  us  retire. 

[Thejr  retire. 

Kno.  This  must  be  some  device  to  mock 
me  withal. 

Soft — ^who  is  this? — Oh!  'tis  my  son  disguis'd. 
I'll  watch  him  and  surprise  him. 

Enter  Kitelt,  muffled  in  a  Cloak. 
Kite.  'Tis  truth,  I  see:  there  she  skulks. 
But  I  will  fetch  her  from  her  hold — I  will — 
I  tremble  so  I  scarce  have  power  to  do  the 

justice 
Her  infamy  demands. 

[As  Kitel)r  goes  /ortvard.  Dame  Kitelj 
and  Kno  well  lajr  hold  of  him, 
Kno,  Have  I  trapped  you,  youth  ?  You  can- 
not 'scape  me  now. 
Dame  K,   O,  sir!  have  I  forestalfd  your 
honest  market? 
Found  your  close  walks?   You  stand  amaz*d 
Now,  do  you?   Ah,  hide,  hide  your  face  for 
shame! 

I'faith,  I  am  glad  I've  found  you  out  at  last. 
Kno,  What  mean  you,  woman?  Let  go 
your  hold. 
I  see  the  counterfeit.   I  am  his  lather. 
And  claim  him  as  my  own. 
Kite.  [Discovers  nimself^  I  am  your  cuck- 
old, an4  claim  my  vengeance. 
DtXme  K,  What,  do  you  virrong  me,  and 
insult  me  too? 
Thou  faithless  man! 
Kite,  Out  on  thy  more  than  strumpet's  im- 
pudence ! 

SteaTst  thou  thus  to  thy  haunts?  And  have 
I  taken 

Thy  bawd  and  thee,  and  thy  companion, 
Thu  hoary-headed  letcher,  this  old  goat, 
Close  at  yourvillany,  and  wouldst  thou  'sense  it 
With  this  stale  harlot's  jest,  accusing  me? 
O,  old  incontinent,  dost  thou  not  shame 
To  have  a  mind  so  hot,  and  to  entice. 
And  feed  the  enticement  of  a  lustful  woman? 
DameK,  Out!  I  defy  thee,  thou  dissembling 
wretdh! 

Kite.  Defy  me,  strumpet!  Ask  thy  pander 
here; 

Can  he  deny  it,  or  that  wicked  elder? 
Kno.  Why,  hear  you,  sir — 
Ciuh  Master,  'tis  in  vain  to  reason  while 
these  passions  blind  you.   I'm  griev'd  to  see 
you  thus. 

Kite.  Tut,  tut,  never  speak;  I  see  through 
Veil  you  cast  VL^o^^mbfQ^f^J!^l(^\  ' 
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Done  with  you,  and  root  you  from  my  heart 
for  even 

For  you,  sir,  thus  I  demand  my  honour's  due; 
Resoly'd  to  cool  your  lust,  or  end  my  shame. 

yDraofs. 

Kno.  What  lunacy  is  this?  Put  up  your 
sword,  and  undeceive  yourself.  No  arm  that 
e*er  poisM  weapon  can  affright  me;  but  1  pity 
folly,  nor  cope  wiih  madness. 

Kile,  I  wdl  have  proofs  —  I  will  —  so  you, 
good  wifebawd,  Cob's  wife;  and  you,  that 
make  your  husband  such  a  monster;  and  you, 
young  pander,  an  old  cuckoldmaker;  111  ha' 
you  every  one  before  the  justice.  —  Nay,  you 
shall  answer  it ;  I  charge  you  go.  Come  forth, 
thou  bawd. 

[Goes  into  the  House,  and  brings  out  Tib, 

A>io.  Marry,  with  all  my  heart,  sir;  I  go 
willingly. 

Though  I  do  taste  this  as  a  trick  put  on  me, 
To  punish  my  impertinent  search,  and  justly ; 
And  half  forgive  my  son  for  the  device. 

Kite,  Come,  will  you  ffo? 

DameK,  Go,  to  thy  shame  believe  it. 

Kite,  Though  shame  and  sorrow  both  my 
heart  betide. 
Come  on^Imust  and  will  be  satisfied.  [E,xeunL 

ScBNB  III,— Stocks-market* 
Enter  Brain  worm. 
Brain,  Well,  of  all  my  disguises  yet,  now 
am  I  most  like  myself,  being  in  this  sergeant's 
gown.  A  man  of  my  present  profession  never 
counterfeits  till  he  lays  hold  upon  a  debtor, 
and  says  he'  rests  him ;  for  then  he  brings  him 
to  all  manner  of  unrest.  A  kind  of  little  kings 
we  are,  bearing  the  diminutive  of  a  mace, 
made  like  a  young  artichoke,  that  always  car- 
ries pepper  and  salt  in  itself.  Well,  I  know 
not  what  danger  I  undergo  by  this  exploit; 
pray  heaven  I  come  well  off! 

Enter  Captain  Bobadil  md  Master 
Matthbw. 

Mat  See,  I  think,  yonder  is  the  varlet,  by 
his  gown.  'Save  you,  friend;  are  not  you 
here  by  appointment  of  justice  CleraentVtnan? 

Brain,  Yes,  an'  nlease  vou,  sir,  be  told  me 
two  gentlemen  had  willed  him  to  procure,  a 
warrant  from  his  master,  which  I  have  about 
rae,  to  be  served  on  one  Downright. 

JfoA  It  is  honestly  done  of  you  both;  and 
see  where  the  party  comes  you  must  arresL 
Serve  it  upon  him  quickly,  kdfore  he  be  aware. 

Enter  Master  Stephen  in  Downright's 
Cloak, 

CapLB,  Bear  back,  master  Matthew. 

Brain,  Master  Downright,  I  arrest  you  i'the 
cpieens  name,  and  must  carry  you  before  a 
justice,  by  virtue  of  this  warrant. 

Step,  Me,  friend,  I  am  no  Downright,  I. 
I  am  master  Stephen ;  you  do  not  well  to  ar- 
rest me,  I  tell  y^ou  truly.  I  am  in  nobody's 
bonds  or  books,  I  would  you  should  know 
it.  A  placue  on  you  heartily,  for  making  me 
thus  airaia  before  my  time. 

Brain,  Why,  now  you  are  deceived,  gen- 
tlemen! 

Ccyt  B,  He  wears  such  a  cloak,  and  that 
deceived  us.   But  see,  here  he  comes  indeed! 
^  This  is  he,  oflicer. 


Enter  Dowhriart. 
Down,   Why,  how  now,  seignior  Gull? 
Are  you  turned  filcher  of  late?  Come,  deliver 
my  cloaL 

Step,  Your  cloak,  sir !  1  bought  it  even  now 
in  open  market. 

Brain,  Master  Downright,  I  have  a  war> 
rai^.  I  /nust  serve  upon  you,  procured  by  these 
two  gentlemen. 

Dotvn,  These  gentlemen!  These  rascals! 

Brain,  Keep  the  peace,  I  charge  you  in 
her  majesty's  name. 

Dotvn,  I  obey  thee.  What  musti  do,  f»ifieer? 

Brain,  Go  before  master  justice  Oement, 
to  answer  what  they  can  object  against  you, 
sir.    I  will  use  you  kindly,  sir. 

Mat,  Come,  let's  before,  and  make  the  justice, 
captain —  [Exit. 

Capt.  B,  The  varlet's  a  tall  man,  Worr 
heaven !  [Exit- 

Down,  Gull,  you'll  ^i'  me  my  cloak  r 

Step,  Sir,  I  bought  it«  and  I'll  keep  it. 

D€n»n.  You  wilTP 

Step,  Ay,  that  I  will. 

Down,  Oificer,  there*s  thy  fee,  arrest  him. 
Brain,  Master  Stephen,  I  must  arrest  yoi. 
Step%  Arrest  me,  I  scorn  it;  there,  take  yosr 
cloak,  I'll  none  on'L 

Down,  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  ton 
now,  sir.  Officer ,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  tke 
justice's.   Bring  him  along. 

Step,  Why,  is  not  here  your  cloak;  wbst 
would  you  have? 

Down,  I'll  ha'  you  answer  it,  sir. 
Brain,  Sir,  I'll  take  your  word,  and  tkii 
gentleman's  too,  for  bis  appearance. 

Down,  I'll  ha'  no  words  taken.  Bring  kia 
along. 

Brain,  So,  so,  I  have  made  a  fair  mash  ooV 
Step.  Must  I  go  ? 

Brain.  I  know  no  remedy,  master  Slepkcn. 

Down,  Come  along  before  me  here.  I  ds 
not  love  your  banging  look  behind. 

Step,  \Why  ^  sir,  I  hope  you  cannot  h»o| 
me  for  it.    Can  he,  fellow? 

Brain,  I  think  not,  sir.  It  is  but  a  whip- 
ping matter,  sure! 

^tep.  Why,  then  let  him  do  his  worU,  1 
am  resolute.  [ExeuM. 

Scene  IV.  — Hail  in  Justice  CumirT's 
House. 

Enter  Justice  Clement,  KnoVell,  Kirui, 
DameKitelt,  Tib,  Cash,  Cob»  andServanH 

Just.  C,  Nay.  but  stay,  stay,  mve  me  leave 
My  chair,  sirrah.  You,  master  Kno'wdl,  aif 
you  went  thither  to  meet  your  son? 

Kno.  Ay,  sir* 

JusL  C,  But  who  directed  you  thither? 

Kno,  That  did  mine  own  man,  sir. 

Just,C.  Where  is  he? 

Kno.  Nay,  I  know  not  now;  I  left  hia  ^ 
your  clerk;  and  appointed  him  tostayftrflc* 

Juste,  My  clerk!  About  what  time  was  tUi? 

Kno,  Marry,  between  one  and  two,  as  I  tab  iL 

Just  C.  And  what  time  came  my  man  vilk 
the  false  message  to  you,  xhaster  Kitely? 

Kite,  After  two,  sir. 

Just  C.  Very  good;  but,  Mrs.  Kiftdy.  ko« 
chanced  it  that  you  were  at  Cob's?  Hai 
Dame  K,  kih^hi^^^^^^^  tell  j*« 
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Mj  brotber  Wcllbred  told  me,  tbat  Cob's 
house  was  a  suspected  place—- 

Just.  C.  So  it  appears,  metfatnks:  but  oa. 

I}ame  K,  And  thai  my  husband  used  tbitber 
dailr. 

Just,  C,  No  matter,  so  be  usM  blinseff  well, 
mistress. 

Dame  K,  True,  sir;  ^kt  you  know  what 
grows  by  such  haunts,  oiMtimes. 

JusU  C  I  see  rank  fruits  of  a  jealous  brain, 
mistress  Kitely.  But  did  you  find  your  hus- 
band there,  in  tbat  case,  as  you  suspected? 

Kite,  I  found  her  there,  sir. 

Just,  C.  Did  you  so?  That  alters  the  case. 
Who  gave  you  knowledge  of  your  wife's 
being  there? 

JCi/e.  Marry,  that  did  my  brother  Wellbred. 

Just,  C,  How!  Weilbred  first  tell  her,  then 
tell  you  after!  Where  is  Weilbred? 

Kite,  Gone  with  my  sister,  sir,  I  know  not 
wbither. 

Just,  C,  'Why,  this  is  a  mere  trick,  a  de- 
irice ;  you  are  gulled  in  this  most  grossly,  all ! 
Alas,  poor  wench !  wert  tbou  suspected  for  this  ? 

Tib,  Yet,  anH  please  ^ou. 

JusL  C,  I  smell  mischief  here ;  plot  and  con- 
trivance,  master  Kitely.  However,  if  ^ou  will 
«tep  into  the  next  room  with  your  wife,  and 
think  coolly  of  matters,  you'll  find  some  trick 
has  been  played  you — I  fear  there  have  been 
iealoosies  on  both  parts,  and  the  wags  have 
been  merry  with  you. 

Kite,  I  negin  to  feel  it — IMI  take  your  coun- 
sel^Will  you  go  in,  dame? 

J}ameK,  I  will  have  justice,  Mr.  Kileljy'. 

[Exeunt  Kitely  and  Dime  Kitely, 

•/tff/.  C.  You' will  be  a  woman,  Mrs.  Kitely, 
tbat  I  see — How  now,  whaOs  the  matter? 

Enter  a  SerQcmt, 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  i'tlie  court 
without  desires  to  speak  with  your  worship. 

Just,  C,  A  gentleman !  What's  he  ? 

Serv.  A  soldier,  sir,  he  says. 

Just.  C,  A  soldier!  My  sword,  quickly.  A 
soldier  speak  with  me!  &tand  by;  I  will  end 
your  matters  anon  —  Let  the  soldier  enter. 
Now,  sir,  what  ha'  you  to  say  to  me? 

Enter  Captain  Bobadil  and  Master 
Matthew. 

Capt,B,  By  your  worship's  favour — 

Just,  C,  Nay,  keep  out,  sir,  1  know  not  your 
pretence;  you  send  me  word,  sir,  you  are  a 
soldier?  Why,  sir,  you  shall  be  "answered 
here ;  here  be  tbem  have  been  among  soldiers. 
Sir,  your  pleasure? 

CapL  B,  Faith,  sir,  so  it  is,  this  gentleman 
and  myself  have  been  most  uncivilly  wronged 
and  beaten  by  one  Downright,  a  coarse  fellow 
about  the  town  here;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
1  protest,  being  a  man  in  no  sort  given  to 
this  filthy  humour  of  quarrelling,  he  hath  as- 
saulted me  in  the  way  of  my  peace;  despoiled 
me  of  mine  honour;  disarmed  me  of  my  wea- 
pons; and  rudely  laid  me 'along  in  the  open 
streets,  when  I  not  so  much  as  ouce  offered 
to  resist  him. 

Jusi,  C,  Oh,  God's  precious !  is  this  the  sol- 
dier? Lie  there,  m^  sword,  'twill  make  him 
swoon,  I  fear;  he  is  not  fit  to  look  ou't,  tbat 
will  put  up  a  blow. 


Mat,  Auh  please  your  worship,  be  was 
hound  to  the  peace. 

Just,  C,  VVby,  an'  be  were,  sir,  bis.  bands 
were  not  bound,  were  they? 

Serv,  There's  one  of  the  varlets  of  the  city, 
sir,  has  brought  two  gentlemen  here;  one 
upon  your  worship's  warrant. 

Just,  C,  My  warrant? 

Serv,  Yes,  sir,  the  oflicer  says,  procured  by 
these  two. 

Just,  C,  Bid  him  come  in.  Set  by  this 
picture.  What,  Mr.  Downright,  are  vou 
brought  at  Mr.  Freshwater's  suit  here? 

Enter  Down&ight,  Master  Stephen,  iuid 

BaAIMWORM. 

Down,  i'faith,  sir.  And  here's  another, 
brought  at  my  suit. 

Just,  C,  VVhat  are  you,  sir? 

Step,  A  gentleman,  sir!  Oh,  uncle! 

JusLC,  Uncle!  VVho,  Master  Kno'well? 

Kno,  Ay,  sir,  this  is  a  wise  kinsman  of  mine. 

Step.  Uncle,  I  am  wrong'd  here  monstrously ; 
he  charges  me  with  stealing  of  his  cloak ;  and 
would  I  might  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  find  it 
in  the  street  by  chance. 

Down,  Oh,  did  you  find  it,  now  ?  You  said 
you  bought  it  ere-while. 

Step,  And  you  said  I  stole  it.  Naj^,  now 
my  uncle  is  here,  I'll  do  well  enough  with  you. 

Just,  C,  Well,  let  this  breathe  awhile.  You 
that  have  cause  to  complain  there,  stand  forth. 
Had  you  my  warrant  for  this  gentleman's  ap- 
prehension? 

CapLB,  Ay,  ant  please  your  worship. 

Justt  C,  Nay,  do  not  speak  in  passion  so. 
Where  bad  you  it? 

CapL  B,  Of  your  clerk,  sir. 

Just,  C,  That's  well,  an'  my  clerk  can  make 
warrants,  and  my  hand  not" at  'em!  Where 
is  the  warrant?   Officer,  have  you  it? 

i Captain  Bobadil  and  Matthew  steal  off. 
irain.  No,  sir,  your  worship's  man,  master 
Formal,  bid  me  do  it  for  these  gentlemen, 
and  he  would  be  my  discharge. 

JusL  C.  Why,  master  Downright,  are  you 
such  a  novice  to  be  served,  and  never  see  the 
warrant? 

Down.  Sir,  be  did  not  serve  it  on  me. 

JusL  C  No ;  how  then  ? 

Down.  Marry,  sir,  he  came  to  nae,  and  said 
be  must  serve  it,  and  he  would  use  me  kindly, 
and  so — 

JusL  C,  O,  God's  pity,  was  it  so,  sir?  He 
must  serve  it?  Give  me  a  warrant;  I  must 
serve  one  too.  —  You  knave,  you  slave,  you 
rogue;  do  you  say  you  must,  sirrah?  Away 
with  him  to  gaol.  I'll  teach  you  a  tiick  for 
your  must,  sir. 

Brain,  Good  sir,  I  beseech  you  be  good 
to  me. 

JusL  C.  Tell  him  be  shall  to  the  gaol ;  away 
with  him,  I  say. 

Brain,  Ay,  sir,  if  yon  will  commit  me,  it 
shall  be  for  comnutting  more  than  this.  I 
will  not  lose  by  travel  any  grain  of  my 
fame  certain.        [Throws  off  his  Disguise. 

JusLC,  How  is  this? 

Kno,  My  man.  Brain worn^! 

Step,  O  yes,  uncle,  Brain  worm  has  been 
with  my  cousin  Edward  ami  I  allithis  day. 

JusL  C.  1  told  fr^iccdHlfenGiQgi^e  device. 
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Brain,  Nay,  excellent  justice,  since  I  haye 
laid  myself  thus  open  to  you,  now  stand  strong 
forme,  both  with  your  sword  and  your  balance. 

Just.  C.  Body  o*me,  a  merry  knave!  Give 
me  a  bowl  of  sack.  \A  Servant  brings  it 
him]  If  be  belongs  to  you,  master  KnoVell, 
I  bespeak  your  patience. 

Brain.  That  is  it  I  have  most  need  of.  Sir, 
if  youMl  pardon  me  only,  FlI  glory  in  all  the 
rest  of  my  exploits. 

Kno,  Sir,  you  know  I  love  not  to  have  my 
favours  come  hard  from  me.  You  have  your 
pardon;  though  I  suspect  you  shrewdly  for 
being  of  counsel  with  my  son  against  me. 

Brain.  Yes,  faith,  I  have,  sir;  though  you 
retained  me  doubly  this  morning  for  your- 
self; first,  asBrainworm;  after,  as  Fits-sword. 
I  was  your  reformed  soldier.  'Twas  I  sent 
you  to  Cob^s  upon  the  errand  without  end. 

Kno,  Is  it  possible?  Or  that  thou  shouldst 
dJsgui.se  thyself  so  as  I  should  not  know  thee? 

Brain,  0,  sir!  this  has  been  the  day  of  my 
metimorphoses;  it  is  not  that  shape  alone  that 
I  have  run  through  to-day.  1  brought  master 
Kitely  a  message  too,  in  the  form  of  master 
justice^s  man  here,  to  draw  him  out  o*the  way, 
as  well  as  your  worship;  while  master WeU- 
bred  might  make  a  conveyance  of  mistress 
Bridget  lo  my  young  master. 

Just,C,  But,  I  pray  thee,  what  hast  tbou 
done  with  my  man,  i*  ormal  ? 

Brain.  Faith,  sir,  after  some  ceremony  past, 
as  making  him  drunk,  first  with  story,  and 
then  with  wine,  but  all  in  kindness,  and  strip- 
ping him  to  his  shirt,  I  left  him  in  that  cool 
vein,  departed,  sold  your  worship^s  warrant 
to  these  two,  pawned  his  livery  lor  that  var- 
let*s  gown  to  serve  it  in ;  and  thus  have  brought 
myself,  -by  my  activity,  to  your  worship*s  con- 
sideration. 

Just.  C.  And  [  will  consider  thre  in  a  cup 
of  sack.   Here's  to  thee ;  [Drinks']  which  ha- 


ving drank  off,  this  lA  sentence,  pledp  me. 
Thou  hast  done,  or  assisted  to  nothing,  la  my 
judgment,  but  deserves  to  be  pardoned  for  the 
wit  o*the  offence.  Go  into  the  next  room; 
let  master  Kitely  into  this  whimsical  busineii ; 
and  if  he  does  not  forgive  thee,  he  has  lest 
mirth  in  him  than  an  Jbonest  man  ought  to 
have.  [Eocit  Brai^romi]  Call  master  Kitdy 
and  his  wife  therl^ 

Re-enter  Kitely  and  Dame  Kitelt. 

Did  not  I  tell  you  there  was  a  plot  againit 
you?  Did  I  not  smell  it  out,  as  a  wise  ma- 
gistrate ought  ?  Have  not  you  traced,  have  sot 
you  found  it,  eh,  master  Kitely? 

Kite,  I  have — I  confess  my  folly,  and  owe 
I  have  deserved  what  I  have  siuTerM  for  iL 
The  trial  has  been  severe,  but  it  is  pasL  Afi 
I  have  to  ask  now,  is,  that  as  my  folly  is 
cured,  and  my  p.ersecutors  forgiven,  my  shane 
may  be  forsolten. 

Just.  C.  That  will  depend  upon  yoiind( 
master  Kitely  ;  do  not  you  yourself  create  tk 
food  for  mischief,  and  the  mischievous  will  not 
prey  upon  you.  But  come,  let  a  general  le- 
conciliation  go  round,  and  let  all  disconlnli 
be  laid  aside.  You,  Mr.  Downright,  pot  off 
your  anger;  you,  master Kno*weli,  your  cares; 
and  do  you,  master  Kitely,  and  your^wife, 
put  off  your  jealousies. 

Kite.  Sir,  thus  they  ^  from  me:  kiss  me, 
my  wife; 

See  what  a  drove  of  boms  fly  in  the  air, 
Wing*d  with  my  cleansed  and  my  credidou 
breath ; 

Watch  *em,  suspicious  eyes,   watch  wbcR 
they  fall  ; 

See,  see,  on  heads  tnat  think  theyNe  none  at 
all. 

O,  what  a  plenteous  world  of  this  will  come; 
When  air  rains  horns,  all  may  be  sure  of  some. 

[ExewA 


SOPHIA  LEE 

is  eldesl  diiighter  of  Mr.  John  L«e.  The  aathor  of  77m  Children  of  ThetpU  relates  of  this  Mr.  Lee,  thai  whca  b* 
WAS  manager  of  the  Sdinhur^h  Theatre,  he  was  determined  to  improre  upon  atafe  thunder;  and  hmriag  pramtd  • 
parcel  of  nine^pound  shot,  they  were  pal  into  a  wheelbarrow,  lo  which  he  affixed  a  niae-paund  wheel :  fStix  isesr 
ridges  were  placed  at  the  haek  of  the  alage,  and  one  of  the  carpenters  was  ordered  to  trnndle  this  wheelharrsv.  » 
filled,  backwards  and  forwards  over  those  ridaes ;  the  plaj  was  X«ear,  and  in  the  two  first  efrorta  the  thrader  had  • 
good  effect :  at  length,  as  the  King  was  braving  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  the  thimderer'a  foot  slippc^t  ^ 
down  he  came,  wheelbarrow  and  all,  the  atage  hving  on  a  declivity  the  balls  made  their  way  towarda  the  ereka*^ 
and  meeting  with  bat  a  feeble  rvsistanro  from  the  scone,  laid  it  flat.  This  storm  was  more  ufEottIt  fee  Leer  to  m- 
cotmter  than  the  tempest  of  which  he  had  so  loudly  complained:  the  balls  taking  9ycrj  direelion,  he  was  obliged  Is 
skip  about  like  tha  man  who  dances  the  egg  hornpipe:  the  fiddlers,  alarmed  for  lAeir  catgut,  hurried  out  of  dteerebc^ 
and,  lo  crown  this  acene  uf  glorious  confusion,  the  sprawling  thonderer  lay  proalrate  in  sight  of  the  aadieacat  Ifta  Mo- 
ther Salmoneus.  Wa  were  sorry  to  observe,  from  the  spiril  which  discoyered  itself  in  the  prej^e  to  her  firjt  dnwrf* 
performance  thai  she  seemed  to  possess  much  of  her  father's  petulance  and  irascibility.  lustice,  bowerer,  calls  vf»u  ■ 
to  declare,  that  the  play  ezhihiicd  a  degree  of  merit  which  promised  much  future  entertainment  to  the  pabHc  it 
entitled.  The  Chapter  of  jtccidenf ;  and  has  been  followed  by  Almeida,  The  AerigmtHcn.  Beaidea  the  dramas  Art  «* 
have  mentioned.  Miss  Lee  is  author  ef  an  elegant  novel,  called  The  Recets.  This  lady,  with  her  sister  Hanislt 
noticed,  opened  a  scliool,  called  DeWidore  House,  at  lialh»  soon  nficr  the  death  of  her  father,  which  th<y  have  c«* 
Hurled  with  great  ability  and  credit. 


THE  CHAPTER  OF  ACCTOENTS, 

Comedy  by  Misa  Lee.    Acted  at  the  Kavmarket  1750.    This  play,  which  is  built  on  Diderot**  i*f«  dk  A***" 
wiUioul  being  a  servile  copy,  possesses  considerable  merit,  and  war  ailed  with  much  applause.    It  has  kept  P^"*^**?* 
of  the  htage  now  tliirly  yearn.    Improving  upon  the  raudel  of  Kelly,  and  the  sentimental  trfifa  of  hia  daj,  it 
pathos  of  comedy  with  llie  broadest  farce,  and,  all  together,  proved  one  of  IheQigj^fllea^ti^vulfi^^^H^ 
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The  ck«racters  »f  Jacob  Gawkey  mni  Bridget  have  b««n  lualerial*  upon  tvfiich 
:  to  the  eriginals:  eftd  the  more  lerious  parts  of  the 


fflaeoaa  kind  that  had  ever  appaared, 

many  popnlar  dramatbU  hare  worked,  but  without  approaching 

piece  hare  been  a  soarce  of  pillage  and  imilalion  with  ea  little  suecaaa.  "Hie  anthor  pnbliahed  it,  with  an  oecasional 
preface*  wherein  ah«  covplaina  of  the  eondaot  of  Mr.  Harris  roipecdng  this  piece,  which,  she  iniinaatcs,  he  had  too 
long  kept  in  hit  possession;  and  delayed  bringing  ont.  Prefaces  of  this  kind  seldom  do  an^  good;  tliey  generally  re- 
•nll  from  a  hasty  and  partial  view  of  things,  and  oflener  discredit  the  writers  than  the  objects  of  them. 


LORD  GLEN  MORE. 
GOVERNOR  HARCOURT. 
WOODVILLB. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

CAPTAIN  HARCOURT, 
GRBT. 
VANE. 


JACOB. 
CECILIA. 

MISS  MORTIMER. 


MRS*  WARMER. 
BRIDGET. 


Scene.  —  London,— TmE,     Twenty-four  Hours, 


ACT  I. 

Scene. L—-^  Halt 

Enter  Vane,  in  a  Riding-dress,  follotved 
bjr  a  Footman. 

Vane,  Run,  and  tell  Mrs.  Warner,  my  lord 
is  at  hand ;  and  bid  tbe  butler  send  me  a  oottle 
of  boclc.  ^)  \Throws  himself  along  the  hall 
Chairs,  wiping  his  Foreheadl^  Pbew!  tbe 
months  have  jumbled  out  of  their  places,  and 
we  have  Julj  in  September. 

Enter  Mrs.  Warneb. 

Mrs.  VF.  Servant,  Mr.  Vane. 

Vane,  Ah!  my  dear  creiature!  how  have 
you  done  these  iiftj  ages? 

Mrs.  fV.  Why,  methinks  you  arc  grown 
mighi]^  grand,  or  you  would  have  come  to 
the  still-room  to  ask;  will  you  choose  any 
chocolate  ? 

Vane.  Why  don*t  you  see  I  am  dead? 
absolulely  dead ;  and,  ifyou  was  to  touch  me, 
I  should  shake  to  mere  dust,  like  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  Because  it  was  not  provoking  enough 
to  lounge  away  a  whole  summer  in  the  coun- 
try, here  am  I  driven  up  to  town ,  as  if  the 
devil  was  at  my  heels,  in  tbe  shape  of  our 
lopeful  heir;  who  has  neither  suiiered  my 
lord  nor  me  to  rest  one  moment,  through 
his  confounded  impatience  to  see  his  uncle. 

Mrs*  W.  Uraph — hell  have  enough  of  the 
old  gentleman  presently.  He  is  the  very  mo- 
ral of  my  poor  dear  laay,  his  sister,  who  never 
was  at  peace  herself,  nor  suffered  any  one 
else  to  be  so.  Such  a  house  as  we  have  had 
ever  since  he  came!  Why,  he  is  more  full 
of  importance  and  airs  than  a  bailiff  in  pos- 
session; and  hectors^)  over  miss  Mortimer, 
till  she  almost  keeps  her  chamber  to  avoid 
him. 

Vane.  Hates  miss  Mortimer!  Why,  herell 
be  the  devil  to  pay  about  her,  I  suppose! 

Mrs*  fV,  Hate  her  ?  ay,  that  he  does.  He 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  killed  her,  the  mo- 
ment she  came  down  to  see  him;  and  got 
into  his  chamber  presently  after,  virhere  ne 
sends  for  me.  "Who  is  this  young  woman, 
Mrs.  What's-your-name ?"  says  he.— "Why, 
sir,**  says  I,  "she  is  the  orphan  of  a  colonel 
iViortimer,  whose  intimacy  with  my  lord,**  says 
1.  — *«Pho,  pho,**  says  he,  "all  that  I  know, 
woman;  what  does  she  do  in  this  house?** 
says  he,  his  face  wrinkling  all  over  like 
cream,  when  it's  skimming. —  "Why,  sir,** 

\\  Hochhcimer. 

«)  To  hcclor,  meens  to  eonmendr  thin  with  the  words 
lantelise  and  to  psndcr,  eesilj  shume  its  denTetaoiu 


says  I,  "her  father  unluckily  died  just  before 
the  duke  his  brother,  and  so  could  not  leave 
her  one  shilling  of  all  that  fine  fortune;  and 
so  my  lord  intends  to  marry  her  to  Mr. 
Woodville,**  says  I.  —  "He  does,**  cries  he; 
"heaven  be  praised  I*m  come  in  time  to  mar 
that  dainty  project,  however.  You  may  ^o, 
woman,  and  tell  miss  I  don*t  want  any  thmg 
more  to-nighL**  So  up  ^oes  I  to  miss  Mor- 
timer, and  tells  her  all  this.  Lord!  how  glad 
she  was,  to  find  he  intended  to  break  the 
match,  though  she  can*t  guess  what  he  means. 

Vane.  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  it  is  full  as 
hard  to  guess  what  she  means.  What  the 
devil,  will  not  my  lord*s  title,  fortune,  and 
only  son,  be  a  ffreat  catch  for  a  girl  witb^mt 
a  friend  or  a  shilling? 

Mrs.  fV.  Ay ;  but  I  could  tell  you  a  little 
story  would  explain  all.   You  must  know — 
\tSits  down,   A  loud  knockine. 

Fane,  [Starts  up]  Zounds,  here's  my  lord! 

[Exeunt  confusedljr. 

Scene  IL  —  An  Anti-chamber. 

f/i/tfr  Lord  Glenmore  and  Governor  Har- 
court  meeting;  the  latter  hobbling. 
Lord  G.  You  are  welcome  to  England, 
brother!  I  am  sorry  your  native  air  pays  you 
so  ill  a  compliment  after  sixteen  years  ab- 
sence. 

Go9,H,  Faith,  my  lord,  and  so  am  I  too, 
I  promise  you:  I  put  up  with  these  things 
tolerably  well  in  the  Indies;  I  did  not  go 
there  to  be  happy;  but  after  all  my  labours, 
to  iind  I  have  )ust  got  the  money  when  it  is 
out  of  my  power  to  enjoy  it,  is  a  cursed 
stroke:  like  a  fine  ship  of  war,  I  am  only 
come  home  to  be  dismasted  and  converted 
into  an  hospital.  However.  I  am  glad  you 
hold  it  better;  I  don*t  think  you  looked  as 
well  when  we  parted.  My  sister,  poor  Susan ! 
she  is  gone  too:  well,  we  can  never  live  a 
day  the  longer  for  thinking  on*t.  Where's 
Frank?  Is  he  still  the  imase  of  his  mother? 

LordG,  Just  as  you  left  him;  but  that  the 
innocence  of  the  boy  is  dignified  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  man. 

Gov.H,  He  will  hardly  remember  his  old^ 
uncle!    I  did  love  the  rogue,  that's  the  truth 
on*t;  and  never  looked  at  my  money-bags 
but  I  thought  of  him.    However  you  have 
provided  him  a  wife. 

LordG.  I  have;  you  saw  her  on  your  ar- 
rival, I  suppose,  for  I  left  her  in  town  to  attend 
a  sick  aunt.  Poor  Mortimer!  he  died  one 
month  before  the  duke  his^other,  and  missed 
a  fine  title  and  e^feecK^iLkfij^Q^W  I  loved 
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the  faoucst  fellow,  aad  cuanol  wonder  I  took 
Jiome  bis  orpliaa  daughter  as  a  match  for 
Woodville. 

Gotf,  H,  Brother,  brother,  you  are  too  ge- 
nerous; it  is  your  foible,  and  artful  people 
know  how  to  convert  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

Lord  G.  It  is,  if  a  foible,  the  noblest  inci- 
dent  to  humanity.  Sophia  has  birth,  merit, 
accomplishmenis ;  and  wants  nothing  but  mo- 
ney to  qualify  her  for  any  rank. 

OOP.  if.  Can  she  have  a  worse  want  on 
earth?  Birth,  merit,  accomplishments,  are  the 
very  things  that  render  money  more  essential. 

lA}rd(r.  You  are  too  captious,  brother! 

Gov,H.  And  you  too  placid  brother!  If, 
like  me,  you  had  been  toilinff  a  third  of  your 
days  to  compass  a  favourite  design,  and  found 
it  disappointed  at  the  moment  you  tbouffht  it 
complete,  what  would  even  your  serene  lord- 
ship say  and  do  ?  Here  hare  I  promised  my- 
self a  son  in  yours,  an  heir  in  yours  \  instead 
of  which — 

Lord  G,  His  marriage  with  miss  Mortimer 
will  not  make  him  unworthy  either  title. 

Gov,  H,  Never  mention  her  name  to  me,  I 
beg,  my  lord!  the  wife  I  would  hav^  given 
him ,  has  beauty  without  knowing  it ,  in- 
nocence without  knowing  it ,  because  she 
knows  nothing  else,  and,  to  surprise  you 
further,  forty  toousand  pounds  without  know- 
ing it;  nay,  to  bring  all  your  surprises  to- 
gether, is  my  daughter  without  knowing  it 

LordG,  Your  daughter?  Why,  have  you 
married  since  my  sister^s  death ?  Your  daughter 
by  her  you  lost  before  you  went  abroad. 

Gov.M.  Yes,'  but  I  shall  fmd  her  again,  I 
believe.  I  know  you  will  call  this  one  of  my 
odd  whims  as  usual,  but  we  have  all  some; 
witness  this  dainty  project  of  yours;  and  so 
I  will  tell  you  tbe  truth  in  spite  of  that  pro- 

I'ect.  From  tbe  very  birth  oi  this  girl,  I  saw 
ler  mother  would  spoil  her  had  she  lived, 
and  proposed  kidnapping  miss  in  her  infancy. 

Lord  G,  Kidnap  your  own  daughter!  VVhy, 
brother,  I  need  only  prove  this  to  obtain  a 
commission  of  lunacy,  and  shut  you  up  for  life. 

Gov.H.  Why,  tnouffh  my  wife  was  your 
Iordship*s  sister,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you 
she  was  plaguy  fantastical,  and  contrived  to 
torment  me  as  much  with  her  virtues,  as 
others  by  their  vices.  Such  a  fuss  about  her  de- 
licacy, flcr  sensibility,  and  her  refinement,  that 
I  could  neither  look,  move,  nor  speak,  with- 
out offending  one  or  the  other;  and  exe- 
crated the  inventor  of  the  jargon  every  hour 
in  the  four  and  twenty :  a  jargon ,  I  resolved 
my  girl  should  never  learn;  and  heaven  no 
sooner  took  her  mother  (heaven  be  praised 
for  all  things !)  than  I  dispatched  her  dragglu- 
lailrd  French  governess;  made  a  bonfire  of 
every  book  on  education;  whipped  miss  into 
a  post-chaise,  under  a  pretence  of  placing  her 
ill  a  nunnery;  insle^ad  of  which,  I  journeyed 
into  Wales,  and  leA  her. in  the  care  of  a 
poor  cuhate^s  wife,  whose  name  was  up  as 
the  best  housewife  in  the  whole  country;  then 
returned  with  a  solemn  history  of  her  death 
in  the  small-pox 

LordG,  VVell,  this  is  indeed  astonishing! 
an  admirable  tutoress  truly  for  my  niece! 

Gov.H.  Yes,  but  there^s  a  belter  jest  than 
thaL 


LordG.  Indeed!  is  that  possible? 

Gov.  H,  How  do  you  think  I  conlriTcd  to  { 
make  them  obey  -my  instructions?  I  saw  they 
suspected  I  was  some  rich  humourist,  an<! 
was  afraid  they  would  after  all  make  a  little 
bit  of  a  gentlewoman  of  her,  (or  which  reason, 
except  the  first  year  in  advance ,  they  ncTer 
had  a  single  shilling  of  my  money. 

Lord  G,  This  is  almost  ina*edible!  And 
so  you  left  your  onlj^  child  to  the  charity  of 
strangers  ? 

Gov.  If.  No,  no,  not  so  had  as  that  neither. 
You  remember  my  honest  servant  Hardy? 
After  the  poor  fellow^s  leg  was  shot  off  in  my 
tent,  I  promised  him  a  maintenance ;  so  in- 
trusting him  with  the  secret,  i  ordered  him 
to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  an  eye  on 
the  girl,  and  claim  her  if  ill  used:  fiiic  ac- 
counts I  had  from  him,  faith  t  Tbe  old  par- 
son and  his  wife  having  no  children,  and  not 
finding  any  one  own  her,  gave  out  she  was 
theirs,  and  doatcd  on  her;  in  short,  she  is 
the  little  wonder  of  the  country ;  tall  as  the  palm- 
tree  !  with  cheeks,  that  might  shame  tbe  a  raw- 
in  g-room;  and  eyes,  will  dim  the  diamoudj  I 
have  brought  over  to  adorn  them.  This  con- 
founded gout  has  kept  me  in  continual  alarm, 
or  else  she  should  have  spoke  for  herself. 

LordG.  Why  then  does  not  Hardy  bring 
her  up  to  you? 

Gov.  If.  Why,  for  two  very  suflicient  rea- 
sons.  In  the  first  place,  that  identical  parson 

Eaid  him  the  last  compliment,  that  is,  buried 
im  a  twelvemonth  ago;  and  in  the  second, 
they  would  hardly  entrust  her  to  any  roan 
but  him  who  defivered  her  to  them.  Here 
was  'a  girl,  my  lord,  to  support  jour  title,  of 
which  I  dare  swear  you  are  as  fond  as  cTer. 

Lord  G,  I  thank  your  intention,  hrotber; 
but  am  far  from  wishing  the  chief  accom- 
plishments of  Woodville^s  lady  should  be  the 
making  cream  cheeses,  goals  whey,  and  eld^ 
wine. 

Gov.  If.  Let  me  tell  your  lordship,  women 
were  never  better  than  when  those  were  the 
chief  accomplishments.  But  I  may  he  ridt> 
culous  ray  own  way  without  being  singular. 
Harcourt  shall  have  my  girl,  and  my  money 
too.  Cream  cheeses,  quotha!  no,  no,  making 
cream  faces  is  an  accomplishment  which  the 
belles  of  these  days  oftener  exce]  in. 

Lord  G.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  pahlisk 
this  opinion,  governor;  for  thoush  yon  should 
call  no  anger  into  the  cheeks  of  the  ladies,  1 
doubt  you  would  into  their  hearts. 

Gov.  If,  But  where  is  this  son  of  youn? 
sure  he  has  not  totally  forgot  his  old  uncle? 

LordG.  He  will  be  here  immediately. 

Gov.  H.  Nay,  I  must  e*en  take  an  old  man's 
fate,  and  follow  his  mistress  without  complainl. 

LordG.  You  have  no  reason  for  tne  re- 
proach ;  this  is  not  his  hour  for  visiting  miss 
Mortimer. 

Gov.H.  Miss  Mortimer!  ha,  ha,  ha!  wbvt 
do  you  think  I  took  her  for  his  mistress? 
W^hat,  I  warrant  I  can  tell  yon  news  of yoar 
own  family,  though  I  have  hardly  been  three 
days  in  it.  W^oodville  keeps  a  girl,  and  ia 
great  splendour!  nay,  they  tell  me,  that  the 
unconscionable  young  rogue  encroaches  so 
far  on  tbe  privileges  of  threescore,  as  lo  in- 
tend marrying  th^itrfntby  vjOOQIc 
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LordG.  You  jest,  surely! 

Go9,H,  There*s  no  jest  like  a  true  one. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  how  foolish  you  look!  this  is 
your  innocent  elegance ;  and  this  is  the  bless* 
ed  effect  of  letting  hUn  live  out  of  your  own 
house! 

LordG.  PrVlbee  reserve  your  raillery,  sir, 
for  some  less  interesting  occasion.  To  have 
my  views  thus  in  a  moment  overturned ! 
VVhere  does  she  lire? 

Gov.H.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  the  difference  of 
those  liltle  syllables  me  and  thee!  now  you 
can  guess  what  made  me  so  peevish,  1  sup- 
poser  As  to  where  miss  lives,  1  have  not 
aeard;  but  somewhere  near  his  lodgings.  A 
devilish  fine  girl  she  is  by-the-by.  Ah,  I  told 
you  twenty  years  aco,  you  would  spoil  this 
boy;  entirely  spoil  him. 

Lord  G,  Zounds,  governor,  you  have  a 
temper  Socrates  himseif  could  not  have  sup- 
ported. Is  this  a  time  for  old  sayings  of 
twenty  years  ago?  Finish  dressing;  by  that 
time  your  nephew  will  be  here,  and  1  shall 
have  reflected  on  this  matter. 

Gov,  H,  With  all  my  heart.    Tis  but 
boyish  frolic,  and  so  good  morning  to  3'ou. 
Here;  whereas  my  triumvirate?  Pompey!  An- 
thony! C«sar!»^  [Exit 

Lord  G.  A  Doyish  frolic  truly !  many  a 
foolish  fellow^s  life  bas  been  marked  by  such 
a  boyish  frolic  But  her  residence  is  the  firsC 
object  of  niy  inquiry.    Vane ! 

Enter  Vane. 
Is  not  my  son  come? 

F'ane,  This  moment,  my  lord;  and  walks 
till  the  governor  is  ready. 

Lord  H.  Vane !  I  have  deserved  you  should 
be  attached  to  me,  and  I  hope  you  are? 
Vane.  My  lord!— What  the  devil  is  beat? 

lAside. 

Lord  G,  This  strange  old  governor  has 
alarmed  me  a  good  deal;  you  are  moretikely 
to  know,  whether  with  reason,  than  I  can  be. 
Have  you  heard  any  thing  important  of  my 
son  lately? 

Fane,  Never,  my  lord. 

Lord  G,  Not  that  he  keeps  a  mistress? 
What  does  the  fool  smile  at?  [Aside, 

/"Tine,  I  did  not  think  that  any  thing  im- 
portant, my  lord. 

LordG.  I  do,  sir:  and  am  told  a  more 
important  thing;  that  he  even  thinks  of  marry- 
ing her.  Now,  though  I  cannot  credit  this,  I 
would  choose  to  know  what  kind  of  creature 
she  is.  Could  not  you  assume  a  clownish  dis- 

fuue ,  and ,  scraping  an  acouaintance  with 
er  people,  learn  something  ot  her  character 
and  designs? 

Pane*  Doubtless,  to  oblige  jour  lordship, 
I  could  do  such  a  thing.  But  if  Mr.  Wood- 
ville^s  sharp  eyes  (and  love  will  render  them 
still  sharper)  should  discover  me,  I  might 
chance  to  get  a  good  drubbing  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  spy. 

LordG,  Oh,  it  is  very  improbable  he  should 
Mispect  you:  at  the  worst,  name  your  em- 
ployer, and  your  bones  are  safe.  The  office 
perhaps  is  not  very  agreeable,  but  1  impose 
few  such  on  you:  execute  it  well,  and  you 
shall  remember  it  with  pleasure*.  I  will  detain 

1)  Thv  name*  of  the  old  Oovernor'0  klaei-terranU. 


Woodville  till  you  are  ready;  and,  as  I  doubt 
not  that  his  next  visit  will  be  to  this  creature, 
following  him  you  will  find  out  where 
lives.  Prepare  then  as  quick  as  possible, 
and  send  me  word  when  you  arc  ready,  for 
till  then  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  depart.  [Exit, 
Vane,  A  pretty  errand  this  hi«  formal  lord- 
ship has  honoured  me  with.  Uro,  if  I  betray 
him,  shall  I  not  get  more  by  it?  Ay,  but  our 
heir  is  such  a  sentimental  spark,  that  when 
his  turn  was  served,  be  might  betray  roe. 
Were  he  one  of  our  harum-skarum,  good- 
natured,  good-for-nothing  fellows,  it  would 
go  against  my  conscience  to  do  him  an  ill 
turn.  I  believe  I  stand  well  in  my  lord*s 
will,  if  counsellor  Puzzle  may  be  trusted  (and 
when  he  can  get  nothing  by  a  lie  perhaps  he 
may  tell  truth)^  so,  like  all  thriving  men,  I 
will  be  honest  because  it  best  serves  my  in- 
terest \Exii. 

ScBMB  III. — A  confined  Garden, 

WOODViiLK  discovered  walking  about, 
VFood,  How  tedious  is  this  uncle!  how 
tedious  cveiy  ))ody!  Was  it  not  enough  to 
spend  two  detesuLle  months  from  my  love, 
merely  to  preserve  the  secret,  but  I  must  be 
tantalized  with  seeing,  without  arriving  at  her? 
Yet  how,  when  I  do  see  her,  shall  1  appease 
that  affectinjg;  pnde  ofa  noble  heart,  conscious 
too  late  of  its  own  inestimable  value?  Why 
was  I  not  uniformly  just?  1  had  then  spared 
myself  the  bitterest  of  regrets. 

Enter  Captain  Harcourt. 
CapUH,  Woodville!  how  do'st?  Don't 
you,  in  happy  retirement,  pity  me  my  Ealing 
and  Acton  marches  and  countermarches,  as 
Foote  has  it?  But,  methinks  thy  face  is 
thinner  and  longer  than  a  forsaken  nymph's, 
who  is  going  through  the  whole  ceremony  of 
nine  month's  repentance.  What,  thou'sl  fallen 
in  love?  rustically  too!  Nay,  pr'ythee  don't 
look  so  very  lamentable. 

JVood,  ridiculous!  How  can  we  have  an 
eye  or  ear  for  pleasure,  when  our  fate  hangs 
over  us  undecided? 

CapL  H,  I  guess  what  you  mean ;  but  why 
make  mountains  of  mole-hills?  Is  the  rosy- 
fisted  damsel  so  obstinately  virtuous  ? 

Wood,  Imagine  a  fair  favourite  of  Phcebus 
in  all  respects;  since,  while  her  face  caught 
his  beams,  her  heart  felt  his  genius!  Imagine 
all  the  graces  hid  under  a  straw  hat  and 
russet  gown;  imagine^ 

CafiL  H,  You  have  imagined  enough  of 
conscience;  and  now  for  a  few  plain  facts  if 
you  please. 

fVood,  To  such  a  lovely  country  maid  I 
lost  my  heart  last  summer;  and  soon  be^an 
to  think  romances  the  only  true  histories, 
and  happiness  not  merely  possible  in  a  cot- 
tage, but  oniY  possible  there. 

CapL  H,  Well ,  all  the  philosophers  (an- 
cient and  modern)  would  never  be  able  to 
convince  me  a  coach  was  not  a  mighty  pretty 
vehicle,  and  the  lasses  as  good-natured  in 
town  as  country.  But  pray  let  us  know  why 
you  laid  aside  the  pastoral  project  of  eating 
tat  bacon  and  exercising  a  crook  all  day,  that 
thou  mightest  coni^wie  b^lkii^^^ewith  the 
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superlative  indulgence  of  a  peat-fire  and  a 
bed  stuffed  with  straw? 

fVood,  Why,  faith,  by  persuading  the  dear 
girl  to  share  mine. 

CaptH,  Oh,  no,w  you  talk  the  language 
of  the  world;  and  does  that  occasion  thee 
such  a  melancholy  face? 

Wood.  How  ignorant  are  you  both  of  me 
and  her!  Every  moment  since  I  prevailed 
bas  only  served  to  convince  me  I  can  sooner 
lire  without  eveir  thing  else  than  her;  and 
this  fatal  leisure  (caused  by  my  absence  with 
my  faither),  she  has  employed  in  additig  every 
grace  of  art  to  those  of  nature ;  till,  thoroughly 
shocked  at  her  situation,  her  letters  are  as 
full  of  grief  as  love ,  and  I  ^Iread  to  hear 
every  hour  I  have  lost  her. 

CtipL  H*  I  dread  much  more  to  hear  you 
have  lost  yourself.  Ah,  my  dear  Woodville, 
the  most  dangerous  charm  of  love  is ,  every 
man  conceits  no  other  ever  found  out  his 
method  of  loving;  but,  take  my  word  for  it, 
your  Dolly  ma^  be  brought  back  to  a  milk- 
maid. Leave  her  to  herself  awhile,  and  she*ll 
drop  the  celestials,  I  dare  swear. 

FTood.  She  is  too  noble;  and  nothing  but 
the  duty  I  owe  to  so  indulgent  a  father,  pre- 
vents me  from  offering  her  all  the  reparation 
in  my  power. 

CaptH.  A  fine  scheme  truly!  Why,  Wood- 
ville, art  frantic?  To  predestinate  yourself 
among  the  homed  cattle  of  Doctor^s  Com- 
mons, and  take  a  wife  for  the  very  reason 
which  makes  so  many  spend  thousands  to  get 
rid  of  one. 

IVood,  To  withdravr  an  amiable  creature 
from  her  duty,  without  being  able  to  make 
her  happy,  is  to  me  a  xefy  serious  reflection : 
nay,  I  smned,  1  may  say,  from  virtue;  and 
had  I  been  a  less  grateful  son,  might  have 
called  myself  a  faultless  lover. 

CapL  H.  WeU,  well,  man,  you  are  yonng 
enough  to  trust  to  time,,  and  be  does  wonders. 
Above  all,  shake  off  this  mental  lethargy. 

fVood,  1  will  endeavour  to  take  your  ad- 
vice. Should  she  fly,  I  were  undone  for  ever. 
But  you  are  no  judge  of  ray  Cecilia's  sin- 
cerity. How  should  you  know  those  qualities 
which  rise  with  every  following  hour?  Can 
you  think  so  meanly  of  me,  as  that  I  could 
be  duped  by  a  vulgar  wretch ;  a  selfish  wan- 
ton? Oh  no,  she  possesses  every  virtue  but 
the  one  I  have  robbed  her  of.  \ExiL 
Capt  H,  Poor  Frank!  did  I  love  your  wel- 
fare less,  I  could  soon  ease  your  heart,  by 
acquainting  you  of  my  marriage  with  miss 
Mortimer;  butno^  the  immediate  consequence 
would  be,  this  ridiculous  match.  How ,  if  I 
apprise  either  my  lord  or  the  governor?  both 
obstinate  in  different  ways:  I  might  betray  on- 
ly to  ruin  him.  A  thought  occurs:  my  per- 
son is  unknown  to  her;  choosing  an  hour 
when  he  is  absent,  FU  pay  her  a  visit,  offer 
ber  an  advantageous  settlement,  and  learn 
from  ber  behaviour  her  real  character  and  in- 
tentions. 

ACT  n. 

SCENB  I. — An  elegant  Dresstng-room,  with 
a  Toilette,  richly  ornamented.  A  Harp- 
sichord, and  a  Frame,  with  Embroider j. 

Bridgbt  discovered  fetching  various  small 


Jars  with  Flowers,  and  talks  as  she 
places  them, 

Brid.  Lord  help  us,  bow  fantastical  some 
folks  not  an  hundred  miles  off  are!  If  I  can 
imagine  what's  come  to  my  lady:  here  bas 
she  been  sighine  and  groaning  these  two 
months,  because  her  lover  was  in  tke  coaatry ; 
and  now,  truly,  she's  sighing  and  groaning 
because  be  is  come  to  town.  Suck  maggots  ^) 
indeed  !  I  might  as  well  have  staid  id  our 
parish  all  the  days  of  my  life,  as  to  live  mewed 
up  with  her  in  this  dear  svireet  town ;  I  could 
but  have  dobe  that  with  a  vairtnons  lady,  al- 
though I  know  she  never  was  at  Fox-ball') 
in  a£f  her  jaunts,  and  we  two  should  cut  such 
a  figure  there!  Bless  me,  wbst's  come  to  the 
glass?  [Setting  her  Dress"^  Why,  sure  it  is 
dulled  with  ber  eternal  sighing,  and  makes 
me  look  as  frightful  as  herself!  O,  bere  she 
comes,  with  a  face  as  long  and  dismal  as  if 
he  was  going  to  be  married,  and  to  somebody 
else  too. 

Enter  Cbcilia,  and  throws  herself  on  the 
Sofa,  leaning  on  her  Hand* 
Cecil.  What  can  detain  Woodville  such  «■ 
age?  It  is  an  hour  at  least  since  he  rode  by. 
Run,  Bridget,  and  look  if  you  can  see  hia 
through  the  drawing-room  window. 
Brtd.  Yes,  madam. 

\Exit,  eyeing  her  with  ConianpL 
Cecil.  Hovir  wearisome  is  every  hoar  to  the 
wretched!  They  catch  at  each  future  one, 
merely  to  vrhile  away  the  present;  for,  were 
Woodville  here,  could  he  relieve  me  from 
the  torment  of  reflection ;  or  the  strong,  tboujjk 
silent,  acknowledgment  my  own  heart  perpe- 
tually gives  of  my  error? 

Brid,  IPrHhoui]  Here  be  oomeS|  ma  an ; 
here  he  comes ! 

Cecil.  Does  be  ?  Run  down  tben.  [Fluiiered. 
Brid.  {WFithoutI  Dear  me,  no,  ^  not, 
neither ; 

Re-enter  Bridget. 

Tis  only  the  French  ambassador*s  new  cook, 
with  his  hu0e  bag  and  long  raffles. 

CeciL  Blind  animal!  Sure  nothing  is  so 
tormenting  as  eipectation. 

Brid.  La,  ma*am,  any  thing  will  torment 
one  when  one  has  a  mind-  to  be  tormented, 
which  must  be  your  case  for  sartin.  What 
signifies  sitting  mope,  mope,  mope,  from  morn- 
ing to  night?  Y6uM  find  yourself  a  deal  better 
if  you  went  out  only  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  For  a  walk,  we  are  next  door  to  tke 
Park,  as  I  may  say;  and  for  a  ride,  such  a 
dear  sweet  vis-a-vis  and  pretty  horses  might 
tempt  any  one.  Then,  as  to  company,  yoaV 
say,  "A  fig  for  your  starched  ladles,  who  owe 
their  virtue  to  their  ugliness!**  Mine  is  very 
much  at  your  service.  ^  [Courtesies. 

CecU.  flow  could  I  endure  this  girl,  did  I 
not  know  that  her  ignorance  exceeds  even 
her  impertinence.  [Aside'\  I  have  uo  pleasure 
in  going  abroad. 

Brid.  Oh  la,  ma*am,  how  should  you  know 
till  you  try?  Sure  every  body  must  wish  to 
see  and  be  seen.  Then  there's  such  a  defigfadki 

i)  A  iperioa  m  Mid  to  b>va  ■  nuggoi  ia  ku  pA" 

h»  u  trkifluica]«  chaatwOfler  r\r^r^\o 
«)  V.«xlull.  Digitizecr^rVjOOgie 
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hurricane^  all  the  world  are  busy,  though 
inost  are  doinp^  nothing;  to  splash  the  moDi 
and  drive  against  the  people  of  quaJily.  Oh, 
give  me  ^  coach,  and  London  n>r  ever  and 
ever!  You  could  but  lock  yourself  up,  were 
you  as  old  and  ugly  as  gay  lady  Grizzle  at 
next  door. 

Cecil,  Had  I  been  so,  I  had  continued  happy. 
3rid.  La,  ma^am,  donH  ye  talk  so  purpha- 
nely !  ^)  Happy  to  be  old  and  ugly  ?  Or,  1*11 
tell  you  what:  as  you  don*t  much-  seem  to 
£incy  going  out,  suppose  you  were  to  corae 
down  now  and  then  (you  know  we  have  a 
pure  large  hall),  and  take  a  game  of  romps 
with  us.  If  you  were  once  to  see  our  Jacob 
bunt  the  slipper,  you  would  die  with  laugh- 
ing! Madam  Frisk,  ray  last  mistress,  used,  as 
toon  as  evor  master  was  gone  (and  indeed  he 
did  not  trouble  her  much  with  his  company), 
to  run  down,  draw  up  her  brocaded  niggle- 
de-gee,^)  and  fall  to  play  at  some  good  fun 
or  other!  Dear  heart,  we  were  as  merry  then 
as  the  day  was  long !  I  am  sure  I  have  never 
been  half  so  happy  since. 

Cecil.  I  cannot  possibly  imitate  the  model 
you  propose ;  but  though  I  donU  chqpse  to  go 
abroad,  you  may. 

Brid,  I  don^t  love  to  ^o.  much  among  the 
mobility,')  neither.  If  indeed,  madam,  next 
winter  Tou*d  give  me  some  of  your  tickets,  I 
would  fain  go  to  a  masquerade  (it  vexes  me 
lo  see  ura  stick  in  the  thing-um-bobs^)  for 
months  together);  and  Mrs.  Trim  promises 
me  the  lent  of  a  Wenus^s  dress,  which,  she 
savsy  I  shall  cut  a  figure  in.  Now,  ma*am,  if 
I  had  but  some  diamonds  (for  beggars  wear 
diamonds  there,  they  say),  who  knows  but  1 
might  make  m^  fortune,  like  you? 

Cecil,  Mar  it,  much  rather,  like  me.  That 
is  no  place  for  girls  of  ^our  station,  which 
exposes  you  to  so  much  insult. 

Brid.  Ah,  let  me  alone,  madam,  fur  taking 
care  of  number  one.  I  ware  never  afeard  but 
once  in  my  whole  life,  and  that  ware  ^of 
grandfar*s^)  ghost;  for  he  always  hated  I,  and 
used  to  walk  (poor  soul!)  in  our  barken,  for 
all  the  world  like  an  ass  with  a  tie-wig  on 


SA  knocking. 


CeciL  Hark!  that  sure  is  Woodville*s  knock! 
Fly,  and  see!  \Exit  BridgeU  Cecilia  a^tilks 
eagerly  to  the  Door,  and  returns  as  eageriy\ 
Alas,  IS  this  my  repentance  ^  Dare  I  sin  against 
my  judgment? 

"Enter  WOODVILLE. 

VFood.  My  Cecilia!  my  soul!  have  I  at  last 
the  happiness  of  beholding  you  ?  You  know 
me  too  well  to  imagine  I  would  punish  'my- 
self by  a  moment*s  voluntary  delay. 

Cecil.  Oh  no,  it  is  not  that 

\They  sit  dovpn  on  the  Sofa. 

fVood.  Say  you  arc  glad  to  see  me;  afford 
me  one  kind  word  to  atgne  for  your  cold 
looks.    Are  you  kiot  well? 

Cecil.  Rather  say  I  am  not  happy.  My  dear 

O  Prophaaely.         *)  Nigli'gi. 

5)  Thm  nobUUj  are  the  titled  of  the  land,  and  llie 
mcbiUty  the  lovretl  data;  but  flie  meani  the  firit 
ciaMi.  here. 

4)  When  nne  doei  not  knotr  the  name  of  a  thing  one 

geaeraUy  calla  it  Thingumbob,  Thingiimmarre  etc. 
$}  Grandfather's. 


Woodville,  I  am  an  altered  bein^!  Why  have 
you  reduced  me  shrink  thus  in  jour  pre- 
sence? Oh,  why  have  you  made  me  unworthy 
of  yourself? 

{Leans  against  his  Shoulder,  weeping. 
PVood,  Cruel  girl!  is  this  my  welcome? 
When  did  I  appear  to  think  you  so? 

Cecil.  Tell  me  when  any  one  else  will  think 
me  otherwise. 

Wood.  Will  you  never  be  above  so  narrow 
prejudice  ?  Are  we  not  the  whole  world  to 
each  other?  Nay,  dry  your  tears:  allow  me  to 
dry  them.  [Kisses  Aer]  What  is  there  in  the 
reach  of  love  or  wealth  I  have  not  sought  to 
make  you  happy  ? 

Cedl,  That  which  is  the  essence  of  aV  en- 

I'oyments,  innocence!  Oh,  Woodville,  you 
Lnew  nut  the  value  of  the  heart  whose  peace 
you  have  destroyed.  My  sensibility  first  ruined 
my  virtue,  and  then  my  repose.  But  though 
for  you  I  consented  to  abandon  an  humble 
happy  home,  to  embitter  the  age  of  my  vener- 
able^  father,  and  bear  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  I  can  never  support  my  own.  My 
heart  revolts  against  my  situation,  and  hourly 
bids  me  renounce  a  splendour,  which  only 
renders  |^uilt  more  despicable.  [AiWj  I  meant 
to  explam  this  hereafter;  but  the  agitation  of 
my  mind  obliged  me  to  lighten  it  immediately. 

Wood.  Is  your  affection  then  already  ex- 
tinct? For  sure  it  must,  when  you  can  resolve 
to  torture  me  thus! 

Cecil.  Were  my  love  extinct,  I  might  sink 
into  a  mean  content!  Oh,  no!  Tis  to  that 
alone  I  owe  my  resolution. 

Wood.  Can  you  then  plunge  me  into  des- 
pair? So  young,  so  lovely  too!  Oh!  v^here 
could  you  find  so  safe  an  asylum  as  my  heart? 
Whither  could  you  fly  ? 
Cecil.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the 

Question ;  but  who  is  it  has  made  me  thus 
estitute?  I  ma^  retain  your  protection  indeed, 
but  at  what  price? 

Wood.  Give  me  but  a  little  time,  my  love! 
I  am  equally  perplexed  between  my  father  and 
my  uncle ;  each  of  whom  offers  me  a  wife  I  can 
never  love.  Suffer  them  to  defeat  each  other** 
schemes !  Let  me  if  possible  be  happy  without 
a  crime;  for  I  must  think  it  one  to  grieve  a 
parent  hitherto  so  indulgent.  I  will  not  put 
any  thing  in  competition  with  your  peace; 
and  lon^  for  the  hour  when  the  errors  of  the 
lover  will  be  absorbed  in  the  merits  of  the 
husband. 

CeciL  No,  Woodville!  That  was,  when  in- 
nocent, as  far  above  my  hopes,  as  it  is  now 
beyond  my  wishes.  I  love  you  too  sincerely 
to  reap  any  advantage  from  so  generous  an 
error ;  yet  you  at  once  flatter  and  wound  my 
heart,  m  allowing  me  worthy  such  a  distinc- 
tion; but  love  cannot  subsist  without  esteem, 
and  how  should  I  possess  yours  when  I  have 
lost  even  my  own? 

Wood.  It  is  impossible  you  should  ever 
lose  either,  while  so  deserving  of  both,  I  am 
obliged  to  return  directly,  but  will  hasten  to 
you  the  very  first  moment.  When  we  meet 
again  it  must  be  with  a  smile,  remember! 

Cecil.  It  will  when  we  meet  igain.  Oh, 
how  those  words  oppress  roe!  \AMi^e\  But 
do  not  regulate  ^^^^^Vldfc^^ll^Unne,  nor 
make  me  an  argument  with  yourself  for  dis-  ^ 
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obeying  my  lord  ;  for  here  I  solemnly  swear 
never  to  accept  you  without  the  joint  consent 
of  both  our  fathers ;  and  that  I  consider  as  an 
eternal  abjuration!  But  may  the  favoured  wo- 
man you  are  to  make  happy,  have  all  my 
love  without  my  weakness !  [£vriV  in  Tears, 
ff'ood.  Disinterested,  exalted  girl!  Why 
add  such  a  needless  bar?  For  is  it  possible  to 
gain  my  father's  consent?  And  yet  without  her 
life  would  be  insupportable!  The  censures  of 
the  world!  What  is  that  world  to  me?  Were 
I  weak  enough  to  sacrifice  her  to  the  erro- 
neous judgment  of  the  malicious  and  unfeel- 
'  ing,  what  does  it  offer  to  reward  me?  Com- 
mendations I  can  never  deserv<*,  and  riches  1 
can  ftever  enjoy.  \ExtL 

Scene  II. — A  Street  before  Cf.cilia's  House, 
J^^OB  opens  the  Door  and  lets  out  Wood- 
viLLB,  who  passes  over  the  Stage:  Jacob 
remains  (vith  his  Hands  in  his  Pockets, 
whistling.     Enter  Vane,  disguised,  with 
a  Basket  of  Game  in  his  Hand. 
Vane,  So,  there  he  goes  at  last.    I  may 
open  the  attack  without  fear  of  a  discovery, 
since  our  hopeful  heir  will  hardly  return  di- 
rectly.   This  intelligence  of  my  landlord's  at 
the  Blue  Posts  has  made  the  matter  much 
easier.    (Jm,  a  good  subject  I  Sure  I  ought  to 
)w  that  bumkin's  face!  As  I  live,  my  play- 


kno  ^  «  ^ 

fellow  at  the  .parish-school,  Jacob  Gawky! 
Now  for  a  touch  of  the  old  dialect.    D'ye  hire, 
young  mon!  Pray,  do  ye  knaw  wbei*c  one 
Bctt  I)owson  do  live? 
Jacob,  Noa,  not  I. 

Vane,  Hay!  Why,  lure*)  as  two-pence, 
thou  beest  Jacob  Gawky! 

Jacob,  Odsbodlikins!  zo  I  be  indeed!  But, 
who  beest  thee? 

Vane,  What,  doost  not  knaw  thy  ould 
ikhoolvellow,  Wull,  mun? 

Jacob,  Hay!  What?  Wull?  Od  rabbit  it, 
if  I  ben't  dcsprate  glad  to  xee  thee;  where 
doost  live  now,  mun  ? 

Vane,  Down  at  huome,  in  our  parish.  I 
be  coemed  up  with  Zur  Izaac  Promise  to  be 
meade  excoisemun. 

Jacob,  Thee'st  good  luck,  faith!  wish,  no 
odds  too  thee,  my  fortin  ware  as  good!  but 
tbeed'st  always  a  muortal  good  notion  of 
wroiting  and  cyphers,  while  I  don't  knaw  my 
own  neame  when  I  do  zee  it  What  didst 
leave  zea  for? 

Vane,  Why,  I  ware  afraid  I  should  be 
killed  before  I  comed  to  be  a  great  mon :  but 
what  brought  thee  into  this  foine  house? 

Jacob,  Fortin,  Wull!  Fortin.  Didst  thee 
knaw  Nan  o'th*  mill  ? 

Vane,  Noa,  not  I. 

Jacob,  Od  rabbit  it!  I  thought  every  muortal 
soul  had  knawd  she.  Well,  Nan  and  I  ware 
such  near  neiffhbor9»  there  ware  only  a  barn 
between  us;  zne  wart^a  desperate  zmart  lass, 
that's  the  truth  oo't:  aA||  I  had  half  a  moind 
to  teake  to  feyther's  bnttiiess,  and  marry  she: 
buty  ecod,  the  zimpletony  '^^row'd  so  fond,  that 
some  lt'ow  or  other,  I  ware  tired  first!  when 
behold  yoU|  squire  Ukes  a  fancy  ,to  me,  and 

I)  This  4ial«ct  u  tanch  Ike  moic  the  Yorkihire,  on\j 
thai  ihc  «  is  chanced  into  and  the  hard  IcUers  into 
sof\  ooat  at  lh«  bcfiiDntng  of  a  tjllable;  for  instance, 
anre  for  iiire,  ikhouliwltowy  $choolfclJow,  etc. 


made  I  cuome  and  live  at  the  hall;  and  a> 
my  head  run  all  on  tuown,  when  aw  comed 
up  to  London,  aw  brought  1  wi'un:  zo  I  thought 
to  get  rid  that  way  of  the  bullockinj^  of  Nan. 

P'ane.  But,  Jacob,  how  didst  get  into  thic') 
foine  house? 
Jacob,  Dang  it,  doan't  I  zeay,  Pll  tell  the 

F resent!  Zoa,  as  I  ware  saying,  one  holiday 
went  to  zee  thic  there  church,  wi'  the  top 
like  a  huge  punch-bowl  turned  auver;  ana, 
dang  it!  who  should  amve  in  the  very  nick| 
but  madam  Nan.  Well,  huome  comes  I  as 
merry  as  a  cricket;  zquire  caals  for  I  in  a 
muortal  hurry;  when  who  should  1  zee,  but 
madam  Nan  on  her  marrowbones  a  croy^inc 
for  dear  loife!  dang  it,  I  thought  at  first  I 
should  ha'  zwounded;  zo  a  made  a  long-  zar- 
mant  about  'ducing  a  poor  girl,  and  zaid  1 
should  zartainly  go  to  the  divil  forit,  and  then 
turned  1  off.  Buk  the  best  fun  is  to  come, 
mun;  rabbit  me!  if  aw  did  not  teake  Nan  into 
keeping  himself;  and  zhc  do  flaunt  it  about, 
as  foine  as  a  duchess. 

Vane,  A  mighty  religious  moral  gentleman, 
truly!  \^side'\  Vvell,  how  came  you  to  tbis 
pleace?  • 

Jacob,  Why,  Meay-day,  walking  in  Com- 
mon-garden ^)  to  smell  the  pozeys,  who  xbould 
I  zee  but  our  Bridget!  I  was  muortal  glad  to 
zee  her,  you  must  needs  think,  and  she  got  1 
this  here  pleace. 

Vane,  vVounds!  dost  li\e  wi'  a  lord  in  tbis 
foine  house? 

Jacob,  Noa;  a  leady,  you  fool!  but  xucb  a 
leady,  zuch  a  dear,  easy,  good-natured  crea- 
ture! zhe  do  never  say  noa,  let  we  do  what 
we  wull. 

Vane,  Now  to  the  point.  \A»ide\  Is  josr 
lady  married? 

Jacob,  Noa:  but  zhe's  as  good;  and  wbat'st  • 
think  mun?  to  a  lord's  zon!  though  if  a  ware 
a  king,  aw  would  not  be  too  good  for  sbc. 
/V  muortal  fine  comely  mon  too,  who  do  love 
her,  as  aw  do  the  eyes  in  bis  head.  Couzin 
Bridget  do  tell  1,  zhe  seeded  a  letter  where 
aw  do  zay  aw  wull  ha'  her  any  day  of  the 
week,  whatever  do  come  o'th'  nest.  '  Why,  I 
warrant  they  have  'pointed  wedding>day  \ 

Vane,  The  devil  they  have?  My  lord  wffl 
go  mad  at  this  news.  [Aside, 
J'acob,  Lauk  a  deazy!  how  merry  m*^  wiU 
be  on  that  day!  Wo't  come  and  jmiket  wP 
? 

Vane,  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  certainly  m.-tke  one 
among  you,  either  then  or  before.  [Asi^le^ 
But  now  I  must  goa  and  give  this  geame  to 
zquire — zquire — what  the  dickens  be  bis  name! 
1  do  always  forget  it,  there  should  be  a  ticket 
somewhere:  soa,  rabbit  me!  if  some  of  yow 
London  faulk  ha'  no'  cut  it  off,  out  o*lun! 

Jacob.  Ila,  ha,  ha  *  'ecod,  nothing  more  li- 
kelier. [Both  laugh  foolishl/}  Tbe  nim 
people  be  so  sharp  as  needles.  But  tbere^s  m 
pleace  like  it  for  all  that ;  1  be  set  upon  Ihiag 
and  dying  in  it. 

Vane,  Now  to  secure  my  return  if  neoes- 
sary.  [Aside!  I'll  tell  thee  what,  Jacob!  scemf 
as  bow  I  ha  lost  thic  there  direction^  do  thee 
teake  the  basket :  His  only  a  present  of  geaoe 
from  the  parson  o'  our  pansh :  and.  if  so  be 
I  can't  find  the  |«titkttiaV^^8^  hamaOj 

t)  Thai.      i)  CoTcnt-sardoa.      S)  94W. 
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mine.    Meay  be  Vli  come,  anil  teake  a 
supper  "wi'  vr.    .  ^  • 

Jacob.  Wull  ye  indeed?  danj^  it!  that's 
clever;  and  tben  youMl  see  our  Bridget.  She*s 
a  muortal  xniart  laM,  I  promise  ye  I  and,  meay 
be,  may^st  get  a  peap  al  my  leady,  who*s  de- 
sperate handsome  !  Good  bye  t*ye.  Bridget's 
so  comical !  od  rabbit  it,  we'll  be  main  merry. 

Fane.  Thus  far  I  have  succeeded  to  admi- 
ration!  our  Voung  heir  has  really  a  mind  to 
phy  the  fool  and  marry  his  mistress !  though, 
faitbf  marrying  his  own  does  not  seem  very 
inexcusable,  wlien  so  many  of  his  equals  mo- 
destly content  themselves  with  the  cast-o(Ts  of 
balf  their  acquaintance.  [^JExii. 

Scene  HI.  —  u4n  Apartment  in  CscruA^s 
House. 
Enter  Bridget. 
Jirid.  So,  just  the  old  story  again!  crying, 
crying  for  ever!  Lord,  if  i  was  a  man,  I  should 
hate  such  a  whimpering  —  what  would  sh 
have  I  wonder?  to  refuse  such  a  handsome, 

feuteel,  good-nalured  man !  and,  I'll  be  sworn, 
e  offered  to  marry  her;  for  I  listened  with 
all  my  ears  !  Oh,  that  he  would  have  me  now ! 
I  should  become  my  own  coach  prodigiously, 
ibat^s  a  sure  thing.  [A  knocking^  Hay,  who 
knocks  ? 

Enter  Jacob. 

Jacob.  A  young  mon  do  want  my  leady. 

Brid.  A  man  ?  what  sort  of  a  man  ? 

Jacob.  Why  a  mon — like — just  such  ano- 
'  ther  as  I. 

Brid.  No,  no,  no;  that's  not  so  easy  to 
find;  What  can  any  man  want  with  her? 
show  him  in  here,  Jacob. 

Jacob.  [^Returning  in  a  kind  of^  gi^^li 
W^hen  sbsnl  we  have  the  wedding,  Bridget? 

Brid.  We  shall  have  a  burying  first,  I 
believe. 

Jacob.  Od  rabbit  it !  we  wonH  be  their  se- 
conds there,  faith!  \_Exit. 

Brid.  Now,  if  he  mistakes  me  for  my  lady, 
I  shall  iind  out  what  he  wants. 

Be-enter  Jacob,  with  Captain  Harcourt, 
disguised, 

Copt.  H.  Is  that  your  lady  ?  [Surtferingfier. 

Jacob.  He,  he,  he!  lauk,  zur,  don't  *3iou 
know  that^s  our  Bridget? 

Brid.  So,  deuce  on  him,  there's  my  whole 
scheme  spoiled!  [Aside\  My  lady,  sir,  is  en- 
gaged; but,  if  you  telfme  your  business,  it 
will  do  just  as  well. 

Capt.  H.  For  yourself  it  may,  child  ! 

[Chucks  her  under  the  Chin. 

Brid.  What',  you  belong  to  Mr.  Gargle  the 
apothecary?  or  come  from  the  jeweller  on 
Ludgate-hill?  or  have  a  letter  from — 

Capt,H.  The  very  person;  you  have  hit  it. 
And  now,  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  your  lady, 
a  stranger  wishes  to  speak  to  her  on  particu- 
lar business. 

Brid.  Very  well,  sir.  Was  ever  handsome 
man  so  crabbed  1  [Aside.  ExiL 

CapLH.  'Egad,  if  the  mistress  has  half  as 
much  tongue  as  the  maid,  Woodville  may 
catch  me  in  the  midst  of  my  first  speech. 
Now  for  my  credentials!  and  here  she  comes! 


a  lovely  girl,  indeed !  i  can  scarce  blame  Franlc, 
for  she  awes  me. 

Enter  Cecilia,  folloi»ed  officiously  bj 

,  Bridget. 
Cecil.  I  was  informed,  sir,  you  had  parti- 
cular business  with  me. 

Capl.H.  1  took  the  liberty,  madam — 1  say, 
madam,  1 — 

Cecil,  As  i  have  neither  friends  or  relations 
in  London,  r«$'f^Asl  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess — 
Capt,  H.  vVhat  1  would  communicate,  ma- 
dam, requires  secresy. 

Cecil,  Bridget,  go  where  1  ordered  you  just 
now. 

Brid,  Yes,  madam.— But  if  I  an't  even  with 
you  for  this —  [Aside,  and  e.tit, 

Cecil.  I  complied  with  your  request,  sir* 
without  inquiring  the  motive ;  because  You,  I 
think,  can  have  only  one.  My  father,  if  I  may 
trust  my  heart,  has  made  you  his  messenger 
to  an  unwilling  offender. 

CaptH.  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  I  refer 
you  to  this. 

Cecil.  [Reads'\  Madam^ — Being  certainly 
informed  Mr.  VVoodville  is  on  Ae  point  of 
nicwrying  a  lady  chosen  by  his  friends, 
tvhen  it  is  presumed  you  tvill  be  disengaged, 
a  nobleman  of  rank  and  estate  above  tvftat 
he  can  ever  possess^  is  thus  early  in  laying 
his  heart  and  fortune  at  your  feet,  lest 
some  more  lucky  rival  sliould  anticipate 
him.  The  bearer  is  authorised  to  disclose 
edl  particulars,  and  offer  you  a  settlement 
worthy  your  acceptance.  —  Deign,  madtun, 
to  listen  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  you 
will  find  the  unknown  looer  as  generous, 
and  not  less  constant,  than  Woodville. — 
Good  heavens!  to  what  an  insult  have  I  ez« 
posed  myself! 

[Bursts  into  Tears,  and  sinks  into  a 
Cltair,   without  minding  Harcourt, 
who  watches  her  with  Irresolution, 
CapLH,  What  can  1  think?  There  is  an 
air  of  injured  delicacy  in  her  which  teaches 
me  to  reproach  myself  for  a  well-meant  de- 
ceit. [AsideX  If,  madam — 

CeciL  I  had  forgot  this  wretch.  [Rises'^ 
Return,  sir,  to  your  vile  employer;  tell  him, 
whoever  he  is,  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  insult, 
though  not  entitled  to  resent  it;  tell  him  I- 
have  a  heart  above  my  situation,  and  that  he 
has  only  had  the  barbarous  satisfaction  of  add- 
ing another  misery  to  those  which  almost 
overwhelmed  me  before. 

CapL  H  Hear  me,  madam,  I  conjure  you ! 
Cecil,  Never!  a  word  would  contaminate 
rae.  [Struggles  to  go  off, 

Capt,H,  Nay,  you  shall.  You  do  not  khow 
half  the  good  consequences  of  this  letter,  f 
am  the  fricniT,  the  relation  of  Woodville — ray 
name,  Harcourt! 

Cecil,  Is  it  possible  he  should  be  so  cruel, 
so  unjust? 

Capt.H,  He  is  neither  cruel  nor  unjust,  but 
only  unfoiiuuatc. — Hear. — He  designs  to  marry 
you;  this  I  learned  from  himself  only  this 
morning.  As  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  I  will 
own  I  doubted  your  right  to  that  mark  of  bis 
esteem,  and  made  this  trial  in  consequence. 
Pleased  to  find  you  worlhv^f  his  rank,  I  feel 
shocked  at  remindii^gti^^f  SL^OOmlCnot  to 
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tsbare  i^.  Bui,  madam,  if  you  truly  love  bim, 
you  cannot  wish  that  to  be  just  to  you  be 
sbould  be  unjust  to  those  who  bave  a  prior 
rigbt  over  bim. — Tbis'sball  positively  be  my 
last  effort.  [^Asidc. 

Cecil,  A  motive  like  yours,  sir,  will  excuse 
any  thing.  How  little  my  happiness,  honour, 
or  interest,  ever  weighed  agamsl  liis  need  not 
be  repeated;  far  be  it  from  me  now  to  dis- 
grace bim.  He  is  apprised  of  my  invincible 
objections  to  a  match  which  will  never  take 
place.  May  he  form  a  happier!  while  I,  by 
a  voluntary  poverty,  expiate  my  oflence. 

Har.  Ma — ma— vVhat  the  devil  chokes  me 
so ?  [Asi(ie\  I  am  struck  with  your  &enliments, 
and  must  find  you  a  proper  asylum.  The 
moment  I  saw  you,  I  bad  hopes  such  man- 
ners could  not  veil  an  immoral  heart.  I  bave 
proved  your  sincerity,  and  owe  a  reparation 
to  your  delicacy.  The  proposed  bride  of 
Woodville  is  every  way  worlny  that  distinc- 
tion; nor  am  1  without  hopes  even  she  will 
be  prevailed  on  to  pixitecl  you.  But  1  must 
not  leave  a  doubt  of  my  sincerity:  —  do  you 
know  miss  Moitimer? 

Cecil,  I  have  seen  the  lady,  sir. — But  dare 
I  credit  my  senses?  has  heaven  formed  two 
sucb  hearts,  and  for  me? 

Har,  With  her  your  story  will  be  buried 
for  ever:  and  I  think,  the  sooner  you  disap* 
pear,  the  more  easily  will  you  prevent  Wood- 
ville*s  disobedience.  I  will  open  the  affair  to 
miss  Mortimer  directly,  and  if  she  acquiesces, 
desire  her  to  call  for  you  in  person,  to  pre- 
vent tbe  po«sibility  of  any  artifice*. 

Cecil,  He  who  inspired  sucb  sentiments, 
alone  ca^  reward  them!  Oh,  sir,  you  have 
raised  a  poor  desponding  heart;  but  it  shall 
be  tbe  business  ot  my  future  life  to  deserve 
those  favours  I  can  never  half  repay. 

Har,  I  (ind,  by  punishing  me  with  acknow- 
ledgments, you  are  resolved  to  be  obliged  to 
me.  Tbe  time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
on  sucb  trifles.  At  seven,  you  shall  have  cer- 
tain intelligence  of  my  success;  employ  the 
interim  to  tbe  best  advantage,  and  hope  every 
tbiag  from  daring  to  deserve  well.  [Exit, 

Cecil,  Astonishing  interposition  of  heaven! 
^Uope!  Wbatiiave  I  to  hope?— But  let  the 
consciousness  of  acting  rightly  support  me  in 
tlie  sad  moment  of  renouncing  VVoodville, 
and  in  bim  all  that  rendered  life  desirable. 

ScENB  IV. — Loan  Glbnuore^s  House. 
Enter  Lord  Glen  more  and  Vane. 

LordG,  And  are  you  sure  of  all  this? 

Vane,  Absolutely,  my  lord.  I  bave  known 
the  bumpkin,  her  footman,  from  the  height  of 
bis  own  club. 

Lord  G,  What  a  cursed  infatuation  \  I  know 
not  what  to  resolve  on» 

Vane,  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  adv  Ise,  ray 
lord — 

LordG»  And  who  asked  your  advice ,  sir? 

Vane,  You  have,  my  lord,  formerly. 

LordG,  Take  care  you  stay  till  I  do. — 
Leave  me,  sir. 

Vane,  If  you  donH  like  mv  advice,  1  shall 
gi\e  you  my  opinion  very  shortly. — A  crusty 
crab!  '{Exit,  muttering, 

LordG,  This  is  tbe  certain  consequence  of 
rntrusting  low  people;  and  yet  there  is  no 


doing  without  them. — I  can  never  master  nj 
feelings  enoi|gh  to  sp^ak  properiy  to  Wood- 
ville on  the' subject,  tberefore  must  fix  on  some 
other  method.  [Pauses]  That's  a  sure  one, 
and  falls  heavy  on  the  artful,  aspiring  creature 
only  I  — Vane ! 

Re-enter  Vane. 
Could  not  you  procure  me  a  travclling-ckaiie 
and  four  stout  fellows  immediately  ?  ' 

Vane,  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  1  can  order  i 
chaise  . at  any  inn,  if^you  choose  it 

Lord  G,  Pbo,  pfao !  Do  what  I  have  ordnt^ 
and  wait  near  the  Horse-guards  in  about  ai 
hour ;  when  I  shall  seize  this  insolent  bagng^ 
and  convey  her  out  of  my  son's  reach.  Uwt 
can  contrive  to  frighten  fier  into  taking  yoi 
as  a  husband,  it  will  end  all  my  fearS)  nl 
shall  be  the  making  of  your  fortune. 

Vane,  'Gad,  I  like  the  project  welL— A 
handsome  wife  is  the  best  bait  when  we  U 
for  preferment;  and  this  gives  me  a  douUc 
claim  both  on  father  and  son.  [Aside'^  No- 
thing but  the  profound  respect  I  have  forjov 
lordship  could  induce  me  to  think  of  dn; 
though  born  without  rank  and  fortune,  I  kaie 
a  soul,  my  lord — 

Lord  G,  Come,  come,  my  good  lad,  I  gnesi 
what  you  would  say ;  but  we  bave  bo  tim 
for  speeches. — ^^I  have  set  my  heart  on  tk 
success  of  this  project;  and  you  shall  fin^ 
your  interest  in  indulging  me. 

[Exeunt  sei^erallj. 

Scene  V. — Miss  MoRTiMEa's  JpartmenL 
Enter  Captain  Harcovrt,  meeting  Mus 

Mortimer. 
Har,  If  1  were  to  judffe  of  your  temper 
your  looks,  my  dear,  I  should  say  it  was  u- 
commonly  sweet,  this  morning. 

MissM,  A  truce  with  conipTimeut ;  I  fnA 
in  reason  renounce  dear  flattery  after  marrLue. 

Har,  To  flattery  you  never  paid  cowt;  bit 
the  language  of  the  heart  and  the  wor^d  w3 
sometimes  resemble.  —  I  ought,  however,  to 
praise  your  temper,  for  I  am  come  to  try  it, 
and  give  you  a  noble  opportunity  of  exeriiog 
its  benevolence. 

Miss  M,  A  benevolence  you  certainly  doik 
by  this  studied  enlogium. 

Har,  1  might,  di<f  I  not  know  it  well.— !■ 
short,  my  love,  1  have  taken  tbe  strangest  sl^ 
tbi»  morning-- 
Miss  M,  What  step,  for  faeaveo's  sake? 
Har.  In  regard  to  a  lady. 
MissM,  Not  another  wiie,  I  hope? 
Har,  No,  only  a  mistress. 
MissM,  Oh,  a  trifle,  a  trifle! 
CapLH,  You  may  laugh,  madam,  butlan 
serious.   In  plain  English ,  Wpodville  kas  i 
mistress  he  dotes   on  so  raadlv,  as  erei  to 
intend  marrying  her.  Imagining  her,  likesw* 
of  her  stamp,  only  an  artful  interested  oe^ 
ture,  I  paid  her  a  visit  as  a  strantfeTi 
an  offer  which  must  have  unveiled  her 
bad  it  been  base;  but  I  found  her,  on  tte 
contrary,  a  truly  noble-minded  girl,  nr 
above  her  present  situation,  which  she  ein- 
estly  wishes  to  quit.  —  In  short,  inT  w ' 
thought  it  prudent  to  part  them;  ao((  iav^ 
name,  offered  her  an  asylum.  ^ 

MissM.  In  my  name!  you  amaie 
Harcourl!  V^JiffM  bT^^e^gi^J 


f  Act  111.  Scene  L] 
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with  a  k«pt  mistress?  bring  such  an  acquisi- 
tion into  the  bouse  of  lord  Glenmore,  and  de- 
prive Woodville  of,  perbaps,  bis  only  reason 
for  not  interfering  witb  us?— Do  you  tbink  I 
/  credit  this  sudden  ac({uaintance? 

CapL  H,  1  deceived  mysdf,  I  find ;  I  tbougbt 
you  above  sucb  low  suspicion — tbat  you  could 
make  distinctions. 

Missis.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  make  distinctions 
more  clearly  tban  you  wisbed.  You  must  ex- 
cuse my  interference  in  tbis  afiair,  sir;  and 
let  roe  bint  to  you,  tbat  your  own  will  do  as 
little  credit  to  your  beart  as  to  your  under- 
standing. 

CapL'H.  Migbty  well, madam!  goon.  Settle 
tbis  wilb  respect  to  yourself,  but  do  not  be 
concerned  about  me ;  for  in  one  word,  if  you 
cannot  resolve  on  protecting  tbis  poor  unfor- 
tunate, I  will. 

MissM.  Tbat  must  not  be;  yet  bis  warmtb 
alarms  roe.  \_j4si'de^  Nay  but,  my  dear,  tbink 
deiiberately  !• — Supposing  ber  all  you  say,  tbe 
world  judges  by  actions,  not  tbougbts,  and 
will  bury  ber  merit  in  ber  situation. 

CapLH,  It  is  tbat  cruel  argument  perpe- 
tuates error  in  so  many  of  your  frail  sex. — 
Be  tbe  first  to  rise  abo>e  it.  Tbat  you  are  in 
lord  Gl^more's  bouse,  will  be  your  justifica- 
tion, botb  to  tbe  world  andbimself;  for  wbat 
but  a  generous  motive  can  actuate  you  ?  In 
my  eyes,  my  dear  Sopbia,  virtue  never  looks 
so  lovely  as  wben  sbe  stretcbes  out  ber  band 
to  tbe  fallen! 

MissM,  Ob,  Ilarcourt!  I  am  asbamed  of 
my  suspicion ;  I  ougbt  to  bave  known  all  tbe 
crandour  and  generosity  of  your  beart,  and 
received  in  a  moment  tbe  unbappy  woman  it 

}>atronise^;  yet,  at  tbis  crisis  in  our  own  af- 
airs,  to  run  the  cbance  of  furtbcr  exaspera- 
ting my  benefactor — 

CapuH.  I  am  not  to  learn  tbat  friendship 
and  love  bave  been  mere  masks  to  fraud  and 
folly  in  tbe  great  world.  No  one  would  blame 
me,  were  I  to  suffer  Woodville  to  ruin  bim> 
self,  as  tbe  shortest  way  of  fixing  my  own 
fortune,  and  obtaining  my  lord's  approbation 
of  your  choice.  But  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened, that  wben  a  mere  boy,  I  took  it  into 
my  bead,  truth  was  as  much  to  the  purpose 
as  lying ;  and  as  1  never  got  into  more  scrapes 
tban  others,  why  I  still  pursue  my  system, 
and  prefer  honour  lo  art.  Then,  if  we  fail, 
we  bave  something  better  to  console  us  than 
a  pond  or  pistol ;  and  if  we  succeed,  wbat  is 
tbere  wanting  to  our  happiness? 

Miss  M.  And  how  do  you  mean  to  manage 
ber  escape? 

CapLH.  That,  my  dearest,  is  tbe  difficulty. 
I  found  sbe  bad  seen  you,  and  therefore  was 
obliged  to  satisfy  ber  of  my  honour,  by  as- 
suring ber  you  would  call  for  ber  in  person. 

Jf/sjJf.- Very  well;  we  must  carefully  watch 
our  opportunity.    You  dine  here.    The  word 
of  command  you  are  accustomed  to  obey,  but 
3^ou  must  now  become  obedient  to  the  look; 
for  you  know  I  have  my  difficulties,  however 
strong  my  desire  of  obliging  you.  [Exeunt, 
ACT  111. 
Scene  L-^The  Hall 
Enter  Vans,  looking  about, 
f^ane.Hey^3ky  I  sure  bis  old-fasbioned  lord- 


ship has  not  employed  two  of  us  on  one  er- 
rand!— An  old  man  bas  been  hovering  about 
madam*s  house,  and  bas  followed  me  here, 
without  my  knowing  wbat  to  make  of  him. 
However,  ears  befriendme !  [Retires,  listening. 

Enter  Govbrmor  Uarcourt,  folUMfed  by 
his  black  Servants  soon  ajter, 
Gov,H,  Here,  Antony,  Pompey,  Caesar! 
you  dogs!  be  ready  to  attend  my  lord  and 
me  on  a  litaii  expedition — No,  no  flambeaus, 
boobies!  tbe  chaste  .miss  Diana  will  surely 
take  a  spiteful  pleasure  in  lighting  us  to  catch 
another  kind  ox  miss. — And,  do  ye  hear?  not 
one  syllable  of  the  wben,  where,  or  how,  ex- 
cept you  intend  to  dangle  on  one  string,  like 
a  buncb  of  black  grapes.  [Talks  to  them  apart. 

Enter  Grey. 

Grejr,  It  is  here,  I  am  at  length  informed, 
tbe  father  of  tbis  abandoned  seducer  resides. 
— Yet,  wbat  redress  can  poverty  bope  from 
pride  ?— Surely,  however,  for  bis  own  sake, 
oe  will  assist  me  in  regaining  tbe  poor  girl, 
and  afterwards  prevent  tbe  wretch  from  pur- 
suing ber  t — ^l^bere,  1  suppose,  be  is. — My  lord! 

Gov,H,  Well,  old  Sturdy!  wbat  do  you 
want  witb  my  lord?   [Turnsshort upon  him, 

Grejr,  Merciful  heaven!  tbe  father  of  Ceci- 
lia \  [Aside. 

Vane,  Hey!  indeed!  [Aside. 

Grey,  Oh!  bow  my  bearl  misgives  mel 
Perhaps  tbis  base  Woodville,  ber  very  bro- 
tber —  [Aside, 

Gov,H,  What,  is  tbe  old  man  ill?~Siire  I 
know  tbis  bonest — it  is  not — yet  it  is — Grey? 

Grey,  The  same  indeed,  my  lord. 

Gov.  H.  No  my  lord  to  me,  man ;  my  name 
is  Harcourt. 

Grejr,  Blessed  be  heaven  for  tbat,  bowever! 

Gop,  H,  Be  not  righteous  overmuch ;  for 
that  my  name  is  Harcourt  I  do  not  reckon 
among  the  first  favours  of  heaven. — But,  ba, 
ha,  ba!  perhaps  you  tbougbt  I  bad  no  name 
at  all  by  tbis  time?  —  Faith,  I  put  a  pretty 
trick  upon — Well,  well,  well!— :You  may  re- 
tire till  my  lord  is  read^.  [To  the  Bktcks, 
(vho  go  off\  I  am  a  riddle,  bonest  Grey! 
but  now  1  am  come  to  expound  myself)  and 
make  thy  fortune;  into  the  bargain.  It  is  many 
a  long  day  since  I  saw  old  England.  But  at 
last  I  am  come  home  witb  a  ligbt  beart  and 
a  heavy  purse,  design  to  fetch  up  my  Cicely, 

r've  her  and  my  money  to  tbe  honestest  fellow 
can  find,  and  grow  old  amid  a  rosy  race . 
of  Britons,  springing  from  a  stem  reared  after 
my  own  fashion.   There*s  news  for  yon,  my 
bonest  friend! 

6r<rK.  Alas !  how  little  will  be  tbink  I  de- 
serve nis  favour  wben  be  bears  my  account 
of  her!  And  bow  can  I  shock  a  parent,  witb 
wbat  too  severely  shocks  even  myself?  [Aside. 

Gotf,H,  Wbat,  silent,  man!  ha,  ha,  ba!— I 
can*l  but  laugh  to  think  bow  foolish  you  looked 
at  the  second  year's  end,  when  no  allovi^nce 
came:  but  tbat  was  my  own  contrivance;  all 
fV>ne  on  purpose,  my  good  old  soul!  and  now- 
it  will  come  in  a  lump;  there*s  tbe  whole  dif- 
ference.— W^eli,  and  so  my  dame  made  ber  a 
pattern  of  housewifery,  hey  ? — 'Od!  I  don't 
mtend  to  touch  anotber  niekle  or  jpreserve 
tbat  is  not  of  my  llt|liee(OicUj\s)(d|^t2doing; 
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jnd  lil  build  her  a  dairy,  wlih  every  bowl 
and  churn  of  silver! — Zounds,  it  shall  be  a 
finer  sight  than  the  Tower  of  London!  and 
-we^Jl  set  up  dame  Deboral/s  statue  before  it, 
like  queen  Anne*s  in  St.  PauPs  Churcb-yard 
— But  why  doesn't  enjoy  this  discovery,  man? 
Art  afraid  1  shall  take  her  from  thee?  Ob, 
never  think  of  that;  for  thou  shalt  bless  every 
pie  she  makes;  ay,  and  taste  it  aAerwards, 
old  Pudding-sleeves! 

Grey,  Ah,  sir!  ,  |.  [Sighs, 

Gov.  If.  Hey  !  Zounds !  what  dost  mean  ? 
Sure  my  Cicely  isn't  dead  ? 

Grey,  No,  not  dead,  sir. 

Gov.  H.  She's  very  near  it  then,  i  suppose? 

Grey,  No.  sir. 

Gov.H.  No,  sir?  Then  what  the  devil  do 
you  mean,  by  alarming  me  thus  with  your 
"No,  sirs,"  after  all?  ' 

Grey,  Alas!  is  there  no  greater  evil? 

Gov,H,  None  that  I  know  of;  but  your 
whole  fraternity  are  not  more  like  ravens  in 
colour  than  note. — Come,  let  us  know  what 
this  mighty  evil  is. 

Grey,  For  years  did  she  increase  in  good> 
ness  as  in  beauty;  the  charm  of  every  young 
heart,  and  the  sole  comfort  of  those  old  ones, 
to  whom  heaven  and  men  seemed  to  have 
consigned  her  for  ever. 

Gov,  H.  Well,  well,  I  had  a  little  bird  told 
me  all  this. 

Grey,  About  ^  twelvemonth  ago,  during  a 
little  absence  of  mine,  a  young  man  of  fashion 
introduced  himself  into  my  house;  and  my 
wife  being  void  of  suspicion,  and  the  dear 
girl  uninstructed  in  the  ways  of  this  bad 
world — 

Gov,  H,  The  doff  betrayed  her  !-^And  is  this 
your  care,  you  old — and  that  ignoramus,  your 
wife? — Zounds !  [  am  in  such  a  fury  !  I  wantio 
know  no  more  of  her  infamous  conduct. — 
'Od!  1  am  strangely  tempted  to  have  you 
strangled  this  moment,  as  a  just  reward  for 
your  negligence;  and  so  bury  the  secret  with 
you. 

Grey,  It  is  as  effectually  buried  already,  sir. 
I  love  the  dear  unhappy  girl  too  well  ever  to 
tell  her  heaven  gave  her  to  such  a  father. 

Gov,H,  Yes,  yes,  you  are  better  suited  to 
the — I  hope  she  pays  for  this  severely!  —  You 
make  her  stand  in  a  white  sheet,  to  be  point- 
ed at  by  the  whole  village  every  Sunday, 
to  be  sure  ? 

Grey,  Alas,  sir!  she  put  it  out  of  my  power 
even  to  forgive  her. 

Gov,H,  Forgive  her!  forgive  her,  truly! 

Grey,  "By  flying  immediately  from  her  only 
friend. — Innrm  and  poor,  I  struggled  with  the 
joint  evils  till  now;  when,  having  collected 
enough  to  support  me,  I  walked  up  in  search 
of  her.  It  was  only  yesterday  I  discovered 
ber  in  a  splendid  coach,  which  I  traced  -  to 
her  house. 

Gov.  H,  A  house?  I  shall  run  mad  entirely  ! 
— A  coach?  Why,  dare  the  little  braieu-face 
pretend  to  elegance,  when  I  took  such  pains 
to  quench  every  spark  of  gentility  in  her? 

Grey  In  the  neighbourhood  I  discovered 
the  name  of  ber  seducer ;  and  in  seeking  him, 
met  with  you. — Moderate  your  passion,  sir. — 

1)  1'h«   iiaBlshmenl  for  young  woiuen  -vrbo  have    given  I 
flcvtdcd  iiroofs  of  having  aiad«  loe  free  vilk  the  men. 


I  Reflect!  When  af^e  is  frail^  what  can  we  ex- 
ipect  in  youth? — Shall  man  desert  humanity? 

Gov.  H,  So,  so,  so !  Now  I  am  to  be  tor^ 
tured  with  your  preaching.  —  I  renounce  the 
unworthy  little  slul.  I  have  no  friend — no  daugh- 
ter— no  any  thing. — 'Od!  1  would  sooner  build 
an  hospital  for  idiots,  like  Swift,  and  endow  it 
with  all  my  fortune,  than  bestow  it  on  one 
who  thus  perverts  reason. — Harkye,  sir:  forget 
the  way  to  this  house — forget  you  ever  saw 
my  face! — Would  I  had  never  seen  yours! 
— For  if  you  dare  to  send  her  whiniii{;^  to  me, 
I'll  torment  you  with  every  plague  power, 
wealth,  law,  or  even  lawyers,  can  set  in  mo- 
tion. By  heaven,  I  abjure  the  audacious  little 
wretch  for  ever!  and  will  sooner  return  to 
India,  and  bury  my  gold  with  those  from 
whom  it  was  taken,  than  bestow  a  single  shil> 
ling  on  her,  when  she  loses  her  coach  and 
her  house. 

Grey,  \Contemptuously'\  And  I  wiH  sooner 
want  a  shilling,  than  suffer  her  to  waste  her 
youth  in  a  state  which  will  render  lier  age 
an  insupportable  burden.  Fear  not,  sir,  ever 
seeing  her  or  me  again;  for  the  bosom  which 
reared,  will  joyfully  receive  her,  nor  further 
embitter  her  remaining  days  with  the  know- 
ledge she  was  born  the  equal  of  her  undoer, 
ana  deprived  herself  of  all  those  blessing  hea- 
ven only  hid,  never  denied  her.  [^xilL 
Gov,  H,  Who  would  have  a  daughter? 
Zounds!  I  am  as  hot  as  if  I  was  in  the  i>bck 
hole  at  Calcutta !  If  miss  had  only  married  a 
lout,  from  ignorance  of  her  birth,  1  could  have 
forgiven  it;  but  her  puppy  being  of  lashion, 
the  papers  will  gH  hold  of  it,  and  I  shall  be 
paragraphed  into  purgatory.  Fools  can  turn 
wits  on  these  occasions ;  and,  A  certain  go- 
vernor and  his  daughter,"  will  set  the  grinuers 
in  motion  fiom  Piccadilly  to  Aldgate.  This 
insolent  old  fellow  too!  I  need  not  wonder 
where  she  got  her  courage:  not  but  I  like  kis 
spirit  *Od,  I  like  it  much ;  it  proves  his  in- 
nocence. What  the  devil  did  I  drive  him 
away  for  ?  Here,  doffs,  run  after  that  old  man 
in  black,  and  oinler  nim  to  return  to  me  this 
moment. 


Enter  Lord  Glen  mors. 

LordG,  And  n^w,  brother,  i  am  ready  tor 

you. 

Gov.H,  Ves;  and  now,  brother,!  have  some- 
thing else  to  mind;  and  my  servants  more- 
over—  £JEjr*f. 

Lord  G,  What  new  whim  can  this  trouble- 
some mortal  have  taken  into  his  head?  [A 
rapping  at  the  Door']  I  am  not  at  home,  re- 
member. I  have  disposed  of  Woodville  for 
a  few  hours  upon  pretence  of  business  in  the 
city,  which  will  give  me  time  to  prosecute  ray 
scheme  upon  his  lady. 

Enter  MiSS  Mortimer,  nvith  Cecixxa,  ia 
Mourning, 

MissM,  Nay,  as  to  that  circumstance — Bless 
me,  berets  my  lord  !  [^par^ 
Cecil.  My  lord !  Good  heavens,  I  shall  siak 
into  the  earth  !  [Apart 
Miss  M.  He  can  never  guess  at  you :  recover, 
my  dear  creature!  J[Apari^ 
LordG*  Is  the  lady  m^isposecL  miss  Mor- 
timer? Digitized"by  CjOOglC 
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MissM,  Yes,  ray  lord;  that  is,  no — I  donH 
know  what  I  am  saying.  Siie  has  been  ill 
l;itely,  and  riding  has  a  little  OTercome  her, 
tfaal*s  all.— Struggle  to  keep  up,  for  heaven^s 
sake  and  your  own.  [Apiirt  io  Cecilia, 

Cecil,  Impossible! 

[Lord  Glenmore  draws  a  Hall  Chair, 
in  which  sfie  faints* 

Lord  G.  Warner!  drops  and  water,  in  a 
moment.  How  beautiful  she  is!  her  features 
are  exquisitely  fine. 

Miss  M.  Tbey  are  thought  so,  my  lord. 

LordQ.  Her  pulse  returns;  she  revives. 

Cecil,  I  beff  your  pardon,  madam !  My  lord 
too!  I  am  shocked  to  have  occasioned  so 
much  trouble. 

MissM,  Absurd  to  apologise  for  the  in(ir> 
mity  of  nature:  my  lord,  I  do  assure  you, 
was  quite  anxious — 

LordG.  The  man  must  surely  have  lost 
every  sense  who  can  see  this  lady,  even  when 
deprived  of  hers,  without  emotion:  but  to  me 
the  languor  of  illness  had  ever  something  pe- 
culiarly interesting. — I  wonder  who  this  ele- 
gant creature  is!  her  hand  seems  to  tremble 
strangely.  \Aside, 

CeciL  Oh,  madam!  — 

MissM.  Silence  and  recollection  alone  can 
secure  you  from  suspicion;  I  confess  1  relied 
on  his  absence.  \Aparlio  Cecilia, 

Re-enter  Governor  Harcourt. 

Gov.  H,  He  won't  return,  hey  ?  'Od,  I  like 
the  old  Cambrian  the  better  for  it.  I  have 
fired  his  Welsh  blood  finely.  Why,  what  a 
blockhead  was  I,  not  to  go  after  him  myself! 
Methinks  I  should  like  to  know  miss  when  I 
meet  her  in  her  coach  too.  Lm !  did  he  not  tell 
me  something  of  tracing  the  seducer  into  this 
house?  \Slands  in  amazement  a  Moment, 
then  ffJustlesl  Woodville's  mistress,  by  every 
thing  contrary!  'Od,  I  shall  seize  the  gipsy 
with  redoubled  satisfaction!  But  I  mustlceep 
my  own  counsel,  or  my  old  beau  of  a  bro- 
ther will  roast  me  to  death  on  my  system  of 
education.  Hey  !  who  has  he  got  there  ?  [C^- 
cilia  rises']  A  pretty  lass,  faith!  Ab,  there  is 
the  very  tning  I  admire!  there  is  gentility, 
without  the  fantastical  (lounshes  of  fashion! 
iust  the  very  air  I  hoped  my  minx  would 


have  had.    \Lord  Glenmore,  hat^ing^  led  off  Bridget,  what*s  become  of  your  lady  ? 


Cecilia,  returns, 
LordG,  I  don*t  know  how,  but  my  incli- 
nation to  this  business  is  over.   I  think  rii 
let  the  matter  alone  at  present. 

Gotf.H,  The  devil  you  will!  why,  by  to- 
morrow, Woodville  may  have  married  her. 
LordG.  D'ye  think  so?  well  then,  let's  ^o 
Gov,  H,  And  what  d'ye  intend  to  do  with 
her,  pray? 

LordG,  I  won't  trust  this  weathercock  till 
all  is  safe.  [Aside']  I  care  not  what  becomes 
of  her,  so  she  is  out  of  my  way !  send  her  to 
Bridewell  perhaps. 

Gov.  If.  To  Bridewell,  truly?  No,  that  you 
alian*t,  neither.  Bridewell,  quoiha!  why,  who 
knows  but  the  fault  may  he  all  that  young 
Rakehelly  your  son's? 

LordG.  My  son's,  fir!  let  me  tell. you,  I 
haTe  not  bred  him  in  such  a  ihdinner. 

GoQ.H.  Oh.  if  breeding  were  any  security 
— Zoundsy  I  shall  betray  all  by  anotner  word  J 

[Aside. 


LordG,  What  now  can  have  changed  you? 
But  you  are  more  inconstant  than  our  cli- 
mate. Did  you  ever  know  one  minute  what 
you  should  think  the  next?  However,  to  sa- 
tisfy your  scruples,  I  rntend  to  dispatch  her 
to  a  nunnery;  and  if  that  don't  please  you, 
e'^n  take  charf^e  of  her  yourself. 

iE\veunt  together. 
lla,  ha,  ha!  why 
this  would  make  a  comedy!  And  so,  ofi^lbirda 
in  the  air,  his  dignified  lordship  has  pitcJied  on 
me  for  the  husband  of  the  governor's  daughter 
and  his  own  niece!  Well,  if  1  can  but  go 
through  with  this,  it  will  be  admirable?  Thank- 
ed by  one  for  making  my  fortune,  and  safe 
from  the  anger  of  all. 

JEnter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Mr.  Woodville,  sir,  is  just  gone  into 
the  house  you  bade  me  watch.  [£xi/. 

Vane,  The  devil  he  is!  why  then  F  must 
consign  my  intended  to  him  for  one  night 
more,  and  persuade  my  lord  to  delay  our 
seixure  till  morning;  for,  to  meet  with  him, 
would  certainly  produce  an  agreement  of 
all  parties,  and  a  marriage  which  would  ne- 
ver enrol  my  name  in  the  family 
or  governor's  will. 

Scene  II. — Cecilia's  Dressing-room.  Cand-- 
les  burning,  and  her  Clothes  scattered. 

Enter  Woodville. 

Wood.  Thanks  to  that  dear  lawyer's  lucky 
absence,  I  have  a  few  happy  hours,  my  love, 
to  spend  with  thee.  [Looks  at  her  Clothes] 
Already  retired?  sure  I  have  not  left  my  key 
in  tlie  garden  gate:  no,  here  it  is.  [^tUngs 
tlie  Bell,  and  talies  off  his  Sword;  then 
throws  himself  into  a  Chair]  Nobody  ans- 
wer! I  don't  understand  this.  Perhaps  J  shall 
disturb  her:  I'll  steal  into  her  chamber.  [Goes 
off,  and  presently  returns  disordered]  Not 
there !  her  clothes  too,  the  same  she  had  on 
last!  Oh,  my  heart  misgives. me!  But  where 
are  all  the  servants?  [itings  very  violently] 
Bridget!  Robert!  Jacob! 

Re-enter  Bridget,  with  her  Nat  on. 


rrvuiu  lie— 

peditfree, 
[Exit, 


Brid.  Really,  sir,  I  can't  say;  don't  you 
know? 

fVood,  If  I  did  I  shouldn't  have  asked  you. 
Brid,  [After  a  liUle  Pause]  Why  sure, 
sir,  my  lady  has  not  run  away ;  and  yet  some- 
thing runs  m  my  head  as  if  she  had.  I  thought 
that  spark  came  for  no  good  to-day. 
^^'ood.  What  spark,  girl  ? 
Brid.  Why,  just  after  y1)u  went  away 
comes  a  young  man,  a  monstrous  genteel  one, 
and  very  handsome  too,  I  must  needs  say; 
with  fine  dark  eyes,  and  a  fresh  colour. 

Wood.  Damn  his  colour!  tell  me  his  bu* 
siness. 

Brid.  So  he  axed  ^)  for  rov  lady,  and  would 
not  tell  me  what  he  wantedT:  I  came  with  her 
however;  but  she  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  him 
than  she  sent  me  out;  which  arcufied  no 
good,  you'll  say;  and  before  I  coula  possibly 
come  back,  though  I  ran  as  £|st  as  ever  my 
legs  could  carry  mc[)ighfe(7>!5f^0iD^^ 
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writing y  and  aytng  for  dear  life;  but  that 
was  no  news,  so  I  old  nol  mind  it:  and  when 
sb<*  gaye  me  leave  to  go  to  the  play,  thought 
no  more  barm  than  the  child  unborn. 

Wood,  It  must  be  a  scheme  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  I  am  the  dupe  of  a  dissembling, 
ungrateful — Oh,  Cecilia  ! 

[Throws  himuelf  in  a  Chair. 
'  Br  id.  [Softening  her  Voice,  and  setting 
her  Di^ss\  if  I  was  as  you,  sir,  I  would  not 
fret  aLout  her;  there  is  not  a  lady  in  the 
land  would  slight  a  gentleman  so  handsome 
and  sweet  tempered:  I  scorns  to  flatter,  for 
my  part.  Inferials^)  mustn*t  direct  their  bet- 
ters; but  had  i  been  in  my  iady*s  place,  a 
king  upon  this  throne  would  not  have  tempted 
me.  Handsome  him  that  handsome  does,  say 
I;  and  I  am  sure  3'ou  did  handsome  hy  her; 
for  if  she  could  have  eat  gold,  she  might  have 
had  it.  —  He  might  take  some  notice  truly. 

[Aside, 

VFood,  Where  was  she  writing?  [Starting  up, 
Brid.  In  the  little  drawing-room,  sir.  [Exit 
ff^oodvilUi^  This  ridiculous  Jove  turns  people^s 
brains.  I  think.  I  am  sure  I  said  enough  to 
open  bis  eyes,  but  may  be  I  don*t  look  so 
handsome,  because  I  am  not  so  fine.  Hey!  a 
thought  strikes  me:  my  lady  is  ^one,  that^s 
plain;  back  she  will  not  come  is  as  plain. 
[Gaihers  together  Cecilia^s  elegant  Clothes'] 
ril  put  on  these,  and  hell  think  she  gave  *em 
to  me:  then  he  may  find  out  I  am  as  pretty 
as  she ;  if  not — h^e  and  I  are  of  Very  different 
opinions.  [ExiL 

Re-^nter  Woodtillb,  more  disordered, 
fVood,  Cruel,  ungrateful,  barbarous  girl! 
to  forsake  me  in  the  very  moment  I  was  re> 
solving  to  sacdQce  every  thing  to  her!  But 
*tis  just:  first  dupes  to  tbe  arts  of  man,  the 
pupil  soon  knows  bow  to  foil  him  at  his  own 
weapons.  Perhaps  the  discovery  is  fortunate. 
In  a  short  time  1  must  have  borne  the  whole 
disgrace  of  her  ill  conduct,  and  my  father^s 
resentment  bad  the  bitterest  aggravation.  But 
is  she  indeed  gone?  and  wiU  continual  to- 
morrows come,  without  one  hope  to  render 
them  welcome? 

Enter  Jacob. 

Villain!  whereas  your  lady? 

Jacob,  *L:is  a  deaty,  how  can  I  tell,  sur? 

fVood,  Where  are  all  your  fellows? 

Jacob,  Abroad,  making  haliday. 

PVood,  When  did  you  go  out?  who  gare 
you  leave? 

Jacob,  My  lady,  her  own  self;  and  PlI  tell 
you  how  *tware.  Arter  dinner  I  geed  her  a 
noate;  and  when  xhe  bad  red  un,  she  aied 
me  if  to  be  as  how  I  bad  ever  seed  the  lions? 
Zoa  I  told  ber  noa;  nor  no  mour  I  never 
did.  Zoa  she  geed  me  half  a  crown,  and  bid 
me  goa  and  ^make  myself  happy.  I  thought 
it  ware  desperate  koind  of  ber ;  soa  I  went 
and  seed  the  huge  creturs;  and  aiier,  only 
<lopp*d  a  bit  to  -peap  at  the  moniment,  and 
bay  my  fortin  tuold  by  con;^rer  in  the  Old 
Pail^;  and  aw  said — 

Pwood,  What  the  devil  does  it  si^^ily  to 
nic  what  be  said?  Harkye,  sir,  I  sec  in  your 
nee  you  know  more  of  your  miatress. 

•»  iar< 


Jacob,  Dang  it  then  mv  feace  do  Ije  kugrlv. 
fl^ood.  Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  villain!  or 
ril  stab  you  to  the  heart  this  instant. 

(JDratvs  his  Swori, 
\  sur,  indeed  I  wiill; 
doanU  ye  terrify  me  zoa!  I  do  forget  evctr 
thing  in  the  wnole  world. 

Wood,  Be  sincere,  and  depend  upon  m^ 
rewarding  you. 

Jacob,  Why,  I  wish  I  meay  die  this  nas- 
ment,  if  conj  rer  did  not  zey  I  should  kne 
my  pleace!  nay,  aw  do  verily  think  aw  tad 
zomething  o*niy  being  put  in  fear  o*niy  loife. 
Loard  knaws ,  I  little  thought  how  xooa  ka 
words  would  come  to  pass. 
Wood,  Will  you  dally  ? 
Jacob,  Zoa,  as  I  zaid,  zur,  when  I  con^^ 
huome  again,  I  found  all  the  duors  aupea, 
and  not  a  zoul  to  be  zeed. 

Wood,  This  fellow  can  never  mean  to  im- 
pose on  me,  and  I  must  think  it  a  plamK^ 
affair.  [Aside]  While  I  was  in  the  coustrv. 
Jacob,  did  your  mistress  see  much  coiapaoj? 

Jacob,  Cuompany;  noa,  not  to  speak  an^ 
not  gentlewomen. 

Wood,  Gentlewomen,  blockhead  !  why  hai 
she  any  male  visitors? 
Jacob,  Anan! 

Wood,  I  must  brain  thee  at  last,  boofav! 
Did  any  men  come  to  see  ber  then? 

Jacob,  Oh  yesi  sur,  yes  —  two  genllenci 
comM  almost  every  deay. 

Wood,  How?  two  gentlenaen!  I  shall  roi 
distracted!  Young  and  handsome? 

Jacob, '  Not  auver  young,  zur,  nor  aufcr 
handsome;  but  drest  muortal  foine. 

Woop,  So  they  came  almost  eVry  dav? 
Very  pretty  indeed,  miss  Cecilia !  \Vaj  via 
never  called  up  while  they  stand?  Did  im 
come  together,  or  alone? 

Jacob,  Aloane. 

Wood,  I  thought  as  much;  yes,  f  tboagk 
as  much.  But  were  you  nexer  called  ap, 
Jacob  ? 

Jacob,  Yes,  zur,  when  one  aw  um  vrare 
here  one  deay,  I  ware  caaPd  up  for  somctkiaj 
or  other. 

Wood.  Well!  why  donU  you  go  on?  Ian 
on  the  rack  ! 

Jacob,  Don^t  ye  look  so  muortal  an^, 
then ! 

Wood,  Well,  well,  I  won*t,  my  ^od  Irl- 
low!    There^s  money  for  thy  honest j« 
Jacob,  Well;  there  aw  ware — 
Wood,  Speak  out  freely,  ^ou  can  teU 
nothing  worse  than  I  imagine;  yon  W4 
shock  me  in  the  least ;  not  at  all. 

Jacob,  Well;  theare  aw  ware  pleaying  oa 
that  theare  music- thing  like  a  coffin^),  and 
madam  ware  a  zinging  to  un  like  any  black- 
bird. 

Wood*  A  music  master!  Is  thataQ,  booby? 

[Pughes  him  dumm 

Jacob,  Yes;  but  Mother,  sur. 

Wood,  Ay,  I  bad  forgot;  what  of  \m, 
good  Jacob?  what  of  him? 

Jacob,  I  ware  never  caalled  up  while  av 
stea^M;  soa  (I  canH  but  seay  I  had  a  ca- 
liosity  to  knaw  what  brought  be  here)  ant 
deay  I  peaped  tbroitfh  the  hcayhoole,  and 
seed  uni.[^^}3t^  fbtKsaL 

t)  Tlie  piui«fertr. 
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Wood,  Tell  me  this  instant,  or  I  shall  burst 
ritk  rage  and  suspense.' 

Jacob,  Screaping  on  a  leetle  riddle,  no 
igger  than  my  bond;  while  madam  ware  a 
aoidinff  out  her  quoats,  and  danxing  all 
oiind  toe  room,  zoa. 

[Mimicks  a  Minuet  atvkivardijr. 

Wood,  why,  I  believe  the  impudent  hump- 
in  dares  to  jest  with  my  misery!  and  yet  I 
ave  no  other  avenue ;  for  the  rest  I  fear  are 
BtTes,  and  he  seems  only  a  fool.  [Aside] 
ind  are  these  all  that  came,  Jacob? 

Jacob,  Noa,  thare  ware  one  moare,  zur;  a 
fftle  mon  in  a  black  quoat;  but  aw  only 
BomM  now  and  tan. 

IVood,  A  disguise,  no  doubt!  Yes,  yes, 
were  artful  enough!  [Aside, 

Jacob,  And  zoa,  arter  heM  done  wi*  my 
eady,  aw  did  zhut  biz  zelf  up  wi^  Bridget; 
nd  zoa  I  axM  her  all  about  un,  and  zhe  zaid 
i  how  aw  coomM  to  te^ach  madam  to  turn 
bemmin  great  round  balls,  all  bleue,  and  red, 
md  jailer^),  that  do  stond  by  the  books,  and 
ined  zhe  to  wroite. 

fVood,  Yes,  yes,  Mrs.  Bridget  was  in  all 
ler  secrets,  I  donH  doubt.  If  that  fellow  in 
ibck  comes  here  again,  keep  him,  if  you  va- 
ue  jour  life,  and  send  for  me.  I  know  not 
irhat  to  do  or  think,  and  must  renew  my 
learcb,  though  hopeless  of  success.  [JExit. 

Jacob,  Dan^  it!  but  he*s  in  a  desperate 
caking!  Rabbit  roe,  but  I  ware  muortally 
ifeard  aw  un  too,  for  aw  flurishM  biz  zword 
II  jeazy  az  I  could  a'  cudgel!  1  do  think 
Bonjarer  moight  as  well  ha*  tould  me  madam 
Rroald  ba^  run  away,  while  aw  ware  abeout 
it,  and  then  I  moight  ha*  runM  away  first. 

[Exit, 

Enter  Grey. 
Grey,  At  length  I  have  gained  entrance 
into  this  house  of  shame ,  which  now  ,  alas ! 
contains  my  darling  Cecilia ;  plunged  in  vice, 
ind  lost  to  every  sentiment,  1  spent  so  many 
inxious  years  in  implanting.  This  does  not 
Men  to  be  the  abode  of  pleasure,  nor  have  I 
tnel  a  single  being. 

iiifer  WooDViLLE  behind,  sees  Grey,  and 
drawing  kis  Sword,  flies  at  and  seizes  him, 

Wood,  Ha!  a  man!  and  in  black  as  Jacob 
Mid.  Villain,  this  moment  is  your  last. 

Grey,  [Turning  suddenly  upon  hini]  Yes, 
yonog  seducer,  add  to  the  daughter's  ruin 
the  father*s  murder!  Stab  my  heart,  as  you 
•"cady  have  my  happiness! 

Wood,  Alas!  was  this  her  visitor?  I  dare 
not  speak  to  him! 

Grey.  Embosomed  by  affluence,  ezalted  by 
We,  p^ce  still  shall  be  far  from  thj  heart ; 
for  thou,  with  the  worst  kind  of  avarice,  hast, 
fy  specious  pretences,  wrested  from  poverty 
dear  possession — virtue. 

Wood.  Pierced  to  the  soul  as  I  am  by  your 
Jfproaches,  I  dare  appeal  I  -  Cecilia  herself 
for  a  testimony  of  my  contrition!  How  shall 
1  convince  you  ? 

Grey,  Hardly  by  a  life  of  repentance.  But 
t  debase  myself  to  exchange  a  word  with 
yon.  Give  me  back  my  Cecilia!    Ruined  as 

0  Bl«e,  red,  sod  yellow  balli,  meaning  the  globes 
i«acAer  of  Seugrapfay,  and 
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she  is,  I  yet  would  recover  her!  Give  her 
back  then  to  a  father  you  first  taught  her  to 
fear,  and  an  habitation  too  humble  for  any 
but  the  good  to  be  happy  in. 

fTood,  Alas,  sir!  can  you  trifle  with  my 
misery?  Do  you  ^ive  her  back  to  the  wretch 
who  cannot  survive  her  loss!  Let  me  owe 
her  hand  to  your  bounty,  though  her  heart 
to.  her  own!  Did  you  know  what  this  elope- 
ment of  hers  has  cost  me — 

Grejr»  Oh!  most  accomplished  villain!  but 
think  not  to  dupe  me  too! 

f^dod.  Who  but  you  can  have  robbed  me 
of  her  since  morning? 

Grey,  Shallow  artifice! 

f^^ood.  Hear  me,  sir!  and  even  believe  me, 
when  I  solemnly  swear  1  have  deeply  repents 
ed  my  crime,  and  offered  her  all  the  repa- 
ration in  my  power;  but  since  then — 

Grey,  VVhal  since  then? 

JVood,  £ither  by  your  means  or  some 
other,  she  has  fled! 

Grey,  Impossible ! 

Wood,  'Tis  too  true,  by  heaven! 

Grey,  Perhaps  while  jjou  are  thus  inge- 
niously deluding  me,  she  indeed  flies.  Study 
some  other  deception,  while  1  examine  tlic 
whole  house,  for  nothing  else  can  convince 
me.  ....  [Exit* 

Wood,  Surely  this  injured  venerable  man 
was  sent  by  heaven  to  complete  my  misfor- 
tunes! My  passions  subside,  but  only  into 
a  vague  horror  and  despondency,* even  more 
dreadful!  If  with  rash  hand  she  has  short- 
ened her  days,  what  remain  of  mine  will  be, 
indeed,  all  her  father  predicts!  [Walks  by 
the  Toilette]  Ha,  a  letter! 

Re-enter  Grey. 

Grey,  A  total  loneliness  in  the  house! 

Wood.  Now,  sir,  be  convinced.  I  have  just 
found  a  letter  from  her. 

Grey,  This  cannot  be  the  invention  of  a 
moment.  [Aside]  Let  me  read  it;  it  is  indeed 
her-  hand.  [Opens  and  reads  it'J  Receive 
this  as  my  last  farewell.  Proifidehce  lias 
unexpectedly  sent  me  a  friend,  whose  pro- 
tection I  dare  accept  \  and  time  may  per- 
haps  subdue  a  passion  which  seems  inter- 
woven with  my  being.  Forget  me,  I  en- 
treat; and  seek  that  happiness  with  another, 
I  can  never  hope  to  bestow  or  partaJce. 
Consoled  only  by  reflecting,  that  the  grief 
my  error  occasions,  is  inferior  to  that  I 
should  have  felt,  fuid  I,  by  an  ungenerous 
use  of  my  power,  made  you^  in  turn,  my 
victim.  Once  more,  adieu !  All  search  will 
certainly  be  fruitless, — P,  S,  In  the  cabi- 
net you  will  find  your  valuable  presents ; 
and  the  key  is  in  a  dressing-box,  [Wood- 
ville  snatches  Hie  Letter,  and  bursts  into 
Tecws]  Cecilia  1  I  may  say,  with  tears  of  joy, 
thou  art  indeed  my  daughter!  more  dear,  if 
possible,  thaA  ever!  A  daughter  monarcbs 
might  contend  for,  though  thy  weak  father 
abjures  thee !  May  the  friend  you  have  found 
have  a  heart  but  like  your  own!  For  you, 
young  man!  but  I  leave  you  to  your  anguish; 
the  loss  of  such  a  woman  is  a  sufficient  pu- 
nishment ^  T 

Wood,  Stay,  sir  bigjtiRflW^s^jiaqgile  holy 
profession,  I  conjure  you,  stay!  PRinge  me 
69 
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not  into  total  despair!  Though  without  a  clue 
to  her  asylum,  I  would  fain  believe  my  heart 
will  lead  me  to  it;  and  let  me  then  hope  you 
will  bestow  her  on  me. 

Grej\  There  is  a  something  in  your  man 
ncr,  young  gentleman ,  that  affects  me.  I  have 
been  young,  wild,  and  extravagant  myself; 
and  what  is  more  strange,  have  not  forgot  1 
was  so:  my  own  experience  proves  reforma- 
tion possible;  act  up  to  her,  and  atone  your 
t*rror. 

FP'^ood,  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir!  and  oh, 
could  those  who  yet  but  waver,  know  what 
has  passed  in  my  heart  during  the  last  hour, 
who  would  dare  to  deviate?  [^Exeuni, 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— Cecilia's  House, 

Bridget  discovered ,  dressed  in  Cecilia's 
ClotheSy  mixed  witJi  every  thing  vulgar 
cuid  tawdry, 
Brid,  So — 1  am  ready  against  our  gentle 
man  comes.    Deuce  on  liim  to  run  away  last 
nighty  the  moment  I  was  dressed,  and  with 
an  inferial  fellow  too!  Lard,  how  can  people 
of  quality  demean  themselves  by  keepings  com- 
pany with  inferials?    However,  one  thing  I 
am  sure  oi^  he's  too  much  oa  the  fidgets  to 
stay  long  away  'from  our  house ;  and  in  the 
mean  while  I  can  entertain  myself  extremely 
well.  C*^''*  down  to  the  Toilette, 

Jacob.  [yniJiout\  1  tell  ye,  my  leady's  uot 
at  huome. 

Gov,  H,  [VFiihoui]  I  tell  you,  I  won't  take 
your  word  Tor  it ;  so  come,  my  lord,  and  see. 

Brid,  Hey-day,  my  lord!  VVhat's  the  news 
now,  I  wonder  r 

Enter  Lord  Glenmore  and  GovermoA  Har- 
court;  both  stop  short, 

Gov,H,  Oh,  I  thought  madam  had  learned 
enough  of  the  ton  to  lie  by  proxy ! 

Brid,  Dear  heart!  I  am  all  of  a  twitter- 
ation ! 

LordG,  The  vulgarity  of  the  wench  is  as- 
tonishing! [/Ipart, 

Gov,  jtf.  Um,  whj,  a  lillle  gawky  or  so, 
there's  no  denying  it.  Here's  a  pretty  dis- 
covery, now,  after  all  my  projects!  Thank 
fortune,  the  secrei  is  yet  my  own,  though, 

[Aside, 

Lord  G,  {Advancing  to  her'\  I  ought  to 
beg  your  excuse,  madam,  for  so  abrupt  an 
intrusion;  but  the  opportunity,  and  so  fair  a 
temptation,  will,  I  (latter  myself,  be  a  suffi- 
cient apology. 

Brid,  He  takes  me  for  my  lady,  that's  a 
sure  thing!  oh,  this  is  charming!  [Aside"] 
You  need  not  make  no  'pologys,  my  lord; 
inferials  never  kjiows  how  to  suspect  people 
of  quality;  but  I  understands  good  breeding 
better. 

LordG*  Why,  what  a  barn-door  mawkin 
it  is !  [Aside'\  Your  politeness,  madam,  can  only 
be  equalled  by  your  beauty! 

Brid,  Dear  heart,  my  lord,  you  flatter  me! 
Won't  you  please  to  sit? 

{Waits  a/fectedly  till  they  consent  to  seat 

ihemselQes. 

Lord  G.  Surely  by  using  my  title ,  she 
knows  roe!  {Apart. 


Gov,  H*  Zounds !  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
make  her  know  me  !  'Od!  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  contain!  {Zipart 

LordG,  1  was  afraid,  madam,  I  should 
prove  an  unwelcome  guest — but  beautj  likf 
yours — 

Brid,  Does  your  lordship  think  I  so  Terj 
handsome  thenr  Lord,  how  lucky  was  my 
dressing  myself!  ,  {Aside, 

Lord  G.  Affected  idiot!  {Aside]  I  was 
afraid,  madam,  too  of  meeting  VA'^oodville  here, 
i  kno^v  not  what  to  say  to  her.  [Aside. 

Brid,  He  has  not  been  here  this  moraing; 
but,  if  he  had ,  he  knows  better  than  to  n 
arter  ray  company ,  I  do  assure  you,  my— 
lordship. 

Lord  G,  I  have  been  told  he  intends  marry- 
ing you;  what  a  pity  to  monopolize  sudi 
merit! 

Brid,  If  he  has  any  such  kind  intention, 
'tis  more  than  1  knows  o^  I  assure  you. 

LordG,  His  keeping  that  wise  resololioo 
from  ^ou,  is  some  little  comfort  however. 

{Asidr. 

Brid,  But  1  pi-omise  ye,  I  shall  make  a 
rare  person  of  quality;  for  I  loves  cards, 
coaches,  dancing,  and  dress,  to  my  very  heart 
— nothing  in  the  world  better — butblinamanV 
buff.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  a  trip  to 
Sadler's  Wells  or  Fox  Hall,  but  they  doat 
begin  till  five  o'clock. 

Gov,H.  Ha,  ha!  though  she  can  liardlv 
spell  out  the  ten  commandments ,  she  codCl 
break  every  one  with  as  much  ease  and 
impudence  as  if  she  had  been  bred  in  the 
circle  of  St.  James's.  \Aside, 
Lord  G.  But,  madam — 
Brid.  My  lord ! 

LordG,  You  know,  allowing  Woodvifir 
willing  to  marry  you,  it  is  not  in  his  power 
while  his  father  fives ,  without  forfeiting  kis 
fortune ;  the  value  of  which  you  doubtless 
understand  ? 

Brid,  Oh,  yes,  yes,  for  sartain,  iiiy  lord. 
LordG,  VVho  knows  too  how  far  an  in- 
censed parent  niy  carry  his  resentment?  He 
might  find  means  to  entrap  and  punish  yon. 

Brid.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  he  entrap  me!  that  would 
be  a  good  jest!  No,  no,  I  have  more  of  tbc 
lady  of  quality  than  to  be  so  easily  catdied. 

Gov,  H.  {mimicking]  He,  be,  he !  that  » 
the  only  particular  in  >viiich  you  have  nothing 
at  all  of  the  lady  of  quality. 

Lord  G\  Witn  me  you  may  share  a  higher 
rank  and  larger  fortune  without  those  fears. 
I  am  of  an  age — 
Brid,  Yes,  one  may  see  that  without  being 
conjurer.  {Aside]  Why,  will  you  many 
me,  my  lord? 

Lord  G.  Convince  me  that  you  i|pn*l  hyrr 
this  Woodville,  and  I  know  not  how  far  ny 
passion  may  carry  me. 
Brid,  Love  him!  Do 


you 


think  1  kBow9 

no  more  of  high  life  than  that  comes  to  ?  To 
be  sure,  he  is  a  sweet  pretty  man,  and  aH 
that — but  as  to  love,  I  loves  nobody  half  so 
well  as  myself! 

LordG.  Upon  my  soul  I  belieTc  yon,  sad 
wish  he  had  the  whole  benefit  of  the  ded»- 
ration.  Her  ingratitude  is  as  shocking  as  kcr 
jgnoranc,  .n^B^g^^^og^j.^ 
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Gotf,  It,  Then  build  a  Bridewell  large  enough 
to  contain  the  whole  sex;  for  the  only  difTei^ 
ence  between  her  and  the  rest  is — this  country 
mawkin  tells  what  the  town-bred  misses  con- 
ceal. [Apari. 

LordG.  why,  governor,  you  are  as  testy 
as  if  you  had  the  care  of  her  education. 

[Apart. 

Gov,H.  I  the  care?  Zounds,  what  i  say 
is  merely  from  friendship  to  your  lordship. 
I  hate  to  see  you  deceive  yourself.  [Apari] 
Surely  be  can  never  suspect! 

[Aside,  Bridget  is  employed  in  cramming 
Trinkets  from  the  Dressing-table  into 
"    lier  Pockets. 

Brid.  Now  I  am  ready  to  go,  my  lord. 

Gov.  H.  [Roughly  snatching  her  other 
Hand']  To  where  you  liltle  dream  of,  you 
vain,  affected,  presuming,  ignorant  baggage. 

Brid.  Hey-day!  my  lord! 

LordG.  Appeal  not  to  me,  base  woman! 
Know  I  am  the  father  of  that  poor  dupe^ 
Woodrille. 

Brid.  Dear  heart!. be  ye  indeed?  what  will 
become  of  me  then? 

Lord  G,  And  as  a  moderate  punishment  for 
your  hypocrisy,  ambition,  and  ingratitude, 
sentence  you  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  a  mon- 
astery. 

Brid.  O  Lord !  among  monsters ! 

Gov.  H.  No,  ignoramus!  No,  among  nuns; 
though  they  are  but  n^onsters  in  human  na^ 
liire  either. 

Brid.  What,  where  theyMI  cut  off  my  hair, 
and  make  me  wear  sackcloth  next  my  skin? 

Gov.H.  Yes,  if  they  leave  you  any  skin 
at  all. 

Brid.  Oh  dear,  dear,  dear!  [Sobs  *and 
groans]  Upon  my  bended  knees,  I  do  beg 
you  won't  send  me  there!  Why,  I  shall  go 
mallancholy;  i  shall  make  away  with  mysolf 
for  sartain,  and  my  ghost  will  appear  to  you 
all  in  white. 

Gov.H.  All  in  black,  I  rather  think;  for  the 
devil  a  speck  of  white  is  there  in  your  whole 
composition. 

LordG.  Your  conduct,  wretch,  justifies  a 
severer  sentence.  To  seduce  him  from  his 
duty  was  crime  enough. 

Brid.  Who,  I  seduce  him?  I  did  not,  my 
lord;  indeed  I  did  not. 

Lord  G.  Have  you  not  owned — 

Brid.  No,  indeed,  no ;  that  1  wished  to  lake 
my  lady^s  place,  I  believe  I  did  own. 

Gov.H.  Ila,  ha,  ha  I  Your  lady!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  G.  Shallow  subterfuge ! 

Enter  Vanb,  with  Slaves. 
Vane,  is  all  ready? — Seize  this  woman,  and 
observe  my  orders. 

Brid.  Ah,  dear  heart!  I  shall  die  away,  if 
the  blacks  do  but  touch  me. — Indeed  you  do 
mistake ;  I  be  no  lady ;  I  be  only  Bridget. 

Gov.  H.  I  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds 
that  you  were  only  Bridget,  you  artful  puss! 
Take  her  away,  however ;  and  let  us  try  how 
miss  likes  riding  out  in  her  own  coach. 

[f^ane  and  the  Slaves  seize  her;  she 
screams  out  and  catches  Lord  Glen- 
morels  Coat,  falling  on  her  Knees. 
Enter  Jacob. 
Jacob.   Why,  what  a  dickens  be  ye  all  at 


here?   Zoa,  what's  my  leady  theare? 

Lord  G.  See  there  now!  Oh,  the  artful 
Jexebel ! 

Brid.  Oh,  Jacob!  why,  don't  ye  see  I  am 
Bridget? — Pray  satisfy  my  lord  here. 

Jacob.  Why,  be  ye  Bridget  ? — Never  trust 
me  else ! 

Gov.  H.  ffere's  a  fool  of  t'other  sex  now 
can  hardly  take  a  hint  though  so  plainly  given 
him! — Thanks  to  the  natural  diflerence;  for 
art  is  nature  in  womaii. 

[Lord  jGlenmore  draws  him  aside. 
Jacob.  Auh,  Bridget,  Bridget!  where  didst 
thee  get  theesum  foin  claws  r    Noa,  noa,  as 
theest  brew'd,  thee  mea^'st  beake. 

Brid.  Oh,  do  you  taPe  pity  on  me!  Why, 
they  be  goin^  to  carry  me  to  some  outland- 
ish place,  and  make  a  nunnery  of  me ! 

Jacob.  A  nunnery?  what's  that?  any  thing 
Christin?*)  Well,  if  1  do  spake  to  um,  will 
ye  ha'e  me?  * 


Brid.  O,  yes,  yes,  yes! 
Lord  G,  Brother,  I  shall  leave  you  to  the 
completion  of  this  affair;  I  am  sick  to  th^ 
soul  of  the  gawky.  [Exit. 

Gov,  H,  Yes,  yes,  I  don't  doubt  it,  1  don't 
doubt  it. — Will  you  take  her  or  no?  [2V> 
F'ane]  I  shall  never  be  able  to  sliflc  my  agi- 
tation, and  burst  with  rage  if  I  show  it. 

Jacob.  Why,  zurc,  xure,  ye  wont  carr' 
away  our  Bridget? 
Vane.  Ho,  ha,  ha ! 

Gov.  M.  Oh,  she  has  beat  her  meaning  into 
thy  thick  scull  at  last!  —  Pr'ythee  keep  thy 
blockhead  out  of  my  way,  if  thou  mean'st  \() 
keep  it  on  thy  own  shoulders. 

Jacob,  Why,  he  ye  in  arnest  then?  Dear 
heart  alive!  why,  this  is  cousin  Brideet! 

Brid.  Only  send  for  Mr.  Woodville. 

Gov.  H.  Prettily  devised  again !  Ha,'  ha,  ha  ! 
— Dost  think,  my  little  dear,  we  have  lived 
three  times  as  long  as  your  ladyship  to  learn 
a  quarter  as  much? — Send  for  Mr.  Wood- 
ville, hey? — No,  no,  you  won't  find  us  quite 
so  simple. 

Jacob.  Oh,  doan't  ye  doan't  ye  carr' off  xhe  ; 
or  if  ye  wull,  do  pray  take  I. 

Vane,  Y'es,  you  would  be  a  choice  piece 
pf  lumber,  truly. 

Gov.H.  Drag  her  away  this  moment. 
Brid.  Oh  dear,'  oh  dear!  to  be  hanged  "at 
last  for  another's  crime  is  all  that  vexes  me. 
[Thejr  carry  her  off;  Governor  Harcouri 

follows. 

Scene  II. — Miss  Mortimer's  Apartment. 
Enter  Cecilia,  and  sits  down  to  Embroidery. 

Cecil  How  fond,  how  weak,  how  ungrate- 
ful are  our  hearts!  Mine  still  will  presump- 
tuously fancy  this  house  its  home,  and  ally 
itself  to  every  one  to  whom  Woodville  is  dear. 

Enter  Lord  Glenmork. 
O  heavens,  my  lord! — How  unlucky! — If  I  go, 
he  may  find  the  captain  with  miss  Mortimer. 

[Aside. 

Lord  G.  You  see,  madam,  you  have  only 
to  retire,  to  engage  us  to  pursue  you  even  to 
rudeness.  —  But  tell  me,  can  it  be  your  own 
choice  to  punish  us  so  far  as  to  prefer  soli- 
tude to  our  society?  r^r\n]r> 

.)Chn.U.«.  tigitizodbyi^OOgle 
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Cecil,  I  know  myself  too  well,  my  lord,  to 
receive  distinctions  of  which  i  am  unworthy ; 
yet  think  not,  therefore,  I  fail  in  respect. 

Lord  G.  But  is  that  charming  bosom  sus- 
ceptible of  nothing  beyond  respect?  Why  is 
it  capable  of  inspiring  a  passion  it  cannot 
participate? 

Cecil.  Your  goodness,  ray  lord — my  profound 
▼eneralion  will  always  attend  you.  But  the 
more  generou&Iy  you  are  inclined  to  forget 
what  is  due  to  yourself,  the  more  strongly  it 
is  impressed  on  my  memory. 

Lord  G,  Were  what  you  say  true,  the 
bounties  of  nature  atone  amply  to  you  for  the 
parsimony  of  fortune;  nor  would  your  want 
of  every  other  advanfage  lessen  your  merit, 
or  my  sense  of  it. 

Cecil.  Had  he  thought  thus  a  few  months 
since,  how  happy  hacT I  now  been!  [Aside^ 
Your  approbation  at  once  flatters  and  serves 
me,  by  justifying  miss  MortimeFs  protection 
of  me. 

Lord  G.  Her  partiality  for  you  does  her 
more  honour  than  it  cau  ever  do  you  advan^ 
tage.  Bui  you  must  tell  me  how  she  gained 
first  the  haupiness  of  knowing  you. 

Cecil.  My— my  lord,  by  a  misfortune  so 
touching — 

Lord  G.  Nay,  I  would  aot  distress  you 
neither;  yet  I  own,  madam,  I  wish  to  make 
a  proposal  worth  a  serious  answer ;  but  ought 
first  to  know  why  you  affect  a  mystery?  Tell 
me  then,  my  dear,  every  incident  of  your  life, 
and  I  will  raise  you  to  a  title,  I  may  without 
vanity  say,  many  have  aspired  to! 

CeciL  You  oppress  my  very  soul,  ray  lord! 
— But,  alas!  unconquerable  obstacles  deprive 
me  for  ever  of  that  title.  Neither  would  I 
obtain  it  by  alienating  such  a  son  from  such 
a  father.' 

Lord  G.  Put  him  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tiou;  the  meanness  of  his  conduct  acquits  me 
to  myself.  Do  you  know,  madam,  he  has 
resolved  to  marry  a  creature  of  low  birth,  il 
literate,  vulgar,  and  impudent?  And,  to  com- 
plete her  perfections,  she  has  been  his  mistress 
at  least. 

Cecil.  Surely  he  knows,  and  purposely  shocks 
me  thus.  [Aside.^ 

Lord  G,  'But  your  integrity  doesnH  render 
you  less  amiable  in  my  eyes;  it  greatly  en- 
hances ever^  other  merit.  As  to  his  wretch, 
I  have  her  m  my  power,-  and  shall  make  her 
dearly  r«»pent. 

Cecil.  Then  I  am  lost  indeed !  [Aside'\  You 
have,  my  lord,  though  I  know  not  how,  dis- 
covered—  [Rises  in  confusion. 

Lord  G.  [Rises,  and  takes  Snuff,  without 
looking  at  her']  Oh,  nothing  more  easy,  ma- 
dam ;  I  had  him  carefully  traced  to  her  house, 
and,  during  his  absence,  took  servants  and 
forced  her  away. 

CeciL  That,  however,  cannot  be  me. — Every 
word  seems  to  add  to  a  mystery  I  dare  not 
inquire  into.  [Aside]  Deprived  of  the  weak, 
the  guilty,  the  miserable  wretch  you  justly 
condemn,  a  little  time  will  no  doubt  incline 
him  to  his  duty. 

Lord  G.  I  will  confess  I  resent  his  mis- 
conduct the  more,  as  I  ever  treated  him  with 
friendship  as  well  as  tenderness:  to  presume 
to  insult  me,  by  introducing  into  a  family  like 


mine  the  creature  of  his  pleasures ;  a  wretdi, 
only  distinguished  by  his  folly  and  her  own 
infamy — But  can  you,  who  so  powerfully  plead 
the  cause  of  another,  be  deaf  to  the  signs  of 
a  man  who  adores  you,  who  offers  you  a  rank — 

Cecil.  Be  satisfied,  my  lord,  with  knowing 
I  have  all  that  esteem  your  merit  claims,  which 
influences  me  beyond 'every  casual  advantage. 

Lord  G.  But,  madam — 

Cecil.  Alas,  my  lord!  [Bursts  into  Tears] 
Be  silent,  if  possible,  both  pride  and  virtue. 
I  have  deserved,  and  will  submit  to  it;  yet 
surely  the  bitterness  of  this  moment  expiates 
all  past  offences.  [£.t:iL 

Lord  G.  Amiable  creature !  what  an  amaxing 
elegance  of  mind  and  person!  Tears  were  her 
only  answers  to  my  questions,  and  blushes  lo 
my  looks;  yet  these  only  heighten  a  curiosilT 
they  have  softened  into  love.  [JExIl 

Scene  HI. — Woodville's  Apartment. 

Enter  Woodville. 
PVood,  No  intelligence  of  my  Cecilia  yel! 
Were  I  only  assured  of  her  safety,  it  would 
be  some  consolation. 

Enter  Jacob. 

Jacob,  Zur,  zur!  I  do  meake  so  bowld  as 
to  ax  to  spake  to  you. 

fVood,  Jacob,  my  honest  fellow,  tbe  leiy 
sight  of  thee  revives  my  hopes,  and  sets  ny 
heart  in  motion !-— Well,  whal*s  the  news? 

Jacob.  Zurprising  news  indeed,  xur! — Loord! 
I  thou|g[ht  I  snould  never  meat  wi*  ye;  I  com^d 
to  your  lodgings  twice,  and  ye  warnH  up. 

fVood,  Up!  ^Sdeath,  you  ignorant  booby! 
why  didnU  you.  order  them  to  rouse  me  thai 
moment? 

Jacob,  Loord,  zur!  why  your  eentlemea 
(as  they  do  caal  un)  ware  so  terrable  ibinc, 
1  ware  afeard  of  affronting  un. 

fVood,  Plague  on  the  stupidity  of  both,  say 
I!— But  what*s  all  this  to  the  purpose?  Tlie 
news!  the  news! 

Jacob,  Las-a-deazy!  muortai  bad  news 
indeed ! 

VTood.  You  tedious  blockhead!  is  your  lady 
returned  ? 

Jacob.  No  a,  zur. 

[Shakes  his  Head  oerjr  mourrtfitBy, 

Wood..  The  horrid  forebodings  of  mj  beart 
recur;  yet  surely  she  could  not  be  so  despe- 
rate!—  Shocking  as  the  .suspense  is,  I  more 
dread  the  certainty.  [Aside]  Speak,  however, 
my  good  fellow!  [Jacob  wipes  his  Eyes]  I 
shall  ever  value  your  sensibility.  Tell  me  tbea 
the  simple  truth,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Jacob.  I  wull,  zur,  I  wull. — There  has  corned 
two  foine  gentlemen,  wP  zwords  by  their  sides, 
just  for  all  the  world  like  yourn. 

Wood,  Well,  and  what  did  these  geatle- 
men  say? 

Jeicob,  Why,  they  went  up  stears,  willy- 
nilly,  and  carrM  off— our  Bridget 

[Bursts  out  a  crjmg. 


Wood,  You  impudent,  ignorant  down !  Ill 
give  you  cause  for  your  tears.   [Shakes  hum. 

Jacob,  Loord!  Loord!  do  ye  ba*  a  little 
Cristin  commiseration  !  —  Well,  if  ever  I  d» 
cuome  nigh  ye  again,  I  do  wish  ye  may  bceak 
every  buone  in  my  zkiB;>  t 

Wood.  [W^mse(^&ui(M^iSiffe]  To 
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soil  me  with  your  own  pailry  loYe  affairs! — 
Tbese  great  and  mighty  gr^ntlemen  were  only 
constaoleSf  I  dare  swear,  and  your  fears  con- 
certed their  staves  to  swords. 

Jacob,  Ay,  but  that  anH  the  worst  neither. 
I  do  verily  think  my  'turn  wull  cuome  next — 
can*l  zleep  in  my  bed  for  thinking  on^t,  nor 
enjoy  a  mcaPs  meat — zo,  except  ^^ou  do  bring 
your  zwordy  and  cuome  and  hve  in  our  bouze, 
I  irull  euo  out  on\  that*s  a  sure  thing;  for  I 
hA  rather  sceare  craws  at  a  graat  a  deay 
all  my  loife  long,  than  *hide  there  to  be  so 
terrifojd. 

}Vood,  Sceare  craws  truly!  why,  the  craWi 
will  sceare  you,  ye  hen-hearled  puppy  I — There, 
teake  that,  [Gives  him  Monejr]  and  guo 
borne,  or  to  the  devil,  so  you  never  fall  in 
my  way  again. 

Jacob.  Zome  faulk  that  I  do  knaw  wull  zee 
tke  black  gentleman  first,  His  my  belief;  zoa  1 
bad  best  keep  out  o^his  woy  too.  [£xii, 

Enter  Captain  Harcoort. 
CapLH.    Woodville,    what's  the  matter? 
Why,  you  will  raise  the  neighbourhood. 

Re-enter  Jacob. 

Jacob,  Here's  a  peaper  housemaid  do  send 
yoQ,  wp  her  humble  duty;  but  if  zo  be  it  do 
put  you  in  another  desperate  teaking,  I  do 
Buope  ye  wull  zend  for  zbe  io  beat,  and  not 
1.— Loord!  Loord!  wbat  wull  becuome  of  me 
in  this  woide  world  of  London !  {Exit, 

Copt  H,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  he  is  a  choice  fellow ! 

PVood*  A  beavt  oppressed  with  its  own 
feelings  fears  every  tbin^.  1  have  hardly  cou- 
rage to  open  a  letter  without  an  address. 

Capt,  H.  Come,  come,  cive  it  me  then. — 
Hey,  what? — Confusion!  Vvas  ever  any  thing 
10  unlucky?  [Attempts  to  te<ir  it, 

}Vood.  Ha!  it  is  important  then. 

f Snatches  it  from  him, 
you  invent  torments  for 
yourself? — My  own  letter,  by  every  thing  care- 
less!-Here's  a  stroke!  [Aside, 
yFood.  [Rectds  in  a  broken  Voice  and 
Manner^  yVoodville  on  the  brink  of  mar- 
riage— you  tvitl  be  disengaged — A  nobleman 
—  Damnation!  —  Heart  and  fortune  at  her 
feet,  —  V\\  let  his  soul  oat  there.  Hell  and 
furies!  but  I  will  find  him,  if  money — Never 
will  I  close  my  eyes  till— Oli,  Cecilia ! 

J Throws  himself  into  a  Seat. 
is  is  the  most  unforeseen  —  1 
know  not  what  to  say  to  him.  [Aside]  Pr'y 
thee,  Woodville,  do  not  sacrifice  so  many 
reasonable  presumptions  in  her  favour,  to  a 
paper  that  may  be  a  forgery  for  auglit  you  know. 

fVood,  Oh",  Charles,  that  I  could  think  so! 
but  I  have  seen  the  villain's  execrable  hand 
somewhere!  Did  you  never  see  the  band? 

Har,  Hm,  I  can't  but  own  I  have. — What 
the  devil  shall  I  say  to  him?  [Aside. 

Reenter  Governor  Harcourt. 
Gov,  H,  Woodville,  my  dear  boy,  I  am 
come  to  have  a  little  talk  with  thee.  Charles, 
don't  run  away ;  you  are  in  all  your  cousin's 
wcrets. 

Wood,  What  should  possess  this  tiresome 

0  1  would  rather  scare  ciowr  et  a  groal  (fonr  pence) 
•-day. 


mortal  to  come  here?  [Aside\  I  should  have 
waited  on  you  in  half  an  hour,  sir. 

Gov,  H,  Ajf  and  that's  what  I  wanted  to 
avoid.  The  more  I  talk  to  your  father,  Frank, 
the  more  I  find  him  fixed  on  the  match  with 
his  miss  Mortimer:  nay,  he  tells  me  he  will 
have  you  married  this  very  day. 

^rood.  That's  mighty  probable,  in  the  hu- 
mour I  am  in. 

Gov,  H,  Ah,  Frank,  the  girl  I  offer  thee~ 

IVood,  Is  no  more  agreeable  to  me  than 
her  you  despise. 

Gov,  H.  How  do  you  know  that,  pepper- 
corn? how  do  you  know  that?  'Od,  1  could 
tell  you — 

fTood,  And  to  tell  you  my  full  mind,  sir, 
1  had  rather  make  myself  miserable  to  gratify 
my  father  than  any  other  man. 

Gov,  H,  'Od,  thou  art  so  obstinate,  boy,  I 
can't  help  loving  thee. — I  don't  see  why  I  am 
obliged  to  know  his  miss  is  my  daughter:  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  own  what  we  have  done 
with  her;  and,  if  he  will  marry,  e'en  take  care 
nobody  hinders  him;  then  trump  up  a  farce 
about  forgiving  them;  and  yet  it  goes  against 
my  conscience  to  punish  the  puppy  for  life, 
though  he  has  punished  me  pretty  sufficiently, 
by  the  lord  Harry.  [Aside. 

CapL  H,  I  dont  like  this  affair  at  all,  and 
tremble  for  my  Sophia,  when  I  see  this  odd 
soul  so  inveterate  against  her.  [Aside, 
Gov,  H,  Well,  my  lad,  do  you  know  I  am 
as  deep  in  all  your  secrets  as  your  favourite 
valet  oe  chambre?  [To  fVoodviUe, 

yFood,  I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 
Gov,  H,  Pho,  pho,  pho!  keep  that  face  till 
,  show  thee  one  as  solemn  as  my  lord's.  Why 
should  not  you  please  yourself,  and  marry 
your  miss,  instead  of  your  father's 
Wood,  Capt,H,  Astonishing! 
Gov,  H,  'Od,  if  you  turn  out  the  honest 
fellow  I  take  you  for,  I  know  a  pretty  round 
sum ,  an  onion  and  a  black  coat  ^)  may  one 
day  or  other  entitle  you  to;  so  never  mind 
lord  Gravity's  resentment. 

Wood.  I  act  from  belter  motives,  sir,  and 
were  unworthy  your  wealth,  could  it  tempt 
me  to  disobey  the  best  of  fathers. 

Gov,  H,  Why  then  marry  miss  Mortimer, 
and  oblige  him ;  take  a  back  seat  in  your  own 
coach,  get  a  family  of  pale-faced  brats,  bom 
with  ostrich  feathers  on  their  he&ds,  and  hate 
away  a  long  life  with  all  due  decorum.  Zounds, 
here  s  a  fellow  more  whimsical  than  —  even 
myself.  Yesterday  you  would  have  the  puss, 
spite  of  every  body;  but,  you  no  sooner  find 
it  in  your  power  to  oblige  your  best  friend, 
by  humouring  your  inclinations,  than,  lo,  you 
are  taken  with  a  most  violent  fit  of  duty  and 
submission!  'Od,  you  don't  know  what  you 
have  lost  by  it!  But,  since  you  are  bent  on 
crossing  me,  I'll  cross  you,  and  once  for  all 
too.  My  secret  shall  henceforth  be  as  im-* 
penetrable  as  the  philosophers  stone.  Ay, 
stare  as  you  please,  I'll  give  you  more  years 
than  you  have  seen  days  to  guess  it  in.  [JSlrf^i 
CapLH,  What  this  uncle  of  ours  can  mean 
is  quite  beyond  my  guess. 

tVood,  'What  signifies  seeking  to  expound 

I )  A  black  coal  ''ur  mourning »  Aiwl  an  onipn  in  your 
handkerchief  to  ma[lj,^i^fegd^^[^^?^>0©ltQrour  cjr«. 
al  my  tuucral.  ^  ^  O 
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by  reason  aclioiis  in  which  it  had  no  share? 
his  brain  is  indubitably  touched.  But  Cecilia 
lies  heavy  on  my  heart,  and  excludes  every 
other  thought. 

CapL  H,  Time  may  explain  the  secret  of 
that  letter,  which,  1  will  lay  my  life,  she 
despises:  a  woman  who  did  not,  would  have 
kept  ii  from  your  hands. 

PVood,  Thai's  true,  indeed!  If  I  wrong  her, 
and  this  was  but  an  insult,  there  is  a  noble 
sincerity  in  her  own  letter  which  sets  suspi- 
cion at  defiance.  If  he  stumbled  on  one  word 
of  truth  during  this  visit,  the  crisis  of  my  fate 
approaches.  Oh,  wherever  thou  art,  if  the 
exalted  being  I  will  still  hope  my  Cecilia,  thou 
shalt  know  I  have  at  least  deserved  thee! 

[Exeunt 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  —  A  mean  Room;  Boots,  Bridles, 
etc,  hanging  all  round. 

Bridget  discovered  sitting  t>erjr  mournfuUj, 
her  fine  Clothes,  in  great  Disorder;  a 
Table  by  her,  with  a  small  Bolf,  a  Glass 
of  IVater,  an  old  dog^s-ear^d  Book,  and 
a  bit  of  a  Looking-glass. 
Brid.  Dear  heart!  dear  heart!  what  a  mise- 
rable time  have  I  passed!  and  where  I  be  to 

Fass  my.  whole  life,  my  lord  here  only  knows, 
have  not  much  stomach  indeed ;  neither  have 
I  much  breakfast. 
[Eats  a  bit  of  Bread,  and  bursts  into  Tears. 

Enter  Governor  Harcourt. 

Got>.  H.  Had  I  more  sins  to  answer  for  than 
a  college  of  Jesuits,  I  surely  expiate  them  all, 
by  going  through  a  purgatory  in  this  life 
beyond  what  they  have  invented  for  the  other. 
This  vul^«  r  maux  of  mine  haunts  my  imagi- 
nation inVvery  shape  but  that  1  hoped  to  see 
her  in;  I  dare  hardly  trust  myselt  to  speak 
to  her.  *Od,  I  would  not  have  the  extirpation 
of  the  whole  female  sex  depend  upon  my 
casting  vote  while  I  am  in  this  humour. 

Brid.  Mercy  on  me,  here's  that  cross  old 

fentleman  agam!  What  will  become  of  me? 
Aside\  Do  pray,  strange  sir,  be  so  generous 
as  to  tell  me  what  is  next  to  be  done  with  me  ? 

Gov.  H.  Why,  just  whatever  I  please,  you 
audacious  baggage. — 'Od,  now  1  think  on*t,  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  try  a  few  soft  words, 
and  dive  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  little  igno- 
ramus. [Aside^  Come,  suppose  I  had  a  mind 
to  grant  you  your  freedom,  how  would  you 
requite  me? 

Brid.  Dear  heart ,  why  Fd  love  you  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Gov.  H.  Zounds,  that's  a  favour  I  could 
very  readily  dispense  with;  and  yet 'tis  natural 
to  the  poor  wench.  Ah,  if  thou  hadst  been  a 
good  girl,  thou  hadst  been  a  happy  one.  Hark- 
ye,  miss!  confess  all  your  sins;  that's  the 
only  way  to  escape,  I  promise  you;  and  if 
you  conceal  the  least,  I'll — do— I  don't  know 
what  I'll  do  to  you. 

Brid.  I  will,  I  will,  sir,  indeed,  as  I  hope 
to  be  married. 

Gov.H.  Married,  you  slut!  Bad  as  that  is, 
it's  too  good  for  you. — Come,  tell  me  all  your 
adventures.  — Describe  tlie  behaviour  of  the 
young  villain  who  seduced  you. — Where  did 
you  see  him  first? 
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Brid.  Ugh,  ugh — at  church,  sir. 
Gov.  H.  At  churr.h,  quotha !  A  pretty  place 
to  commence  an  intrigue  in  I — And  how  long 
was  it  before  yoii  came  to  this  admirable 
agreement?. 

Brid.  Um — why,  Sunday  was  Midsummer- 
eve,  and  Sunday  after  was  madam's  wedding- 
day,  and  Monday  was  our  fair,  and — 

Gov,  H.  Oh,  curse  your  long  histories  I— 
And  what  then  said  Vvoodville? 

Brid.  Oh  Lord,  nothing  at  all;  why,  it 
warn't  he. 

Gov.  H.  Ho!  Who,  who,  who?  Tell  me 
tfiat,  and  quite  distract  me! 

\Re€idj  to  burst  with  Passion. 
Brid.  Timothy  Hobbs,  squire's  gardener. 
Gov.H.  An  absolute  clown !  [J^'alks aboutf 
half  groaning  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment] Who,  oh,  who  would  be  a  father?— 
I  could  laugh  —  cry  —  die  —  with  shame  and 
anger! — Since  the  man  who  corrupted  led  ber 
onty  one  virtue,  would  he  had  deprived  ber 
of  that  too !  Oh,  that  she  had  but  skill  enough 
to  lie  well! 

BricL  Whether  I  can  or  no,  Y\\  never  speak 
truth  again,  that's  a  sure  thing.    What  do  I 

fet  by  it,  or  any  poor  souls  of  the  femalt 
ind?  [Aside. 
Gov.H.  i  am  incapable  of  thinking. — Eveiy 
plan,  every  resource  thus  overturned.  1  must 
be  wiser  than  all  the  world;  this  fool's  head 
of  mine  must  take  to  teaching  truly!  as  if  I 
could  eradicate  the  stamp  of  nature,  or  regu- 
late the  senses,  by  any  thing  but  reason.— 
Don't  pipe ,  baggage ,  to  me !  i  ou  all  can  do 
that,  when  too  fate.  When  I  have  considered 
whether  I  shall  'hang  myself  or  not,  Til  \ti 
you  know  whether  I  shall  tuck  you  up  along 
with  me,  you  little  wretch  you !  [Exit- 
Brid.  Well,  sure  I  have  at  last  guessed 
where  I  am  shut  up!  It  must  be  Bedlam;  for 
the  old  gentleman  is  out  of  his  mind,  tbat^  a 
sure  thing. 

Enter  Vane. 
Vcme,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  my  future  father-io-bw 
seems  to  have  got  a  quietus  of  my  intended: 
and ,  faith ,  so  would  any  man  who  was  not 
in  love  with  a  certain  forty  thousand.  To  be 
sure,  in  plain  En^Ksh,  she  is  a  fflorious  maw- 
kin!  [Aside'\  VVell,  madam,  how  arc jfou 
pleased  with  your  present  mode  of  living f 

Brid.  Living,  do  you  call  it?  I  think 'itf 
only  starving.  Why,  I  shall  eat  my  way 
through  the  walls  very  shortly. 

Vane.  Faith,  miss,  they  use  you  but  so  «^ 
that's  the  truth  on't:  and  I  must  repeat,  even 
to  your  face,  what  I  said  to  my  lord,  that 
your  youth,  beauty,  and  accomplishments,  de- 
serve a  better  fate. 

Brid,  Dear  heart  1  Bedlam,  did  I  say  1  wai 
in?    Why,  I  never  knew  a  more  scosibl^r, 

fenteeler,  prettier  sort  of  a  man  in  my  life- 
Aside\  I  am  sure,  sir,  if  I  was  to  study 
seven  years,  I  should  never  know  what  I  ba** 
done  to  discommode  them,  not  I. 

Vane,  O  Lard,  my  dear!  only  what  is  dw< 
every  day  by  half  your  sex  without  pu"***" 
ment;  however,  you  arc  to  suffer  for  aU  * 
seems.  You  see  your  fare  for  life!  a  dungeon 
coarse  rags,  and  the  same  handsome  allov- 
ancc  of  bread  and  watci^wicc  &  day. 
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Brid,  Oby  dear  me!  why  I  shall  be  an  oto- 
nij  in  a  week. 

Fane,  And  an  old  black  to  guard  you,  more 
sulky  and  hideous  than  those  in  the  Arabian 
Nigofs  Entertainments. 

Brid.  'Why,  sure  they  will  let  you  come 
and  see  me,  sir?  I  shall  certainly  swound 
away  every  lime  I  look  at  that  nasty  old  black. 

Fane*  This  is  the  last  time  your  dungeon 
(which  your  presence  renders  a  palace  to  me) 
will  ever  be  open  to  one  visitor — unless — 
Qnless — 1  could  contrive  -  but  no,  it  would  be 
ny  ruin :  yet  who  wouldnH  venture  something 
for  such  a  charming  creature?  you  could  en- 
dear even  ruin.  Tell  roe  then  what  reward 
you  would  bestow  on  a  man  who  ventured 
all  to  give  you  freedom? 

Brid,  Nay,  I  don't  know;  youVe  such  a 
dear  sweet  soul,  1  shan't  stand  with  you  for 
a  trifle. 

Fane.  Ahey!  miss  will  be  ^as  much  too 
complying  in  a  minute.  \Aside\  AVell  then, 
my  dear!  I  must  marry  you,  or  you  will  still 
be  in  the  power  of  your  enemies. 

Brid,  Uey!  what?  do  I  hear  rightly  ?  marry 
me?  Why,  this  will  be  the  luckiest  days 
work  I  ever  did!  [Aside'\  Nay,  sir,  if  you 
should  be  so  generous,  I  hope  I  shall  live  to 
make  you  amends. 

Fane,  The  only  amends  you  can  make  me 
is  by  dying.  [Aside"]  And  now,  my  dear!  I 
will  own  to  you  I  have  the  license  in  my 
pocket;  and  my  lord  as  eager  as  myself.  Our 
chaplain  will  do  us  the  favour  with  more 
expedition  than  he  says  grace  before  meat! 
Well  done,  Vane!  'egad,  thy  lucky  star  predo-j 
minates!  [Aside,   Takes  fier  Arm.\ 

Brid,  Surely  my  locking  up  does  end  very 
comical.  [Exeunt  Arm  in  Arm, 

ScEUE  JL — The  Drawing-room, 
Enter  Governor  Harcourt,  musing. 
Gov,  H,  I  have  lived  fiAy-eight  years,  five 
months,  and  certain  odd  days,  to  find  out  I 
am  a  fool  at  last;  but  I  will  live  as  many 
more,  before  I  add  the  discovery  that  I  am 
a  knave  too. 

Enter  Captain  Harcourt. 

Capt,  H,  What  the  devil  can  he  be  now 
hatching?  mischief,  I  fear.  ^ 

Go%f,  H.  Dear  fortune!  let  me  escape  this 
once  undiscovered,  and  I  compound  for  all 
the  rest.  Charles!  the  news  of  the  house? 
for  the  politics  of  this  family  are  employment 
for  every  individual  in  it. 

CapL  H,  Bella,  horrida  bella,  sir!  My  lord 
is  determined  to  bring  his  son's  duty  to  an 
immediate  test.  Thanks  to  his  friend's  schemes 
and  bis  mistress'f  beauty.  [Aside. 

Gov,  J£.  What  poor  malicious  wretches  are 
we  by  nature!  Zounds,  if  I  could  not  find  in 
my  heart  to  rejoice  at  thinking  every  one  here 
will  be  as  mortified  and  disappointed  as  a  cer- 
tain person  that  shall  be  nameless.  So,  so, 
here  they  come,  faith,  to  argue  the  point  in 
open  court 

Enter  Lord  Glbnmorb,  followed  bjr  Wood- 

VILLK. 

Lord  G.  Without  this  proof  of  your  obe- 
dience, all  you  can  urge,  sir,  is  inefiectual. 


FFood,  While  obedience  was  possible  I 
never  swerved,  my  lord;  but  when  you  com- 
mand me  to  make  myself  wretched,  a  superior 
duty  cancels  that:  already  bound  by  a  volun- 
tary, an  everlasting  vow,  I  cannot  break  it 
without  offending  heaven,  nor  keep  it  without 
offending  you. 

Gov.  H.  What's  this?  chopped  about  again! 

[Aside. 

FFood,  Did  you  once  know  the  incom- 
parable merits  of  my  love,  even  your  lord- 
ship's prejudices  must  give  way  to  your  reason. 

Lord  G.  Mere  dotage.  Doesn't  her  conduct 
equally  evince  her  folly  and  depravity? 

FFood.  Covered,  as  I  ouffht  to  be,  with  in- 
fusion and  remorse,  I  will  own  she  was  se- 
duced and  deceived. 

Gov.  H,  Ah,  poor  boy !  [Aside"]  One  of  the 
two  was  wofully  deceived,  sure  enough. 

LordG,  Oh,  your  conscience  may  be  very 
easy  on  that  account;  it  could  not  require 
much  art  to  deceive  such  an  idiot. 

Gov.  H,  No,  no,  my  lord!  Why  paint  the 
devil  blacker  than  he  is  ?  Not  an  idiot  neither. 

FFood.  Sir,  my  father's  freedom  of  speech 
1  must  endure;  but  yours — 

Gov.  H.  You  must  endure  too,  young  sir, 
or  1  shall  bite  my  tongue  off. 

ff^ood  But,  my  lord!  that  dear  unhappy 
girl  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  debate.  Sne 
evidently  proves  her  merit  by  her  flight. 

Lord  G.  Would  you  make  a  virtue  from 
not  doing  ill,  when  it  is  no  longer  in  your 
power?  vVoodville!  1  was  once  weak  enough 
to  believe  indulgence  the  surest  way  of  ob- 
taining your  duty  and  esteem.  My  eyes  are 
at  last  opened.  Miss  Mortimer  is  worthy  a 
better  husband;  but  you  are  hers,  or  no  son 
of  mine.  I  solemnly  promised  this  to  her 
dying  father,  and  will  acquit  myself  at  all  events. 

FFood,  Can  you  resolve  to  sacrifice  me  to 
a  promise  made  before  we  could  judge  of 
each  other?  You  never  felt,  sir,  the  compul- 
sion you  practise.  Will  you  dissolve  the  first 
band  of  morality,  and  see  your  highlyestimated 
title  end  in  me?  for  never  will  1  on  these 
terms  continue  it. 

Lord  G.  I  almost  wish  I  never  had  conti- 
nued it.  [FFalks  in  Anger]  I  am  determined, 
W^oodville!  and  nothing  but  miss  Mortimer's 
refusal  can  break  the  match. 

FFood.  I  shall  not  put  that  in  her  power, 
my  lord.  Permit  me  to  tell  you,  no  son  was 
ever  more  sensible  of  a  father's  kindness;  but 
if  I  can  purchase  its  continuance  only  with 
my  honour  and  my  happiness,  it  would  be 
too  dearly  bought. 

Lord  G.  Tis  well,  sir.  —  I  have  listened  to 
you  sufficiently.  Now  hear  me.  Know,  this 
worthless  wretch  you  prefer  to  your  duty,  is 
in  my  power;  nay,  in  this  house. 

Capt.  H.  The  devil  she  is!  How,  in  the 
name  of  ill-luck,  should  he  find  that  out? — 
My  fine  scheme  entirely  blown  up,  by  Jupiter! 

[Aside. 

FFood,  Why  play  thus  upon  me,  my  lord  ? 
— Her  letter — 

Lord  G,  What,  has  she  wrote  to  you  ?  That 
I  was  not  aware  of,  nor  indeed  suspected  she 
could  write. 

Gov.H,  No,  nolneizW©0!®5>»Kneither 
I  ordered  she  should  write  too!  ^ 
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she 


should  write  ? 
wronging  my 


Lord  G.  You  ordered 
Let  me  tell*  you,  sir,  it 
confidence. 

Gov,  H,  No,  I  did  not  order  she  should 
write.  I  mean — I  mean — Zounds !  I  don't  know 
what  I  mean. 

fTood.  So  it  seems  indeed;  since,  hardly 
half  an  hour  ago,  my  uncle  himself  persuaded 
me  to  marry  my  love. 

Gov.  a,  Heres  a  cursed  affair  now. 

Lord  G,  Can  this  be  possible  ?  Let  me  tell 
you,  goyemor,  if,  presuming  upon  your  wealth, 
you  play  a  double  part  in  my  family — 

Gov.  If,  Zounds!  nobody  knows  his  own 

{>2^  in  your  family,  that  I  see!  and  this  fel- 
ow  too  to  tease  me,  whom  I  loved  above  all 
in  it.  Why,  I  spoke  entirely  from  regak'd  to 
him.  If  since  then  I  have  discovered  a  bump- 
kin was  beforehand  with  him  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  miss — 

PVood,  If  any  one  beside  yourself,  sir,  durst 
tell  such  a  falsehood,  it  would  cost  a  life. 

Gov,  H,  Yes,  and  if  any  one  beside  myself 
durst  tell  me  such  a  truth,  it  would  cost  a 
soul  perhaps.  ["Exit, 
CapL  H,  This  is  more  unintelligible  than  all 
the  rest 

Lord  G,  To  end  these  altercations,  upon 
yourself,  Woodville,  shall  depend  the  fortune 
of  this  wretch  to  whom  you  have  been  sp 
ffross  a  dupe  as  to  justify  the  imputation  of 
foll^.  Why,  even  without  knowing  me,  she 
ridiculed  your  passion,  and  offered  to  leave  you. 

VFood,  Impossible! 

LordG,  Dare  you  disbelieve  me,  sir? — Nay, 
she  shall  be  produced,  and  obliged  to  confess 
her  arts;  then  blush  and  obey. — Here,  Vane! 
governor!  the  keys! 

\ExiU    VFoodville  walks  behind 
in  great  agitation, 

CapL  H,  Now  could  I  find  in  my  heart  to 
make  this  story  into  a  ballad,  as  a  warning  to 
all  meddling  puppies;  and  then,  hang  myself, 
that  it  may  conclude  with  a  grace.  Zounds, 
he  must  be  endued  with  supernatural  intelli- 
gence! Just  when  I  was  saying  a  thousand 
civil  things  to  myself  on  my  success,  to 'have 
my  mine  sprung  before  my  eyes  by  the  ene- 
my; and  instead  of  serving  my  friend  and 
myself,  become  a  mere  tool  to  old  Gravity^s 
revenge!  Pshaw!  however,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  a  Bad  matter.  [Aside'\  W^oodville, 
what  dost  mean  to  do,  man? 

fVood,  Let  them  produce  my  Cecilia,  I  will  pose 

then  seize  and  protect  her  to  the  last  moment  

of  my  life. 

Capt,  H,  And  I  will  assist  you  to  the  last 
moment  of  mine. 

f^ood.  My  generous  cousin!  this  is  indeed 
friendship. 

CapL  H,  Not  so  very  generous,  if  you  knew  all. 

Re-enter  Lord  Glen  more  and  Governor 
Harcourt,  with  Bridget,  holding  a  Hand- 
kerchief to  Jier  EjeSy  followed  bj  Vane; 
Woodville  flies  and  clasps  her  in  his 
Arms,  Harcourt  takes  her  Hand, 

fVood,  My  love!  my  life!  do  I  once  again 
behold  thee? — Fear  nothing;  you  here  are  safe 
from  all  the  world!  —  Will  you  not  bless  me 
'with  one  look? 


[Act  V. 

Brid,  Oh,  dear  me! 

{Looks  at  fVoodville  and  Captain  Har- 
court with  ridiculous  distress. 
Lord  G,  _  I  have  put  it  out  of  your  pow«r 
to  marry,  sir,  otherwise  yt>u  may  take  her. 

fVood,  Take  her?  What  poor  farce  is  this? 
_  CapL  H,  Hey-day !  more  incomprefaecsibt- 
lities. 

F'ane.  Now  for  the  eclaircissement,  since  if 
the  governor  doesnU  acknowledge  her  in  his 
first  rage  and  confusion,  I  may  never  be  able 
to  make  him.  {Aside']  I  humbly  hope  Mr. 
Woodville  will  pardon  me,  if,  with  her  own 
consent  attd  my  lord^s,  I  this  morning  mar- 
ried this  young  lady. 

Gov.H,  Zounds,  you  dog,  what**  that?  You 
married  her? — Why,  how  did  you  dare?— 
And  you  too,  my  lord!  what  the  devil,  did 
you  consent  to  this? 

Vane,  Believe  me,  sir,  1  didn^t  then  know 
she  was  your  daughter. 
Lorc^^f  Daughter! 

Gov,  H  So  It's  out,  after  all.  {Asid^^  Ifs 
a  lie,  you  dog,  you  did  know  she  was  mv 
daughter;  you  all  knew  it;  you' all  conspire! 
to  torment  me! 
AU,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Gov,H,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  confound  your  mirik! 
As  if  I  hadnH  plagues  enough  already.  —  And 
you  have  great  reason  to  grin  too,  jny  lord, 
when  you  have  thrown  my  gawky  on  yonr 
impudent  valet. 

Ltord  G,  \Who  could  ever  have  dreamt  of 
— ha,  ha,  ha! — of  finding  this  your  little  won- 
der of  the  country,  brotner? 

Capt.  H,  Nay,  my  lord,  she's  the  little  won- 
der of  the  town  too. 
^//.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Gov,  H.  Mighty  well,  mighty  well,  raightr 
well! — Pray  take  your  whole  laugh  o'jt,  gooil 
folks,  since  this  is  positively  the  last  time  of 
my  entertaining  you  in  this  manner.  A  cot- 
tage shall  henceforth  be  her  portion,  and  a 
rope  mine. 

Brid,  If  you  are  my  papa,  I  think  you  miAx 

f've  some  better  proof  of  your  kindness,  firt 
shan't  stir.    Why,  I  married  on  pui 
that  I  might  not  care  for  you. 

Gov,  It,  VN^hy,  thou  eternal  torment!  my 
original  sm!  whose  first  fault  was  the  greatest 
frailty  c^^bman,  and  whose  second,  her  grea- 
test iolly!  dost  thou,  or  the  designing  knave 
who  has  entrapped  thee  merely  for  tbat  par- 
imagine  my  wealth  shall  ever  reward 
incontinence  and  ingratitude?  Noi  go  koit 
stockings  to  some  regiment,  where  be  is  pre- 
ferred to  be  drummer;  warm  yourself  when 
the  sun  shines;  soak  every  hard-earned  cmsl 
in  your  own  tears,  and  repent  at  leisure. 

{Exit  in  a  Rate, 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ba! 

Lord  G,  He  to  ridicule  my  mode  of  eda- 
cation!   But  what  is  the  meaninp^  of  all  this? 

yf^ood.  Truly,  my  lord,  I  believe  it  woaM 
be  very  hard  to  finci  any  for  either  m  j  undeN 
words  or  actions.  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to 
guess  as  to  Bridget  here. 

Fane,  Hey,  what?  Bridget,  did  you  sav, 
sir?  Why  you  little  ugly  witch,  are  you  reafit 
Bridget  ? 

Brid,  .yVliy^r  toJd  M 


purpose 


you  wouldnU  b^H'^^i^iifia 
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All  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brid.  Oh  dear  heart!  I  am  ndw  as  much 
afeard  of  my  new  husband  as  falher. 

Lord  G,  For  thee,  wench ! — 

Brid,  {FaUs  on  her  Kneeif\  Oh,  no  more 
locking  up,  for  goodness*  sake,  my  lord;  1  be 
sick  enough  of  passing  for  a  lady:  but,  if  old 
Scratch  ever  puts  such  a  trick  again  in  my 
head,  I  hope  —  your  lordship  will  catch  me, 
that's  all.  VExiL 

JTme.  I  shall  run  distracted!  haye  I  mar- 
ried an — and  all  for  nothing  too? 

Lord       A  punishment  peculiarly  just,  as 
it  results  from  abusing  uiy  confidence.  Hence, 
wretch !  nOr  eyer,  while  you  live,  appear  a^ain 
in  my  presence. 
\Exii  Vcuie,  looking  furiously  after  BridgeL 

Lord  G.  *Ti5  time  to  return  to  ourseWes. 
We  shall  soon  come  to  an  eclaircissement, 
WoodTille!  since  you  won't  marry,  I  will. 

fVood.  My  \0Td\ 

Lord  G*  And  you  shall  judge  of  my  choice. 

\  [Exit 

CapLH,  Now  for  it:  whatever  devil  diverts 
himself  among  us  to-day,  i  see  he  owes  my 
sagacious  lord  here  a  grudge,  as  well  as  the 
rest; ,  aud  I  foresee  that  his  wife  and  the  go- 
vernor's daughter  will  prove  equally  enter- 
taining. 

Re-enUr  Lord  Glenmore,  lecuLing  Cecilia, 
folloived  by  Miss  Mortimer« 

Lord  G.  This  lady,  sir,  I  have  selected;  a 
worthy  choice. 

JVood,  I  dream,  surely!  that  lady  your 
choice?  yours! 

Lord  G.  Ungrateful  son^  had  such  been 
yours — 

Wood.  Why,  this  very  angel  is  mine;  my 
Cecilia,  my  first,  my  only  love. 
LordG.  How? 

CeciU  Yesj  my  lord!  you  now  know  the 
unhappy  object  at  once  of  yoitr  resentment, 
contempt,  and  admiration.  My  own  misfor- 
tunes r  had  learned  to  bear,  but  those  of 
Woodville  overpower  me*  i  deliver  myself 
up  to  your  justice;  content  to  be  every  way 
his  Tictim,  so  1  am  not  his  ruin. 

LordG.  But  to  find  you  in  this  house — 

Cecil.  Your  generous  nephew  and  the  amiable 
miss  Mortimer  distinguished  me  with  the  only 
asjlnm  could  shelter  me  from  your  son ! 

Lord  G.  They  distinguished  themselves !  Oh, 
Woodville!  did  i  think  an  hour  ago  1  could 
be  more  anffry  with  you?  How  durst  you 
-warp  a  mind  so  nobler 

l^ood.  It  is  a  crime  my  life  cannot  ex- 
piate; yet,  if  the  sincerest  anguish — 

Lord  G,  1  have  one  act  of  justice  slill  in 
my  power:  my  prejudice  in  favour  of  birth, 
and  even  a  stronger  prejudice,  is  corrected 
by  this  lovely  girl.  Of  her  goodness  of  heart, 
and  greatness  of  mind,  I  have  had  incon- 
testible  proofs;  and,  if  I  thought  you,  Frank — 

Cecil.  Yet  stay,  my  lord!  nor  kill  me  with 
too  much  kindness.  Once  your  generosity 
might  have  made  me  happy,  now  only  mise- 
rable. My  reason,  my  pride,  nay,  even  my 
love,  induces  me  to  refus'e,  as  the  only  way 
to  proTe  I  deserve  him.  He  has  taught  me  to 
know  the  world  too  bte;  nor  will  1  retort  on 
bim  the  contempt  I  have  incurred.  Mn  Wood-* 
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ville  will  tell  you  whether  I  have  not  solemnly 
vowed — 

Wood.  Not  to  accept  me  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  fathers;  and  if  mine  consents, 
what  doubt — 

Gov.  ff.  I  Without]  Stop  that  old  man! 
Stop  that  mad  parson:  Stop  him! 

Grey.  {^Wiihout]  Nothing  shall  stop  me 
in  pursuit  of  nly — 

Enter  Grbt. 
Ha!  she  is  — she  is  here  indeed!  Providence 
haft  at  length  directed  me  to  her. 

{Runs  to  Cecilia, 
Cecil.  My  father!  covered  with  shame  let 
me  sink  before  you. 
LordG.  CapLH.  Her  father! 

Re-enter  Goybrnor  Harcourt* 
Grey.  Riset  my  glorious  ^rl!  rise  purified 
and  forgiven!  rise  to  pity  with  me  the  weak 
minds  that  know  not  all  thy  value,  and  vene- 
r;)te  the  noble  ones  that  do. 

Gov.H.  Hey  I  is  it  possible?  Grey,  is  this  my — 
Grey,  'Yes,  sir,  this  is  your  Cecilia;  my 
Cecilia;  the  object  of  your  avowed  rejecMon 
and  'contempt. 

Gov.H.  Rejection  and  contempt!  stand  out 
of  the  way:  let  ine  embrace  my  daughter;  let 
me  take  her  once  more  to  my  heart. 

[Runs,  and  embraces  her. 
LordG.  His  daughter! 
Gov.  H.  Yes,  my  friend,  this  is  really  my 
daughter;  my  own  Cecilia;  as  sure  as  I  am 
an  old  fool  aAer  being  a  young  one,  this  good 
girl  has  a  right  to  call  me  by  the  name  of 
fether:  hasn't  she.  Grey?  Why,  my  lord,  this 
is  the  very  parson  I  told  you  of!  {Takes 
CeciUcCs  Arm  under  his\  And  now,  young 
sir,  what  do  you  say  to  your  undc's  freaks? 

\To  Woodville. 
Wood,  Say,  sir?  that  had  you  ten  thousand 
such,  I  would  go  through  a  patriarchal  servi- 
tude, in  hopes  of  Cecilia's  hand  for  my  reward. 

Gov.  H.  And  had  I  ten  millions  of  money, 
and  this  only  girl,  thou  shouldst  have  her, 
and  that  too  for  thy  noble  freedom !  —  And 
what  says  my  Cecilia  to  h<lr  father's  first  gift? 

CeciL  Astoni-thment  and  pleasure  leave  me 
hardly  power  to  say,  that  a  disobedience  to 
you,  sir,  would  only  double  my  fault;  nor  to 
worship  that  heaven  which  has  led  me  through 
such  a  trial  to  such  a  reward! — Take  alfl 
have  left  myself  to  give  you,  Wopdville,  in 
my  hand. 

[Woodville  kisses  first  Iter  Hcmd, 
and  then  herself,  ' 
Grey.  Now  let  me  die,  my  darling  child! 
since  I  have  seen  thee  once  more  innocent 
and  happy. 

Gov.  it.  And  now  kiss  me,^my  Cecilia !  kiss 
me.  —  'Od!  miss  Mortimer  shall  kiss  me  too, 
for  loving  my  poor  girl  here.  —  Kiss  me,  all 
of  you,  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and 
children !  —  'Od  >  1  am  so  overjoyed ,  1  dread 
the  consequences. — D'ye  hear  there?  Fetch  me 
a  surgeon  and  a  bottle  of  wine. — I  must  both 
empty  and  fill  my  veins  on  this  occasion! — 
Zooks,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  frisk  it 
merxily  in  defiance  of  the  gout,  and  take  that 

cursedf  vixen  below,  whoever  she ^ is  ,^ for  my 
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[Act  Y. 


Lord  G.  Metbinks  ail  seem  rewarded  but 
my  poor  Sophia  here;  and  her  protection  of 
Cecilia  desenres  the  highest  recompense. — ^But 
whenever,  my  dear,  you  can  present  me  the 
husband  of  your  choice,  1  will  present  him 
with  a  fortune  fit  for  my  daughter. 

Goif.  H.  Protect  Cecilia ! --'Od!  she  is  a 
good  girl,  and  a  charming  girl,  and  I  honour 
{he  very  tip  of  her  feathers  now! — If  she  could 
hut  fancy  our  Charles,  VS.  throw  in  something 
pretty  on  his  side,  I  promise  you. 

3nss  M.  Frankness  is  the  fashion.  —  What 
would  you  say,  sir,  and  you,  my  lord,  if  I 
had  fancied  your  Charles  so  much  as  to  make 
him  mine  already? 

Lord  G»  Hey-day !  more  ■  discoveries !  Ho w*s 
this,  boy? 

Capt,H,  Even  so,  sir,  indeed. 

LordG.  It  completes  my  satisfaction. 


Gov.H.  *0d,  brother!  WhoM  have  thou^bi 
you  in  the  right  all  the  while?  Well  never 
separate  again,  by  the  Lord  Harry !  but  knork 
down  our  VVelsh  friend's  old  house,  anil 
raise  him  one  on  the  ruin^  large  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  family  of  us,  where  he  shall 
reign  sole  sovereign  over  all  our  future  little 
VVoodvilles  and  Cedlias. 

Cecil,  Oppressed  with  wonder,  pleasure, 
gratitude,  I  must  endeavour  to  forgive  mjselfl 
when  heaven  thus  graciously  proves  its  for- 
giveness, in  allyinj^  me  to  every  human  being 
my  heart  distinguishes. 

Grey,  Yes,  my  Cecilia,  3'ou  may  belief e 
him,  who  never  gave  you  a  bad  lesson,  ikat 
you  are  now  most  truly  entitled  to  esteem; 
since  it  requires  a  far  greater  exertion  to  stop 
your  course  down  the  bill  of  vice,  than  to 
toil  slowly  up  toward  virtue.  \KxeuiA 


CHARLES  MACKLIN. 

Tnis  ■nihor  wu  a  nitive  of  Irelmnd,  born,  aa  hoyo  been  informed,  in  the  coonly  of  Weil  Me«lh,  and  tkal  iW 
name  of  hia  family  trai  MXaQghlin;  trhich  seeming  someinrhat  unconlh  to  the  pronunciation  of  an  English  loagHC,  Ik. 
on  his  coming  upon  the  slage,  anglicised  it  to  that  by  \rhich  he  was  ever  aAerwarda  known.  He  is  snid  to  hare 
born  as  earlj  as  the  ist  of  May  i6go,  and,  absconding  from  his  mother,  tben^a  widow,  came  over  to  Sngiand  is  tk« 
year  1708.  Ho  was  presenll^r  seduced  into  a  marriage  with  a  publican's  widow"  in  the  Borough;  bat  the  circomstiatri 
coming  to  the  ears  of  his  friends,  the  widow  was  compelled  to  resign  him  (on  the  ground  of  non-age),  and  he 
sent  back  to  Ireland.  Here  forming  an  acfjuiintancc  with  some  under-graduates  of  Trinity  College^  Dublin,  he  tusk  «f 
the  employment  of  badgeman  in  that  college;  read  much  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  remained  in  that  lasud 
•ituarion  till  he  arrived  at  the  ago  of  ai.  He  then  again  oame  to  London,  associated  with  the  firequeatiers  of  Hoekirr 
in  the  Hole,  made  a  connexion  with  a  alrojling  companjr,  played  Harlequin;  and,  after  leading  an  extraordiMry  cearw 
of  life,  was  again  jrsstored  to  his  motbvr,  and  returned  to  his  former  station  of  badgeman  in  Trinity  CoUegc  A  tbiiJ 
time,  he  quiUed,  and  finally,  his  mother's  superintendence,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1716.  He  first  joined  a  ceafm; 
of  players  at  Bristol,  then  attached  himself  to  several  strolling  companies,  and  afterwards  made  his  enirA  at  the  tka^ 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  where  his  merit  was  first  shown  in  a  small  character  in  Ficlding*s  C^jffhou**  IMthdm, 
ivhich  in  the  hands  of  any  other  pcvformrr,  would  have  gone  unnoticed.  For  several  seasons  he  performed  cenk 
characlcrt;  and  on  the  lolh  of  May  1735,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  kill  Mr.  Hallam,  an  actor  in  the  same  iWsiR 
with  himatflf  (Drury-Lnncj  and  who  was  gr^nd  father  to  the  present  Mrs.  Mattocks.  The  dispnie  originated  abe^  i 
wig,  which  Hallam  had  on  in  Fabian's  lYict  for  Trici,  and  which  the  other  claimed  as  his  property ;  and,  in  a  wsnrts 
of  temper,  he  raised  his  cane,  and  gave  him  a  fstal  stroke  in  the  eye.  He  was  brought  to  trial  m  consequence;  M 
no  nralicious  intent  appearing  in  evidcnoe,  he  was  acquitted.  On  the  i4lh  of  February  1/41  he  established  bis  fame  n 
an  actor,  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  in  The  Jfercnani  of  yenice,  and  restored  Lo  the  stage  a  play  which  bad  k«a 
forty  years  supplanted  by  Lord  Lansdowne's  Jtw  of  Venice.  Macklin's  performance  of  this  character  so  forcibly  slrtfl 
a  gentleman  in  the  pit,  that  he  ai  it  were  involuntarily  exclaimed,  **That  is  the  Jew,  t/uU  Shaleptare  dteufT*  It  k» 
been  said  that  this  gentleman  was  Mr.  Pope;  and  that  he  meant  his  panegyric  on  Macklin  aa  a  satire  ag ainst 
LandBd<fwne.  Mr.  Macklin  was  in  bis  private  character  a  tender  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  steady  friend.  T«  hi' 
firmness  ani!  resolution  in  supporting  the  righu  of  his  theatrical  brethren.  It  was  owing  that  they  hare  been  reUerd 
from  a  species  of  oppression  to  which  thcjr  had  been  ignomiiiioualy  subjecled  for  many  years,  whenever  the  cspfic*  ar 
malice  of  their  enemies  chose  to  exert  itself.  We  allude  to  the  proaecntion  whieh  he  commenced  and  carried" 
against  a  set  of  insignificant  beings,  who,  calling  themselves  2%«  Town,  used  frequently  to  disbirb  the  catertaiBmeatt  >ri 
the  theatre,  to  the  terror  of-  the  actora,  as  well  as  to  the  annoyance  and  disgrace  of  the  public.  His  merit  as  a  ro«- 
dian  in  various  characters  is  too  well  known  to  need  our  taking  up  much  time  in  expatiating  on  it,  pariicniarlv  ia-S^ 
Gilbert  Wrangle  in  The  Refuaal,  Don  Manuel  in  Sht  fVould  and  She  FTould  not,  Sir  Archy  M'iJarcaiim  in  kif 
farce  of  Love  d^la^Mode,  and  Sir  Pertinax  Mao  Sycophant,  in  The  Man  of  the  AForld.  He  was  alao  t-slecaKd  v«r« 
capital  iu  the  character  of  Shakspearr'n  Isgo;  but  the  part  in  which  he  was  long  oJiowed  to  shine  wiihotit  a  r««- 
petitor  was  that  of  Shyloek. 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Acted  with  great  success  at  Covent  Garden  1781.    This  play,  which  in  respect  to  originality,  force  of  miad,  m' 
well«adsplrd  satire,  may  dispute  the  palm  with  any  dramatic  pieee  that  has  appeared  within  the  compass  of  baif> 
eenturv,  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  in  Ireland,  about  seventeen  vears  before,  under  the  title  cf  7l«  ^ 
lYue^orn  Scotehmai^  in  three  arts.    In  London,  however,  an  ofGcial  leave  for  its  exhibition  was  repeatcdlj  iaki\ 
and  our  audiences  are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  thev  have  since  derived  from  it,  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Capell,  tkc  Ut 
anb-lieenser  of  the  Theatres  Hoyal.    The  plot  of  the  play  is  brieUy  this:  a  crafty  suVlle  Scotchman,  thrown  ■pe**' 
world  without  friends,  and  little  or  no  education,  directs  the  whole  of  his  observation  and  aaaidnily  (in  both  el  ^UA 
he  is  indefatigable)  to  the  pursuit  of  fortune  and  ambition.    By  his  unwearied  efforts,  and  meanness,  be  succcedi;  ^ 
warned  by  the  defects  of  his  own  education,  he  determines  to  give  his  eldest  son  the  best  tliat  could  be  eUaincd,  m^  , 
for  this  purpose  puts  him^  into  the  hands  of  a  clergyman  of  learning,  integrity,  and  honour,  who,  by  loaeluBg  him  \ 
precepts,  and  showing  liim  the  force  of  good  example  makes  him  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  father  iatandsd:  vie- 
not  a  man  educated  the  better  to  make  his  court  to  the  great,  and  extend  the  views  of  false  ambition  —  bat  la  Bik* 
himself  respected,  independent,  and  happy.   Thus  he  defeats  the  views  of  his  father,  who  wants  to  aurry  k«" 
lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  but  to  whom  he  oannot  direct  his  aflceUons,  and  merries  the  daughter  of  a  p<)or  oSccr,  V» 
bettenihan  a  dependant  on  his  mother,  but  who  has  virtues  and  accomplishments  to  adoni  any  aitaatioB.    la  dM(t,tk 
latter  feels  the  }ust  consequences  of  an  overvaulting  ambition ;  while  the  son,  seeking  his  own  happiness  indepradMt 
fortune  or  honours,  in  the  Concluding  lineB.  thus  avows  and  rejoices  in  the  principles  that  ho  ia  governed  bv  : 
"My  scheme;  though  moek'd  by  knave,  coqnet,  and  fool,    |    "In  all  pur8aiU--bBt  chielLy^'n  a  wiffc 
•  To  thinking  minds  will  prove  tins  golden  rule:  |  ««^ot  wealth,  >»0f^f^^AlB^%^O^^r€'  " 
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«*Tli«  Toico  of  party,"  s«js  Mr,  Couke,  *«bcgan  to  slir  ilaelf  th»  firif  nlglU'a  performaace.  Some  young  Seotclliiieia  thoaght 
U  •  libel  OD  their  countrymeo^  and  rccialed  it;  but  the  majority  of  the  audience  carried  it  through  with  applause,  and 
the  next  night  it  had  no  opponent!;  the  more  temperate  of  thai  nalinu  argued  very  juitly,  that  the  character  of  Sir 
Pertinux  ahould  not  hurt  the  feeling*  of  any  good  Scotchman;  on  the  contrarv,  that,  if  it  was  a  true  piutqre,  thej 
should  laafh  at  it,  and  thus  encourage  a  repraenlation  which  only  exposed  tbo  artful  and  designing  of  their  country- 
men. 8ome  critics,  howeyer,  start  one  obiection  against  this  ^omedy  (and  it  is  the  only  one  we  have  ever  heard  ob- 
lected  against  it);  which  is,  that  of  the  author  making  his  bero  a  Scotchman,  or  any  particular  country,  so  as  to  im- 
pute national  reflections;  but  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  being  too  f«sli:iious ;  the  prtbLipal  ttlwracter  must  belong  to  some 
country;  and  whatever  country  that  is,  it  may  be  equally  said  to  receive  a  national  insult.  But  the  universal  rule  al> 
lowed  to  all  satirists  and  dramatic  writers,  only  restrains  them  from  not  drawing  their  chcraelera  from  too  limited  a 
soorce,  so  as  to  avoid  personality  and  obscurity;  and  to  sav,  that  any  one  nation  does  not  produce  ridiculous  or  vicious 
characters  in  abundance,  is  a  degree  of  pairiotiim  founded  more  in  folly  than  in  fnct-  Beside  all  this,  a  character  ia 
gmierally  heightened  by  a  peculiarity  of  dialect.  An  Irishman  would  lose  half  his  humour  in  committing  his  blunders 
without  his  bropte,  as  a  Scotchman  would  his  cunning  without  his  but.  The  dramatist,  then,  is  at  liberty  to  seek  his 
characters  (subject  to  the  liraiialions  wo  bavc  laid  down)  wherever  he  van  find  them;  and  if  he  can  proeure  alronger 
colours  in  the  provinces,  he  has  a  right  to  transfer  them  lo  his  canvas  for  general  representation,  flesido  the  merit 
of  this  pteoe  in  plot,  charactirr,  sentiment,  and  diction,  it  is  critically  constructed  in  respect  lo  the  three  unities  of  timt, 
piae4  and  aeticn.  In  the  respect  of  time,  the  whole  continuance  of  the  play  does  not  take  up  above  eight-and-forty 
hours;  in  respect  to  place,  the  scene  is  never  removed  from  the  dwelling-house  of  Sir  Pertinax;  and  as  to  the  unity 
«clton,  the  whole  of  the  comedy  exhibits  a  chain  of  connected  facts,  of  which  each  scene  makes  a  link«  and  each 
link  accordingly  produces  some  incident  relative  to  the  catastrophf .  If  many  of  our  modern  dramatic  writers  (as  they 
me  so  pleMed  to  call  themselves)  would  consult  this  comedy  as  a  moflel,  lliey  would  be  ashamed  of  dragging  so  many 
heterogeneous  characters  together  su  irrelevant  tn  the  general  business  of  the  scene,  and  which  give  the  stage  more  the 
■ppcaranee  of  a  earicatart^hop,  ih^n  a  faithful  rejiresenUtion  of  life  and  manners."  Msrklin  told  a  friend,  that  he 
wrote  the  whole  (or  at  least  the  greater  part)  of  this  play  at  an  inn  in  Tennyhinch,  in  the  eonnty  of  Wicklow.  This 
tuB  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  and  converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  Another  anecdote,  reapeeting 
this  play,  we  shall  give  on  good  authority.  The  MS.  of  7'A«  True-lorn  Scotchman  had  Iain  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office  near  ten  years,  and  Macklin  despaired  of  getting  it  returned  lo  him;  when  one  day,  dining  with  Sir  Fletciier 
Norton  and  Mr.  Dunning,  he  begged  their  opinions,  what, a  man  ahould  do  to  reotver  property,  when  he  knew  by 
whose  hands  it  was  withheld  from  him.  Ther  advised  an  action  of  trover.  "Well,"  said  Msckiin,  "the  case  ia  my 
own:  will  > on  two  undertake  my  cause."  They  agreed,  and  Macklin  explsincd  his  parliculsr  wrung.  The  lawyrr'ft 
smiled  at  the  whim  of  the  yoet;  by  personal  applicali»ii  ihcy  got  the  Md.  vcilorcd,  but  with  a  icfiisal  lo  license  it 
UBdor  itJ  Ihon  title,  as  a  national  reileclion.    Macklin,  in  couarqnonce,  named  it  7%«  Man  of  the  fF'orUL 
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Scene.— *5»V/-  Pertinax  MavsjvoplianCs  House,  ten  Miles  from  London. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  I. — A  Library, 
Enter  Betty  and  Footman, 
Bel.  The  postman  is  at  the  gate,  Sam^  pray 
step  and  take  in  the  letters. 

Sam,  John  the  gardener  is  gone  for  them, 
Mrs.  Betl;r. 

Het^  Bid  John  bring  them  to  me,  Sam ;  tell 
him,  Fm  here  in  the  library. 

Sam,  I  will  send  him  to  your  ladyship  in 
a  cracky  madam.  \ExitSam, 

Enter  Nanny. 

Aon.  Miss  Constantia  desires  to  speak  lo 
you,  mist^s  Betty. 

3et,  How  is  she  now,  Nanny?  Any  better? 

Aa/7.  Something — but  very  low  spirited  still. 
I  -verily  believe  it  is  as  you  say. 

Bet,  Nay,  1  would  take  my  oath  of  it,  I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  that  point,  Nanny.  Ay, 
she  is  certainly  breeding,  depend  upon  it. 

jNan,  Why,  so  the  housekeeper  thinks  too. 

Bet,  Oh,  if  she  is  not,  there  is  no  bread  in 
itine  loaves;  nay,  I  know  the  father,  the  man 
that  ruined  her. 

Tfan,  The  deuce  you  do! 

BeL  As  sure  as  you  are  alive,  Nanny,  or  I 
am  greatly  deceived — And  yet  I  can*t  be  de- 
ceived neither. —Was  not  that  the  cook  that 
came  galloping  so  hard  over  the  common  just 
now? 

Nan,  The  same;  how  very  hard  he  gallop- 
ed; be  has  been  Hut  three  quarten  of  an  hour, 
he  say*s^  coming  from  Hyde-park -comer! 


Bet,  And  what  time  will  the  family  be  down  ? 

Nan,  He  has  orders  lo  have  dinner  ready 
by  five.  There  are  to  be  lawyers,  and  a  ^al 
deal  of  company  here — He  fancies  there  is  to 
be  a  private  wedding  tonight  between  our 
young  master,  Charles,  and  lord  Lumbercourt^s 
daughter,  the  Scotch  lady;  who,  he  says,  is 
just  come  from  Bath,  on  purpose  to  be  mar- 
ried to  him. 

BeL  Ay,  ladv  Rodolpha!  nay,  like  enough, 
for  1  know  it  has  been  talked  of  a  good  while 
— Well,  go  tell  miss  Constantia  that  I  will  be 
with  her  immediately. 

Nan,  1  shall,  Mrs.  Betty.  \ExitNannj, 

Bet,  So!  i  find  they  all  begin  to  suspect 
her  condition:  that*s  pure;  it  will  soon  reach 
my  lady*s  ears,  I  warrant 

Enter  John,  i»ith  Letters. 
Well,  John,  ever  a  letter  for  me? 

John.  No,  Mrs.  Betty;  but  here's  one  for 
miss.  Constantia. 

Bet,  Give  it  me — hum — My  lady*s  hand. 

John,  And  here  is  one,  which  the  postman 
says  is  for  my  young  master — But  it  is  a 
strange  direction.  \1ieads\  To  Charles  Eger- 
ton, 

BeL  Oh,  yes,  yes !  that  is  for  master  Char-  - 
les,  John ;  for  he  has  dropped  his  father's  name 
of  Macsycophant,  and  has  taken  up  that  of' 
Egerton.   The  parliament  has  ordered  it. 

John,  The  pariiaraent !— Pr'ythee  why  so, 
Mrs.  Betty  ? 

^L  VVhy  you  roust  know,  John,  that  my 
ladf;  his  mother, ^i^^jg^ij^iti^4^father; 
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she  stole  a  match  with  our  oM  master.  Sir 
Stanley.  Egerton,  that  you  just  mentioned, 
dying  an  old  bachelor,  and  mortally  hating 
our  old  master,  and  the /whole  gang  of  the 
Macsycophants — he  left  his  whole,  estate  to 
master  Charles,  who  was  his  godson ;  hut  on 
condition  though,  that  he  should  drop  his  fa- 
therms  name  of  macsycophaht,  and  take  up 
that  of  Egerton ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  John, 
why  the  parliament  has  made  him  change  his 
name. 

John,  I  am  glad  that  master  Charles  has 
got  the  estate,  however;  for  he  is  a  sweet 
tempered  gentleman. 

Bet,  As  ever  lived — But  come,  John,  as  I 
know  you  love  miss  Constantia,  and  are  fond 
of  being  where  she  is,  I  will  make  you  happy 
— You  shall  carry  her  letter  to  her. 

Jofm,  Shall  J,  Mrs.  Betty?  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.    VN^here  is  she? 

BeL  In  the  housekeeper's  roorn,  settling  the 
dessert. — Give  me  Mr.  E^erton's  letter,  and  1 
will  le^ve  it  on  the  tabic  m  his  dressing-room. 
— 1  see  it  is  from  his  brother  Sandy. — So,  now 

5o  and  deliver  your  letter  to  your  sweetheart, 
ohn. 

John,  That  I  will ;  and  I  am  much  beholden 
to  YOU  for  the  favour  of  letting  me  carry  it 
to  her;  for  though  she  should  never  have  me, 
yet  I  shall  always  love  her,  and  wish  to  be 
near  her,  she  is  so  sweet  a  creature — Your 
servant,  Mrs.  Betty.  \Exit, 

Bet,  Your  servant,  John,  ha!  ha!  ha  [poor 
fellow t  He  perfectly  dotes  on  her;  and  daily 
follows  her  about,  with  nosegays  and  fruit — 
and  the  first  of  every  thing  in  the  season — 
Ay,  and  my  young  master,  Charles,  too,  is 
in  as  bad  a  way  as  the  gardener — in  shprt 
every  body  loves  her,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  hate  her — for  my  part  I  wonder  what 
the  deuce  tlie  men  see  ui  her — A  creature  that 
was  taken  in  for  chanty ! — I  am  sure  she  is 
not  so  handsome.  I  wish  she  was  out  of  the 
family  once;  if  she  was,  I  might  then  stand  a 
chance  of  being  my  lady's  favourite  myself. 
Ay,  and  perhaps  of  getting  one  of  my  young 
masters  for  a  sweetheart,  or  at  least  the  chap- 
lain— but  as  to  him,  there  would  be  no  such 
great  catch  if  I  should  get  him.  1  will  try  for 
him,  however:  and  my  first  step  shall  be  to 
let  the  doctor  know  all  I  have  discovered 
about  Constantia's  intrigues  with  her  spark  at 
liadley — Yes,  that  will  do ;  for  the  doctor  loves 
to  talk  with  me,  and  always  smiles  and  jokes 
with  me,  and  he  loves  to  hear  me  talk — And 
I  verily  believe,  he!  he!  he!  that  he  has  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  me,  and  this  story  i 
know  will  make  him  have  a  good  opinion  of 
my  honesty — And  that,  i  am  sure,  will  be  one 
step  towards — Oh  !  bless  me — here  he  comes 
— and  my  young  master  with  him — 111  watch 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him,  as  soon  as 
he  is  alone,  for  I  will  blow  her  up,  I  am  re- 
solved, as  great  a  favourite,  and  as  cunning 
as  she  is.  \Exit 

Enter  Egerton  and  Sidney, 
Eg^r.  I  have  done,  sir. — You  have  refused. 

1  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  the  subject 

— I  am  satisfied. 

Sid,  Come,  come,  correct  this  warmth,  Jl  is 

the  only  weak  ingredient  in  your  nature,%nd 


[Act  I. 

you  ought  to  watch  it  carefully.  From  your 
earliest  youth  your  father  has  honotirei(  me 
with  the  care  of  your  education,  and  the  ge- 
neral conduct  oi  your  mind;  and  however 
singular  and  morose  his  befaavour  may  be 
towards  others,  to  me  he  has  ever  been  re- 
spectful and  liberal.  I  am  now  under  his  roof 
too — and  because  1  will  not  abet  an  unwar- 
rantable passion,  in  direct  opposition  to  your 
father's  hopes  and  happiness,  you  blame — ^yoa 
angrily  break  from  me,  and  call  me  unkind. 

Kger,  Dear  Sidney — for  my  warmth  I  stand 
condemned,  but  for  my  marriage  with  Cod- 
stantia,  1  think  I  can  justify  it  upon  every 
principle  of  filial  duty,  honour,  and  worldfy 
prudence.  , 

Sid.  Only  make  that  appear,  CharlcSy  and 
you  know  you  may  command  me. 

K^er.  1  am  sensible  how  unseemly  it  ap- 
pears in  a  son,  to  descant  on  the  UDamiable 

{)as5ions  of  a  parent;  but  as  we  are  alone,  aad 
riends,  I  cannot  help  observing,  in  my  own 
defence,  thai  when  a  father  wnl  not  sUu)w  the 
use  of  reason  to  any  of  his  family; — when 
his  pursuit  of  greatness  makes  hint  a  slave 
abroad  only  to  be  a  tyrant  at  home — and 
when,  merely  to  gratify  his  own  amlntion,  be 
would  marry  his  son  into  a  family  he  detests 
—  sure,  Sidney,  a  son  thus  circumstanced 
(from  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the 
feelings  of  a  loving  heart^  has  a  right — not 
only  to  protest  ag&inst  tne  blindness  of  the 
parent,  but  to  pursue  those  measures  that 
virtue  and  happiness  point  out 

Sid,  The  violent  temper  of  sir  Perlinax,  1 
own,  cannot  on  many  occasions  be  defended; 
but  still  your  intended  alliance  with  lordLum- 
bercoiirt — 

Eger,  Oh!  contemptible!  a  trifling,  qnaiot, 
debauched,  voluptuous,  servile  fool;  the  mere 
lackey  of  party  and  corruption;  who  for  a 
mean,  slavish,  factious  prostitution  of  near 
thirty  years,  and  the  ruin  of  a  noble  fortune, 
has  had  the  despicable  satisfaction ,  and  tbc 
infamous  honour,  of  being  kicked  up  and 
kicked  down — kicked  in  and  kicked  out — just 
as  the  insolence,  compassion,  or  the  convcni- 
ency  of  leaders  predominated ;  and  now— be- 
ing forsaken  by  all  pai*ties, — his  whole  poli- 
tical consequence  amounts  to  the  power  of 
franking  a  letter,  and  the  right  honourable 
privilege  of  not  paying  a  tradesman's  bill. 

Sid,  Well,  but  dear  Charles,  you  are  not 
to  wed  my  lord,  but  his  daughter. 

Eger,  Who  is  as  disagreeable  for  a  com- 
panion, as  her  father  is  for  a  friend  or  an  allf. 

Sid^  [Laughing']  What,  her  Scotch  aeoen^ 
I  suppose,  ofTends  you? 

Eger.  No; — upon  my  honour  —  not  in  the 
least.  I  think  it  entertaining  in  her — but  were 
it  otherwise — in  decency — and  indeed  '  in  aa- 
tional  affection  (being  a  Scotchman  mysclQ  ^ 
can  have  no  obj^tion  to  her  on  that  accooat 
— besides  she  is  my  near  relation. 

Sid.  So  I  understand.  But  pray,  Charks, 
how  came  lady  Rodolpha,  who  I  6Dd  wtf 
born  in  England,  to  be  bred  in  Scotland. 

E^er,  From  the  dotage  of  an  old,  fonuly 
obstinate,  stiiT,  rich,  Scotch  grandmother;  wks 
upon  a  promise  of  leaving  this  grandchild  al 
her  fortune,  would  have  the  girl  sent  to  kir 
lo  Scotland,  when  she  was  but  a  year  oU; 
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and  tbere  baa  she  been  bred  up  eTcr  since, 
witb  tbis  old  lady,  in  all  tbc  yanity,  splendour, 
and  unlimited  indulgence,  tbat  fondness  and 
admiration  could  bestow  on  a  spoiled  cbild, 
a  fancied  beauty,  and  a  pretended  wit.  And  is 
tbis  a  woman  bt  to  make  my  bappiness?  tbis 
the  partner  Sidney  would  recommend  me  for 
life?  to  you,  wbo  best  know  me,  I  appeal. 

Sfd^  VVby,  Cbarles,  it  is  a  delicate  point, 
unfit  for  me  to  determine — besides,  your  fatber 
has  set  bis  beart  upon  tbe  matcb — 

Eger,  All  tbat  I  know-^But  still  I  ask  and 
insist  upon  your  candid  judgment — Is  sbe  tbe 
ktnd  of  woman  tbat  you  tbink  could  possibly 
contribute  to  my  bappiness?  I  beg  you  will 
give  me  an  eipticit  answer. 

Sid,  Tbe  subject  is  disagreeable — but  since 
I  must  speak,  1  do  not  tbink  sbe  is.  s 

Eger.  I  knoW  you  do  not;  and  I  am  sure 
you  never  will  advise  tbe  matb.- 

Sid,  1  never  did — I  never  will. 

JEger,  You  make  me  bappy— wbicb  I  assure 
you  I  never  could  be,  witn  your  judgment 
against  me  in  tbis  point 

Sid,  But  pray,  Cbarles,  suppose  I  bad  been 
so  indiscreet  as  to  have  agreed  to  marry  you 
to  Constantia,  would  sbe  have  consented,  tbink 
you? 

jEger,  Tbat  I  cannot  say  positively;  but  I 
suppose  so. 

Sid,  Did  you  never  speak  to  her  then  upon 
that  subject? 

Eger.  In  general  terms  only :  never  directly 
requested  ber  consent  in  form.  But  I  will  tbis 
▼ery  moment — for  I  have  no  asylum  from  my 
father*s  arbitrary  design^  but  my  Constantia  s 
arms. — Pray  do  not  stir  from  bence.  I  will 
return  instantly.  I  know  sbe  will  submit  to 
your  advice,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  persuade 
ner  ^o  my  wish;  as  my  life,  roy  peace,  my 
earthly  bappiness,  depend  on  my  Constantia. 

\ExiL 

Sid,  Poor  Cbarles!  be  little  dreams  tbat  I 
love  Constantia  too;  but  to  what  degree  I 
knew  not  myself,  till  be  importuned  me  to 
join  their  bands  — Yes,  I  love,  but  must  not  be 
a  rival;  for  be  is  dear  to  me  as  fraternal 
fondness — My  benefactor,  my  friend! 

Enter  Betty,  running  up  to  Him, 

JSeL  I  beg  your  worship's  panlon  for  my 
intrusion;  I  hope  I  do  not  disturb  your  re- 
verence. 

Sid,  Not  in  the  least,  Mrs.  Betty. 

liet,  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  sir;— but  I — I — 
I  wanted  to  break  my  mind  to  your  honour 
about  a — a — a  scruple — that — that  lies  upon 
ray  conscience — and  indeed  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  trouble  you  —  but  that  I  know 
you  are  j^y  young  master's  friend;  and  my 
old  master's  friend,  and  my  lady's  friend,  and 
indeed  a  friend  to  tbe  whole  family  —  for  to 
^ve  you  your  due,  sir*  you  are  a^  good  a 
preacher  as  ever  went  into  a  pulpit. 

Sid.  Ha!  ha!  ha!    '  "  ' 


Betty  ? 


do  you  tbink  so,  Mrs. 


JBeL  Ay,  in  truth  do  I — and  as  good  a  gen- 
tleman too  at  ever  came  into  a  family,  and 
one  tbat  never  gives  a  servant  a  bard  word; 
nor  that  does  any  one  an  ill  turn — neither 
behind  one's  back,  nor  before  one's  face. 
Sid,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Why  you  are  a  mighty 


well-spoken  woman,  Mrs.  Betty:  and  I  am 
mightily  beholden  to  you  for  your  good  cha- 
racter of  me. 

J^et.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  no  more  than  you 
deserve,  and  what  all  the  servants  say  of  you. 

Sid,  I  am  much  obliged  to  them,  Mrs.  Betty. 
But  pray  what  are  yoar  commands  with  me? 

Bet,  Why  I  will  tell  your  reverence— to  be 
sure  I  am  but  a  servant,  as  a  body  may  say; 
and  every  tub  should  stand^upon  its  own  bot- 
tom— but — 

[She  takes  hold  of  hirn  familiarly,  look- 
ing first  about  very  cautiously,  and 
speaks  in  a  low  familiar  Tone  of 
great  Secrecy* 
My  young  master  is  now  in  tbe  china-room; 
— in  close  conference  with  miss  Constantia. 
I  know  what  they  are  about^ — but  tbat  is  no 
business  of  mine — and  therefore  I  made  bold 
to  listen  a  little,  because  you  know,  sir,  one 
would  be  sure — before  one  took  away  any 
body's  reputation, 

Sid,  Very  true,  Mrs.  Bctty-*-vcry  true,  in- 
deed. 

Bet.  Ob!  heavens  forbid  that  I  should  take 
away  any  young  woman's  good  name,  unless 
I  bad  a  reason  for  it— but,  sir — if  I  am  in  tbis 
place  alive — as  I  listened  with  my  ear  dose 
to  the  door,  I  heard  my  young  master  ask 
miss  Constantia  the  plain  marriage  question — 
Upon  which  I  started — I  trembled — nay,  my  very 
conscience  stirred  within  me  so  -  that  I  could 
not  help  peeping  through  tbe  keyhole. 

Sid,  Hal  ba!  ba!  and  so  your  conscience 
made  you  peep  through  tbe  keyhole,  Mrs. 
Betty ! 

Bet,  It  did  indeed,  your  reverence.  And 
there  I  saw  my  youn^  master  upon  his  knees 
— I^rd  bless  us!  kissing  her  band,  as  if  be 
would  eat  it!  and  protesting  and  assuring  her 
he  knew  that  your  worship  would  consent  to 
the  match.  And  then  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks  as  fast — 

SifJL,  Ay! 

BeL  They  did  indeed,  sir; — I  would  not 
tell  your  reverence  a  lie  for  the  world. 

Sid,  I  believe  it,  Mrs.  Belly.  And  what  did 
Constantia  say  to  all  this? 

Bet,  Oh !  oh !  she  is  sly  enough— Sbe  looks, 
as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  ber  i^outh —  . 
but  all  is  not  gold  that  glisters — smooth  water, 
you  know,  runs  deepest.  I  am  sorr}",  very- 
sorry  indeed — ^my  young  master  makes  himself 
such  a  fool — but— u^^ha!— take  my  word 
for  it,  he  is  not  tile  m^ — for  though  she  looks 
as  modest  as  a  maid  at  a  christening — yet — a 
— when  sweet-hearts  meet — in  the  dusk  of  tbe 
evening — and  stay  together  a  whole  hour — in 
tbe  dark  grove— and — a — aha!  embrace  — and 
kiss — and — weep  at  parting — why  then — then 
you  know — ah  !  it  is  easy  to  guess  all  the  rest. 

Sid,  Why,  did  Constantia  meet  any  body 
in  this  manner? 

BeL  Oh !  heavens!  I  beg  your  worship  wilt 
not  misapprehend  me!  for  1  assure  you, 'I  da 
not  believe  they  did  any  barm — that  is — not 
in  the  grove — at  least  not  when  I  was  there 
— and  sbe  may  be  boneslly  married,  for  aughl 
I  know — She  may  be  very  honest,  for  aught 
I  know — heaven  forbid  I  should  say  any  barni 
of  her — I  only  say — tbat  ib^y  did  .meet  ii^ 
the  dark  walk — aii^iz^ei^(apO€)€M^ontb4 
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Iicnce— ay,  remember,  sir  —  1  said  that — a 
—  certain  person  in  this  family — nine  months 
hence —may  ask  me  to  stand  godmother — only 
remember — for  I  think  I  know  whaOs  what — 
when  I  see  it,  as  well  as  another. 

Sid,  No  doubt  you  do,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Bet,  I  do  indeed,  sit*;  and  so  your  servant, 
sir ;  [  Going,  returns^  but  1  hope  your  wor- 
ship win  not  mention  my  name  in  this  busi- 
ness;— or  that  you  had  any  item  from  me 
about  it. 

Sid.  I  shall  not,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Bet  For  indeed,  sir,  I  am  no  busybody, 
nor  do  I  love  fending^)  or  proving — and  1 
assure  you,  sir,  I  hate  all  tiltling  and  tattling 
— and  gossiping,  and  backbiting — and  taking 
away  a  person*s  character. 

Sid,  1  observe  you  do,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Bef.  I  do,  indeed,  sir; — I  am  the  furthest 
from  il  of  any  person  in  the  world. 

Sid,  I  dare  say  you  are. 

Bei,  I  am,  indeed,  sir;  and  so,  sir,  your 
bumble  servant. 

Sid,  Your  servant,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Bet,  So !  I  see  he  believes  every  word  I 
say,  thaOs  charming — I  will  do  her  business 
for  her  I  am  resolved.  [Aside.  Exit. 

Sid,  What  can  this  ridiculous  creature 
mean — by  her  dark  walk?— I  see  envy  is  as 
malignant  in  a  paltry  waiting  wench,  as  in 
the  vainest,  or  the  most  ambitious  lady  of  the 
court  It  is  always  an  infallible  mark  of  the 
basest  nature;. and  merit  in  the  lowest,  as  in 
the  highest  station,  must  feel  the  shafts  of  en- 
vy*s  constant  agents — ^fabehood  and  slander. 

Enter  Sam. 

Sam.  Sir,  Mr.  Egerton  and  miss  Constantia 
desire  to  speak  with  you  in  the  china-room. 

Sid.  Very  well,  Sam.  [Exit  Saml  I  will 
not  see  them — what*s  to  be  done  ? — inform  his 
father  of  his  intended  marriage! — ^no; — that 
must  not  be — for  the  overbearing  temper,  and 
ambitious  policy  of  sir  Pertinax,  woula  eiceed 
all  bounds  of  moderation.  But  this  youn^  man 
must  not  marry  Const^tntia — I  know  it  will 
offend  him — no  matter.  It  is  our  duty  to  offend 
when  t^e  offence  saves  the  man  we  love  from 
a  precipitate  action.  —  Yes,  I  must  discharge 
the  duty  of  mv  function  and  a  friend,  though 
J  am  sure  to  lose  the  man  whom  I  intend  to 
serve.  [Exit, 

Scene  I.— A  Lidrarj. 
Enter  Egerton  and  Constantia. 

Con.  Mr  Sidney  is  not  here,  sir. 

Effer,  1  assure  you  I  left  him  here,  and  I 
begged  that  he  would  stay  till  I  returned. 

Con,  Ilis  prudence,  you  see,  sir,  has  made 
him  retire;  therefore  we  had  better  defer  the 
subject  till  he  is  present — In  the  mean  time, 
sir,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  mention,  an 
affair  that  has  greatly  alarmed  and  perplexed 
me,    I  suppose  yo^  guess  what  it  is? 

Eger.  1  do  not,  upon  my  word ! 

Con,  That's  a  little  strange — You  know,  sir, 
that  you  and  Mr.  Sidney  did  me  the  hoDour 


^   I)  Dt-rtwding. 


[  Act  W. 

of  breakfasting  with  me  this  morning  in  nv  { 
little  study. 

Eger,  VVe  had  that  happiness,  madam. 

Con,  Just  after  you  left  me,  upon  my  open- 
ing my  book  of  accounts,  which  lay  in  the 
drawer  of  the  reading  desk,  to  mv  great  sur- 
prise— I  there  found  this  case  of  jewels,  con- 
taining a  most  elegant  pair  of  ear-rings,  a 
necklace  of  great  value,  and  two  bank-bOlsin 
this  pocket-hook ;  the  mystery  of  which,  sir,  I 
presume  you  can  explain. 

Eger,  I  can. 

Con.  They  were  of  your  Gonveyiiig,  ikcii? 
Eger.  They  were,  madam. 
Con.  I  assure  you  they  startled  and  alarmd 
me. 

Eger.  I  hppe  it  was  a  kind  alarm,  sucb  at 
blushing  virtue  feels,  when  with  her  hand  sbf 
gives  her  heart — and  last  con»ent. 

Con.  It  was  not,  indeed,  sir. 

Eger,  Do  not  say  so,  Constantia — rome,  U 
kind  at  once;  my  peace  and  worldly  Uiss 
depend  upon  this  moment. 

Con,  \Vhat  would  you  have  me  do? 

Eger,  What  love  and  virtue  dictate. 

Con,  Oh !  sir  -  experience  but  loo  scvfrrlj 
proves  that  such  unequal  matches  as  ours  ne- 
ver produced  aught  but  contempt  and  aoerr 
in  parents,  censure  from  the  world— and  a 
long  train  of  sorrow  and  repentance  in  tkr 
wretched  parties,  which  is  but  too,  often  en- 
tailed upon  their  hapless  issut.  ' 

Effer.  But  that,  Cfonstantia,  cannot  be  our 
condition ;  for  my  fortune  is  independent  and 
ample,  .equal  to  luxury  and  splendid  foUv;  I 
have  the  right  to  choose  the  partner  of  mj 
heart. 

Con.  But  I  have  not,  sir — am  a  depeodanl 
on  my  lady  -  a  poor,  forsaken,  helpless  orpkta^ 
Your  benevolent  mother  found  me,  took  inr' 
to  her  bosom,  and  there  supplied  my  partlllai 
loss  with  every  tender  care,  indulgent  daliiaocr, 
and  with  all  the  sweet  persuasion  that  mater- 
nal fondness,  religious  precept,  polished  man- 
ners, and  hourly  example  could  administer. 
She  fostered  me;  {^fVeeps\  and  shall  I  oev 
turn  viper,  and  with  black  ingratitude  stinc 
the  tender  heaii  riiat  thus  has  cherished  mr 
SSall  I  seduce  her  house^s  heir,  and  kill  her 
peace?  No — though  I  loved  to  the  road  o- 
treme  of  female  fondness ;  though  every  woridiT 
bliss  that  woman*s  vanity,  or  man^s  amkitioii 
could  desire,  followed  the  indulgence  of  m 
love,  and  all  the  contempt  and  misery  of  tUs 
life  the  denial  of  that  indulgence,  IwouUdis^ 
charge  my  duly  to  my  benefactress,  my  earlk'; 
guardian,  my  more  than  parenL 

Eger,  My  dear  Constantia !  Your  prodeocr, 
your  gratitude,  and  the  cruel  virtue  of  jov 
self-denial,  do  but  increase  my  love,  my  ad- 
miration, and  my  misery. 

Con.  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  will  give  me  leair 
to  retun^  these  hills  and  jewels. 

^  Eger,  Pray  do  not  mention  them ;  sure  lij 
kindness  ancf  esteem  may  be  indulged  so  iv* 
without  suspicion  or  reproach — I  beg  yoa  ^ 
accept  of  them ;  nay,  I  insist — 

Con.  I  have  done,  sir — my  sAtion  here  ' 
to  obey — I  know  they,  are  the  gifU  of  a  nf- 
tuotis  mind,  and  mine' shall  convert  tkeoi  ^ 
the  tcndeiest  and  mostnRT^i 

Eger.  llarlPfeitfechfea] 


Scene  I.] 
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fatlier!  dear  girl,  compose  yourself 1  will 
consult  Sidney  and  my  lady;  by  their  Judf- 
ment  we  will  be  directed  ;^wul  that  satisfy 
you  ? 

Con.  l  ean  ha^e  no  will  but  my  lady's; 
with  your  leave,  I  will  retire— I  would  not 
see  ber  in  this  confusion. 

S^er.  Dear  girl,  adieu !  [Exit  Conshmtia. 

Enter  Sam.. 
Sam.  Sir  Pertinaz  and  my  lady  are  .  come, 
sir;  and  my  lady  desires  to  speak  with  you 
in  her  own  room — Oh !  she  is  here,  sir. 

[Exit  Sam. 

Enter  Lady  Macs ycoph ant. 

LadrM.  Dear  child,  I  ^  glad  to  see  you: 
why  did  you  not  come  to  town  yesterday,  to 
attend  the  levee— your  father  is  incensed  to 
the  uttermost  at  your  not  being  there. 

Eger.  Madam,  it  is  with  extreme  regret  I 
tell  you,  that  I  can  no  longer  be  a  slare  to 
his  temper,  his  politics,  and  his  scheme  of 
marrying  me  to  this  woman.  Therefore  you 
had  better  consent  at  once  to  my  going  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  my  taking  Constantia 
with  me;  for,  withoiit  her,  I  never  can  be 

^^adr  Af.  As  you  regard  my  peace,  or  your 
own  character,  1  beg  you  will  not  be  guilty 
of  so  rash  ah  .step — you  promised  me,  you 
would  never,  myry  her  without  ray  consent. 
I  will  open  it  to  your  father:  pray,  dear  Char- 
ieSy  be  ruled — let  mc  prevail. 

Eger.  Madam,  I -cannot  marry  this  lady! 

iZidy  M.  Well,  well;  but  do  not  determine. 
First  patiently  hear  what  you«  father  and  lord 
Lutnbercourt  have  to  propose,  and  let  me  try 
jlp  manage  this  business  for  you  with  your 
latber^pray  do,  Charles. 

Sger.  Madam,  1  submit. 

£Ajdj  M.  And  while  he  is  in  this  ill  hu- 
mour 1  beg  you  will  not  oppose  him,  let 
hinn  say  what  he  will;  when  his  passion  is  a 
Httle  cool,  I  will  try  to  bring  him  to  reason 
— but  pray  do  not  thwart  him. 

Sir  P.  [Without^  Hand  your  gab,^)  ye 
scoundrel,  and  do  as  you  are  bid.  Zounds! 
ye  arc  so  full  of  your  gab.    Take  the  chesnut 

f elding,  return  to  town,  and  inquire  what  is 
ecome  of  my  lord. 
Zuidjr  M.  On!  here  he  comes,  Til  get  out 
of  the  way.  [Exit. 
Sir  P.  Yf^lthoutX  Here  you,  Tomlins. 
Tom.  I  mOwufl  Sir ! 
Sir  P.  \Jflthout\  Where  is  my  son,  Egerton. 
Tom.  \Fnthoui\  In  the  library,  sirPertinax. 
Sir  P.  [Ff^iihout]  Vary  weel,  the  instant 
the  lawyers  come,  let  me  ken  it. 

Enter  Sir  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  Vary  weel — Vary  weel — ah,  ye  are 
a  fine  fellow— what  have  ye  to  say  for  your- 
sal — are  not  ye  a  fine  spark?  are  not  ye  a 
line  spark,  I  say  ? — ah !  you're  a — so  ye  would 
not  come  up  till 2)  the  levee? 

Eger.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon — but — I — I — 
I  was  not  vefy  well; — besides — I  did  not  think 

i)  Sir  Perlinax'*  Scolcli  \%  not  so  verj  inromprnbenaible 
T%  to  m«k«  it  noce««nrj  lo  explilin  ihe  whole  ;  we  shall 
Cherefure  content  otirseivr*  wiili  n^irnrd  hce  and  tlirrc. 
»)  To. 


that — that  my  presence  there  was  necessaiy. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  it  was  necessary  —  f  tauld  ye  it 
was  necessary—and,  sir — I  must  now  tell  ye, 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  your  conduct  is  most 
ofl*ensive. 

Eger.  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  sir.  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  intend  to  offend  you. 

Sir  P.  \In  anger]  I  care  not  what  ye  in- 
tend— sir,  I  tell  ye,  ye  do  offend  —  What  is 
the  meaqing  of  this  conduct? — neglect  the  le- 
vee!—'Sdeeth!  sir,  your — what  is  your  reason, 
say,  for  thus  neglecling  the  levee,  and  dis- 
obeying my  commands? 

Eger.  Sir,  1  own — i  am  not  used  to  levees; 
— nor  do  i  know  how  to  dispose  of  myself — 
nor  what  tb  say  or^  do,  io  such  a  situation. 

Sir  P.  Zounds,  sir!  do  you  not  see  what 
others  do?  gentle  and  simple;  temporal  and 
spiritual;  lords,  members,  judges,  generals, 
and  bishops?  aw  crowding,  bustling,  pushing 
foremost  mtill  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and 
there  waiting,  watching,  and  striving  to  catch 
a  luock  or  a  smile  fra  the  great  mon;  which 
they  meet  with  an  amicable  risibility  of  aspect 
— a  modest  cadence  of  body — and  a  conciliat- 
ing co-operation  of  the  whole  mon;— which — 
expresses  an  officious  promptitude  for  his  ser- 
vice, and  indicates — that  they  luock  upon  them- 
selves as  the  suppliant  appendages  of  his  pow- 
er, and  the  enlisted  Swiss  of  his  poleetical^) 
fortune — this,  sir,  is  what  ye  aught  to  do — 
and  this,  sir,  is  what  I  never  once  omitted  for 
these  five-and-tharty  years — let  wha  would  be 
meenister. 

Eger.  [AsideJ^  Contemptible! 
Sir  P.  What  is  that  ye  mutter,  sir? 
Eger.  Only  a  slight  reflection,  sir;  and  not 
relatiye  to  you. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  your  absenting  yourself  fra  the 
levee  at  this  juncture  is  suspeecious— ^it  is 
luocked  upon  as  a  kind  of  disaffection;  and 
aw  your  countrymen  are  highly  offended  with 
yeer  conduct:  for,  sir,  they  do  not  luock  upon 
ye  as  a  friend  or  a  weel  wisher  either  to 
Scotland  or  Scotchmen. 

Eger.  Then,  sir,  they  wrong  me,  I  assure 
you;  but  pray,  sir,  in  what  particular  can  I 
be  charged  either  with  coldness  or  offence  to 
my  country? 

Sir  P.  Why,  sir,  ever  since  your  mother's 
uncle,  sir  Stanley  Egerton,  left  ye  this  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  that  ye  have,  in 
compliance  with  his  will,  taken  up  the  name 
of  Egerton,  they  think  ye  are  grown  proud — 
that  ye  have  estranged  yoursal  fra  the  Macsyc- 
ophants  —  have  associated  with  yeer  mother's 
family — with  the  opposeetion— and  with  those, 
again  I  must  tell  you,  wha  do  not  wish  weel 
till  Scotland— besides ,  sir,  in  a  conversation 
the  other  day,  aAer  dinner,  at  yeer  cousin 
Campbell  Mackenzies,  before  a  whole  table 
full  of  yeer  ain  relations,  did  ye  not  publicly 
wish — a  total  extinguishment  of  aw  party— 
and  of  aw  national  distinctions  whatever,  re- 
lative to  the  three  kingdoms.  And,  ye  block- 
head—was  that  a  prudent  wish  —  before  sae 
many  of  yeer  ain  countrymen,  and  be  d — nM 
to  ye  ?  Or,  was  it  a  filial  language  t^  hold 
before  me? 
Eger.  Sir,  with  your  pardon^I  cannot  think 
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it  unfilialy  or  imprudent;  1  own  I  do  wish — 
most  ardently  wish,  for  a  total  extinction  of 
all  parties — particularly  that  of  English,  Irish, 
and  Scbtch  might  never  more  be  brought  into 
contest,  Or  competition;  unless,  like  loving 
brothers,  in  generous  emulation  for  one  com 
nion  cause. 

Sir  P.  How,  sir;  do  ye  persist? — what, 
^ould  ye  banish  aw  party — ^and  aw  distinc- 
tion betwaxt  English,  Irish,  and  your  aiin  coun- 
trymen ? 

Eger.  I  would,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Then  d — me,  sir — ye  are  nae  true 
Scot.  Ay,  sir,  ye  may  luock  as  angry  as  ye 
wull;  but  again  I  say — ye  arc  nac  true  Scot. 

Eger*  Your  paraon,  sir,  I  think  he  is  the 
true  Scot,  and  the  true  citizen,  who  wishes 
equal  justice  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  every 
subject  of  Great  Britain. — Amongst  whom,  sir, 
I  know  but  of  two  distinctions. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  sir,  and  what  are  those?  what 
are  those?  [ImpcUienilj, 

JEger,  The  knave  and — the  honest  man. 

Sir  P.  Pshaw!  redeeculous !  ^ 

JEger.  And  he  who  makes  any  other— ^ let 
him  be  of  the  north  or  of  the  south,'  of  the 
cast  or  of  the  west,  in  place  or  out  of  place 
— is  an  enemy  to  the  whole,  and  to  the  vir- 
tues of  humanity. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  sir!  this  is  your  brother*s  im- 

Eudent  doctrine — for  the  which  I  have  banished 
im  for  ever  fra  my  presence,  my  heart,  and 
my  fortune — sir,  I  will  have  nae  son  of  mine, 
because  truly  he  has  been  educate  in  an  Eng- 
lish univarsity,  presume  to  speak  against  his 
native  land  —  or  against  my  principles.  Sir, 
Scotsmen — Scf»tsmen,-  sir — ^wherever  they  meet 
throughout  the  globe — should  unite  and  stick 
together,  as  it  were,  in  a  poleetical  iihalanx. 
flowever—nae  mair  of  that  now,  I  will  talk  at 
large  till  ye  about  that  business  anon;  in  the 
mean  time,  sir,  notwithstanding  your  conLt-mpt 
of  my  advice,  and  your  disobedience  till  my 
commands,  I  wool  convince  ye  of  my  pater- 
nal attention  till*  your  welfare,  by  my  mana- 

feraent  with  this  voluptuary  —  this  lord  Lum- 
ercourt,  whose  daughter  ye  are  to  marry; — 
ye  ken,  sir,  that  the  fellow  has  been  my  pa- 
tron above  these  five-and-tharty  3-ears. 
JKger.  True,  sir. 

Sir  P*  Vary  weel — and  now,  sir,  you  see 
by  his  prodigality  he  is  become  my  depen-^ 
dai|t;  and  accordingly  1  have  made  my  bar- 
gain with  him  —  the  deel  a  bawbae  he  has 
m  the  world  but  what  comes  through  these 
clutches ;  for  his  whole  estate^  which  has  three 
irapleecit  boroughs  upon  it— -mark — is  now  in 
my  custody  at  nurse;  the  which  estate,  on 
my  paying  off  his  debts,  and  -  llowing  him  a 
liusrent  of  seven  thousand  per  annum,  is  to 
be  made  over  till  me  for  my  life;  and  at  my 
death  is  to  descend  till  ye  and  your  issue-— 
the  peerage  of  Lumbercourt,  you  ken,  will 
follow  of  course — so,  sir,  you  see  there  are 
three  impleecit  boroughs,  the  whole  patrimony 
of  Lumbercourt,  and  a  peerage,  at  one  slap — 
why  it  is  a  stroke — a  hit — a  hit — a  capital  hit, 
m«n.-^Zounds !  sir,  a  man  may  live  a  century, 
and  not  make  sic  another  hit  again ! 

Eger,  It  is  a  very  advantageous  bargain,  no 
doubt,  sir;  but  what  will  my  lord's  family  say 
to  it? 


[Act  U. 

Sir  P.  Why,  mon,  he  eves  not  if  bis  fa- 
mily were  aw  at  the  deel,  so  his  Inxnry  be 
but  gratified-— only  let  him  have  his  race-bone, 
till  teed  his  vanity;  his  polite  bbcklcgs,  to 
advise  him  in  his  matches  on  the  turf,  canh, 
and  tennis ;  his  harridan,  till  drink  drams  wee 
him,  scrat  his  face,  and  burn  his  periwig 
when  she  is  in  h'er  maudlin  hysterics — ike  fa* 
low  has  aw  that  he  wants,  and  aw  that  be 
wishes,  in  this  world — 

Enter  Tomlins. 

Tonii  Lady  Rodolpha  is  come,  sir. 

Sir  P.  And  my  lord? 

Tom.  No,  sir,  he  is  about  a  mile  bdus^ 
the  servant  says. 

Sir  P.  Let  me  know  the  instant  he  arrim. 

Tom.  I  shall,  sir.  [Eii 

Sir  P.  Step  ye  oot,  Charles,  and  receive  hdj 
Rodolpha.  And  I  desire,  sir,  ye  wool  treat 
her  with  ass  much  respect  and  gallaatry 
ass  'possible — for  my  lord  nas  hinted  that  yt 
have  been  very  remiss  ass  a  lover.  Adioo^ 
Charles!  ye  should  adroeenister  a  whole  t(K>- 
rant  o*flattery  till  her;  for  a  woman  neV 
thinks  a  man  loves  her,  till  he  has  made  aa 
ideot  of  her  understanding  by  flattery;  Bii- 
tery  is  tbe  prime  bliss  o  the  sex,  the  nedar 
and  ambrosia  o'their  charms;  and  ye  as 
ne'er  gi  them  o'er  muckle  of  it:  sae,  there's  a 
guid  lad,  gang  and  mind  yeer  flattery.  [Esk 
Kgerton\  Hah!  I  must  keep  ft  tight  hanaapM 
this  fallow,  I  see.  I'm  frighten'd  oot  oisy 
wits  lest  his  mother's  family  should  sedaoe 
him  to  their  party,  which  would  rain  mf 
whole  scheme ,  and  break  my  heart.  A  fist! 
time  o'day  in^";ed  for  a  blackhead  to  tut 
patriot — when  the  character  is  exploded,  mul- 
ed ,  proscribed ;  why ,  the  common  peopiv 
the  very  vulgar,  have  found  out  the  jest,  aii 
laugh  at  a  patriot  now-a-days,  just  as  ik^j 
do  at  a  conjurer,  a  magician,  or  any  other 
postor  in  society. 

Enter  T&mlins  and  Lord  LoMBBACom. 

Tonu  Lord  Lumbercourt  [Lxii. 

Lord  Lk  Sir  Pertinax,  I  kiss  your  band. 

Sir  P.  Your  Iqrdsbip's  most  iJevotcd— 1  re- 
joice to  see  you. 

LordL.  You  stole  a  march  upon  me  lUi 
morning! — gave  me  the  slip,  Mac;  tbonsbl 
never  wanted  your  assistance  more  in  my  life 
I  thought  you  would  have  called  upon  me. 

Sir  P.  My  dear  lord,  I  beg  ten  milliow  « 
pardons,  for  leaving  town  before  you— but  tt 
ken  that  your  lordship  at  dinner  yesleriaT 
settled  that  we  should  meet  this  momiog  it 
the  levee  ? 

LordL.  That  I  acknowledge,  Mac— I  <M 
promise  to  be  there,  I  own — but — 

Sir  P.  You  did,  indeed — and  accordingly  1 
was  at  the  levee:  and  waited  there  till  emt 
mortal  v^s  gone,  and  seeing  you  did  nacon^ 
I  concluded  that  your  lordship  was  g«»* 
before. 

LordL.  To  confess  the  truth,  ray  ^'^^Jj 
that  old  sinner,  lord  Freakish,  eeneral  JoKf* 
sir  Anthony  Soaker,  and  two  3c  three  ■J* 
of  that  set — laid  hold  of  me  last  nigbt  at  v 
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opera ;  and,  a«  the  general  «ays» — I  beliere,  by 
Uie  intelligence  of  my  head  thU  morning — 
ha!  .ha!  ha!  we  drank  deep  ere  we  departed 
— ha!  ha!  ha!  and — 

Sir  P.  Ha!  ha!  Jia!  nay,  if  you  were  with 
that  party,  my  lord,  I  don't  wonder  at  not 
seeing  your  lordship  at  the  leree! 

LordL*  The  trutn  is,  sir  Pertinaz,  my  fel- 
low let  me  sJeep  too  long  for  the  levee.  But 
I  wish  I  had  seen  you  before  you  left  town 
— wanted  you  dreadfully. 

Sir  P.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  was  not 
ha  the  way;  hut  on  what  account,  my  lord, 
did  you  want  me? 

LordL.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  a  cursed  awkward 
affaio— and — ha!  ha!  yet  I  cannot  help  laugh 
ing  at  it  neither;  though  it  Texed  me  con 
founJedly. 

Sir  P.  Vexed  you,  my  lord—I  wish  I  had 
been  wi  ye  then:  but  for  heaten*s  sake,  my 
lord,  what  was  it  that  could  possibly  Tex  your 
lordship? 

LordL*  Why,  that  impudent,  teasing,  dun- 
ning rascal.  Mahogany,  my  upfaobterer — ^you 
know  the  fellow? 

SirP,  Perfectly,  ray  lord, 
LordL  The  impudent  scoundrel  h^s  sued 
me  up  to  some  iiuemal  kind,  of  a — something 
or  otner,  in  the  law,  which  I  think  they  cau 
an  execution! 

SirP.  The  rascal! 
LordL,  Upon  which,  sir,  the  fellow — ha ! 
ha!  ha!  I  cannot  help  laughing  at  it — bywat 
of  asking  pardon,  ha!  ha!  ha!  had  the  mo- 
desty to  wait  on  me  two  or  three  days  ago 
— to  inform  my  honour,  ha!  ha!  as  he  was 
pleased  to  digmfy  me — that  the  execution  was 
now  ready  to  be  put  in  force  against  my  ho- 
nour, ha!  ha!  ha!— but  that,  out  of  respect 
to  my  honour,  as  he  had  taken  a  great  deal 
of  my  honour's  money,  he  would  not  suffer 
his  lawyer  to  serve  it — till  he  had  first  inform- 
ed my  honour — because  he  was  not  willing 
to  affront  my  honour!  ha!  ha!  hai — a  son 
of  a  whore! 

Sir  P,  I  never  heard  of  so  impudent  a  dog. 
LordL  Now,  my  dear  Mac!  ha!  ha!  as 
the  scoundrel's  apology 'was  so  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  his  information  so  very  agreeable 
to  my  honour — 1  told  him,  that  in  honour  I 
could  not  do  less  than  to  order  his  honour 
to  be  paid  immediately. 

SirP.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — vary  weel — ^ye  were 
as  complaisant  ass  the  scoundrel  till  the  full, 
I  think,  my  lord. 

LordL,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  to  the  full;  but  you 
shall  hear — you  shall  hear,  Mac — so,  sir,  with 
great  composure,  seeing  a  smart  oaken  cud- 
gel, that  stood  very  handily  in  a  comctr  of 
roy  dressing-room  —  I  ordered  two  of  my 
feUows  to  hold  Uie  rascal,  and  another  to  take 
the  cudgel,  and  return  the  scoundrel's  civility 
with  a  good  drubbing,  as  long  as  the  stick 
lasted ! 

SirP*  Ha!  ha!  ha!  admirable!  as  gude  a 
alroke  of  humour  as  ever  1  heard  of — and 
did  they  drub'  him  soundly,  my  lord  ? 

LordL  M!  most  liberally,  ha!  ha!  ha! 
9Mtat  liberally;  and  there  I  thought  the  affair 
would  have  rested,  till  1  should  think  proper 
to  pay  the  scoundrel — but  this  morning,  sir, 
ittSl  as  I  was  stepping  into  my  chaise — my 
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servants  all  about  me — a  fellow,  called  a  tip- 
stafP),  stepped  up,  and  begged  the  favour  of 
m/  footman,  who  thrashed  the  upholsterer, 
and  the  two  that  held  him,  to  go  along  with 
him^  upon  a  little  business  to  my  lord  chief 
justice. 

*yi>P.  Th<^  devil! 

LordL  And  at  ths  same  instant  I,  in  my 
turn,  was  accosted  by  two  other  very  civil 
scoundrel's,  who,  with  a  moat  insolent  polite- 
ness, begged  my  p^don,  and  informed  me, 
that  I  must  not  go  into  my  own  chaise! 

SirP.  How,  my  lord!  not  intil  your  ain 
carriage! 

LordL  No,  sir — for  that  they,  by  order  of 
the  sheriff,  must  seize  it,  at  the  suit  of  a 
gentleman — one  Mr.  Mahoffany,  an  upholsterer. 

SirP.  An  impudent  villain! 

LordL.  It  is  ail  true.  I  assure  you;  so  you 
see,  my  dear  Mac,  what  a  d— ned  country 
this  is  to  live  in,  where  nohleroen  are  obliged 
to  pay  their  debts,  just  like  merchants,  coblers, 
peasants,  or  mechanics — Is  not  that  a  scandal, 
dear  Mac,  to  a  nation? 

SirP.  My  lord,  it  is  not  'only  a  scandal, 
but  a  national  grievance. 

LordL.  Sir,  there  is  not  another  nation  in 
the  world  that  has  such  a  grievance  to  com- 
plain of.  But  what  concerns  me  most,  1  am 
afraid,  my  dear  Mac,  that  the  villain  will  send 
down  to  Newmarket,  and  seize  my  string  of 
horses. 

SirP.  Your  string  of  horses!  VVe  must 
prevent  that,  at  all  events: — that  would  be 
such  a  disgrace,  I  will  dispatch  an  express  to 
town  directly,^  to  put  a  stop  till  the  scoun- 
drel's proceeding. 

LordL.  Pr'jTthee  do,  my  dear  sir  Pertinax. 

SirP.  Oh !  it  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

LordL.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  sir 
Pertinax,  upon  honour. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  my  lord ;  'tis  my  duty,  to  oblige 
your  lordship  to  the  very  utmost  stretch  of 
my  abeelity. 

Enter  Tomuns. 
Tom.  Colonel  Toper  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  you,  sir,  and  having  no  family  down 
with  him  in  the  country — he  and  captain 
llardbottle,  if  not  inconvenient,  will  do  them- 
selves the  honour  of  taking  a  family  dinner 
with  you. 

SirP.  They  are  two  of  our  militia  officers: 
does  your  lordship  know  them? 

LordL.  By  sight  only. 

SirP.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  they  will  in- 
terrupt our  business. 

LordL.  Ha!  ha!  not  at  all— not  at  all— 
ha!  ha!  ha!  I  should  like  to  be  acquainted 
with  Toper,  they  say  he  is  a  fine  jolly  fellow ! 

SirP.  Oh!  very  jolly,  and  very  clever.  He 
and  the  captain,  my  lord,  are  reckoned  two 
of  the  hardest  drinkers  in  the  country. 

LordL.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  so  I  have  heard— let 
us  have  them  by  all  means,  Mac;  they  will 
enliven  the  scene — how  far  are  they  from  you? 

SirP.  Just  across  the  meadows — not  half  a 
mile,  my  lord — a  step — a  step. 

i)  A  ConslaCle  {^tipped  *tajf),  from  th«ir  hariag  tbe 
gjmbols  of  aulhorily  placed  on  lb«  top  of  tbcir  s'.aves  ; 
wbich  beiog  ihown  fo  any  man,  in  |l|e.  JUi{f>  atmn, 
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LordL.  Oh,  let  us  liaT€  the  jolly  «logs, 
all  means! 

Sir  P.  My  compliments,  I  shall  he  proud 
of  their  company.  [A'.riV  TomUns]  Guil*) 
e  please,  my  lord,  we  wull  gang  and  chat  a 
it  wetf^)  the  women.  I  .hav«  not  seen  lady 
Rodolpha  since  she  returned  fra  the  Bath;  1 
long  to  have  a  little  news  fjrom  her  aboot 
the  company  there. 

LordJL.  O!  she'H  give  you  an  account  of 
them,  ril  warrant  you.  verj  loud  laugh 
tviihoui]  Here  the  hairhrain  comes  J  it  must 
be  her  by  the  noise. 

LadjR.  {Withouq  Allons!  gude  folks- 
follow  me — sans  ceremonie! 

Enter  Ladt  Rodolpha  ,  Ladt  Macstco- 
PHATtT,  Egerton,  and  Sidney. 
Ladjr  B.  [Running  up,  to  Sir  Pertinax] 
Sir  Pertinax, — your  most  dctoted — most  ob- 
sequious, and  most  obedient  vassal. 

[Courtesies  oerjr  lotv. 
SirP,  Lady  Rodolpha — down  till  the  ground 
my  congratulations,  duty,  and  affection,  sin»- 
oercly  attend  your  ladyship. 

t Booking  ridiculousljr  lotv, 
 ,  Wtinax — your  hum  eelity  is 

most  sublimely  complaisant — at  present  un- 
answerable— but,  sir,  I  shall  intensely  study 
to  return  it  [Courtesies  t>err  lotvl  fafty  fold. 

SirP.  Weel,  madam,  haf  you  luock  gaily 
— wcePand  how — how  is  your  ladyship  after 
your  jaunt  till  the  bath? 

LadjrB.  Never  belter,  sir  Pertinax — as  well 
as  youth,  health,  riotous  spirits,  and  a  careless, 
happy  heart  can  make  mc. 

•Sir  P,  1  am  mighty  glad  till  hear  it,  my 
lady. 

LordL,  Ay,  ay, — Rodolpha  is  always  in 
spirits;  sir  Pertinax,  Vive  la  bagatelle,  is  the 
philosophy  of  our  family,  ha! — Rodolpha, — ha! 

LordB,  Traith  is  it,  my  lord:  and  upon 
honour,  I  am  determined  it  never  shall  be 
changed  by  my  consent — weel  I  vow—  ha! 
ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Vive  la  bagatelle  would  be 
a  most  brilliant  motto  for  the  chariot  of  a 
belle  of  fashion — what  say  ye  till  my  fancy, 
lady  Macsycophant? 

LadjrM.  It  would  have  novelty  at  least  to 
recommend  it,  madam. 

LadfB.  VVhich  of  aw  charms  is  the  most 
delightful  that  can  accompany  wit,  taste,  love, 
or  iriendship— for  novelty,  I  take  to  be  the 
true  je  ne  s^ai  quoi,  of  all  worldly  bliss. 
Cousin  Egerton,  should  not  you  like  to  havle 
a  wife  wim  Vive  la  bagatelle  upon  her  wed- 
ding chariot? 

Jager.  Oh!  certainly,  madam. 

Z^djrB.  Tes  —  I  think  it  vould  be  quite 
out  of  the  common,  and  singularly  aileganl. 

Eger,  Indisputably,  inadam— for,  as  a  motto 
is  a  word  to  the  wise;  or  rather  a  broad 
hint  to  the  whole  world,  of  a  person^s  taste 
and  principles,  Vive  la  bagatelle — would  he 
most  expressive,  at  first  sight,  of  your  lady- 
ship's characteristic! 

LadjrB,  Oh!  maister  Egerton!  You  touch 
my  very  heart  wi  your  approbation— ha!  haT 
ha!  that  is  the  vary  spirit  of  my  intention, 
the  instant  I  commence  bride.  Well,  I  am 
immensely  proud  that  my  fancy  has  the  ap- 
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'  probation  of  so  soand  an  understanding— m 
sublime  a  genius— and  so  polished,  nay,  lo 
exquisite  a  taste,  as  that  of  thealUaccompiishe^ 
Mr.  Egerton. 

SirP,  But,  lady  Rodolpha,  I  wish  till  ask 
your  ladyship  some  questions  aboot  the  com- 
pany at  Bath;  they  say  ye  bad  aw  the  worU 
there. 

•  LadjrB.  O,  yes; — there  was  a  Tary  great 
mob  indeed ;  but  vary  little  company :  aw  ca- 
naille— except  our  ain  party;  tne  place  was 
quite  crooded  wi  your  little  purseprood  me- 
chanics— an  odd  kind  of  queer  luocking  ani- 
mals, that  ha  started  intil  fortunes  fira  loUciy 
tickets,  rich  prices  at  sea,  gambling  in  Change- 
alley,  and  sic  like  caprices  of  fortune  and 
awaw  they  aw  crood  till  the  Bath,  1  Ian 

fenteelity,  and  the  names,  titles,  intrigue '  and 
on  mots  of  us,  people  of  fashion — ha;  h..  kil 
Omnes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Lord  L,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  know  them  —  1 
know  the  things  you  mean,  my  dear,  extrenf- 
ly  well.  I  have  observed  them  a  thoiisaDd 
times;  and  wondered  where  the  devil  tbcj 
all  came,  from  f  ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

Lady  M,  Pray,  lady  Rodolpha ,  what  vrert 
your  diversions  at  Bath? 

LadjrB,  Gude  faith,  my  lady,  thecompaDT 
were  ray  diversion  —  and  better  nai  bomaa 
follies  ever  afforded — ha!  ha!  ha!  sic  aa  > 
maxture — and  sic  oddities,  ha!  ha!  ha!  a  per- 
fect ffallimowfry !  ha !  ha !  ha !  lady  Kuniguada 
Mackensie  and  I  used  to  gang  aboot  tillcteiy 
part  of  this  human  chaos,  ha!  ha!  on  pur- 
pose till  reconnoitre  the  monsters,  and  pick 
up  their  frivolities,  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Omnes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

SirP.  Hal  ha!  ha!  why,  that  must  ka«e 
been  a  high  entertainment  Sill  yourladrsbip! 

Ladjr  B.  Superlative,  and  inexhaustible,  sir 
Pertinax!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Madam,  we  had  ii 
yane  group  a  peer  and  a  sharper->a  dncketi  ' 
and  a  pin-maker^s  wife  —  a  boarding-sdiooi 
miss  and  her  grandmother — a  fat  panoa,  > 
lean  general,  and  a  yellow  admiral  —  ha!  ka. 
all  speaking  together,  and  bawling,  and  frett- 
ing, and  fuming,  and  wrangling,  andreloiiis| 
in  fierce  contention,  as  if  Uie  fame,  and  tke 
fortune,  of  aw  the  parties,  were  till  he  tfcf 
issue  of  the  conflict. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  ha!  hal  Pray,  madam,  wkat 
was  the  object  of>their  furious  contanlioB? 

Ladj- B.  Oh;  a  vary  important  one,  I  as- 
sure you,  sir  Pertinax;  of  no  less  conse^veooi, 
madam ,  than  how  an  odd  trick  at  whist  wai 
lost,  or  misht  have  beeif  saved ! 
Omnes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Ladjr  B.  In  another  party,  sir  Pertinai,  ^ 
had  what  was  called  the  cabinet  coaiidt; 
which  was  composed  of  a  duke,  and  ahako'- 
dasher — a  red  hotpat^iot  and  a  sneeringCMBt- 
ier — a  discarded  statesman  and  his  scnbtfK 
chaplain — wi  a  busy,  bawling,  mucUe-bccdcl 
prerogative  lawyer — All  of  •whoni  were  <  ^ 
minute  ready  to  gang  togethe 
aboot  the  in  and  the  oot  meenictry^ 
Omnes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

SirP.  Ha!  Jia!  ha!  weei,  that  was  a  M 
motley  cabinet,  I  vow.  Vary  whimsical, 
honour;  but  they  are  aw  greet  poiittccJaasi^ 
Bath,  and  settle  a  meenistrr  v^ere  vrith  a* 
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mach  ease  asj  thej  do  a  tune  for  a  country 
dtDce! 

Lad/R.  ThtUf  sir  Pertinax^  in  a  retired 
part  of  tlie  room — snu^ — in  a  by-comer — in 
close  conference,  we  bad  a  Jew  and  abeesbop. 

Sir  P.  A  Jew  and  a  beesbop!  ba!  ba!  a 
defib'sh  gude  connexion  tbat;  and  pray,  ray 
lady,  wbat  were  tbey  .aboot? 

Liadjr  JL  Wby,  sir,  tbe  beesbop  was  striTing 
to  convert  tbe  Jew;  wbiJe  tbe  Jew,  by  inter- 
vals, was  slily  picking  up  intelligence  fra  tbe 
beesbop,  aboot  tbe  cbange  in  tne  meenistry, 
in  bopes  of  making  a  stroke  in  tbe  stocks. 

Omnes,  Ha!  ba!  ba! 

Sir  P.  Ha!  ba!  ba!  admirable,  admirable, 
1  bonour  tbe  smouse— bab! — it  was  deeTilisb 
clever  of  bim,  ray  lord,  deevilisb  clever,  tbe 
Jew  distilliog  tbe  beesbop*s  brains. 

LordL,  Yes,  yes,  tbe  fellow  kept  a  sharp 
look  out;  I  think  it  was  a  fair  trial  of  skill 
on  both  sides,  IVIr.  Egerton.  , 

Eger.  True,  my  lord;  but  tbe  Jew''  seems 
to  have  been  in  tbe  fatrer  way  to  succeed. 

LordL,  Oh!  all  to  nothing,  sir;  ba!  ba  I 
ha!  well,  child,  I  like  your  Jew  and  your 
bishop  much — it  is  monstrous  clever,  let  us 
Lave  tbe  rest  of  tbe  history,  pray,  my  dear. 

Lftdf  R,  Gude  traith,  my  lord,  the  sum  to- 
tal is,  tbat  there  we  aw  danced,  and  wrang- 
led, and  flattered,  and  slandered,  and  gambled, 
and  cheated,  and  mingled,  and  jumbled — 

Omnet.  Ha!  ha!  ba! 

LordL,  Well,  you  are  a  droll  ffirl,  Ro- 
dolpba,  and  upon  bonour,  ha!  ha!  ba! — ^you 
bave  ^iven  us  as  whimsical  a  sketch  as  ever 
was  hit  off.    Wbat  say  you,  Mr.  Sidney. 

Sid.  Upon  my  word^  my  lord,  the  lady  has 
made  me  see  tbe  whole  assembly  at  Batb,  in 
glaring,  pleasing,  distinct  colours! 

Ladf  R  O,  dear  ihaister  Sidney,  your  ap- 
probation makes  me  as  vain,  as  a  reigning 
toast  at  her  looking-glass.- 

Enter  Tomlins. 
*     Tom,  Colonel  Toper  and  captain  Hard- 
bottle  are  come,  sir. 

Sir  P.  O,  vary  weel!  dinner  immediately. 

Tom.  It  is  ready,  sir.         [Exit  Tomlins, 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  we  attend  your  lordship. 

LordL,  Lady  Mac,  your  ladyship*s  band, 
if  you  please.  [He  leads  her  out, 

SirP,  Lady  Rodolpba,  Here  is  an  Arcadian 
tfwain,  that  has  a  hand  at  your  ladysbip^s  de- 
votion ! 

JLady  R»  And  I,  sir  Pertioax ,  ba  yean  at 
his —  ^Gives  Iter  Hand  tOf  Egerton  \  there, 
air, — as  to  hearts — ^ye  ken,  cousin,  tney  are 
nae  brought  into  the  account  o^buman  dealings 
now-a-days. 

JEger.  Ob!  madam,  they  are  mere  tempo- 
rary baubles,  especially  in  courtship;  and  no 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  weather 
— or  a  lottery  ticket. 

LadjR  Ha!  ba!  ha!  twa  axcellent  seemi- 
Jiea,  I  vow,  Mr.  Egerton,  axcellent!  for  they 
illnalrate  tbe  vagaries,  and  inconstancy  of  ray 
^aaipated  heart,  ass  exactly  —  ass  if  ye  bad 
ibeant  till  describe  it.  [Egerton  leads  her  out, 
S£r  P,  fla!  ha!  ha!  wbat  a  vast  fund  of 
apeerita  and  good  humour  she  has,  maister 
Sidney. 

SiiL  A  great  fund,  indeed,  sir  Pertinax. 
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SirP,  Hah!  by  this  time  to-morrow^  mai- 
ster Sidney,  I  hope  wee  shall  ha  every  thing 
ready  for  ye  to  put  the  last  helping  hand  tin 
tbe  earthly  happiness  o*y6ur  friend  and  pupil; 
and  then,  sir,  my  cares  wuU  be  over  for  this 
life;  for  as  till  my  other  son  I  expect  nai  gude 
of  him:  nor  should  I  grieve  were  I  to  see 
binfin  bis  coilin.  But  this  match — Ob!  itwull 
make  me  tbe  happiest  of  aw  human  beings. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  HI. 
Scene  L — A  Library, 

Enter  Sir  Pertinax  and  Egerton. 

Sir  P,  Sir,  1  wull  not  hear  a  word  aboot 
it;— I  insist  upon  it  ye  are  wrong — ye  should 
hai  paid  your  court  till  my  lord,  and  not  ba 
scrupled  swallowing  a  bumper  or  twa  —  or 
twaaty  till  oblige  him! 

Eger.  Sir,  I  did  drink  his  toast  in  a  bumper. 

SirP,  Yas,  ye  did;  but  how?— how ?— )ust 
ass  a  cross  brain  takes  pheesic,  wi  wry  mouths, 
and  sour  faces,  whach  my  lord  observed;  then, 
to  -mend  the  matter,  tbe  moment  tbat  he  and 
tbe  colonel  got  intill  a  drunken  dispute  aboot 
releegion,  ye  slily  slunged  awa. 

Eger.  I  thought,  sir,  it  was  time  to  go, 
when  my  lord  insisted  upon  half-pint  bumpers. 

SirP,  Sir,  that  was  not  levelled  at  you — 
but  at  the  colonel,  the  captain,  and  tbe  com- 
missioner, in  order  till  try  their  bottoms;  but. 
they  aw  agreed  tbat  ye  and  I  should  drink 
oot  o'smaw  glasses. 

Eger.  But,  sir,  I  beg  pardon — I  did  not 
choose  to  drink  any  more. 
^  SirP.  But,  sir,  1  tell  you  there  was  necess- 
ity for  your  drinking  more  at  this  particular 
juncture. 

Eger,  A  necessity !  in  wbat  respect,  sir  ? 

SirP.  Why,  sir,  1  have  a  certain  point  to 
carry,  independent  of  tbe  laviryers,  with  my 
lord,  in  this  agreement  of  your  marriage, 
aboot  whach,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  ba  a  warm 
crooked  si^uabble — and  therefore  1  wanted  your 
assistance  in  iL 

Eger,  But  how,  sir,  could  my  drinking  con- 
tribute to  assist  ^ou  in  your  squabble  ? 

SirP,  Yas,  sir,  ii  would  ha  contributed — 
it  might  bave  prevented  the  squabble. 

Eger.  How  so,  sir? 

SirP,  Why,  sir,  my  lord  is  proud  of  ye 
for  a  son-in-law,  and  of  your  little  French 
songs — your  stories,  and  your  bon  mots,  when 
ye  are  in  the  humour — and  guin  ye  had  but 
staid,  and  been  a  letlle  jolly,  and  drank  half 
a  score  bumpers  wi  him,  till  he  got  a  little 
tipsy,  I  am  sure  when  we  bad  him  iHhat  tipsy 
mood — we  might  ba  settled  tbe  point  amongst 
ourselves,  before  tbe  lawyers  came — but  noow, 
sir,  I  dinna  ken  wbat  vriil  be  tbe  consequence. 

Eger.  But  when  a  man  is  intoxicated,  would 
tbat  have  been  a  seasonable  time  to  settle 
business,  sir? 

SirP.  Tbe  most  seasonable,  sir,  the  most 
seasonable;  for,  sir,  when  my  lord  is  in  his 
cups,  his  suspeecion  and  his  judgment  are  baitb 
asleep,  and  bis-  heart  is  aw  jollity,  fun,  and 
gude  fellowship — you  may  then  mould  bis 
consent  to  any  thing;  and-^n  there  be  a 
happier  moment  tb^iz^iit^iorQQj^^n ,  oi 
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to  settle  a  dispute  wi  a  friend?  What  is  it 
you  sfaru^  your  shoulders  at,  sir? 

Eger,  At  my  own  jfi;norance,  sir:  for  I  un- 
derstand neither  the  philosophy  nor  the  mo- 
,  rality  of  your  doctrine. 

SirP,  I  ken  ye  do  not,  sir: — and  what  is 
warse,  ye  never  wuli  understand  it,  ass  ye 
proceed.  In  yean  word,  Charles — I  ha  often 
tauld  ye,  and  noow  again  I  tell  ye  yeance 
for  aw,  that  every  man  should  be  a  man  oUhe 
warld,  and  should  understand  the  doctrine  of 
pleeaheelity ;  for,  sir,  the  manoeuvres  of  pleea- 
beelity  are  ass  necessary  to  rise  in  the  warld, 
ass  wrangling  and  logical  subtlety  are  to  rise 
at  the  bar.  Why  ye  see,  sir,  1  ha  acquired 
a  noble  fortune,  a  princely  fortune,  and  boow 
do  ye  think  I  ha  raised  it? ' 

Eger,  Doubtless,  sir,  by  your  abilities, 

SirP.  Dootless,  sir,  ye  are  a  blockhead-^ 
nai,  sir,  1*11  tell  ye  boow  I  raised  it,  sir 
raised  it  by  boowing;  by  hoowing,  sir;  I  na> 
▼er  in  my  life  could  stond  straight  Vihi*  pre- 
sence of  a  great  mon;  but  awways  boowed, 
and  boowed,  and  boowed,  as  it  were  by 
instinct.  ^ 

Eger,  How  do  you  mean,  by  instinct,  sir? 

SirP*  Hoow  do  I  mean,  by  instinct — why, 
sir,  I  mean  by — by— by  the  instinct  of  interest, 
sir,  whach  is  the  universal  instinct  of  mankind, 
sir:  it  is  wonderful  to  think,  what  a  cordial, 
what  an  amicable,  nay,  what  an  infallible  in 
fluence,  boowing  has  upon  the  pride  and  va- 
nity of  human  nature;  Chairles,  answer  me 


prudently  conducted,  would  be  the  readiat 

Sait  I  could  gang  for  the  bettering  of  mycon- 
eetion,  and  accordingly  set  aboot  it— boow, 
sir,  in  this  pursuit — beauty — beauty,  ah!  beau^ 
often  struck  mine  eyne,  and  played  aboot  m 
heart,  and  fluttered,  and  beet,  and  koocked, 
and  knocked,  but  the  deel  an  entrance  I  ever 
let  it  get— for  1  observed  that  beauty  is  gene- 
rally a  proody  vain,  saucy,  expensive  sort  of 
commodity. 

Eger.  Very  justly  observed,  sir. 

Sir  P,  And  therefore ,  sir,  I  leh  it  to  pro- 
digals and  coxcombs,  thai  could  afford  tiU 
pay  for  it,  and  in  its  stead,  sir,— mark—I 
luocked  oot  for  an  ancient,  weeljoiotored,  n- 

f»era]muatcd  dowager : — a  consumptiTe,  tootb- 
ess,  phtbisicky,  wealthy  widow — or  a  sluve- 
veled,  cadaverous,  neglacted  piece  of  defonn- 
ity,  iHh'  shape  of  an  esard,  or  an  empersi^)* 
and  -  or  in  short,  any  thing,  any  thing,  tnt 
had  the  siller,  the  siller;  for  that  was  the 
north  star  of  my  affection — do  yc  take  ne, 
sir  ?  Was  na  that  right? 
Eger.  O  doubtless,  doubtless,  sir. 
SirP,  Noow,  sir,  where  do  ye  thiiJt  1 
ganged  to  luock  for  this  woman  wi  th*  silkr 
— na  till  court-^na  till  play-houses,  or  assem- 
blies—ha^  sir,  I  ganged  till  tbe  kirk,  till  tkc 
anabaptists,  independent,  Bradieonian,  Mn^ 
gletonian  meetings'),  till  the  morning  aai 
evening  service  of  churtbes  and  chapeb  id 
ease;  and  till  the  midnight,  melting,  coacee- 
liating  love-feasts  of  the  metbodists')  —  an^ 


slighted,  antiquated,  musty  maiden ;  that  loocked 
—ha!  ha!  ha!  she  luocked  just  like  a  skdctoa. 
in  a  surffeon^s  glass>case  —  noow,  sir,  lki| 
meeserable  object  was  releegiously  angry  «i 
hersel,  and  aw  the  world;  nad  nai  oonifort 
but  in  a  supernatural,  releegious,  enthujiailic 
deleerium;  ha!  ha!  ba!  sir,  she  was  mtd- 
mad  ass  a  bedlamite. 

Eger,  Not  improbable,  sir ;  there  are  rmm- 
hers  of  poor  creatures  in  the  same  enthasiaslic^ 
condition. 

SirP,  Oh!  numbers,  numbers;  now,  «r, 
this  poor,  cracked,  crazy  creature,  used  to 
sing,  and  sigh,  and  groan,  and  weep,  ^ 


wail 
and 


sincerely,  ha  ye  a  mind  till  be  convinced  of  there  at  last,  sir,  I  fell  upon  an  old,  rich,  fovi 
the  force  of  my  doctrine ,  by  example  and   "  '     ■  '  "      -.-■  »- 

demonstration  ? 

Eger,  Certainly,  sir. 

Sii  P,  Then,  sir,  as  the  greatest  favour 
can  confer  upon  ye,  I  wull  give  ye  a  short 
sketch  of  the  stages  of  my  boowing;  ass  an 
excitement  and  a  landmark  for  ye  till  boow 
by,  and  ass  an  infallible  nostrum  for  a  mon 
olhe  warld  till  thrive  i*the  warld. 

Eger.  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  to  profit  by 
your  experience.  • 

SirP.  Vary  weel.  ^They  both  sit  down] 
And  noow,  sir,  ye  must  recall  till  your  thoughts, 
that  your  grand-father  was  a  mon,  wno^e 
penurious  income  of  half-pay  was  the  sum 
total  of  his  fortune;  and,  sir,  aw  mjr  provee 
sion  fra  him  was  a  modicum  of  Latin,  an  ex- 
parlness  of  areethmetic,  and  a  short  system 
of  worldly  counsel;  the  chief  ingredients  of 
which  were,  a  persevering  industry,  a  reegid 
economy,  a  smooth  tongue,  a  pliabeelety  of 
temper,  and  a  constant  attention  till  make 
every  mon  weel  pleased  wi  himself. 

Eger.  Very  prudent  advice,  sir. 

SirP.  Therefore,  sir,  I  Jay  it  before  ye — 
DOW,  sir,  wi  these  materials,  I  set  oot,  a 
rough  raw-boned  stripling,  fra  tbe  north ,  till 
try  my  fortune  wi  them  here  i'the  south ;  and 
my  first  step  intill  the  world  was  a  beggarly 
clerkship  in  Sawney  Gordon^s  counting-bouse, 
here  iHfae  dty  of  London,  whach ,  you*II  say, 
aiforded  but  a  barren  sort  of  a  prospect. 

Efer.  It  was  not  a  very  iertile  one, 
deed,  sir. 

^  Sir  P.  The  revearse,  the  revearse.  Weel, 
sir,  seeing  mysel  in  this  unprofitable  situa- 
tion, I  reflected  deeply,  I  cast  aboot  my  thoughts, 
and  concluded  that  a  matrimonial  adventure. 


,  and  gnash  her  teeth  constantly,  raoMf 
d  evening,  at  the  tabernacle.  And  ass  iMi 
ass  I  found  she  had  the  siller,  aha!  g«dc 
traith,  I  plumped  me  doon  upo'  my  kssM 
close  by  her,  cfaeek-by-|ole ,  and  sungi  ajj 
sighed,  and  groaned  as  vehemently 
could  do  for  the  life  of  her;  ay,  and^  tand 
up  the  whites  of  my  eyne,  till  the  strings  in- 
most cracked  again:  I  watched  ber  aticiitivtff' 
handed  her  tillher  chair;  waited  on  her  have* 
got  most,  releegiously  intimate  wi  her  in* 
week;  married  tier  in  a  fortniclit;  boricd  ha 
in  a  month;  touched  the  sslier;  and  ^  * 
deep  suit  of  morning,  a  sorrovdnl  viesapi 
and  a  joyful  heart,  I  bmn  the  warU  agaa; 
and  this,  sir,  was  the  farst  eOedual  hotmi 
ever  made  till  the  vanity  of  hnman  fy 
noow,  sir,  do  ye  anderstauid  lids  doctrii^ 

i)  In  Uie  ihape  of  a  J7  or  n  and  p«r  m  (anrf 

Formerly  the  vrord   and  WM  doaoted  by  •  •P* 
prialing  ihua  elo. 
t)  Dirfrretil  arcU  dUacntiBg  fron  %hm 
3)  Theso  lore  featta,  aobriiha  lamluas  iImt  mC>*  ^  ^ 
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Egen  Perfectly  well,  sir. 

SirP,  My  neit  boow,  sir,  was  till  your 
ain  mother,  whom  I  rao  away  wi  fra  the 
boardiog-scbool,  by  the  interest  of  whose  fa- 
fnily  I  got  a  gude  smart  place  iW  treasury; 
aoJ,  fir,  my  tary  neit  step  was  intill  paHia- 
mentf  the  whach  I  entered  wi  ass  ardent  and 
ass  determined  an  ambeetion,  ass  erer  agee- 
tated  the  heart  o^Cesar  himsel.  Sir;  Ihoowed, 
and  watched,  and  attended,  and  dangled  upo* 
the  then  mat  roon,  till  I  got  intill  the  Tarv 
bowels  of  his  confidence — hah !  got  my  snack 
of  the  clothing,  the  foraging,  the  contracts 
the  lottery  tickets,  and  aw  the  poleetical 
bonuses;  till  at  length,  sir,  I  became  a  much 
wealthier  mon  than  one  half  of  the  golden 
calves  a  bad  been  so  lon{^  a  boowing  too. 

Sle  rises,  Egerton  rises  too]  And  was  na 
at  boowing  to  some  purpose,  sir,  ha? 
JEger,  It  was,,  indeed,  sir. 
Sir  jP.  But  are  ye  convinced  of  the  gude 
^cctf,  and  of  the  uteelity  of  boowing? 
Eger,  Thoroughly,  sir,  thoroughly. 
SirP,  Sir,  it  is  infallible — but,  Goairles,  ah! 
-while  I  was  thus  boowing  and  raising  this 
princely  fortune,  ah!  I  met  many  heart  sores, 
and  disappointments,  fra  the  want  of  leetera- 
ture,  ailoquence,  and  other  popular  abeeli ties; 
sir,  guin  I  could  but  ha  spoken  i*th*  house, 
1  should  ha  done  the  deed  in  half  the  time ; 
but  the  instant  I  opened  my  mouth  there, 
ibey^  aw  fell  a  laughmg  at  me:  aw  which  de- 
ieeciencies,  sir,  I  determin'd  at  any  expense 
till  have  supplied  by  the  polishM  education  of 
a  son,  who  1  hop^d  would  yean  day  raise 
tfae  bouse  of  Macsycophant  till  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  ministeerial  ambeetion;  this,  sir, 
M  my  plan:  I  ha  done  my  part  of  it  Nature 
liau  done  her\  ye  are  ailoquant,  ye  are  po- 
l^lar;  aw  parties  like  ye;  and  noow,  sir,  it 
only  remains  for  ye  to  be  directed — comple- 
tion follows. 

JEger.  Your  liberality,  sir,  in  my  education, 
and  the  judicious  choice  you  made  of  the 
worthy  gentleman,  to  whose  virtue  and  abili- 
ties you  entrusted  me,  are  obligations  I  ever 
«faall  remember  with  the  deepest  filial  gratitude. 

Sir  P.  Vary  weel,  sir — vary  weel;  but, 
Cbairles,  ha  ye  bad  any  conversation  yet  wi 
lady  Rodolpha,  aboot  the  day  of  yeer  mar- 
riage, yeer  leeveries,  yeer  equipage,  or  yeer 
eslabJisbment  ? 

Eger,  Not  yet,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Pah  :  why  there  again  now,  there 
a^aioy  ye  are  wrong;  vary  wrong. 

£ger  Sir,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity. 

SirP.  yVhy,  Cbairles^  ye  are  vary  tardy 
io  this  business. 

Lor^L,  [Singing  vpiikout\ 
Wbat  have  we  with  day  to  do  ?  etc 

SirP,  Oh!  here  comes  my  lord! 

Lord  X.  ^  [Singing  without] 

Som  of  care,  *twas  made  for  you. 

JSnier  LordLumbsrcourt,  drinking  a  Dish 
4jf  Co/fee  ;TomuKSt»aitingf  withaStUver 
in  his  Hand, 

Sons  of  care,  ^as  made  for  you. 

Very  good  coffee,  indeed,  Mr.  Tomlins. 

m")  Xho  contractt  For  pro-vidipg  cloNlhes,  forage  «tca  for 
&J>«  •oldier*  in  the  British  aiTTice,  have  enriched  manjr 
m.  scoundrel,  who  haa  not  irriipled  to  adnllerate  the 
with  lini«  lo  anatrcr  their  riliaerable  pnrpoae. 


Sons  of  care,  'twas  miide  for  you. 
Here,  Mr.  Tomlins.       [Gives  him  the  Cup. 

Tom,  Will  your  lordship  please  to  haver 
another  dish? 

Lord  L,  No  more,  Mr*  Tomlins.  [Exit. 
Tomlinel  Well,  my  host  of  the  Scotch  pinu! 
we  have  had  warm  work. 

SirP.  Yes,  you  pushed  the  boitle  aboot, 
my  lord,  wi  the  joy  and  veegour  of  a  bac- 
chanal. 

LordL.  That  I  did  my  dear  Mac — no  loss 
of  time  with  me — I  have  but  three  motions, 
old  boy,  charge! — toast! — fire!  and  off  we 
go — ha !  ha  !  ha !  that's  my  exercise. 

SirP.  And  fine  warm  exercise  it  is,  my 
lord,  especially  with  the  half-pint  glass. 

LordL.  It  does  execution  point  blank — ay, 
ay,  none  of  your  pimping  acorn  glasses  for 
me,  but  your  manly,  old  £n||lish  half-pint 
bumpers,  m^  dear — Zounds,  sir!  they  try  a 
fellow's  stamina  at  once.  But  where's  Egerton? 

Sir  P.  Just  at  hand ,  my  lord ;  there  he 
stonds,  luocking  at  your  lordship'^  picture. 

LordL.  My  dear' Egerton. 

JEger,  Your  lordship's  most  obedient. 

LordL.  1  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  see 
you — I  am  sorry  you  left  us  so  soon  after 
dinner ;  had  you'  staid,  you  would  have  been 
highly  entertained,  i  have  made  such  examples 
of  the  commissioner,  the  captain,  and  the 
colonel ! 

JEger*  So  I  understand,  my  lord. 

LordL.  But,  Egerton,  I  have  slipped  from 
the  company,  for  a  few  moments,  on  purpose 
to  have  a  little  chat  with  you.  Hodolpha  tells 
me  she  fancies  there  is  a  kind  of  ^  demur  on 
your  side,  about  your  marriage  with  her. 

SirP.  A  demur,  hoow  so,  my  lord? 

LordL.  Why,  as  I  was  drinking  my  cof- 
fee with  the  women,  just  now,  I  desired  they 
would  fix  the  wedding  night,  and  the  etiquette 
of  the  ceremony;  upon  which  the  girl  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  telling  me  she  supposed  J 
was  joking,  for  that  Mr.  Egerton  bad 
yet  given  her  a  single  glance,  or  bint 
the  subject. 

SirP.  My  lord,  I  have  been  just  this  vary 
instant  talking  to  him  aboot  his  shyness  to 
the  lady. 

Enter  ToiffLiNS. 

Tom.  Counsellor  Plausible  is  come,  sir, 
and  sergeant  Eitherside. 

SirP.  Why,  then  we  can  settle  this  busi- 
ness this  vary  evening,  my  lord. 

LordL.  As  well  as  in  seven  years — and  to 
make  the  way  as  short  as  possible,  pray,  Mr. 
Tomlins,  present  your  master's  compliments 
an  d  mine  to  lady  Hodolpha,  and  let  her  lady- 
ship know  we  wish  to  speak  to  her  directly. 
[Exit  'Tomlins]  He  shall  atUck  her.  this  in- 
stant, sir  Pertinax. 

SirP.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ay!  that's  axcellent^ 
this  is  doinff  business  effectually,  my  lord! 
^  LordL.  Oh!  I  will  pit')  them  in  a  moment, 
sir  Pertinax-- that  will  bring  them  into  the 
heat  of  the  action  at  once;  and  save  a  deaf 
of  awkwardness  on  both  sides— Oh,  here  your 
Dulcinea  comes,  sirl 

0  Fill  the  glaat— Give  «  toMt— and  drink. 
||)  Drank  them  under  the  lahle. 


bao  never 
upon 
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Enter  Lady  Kodolpha. 
LadfR,  Wcel,  sir  Pertinaz,  I  attend  your 
commauds,  and  youra,  my  paternal  lord. 

\She  courtesies. 
Lord      VVby  then,  my  filial  lady,  we  are 
to  inform  you,t  that  the  commission  for  your 
ladyship,  and  this  enamoured  cavalier,  com- 
manding you  joinlly  and  inseparably  to  serve 

irour  country,  in  the  honourable  and  fprlorn 
lope  of  matrimony,  is  to  be  signed  this  very 
f.vening. 

Ladjr R,  This  evening,  my  lord! 

I^rd  L  This  evening,  my  lady:  come,  sir 
Pertinax,  let  us  leave  them  to  settle  their  li 
veries,  wedding  suits,  carriages,  and  all  their 
amorous  equipage  for  the  nuptial  camp. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  axcellent!  weel,  Ivoow, 
my  lord,  ye  are  a  great  offioer:  this  is  as 
glide  a  manoeuvre  to  bring  on  a  rapid  en- 
gagement,' as  the  ablest  general  of  tnera  aw 
could  ha  started. 

Lord  L.  Ay,  ay ;  leave  them  together,  they'll 
soon  come  to  a  right  understanding,  I  war- 
rant YOU,  or  the  needle  and  the  loadstone 
have  lost  their  sympathy. 
\JExeunt  L,  Lumbercourt  and  Sir  Pertinax, 

Eger,  What  a  dilemma  am  1  in!  [Aside, 

Ladjr  R,  Why,  this  is  downright  tyranny 
— it  has  quite  damped  my  spirits,  and  my 
betrothed,  yonder,  seems  p2anet-struck  too, 
I  think. 

Eger,  A  whimsical  situation  mine!  [Aside. 

LadyR,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  methinks  we  luock 
like  a  couple  of  cawtious  geenerals,  that  are 
obliged  till  take  the  field,  but  neither  of  us 
seems  willing  to  come  till  action.  [Aside. 

Eger.  I  protest,  I  know  not  how  to  ad- 
dress her,  [Aside. 

Ladjr  R.  He  wull  nai  advance,  I  see — what 
am  I  to  do  Tthis  affair?  gude  traith,  I  wull 
even  do  as  I  suppose  many  brave  heroes  ha 
done  before  me ;  clap  a  gude  face  npo*  the 
matter,  and  so  conceal  an  aching  heart  under 
a  svfaggerinff  countenance.  [Asuie"]  Sir,  sir, 
ass  we  ha.  oy  the  commands  'of  our  gude 
fathers — a  business  of  some  little  consequence 
till  transact — I  hope  ye  wull  excuse  my  tak- 
ing the  leeberty  of  Recommending  a  chair  till 
yc.  "         [Courtesies  very  lofv. 

Eger.  [Greatly  embarrassed'^  Madam,  I 
beg  your  pardon.       [Hands  her  a  Cfiair, 
then  one  for  himself.    They  sit  dotvn. 

Lady  R.  Aha!  he's  resolved  not  to  come 
too  near  till  me,  I  think.  [Aside. 

Eger.  A  pleasant  interview  —  hem!  hem! 

[Aside. 

LadyR.  Hera!  hem!  [Mimics him}  He  wuW 
not  open  the  congress,  I  see;  then  1  wull, 
[Aside]  Come,  sir,  whan  wull  yc  begin? 

[P^ery  loud. 

Eger,  [Starts']  Begin !  what,  madam  ? 

LadyR,  To  make  love  till  me. 

Eger.  Love,  madam  ? 

LadyR.  Ay,  love,  sir;  why  you  ha  never 
said  a  word  till  me  yet  npo*  the  subject;  nor 
cast  a  single  glance  at  me,  nor  brought  forth 
one  tender  sigh,  nor  even  yeance  secretly  squeez- 
ed my  loof  Now,  sir,  thoff  oor-  fathers  are 
so  tyrannical  ass  to  dispose  of  us  merely  for 
their  ain  interests,  without  a  single  thought 
of  oor  hearts  or  affections;  yet,  sir,  I  hope 

1)  Hand. 


ye  ha  mair  humanitf  than  io  think  of  wed- 
ding me,  without  first  admeenistering  some 
o\h  preleeminaries  usual  on  those  occasions? 

Eger.  Madam,  I  own  your  reproacli  is  just; 
I  shall  therefore  no  longer  disguise  my  sen- 
timents, but  fairly  let  you  know  ray  heart — 
LadyR,  Ah!  ye  are  right,  ye  are  right, 
cousin.  Honourably  and  aiiectionately  right — 
noow  that  is  what  f  like  of  aw  things  in  my 
swain — ay,  ay,  cousin,  open  your  heai  t  frankly 
till  me,  ass  a  true  lover  should;  but  sit  ye  doovm, 
sit  ye  doown  again,  1  shall  return  your  fraokncss 
and  your  passion,  cousin,  wi  a  melting  ten- 
derness, equal  Io  the  amorous  enthusiasm  of 
an  ancient  heroiue. 

Eger.  Madam,  if  you  vrill  iiear  me — 
Lady  R.  But  remember  ye  must  begin  yeer 
address  wi  fervency,  and  a  most  raptaroos 
vehemence;  for  ye  ave  to  conseeder,  cousin, 
that  oor  match  is  na  till  arise  fra  tfae  unioo 
of  hearts,  and  a  lon^  decorum  of  ceremo- 
nious courtship,  but  is  instantly  till  start  at 
yeance  out  of  necessity  or  mere  accident,  lia! 
ha!  ha!  just  like  a  match  in  an  ancient  ro- 
mance, where  ye  ken,  cousin,  the  knidbt  and 
the  damsel  are  mutually  smitten,  and  dying 
for  each  other  at  first  iight;  or  by  an  amo- 
rous sympathy,  before  they  exchange  a  singk 
glance. 

Eger.  Dear  madanl,  you  entirely  mistake. 
LadyR,  So  noow,  cousin,  wi  the  true 
romantic  enthusiasm,  ye  are  till  suppose  me 
the  lady  o'th*  enchanted  castle,  and  yc — iu! 
ha !  ha !  ye  are  to  be  the  knight  o^the  sofrowfnl 
countenance,  ha!  ha  I  ha!  and,  upon  honour, 
ye  luock  the  character  admirably,  ha!  ha! 
Eger.  Trifling  creature! 
LadyR.  Nay,  nay,  cousin,  gnin  ye  do  na 
begin  at  yeance,  the  lady  othe  eorhantrd 
castle  wull  vanish  in  a  twankling. 

Eger,  [Rises]  Ladv  Rodolpha,  I  know  yonr 
talent  for  raillerv  well;  but  at  present,  in  nnr 
case,  there  is  a  kind  of  cruelty  in  it 

LadyR.  Raillery!  upon  my  honour,  con- 
sin  ,  ye  mistake  me  quite  and  clean.   I  aa 
serious;  vary  serious;  ay,  and  I  have  cause 
till  be  serious;  ay,  and  vary  sad  intifl  the 
bargain;  [Rises]  nay,  I  wull  submit  my  case 
even  till  yoursd — can  any  poor  lassie  be  in 
a  mair  lamentable  condeetion  [^  fFhining] 
than  to  be  sent  four  -  hundred  miles,  by  tbc 
commands  of  a   positive  grand-mother,  til 
marry  a  man  who  I  find  has  na  mair  alTec- 
tion  for  me  than  if  I  had  been  his  wile  these 
seven  years. 
Eger,  Madam,  I  am  extremely  sorry. 
LadyR.  But  it  is^vary  weel,  cousin — varr 
weel  —  I  see  your  aversion   ptaio  enough'^ 
and,  sir,  I  must  tell  ye  fairly,  yc  are  ihcaia- 
ly  mon  that  ever  slighted  my  person,  or  that 
drew  tears  fra  these  eyne;  but  *tis  vary  irccL 
[Cries]  I  wull  return  till  Scotland  to-morrow 
morning,  and  let  my  grandmother  know  hoow 
I  have  been  afironteo  by  your  slights,  J9m 
contempts,  and  your  aversions. 

Eger,  If  you  are  serious,  madam,  ynarAto> 
tress  gives  me  a  deep  concern:  but  ^fiecM 
is  not  in  our  power;  and  when  yon  know 
that  my  heart  is  irrecoverably  given  to  aao- 
ther  woman,  I  think  your  understanding  wi 
good  nature  will  not  only  pardon  my  psA 
coldness  and  n^^^^^jf^Ql^f^^orpn  w$ 
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what  I  tell  joa,  I  never  can  have  that  ho- 
oour  which  is  intended  me,  by  a  connexion 
with  jour  ladyship. 

LatfyK  [Starting  up\  Hpw,  sir!  are  ye 
lerious? 

Eger.  Madam ,  I  am  too  deeply  interested, 
both  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  lover,  to  net 
otfaerwise  -with  you  on  so  tender  a  subject. 

Lad/ R.  And  so,  ye  persasl  in  slighting 
ne? 

Eger,  I  beg  yoifr  pardon,  but  I  must  be 
etplicit— and  at  once  dedarei  that  I  never  can 
give  ray  hand  where  I  cannot  give 'my  heart. 

Lad/R,  Why  then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you, 
tbl  your  declaration  is  sic  an  affront  ass  na 
womso  o*speerit  ought  to  bear,  and  here  1 
wake  a  solemn  voow  never  till  pardon  it — 
M  on  yean  condeetion. 

Eger.  If  that  condition  be  in  ray  power, 
nadam-- 

Lad/R.  Sir,  it  is  i'your  poower. 

Eger,  Then,  madam,  you  may  command  me. 

Lad/R,  Why  then,  sir,  the  condeetion  is 
this;  ye  must  here  gie  me  your  honour,  that 
OS  importunity,  command,  or  menace,  o*your 
fathei^in  fme,  that  na  consideration  what- 
ever shall  induce  you  to  take  me,  Rodolpfaa 
Lumbercourt,  till  be  your  wedded  wife. 

Eger,  Madam!  I  most  solemnly  promise,  I 
nercr  will. 

Lad/R,  I,  sir,  in  my  turn,  most  so- 

IcRtDly  and  sincerely  thank  ye  for  your  reso- 
lution, [Courtenesi  and  your  agreeable  aver- 
non,  ha!  ha !  ba !  for  ye  ha  made  me  as  happy 
B  a  poor  wretch'  reprieved  in  the  vary  in- 
tant  of  intended  execution. 

ISger.  Pray,  madam,  how  am  I  to  under- 
tand  all  this? 

Lad/R.  Sir,  your  frankness  and  sincerity 
lemaiM  the  samenehaviour  on  myside:  There- 
M«,  withou^  further  disguise  or  ambiguity, 
BOW,  sir,  that  I  myself  am  ass  deeply  smit- 
eo  wi  a  certain  swain,  ass  I  understand  ye 
n  wi  yeer  Coostantia. 

Eger,  Indeed^  madam! 

Lad/R,  Oh,  sir,  aw  my  extravagance,  le- 
rty,  and  redeeculous  behaviour  in  your  pre- 
!nce,  noow,  and  ever  since  your  faither  pre- 
liled  on  mine  to  consent  till  this  match,  has 
een  a  premeditated  scheme,  to  provoke  your 
nvity  and  gude  sense  intill  a  cordial  disgust, 
>d  a  positive  refusal. 

^er.  Madam,  you  have  contrived  and  exe- 
rted your  scheme  most  happily;  but,  with 
»ar  leave,  madam,  if  I  may  presume  so  far 
fny  who  is  your  lover? 
Lad/R,  In  that  too  I  shall  surprise  you, 
r— he  is  [Courtesies^  your  ain  brother.  So 
'  see,  cousin  Chairles,  tnofTI  could  na  mingle 
dections  wi  ye,  I  ha  na  ganged  oot  of  the 
nily. 

Eger.  Madam,  give  me  leave  to  congratu- 
te  myself  upon  your  affection — you  couldnH 
ve  i^aced  it  on  a  worthier  object;  and 
latever  is  to  be  our  chance  in  this  lottery 
our  parents,  be  assured  that  my  fortune 
all  be  devoted  to  your  happiness  and  his. 
Lad/R,  Generous  indeed,  cousin,  but  not 
whit  nobler,  I  assure  you,  than  your  brother 
ndy  believes  of  you;  and  pray  credit  me, 
>  taat  we  ahall  both  remember  it,  while  the 
irt  feels,  or  memory  retains  a  sense  of 


gratitude:  but  now,  sir,  let  me  ask  one  que- 
stion—pray, how  is  your  mother  aflected  in 
this  business  P 

Eger,  She  knows  of  my  passion,  and  will, 
[  am  sur(>,  be  a  friend  to'  tbe  common  cause. 

Lad/R.  Ah!  that  is  lucky,  vary  lucky — 
our  first  step  must  be  to  take  her  advice 
upon  our  conduct,  so  as  till  keep  our  faitbers 
in  tbe  dark,  till  we  can  hit  ofl*  some  measure 
that  wull  wind  them  aboot  till  our  ain  pur- 
pose^ and  till  the  common  interest  of  our  ain 
passions. 

Eger,  You  are  very  right,  madam;  for 
should  my  father  suspect  my  brother*s  affec- 
tion for  your  ladyship,  or  mine  for  Constin- 
tia,  there  is  no  guessmg  what  would  be  tlie 
consequence;  his  whole  happiness  depends 
upon  this  bargain  with  my  lord;  for  it  gives 
him  the  possession  of  three  boroughs,  and 
those,  madam,  are  much  dearer  to  him  than 
tbe  happiness  of  his  children  :  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  but  to  gratify  his  political  rase,  he 
would  sacrifice  every  social  tie  that  is  near  to 


friend  or  family. 
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ACT  IV. 


ScBNE  I.  —  A  librar/. 

Enter  SiK  Pertinax  and  Coumsbllor 
Plausible. 

Sir  P,  No,  no;  come  away,  counsellor 
Plausible— come  away,  I  say;  let  them  chew 
upon  it— let  them  chew  upon  it. — "Why,  coun- 
sellor, did  ye  ever  hear  so  impertinent,  so 
meddling,  and  so  obstinate  a  blockhead ,  ass 
that  sergeant  £itberside?  confound  the  fallow, 
he  has  put  me  oot  of  aw  temper! 

Plau,  He  is  very  positive,  indeed,  sir  Per- 
tinax, and  no  doubt  was  intemperate  and  rude  ; 
but,  sir  Pertinax,  I  would  not  break  off  the 
match  notwithstanding.:  for,  certainly,  even 
without  the  boroughs,  it  is  an  advantageous 
bargain,  both  to  you  and  your  son. 

Sir  P.  But,  Plausible,  do  you  think  I  wull 
give  up  the  nomination  till  three  boroughs? 
why,  I  would  rather  give  him  twanty,  nay, 
tbarty  thousand  ponnos  in  any  other  part 
oW  bargain— especially  at  this  juncture,  when 
votes  are  likely  to  become  so  valuable — why, 
mon,  if  a  certain  affair  comes  on,  they*ll  rise 
above  five  hundred  per  cent^). 

Plau,  No  doubt  they  will,  sir  Pertinax — 
but  what  shall  we  do  in  this  case?  for  Mr. 
Sergeant  insists  that  you  positively  agreed  to 
my  lord*s  having  the.  nomination  to  the  three 
boroughs  during  his  own  life. 

SirP,  Why.  yes,  in  the  first  sketch  of  the 
agreement  I  believe  I  did  consent;  but  at  that 
time,  mon,  my  lord*s  affairs  did  not  appear 
to  be  half  so  desperate  ass  I  noow  fina  they 
turn  oot.  Sir,  he  must  acquiesce  in  whatever 
I  demand,  for  1  ha  gotten  him  intill  sic  an 
hobble,  that  he  canna  exist  without  me. 

Plau,  No  doubt,  sir  Pertinax,  you  have 
him  absolutely  in  your  power. 

SirP.  Vary  weel;  and  ought  vUot  a  moo 
till  make  bis  vantage  of  it? 

Plau^  No  doubt  you  ought,  no  manner  of 
doubt;  but,  sir  Pertinax,  there  is  a  secret 

i)  ThN  lioroaf(h  biuinrM  is  ino'her  hiack  •poi  in  "Eag-m 
liih  liHerly:  one  would  almost  .well  lu|liif{i|i|Hfiiriiitr 
o>]y  lo  do'  .W.J  wilh  M'^ea  byVjOOg'Rr 
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spring  in  Ihis  business  that  you  do  not  seem 
to  perceive,  and  -which  I  am  afraid  governs 
the  whole  matter  respecting  these  boroughs. 

SirP,  What  spring  do  ye  mean,  coun- 
sellor ? 

Plau.  Why  this:  I  have  some  reason  to 
think  that  my  lord  is  tied  down,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  bring  sergeant  Eilherside 
in,  the  very  first  vacancy,  for  one  of  those 
boroughs — now  that,  I  believe,  is  the  sole 
motive  why  the  sergeant  is  so  very  strenuous 
that  my  lord  should  keep  the  boroughs  in  his 
own  power,  fearing  that  you  might  reject  him 
for  some  man  of  your  own. 

SirP.  Oh!  my  dear  Plausible,  ye  are  cle- 
ver— yes,  vary  clever — ye  ha  hit  upo'  the  vary 
string  that  has  made  aw  this  discord  —  Ol  I 
vee  it — I  see  it  noow;  but  baud,  hand — bide 
a  wee^)  bit — a  wee  bit,  mon — i  ha  a  thought 
come  iotiil  my  head — yes — i  think  noow, 
Plausible,  wi  a  little  twist  in  oor  negociation, 
that  the  vary  string,  properly  tuned,  may  be 
still  made  to  produce  the  very  harmony  we 
wish  for — ya — yas  I  ha  it — this  sergeant  1 
see  understands  business,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  knows  hoow  till  take  a  hint 

Plau,  Oh!  nobody  better,  sir  Pertinax,  no- 
body better. 

SirP,  Why  then,  Plausible,  the  short  road 
is  awways  the  best  wi  sic  a  man;  ye  must 
even  come  up  till  his  mark  a  yeance,  and  let 
him  know  fra  me,  that  I  wull  secure  him  a 
seat  for  yean  of  those  vary  boroughs. 

Plau,  Oh !  that  will  do,  sir  Pertinax ;  that 
will  do,  ril  answer  for  it. 

SirP,  And  further,  I  beg  ye  wull  let  him 
know,  that  I  think  myself  oblised  till  conseeder 
him  in  this  aCTair  ass  acting  for  me  ass  weel 
ass  for  my  lord,  ass  a  common  friend  till 
baith,  and  for  the  service  he  has  already  done 
us,  mak  my  special  compliments  till  him; 
and  pray  let  this  soft,  sterling,  bit  of  paper 
be  my  faithful  advocate  till  convince  him 
what  my  gratitude  further  intends  for  his 
great  [Gives  him  a  Bank^bili\  equity,  in 
adjusting  this  agreement  betwixt  my  lord^s 
family  and  mine. 

Plau,  Ua!  ha!  ha!  sir  Pertinax,  upon  my 
word  this  is  noble — ay,  ay !  this  is  an  eloquent 
bit  of  paper,  indeed. 

Sir  P,  Maister  Plausible,  in  aw  human 
dealings  the  most  effectual  method  is  that  of 
ganging  at  yeance  till  the  vary  bottom  of  a 
mon*s  beart^for  if  we  expact  that  men  should 
serve  us,  we  must  first  win.  their  affections 
by  serving  them< — Oh  !  here  they  baith  come ! 

Enter  Lord  Lumbercourt  and  Sergeant 

ElTBERSIDE. 

LordL,  My  dear  sir  Pertinax,  what  could 
provoke  you  to  break  off  this  business  so  ab- 
ruptly!— ^You  are  really  wron^  in  the  point; 
and  if  Tou  will  give  yourself  time  to  recollect, 
you  will  find  that  my  having  the  nomination 
to  the  boroughs  for  my  life,  was  a  prelimi- 
nary article  —  and  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Sergeant 
Eitherside  here,  whether  I  did  not  alMrays  un- 
derstand It  so. 

Serg.E,  1  assure  you,  sir  Pertinax,  that  in 
all  his  lordship^s  conversation  with  me  upon 
this  business,  and  in  his  positive  instructions 


too,  ,  we  always  understood  the  nomination  to 
be  in  my  lord ,  durante  vita,  durante  vita- 
clearly,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 

SirP,  Why  then,  my  lord,  till  shorten  tke 
dispute,  all  1  can  say,  jn  answer  till  yov 
lordship,  is,  that  there  has  been  a  total  mis- 
take betwaxt  us  in  that  point — and  tfaerdinre 
the  treaty  must  end  here  —  I  give  it  up—1 
wash  my  bonds  of  it  for  ever— -ior  ever. 

Plau.  Well  but,  gentlemen,  a  little  patience 
pray.  Sure  this  mistake,  some  bow  or  otbcr, 
may  be  rectified — Mr.  Sergeant,  pray  letyoi 
and  I  step  into  the  next  room  by  oursdroi 
and  reconsider  the  clause  relative  to  the  bo- 
roughs, and  try  if  we  cannot  hit  upon  sone 
medium  that  will  be  acreeabie  to  both  parties. 

Serg.E,  Mr.  Plausible,  1  have  alreaay  con- 


sidered the  clause  fully,  am  entirely 
of  the  question,  and  my  lord  cannot  give  ip 
the  point;  it  is  unkind,  unreasonable  to  o- 
pect  it,  amd  I  shall  never,  nevei^-on  no  ac- 
count whatsoever,  shall  i  ever  advise  him  to 
give  it  up. 

Plau.  Nay,  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  be^  yon  wil 
not  misapprehend  me-— do  not  think  1  wast 
his  lordship  to  give  up  any  point  withont  ai 
equivalent.  Sir  Pertinax,  will  you  permit  Mr. 
Sergeant  and  me  to  retire  for  a  few  moneob, 
to  reconsider  this  point  about  the  three  bo- 
roughs? 

StrP,  We  aw  my  heart  and  saul,  maistcr 
Plausible ,   ainy  thing  till  accommodale  bii 
lordship — ainy  thing — ainy  thing. 
Plau,  What  say  you,  my  lord! 
LordL,  Nay,  1  submit  it  entirely  to  fO" 
and  Mr.  Sergeant. 

.  Plau.  Come,  Mr.  Sergeant,  ^t  us  retire. 

LordL.  Ay,  ay,  go,  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  her 
what  Mr.  Plaiuible  has  to  say,  however. 

Serg,  E,  Nay,  I  will  wait  on  Mr.  Plaasbk 
my  lord,  with  all  my  heart;  but  i  am  ^ 
1  cannot  suggest  the  shadow  of  a  reason 
altering  my  present  opinion : — impossible^  ia* 
possible,  he  cannot  give  them  up;  it  is  an  opi- 
nion from  which  I  never  can  depart. 

Plau,  Well,  well,  do  not  b«  positive,  Ik 
Sergeant,  do  not  be  positive,  I  am  sure  rea- 
son, and  your  client  s  conveniency ,  wiM  al- 
ways make  you  alter  your  opinion. 

Serg,E,  Ay,  ay,  reason,  and  my  diai^ 
conveniency,  Mr.  Plausible,  will  always  caa- 
Irol  my  opinion,  depend  upon  iL  Ay,  ay!  ibo* 
you  are  right;  sir,  I  attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Lo«f/ir^ 
SirP,  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  exlren«r 
sorry,  indeed,  that  this  mistake  has  happened 

LordL.  Upon  honour,  and  so  am  i| 
Pertinax. 

SirP.  But  come  noow,  after  aw,  yonrlor^ 
ship  must  allow  ye  ha  hmn  Tthe  nn"! 
Come,  my  dear  lord,  ye  must  Alow  thatnosv. 
LordL,  How  so,  ray  dear  sir  Pcrtinai? 
SirP,  Not  aboot  the  boroughs,  my  M 
for  those  1  do  not  mind  of  a  bawbee— b^ 

ot  yeer  distrust  of  ray  friendship. 
»w  ye  think  noow ,  I  appeal  till  ywr  m 
breast,  my  lord;  do  ye  think,  I  say,  tkaTI 
should  ever  ha  refused,  or  sligbted  yoorlom' 
ship^s  nomination  till  these  boroughs? 

Lord  L.   Why  really  I  dont  think 
would,  sir  Pertinax;  but -one  must 
ed  by  one*a  hgvtyftr]py]fo«CI£^L€ 
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Sir  P.  Ha !  my  lord,  lawyers  are  a  danger- 
ous species  of  animals  tiu  ba  ainy  depen- 
dence upon — they  are  awways  starting  punct- 
ilios ana  deeficuJiies  among  friends.  vVhy, 
my  dear  lord,  it  is  their  interest  that  aw- 
mankind  should  be  at  variance;  for  disagree 
ment  is  the  tary  manure  wi  whach  they  en- 
rich and  fatten  the  land  of  ieetJgation;  and 
ass  they  find  that  that  constant^  produces 
the  best  crop,  deoend  upon  it  they  wuU 
awways  be  sure  tilt  lay  it  on  ass  thick  ass 
they  can. 

iordZ,  Come,  come,  my  dear  sirPertinax, 
yott  must  not  be  angry  with  the  sergeant  for 
bis  insisting  so  warmly  on  this  point — for 
kx 


you  know,  are  my 


sheet 


those  boroughs 
anchor. 

Sir  P.  I  know  it,  my  lord;  and  as  an  in- 
alance  of  my  promptnels  to  study,  and  my 
acqpiiescence  till  your  lordship*s  inclination, 
ass  I  see  that  this  sergeant  Eitberside  wishes 
ye  wcel,  and  ye  him,  1  think  noow  he  would 
oe  as  gttde  a  mon  to  be  returned  for  yean 
4^  those  boroughs,  as  could  be  pitched  upon, 
and  ass  such  I  humbly  recommend  him  till 
jour  lordship^s  consideration. 

LordL.  vVhy,  ray  dear  sir  Pertinaz,  to 
teU  you  the  truth,  I  have  already  promised 
him;  be  must  he  in  for  one  of  them,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  insisted  so  strenu 
ously — he  must  be  in. 

Sir  P.  And  why  not? — why  not?  is  na 
jeer  word  a  fiat?  and  wull  it  na  be  awways 
BO  till  me?  are  ye  nait  my  friend,  my  pa- 
tron? and  are  we  nait  by  this  match  of  our 
children  to  be  united  intill  yean  interest? 

Lord  L.  So  1  understand  it,  I  own,  sir 
Pertinaz. 

SirP,  My  lord,  it  canna  be  otherwise — 
then  for  heayen*s  sake,  ass  your  lordship  and 
I  ba  but  yean  interest  for  the  future,  lei  us 
ba  na  mair  words  aboot  these  paltry  boroughs, 
bat  conclude  the  agreement  at  yeance — |ust 
as  it  stonds — otherwise  there  must  be  new 
writings  drawn,  new  consultations  of  lawyers; 
new  objections  and  delays  will  arise,  credi- 
tors wull  be  impatient  and  impertinent — so 
that  we  shall  na  finish  the  Lord  knows  when. 

Xontf  JL  You  are  right,  you  are  right;  say 
no  more,  Mac,  say  no  more — split  the  law- 
yers—  you  judge  the  point  better  than  all 
IfVestminster-hall  could — it  shall  stand  as  it 
is — yes,  it  shall  be  settled  your  own  way, 
for  your  interest  and  mine  are  the  same,  I 
aee  plainly.  Oh!  here  the  lawyers  come — 
•Oy  gentlemen — well,  what  bare  ye  done — 
how  are  you  opinions  now? 


Enter  Coursbllor  Plausible  and  Sbrgbamt 

ElTHBRSIDB. 

Serg,E,  My  lord,  Mr.  Plausible  has  con- 
rincea  me — fully  convinced  me,  that  the  bo- 
roughs should  be  given  up  to  sir  Pertinas. 

JPiatu  Yes,  my  lord,  I  have  convinced  him 
w-I  have  laid  such  arguments  before  Mr. 
fcrgeant,  as  were  irresistible. 

Serg.E,  He  has,  indeed,  my  lord;  for  when 
L  come  to  consider  the  long  friendship  that 
baa  subsisted  between  your  lordship  and  sir 
Pertinax;  the  great  and  mutual  advantages 
bat  must  attend  this  alliance;  the  various 
brecloaing,  seizing,  distraining,  and  in  short 


every  shape  of  ruin  that  the  law  can  assume; 
all  which  must  be  put  in  force,  should  this 
agreement  go  oiT;  and  as  sir  Pertinax  gives 
his  honour,  that  your  lordship's  nomination 
shall  be  sacredly  observed,  why,  upon  a  nearer 
review  of  the  whole  affair,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  be  the  wiser  measure  to  conclude 
the  agreement  just  as  it  is  drawn— just  as  it 
is  drawn,  my  lord ;  it  cannot  be  more  to  your 
advantage. 

LordL.  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Sergeant,  because  that  is  my  opinion  too — so, 
my  dear  Eitberside,  do  you  and  Plausible  dis- 
patch the  business'  now  as  soon  as  possible. 

Serg.  E.  My  lord,  every  thing  will  be  ready 
for  signinff  in  less  than  an  hour^come,  Mr. 
Plausible,  let  us  go  and  fill  up  the  blanks,  and 
put  the  last  hand  to  the  writings,  on  our  part. 
Piau,  I  attend  you,  Mr.  Sergeant. 

TExeurtt  LaiPfers. 
Lord  L,  And  while  the  lawyers  are  prepar- 
ing the  writings,  sir  Pertinax,  I  will  go  and 
saunter  with  the  women. 

SirP,  Do,  do,  my  lord,  and  I  wull  come 
till  yon  presently. 

LordL,  Very  well,  my  dear  Mac,  I  shall 
expect  you.  [JKciV  singing. 

Sir  P.  So!  a  leetle  flattery,  mixt  wi  the  fi- 
nesse of  a  gnilded  promise  on  yean  side,  and 
a  quantum  suiGcit  of  the  aurum  palpabile  on 
the  other,  have  at  last  made  me  the  happiest 
lather  in  Great  Britain,  and  feel  nothing  but 
dignity  and  elevation.  Haud!  baud!  bide  a 
wee!  bide  a  wee!  I  ha  yean  leetle  matter  mair 
in  this  affair  till  adjust,  and  then,  sir  Pertinax, 
ye  may  dictate  till  fortune  herself,  and  send 
her  till  govern  feuls^),  while  ye  show,  and 
convince  the  world,  that  wise  men  awways 
govern  her.    Wha's  there? 

Enier  Sam. 
Tell  my  son  Egerton  I  would  speak  wee  him. 
Now  I  ha  settled  the  grand  point  [ExiiSanil 
wi  my  lord,  this  I  think  is  the  proper  juncture 
till  feel  the  poleetical  pulse  of  my  spark,  and 
yeance  for  aw  till  set  it  to  the  exact  measure 
that  I  would  ha  it  constantly  beat. 

Enier  Egbrtok. 
Come  hither,  Cbairies. 
Eger,  Your  pleasure,  $ir? 
SirP,  Aboot  twa  hours  since  I  told  you, 
Cfaairles,  that  I  recrived  this  letter  express, 
complaining  of  your  brother*s  acteevity  at  an 
election  i*the  north,  against  a  particular  friend 
of  mine;  which  has  given  great  offence;  and, 
sir,  ye  are  mentioned  in  the  letter,  ass  weel 
ass  ne.   To  be  plain,  Tmust  roundly  tell  ye, 
that  on  this  interview  depends  my  happiness, 
ass  a  mon  and  a  faither,  and  my  affection  till 
ye,  sir,  ass  a  son,  for  the  remainder  of  your 
days. 

E^er,  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  do  any  thing 
either  to  forfeit  your  affection,  or  disturb  your 
happiness. 

SirP»  I  hope  so  too;  but  to  the  point — the 
fact  is  this.  There  has  been  a  motion  made 
this  vary  day,  to  bring  on  the  grand  affair, 
which  is  settled  for  Friday  se*nnight;  noow, 
sir,  ass  ye  are  popular,  na  talents,  and  are 
weel  heard,  it  is  cxpacted,  and  I  insist  upon 
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itf  that  ye  endeavour  till  atone  for  yeer  mis- 
conduct, by  preparing  and  taking  a  lairge 
share  in  that  question,  and  supporting  it  wi 
aw  your  poower. 

hger.  But,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  so  tilert 
your  influence,  as  to  insist  upon  my  support>- 
in^  a  measure  by  an  obvious,  prostituted  so- 
phistry, in  direct  opposition  to  my  character 
and  my  conscience. 

Sir  P.  Conscience!  did  ye  ever  hear  ainy 
man  talk  of  conscience  in  poleetical  mailers? 
conscience,  quotha,  I  ha  been  in  parliament 
these  three-apd-tharty  years,  and  never  heard 
the  term  made  use  of  before — sir,  it  is  an  un- 
pairliamentary  word,  and  ye  wuU  be  laughed 
at  for  it. 

tiger.  Then,  sir,  I  must  frankly  tell  you, 
that  you  work  against  my  nature — you  would 
connect  me  with  men  I  despise,  and  press  me 
into  measures  I  abhor.  For  know,  sir,  that 
the  malignant  ferment,  which  the  venal  am- 
bition of  the  times  provokes  in  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  other  men — I  detesL 

SirP*  What  are  ye  aboot,  sir;  with  your 
raalignaut,  yeer  venal  ambeetion,  and  your 
romantic  nonsense?  Sir,  every  mon  should  be 
ambeetious  till  serve  his  country — and  every 
man  should  he  rewarded  for  it.  And  pray, 
sir,  would  not  ye  wish  till  serve  yeer  coun- 
try? answer  me  that,  I  say,  would  not  ye 
wish  till  serve  your  country? 

Eger,  Only  show  me  how  I  can  serve  my 
country,  and  my  life  is  hers.  Were  I  qua- 
lified to  lead  her  armies,  to  steer  her  fleets, 
and  deal  her  honest  vengeance  on  her  insult- 
ing foes ;  or  could  my  eloquence  pull  down 
a  state  leviathan,  mighty  by  the  plunder  of 
his  country,  black  with  the  treasons  of  her 
disgrace,  and  send  his  infamy  down  to  free 
posterity,  as  a  monumental  terror  to  corrupt 
ambition,  I  would  be  foremost  in  such  service, 
and^act  it  with  the  unremitting  ardour  of  a 
Roman  spirit. 

*Ji>P.  Why,  ye  are  mad,  sir;  stark,  staring, 
raving  mad;  certainly  the  fellow  has  been 
bitten  by  some  mad  whig*)  or  other!. ye  are 
vary  young  —  vary  young:,  indeed,  in  these 
matters;  but  experience  wull  convince  ye,  sir, 
that  every  mon  in  public  business  has  twa 
consciences;  mind,  sir,  twa  consciences;  a  re- 
leegious  and  a  poleetical  conscience — you  sec 
a  mairchant,  or  a  shopkeeper,  that  kens  the 
science  of  the  world,  awways  luocks  upon  an 
oath  in  a  custom-house,  or  behind  a  counter, 
only  as  an  oath  in  business — a  thing  of  course 
— a  mere  thing  oVourse,  that  has  nalhing  till 
do  wi  releegion;  and  just  so  it  is  at  an  elec- 
tion, exactly  the  same — for  instance,  noow,  I 
am  a  candidate — pray  observe — 1  ^ang  till 
periwig-maker,  a  hatter,  or  a  hosier,  and 
give  ten,  twanty,  or  tharty  guineas,  for 
periwiff,  a  hat,  or  a  nair  of  hose,  and  so  on 
through  a  majority  o voters;  vary  wecl,  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  why,  this  commercial  in- 
tercourse, ye  see,  begets  a  friendship  betwixt 
us,  and  in  a  day  or  twa,  these  men  gang  and 
^ive  me  their  suflrages.  Weel,  what  is  the 
inference,  pray,  sir?  can  ye,  or  ainv  lawyer, 
divine,  or  casuist,  caw  this  a  briber  nai,  sir, 
in  fair  poleetical  reasoning,  it  is  ainly  gene- 

i)  Tbe  Whifi  are  oppacc4  to  tlie  Torict,  romiinK  lh« 
two  grand  poIUicul  fartions  in  England. 


rosity  on  tbe  ain  side,  and  gratitude  on  tke 
other — so,  sir,  let  me  ha  na  mair  of  jeer  re- 
leegious  or  philosophical  refinements:  hut  pre- 
pare— attenn — and  speak  till  the  question,  or 
ye  are  na  son  o'min^^ — sir,  I  insist  upon  it 

Enter  Sam. 
Sam,  Sir,  my  lord  says  the  writings  art 
now  ready,  and  his  lordship  and  the  lawycn 
are  waiting  for  you  and  Mr.  £gertoa. 

SirP,  Vary  weel;  we^ll  attend  bis  lonbkipk 
[Exit  Scun\  Come,  sir,  let  us  gang  doowi 
and  dispatch  the  business. 

{Going,  is  stopped  by  Egerton. 
Eger,  Sir,  with  your  permission,  IbegyM 
will  first  hear  me  a  wora  •r  two  upon  tUs 
subject. 

SirP,  Weel,  sir;  what  would  ye  saf? 
Eger,  I  have  often*resolved  to  let  you  kaov 
Bows  very  low\  my  aversion  to  this  malck 
SirP,  Hoow,  sir? 

Eger,  But  my  respect  and  fear  of  diioUif- 
ing  you,  hitherto  kept  me  silent. 

Sir  P.  Your  avarsion!  hoow  dare  ye  ok 
sic  language  till  me?  your  avaHionl  luod 
you,  sir,  I  shall  cut  the  matter  vary  short- 
Conseeder — my  fortune  is  na  inhbritance;  iv 
my  ain  acquiseetion ;  I  can  make  ducb 
drakes^)  oT  it;  so  do  not  provoke  me,  brf 
sign  the  articles  directly. 

Eger,  [  be^  your  pardon,  sir;  hut  1  bw^ 
be  free  on  this  occasion,  and  tell  you  at  oiioe, 
that  I  can  no  longer  dissemble  the  honest  pas- 
sion tliut  fins  my  heart  for  another  woiuil 
Sir  P,  Hoow:  another  woman!  ah,  ye  ni- 
iain,  how  dare  ye  love  another  womA  with- 
out my  parmission — but  what  other  woW"' 
wha  is  she?  speak,  sir,  spckk. 

Eger,  Constantia.  [Botving  verj 

SirP,  Constantia!  Oh,  ye  profligate!  wkA 
a  creature  taken  in  for  charity  ? 

Eger,  Her  poverty  is  not  her  crime,  sf. 
but  her  misfortune;  and  virtue,  tliougb  oo- 
ered  with  a  village  garb,  is  virtue  still;  tbcR- 
fore,  sir —  .        .  .   .  -j 

SirP,  Hand  yeer  jabbering,  ye  villain;  fca» 
yeer  jabbering!  none  of  yeer  romance,  or ij- 
finement,  till  me.  I  ha  but  yean  question  li» 
ask  ye,  but  yean  question,  and  then  1 
we  ye  for  ever — ^for  ever — therefore  \iSm  ^ 
fore  ye  answer;  wull  ye  marry  the  lady,  * 
wull  ye  break  my  heart? 

Eger.  Sir,  my  presence  shall  not  ofTendjfos 
any  longer;  but  when  reason  and  /'A'^ 
lake  their  turn,  I  am  sure  you  will  i»* 
pleased  with  yourself  for  this  impatemsl  pi' 
sion. 

SirP,  Tarry,  I  command  you— and  I  com- 
mand ye  likewise  not  to  stir  till  ye  ha  gJ*J 
me  ain  answer — a  defeenitive  answer—^ 
ye  marry  the  lady,  or  wull  ye  not? 

Eger,  Since  you  command  me^  sir, 
then,  that  I  cannot—will  not  marry  k» 

[«* 

SirP.  Oh!  the  villain  has  shot  me  ti«^ 
the  head;  he  has  cut  my  yiuIsI  I  ^ 
distracted— there  never  was  sic  a  hargn* 

i)  Children  auaae  ihomadTca  hj  Ihrewiag  W  ^ 
udatrayt  on  the  anrraco  of  m  rw«r,  » 
manner  that  iher  alt«m«lelr  dip  in  and  n«  ••^ 
the  vmter,  and  thia  ihcj  call  dmctt  ewrf*»*f 
if  Sir  Pertinax  woold-^nTCrt  hifforta^r 
be  could  P^Jibf  Jkit@rO|^<g^ 
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I  ka  made  wi  this  feulisli  lord — possession  ofj 
his  whole  estate,  wi  three  boroo|^fas  upon  it; 
sax  members!  why,  what  ati  acquiseetion, 
what  consequence!  what  dignity,  what  weight 
till  the  house  of  Macsycophant — O!  domn  the 
fellow — three  boroughs,  only  for  sending  doon 
six  broomsticks  ^  On  1  miserable;  ever  since 
this  fallow  came  intill  the  world  have  L  been 
secretly  preparing  him  for  the  seat  of  ministe- 
nal  dignity,  and  sure  never,  never  were  times 
so  favourable — every  thing  conspires;  for  aw 
the  auld  poleetical  postfaorses  are  broken- 
winded,  and  foundered,  and  canna  get  on; 
and  ass  till  the  rising  generation,  the  vanity 
of  surpassing  yean  another  in  what  they  /eui- 
ishly  caw  taste  and  ailegance,  binds  them 
hond  and  foot  in  the  chains  af  luxury;  which 
wull  awways  set  them  up  till  the  best 
bidder;  so  that  if  they  can  but  get  where- 
withal till  supply  their  dissipation,  a  meenisler 
may  convert  the  poleetical  morals  of  aw  sic 
voluptuaries  intill  a  vote  that  would  sell  the 
nation  till  Presler  John,  and  their  boasted  lee- 
lierties  till  the  great  mogul.  \_Exit 

ACT  V. 
Scene  h--A  Library. 
JEnter  Sib.  Pertinax  and  Betty. 


Sir  P,  Come  this  way,  Betty,  come 
siy;  are  a  gude  girl,  and  1 11  rewar 
r  this  discovery.    On !  the  villain !  offei 


this 
ard  ye 
offer  her 


way 

Sot  I 

marriage! 

SeL  It  is  true,  indeed;  I  would  not  tell 
your  honour  a  lie  for  the  world ;  but  in  troth 
jt  lay  upon  mv  conscience,  and  I  thought  it 
my  duU'  to  tell  your  worship. 

Sir  P,  Ye  are  right,  ye  are  right;  it  was 
yeer  duty  to  tell  me,  and  Fll  reward  yoa  for 
It;  ye  say  maister  Sidney  is  in  love  wi  her 
too — P''^         came  you  by  that  intelligence? 

J3eL  Oh !  sir,  I  know  when  folks  are  in  love, 
let  them  strive  to  hide  it  as  much  as  they  will; 
1  know  it  by  Mr.  Sidney^s  eyes,  when  I  see 
him  stealing  a  sly  sidelook  at  her,  by  his 
trembling,  bis  breathing  short,  his  sighing 
when  they  are  reading  together — besides,  sir, 
he  made  Jove  verses  upon  her,  in  praise  of 
her  'virtue,  and  her  playing  upon  the  music; 
ay  !  and  I  suspect  another  thing,. sir;  she  has 
a  sweetheart,  if  not  a  husband,  not  far  from 
hence. 

Sir  P.  Wha!  Constantia? 

Ay,  Constantia,  sir—lord,  I  can  know 
the  -whole  affair,  sir,  only  for  sending  over  to 
Hadiey,  to  farmer  Hi Iford  s  youngest  daughter, 
Snfcey  flilford. 

Sir  P»  Then  send  this  instant,  and  get  mc 
a  particular  account  of  it 

That  I  will  this  minute,  sir. 

Sir  P*  In  the  mean  time  keep  a  strict  watch 
upon  Constantia  -  and  be  sure  ye  bring  me 
«ror<]  of  whatever  new  matter  yc  can  pick  up 
lJ»ool  her,  my  son,  or  this  Hadley  husband  or 
sweetheart. 

Jff^L  Never  fear,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Wha's  there? 

Enler  ToMLlNS. 
yVltere  is  maister  Sidney? 

^fV^m.  In  the  drawing-room,  sir. 

Sir'P'  Tell  him  I  would  speak  we  ^im, 


\Ilxit  TomJins]  Why^  suppose  this  Sidney 
noow  should  be  privy  till  bis  friend  Chairles* 
love  for  Constantia — what  then,  gude  traith, 
it  is  natural  till  think  that  bis.  ain  love  wull 
demand  the  preference — ay,  and  obtain  it  too 
— yas!  yas!  self— self!  is  an  ailoquent  advo- 
cate on  these  occasions — for  only  make  it  a 
mon*s  interest  till  be  a  rascal,  and  I  think  we 
may  safely  depend  upon  his  integreety  in 
serving  himsel. 

JSnt^r  SiDNBT. 

Sid,  Sir  Pertinax,  jrour  servant.  Mr.  Tom* 
lins  told  me  you  desired  to  speak  with  me. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  I  wanted  till  speak  wi  yee  upon* 
a  vary  singular  business — Maister  Sidney,  give 
me  yeer  hond,  guin  it  did  na  luock  like  flat- 
tery (which  1  detest),  I  would  tell  ye,  maister 
Sidney,  that  ye  are  an  honour  till  your  cloth, 
yeer  country,  and  till  human  nature. 

Sid,  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging. 

Sir  P.  Sit  ye  doon  here,  maister  Sidney — 
sit  ye  doon  here  by  me— my  friend.  [^Tfirjr 
sii]  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligations  till 
ye,  for  the  care  ye  ha  taken  of  Chairlcs  —  the 
principles,  releegious,  moral,  and  poleetical, 
that  ye  ha  infused  intill  him,  demand  the 
warmest  return  of  gratitude,  baith  fra  him 
and  fra  me. 

Sid.  Your  approbation,  sir,  next  to  that  of 
my  own  conscience,  is  the  best  test  of  my 
endeavours,  and  the  highest  applause  they  can 
receive. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  ye  deserve  it,  richly  deserve  it; 
and  noow,  sir,  the  same  care  that  ye  ha  had 
of  Chairles,  the  same  my  wife  has  taken  of 
her  favourite,  and  sure  never  were  accom- 
plishments, knowledge,  or  principles,  social 
and  releegious,  impressed  intill  a  better  nature 
than  Constantia's. 

Sid,  In  truth,  sir,  1  think  so  too. 
Sir  P.  She  is,  besides,  a  gentlewoman,  and 
of  ass  gude  a  family  ass  any  in  this  county. 
Sid,  So  I  understand,  sir.  . 
Sir  P.  Sir,  her  faither  had  a  vast  estate;  the 
which  he  dissipated  and  melted  in  feastings, 
and  friendships,  and  charities,  hospitalities, 
and  sic  kind  of  nonsense — but  to  the  business 
— Maister  Sidney,  1  lote  ye — yas,  I  love  you, 
and  ha  been  luocking  oot,  and  contriving  hoow 
till  settle  ye  in  the  world:  sir,  I  want  till  see 
ye  comfortably  and  honourably  fixed  at  the 
Iieed  of  a  respectable  family,  ana  guin  ye  were 
my  ain  son,  a  tboosand  times,  I  could  na 
make  a  mair  valuable  present  till  ye  for  that 
purpose  ass  a  partner  Tor  life,  than  this  same 
Constantia,  wee  sic  a  fortune  doon  wi  her  ass 
ye  yoursel  shall  deem  to  be  competent:  ay, 
and  an  assurance  of  every  canonical  contin- 
gency in  my  poower  till  confer  or  promote. 

Sid,  Sir,  your  offer  is  noble  and  friendly; 
but  though  the  highest  station  would  derive 
lustre  from  Constantia*s  charm^  and  worth; 
yet,  were  she  more  amiable  than  love  could 
paint  her  in  the  Inverts  fancy,  and  wealthy 
beyond  the  thirst  of  the  miser's  appetite,  I 
could  not — would  not  wed  her.  [Rises. 

Sir  P.  Not  wed  her!  odzwins,  mon!  ye  sur- 
prise me!  why  so?  what  binders?  [Rises. 

Sid,  I  beg  you  will  not  ask  a  reason  for 
my  refusal;  but,  briefly  and  finally,  it  cannot 
K  nor  «  it  a 
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Sir  P.  Weel,  air,  1  ba  done,  I  lia  done— 
sit  doooy  man — sit  doon  again — sit  ye  doon. 

EThey  sU\  I  shall  mention  it  no  more — not 
ut  I  must  confess  honestly  fill  ye,  friend  Sid^ 
ney,  that  the  match,  had  ye  approved  of  my 
proposal,  besides  profiting  you,  would  ha  been 
of  singular  sarvice  till  me  likewise ;  hoowever 
ve  may  still  sarte  me  ass  efiectually  ass  if  ye 
had  married  her. 

Sid,  Then,  sir,  I  am  sure  I  will  roost  heartily. 
SirP»  I  believe  it,  I  believe  it,  friend  Sid- 
ney, and  I  thank  ye.  I  ha  na  friend  till  de- 
pend upon  but  yoursel — my  heart  is  awmost 
orokc — I  canna  nelp  these  tears;  and  to  tell 
ye  the  fact  at  yeance,  your  friend  Chairles  is 
struck  wi  a  most  dangerous  malady^  a  kind 
of  insanity  —  in  short,  this  Constantia,  I  am 
afraid,  has  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  him — do  ye 
understand  me? 

Sid,  Not  very  well,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Why,  he  is  grievously  smitten  wi 
the  love  of  her,  and  I  am  afraid  will  never 
be  cured  withoot  a  leetle  ol  your  assistance. 

Sid.  Of  my  assistance!  pray,  sir,  in  what 
manner  ? 

SirP,  In  what  manner!  Lord,  maister  Sid- 
ney, how  can  ye  be  so  dull!  Novir  then,  my 
vary  guid  friend,  guin  you  would  take  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  a  ^uid  word  for  him  till 
the  wench,  and  contrive  to  bring  them  toge- 
ther once,  why,  in  a  few  days  alter,  he  would 
nai  care  a  pinch  o'snufT  tor  her.  [_Sidnejr 
siaris  up]  What  is  the  matter  wi  ye,^  mon— 
what  the  deevil  gars  ye  start  and  luock  so  as- 
tonished ? 

Sid,  Sir,  you  amaze  me!  In  what  part  of 
my  mind,  or  conduct,  have  you  found  that 
baseness,  which  entitles  you  to  treat  me  with 
this  indignity? 

tS'ir  P.  Indignity— what  indignity  do  ye  mean, 
sir  ?  is  askins  ye  till  serve  a  fnend  wi  a  wench 
an  indignity?  Sir,  am  not  I  your  patron  and 
benefactor,  ha? 

'  Sid.  You  are,  air ;  and  I  feel  your  bounty 
at  my  heart — but  the  virtuous  gratitude,  that 
sowed  the  deep  sense  of  it  there,  docs  not 
inform  me,  that  in  return,  the  tutor*s  sacred 
function,  or  the  social  virtue  of  the  man,  must 
be  debased  into  the  pupil*s  pander,  or  the  pa- 
tron's prostitute* 

Sir  P.  Hoo w !  what,  air,  do  ye  dispute  ?  are 
ye  na  my  dependant — ha !  and  do  ye  hesitate 
aboot  an  ordinary  civeelily,  which  is  practised 
every  day  by  men  and  women  of  the  first 
fashion?  sir,  let  me  tell  ye,  however  nice  y( 
may  be,  there  is  na  a  dependant- aboot  th< 
court  that  would  na  jump  at  sic  an  opportu- 
nity till  oblige  his  patron. 

-  Sid,  Indeed,  sir,  I  believe  the  doctrine  of 
pimping  for  patrons  may  be  learned  in  every 
party  school:  for  where  faction  and  public 
venality  are  taught  as  measures  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Briton  and  the  patriot — 
there  every  vice  is  to  be  eipected. 

^  SirP,  Oho!  Obol  vary  weel,  fine  insinua- 
tions! I  ken  what  you  glance  at — yes,  ye  in- 
tend this  satire  as  a  slander  upon  meenisters 
— ay!  ay!  fine  sedeetion  against  government 
— Oh!  y«  villain — ye — ye — sirrah — ^ye  are  a 
black  sheep,  and  V\l  mark  ye,  and  represent 
ye :  ni  draw  your  picture — ah !  ah !  I  am  glad 

ye  show  yoursel— yas,  yas — ^yc  ha  taken  off 


ye- 


the  mask  at  last,  ye  ha  been  im,  my  service  fiir 
many  years,  ye  hypocrite !  ye  impostor — but  i 
never  I^new  your  principles  before. 

Sid,  Sir,  you  never  atTronted  them  belbre; 
if  you  had,  you  should  have  known  them  soon 

Sir  jPk  I  na  done  wi  ye — I  ha  done  wi 
Ay,  ay,  noow  I  can  account  for  my  sou's  < 
duct;  .his  aversion  till  courts,  till  meenistert, 
levees,  public  business,  and  his .  disobedienoe 
till  my  commands — a  perfeedious  fellow — yeVe 
a  Judas !  ye  ha  ruined  the  morals  of  mj  sob, 
e  villain ;  but  I  ha  done  wi  ye ;  however  this 
wull  prophesy  at  oor  pairting,  for  your  com- 
fort, that  guin  ye  air  so  vary  squemiah  in  ob- 
liging your  patron,  yc*ll  never  rise  in  the 
church. 

Sid.  Though  my  conduct,  sir,  should  not 
make  me  rise  in  her  power,  I  am  snre  it  will 
in  her  favour — in  the  favour  of  my  own  con- 
science too,  and  in  the  esteem  of  all  worfhy 
men;  and  that,  sir,  is  a  power  and  dignity 
beyond  what  patrons  of  any  denomination  can 
confer.  [gjrir. 

Sir  P,  What  a  reegorous,  aaucy,  stiflE-necU 
fallow  it  is! — I  see  my  folly  noow;  I  am  as- 
done  by  my  ain  policy  1  this  Sidney  was  the 
last  man  that  should  ha  been  aboot  my  sen. 
The  fellow,  indeed,  hath  given  him  pnnaplei 
that  might  ha  done  vary  weel  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  but  are  domned  unfit  for  the 
modem  Britons — ^weel!  guin  I  had  a  tboosand 
sons,  I  never  would  suffer  yean  of  reer  Eng- 
lish uni  varsity  bred  fellows,  till  be  aboot  a  son 
of  mine  again;  for  they  ba  sic  an  a  pride  of 
leeterature  and  character,  and  sic  sancjr  Cng- 
lish  notions  of  leeberty,  conteenually  Mrmenl- 
ing  in  their  thouffhts,  that  a  man  is  never  swe 
of  one  of  them;  but  what  am  I  to  do?  Zoom, 
he  must  nai  marry  this  beggar — I  canna  sil 
doon  tamely  under  that — atay,  baud  a  wee; 
by  the  blood  I  have  it — yas!  I  ha  hit  Vfom\ 
Enter  Bbttt. 
BeU  Oh  I  sir,  I  have  got  the  whole  secni 
out. 

SirP.  Aboot  what? 

Bet  Aboot  miss  Constantia ;  I  have  josiliad 
all  the  particulars  from  farmer  Hilford's  yooag- 
est  daughter,  Sukey  Hilford. 

SirP,  Weel,  weel,  but  what  is  tbe  story? 
quick,  quick,  what  is  it? 

Bet  Why,  sir,  it  is  ceHain  that  Mrs.  Goa- 
sttlntia  has  a  sweetheart,  or  a  husband,  a  sort 
of  a  gentleman,  or  a  gentleman^s  geotlenaa, 
they  don*t  know  which,  that  lodges  at  QJkt 
Hodges*;  for  Sukey  says  she  saw  them  %iom^ 
tber  last  night  in  the  dark  walk,  and  mn, 
Constantia  "^as  all  in  tears. 

SirP,  Ah!  I  am  afraid  this  is  tew  gvde 
news  till  be  true. 

BeL  Oh!  sir,  it  is  certainly  tme;  beside^ 
sir,  she  has  just  v^rit  a  letter  to  the  gaUaot; 
and  t  have  sent  ^hn  Gardener  to  ber,  wla 
is  to  carry  it  to  him  to  Hadley;  now,  sir,  if 
your  worship  would  seise  the  letter.  Sec^  se^ 
sir,  here  Joon  comes,  with  the  letter  ia  kit 
hand  I 

SirP.  Go,  go;  step  ye  oot,  Betty,  and  leave 
the  fellow  till  me. 

BeL  I  will,  sir.  \EiA 

Mnter  John,  ^iffi  a  Packet  and  n  ^eflor. 


fro/w, 
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up  the  Packet]  There's  nchody  in  tbe  library 
^so  rU  e*en      through  the  short  way ;  let 
me  see  what  is  the  name — Mel — ^MeltU — O! 
no !  Mehille,  at  Gaffer  Hodges*. 
Sir  P.  What  letter  is  that,  sir? 
John,  Letter,  sir! 
SirP,  Give  it  me,  sir. 
John.  AnH  please  your  honour,  sir — ^it — it 
— it  is  not  mine.  ^ 

Sir  P.  DeliTer  it  this  instant,  sirrah;  or  III 
break  yecr  head. 
John.  There,  there,  your  hononr. 

TGii>es  the  Vetier  to  Sir  Pertintuc. 
Sir  P.  Be  gone,  rascal^this  I  suppose  wull 
let  us  intill  the  whole  business. 

John.  You  haTe  ffot  the  letter,  old  surly, 
bat  the  packet  is  safe  in  my  pocket.  V\\  go 
and  deliver  that,  however;  lor  I  wull  be  true 
to  poor  Mrs.  Constantia,  in  spite  of  you. 

[Aside.  Exit, 


dear,  dear  Chairies;  what  would  ye  think  of 
herf 

Eger,  I  should  think  her  the  most  deceitful, 
and  the  most  subtle  of  her  sex,  and  if  possible 
would  never  think  of  her  again. 

Sir  P.  Wull  ye  give  me  ycer  honour  of 
that? 

Eger.  Most  solemnly,  sir. 
Sir  P.  £nough-^I  am  satisfied.  [Cries  tn^ith 
Jojr]  You  make  me  young  afain ;  1  was  afraid 
ye  were  fascinated  wi  the  charms  of  a  crack. 
Do  ye  ken  this  bond? 
Eger.  Mighty  well,  sir. 
SirP,  And  ye,  madam? 
Ladjr  M.  As  well  as  I  do  my  own,  sir;  it 
is  Constantia*s. 

Sir  P.  It  is  so ;  and  a  better  evidence  it  is, 
than  any  that  can  be  given  by  the  human 
tongue ;  here  is  a  warm,  rapturous,  lascivious 
letter,  under  the  hypocritical  syren^s  ain  bond ; 
her  ain  bond,  sir,  her  ain  bond.   But  judge 


5ir.JP.  [Reading  the  Letter^  Uml  — Um! 
— Um!  And  bless  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  yourselves — read  it. 

you.  Um!  um!  throw  myself  into  your  dear     Eger.  [R^€uis'\  1  hai>e  only  tims  to  tell 


arms*   Zoouns,  this  letter  is  invaluable! 

Enter  Bettt. 

Oh!  Betty,  ye  are  an  axcellent  wench,  this 
letter  is  worth  a  million. 

BeL  b  it  as  I  suspected,  sir,  to  her  sweetheart  ? 

SirP.  It  is — it  is  I  bid  Constantia  pack  oot 
of  the  house  this  instant;  and  let  them  get  the 
chaise  ready  to  carry  her  wherever  she  plea- 
ses; but  first  send  my  wife  and  son  hither. 

Bet.  I  shall,  sir. 

SirP.  Do  so,  be  gone.  [Exit  Betty]  Aba 
maister  Cfaairles,  I  believe  I  shall  cure  your 
passion  for  a  vartuous  beggar  noow;  I  think 
he  canna  be  so  infatuated  as  to  be  a  dupe  till 
a  strumpet — let  me  see — hoow  am  I  till  act 
noow.? — why,  like  a  true  poleetician,  I  must 
pretend  most  sincerely,  where  I  intend  most 
deceit* 

Enter  Ladt  Macstcophavt  and  Egbrton. 


Weel,  Chairles,  notwithstanding  the  mce- 
s^ry  ye  ha  brought  upon  me,  I  ha  sent  for 
ye  and  yeer  mother,  in  order  till  convince  ye 
baith  of  my  affection,  and  my  readiness  till 
forgive;  nay,  and  even  till  indulge  your  per- 
verse passion;  for  since  I  find  this  Constantia 
has  got  hold  of  your  heart,  and  that  your 
mother  and  ye  think  that  ye  can  never  be 
happ)r  withoot  her,  why  Til  na  longer  oppose 
yeer  inclinations. 

Eger,  Dear  sir.  you  snatch  me  from  sharpest 
miserj^.  On  my  knees  let  my  heart  thank  you 
for  tlus  ffoodness. 

Ladynl.  Let  me  express  my  thanks  too, 
and  my  joy;  for  had  you  not  consented  to 
his  marrying  her,  we  all  should  have  been 
miserable. 

SirP.  Weel,  I  am  glad  I  ha  found  a  way 
till  please  ye  baith  at  las!  ~but  noow,  my  dear 
Chairles,  suppose  noow,  that  this  spotless  ves- 
taly  this  wonder  of  vartue,  this  idol  of  your 
heart,  should  be  a  concealed  wanton,  after  awf 
Mger.  A  wanton,  sir!  [Eagerly* 
SirP.  Or  suppose  that  she  should  have  an 
engagement  of  marriage,  or  an  intrigue 
another  mon,  and  is  only  making  a  dupe  of 
ye  aw  this  time;  I  say  only  suppose  it,  my 


you,  that  the  family  came  down  sooner 
than  I  expected,  and  that  I  cannot  bless 
my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  you  till  the  even- 
ing. The  notes  and  jewels,  which  the  bea- 
rer of  this  will  deliver  to  you,  were  pre- 
sented  to  me,  since  I  saw  you,  by  the  son 
of  niy  benefactor — 
SirP.  Now  mark. 

Eger.  [Beads]  AU  which  J  beg  you  will 
convert  to  your  own  immediate  use,  for  my 
heart  has  no  room  for  any  v^ish,  or  for- 
tune, but  what  contributes  to  your  relief 
and  happiness — 

SirP.  Oh,  Chairles,  Chairles!  do  ye  see, 
sir,  what  a  dupe  she  makes  of  you?  But  mark 
what  follows;  mark,  Chairles,  mark. 
Eger.  [Reads]  Oh,  how  I  long — 
SirP.MnV. 

Eger.  [Reads]  To  throw  myself  into  your 
dear,  dear  €wms — 
SirP.  Mark,  m'arL 

Eger.  [Reiuis]  To  sooth  your  fears,  your 
apprehensions,  and  your  sorrows.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  of  the  utmost  moment, 
but  will  reserve  it  till  we  meet  this  evening 
in  the  dark  wM—in  the  dark  walk! 

SirP.  In  the  dark  walk— ah !  an  evil-eyed 


curse  upon  her!  yas,  yas,  she  has  been  often 
in  the  dark  walk,  I  believe— but  read,  read! 

Eger.  [Reads]  In  the  mean  time,  banish 
all  fears,  and  hope  the  best,  from  fortune, 
and  your  ever  dutiful,  md  ever  affectio- 
nate Constantia  Harrington. 

SirP.  There,  there's  a  warm  epistle  for 
you!  in  short,  the  fact  is — the  hussy,  ye  must 
know,  is  married  till  the  fellow. 

Eger.  Not  unlikely,  sir. 

Lady  M.  Indeed,  by  her  letter,  I  believe  she  is. 

SirP.  Noow,  madam,  what  amends  can  ye 
make  me  for  countenancing  your  son's  pas- 
sion for  sic  an  a  reptile?  and  ye,  sir,  what  ha 
ye  till  say  for  your  disobedience  and  your 
frenzy?  Oh!  Chairles!  Chairles,  you'll  shorten 
my  days!  [Sits  down, 

Eger,  Pray,  sir,  be  patient—- compose  your- 
self a  moment;  I  will  make  you  any  compen- 
sation in  my  power. 

SirP.  Then  instantly  sign  th»  artkllb  of 
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Eger,  The  lady,  sir,  bas  never  yet  been 
coQsullecI.  and  I  haye  some  reason  to  belieye 
thai  ber  heart  is  engaged  to  another  man. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  that  is  na  business  of  yours  —  I 
know  she  wull  consent;  and  that*s  aw  we  are 
till  consider.    Oh!  here  comes  my  lord! 

Enter  Lord  Lumbercourt. 

LordL,  Sir  Pertinax,  every  thing  is  ready, 
and  the  lawyers  wait  for  us. 

Sir  P.  \Ve  attend  your  lordshfp;  where  is 
lady  Rodolpha? 

LordL,  Giving  some  female  consolation  to 

foorConslanlia.  vVhy,  my  lady!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
hear  your  vestal,  Constantia,  has  been  flirt- 

Sir  P,  Yas,  yas,  my  lord,  she  is  in  very 
gude  order  for  ainy  mon  that  wants  a  wife, 
and  an  heir  till  his  estate,  intill  the  bargain. 

Enter  Tomlins. 
Tom.  Sir,  there*s  a  man  below,  that  wants 
to  speak  to  ypur  honour  upon  particular  bu- 
siness. 

Sir  P,  Sir,  I  canna  speak  till  ainy  body 
noow — be  must  come  another  time;  baud — 
stay,  what,  is  he  a  gentleman? 

Tom^  He  looks  something  like  one,  sir;  a 
sort  of  a  ffenlleman;  but  he  seems  to  be  in 
a  kind  of  a  passion ;  for  when  I  asked  his 
name,  he  answered  hastily,  His  no  matter, 
friend,  go  tell  your  master  there  is  9  gentle- 
man here,  that  must  speak  to  him  directly. 

Sir  P.  IVIust!  ha!  vary  peremptory  indeed! 
pr'ylhee  let's  see  this  angry  sort  of  a  gentle- 
man, for  curiosity's  sake.        [Exit  Tomlins. 

Enter  Lady  Rodolpha. 

Leuljr Oh!  my  lady  Macsycophant,  I  am 
come  an  humble  advocate  for  a  weeping  piece 
of  female  frailty ;  who  beffs  she  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  till  your  ladyship,  before  ye 
finally  reprobate  her. 

SirP,  I  beg  your  pardon,  lady  Rodolpha, 
but  it  must  not  be;  see  her,  she  shall  not. 

LadyM,  Nay,  there  can  be  no  harm,  my 
dear,  in  hearing  what  she  has  to  say  for  herself. 

SirP,  I  tell  you,  it  shall  not  be. 

LadjrM.  Well,  well,  my  dear,  I  have  done, 
[  have  done. 

Enter  Tomlins  and  Melville. 

Tom,  Sir,  that  is  my  master. 

SirP,  Weel,  sir,  pray  what  is  your  urgent 
business  wi  me,  sir? 

Mel.  To  shun  disgrace  and  punish  baseness. 

Sir  P.  Punish  baseness !  what  does  the  fal- 
low mean?  wha  are  ye,  sir? 

Mel.  A  man,  sir. 

SirP,  A  mon,  sir! 

Mel,  And  one  whose  spirit  and  fortune  once 
bore  as  proud  a  sway  as  any  within  this 
country*s  limits. 

LordL,  You  seem  to  be  a  soldier,  sir! 

Mel,  I  was,  sir,  and  have  the  soldier's  cer-r 
tificate,  to  prove  my  service — rags  and  scars: 
for  ten  long  years,  in  India's  parching  clime, 
I  bore  my  country's  cause,  and  in  noblest 
dangers  sustained  it^with  my  sword — at  length 
unffi^cfiil  peace  has  laid  me  down,  where 
welcome  war  first  took  me  up — in  poverty — 
and  the  dread  of  cruel  creditors.  Paternal 


affection  brought  me  to  my  native  land,  in 

auest  of  an  only  child.  I  fonnd  ber,  as  I 
lought,  amiable  as  paternal  fondness  could 
desire ;  but  foul  seduction  has  snatched  ber 
from  me  ;  and  hither  am  i  come,  fraught  with 
a  father's  anger,  and  a  soldiei^s  honour,  to 
seek  the  seducer,  and  glut  revenge. 

LadjrM.  Pray,  sir,  who  is  your  daughter? 
>  Mel.  I  blush  to  own  her — l>ut — Constantia. 
Omnes,  How! 
Lady M,  Constantia! 
Eger,  Is  Constantia  your  daughter,  sir? 
Mel.  She  is,  and  was  the  only  comfort  that 
nature,  fortune,  or  my  own  extravagance  had 
leA  me. 

SirP,  Gude  traith,  then  I  fancy  ye  wall 
find  but  vary  little  comfort  (ra  her;  for  she  is 
na  better  than  she  should  be — she  has  faa^l  na 
damage  in  this  mansion;  but  ye  may  gang 
till  Hadley,  till  yean  farmer  Hodges',  and  there 


ley, 

ye  may  learn  lie  whole  story,  fra  a  cbeel  thej 
caw  Melville. 

Mel,  Melville! 

SirP,  Yas,  sir;  Melville. 

Mel,  01  would  to  heaven  she  had  do  crine 
to  answer  but  ber  commerce  with  Melville — 
no,  sir,  he  is  not  the  man ;  it  is  your  son, 
your  Egerton,  that  has  seduced  her!  and  here, 
sir,  are  the  evidences  of  his  seduction. 

Eger.  Of  my  seduction,  sir ! 

Mel.  Of  yours,  sir,  if  your  name  be  Egerton. 

Eger.  [  am  that  man,  sir;  but  pray  what 
is  your  evidence? 

Mel.  These  bills,  and  these  gorgeous  feweb 
— not  to  be  had  in  her  meniu  stale,  but  at 
the  price  of  chastity ;  not  an  hour  since  she 
sent  them,  impudently  sent  them,  by  a  servaot 
of  this  house;  contagious  infamy  started  Iroia 
their  touch. 

Eger.  Sir,  perhaps  you  may  be  mistake* 
concerning  the  terms  on  which  she  teieiied 
them;  do  you  but  clear  her  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  Melville,  and  I  will  instantly  satisfy 
your  fears  concerning  the  jewels  and  hi 
virtue, 

Mel.  Sir,  you  give  me  new  life;  you  are 
my  better  angel — ^I  believe  in  your  words, 
your  looks — knovv  then— I  am  that  Melville^ 

SirP.  Hoow,  sir!  ye  that  Melville,  ibatvras 
at  farmer  Hodges'? 

Mel.  The  same,  sir;  it  was  he  brougfal  my 
Constantia  to  my  arms;  lodged  and  secreted 
me  —  once  my  lowly  tenant,  now  my  only 
friend;  the  fear  of  inexorable  creditors  made 
me  change  my  name  from  Harrington  to  Mei- 
ville,  till  1  could  ^ee  and  consult  some 
once  called  themselves  my  friends. 

Eger.  Sir,  suspend  your  fears  and  ; 
but  for  a  few  minutes — I  will  keep  my  word 
with  you  religiously;  and  bring  your  Con- 
stantia to  your  arms,  as  virtuous  and  as  liappj 
as  you  could  wish  her. 

[E.reunt  Ladjr  Macsjrcophanf  mmd 
Egerton, 

SirP,  The  clearing  up  of  this  weDcli*s  vir- 
tue is  dom'd  unlucky !  I  m  afraid  it  wall  niio 
aw  oor  affairs  agam  —  hoowever,  I  ba  yeaa 
stroke  still  in  my  heed,  that  wull  secore  the 
bargain  wi  my  lord,  let  matters  ^ang  as  they 
wun.  [Asidej  But  I  wonder,  maisterMelWIK 
that  ye  did  na  pick  up  some  Icetle  matter  ef 
the  siller  in  the  IndiesT^h!  thepe  ba  bcc* 
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bonnj  fortunes  snapped  up  tbere  of  late  rears 
by  some  of  the  meentar}'  blades. 

MeL  Very  true,  sir ;  but  it  is  an  obscrration 
among  soldiers,  tnat  there  are  some  men  who 
never  meet  with  any  thing  in  the  service  but 
blows  and  ill  fortune — I  was  one  of  those, 
even  to  a  proverb. 

Sir  P.  An!  'tis  pity,  sir;  a  grcal  pity,  noow, 
that  ye  did  na  get  a  mogul,  or  some  sic  an 
animal  intill  your  clutches — Ah!  I  should  like 
till  ha  the  strangling  of  a  nabob — the  rum- 
maging of  his  gold  dust,  his  jewel  closet,  and 
aw  his  magazines  t»f  bars  ana  ingots;  ha!  ha! 
ha!  gude  trailh,  noow,  sic  an  aw  fellow  would 
be  a  bonny  cheel  to  brin^  over  till  this  toown, 
and  till  exhibit  him  riding  on  an  elephant; 
upon  honour  a  mon  might  raise  a  poll  tai 
by  him  that  would  gang  near  till  pay  the  debts 
of  the  nation! 

EnUr  Egerton,  Constantia,  Ladt  Macst- 

COPHANT,  and  SlDN£T. 

Egen  Sir,  I  promised  to  satisfy  your  fears 
concerning  your  daughter's  virtue;  and  my 
best  proof  to  you  and  all  the .  world,  that  I 
think  her  not  only  chaste,  but  the  roost  de- 
serving of  her  sex,  is,  that  I  have  made  her 
the  partner  of  my  heart,  and  the  tender  guar- 
dian of  my  darthly  happiness  for  life! 
SirP,  Hoow,  married ! 
Eger.  I  knowy  sir,  at  present  we  shaU  meet 
your  anger — but  time,  reflection,  and  our  du- 
tiful conduct,  we  hope,  will  reconcile  you  to 
our  happiness. 

SirP»  Naver,  naver;  and  could  I  make  ye, 
her,  and  aw  your  issue  beggars-r-i  would  move 
hell,  heaven,  and  earth  till  effect  it. 

Lord  L*  Why,  sir  Pertinax,  this  is  a  total 
revolution,  and  will  entirely  ruin  my  affairs. 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  wi  the  consent  of  your  lord- 
ship and  lady  Rodolpha,  I  ha  an  expedient  till 
offer,  that  wull  not  ainly  punish  that  rebel- 
lious villain,  but  answer  every  end  that  your 
lordship  and  lady  Rodolpha  proposed  by  the 
intended  match  wee  bim. 

LordL,  I  doubt  it  much,  sir  Pertinax;  1 
doubt  it  much;  but  what  is  it,  sir?  what  is 
your  expedient? 

Sir  P.  My  lordy  I  ha  another  son,  my  son 
Sandy,  he  is  a  guid  lad;  and  provided  the 
lady  and  your  lordship  ba  na  objection  till 
bim,  every  article  of  that  rebel's  intended  mar- 
Tiaire  shall  he  amply  fulfilled,  upon  lady  Ro 
dou»ha's  union  with  my  younger  son,  '&an<^. 

Lord  L,  Why,  that  is  an  expedient,  indeed, 
sir  Pertinax;  but  what  say  you,  Rodolpha? 

Ladj  -Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  ass  I  oad'  na 
reason  till  ha  the  least  affection  till  my  cousin 
£gertony  and  ass  my  intended  marriage  wi 
Jiim  was  entirely  an  act  of  obedience  till  my 
grandmother,  provided  my  cousin  Sandy  wull 
he  ass  agreeable  till  her  ladyship,  ass  my  cou- 
sin  Chairles,  here,  would  ha  been — I  have  na 
the  least  objection  till  the  change;   ay,  ay, 


upon  honour,  yean  brother  is  ass  gude  till 
Rodolpha  ass  another. 

Sir  jP.  ril  ainswer,  madam,  for  your  grand- 
mother; noow,  my  lord,  what  say  your 

Lord  L  Nay,  sir  Pertinax,  so  the  agreement 
stands,  all  is  right  a^ain ;  come,  child,  let  us 
be  gone.  Lookye,  sir  Pertinax,  let  me  have 
no  more  perplexity,  or  trouble  about  writings, 
lawyers,  nuns,  debts,  or  daughter;  only  let  me 
be  at  my  ease,  and  rat  me  if  [  care  one  pinch 
of  snuff  if  her  ladyship  concorporates  with  the  ^ 
ham  of  Tartary.  [Exit Lord  Lumdercourt. 
Sir  P.  Ass  to  ye,  my  lady  Macsycophant,  I 
suppose  ye  concluded,  before  ye  gave  your 
consent  till  this  match,  that  there  would  be  an 
end  of  every  thing  betwixt  ye  and  me:  ye 
shall  ha  a  jointure,  but  not  a  bawbee  besides, 
living  or  dead,  shall  ye,  or  any  of  your  issue, 
ever  see  of  mine;  so,  madam,  live  wi  yeer 
Constantia,  wi  yeer  son,  and  wi  that — that 
damuM  black  sheep  there.  [Exit Sir  Pertinctx, 
Ladjr  Weet,  cousin  £gerton,  in  spite 
oHbe  ambeetious  frenzy  o^your  faither,  and  the 
thoughtless  deesipalion  o*mine,  don  Cupid  has 
at  last  carried  his  point  in  favour  o*his  devo- 
tees ;  but  I  mun  noow  take  my  leave  with  the 
fag-end  of  an  awd  north  countrj^  wish,  brought 
fra  the  hospitable  land  of  fair  Stratbbogie: 
may  mutual  love  and  gude  humour  ever  be 
the  guest  of  your  hearts,  the  theme  of  your 
tongues,  and  the  blilhsome  phantom  of  aw 
your  tricksy  dreams  through  the  rugged  road 
of  this  crooked,  deceitful  world ;  and  may  our 
faithers  be  an  example  to  oorsels,  that  will 
remind  us  to  treat  oor  bairns^),  should  heaven 
croon  our  endeavours,  wi  more,  lebeerality 
and  affection,  than  that  with  which  oor  fathers 
have  treated  us.  [Exit  Ladjr  Rodolpha, 

Eger,  You  seem  melancholy,  sir. 
Mel,  These  precarious  turns  of  fortune,  sir, 
will  press  upon  the  heart:  for  notwithstanding 
my  Constantia^s  happiness,  and  mine  in  hers, 
I  own  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  regret,  that 
my  misfortunes  should  be  the  cause  of  any 
disagreement  between  a  father  and  the  man  to 
whom  I  am  under  the  most  endearing  obligations. 

Eger,  You,  sir,  have  no  share  in  his  disa- 
greement; for  had  not  you  been  born,  from 
my  father*s  nature,  some  other  cause  of  his 
resentment  must  have  happened;  but  for  a 
time,  sir,  at  least,  and  I  hope  for  life,  afflic- 
tion and  angry  vicissitudes  have  taken  their 
leave  of  us  all:  if  affluence  can  procure  con- 
tent and  ease,  t^*y  are  within  our  reach.  My 
fortune  is  ample,  and  shall  be  dedicated  to 
the  happiness  of  this  domestic  circle. 

IVIy  scheme,  though  mockM  by  knave,  co- 
quette, and  fooiy 
To  thinking  minds  must  prove  this  golden 
rule: 

In  all  pursuits — but  chiefly  in  a  wife, 
Not  wealth,  but  morals,  mal^e  the  happy 
life.  [Exeunt 

i)  children. 
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A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS. 


Comedy  hj  P.  Mauioser. 


Act«d  at  the  Phtsnix,  Dnarj  ham9  i$8S.  Thia  play  it  T«rr  dmwtedlj  om 
irj  Moody  and  Sir  Thomai  Jay :  it  i*  one  of  the  beat  of  the  old  conediea.  Tb«  pl«t 
M  good^  and  well  conduolcd,  the  language  dramatic  and  nenroua,  and  the  charaetert,  particularly  that  of  Sir  Gilei  Orcro 
reach,  are  highir  and  judiciously  dra\rn.  It  was  revived  at  Drurr  Lane  Theatre  in  the  year  1748,  and  several  timm 
aince  ;  but  whether  from  any  fault  in  the  performance,  or  -want  or  taate  in  the  audience,  it  did  not  meet  with  that  ane- 
cesa  which  might  have  been  expected  from  ili  merit,  and  which  some  of  it«  contemporaries  ,  not  poaseaaed  of  mor^ 
have  since  received  on  a  revival.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that  tbe  want  of  success  most  have  arisen  from 
the  performeis,  as  it  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1781,  in  a  manner  that  showed  it  was  deMrving  of  the  almost  ap- 
plaose.  Mr.  Henderson's  perfance  of  Sir  Giles  Over-nreach,  in  particniar,  could  not  he  too  mach  eommendcd.  It  was 
revived  by  Mr.  Cooke,  who,  though  he  may  have  fallen  short  of  hii  predecessor  just  meatioaedf  jet  has  anataaaed  th« 
part  with  credit,  and  he  who  has  seen  Keen  in  this  character  will  not  easily  forget  him« 
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ACT  L 

Scene  L^The  Outside  of  a  FUlage  Ale- 
house, 

Enter  Wellborn,  Tap^ell,  and  Froth. 

fVelL  No  liquor!  nor  no  credit? 

Tap.  None,  sir; 
Not  the  remainder  of  a  single  can, 
Left  by  a  drunken  porter;  all  night  pall*d  too. 

JFroth.  Not  the  dropping  of  the  tap  for  your 
'  morning's  draught,  sir. 
Tit  verity,  I  assure  you. 

fVelL  Verity,  yon  brach! 
The  devil  turn  d  precisian?  Rogue,  what  am  I? 

Tap,  Troth!  durst  I  trust  yon  with  a  look- 
ing-glass. 

To  let  you  see  your  trim  shape,  you  would 

quit  me. 
And  take  the  name  yourselC 
fTelL  How!  doj? 
Top,  Even  so,  sir.  Advance  your  Plymouth 
cloak; 

There  dwells,  and  within  call  (if  it  please  your 
worship), 

A  potent  monarch  call*d  the  constable, 
,That  does  command  a  citadel  calPd  the  stocks; 
Such  as  with  great  dexterity  will  hale 
Your  poor  tatter*d — 
n^elL  Rascal!  slave! 
FYoth.  No  rage,  sir. 

At  his  own  peril!  Do  not  put  yourself 
In  too  much  heat,  there  being  no  water  near 
To  quench  your  thirst ;  and  sure  for  other  liquor. 
As  mighty  ale,  or  beer,  they  are  things.  I  take  it. 
You  must  no  more  remember ;  not  in  a  oream,  sir. 
fVell  Why,  thou  unthankful  villain,  dar*st 
thou  talk  thus? 
Is  not  thy  house,  and  all  thou  hast,  my  gift? 
Tap,  I  find  it  not  in  chalk;  and  Timothy 
Tapwell 
Does  keep  no  other  register. 

fJ^elL  Am  I  not  he 
Whose  riots  fed  and  cIothM  thee?  Wert 
thou  not 

Bom  on  my  father's  land,  and  proud  to  be 
A  drudge  in  bis  house? 

TiMp,  What  I  was,  sir,  it  skills  not; 
What  you  are  is  apparent  Now  for  a  farewell : 
Since  you  talk  of  rather,  in  my  hope  it  will 

torment  you, 
111  briefly  teU  your  story.   Your  dead  father, 

old  sir  John, 


My  quondam  master,  was  a  man  of  worship; 
Bore  the  whole  sway  of  the  shire;  kept  a  good 
house; 

Reliev'd  the  poor,  and  so  forth ;  but  he  dying, 
And  tbe  twelve  hundred  a  year  coming  to  you. 
Late  master  Francis,  but  now  forlorn  Well, 
bom — 

ff^ell  Slave,  stop!  or  i  shall  lose  myself. 

Froth.  Very  hardly. 
You  cannot  l>e  out  of  your  way. 

Tap,  Yon  were  then  a  lorn  of  acres,  the 
prime  gallant, 
And  I  your  under- butler :  note  the  chanM  now : 
You  had  a  merry  time  oPt.  Hawks  and  bounds^ 
With  choice  of  running  horses;  mistresses. 
And  other  such  extravagancies; 
Which  your  uncle,  sir  Giles  Overreach,  ob- 
serving. 

Resolving  not  to  lose  so  fair  an  opportnnitT, 
On  foolish  mortgages,  statutes,  and  bonds, 
For  awhile  supplied  your  lavishness,  and  tben 
left  you. 

fVeU,  Some  curate  has  penn*d  this  invec- 
tive, mongrel. 
And  you  have  studied  it. 

Tap.  I  have  not  done  yet 
Your  lands  gone,  and  your  credit  not  worth 
a  token. 

You  grew  the  common  borrower ;  no  man  *scap*d 
Your  paper  pellets,  from  the  gentleman  to  tbe 
groom; 

While  I,  honest  Tim  Tapvrell,  with  a  little 
stock. 

Some  forty  pounds  or  so,  bought  a  small  cottage. 
And  humbled  myself  to  marriage  with  ny 
Froth  here. 
fVett,  Hear  me,  ungrateful  beH-houiid!  did 
not  1 

Make  purses  for  you  ?  then  you  lick*d  my  boots. 
And  thought  your  holiday  cloak  too  coarse  lo 
clean  *em. 

Twas  I,  that  when  I  heard  thee  swear,  if  ever 
Thou  couldst  arrive  at  ibrty  pounds,  thon 
wouldst 

Live  like  an  emperor:  Hwas  I  that  gave  it. 
In  ready  gold.   Deny  this,  wretch! 

Tap,  I  must,  sir. 
For  trom  the  tavern  to  the  tap-house,  all. 
On  forfeiture  of  their  license,  stand  bound. 
Never  to  remember  who  their  best  guests  were, 
If  they  grow  poor  like  yj 
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Tbat  beggar  themsc^iies  to  make  suck  rascals  rich, 
Tliou  Yipery  thankless  Tiper! 
But  since  jou  are  grown  forgetful  I  will  help 
Your  memory,  and  beat  thee  into  remembrance : 
Nor  leave  one  bone  unbroken.    [Beats  him, 

Tap.  Ob,  oh,  oh! 

Froiiu  flelpl  help! 

Enter  Allworth. 
AHw,  Hold,  for  ray  sake,  hold! 
Deny  me,  Frank  ?  they  are  not  worth  your  anger. 
fTelL  For  once  thou  hast  redeemed  them 
from  this  sceptre: 

[Shaking  his  Cudgel, 

But  let  *em  Tanish ; 

For  if  ;hey  grumble,  I  revoke  my  pardon. 
Froth,  This  comes  of  your  prating^  hus- 
band; you  presumM 
On  your  ambling  wit,  and  must  use  your 

flib  tongue, 
eaten  lame  for*t. 
Tcip,  Patience,  Froth, 
There^s  law  to  cure  our  bruises. 

VTapwell  and  Froth  go  into  the  House, 
fTeU,  Sent  for  to  your  mother? 
AUvff,  My  lady,  Frank,  my  patroness!  my  all! 
She's  such  a  mourner  for  iny  father's  death. 
And,  in  her  love  to  him,  so  favours  me, 
That  I  cannot  pay  too  much  observance  to  her. 
There  are  few  such  stepdames. 

PTelL  'Tis  a  noble  widow. 
And  keeps  her  reputation  pure,  and  clear 
From  the  least  tamt  of  infamy ;  her  life. 
With  the  splendour  of  her  actions,  leaves  no 
tongue 

To  envy  or  detraction.    Pr'ythee  tell  me, 
Has  she  no  suitors? 

Alhv,  Even  the  best  of  the  shire,  Frank, 
My  lord  excepted:  such  as  sue  and  send, 
And  send  and  sue  again;  but  to  no  purpose 
Yet  she's  so  far  irom  sullenness  and  pride. 
That  I  dare  undertake  you  shall  meet  from  her 
.\  liberal  entertainment. 

JTell.  I  doubt  it  not 
Now,  Allworth,  belter  come  and  mark  my 
counsel.  I  am  bound  to  ^ve  it ; 
Thy  father  was  my  £riend;  and  that  afl'ection 
I  bore  to  him,  in  right  descends  to  thee: 
Thou  art  a  handsome  and  a  hopeful  youth; 
Nor  will  I  have  the  least  affront  stick  on  thee. 
If  I  with  any  danger  can  prevent  it, 

Alh».  I  thank  your  noble  care;  but,  pray 
you,  in  wLat 
Do  I  run  the  hazard? 

ff^ell.  Art  thou  not  in  love? 
Put  it  not  off  with  wonder. 
AUvp.  In  love,  at  my  years? 
fVelh  You  think  you  walk  in  clouds^  but 
are  transparent. 
I  baTe  heard  all.  and  the  choice  that  you 
have  made; 

And,  with  my  finger,  can  point  out  the  north  star, 
By  which  the  loadstone  of  your  folly's  guided. 
And  to  confirm  this  true,  what  think  you  of 
Fair  Margaret,  the  only  child  and  heir 
Of  cormorant  Overreach?  Dostblush  and  start, 
To  hear  her  only  nam'd?  Blush  at  your  want 
Of  wit  and  reason. 

Allw*  Howe'er  you  have  discover'd  my  intents, 
Tou  know  my  aims  are  lawful;  and  if  ever 
The  queen  of  flowei*s,  the  ^lory  of  the  spring, 
Sprung  from  an  envious  briar,  I  may  infer. 


There's  such  disnarity  in  their  conditions 
Between  the  goddess  of  my  soul,  the  daughter, 
And  the  base  churl  her  father. 

f^^//.  Grant  this  true, 
As  I  believe  it;  canst  thou  ever  hope 
To  enjoy  a  quiet  bed  with  her,  whose  father 
Ruin'd  thy  state? 

AUv0,  And  yours  too. 
Well,  I  confess  it,  Allworth. 
I  must  tell  you  as  a  friend,  and  freely. 
That,  where  impossibilities  are  apparent, 
lis  indiscretion  to  nourish  hopes. 
Or  canst  thou  think  (if  self-love  blind  thee  not) 
That  sir  Giles  Overreach  (that  to  make  her  great 
In  swelling  titles,  without  touch  of  conscience, 
Will  cut  his  neighbour's  throat,  and  I  hope 

bis  own  too) 
Will  e'er  consent  to  make  her  thine  ?  Give  o'er. 
And  think  of  some  course  suitable  to  thy  rank. 
And  prosper  in  it. 

Allw,  You  have  Well  advised  me. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  you  that  are  so  studious 
Of  my  affairs,  wholly  neglect  your  own. 
Remember  yourself,  and  in  what  plight  you  are. 
fVell,  No  matter,  no  matter. 
Allw,  Yesy  'tis  much  material: 
You  know  my  fortune  and  my  means;  yet 
something 

I  can  spare  from  myselfl  to  help  your  wants. 
VFelL  How's  this? 
Allw,  Nay,  be  not  angry. 
fVell,  Money  from  thee? 
From  a  boy,  a  stipendiary?  one  that  lives 
At  the  devotion  of  a  stepmother, 
And  the  uncertain  favour  of  a  lord? 
I'll  eat  my  arms  first    Howsoe'er  blind  fortunt^ 
Ilath  spent  the  utmost  of  her  .malice  on  me; 
Though  I  am  vomited  out  of  an  alehouse, 
And  thus  accoutred;  know  not  where  to  eat, 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  but  underneath  thi$  canopy; 
Although  I  thank  thee,  I  despise  thy  offer. 
And  as  I,  in  my  madness,  broke  my  state 
Without  th'  assistance  of  another's  brain. 
In  my  right  wits  I'll  piece  it;  at  the  worst. 
Die  thus,  and  be  forgotten. 
Allw,  A  stran ge  humo ur !  \JExeuM  severally. 

Scene  II.— ^  C/iarnber  in  Lady  Allwortb's 
House 

Enter  Order,  Amble,  and  Furnace. 
Order*  Set  all  things  right,  or,  as  my  name 
is  Order, 
Whoever  misses  in  his  function. 
For  one  whole  week  makes  forfeiture  of  his 

breakfast. 
And  privilege  in  the  wine-cellar. 

Amble,  You  are  merry, 
Good  master  steward. 
Fur,  Let  him;  I'll  be  angry. 
Amble,  Why,  fellow  Furnace,  'tis  not  twelve 
o'clock  yet. 
Nor  dinner  taking  up;  then  'tis  allow'd, 
Cooks,  by  their  places,  may  be  choleric 
Fur,  You  think  you  have  spoke  wisely,  good 
man  Amble, 
My  lady's  go-b.efore. 

Order,  Nay,  nay,  no  wrangling. 
Fur,  Twit  me  with  the  authority  of  the 
kitchen? 

At  all  hours,  and  at  all  places,  I'll  be  angry; 
And,  thus  provok'di  when  I  am  at  my.prayers 
I  wiU  be  angry,  ^^oigitized  by  CjOOglC 
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Amble.  There  was  no  hurt  meattt. 
Fur.  I  am  friends  with  thee,  and  yet  I  will 
be  angry. 

Order.  With  whom?  ^ 

Fur.  No  mailer  whom :  yet,  now  1  ihmk  on  I, 
Tm  angry  with  my  lady. 

Amble.  Heaven  forbid,  man. 

Order.  What  cause  has  she  given  thee? 

Fur.  Cause  enough,  master  steward; 
I  was  enlerlainM  by  her  to  please  her  palate, 
And,  till  she  forswore  eating,  I  oerformd  it. 
Now  since  our  roaster,  poble  Allworth,  died. 
Though  I  crach  my  Erains  to  find  out  tempt- 
ing sauces. 
When  i  am  three  parts  roasted, 
And  the  fourth  part  parboilM,  to  prepare  her 
viands. 

She  keeps  her  chamber,  din,es  with  a  panada, 
Or  water  gruel ;  my  skill  ne'er  thought  on- 

Order.  But  your  art  is  seen  in  the  dining^ 
room. 

Fur.  By  whom? 
By  such  as  pretend  to  love  her,  but  come 
To  feed  upon  her.    Yet,  of  all  the  harpies 
That  do  devour  her,  I  am  out  of  chanty 
With  none  %o  much  as  the  thin-gulled  squire, 
That's  stolen  into  commission. 

Order.  Justice  Greedy? 

Fur.  The  same,  the  same.  Meat's  cast  away 
upon  bim; 
It  never  thrives.   He  holds  this  paradox, 
•♦Who  eaU  not  well,  can  ne'er  do  justice  well" 
His  stomach's  as  insatiate  as  the  grave. 

\A  Knocking. 

Amble.  One  knocks. 

Enter  Allworth. 

Order.  Our  late  young  master. 

Amble.  Welcome,  sir. 

Fur.  Your  hand. 
If  you  have  a  stomach,  a  cold  bake-meat's  ready. 

Order,  His  father's  picture  in  little. 

Fur.  We  are  all  your  servants. 

Allw.  At  once,  my  thanks  to  all: 
This  is  yet  some  comfort.  Is  my  lady  stirring! 

Enter  Ladt  Allworth. 
Order.  Her  presence  answers  for  us. 
LcuLy  A.  Sort  those  silks  well, 
ni-  take  the  air  alone. 
And,  as  I  gave  directions,  if  this  morning 
I  am  visited  by  any,  entertain  'em 
As  heretofore;  hut  say,  in  my  excuse, 
I  am  indispos'd. 

Order,  i  shall,  madam. 
LadrA.  Do,  and  leave  me. 

^Exeunt  Order,  Amble,  and  Furnace. 
Nay,  sUy  you,  Allworth. 
How  is  It  wilh  your  noble  master? 

AU^*  E^er  like  himself; 
No  scruple  lessen'd  in  the  full  weight  of  honour. 
He  did  command  me  (pardon  my  presumption), 
As  his  unworthy  deputy,  to  kiss 
Your  ladyship's  fair  bands.  ^ 

Lady  A.  I  am  bonour'd  in 
His  favour  to  me.   Does  he  bold  bis  purpose 
For  the  Low  Countries? 

AUn^.  Constantly,  good  madam: 
But  be  will  in  person  first  present  bis  service. 
Lady  A.  And  how  appiove  you  of  bis  course? 
You  are  yet, 
Uke  virgin  parchment,  capable  of  any 


Inscription,  virions  or  honourable. 
I  will  not  force  your  will,  but  leave  you  free 
To  your  own  election. 
AlUv.  Any  form  you  please 
will  put  on:  but,  might  I  make  my  choice, 
Wilh  bumble  emulation,  I  would  follow 
The  path  my  lord  marks  to  me. 

Lady  A.  'Tis  well  answcr'd, 
And  I  commend  your  spirit.  You  had  a  father 
(Bless'd  be  his  memory),  that  some  few  hours 
Before  ,the  vrill  of  heaven  took  him  from  mc. 
Did  commend  yo^,  by  the  dearest  ties 
Of  perfect  love  between  us,  to  my  charge: 
Ana  therefore  what  I  speak  you  are  bound 
to  hear. 

With  such  respect,  as  if  he  liv'd  in  mc. 

AUi».  I  have  found  you. 
Most  bonour'd  madam,  the  best  mother  to  me; 
And  with  my  utmost  strength  of  care  and  service. 
Will  labour  that  you  never  may  repent 
Your  bounties  shower'd  upon  me. 

Lady  A.  I  much  hope  it. 
These  were  your  fBithers  words:  **If  e'er  my  son 
Follow  the  war,  tell  him  ii  is  a  school 
Where  all  the  principles  tending  to  honour 
Are  taught,  if  truly  followM;  but  ior  such 
As  repair  thither,  as  a  place  in  which 
They  do  presume  they  may  wilh  license  practise 
Their  lawless  riots,  they  shall  never  merit 
The  noble  name  of  soldiers. 
To  obey  their  leaders,  and  shun  mutiniea; 
To  dare  boldly 

In  a  fair  cause,  and  for  the  country^s  salety 
To  run  upon  the  cannon's  mouth  undaunted; 
To  bear  with  patience  the  winter's  cold. 
And  summet*'s  scorching  heat. 
Are  the  essential  parts  make  up  a  soldier; 
Not  swearing,  dice,  or  drinking. 

AU».  There's  no  syllable 
You  speak,  but  it  is  to  roe  an  oracle; 
Which  but  to  dqubt  were  impious. 

Lady  A,  To  conclude: 
Beware  ill  company;  lor  often  men 
Are  like  to  those  with  whom  they  do  converse; 
And  from  one  roan  I  warn  you,  and  ihat^ 
Wellborn: 

Not  'cause  he's  poor—that  rather  claims  yonr 
pity; 

But  that  he's  in  his  manners  so  difbaucfa'd. 
And  bath  to  vicious  courses  >old  binuel£ 
'Tis  true  your  father  lov*d  bim,  while  he  was 
Worthy  the  loving;  but  if  he  had  liv'd 
To  have  seen  him  as  be  is,  be  had  cast  him  ofl^ 
As  you  must  do. 

Autv.  I  shall  obey  in  all  things. 
Lady  A.  Follow  me  to  my  chamber;  yov 
shall  have  gold 
To  furnish  you  like  my  ton,  and  still  sapplyM 
As  I  bear  from  you. 
AlUff.  I  am  still  bound  to  you.  [JEarewBt 


Sgbnk  IU.  —  A  HaU  in  Ladt  Aixwortb^ 
House, 

Enter  Sir  Gilbs  Oykrhbacr,  Jvsticb  GimDTp 
Okddbr,  Amble,  Furnace,  and  Marjlall. 

JusLG.  Not  to  be  seen? 

Sir  G.  Still  cloisterM  vp?  Her  reasonu 
I  hope,  assures  her,  though  she  makes  hendf 
Close  pris'her  ever  for  her  husband's  loss, 
Twill  not  recover  bim. 

Order.  Sir,  it  is  her  will; 
WWch  we  tba^wy^l^^^gig^l^pgfcuo 
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you  are  nobly 


ksad  not  dispute.  HoWer, 

welcome : 

Kod  if  you  please  to  stay,  tbatyoo  may  tbink  so, 
rkcre  came  not  six  days  since  from  HuU,  a  pipe 
3f  rich  Canary;  wbich  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  lady*s  honour. 

Jusi,  G»  Is  it  of  the  right  race? 
Order,  Yes,  Mr.  Greedy. 
Amble.  How  his  mouth  runs  o*er!  \Ap4»rL 
Fur,  ril  make  it  run  and  run.  \Apart\  Saye 
your  good  worjihipl 


JuA  G,  Honest  Mr.  Cook,  thy  hand—again! 
How  I  loTe  thee! 
Are  the  good  dishes  still  in  being?  speak,  boy. 
Fur.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  feeo,  there  is 
a  chine 
Of  beef  well  season*d. 
JusLG.  Good. 
pMdr.  A  pheasant  larded. 
JusL  G.  That  I  might  now  give  thanks  forH! 
Fur,  Besides,  there  came  last  night,  £rom 
the  forest  of  Sherwood, 
The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cookU 
JusLG,  a  stag,  man? 
Fur,  A  stag,  sir;  part  of  it  is  preparM  for 
dinner, 

Aad  bakM  in  puff-paste. 

Just,  G.  PufT-paste  too,  sir  Giles ! 
A  pond*rous  chine  of  beef!  a  pheasant  larded! 
And  red  deer  too,  sir  Giles,  and  bakM  in  puff- 
paste  ! 

All  business  set  aside,  let  us  give  thanks  here. 
SirG,  You  know  we  cannot. 
M€w,  Your  worships  are  to  sit  on  a  com- 
mission. 

And  if  you  £siil  to  come,  you  lose  the  cause. 
JuaU  G»  Cause  me  no  causes:  Til  proveH, 
for  such  a  dinner. 
We  may  put  off  a  commission ;  yon  shall  find  it 
HenricI  declmo  quarto. 

Sir  G.  Fie,  Mr.  Greedy, 
Will  you  lose  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  a 
dinner? 

No  more,  for  shame !  We  must  forget  the  belly. 
When  we  think  of  profit 

JusL  G.  Well,  you  shall  overrule  me. 
I  could  ev*n  cry  now.  Do  you  hear,  master  Cook  ? 
Send  but  a  corner  of  that  immortal  pasty. 
And  I  in  thankfulness  will,  by  your  boy. 
Send  you  a  brace  of  threepences. 

Fur.  Will  you  be  so  prodigal? 

SirG.  Remember  me  to  your  lady. 

Enier  Wbllborn. 
Who  bate  we  here? 
Well.  You  know  me. 
SirG,  I  did  once,  but  now  I  will  not; 
Thou  art  no  blood  of  mine.  Avaunt,  thou  beggar ! 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  own  me  more, 
111  have  thee  cag*d  and  whippM. 

Just.  G,  ril  grant  the  warrant 
Think  of  pie-comer,  Furnace. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Justice 
Greedy,  and  Marrall. 
Amble,  WiU  you  out,  sir? 
I  wonder  how  you  durst  creep  In. 

[To  Wellborn, 

Order,  This  Is  rudeness. 
And  saucy  impudence. 
Amble.  Cannot  you  stay 


Fur,  Pr*ythee  Vanish 
fnto  some  out-bouse,  thougb  it  be  the  pig-«ty; 
My  scullion  shall  come  to  thee. 

Enter  Allworth. 
WelL  This  is  rare. 
Oh,  here  Is  Tom  Allworth Tom ! 

AU^.  We  must  be  strangers; 
Nor  would  I  have  you  seen  here  for  a  million. 

[Exit 

Well,  Better  and  better.  He  contemns  me  too. 
Fur.  Will  you  know  your  way? 
Amble.  Or  shall  we  teach  it  you. 
By  the  head  and  shoulders? 

Well.  No,  I  will  not  stir: 
Do  you  mark,  I  will  not  Let  me  see  the  wretch 
That  dares  attempt  to  force  me.   Why,  you 
slaves. 

Created  only  to  make  legs  and  cringe. 
To  carry  In  a  dish  and  shiA  a  trenoier. 
That  have  not  souls  only  to  hope  a  blessing 
Beyond  your  master^s  leavings  —  who  advan- 
ces? who 
Shows  me  the  way? 

Order,  >  Here  comes  my  lady. 

Enter  Laot  Allwohth. 
Ladjr  A.  What  noise  is  this? 
WeU.  Madam,  my  designs  bear  me  to  *you. 
Lady  A.  To  me? 

Well.  And  though  I  have  met  with 
But  ragged  entertamment  firom  your  grooms 
here, 

I  hope  from  you  to  receive  that  noble  usage, 
As  may  become  the  true  friend  of  your  bus- 
band; 

And  then  I  shall  forget  these. 

LadjrA.  I  am  amazed. 
To  see  and  hear  this  rudeness.   Dar*st  thou 
think. 

Though  sworn,  that  it  can  ever  find  belief. 
That  J.  who  to  the  best  men  of  this  country 
Denied  my  presence  since  my  husband's  death. 
Can  fall  so  low  as  to  change  words  wilb  tbeer 

Well  Scorn  me  not,  good  lady; 
But  as  in,  form  you  are  angelical. 
Imitate  the  heavenly  natures,  aud  vouchsafe 
At  least  awhile  to  hear  me.   You  will  grant 
The  blood  that  runs  in  this  arm  is  as  noble 
As  that  which  fills  your  veins.  Your  swelling 
titles, 

Equipage,  and  fortune;  your  men's  observance. 
And  women's  flattery,  are  in  you  no  virtues; 
Nor  these  rags,  with  my  poverty.  In  me  vices. 
You  have  a  iair  fame,  and  I  know  deserve  it; 
Yet,  lady,  I  must  say,  in  nothine  more 
Than  In  the  pious  sorrow  you  have  shown 
For  your  late  noble  husband. 

Order.  There  he  touch'd  her.  [Aside. 

WelL  That  husband,  madam,  was  once  In 
his  fortune 

Almost  as  low  as  I.  Want,  debts,  and  quarrels, 
Lay  heav^  on  bim:  let  it  not  be  tboufht^ 
A  boast  in  me,  though  I  say  I  relicvM  bim. 
Twas  I  that  gave  him  fashion ;  mine  the  sword 


Sv 
  occasions  second  bis; 

I  brought  him  on  and  off  with  honour,  lady : 
And  when  in  all  men's  judgments  he  was  sunk. 
And  in  his  own  hopes  not  to  be  buoy'd  up; 

   ^   |I  stepp'd  unto  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 

To  be  serv'd  among  your  fellows  from  the  basket,  j  And  brought  him  to  the  shorf  . 
Bui  you  must  press  into  the  hall?  j    Fur,  Are  not  y^^^miEfk^OQlQ 
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That  could  forget  this?  IMide. 

fVeil,  I  coniess  you  made  him 
Master  of  your  estate ;  nor  could  your  friends, 
Though  he  brought  no  wealth  with  him,  blame 
you  for't: 

For  he  had  a  shape,  and  to  that  shape  a  mind 
Made  up  of  all  parts,  either  great  or  noble; 
So  winning  a  behaviour^  not  to  be 
Resisted,  madam. 

Lady  A,  H'is  most  true,  he  had. 

fVelL  For  his  sake  then,  in  that  I  was  his 
Do  not  contemn  me.  [friend, 

Lady  A,  For  what*s  past  excuse  me; 
I  will  redeem  it.  [Offers  him  her  Pocket-book, 

VTelL  Madam^  on  no  terms: 
I  will  no»  beg  nor  borrow  sixpence  of  you; 
But  he  supplied  elsewhere,  or  want  thus  ever. 
Only  one  suit  I  make:  pray  give  me  leave. 
\Ijady  AUworth  signs  to  the  Servants  to  retire, 
I  will  not  tire  your  patience  with  relation 
Of  the  bad  arts  my  uncle  Overreach 
Still  forg*d,  to  strip  me  of  my  fair  possessions ; 
Nor  how  he  shuts  the  door  upon  my  want, 
Would  you  but  vouchsafe, 
To  your  dead  husband^s  friend,  such  feigned 
As  might  beget  opinion  in  sir  Giles  [grace 
Of  a  true  passion  toward  me,  you  would  see 
In  the  mere  thought  to  prey  on  me  again 
He'd  tiirn  my  friend, 
Quit  ail  my  owings,  set  me  truly  forth, 
And  furnishM  well  with  gold ;  which  I  should  use, 
I  trust,  to  your  no  shame,  lady,  but  live 
Ever  a  debtor  to  your  j^entleness. 

Lady  A,  VVhat,  nothmgelse? 

fT'elL  Nothing,  unless  you  please  to  charge 
your  servants 
To  throw  away  a  little  respect  upon  me. 

Lady  A,  What  you  demand  is  yours. 
Respect  this  gentleman  as  *lwere  myself. 

\To  the  Ser pants. 
Adieu,  dear  master  Wellborn; 
Pray  let  me  see  you  with  your  oft*nest  means. 

PF^ell,  Your  honour^s  servant. 

[^Kisses  her  Hand,  Exit  Lady  Allworth, 
Now  what  can  be  wrought  out  of  such  a  suit 
Is  yet  in  supposition.  ^Servants  dotv]  Nay, 

airs  forgotten; 
And  for  a  lucky  omen  to  my  project. 
Shake  hands,  and  end  all  quarrels  in  the  cellar. 

Order.  Agreed,  agreed. 

Fur.  Slill  merry,  Mr.  Wellborn? 

[Exeunt  Servants. 

Well  Well,  faith,  a  right  worthy  and  a 
liberal  lady, 
Who  can  at  once  so  kindly  meet  my  purposes, 
And  brave  the  floUts  of  censure,  to  redeem 
Her  husband*s  friend !  When  by  this  honest  plot 
The  world  believes  she  means  to  heal  my  wants 
With  her  extensive  wealth,  each  noisy  creditor 
Will  be  struck  mute,  and  I  be  led  at  large 
To  practise  on  my  uncle  Overreach. 
Here  I  may  work  the  measure,  to  redeem 
My  mortgaged  fortune,  which  he  stripped  me  of 
When  youth  and  dissipation  quelPd  my  reason. 
The  fancy  pleases — ^if  the  plot  succeed, 
Tis  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts  indeed.  [Exii^ 

ACT  IL 
Scene  L-^A  Landscape. 
Enter  Sir  Giles  Overreach  and  Marrall. 
SirO.  He's  gone,  I  warrant  thee ;  this  com- 
mission  crush*d  him. 


Mar,  Your  worship  has  the  way  on%  and 
ne*er  miss 

To  squeeze  these  unthrifts  into  air;  and  yet 
The  chop-falPn  justice  did  his  part,  reluming 
For  your  advaota^  the  certificate, 
Against  his  conscience  and  his  knowledge  too 
(With  your  eood  favour),  to  the  utter  ruin 
Of  the  poor  farmer. 

Sir  G,  Twas  for  tiiese  good  ends 
I  made  him  a  justice.  He  that  bribes  his  belly. 
Is  certain  to  command  his  soul. 

Mar.  I  wonder 
Why,  your  worship  having 
The  power  to  put  this  thin  gut  id  commujioB« 
You  are  not  in  t  yourself. 

Sir  G.  'Thou  aH  a  fool; 
In  being  out  of  office  I  am  out  of  danger; 
Where,  if  I  were  a  justice,  besides  the  trouble, 
I  might,  or  out  of  wilfulness  or  error, 
Run  myself  finely  into  a  premunii«; 
And  so  become  a  prey  to  the  informer. 
No,  rii  have  ndne  of*t:  *tis  enough  i  keep 
Greedy  at  my  devotion:  so  he  serve 
My  purposes,  let  him  hang,  or  damn,  I  care  not; 
Friendship  is  but  a  wond. 
Mar^  You  are  all  wisdom. 
Sir  G.  I  would  be  worldly  wise;  for  the 
other  wisdom. 
That  does  prescribe  us  a  well-goremM  life^ 
And  to  do  right  to  others  as  ourselves^ 
I  value  not  an  atom. 

Mar.  What  course  take  ydu 
(With  your  good  patience),  to  hedge  in  the 
manor 

Of  your  good  neighbour,  Mr.  Fmga)?  As 
*tis  said. 

He  will  nor  sell,  nor  borrow,  nor  exchange; 
And  his  land  lying  in  the  midst  of  your  many 
lordships, 

Is  a  foul  blemish. 

Sir  G.  I  have  thought  on%  Marrall, 
And  it  shall  take.  I  must  have  all  men  sellers^ 
And  I  thft  only  purchaser. 
Mar.  'Tis  most  fit,  sir. 
Sir  G.  ril  therefore  buy  some  cottage  near 
his  manor; 

Which  done,  Til  make  ray  men  break  ope* 
his  fences, 

Ride  o'er  his  standing  com,  and  in  the  night 
Set  fire  to  his  bams,  or  break  his  cattle's  le^s. 
These  trespasses  draw  on  suits,   and  soils 
expenses; 

Which  I  can  spare,  but  will  soon  beggar  him. 
When  I  have  harried  him  thus  two  or  three 
years, 

Though  he  sue  forma  pauperiiL  in  spite 
Of  all  his  thrift  and  care ,  he'll  grow  behind- 
hand. 

Mar.  The  best  I  ever  heard.  I  could  adore  tov. 
Sir  G.  Then,  with  the  favour  of  my  man  oflaw» 
I  will  pretend  some  title ;  want  will  force  Inn 
To  put  it  to  arbitrement;  then,  if  he  sell 
For  half  the  value,  he  shall  have  ready  money. 
And  I  possess  the  land. 

Mar.  Wellborn  was  apt  to  sell,  and  needed  not 
lliese  fine  arts,  sir,  to  nook  him  in. 

Sir  G.  Well  thought  on. 
This  varlet.  Wellborn,  lives  too  long  to  up- 
braid me 

With  my  close  cheat  pvt  upon  him.  Will 
not  cold 

Nor  hunger  ki^^|Mn/,^  GoOgk 
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Mar.  I  know  not  what  to  tbink  on*t. 
i  have  us*d  all  means ;  and  the  last  night  I  causM 
His  host,  the  tapster,  to  turn  him  out  of  doors; 
And  haTe  been  since  with  all  your  friends 

'  and  tenants^ 
And  on  the  forfeit  of  your  favour,  charged  them, 
Though  a  crust  of  mouldy  bread  would  keep 

him  from  starving, 
Tet  they  should  not  relieve  him.    This  is 
done,  sir. 

Sir  G.  That  was  something,  Marrall;  but 
thou  must  go  further. 
And  suddenly,  Marrall. 

Mar.  W^here  and  when  you  please,  sir. 

SirG,  I  would  have  the  seek  him  out;  and, 
if  thou  canst. 
Persuade  him  that  *tis  better  steal  than  beg: 
Tbeo,  if  I  prove  he  has  but  roob*d  a  henroost, 
Not  all  the  world  shall  save  him  from  the  gallows. 
Do  any  thing  to  work  him  to  despair, 
And  *tis  thy  masterpiece. 

Mar.  1  will  do  my  best,  sir. 

Sir  G.  I  am  now  on  my  main  work  with 
the  lord  Lovell, 
The  gallant-minded,  popular  lord  Lovell, 
Tbe  minion  of  the  people^s  love.   1  hear 
He's  come  into  the  country;  and  my  aims  are 
To  insinuate  myself  into  bis  knowledge, 
And  then  invite  him  to  my  house.  ^ 

Mar,  I  have  you. 
This  points  at  my  young  mistress. 

SirG.  She  must  part  with 
That  humble  title,  and  write  honourable; 
Ri|^bt  honourable,  Marrall;  my  right  honour- 
able daughter, 
If  all  I  have,  or  e*er  shall  get,  will  do  it 
1  will  have  her  well  attended ;  there  are  ladies 
Of  eiTant  knights  decayM,  and  brought  so  low, 
That  for  cast  clothes  and  meat  will  gladly 
serve  her; 

And  *lis  my  ^lory,  though  I  come  from  the  city, 
To  have  their  issue,  whom  I  have  undone, 
To  kneel  to  mine  as  bond  slaves. 

Mar.  Tis  fit  state,  sir. 

Sir  G.  And  therefore  Fll  not  have  a  cham 
bermaid 

That  ties  her  shoes,  or  any  meaner  oflice, 
But  such  whose  fathers  were  right  worshipful, 
^is  a  rich  man^s  pride!  there  having  ever  been 
More  than  a  feud,  a  strange  antipathy 
Between  ns  and  true  gentry. 

Enter  Wellborn. 
Mar,  See!  who's  here,  sir. 
SirG,  Hence!  monster!  prodigy! 
Wr//.  Call  me  what  you  will,  I  am  your 
Your  sister's  son.  [nephew,  sir, 

SirG,  Atoid  my  sight;  thy  breath's  in- 
fectious, rogue! 
I  shun  thee  as  a  leprosy,  or  the  plague. 
Come  hither,  Marrall,  this  is  the  time  to 
work  him. 
[Apart  to  MarraJi,  and  exit 
Mar.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 
fVeU.  By  this  light,  1  think  he's  mad. 
Mar,  Mad-!  baa  you  took  compassion  on 
yourself, 
You  long  since  had  been  mad. 

fVell,  You  have  took  a  course, 
Between  you  and  my  venerable  uncle, 
To  make  me  so. 

Mar.  The  more  pale-spirited  yoU| 


That  would  not  be  instructed.  I  swear  deeply. 

fVeU.  By  what? 

Mar.  By  my  religion. 

PVell.  Thy  religion ! 
The  devirs  creed.   But  what  would  you  have 
done? 

Mar,  Before,  like  you,  I  had  outliv'd  my 
fortunes, 

A  withe  had  serv'd  my  turn  to  hang  myself 
I  am  zealous  in  your  cause,  pray  you  hang 
yourself ; 

And  presently,  as  you  love  your  credit. 
fVell  I  thank  you. 

Mew,  you  stay  till  you  die  in  a  ditch? 

Or,  if  you  dare  not  do  the  fjte  yourself. 
But  that  you'll  put  tbe  state  to  qharge  and 
trouble, 

Is  there  no  purse  to  be  cut  ?  house  to  be  broken  ? 
Or  market-woman  with  eggs  that  yoU  may 

murder. 
And  so  dispatch  the  business? 

Well,  Here'«  variety, 
I  must  confess;  but  1  11  accept  of  none 
Of  all  your  gentle  offers,  I  assure  you. 

Mar,  If  you  like  not  hanging,  drown  your- 
self; take  some  course 
For  your  reputation. 

fVelL  Twill  not  do,  dear  temoter, 
With  all  the  rhetoric  the  fiend  hath  taught  you; 
I  am  as  far  as  thou  art  from  despair. 
Nay,  I  have  confidence,  which  is  more  than  hope, 
To  live,  and  suddenly,  belter  than  ever. 

Mar.  Ha,  ha!  these  castles  you  build-in  the  air 
W^ill  not  persuade  me  or  to  give  or  lend 
A  token  to  you. 

fVelL  V\\  be  more  kind  to  thee. 
Come,  thou  shall  dine  with  me. 

Mar,  With  you? 

Wf//.  Nay  more,  dine  gratis. 

Mar,  Under  what  hedge ,  1  pray  you  ?  or 
at  whose  costr 
Are  they  padders,  or  gipsies,  that  are  your 
consorts  ? 

fVelL  Thou  art  incredulous;  but  thou  shall 
dine  ' 

Not  alone  at  her  house,  but  with  a  gallant  lady ; 
With  me,  and  with  a  lady. 

Mar,  Lady!  what  lady? 
With  the  lady  of  the  lake,  or  queen  of  fairies  ? 
For  I  know  it  must  be  an  enchanted  dinner. 

JVelU  With  the  lady  Allworth,  knave. 

Mar.  Now  there's  hope 
Thy  brain  is  crack'd. 

fVell.  Mark  thee  with  what  respect 
I  am  entertained. 

Mar,  With  choice,  no  doubt,  of  dog-whips. 
Why,  dost  thou  ever  hope  to  pass  her  porter? 

Well  Tis  not  far  off,  go  with  me;  trust 
thine  own  eyes. 

Mar,  Troth,  in  my  hope,  or  my  assurance 
rather, 

To  tee  thee  curvet,  and  mount,  like  a  dog, 

in  a  blanket; 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  pass  her  threshold, 
I  will  endure  thy  company. 

JVell,  Come  along  then.  [Exeunt, 

Sgbnb  IL-^AHaU  in  Ladt  Allvobtb's  House. 
Enter  Allworth,  Orbbb,  Amblb,  and 

FURNACB. 

AUop,  Your  courtesies  oTerwWm  Wi^I  much 
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To  part  from  suck  true  friendi^  and  yet  I  find 
comfort;. 

My  attendance  on  my  honourable  lord 
Will  speedily  bring  me  back 

[Knocking  at  the  Gate, 

Mar,  \fVithui\  Dar'sttbou  venture  further? 

9VeU,  [ff^thin']  Yes,  yes,  and  knock  again. 

Order r^is  be;  disperse. 

Amble,  Perform  it  bravely.  [Exit, 

Fur,  I  know  my  cue ;  ne*er  doubt  me.  [JExiiL 

Enter  Marrall  and  Wellborn. 

Order,  Most  welcome; 
You  were  long  since  eipected. 

fVeU,  Ssij  so  much 
To  my  friendy  I  pray  you. 

Order.  For  your  sake  I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Mar.  For  his  sake!  [Aside, 

fVelL  Mum;  ibis  is  nothing.  [Aside. 

Mar.  More  than  ever 
I  would  have  believed,  though  I  bad  found  it 
in  my  primmer.  [Aside, 

Allfp.  When  I  have  given  you  reasons  for 
my  late  harsoness, 
You*U  pardon  and  excuse  me ;  for,  believe  me, 
Thougn  now  I  part  abruptly,  in  my  service 
I  will  deserve  it. 

Mar,  Service!  with  a  vengeance!  [Aside, 

fTelL  1  am  satisfied;  farewell,  Tom. 

Alh»,  All  joy  stay  with  you.  [Exit, 

Re-enter  Amblb. 
Amble,   You  are  happily  encounter*d;  I 
never  yet 

Presented  one  so  welcome,  as  I  know 
You  will  be  to  my  lady. 

Mar,  This  is  some  vision; 
Or  sure  these  men  are  mad,  to  worship  a 
dunghill ; 

It  cannot  be  a  truth.  [Aside, 

fVelL  Be  still  a  pagan, 
An  unbelieving  infidel;  be  so,  miscreant! 
And  meditate  on  blankets,  and  on  dog-whips. 

[To  MarraU, 
Re-enter  Furnace. 
Fitr,  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  until  I  know 
•your  pleasure, 
I  knew  not  how  to  serve  up  my  lady's  dinner. 
Mar,  His  pleasure!  is  it  possible?  [Aside, 
frelL  What's  thy  will? 
Fur*  Marry,  sir,  I  have  so^e  grouse  and 
turkey-cbicken, 
Some  rails  and  quails;  and  my  lady  wilPd  me 
to  ask  you 

What  kind  of  sauces  best  affect  your  palate, 
That  I  may  use  my  utmost  skill  to  please  it. 
Mar,  Tne  devils  entered  this  cook:  sauce 
for  his  palate, 
That  on  my  knowledge,  tor  almost  tbis  twelve- 
month, • 
Durst  wish  but  cheese-parings  and  brown  bread 
on  oundays.  [Aside, 
JVell,  That  way  I  like  them  best 
Fur.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  [Exit. 
IVelL  What  think  you  of  the  hedge  we 
shall  dine  under? 
Shall  we  feed  gratis?  [To  MarralL 

Mar.  I  know  not  what  to  think : 
Pray  you  make  me  not  road. 

Reenter  Order. 
Order,  This  place  becomes  you  notf 


Pray  you  walk,  sir,  to  the 

tVelL  I  am  well  here, 
Till  ber  ladyship  quits  her  chamber. 

Mar,  Well  here,  say  you? 


^is  a  rare  change !  but  yesterday  you  tliouglit 
Yourself  well  in  a  barn,  wrapped  up  in  pease 
straw. 


up  in  pease 
[Aside. 
[ExiL 


barn,  wrappN 
traw. 

Order,  Sir,  my  lady. 

Enter  Ladt  Allwortb. 
Ladjr  A,  I  come  to  meet  you,  and  languished 
till  I  saw  you. 
This  first  kiss  for  form;  I  allow  a  second. 
As  token,  of  my  friendship, 

yrelL  I  am  wholly  yours;  yet,  madam,  if 
you  please 
To  ffrace  this  gentleman  with  a  salute — 
Mar,  Salute  me  at  his  bidding!  [.Aside. 
Well,  I  shall  receive  it 
As  a  most  high  favour. 
Lady  A,  Sir,  your  friends  are  welcome  to  me. 
Well,  Run  backward  firom  a  lady !  and  sack 
a  lady? 

Mar.  To  kiss  ber  foot,  is  to  poor  me  a  lavovr 
I  am  unworthy  of—  [Offers  to  kiss  her  F'oot 

Ladjr  A,  Nay,  pray  you  rise; 
And  smce  you  are  so  humble,  Fli  exalt  yon; 
You  shall  dme  with  me  to-day  at  mine  ovm  table. 

Mar,  Your  ladyship^s  table?  I  am  not  good 
enouffh 

To  sit  at  your  steward's  board. 

Lady  A,  You  are  too  modest ; 
I  will  not  be  denied. 

Reenter  Order. 
Order,  Dinner  is  ready  for  your  ladyship. 
LadY  A.  Your  arm,  Mr.  Wellborn: 
Nay,  keep  us  company. 
mnr.  I  was  never  so  grac'd. 
\Exeunt  fVell  Lad/  A,  Amble,  and  Mar, 

Re-enter  FaRNACB. 

Order,  So,  we  have  play*d  our  parts,  and 
are  come  off  well; 
But  if  I  know^  the  mystery,  why  my  lady 
Consented  to  it,  may  I  perish. 

Fur.  VVould  I  had 
The  roasting  of  his  heart  that  cheated  Jlifl^ 
And  forces  the  poor  centleman  to  these  shiib. 
By  fire  I  (for  cooks  arePersians,  and  swear  by  it) 
Of  all  the  griping  and  extorting  tyrants 
I  ever  heara  or  read  of,  I  never  met 
A  match  to  sir  Giles  Oven>;ach. 

Order,  What  will  yon  take 
To  tell  him  so,  fellow  Furnace? 

Fur,  Just  as  much 
As  my  throat  is  worth,  for  that  would  be  the 

price  on^t 
To  have  a  usurer  that  starves  himself, 
To  grow  rich,  is  too  common: 
Rut  this  sir  Giles  feeds  high,  keeps  many  ser- 
vants. 

Rich  in  his  habit;  vast  in  his  expenses; 
Yet  he  to  admiration  still  increases 
In  wealth  and  lordships. 

Order,  He  frights  men  out  of  their  i 
And  breaks  through  all  law-nets  | 

curb  ill  men, 
As  they  were  cobwebs.   No  man 
prove  him. 

Such  a  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do,  wcfv 
never 

Lodged  so  uniisj^teej  by  Google 


made  to 
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Re-^nier  AmmB. 
AwnbU.  Ila!  ha!  I  «ba1l  burst. 
Order.  Contain  thyself,  man. 
Fur*  Or  make  us  oartakers 
3f  your  sudden  mirth« 

Ambie.  Ua,  ha!  my  lady  has  got 
Sndh  a  guest  at  her  table;  this  term-dnYer, 
Marrally 

Hiis  mip  of  an  attorney. 

Fmut,  VVhat  of  him,  man? 

Amble*  The  knave  feeds  so  sloTenly! 

Fur.  Is  this  aH? 

Amble,  My  lady 
E)niik  to  him  for  fashion's  sake,  or  to  please 

Mr.  Wellborn. 
\»  I  live^  he  rises  and  takes  up  a  dish, 
In  which  there  were  some  remnants  of  a  boiPd 
capon, 

hnA.  pledges  her  in  white  broth. 

Fur,  Nay,  *tis  like 
The  rest  of  his  tribe. 

Amble,  And  when  J  brought  him  wine. 
He  leaTes  his  chair,  and  after  a  leg  or  two 
Most  liumbly  thanks  my  worship!  my  worship ! 

Order,  Risen  afa^eaay! 

Par.  My  lady  frowns. 

Amble,  I  shall  be  chid. 

Be-enier  Ladt  Allwortb,  Wbilbohm,  and 
Ma&raix. 
Ladjr  A  You  attended  us  well! 
Let  me  have  no  more  of  this;  I  obsenrM  your 
jeering. 

Sirrahy  Fll  have  you  know,  whom  I  think  worthy 
To  sit  at  my  table,  is  not  your  companion. 

tTo  Amble, 
at's  due  to 
her.  '  [Aside. 
Ladj  A,  Your  are  master 
Of  your  own  will.  I  know  so  much  of  manners 
As  not  to  inquire  your  purposes;  in  a  word, 
To  me  you  are  ever  welcorae,  as  to  a  house 
That  as  your  own.  \To  fVeUhorn. 

fVeU,  Mark  that. 
MtMT.  With  reverence,  sir, 
And  it  like  your  worship. 

fVeU.  Trouble  yourself  no  further, 
Dear  mad^m ;  my  heart's  full  of  zeal  and  service. 
However  in  my  language  I  am  sparing. 
Comey  Mr.  Marrall. 
Mar,  I  attend  your  worship. 

[Exeunt  fVellborn,  Marrall,  and  Amble. 
£ady  A,  I  see  in  your  looks  you  are  satt-^^ 
ana  you  know  me 
An  easy  mistress:  be  merry!  I  have  forgot  all. 
Order  and  Furnace  come  with  me;  I  must 

give  you 
Farther  directions. 
Order.  What  you  please. 
Fur,  We  are  ready.  \J&xeunt 

Scene  \W,—The  Country, 
Enter  Wbllborh  euud  Marrall. 

"WeU,  I  think  I  am  in  a  good  way. 

Mar,  Good  sir!  the* best  way; 
The  certain  best  way. 

fTeU,  There  are  casualties 
That  men  are  subject  to. 
Is^t  for  your  case  your  keep  your  bat  off? 

Mar,  Ease,  and  it  like  your  worship! 
I.  hope  Jack  Marrall  shall  not  live  so  long. 
To  proye  himself  such  an  vnmamierly  beast, 


Though  it  hail  hazel  nuts,  as  to  he  covered 
When  your  worship*s  preseiil. 

JVeU,  Is  not  this  a  true  rogue, 
That  out  of  mere  hope  of  a  iulure  cos^nage 
Can  turn  thus  suddenly?   *tis  rank  already. 

[Aside 

Mew,  1  know  your  worship's  wise,  and  needs 
'  no  counsel; 
Yet  if  in  my  desire  to  do  you  service, 
I  humbly  offer  my  advice  (but  still 
Under  correction),  I  hope  I  shaH  not 
Incur  your  high  displeasure.  " 
fVell  No;  speak  freely. 
Mar,  Then  in  my  judgment,  sir,  my  simple 
judgment 

(Still  with  your  worship's  favour),  I  could 

wish  you 
A  better  habit,  for  this  cannot  be 
Rut  much  distasteful  to  the  noble  lady 
That  loves  you.   1  have  twenty  pounds  here. 
Which  out  of  my  true  love,  i  presently 
Lay  at  your  worship^s  feet ;  Hwill  serve  to  buy  you 
A  riding  suit. 

•  IVeU,  But  where*s  the  horse? 

Mar,  My  gelding 
Is  at  your  service:  nay,  you  shall  ride  me, 
Before  your  worship  sbaU  be  put  to  the  trouble 
To  walk  afoot.   Alas!  when  you  are  lord,  r 
Of  this  lady's  manor  (as  1  know  you  will  be), 
You  may  with  the  lease  of  glebe  land  callVi 

Knave's-acre, 
A  place  I  would  manure,  requite  your  vassal. 
tVelL  I  thank  thy  loTe;  but  must  make  no 
use  of  it 
What<$  twenty  pounds? 
Mar,  Tis  all  that  I  can  make,  sir. 
WeU,  Dost  thou  think,  though  1  want  clothes, 
I  could  cot  have  >m 
For  one  word  to  my  lady? 
Mar,  As  I  know  not  that — 
fVell,  Come,  Til  tell  thee  a  secret,  and  so 
leave  thee. 

Ill  not  give  her  the  advantage,  though  she  be 
A  gallant-minded  lady,  afker  we  are  married, 
To  bit  me  in  the  teeth,  and  say  she  was  forced 
To  buy  my  wedding-dothes ; 
No,  rfl  be  furnishM  something  like  myself. 
And  so  farewell;  for  thy  suit,  touching  Kna> 

ve*s-acre, 
When  it  is  mine,  *tis  thine. 

Mtw.  I  thank  your  worship. 
How  was  I  cozenM  in  the  calculation 
Of  this  man's  fortune !  my  master  cozen*d  too, 
Whose  pupil  I  am  in  the  art  of  undoing  men ; 
For  that  is  our  profession.   Well,  well,  Mr. 
Wellborn, 

You  are  of  a  sweet  nature,  and  fit  again  to 
be  cheated: 

Which,  if  the  fates  please,  when  you  arepossessM 
Ofthe  land  and  lady,  you  sans  question  shall  be. 
ni  presently  think  ot  the  means. 

[fVdlks  about,  musing. 

Enter  Sa  Giles  OyBRRSACa. 
SirG,  Sirrah,  order  my  carriaj^  round; 
ni  walk  to  get  me  an  appetite.  Tis  but  a  mile^ 
And  exercise  will  keep  me  from  bein^  pursy. 
Ha!  Marrall  I  is  he  conjuring?  Perhaps 
The  knave  has  wrought  the  prodigal  to  do 
Some  outrage  on  himself  and  now  he  feels 
Compunction  in  his  comcience4br*t:  no  matter, 
So  it  be  done.  Maiiiral^Mli^iQ)PSlC 


[Exit, 


Mar. 
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Sir. 

SirG.  How  succeed  we 
In  our  plot  on  Wellborn? 

Mar.  Never  better,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Has  he  bao^*d  or  drownM  himself? 

Meir.  No,  sir,  he  lives; 
Laves  once  more  to  be  made  a  prey  to  you 
And  greater  prey  than  ever. 

SirG,  Art  thou  in  thy  wits? 
If  thou  art,  reveal  this  miracle,  and  briefly. 

Mar.  A  lady,  sir,  is  fallen  in  love  with  hini. 
'SirG.  With  him?  What  lady? 

Mar.  The  rich  lady  Allworth. 

Sir  G.  Thou  dolt,  how  dar*st  thou  speak  this  ? 

Mar»  I  speak  truth; 
And  I  do  so  but  once  a  year,  unless 
It  be  to  YOU,  sir.  Wc  din*d  with  her  ladyship, 
I  thank  his  worship.  , 

Sir  G,  His  worsoip  i 

Jfor.  As  I  live,  sir, 
I  dinM  with  him  at  the  great  lady*s  table, 
Simple  as  I  stand  here;  and  saw  when  she 
kissM  him; 

And  would,  at  his  request,  have  kis8*d  me  too. 

Sir  G.  Why,  thou  rascal, 
To  tell  me  these  impossibilities; 
Dine  at  ber  table!  and  kiss  him,  or  thee! 
Impudent  varlet.   Have  not  I  myself, 
To  whom  great  countesses*  doors  haye  oA 

flown  open, 
Ten  times  attempted,  since  ber  husband*s  death, 
In  vain  to  see  ber,  though  I  came  —  a  suitor? 
And  yet  your  good  solicitorship,  and  rogue, 
Wellborn, 

Were  brought  into  her  presence,  feasted  with  ber. 
But  that  I  know  thee  a  dog  that  cannot  blush, 
This  most  incredible  lie  would  call  up  one 
On  thy  buttermilk  cheeks. 

Mar.  Shall  I  not  trust  my  eyes,  sir? 
Or  taste?  I  feel  her  fi^ood  cheer  in  my  belly 

Sir  G.  You  shall  leel  me ,  if  you  give  not 
over,  sirrah; 
Recover  your  brains  again,  and  be  no  more 

.  guird 

With  a  beggar^s  plot,  assisted  by  the  aids 
Of  serving  men  and  chambermaids  (for  beyond 
these. 

Thou  never  saw*st  a  woman),  or  Fll  quit  you 
From  my  employments. 

Mar.  Will  you  credit  this  yet? 
On  my  confidence  of  their  marriage,  I  offered 
Wellborn 

(I  would  give  a  crown  now,  I  durst  say  bis 
worship)  [Aside. 
My  nag,  and  twentj^  pounds. 

Sir  G.  Did  you  so,  idiot?  [Strikes him  down. 
Was  this  the  way  to  work  him  to  despair, 
Or  rather  to  cross  me? 

Mar.  Will  your  worship  kill  me? 

Sir  G.  No,  no;  but  drive  the  l)  ng  spirit 
out  of  you. 

Mar.  He^s  gone. 

Sir  G.  I  have  done  then.    Now,  forgetting 
Your  late  imaginary  feast  and  lady, 
Know  my  lord  Lovell  dines  with  me  to-morrow ; 
Be  carenil  nought  be  wanting  to  receive  bim; 
And  bid  my  daughter's  women  trim  her  up, 
Though  they  paint  ber,  so  she  catch  the  lord: 

*       ^  ^    ni  thank  'em. 
There's  a  piece  for  my  late  blows. 

Mar  I  must  yet  suffer: 
But  there  may  be  a  time—  [Mide. 


Sir  G.  Do  you  gmmble? 
Mar.  No,  sir. 


[Exeunt 

ACT  IIL 
SCBNB  I.  —  The  same. 
Enter  Lord  Lovell  and  Allworth. 
LordL,  Drive  the  carriage  down  the  hill^ 
something  in  private 
I  must  impart  to  Allworth. 

AUifP.  O,  my  lord ! 
What  danger,  though  in  ne'er  so  horrid  sbapo^ 
Nay  death  itself,  though  I  should  ran  to  meet  it. 
Can  I,  and  witb  a  thankful  willinfoess  suilier; 
But  still  the  retribution  will  fall  short. 
Of  your  bounties  shower*d  upon  me. 

LordL,  ^Ay^  good  youth. 
Till  what  I  purpose  be  j>ut  into  act, 
Do  not  o*er-pr»e  it;  smcc  yon  luive  trust- 
ed me 

With  your  souPs  nearest,  nay,  her  deaieit 
secret, 

Rest  confident,  'tis  in  a  cabinet  locLM 
Treachery  shall  never  open.  I  bave  found  you 
More  zealous  in  your  love  and  service  to  me. 
Than  I  have  been  in  my  rewards. 

A^vp,  Still  great  ones. 
Above  my  meriL    You  have  been 
More  like  a  father  to  me  than  a  master. 
Pray  you  pardon  the  comparison. 

LordL,  I  allow  it; 
And  give  you  assurance  I'm  pleas'd  inV, 
My  carriage  and  demeanour  to  your  mistresi. 
Fair  Margaret,  shall  truly  witness  for  me, 
I  can  command  my  passion. 

AUi».  lis  a  conquest 
Few  lords  can  boast  of  when  tbey  are  teap- 
ted.-Ob! 

LordL.  Why  do  you  sigh?  cam  you  he 
doubtful  of  me? 
By  that  fair  name  1  in  the  wars  bave  purckas*4 
And  all  ^ly  actions  hitherto  untainted, 
I  will  not  be  more  true  to  mine  ovrn  honour, 
Than  to  thee,  Allworth. 
Allw,  \Wert  you  to  encounter  vritii  a  singie 
foe,  . 

The  victory  were  certain;  but  to  stand 
I'he  charge  of  two  such  potent  enemies. 
At  once  assaulting  you,  as  wealth  and  beauty. 
And  those  two  seconded  witb  power,  is  ado 
Too  great  for  Hercules. 

LordL  Speak  your  doubts  and  fears. 
Since  you  will  nourish  'em,  in  plainer  bnguage, 
That  I  may  understand  'em. 

AUttf,  What's  your  will, 
Though  I  lend  artns  against  myself  (provided 
They  may  advantage  you)  must  be  obey'd. 
My  much-lov'd  lord,  were  Mai^aret.only 
You  might  command  your  passion; 
But  when  you  feel  ber  touch,  cr  bear  her  taft*' 
Hypolitus  himself  would  leave  Diana, 
To  follow  such  a  Venus. 

LordL  Love  hath  made  you 
Poetical,  Allworth. 

AUtv.  Grant  all  these,  beat  off 
(Which  if  it  be  iu  man  to  do,  you'll  do  it) 
Mammon,  in  sir  Giles  Overreach,  steps  is 
With  heaps  of  ill-got  gold  and  so  much  bad. 
To  make  ber  more  remarkable,  as  would  tif* 
A  Eicon's  wings,  in  one  day  to  fly  over. 
I  here  release  your  trust. 
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And  sometimes,  with  chaste  eyes,  to  Idok  on  her. 

Lord  L.  Why,  shall  I  swear  r 

Aiifv»  Ohy  by  no  means,  my  lord! 

LordL.  Suspend 
Tour  judgment  till  the  triaL   How  far  is  it 
To  OTerrcach's  house  ? 

AUpp,  At  the  most,  some  half  hour's  riding ; 
You*ll  soon  be  there. 

LordL  And  you  the  sooner  freed 
From  your  jealous  fears. 

^/iki^.  Oh  that  i  durst  but  hope  it  t  \Exeunt, 

SCBRB  IL 

A  Hall  in  Sm  Giib5  Ovbiuleacb*s  House, 

Enter  SirGilbs  Ovbe&bach,  Justicb  Grbboy, 
and  Mabjiall. 

Sir  G»  Spartf  for  no  cost,  let  my  dressers 
erack  with  the  weight 
Of  carious  "viands. 

JustG,  Store  indeed's  no  sore,  sir. 

Sir  G.  That  proverb  fits  your  stomach,  Mr. 
Greedy. 

•fust  G*  It  does  indeed,  sir  Giles ; 
I  do  not  like  to  see  a  table  ill  spread. 
Poor,  meagre^  just  sprinkled  oV  with  sallads 
Slic*d  bec^  giblets,  and  pig^s  pettitoes, 
But  tlie  substautials — On!  sir  Giles,  the  sub- 

stantials ! 
The  state  of  a  fat  turkey  now, 
The  jlecorum,  the  crandeur  he  marches  in  with. 
0«  I  declare,  I  do  much  honour  a  chine  of 

beef! 

Oy  Lord!  I  do  reTerence  a  loin  of  veal! 
SirG.  And  let  no  plate  be  seen  but  what*$ 
pure  gold, 

Or  such  whose  workmanship  exceeds  the  matter 
That  it  b  made 'of;  lay  my  choicest  linen; 
Perfume  the  room;  and  when  we  wash^  the 
water 

With  precious  powders  mix,  to  please  my  lord, 
^  That  he' may  with  envy  wish  to  bathe  so  ever. 

Jfor.  ^will  be  very  chargeable: 

SirG.  Avaunt,  you  drudge. 
Now  all  my  labour^  ends  are  at  the  stake, 
Im\  time  to  think  of  thrlA  ?  Call  in  my  daughter. 

And,  roaster  justice,  since  you  love  choice 

dishes. 
And  plenty  of  *em — 

JusL  G.  As  I  do  indeed,  sir, 
Almost  as  much  as  to  ffive  thanks  for  *em — 
Sir  G,  I  do  confer  tnat  province,  with  my 
power 

Of  absolute  command  to  have  abundance. 
To  your  best  care. 

JusLG,  111  punctually  discharge  it, 
And  give  the  best  direptions.  [Sir  Giles  Oper- 

retMch  retires \  Now  am  I, 
In  mine  own  conceit  a  monarch,  at  the  least 
Arch-president  of  the  boil*d,  the  roast,  the 

baked : 

I  would  not  change  my  empire  for  the  great 
mogurs* 

I  will  eat  often  and  give  thanks, 

Wben  my  belly's  braced  up  like  a  drum,  and 

that's  pure  justice.  [Exit 
Sir  G^  It  must  be  so.   Should  the  loolisb 

girl  prove  modest. 
She  may  spoil  all;  she  had  it  not  from  me, 
Bnt  from  her  mother:  I  was  ever  forward^ 
As  she  must  be,  and  therefore  I'll  prepare  her. 


Re-enter  Mar^iall,  vpiO^  Margaret. 
Alone,   and  let  your  women  wait  without, 
Margaret.     [Exit  Marralt 
Marg,  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 
iSir  6.  Ha,  this  is  a  neat  dressitig! 
These  orient  pearls,  and  diamonds  well  plac'd 
tool 

The  gown  affects  me  not;  ^should  have  been 
Embroider'd  o'er  and  o'er  with  flowers  of  gold ; 
But  these  rich  jewels  and  quaint  fashion  help  it. 
How  like  you  your  new  woman »  the  lady 
Downfall'n?  ^ 
Marg,  Well,  for  a  companion: 
Not  as  a  servant. 

SirG.  Is  she  humble,  Meg? 
And  careful  too,  her  ladyship  forgotten  ? 
Marg,  I  ^ity  her  fortune. 
Sir  G,  Pity  her,  trample  on  herj 
I  took  her  up  in  an  old  tatter'd  gown 
(E'en  starv'd  for  want  of  food)  to  serve  thee; 
And  if  I  understand  she  but  repines 
To  do  thee  any  duty,  though  ne'er  so  servile, 
I'll  pack  her  to  her  knight,  where  I  have 
lodg'd  him, 

Into  the  Counter,  and  there  let  them  howl 
together^ 

Marg.  You  know  your  ovm  ways;  but  for 
me,  I  blush 

When  I  command  her,  that  was  once  attended 
With  persons  not  inferior  to  myself 
In  birth* 

Sir  G.  In  birth !    Why  art  thou  not  my 
daughter. 

The  blest  child  of  my  industry  and  wealth  ? 
Part  with  these  humble  thoughts,  and  apt  thyself 
To  the  noble  state  I  labour  to  advance  thee; 
Or,  by  my  hopes  to  see  thee  honourable, 
I  will  adopt  a  stranger  to  my  heir, 
And  throw  thee  from  my  •care;  do  not  pro- 
voke me. 

Marg,  I  will  not,  sir;  mould  me  which  way 
you  please. 

Reenter  Justice  Greedt, 
SirG.  How,  intcrt-upted ? 
Just.  G.  'Tis  matter  of  importance. 
The  cook,  sir,  is  self-wilfd,*  and  will  not  learn 
From  my  experience.  There's  a  fawn  brought 
in,  sir, 

And  for  my  life  I  cannot  make  him  roast  it 
With  a  Norfolk  dumpling  in  the  belly  of  it ; 
And,  sir,  we  wise  men  know,  without  the 

dumpling 
'Tis  not  worth  threepence. 

Sir  G,  Would  it  were  whol«  in  thy  belly, 
To  'stuff  it  out;  cook  it  any  way,  pr'ythee, 
leave  me.  ' 

Just  G,  Without  order  for  the  dumpling? 
SirG,  Let  it  be  dumpled 
Which  way  thou  will;  or,,  tell  him  I  will 

scald  him 
In  his  own  caldron. 

Just  G.  I  had  lost  my  stomach, 
Had  I  lost  my  dumpling.  [Exit 
SirG.  But  to  our  business^  Meg;  you  haviJ 

heard  who  dines  here. 
Marg.  I  have,  sir. 
SirG.  'Tis  an  honourable  man;  ^ 
A  lord,  Meg,  and  commands  a  regiment 
Of  soldiers;  and  what's  rare,  is  one  himself^ 
A  bold  and  understanding  pne ;  and  to  be 
A  lord  and  a  good^'^id^^ylVMi^^^l£ne, 
74 
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la  granted  unto  few,  but  such  as  rise  up 
The  kingdora*5  glory. 

Re-enter  Justice  Greedy. 
Just,  G,  ril  resign  my  office 
If  I  be  not  better  obeyM. 

SirG,  ^Slight,  art  thou  frantic? 
JusLG,  Frantic!  Would  make  me  frantic, 
and  stark  mad, 
Were  I  not  a  justice  of  peace  and  quorum  too, 
Which  this  rebellious  cook  cares  not  a  straw  for. 
There  are  a  dozen  of  woodcocks — 

SirG,  Make  thyself  thirteen;  the  baker's 
dozen. 

Justn  G.  For  which  he  has  found  out 
A  new  device  for  sauce,  and  will  not  dish  *em 
With  toast  and  butter. 

Sir  G.  Cook,  rogue,  obey  him. 
I  have  gWen  the  word,  pray  you  now  re- 
move yourself 
To  a  collar  of  brawn,  and  trouble  me  no 
further. 

Just,  G.  i  will ,  and  meditate  what  to  eat 
for  dinner.  J^JExit, 
SirG.  And,  as  I  said,  Meg,  when  this  gull 
disturb^  us. 
This  honourable  lord,  this  colonel, 
I  would  have  thy  husband. 

Marg.  There's  too  much  disparity 
Between  hb  quality  and  mine  to  hope  it 
Sir  G.  I  more  than  hope,  and  douot  not  to 
effect  it. 

Be  thou  no  enemy  to  thyself;  my  wealth 
Shall  weigh  his  titles  down,  and  make  you 
equals. 

Now  for  the  means  to  assure  him  thiAe ,  ob- 
serve me: 

Remember  he's  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier. 
And  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  therefore,  when 
He  comes  to  woo  you,  see  you  do  not  coy  it 
This  mincing  modesty  hath  spoiPd  many  a  match 
By  a  first  refusal,  in  vain  after  hop'd  for. 
Marg»  You'll  have  me,  sir,  preserve  the 

distance  that 
Confines  a  -virgin? 

SirG,  Virgin  me  no  virgins. 
I  will  have  you  lose  that  name,  or  you  lose  me; 
1  will  have  you  private;  start  not,!  say  private; 
[f  you  are  my  true  daughter,  not  a  bastard. 
Thou  wilt  venture  alone  with  one  man,  though 

be  came 

Like  Jupiter  to  Semele,  and  come  off  too; 
And  therefore  when  he  kisses  you,  kiss  close, 

Marg,  I  have  heard  this  is  the  wanton's 
fashion,  sir. 
Which  I  must  never  Icam. 

SirG,  Learn  any  thing. 
And  from  any  creature,  to  make  thee  great; 
From  the  devil  himself. 
Stand  not  on  form; 
Words  are  no  substances. 

Miirg.  Though  you  can  dispense 
With  your  honour,  I  must  guard  my  own. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  make  me  his  wife. 
My  maiden  honour  yielded  up  so  soon ; 
Nay,  prostituted,  cannot  but  assure  him, 
I  that  am  light  to  him  will  not  hold  weight 
When  tempted  by  others;  so  in  judgment. 
When  to  his  will  I  have  given  up  my  honour, 
Hp  must  and  will  forsake  me. 

Sir  G,  How,  forsake  then  ? 
Do  I  wear  a  sword  for  fashion?  or  is  this  arm 


Shrunk  up,  or  withei'd?  does  there  live  a  man 
Of  that  large  list  I  have  encountered  with, 
Can  truly  say  1  e'er  gave  inch  of  ground, 
Not  purcnas'a  with  his  blood  that  did  oppose  ne  ? 
Forsake  thee !  he  dares  not 
Though  all  his  cajptains,  echoes  to  his  will, 
Stood  arm'd  by  his  side  to  justify  his  wron^ 
And  he  himself  in  the  head  of  his  bold  troop, 
opite  of  his  lordship,  I  wiO  make  him  render 
A  bloody  and  a  strict  account,  and  force  biiD, 
By  marrying  thee,  to  cure  thy  wounded  honour. 
I  nave  said  it 

Reenter  Miiiirall. 

Metr,  Sir,  the  man  of  honour's  come, 
Newly  alighted. 

SirG,  ui,  without  reply, 
And  do  as  I  command,  or  thou  art  lost. 

J' Exit  Margaret. 
er  for. 

Ready  to  receive  him? 

Mar.  Tis,  sir. 

Sir  G,  Let  'era  sound 
A  princely  welcome.  [Exit  Marrall] — Roa^b- 

ness  awhile  leave  me; 
For  fawning  now,  a  stranger  to  my  natnre, 
Must  make  way  for  me.  [Loud  Musir. 

Enter  Lord  LoyBLL,  Allworth,  tmd  Mauau. 

LordL,  Sir,  you  meet  your  trouble. 

Sir  G,  What  you  are  pleas'd  to  style  so  it 
an  honour 
Above  my  worth  and  fortunes. 

AUffQ.  ^trange!  so  humble.  [Jsidt. 

Re-enter  Justice  Grbeuit. 
Sir  G»  A  justice  of  peace,  my  lord. 

[Presents  Justice  Greed/  to  him, 
LordL,  Your  hand,  good  sir. 
Just,  G,  This  is  a  lord ,  and  some  think 
this  a  favour; 
But  I  had  rather  have  my  hand  in  mydump' 
ling.  [Asiir. 
Sir  G,  Room  for  my  lord. 
LordL,  I  miss,  sir,  your  fair  daughter 
To  crown  my  welcome. 

Sir  G,  May  it  please  my  lord 
To  taste  a  glass  ot  Greek  wine  first;  and  sa^ 
denly 

She  shall  attend,  my  lord. 
LordL,  You'll  be  obeyjd,  sir. 

y Exeunt  aU  but  Sir  Giles  Oi^rrtask 
.  "Tis  to  my  wish;  as  soon  as  eo«, 
asK  for  her! 
Why,  Meg!  Meg  Overreach! 

Re-enter  Margaret. 
How!  tears  in  your  eyes? 
Ha !  dry  'em  quickly,  or  Ffl  dig  'em  oitL 
Is  this  a  time  to  whimper?  meet  that grcalao* 
That  flies  into  thy  bosom;  think  what  ^ 
For  me  to  say,  m^  honourable  daogkler. 
No  more,  but  be  instructed,  or  expect— 
He  comes. 

Re-enter  Lord  Loyell,  Justice  Guedti 

Marrall,  and  Allworth. 
A  black-brow'd  ffirl,  my  lord. 
LordL.  As  I  liye,  a  rare  one! 
^i/fv.  He's  took  already,  I  amJost 
Sir  G.  That  kiss 
Came  twanging  off,  1  like  it;  (juit  the 


[Exeunt  AU^rth,  JfarryM^d 
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A  little  bashful^  my  good  lord;  but  you, 
I  hope,  will  leacb  lier  boldness. 

JLordL,  I  am  bappy 
In  such  a  scbolar;  but — 

SirG.  f  am  past  learning, 
Aail  tberefore  icave  you  to  yourselves;  re- 
memoer — 
[Ap€urt  to  Margarei^  and  e.vii, 
LordL,  You  see,  fair  Jady,  your  father  is 
solicitous 

To  have  you  chaiu^e  the  barren  name  ofTirgin 
Into  a  hopeful  wife. 

Marg,  His  baste,  «ny  lord, 
Holds  no  powV  o*er  my  will. 

LordL,  But  o'er  your  duly —  ' 

Marg.  Which,  forcM  too  much,  may  break. 

lAfrdlt,  Bend  rather,  sweetest; 
Think  of  your  years. 

MtMTg.  Too  few  to  match  with  yours. 

LiordL,  I  can  advance  you. 

Me^rg^  To  a  bill  of  sorrow; 
Whrre  every  hour  I  may  expect  to  fall; 
But  never  .hope  firm  footing.  You  are  noble; 
1  of  low  descent,  however  rich. 

0  my  good  lord,  I  could  say  more,  but  that 

1  dare  not  trust  these  walls. 

Lard  L.  Pray  you  trust  my  ear  then. 

He-enlrr  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  listening. 
SirG.  Close  at  it!  whispering!  this  is  ex- 
cellent! 

Ami,  by  their  postures,  a  consent  on  both  parts. 

Rt-enter  Justice  Greedy. 
JuslG.  Sir  Giles!  Sir  Giles! 
SirG.  The  great  fiend  stop  that  clapper! 

\^A^art  to  Justice  Greedy, 
JusL  G.  It  must  rin^  out,  sir,  when  my 
belly  rings  noon. 
The  bak'd  meats  are  run  out^  the  roast  tum'd 
powder.  [Apart 
Sir  G.  Stop  your  insatiate  jaws,  or 
I  shall  powder  you.  \Ap4irL 

JusL  G.  Beat  me  to  dust ,  I  care  not ; 
In  such  a  cause  as  this  Fll  die  a  martyr. 

Impart. 

SirG.  Disturb  my  lord  when  he  is  in  dis-. 

course?  [Jpart 
JumL  G.  Is't  a  time  to  Ulk 
When  we  should  be  munching?  [Aptwtl 
SirG,  Peace,  villain,  peace!  shall  we  break 
a  bargain 
Almost  made  up?   Vanish,  I  say. 

[Apart,  and  thrusts  him  off, 
LordL.  Lady,  I  understatid  you; 
And  rest  most  happy  in  your  choice.  Believe  it, 
rU  be  a  careful  pilot  to  direct 
Yonr  yet  uncertain  bark  to  a  port  of  safety. 
Marg,  So  shall  your  honour  save  two  lives, 
and  bind  us 
Your  slaves  for  ever. 

LordL.  1  am  in  the  act  rewarded, 
Since  it  is  good;  howe'er  you  must  put  on 
An  amorous  ciairriage  towards  roe,  to  delude 
Your  subtle  father.  * 
Marg.  I  am  hound  to  that 
Lord  L,  Now  break  we  oif  our  conference, 
—Sir  Giles! 
Where  is  sir  Giles? 

Re-enter  Sir  Giles  Overreach  ,  Justice 
Greedy,  Allworth,  and  Marrall. 
Sir  G.  My  noble  lord ;  and  how 


Does  your  lordship  find  her? 

LordL.  Apt,  sir  Giles,  and  coming; 
And  1  like  her  the  better. 

SirG.  So  do  I  too. 

LordL.  Yet,  should  we  take  forts  at  tbr 
first  assault, 
^Fvvere  poor  in  the  defendant  I  must  confirm  her 
With  a  love-Ietler  or  two,  which  I  must  have 
DeliverM  by  my  page,  and  you  give  way  toH. 
Sir  G.   VVith  all  my  soul. —A  towardly 
eentleman ! 

Your  hand,  good  Mr,  Allworth ;  know,  my  house 
Is  ever  open  to  you. 

Jlitv.  Twas  shut  till  now.  [Aside. 
SirG.  Well  done,  well  done,  my  honour- 
able daughter ; 
Thou'ft  so  already;  know  this  gentle  youth, 
And  cherish  him,  my  honourable  daughter. 
Marg,  I  shall,  with  my  best  care. 

[Noise  of  a  Coach. 

SirG.  What  noise? 
JustG,  More  stops 
Before  we  go  to  dinner!    O  my  guts! 

Enter  Lady  Allworth  €uid  Wellborn. 

Lady  A,  l£\  find  welcome, 
You  share  in  it;  if  not,  IMl  back  again ; 
For  I  come  arm*d  for  all 
Can  be  obiected. 

LordL.  How!  the  lady  Allworth? 

SirG.  And  thus  attended! 

Mar.  No,  I  am  a  dolt; 
The  spirit  of  lies  hath  enterM  me. 

[Lord  LoveU  salutes  Ladjr  Allworth^  a^ho 
salutes  Marga/-et, 

SirG.  Peace,  patch; 
Tis  more  than  wonder,  an  astonishment 
That  does  oossess  me. wholly. 

LordL.  Noble  lady,' 
This  is  a  favour,  to  prevent  my  visit. 
The  service  of  my  life  can  never  equal. 

Lady  A.  My  lord,  I  bid  wait  for  you,  and 
much  hop*d 
You  would  have  made  my  poor  house  youi 
first  inn: 

And  therefore ,  doubting  that  you  might  forget 
me, 

Or  too  long  dwell  here,  having  such  ample  cause 
In  this  unequalled  beauty  for  your  stay; 
And  fearing  to  trust  any  but  myself 
With  the  relation  of  my  service  to  you, 
I  borrowM  so  much  from  my  lon^  restraint, 
And  took  the  air  in  person  to  invite  you. 

Lord  A,  Your  bounties  are  so  great,  they 
rob  me^  madam. 
Of  words  to  give  you  thanks. 

Lady  A,  Good  sir  Giles  Overreach. 

[Salutes  liim. 

How  dost  thou,   Marrall?'—  Iick'd  you  my 

meat  so  ill, 
You*ll  dine  no-  more  with  me  ? 

[To  Justice  Greedy. 
Just.  G.  I  wiU  when  you  please, 
And  it  like  your  ladyship. 

Lady  A,  When  you  please,  Mr.  Greedy: 
If  meat  can  do  it.  you  shall  be  satisfied. 
And  now,  my  lord,  pray  take   into  your 
knowledge 

This  gentleman:  however  nis  outside*s  coarse, 
[Presents  fTeUborn. 
His  inward  linings  are  as /fine  and  fair 
As  any  man*s.  W^e# bn Vpp!^)^<«t  large: 
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And  howsoeW  Lis  humour  carries  him 
To  be  thus  accoutred,  or  what  taint  soeVr 
For  his  wild  life  have  stuck  upon  his  fame, 
He  may  ere  long  with  boldness  rank  himself 
With  some  that  have  contemnM  Jiim.  Sir 

Giies  Overreach, 
If  1  rm  welcome,  bid  him  so. 

SirG,  IVly  nephew! 
He  hath  been  too  long  a  stranger;  Taith,  you 
have. 

Pray  let  it  be  mended. 

{Lord  L»  confers  with  IVellborru 
Mar,  Why,  sir,  what  do  you  mean?. 
This  is  rogue  Wellborn,  monster,  prodigy, 
That  should  hang  or  drown  himseli,  no  man 
of  worship. 

Much  less  your  nephew.  [Jinart  to  Sir  Giles. 

SirG,  \Vell,  sirrah,  we  shall  reckon 
For  this  hereafter.  [Apart, 

Mar,  ril  not  lose  my  jeer, 
Though  I  be  beaten  dean  for  it.  [Aside. 

Vrell.  Let  my  silence  {)Iead 
In  my  excuse,  my  lord,  till  belter  leisure 
Offer  if  self  to  hear  a  full  relation 
O/  my  poor  fortunes. 

llordL,  I  would  hear  and  help  *em. 

\BeU  rings. 

Sir  G.  Your  dinner  wails  you. 
LordL,  Pray  you  lead;  we  follow. 
Lady  A,  Nay,  you  are  my  euesi-  —  Come, 
dear  Mr.  Wellborn. 
[Exeunt  all  hut  Justice  Greed/, 
Just,  G.  Dear  Mr.  Wellborn !  so  she  said ; 
hcav*n!  heaven! 
If  my  belly  would  f^ve  me  leave,  I  could 
ruminate 

All  day  on  this:  1  have  granted  twenty  warrants 
To  have  him  committed,  from  all  prisons  in 
^  the  shire, 

To  Nottingham  jail!  and  now,  dear  Mr.  W^ell- 
bom! 

And  my  good  nephew  1 — But  I  play  the  fool 
To  stand  here  prating,  and  forget  my  dinner. 

Re-enter  Marrall. 
Arc  they  set,  Marrall? 

Mar.  Long  since.    Pray  you  a  word,  sir. 
Just.  G.  ISfo  wording  now. 
Mar,  In  troth,  I  must:  my  master. 
Knowing  you  are  his  good  friend,  makes  bold 
with  you. 

And  does  entreat  you,  more  guests  being 
come  in 

Than  he  expected,  especially  his  nephew. 
The  table  being  too  full,  you  would  excuse  him, 
And  sup  with  him  on  the  cold  meatt 

Just,  G.  How !  no  dinner 
Afler  all  my  care? 

Mar.  Tis  but  a  penance  for 
A  meal;  besides  you  have  broke  your  fast. 

JusL  G,  That  was 
But  a  bit  to  stay  m^  stomach.  A  msip  in  com- 
mission 

Give  place  to  a  tatterdemalion! 

Mac,  No  big  words,  sir; 
Should  his  worship  hear  you — 

Just.  G,  Lose  my  dumpling  too. 
And  butlerM  toasts  and  woodcocks? 

Mar.  Come,  have  patience. 
If  you  will  dispense  a  little  with  your  justiceship, 
And  sit  with  the  waiting-women,  youll  have 
dumpling, 


Woodcock,  and  butterM  toasts  too* 

Just.  G,  This  revives  roe : 
I  will  gorge  there  sufficiently. 

Mar.  This  :s  the  way,  sir.  [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Sir  Giles  Overrzach,  as  from 
Dinner. 

Sir  G.  She^s  caught!    O  woman  1  she  neg- 
lects my-  lord, 
And  all  her  compliments  apply  to  Wellborn! 
I'he  garments  of  her  widowhood  laid  by. 
She  now  appears  as  glorious  as  the  spring. 
Her  eye*s  fixd  on  him;  in  tlie  wine  she  drinks, 
He  being  her  pledge,  she  sends  htm  burning 
kisses, 

And  sits  on  thorns  till  she  be  private  with  him. 
She  leaves  my  meat  to  feed  upon  his  looks; 
And  if  in  our  discourse  he  be  but  namM, 
From  her  a  deep  sigh  follows. — But  why  grieve  I 
At  this?  It  makes  for  me;  if  she  prove  his. 
All  that  is  hers  is  mine,  as  i  will  work  him. 

Re-enter  Marrai.1. 
Mar,  Sir,  the  whole  board  is  troubled  at 

your  rising. 
SirG.  No  matter;  Til  excuse  it  Pr'ythee, 

Marrall, 

Watch  an  occasion  to  invite  my  nephew 
To  speak  with  me  in  private. 

Mar,  Who?  the  rogue 
The  lady  scornM  to  look  on? 

SirG.  Sirrah!  Sirrah! 


Re-enter  LoRi)  Loveli,  MarGARBT,  and 

Allworth. 
M}"-  good  lord,  excuse  my  manners. 

Lord  L.  There  needs  none,  sir  Giles; 
I  may  ere  lon^  say  father,  when  it  pleases 
My  dearest  mistress  to  give  warrant  to  it 
SirG.  She  shall  seal  to  it,  my  lord,  aoil 

make  roe  happy. 
Mar.  See,  see,  she  comes,  and  cannot  be 

without  bim. 
SirG,  Grosser  and  grosser. 


Re-enter  Weu-born  and  Ladt  Allwortb. 

Lady  A'  Provide  roy  coach; 
ri!  instantly  away.    My  thanks,  sir  Giles, 
For  my  entertainment 

SirG,  Tis  your  nobleness 
To  think  it  such. 

LadjrA.  I  must  do  you  a  further  wrong, 
In  taking  away  ^our  honourable  guest 
LordL,  I  wait  on  you,  madam.  Farewell, 

good  sir  Giles. 
LadjrA,  Nay,  come  Mr.  Wellborn, 
I  must  not  leave  y.ou  behind,  in  sooth,!  must  not 
Sir  G,  Rob  me  not,  madam,  of  all  |ojs 
at  once. 

Let  my  nephew  stay  behind:  he  shall  have 
my  coach. 

And,  after  some  small  conference  between  us, 
Soon  overtake  your  ladyship. 
Lady  A,  Stay  not  lonf,  sir. 
Lord  L.  This  parting  liss.  You  shall  every 
day  hear  firom  me 
By  my  faithful  page.  [To  M€wgareL 

Alltp.  Tis  a  service  I  am  proud  o£ 

[Exeunt  Lord  Looell^  Lady  AUawfk, 
Alkvorihf  and  MarmlL 
Sir  G.  Daughter,  to  yotnv  charobcn 
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Tou  may  uronder)  nephew, 
After  so  lon^  an  enmity  between  us, 
I  sfaould  desire  your  friendship. 

ff^eU.  So  I  do,  sir. 
*Tis  strange  to  me. 

SirG,  But  rJl  make  it  no,  wonder; 
And,  what  is  more,  unfold  my  nature  to  you. 
We  worldly  men,  when  we  ^ee  friends  and 
kinsmen,- 

Past  hojpe,  sunk  in  their  fortunes,  lend  no  hand 
To  h'ft  ^em  up,  but  rather  set  our  feet 
Upon  their  heads,  to  press  *em  to  the  bottom ; 
As  I  must  yield,  with  you  I  practised  it: 
But  now  I  see  you  in  a  way  to  rise, 
J  can  and  will  assist  j'ou.    This  rich  lady 
(And  I  am  glad  oft)  is  enamoured  pf  you. 

f^elL  No  such  thing: 
Compassion  rather,  sir. 

SirG,  Well,  in  a  word, 
Because  your  stay  is  short.  Til  baTe  you  seen 
No  more  in  this  base  shape ;  nor  shall  she  say 
She  marry*d  you  like  a  beggar,  or  in  debt. 
WelL  HeMl  run  into  the  noose,  and  save  my 
labour,  \Aside, 
Sir  G»  You  have  a  trunk  of  rich  clothes, 
not  far  hence. 
In  pawn ;  I  will  redeem  *em :  and,  that  no  clamour 
May  taint  your  credit  for  your  debts, 
You  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  to  cut  *em  off. 
And  go  a  freeman  to  the  wealthy  lady. 
¥f^lU  This  done,  sir,  out  of loye,  and  no 

ends  else^ 
Sir  G.  As  it  is,  nephew. 
fVelL  Binds  me  still  your  serrant, 
SirG.  No  compliments;  you  are  staid  for: 
ere  youVe  suppM, 
You  shall  hear  from  me.   My  coach,  kiMTes, 

for  my  nephew: 
To-morrow  I  will  visit  you. 

WelL  Here^s  an  uncle 
In  a  man*s  extremes!  bow  muck  they  do  be- 
lie you 

That  say  you  are  hard-hearted! 

Sir  G.  My  deeds,  nephew. 
Shall  speak  my  love;  what  men  report,  I 
weigh  not.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  IV. 

Sex  119  I.— ^  Chamber  in  Ladt  Allworth^s 
House, 

Lord  Lovsll  itnd  Allworth  discopered. 
LordL,  Tis  well.  Give  me  my  hat.  I  now 
discharge  you 
From  further  service.  Mind  your  own  affairs: 
I  hope  they  will  prove  successful. 

AUw.  What  is  blessM 
With  your  good  wish,  my  lord,  cannot  but 
prosper. 

Let  ^fter-times  report,  and  to  your  honour, 
How  much  I  stand  engaged ;  for  I  want  language 
To  speak  my  debt :  yet  if  a  tear  or  two 
Of  joy,  for  your  much  goodness,  can  supply 
My  tongue*s  defects,  I  could — 

LordL,  Na^,  do  not  melt: 
This  ceremonial  of  thanks  to  me*s  superfluous. 
Sir  G.  \Vnthin'\  Is  my  lord  stirring?  ^ 
LordL,  Tishe!  Oh,  here's  your  letter!  Let 
him  in. 

Enter  SiK  Giles  Overreach,  Justice  Greedy, 
and  Marrall. 
SirG.  A  good  day  to  my  lord. 


LordL.  You  are  an  early  riser, 
Sir  Giles. 

Sir  G.  And  reason,  to  attend  your  lordship. 
LordL,  And  you  too,  Mr.  Greedy,  up  so 
soon? 

Just.  G.  In  troth,  my  lord,  af^er  the  sun  is  up 
I. cannot  sleep;  for  I  have  a  foolish  stomach 
That  croaks  tor  breakfast.   With  your  lord- 
ship's favour, 
I  have  a  serious  question  to  demand 
Of  my  worthy  friend,  sir  Giles. 
LordL.  Pray  you  use  your  pleasure. 
JusL  G.  How  far,  sir  Giles,  and  pray  you 
answer  me 
I  Upon  your  credit,  hold  you  it  to  be 
From  your  manor-house  to  this  of  my  lady 
All  worth's? 
SirQ.  Why,  some  four  miles. 
Just,  G,  How  I  four  miles,  good  sir  Giles  ? 
Upon  your  reputation  think  better; 
For  four  miles  riding 
Could  not  have  rais'd  so  huge  an  appetite 
As  I  feel  gnawing  on  me. 

Mew.  Whether  you  ride 
Or  go  afoot,  you  are  that  way  still  provided, 
And  it  please  your  worship. 

SirG.  How  now,  sirrah:  prating 
Before  my  lord?   No  defiprence?    Go  to  my 
nephew, 

See  all  his  debts  discharged,  and  help  his  worship 
To  -fit  on  his  rich  suit. 
Mar.  I  may.  fit  you  too.  [Aside ^  and  exit, 
LordL,  I  have  writ  this  morning 
A  few  lines  to  my  mistress,  your  fair  daughter. 
Sir  G.  Twill  lire  her,  for  she's  wholly  yours 
already. 

Sweet  Mr.  AH  worth,  'take   my  ring;  'twiU 
carry  you 

To  her  presence,  I  dare  warrant  ypu;  and 

there  pWad  % 
For  my  good  lord,  if  you  shall  fmd  occasion. 
That  done,  pray  ride  to  Nottingham;  get  a 
licence, 

Still  by  this  token.    Til  have  it  dispatch'd. 
And  suddenly,  my  lord:  that  I  may  say 
My  honourable,  n^y,  right  honourable  daughter. 
Just.  G.  Take  my  advice,  young  gentleman; 
get  your  breakfast. 
Tis   unwholesome  to  ride  fiisting.    Til  eat 

with  you; 
And  that  abundantly. 
[    SirG,  Some  fury's  in  that  gut: 
{Hungry  again?    Did  you  not  devour,  this 
morning, 

I A  shield  of  brawn,  and  a  barrel  of  Colchester 
oysters? 

Just.  G,  Why  that  was,  sir,  only  to  scqur 
my  stomach, 
A  kind  of  preparative* 

LordL,  IX^aie  your  return. 
Alliv.  I  will  not  fail,  my  lord. 
Just.  G,  Nor  I,  to  line 
My  Christiifas  coffer. 

[Exeunt  JusL  G.  and  Allworth. 
Sir  G,  To  my  wish,  we're  private. 
I  cbme  not  to  make  offer  witn  my  daughter 
A  certain  portion;  that  were  poor  and  trivial: 
In  one  word,  I  pronounce  all  that  is  mine, 
In  lands,  or  leases,  ready  coin,  or  goods. 
With  her,  my  lord,  comes  to  you;  nor  shall 
you  have 

One  motive  to  induce  you  to  .believe 
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i  live  too  long,  since  every  ^ear  Til  add 
Something  unto  the  heap,  which  shall  he  yours 
too. 

Lord  L.  You  are  a  right  kind  father. 

SirG,  You  shall  have  reason 
To  think  me  such.  How  do  you  like  this  seat 
Of  lady  Allworth? 

It  is  well  wooded,  and  well  waterM ;  the  acres 
Fertile  and  rich ;  would  it  not  serve  for  change, 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  summer*s  pro- 
gress? 

What  thinks  my  noble  lord  ? 

LordL,  Tis  a  wholesome  air, 
And  well  built;  and  she  that*s  mistress  of  it 
Worthy  the  large  revenue. 

Sir  G,  She  the  mistress  ? 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time;  but  let  my  lord 
Say  only  that  he  but  like  it,  and  would  have  it, 
I  say  ere  long  Uis  his. 

Lord  L,  Impossible. 

Sir  G,  You  do  conclude  too  fast,  not  know- 
ing me, 

Nor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.  *Tis  not  alone 
The  lady   Allworth*s  lands;   for  those  once 
Wellbom's 

(As  by  her  dotage  on  him  I  know  they  will  be) 
Shall  soon  be  mine.  But  point  out  any  man!s 
In  all  the  shire,'  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useful  for  your  lordship,  and  once  more 
I  say  aloud,  they  are  yours. 

Lord  L.  I  dare  not  own 
What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted : 
My  fame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me, 
Than  to  expose  *em  to  be  censurM  by 
"fhe  public  voice. 

SirG.  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard; 
Your  reputation  shall  still  stand  as  fair 
In  all  good  men*s  opinions  as  now; 
For  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself, 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  he  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you  in  alt  points  of  honour, 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  ^our  fame 
Shall  ne*er  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  spot. 
All  my  ambition  is  to  have  my  daughter 
Bight  honourable ;  which  my  lord  can  make  her: 
And  might  I  live  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  young  lord  Lovell,  bom  by  her  unto  you, 
I  write  nil  ultra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 
As  for  possessions  and  annual  rents, 
Equivalent  to  maintain  you  in  the  port 
Ydur  noble  birth  and  present  state  require, 
I  do  remove  that  burden  from  your  shoulders, 
And  take  it  on  mine  own;  for,  though  I  ruin 
The  country  to  supply  your  riotous  waste. 
The  scourge  of  prodigails ,  want,  shall  never 
fmd  you. 

LordL.  Are  you  not  moved  with  the  im- 
precations 

And  curses  of  whole  families,  nmide  wretched 
By  these  practices? 

SirG,  Yes  as  rocks  are 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  agoinst 
Their  flinty  ribs;  or  as  the  moon  is  movM, 
When  ^wolves,  with  hunger  pin*d,  howl  at 

her  brightness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and  like  these 
Steer  on  a  constant  course: 
Nay,  when  my  ears  are  piercM  with  widow's 

cries, 

And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my 
threshold, 

1  only  think  what  *tis  to  have  my  daughter 


Bight  honourable;  and  ^tis  a  powei'fui  cliartn, 
Mak  es  me  insensible  of  remorse  or  pity. 
Or  the  least  stio^  of  conscience. 

LordL.  I  admire 
The  toughness  of  your,  nature. 

SirG.  'Tis  for  you, 
My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  marble; 


Nay,  more,  if  you  vnll  have  my  character 
In  little,  I  enjoy  more  true  dt^light 
In  my  arrival  to  my  wealth  tlirough  dark 


And  crooked  ways,  than  you  shall  lake 
pleasure 

In  spending  what  my  industry  hath  compassM. 
My  naste  commands  me  hence :  in  one  word 

therefore, 
Is  it  a  match,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  L,  I  hope  that  is  past  doubt  cow. 
SirG,  Then  rest  secure;  not  the   kale  ol 
all  mankind  here. 
Nor  fear  of  what  can  fall  on  me  hereafter. 
Shall  make  me  Mudy  aught  but  your  advanoemect 
One  story  higher.  An  earl !  if  gold  can  do  it 
Dispute  not  my  religion,  nor  my  failb^ 
Though  I  am  borne  thos  headlong  by  my  wiB; 
You  may  niake  choice  of  what  belief  you  pleav. 
To  me  they  are  equal;  so,  my  lord,  ^ooA 
morrow.  [£nt 
LordL*  He^s  gone;  I  wonder  how  tlie  evik 
can  bear 

Such  a  portent !  I,  that  have  liv*d  a  soldier, 
And  stood  the  enemy*s  violent  charge  undaunted, 
To  hear  this  horrid  beast,  Tm  bath*d  all  over 
In  a  cold  sweat;  yet  like  a  mountain  be 
Is  no  more  shaken,  than  Olvropus  is 
When  angry  Boreas  loads  his  doable  be^kd 
With  sudden  driib  of  snow. 

Enter  Ladt  Au.wob.th. 
Ladr  A,  Save  you,  my  lord, 
Disturb  I  not  your  privacy? 

LordL,  No,  good  madam; 
For  your  own  sake  I  am  glad  you  came 
sooner. 

Since  this  bold,  bad  man,  sir  Giles  Overreach. 
Made  such  a  plain  discovery  of  himself 
And  read  tliis  morning  such  devilish  matliiis 
That  I  should  think  a  sin,  next  to  his. 
But  to  repeat  It. 

Lady  A,  I  HeVr  pressM,  my  lord, 
On  others  privacies;  yet,  against  my  will. 
Walking,  for  health's  sake,  m  the  gallery- 
Adjoining  to  our  lodgings,  I  was  made 
(So  loud  and  vehement  he  was)  partaker 
Of  his  tempting  oflers.  But, 
My  good  lord,  if  I  may  use  my  freedom. 
As  to  an  honoured  friend — 

LordL,  You  lessen  ebe 
Your  favour  to  me. 

LcuijrA,  I  dare  then  say  thus: 
However  common  men 

Make  sordid  wealth  the  object  and  sole  end 
Of  their  industrious  aims,  Hwill  nol  aa«e 
With  those  of  noble  blood,  of  fame  and  hooov. 

LordL,  Madam,  *tis  confessed; 
But  what  infer  your  from  it? 

Lady  A,  This,  my  lord :  I  allow 
The  heir  of  sir  Giles  Overreach,  Marigaret, 
A  maid  well  qualified,  and  the  richest  wmitk 
Our  northern  part  can  boast  of ;  yel  sbe  caaM^ 
With  all  that  she  brings  with  her»  fiH  tfair 
mouths. 

That  ne«r  ^^MJ-ie^j^g^W  6U-r; 
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Or  that  my  husband  AIIworth*t  lands,  and 
Wellborn'* 

(How  wrung  from  both  needs  no  repetition) 
VVere  real  motives,  that  more  work  d  your 
lordship 

To  join  your  families,  than  her  form  and 

virtues. 
Yon  may  conceive  the  rest. 

LadjJL  I  do,  sweet  madam; 
And  long  since  have  considered  it. 
And  His  my  resolution  ne'er  to  wed 
With  the  rich  lyiargaret.  Overreach's  daughter. 

Lady  An  I  am  glad  to  hear  this.  [Aside. 
Why  then,  my  lord,  pretend  you  marriage  to 
h«r? 

Dissimulation  but  ties  false  knots  ' 

On  that  straight  line,  by  which  you  hitherto 

flave  measur'd  all  your  actions. 

LordL,  I  make  answer. 
And  aptly,  with  a  question.  Wherefore  have 

That  since  your  husband's  death  have  liv'd  a 
strict 

And  chaste  nun's  life,  on  the  sudden  given 
yourself 

To   visits  and   entertainments?   Think  you, 
madam, 

'Tis  not  grown  public  conference?  or  the  fa- 
vours 

Which  you  loo  prodigally  have  thrown  on 

Wellborn, 
Incur  not  censure? 

LfMdjA.  I  am  innocent  here,  and  on  my 
life  i  swear 
My  ends  are  good. 

LordL,  Ou  my  soul,  so  are  mine 
To  Margaret;  but  leave  both  to  the  event: 
And  since  this  friendly  privacy  doth  serve 
But  as  an  offered  means  unto  ourselves 
To  search  each  other  further;  you  have  shown 
Your  care  of  roe,  I  my  respect  to  you. 
Deny  me  not,  but  still  in  chaste  words,  madam, 
An  afternoon's  discourse. 

IsodjrA.  Affected  modesty  might  deny  your 
suit, 

Bui  such  your  honour,  I  accept  it,  lord. 
My  tongue  unworthy  can't  belie  my  heart. 
I  shall  attend  your  lordship. 
LordL,  My  heart  thanks  you.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — A  Landscape, 
EnUr  Tapwell  and  Froth. 
To/?.  Undoue,  undone !  this  was  your  coun- 
sel, Froth. 

Froih.  Mine!  I  defy  thee:  did  not  master 
MarraU 

He  has  marrM  all,  I  am  sure)  strictly  com 
mand  us 

Qn  pain  of  sir  GOes  Overreach's  displeasure) 
To  turn  the  gentleman  out  of  doors? 

Tap.  TTis  true; 
(ut  novir  he's  his  uncle's  darling,  and  has  got 
faster  justice  Greedy  (since  he  ull'd  his  belly), 
Ll  his  commandment  to  do  any  thing; 
Voc,  woe  to  us! 

Froth,  He  may  prove  merciful. 

UTap,  Troth,  we  do  not  deserve  it  at  his  hands. 

Froih,  Then  he  knew  all  the  passages  of 

our  house, 
s  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods. 
Vlien  he  was  rogue  Wellborn,  no  man  would 
believe  him; 


And  then  his  information  could  not  hurt  us: 
But  now  he  is  right  worshipful  again, 
Who  dares  but  doubt  his  testimony? 

Tap,  Undone,  undone.;  methinks 
I  see  thee,  Froth,  already  in  a  cart. 
And  my  hand  hissing  (it  I  'scape  the  halter) 
With  the  letter  R  printed  upon  it 

FroOi,  Would  that  were  the  worst! 
That  were  but  nine  days  wonder:  as  for  credit, 
We  have  none  to  lose;  but  we  shall  lose  the 
money 

He  owes  us,  and  his  custom;  there's  the  pla- 
gue -  on't. 

Tap,  He  has  summon'd  all  his  creditors  by 
the  drum. 

And  they  swarm  about  him  like  so  many  soldiers 
On  the  pay-day;  and  has  found  out  such  a 
new  way 

To  pay  his  old  debts,  as,  'tis  very  likely. 
He  shall  be  chronicled  for  iu 

Froih,  But  are  you  sure  his  worship 
Comes  this  way  to  my  lady's? 

Tap, 


[A  Crjr  (viihin.  Brave  Mr,  yyelUforn. 
Yes,  I  hear  him. 
Froth,  Be  ready  with  your  petition,  and 
present  it 
To  his  good  grace. 

Enter  Wellborn  in  a  rich  Habit,  Greedy, 
Marrall,  Amble,  Order,  Furnace,  and 
three  Creditors,   Tapwell  kneeling  deli- 
vers in  fus  Bill  of  Debt, 
fVelL  How's  this!  petitioned  too? 

But  note  what  miracles  the  payment  of 

A  little  trash,  and  a  rich  suit  of  clothes, 

Can^  work  upon  these  rascals.   I  shall  be, 

I  think,  prince  Wellborn. 

Mar,  VVhen  your  worship's  married. 

You  may  be  [Aside'\  I  know  not  what  I  hope 
to  see  you. 
Well,  l^hen  look  thou  for  advancement. 
Mew,  To  be  known 

Your  worship's  bailiff,  is  the  mark  I  shoot  at 
yrelL  And  thou  shalt  hit  it 
Mar,  Pray  you,  sir,  dispatch 

These  needy  followers,  ana  for  my  admittance 
[In  the  interim,  Tapofell  and  Froth  flat- 
ter and  bribe  Justice  Greedy, 

(Provided  you'll  defend  me  from  sir  Giles, 

Whose  service  I  am  weary  of)  FIl  say  something 

You  shall  give  thanks  for. 
JVeU,  Fear  him  not 

JusLG,  Who,  Tapwell?  I  remember  thy 
wife  brought  me. 
Last  new  year's  tide,  a  couple  of  fat  turkeys. 
Tap,  And  shall  do  every  Christmas,  let  your 
worship 

But  stand  my  friend  now. 

Just,  G,  How!  with  Mr.  Wellborn  ? 
I  can  do  any  thing  with  him,  on  such  terms — 
See  you  this  honest  couple  ?  they  are  good  souls 
As  ever  drew  out  spigot;  have  they  not 
A  pair  of  honest  faces? 

WeU,  I  o'erheard  you, 
And  the  bribe  he  promis'd;  you  are  coxen'd 
in  'em; 

For  of  all  the  scum  thai  grew  rich  by  my  riots, 

This  for  a  most  unthankful  knave,  and  this 

For  a  base  woman,  have  the  worst  deserr'd ; 

And  therefore  speak  not  for  them.  By  your  place, 

You  are  rather  to  do  me  jiM^ff  KkY4»  ™^ 
you#)ii!fe^d  by  VjOOgLc 
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Forget  his  turkeys,  and  call  in  his  license, 
And,  at  the  next  fair,  1*11  give  you  a  yoke  of  oxeil 
Worth  all  his  poultry. 

Just,  G.  I  am  changed  on  the  sudden 
In  my  opinion — Mum  !   my  passion  is  great ! 
I  fry  like  a  burnt  marrowbone.  \_As£dcJl  Come 

nearer,  rascal. 
And  now  I  flew  him  better,  did  you  e'er  see 
One  look  so  like  an  arch  knave?  his  very 

countenance,  • 
Should  an  understanding  judge  but  looL  on  him, 
W'ould  hang  him,  though  he  were  innocent 
Tap.  Froth.  Worshipful  sir. 
JuslG,  No;  though  the  great  Turk  came 

instead  of  turkeys. 
To  befi;  my  favour,  I  am  inexorable : 
Thou  nast  an  ill  name;  I  here  do  damn  thy 

licence, 

Forbidding  thee  ever  to  tap  or  draw; 
For  instantly  I  will,  in  mine  own  person, 
Command  toe  constable  to  pull  down  thy  sign ; 
And  do  it  before  I  eat. 
Froth.  No  mercy? 
Just  G.  Vanish. 
If  I  show  any,  may  my,  promisM  oxen  gore  me. 

Unthankful  knaves  are  ever  so  re- 
warded. 
,  [^Exeunt  TapupeU  and  Froth, 
Well,  Speak ;  what  are  you  ? 
\Cred.  A  decay'd  vintner,  sir, 
That  might  have  thrived,  but  that  your  wor- 
ship broke  me 
With  trusting  you  with  muscadine  and  c^g^j 
And  five-pound  suppers,  with  your  after-drink- 
ing»» 

When  you  lodgM  upoh  the  Bankside. 
fVeU.  I  remember. 

1  Cred.  I  have  not  been  hasty,  nor  e'er  laid 

to  arrest  you; 
And  therefore,  sir — 

JVell.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow: 
ni  set  thee  up  again;  see  this  bill  paid. 
What  are  you? 

2  Cred.  A  tailor  once,  but  now  mere  botcher. 
I  gave  you  credit  foi*  a  sUit  of  clothes. 
Which  was  all  my  stock;  but  you  failing  in 

payment,  ^ 
I  was  removM  from  the  shop-board,  and  confined 
Under  a  stall. 

fT'ellt  See  him  piiid;  and  botch  no  more. 
2  Cred.  I  ask  no  interest,  sir. 
JVell.  Such  tailors  need  not; 
If  their  bills  are  paid  in  onc-and-twenly  years. 
They  are  seldom  losers — See  these  men  dis- 
charged ) 

And  since  old  debts  are  clear'd  by  a  new  way, 
A  little  bounty  will  not  misbecome  me; 
There's  something,  honest  cook,  for  thy  good 
breakfasts. 

And  this  for  your  respect ;  take't,  'tis  good  gold, 
And  I  am  able  to  spare  it 

Order.  You  are  too  munificent 

Fur.  He  was  ever  so. 

fVelL  Pray  you  on  before, 
ril  attend  you  at  dinner. 

Just  G.  For  heav'n's  sake  don't  stay  lon^; 
It  is  almost  ready.  [Exit. 

Mar,  At  four  o'clock,  the  rest  know  where 
to  meet  me. 
{Exeunt  all  but  Wellborn  and  MartalL 

Well.  Now,  Mr.  Marrall,  what's  the  weighty 
You  promis'd  to  impart?  [secret 


Mar.  Sir,  time  nor  place 
Allow  me  to  relate  each  circumstance; 
This  only  in  a  word :  I  know  sir  Giles 
Will  come  upon  you  for  Security 
For  his  thousand  pounds;  whicn  you  mn^ 

not  consent  to^ 
As  he  grows  in  heat  (as  I  am  sure  be  will), 
Be  you  but  rough,  and  say  he's  in  your 
Ten  times  the  sum,  upon  sale  of  your  land: 
I  had  a  hand  in't  (I  &peak  it  to  my  shame) 
When  you  were  defeated  of  it 

Well.  That's  forgiven. 

Mar.  I  shall  deserve  then — urge  biia  U 
produce 

The  deed  in  which  you  pass'd  it  over  to  Iba 
Which  I  know  he'll  have  about  him,  to  deHnj 
To  the  lord  Lovell,  with  many  other  writiiigi^ 
And  present  monies.  I'll  instruct  joa  fnrtkoj 
As  I  wait  on  your  worship ;  ifl  play  not  mjparf 
To  your  full  content,  and  your  unde's  iomI 

vexation, 
Hang  up  Jack  Marrall. 

WelL  I  rely  upon  thee.  [ExetoL 

ScBfiiB  III.— ^  Chamber  in  Sir  Gilbs  Ovoh 
reach's  House. 
Enter  Allworth  and  Margarst. 
Alkv.  Whether  to  yield  the  first  praise  » 
my  lord's 

Unequall'd   temperance,   or   your  constat 

sweetness, 
I  yet  rest  doubtful, 

Marg.  Give  it  to  lord  Lovell  ; 
For  what  in  him  was  bounty,  in  me's  dotj. 
I  make  but  payment  of  a  debt,  to  which 
My  vows,  in  that  high  office  register'dy 
Are  faithful  fitnesses. 

AU^.  'Tis  true,  my  dearest; 
Yet  when  I  call  to  mind,  how  many  &ir  om* 
Make  wilful  shipwreck  of  their  faiths  and  raAt 
To  God  and  man,  to  fill  the  arms  of  greatoos; 
And  you,  with  matchless  virtue,  thus  to  boM  onl 
Against  the  stern  authority  of  a  father, 
And  spurn  at  honour  when  it  comes  to  ooartyM; 


is  wanting? 
And  vvealth 

Of  a  pleas'd  sire,  that  slaves  me  to  his  wSl-^ 
And  so  his  ravenous  humour  may  be  feasted 
By  my  obedience,  and  he  see  me  great, 
Leaves  to  my  soul  nor  faculties  nor  power 
To  make  her  own  election. 

AUtv.  But  the  dangers 
That  follow  the  repulse. 

Marg,  To  me  they  are  nothing: 
Let  Allworth  love,  I  cannot  be  uokappjr* 
Suppose  the  worst,  that  in  his  rage  fa«taliM 
A  tear  or  two  by  yon  droppM  on  niy  hein^ 
In  sorrow  for  my  fate,  will  call  back  life 
So'  far  as  but  to  say,  that  I  die  yours; 
I  then  shall  rest  in  peace. 

AUiv.  Heaven  avert 
Such  trials  of  your  true  afTection  to  me! 
Nor  will  it  unto  you,  that  are  all  mercy, 
Show  SQ  much  rigour.   But  since  we  musl  n» 
Such  desperate  hazards,  let  tis  do  our  kerf 
To  steer  between  'em. 

Mcwg,  Lord  Lovell  is  your  friend; 
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Enter  Sir  Gubs  Ovb&bbach* 
The  end  may  jet  proTC  happy.    Now,  my 
AJlworth* 

\Aptirt  to  AlhvorUi. 
AUvp^  To  your  letter,  and  put  on  a  seeming 
anger.  [Apart 
Marff,  ni  pay  my  lord  all  debts  due  to  bis  title ; 
And  wben  with  terms  not  taking  from  his  honour, 
He  does  solicit  me,  I  shall  gladly  hear  him ; 
But  in  this  peremptory,  nay,  comnlanding  way. 
To  fix  a  time  and  place  without  my  knowledge ; 
A  priest  to  tie  the  knot  can  neVir  be  undone 
nil  death  unloose  it,  is  a  confidence 
in  his  lordship  that  will  deceive  him. 
AOffP*  I  hope  better,  good  lady. 
Marg.  Hope,  sir,  what  you  please ;  for  me, 
1  must  take  a  safe  and  secure  course;  I  have 
A  ialher,  and  without  his  full  consent, 
Though  all  lords  of  the  land  kneePd  for  my 

favour, 
i  can  grant  nothing. 

Sir  G»  I  like  this  obedience. 
Bttt  whatsoeTer  m^  lord  writes,  must  and  shall 

Accepted  and  embracM.  f^Wc/rj --Sweet  Mr. 
Allwortb, 

You  show  yourself  a  true  and  faithful  servant 
To  your  good  lord,  he  has  a  jewel  of  you. 
How!fit>wning,IVleg?  are  these  looks  to  receive 
A  messenger  from^  my  lord?    VYhat*s  this? 

give  me  it 
Marg.  A  piece  ol  arrogant  paper,  like  th* 

inscriptions. 

{Sir  uUes  reads  tfie  Letter. 
Fair  miBtresSj  from  your  servant  learn, 
all  Joys 

That  we  can  hope  for,  if  deferred,  prove 
toys; 

Therefore  this  instant,  and  in  private  meet 
A  husband,  that  tvill  gladly  at  your  feet 
Lay  down  his  honours,  tendering  them 
to  you 

fflth  all  content,  the  church  being  paid 
her  due, 

Im  this  the  arrogant  piece  of  paper?  fool! 
Will  you  still  oe  one  ?  in  the  name  of  mad- 
ness, what 

Could  his  good  honour  write  more  to  con- 
tent you? 

Is  there  auffht  else  to  be  wishM  after  these  two 
That  are  already  offered?  Marriage  first. 
And  lawful  pleasure  after:  what  would  you 
more? 

Marg,  Why,  sir,  I  would  be  married  like 
your  daughter, 
^ot  hurried  awayrth  night  1  kuow  not  whither, 
'VVithout  all  ceremony;  no  friends  invited, 
l^o  honour  the  solemnity. 

Alh»*  AnU  please  your  honour 

K^or  so  before  to-morrow  I  must  style  you), 
y  lord  desires  this  privacy  in  respect 
0JS  honourable  kinsmen  are  far  oU, 
i^jgkd  hia  desires,  to  have  it  done,  brook  not 
So  long  delay  as  to  expect  their  coming; 
%aid  yet  he  stands  resolved,  with  all  due  pomp 
f  o  have  his  marriage  at  court  celebrated,  ' 
i^Vhen  he  has  brought  your  honour  up  to 
London. 

SirG.  He  tells  you  true;  His  the  fashion, 
on  my  knowledge; 
f      the  good  lord,  to  please  your  peevishness, 
Insist  put  it  off,  forsooth. 


Marg,  I  could  be  contented 
Were  you  but  by  to  do  a  father^s  part. 
And  give  me  in  the  church. 

Sir  G.  So  my  lord  have  you, 
What  do  1  care  who  givej  you?  since  my  lord 
Does  propose  to  be  private.  Til  not  cross  him. 
1  know  not,  Mr,  Allwortb,  how  my  lord 
May  be  ^provided,  and  therefore  there^s  a  purse 
Of  gold ;  Hwill  serve  this  night^s  expense ;  to- 
morrow 

ril  furnish  him  with  any  sums.  In  the  mean  time^ ' 
Use  my  ring  to  my  chaplain ;  he  is  beneficed 
At  my  manor  of  Gotham ,  and  calFd  parson 
Welldo; 

*Tis  no  matter  for  a  licence,  1*11  bear  him  out 
in't. 

Marg.  W^ith  your  iavour,  sir,  what  warrant 

is  your  ring? 
He  may  supposb  I  got  that  twenty  ways 
Without  your  knowledge;  and  then  to  be 

refused  ^ 
Were  such  a  stain  upon  me^if  you  please, 

sir. 

Your  presence  would  do  better. 

Sir  G,  Still  perverse  ? 
I  say  again,  1  will  not  cross  my  lord; 
Yet  1*11  prevent  you  too — Paper  and  ink  there. 

AUw.  Sir,  it*s  ready  here. 

Sir  G.  I  thank  you ;  I  can  write  then. 

{fTrites. 

AlUv,  You  may^  if  you  please,  leave  out  the 
name  of  my  lord. 
In  respect  he  would  be  private,  and  only  write. 
Marry  her  to  this  gentleman. 

SirG.  Well  advis*d;  [Margaret  kneels* 
Tis  done ;  away — my  blessing,  girl?  thou  hast  it. 
Na^,  no  reply — Be  gone,  good  Mr.  Allwortb; 
This  shall  be  the  best  nighvs  work  ever  made. 

All<iv,  I  hope  so,  sir. 

J' Exeunt  AUivorth  and  Margaret* 
bw  alls  cock-sure. 
Methinks  I  hear  already  knights  and  ladies 
Say,  sir  Giles  Overreach,  how  is  it  with 
Your  honourable  daughter? 
My  ends,  my  ends  are  compassMl — ^Then  for 
Wellborn 

And  the  lands;  were  he  once  married  to  the 
widow — 

I  have  him  here— I  can  scarce  contain  myself, 
I  am  so  full  of  joy;  nay,  joy  all  over.  [Exit, 

ACT  V. 

ScBMB  L — A  Chamber  in  Ladt  Allworth's 
House. 

Enter  Lord  Lovell  and  Ladt  Allwortb. 
Lady  A.  By  this  you  know  how  strong  the 
motives  were 
That  did,  my  lord,  induce  me  to  dispense 
A  little  with  my  gravity,  to  advance 
The  plots  and  projects  of  the  down -trod 
Wellborn. 
Lord  L*  What  you  intended,  madam, 
For  the  poor  gentleman,  hath  found  good 
success ; 

For,  as  I  understand,  his  debts  are  paid. 
And  he  once  more  furnish*d  for  fair  employment. 
But  all  the  arts  that  I  have  us*d  to  raise 
The  fortunes  of  your  joy  and  mine,  young 
Allwortb, 

Stand  yet  in  supposition,  thpHgh  I  hope  well. 
For  the  youn^  loverii|ifg^|||yic!l€lt^gK09">"* 
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Tbao  their  years  can  promise;  and  for  their 
desires, 

On  my  knowledge,  they  are  equal. 

Lad^A,  Though  my  wishes 
Are  with  yours,  my  lord,  yet  gi^e  roe  leave  to  fear 
The  building,  though  well  pounded.  To  deceive, 
Sir  Giles  (that's  both  a  lion  and  a  fox 
In  his  proceedings)  were  a  work  heyond 
The  strongest  undertakers;  not  the  trial 
Of  two  weak  innocents. 

LordL,  Despair  not,  madam; 
Hard  things  are  compassM  oft  by  easy  means. 
The  cunnine  statesman,  that  believes  he  fathoms 
The  counsels  of  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth, 
Is  by  simplicity  oft  overreached. 

Ladjr  A.  May  he  be  so. 
The  young  ones  have  my  warmest  wishes. 

LordL,  O,  gentle  lady,  let  'em  prove  kind 
to  ro^; 

YouVe  kindly  heard — now  grant  my  honest 
suit. 

And  if  you  may  be  won  to  make  me  happy, 
But  loin  your  Land  to  mine,  and  that  shall  be 
A  solemn  contract 

Lady  A,  I  were  blind  to  my  own  ^ood, 
Should  I  refuse  it;  yet,  my  lord,  receive  me 
As  such  a  ^ne,  the  study  of  whose  whole  life 
Shall  know  no  other  object  but  to  please  you. 

Lord  X.  If  I  return  not,  with  all  tenderness. 
Equal  respect  to  you,  may  I  die  wretched ! 

Lad  J  A.  There  needs  no  protestation,  my 
lord, 

1^0  her  that  cannot  doubt. — ^You  are  welcome, 
sir. 

Enter  Wzllborm. 
Now  you  look  like  yourself. 

VFeU*  And  will  continue 
Such  in  my  free  acknowledgment,  that  1  am 
Your  creature,  madam,  and  will  never  hold 
My  life  mine  own,  when  you  please  to  demand  it. 

LordL.  It  is  a  thankfulness  that  well  be- 
comes you. 

Lady  A.  For  me,  I  am  happy,  v 
That  my  endeavours  prospered.  Saw  you  of  late 
Sir  Giles,  your  uncle? 

fV rlL  I  heard  of  him,  madam, 
By  bis  minister,  Marrall:  he*s  grown  into 

strange  passions 
About  his  daughter.    This  last  night  he  lookM  for 
Your  lordsliip  at  his  house;  but  missing  you, 
And  she  not  yet  appearing,  his  wise  head 
Is  much  perplexM  and  troubled. 

LordL.  I  hope  my  project  took. 

Ladjr  A,  I  strongly  hope. 

SirG,\WHhout]  Ha!  find  her,  booby !  thou 
huge  lump  of  notliing ! 
ni  bore  tbitie  eyes  out  else. 

^elh  May  it  olease  your  lordship. 
For  some  ends  ot  mine  own,  but  to  withdraw 
A  little  out  of  sight,  though  not  of  hearing, 
You  may  perhaps  have  sport. 

LordL,  You  shall  direct  me.  {Steps ttside. 

Enter  Sir  Gilbs  OyKREBACH,  with  distracted 
looks,  driving  in  Marrajll. 

SirG.  Idiot!  booby! 

Mar,  Sir,  for  what  cause 
Do  yon  use  me  thus? 

Sir  G,  Cause,^  slave  ?  why  I  am  angry, 
And  thou  a  subject  only  fit  for  beating; 
And  so  to  cool  my  choler.  I^ok  to  the  writing; 


Let  but  the  seal  be  broke  upon  tlie  box, 
That  has  slept  in  my  cabinet  these  three  years, 
ril  r.ick  thy  soul  for*t. 

Mar.  I  may  yet  cry  quittance. 
Though  now  I  suffer,  and  dare  not  resist. 

Sir  G.  Lady,  by  your  leaTe,  did  you  see  my 
daughter,  lady? 
And  the  lord  her  husnand?  Are  they  in  jomr 
house? 

If  they  are,  discover,  that  I  may  bid  *em  joy ; 
And,  as  an  entrance  to  her  place  of  bonour. 
See  your  ladyship  on  her  lett  hand,  and  ri^c 
court*sies 

When  she  nods  on  you;  which  you  must  receive 
As  a  special  favour. 

Lady  A,  When  I  know,  sir  Giles, 
Her  state  requires  such  ceremony,.  I  shall  pay  al; 
But  in  the  mean  time 
1  give  you  to  understand,  I  neither  know 
Nor  care  where  her  honour  is. 

SirG.  When  you  once  see  her 
Supported,  and  led  by  the  lord  her  kashaiid, 
You^ll  be  tauglit  better.— Nephew ! 
fTeU.  Well! 
Sir  G,  No  more  ? 
PVelL  Tis  all  1  owe  you. 
SirG.  Have  your  redeemed  rags 
Made  you  thus  insolent? 

fTelL  Insolent  to  you!  [/n  Scorm. 


Why,  what  are  you,  sir,  more  than  myself? 

Str  G.  His  fortune  swells  bim ; 
Tis  rank;  he*s  married.  \Aside 

Lady  A.  This  is  excellent  tAsiJe. 

Sir  G.  Sir,  in  calm  language  (ihoogh  I  sel- 
dom use  it), 
I  am  familiar  with  the  cause  that  makes  jm 
Bear  up  thus  bravely;  there*s  a  certain  bn 
Of  a  stolen  marriage;  do  you  hear?  ofastofb. 
marriage; 

In  which  His  said  there^s  somebody  kalk  been 

coxenM. 

I  name  no  parties.  {Lady  AU*»ortiiturns  m^fcy 
yf'elL  Well,  sir,  what  follows? 
SirG.  Marry,  this:  since  you  are  peremf- 
tory,  remember, 
I'pon  mere  hope  of^ your  great  match,  I  Icat 
you 

A  thousand  pounds ;  put  me  in  good  sccunH^. 
And  suddenly,  by  mortgage  or  by  statute, 
Of  some  of  your  new  possessions,  or  HI  hav' 
you 

DraggM  in  your  lavender  robes  to  thr  gsol; 

«  you  know  me, 

And  therefore  do  not  trifle. 

Well.  Can  you  be 
So  cruel  to  your  nephew,  now  he*s  in 
The  way  to  rise?  Was  this  the  conaiesj 
tovL  did  me  in  pure  love,  and  no  ends  cIk* 
SirG.  End  me  no  ends;  engage  the  vrM 
estate. 

And  force  your  spouse  to  sign  it ;  you  skafl  ksf( 
Three  or  four  thousand  mpre  .  to  nur  aa^ 

swagger. 
And  revel  in  bawdy  taverns. 

fTeU.  And  beg  after. 
Mean  you  not  so? 

SirG.  My  thoughts  are  mine,  and  hte. 
Shall  I  have  security? 

fVelL  No,  indeed,  you  shall  not; 
Nor  bond,  nor  bill,  ^or  bare  acknoirlrd|n*'"^ 
Your  great  logk.^i,fij-|»i(jeJc^ie 
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SirG,  But  mr  deeds  shall— 

Snter  Amble,  OaDSR,  and  Furnace. 
LaifyA.  Help!  murder!  murder! 
fTeU,  Let  htm  come  on^ 
Witb  all  bis  wrongs  and  injuries  about  bira ; 
teUwHh  Ins  cut-tbroal  practices  to  guard 
bim; 

rie  riglit  that  I  bring  with  me  will  defend  me, 
And  punish  his  extortion. 

SirG,  That  I  bad  thee 
But  iingle  in  the  field ! 

Lad/ A.  You  may;  but  make  not 
Mjr  Ibouse  your  barrelling  scene. 

SirG»  VVer\  in  a  church, 
B;  beaven  and  hell  Til  do*t 

Jfor.  Now  put  him-  to 
Hk  ibowin^  of  the  deed. 

IVelL  This  rage  is  vain,  sir; 
For  fighting,  fear  not,  you  shall  have  your 

hands  rail 
Upoo  the  least  incitement;  and  whereas 
Yob  charge  me  with  a  debt  of  a  thousand 
pounds, 

as  there  be  law  (however  you  have  no  con- 
science), 

Kther  re^ore  my  land,  or  Vli  recover 
A  debt  lbat*s  truly  due  to  me  from  you. 
In  Tahie  ten  times  more  than  what  you  chal- 
lenge. 

SirG.  Viik  thy  debt?  oh  impudence  I  did  1 
not  purchase 
The  land  left  by  thy  father?  that  rich  land 
That  had  continued  in  WeUbom^s  name 
Tweoiy  descents;  which,  like  a  riotous  fool. 

Enter  a  Sertfcmt,  tvUh  a  Box. 
Thon  didst  make  sale  of?  Is  not  here  cndosM 
The  deed  that  does  confirm  it  mine? 
Mar.  Now,  now!  [Aside. 
WelL  I  do  acknowledge  none;  1  ne*er 
passM  o^er 
Such  land;  I  grant,  for  a  jear  or  two, 
lou  had  it  in  trust;  which  if  you  do  discharge, 
Sarrenderiog  the  possession,  you  shall  ease 
Yourself  and  rae  of  chargeable  suits  in  law ; 
Which,  if  you  prove  not  Aonest  (as  I  doubt  it), 
Most  of  necessity  follow. 

LadjA.  In  my  judgment, 
He  does  advise  you  well. 

ArG.  Good,  good!  conspire 
With  yoar  new  husband,  lady ;  second  bim 
w  his  dishonest  practices;  but  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use, 
><>u*ll  speak  in  humbler  key,  and  sue  for 
favour. ' 
iMdxA,  Never:  do  not  hope  it. 
J^'/A  Let  despair  first  seixe  me. 

G,  Yet  to  shut  up  thy  mouth,  and  make 
mi  thee  give 

joyself  the  lie,  the  loud  lie,  I  draw  out 
Tj|<^  precious  evidence ;  if  thou  canst  forswear 
hand  and  seal,  and  make  a  forfeit  of 

{Opens  the  Box. 
'hy  ean  to  the  pillory;  see,  here's  that  vrill 
«.  .  make 
Wymlerest  clear— Ha! 
^Z-^*  A  fair  skin  of  parchment! 
'^ell  Indented  I  confess,  and  labels  too ; 
•ttt  neither  wax  nor  words.   How!  thunder- 
struck! 
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Is  ibis  your  precious  evidence?  is  this  tliat 

makes 
Your  interest  clear? 

SirG.  I  am  o'erwbelmM  with  wonder! 
What  prodigy  is  this?  what  subtle  devil 
Hath  raa*d  out  the  inscription?  the  wax 
Turned  into  dust,  the  rest  of  my  deeds  whole 
As  when  they  were  delivered;  and  this  only 
Made  nothing !  do  you  deal  with  witches,  rascal  ? 
There  is  a  statute  for  you,  which  will  bring 
Your  neck  in  a  hempen  circle;  yes,  there  is, 
And  now  His  better  tnought ;  for,  cheater,  know 
This  juggling  shall  not  save  you. 

9Tell  To  save  thee. 
Would  beggar  the  stock  of  mercy. 

SirG.  Marrall! 

Mar.  Sir. 

SirG.  Though  the  witnesses  are  dead, 

[FlatierM  him. 

Your  testimony — 

Help  with  an  oath  or  two ;  and  for  ihy  master, 
Thy  liberal  master,  my  good  honest  servant, 
I  know  you  will  swear  any  thing  to  dash 
This  cunning  sleight:  the  deed  being  drawn 
too 

By  thee,  my  careful  Marrall,  and  deliverM 
When  thou  wert  present,  vrill  make  good  my 
title 

Wilt  thou  not  swear  this? 

Mar,  I!  no,  I  assure  you. 
I  have  a  conscience,  not  sear*d  up  like  yours ; 
I  know  no  deeds. 

Sir  G.  Wilt  thou  betray  me? 
Mar.  Keep  him 
From  using  of  his  hands,  Til  use'  my  tongue 
To  his  no  little  torment 

SirG.  Mine  own  varlet 
Rebel  against  me? 

jifflr.  Yes,  and  uncase  you  too. 
The  idiot;  the  patch;  the  slave;  the  booby; 
The  property  fit  only  to  be  beaten 
For  your  morning  exercise;  your  football,  or 
Th*  unprofitable  kimp  of  flesh ;  your  drudge 
Can  now  anatomize  you,  and  lay  open 
All  your  black  plots,  level  with  the  earth 
Your  hill  of  pride,  and  shake, 
Nay  pulvcrii^e,  the  walls  you  think  defend  you. 
Ladj  A.  How  he  foams  at  the  mouth  vnth 
race! 

SirG.  O  that  I  had  thee  in  my  gripe,  1 
would  tear  thee 
Joint  after  joint! 

Mar.  I  know  you  are  a  tearer. 
But  ril  have  first  your  fangs  par*d  off,  and 
then 

Come  nearer  to  you ;  when  I  have  discoverM, 
And  made  it  good  before  the  judge,  what  ways 
And  devilish  practices,  you  usM  to  coxen  vrith. 
Sir  G.  But  that  I  will  live,  rogue,  to  torture 
thee, 

And  make  thee  wish,  and  kneel  in  vain  to  die ; 
These  swords  that  keep  thee  from  me  sbould 
fix  here. 

Although  they  made  my  body  but  one  wound, 
But  I  would  reach  thee. 

I  play  the  fool,  and  make  my  anger  but  ri- 
diculous. 

There  will  be  a  time  and  place,  there  will  be, 
cowards! 

When  you  shall  feel  what  I  dare  do. 

fTell.  I  think  so : 
Yon  dare  do  any  iUoi|ff|e^9^y0^gl«?"' 
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A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS. 


[Act  V. 


To  be  konen  and  repent* 

Sir  G,  They  are  words  I  know  not, 
Nor  e*er  will  learn.    Patience,  the  beggai^s 
▼irtue, 

Shall  find  no  harbour  here — After  these  storms, 
At  length  a  calm  appears. 

Enter  Wblldo,  with  a  Letten 
Welcome,  most  welcome: 
There's  comfort  in  thy  looks ;  is  the  deed  done  ? 
Is  my  daughter  married  ?  say  but  so,  my  chaplain, 
And  I  am  tame. 

FPelldo,  Married?  yes,  I  assure  you. 
Sir  G.  Then  yanish  all  sad  thoughts !  there's 
more  gold  for  thee. 
My  doubts  and  fears  are  in  the  titles  drownM 
Of  my  right   honourable,  right  honourable 
daughter, 

Mar»  W^hat  thick  you,  sir;  was  it  not 
wisely  done 
To  turn  his  wicked  arts  upon  himself? 

.     [To  FTeOborn. 
Sir  G.  Instantly  be  here ! 

[fVMspering  to  fVelldo. 
To  my  wish,  to  my  wish.  Now  you  that  plot 
against  me, 

And  hopM  to  trip  my  heels  iip;  that  con- 

temnNl  me ; 
Think  on*t,  and  tremble.  [Loud  Musicy  Th«y 

come,  I^ear  the  music 
A  lane  there  for  ray  lord. 

fVell.  This  sudden  heat 
May  yet  be  cooPd,  sir. 

Sir  G,  Make  wa^  there  for  my  lady  and 
lord. 

Enter  Ailworth  wtd  Margaret. 
Marg,  Sir,  first  your  pardon,  then  your 
blessing,  with 
Your  full  allowance  of  the  choice  I  have  made, 
Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  words,  [Kneels, 
This  is  my  husband. 
G,  How  ? 

AUffp»  So,  I  assure  you;   all  the  rites  of 

marriage. 
With  every  circumstance,  are  pas!. 
And  for  right  honourable  son*in-law,  you  may 

say 

Your  dutiful  daughter. 

SirG.  Devil!  are  they  married? 

yFelldo,  Do  a  father's  part,  and  say,  heav'n 
give  'em  joy! 

Sir  G.  Confusion  and  ruin !  Speak,  and  speak 
quickly. 
Or  thou  art  dead. 

PVelldo.  They  are  married. 

Sir  G.  Thou  hadst  better 
Have  made  a  contract  with  the  king  of  fiends 
Than  these, — My  brain  turns! 

J^elldo.  Why  this  rage  to  me? 
Is  not  this  your  letter,  sir?  and  these  the  wordj 
"Marry  her  to  this  gentleman?" 

SirG.  It  cannot; 
Nor  will  I  e'er  believe  it:  'sdealh!  I  will  not 
That  I,  that  in  all  passages  I  touch'd 
At  worldly  profit  have  not  left  print 
Where  I  have  trod,  for  the  most  curious  search 
To  trace  my  footsteps,  should  be  gullVI  by 
children ! 

BaAled  and  fool'd,  and  all  my  hopes  and  la<- 
bours 

Defeated  and  made  void. 


ni  not 


JVelL  As  it  appears. 
You  are  so,  my  grave  uncle. 

SirG,  Village  nurses 
Revenge  their  wrongs  with 
waste 

}K  syllable,  but  thus  I  Uke  the  life 
Wnich,  wretch!  J  gaye  to  thee. 

{Offers  to  km  MargardL 
LordL.  Hold,  for  your  own  sake! 
Though  charity  to  your  daughter  hath  quite 
left  you. 

Will  you  do  an  act,  though  in  your  hopes 
lost  here. 

Can  leave  no  hope  for  peace  or  rest  hereafter? 

Sir  G,  Lord !  thus  I  spit  at  thee, 
And  at  thy  counsel;  ana  again  desire  tbee^ 
As  thou  art  a  soldier,  if  thy  Talour 
Dares  show  itself  where  multitude  and  example 
Lead  not  the  way,  let's  quit  the  house,  and 

change 
Six  words  in  private. 

LordL,  I  am  ready. 

PTell.  You'll  grow  like  him. 
Should  you  answer  his  vain  challenge. 

Sir  G,  Are  you  pale  ? 
Borrow  his  help,  though  Hercules  call  it  odds, 
ril  stand  against  both,  as  I  am  henun*d  in  thus. 
Say  tbey  were  a  squadron 
Ot  pikes,  lin'd  through  with  shot,  when  I  am 
mounted 

LTpon  my  injuries,  shall  I  fear  to  chaf^  *era? 
No,  I'll  through  the  battalia,  and  t&at  itHilcd, 
I'll  fall  to  execution. 

E Attempts  to  €lratx^  his  Sbpot^. 
le : 

Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  mine  arm, 
And  takes  away  the  use  oPt!  and  my  sword 
Glu'd  to  my  scabbard  with  wrongM  orpkans* 

teai-s, 
Will  not*  be  drawn. 

[Fails  into  his  Servant^  Arms. 
Ha!  what  are  these?  Sure,  bangmen. 
That  come  to  bind  'my  hands,  and  then  to 
drag  me 

Before  the  judgment  seat!— Now  they  are  nev 
shapes. 

And  do  appear  like  furies,  with  steel  whlp^ 
To  scourge  my  ulcerous  soul!  Shall  I  then  vSL 
Ingloriously,  and  yield  ?  No,  spite  of  late, 
I  will  be  forc*d  to  hell  like  to  myself; 
Though  you  were  legions  of  accursed  spiritSi 
Thus  would  I  fly  among  youJ 

[Carried  off  by  Order  and  AfMe. 
Mar.  vVas  it  not  a  rare  trick, 
An't  please  your  worship,  to  make  the  deed 

nothing? 
Certain  minerals  I  us'd, 
(□corpora led  with  the  ink  and  wax. 
13esides  he  gave  me  nothing,  hut  stOI  led  nw 
With  hopes  and  blows ;  and  that  was  the  in* 

ducement 
To  this  conundi:;um. 

IVelL  You  are  a  rascal.   He  that  dares  be 

false 

To  a  master,  though  unjust,  will  neVr  he  tne 
To  any  other.   Look  not  for  reward. 
Or  favour  from  me;  I  will  shun  thy  sight 
As  I  would  do  a  basilisk's.   Thank  my  Pttft 
If  thou  keep  thy  ears ;  however,  I  will  take 
order 

Your  practise  shall  be  silenced,  t 

JusUG.  1*0  B^mmilyhiflipOgie 


ScENK  IJ  A  NEW  WAY  TO 

If  you  will  bave  me,  sir. 

fVell,  That  were  to  little  purpose; 
His  conscience  'he  his  punishment — Not  a 

word,  ^ 
But  instantly  he  gone.  \Exii  MarralL 

Marg,  Oh,  my  poor  father!  -  * 

AU»,  Nay,  weep  not,  dearest,  though  it 
shows  your  pity. 
What  b  decreed  by  heaven  we  cannot  alter: 
And  heaven  here  gives  a  precedent  to  teach  us 
That  when  we  leave  religion,  and  turn  atheists, 
Their  own  abilities  leave  them. 

LordL,  Pray  you  take  comfort; 
I  will  endeavour  you  shall  he  his  guardian 
In  his  distraction:  and  for  your  land,  Mr. 
I'll  he  an  umpire  [Wellborn, 
Between  you  and  tbi^  the  undoubted  heir 
Of  sir  Giles  Overreach.   For  me,  berets  the 

anchor 
That  I  must  fix  on. 

\Takes  Lady  AliwortUs  Hand, 

AUtuf.  What  you  shall  determine, 
My  lord,  I  will  allow  of. 

ff^elL  Tis  tbe  language 
That  1  speak  too;  but  there  is  something  else, 
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Beside*  the  repossession  of  my  land, 
And  payment  of  my  debls„  that  I  must  practise. 
I  baa  a  reputation,  but  'twas  lost 
In  my  loose  course;  and  till  I  redeem  it  . 
Sbme  noble  way,  I  am  but  half  made  up. 
It  is  a  time  of  action ;  if  your  lordship 
Will  please  to  confer  a  company  upon  me 
In  your  command,  I  doubt  not,  in  my  service 
To  my  king  and  country,  but  I  shall  do  some> 
thin^ 

That  may  make  me  right  again, 

LordL.  Your  suit  is  granted, 
And  you  lovM  for  the  motion. 

freiL  Nothing  wanU  then 

[Addressings  himself  io  the  Audience. 
But  your  allowance — and  in  that  our  all 
Is  comprehended;  it  being  known,  nor  we, 
Nor  be  that  wrote  the  comedy,  can  be  free, 
Without  your  manumission;  which  if  you 
Grant  willingly,  as  a  fair  iavour  due 
To  the  poet*s  and  our  labours  (as  you  may) 
For  we  despair  not,  gentlemen,  of  the  play — 
We  jointly  shall  profess,  your  grace  hath 
might 

To  teach  us  action,  and  him  how  to  write. 


THOMAS  MORTON 


Was  born  in  the  coimlj  of  Darliam.  His  father  died  when  he  was  verj  young;  and  the  care  of  hi*  education  and 
fortane  devolved  on  his  uncle,  Mr.  Maddison,  an  eminent  8lock«broker,-who  sent  him  to  Soho  Square  Academy,  where 
k«  was  a  ooniem|Kirary  puerfornery  in  the  private  plays  of  that  seminary,  with  Mr.  Uolman.  Ha  became  aflerwards  a 
member  of  lancom'a  Imm.   This  year  haa  added  an  imperishable  leaf  to  his  fame  in  TAe  School  for  grown  CJkiUren, 


A  CURE  FQR  THE  HEART-ACHE. 

Comedy  by  Th.  Morton.  Acted  at  Corenl^Garden  1797*  There  is  in  (his  comedy  more  of  dramatic  art  than  in 
an  J  other  drama  by  the  same  author,  or  |ierhaps,  of  anv  author. 

That  peculiar  part  of  skill  here  implied  is— the  skill  of  drawing  characters  which  .shall  exactly  please  upon  the 
atage«  the  sphere  alone  for  which  they  were  furmed,  boldly  defying  every  other  conscuence. 

A  reader  unacquainted  wilh  the  force,  the  various  poirera  of  acting,  may  gravely  inanire,  how  it  was  possible  ihia 
play  could  interest  an  audience  ?    Much,  may  be  answered,  was  ollectrd  by  the  aelors— but  still  it  wqs  ihtr  aulhor  who 
foreanw  what  might  be  done  In  their  performance,  and  who  artfully  arranged  his  plan  to  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and 
pea«trated  farther  than  any  other  eye  could  have  discerned,  into  the  probability  of  ancceas. 
.His  sagacity  was  rew«rded->^ur  never  was  play  belter  received. 

It  appears  jn  the  acting  a  pretty  rural  atory,  most  whimsically  embellished  by  the  two  heroea  of  the  piece  from 
town— tha  Rapids,  father  and  son. 

Munden  and  Lewis,  in  those  two  parts,  so  excellently  understood  the  author ;  and  the  audience  so  well  compre- 
bcnded  all  three,  that  scarcely  a  sentence  was  uttered  by  eitlier  of  those  performers  wilhont  being  greeted  by  laughter 
or  applause.  If  the  influence  of  St.  Vitus  was,  at  limes,  somewhat  too  powerful  upon  Lewis,  if  his  rapidity,  now  and 
then^bccame  extravagant,  it  only  excited  slill  more  extravagant  mirth. 

from  India,  and  made  an  apology  to  all  persons  returned  from  that  part  of  the 
T  fashion,   whom  he  has  likewise  saliriaed,  he  make/  no  apology^be  either 
^  ,  under  hia  censure,  or  too  innocent  (o  care  for  ii. 

There  ere  iocidrnts  of  most  virtuous  tendency  in  this  play,  and  such,  on  the  first  view,  is  that  of  Frank  Oatland 
overcoming  his  temptation  to  steal.  But  thieving  is,  perhaps,  the  only  crime  thet  never  assails  the  human  heart  with- 
o«ii  making  a  conquejt— for  it  seems  probable,  that  an  honeat  man  never,  upon  any  occasion,  feels  tlie  enticement  to 
purloin  ftom  his  neighbour. 

The  title  of  this  comedy  is  most  apt,  and  gives  the  author's  own  estimation  of  it  with  a  degree  of  candour  that 
forbida  high  expeelation  in  either  auditor  ur  reader,  and  disarms  all  criticism  that  ta  not  merely  confined  to  that  ape* 
cira  of  entertainment,  which,  by  implication,  he  has  promised^excessive  merriment. 

In  k«eping  his  wprd  with  the  public,  Mr.  Morton  has  likewise  added  more  valuable  materiala  than  hnmonr— many 
admirnUe  reflections  are  dispersed  throughout  the  work,  and  an  excellent  moral  ia  introdneed  at  the  catastrophe. 


then«  became  extravagant,  it  only  excited  si 
The  author  has  drswn  a  delinquent  fr( 
globo  for  having  dona  so.«~To  persons  of  I 
thought  iliey  were  too  hardened  to  surfer  u 
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A,  CURE  FOR  THE  HEART-ACHE. 


[Act  I. 


from 


AC  r  I. 

Scene  h—A  Farm  Yard,  —  House  on  one 
side,  a  neat  Flotx^er  Garden  on  the  other* 
— The  Bells  of  a  Team  jingling. 

Frank,\fnthoia\VWi^rn\  Whqli!  Smiler. 
[Enters^  So !  Feytber  be  not  come  home  from 
tbe  Nabob^s  bouse  yet.  £b!  bean*t  tbat  sister 
Jessy^  in  ber  garden,  busy  among  tbe  poseysi 
— Sister  Jessy! 

Enter  Jesst  from  the  Garden ,  a  IVater- 
ing-pot  in  lier  liand. 

Jessy\  Ab,  Frank,  so  soon  returned 
Gloucester?  Have  you  sold  the  corn? 

Frank,  Ees. 

Jessjr.  And  bow  did  you  like  tbe  town? 
You  were  never  tbere  bwbre? 

Frank.  Loike  it~I  doanH  know  bow  I  loikM 
it,  not  I;  I  zomebow  couMnU  zee  tbe  town 
for  the  bousen :  desperate  ught  of  them  to  be 
sure  I — But,  Jessy,  you,  who  went  to  Lunnun 
town  to  take  in  your  laming,  can  tell  me,  be 
there  as  many  bouses  in  Lunnun? 

Jessy*  A  hundred  times  the  number. 

Frank,  And  do  your  *sqruircs  there,  like  Sir 
Hubert  Stanley,  and  tbe  Nabob  here,  keep  fine 
coaches  ? 

Jessy,  Yes,  Frank;  tbere  are  some  thou* 
sands  round  Sl  James*s  Gate. 

Frank,  St.  Jameses  Geat!  Dong  it;  it  would 
be  worth  a  poor  man^s  while  to  stand  and 
open  that  geat — Pray  you,  where  do  that  geat 
lead  to? 

Jessy,  The  road  to  preferment,  Frank. 

Frank.  Ecod,  if  your  road  to  preferment 
be  so  crammM  wi*  your  coaches  and  ffreat 
folk,  no  wonder  a  poor  man  be  run  down 
when  he  tries  to  get  a  bit. 

Jessy.  Ha!  ha! 

Frank.  You  seem  to  be  in  terrible  good 
spirits,  Jessy! 

Jessy.  I  nave  reason,  Frank.  1  have  just 
receivefl  a  letter  from  my  dear  Edward,  who 
has  left  London  on  business  with  his  father, 
Mr.  Rapid,  and  will  be  here  to«day. 

Frank.  I  suppose  it  be  a  desperate  long 
letter,  and  cruel  sweet  Full  of  kisses  and 
voluntines  1). — Nine  sheets  I  warrant 

Jessy,  Hardly  nine  words.  The  truth  is, 
that  Edward,  though  handsome,  generous,  and 
I  hope  sincere,  is  impatient  and  hasty  to  a 
degree,  tbat — 

Frank.  Hasty?  What  then?  When  a  man 
be  on  the  road  to  *do  good,  he  can^t  go  too 
fast,  I  say. — BeanH  that  Feythcr  coming  thro* 
Wheat- Ash?  He  have  been  drinking  and  game- 
string  all  good  Sunday  niffht  wi*  Nabob's 
sarvants, — how  whitish  and  deadly  bad  be  do 
look.  He  used  to  be  as  comely  and  handsome 
as  either  of  us,  wasn*t  he  now?  Do  you  know, 

i)  Valentlnca.  On  th«  i4lh  of  Fobrnary,  (St.  Yalcntine'g 
Hay)  it  is  the  cnstom  in  England  for  joiing  people 
lo  corrospond  with  one  another,  hy  means  of  tbe  poal; 
when  young  ladies  are  allowed  to  receive  letter*  va- 
lentines from  young  gentlemen,  and  to  answer  them 
also.  Of  coarse  theae  letters  are  full  of  smarts  and 
darts,  loves  and  doves,  etc.  This  easton  is  now  mostly 
confined  to  eoubtry-town  swhcre  the  unfavoured  swain 
is  aometirara  honoured  with  a  caricature,  aeoompaaicd 
perhaps  with  the  following  : 

"The  rose  is  red,  the  viole'U  blue. 
The  drvil's  black'— and  so  are  yon." 
<  r  the  favoored  one's  last  line  ia» 

"  Camatioa'a  awaol,  and  so  ara  jo«." 


Jessy,  at  chnrch  yesterday,  Sir  Hubert  looking 
round,  as  be  always  do,  to  see  if  his  tenants 
be  there,  raissM  feythcr,  and  gave  me  such  a 
descale  look,  that  I  dropt  prayer-book  oat 
of  my  band ;  and  truly,  when  feytber  do  go 
to  Church,  I  be  always  shamM,  be' never  knows 
where  to  find  tbe  collect — never — Tra  sure  it 
be  not  my  fault,  he  be  so  full  of  prodigality 
— never  son  set  feytber  better  example  than  I 
do*s  mine;  what  can  I  do  more  for  *un?  it 
wouMnH  be  becoming  in  me  to  leather^)  fey- 
tber, wouM  it,  Jessy? 

Jessy,  ilere  he  comes  —  I'll  return  to  iny 
garden*>to  converse  with  him  is  to  me  dreadk 
ful(  for  wbilc  my  breast  rises  with  indignation 
at  bis  conduct  as  a  man,  it  sinks  again  in  pity 
for  tbe  misfortunes  of  a  parent 

Frtmk.  Now  that's  just  like  I— I  leeU  as  if 
I  should  like  to  lick  ^)  un,  and  cry  all  the 
time — but  what  will  be  the  end  on\  Jessy  ^ 

Jessy,  Ruin,  inevilabie  ruin.  \Desp0ndu9gly. 

Frank,  VVell,  don*l  tliee  be  cast  down— 
thee  knows  I  be  cruel  kind  to  thee;  at  mrak, 
I  always  gi*s  thee  the  desperate  nice  bits,  and 
if  thy  lover  prove  false-nearted ,  or  lejther 
shoud  come  to  decay,  I  be  a  terrible  slr>r,n^ 
lad,  ni  work  for  thee  fra  sun-rise  to  down, 
and  if  an^  one  offer  to  barm  thee,  1*11  ligbt 
for  thee  till  1  die.  ^ 

Jessy.  Thanks,  my  good  lad:  thanks,  dear 
brother.  \Kisses  him,  and  ejuL 

Frank,  As  nice  a  bit  of  a  sister  that,  as  in 
all  country  round. 

Enter  Farmer  Oatland  dressed  in  a  com- 
pound of  rusticity  and  fashion. 

Oat.  [Singing!  Ba  viamo  tutti  tra. —  Don 
it  this  be  wiiat  1  call  loife!  Have  you  sold 
tbe  wheat? 

Frank.  Ees. 

Oat.  Ifcw  much? 

Frank  T'wo  load. — Six  and  twenty  pomid. 
Oat.  ITatvning^  Eiiactly  tbe  trifle  I  lost 
last  night. 

Frank.  What? 


Oat.  Take  it  to  tbe  Nabob's  gentlem^. 
Frank,  I  were  goinff,  feytber,  to  the  casde 
to  gee  it  to  Sir  Huberts  steward  for  rent. 

Oat.  Rent,  you  boor!  That  for  Sir  Hubert, 
[Snapping his  Fingers']  Ab!  Nabob's  sarvants 
be  the  tippy  ^)-^Eveiy  thing  be  done  by  then 
so  genteely. 

Frank.  Ecod,  you  be  done  by  them  gen- 
teely enough :  1  be  sure  tbat  bouse  nave  brouf hi 
the  country  round  to  ruination.  Before  tbis 
Nabob  come  here  wi'  all  bis  money,  and  be 
domn'd  to  'un,  every  thing  were  as  peaceable 
and  deceant  as  never  was ;  not  a  lawyer  wilbn 
ten  miles;  now  there  be  three  practising  in 
village;  and  wbat'Si  ameast  as  bad',  tkere  be 
three  doctors;  and  tbe  farmers  so  4 
drive  abont  in  their  chay-carts,  eat  lu 
ev'ry  day,  and  gi'  balls 
Cfai.  To  be  sure. 
Fi'onk.  And  what's  the  upshot? 
they  jig  it  away  to  county  jail. 

Oat.  Tezei-vous !  Let  me  sec— -Great  i 

i)  To  leather  neans,  to  beat, 
a).  To  li(;k  is  another  word  Tor*  lo  heal. 
9)  The  tipolup  or  fashion. 
4)  This  extravagance  of  the  Engliali  fawcn*  haa  \tm 
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•  be  len  o*  diamonds.    Well,  then,  I  play  — 
Frank,  Play!  ecod,  if  you  go  on  so  you 
'  mun  work  tho . 

Oat  Next  I  mun  take  care  of  the  speads. 
Frank*  No,  feyther,  a  spade  mun  lake  care 
o*jou;  by  gol  here  be  Mr.  Heartley,  Sir 
Hubert*s  stewara;— now  doan*t  you  be  saucy 
to  *un,  feyther;  —  now  do  bebeave  thyself— 
now  tbat^s  a  man,  feytber,  do. 

[Clapping  fiim  on  the  Bcmk. 


Enter  Heartley.  # 

Heart.  Good  day,  Farmer  Oatlind;  boW 
dost  do,  bones!  Frapk? 

Frank,  Desperate  pure,  ibank  ye,  sun 

Heart,  Well.  F  armer,  once  more  1  bare 
caird  respecting  your  arrear  of  rent. — Three 
hundred  pound  is  a  long  sum. 

Frank,  Three  hundred  pound! 

Heart  And  unless  it  he  immediately  dis- 
chargM,  Sir  Hubert  is  resolved  to — 

Oat  That  for  Sir  Hubert— He  shall  have  his 
rent  —  Frank,  send  your  sister  Jessy  to  the 
Nabob^s,  he*ll  let  me  have  the  mone^*. 

Frank,  No!  I  won^t — What  busmess  have 
sister  at  such  a  desperate  prodigal  place!  Na, 
na,  ril  go  myzelf. 

Heart  You  are  in  the  right,  honest  Frank. 

Frank.  Yes,  sur,  I  always  am. 

Oat  Ugh!  vou  vulgar  mungrel — Well,  de- 
sire the  Nabob's  gentleman  to  desire  the  Na- 
bob to  let  me  have  three  hundred  pounds. 

Frank.  He  wonH  gi'  thee  a  brass  farthing. 

Oat  Sir  Hubert  shall  have  bis  money — Ha ! 
ha!  ha!  my  notion  is,  he  wants* it  sad  enoueh, 
ha!  ba! 

Heart  Sirrah! 

Frank,  DonH  you  mind  'un,  zur,  donH  ye, 
be  be*s  intoxicated.  Dong  thee,  beheave  thy- 
self! \VFith  Sorrow  and  Vexation, 

Oat  Silence,  you  hound!  and  obey! — ^Bon 
jour,  Mr.  Steward — I'll  to  bed — ^"Pon  honour, 
1  must  cut  2)  Cbampaigne,  it  makes  me  so 
narTous— Sir  Hubert  shall  have  his  money,  let 
that  satisfy. — Follow  me,  cur! 

\Exit  int9  the  house. 

Heart  Sad  doings,  Frank.  [Exit 
[  Frank  shakes fiisHeadand/ollotvsOATLAVB, 

Scene  U.  —  A  Room  in  the  Nabob^s  House. 

Fnter  Eixen  Vortex,  meeting  Bronze. 

Ellen,  Good  Mr.  Bronze,  have  you  been  at 
Sir  Hubert  Stanley's! 

Hronxe,  Yes,  ma*am. 

Ellen,  Is  Charles  Stanley  arrived? 

Hronze.  No,  roa*ara,  but  be  is  hourly  ex- 
pected. 

Ellen.  Do  they  say  he  is  well — quite  re- 
covered? 

Hronze,  I  don't  know,  ma*am,  upon  my 
»ouI. — I  beg  pardon,  but  really  the  Baronet's 
house  is  horrid  vulgar,  compared  to  your 
uncle's,  the  Nabob's  bere;  I  peeped  through 
my  glass  into  an  old  ball,  and  beheld  fitly 
Mupers  at  dinner, — such  wretches! — and  the 
baronet  himself  walking  round  the  table  to 
see  them  properly  fed. — How  damn'd  low! — 
IJ^hl  I  would  bet  a  rump  and  dozen  our 

»>  JSt  God. 
%S  FImH  tatt  lc«v«  off. 
Sf  A  ramp  of  beof  and  «  dozen  of   port;  ■  faronrilc 
Bnglufi  wager. 


second  table  is  more  genteeier  than  Sir  Hubert's 
own. — ^^Bul  I  must  away,  for  we  expect  the 
rich  Miss  Vortex  —  I  beg  pardon;  but  your 
name  and  the  Nabob's  daughter  being*'  the 
same,  we  call  her  the  rich,  to  disUnguish— 

Ellen,  And  you  do  wisely. —  No  term  of 
distinction  could  possibly  be  more  significant, 
or  better  understood  by  the  world  than  that 
you  have  adopted. 
Bronze,  Hope  no  offence,  ma'am. 
Ellen,  None,  Bronze,  go  in-^ 
Bronze,  The  last  man  on  earth  to  ofifend 
a  fine  woman.  [Exit, 
Ellen,  The  rich  IVliss  Vortex — most  true. — 
But  now  my  dear  Charles  Stanley  is  returned, 
I  claim  the  superior  title  of  the  happy.  Oh ! 
Charles,  when  we  parted  last  at  Spa;  bow 
great  the  contrast!  thy  animated  form  was 
prison'd  in  the  icy  fetters  of  disease,  thy  pale 
and  quivVing  lip  refus'd  a  la^t  adieu:  —  but, 
ah!  a  smile  that seem'd  borrow'd  from  a  seraph, 
who  waited  to  bear  thee  up  to  Heaven,  swore 
for  thee  everlasting  love.  I'bat  smile  sup- 
ported me  in  solitude, — but  to  solitude  I  have 
now  bade  adieu;  and  to  be  near  the  lord  of 
my  heart,  have  again,  enter'd  this  honse,  the 
palace  of  ruinous  luxury  and  licentious  mad- 
ness :-^but  here  comes  its  whimsical  proprietor. 

Enter.  Mn.  Vortex,  with  a  Paper  in  his 
hand,  aUended  by  Bliuk  and  Wiute 
Servants. 

Fortex,  Sublime ! — Ob  the  fame  of  this  speech 
will  spread  to  Indostan.  Eb!  — don't  1  smell 
the  pure  air  in  this  room?  Oh!  you  villains, 
would  you  destroy  me?  throw  about  the  per- 
fumes. For  legislative  profundity,  for  fancy 
and  decoration — ^'tis  a  speech — 
Ellen,  What  speech  is  it,  sir? 
Fortex,  Ah!  EHen, — why  my  maiden  speech 
in  Parliament  ^  It  wilJ  alarm  all  Europe ;  — 
I'll  speak  it  to  you — 

Ellen,  No,  my  dear  uncle,  not  just  now. — 
I  hear  you've  been  ill.* 

Fbrtex.  Oh!  very.  A  strange  agitation  at 
my  heart,  and  such  a  whizzing  and  spinning 
in  my  bead^ 

Ellen.  I  hope  you've  had  advice. — 
Vortex.  Oh,  yes,  I've  had  them  all.  —  One 
physician  told  me  it  was  caused  by  too  bril- 
liant and  effervescent  a  genius; — the  next  said, 
it  was  the  sturvy; — a  third,  it  proceeded  from 
not  eating  pepper  to  a  melon;  —  another  had 
the  impudence  to  hint  it  was  only  little  qualms 
that  agitated  some  gentlemen  who  had  made 
fortunes  in  India;  —  one  recommeuded  a  sea 
voyage,  —  another,  a  flannel  night-cap;  one 

Erescribed  water,  —  the  other  brandy;  but, 
owever,  they  all  agreed  in  this  essential  point, 
that  I'm  not  to  be  contradicted,  but  have  my 
way  in  every  thing. 

Ellen.  An  extremely  pleasant  prescription, 
certainly.  But  under  these  circumstances  do 
you  bold  it  prudent,  uncle,  to  become  a  par- 
liamentai-y  orator?  I  believe  a  little  gentle  con- 
tradiction is  usual  in  that  House. 

Vortex,  I  know  it  —  but  if  you  will  hear 
my  speech,  you  will  see  bow  I  manage — I 
begin — Sir — 


Enter  Servants  , 
Ser,  Your  daughl^t^;4iWt6^^»^  town 
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Ellen.  Thank  you,  cousin ,  for 


this  relief. 

Fortex.  Zoiinds,  iHn  Dot  to  be  interrupted, 
Serif,  She  is  here,  sir. 


Enter  Miss  Vortex. 

Miss  Vor^  My  dear  Nabob,  uncommon  glad 
to  see  you.  Ab,  EJlen!  wfaat,  tired  of  seclusion 
and  a  cottage? 

Ellen.  I  hope,  cousin,  I  am  welcome  to  you 

SiUs  P'or.  Certainly ;  you  know  we  are  un- 
common glad  to  see  any  body  in  the  country, 
—  But,  my  dear  Nabob,  you  don*t  enquire 
about  the  opening  of  our  town-bouse. 

Vortex.  I  was  thinking  of  my  speech. 

Miss  For.  The  most  brilliant  bouse-warm- 
ing  M  uncommon  full ,  aboye  a  thousand 
people — every  body  there. 

Ellen.  PrAJt  cousin,  do  you  then  visit  every 
body? 

Miss  For.  Certainly  they  must  ask  me. 

Ellen.  Must!  I  should  imagine  that  wouM 
depend  on  inclination. 

Miss  For.  Inclination!  Pshaw!  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  you  are  really  uncommon  igno- 
rant, my  dear.  They  must  ask  me,  I  tell 
you.  —  Now  suppose  a  Duchess  rash  enough 
to  shut  me  from  her  parties;  —  very  welL — 
She  names  a  night  —  1  name  the  same,  and 
give  an  entertainment  greatly  surpassing  hers 
m  splendour  and  profusion.  —  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  —  why ,  that  her  rooms  '  are  as 
deserted  as  an  ez-minister*s  levee,  and  mine 
cramm*d  to  suffocation  with  her  Grace^s  most 
puissant  and  noble  friends. — Ha!  ha!  my  dear 
Ellen,  the  court  of  St  Jameses  run  after  a 
good  supper  as  eagerly  as  the  court  of  alder- 
men.—  Ha!  ha!  your  being  in  tbis  country. 
Nabob,  was  thought  quite  charming. — A  host 
not  being  at  home  to  receive  his  guests  is  un-^ 
common  new  and  elegant,  isn^t  it  —  Here  we 
improve,  my  dear,  'on  ancient  hospitality — 
those  little  memorandums,  Nabob,  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  thing. 

Forlex.  ^lieads^  •'March"  — Oh!  thal\i  a 
delighll'ul-montb,  when  nature  produces  nothing, 
and  every  thing  is  forc'd. — Let  me  see  — 
*^50  quarts  of  green  pease,  at  five  guineas  a 
quart,"— that  was  pretty  well:— **500  peaches'* 
— at  wbat?-^<'a  gumea  eaeh." — Ok!  too  cheap. 

Miss  For.  Tis  very  true;  but  I  assure  you 
I  tried  every  where  to  get  them  dearer,  but 
cou^d  not. 

Fortex.  And  I  suppose  the  new  white  satin 
furniture  was  all  spoil*d. 

Miss  For.  Oh !  entirely — and  the  pier  glasses 
shivered  to  pieces  so  delightfully* 

Fortex.  VVell,  I  hope  you  had  the  whole 
account  put  in  the  papers? 

Miss  F'or.  Certainly,  else  what  would  have 
been  the  use  of  giving  the  fete.  Then  the 
company;  such  charming  eccentricity,  such 
characters  out  of  character.— We  bad  a  noble 
peer  bowing  for  custom  to  his  shop,  and  an 
alderman  turning  over  the  music  leaves  for 
the  celebrated  Soprano;  an  orator^s  lady  d( 
tailing  her  husband^s  three  hours  speech  in 

i)  Upon  entering  ■  new-built  Iionse,  ii  i«  cnetonary  to 
warm  it  in  the  manner  here  described,  nmong  the  eK> 
trayaganL 

«)  Now  for  the  exiraragalice  of  Corenl-Garden  Market, 
Thia  u  altogether  an  excellent  picture  of  Life  an 


[Aal, 

Parliament,  and  the  orator  himself  descrikiii 
how  puppets  are  managed  at  the  FaDtocduj 
bad  grandmothers  making 


nsci 
iovm 
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„  assignaliMB 
with  boys ,  and  the  children  of  Israel  joioiog 
the  host  of  Pharaoh.  —  Oh!  ray  dear  Miu 
Vortex,  why  don*t  you  partake  in  these  cham- 
ing  scenes. 

Ellen^  dear  Miss  Vortex  six  suppen 
would  annihilate  my  fortune. 

Miss  For.  Oh!  true;  I  forgot  your  onoOD- 
mon  small  fortune:  but  I  donU  think  it  rnsd 
signifies,   f  swear  people  of  fashion  in  loi 
seem  to  4p  as  well  without  money  as  whk 
You  might  be  successful  at  play  — there 
points  to  be  learnt  which  certainly  do  not 
vou  the  worst  of  the  game.    (x>nu,  will 
he  my  prot^gd? 

Ellen.  Excuse  me,  cousin,  I  dare  say 
to  be  covered  with  blushes  when  1  own  i 
vulgar  detestation  of  the  character  ofafciolc 
gamester;  and  I  must  decline  the  honour  cf 
your  introduction  to  the  haut-^ton,  till  at  kut 
they  have  justice  on  their  side. 
Miss  For,  An  uncommon  odd  girl,  Nabok 
Elten.  Heavens!  to  what  state  of  abject tk- 
gradation  must  fashionable  society  be  reduce^ 
when  officers  of  police  are  as  much  dreaded 
by  ladies  in  the  purlieus  of  St  Jaraes'i,  ai 
they  are  by  cutpurses  in  the  wretched  but 
of  St*  Giles's. 

Miss  For.  For  shame,  Ellen,  to  censure  yo« 
own  sex. 

£llen>  No,  Madam,  I  am  its  advotiale]  aid 
in  thai  sex's  name  protest  an  abhorrence  of 
those  women  who  no  not  consider  any  tbii| 
shameful  but  to  be  ashamed  of  any  l^;t 
whose  resemblance  to  nature  and  innoceaoe 
exists  but  in  their  nakedaocs,  and  to  wbom 
honour  is  only  known  as  a  pledge  at  a  eamiic 
table.  ^  [EiiL 

Miss  For.  Did  you  ever  hear,  Nabob? 
Fortex,  I  did  not  hear  a  word  she  said; 
I  was  thinking  of  my  speech. 

Miss  Fon  A  pert,  Gothic,  lovr-bred  er» 
ture !  But  her  contemptible  fortaoe  suits 
pommon  well  with  her  grovelling  ideas. 

Fortex,  Oon*t  you  talk  of  her  fortune,  it 
always  makes  my  poor  head  worse.  You  kaa* 
at  the  time  I  gave,  her  five  thousand  ponadi 
in  lieu  of  what  1  called  her  expectatioaSi  1 
had  in  my  hands  an  enormous  sum  of  hoi 
O  dear!  Tm  afraid  the  doctor  was  right-*^' 
mine  are  certainly  East  India  qualms— i  wonder 
if  giving  her  fiAy  thousand  back  again  von'd 
do  my  heart  any  good  ? 

Miss  For.  What!  my  dear  Nabob?  1  d^ 
c!are  you  quite  shock  me. 
Fortex,  Ob,  conscience! 
^i**  For.  Conscience!  he!  he!  a  thinf» 
uncommon  vulgar,  a  thing  so  completely  m* 
seed;  besides,  you  know  very  well  it  is 
solutely  impossible  to  exist  under  20,0001  ayor* 
Fortex.  That's  very  true. 
Mii  " 
trive 
they 

your  intention  ot  manning  

your  great  rival  the  Baronet;  think  of  «• 
borough.  y 
Fortex.  Ah!  very  true. — ConscieBce,ai«i^ 
I  have  made  a  moticm  on  mirtriBMnT  * 
Hubert       Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Miu  For*  And  young  Stanley's  arrivaJ;  ob! 
what  a  sweet  youth! 

F'ortex*  Oh  I  what  a  sweet  borough  interest ! 
But  Fm  glad  your  heart  is  interested. 

MUs  P'or,  Heart  interested!  Lud,  how  can 
you  suspect  me  of  so  uncommon  vulgar  a 
sensation.  I  trust  my  joy  is  occasioned  by 
ideas  more  becoming  a  woman  of  fashion. — 
1  am  charmed  because  his  fortune  is  large, 
his  family  ancient;  and  because  my  marriage 
will  render  all  my  female  friends  so  uncom- 
mon miserable;  and  because  I  suspect  that 
Ellen  met  young  Stanley  at  Spa,  and  that  she 
dares  a$pire  to — 

yoriex.  I  wish  she  were  bu|  of  the  house. 

Missyor.  No^she  shall  stay  to  witness  my 
triumph. 

yortex*  Shall  stay. — Fm  not  to  be  contra 
dieted^  you  know — my  physicians—- 

Mis9  Vor,  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Nabob; 
but  I  may  recommend ;  Fm  sure  no  physician 
would  object  to  your  taking  advice.  Ahl  does 
Ellen  loye  you  as  I  do?  —  will  she  listen  to 
your  speech  as  I  intend  to  do?  would  she 
throw  away  thousands  for  you  in  a  night, 
as  I  do?  ' 

/^r/(ftr.  Very  true!  veiy  true!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Pleasure  Ground,  and  a  Vieiv 

of  an  Ancient  CasiU* 
Enter  Four  Servants,  dressed  in  old-for- 
shioned  Liveries,  then  Sir  Hubert  Stan- 
ley and  Heartley. 

Sir  Hub,  Good  Heartley,  is  all  prepared  for 
my  boy^s  reception,  his  favourite  study  on  the 
southern  battlement? — Are  his  dogs  trained — 
liis  hunters  well  conditioned? 

HearL  To  say,  truth,  Sir  Hubert,  the  castle 
lias  been  all  day  in  quarrel,  each  servant  claims 
ing^  the  right  of  exclusive  attendance  on  his 
dear  young  master. 

Sir  Hub.  I  thank  their  honest  loves.  He 
yjriXtB  me  he  is  well,  good  Heartley;  quite 
well. — Ha !  the  village  bells  proclaim  my  boy*s 
arrival.  —  Dost  thou  hear  the  people^s  shouts'^ 

Heart  Aye,  and  it  revives  my  old  heart 

Sir  Hub,  These  welcomes  are  the  genuine 
effusions  of  love  and  gratitude  —  Spite  of  this 
^abob*s  arts,  you  see  how  my  loving  neigh- 
bours respect  mc. 

Enter  Servant 
Where  is  my  boy? 

Serv,  Mot  yet  arrivM,  sir. 
Sir  Hub,  No! 
Serv„  These  rt^icings  are  for  the  Nabob*s 
daughter,  who  is  )ust  come  from  London. 
Sir  Hub,  Indeed!  [/7e«pwA/r]  Well^  well. 
Serv,  IVIy  young  master  will  alight  privately 
^%  Oatlands  farm,  and  walk  through  the  park. 

{Exit. 

Sir  Hub,  The  Nabob's  daughter!— Well,  let 
If.  pass. — Heartley,  what  said  farmer  Oatland? 

^E£eart,  Nothing  but  what  profligacy  and  in- 
f^f^nce  dictated  —  he  defied  your  power,  and 
to  the  Nabob. 

Sir  Hub,  Ungrateful  man!  let  a  distress  be 
[j^<^gd.— Hold ;  no,  no. 

^f^eart  Indeed,  Sir  Hubert,  he  is  undeserving 
^^gsr  lenity.  Besides,  sir,  your  mortgagee,  Mr. 
P^^l>id,  the  wealthy  taylor,  will  be  here  to-day 
-f       interest  on  the  mortgage  must  be  paid — 


some  of  your  election  bills  remain  unliquid- 
ated ,  andi  I  fear  without  a  further  mortgage— 
Sir  Hubs  Don*t  torture.   Pardon  me,  good 
old  man. 

Heart,  Truly,  Sir  Hubert,  what  might  have 
been  effected  with  5000/^  some  years  ago,  will 
now  require  ten  —  you  must  retrench  your 
hospitable  benevolence. 

Sir  Hub,  My  worthy  steward,  my  head  has 
lonfj  acknowledffM  the  truth  of  your  arith- 
metic^but  my  head  could  never  teach  it  to 
my  heart. 

Heart,  And,  sir,  you  may  raise  your  rents. 

Sir  Hub,  Never,  Heartley — never.— What! 

shall  the  many  suffer  that  I  may  be  at  ease!  

But  away  with  care — this  is  a  moment  de- 
voted to  extasy  —  this  is  the  hour  a  doating 
father  is  to  clasp  an  only  child,  who,  after 
combating  with  disease  and  death,  returns 
triumphant  to  his  arms  in  lusty  health  and 
manhood. — Ah !  he  approaches ;  *tis  my  bny — 
Oost  thou  not  see  him  in  the  beechen  avenue. — 
Dull  old  man,  advance  ihine  hand  thus — [jPm/- 
ting  his  Hand  over  fits  Forehead  J] — See  how 
his  e]^es  wander  with  delight,  and  renovate 
the  pictures  of  his  youth. — Ah!  now  hr  seen 
his  lather,  and  flies  like  lightning. 

Enter  Charles  Stanley — [Kneels,^ 

Charles,  My  honoury^my  lov'd  father! 

Sir  Hub,  Rise  to  my  heart — Stand  off,  and 
let  my  eyes  gloat  upon  thee^thou  art  well.— 
Thy  arm,  good  Heartley.— Nay,  do  not  weep, 
old  Honesty,  twill  infect  me. 

Charles,  Ah!  my  excellent  old  friend— in 
health,  I  hope? 

Heart,  Aye,  good  master,  and  this  day  will 
make  me  young  again. 

Charles,  Dear  father,  already  must  I  become 
a  suitor  to  you. Passing  Oatland*s  farm,  i 
found  his  lovely  daughter  Jessy  in  tears,  oc- 
casioned by  her  father's  inability  to  pay  his 
rent.  I  dried  them  with  a  promise — [Heart- 
lej  shakes  his  Head,  and  Sir  Hubert  averts 
his  Face,']  —  Ha !  your  brow  is  clouded  with 
onhappiness;  pray,  sir — 

Sir  Hub,  Good  Heartley,  leave  us — [Exeunt 
Heartlejr  and  Servants}-^  ChmrleSf  so  mixed 
is  the  cup  of  life,  that  this  day,  the  happiest 
thy  old  father  can  e*er  hope  to  see,  is  oashM 
with  bitterness  and  sorrow,  boy.  I  have  been 
a  very  unthrifl  to  thee. 

Charles,  Oh,  sir. 

Sir  Hub,  Listien  to  me. You  have  heard 
how  my  father  kept  alive  the  benevolent  hospi- 
tality that  once  distinguished  Old  England, 
and  I'not  finding  in  modern  ethics  aught  likely 
to  improve  either  the  morals  or  happiness  of 
mankind,  determined  to  persevere  in  the  ways 
of  my  fathers.  Soon  after  you  went  abroad, 
the  adjoining  estate  was  purchased  by  an  East 
Indian,  groaning  under  wealth  produc'd  by 
groans.  Like  the  viper,  after  collecting  in  the 
warm  sunshine  his  bag  of  venom^  he  came  to 
the  abode  of  peace  and  innocence,  and  dis> 
seminated  his  poison.  But  mark  me  —  think 
me  not  so  unjust,  boy,  as  with  random  slander 
to  censure  any  body  of  men.  No,  thank  heaven ! 
there  are  numbers  whom  Providence,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  power,  has  added  the  will,  to 
render  wealth  a  blessing  to^II  around  them, 

Cfuwles,  You  a^iensirbjMQidgi&al. 
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[Act  H. 


Sir  Hugh,  But  for  this  vile  exception,  this 
Mr.  Vortex y  1  tcil  thee,  riot,  contention,  in- 
dolence,  and  vice,  succeeded.  1  struggled  against 
this  mischief,  -which  spurred  him  on  to  oppose 
me  in  my  election.  This  contest  (I  trust,< 
Charles,  you  think  the  dignity  of  our  family 
demanded  it) — this  contest,  1  say,  obligM  me 
to  mortgage  my  estate  to  a  considerable  amount; 
and  I  fear,  hoy,  even  that  will  not  suftice. 
Dost  thou  not  blame  thy  father? 

Charles,  Blame,  sir?  my  fortune,  nay,  my 
life  is  held  but  to  promote  your  happiness. 

Sir  Hub,  Glorious  boy!  then  all  will  be  well 
again — thy  estate  restored,  thy  wealth  enlargM. 

Charles.  How? 

Sir  Hub.  By  marriage,  Charles. 
[Charles  averts  his  Face  mnth  dejection, 

Charles,  Marriaffe,  sir  I  —  To  conceal  the 
passion  that  triumpos  here  were  but  to  deceive 
a  father,  and  injure  the  bright  excellence  I 
loTe.    When  I  was  ill  at  Spa,  the  votaries  of 

fdeasure  avoided  me  as  the  narbinger  of  me« 
ancholy,  tod  1  was  despisM  as  a  thing  pas- 
sing into  oblivion  by  all  l>at  one  £iir  creature. 
I  obtained  an  opportunity  to  thank  her  for 
the  charitable  pity  her  eye  had  beamM  on  rae. 
Love  soon  kindled  his  torch  at  Pity*s  altar, 
for  I  found  in  Miss  Vortex  such  excellence — 
Sir  Huh.  VVho? 
Charles*  l^iss  Vortex,  sir. 
Sir  Hub.  From  India? 
Charles.  The  same. 
Sir  Hub,  She  that  is  now  proposM  for  your 
Charles.  Is  it  possible?  [alliance? 
Sir  Hub.  And  awaits  your  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Charles.  Oht  Jet  me  haste  to  her.  — Yet 
hold  !  Frank  Oatland  attends  to  hear  your  de- 
termination. 

Sir  Hub.  At  present,  Charles,  I  cannot  grant 
your  suit.  —  [Charles  beckons  in  JFrank.J — 
Voung  man,  tell  your  father  the  law  must  take 
its  course.  When  I  see  in  him  symptoms-  of 
contrition  and  amendment,  I  may  restore  him. 
Frank.  Thank  ye, — thank  ye,  sur. 
Charles.  How  came  this  distress  to  fall 
on  him? 

Frank.  Why,  sur,  he  went  on  farming  pretty 
ti(^htish,  didn*t  he,  sur?  till  he  keept  company 
wi*  Nabob^s  sarvants;  then  all  of  a  sudden  he 
took  to  the  gentleman  line.  I  conceals,  sur, 
he  didnH  much  understand  the  trim  onH,  ior 
the  gentleman  line  didn^t  answer  at  all.  I  hope 
your  honour  beanH  angry  wi*  I  for  speaking 
to  young  ^squire;  your  worship  do  know  1 
were  a  bit  of  a  playfellow  wi^un,  and  we  fol- 
lowed our  studies  together. 

Sir  Hub.  Indeed! 

Frank.  Ees,  sur,  we  went  through  our  let- 
ters— and  a-b,  ab — e-b,  eh — there  somehow  I 
stuck,  and  ^squire  went  clean  away  into  abre- 
viation  and  abomination  ^);  and  toen  I  never 
cou*d  take  much  to  your  pens,  they  be  so 
cruel  small;  now  a  pitchfork  do  fit  my  hand 
so  desperate  kindly  as  never  was. 

Sir  Hub.  Ha!  ha!  Come,  my  boy,  you^lI 
want  refreshmenti 

\JSxii. — Frank  bows,  and  is  going. 

Charles.  What,  honest  Frank,  will  you  not 
walk  with  me  to  the  castle! 

i;  Thneare  lh«  firrt  word*  ^f5  STlIables  lliatcliildrea  sie 
(B«|hi  lo  Irani  in  their  apelliag-booki. 


Frank.  If  your  honour  be  so  gradeus. 

Charles.  May,  wear  your  hat. 

Frank.  O  dear!  O  dear!  what  a  pity  no- 
body do  see  I. 

Charles.  Come,  brother  student,  your  hand. 

Frank.  My  hand !  Lord  dong  it,  only  think 
o*  I.  {Exeunt  Hand  in  Hand. 


SCENB  I.- 


ACT  II. 
-A  Room  in  an  Inn. 


Enter  Two  Waixbrs,  with  Luggage,  meeting 
Bronzb. 

ist.  fTait.  Coming,  sir. 

Young  R,  [ff^ithout]  Zounds,  why  doo't 
you  come?  Vvhy  don*t  all  of  you  come,  eh? 

Bronze.  Waiter  who  are  these  people? 

IsL  ff^ait.  I  donH  know,  Mr.  Bronse.->Tbe 
young  one  seems  a  queer  one — be  yttmpM  out 
of  the  mail,  ran  into  the  kitchen,  whippM  the 
turnspit  into  a  gallop,  and  made  him  keep 
moving;  and  tho*  not  a  minute  in  the  bovse. 
he  has  been  in  every  room,  from  the  garret 
to  the  cellar. 

2d.  IVait.  Father  and  son,  I  understand.^ 
The  name  on  the  luggage,  I  see,  is  Rapid. 

Bronze.  Rapid!  \Aside'\  Perhaps  it  is  my 
old  master,  the  great  tailor,  and  nifl  barun- 
scarum  son< — Fil  observe. 

\sL  Wait.  Here  he  comes  full  dash,  aad  the 
old  man  trotting  after  him  like  a  terrier. 

Enter  Old  and  Tovng  Rapid. 

Young  R.  Come  along,  dad — ^push  on,  my 
dear  dad.   Well,  here  we  are — keep  iSKmng. 

Old  R.  Moving!  Zoiinds,  haveirt  I  been 
moving  all  night  in  the  mail-coach  to  please  yon? 

Young R.  Mail!  famous  thing,  isn*t?  Jenp! 
whip  over  counties  in  a  hop,  step,  and  |iiiap 
— dash  along. 

OldR.  Od  rot  such  hurry-scurry  doings,  I 
say.  Here  have  I  ground  my  old  hemes  alt 
night  in  the  mail,  to  be  eight  hours  kcfbre 
my  appointment  with  Sir  Hubert  Stanley;  aad 
now  I  must  sit  biting  my  fingers. 

Young  R.  Biting  your  finders !  No,  no,  fH 
find  you  something  to  Bo.  Come ,  we^l  kecf 
moving! 

[Takes  his  Father  bf  the  Arm,  *Pho  resun. 

Enter  Landlord. 
Land.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave — 
Young  R.  No  prosinc — to  the  point. 
Old  R.  For  shame-*aonH  interrupt  tJw  gen- 
tleman. 

Young  R.  Gently,  dad-— dash  away,  sir. 
Land,  A  servant  of  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  hss 
i>een  inquiring  foi»  Mr.  Rapid. 
Young R,  Push  on! 
LaniL  And  expects  him  at  the  castle. 
Young  R.  That  will  do— push  off  * 
n!  [Exit  Landlord, 

ThaOs  the  thing— keep  morinff. — I  say, 
OldR.  What  do  you  say,  Neddy? 
Young  R.  Neddy!  damn  it,  don^  call  lae 
Neddy.   I  hate  to  be  called  Neddy. 
O/f/ A.  Well,  I  woR*t 
Young  R.  That's  settled— I  say— wlm^  jaar 
business  with  Sir  Hubert?— Some  seone^  «b? 

OldR.  [Aside2  I  wonH  lell  you.  Oh  ao— 
a  bill  he  owes  me  for  making  W  ckilhes  aad 
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Young  jft.  Putffa!  lie*«  a  ready-monej  man, 
I  never  made  a  Dili  out  for  bim  in  my  life. — 
It  won't  do. 

OidB.  Well  tben  sit  down,  and  ril  tell 
you.  [Thej  sU\  Can  you  sit  still  a  moment? 

Young  it  \Jumfkng  upj  To  be  sure  I  can 
— now  tell  me,  briefly — ^briefly.    fSits  again. 

Old  H  {Aside}  Indeed  I  wiA  not.  You 
must  know— 

Young  R.  Aye— 

OidR.  You  must  know— 

Young R,  Zounds!  you  have  saidtbat  twice 
^now  don*t  say  it  again. 

OtdR.  Wed,  I  wonH— You  must  know-^ 
*tis  a  very  long  <tory. 

Young  R.  [RisingX  TbenTll  not  trouble  you. 

O/c^jR.  [^ufe]  Itbougbtso.  And  pray  wbat 
ttiA;bt  induce  you  to  come  with  mer 

Eoung  R.  [Aside]  Won\  tell  bim  of  Jessy, 
Ohy  as  we  bad  given  up  trade,  left  off  stitcbing 
—  you  know  my  way  —  I  like  to  pusb  on 
change  tbe  scene,  tbat*s  all — keep  moving. 

Old  R.  Moving!  [Yatvns']  Ob,  my  poor 
old  bonet!  Waiter,  l>ring  me  a  nigbt«gown. 
•  [ff^aiter  helps  him  on  vifiili  a  Nighl- 
gofvn—^e  lays  his  Coat  on  a  Clmir 

Young  R,  Wbat  are  you  at,  dadp 

OldR.  Going  to  take  a  nap  on  tbat  sofa. 

Young  R,  A  nap — pugfa! 

OldR.  Zounds!  Fve  no  comfort  of  mv  life 
with  you. 

Young  R.  Say  no  more. 

Old  R,  Bui  I  will,  tbo'— burry,  burry— od 
rabhit  it,  1  never  get  a  dinner  tbat*s  balf  dress- 
ed; and  as  for  a  comfortable  sleep,  Pm  sure — 

Young  R.  You  sleep  so  slow. 

OUR.  Sleep  slow!  HI  sleep  as  slow  as  I 
please;  so  at  your  peril  disturb  me.  Sleep 
slow  indeed!  {Yawning,  Exit, 

Young  R*  Now  to  visit  Jessy.  Waiter! 

Wait,  Sar!  {fVith  great  quickness. 

Young  R,  That's  right — sir— short — you're  a 
fine  fellow. 

Wait.  Yes,  sar. 

Young  ^R.  Does  Farmer  Oatland  live  here- 
abouts? 

fVaii,  Yes,  sar.  • 
Young  R.  How  far? 
WaiL  Three  miles. 
Young  R.  Which  way. 
Wait.  West 

Young  R.  That  will  do — get  me  a  buggy. 
Wait.  Yes,  sar. 

Young  R,  Oh,  if  my  old  dad  bad  left  off 
bttsineaa  as  some  of  your  flashy  tailors  do ,  1 
Alight  have  kept  a  curricle,  and  lived  like  a 
man. — iS  tbe  buggy  ready? 

Wait.  No,  sar. 

Young  It  But  to  cut  tbe  shop  with  paltry 
fiv«  thousand. — Is  the  buggy,  ready? 
Wait.  No,  sar. 

Young  R.  Or  to  have  dashed  to  Jessy  in  a 
curricle. — Is  tbe  buggy  ready? 

Wait.  No,  sar.  {Exit. 

Young  R.  To  have  flanked  along  a  pair  of 
Uood  things  at  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  {Puts 
himself  in  the  act  of  driving,  and  Sits  qn 
the  Chair  ffphere  Old  Rapid  left  his  Coat— 
m-ings  from  it  againj  —  What  the  devil's 
tnat? — Zounds!  something  has  run  into  mv 
hacL — I'll  bet  a  hundred  'tis  a  needle  in  fathers 
pocket.  —  Confound  it!  what  does  he  carry 


needles  now  tor? -r- {Seeu-ches  the  Pockei\- 
Sure  enough,  here  it  is — one  end  stuck  into 
a  letter,  and  the  other  into  my  bade,  I  believe. 
—Curse  it?— Eh!— wbat 8  this?  {Readsl  *^To 
Mr.  Rapid^Free^Hubert  Stanlej.^  Ha,  ha,, 
ba!  bere^  dad's  secret — Now  for  it!  {Retuis 
very  ffuiclt}  **Sir  Hubert  Stanley  will  ex- 
pect to  see  Mr.  Rapid  at  the  Castle,  and 
woiid  he  glad  to  extend  ihenmrtgage,  which 
is  now  50,000/."  What's  this  1— {Reads  again] 
— ^^Extend  the  mortgage,  winch  is  now 50,000/. 
to  seventy^  Fifty  thousand!  huczal^'tis  so— 
my  old  dad  worth  fifty  thousand  —  perhaps 
seventy — perhaps — 111 — no^-Fll— 

Enter  Waitkh. 
Wait.  Tbe  buggy's  ready  sir. 
Young  R.  Dare  to  talk  to  me  of  a  buggy, 
and  I'll— 

Watt.  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  a  chaise 
and  pair? 

YouneR.  No,  Til  have  a  chaise  and  twelve. 
Abscond!  {Exit  Waiter]  I  must — 1  must  keep 
moving.— I  must  travel  for  improvement  First 
m  see  the  whole  of  my  native  couiftry,  its 
apiculture  and  manufactories.  That,  I  think, 
will  take  me  full  four  days  and  a  balf.  Next 
I'll  make  tb%  tour  of  Europe;  which,  to  d& 
properly,  will,  I  dare  say,  employ  three  weeks 
or  a  month.  Then,  returning  as  completely 
versed  in  foreign  manners  and  language  as 
the  best  of  them,  I'll  make  a  push  at  high 
life.  In  tbe  first  circles  I'll  keep  moving. — 
Fifty  thousand!  perhaps  more— perhaps-— oh ! 

WaiUr.  {Without]  You  can't  come  in. 

Bronze.  V Without!  I  tell  you  I  will  come  in. 

Young  R.  Will  come  in! — that's  rights- 
push  on,  whoever  you  are. 

Enter  Bronze. 

Bronze.  I  thought  so.  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Rapid  ?  Dou't  you  remember  Bronze,  your 
father^s  foreman,  when  you  were  a  boy? 

Young  R.  Ah ,  Bronze !  how  do  you  do, 
Bronze?  Any  thing  to  say.  Bronze r  Keep 
moving.  Do  you  know,  Bronze,  this  letter 
I  have  discover'd  tbat  my  father  is  worth — 
how  much,  think  you? 

Bronze.  Perhaps  ten  thousand. 

Young  R.  Push  on. 

Bronze.  Twenty. 

Young  It  Push  on. 

Bronze.  Thirty, 

Young  It  Keep  moving. 

Bronze.  Forty. 

Young  R.  Fifty — perhaps — sixty — seventy 
oh!  ril  tell  you.    He  has  lent  50,000/.,  on 
mortgage,  to  an  old  baronet. 

Bronze,  Sir  Hubert  St — 

Young  R.  {Stopping  lum]  I  know  his  name 
as  well  as  you  do. 

Bronze.  {Aside]  Jlere's  news  for  my  master ! 
— Well,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  to  do? 

Young R,  Do!  Push  on — become  a  man  of 
fashion,  to  be  sure. 

Bronze,  Wbat  would  you  say ,  if  I  were 
to  get  you  introduced  to  a  Nabob? 

loungR.  A  Nabob!  oh!  some  flash-in-tbe- 
pan  chap. 

Bronze.  Ob,  no! 

Young^  R,  What,  one  of  your  real,  genuine, 
neat  ^s  imported.  Nabobs?!  ^ r>.r^n\i> 
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Bronze*  Yc«,  Mr.  Vortex — Did  you  never 
bear  of  bim? 

Young R,  To  be  sure  I  bave.  But  will  you? 
Bronze.  Yes. 

Young  R.  Ah!  but  will  you  do  it  directly? 
Bronze.  I  will. 

Young  R.  Tben  pusb  off— Stop — stop — I  beg 
your  pardon — it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  stop 
any  man,  because  I  wish  every  body  to  keep 
moving.  But  wonH  dad^s  being  a  tailor  make 
an  objection? 

Bronze.  No;  as  you  never  went  out  with 
the  pattern>books. 

Young  R,  [Sighing']  Oh  yes,  I  did. 

Bronze.  That's  awkward.  But  you  never 
operated  ? 

Young  R.  IPf'ith  Melancholy]  What  do 
you  say? 

Bronze.  I  say  you  never- — 

[Describes  in  action  the  act  of  sealing. 

Young  R.  [Siffhine  deeper]  Oh !  yes,  I  did. 

Bronze.  That^  unlucky. 

Young R.  Very  melancholy,  indeed! 

Bronze,  I  have  it.  Suppose  1  say  you  are 
merchants. 

Young  R.  My  dear  fellow,  sink  the  tailor, 
and  ril  giTe  you  a  hundred. 

Bronze.  VViil  you?  Thank  you. 

Young  R.  Now  push  off. 

Bronze.  But  donU  be  out  of  the  way. 

Young  R.  Me;  Bless  you,  Fm  always  in 
the  way. 

Bronze,  DonU  move. 

Young  R.  Yes,  i  must  move  a  little,  away 
you  go — [Pushes  Bronze  off] — Huz«a!  now 
to  awake  old  dad. — [Exii^  and  returns  with 
Old  Rapid]  -  Come  along,  dad. 

Old  R.  [Htdf  asleep]  Yes,  sir — yes,  sii 
ril  measure  you  directfy  —  FJI  measure  ] 
directly. 

Young R.  He's  asleep. — Awake! 
OldR.  What's  the  matter,  eh!  Whafs  the 
matter. 

Young R.  Wbat*s  the  matter!  I  bave  found 
fifty  thousand  in  that  letter? 

OldR.  Indeed!  [Opens  the  Letter  eagerlf] 
Ab!  Neddy,  bave  you  found  oul> — 

Young  R.  I  bave — that  you  are  worth  bow 
much. 

OldR.  Why,  since  what's  past— 

Young R.  Nevermind  whats  past. 

OldR.  Tve  been  a  fortunate  man.  My  old 
partner  usM  to  say,  **Ahl  you  are  lucky,  Rapid; 
your  needle  always  sticks  in  the  right  place.** 

Young  JR.  No,  not  always.  [Shrugging]^ 
But  how  much?  ' 

Old  R,  Why,  as  it  must  out,  there  are  fifty 
thousand  lent  on  mortgage.  —  Item,  fifteen 
thousand  in  the  consols — Item — 

Young  R.  Never  mind  tbe  items. — ^Tbe  total, 
my  dear  dad — tbe  total. 

OldR.  What  do  you  think  of  a  plumb! 

Young  R,  A  plum!  Ob,  sweet,  agreeable, 
little,  short  word  I 

Old  R.  Besides  seven  hundred  and  ninety — 

Young  R.  Never  mind  tbe  odd  money — that 
will  do.  But  bow  came  you  so  rich,  dad? 
Dam'me,  you  must  bave  kept  moving. 

Old  R.  Why,  my  father,  forty  years  ago, 
left  me  five  thousand  pounds;  whicn,  at  com- 
pound interest,  if  you  multiply— 
—  ^oungR.  No;  you  bave  multiplied  it  fa- 


you 


[Act  U. 

moosly.^It's  ihy  business  to  reduce  it  [Aside] 
— Now,  my  dear  dad,  in  tbe  first  place,  never 
call  me  Neddy. 

OldR.  Why,  what  must  I  call  you? 

Young  R.  Ned— short— Ned. 

OldR.  Ned!  O,  Ned! 

Young  R.  That  will  do.  And  in  the  next 
place,  sink  tbe  tailor.  Whatever  you  do,  sink 
the  tailor. 

OldR.  Sink  the  Uilor!  What  do  you  mean? 
Young  R.  Tve  news  for  you.  We  are  going 
to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Vortex,  the  rich  Nabob. 

OldR.  You  don*t  say  so!  Huzza;  it  will  be 
tbe  making  of  us. 

Young  R.  To  be  sure.  Sucb  fasbion!  Such 
style! 

OldR,  Aye,  anU  such  a  quantity  of  liTeries, 
and — Oh  dear  me!      [fflih  great  dejection. 
Young R.  What's  the  matter? 
OldR.  [Sighing]  \  forgot  I  bad  left  off 
business. 

Young  R,  Business  1    Confound  it!  Now, 
pray  keep  tbe  tailor  under,  will  you?  1*11— 
send  an  express  to  London.  [Runs  to  the  TpMe. 
OldR.  An  express  1  for  wbat? 
Young  R.  I  don't  know. — 

£nter  Waitee. 
Waiter.  Tbe  bill  of  fare,  gentlemen. 
Young  R.  Bring  it  bere. — [Reads] — •*Tnr- 
bots — Salmon — Soles —  Haddock — Beef — >  Mut- 
ton— Veal  —Lamb — Pork— Cbickens — Dndcs— 
Turkies— Puddings— Pies."  Dress  U  all— that's 
the  short  way. 
fVaiier.  All! 
_  Young  R.  Every  bit 
Old  R,  No,  no,  nonsense. — Tbe  short  war 
indeed !  Come  here,  sir.— Let  me  see— fitea^ij 
Dm— l  Im^«Ribs  of  beef."— TbatV  n  good 
thing;— ril  bave  tbat 
Young R.  Wbat? 
Waiter.  Ribs  uf  beef,  sir. 
Young R.  Are  they  the  short  ribs? 
Waiter.  Yes,  sir. 
Young  R.  Thai's  right. 
Waiter.  What  liquor  wou*d  your  honov 
like? 

Young  R.  [Jumping  up^  Spmce-bccr. 

Waiter.  Very  vsell,  sir. 

Young  R,  I  must  bave  some  clothes. 

OldR.  I'm  sure  that's  a  yery  good  coat 

Young R.  Waiter!— I  must  bave  a  liasUoig 
coat  for  tbe  Naliob. — Is  there  a  rascally  tailor 
any  where  near  you? 

Waiter.  Yea,  sir ;— there  are  two  close  by. 
[Father  and  Son  look  at  each  odker. 

Young  R.  llmpb!  tben  tell  one  of-tbcm  t» 
send  me  some  clothes. 

Waiter,  Sir,  be  must  take  your 
•OldR.  To  be  sure  be  must 

Young R.  Ob,  true!  I  remember  the  leOowa 
do  measure  you  somehow  with  long  bits  cf 
—Well— send  for  the  scoundrel.  [ExieJiTtuier. 

OldR,  Ob,  for  shame  of  yourself!  Fve  no 
patience. 

Young  R,  Like  you  tbe  better. — fiaie  n»- 
tience  as  much  as  you  do,  ha!  W! — Mart 
swagger  a  little. 

OldR,  Ab!  I  am  too  fond  of  you,  I  mm, 
Ned.  Take  my  fortune;  but  only  rencadkv 
this  —  By  tbe  faith  of  a  man  1  cune  hfh 
honestIy,*-and  all  I  ask  is.  that  it^^inaT  g»  • 
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Young  R.  Certainly.  But  we  must  keep 
movingly  you  know. 

OldR.  Well,  I  dofiH  care  if  I  do  take  a 
bit  of  a  walk  with  you. 

Young R.  Bit  of  a  walk!  Dam^me,  well 
haYe  a  gallop  together.  Come,  alone,  dad — 
Push  on,  dad.  yExeunt 

Sebne  n. — A  Room  in  Mr.  Vortex's  House, 
Enter  Mr.  Vortbx,  Ellen,  and  Miss  Vortex. 

JEllen.  Married  to  Charles  Stanley;  You, 
madam ! 

Miss  V.  Yes,  I. 

ICUen,  ni  not  believe  it. 

MissV,  Well,  I  vow  that's  uncommon  co- 
mic. And  why  not,  my  forsaken  cousin? 

EUen,  Firsl^  madam,  I  know  Charles  Stan- 
ley would  only  form  so  sacred  an  alliance 
where  his  affections  pointed  rut  the  object. 
Secondly,  I  feel  those  affections  to  be  mine. 

Vortex*  Thirdly,  an  inconstant  swain  was 
a  thing  never  heard  of;  and,  to  conclude, 
pray  peruse  that  letter — 

EUen,\Reads,'\-^  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  in- 
forms mr,  Vortex  0iat  his  son  embraces, 
vffith  eager  joy,  the  proposals  for  his  mar- 
riage  tvith  Mr,  Vortexes  daughter, — [Drops 
the  letter. J — ^Then  every  thing  is  possible.  Oh, 
love ! — 

Vortex,  Nay,  don't  you  abuse  poor  Cupid 
— his  conduct  has  been  perfectly  parliamentary. 
Self-interest  has  made  the  little  gentleman 
more  over  to  the  other  side,  that's  all. 

[Knocking  at  tl^e  Door, 
ould  this  be — 
J^nter  a  Servant 
Sero,  Young  Mr.  Stanley,  sir, 
Ellen,  My  soul  sinks  within  me. 
MUs  V,  \VVith  affected  Tenderness]  Upon 
my  honour,  my  dicar,  you  had  better  retire, 
— Your  agitation — 

Ellen,  I  thank  you,  madam.  [Going]  Hold. 
— No;  —  with  your  permission,  I'll  remain. 

[Returns, 

Miss  V.  Just  as  you  please.  What  a  triumph; 
Ob,  how  uncommon  delicious! 
Ellen.  Now,  heart,  be  firm  ! 

[Retires  from  the  Front  of  the  Stage. 

JSnier  Charles  Stanley  vpith  eagerness- 
Starts, 
Miss  V,  How  he's  struck! 
Vortex,  Exceedingly. 

C/tarles.  What  can  this  mean  [Aside] 
IVladam — madam  —  the   confusion  that  —  that 

Miss  V.  I  must  cheer  him  with  a  smile. 
[During  this  Ellen    advances  to  the 
Eront  of  the  Stage,  so  as  to  leave 
Miss  Vortex  between  her  andSumley, 
Carles,  [Seeing  Ellen]   Ah!  what  hea- 
r«ii  of  brightness  breaks  in  upon  me !  Lovely 
t^iss   Vortex,  can  1  believe  my  happiness! 
i?*Vifl  ibose  arms  receive  me!  [Miss  Vortex f 
fi^dnhing  Hiis  addressed  to  her ,  opens  her 
^^•msf  Stanley  rushes  past  her  to  Ellen] 
Ellen!  . 
JSlien.  Oh,  Charles,  the  sufferSnj^s  my  heart 
:K>derwent  this  moment,  and  the  ]oy  it  now 
r^s,  is  such,  I  cannot  speak.    [Ther  retire. 
MissV,  Nabob!  Nabob! 
V^ortex,  What's  the  matter? 


MissV.  The  matter!  won't  yon  resent  this? 

Vortex.  Oh  dear!  not  I. 

MissV.  Will  you  bear  an  insult? 

Vortex,  My  jphysicians  order  me  not  to 
rairfd  being  insulted  at  all :  nothing  is  to  pro- 
voke me. 

MissV.  Provoke  you !-^ If  i  were  a  man, 
I  would'Oh ! 

Vortex,  1  don't  like  bis  looks, — he  seems  a 
desperate — 

MissV,  What  do  you  mean  to  do? 
Vortex.  Why,  as  this  is  a  very  extraordinary 
case— 

MissV.  Certainly. 

Vortex.  I  think  it  best  to — adjourn. 

[Goes  up  the  Stage,  Miss  V irtex  foUo^Hfs, 

Stanley  and  Ellen  come  forward. 

Charles.  I  perceive  the  mistake;  but  my 
heart  confess'd  but  one  Miss  Vortex.-* I  thought 
the  name,  like  the  superior  virtues  you  adorn 
it  with,  attached  alone  to  Ellen.  The  embar- 
rassments of  my  paternal  estate  demanded  a 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  fortune — 

Ellen.  What  do  I  hear? 

Charles,  Why  this  alarm? 

Ellen.  Alarm !  Must  not  those  words  terrify 
which  separate  me  from  yon  for  ever? 

Charles.  What  means  my  Ellen? 

Etitn,  Oh,  Stanley,  hear  me.  On  my  re- 
turn to  England,  Mr.  Vortex,  to  whom  the 
care  of  my  property  was  entrusted,  was  ever 
pressing  on  my  mind  the  difHcul^  of  reco- 
vering my  father^s  India  possessions.  Each 
messenger  that  arrived  from  you  confirmed 
the  melancholy  tale ,  that  my  Stanley  was 
sinking  into  an  early  grave.  Oh!  what  then 
was  fortune,  or  the  world,  to  me?  I  sought 
out  solitude,  and  willingly  assigned  to  Mr. 
Vortex  what  be  called  my  expectations ,  for 
five  thousand  pounds. 

Charles.  Yet  you  shall  be  mine. 

'Ellen.  No,  Charles,  I  will  not  bring  you 
poverty.  I'll  return  to  solitude,  and  endea- 
vour to  teach  this  lesson  to  my  heart,  <<That 
it  will  be  joy  enough  to  know  that  Stanley 
is  well  and  happy."  [Going. 

Charles.  Slay,  Ellen — think  deeply  before 
you  consign  the  man  that  loves  you  to  cer- 
tain misery* 

Ellen.  True — in  a  few  hours  let  me  see 
you  again.  The  opposing  agitations  my  mind 
Las  sulfered  unfit  me  for  further  conversation. 

Chart,  s.  In  a  few  hours,  then,  you^U  allow 
me  to  see  you? 

Ellen,  Allow  you  to  see  mc ! — Oh !  Stanley, 
farewell !  ,  [Exit. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Vortex  coFne  forward, 
MissV.  Now  speak. 
Vorte,x,  Wd  had  belter  pair  off. 
Miss  V.  No— speak  with  spirit. 
Vortex.  I  will. — Sir,  1  cannot  help  saying 
that  eveiy  man,  that  is,  every  man  of  honour — 
Miss  V.  That's  right!— say  that  again. 
Vortex.  That  every  man  of  honour — 

[Raising  his  Voice. 

Charles.  Well,  sir? 

Vortex.  Is— is— the—the— best  judge  of  bis 
own  actions. 

Charles.  I  perfectly  aeree  ^iJh*4yOHr-an*J 
wish  you  a  good  nfiim#^^S^t^ari^ 
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Miss  F.  So  llien  IVi  to  be  insuhed,  despis*d, 
and  JauffhM  at,  and  no  duel  is  to  take  place 
-^nobody  is  to  be  killed — my  tender  heart  is 
toieel  no  satisfaction —  Weeps. 

Vortex*  I  fight! — do  you  consider  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  a  legislators  life? 

county  suffers  when  a  Member  bleeds^ 

Enter  Bronzb. 

Bronze.  Oh.  sir,  sacfa  news! 

Vortex*  What!  is  parliament  convened! 

Bronze*  No,  sir;  but  i  have  found  out  that 
.the  baronet  is — 

Vortex.  What  of  him? 

Bronze,  Ruin^l 

MUsV.  [Drying  her  JEyes^  Well!  that^s 
some  satisfaction. 

Bronte*  I  met  at  the  inn  the  Mr.  Rapids^ 
merchants,  i  formerly  liVd  with,  who  have  a 
larffe  mortgage  on  his  estate,  and  he  wants 
to  borrow  more — So,  sir,  I  told  them  I  was 
sure  my  master  would  be  proud  to  see  them 
at  Bangalore  Hall,  because  I  thought,  sir — 

Vortex.  I  know — I  have  it  111  show  them 
every  attention ;  and  if  I  can  but  get  hold  of 
the  mortgage,  HI — 

MissV  Ob!  uncommon  charming! 
'  Vortex*  [To  Miss  Vortex^  Now  do  you 
go,  and  write  a  note,  and  say  we. will  wait 
on  them — Ah!  use  policy  instead  of  pistols, 
and  I  would  fight  any  man— for,  as  I  say  in 
my  speeefa.   "Policy,  Mr.  Speaker,  is*— 

MiSsV.  Exactly,  Nabob— but  I  must  write 
the  letter,  you  know.  Is  the  young  merchant 
handsome  ? 

Bronze,  Yes,  madam. 

Miss  V.  So  much  the  better.  [Exit* 

Vortex.  You  see.  Bronze,  the  turn  I  give 
it  is  this — "Policy,  Mr.  Speaker,''  says  I — 

Bronze,  Very  true,  sir;  but  I  believe  my 
mistress  calls — 1  attend  you,  madam.  [Exit* 

Vortex.  Confound  it:  VVill  nobody  hear 
my  speech?  then  Til  speak  it  to  myself.— 
"Policy,  Mr.  Speaker^'— 

Enter  Frank. 

Erank*  How  do  you  do,  sur? 

Vortex*  What!  interrupted  again!  —  Ap- 
proach, don't  be  afraid. 

Frank.  Lord,  sur,  I  beanH  afeard:  why 
shou'd  I?— I  defies  the  devil  and  all  his  works. 

Vortex,  If  this  be  what  is  called  rough 
honesty,  give  me  a  little  smooth-toogu'd  ro- 
guery.—I  don't  know  you,  fellow! 

Frmk,  Ees,  sur,  you  do — I  he's  Frank 
Oatland. 

Vortex.  Begone!  I  know  nothing  of  you. 
Frank*  Ees,  sur,  you  do — I've  a  bit  of  a 
sister,  call'd  Jessy. 
Vortex.  Eh!  ah! 

Frank.  [Aside^  Dom  urn ,  he  knaws  me 
well  enough  now. 

Vortex.  Oh]  very  true — Frank  Oatland, 
aye!    Well,  gfiod  frank,  how  is  Jessy? 

Frank,  Charming,  sur!  charming! 

Vortex.  Aye,  that  she  is,  lovely  and  charm- 
ing, indeed!  [Aside^  —  And  how  are  you, 
Frank  ? 

Frank,  I  be*s  charming  too,  sur! 
Vortex,  Rut  why  don't  Jessy  visit  my 
people  here?  I  should  be  always  happy  to 
tier. 


Frank,  Should  you,  sur?  Why,  iff  may 
be  so  bold  as  to  ax,  why,  sur? 

Vortex,  Because— because^she  is — a — ^Far- 
mer Oatland's  child. 

Frank,  So  be  I,  sur.  How  comes  it,  then, 
that  you  never  axes  I  to  your  balls  and  osten- 
tations ?  I  can  dance  twice  as  long  as  sister 
can. 

Vortex.  Cunning  fellow  this! — I  must  buy 
him. — ^Well,  Frank,  what  are  your  commands? 

FYank,  Why,  sur,  feyther  do  command 
you  to  lend  him  three  hundred  pounds— no, 
sur,  I  mean  he  supplicates. 

Vortex,  Three  hundred  pounds! 
«  Frank.  I'll  tell  you,  sur,  all  about  it. — Yoa 
knaw,  sur,  feyther  have  been  knuckled  out  of 
a  most  cruel  siffht  o(  money  by  you  at  wea- 
gering  and  caras. 

Vortex,  By  me,  fellow!  Do  you  think  1 
associate  with  such  reptiles? 

Frank,  Ecod,  it  was  either  you  or  t'other 
gentleman. 

Vortex.  T'other  gentleman! 

Frank,  I  dauH  knaw  which  be  wfaidiy  nol 
L — ^^rhere  be  two  of  you. 

Vortex.  Two  of  us! 

Frank*  Ees;  there  be  you — that  be  one;— 
and  there  be  your  gentleman — he  do  make 
the  pair. 

Vortex,  The  pair? — And  have  I  been  bay- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
respect  for  this?  Have  f  become  a  member 
to  pair  oiT  with  my  valet? 

Frank*  Ecod,  and  a  comical  pair  you  be! 
— T'other  gentleman  he's  a  tightasb;  c:onceiterf 
sort  of  a  diap  enough : — but  you  be  a  littk 
— he!  he!  [Smothering  a  JLaatgh. 

Vortex*  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  rery  plea- 
sant— You  are  quite  free  and  easy. 

Frank*  Quite,  sur;  quite.  Feyther  do  teU 
I  it  be  all  the  fashion. 

Vortex*  He  does  t  —  then  you  may  tel 
feyther,  that  if  he  has  lost  his  money  atpby, 
the  winners  won't  give  him  sixpence  to  save 
him  from  starving,  and  that  be  all  the  fasbiao. 
•^By  their  distress,  the  pretty  Jessy  will  W 
more  in  my  power,  and  then  I  can  reinslale 
them  in  a  farm  upon  terms.  [Aside'y — Go, 
fellow!  I  shall  not  send  your  father  sixpence. 

Frank*  The  words  I  told  um — Ibc  very 
words  I  told  um—  Says  I—  "  Feyther,  be  bcan^ 
the  man  will  gi'  thee  a  brass  £uihin^.  Dong 
it,  he  hasn't  it  here!*  says  I. 

[Laying  his  Hand  upon  his  HemrL 

Vortex,  You  said*  so,  did  you  ? 

Frank.  Ees— so  you  see,  sur,  what  a  do- 
perate  cute  ^  lad  I  be. 

Vortex*  [Aside'\  I'll  set  a  trap  for  yo«, 
you  dog— rn  have  you  in  my  power,  bow- 
ever;  nl  drop  ray  purse— bell  take  il--aad 
then— [/>rop«  his  PurseJ  A  pair  of  us!  11 
lay  you  by  the  heels,  desperate  aste  as  jmm 
are.  [iuA 

Frank,  Poor  feyther,  poor  sister,  and  past 
I!  Feyther  will  go  broken-hearted  Ibr saitsin; 
—and  then  sister  Jessy's  coming  to  labour.— 
I  can't  bear  the  thouA;ht  on't«— Od  doai  tbee! 
if  I  could  but  fi;et  hold  of  some  of  Iby  momtj 
I'd  teak  care  thee  should  not  get  h  •>giia»> 
—Eh!  [Sees  the  Purse^  tvalks  rmutd  ifl— 
Well,  now,  I  dedareifaal  do  Ifdk  far  allie 
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  like  a  purse.    Haw  liappy  ii  would 

make  poor  fe jtber  and  sister !  I  coaceats  there 
would  be  no  barm  just  to  touch  it; — [^Takes 
it  up  widi  cautUmX  — it  be  cruel  tempting. 
Nobody  do  see  I. — I  wonder  how  it  would 
leel  in  my  pocket«— [/'aiis  it  with  fear  into 
his  J^oc^tf/J— Wouns*  bow  hot  I  be!  Cruel 
warm  to  be  sure. — Wbo's  that? — Nobody. — 
Ob!  1 — 1 — 1-u-dy  lud!  and  I  ba*  gotten  such  a 
desperate  ague  all  of  a  sudden,  and  my  heart 
do  keep  j — jump--jumping. — I  believe  I  be 
going  to  die.  J^jFaUs  into  a  Chair]  Eh! — 
£b!— Mayhap  it  be  this  terrible  purse.  Dom 
thee,  come  out.  [TArotv^  it  down,^ After  a 
Pause]  £es,  now  I  is  better. — Dear  me,  quite 
an  alteration. — My  head  doan*t  spin  about  soa, 
and  my  heart  do  feel  as  light,  and  do  so  keep 
tittuping,  tittuping,  I  c.mtH  help  crying. 
JSnter  Vortex. 
P^urtejc.  Now  I  have  him. — [Sees  the  Purse] 
— Wba  ,  he  has  not  stole  it,  tho*  his  own 
faiber^s  in  want— Here's  a  precious  rascal  for  you ! 

J*rank,  Mr.  Nabob,  you  have  left  your 
purse  behind  you ;  [SobAing]  and  you  ought 
to  be  asheamed  of  yourself,  so  you  ought,  to 
leave  a  purse  in  a  poor  lad's  way,  wbo  has 
a  feytbfir  and  a  sister  coming  to  itarriog. 
Vortex,  My  purse !  true ;  reach  it  me. 
Frank,  Noa,  tbank  you,  'for  nothing. - IVe 
bad  it  in  my  band  once. — Ecod,  if  having  other 
people's  money  do  make  a  man  so  bot,  bow 
desperate  warm  some  folks  mun  be! 

Cortex.  Warm^foolish  fellow!  [fflping 
his  JForeheadf  €Uid  fanning  fu'msel/  tvith  his 
MoL]  Fugh!  quite  a  Bengal  day,  I  declare. 

ITrcmk,  Oa  dang  it !  bow  their  wicked 
beads  noun  spin  round. 

P^oriex.  Spin  round!  I  never  beard  sucb 
a  simpleton — Spin,  indeed !  ha !  ba !  God  bless 
my  soul  I'm  quite  giddy!  Ob  Lord!  Ob  dear 
me!    Help!  help! 

JEnter  Bronze. 
bronze.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 
f^ortex.  Only  a  little  toucb  of  ray  old 
complaint. — Send  that  fellow  away. 

[Bronze  goes  up  to  Frank, 
frank.  Oh,  tbis  be  t'other  gentleman. — Sur, 
1   ba'  gotten  twenty-six  pound  that  feyther 
Jost  to  you  at  gameslering. 
JBronze,  Wbere  is  it? 
Frank,  In  my  pocket. 
Sronze,  That s  lucky!  give  it  me. 


Ees,  dom  thee,  come 
{Clenching  his  Fist. 


Frank,  Gi'  it  thee! 
out,  and  I'll  gi'  it  tbee. 
Fortex,  Begone  \ 

Frank,  Gentlemen ,  I  wisb  you  both  a  good 
mornhig.  ySxit, 

^ariex,  [Getting  up]  Wbat  a  dunderbead 
tbat  1*o  suppose  that  a  little  tenderness 

[>£  eooscience  wou'd  make  a  man's  bead  turn 
ronn<I- — Pugb!  'lis  impossible; — or  bow  the 
levil  would  the  lawyers  find  their  way  from 
Westminster  Hall?    Giddy,  indeed!  Ila!  ha! 

 Bronze,  take  care  I  don  t  fall. 

[JExit^  leaning  on  Bronze, 

ACT  HI. 
ScsVB  I.  —  A  Room  in  an  Inn. 

Mni^r  Old  Rapid  with  a  Letter  and  a 

Servant  following, 
CP,  Wbat!  a  real  letter  from  the  real 


Nabob!  —  dear  me,  wbere  is  Neddy?  —  Make 
my  bumble  duty  to  your  masler;  proud  to 
serve  bim — no— very  proud  to  see  him;'— 
grateful  for  the  honour  of  his  custom — no — 
no^-4br  bis  company. — I  wish  you  a  pleasant 
walk  bome,  sir. — ^The  Nabob  coming  here  di- 
rectly! Ob,  dear  me!  where's  Neddy? — Wai- 
ter?-— [Exit  Servant 

Enter  Waiter. 
Do  you  know  where  my  boy  is? 

Waiter,  Not  a  minute  ago,  I 
fighting  in  a  field  behind  the  b 


,  A  saw 

lOuse. 


bim 


Enter  Young  Rapid — his  Coat  torn. 
Old  Rap.  Fighting!— Oh,  dear!  wbere  is  he? 
Young  Rap,  Here  am  I,  dad — 
Old  Rap,  Wbat  has  been  the  matter? 
Young  Rap,  Only  a  small  rumpus;  went 
^o  Deep  at  the  castle,  —  pushing  bome, — the 
road  bad  a  bit  of  a  circumbendibus; — hate 
corners, — so  I  jumped  the  hedge, — cut  right 
across,— you  kiiow  my  way,— kept  moving, — 
up  came  a  farmer, — wanted  to  turn  me  back, 
— would  not  do, — bussled  a  bit,-— carried  my 
point, -came  straight  as  an  arrow. 

Old  Rap,  Fie,  tie!— but  read  that  letter. 
Young  Rap.  What!  the  Nabob  coming  here 
directly,  and  I  in  this  pickle. -Waiter,  are 
my  clothes  come  home? 
PTaiter,  No,  sir. 

Young  Rup,  Wby,  the  fellow  gave  his 
word — 

fVaiter,  Yes,  sir;  but  what  can  you  expect 
from  a  tailor?  [Exit. 

Young  Rap,  That*s  very.  true. 

Old  Rap.  Impudent  rascal! 

Young  Rap,  Wbat  the  devil  shall  I- do  ? 
— The  most  important  moment  of  my  life. 

Old  Rap,  Us  unlucky. 

Young  Rap,  Unlucky  I — ^'tis  perdition  —  an>^ 
nihilation — ^a  misfortune,  that-** 

Old  Rap,  I  jl^an  mend. 

Young  Rap,  How? 

Old  Rap,  By  mending  the  coat. 

Young  Retp.  An  excellent  thought. — Come, 
help  me  off, — quick, — quick! 

Old  Rap.  I  always  have  a  needle-  in  my 
pocket. 

Young  Rap,  [RuMing  his  Back]  1  know 
you  have. 

Old  Rap,  Now  give  it  me. 

Young  Rap,  VVhall  suffer  my  father  to 
mend  my  coat? — No, — no;  —  not  so  bad  as 
that  neither. — As  the  coat  must  be  mended, — 
damn  it,  Pll  mend  it. 

Old  Rap,  Will  you  tho'  ?^Ecod,  I  should  like 
to  see  you; -^here's  a  needle  ready  threaded — 
and  a  thimble; — you  can't  think  how  1  shall 
like  to  see  you; — now  don't  hurry,  that's  a 
dear  boy.  [Young  Rapid  sits  dotvn,  gathers 
his  Legs  under  him — Old  Rapid  puts  his 
Spectacles  on,  and  sits  close  to  him^  look- 
ing on,] 

Young  Rap,  Now  mind,  dad,  when — Damn 
the  needle  I  [fVounds  his  Fingers. 

Old  Rap.  That's  because  you  are  in  such 
a  hurry. 

Young  Rap.  When  the  Nabob  comes  — 
sink  the  tailor.— 

Old  Rap,  i  vrill;— but  tha^  a  lona  stilch. 
Young  Rap.  Be  [iiiitieed^&^0gik3ailor; 
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— a  great  deal  depends  on  the  first  impres- 
sion ; — yon  skall  be  reading  ,  a  grave  book 
with  a  mela^ncfaoly  air. 

Old  Map*  Then  \  wish  I  had  brought  down 
my  book  of  bad  debts ; — that  would  have  made 
Tne  melancholy  enough. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Miss  Vortex,  ofho  advance 
slowly,  the  Nabob  Uie  side  where  Young 
Rapid  is.  Miss  Vortex  to  the  other  side. 
Young  Rap,  I,— ha!  hai  I  say,  dad,  if  the 
Nabob  wai  to  see  us  now, — ha!  ha! 

Old  Rap,  Ha!  ha!- true;-~^but  mind  what 
youVe  about 

Young  Rap.  PIl  be  discovered'  in  a  situa- 
tion that  will  surprise— a  striking  situation, 
and  in  some  damnd  elegant  attitude. 

TLooks  up  and  sees  Oie  Nabob. 
Old  Rap.  Why  don't  you  finish  the  job;— 
why  don't  you? 

[Sees  the  Nabob,^  look  round  the 

other  wajr,  and  see  Miss  Vortex;  they 
botJi  appear  xtshamed  and  dejected; 
Young  Rapid  drai»s  his  legs  from  un- 
der him.'] 

Vortex.  Gentlemen, — I  and  my  daughter. 
Miss  Vortex,  have  done  ourselves  the  honour 
of  waiting  upon  you,  to — 

Miss  V,  But  I  beg  we  may  not  interrupt 
your  amusement! — ^'tis  uncommon  whimsical! 

Young  Rap.  [Recovering  himself]  Yes, 
ma'am,  very  whimsical. — I  must  keep  moving 

t Laughs']  Ha!  ha!  You  see,  dad,  I've  won — 
ve^won — ha!  ha! 
Miss  V,  He  says  he  has  won,— 
Old  Rap.  [frith  amaxement]  Oh!  he  has 
won,  has  her 

Young  Rap.  Yes,  you  know,  Fve  won,  hei 
he!  why  don't  you  laugh? 

[Jside  to  Old  Rapid. 
Old  Rap,  [mHi  difficultf]  Ha!  be! 
Young  Rap,  You  see,  ma'am^  the  fact  is, — 
I  had  torn  my  coat;  so  says  ¥  to  my  father, 
I'll  bet  my  bays  against  your  ouera-box  that  f 
mend  it:  and  so -ha!  ha!  [To  Old  Rapid] 
Laugh  again. 

Old  Rap,  I  can't— Indeed,  1  can't 
Young  R<ip,  And  so  I— I  won — upon  my 
soul  I  was  doing  it  very  well. 

Old^Rap,  No,  you  were  not, —  you  were 
doing  it  a  shame  to  be  seen. 

Young  Rap,  [Apart]  Hush! — Ah,  father, 
you  don't  like  to  lose. 

Vortex,  Well,  gentlemen,  now  this  very 
extraordinary  frolic  is  over-— 

Young  Rap,  Yes,  sir,  ^ it  is  quite  over, — 
[Aside]  thank  heaven! 

Vortex.  Suppose  we  adjoiim  to>  Bangalore 
Hall? 

Young  Rap.  Sir,  Fll  go  with  you  directiy 
vnth  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  [Running, 

Miss  V.  I  believe  my  curricle  is  the  fu-st 
carriage. 

Old  Rap,  Dear  me! 

^[Looking  at  Miss  Vortex, 

Vortex,  My  daughter  seems  to  please  you,  sir. 

Old  Rap,  What  a  shape! 

Miss  V,  Oh,  sir,  you're  uncommon  polite! 

Young  Rap.  He's  remarkable  gallant,  ma'am. 

Old  Rap.  What  elegance! — what  fashion! 
upon  the  whole,  it*s  the  best  made  little  spen- 
I've  seen  for  some  time. 


[Vortex  Md  Daughter  in  amaxement 

Young  Rap.  Oh,  the  devil! — The  fact  is, 
ma'am,  my  father  is  the  most  particular  man 
on  earth  about  dress — the  beau  of  his  time — 
Beau  Rapid. -You  know,  father,  they  always 
called  you  Beau  Rapid.  I  dare  say  he's  had 
mor^  suits  of  clothes  in  his  house  than  any 
man  in  England. 

Misfi  V.  An  uncommon  expensive  whim! 

Youn^Rap.  I  don't  think  his  forUine  has 
suffered  by  it. 

Miss  V.  [To  Old  Rapid]  Shall  I  have  the 
honour  of  driving  you. 

Old  Rap,  Oh,  madam,  I  can't  think  of  giv- 
ing you  so  much  trouble  as  to  drive  me. 

miss  V ,  My  dear  sir,  I  shall  be  uncommon 
happy ! 

Old  Rap,  Oh,  madam!  ^ 
[Simpers  and  titters  to  his  son,  then  takes 

Miss  Vortex's  fiand  and  trots  oJYl 
Vortex.  Well  follow. 

Young  Rap.  If  you  please  :~not  that  I  par- 
ticularly like  to  follow.  ' 

V ortex,  I  suppose ,  sir,  now  summer  ap- 
proaches, London  begins  to  fill  for  the  winter. 

Young  Rap.  Yes,  sir. 

Vortex.  Any  thing  new  in  high  Kfe?— 
what  is  the  present  rage  with  ladies  of  fashioo. 

Young  Rap.  Why,  sir,  as  to  the  ladies;— 
[Aside]  What  shall  i  say?— Oh t  the  ladies, 
sir, — why,  heaven  bless  them,  sir!  they  keep 
moving!— but,  to  confess  the  truth,  sir,— mV 
fashionable  education  has  been  very  moca 
neglected. 

Vortlex.  That's  a  pity. 

Young  Rap,  Very  great  pity,  sir. 

Vortex,  Suppose  I  become  your  preccplor. 

Young  Rap.  If  you  would  be  so  kind— 1 
wou'd  treasure  any  little  short  rule. 

Vortex.  Why,  there  is  a  short  rule  ne- 
cessary for  every  man  of  fashion  to  attend  lo. 

Young  Rap.  What  is  it? 

Vortex.  Never  to  reflect 

Young  Rap.  Never  reflect! — what  posh  oa. 
—keep  moving?  my  dear  sir — that's  my  way 
— ^uits  me  exactly. 

Vortex*  Then  you  roust  b^  known. 

Young  Rap.  To  be  sure; — I'll  give  away 
thousands  in  charities. 

V irtex.  Charities !  You  would  he  fofipC 
in  a  week. — To  be  known,  yon  must  be  nifr- 
chievous;— malice  has  a  much  better  memtrj 
than  gratitude;  — and  then  you  must  be  pi- 
lant— Are  there  no  pretty  girU  you  shunW 
like  to  be  well  with,  eh? 

Young  Rap.  A  very  extensive  «ssorlflBeal«  air. 

Vortex,  And  perhaps  there  may  be  a  mar- 
ried woman  you  would  like  to  iotrime  wi^k. 

Young  Rap,  A  very  large  quantity.— Oh! 
how  I  long  to  begin! — ^Are  you  married^  sir? 

Vortex.  Why,  no! 

Enter  Servant 

Serv,  The  carriage  is  ready. 

Young  Rap.  So  am  I ;  come,  sir, — four  hior- 
ses,  1  hope. 

Vortex.  No,  sir. 

Young  Rap.  That's  a  great  pity,  Ptay,  si^ 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  joar 
man  to  drive  like  Uie  devil? 

Vortex.  Sir,  to  obKge  yoo. 

Young  Rap,  Sir,  rfi4>c  ^verTr  mach 
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Enter  Waitbh. 

WVaUer.  Tour  clothes  are  come,  air. 

Young  Rap,  That*s  lucky. 

VorUx.  Then  Til  wait  for  you. 

Young Kap,  Wait  for  mel— nobody  need 
wait  for  me — PJl  be  witb  you  in  a  crack. — 
Do  you  push  on — PU  keep  moving -Til  take 
care  nobody  waits  forme.  \JExeunt seoeraUy . 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Nabob's  House, 
Enter  Oatland  defected^  Frank  €ind  Jesst 
leading  him, 

Jessy.  Be  comforted,  father. 

Oai,  To  see  thee  brought  to  serrice  1  \Sighs\ 
— IVe  done  this: — I  that  haVe — 

Frank*  Never  mind  —  we  be  young  and 
healthy,  and  don^  heed  it— do  us,  Jessy? 

Oat,  To  be  ashamM  to  look  my  own  chil- 
dren in  the  6ce  ! — I,  who  ought  to  have  been 
the  forehorse  of  the  team,  to  be  puIlM  along 
through  life  by  this  young  tender  thing! 

Jessy,  Opn*t  despond,  father  —  Sir  Hubert 
will  see  your  contrition,  and  restore  you  to 
bis  favour. 

Otit,  When  the  hen  sees  the  hawk  ready 
to  pounce,  she  gathers  her  young  ones  under 
her  wing — when  misfortune  hovers  over  my 
sweet  chicken  here,  I  leave  her  to  shift  for 
herself! 

Jessy,  Come,  no  more  of  this. 
OtU,  Even  the  savage  hawk  takes  care  of 
its  nestlingi — what  then  am  I? — Childreni^do 
jou  hale  me? 

JFrank.  Hate  thee!  pugh,  feyther,  dan*tthee 
talk  so — sood  bye  to  thee— cheer  up  —  thee 
lias  long  neen  a  feyther  to  me,  now  it  is  my 
turn,  and  1*11  be  a  feyther  to  thee. 

Oat,  I  cannot  speak — take  care  of  my  girl, 
Frank.  [Eacit. 

JF'rank,  Care  of^  her? — though  she  be  a 
servant,  let  me  catch  any  body  striking  her, 
tiiat*s  alJ. — Well,  Jessy,  we  mun  not  be  sheamM 
— I  know  poverty  be  no  sin,  because  parson 
said  so  last  Sunday. — Talk  of  that — I  do  hear 
that  your  sweetheart,  Mr.  Rapid,  be  worth 
auch  a  desperate  sight  of  money  as  never  was! 

Jessy,  [Siglis'y^  If  his  fortunes  are  so  prosper- 
oas,  brother,  lie  is  exalted  above  my  hopes — 
1£  his  heart  be  mercenary,  he  is  sunk  below 
my  wishes. — Heigh,  ho!  yet  he  mi^bt  have 
sent  to  know  if  1  were  well,  he  might — no 
matter ! 

^rank.  He  be  coming  toNeaboVs  here,  on 
1  visitation. 

mJessy.  Ah!  coming  here! 
Shrank,  Ees— and  Mr.  Bronze  do  say  while 
le   be  here  1  am  to  be  his  sarving-mau. 
Jessy,  You  his  servant!  \fVeeps. 
J**rank,  Oon*t  thee  cry,  Jessy! 
mJ^essy,  {Recovering  herselfX   I  won't;  it 
weak,  it  was  wrong.  —  Frank,  be  sure 
'Ota  conceal  from  Mr.  Rapid  who  you  are — 
Imave  reasons  for  it. — Edward  here! — when 
meet  it  will  be  a  hard  trial.    Yet  why 
Isoisid  I  dread  it? — let  perfidy  and  pride  shrink 
%^^shk^f  virtuous  integrity  will  support  me. 

Jp^rank,  That's  right,  Jessy,  shew  a  proper 
pirii — Ecod,  if  he  were  to  pull  out  his  purse 
picf  to  offer  to  make  thee  a  present  of  five 
ia.xcieas,  danH  thee  take  it  —  [Jessy  smiles 
'^^^^rtedl/j^Here  be  thv  new  mistress. 
^^ssy.  Leave  me. 


Frank,  Do'st  thou  hear?  Dora  it,  dan't 
Ihee  take  it!  XExit, 
Enter  Miss  Vortex, 

MissV.  Oh!  my  new  attendant  I  suppose! 
— What's  your  name,  child? 

Jessy,  Jessy  Oatland,  madam. 

Miss  V,  Well,  Oatland,  {Taking  out  her 
Glass}  look  at  me. — Umph— not  at  all  con- 
temptible.— That* s  a  charming  nosegay — {Jessy 
presents  it"] — all  exotics,  I  declare. 

Jessy,  No,  madam,  neglected  wild  flowers 
— I  took  them  from  their  bed  of  weeds,  bestow- 
ed care  on  their  culture,  and  by  transplanting 
them  to  a  more  genial  soil,  they  have  flourished 
with  luxuriant  strength  and  beauty.  « 

MissF",  A  pretty  amusement. 

Jessy,  Ana  it  seemed,  madam,  to  convey 
this  lesson — Not  to  despise  the  lowly  mind,  but 
rather,  with  fostering  nand,  to  draw  it  from 
its  chill  obscurity ,  that  like  these  humble 
flowers,  it  might  grow  rich  in  worth  and  na- 
tive energy. 

Missr,  Oh!  [^jmV/<?]— mind  —  energy! — 
What's  the  matter  with  the  poor  girl,  I  won- 
der! uncommon  odd !— I  hear,  Oatland,  you 
are  reduced  in  your  circumstances. 

Jessy,  Yes,  madam. 

MissV,  That's  very  lucky,  hecause  it  will 
make  you  humble,  child!  —  Well,  and  what 
are  your  qualifications  i' 

Jessy,  Cheerful  industry,  madam.  I  can 
read  to  you,  write  for  you,  or  converse — 

Miss  r.  Converse  with  me!  I  dare  say  you 
can. --No,  thank  you,  child—instead  of  my 
listening  to  your  voice,  you  will  be  polite 
enough  to  be  as  silent  as  convenient,  and  do 
me  the  honour  of  listening  to  mine.  — Oh! 
here  comes  Mr.  Rapid. 

Jessy,  Ah!  [In  great  agitation"]  May  I 
retire,  madam? 

Miss  P^,  Yes;  I  shall  follow  to  dress.— No 
stay. — Yes,  you  may  go. 

Jessy,  Oh,  thank  you!  thank  you,  dear 
madam!  [Exit  with  rapidity. 

Miss  V ,  That  poor  gin  appears  to  mc  rather 
crazy. 

Enter  Old  and  Young  Rapid,  and  Vortex. 

MissK  Welcome  to  Bangalore  Hall,  gentle- 
men. 

Young  R,  Charming  house!  plenty  of  room. 
—     [Runs  about  and  looks  at  every  thing, 

OldR,  A  very  spacious  apartment,  indeed. 

Cortex,  Yes,  sir;  but  I  declare  I  forgot  the 
dimensions  of  this  room. 

Old  R,  Sir,  if  you  please,  Fll  measure  it — 
my  cane  is  exactly  a  yard,  good  honest  mea-^ 
sure — 'tis  handy — and  that  mark  is  the  half 
yard,  and — 

Young  R,  [Overhears  and  snatches  the 
Cane/ rom  him]  Confound  it! — The  pictures, 
father — look  at  the  pictures.  [Pointing  with 
the  Cane]  Did  you  ever  see  such  charming — 

Miss  r.  Do  you  like  pictures. 

Young  R,  Exceedingly,  ma'am;  but  I  should 
like  them  a  great  deal  better  if  th^y  just  moved 
a  little. 

Miss  f^.  Ha !  ha !   f  must  retire  to  dress — 
till  dinner,  gentlemen,  adieu.  [Exit, 
 '  11 
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Young R.  [To  his  father]  Zounds!  you'll 
in  eveiy  thing!  can;t^  7<^u^fet5^ 
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Vortex,  Your  M>u  seems,  rather  impatient. 

OJdR,  Very,  sir— alyi^ays  was. — I  remember 
a  certain  Duke — 

Young  R,  That's  right,  lay  the  scene  high— 
push  the  Duke — push  him  as  far  as  he*ll  go. 

OldR.  I  will,  I  will.— I  remember  a  certain 
Duke  used  to  say,  Mr.  Rapid,  your  son  is  as 
sharp  as  a  needle. 

Young  R,  At  it  aeain ! 

OldR,  As  a  needle.— 

Young  R*  [InterruDting  himl  Is  true  to 
the  pole.  As  a  neeole  is  true  to  the  pole, 
says  the  Duke;  so  will  your  son,  says  the 
Duke,  be  to  every  thing  spirited  and  fashion 
able,  says  the  Duke. — Am  I  always  to  be  tor- 
tured with  your  infernal  needles? 

[Aside  to  Old  Rapid, 

Vortex,  Now  to  sound  them.  I  hear,  gentle> 
men,  your  business  in  this  part  of  the  country 
is  with  Sir  Hubert  Stanley,  respecting  some 
money  transactions.  • 

OldR,  Tis  a  secret. 

Vortex,  Oh  I  no— the  Baronet  avows  bis 
wish  to  sell  his  estate. 

OldR.  Oh  I  that  alters  the  case. 

Vortex*  I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable 
purchase  ior  you — I  should  be  happy  in  such 
neigbbouri— and  if  you  should  want  forty  or 
fifty  thousand,  ready  money,  Til  supply  it  with 
pleasure. 

OldR.  Oh,  sir,  how  kind!  — if  my  son 
wishes  to  purchase,  I  would  rather  leave  it 
entirely  to  him. 

Young  R»  And  I  would  rather  leave  it  en- 
tirely to  you. 

Vwtex,  Very  well,  Fll  pioposc  for- it. — 
{Atide]  This  will  cut  Sir  Hubert  to  the  soul. 

 ^There  is  a  very  desirable  borough  interest 

 then  you  could  sit  in  parliament. 

Young  R.  i  in  parliament!  ha!  ha! 

OldR,  No;  that  would  be  a  botch. 

Young  R,  No,  no,  I  was  once  in  the  gallery 

 crammed  in — no  moving — evpccted  to  hear 

the  great  guns — up  got  a  little  fellow,  nobody 
knew  who,  gave  ^us  a  three  hours*  speech — 1 
got  devilish  iidgetty — the  house  called  for  the 
question,  I  Join  d  the  cry — The  question,  the 
question,^  says  I.  — A  member  spied  me  — 
dearM  the  gallery — got  hustPd  by  my  brother 
spectators — obliged  to  scud  —  Oh!  it  would 
never  do  for  me. 

Vortex,  But  you  must  learn  paAience. 

Young  R»  Then  make  me  speaker — if  that 
wouMnH  teach  me  patience,  nothing  would. 

Vortex.  Do  you  dislike,  sir,  parliamentary 
eloouence  ? 

OldR,  Sir,  I  never  beard  one  of  your  real 
downright  parliament  speeches  in  niy  life — 
never.  (jTatvus, 

Young  R.  By  your  yawning  I  shouM  think 
you  had  heard  a  great  many. 

Vortex,  Oh,  how  lucky !— At  last  I  shall 
get  my  dear  speech  spoken. — Sir,  1  am  a 
member,  and  I  mean  to — 

Young  R.  Keep  moving. 

Vortex.  i'^Vby,  I  mean  to  speak,  I  assure 
you  ;  and — 

Young  R.  Push  on,  then. 

'Vortex.  What,  speak  my  speech?— That  I 
will- rU  tpecV  it. 

Young R.  Ob,  the  devil!— Don't  yawn  so. 

ITo  Old  Rnpid. 


OldR,  I  never  get  a  comfortable  nap,  nefcr! 
Young  R,  You  have  a  devilish  goodchuce 
aow — tk»nfound  all  speeches — Oh!— 

Vortex,  Pray  be  seated— [27Mry*£f  on  rafA 
side  f^or/ffx]— Now  well  suppose  that  tke 
chair —  [Pointing  to  a  Chair, 

OldR.  Suppose  it  the  cbairl  why  it  is  a 
chair,  an*t  it? 

Vortex,  Pshaw!  I  mean — 
Young  R,  He  knows  what  you  meui— tu 
his  humour. 

Vortex,  Oh,  he's  witty! 
Young  R,  Oh,  remarkably  brilliant,  ibM. 

[Significantly  to  his  FaAer. 
Vortex,  What,  vou  arc  a  wit,  sir! 
OldR,  A  what? 'Yes  I  am— 1  am  a  wit 
Vortex.  Well,  now  I'll  begin— Ob,  wbal  a 
delicious  moment!— The  bouse  when  they  im- 
prove cry,  "Hear  him!  hear  himr— I  oJ? 
give  you  a  hint,  in  case  any  thing  sMd 
strike — 

Young  R,  Push  on.— I  can  never  ftaad  l 

Voriex,  Now  I  shall  charm  thcw— fitf- 
dresses  the  cAtfir]— "Sir,  had  I  met  T0» 
•eye  at  an  earlier  hour,  1  should  not  k« 
bliok*d  the  present  question— but  having  caagfcj 
what  has  fallen  from  the  other  side,  1  sbl 
scout  the  idea  of  going  over  the  usual  grouai 
—What,  no  applause  yet?  [Aside,-Bmi 
this  Old  Rapi^  has  faUen  asleep,  and  Yvm 
Rapid,  after  shewing  great  fretjtdness  asi 
impatience,  runs  to  the  back  scene,  Arm 
up  the  fVindow,  and  looks  oiii]— "But  1 
shall  proceed,  and,  1  trust,  vrilhoul  inlerr^ 
tion.*— [JiiriiJ  round,  and  sees  Old  Bafd 
asUep^^l^^on  my  soul,  this  is—Wkat  io  ; 
you  mean,  sir?  [Rapid 
OldR.   What's  the  matter?- Hear  ka. 

hear  him!  ,  .  ,  re 

Vortex,  Pray,  sir,  don't  you  blush?- [Aw* 
Young  Rapid  at  the  Wf/ic/ow']— V^  kat  Ik 
devil!—  ^, 
Yaung  R,  [Looking  round']    Hear  km. 
hear  him! 

Vortex,  By  the  soul  of  Cicero,  tm 
much.  - 

OldR,  Ohi  Neddy,  for  shame  of  ywrt* 
to  fall  asleep!— I  mean  to  look  out  oMte 
window— I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  MX 
should   go  across  the  grain.- i  «ayi 
smooth  him  down !  .  .,  •  n  i 

Young  R,  I  will— What  the  deti)  Wl 
say— The  fact  is,  sir,  I  heard  a  cry  of 
upon— the— the— the  water,  and—  . 

Vortex.  Well,  well— But  do  youwuhto 
hear  the  end  of  my  speech? 

Young^R,  Upon  my  honour,  I  do. 
Vortex,  Then  we'll  only 
interrpption  a  message  from  the 
something  of  that  %ofi.— [The/  sU,j^ 
Rapid  /rir//tt/l— Where  did  I  leave  offf 

Young R,  iJ^\  I  recollect;  al--I 
briefly  conclude  with  movmg— an  •jgr' 

menl.  ih^f 
Vorte,x,  Nonsense!  no  such thin^^^^JJJ 
him  down  in  a  CWr]— Oh!   I  t^*^; 
"  I  shall  therefore  proceed,  and,  I  tnttl»  ^  j 
out  interruption —  i 
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yortest.  Get  out  of  the  room,  you  villain! 
— ^'Whboai  interraption— 

Serp»  \  say,  sir— 

Young  R»  Hear  kim!  hear  him! 

Senf,  Dinner  is  waiting. 

Young [Jumping  up»'\  Dinner  waiting! 
— Come  along,  sir. 

Vortex*  Never  mind  the  dinner. 

Young      But  I  like  it  smoking. 

Old  R.  So  do  I — Be  it  ever  so  little,'  let  me 
have  it  hot. 

Vortex.  WonH  yon  hear  my  speech? 

Young  R*  To  be  sure  we  will — but  now  to 
dinner — Come,  weMl  move  together  —  Capital 
speech!— Push  on,  sir — Come  along,  dad — Push 
him  on,  dad.     [Exeunt,  forcing  Vortex  out. 

Scene  \\l.—An  Ancient  HalU 

Enter  Sm  Hubert,  leaning  on  Charles 
Stai^ley. 

Charles.  Take  comfort,  sir. 

Sir  Hub,  Where  shall  I  find  it,  boy?— To 
Ktc  on  my  estate,  is  ruin — to  ^art*  with  it, 
death. — IVIy  heart  is  twinM  round  it. — iVe  been 
the  patriarch  of  my  tribe — tbe  scourge  of  the 
agjmssor — the  protector  of  the  injurd! — Can 
I  forego  these  dignities? — My  old  prey-headed 
servants,  too,  whose  only  remaining  hope  is 
to  lay  their  bones  near  their  lovM  master,  how 
•ball  I  part  with  them? — 1  prate,  boy,  'tis  the 
privilege  of  these  white  hairs. 

Charles.  Oh!  say  on,  sir. 

Sir  Hub,  AUi  all  is  dear  to  me!  —  these 
warlike  trophies  of  my  ancestors! — Charles, 
thou  soe*st  that  goodly  oak,  Hwas  planted  at 
my  birth— WouJd'st  thou  think  it?  In  the  late 
hurricane,  when  the  tempest  humoled  with 
the  dust  the  proudest  of  the  forest,  it  bravely 
met  the  driving  blasT— my  people,  with  shouts 
c»f  joy,  haiPd  the  auspicious  omen,  and  augur*d 
from  it  prosperity  to  me  and  mine. —  Fondly 
I  belieVd  it^fondly  I  thought  it.  Fie!  Fie! 
I  doat— 

Charles,  My  father,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
angurM  truly.  I  must  to  the  active  world. 
VVby  should  I  fear  that  the  virtue  and  in- 
dependence you  have  inspired — 

Sir  Hub,  Ah,  boy!  but  while  licentiousness 
and  party  seal  command  the  choicest  gift«  of 
fortune,  virtue  and  genius  must  be  content 
with  their  leavings. 

Mnier  Serpant-— delivers  a  Letter  to  SirHu 
BERT,  who  reads  it  with  great  agitation, 

Charles,  Ah  !  what  is  it  shakes  you,  sir  ? — 
That  letter! 

Sir  Hub,  Nothing,  my  dear  boy ! — 'tis  infirm< 
ity  ! — I  shall  soon  be  better. 

Charles.  Fxcuse  me,  dear  s\r—[T€dces  the 
£,ettermdreadsl  "Mr.  Vortex,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rapid,  informs  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  it 
is  inconvenient  for  him  to  advance  more  money 
on  mortgage.  Mr.  Vortex  laments  Sir  Hubert  s 
pecuniary  embarrassments'* — damnation ! — " to 
rcfjeve  which  he  will  purchase  the  castle  and 
««lale.* — Sooner  shall  its  massy  ruins  crumble 
md  to  dust  —  Don't  despond ,  my  father! 
heatT  up! 

JEnier  Frank,  running^his  Face  bloodjr. 
Frank.  Oh,  sur!— at  Neabob's  table  they Ve 
l>een  so  abusing  your  father! 
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Charles,  Ah? 

Frank.  And  I've  beeu  fighting — 
Charles,  flush!  \  ^ 

Sir  Hub,  What's  his  business? 
Charles,  Oh, sir!  [Concealing his AgiteUion^ 
— My  friend,  Frank,  consults  me  on  a  love 
affair;  and  1  must  not  betray  his  confidence. 
— In  his  hurry  be  fell. — Wasn't  it  so? 

[Significantly 

Frank,  Ees,  sur,  ees. 
Sir  Hub,  You  are  not  hurt,  young  man  ? 
Frank,  No,  sur. — ^I'liank  heaven!  my  head 
be  a  pure  hard  one. 

Charles,  Within!  [Enter  two  Servants 
Attend  my  father. 
Sir  Hub,  My  boy,  don't  sta^  from  me  long. 

[!^xii,  leaning  onServeuUs, 
Charles,  Now,  good  Frank,  ease  my  \ot^ 
tur'd  mind.— What  of  my  father? 

Frank.  Why,  your  honour,  Mr.  Bronte 
came  laughing  out  of  dining-room,  and  says, 
'^Dom'me,  bow  the  old  Baronet  has  been 
roasted."  So,  sur,  I  not  knowing  what  they 
could  mean  by  roasting  a  Christian,  axed. 

Why,"  says  be,  grinning,  "they  voted,  thai 
it  was  a  pity  the  dignity  of  the  bloody  hand 
interfer'd,  or  the  old  beggar  might  ^set  up  a 
shop." 

Charles.  What! 

Frank,  The  old  beggar  might  set  up  d  shop. 
Charles,  Unmanner'o,  cowardly  babblers! 
Frank,  And  that  you,  sur,  would  make  a 
dapper  'prentice. 

Charles.  I  heed  not  that — Bilt,  when  I  for- 
give a  father's  wrongs — 

Frank,  So  says  I,  dom'me,  if  young  'squire 
had  been  among  them,  he  would  have  Knocked 
all  fheir  heads  together.  Now,  wouldn't  you, 
sur,'  nave  knock'iT  their  heads  together  ?  Then 
they  all  lau^h'd  at  me;  which  somehow  made 
all  the  blood  in  my  body  come  into  my  knuckles. 
So  says  I,  "Mr.  Bronce,  suppose  a  case — 
suppose  me  young  'squire  Stanley — now  say 
that  again  about  bis  bonour'd  faitner."— So  he 
did;  and  I  lent  him  such  a  drive  o'the  face — 
and  I  was  knocking  all  their  heads  together 
pretty  tightish— till  the  cook  laid  me  flat  wi' 
the  poker:  then  they  all  fell  upon  me;  and 
when  I  could  fight  no  longer,  i  fell  a  crying, 
and  ran  to  tell  your  honour. 

Charles.  Thanks,  my  affectionate  lad  ! — Re- 
turn to  the  Nabob's  to-day. 

Frank.  I  be  sartain  I  shall  never  do  any 
good  there. 

Charles.  To-morrow  you  shall  live  with 
me.  I  shall  dismiss  all  my  servants — my  cir- 
cumstances require  it. 

Frank.  What!  all  but  me!— What!  I  do 
all  the  work? — Lord,  Lord,  how  glad  I  be, 
sur,  you  can*t  afford  to  keep  any  body  but  I. 

Charles.  Good  Frank,  farewell!  —  Hold  — 
here.  [Presenting  a  Purse. 

Frank.  [Re/using"]  Nay,  pray 'ee, sur, dan't 
you  beheave  unkind  to  me.— 1  be  a  poor  lad, 
that  do  worship  and  love  you — not  a  spy  for 
the  lucre  of  gain — pray  use  me  kindly,  and 
don't  gi*  me  a  fiirding. 

Charles,  Frank,  I  beg  your  pardon.— Fare- 
well. 

Frank,  Lord,  how  glad  I  be  he  can  onlj 

afTord  to  keep  I.  DigitizecU)YGpOQle  P^//- 
Charles.  Insult  my  father [--i^anly  tiI. 
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lainl^  wboeVr  thou  art,  thy  life  shall  answer 
ill  [JSoriV. 
•         A  C  T  IV. 

SCENB  I. 

Enter  VoRTKX,  iVi  great  Terror,  reading  a 
Letter, 

Vortex,  Dear  me! — h^re*j  a  terrible  affair! 
— \B.ecuis\  "Give  rae  up  the  author  of  the 
slander  on  my  father" — that  was  myself —  1 
never  can  fmd  in  my  heart  to  give  myself 
up-:-'^or  personally  answer  the  consequen- 
ces.— Charles  Stawlby  " 
— Ohy  dear !  since  I  find  my  words  are  taken 
down,  I  must  be  more  parliamentary  in  my 
language.— What  shall  I  do.?— I  can't  fight— 
my  poor  head  woQ^t  bear  it — it  might  be  the 
deatb  of  me. 

Young  K.  \}Vithout\  Husza,  my  fine  fel- 
lows bravo! 

Vortex,  £hi  egad,  a  fine  thought — Young 
Rapid  is  loaded  muzzle  high  withCbampaigne 
---111  tell  him  he  said  the  words,  and  make 
him  own  them.  Tve  persuaded  bim  into  a 
marria£|e  with  my  daughter:  after  that,  the 
devirs  m*t  if  I  canH  persuade  bim  into  a  duel. 

Enter  Young  Rapid— /i/^j?/. 
Young  R,  Here  I  am,  tip-top  spirits  —  ripe 


for  any  thine. 

Vortex*  How  did  you  like  my  Champaigne? 

Young  R,  Oh!  it  suits  me  exactly;  a  man 
is  such  a  damn*d  long  while  getting  tipsy  with 
other  wine — Champaigne  settles  the  business 
directly — it  has  made  me — 

Vortex,  Lirely,  I  see. 

Young  R,  Lively — it  has  made  me  like  a 
skyrocket.  Well,  how  did  I  behave?— Quite 
easy,  wasn't  I? — FushM  on — at  every  thnig — 
barrM  prosing. — Jolly  dogs  within  —  the  fat 
parson's  a  fine  fellow — kept  ihe  bottle  moving 
— said  a  nice  short  grace. 

Vortex.  Well,  and  did  you  lose  at  play 
the  five  hundred  pounds  I  lent  you? 

Young R.  As  easy  as  could  be. 

Vortex.  That  was  lucky. 

Young  R,  Very — particularly  for  those  who 
won  it. — 

Vortex,  Well,  now  you'll  do. 

Young R,  Huzza!  I'm  a  finish'd  man. 

[Staggering  and  strutting  aifOuL 

Vortex,  lou  only  want  a  quarrel  to  make 
you — 

Young R,  A  what? — A  quarrel.  —  Dam'me, 
111  settle  that  in  two  minutes.    [Runnig  off. 

Vortex.  Stop. — You  need  not  go  out  of  the 
room  for  that. 

Young R,  What!  will  you  quarrel  with  me, 
eh!— With  all  my  heart. 

Vortex*  Me !  oh  no  I  —  I  say  I  could  get 
you  such  fame — 

Young  R.  Ho w,  my  dear  fellow  ? — Dash  on. 

Vortex,  Why,  at  dinner  you  reflected  on 
the  Baronet. 

Young  R.  No,  it  was  you. 

Vortex.  No,  not  I. 

Young  R,  Yes.  it  was  you. 

Vortex,  Well,  it  might  be  I ;  but  I  don't 
say  it  was — 

Young  R,  I  do,— push  on. 

Vortex,  Younff  Stanley  has  demanded  the 
—  author. — Now,  if  you  were  to  own  the  words 


— how  the  oewspapen  would  teem  with — 
The  elegant  Charles  Staaley  waa  called  out 
by  the  dashing  Young  Rapid,  about  some  trifle.** 
Young R,  Bravo! 

Vortex,  Any  thing  docs  for  a  duel  Bow-a- 
days— the  length  of  a  dancer's  great  toe — ao 
election  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings  M. 

Young  R,  Saynomore-^xI'lldoiL  By  heavens 
no  man  of  fashion  shall  be  more  infamous — I 
mean  more  famous. — 111  go  write  to  him  di- 
rectly. 

Vortex,  First  take  another  bottle  of  Cham- 
paigne. You  can't  think  what  a  free  dashing 
style  it  will  give  you. 

Young  R,  I  will  [Going'T'reiurns'l  No,  I 
can't  take  up  this  quarrel. 

Vortex.  Oh  dear— Why  not?  {Alarmed. 
Young  R.  Because  Fm  sure  I'm  depriving 
you  of  a  pleasure. 

Vortex.  Oh  don't  mind  me!  I  gire  it  yon, 
to  shew  my  regard  for  you. — indeed,  iHe  had 
so  much  fighting  in  my  time,  that  with  me  it 
really  ceases  to  pe  a  pleasure — the  sweetest 
thines  will  cloy — so  the  quarrel's  jour^s— I 
wash  my  hands  of  it. 

Young  R.  You're  a  damn'd  good4iearled, 
generous  fellow!  ' 

Vortex.  Then  you'll  return  triumphant,  and 
marry  ray  daughter. 

Young  R0  To  be  sure — keep  moving 
ing"]  I  hope  hcH  fight  directly.»Like  a  sailor, 
I  hate  a  calm,  particularly  when  an  eneimr's 
in  sight. — Hold — ^what  must  we  fiidht  withr  I 
can  fence. 

Vortex.  You 
and  bullets? 

Young  R.  I  like  bullets— they  come  so  quick 
But  I  must  push  on — the  other  bottle  and  then 
— I'm  a  first-rate  fellow.  —  Champaigne  far 
ever !  [£x£l 
Vortex.  You  shall  have  my  pistols — Ibey've 
never  been  used. 


fight 

have  no  objection  to  plstob 


Enter  Miss  VoRTBX. 
Here's  policy.      Crown  me,  shadow  me  with 
laurels. — Ob,  my  dear,  Fve  achiev'd  two  such 
difficult  points! 
Miss  V,  How,  my  dear  Nabob? 
Vortex,  In  the  first  place,  I've  penvaded 
young  Rapid  to  marry  you. 
MUs  V.  Was  that  so  difficult? 
Vortex,  No,  no,  certainly.    But  the  not 
will  delight  you. — Rapid  is  going  to  have  an 
affair  of  honour  with  young  Stanley. 
Miss  V,  A  duel !  and  about  me  ? 
Vortex,  Yes.— [^«iV^]  I  may  as  well  id 
her  so. 
MissV.  Charming! 

Vortex.  Now  an^t  I  a  kind  fatW  lo  set 
two  young  men  fighting  about  yon? 

MissV.  Ah!  that  is,  indeed  acting  Oca 
parent ! 

Vortex,  Egad,  I  must  look  after  Rapid, llM»ugh. 

MissV.  But  how  did  you  manage  it? 

Vortex.  By  policy  to  l>e  sure;  lor > as  lah- 
serve  in  my  speech -"Policy  is—" 

Miss  V.  And  a  very  good  obserratiooL  it  is. 

Vortex,  How  do  you  know,  till  yon  htm 
it?— "Policy— " 

1)  Tbe  IrimniiAgs  are  all         cx»enec«  afloB^aMl 

eating  said  IttqftfzgB^ttV'^llf^CKH^'^  ^  ^  * 
few  botlica  of  XliMtpaf  a«>  el«.  O 
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MissF".  Rut  pray  go  to  Mr.  Rapid. 

[Pushing  him  off. 

rorieje.  "Policy—" 

MissV.  Nay,  I  must  \nMX^\ExitV6rUx\ 
Oh,  delightful  UOsitland ! 

Enter  Jessy. 
1^  in  anch  uncommon  spirits,  Oatland! 

Jessj»  May  i  inquire  tne  cause,  madam? 

MissV.  Certainly.  A  duel  is  going  to  he 
fought  about  me. 

Jessjr,  A  duel! — horrible  thought! 

MissV.  Sensibility,  I  tow! — loo  comic,  a 
▼ast  deal!  Ha!  ha!  cottage  pathos  must  pro> 
ceed  from  a  source  unknowA  to  me,  Fm  sure ! 

Jessjr.  It  proceeds,  madam,  from  the  heart. 

MissF",  Umph.— Let  me  have  no  more  of 
if.  [Sharpl/. 

J^SSY.  I  beg  your  pardon— I  forgot  the  ex- 
tent of  a  servant's  du^. — forgot  that  servants 
have  no  right  to  feel  pleasure  or  pain,  but  as 
their  employers  please;  and  that  suppressing 
the  sensiniiities  of  nature  is  considered  in  their 
-wages.  [SarcasiicaUy, 

MissV.  No  doubt  of  it —  That's  so  very 
«ensifaly  observed,  that  Til  forgive  you,  Oat- 
land.— The  pride  of  young  Stanley  will  be  so 
humbled. 

Jessy,  Is  the  safety  of  that  noble  youth  im- 
plicated? 

Miss  F",  What! — a  lover,  I  suppose — came 
to  the  farm,  1  warrant — attended  Miss  Jessy 
in  the  dair^ — ruffled  the  cream  with  his  si^hs 
— ^talked  ot  Arcadia,  and  sipped  buttcr-milk. 
— Ua!  ha!  I  should  not  wonder,  after  what  I 
have  seen  of  his  taste. — Yes,  he  is  inipltcated 
— I  dare  say  Mr.  Rapid  will. —  (Going. 

Jessjr.  Heavens !  Is  Edward— hoki 
of  a  Chair  for  support.'] 

MissV.  Edward! 

Jessjr.  I  mean,  madam,  [Trembling,  and 
curtsejing]  is  Mr.  Rapid's  life  involved? 

MissF",  Upon  mjr  honour,  you  seem  to  have 
an  uncrommon  sensibility  for  all  mankind! — 
Do  you  mean  to  sit  down  in  my  presence? 

[Exit  Miss  Vortex. 

JessjT'  No,  madam!  ySinks  down  in  the 
Chair]  Oh,  Edward :  unkind  as  thou  art,  how 
l^ladly  would  I  resign  my  life,  to  save  thee! 

[FTeeps, 

Enter  Ellen. 

MUen.  In  tears,  Jessy  ?— Sweet  girl,  tell  me — 

Jessjr.  Oh,  madam!* the  most  dreadful  event 
as  about  to  take  place.  Mr.  Stanley  is  engaged 
in  a  duel  with — 

MUen.  Forbid  it.  Heaven.— Let  us  ily  to  his 
lather: — he  may  prevent  it. 

Jessj.  Alas,  madam!  I  fear  he  regards  not 
liis  father's  injunctions. 

JEllen.  Not  regard  his  father!- Who,  child  ? 

J^essy.  Mr.  Rapid,  madam. 

JEUen.  Mr.  Rapid! 

Jessjr.  OhI  [Hiding  her  Face. 

£ll^n.  Is  it  so,  sweet  Jessy?  —  Rut  has  be 
4leierved  thy  love? — Is  he  not  unkind? 

Jessjr.  On!  true,  madam! — Rut  is  not  his 
life  in  danger? 

JEUen.  vVe  will  not  lose  a  moment — Let 
«i«  seek  Sir  Hubert. 

Jessjr.  I'm  very  faint 

£Uen.  V\\  support  thee;  for  in  addition  to 


the  oppression  of  our  common  grief,  thou, 
sweet  girl,  must  bear  the  agonizing  weight  of 
disappointed  love. — Come,  rest  on  my  arm. 

Jessjr.  Oh,  such  kindne^l — I  cannot  speak 

-but  indeed  my  heart  feels  it. 

[Exeunt,  EUen  supporting  Jessy. 

Scene  D. — AnotJier  Apcwtmcnt  in  Vortex's 
House. 

Enter  Young  Rapid,  followed  by  Ykkv.^^ 
who  carries  Pistols,  a  Sword,  and 
Champaigne. 

Young  R.  Got  tbe  pistols,  eh? 

Frank.  Here  they  be.  [Lays  them  down] 
Your  feytber  were  axing  lor  you,  sur. 

Young  R.  My  fatherl  —  Should  any  thing 
happen — when  I  reflect — ^Reflect — Zounds,  that 
won^l  do*  Some  Champaigne!  [Singing]  "If 
a  man  can  then  die  much  bolder  with  brandy.^ 
[Drinks]  111  write  to  him,  however; — a  (ew 
words  on  a  scrap  of  paper  may  cheer  hinu 
[Takes  a  letter  out  of  his  Pocket,  and  is 
about  to  tear  a  Piece  of  it  o//'1  — What! 
[jRdae;^^]"  Dear  Edward,  your  faithful  Jessy 
Oatland?*  [Strikes  his  Head]— Jessy  Oatland  I 
— What  a  scoundrel  I  am !  TKisses  the  Let- 
ter]— Oh,  Jessy,  what  an  infernal  pain  at  my 
heart! — ^More  Champaigne! 

Enter  Sert^ant, 

SerQ.  A  letter,  sir,  from  young  Stanley. 

Young  IL  Then  the  die  is  casi.'-'[Reads] 
''You  are  a  scoundrel — meet  me  immediately, 
or,** — Um,  um,^  a  short  decisive  letter  enough. 
Damn  this  pain. —  Quick!  my  pistols!  Take 
them  to  Stanley  park:  there  wait  for  me. — Oh 
Jessy! 

Enter  Old  Rapid,  at  the  back  Scene. 

Frank.  Ecod,  he*ll  kill  thee.— 1*11  lay  half- 
a-crown  *Squire  Stanley  hits  thee  the  first  shot. 

[Exit  Frank,  with  the  Pistols. 

OldR.  [Coming  forward]  Pistols— kill  — 
Stanley — Med,  tell  me — 

Young  R.  [Aside]  My  father  here.  —  Ob, 
sir,  hothing. — Come,  drink. 

OldR.  Look  at  me.— Ah!  that  agitation!  — 
Tell  me  the  cause ! — A  parent  commands  you. 
— Your  old  doating  father  entreats  itl 

YotingR.  [Aside]  I  must  deceive  him. — 
Sir,  Tve  received  an  insult  that  no  gentlemSin 
of  fashion  ,  can  submit  to. 

Old  R.  Gentleman  of  fashion !  Need  a  man 
resent  it? 

Young  R.  Read  that  letter,  and  judge. 

OldR.  Lack-a-day! — consider,  youVe,  only 
a  taylor's  son, — [Reads]  **  You*re  a  scoundrel. 
—That's  a  hard  woird— 

Young  R.  W^ould  you  have  me  submit  to 
be  caird  a  scoundrel  r 

OldR.  No,  I  wou'^ln't— [wiVArwir*]— Yes, 
I  wou*d. 

Young  R.  Sir,  you  don*t  feel  like  a  man. 

OldR.  I*m  sure  I  feel  like  a  father. 

Young  R.  Read  on,  sir. 

OldR.  [Reads]  "And  unless**  [fflpesthe 
Tears  away]  "unless** — I  can't— 

Young  R.  [Takes  the  Letter  and  reads] 
"And  unless  you  immediately  give  me  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  a  gentleman,  expect  the  chastise- 
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Cowarc!!  TPTiihirritationl  We  are  ficth  aod 
Mood,  Ned. 

Young:  R.  WouM  jovl  see  rac  spurnM? 

Old  H,  [EmphdtticaUy,  md  running'  into 
his  soh*s  arms]  No! 

Young      Pray  leave  me,  sir. 

OldR,  Where  shall  I  fo?  What  shall  I 
do?  What  will  become  a?  me?  Oh,  hoy,  try 
to  avoid  it.  Remember  your  old  father;  re- 
member his  life  hangs  on  yourV  But,  Ned, 
don*t  forget  youVe  a  man! 

Young  R.  Pray  leave  me,  sir. 

OldR.  1  wilL-^Farewell,  my  dear  boy,  twill 
l>reak  my  old  heart — But  remember  youVe  a 
man,  Ned. 

Young  R.  \Alon4!\  So,  Vm  proceeding  full 
tilt  to  murder;  have  planted  a  dagger  in  a 
kind  father's  heart  But  here  goes.  FiUs  wine 
— throws  away  the  bottle  and  glass]  Its 
power  is  gone.  Oh— this  infernal  pain!  Could 
I  with  honour  avoid? — but  [Looking  at  the 
letter]  Chastisement!  Coward — Damnation!  I 
must  push  on.  Fool!  Dolt!  Villain  that  1  am! 

[ExiL 

SCEMB  III. — A  retired  place  in  Stanley  Park» 
Enter  Sm  Hubert  Stanley. 
Sir  Hub,  What  can  it  mean?  Charles  parted 
from  me  in  an  agony  the  ingenuousness  of 
his  nature  had  not  art  to  conceal;  he  grasp*d 
my  hand,  bade  me  farewell,  as  if  it  were  for 
ever;  then  broke  away,  leaving  me  a  prey  to 
wild  conjecture  and  despair;  soon  shall  1  he 
at  peace.  Infirmity,  when  goaded  oti  by  sor- 
row, presses  to  the  goal  of  life  with  doubled 
speed.  Surely  through  that  laurel  grove  I  see 
two  female  figures  glide  along;  my  eyes  are 
not  of  the  best,  and  the  sorrow  I  have  felt 
lor  my  dear  boy  has  not  strengthened  them — 
they  approach — 

Enter  Ellbn  €Lnd  Jessy. 

Ellen,  Pardon,  Sir  Hubert,  this  intrusion! 
My  name,  sir,  is  Ellen  Vortex. 
,   Sir  IL  Madam,  I  welcome  you  as  my  daughter. 

Ellen,  Oh,  sir !  the  urgency  of  the  moment 
will  not  ^llow  me  to  thank  such  goodness  as 
\  ought; — your  son,  sir — 

Sir  Hub.  Ah!  What  of  him? 

Ellen,  I  saw  him  pass  along, — he  fled  from 
rojr  outstretch^  arms, —  he  was  deaf  to  my 
cnes; — eVn  now  he^s  engaged  in  a  duel. 

Sir  Hub.  Ha!  [Draws  his  sword,  and  is 
running  out,  staggers,  drops  his  sword,  El- 
len and  Jessjr  support  him]  My  functions 
are  suspended !  — Oh  nature!  dost  thou  desert 
me  at  this  moment — Who  is  the  villain  that 
has  caused  it? 

Jessjr,  Ah,  my  poor  Edward ! 

Sir  Hub.  Oh  that  I  could  rush  before  my 
child,  and  receive  the  fatal  bail  in  this  old 
broken  heart!  Perhaps— dreadful  thought!  -e*en 
now  the  deadly  tube  is  levelled  at  his  manly 
breast  [The  report  of  a  pistol  is  heard. 
Ellen  sinks  into  his  arms]  Bear  up,  I  can- 
not support  thee.  [Another  pistol  is  discharg- 
ed] Horrible  suspense!  —  what  a  death- like 
silence! 

Ellen.  Death !->Oh,  my  adored  Charles! 
Jessjr,  Ah,  my  poor  Edward! 
Frank.  [9Vithout]^nttdi\  Huua!  [Enters] 
Hussa!— he*s  eife^hc's  safe. 


Att,  Who? 

Frank,  ^S^piire  Charles, — *$qnn*e  Charles,— 
Huzza  !  [Exit, — Sir  Hubert  foids  his  hands 
on  his  breast  in  silent  gratitude. 

Jessjr*        ^7  poor  Edward ! 

Ellen.  Your  son  is  safe ; — beard  you  the  words  ? 

Sir  Hub,  They  have  shot  life  through  me. 

Ellen.  Jessy!  rejoice  ' nth  me.  [SeMg  her 
dejected]  Vvretch  tL  t  I  am,  lo  forget  thy 
sorrows!  Take  comfort,  sweet  girl! — penmps^ 

Enter  Old  Rapid  capering. 
OldR.  Tol  de  rol  lol--Safe  and  sounds 
de  rol  JoL — 
Jessj.  Who? 

Old  R  My  boy,  Neddy,— my  daritog,  Ncddr, 
safe  and  sound, — tol  de  rol  loK 

[Sees  Sir  Hubert,  and  bows  respectful^, 
Jessy  md  Ellen  talk  apart  * 
Sir  Hub.  So,  Mr.  Rapid!    How  happcncJ 
this,  sir? 

OldR,  Really,  Sir  Hubert,  I  donY  nndcr- 
stand  the  cut  of  it{  all  1  can  say  is,  yonrsaa*t 
behaviour  was — oh— superfine ;  when  they  ksJ 
fired  their  pistols  they  drew  out  their  swocdi, 
and  your  son  disarmed  Neddy,  and  then  be 
generously  gave  him  his  sword  again,  whick 
wa5  extremely  genteel;  for  it  vras  a  hnsd 
new  silver-hilted  sword,  and  1  suppose,  by  the 
laws  of  honour,  he  might  have  kept  it. 

Sir  Hub,  Mr.  Rapid,  why  did  yon  break 
your  appointment. 

OldR.  Mr.  Vortex,  sir— 

Sir  Hub.  Mr.  Vortex.  I  fear  your  sou  hat 
selected  an  imprudent  preceptor. 

Old  R,  Chose  a  bad  pattern,  yuu  ( 
I  am  afraid  he  has. 
^   SirHtib.  Will  you,  sir,  favour 
few  min^ites  conversation? 

OldR.  You  know.  Sir  HnbeH, 
faithful  servant  to  <u>mmand. 

Sir  Hub.  [To  Elln]  Come,  lei  as  to  ov 
hero.  Will  you,  fair  creature,  c:onde9ceud  lo 
he  a  crutch  to  an  old  man  ?  [Takes  EBem's 
arm]  1  shall  expect  you,  sir. 

Ellen.  Jessy! 

Jessy.  I  follow,  madam.  [Exeunt  Sir  Hm- 
bert  and  Ellen]  Do  I  address  the  ftthcr  «f 
Mr.  ,Rapid  ? 

Old  A.  You  do,  pretty  one! 
Jessy.  [Taking  his  hand  and  kissing  it] 
[  beg  your  pardon ;  but  are  you  sure  your 
son^s  lite  is  safe — quite  safe? 

OldR.  Yes.  A  very  charming  girl,  I  declare! 
Vm  very  much  obliged  to  yon  lor  taking  no- 
tice ot  my  Neddy!  Poor  fellow!  itohndr 
seemM  to  care  what  became  of  him.  Pm  loy 
much  obligM  to  you.  A  sweet  pretty-spoken 
creature  as  ever'l  saw!  But  I  must  a«^  ts 
the  Nabob^s,  or  I  shall  be  too  late  tot  ihs 
wedding. 

Jessy,  Wedding!  whose,  sir? 
OldR.  Whose?  why,  my  boy  Neddy's,  ^ 
Miss  Vortex,  to  be  sure! 

Jessy,  Married!  Edward  married! 
much.     [Leans  on  Old  Jiapid  fmr 
OldR.mi\  what!  speak-^tell  sue! 
dward!  i 


Tm  yoer 


Tis.to* 


Jessy.  Oh,  Edv 


this  therrmfrr 


my  love?  Have  1  merite^l  this  cruel  Jmrtiwi? 
OldR.  Desertion!— What!— has  tW  mal! 


[Act  V.  Scene  1.] 
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rU  lull  him.  He^s  my  own  son,  and  I  bare  a 
ri^ht  to  do  it.  Yoar  name,  jour  name !  prt'tty 
soul! 


Jessy,  Jessy  Oatland.    The  indiscretion  of  to  seal  a  letter.  [Eacii  J*>euik,  €md  returns 


my  father  has  made  me  a  servant 

OldR,  And  the  discretion  of  his  father  has 
made  him  a  gentleman.  But  Til  make  the 
rascal  Irnow  you  are  not  humbled  by  jour 
father*s  coudoct,  nor  is  he  exalted  by  his,  a 
▼iUain!  Can  he  hope  to  be  call'd  a  man  of 
honour  for  opposing  his  head  to  a  pistol,  while 
himself  levels  the  shaft  of  anguish  at  an  in- 
nocent woman's  heart?  But  111  kill  him,  that's 
one  comfort.    Come  with  me,  sweet  one! 

Jessjr*  Sir^  I  must  attend  if^y  mistress.  I  am 
servant  to  his  bride.  T  Weeps. 

OldR,  I  shall  go  mad!  Dou*t  cry.  If  he,  by 
marriage,  won't  make  you  my  daughter,  I, 
by  adoption,  will.  Good  bye,  sweet  Jessy! 
Oh,  the  rascal! — Cheer  up !~The  scoundrel ! — 
Pretty  creature! — The  dog! — What  a  shape! 
— ril  kill  him.  [^Exeunt  severaliy* 

A  C  T  V. 
Scene  L 

TouMG  Rapid  discovered,  am^UAm  Dresser. 

Young tL  Dispatch!  Why  don't  you  dis- 
patch? 

Hair  Dress*  Done  in  a  moment,  sir, — pray 
keep  your  head  still. 

Toung.R,  [Jumping  up]  Oh,  Jessy  Oat- 
land!— S'death,  have  not  you  done? 

Hair  Dress*  Sit  down,  sir,  done  in  a  mo- 
menL 

Young R.  Well,  well;  Pm  as  patient  as— 
^SUs,  Enter  Frank  at  Oie  Door,  Rapid 
jumps  up,  and  runs  to  hini\  Well! — Speak 
— quick ! 

Frank*  Sur — \ — that  isr— she — no,  I — went — 

Young  R,  You  tedious  blockhead — is  she 
^ne!  Is  Jessy  gone? 

Frank.  Ees,  sur. 

Young R*  What!  left  her  father's?  Where 
i»  she? 

Frank.  I  don't  know— that  is,  I  won't  tel 

{Aside, 

Young  R.  What  must  she  think  mer  what 
I  am — a  rascaL 

Hair  Dress*  Sit  down,  sir;  —  done  in  a 
moineot 

Young R*  Yes,  yes;  I  am  as  calm —  [Sits, 

Enter  Servant, 
VVfaat  do  you  want?        [Junips  up  again, 
Serv*  Sir,  my  master  and  Miss  Vortex  wail 
for  you.  [Exit, 
XoungR,  Aye,  to  fulfil  that  infernal  mar- 
riage-promise. Oh|  Jessy!  [T^Frttnk]  What 
you  at? 

JFrank,  Sur,  I  were  only  twiddling  about 
any  thumbs. 

JToungR*  You  are  always  twiddling  about 
M>asr  thumbs.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Go  to  them. 
iL- Wo,  I'll  write, — I  want  to  write. 

^rank*  Oh,  you  do? 

yToungR*  I  tell  you  I  want  to  write. 

JIFremk*  Vm  sure  I  don't  hinder  you. 

JMToungR.  S'deathJ  then  don't  stand  there. 
,^g^ank.  It  be  all  the  same  to  I  where  I  stands. 

[MoQing  to  another  Place. 

yToungR*  Thickhead,  bring  pen  and  ink. 


tvith  a  Candle]  Zounds,  it  is  not  lighted! 
Frank,  You  didn't  tell  I  to  light  it. 
Young  R.  Was  ever  man  plagu'd  with  such 
hollow-headed  ninny-hammerr 
Frank,  [Aside]  Maybe,  that  be  better  than 
hollow-hearted  one! 

Enter  Servant* 
Young  R.  [Jumps  up]  WeH! 
Serv.  My  msftter  has  sent  you  those  parch- 
ments to  peruse. 

Young jR  [Throwing them down]\y9ou\Aw^\ 
read  them  for  his  estate. 

Serv,  He  will  wait  on  you,  sir  directly. 
Young R,  Begone  all  ot  you!— Stop!  [To 
Frank]  Give  me  my  coat!  [Frank helps  him 
on  with  one  Arm] — Bring  the  glass! — [Frank 
leaves  him  so,  and  brings  down  a  Dress^ 
ing-glass] — Leave  me,  dunder-hfad! 

[Exit  Frank* 

Enter  Vortex. 
Vortex*  Bravo,  ray  fine  fellow!  You  fought 
nobly; — I  say,  who  fir'd  first  . 
Young R.  Never  mind,  that's  past! 
V irtex.  Well,  now  I  must  intrust  you  with 

[Thej  sit. 


Frank,  W^hy  did  not  you  tell  I  so? 

[Exit  and  returns  with  Pens  and  Ink* 
Young  R.  Oh^  this  infernal  pain ! — A  candle . 


a  little  secret. 


Young  R.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  lutle  secreL 
Vortex,  In  the  first  place,  then,  I'll  read 
this  paper. 

Young R.  No;  I'll  read  it— I  shall  read  it 
much  quicker.  [Reads]  —  "  Recei  v'd  of  Mr.  Vor- 
tex, the  sum  oi  five  thousand  pounds,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  I  assign  over  all  my  right 
and  title  to — hum,  hum,  hum — Signed,  Ellen 
Vortex."— I  understand — 

Vortex,  Now  you  must  know  the  father  of 
my  niece — 

Young  R,  Jessy  Oatland         [In  reverie* 
Vortex.  No,  her  name  is  Ellen. 
Young  R.  I  know  it,  I  know  it — I  know  it. 

[Fretfullf. 
Vortex,  Her  father  died  iu  India. 
Young  R,  With  all  my  heart. 
Vortex,  With  ail  your  heart! 
Young  R*  Zounds !  keep  moving,  will  you  ? 
Vortex,  Yes,  if  you'll  keep  still. 
Young  R.  Then  be  quick. 
Vortex,  Why  I  am  quick,  an't  I? — Died 
in  India,,  and  left  her  to  my  care.  All  was  in — 
Young  R.  Confusion. 

Vortex,  You  are  right,  all  was  in  confu- 
sion. So  I  prevaii'd  on — 
Young  R,  Jessy  Oatland ! 
f^ortex.  No,  no,  Ellen— to  sign  that  paper; 
since  which,  indeed,  her  iifTairs  have  turn*a 
out  pretty  lucky.  I  purchas'd  this  estate  with 
her  fortune,  which  will  be  your's^  my  hoyj— 
It  was  a  very  snug  bargain. 

Young  R.  What  a  horrible  thing  is  the  gift 
of  speech. 

Vortex*  Speech !  —  Did  you  say  anjr  thing 
about  a  speech  ?  Au !  had  you  heard  mine  out. 
— Do  you  remember  how  it  began? — *'Had  I 
met  your  eye  at  an  eariier  hour,  I  should* — 
[During  Vortexes  Narration,  Rapid,  in- 
fluenced bjr  the  mosifretful  Impatience, 
has  A> 
Paper g wen  htirfhr  Vorte 
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Joung  R.  [Yumping  iip~\  'Sdfcalh  and  fire ! 
Is  this  a  time  lor  speeches !  Is  not  your  daughter 
waiting?— Is  not?— Oh,  Jessy! 

Vortex.  True,  another  opportunity!  But, 
oh !  'lis  a  pretty  speech. — Well,  now  give  me 
hack  the  paper. 

Young R.  The  paper! 

Vortex.  Yes,  now  you  have  thoroughly  d 
gested  the  contents  of  the  paper,  give  it  me  again. 

Young R.  Oh!  the— the— the  paper! 

\Sees  it  torn  on  the  ground. 

Vortex.  Yes;  that  precious  scrap,  that  se- 
cures us  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  you 
dofl;!— Come,  give  it  me.  • 

Young  R.  my  dear  fellow !  you  gave  roe  no 
paper. 

Vortex,  But  I  did,  though. 

Young R.  Yes,  you  certainly  did;  hut  then 
— you — you — did  not — 

Vortex.  But  rU  take  my  oath  I  did !— Come, 
give  it  roe  directly !— You— [aJ^m  tiie  frag- 
ments on  the  groundy  Eh  I — what! — No;  — 
Tfes. — rm  undone,  Tm  ruined. — Oh,  my  head ' 
I'm  going,  Fm  going! 

Young R*  Upon  my  soul  rm  very  sorryj 
hut— 

Vortex.  But  what? 

Young R.  That  infernal  speech! 

Vortex.  Oh!  [Looking  at  the  scraps  of 
paper"] — Eh,  hut  hold !— When  he  marnes  my 
daughter  heMl  keep  the  secret  for  his  own  sake. 
Oh,  dear!  I  must  lose  no  time. 

Young  R.  Ym  very  sorry !  Tm  sure  if  hear- 
ioff  vour  speech  will  be  any  compensation — 

^  ^  \Sils  do«;n. 

Vortex.  No,  no,  not  now — come  with  me, 
all  the  lawyers  are  wailing. — Oh,  pray  come. 

Young  A.  Pro  coming,  but  you're  always 
in  such  a  hurry. 

Vortex,  ril  send  my  daughter  to  him — I 
must  push  him.   Pray  come  directly. 

[jEotiA  in  a  hurrjr. 

Young  R.  Upon  my  soul  you'll  break  your 
neck,  if  you  hurry  so.  Am  I  always  to  nave 
this  infernal ,  pain  ?  [Goes  up  to  the '  glass] 
Behold  a  highfinished  rascal  at  full  length. — 
Curse  me,  if  I  can  look  myself  in  the  face. 

Enter  Jessy. 

Jessf.  [Apart]  There  he  stands!  — Now, 
heart,  be  iirm— Virtuous  indignation,  support 
nie  I—Sir,  my  mistress  waiu  for  you. 

Young R.  Don't  plague  me  about  your  mis- 
tress, ril  come  by  and  by.— [Turns  round] 
Heaven  and  hell!  Jessy  Oatland! 

Jessy.  My  mistress,  sir,  wails  for  you. 

Young  R.  Your  mistress !— A  servant!  Jessy 
Oatland  a  servant! — A  servant  to  — And  1 — 
Jessy!  my  life!— my  soul!— will  you  forgive—? 

Jessy.  "Wretch! 

Young  R.  I  am.— I  despise  myself.— On  my 
knees — only  listen  to  roe. 

Enter  Miss  Vortex. 
JITwr.  Mr.  Rapid! 

Young R,  [Jumping  up]  What  is  the 
matter? 

Miss  V.  How  can  you  debase  yourself— to— 
Jessy.  How  dare  ne  debase  me,  madam,  by 

offerinff  to  an  honest  heart  the  affections  of  a 

villain  ? 
MissV.  Sir! 


YoangR,  Madaro! 
MissV.  [To  Jessy]  Leave  the  room! 
Jessy.  [Apart]  Now  poor  heart!  bavlsg 
passed  thy  (bride's  probation,  retire  to  a  coner, 
and  break  wilh  weeping.  [itit 
Miss  V.  Sir,  what  am  I  to  understaod? 
Young  R,  That  I'm  crazy. 
Miss  V.  Have  I  deserv'd  insult? 
Young  R,  Upon  my  soul,  I  don^  mean  to 
insult  you — I  ask  your  pardon — upon  my  kaea. 

\KneeU, 

Enter  Frank. 
Frank.  You,  sur!" 

Young  R.  [Jumping  up]  What's  tbemaiier? 
Miss  V.  Well,  ril  forpve  you,  if  jovll 
come  directly.      [Rapid  nods,  andshetxiL 
Young  R.  What  do  you  want? 
Frank.  You  he's  a  desperate  villain !  [Ra^ 
going  to  strike]  Come,  dan't  you  do  ibt— 
it  wont  do — Poor  sister!  If  you  had  dmn 
an  harrow  .across  her  hearty  you  coiikl  aot 
have  hurt  her  so. 

^  Young  R.  Damn't — I  know  nothing  of  yosr 
sister !  Who  the  devil  is  your  sister?  you- 
Frank.  Why,  Jessy  OaUand! 
Young R,  What!  your  sister— the  hrolWr 
of  Jessy  my  servant? — DamnaU'on !  why  did  oot 
you  tell  me  so?  To  raise  ray  hand  against ik 
brother  of  Jessy!  —  I  shall  go  mad!— Fnal, 
will  you  forgive  me  ?  I  love  Jessy— by  isy 
soul  I  do  J — And  may  heavea  desert  if- 

[Kaeeh. 

Enter  Vortex. 
Vortex.  Hey-day! 

Young  R.  [Jumping  up]  What's  the  rosHcr? 
Vortex.  [To  Fnuik]   Leave  ihe  reon! 
[Exit  Frank]  Insult  upon  idsuit !— VVhal  n- 
tisfaction — 

Young  R.  1  know  what  you  wanL  Cone 
along;  I'll  fj^ht  you  directly. 
Vortex.  Fight!  Nonsense! 
Young  R.  Then  I'll  ask  your  pardon. 
Vortex.  But  what  the  cievil's  the  meaniaj 
of  all  this  ? 

Young  R.  Why,  don't  you  see  fm  n»d? 
— Stark  staring  mad! 

Enter  Yoitmg  Stanley. 
Stanley.  Mr.  Rapid!  [wist? 
Young  R.  [Jumping  round]  Whaldoyoi 
Vortex.  Oh,  Lord !  how  fierce  Staoley  mob 
at  me.  Pray  come,  Mr.  Rapid.— [To  StanU/] 
Sir,  your  most  obedient !      [j^it,  runaiaf. 

Young  R.  1  hat  little  feHoviT  wUI  break  iss 
neck,  to  a  certainty. 

Stan.  I  have  just  seen  a  lovely  girl  tbt 
you  have  wrong'd. 

Young  R.  I  Miow  I  have,  and  I'llfi^yM 
again,  if  you  like  it 

Stan.  Could  the  result  benefit  Jessy  Oat- 
land, I  would  accept  your  invitation. 

Young  R.  The  fact  is,  Fm  the  most  an- 
happy—the — ^What  do  you  charge  for  shoot- 
ing a  man?  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  to  Uo^ 
my  brains  out.  I'm  the  most  miserable  ibf. 
—Pray,  sir,  will  you  tell  me  one  thing!— Ai« 
you  a  man  of  fasbion? 

Stan.  I  trust  Fm  a  gentleman. 

Young  R.  That's  preUjrjntfphl^***^''**^ 
— an't  it,  sir?Digitizeci  by  V^OOQLC 
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Stan,  It  ought  to  be. 

Young  R.  P^y*  how  did  you  become 
a  gentleman? 

Stan.  Simply,  by  never  committing  an  ac- 
tion that  would  not  hear  reflection. 

Young  IL  Can  I  be  a  gentleman,  and  an 
honest  man? 

Sum,  Can  you  be  a  gentleman,  and  not  an 
honest  man? 

Young  R.  Pray,  sir,  have  you  always  an 
infernal  pain  at  your  heart? 

SUzn,  No,  sir. 

Young  ii.  No !  Huxza !  Thank  you ! — By  hea-> 
ven  ril — ^Now  don't  hurry  yourself. — IfldonH, 
may  I —  [^Walks  about 

Stan.  Ah!  Mr.  Rapid,  how  different  are 
our  situations !  You,  possessing  the  love  *  of  a 
most  charming  and  fascinating  girl,  dash  the 
cup  of  happiness  away. 

Young  jR,  May  be  not,  my  dear  fellow — 
push  on.  * 

Stan.  I,  possessing  the  heart  of  my  dear 
£Uen,  am  miserable;  because,  on  account  of 
the  narrowness  of  her  fortune,  she  compels 
me  to  abandon  her. 

Young R.  What!  the  narrowness  of  her 
ibrtnne  compels — 

Stan*  Yes,  I  say — 

Young R.  No!  Don*t  say  it  again.  Don*t 
despair,  that's  all.  [Nodding* 

Stan.  She  has  given  a  fatal  paper. 

Young R,  A  paper! — Yes,  I  know,  I  know. 

Stan.  And  Fm  come  to  take  leave  of  her. 

Young R.  No,  you  are  not! — FIl  shew  you 
such  a  scene. — Nay,  don't  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions— follow  me,  that's  all. — Wait  at  the  door; 
and  when  I  cry,  hem!  come  in.  But  don't 
be  in  such  a  hurry.  By  heavens,  the  pain  in 
my  side  is  better  already !  Huzza ! — Come  along ! 
J[troing,  returns,  and  runs  to  the  glass, 
ggnd  ntids']  How  do  you  do?  —  How  do  you 
clo?  VVhat!  you  rascal!  you  can  grin  again, 
can  you?  Come  along;  but  don't  hurry;  be- 
cause, ray  dear  fellow,  'tis  impossible  to  do 
any  thing  well  \H  a  hurry.  Come  along!  but, 
sounds!  never  hurrv. 
\^xeunt.  Young  Rapid  speaking  very  quick. 

SceivB  n.  -  Another  Apartment  in  Vortbx's 
House, 

Enter  Jesst  and  Fkamk. 

Frank,  How  bee^st  thee  now,  Jessy? 
Jessy,  Better.  Quite  recovered.  WhatpassM 
between  you  and  Edward? 

Frank,  Why,  at  first  he  were  in  a  despe- 
rate passion ;  but  when  I  told  him  I  were  thy 
brother,  he  were  so  humble,  and  did  ax  I  so 
io  forgive  un,  that  I  could  say  no  more  to  un. 
Dom  it,  I  could  not  hit  him  when  he  were 
down;  and  I've  a  notion  his  conscience  was 
pe^ffing  him  qbout  pretty  tightish.  He  swear'd 
be  did  love  thee! 

Jessj,  Did  he,  Frank?  Did  he  say  he  lov'd 
? 


Enter  Mr.  and  Miss  Vortex. 


-A  hol- 


3£iss  V.  What !  torn  the  paper 
beaded — only  wait  till  he's  my  husband — 

f^ortex.  Egad,  I  wish  he  would  come  though — 
^Miss  y.  On,  here  he  is. 

Jes4^*  How  my  poor  frame  trembles. 


Miss  V,  I  vow  I  feel  uncommon  discom- 
posed —  Oatland  ?  your  ami,  child! 

[Leans  on  Jessy. 

Enter  Young  Rapid. 

Young R,  Heavens,  bow  interesting!  the 
languor  of  those  lovely  eyes — 

Miss  V,  Flattering  creature  ! 

Young  Rt  My  senses  are  restored.  Oh,  will 
you  pardon — ^will  you  again  receive  a  heart 
full  of  love  and  adoration? 

Missy,  What  shall  I  do?~I  must  pardon 
him.     [Miss  Vortex  is  preparing  to  speak, 

Jessy,  Edward!  what  shall  I  say?  —  your 
love  has  been  too  long  my  joy^  my  pride, — 
to  be  torn  from  my  heart  without  many  a 
bitter  wound; — [Miss  P^ortex  a^ith  surprise 
and  chagrin  withdraws  her  arm  from  JeS" 
syf\ — but  youp  late  conduct  has  been — 

Young R,  Detestable!  — But  I'm  pardon'd; 
your  eyes  tell  me  so.    Thanks,  my  angel! 


[Running  to  her  .  and  kneeling^  I'm  so  op- 
pressM  with  joy. — Ma'am  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  help  me  up? 


Miss  V.  Help  you  up  ! — 

Frank.  He!  be!  he!  Gi'  me  a  buss,  Jessy! 
he !  he !  th«fe  he's  a  domn'd  honest  fellow ! 
[SJiaking  Rapides  hand\  FU  run  and  tell 
poor  Feytber. — Now  I  shall  have  a  farm  of 
my  own !  [Capering  and  snapping  his  fin-- 
gers\ — Dong  it,  how  I  will  work.  He  !  he  ? 
he!  [Exit, 

Miss  V.  To  be  used  so  twice  in  one  day  \ 
— it  is  not  to  be  borne, — Nabob,  won't  you 
fight  him? 

Vortex,  No,  not  I. 

MissV,  Coward! 

Vortex,  You'd  better  be  quiet,  or  I'll  con- 
vince yoii  I'm  none,  however. 

Miss  V,  He !  he !  I  declare  it  is  so  uncom- 
monly ridiculous !^so  comic! — ^He!  he! — ^IVn 
quite  faint  with  laughing. 

Jessy,  Shall  I  assist  you? 

MissV.  No!  [Resentfully^  I  must  retire, 
or  I  shall  expire  with  laughing! — he!  he!  — 
Oh!  Exit,  crying. 

Enter  Ellen. 

Ellen,  Heaven!  what's  the  matter? 
YoungR.  Allow  me  to  introduce  Mrs.  Ba- 
pid,  madam. — 

Ellen,  Sweet  Jessy! — Sir,  I  thank  you  for 

f'ving  my  heart  a  pleasurable  sensation,  which 
thought  it  had  for  ever  taken  leave  of. 
YoungR.  Bless  your  heart!  perhaps  I  may 
tickle  it  up  a  little  more.  —  [To  Vortex"] — 
Now,  stand  out  of  the  way,  will  you  ? 
Vortex.  You're  quite  free  and  easy. 
YoungR.  My  way. 
Vortex.  You  forget  'tis  my  house. 
Young  R.  No,  I  don't!— you  bought  it  with 
her  money  you  know.— 
Vortex.  tJmph ! 

YoungR.  Mum,  now  for  Young  Stanley's 
cue.  [To  Ellen']  'Pon  my  honour,  ma'am, 
any  man  might  be  proud  to — Hem— He  does'nt 
hear  me — Stich  beauty !  Such  a  shape  !--such 
a — Hem— 

Enter  Charlbs  Stanlet. 
Vortex.  Zounds!  he's  here  again  [Getting 
behind  Young  /i^fl^jecvvbiftyyglft- want? 
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Young  R.  Shall  1  ask  bini? 
Vortex,  Do. — rJI  be  very  much  obh'ged  to 
you. 

Young  IL  I  will. — ni  manage. 

'inking  and  nodding  to  Vortex. 

Vortex.  Oh,  thank  you. 

Charles.  Once  more,  my  Ellen!  supported 
by  an  Indulgent  parentis  blessing  on  our  union, 
I  entreat — 

Ellen,  Oh,  Charles!  sbaU  I  then  return  your 
father'*s  goodness  by  destroying  his  hopes  for 
eTer?  Shall  1  repay  my  Stanley's  love  by  in- 
flicting on  him  penury  and  sorrow  ?  In  pity, 
no  more! 

Young R,  [To  Charles  Stanley ^  What 
may  be  your  business  here,  Sir? 

Charles.  I  came  to  take  Jeare — 

Young R,  Hush!  [Apart] — ^To  enquire  re- 
specting that  Lady's  fortune. — We*ll  voon  ans- 
wer all  that,  won't  we  ? —  [Nodding  to  V ortex. 

Charles.  I  say.  Sir— 

Young  R.  [Stopping  hint]  We  grant  it,— 
we  grant  Mr.  Vortex  has  recovered  property 
to  a  considerable  amount,  but  what  signifies 
that!  She  assigned  it  for  five  thousand  pounds! 
— You  see  how  Vm  going  on.      [To  Nabob. 

Vortex.  Oh,  thank  you,  my  dear  friend! 

Young  R.  IVe  seen  the  paper,  havenH  1? 

[To  Vortex. 

Charles.  And  I  should  be  satisfied — 

Young R.  You  would  be  satisfied  if  you 
saw  it. — Certainly — Very  proper — Nothing  in 
nature  can  be  more  reasonaoie;  so,  Nabob, 
shew  him  the  paper,  and  settle  the  business 
at  once  [Walks  about f  Vortex  following 
him\  Shew  him  the  paper!— Don*t  keep  the 
gentleman  waiting  all  day  —  Shew  him  the 
paper. — My  dear  fellow!  what's  the  use  of 
wdking  after  me!  Shew  him  the  paper. 

Vortex.  [Taking  advantage  of  the  Pauses 
in  the  foregoing  Speech]  I  say --my  dear 
friend— Hush! — Be  quiet! — I  want  to  speak  to 
you — You  forget  you  destroyed  it! 

Young R.  1  destroyed  it! 

Vortex.  Hush! 

YonngR.  He  says  I  destroyed  it! 
Vortex.  I  did  not — FlI  take  my  oath  I  did 
not 

Young R.  And  it  is  true. 

Charles  and  Ellen.  What! 

Young R.  True,  upon  my  honour!  he 'has 
no  more  hold  on  your  estates,  madam,  than 
I  have. 

Charles.  [Kneeling  to  Ellen]  Will  you 
DOW  allow  the  humble  Stanley  to  destroy  the 
hopes  of  the  wealthy  Ellen  ?  vVill  you  permit 
me  to  repay  your  love  with  penury  and  sor- 
row ? 

Ellen,  Oh,  chide  on !  [Raising  hirfi]  Dear 
Stanley,  my  happiness  is  now  complete. 

Young R.  This  is  your  house,  ma*am. — 1 
giTe  you  joy! — Sir,  I  give  you  joy!  Nabob,  1 
give  you  joy. 

Vortex.  Oh,  my  head;  you  villain! 

Young  R.  Don't  talk  about  villany, — it  will 
make  you  worse.  Sit  down,  my  dear  fellow! 

Charles.  He's  justly  punished  for  the  false- 
hood of  the  story  he  told. 


Young  R.  I  say  he's  justly  punished  for  the 
length  of  the  story  he  told. 

Cliarles.  Mr.  llapid,  in  expressing  my  obli- 
gations, allow  me  to  be — 

Young  R.  Not  more  than  a  minute,  I  inireat 
[()ld  Rapid  and  Sir  Hubert  fviAouL 

OldR.  VVherc  is  he? 

Sir  Hub.  Be  patient. 

OldR.  I  won't — Let  me  come  at  him. 

Enter  Old  Rapid  and  Sir  Hubert. 

Jessj.  [Young  Rapid  and  Jessjr  kneel] 
Your  blessing,  sir! 

OldR.  VVhat?  Oh!  [Falls  dotvn  on  his 
Knees,  and  embr€ices  them  both^] 

Sir  Hub.  [^fter  talking  a  pari  to  his  Son] 
Mr.  Rapid,  by  asserting  your  character  as  a 
man  of  honour,  in  rewarding  the  affections  of 
this  amiable  woman,  you  command  my  praise; 
for  bestowing  happiness  oH  my  dear  C^aHci^ 
receive  an  old  man's  blessing. 

Young  R.  Approbation  from  Sir  Bnhert 
Stanley  is  praise  indeed. 

OldR.  Dam'me,  there's  the  son  of  a  Uyflor 
for  you ! 

Vortex.  What,  a  taylor? 

OldR.  Yes!  and  let  me  tell  yon,  that  one 
guinea  honestly  gotten  by  blood  drawn  from 
the  finger,  is  sweeter  than  a  million  obtaiDe^ 
by  blood  drawn  from  the  heart! — So,  take 
that 

Young R.  Well,  Nabob,  how  do  you  fed? 

Vortex.  Egad,  His  very  odd; — ^but  I  declare 
I  feel  light  and  comfortable  since  Ellen  has 
ffot  her  estate,  and  I  somehow  breathe 
free,  I've  a  notion  the  last  line  of  my 
is  true. 

Young R.  Come,  III  hear  the  last  line. 

Vortex.  Why,  «that  the  first  step  towards 
securing  the  esteem  of  others,  is  to 
your  own." 

Young  R.  Stick  to  the  last  line. 

Ellen.  And,  dear  uncle,  take  Sir 
Stanley  for  your  physician.  Follow  his 
scription  of  justice  and  benevolence,  and/m^ 
life  on  it,  you  will  soon  thank  rae  fer  my  re- 
commendation. 

Vortex.  Well,  to  shew  the  sincerity  of  my 
intentions,  allow  me,  Ellen,  to  present  yon 
these  parchments,  the  title-deeds  oi  this  edalr. 

[Presents  Parchmtmts. 

OldR.  I  say,  Ned,  what  nice  measures  ther 
would  make. 

Ellen.  And  Sir,  allow  me  to  shew  yon  ^ 
true  value  of  T\<Aits^[Gioing  the  Parchments 
to  Stanlejr] — Convert  them  into  happiness. 

OldR.  Well,  I've  only  one  ohserration  Is 
make. 

Young  R.  I  hope  it  is  a  short  one. 
Jess/.  What,  impatient  again? 
Young  R.  I  am,  and  if  I  err, 

'Tis  you,  my  generous  Patrons,  are  Ae 

cause. 

My  heart's  impatient  for  your 
piause. 
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A  SCHOOL  FOR  GROWN  CHILDREN. 

I^uooaed;  appeared  «l  CoTcnl-'Oardcii  ia  the  beginning  of  the  preeeat  Tear,  1SB7,  and  wu  hailed  with  the  nark* 
»r  the  greatest  satiAfection  by  the  delighted  Londoners.  Old  Herel'e  manner  of  bringing  hi«  aoit  to  a  right  knowledge  of 
ku  Fiulls,  descends  rather  to  the  farcical;  but  there  are  same  excellent  hits  at  character  throughout  the  whole  piece* 
■id  from  Bobbj  BMIercup  to  Sir  Arihor  Slanmore*  we  have  tone  good  aketehea  of  nature.  Maj  Sir  Arthurs  nerer 
■ore  be  obliged  to  apply  suiAi  severe  remedies  witkl.adj  Stanmores*  and  no  Miss  Raren's  gwth  eounscl  lempt  a  wifa 
tosbose  her  privileges.  7he  scenes  between  iiir  Armnr  and  Led/  Stanmore,  are  well  deserving  of  a  first  place  in  real 
csBcdj,  and  have  the  sterling  slamp  of  real  life  upon  ihem.  The  author  of  the  b^  comedy  in  the  ISng'ish  lan|(«aga 
(School  for  scandal)  seems  to  have  lent  his  pen;  and.  but  that  we  know  he  is  ''gathered  to  his  falhers,"  we  should 
U?e  been  inolincd  to  have  thought  ihem  the  production  of  bis  genius.  Good  old  Dame  Ryeland,  honest  Frank  and  Fanny 
Bloomlj,  by  their  native  simplicity,  interest  us  highly  iu  their  fav/>ur.  Poor  Frank's  besri-brraking  sittialion  at  having 
l«9t  bis  money,  is  rendered  Icodrr  to  a  degree>  by  the  reception  the  good  old  Oamr  gives  hitti  at  his  relnrn  to  the 
csUage;'  that  was  indred  a  achool  for  him;  and  little  Fanny's  vanity  is  well  humbled  by  reflecting,  that  «Ae  was  the 
esu«  of  Frank's  desperation,  the  loss  of  his  money,  and  consequently  the  author  of  his  a*  well  as  her  own  misfoitiina. 
ToBBg  Revel's  reformation,  snd  determinations  oie  very  well  drawn:  he'll  "rise  at  ten,"  [arm  plans  of  ecouomy,  and 
I  thoassnd  other  things:  in  fact  the  lessons  given  to  every  one  in  this  comedy,  mny  Well  entitle  it  to  be  called  *'A 
S«h««]  for  grown  children  "  The  word  "School"  seems  to  hsve  become  quite  in  vogue  lately,  for  titles  to  good  ca  > 
■sdiss*  we  have  the  "ricliuol  for  Scaadal,"  "Eaola  dcs  Vivillards,"  **A  School  fur  grown  children." 
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LADY  .STANUObE. 
MRS.  REVEL. 
DAME  EYELAND. 
FAISMY  BLOOMLY. 
MISS  RAVEN. 
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ACT  I. 

ScETCE  V—The  interior  of  a  farm-house, — 
Dame  Bj eland  in  ividoiv^s  tveeds  (vorking 
a  patch  quilt,  a  spinning-wheel  near  her. — 
Frank  Bjreland  writing,  wtth  account- 
books  before  him, — A  large  open  window, 
displa/ing  a  sea  view. 

Dame.  Well,  Frank,  have  you  almost 
finished.^  1 

Prank.  Only  two  or  three  more  items, 
nolfaer,  aocl  then — 

JDame,  [Jiising']  Aye,  and  then  I  hope  to 
meet  your  falher^s  creditors  wilh  a  dierrful 
look,  a  good  conscience,  and  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound:  it  will  be  the  proudest  day  of 
ny  life;  and  all  owing  to  thy  labour  and  care, 
my  dear  boy! 

Frank.  Don*t  talk  of  that,  mother,  it  puts 
me  out;  nine  and  seven,  sixteen — 

Dame,  Your  poor  dead  father  was.  ruined 
1>J  Tanity:  he  must  dress  himself  like  a  jackan- 
>P«Sf  and  keep  company  with  your  gentry 
and  boxing-men,  and  such  like;  would  have 
nsde  me  a  polite  fine  lady,  if  be*  could;  but 
I  defied  him.         l^ffrapping  up  her  work, 

Frank,  Be  happy,  mother;  all's  right,  [^brings 
the  acconnt-iook] — father  s  debts,  seven 
TODdred  and  ninety  pounds.  , 

Dame.  Shame,  shame! 

Frank.  Valoe  of  corn  and  stock  wipes  dUt 
debt,  and  leaves  a  small  l>alancc  we  can 
nonestly  call  our  own. 

-Do/ne.  And  this  done  in  twelve  months! 

Frank.  To  he  sure  we  ha^e  left  the  farm 
crael  hare. 

Dame,  Never  mind,  Frank,  if  only  a  blade 
pt  straw  is  left,  I  shall  be  the  happiest  woman 
m  the  Hundred,  for  no  one  can  say,  that  by 
Martha  Kyeland's  family  they  have  been  wrong- 
«^  of  a  penny;  and  that  is  worth  the  Kent 
«  Ac  whole  parish. 

^ank.  So  it  is,  mother. 
AIJ  T***  iP^c^'g       hand  on  his  sfioulder'] 
here  is  placed  all  my  cares,  all  my  fears 


—no,  no — all  my  pride,  all  my  joy ;  for  thou 
wouldst  do  crecHt  to  the  best  lady  of  the  land. 

Frank,  Be  quiet,  mother,  or  you  will  make 
me  as  conceited  as  my  poor  father  was.  Had 
not  we  better  see  what  slock  we  have  left? 

[Returns  to  the  table. 
[Fanny  sings  without,2 
Was  not  that  my  Fanny's  voice? 

[Runs  to  the  window,  nods, 
and  kisses  his  hcuid, 
JDame.  Here's  the  schedule.  [Siis]  First,  my 
favourite  blind  mare.  [Reading  t/ie  sc?iedule. 
Frank,  How  handsome  she  is! 
Dame,  No!  nothing  to  brag  about.  What 
had  we  best  do  with  bcr,— eh,  Frank? 
Frank,  To  part  with  her  would  be  my  death. 
Dame,  [Rising"]  Your  death!  what's,  the 
boj*  talking  about?  [Looking  over  his  shoulder] 
Oh!  that's  it.    Sit  down,  you  silly  child! 

[Fanny  Bloomiy  appears  at  the  window, 
Fanny .  Good  morning,  Dame.    The  like  to 
you,  Frank.    Do  you  want  me  this  morning, 
Dame? 

Frank,  Oh  yes,  Fanny,  my  mother  wanU 
you  very  much  indeed.  Is  she  not  beautiful? 

[To  Dame  JR. 

Dame,  Why  if  ihe  prove  as  good  as  she's 
weD-looking,  she'll  make  an  excellent  wife; 
btt  I  wish  she  would  away  wilh  those  ilaunt- 
ng  ribbons  and  flowers;  they  don't  become 
her  humble  station. 

Frank,  Bfut  they  become  her  complexion. 

Dame,  Vanity,  vanity !  Has  she  not  me  for 
a  model  to  dress  by? 

Fanny,  Frank,  see.  see — your  landlord,  Mr. 
Revel,  is  coming.  On  such  grand  coaches  and 
stylish  livedes!  Gemini,  how  genteel! 

Dame,  Genteel!  I  hate  that  word. 

Fanny,  Come,  or  you'll  lose  tjie  sight. 

[Leaves  the  window, 

Frank,  I  can't  come,  Fanny,  I  am  very 
busy.  Plague  on't,  I've  split  up  my  pen^  and 
there  is  not  another  in  the  house. 

Dame,  Go  thy  ways— go  thy  J^I^a^^^^^^^ 
no  more  good  to  bcPi|ii»l^>^W^R 
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Frcukk,  Good  bye,  molher,  good  bye. 

\Shakes  her  Hand,  snatches  his  Hat 
from  the  Peg,  and  runs  out. 

Dame,  Heaven  bless  tbsm,  and  spare  my 
life  to  see  a  few  litlle  brats  toddle  about  me, 
mislay  my  crutch,  and  break  my  spectacles! 
But  now  to  tell  the  creditors  to  come  and 
receive  .all  their  money.  Aannah!  my  bonnet 
and  cloak.  Happy,  blessed  day!  \Vhat  says 
the  church  clock r  Why,  there's  Frank  has 
got  hold  of  a  pedlar,  and  TU  lay  my  life  is 
buying  thaf  girl  a  brooch,  or  ear-bobs,  or  some- 
iinnzgcnteeL  Oh  vanity,  vanity!  But  Til 
be  after  them.  [ExiL 

Scene  II. — The  exterior  of  a  country  Inn, — 
A  marine  Fiew  in  t?ie  distance,  tvtth  a 
pleasure  Yacht  moored.  —  Jonathan  and 
Dexter  meeting. 

Jonathan.  Mr.  Dexierl  Mr.  Dexter!  Where*s 
our  master? 

Dexter.  Our  master!  DonU  be  vulgar,  Jo- 
nathan. Ask  where  Mr.  Revel  is,  ana  Fll  give 
you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Jon.  Well!  Where  is  Mr.  Revel? 

Dex.  I  donH  know.  • 

Jon.  Because  Sir  Arthur  Stanmore  is  waiting 
our  master's — ^Mr.  Revers — arrival;  so,  when 
my  master — 

Dex.  Master  again !  begone,  thou  dishonour 
to  worsted-lace  ^)!  J[Exit  Jonathan^  Master 
indeed !  A  pretty  time  servants  would  have  of 
it  if  our  employers  were  our  masters!  [Knter 
Fanny  Bloomljr  tvitfi  a  Basket  under  her 
Arm;  she  curtseys  to  Dexterl^  Ah,  my  divine 
Fanny!  whither  in  such  haste i* 

Fanny.  Ap  errand  to  the  inn  to  oblige^ 
Dame  liyeland. 

Dex.  To  oblige  Frank  Ryeland  you  mean. 
But  there'll  be  no  wedding,  Miss  Fanny;  no, 
no — ril  be  a  match  for  him.  They  can't  pay 
their  rent,  and  will  be  turned  out  of  the  farm 
to-morrow.  Here  comes  Mr.  Revel;  he  shall 
not  see  my  pretty  Bloomly  if  I  can  help  it 

Enter  TocNG  Revel,  and  ttvo  Sailors. 

Y.Rev.  Is  that  my  yacht  in  the  Bay? 

Sai.  Snu^  at  her  moorings,  your  bonour 
where  she  rides  like  a  duck  in  a  mill-pond. 

Y,  Rev.  [Pointing  to  the  Inn\  In  there, 
and  relit;  and  let  all  be  snug  and  trim  for  the 
regatta  to-morrow.  Do  you  think  she'll  carry 
the  prize? 

Sai.  No  fear,  your  honour !  [Exeunt Sailors. 
Y.Rev.  Dexter!  What's  the  fellow  about? 

S Dexter  aUempting  to  conceal  Fanny'\  Mote 
lis  way  if  you  please,  for  you  appear  to 
shut  out  the  sweetest  prospect.  V^hat  a  lovely 
creature!  Your  name  is — 
Fanny.  Fanny  Bloomly. 
Y.Rcv,  And  you  live — 
Dex*  Yes,  Sir,  she  does;  she  is  very  busy 
just  now.   The  expenses  of  your  journey — 
[Presenting  Paper., 

Y.Rcif.  All  quite  right 
Dex,  Yoi^  have  got  it  the  wrong  end  up* 
permost 

Y.  Reo.  Tis  the  same  thing;  take  it  to  my 
wife;  she  arranges  these  matters;  I  only  ar- 
range these  matters  —  [To  Fanny]  you  are 
an  angel* 

t)  Til*  footmen  wear  fthoulder  kaota  of  trontcd  l«oe. 
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[ActL 
Gemini ,  how 


Fanny.  Thank  you,  Sir 
genteel ! 

[Smiling,  curtseys  to  Repei,  and 
exit  into  the  Inn. 
Dex,  I'm  astonished  that  a  gentleman,  who 
possesses   so  amiable* and  beautiful  a  lady^ 
should  even  talk  to  such  gawky,  ignorant — 

Y.  Rev.  I  see  your  policy,  you  siy^  poacber! 
Biit  is  all  prepared  for  my  reception  at  the 
Hall?  I  glory  in  a  magnificent  stone  mtesion. 
Dex.  Yours  is  brick. 

Y.  Rev.  Brick  is  warmer.  Placed  on  an 
eminence — 

Dex.  Yours  is  in  a  valley. 
Y,  Rev,  All  the  better  —  snug,  eh.  Dexter? 
And  are   the  horses  trained?  —  the  hounds 
staunch? 

Dex.  There  are  no  bounds. 
Y.  Rev.  There'll  be  less  damage  done  to 
the  fences,  my  dear  fellow! 

Dex.  [Aside]  Nothing  can  cross  him. 
Y.Rev.  Go  along  and  pay  every  thiu^  and 
every  body. 

Dex.  'Tis  easy  to  say — pay  every  body — 
but  without  moiify — 

Y.Rev.  Don't  spare  money. 
Dex.  Where  am  I  to  get  it? 
Y.  Rev.  Wherever  you  like — 1  have  no  choice. 
De.v.  I'm  sure  I've  used  my  honest  endea- 
vours to  raise  it.  I've  bragged  of  the  spleadid 
presents  of  your  father,  the  nabob;  thai  be 
serves  out  gold  moors  by  the  gallon,  and 
brilliants  by  the  bushel;  when  the  trutJi  is,  he 
won't  post  another  rupee. 

r.  Rev.  Then  there'll  be  more  when  the  old 
boy  retires,  you  know. 

Dex.  I  have  urged  your  great  expectations 
when  your  grandfather  dies,  who  has  hcca 
dead  these  ten  years;  and  swore  you  were 
heir  to  five  existing  aunts,  who  never  existed 
at  all. 

Y.  Rev.  Go,  Sir,  I'll  not  be  trifled  with. 
De,x.  The  very  words  your  crecfilora  use. 
Y,  Rev.  Dexter!  have  1  not  charged  yoa 
never  to  let  me  hear  of  the  existence  of  sudk 
people? 

De.Tc.  Make  him  unhappy  who  canl  [Atide'\ 
Here  is  Sir  Arthur  Stanmore. 

[Bows  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  ejdL 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  Stan  more,  with  PeasanU, 
Sir  Arth.*My  friends,  I  wilt  devote  to-Bior> 
row  to  your  aervice.    Mr.  Revel,  I  rejoice  to 
seey ou.'  [Taking  Handg, 

Y.Rev.  Et  vous,  mon  Chevalier! 
1^  Sir  Arth.  Excuse  me  a  moment  My  good 
Dame,  here  is  an  order  for  the  adraissioo  of 
yAir  husband  into  the  infirmary:  my  worthy 
fellow,  this  is  the  amount  of  your  deposits  iii 
the  saving-bank:  and,  my  veteran,  here  is  a 
certificate  for  the  receipt  of  your  pension;  the 
rest  will  come  to-morrow  at  the  usual 
and  remember  to  be  punctual. 
Peasants.  Bless  your  kind  honour! 

t Exeunt  P» 
ow  much  hlood — 
one  of  the  useful  sort,  may  be. 

Sir  Arth,  Mr.  Revel,  pardon  ne:  hut  wiA 
the  children  of  labour  time  may  he  ( 


as  their  only  property,  and  it  were  unpTdao 
able  in  me  to  dissipate  it.    You  left  Im% 

no  doub^  pwp^,-,,,  Google 
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y.  Rep.  Pr^ared  for  the  country— Oh,  cer- 
tainly!~  filled  a  portfolio  Mrith  caricatures;  sent 
down  a  tumiog-htfae ;  packed  up  some  battle- 
dores and  shuttlecocks;  and  set  my  'vratch  by 
the  Horse-Guards  [Shotving  ffie  Time  to 
Sir  Arthur^  I*believe  that*s  alt  tfaat*s  required ; 
but  I  fear  time  will  bang  (idnfoundedly. 

Sir  Arth*  I  hope  not;  for^bere  is  no  being 


who  has  more  active  employdient  than  a  rich  Jtarti 
good  man.  ^Tis  idleness,  that  %urse  of  vice! —  Jfl|pw? 
Y.Rev.  Vice!  Ofie!  that  term  is  exclusive-  T^.^. 


ly  confined  to  cattle;  there*s  nothing  vicious 
now  but  a  borse. 

Sir  Arth,  I  stand  corrected,  and  own  my- 
self lamentably  deficient  in  the  vocabulary  oi 
fashionable  diction. 

Y.  Rev.  That's  a  pity:  nothing  so  simple; 
as  thus:  what  you  call  night,  we  call  day;  for 
snpper,  we  say  dinner;  modesty  is,  with  us, 
ilUbreeding;  impudence,  ease;  wicked  rascal, 
irresistible  fellow;  troublesome  creditors,  ne- 
cessary evils';  play,  business;  ruin,  style;  and 
sudden  death,  high  life 

Sin  Arth.  I  thank  you  for  my  first  lesson, 
and,  in  return,  as  your  friend — 

Y.RcP,  Friend!  i  did  not  know  you  bad  a 
turn  for  that  sort  of  thing.  1  had  no  idea  1 
should  want  a  friend  in  the  country. 

Sir  Arth.  A  turn  for!  not  want  a  friend? 
1  believe  we  had  belter  go  back  to  the  voca- 
bulary. 

Y.  Rev.  If  you  please.  A  man*s  friend  is 
his  second  in  a  duel;  a  lady*s  friend  is  the 
gentleman  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  protect 
her  in  style. 

Sir  Arth.  Mercy  on  us!  I  own.  Sir,  I  have 
not  a  turn  for  that  sort  of  thing:  ^^deatb,  beMI 
corrupt  the  county  in  a  week.  Mr.  Uevel,  1 
hope  I  may,  without  being  included  in  cither 
of  your  definitions,  prove  my  rustic  friend- 
ship, by  stating  that  your  eipenditure  appears 
to  be  ruinous.  The  waste  in  your  establish- 
meat  is — 

Y,  Rev.  Shocking.  But,  I  dare  say,  if  you 
would  arrange  matters — 

Sir  Arth,  I  arrange?  1  am  your  wife*s 
brother.  Sir!  not  your  servant. 

Y.Rev.  Don*t  agitate  yourself. 

Sir  ArOi.  Your  people  are  incorrigible. 

Y.  Rev.  Then  there^s  no  use  in  finding  fault, 
you  know. 

Sir  Arth.  I  must  command  my  temper.  One 
word  more,  before  I  finish  an  interview  so 
little  contributory  to  profit  or  pleasure.  1  hope 
your  present  residence  will  prove  a  furtherance 
of  your  domestic  happiness,  and  a  benefit  to 
jour  respectable  tenantry.  But  you  must  not 
aim  to  transplant  London  habits  here;  His 
throwing  artificial  flowers  on  the* bosom  of 
nature,  which  are  gaudy  without  sweetness, 
and  choke  the  healthful  produce  of  the  soil. 
And  do  me  the  favour  to  respect  the  results 
of  my  experience,  which  assures  you,  that 
rural  happiness  can  only  be  obtained  by  health- 
ful exertion,  exemplary  demeanour,  and  active 
utility-    Good  morning!  \ExiL 

Y.  Rev,  Upon  my  word,  a  remarkably  good 
sort  of  man!  and  he  took  so  much  pleasure 
in  finding  fault,  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
savage  to  have  interrupted  him. 

i)  Tlie  clock  at  the  Horse  Guards  in  London. 
«^  There  is  no  uatruUi  in  this. 


Enter  Fawwy  Bloomly.  ' 
Ah!  Flora  and  Pomona  united!  fragrant  blos- 
soms, and  honied  fruits,  on  the  same  lovely 
stem.  And  so  you  have  been  at  the  inn  with — 
Fanny.  Butler  for  Dame  Ryeland,  your 
honour*s  tenant 

Y.  Rev.-^OYT  you  must  tell  me,  who  is  the 
happiest  fellow  in  the  world? 

nnjr.    La!  your  honour!  bow  should  I 


ev.  You  know  who  your  favoured  sweet- 
heart is? 

Fanny.  Frank  Ryeland  keeps  me  company. 

Y.  Rev,  A  handsome  smart  fellow,  eh? 

Fanny.  Not  so  smart  as  you.  Sir. 

Y.  Rev.  Come,  there*s  hope  in  that.  You 
know,  Fanny,  there  is  a  fete  at  the  ball  this 
evening,  ana  you  must  be  there,  and  bring 
your  Corydon. 

Fanny.  Nan! 

Y,  Rev.  Your  lover,  Frank  Tbingumerry. 
And  you,  my  pretty  Fanny!  shall  be  Queen 
of  the  Revels. 

Fanny.  \  Queen  of  the  Revels?  there  now! 
Ob  gemini,  bow  genteel! 

Y.  Rev,  What  a  f mile !  ^sdeath,  resistance 
is  impossible;  \ going  to  salute  her.  Enter 
Mrs.  Revel;  she  stops,  and  is  about  to  re- 
tfrel— Constance,  my  love! 

Mrs,  Rtiv.  I  assure  ypu,  Edward,  my  pre- 
sence was  occasioned  by  what  I  understood 
to  be  your  commands. 

Y.  Rev.  DonH  apologise  for  your  presence; 
indeed  it  is  particularly  apropos;  I  ask  your 
prtrteclion  for  this  young  creature;  I  suspect 
she  has  admirers. 

•  Mrs.  Rev,  I  think  it  very  probable. 
Y.  Rev.  And  I  was  exemplifying  the  dangers — 
^Fanny.  Indeed,  Madam,  I — 
Mrs.  Rev   No  more  —  poor  innocent!  you 
must  come  and  see  me;  and,  if  you  wish  it, 
ril  employ  you. 

Fanny.  1  thank  you,  Madam;  but  I  believe 
I  am  going  to  be  very  busy;  Vm  going  to  be 
married,  Madam.- 

Mrs,  Rev,  Well,  be  a  good  girl,  and  rely 
on  my  protection.      [E,vU  Fanny  Bloomly. 

Y.  Rev.  [^Aside"]  Amiable,  generous  Con- 
stance ! 

Mrs.  Rev,  You  look  gi'ave,  my  dear! 
Y.Rev.  Teased  about  money,  that's  all:  fov 
luxuries  have  become  such  absolute  neces- 
saries, and  voluntary  contributions  so  com- 
pulsory, that  one  must  get  in  debt  to  keep  up 
oue^s  respectability,  and  you  know  my  foibre 
is  charily. 

JIfrs.  Rev.  Which  luckily,  Edward,  covers  a 
multitude  of  transgressions. 

Y.  Rev.  Ha!  ha!  keen  and  moral;  but  I 
thought  you  were  too  notable  a  housewife  to 
throw  any  thing  good  away. 

Mrs,  Rev,  Then  you  think  my  moral  good? 
thank  you  for  that,  my  dear!  Neglect  it,  I 
know  you  will;  forget  it,  I  think  you  cannot: 
and  the  time  may  come  when  its  impression 
will  be  felt,  and  its  truth  acknowledged.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  the  pleasures  of  hope  are 
said  to  be  the  greatest,  I  am  sure  my  dear 
husband  will  secure  me  abundant  enjoyment 
of  that  sort  of  happiness. — {Fondly^  You  are 


not  angry  with  me,  Edward?«^ 
Y.  Rev.  Angry?  i^e^jpeVtilQi 


Qind,  in 
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future,  ray  excellent  Constance!  you  shall  find 
I  will  act  much  more  cunnidf^ly— 1  mean  more 
guardedly — that  is,  more  honourably. 

Mrs.  Rev.  To  be  sure;  1  perfectly  under- 
stand you,  my  dear!  \ExeunL 

Scene  III.  —  An  Apartment  of  Sir  Arthpr 
Stan M ore's —^4/?  open  Door'wa/,4eading 
to  a  Pleasure-ground. 

Enter  Sir  Ar«hur  Stanmohe.  —  Gate  Bell 
rings. 

Sir Arth,  So,  visitors!  Randal! 

Enter  Randal. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Revel,  I  suppose. 

Ran,  No  such  luck,  Sir  Arthur.  Tis  Miss 
Raven. 

Sir  Arth,  \Nt\\\ 

Ran,  It  is  not  well,  my  dear  master!  that 
Miss  Raven  i^  a  walking  mildew:  her  very 
shadow  in  the  garden  blights  the  roses  and 
honey-suckles;  and  if  she  pops  her  head  into 
the  dairy,  the  cream  turns  sour.  Why  that 
Miss  Raven — 

Sir  Artfi,  Has  infected  you;  for  you  croak 
most  abominably. 

Ran.  Were  Lady  Stanmore  mj  wife — 

Sir  Artli:  Ha!  ha!  >our  wife!  Well,  old 
Truepenny!  suopose  it. 

Ran,  I'hen  1  would  forbid  Miss  Raven — 

Sir  Arth,  And  can  you  imagine  that  my 
dear  wife — nay,  I  may  say,  my  bride,  whose 
love  is  as  sincere  as  her  mind  is  ingenuous, — 
will  be  infl'ienced  by  Miss  Raven's  iU-hoding 
absurdities  ? 

Ran.  But  she  owes  you  a  grudge. 

Sir  Artf^,  £^ad,  that's  true;  I  know  my 
marriage  mortified  her:  for,  without  vanity,  i 
may  say,  no  lady  ever  adored  a  gentleman's 
estates  more  than  she  did  mine. 

Ran.  She's  coming  this  way  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  Lady  Stanmore. 

Sir  Artfi,  Look  at  my  Harriet!  youth,  beauty, 
polished  manners,  and  a  cheerful  temper,  are 
too  healthy  symptoms  of  the  longevity  of  hap- 
piness to  fear  its  decay;  hut  I'll  have  an  eye 
on  Miss  Raven. 

Ran.  Do,  Sir  Arthur!  do,  my  good  master! 

Sir  Arth.  W^hen  these  papers  are  arranged 
ril  join  them.    Follow  me  to  my  book  room. 

[Exeunt 

Enter  Ladt  Stanmore  and  Miss  Raven. 

Lady  Stanmore.  My  dear  Miss  Raven,  how 
kind  tnese  freauent  visits  are! 

Miss  Rac.  \jAdy  Stanmore,  you  over  Talue 
my  wellmeaning  attentions:  having  no  matri- 
monial cares  of  my  own,  I  live  for  those  who 
have;  and  as  your  honeymoon  is  just  waned, 
1  thought  my  advice  might  be  useful  in  case 
any  disappointment— 

Ladjr  Stan,  You  are  very  kind ;  but  no  wo- 
man was  ever  happier  than  I  have  been  this 
month. 

Miss  Rac.  This  month !  ah,  my  young  (riend, 
'lis  Cupid's  carnival,  where  every  thing  is  in 
masquerade;  you  must  now  descend  into  your 
real  characters. 

Lady  Stan.  Real  characters! 

Miss  Mac.  Don't  let  what  I  say  alarm  yon; 
my  object  is  your  happiness. 

LadjStan,  1  know  it,  my  kind  friend! 


MissRav.  To  make  a  con<{veit  is  easy,  int 
to  secure  it  proves*  the  tactitiao;  jou  oM 
not,  therefore,  lay  down  the  weapons  by  «l^<b 
you  gained  it:  you  must  study  tkc  artoliUi 
tack  and  retre.it;  practise  the  artillery  of  ihi  i 
tongue,  the  sharp  shooting  of  the  eyt,  aodbi: 
amply  stored  with  the  materiel  of  si^'. 
smiles,  and  tears,  to  defend  the  supremacy  if 
your  empire. 

Lady  Stan,  That's  very  true,  and  vv;'  R>>| 
sonable;  but  my  dear  Arthur  is  sokiadail^ 
so  indulgent,  I  would  not  for  the  vrodi 
tease  him. 

Miss  Rep.  By  no  means;  only  keep  kit  ^ 
tentions  awake.  Love's  lethargy  is  sooaisi* 
lowed  by  its  death.  Now,  last  evenio^,  vWs 
you  were  singing,  he  yawned  three  tines. 

Lady  Stan.  Did  he  indeed? 

Miss  Rav.  Those  three  yawns  wonU  kM 
cost  me  three  thousand  sighs; —but  dog\l4 
what  I  say  make  you  look  grave. 

LadjStan.  \Vexed\  Oh  no,  YavrwA,** 
he?  I  think  1  can  prevent  that  MydearMit 
Raven,  how  can  I  sufficiently  thank  yi»?  ^ 
1  vow  1  was  so  ridiculously  happy,  asi  • 
unthinkingly  comfortable,  it  was  quite  •bo(W 
He  shan't  yawn  ,  however.  Oh  here  ii  w 
Arthur:  how  delighted  he  seems! 

Miss  Rao,  1  wonder  what  could  havenJc 
him  so  in  your  absence. 

Lady  Stan,  True— in  my  absence:  M*l 
should  not  have  thought  of  that  M/  ^ 
friend,  how  very  kind  you  are! 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  and  Rahdai. 

Sir  Arth,  [Takes  Lady  SianiwrijiBff* 
— boivs  to  Miss  Raven  \  Good  rooming 
dam !  1  fear  your  partiality  to  Lady  Sun*** 
may  deprive  your  numerous  friends  «■ 
just  share  of  your  well-meant  attentions. 

Miss  Rap.  I  understand  him.  How  v>J^ 
some  the  wretch  looks! 

Lady,  Stan.  Your  countenance ,  ray  ^ 
Arthur!  bespeaks  a  cheerfulness — 

Sir  Arth.  Love  forbid  should  be  vm- 
wise,  when  I  approach  my  Harriet 

Miss  Rap.  [Sighing^  Ah  I  Low  toM 
indeed!  ^ 

Sir  Arth.  [Sharply'^  Madam!  BaodaI,*if 
not  you  some  message  from  Miss  Bi^> 
servants?  i^'i 

Ran.  Yes,  madam!  they  wish 
the  horses  are  to  be  unharnessed, 

Sir  Arth,  I  should  not  wonder  if  weW* 
storm  here  soon.  ^ 

Miss  Rao.  [Looking  spiie/uUy  st  » 
Arth.  and  Lady]  Nor  L  .^is  /"f^'-^ 
sweet  friend!  keep  up  your  spirilfc  ^ 
morning.  Sir  Arthur — ^brute!  [i** 

Ran.  This  way,  madam!  , 
[Bovping  poith  his  hand  fl*"""**! 

Miss  Mao.  [Strikiftg  ii  tMway 
/yarfltfo/]  Call  my  servants,  fellow! 

[Exeunt  Miss  Raoen  and 

Lady  Stan.  [Aside}  I  ahould  like  to 
turc  on  a  little  tiny  bit  of  caprice,  iiotlt^ 
but  no  teasing.   O  lud!  n€».  ^ 

Sir  Arth.  [Turning  to  Lady  ^f^jf^ 
noatched  Hut  departure  of  MitM  V0^, 
Harriet,  my  love !  I  have  hews  for  y**  ♦ 

Lady  Stan.  It  must  be  good  ' 
ushered  in  by  your  smiles,  j 
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SirArth,  My  sister  is  arrired.' 

Ladjr  Stem,  Now  vrhjk  did  you  not  l«t  me 
Ifiess  what  the  news  was? 

i$«r  Arth.  I  did  not  know  you  were  fond 
of  guessing. 

Lady  Stan.  Well,  how  docs  she  do?  what 

Sir  Arth.  Guess.  [does  she  say? 

Lad/ Stan.  How  should  I  know?  how  pro- 
Tob'ng  you  are,  my  dear!  [Poutingljr. 

Sir  Arth*  I  w'onU  relort  the  compliment — 
ntber  odd!  I  have  thoughts  of  transferring  to 
Mr.  Revel  ray  interest  in  the  county:  he  is 
Ibnder  of  public  life,  and  younger  than  1  am. 

Lad/Stan,  True.  {Sighs. 

SirArtfi,  Eh! 

Lady  Stan.  [fVith  affected  SimpUcit/\  Is 
lie  not  younger? 

Sir  Arth.  Oh  yes,  certainly — very  odd !  And 
jou,  Hai«iet,  will  have  an  invaluable  acqui- 
lition  in  the  society  of  Mrs.  Revel;  for,  with 
all  due  allowance  for  a  brother's  partiality,  I 
tbink  her  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex. 

Lady  Stam*  Does  her  husband  tbink  so? 

Sir  AriK  Und oubted ly . 

Lady  Sian.  Happy  Mrs.  Revel,  to  have  a 
Iwsband  who  thinks  you  the  most  amiable  of 
women ! 

Sir  Arth,  Nay,  my  dear  Harriet!  donVima- 

f'ne  that  in  doing  justice  to  a  sister's  virtues, 
meant  to  undervalue — 
Lady  Stan.  No  apology,  Sir!   I  shall  not 
presume  to  rival  her  even  in  my  own  bus- 
oanU's  opinion.    [_SighsJ  Pray,  Sir  Arthur, 
when  may  we  expect  the  honour  of  a  visit? 

Sir  Arth,  I  think  her  note  says  this  after- 
noon; [Takes  out  a  Letter,  looks  at  it,  and 
returns  iV]  yes,  this  evening. 

Lady  Stan,  t Advances  her  Hand  to  recui 
(he  Letter]  I  beg  pardon,  I  thought  I  might 
bve  been  permiltea  to  see  a  sister's  letter. 
Sir  Arth,  By  all  means,  love!  \Offeringit, 
l^y  Stan,*  Not  now.  Sir!  A  wife  is  un- 
worlby  a  husband's  conlidence  and  friendship. 

Sir  Arth,  You  know  you  are  my  dearest 
friend. 

lady  Stan,  [Sighs']  Friend?  Ah  you  used 
to  employ  a  more  endearing  term! 

Sir  Arth,  Nay,  now,  Harriet!  O  this  is  some 
jest;  but  I  shall  not  humour  it  [Aside]  I 
bave  walked  till  I  am  absolutely  weary. 

lady  Stan.  [Taking  his  Arm]   Shall  we  _ 
go  into  the  music  room?  and  111  practise  the     Frank,  [Bashfw 
song  I  sang  last  evening.  of  asking  you  (o  I 

Sir  Arth,  [Yawning]  With  all  my  heart,  our  county-town. 
lady  Stan.  What  do  1  see?  yawning  again! 
w  too  much.  [Bursts  into  tears. 

Sir  Arth,  Harriet,  for  neaven's  sake,  my 
love!  don't  agonize  me.    Can  I  have  caused 
"ose  precious  tears? 
lady  Stan.   Ah,  who  but  you?  —  'tis  too 
you  are  weary  of  me. 
.  Sir  Arth.  Weary!  have  I  an  existence  but 

ID  Tour  np»««n<«*?    im  rtfxt   ika  liAnn    «ti*  *f 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Interior  of  a  Farm  House. 

Enter  Frank  Rtelamd  and  Fanny. 
Fanny,  And  you've  no  notion  how  grand 
the  Hall  will  be— and  how  grand  we  shall  be 
at  the  Hall,  with  the  tip-top  gentry. 

Frank.  But  I  don't  know  how  to  behave 
before  these  Guality.  I  sha'n't  be  civil  enough. 

Fanny.  Oh  you  must  not  be  civil,  mun! 
you  must  talk  loud,  as  you  do  to  the  horses! 
and  lakigh  at  every  thing  they  say. 
Frank.  That  mayn't  be  very  cfiflicult. 
Fanny.  And  you  must  shake  your  head  about. 
Frank.  Why,  if  their  ways  be  like  what 
we  bear  of— I  may  shake  my  head,  naturally 
enough.    Fanny,  do  you  think  these  hand- 
so  me?  [Showing  ear-rings, 
Fanny.  Ear-rings  for  me!    Gemini,  bow 
genteel!  what  bangers!  how  they'll  go  bibbily- 
bob      when  we  dance  at  the  Hall: 

Frank,  And  here,  dear  girl,  is  a  trinket 
worth,  to  me,  all  the  jewels  in  the  kind's 
crown;  this  simple  hoop  of  gold:  come,  let 
me  try  it  on. 

[He  puts  it  on,  and  kisses  her  hand. 
Fanny.  La!  Frank,  you  make  a  body  so 
ashamed — hide  it,  hide  it, — ^here  comes  Dame. 


Enter  Damb  Ryeland. 
Oh  such  grand  genteel  doings  at  the  squire's! 
Dame.  Genteel — again!  1  hate  that  word. 
Fanny.  You'll  go,  Dame? 
Ddme.  I  go,  quotha!  no,  child. 
Frank.  Fanny  and  I  are  invited  —  and  I 
don't  often  make  an  idle  day. 

Dame.  No,  nor  an  idle  hour.  But  I  don't 
quite  like  your  going  among  folk  above  your 
station. 

Fanny.  Nay,  now.  Dame! 
Dame.  No  good  comes  on't:  'tis  transplant- 
ing you  into  a  hot-bed,  where  pride  and  vanity 
may  strike  root,  and  choke  the  humble  growtn 
of  contentment,  Yet,  as  Mr.  Revel's  tenants, 
you  must  in  duty  pay  him  respect.  But,  boy! 
don't  forget  to  receive  the  money  of  the  dro- 
ver and  mealman. 

Frank,  I  can  take  it  in  my  road,  and  the 
rent  is  safe  in  this  bag. 

Dame,  Well,  go  your  ways.    Why  don't 


you  gor 


jn  your  presence?  is  not  the  hope,  the  effort, 
uie  joy  of  my  life,  to  make  you  happy? 

lady  Stan.  [Faintly^  Is  it?— Ah!  I'm  too 
*o»cepiible— too  anxious— too  fond. 

Sir  Arth.  No,  no— but  let  me  see  you  smile 
[She  leans  on  his  Shoulder  smiling] 
J^anks,  my  an^ell  Oh!  be  ever  thus  kind— 
IS  the  bappiest  moment  of  my  life. 

,  lady  Stan.  Indeed!  Oh,  Miss  Raven  was 
"gkWt  will  do.    [Apart,]  [Eaeunt. 


Uy]  I  had  thought,  mother, 
take  a  ride  behind  me  to 


Dame,  Why,  it  is  not  market-day. 
Frcmk,  No,  mother!  but, — come  here,  Fanny. 
[Places  her  Arm  under  his]  Only  they  n^ake 
out  wedding  licenses  there,  mother. 
Dame.  \Vedding  licenses? 
Frank,  Ah,  you  used  to  make  the  plough 
go  men-ily,  by  telling  me  if  things  turned  up 
right  and  according,  and  father's  debts  paid, — 
that  Fanny  and  I  might -look  at  her,  mother! 
if  I  could  but  light  on  some  clever  dictionary 
words  to  tell  her  how  I  love  her;  but  I  cant 
I  can  only  say,  the  best  of  mothers  can  make 
her  son  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Dame,  You  re  so  hasty.  Consider,  Frank, 
how  poor  we  are! 

Frank,  Poor!  Look  at  the  land:  when  the 
farming  gentry  come  round  toHview  itjl  hope 

I]  a  word  doKribing  Ih^igii^eil  t^wQQr^J^ 
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I  need  not  skulk  behind  the  hedge !  Show  me 
cleaner  stubhles — sbow  me  two  hundred  acres 
of  arable  in  belter  heart  and  tilth!  Shall  I 
work  the  less  cheerily  because  I  have  her  to 
support?  Will  my  labour  be  more  toilsome, 
when  I  have  those  smiles  to  sweeten  it? 

Dame,  Ah,  I  can^t  refuse  yon:  take  my 
consent  and  my  blessing. 

Frank,  \lViping  his  efes]  Thank  her, 
Fanny,  thats  a  good  girl.  My  dear  mother! 
my  dear  wife!  Fanny  my  wife!  1  shall  go 
out  of  my  wits, —  \^fVUk  <juickness}^  Mother, 
the  accounts  are  made  up — taxes  paid — credi- 
tors* receipts  ready  for  signing— rtlie  rent  safe — 
ni  saddle  the  old  mare  in  a  minute. 

{A  Knocking  at  the  Door:  Frank  opens  iL 

Enter  Dexter. 
Frank,  Servant ,  Mr.  Dexter!  glad  to  see 
you,  sir. 

Dex.  Very  polite;  and  what  do  you  expect 
in  return? 

FYank,  Whal^  I  dare  say,  1  shaVt  get— a 
civil  answer.  \Goes  up  the  Stage  to  Fanny, 

Dcx,  Confound  him!  a  high-spirited,  amo- 
rous young  dog!  And  you  are  glad  to  see 
me,  too,  I  suppose? 

Dame,  Why  not,  Mr.  Steward? 

Dex,  Because  1  am  Mr.  Steward,  and  come 
to  remind  you  of  rent  day. 

Dame,  Thank  you,  sir!  but  it  is  not  a  day 
a  poor  widow  is  likely  to  forget 

Dex,  Sorry  you  canH  stay  m  the  farm,  for 
it  looks  in  excellent  condition. 

Dame,  Frank  is  never  idle. 

Dex,  [^Looking  at  Frank  and  Fannjr] 
Why,  he  seems  very  busy  just  now.  Haria 
times  for  you,  Dame! 

Dame,  Hard  times,  indeed? — the  times  are 
good  enough  for  farmers  to  be  farmers,  but 
not  to  be  fine  gentlemen.  Why,  but  yester- 
day, neighbour  Plump  was  railing  against 
taxes,  and  grinding  landlords,  so  loud  —  that 
his  daughter's  music-master  vowed  Miss  Plump 
could  not  tell  a  crotchet  from  a  quaver.  Oh 
vanity — vanity! 

Dex.  Why  your  rent  is  pretty  heavy,  is 
not  it? 

Frank,  Convince  yourself,  sir!  'tis  in  this 
bag.  [Tossing  it  up, 

Dex.  Can  you  pay  it?  Dear  me,  how  plea- 
sant! But -then  whales  to  become  ofyourhus^ 
band's  creditors? 

Frank,  1  hope  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound 
will  content  them. 

Dex,  Twenty  'shillings!  —  dear  me,  how 
pl«-«iant! 

Dame,  Mind,  Frank,  you  carry  it  to  the 
Hall.  —  Excuse  us,  Mr.  Dexter,  we  are  going 
about  a  little  ceremony  —  about  the  children's 
wedding. 

Dex,  Wedding? 

Frank  i 
and      >   Yes,  sir,  our  wedding. 

Fannj,  ) 

Dex.  Dear  me,  bow  pleasant!  The  most 
agreeable  morning  I  have  had  for  some  time. 

Frank.  You  need  not  say  so;  your  looks 
show  it. 

Dex,  I  dare  say.  Youll  be  at  the  Hall  in 
the  evening.  Sorry  to  leave  such  merry  faces, 
*'i*t  \Aside\  I  may  contrive  tp  mar  your  mirth. 


Frank.  FU  attend  you,  sir,  to  the  door. 

Dex,  Fm  not  going  to  steal  any  thinf,  you 
jackanapes!  \ExiL 

Dame,  Envious  hypocrite! 

Frank.  V[is  hard  to  be  in  a  stale  of  de- 
pendence, and  bow  to  such  a  fellow. 

Dame.  Frank,  be  content  with  your  station; 
a  state  of  dependence,  boy,  is  more  abused 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  How  oflen  do  you  see 
your  little  independent  man — idle,  proud,  and 
poor! — heedless  of  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
he  becomes  careless  of  securing  his  own :  while 
the  dependent  farmer,  knowmg  that  by  hb 
character  he  must  stand  or  fall,  obtains  by 
skill  and  diligence  the  respect  of  bis  superiors; 
and  so  becomes  a  pattern  of  sobriety  to  lus 
neighbours,  and  an  example  of  duty  and  good 
conduct  to  his  diildren. 

Frank.  Bravo,  mother!  and  h^d  I  sense 
enough  to  write  a  lamed  print  book.  Dame 
Ryeland's  speech  should  stand  at  the  bead  of 
the  chapter.  So  now  for  the  old  bliad  mare, 
and  the  wedding  license. 

Fanny,  And  then  for  the  genteel  assembly 
at  the  Hall. 

Dame,  Genteel  again!  oh  vanity — Taniiy! 

\EjceuMiL 

ScsHE  U.  — ^  Hall  of  Sir  Arthur  Stak- 
M  ore's. 

Enter  Randal  €tnd  Buttkrcup;  Buttkrccp 
dressed  in  an  old  fashioned  Livery,  hooted, 
with  fVhip;  etc, 

Han.  You  wish  to  speak  with  Sir  Arthur? 
[Buttercup  nods'] — your  name? 

Butter,  Bobby  Buttercup:  'tis  a  prattyish 
name,  bean't  it?  [Smiiuig. 

Han.  What  may  your  business  be  with 
my  master? 

Butter.  [Putting  his  Finger  to  his  Nose] 
That's  the  puule.  . 

Ban.  Oh!  you  don't  wish  to  tell  me. 

Butter,  Yes,  1  do  wish  to  tell  you  veiy 
much ;  but,  bless  you,  1  munnot — ^1  say,  can 
you  keep  a  secret? 

Ran,  No.  Can  you? 

Butter.  Oh  yes.*^ 

Ban.  Then  FU  tell  you  one. — ^Thosc  who 
are  most  eager  to  know  secrets  are  ^eneraH^ 
those  who  most  eagerly  betray  them. 

Butter.  Don't  be  too  cutting,  sir.  I  is  ooly 
a  simple  lad — I  may  tell  you  that 
Ban.  Yes;  for  that  certainly  is  no  secreL 
Butler,  But  I  has  a  good  heart,  and  thai 
you  know  is  a  great  matter. 

IffTiistles,  and  examines  the  aiHMrtmesA 
Ban,  Ccrtainl^r.  Ha  !  ha !  Mr.  Bobby  But- 
tercup, a  word :  it  is  the  fashion  in  tbis  ' 
for  servants  to  be  uncovered. 

Butter,  Uncovered  [knowingly'],  ^ 
haps  you  would  not  suspect  that  1  bsul'^gsC 
somethinff  clever  in  the  inside  of  my  bat? 
Ban.  Indeed,  I  should  not. 
Butter,  Time  will  show.    So,  V  yott*S  be 
so  good  as  to  tell  Sir  Arthur  to  wait  apm 
me — not  that  I  require  him  to  burry  b' 
--that's  what  I  call  polite.  .  T 

Ban,  I'll  mention  ypur  indulmt  * — 
Ha!  ha! 

Butter,  Nay,  nay,  it  bean^  brolberi] 
laugh  at  me,  I  has  ^goo^heart,  JExitB 
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dal)  Old  master  U  coming  here  upon 


the 

djfio  watch  his  son^s  pranluy  who,  tliev  say, 
is  kickiii^  up  maff*s  diversion  and  playing 
at  chuckles')  with  old  man's  rupees  and  pa- 

S»das.  Ecoa  these  cohsated  Lunnon  sarvants 
ink  we  west-counlry  lads  donU  know  how  to 
behave;  but  Til  show  them  what  breeding  is. 
[Sitf  down,  etdjusUng  his  boot  ieahers_ 
and  sings, 

''DonH  you  see  that  little  turtle  dore,  that 
^  sits  on  yonder  tree? 
He's  wooing  of  his  love, 
And  cooing  for  his  mate; 
As  I  now  do  for  thee,  my  dear! 
As  1  now  do  for  thee.'^ 
During  Oiis  Sir  Arthur  md  Randal  enter, 
and  stand  on  each  Side  of  the  Chair* 
BuTTERCVP  starts  up. 

Sir  Arth,  At  your  desire,  I  wait  upon  you ; 
but  1  don't  require  you  to  hurry  yourself— 
bal  ha!  And  now,  being  at  par  in  point  of 
politeness,  I  ask  the  faTour  of  your  commands. 
^  Butter.  Come,  that's  quite  genteel  and  sa- 
tisfactory. Sir  Arthur,  I  have  the  honour — 
but —  [Points  to  Randal 

Sir  Arffi,  Oh !  yon  wish  him  to  leave  the  room  ? 

Sutter.  No,  I  don't;  but  he  must,  because — 

SirArOu  Randal—    TPoints  to  the  Door. 

Dutter.  I  means  no  aiTront,  IMr.  fellow-sar- 
Tant!  I  has  a  good  heart.  [Exit  liandaf] 
Nov/  for  it  [Takes  off  his  MeU,  containing 
0  Handkerchief,  which  he  unfolds,  and 
produces  a  Letter,  which  he  delivers  to  Sir 
Arthur^  There !  that's  what  I  call  being  rather 
cleTCr.  And  now,  your  honour!  as  we  are 
by  ourseWes,  and  sociable-like,  we  can  con- 
versation a  bit  about — 

Sir  Arth,  Silence!    A  very  extraordinary 
epistle — 'Son — dog^-^loting  father  —  discarded 
icoundrel — break  my  heart — ^break  hb  bonest' 
•^Rather  a  fierce  style! 
Butter.  He!  he!  bean't  it?— 


[Looking  ai  the  Letter 
SirArih.  Fellow  I  [puts  him  awaf]  <will 
Nrait  privately  on  Sir  Arthur  Stanmore — build 
in  hospital— cut  off  with  a  shilling;'  ha!  ha! 

Butter,  Old  master,  you  understand,  made 
ill  his  money  in  the  Inge')  spice  islands; 
ind,  dang  it!  there's  no  getting  the  pepper 
lut  of  him)  and  raps  out  such  naughty  im- 
norial*)  words!  calls  me  every  thing  but  a 
^Dtleman. 
Sir  Arthk  Where  is  your  master? 
Butter,  Oh !  snug  I  he's  invisible  at  the  inn, 
r  you  want  to  see  him.       [Gate-bell  rings, 
SirArtht  Should  this  be  young  Revel,  their 
aeetiDg  must  be  prevented. 

EnUr  Randal* 
Ban.  Here's  Miss  Raven,  again,  sir. 
Sir  Arth*  More  annoyance!  well,  well;  I'll 
e  on  the  alert,  depend  on't    Randal,  you 
tuat  take  a  note  to  the  inn;  this  blockhead 
lay  make  some  blunder:  follow  me,  sir. 
£uiier.  DonH  you  be  cross  with  me;  I  is 
o  but  a  simple  lad,  but  I  has  a  good  heart. 

[E:ceunL 

ScxiiB  ni.-<-^  Pleasure-ground — view  of 

Conseroatorjr — Lake — Pavilion,  etc. 
ISnter  Ladt  St  an  more  and  Miss  RAysN. 
MismBjoo.  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  were 
ic  effects  of  my  adyice? 

>  Pl«7ing  Ch«  devil.  «)  A  ohild'i  game.  5)  ladia,  4)  Immort). 


Lady  Sum.  Oh,  delightful!  he  said  he  was 
the  happiest  of  men;  and,  showing  one's 
power  IS  so  irresistibly  tempting! 

Miss  Rav,  And  if  your  youui  and  beauty, 
joined  to  his*  doting  fondness,  don't  secure 
your  sv/ay,  blame  only  yourself.  Pray,  is  Sir 
Arthur  in  the  ^abit  of  breaking  his  appoint- 
ments? 
Lady  Stan.  Oh,  never! 
Miss  Rav.  I  perceive  'tis  past  the  hour  he 
promised  to  join  us. 
Lady  Stan,  So  it  is,  I  declare. 
MissR,  Ah,  my  lote!  yoli  must  learn  to 
bear  these  neglects. 
Lady  Stan,  Must  I?  [Sighing 
MisssRaP,  Indeed,  I  wish  it  may  be  on^ 
neglect. 

Lady  Stan.  Only  neglect?  [Alarmed, 
MissR,  Pray  don't  let  what  I  Tear  make 

{ou  uneasy!  I  hope  no  accident  has  happened ! 
saw  his  servant  cleaning  pistols* 
Lady  Stan.  Pistols? 

Miss  Rap,  Had  not  he  a  dispute  with  Lord 
Stallfeel  about  the  prize  ox? 

Lady  Stan.  Not  that  I  know  of:  besides,  J 
saw  faim  just  now  by  the  side  of  the  lake. 

Miss  Rav.  The  lake?  don't  be  agitated!  I 
suppose  you  have  drag-nets  ? — Poor  Sir  Arthur ! 

Enter  Sir  Arthur* 
Sir  Arthur.  Drag-nets!— poor  Sir  Arthur! 
-^ha!  ha!    My  love,  what  is  all  this? 

MissR.  Not  very  feeling,  sir,  to  laugh  at 
your  wife's  fears. 

Lady  Stan,  Nor  very  polite  to  keep  her 
waiting. 

SirArih.  My  dear  Harriet!  I  beg  your  par* 
don.    I  really  thought  I  was  wiUun  the- 


Looking  at  his  watehl  Oh,  yes !  I  am  right ; 
bok  here,  my  dear !    [Showing  his  fVatch. 

Lady  Stan,  You  are  wrong:  look  here,  my 
dear  !  [Producing  her  fVatctu 

Sir  Artht  I've  just  set  lyiy  Vatch  by  the  sun« 
Lady  Stan,  Then  the  sun  is  wrong. 
Enter  John* 
John,  look  at  the  turret-clock. 

John,  It  does  not  go,  my  lady!  [Edtii. 
Lady  Stan,  How  provoking! 
SirArih.  My  dear  love!  why  give  impor- 
tance to  such  an  absurd  trifle?  come,  let  it  rest* 
Lady  Stan,  Youll  own  then  you  are  wrong? 
Sir  Arth.  No,  madam:  for,  insignificant  as 
the  object  is,  I  cannot  purchase  even  your 
smiles  at  the  espense  of  a  deliberate  falsehood. 
Lady  Stan*  [Jndignantly\  Indeed! 
Miss  Rav,  Now,  my  cfear  injured  friend, 
assert  your  rights,  or  you  are  lost:  but  I  must 
retire  to  conceal  ray  tears — I  pity  you !  [ExiL 
SirArih.  She  seems  distressed;  Til  change 
the  subject.   Really,  Harriet,  you  have  arran- 
ged your  dress  to-day  with  admirable  taste| 
It  is  extremely  handsome. 

Lady  Sian,  Do  you  think  it  more  becoming 
than  that  I  wore  yesterday? 
Sir  Arth.  Infinitely! 

Lady  Stan,  Ah!  I  know  I  looked  ill  yester- 
day; but  I  hoped  it  miffht  have  escaped  the 
paiiial  eyes  of  a  husband. 

Sir  Arth.  Nay,  nay;  my  affection  does  not 
rest  on  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,  or  the 
light  frivolities  of^  feshion , 


basis  of  esteem. 
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Lad/ Stan.  When  a  husband  talka  of  es- 
teem, there  is  an  end  of  love, 

SirArth,  Ha!  ha^  come,  come;  you  can't 
be  serious.   Ha!  ha! 

LadjStan,  Do  you  lau^h,  Sir?  Is  the  sen? 
sibility  of  my  heart  an  ob|ect  of  mirth? 

Sir  Arth*  No,  on  my  honour! 

Lady  Stan,  Are  tears  of  affection  to  be 
rewarded  by  smiles  of  contempt?  \jyeeps. 

Sir  Arth,  Tou  mistake, —  on  my  soul  you 
do!    Harriet!  dear  Harriet! 

Enter  Sen>ant, 
Serv,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Revel  are  arrived^ 
Sir  Arth.  So  soon  ?   why ,  it  is  not  yet — 
[About  to  Ifiok  at  his  fVaich. 
Lady  Stan.  \fVith  quickness]  What,  Sir? 
Sir  Artli.  Nothing.    We'll   attend  them; 
serfe  refreshments.  yExit  Sercant\  Come,  I 
long  to  s£cur<!  you  the  friendship  of  my  amiable 
sister. 

LadrStan.  [Meekly']  Excuse  me;  I  am 
unfit  for  company*  Say  I  am  ill.  Indeed  you 
may  say  so  with  truth. 

Sir  Arth.  [Affectionately]  111  are  you? 
my  heart  aches  to  think  so. 

Lady  Stan.  Go  and  be  happy;  don't  think 
of  me. 

Sir  Arth.  Not  think  of  you,  Harriet?  Well, 
ni  not  control  your  wishes ; — adieu. 

rTenderly  kissing  her  Hand. 

Lady  Stan.  XSnatching  it  ai^ay]  And  will 
you  leave  me,  Sir? 

Sir  Arth.  Why  'sdeath,  madam,  did  not 
you  desire — 

Lady  Stan.  All  company  is  to  be  preferred 
to  mine; — ungrateful  man: 

Sir  Arth.  I  shall  go  distracted ! 

[^f^alks  up  the  Stage. 

Lady  Sttm.  Oh,  dear!  I  fear  I've  ^one  too 
far;  1  had  better  make  it  up;  luckily,  one 
kind  look  will  suffice  for  that.  Sir  Arthur, 
here's  my  hand.  [Smilinfg — lie  joyfully  ad- 
vances to  take  it]\  forgive — 

Sir  Arth.  [Suddenly  stops]  Forgive  ?  I've 
not  the  good  fortune,  madam,  to  understand. 

[Bows. 

Lady  Stan.  Does  he  refuse?  does  he  dare 
—  ?  Oh,  lud!  what  shall  I  do  now? — I  must 
find  Miss  Raven.  Sir  Arthur,  you  shall  se* 
verely  repent  this.  [Exit. 

Sir  Arth.  Phew!  I'm  in  a  high  feyerl  So, 
so;  all's  ovei|1  prospects  of  increasing  love, 
of  domestic  joy  —  fled ;  —  gone  for  ever. 
[JVipes  his  eyes]  How  lovely  she  looked,  even 
in  her  anger! — she's  very  young.  I  might 
haye  taken  her  hand;  I  wish  i  had.  Til  irX- 
low  her,  and — what!  record  myself  a  doting 
driveller?  ask  to  become  her  slave? 

[Indignantly. 

Enter  Randal. 

Ran.  Mr.  Revel,  senior,  arrived. 

Sir  Arth.  Pshaw!  intruded  on  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  my  mind  is  agonized! 

Ban.  I  hope  I  am  not  to  blame.  Sir? 

Sir  Arth.  No,  good  fellow!  I  am  to  blame: 
but  I^d^  Stanmore's  behaviour. — Ah ,  Randal  I 
what  will  remove  this  misery^  from  my  heart? 

Ban.  Tonr  old  receipt.  Sir;  removing  mi- 
sery from  the  hearts  of  others. 

Sir  j4rth.  Yoii  are  right,  old  Honesty!  Let 


me  shake  off  this  unworthy  weakness, — ^TcSf 
I  will  resist  this  attack  on  my  happiness,  aad 
assert  the  honour  and  rights  of  toe  husband. 
Attend  me  to  Mr.  Revel. 

Ban.  The  old  gentleman  is  comiog. 

Sir  Arth.  He  (^sires  to  be  kept  apart  tnm 
his  son.  Give  me  notice  if  young  Revel  leave 
the  house.  [Goes  up  the  stage. 

Enter  Old  Revel. 
OldBetf.  So  I  must  run  after  yon,  must  V 
Ban.  You  sent  me  to  inform  Sir  Arthur, 
and  accordingly — 

OldBetf.  I  must  run  after  him  myself. 
Ban.  You  are  pleased  to  be  pleasant.  Sir. 
OldBeP.  No,  Sir,  I'm  never  pleased  when 
I'm  pleasant.— You  might  have  the  civiHif  te 
ofler  a  seat  to  an  old  man.  [Bandal  bratgs 
a  garden-chair]  Phew!  and  did  your  master 
teach  you  these  manners  ? 

Ban*  He  is  here  to  answer  that 
himself.  [Sir  ArAur 

OldBev.  [Bemaining  seated]     Oh!  fir 
Arthur  Stanmore,  I  suppose? 
Sir  Arth.  At  Mr.  Revel's  service. 
OldBev.  You  brute,  why  don\  jou  kai4 
your  master  a  chair?   Be  seated.  Sir. 

Sir  Arth.  Thank  you.  [Sm]^{T0 Randal 
--Go.  [EjcU  BmoM 

OldBev.  No  ceremony;  you  are  at  year 
ovim  house,  you  know. 
Sir  Arth.  I'faitb,  I  began  to  doubt  it !  {Adie. 
OldBev.  I'm  your  guesL 
Sir  Arth.  Much  6attefed. 
OldBev.  But  no  spunger.  Pve  nadeabige 
India  fortune;- not  by  cutting  throats^-ao^ 
Sir,  I  made  it  in  the  civil  line.  [Strikimg  Ae 

f round  with  his  cane]  So  my  reprobate  mm 
as,*it  seems,  married  your  sister.    I  *ay,  ai 
imprudent  match.  Sir  Arthur! 

Sir  Arth.  And  I  say,  I  quite  agree  with 
you,  Mr.  Revel. 

OlilBev.  [Aside]  Agree  with  mel—nlbcr 
taking  a  liberty  at  hrti  sight.  It  was  boI  sai&- 
tioned  by  my  consent,  sir  Arthur. 
Sir  Arth,  Nor  by  mine,  Mr.  ReveL 
OldBev.  But  there's  no  necccsity  «s  §f 
into  a  passion,  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arth.  None  in  the  least,  Mr.  Revd. 
Old  Bev.  A  terrible  hot-headed  feBow,  I 
see;  I  mast  smooth  him  down.  I 
Sir  Arthur,  you  have  got  into  the  sam 
Sir  Arth.  \Sighing]  I  am  married,  Sir. 
OldBev.  Aye,  you  look  so;  the  old  laci, 
I  suppose ; — as  maideqs,  fluttering  their  piaisei 
like  doves;  married,  flapping  avray  like  dn- 
gons.  I've  had  experience—been  married  twice; 
my  first  wife  h^ted  and  obeyed  me — the  se- 
cond adored  and  thumped  me. 

Sir  Arth,  But  to  what  may  I  ovre  the  ho-  , 
nour  of  your  present  visit?  I 
OldBev.  Don't  you  know?   Hcnr  J— Hi 
you?    Ill  tell  you.    1  wish  to  be  < 
of  the  extent  of  Ned's  extravaf^uice , 
discharge  his  debts ;  I  mean ,  oefefe  I  dbb 
faerit  the  villain.    I  suppose  you  have  Aa 
your  door  against  the  poor  feflow. 
Sir  Arth.  He  is  now  in  my  house. 
OldBev.  What,  my  Ned  here?  [JorfiOT 
— tlten  relapsing  into  anger]  I  slM>ald 
to  see  him  lust  for  the  nleasore  of  kaockis^P 
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Sir  Arih»  One  word.  The  happiness  of  an 
amiable  and  beloved  sister  gives  me  a  strong 
interest  in  your  son*s  social  and  moral  con- 
duct. To-day  he  gives  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment. Suppose  you  are  introduced  as  my 
friend;  Jovl  may  then  estimate  the  ejitcni  of 
kis  prodigal  expenditure  without  being  known, 

OldReff.  An  excellent  thought  1 

Sir  Arth.  Your  long  residence  abroad  will 
prevent  your  person  being  recognised. 

Old  Rep,  VVhat,  you  think  I  may  be  a 
little  altered?  Why,  iVe  only  been  in  India 
nineteen  years  and  a  half.  Rless  me-— what 
altered --eh? 

Sir  ArOu  I  think  it  possible. 

Old  Rep,  Indeed !  And  is  this  my  reward 
for  baking  my  brains  under  a  vertical  sun — 
for  bearing  slinks  of  conscience  and  musqui- 
toeS|  and  changing  into  the  yellow  leaf  the 
roses  and  lilies  that  bloomed  on  these  cheeks? 

SirArth,  If  any  effort  of  mine  can  assist 
you  in  producing  reformation— 

Old  Rep*  And  would  you  help  me  to — try 
1— to — to  save  the  poor  devil?  Bless  you! 
bless  you!  [Affected, 

Sir  Arth,  And  I  am  sure  his  wife  would  join. 

Old  Rep.  DonH  she  hate  Ned? 

Sir  Arth,  Sincerely  loves  him. 

Old  Rep,  Bless  her!  bless  her!  Fm  an  old 
fool,  Sir  Arthur;  but  he^s  my  flesh  and  blood, 
•—and  without  him,  you  see,  1  have  not  much 
of  those  articles  leA.  \Shopifing  hiss  pare  Fi- 
gure'\  I  dare  say  now  the  profligate  has  got 
a  dozen  or  twenty  people  to  entertain. 

Sir  Arth,  The  whole  county,  Sir. 

Old  Rep,  The  what?  Let  me  have  only  one 
Uow  at  him ;  but  alas,-  the  expense  is  incurred, 
— the  feast  prepared, — so  my  killing  him  be- 
fore  dinner  would  not  save  much,  i  suppose? 
— £b,  who  comes  here? 

Sir  Arth,  ^Sdeath,  how  mal-apropos  1  Tis 
JLady  Stanmore,  Sir. 

Old  Rep.  Your  wife! — eead  youVe  a  judfe. 
Happy  fellow !  for  il  ever  Nature  stamped  the 
impress  of  an  angelic  temper  and  cheerful 
obedience — on  that  lovely  iorm  the  seal  was 
placed,    ^t^king  his  stick  on  tfie  ground. 

Sir  Artlff  [Embarrassed]  I  feel  highly  flat- 
tered— much  gratified. 

Enter  Ladt  Stanmore. 
Jjody  Stan,  Tve  got  such  a  nice  lesson  from 
Miss  Raven!  [Aside]  —  Sir  Arthur,  when  I 
reflect  on  what  has  passed, — 

[W^ith  affected  Meekness, 
Sir  Arth.  Madam,  the  presence  of  a  stranger — 
ZAMdjStan,  I  hope  a  friend — Mr.  Rerel,  I 
believe.    [Presenting  her  Hmd,  which  old 
Repel  kisses. 
Old  Rep,  Charming  creature!  what  a  mur- 
muring xephyr>like  tone!  YouVe  a  lucky  dog, 

[To  Sir  Arthur, 
LadjStan,  And  I  wish  that  friend  to  wit- 
ness my  contrition ;  and,  I  hope,  your  indul- 
|eot  forgiveness, — 

Sir  Arth,  Forgiveness? 

[fViih  joyful  Surprise, 
lAxdy  Stan,  While  1  express  my  sorrow. 
Sir  Artli,  Sorrow  ?  banish  that  feeling  for 
wer  from  that  dear  bosom?  I  fear  I  was  too 
karitb;  how  could  I  refuse  this  hand? 

[Taking  it  tenderly. 


Lady  Stan,  Hear  me.  Sir  Arthur.  • 
Sir  Artli,  Certainly,  my  angel.    I  am  a 
lucky  fellow,  Mr.  Revel. 

[Shaking  Itim  heartily  by  the  hand. 
Lady  Stan,  I  hope  I  have  acquired  a  pro- 
per sense  of  obedience. 

Sir  Arth,  A  proper  sense  of  your  own 
happiness,  Harriet;  donU  talk  of  obedience. 
Lady  Stan.  *Tis  my  duty,  Sir. 
Sir  Ar^  Duty  I — nay,  you^ll  distress  roe 
I  donU  require  duty;  I  Mrish  my  wife  1o  be 
my  equal — my  monitress — the  partner  of  my 
heart,  and  all  its  interests:  no  more  of  duty. 

Lady  Stan,  I  am  sorry  that  an  entire  sub« 
mission  to  your  vnii  won't  satisfy  you.  [To 
Old  Repel]  What  can  I  do  more?  • 

Old  Rep^In  the  same  submissip^  Tone]  Ay  e, 
what  can  sne  do  more? 

Sir  Arth,  [Rather  irritated]  Sir,  your  kind 
interference  is,  I  dare  say,  well  meant,  but 
not  required.  Harriet,  you  wonH  understand  me. 

Lady  Stan,  ^is  my  misfortune  that  my  un- 
derstanding is  so*  weak;  in  futnrei  1*11  not 
pretend  to  judge  at  all. 

Old  Rep,  There!  Surely  that  humilialion- 
Sir  Arth.  Sir,  I  donU  require  humiliation. 

[With  quickness 
Old  Rep.  DonU  be  too  tyrannical! 
Sir  Arth,  Tyrannical — ^ba!  ha!  Absurd.  Sir, 
I  defy  you  or  any  mau  to  prove — I  tyranni* 
cal?  truly  ridiculous! — ha!  ha!    Is  it  not, 
Harriet? 

Lady^tan*  Very,  Sir.   May  I  laugh? 
Sir  ArUi,  May  you  laugh?   Why,  *sdeath, 
madam ! 

Lady  Stem.  YouVe  dropt  your  handkerchief, 
husband !  [Presents  it. 

Old  Rep,  There^s  a  lovely  hand,  to  strew 
the  path  of  life  with  flowers !  Oh,  you  happy 
fellow !    Come ,  lefs  away !  . 

LadySlan.  Sir — Sir!  May  I  follow  you, 
Sir? 

Sir  Arth,  May  you  follow?   Now  that  is 
so  provoking,  Harriet!  you  know  I  am  only 
happy  when  you  are  by  my  side. 
Lady  Stem,  Which  side.  Sir? 
Sir  Arih.  Plagues ! — torments ! 

[Walks  about  agitated. 
Old  Rep,  Oh  fie.  Sir  Arthur. 
Lady  Stan.  What  can  I  do  more? 
Old  Rep,  Very  true — what  can  she  do  more  ? 
Sir  Arth.  Oh!  I  shall  choke. 


[Rushes  oul^they  foUow, 

ACT  in. 

SCEVB  I. — An  Apartment  draped  with  Silk 
Hanging^  forming  an  elegant  Tent;  light- 
ed  and  decorated. — The  back  of  the  Tent 
to  be  open,  and  displaying  an  illumina" 
ted  Temple  Ccucade,  emd  Grope, — Music, 
— Ser pants  in  handsome  Liperies  pass 
bearing  Refreshments, 

Enter  Dexter. 
Dex,  More  ices  and  champagne!  Egad, 
these  amphibious  country  squires  should  have 
gills,  for  they  drink  like  fishes!  [to  Serpant] 
what  have  you  there?  [Passing  thfi  Bottle 
under  his  iVo^e]— -the  elegant  aroma  of  Bur- 
gundy. No.  1;  Carry  that  to  my  party:  the 
first  wines  to  the  secodA  lable--jhat!sjt^e  rule, 
ray  fine  fellow!  [Jlii^^S^rVflWj^^^  to 
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get  Ibat  young  fanner,  that  Frank  Ryeland, 
into  my  power:  kis  intoxication  is  acnieved; 
ifl 


can  tempt  him  to  tbrow  a  merry- 
no  wedding  for  you^  Miss  Fanny. 


and 
rnain^) 

Is  not  tbat  she?  and" with  lier  my  graceless 
lord  and  master?  I  must  instantly  stop  these 
profligate  proceedings. — What  impertmence, 
to  dare  to  interfere  with  my  pleasures !  [JKri/L 

Enter  Buttercup  tipsy,  singing. 

"Father,  I  am  your  bonny  boy, 
•  And  stealing  corn  is  all  my  joy.* — [Hiccups. 
Ecod,  I  feel  so  agreeable  and  so  vicious,  I 
couJd  love  any  body,  or  fight  any  body. 
Well,  aAcr  all,  His  very  pleasant  to  be  quite 
comfortable;  at  least,  thats  my  sentiment 

Dex,  l^Vilhout}  More  ice->ice,I  say! 

Butter.  Ice!  —  aye  that's  what  makes  this 
place  so  mortal  slippery. 

JSnter  YouNfi  Rbyel.  —  [Buttbilcup  runs 
against  him.'] 

Y.  HcQ,  How  came  you  in  this  apartment, 
fellow?  • 

Butter^  In  rather  a  roundabout  way. 

Y.Rep,  Who  are  you? 

Butter,  Why,  if  youll  stand  still,  and  not 
keep  twirling  round  and  round — FIl  tell  you: 
Fm  Bobby  Buttercup,  a  Sober  pastoral  swain 
from  the  Cornish  tin  mines,  and  vallaly  sham  ^) 
to  your  ancient,  venerable  paternal  father,  old 
Mr.  Revel,  the  elder,  senior. 

Y.Reif.  Zounds— My  father!  what  here? 

BuHer.  No— there. 

Y.  Rev,  What  a  critical  discovery !  so  the 
old  boy  came  incog? 

Butter.  No,  he  came  in  a  coach. 

Y.Reo.  IVe  hit  my  man!  With  Sir  Arthur 
Stanmore  ? 

Butter.  Baronet 

Y,Rev.  Your  worthy  master  is'^a  starch, 
strait,  thin,  gray — ? 

Butter,  As  a  badger. 

Y,  Rev.  And  so  *  I  was  not  to  be  let  into 
the  joke  ?— Ha  ,  ha  ! 

BuUer,  No,  that  was  the  fun  anV—He!  he! 

Y,  Retf,  My  sober ,  sensible  little  fellow, 
your  discretion  I  value — 

Butler,  At  how  much  ? 

[Holding  out  his  hand, 

Y,  Rep.  Oh!  there.  I^GiWtfr/io/Kr/-]  Reckon 
on  my  ^atitude. 

Butter.  I  will;  one,  two,  three 

Y,  Rev,  \HeroicaUy\  Now  to  find  a  father 
by  the  infallible  attraction  of  all-powerful  in- 
stinct. Ha !  ha !  Here's  company :  away  to  the 
butler^s  room!  you  must  be  thirsty. 

Butter,  I  sun-'-parched. 

Y,Reo.  ThaOs  a  dauj^erous  symptom;  so 
drink,  and  be  careful  or  your  health,  Bobby! 
and  now  my  old  dad,  you  shall  pay  Sot  peeping ! 

[Exit 

Butter.  Thirst  is  a  shocking  disease,  and 
makes  the  tongue  stick  so,  one  can*t  pronounce 
legibljr^  Fve  been  too  abstemious.  FJi  reform 
that  error  forthwith,  and  drink  till  I  get  rid 
of  this  dizziness.  How  bad  my  head  is!  but 
.   has  a  good  heart  {Exit,  reeling. 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  Stanmorb  and  Mr8. 
Rb'^bl. 

Sir  Arth,  I  never  •will  pardon  it!  never! 

'  To  pUy  at  die*.  «)  Talet  d«  ehaml^r*. 


Lad^  Stanmore's  behaviour  to  me  I  nugliC 
forgive;  but  rudeness  to  yon!  a  marked  ne- 
glect— 

Mrs,  Rev.  I  own  I  regret  my  inability  to 
conciliate  Lady  Stanmore's  friendship;  bat  tkc 
fault  may  be  mine. 

Sir  Arth,  No ,  excellent  Constance  !  How 
her  eyes  sparkled  at  the  admiration  aKe  ex- 
cited f 

Mrs.  Rev.  So  did  yours,  brother! 
StrArth.  Did  they? — a  husband's  adminh- 
Ifon  should  have  satisfied  her.    Then  ber  af- 
fected  and  provoking  care  of  my  beallk — 
"Don*t  eat  that.  Sir  Arthur!  you  know  the 
least  acidity  destroys  you;*  ^£»hut  down  fkat 
window;^  or,  ''My  dear  man  will  have  kis 
rheumatism  a^ain."   Then  the  whisper  went 
round — ''Amiable  creature!  she  donH  wiak 
her  ffuis  of  a  husband  to  die.** — 1  begin  Id 
think  they  are  mistaken. 
Y.Rev.  [frithout]  Ha!  ha!  Bravo!  bnvo! 
Sir  Arth,  Aye !  there*s  your  precious  snMe. 
Mrs,  Rev,  'Tis  the  hour  of  festivity. 
Sir  Arth.  Of  brutal  intemperance ! 
Mrs,  Rev.  Surely  my  husoand^s  hospitalilf 
cannot  displease. 

Sir  Artli.  Hospitality  ?  a  rank  libel,  randan^ 
on  that  noble  Knglish  word: — ''its  cbaradcn 
are  regulated  liberality,  not  undistingnidMd 
profusion;  innocent  cheerfulness,  not  licen- 
tious riot;  virtuous  encouragement!  not  pro- 
fligate example.*'  Look  into  that  room,  and 
see  the  tenantry,  madly  intoxicated  witb  ib» 
reign  wines,  insulting  their  superiors :  the  next 
apartment  presents  a  scene  thai  wrings  nv 
heart.  1' there  saw  a  young  farmer,  frank 
Ryeland,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worlby  widbiw, 
in  a  state  of  frensy  at  dice,  with  n  l^ap  of 
gold  before  him:  win  or  lose,  ^  equal  rain. 
Poor  fellow!  bitter  will  be  his  repentance! 
Mrs,  Rev,  How  can  you  prevent? 
Sir  Arth.  How  can  I  remain  a  tame  sfco- 
tator?--What  excuse  can  I  offer,  as  a  an- 
^strate,  for  not  giving  the  vice  of  ganiag 
Its  due  castigation,  when  the  laws  bave  pro- 
vided houses  of  correction  for  the  express 
purpose? 

Enter  Old  Revel,  unobserved^ 
OldRev,  Phevrl  the  Black  Hole's  an  ice- 
house to  this.  Oh  for  a  Punka  to  fan  ani 
cool  me!  Therc^s  his  wife!  a  precious  pair, 
no  doubt!  l^liUms, 
Mrs.  Rev.  I  own  my  bnsbaniTs  conduct  is 
unthinking. 

Sir  Arth.  Unthinking  was  bis  marked  at- 
tention to  that  young  creature,  Fanny  BlncMly? 
Mrs. Rev.  Oh!  spare  me! 
Sir  Arth,  Was  tnat  unthiakingneas  ?  was  il 
not  a  deliberate  plan  of  poisonona  flatteiy 
and  base  seduction ?— and  1  must  ndii,*Gin- 
stance !  your  insensibility — 

Mrs,  Rev,  Insensibility !  [Mursiinff  i' 
Agony  of  X*iars\  Ob,  brotber,,  mj 
broke ! 


Old  Rev,  And  so  is  mine! 
Mrs,  Rev.  You  bave  wmn^ 
confession  I  hoped'  to  have  ci 
inmate  in  this  wretched -boaonu 
Sir  Arth.  Why  suffer  thus?  leatm  Ifai 

^^r^R^.  ^""[mmjFi  Qaoste 
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ing !  Tigors  aad  crocodiles  ! 
to  turn  a  Ateam-CDcine;  am 

explode  a  d^lnnAtnrT 


Rev*  (^h,  no  I  for  he  is  affluent — Mnaiblc 
-^handsome — generous! 

OldRev*  {^Aside']  He*$  my  own  boy. 
Y.Bjsq,  Ah,  Mr!  why  do  I  press  this  hand 
with  filial  fondness?  why  hang  upon  your 
neck  with  infant  tenderness?  can  you  tell  me? 
Old  nev.  XFondlr]  1  can  tell  you. 
Y.Reu.  Why  do  I  fancy  I  behold  tha^t 
father? 

Old  Reo,  Because  you  dn  behold  that  father  * 
\Thef  embracej  Infallible  instinct! 
Y,Rev,  Triumphant  nature! 
Old  Rep,  Divine  inspiration! 
Y.Retf.  IMide^  Ha!  ha!  Tolerably  acted, 
I  scorn  to  be  its! I  flatter  myself. 

Old  Rev.  Why  the  doft's  grinning!  Phew! 
If  the  jrascal  knew  me — if  he  has  been  cajol- 

1  fume  enough 
hot  enough  to 

detonator! 

V./2<rp.  My  father!  I  hope  this  meetuigwill 
repay  [Aside']  all  I  owe«  And  how  is  your 
health,  Sir? 

Old  Rev.  Sadly  pimJied  hy  this  climate, 
Ned!  and  Fve  the  tit-douloureuz  so  bad  in 
my  right-hand,  I  donH  think  I  could  manage 
to  sign  a  dralL 

Y.Retf,  My  dear  sir,  exercise  your,  hand^ 
by  all  means.  • 

Old  Rev,  No,  I.  believe  *tis  safcri^to  be  close- 
fisted,  Ned!  , 
^  1^  Rev,  But,  my  dear  dad !  whyfnot  enjoy 
life  like  me,  and  with  me?  what  pleasure  in 
amassing  gold? 

OldRetf,  Not  much,  I  own.  [Aside, 
Y.Rev,  Consider  you  have  notlong^to  live, 
my  dear  father! 

Old  Rev,  Kind  monitor! 
Y,Rev,  Then  enjoy  while  you  may.  P^ive 
t esprit!  Vive  Londres !   That  is  the  city  of 
enchantment — the  spirits  elastic the  wit  elec- 
tric— the  taste  refined — the  senses  in  ecstasy. 

Old  Rev,  By  Jove,  Nedl  your  painting  is 
so  seducing,  your  x:olouring  so  brilliant,  that 
I  could  almost  find  in  ray  oeart  \o— [Aside] 
Now  to  carry  my  plan  into  execution.  Sup- 
pose— he!  he! — I  shall  make  myself  confound- 
edly ridiculous — but  no  matter — His  to  save 
an  only  son.  Here  goes !  [To  hini]  You  dog, 
youVe  inspired  me — fired  me — 
Y,Rei;,  Bravo! 

Old  Rev.  ril  no  longer  be  an  ^  old  moiling 


re  -ibal^that  man  whom  I  have  sworn  for 
life  and  with  my  life  to  cherish? — Never! 
}ld  Rev,  [Rushing  forward  and  em- 
cing  her — she  alarmed]  Bless  you !  bless 

1 ! 

HrArOi,  His  father. 

}ldRev,  Your'  father-— your  adorer — ^your 
rdian  angel. 

*irArih»  But  a  due  regard  to  your  own 
rrcst — 

Irs,  Rev,  I  despise  that  wretched  deity  of 
n*s  worship,  ohall  I  on  its  grovelling  aU 
sacrifice  my  own  estimation  and  my  so- 
in  vows  to  heaven?  I  may  become  the 
im  of  selfishness,  but 
iry. 

}ld  Rev,  Charming! 
7ir  Arth,  Such  treason  to  love! 
}frs,Rev,  Oh!  I  hate  the  treason;  but  then 
>ve  the^  traitor. 

')ldRev.  She  loves  the  traitor! 
hrArih,  But  what  can  you  hope? 
7ldRev,  Ah!  true,  what  can  you  hope? 
}irS,Rev,  To  reclaim  him. 
yid  Rev,  She  says  to  reclaim  him. 
UrArih,  By  what  magical  agency? 
')ldRev,  Aye,  by  what  magical — 
\frs.  Rev,  By  the  natural  magic  of  good 
nour. 

yidRev,  That^  the  true  way;  good  hu- 
ur  is  my  system. 
^irArih,  It  wiU  fail. 

7ld  Rev,  [Sharpljr]  How  do  ^ou  know  it 
1  fail? — a  hot-headed  impatient— take  a 
ion  here.  Sir  Arthur!  [Pointing  to  Mrs, 
vef]  There's  a  smile!  Til  forgive  him — I 
l-ril  pay  his  debts-ril~ 
Wrs,Rev,  Pardon  me,  sir,  that  must  not 

^  The  sooner  he  feels  the  bitterness  of  ad- 
sity,  the  sooner  will  my  hopes  of  happiness 

realised;   his  fault  is  improvidence,  not 
idigaiity. 

^irArth,  Hush!  he  comes!  let  us  away, 
Ifr*.  Rev,  Remember — good  humour — 
7ldRev,  To  be  sure — as  if  there  was  any 
rit  in  that! 

[Exeunt  Sir  Arthur  and  Mrs,  ReveL 
Enter  YouBfG  Revel. 
r.  jRtfP.  He  donH  know  me, — Now  for  the 
ict  of  instinct! 

^IdRev.  Now  to  carry  my  point 

[Thej  boiMf  ceremoniouslj.  \ 
r  Rev.  A*  friend  of  Sir  Arthur  Stanmore—  roopus — all  morals  and  mumps. 
Old  Rev.   Who  has  been  delighted  andj    r.  Aep.  Delightful! 
*Ied  with  the  splendid  hospitality  of  the  — 


runate  Mr.  Revel, 
Y',  Rev,  Fortunate?  Ah,  Sii^  trust  not  to 
>earances ! 

mRev,  [Aside]l  won't 

f.Rev.  How  oft,  under  the  semblance  of 

eatbed  smiles,  is  concealed  a  tortured  heart ! 

Igho!  Pardon  the  freedom  I  take,  but  I 

I  a  sort  of  magnetic  attraction—^an  irresis- 

le  impulse  to  impart — 

JldAev,  Poorfellovc!  Unbosom  your  griefs ) 

■e's  a  living  echo,  [Striking  his  Breast] 

t  vrill  returli  sigh  for  sigh,  and  groan  for 

lan. 

y.Rev,  Know  then,  interesting  stranger!  I 
re  a  father  alive. 

Old  Rev,  And  that  makes  you  miserable, 
(natural  scoundrel!  [Aside, 


Old  Rev,  N<»,  Vive  la  folie  !  is  my  motto. 
So  now  for  fun  and  revelry — luxurious  feast, 
and  generous  wine.  Ecod.  I'll  have  a  skin- 
full!  [Aside]  for  the  proverb  says,  as  the 
house  is  on  lire,  one  may  as  well  warm  one- 
self. So  have  with  you,  Ned! 
Y.Rev.  Allons,  father! 
Old  Rev,  Father?  no,  bacchanalian  brothers 
—  dashing  dogs  —  graceless  gallants  —  Viva 
BacchoJ  [Exeunt  singing. 

Scene  I!.  — ^  Gala  Apartment 

Enter  Ladt  Stanmore. 

Heiffho!  I'm  very  miserable.  Is  it  not  heart- 
breaunff  tu  see  a  circle  of  elegant  young 
men  offering  their  homage,  and  my,  qwor^us- 
band  to  presume  to'^^^PaAVy^tely 
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leave  the  room,  at  the  crisis  of  my  triumph? 
Miss  Raven  says,  I  must  threaten  to  leave  mm 
— insist  on  parchments — separate  maintenance; 
but  1  flatter  myself  I  can  conquer  without 
opposing  such  desperate  weapons.  He^s  here. 

Enter  Sm  AjtLTHua  Stanmo&b. 
So,  Sir  Arthur! 

Sir  Arth.  So,  Lady  Stanmore! 

Lady  Stan.  How  could  you  leave  me  to  be 
suffocated  by  the  oppressing  attentions  of  the 
men  ? 

Sir  Arth,  They  seemed  very  distressing, 
indeed!  , 

Lady  Stan.  You  could  not  persuade  the 
assembly  to  follow  your  example,  and  bow  to 
the  shrine  of  Mrs.  nevel. 

Sir  Arth,  Madam  I  my  attentions  to  my 
sister  were  occasioned  by  an  endeavour  io 
atone  fdr  your  indelicate  rudeness. 

LadjStan,  I  owe  her  no  homage. 

Sir  Arth,  She  requires  none :  she  seeks  your 
friendship — she  asks  a  sister*s  love.  Come, 
Harriet,  go  to  her — say  you  are  sorry  for  the 
uneasiness  I  am  sure  ydu  have  caused. 

Ladj  Stent,  I  ask  her  pardon?  Insufferable 
idea !  Now  1*11  strike  him  into  marble.  Sir 
Arthur/  after  what  has  passed,  I  must  inform 
you  there  is  a  subject  which,  tbbugh  yoii  can- 
not have  even  thought  of,  I  have — parting, 
sir!  •  [Emphatically, 

SirAr&h,  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam!  J 
have  thought  of  it  very  seriously. 

Lady  Stan.  Indeed  I   Tm  glad  to  hear  it- 
very  glad.    Dear  me{  the  room  is  so  oppres 
sive!  will  you  have  the  huroaoily  to  unclisp 
my  necklace? 

Sir  Arth,  [Greatly  moped']  C-c-cer-cer- 
tainly. 

Lady  Stan,  Thank  you,  sir. 

Sir  Arth,  [Agitated]  You  arc  very  wel- 
come, Harriet.  Madam,  perhaps  the  air  may 
revive;  lean  on  my  arm.  [She  places  her 
Arm  in  his:  he  seems  inclined  to  press  it, 
but  forbears]  Are  you  better,  Harriet? 

I^dy  Stan.  Somewhat:  rather  cold.  [Folds 
his  arm  round  her  ;  she  smiles  triumphantly. 

Sir  Arth,  Cold?  yon  are  indeed!  we  had 
better  go  home. 

Lady  Stan.  Oh,  no:  I  promised  to  return 
to  the  dance.  Shall  we  astonish  the  natives, 
by  waltzing  together? 

Sir  Arth.  You  know  I  never  waits;  besides, 
His  late,  and  Tvc  ordered  the  carriage. 

Lady  Stan.  [Suddenly  leaving  his  Arm] 
What  then,  sirr  But  His  no  matter,  as  we 
are  to  part,  the  present  time  will  do  as  well 
as  any  other. 

Sir  Arth,  [Indignantly  aside'A^Mm^  again ! 

Lady  Stan.  Will  you  come?  if  not,  good 
bye.—  [Smiling. 

Enter  Servant, 
Ser'0.  The  carriage  is  ready,  sir. 
Sir  Arth,  [Irresolute]  Not  quite  ready,  is  it? 
Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Arth.  He  says  His  quite  ready. 

Lady  Stan.  I  hear!  Well,  sir!  am  I  to  he 
honoured  with  your  band?  [ExuUingly. 

Sir  Arth.  £h?  [Hesiiaiing. 

Lady  Sim.  [«$kv-cdtflK»^l  DonH  keep  both 
me  and  the  horses  in  the  cold. 


Serv,  Your  commands,  sir? 

Sir  Arth,  [After  a  struggle]  Hone! 

[Exit, — Servant  foUomnf. 

Lady  Stan,  Tra  .petrified!— Goae! —Am  1 
awake?  Yes,  to  vexation;  to  misery!  Wiiat 
have  I  done?  what  shall  I  do?  Oad  tjrant! 

Enior  Mrs.  Rbvel. 
Mrs.  Rev,  Lady  Stanmore  in  tears!  Panioi 
me,  you  must  allow  me  to  ofler  my  atta- 
tions.  [Taking  her  Hand]  Nay,  nay,  I  wuH 
be  shook  off.  As  your  hostess,  your  reblioo, 
as  one  who  wishes  to  love  you,~>receiTe  nc 
in  your  heart 

Lady  Stan.  Your  words  are  kind— 
Mrs.  Rev.  Do  not  trust  them ;  prore  tbdr 
truth. 

Lady  Stan.  I  fear — 

Mrs.  Rev,  My  sincerity?  • 

Lady  Stan.  My  own  unwortkiness. 

Mrs,  Rev.  Hear  me.  Lady  Stanmore!  I  ca 
feel  as  keenly  as  another  the  vrrongstbekeart 
of  woman  is  doomed  to  sufier;  but  I  do  sot 
weep ,  for  I  am  too  proud  to  accept  a  ln^ 
banas  pity.  I  do  not  coquette,  for  I  am  Im 
cunning  to  afford  htm  the  least  hope  of  o- 
cuse  by  recrimination.  I  do  not  scoU  or 
storm ;  for,  dearly  as  I  prize  }k\s  lore,  1  own 
I  am  vain  enough  to  value  more  mj  owa 
estimation. 

Lady  Stan.  But  \forcing  a  laufU]  1  «w 
I  quite  forgot :  ^oiir  kind  advice  is  |Siipcrfi- 
ous:  we  are  gomg  to  part. 

Mrs.  Rev.  Part? 

Lady  Stan.  Dear  me,  what  alarms  joa? 
What  can  be  more  common? 

Mrs,  Rev.  The  frequency  of  the  occnntoce 
is  a  poor  voucher  for  its  propriety.  CasTW 
expose  your  fair  fame  to  encounter  the  ocr- 
rio  insinuations  of  the  licentious,  the  smtk  of 
the  envious,  and  the  pity  of  the  pmie? 

Lady  Stan.  [Gneady  moved]  Suckpidnci 
are  shocking. 

Mrs.  Rev.  Very;  hut  if  like,  what  are  iky 
who  sit  for  those  pictures?  not  associalafcr 
my  innocent,  but  mutaken  friend.  We  ve 
interrupted:  retire  to  my  boudoir,  an^fll*- 
terpose  my  good  offices  with  Sir  Arlkiir. 

Lady  Stan.  No,  no!  Til  leave  hira,  m 
never  see  human  being  more. 

Mrs.  Rev.  Here*s  my  eccentric  falker-n- 
law.  How  whimsical  his  condtfctl  ke  (ko- 
mised  to  explain. 

Enter  Old  Rkvee. 
Old  Rev.  Keep  it  up!  keep  it  up! 
exliausted  voice,  and  leaning  ^"^^^ 
pilaster]  Keep  it  up!  Ill  show  your kwMjw^ 
what  it  IS  to  be  jolly,  and  prodigal,  andidk: 
devilish  hard  work  though ! 

Mrs.  Rev,  I  guess  your  scheme,  my  w 
sir!  it  is  new  and  admirable.  , 

Old  Rev.  But,  like  some  other  new 
rather  difficult  to  execute. 


life; 

a  scene  of  profligacyl 
and  won  a  dozen  times;  forests       .  ^ 
low,  and  flourished  again;  and. oil  * ''3^ 
throw  was  stSfe^deth^^l^M^^^  ^ 
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able  tenantry,  whom  deuce  or  ace  would 
have  consigned  to  the  gripe  of  a  scoundrel: 
then,  out-topping  their  betters,  the  second  table 
out-heroded  the  first:  for  there  I  detected  that 
rascal  Dexter  ruininff  a  ^oung  farmer  with 
false  dice.  Fll  have  both  in  my  power;  both 
shall  be  punished. 

Mrs.Aeo,  And  that  young  innocent — 
Old  Rev,  What,  the  lovely  Fanny?  have 
her  snug  under  my  wing  \Nods  and  fvinks\ : 
let  fly  one  of  my  assassinating  glances.  I  mean 
to— ha !  ha ! — won*t  tell  you  what  I  mean — 
ha!  ha! 

T.Rev,  [JVithouq  Where's  my  father?— 
whereas  the  jolly  old  boy? 

Old  Rev.  I'm  with  you,  Ned !  A  jackanapes, 
to  dare  to  match  himself  against  me  in  the 
race  of  folly !  PII  show  him  who  has  the  foot 
[Hobbling}— V\\  doublendistance  the  cock-tail 
rascal — io  clear  the  course,  for  here  I  start, 
belter  skelter.  Ba  sure  you  back  me  up.  [Pul- 
ling bolh  Handsjlo  lc?his  Xoin^]- Ugh! 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  III.  —  A  parlour  o/ Dame  Rteland's. 

Enler  Dame  Ryeland,  her  Dress  clutnged 
from  her  VTidow^s  JVeeds,  Hannah  foU 
loifping,  mlh  a  small  Basket  containing 
Bride-favours, 

Dame,  Now  Hannah,  give  me  the  bride 
favours — there's  one  for  you :  this  I'll  pin  here : 
DO,  DO,  I'll  surprise  Frank:  be  does  not  know 
that  to-day  he's  to  become  a  bridegroom.  But 
bow  late  he  stays!  the  sun  up,  and  not  come 
borne ! 

Han,  La,  missus!  hovr  glad  I  be  you  arc 
ODt  of  your  dismal  weeds  ^) !  I  vow  you  looks 
so  young  and  gaysome,  I  should  not  wonder 
to  see  you  a  bride  yourself. 

Dame,  [ff^iih  sever ilf]  Hannah !  has  my 
conduct  as  a  mistress,  or  a  mother,  authorised 
tbat  insult? 

Han,  Insult!  what  harm? 
Dame,  What  barm,  girl?' 
Han,  I'm  sure  I  would  not  scold  any  body 
for  saying  I  was  likely  to  be  a  bride.  [Sobbing, 
Dame,  Well,  don't  cry,  Hannah!  you 
meant  no  harm;  go  take  the  bride-cake  to 
the  oven,  and  run  to  the  garden  for  the  po-| 
sies;  come,  be  alive,  girl!  [Exit  Hannaf{\ 
So  the  day  is  come  at  last,— the  happy  day 
that  returns  to  my  neighbours  their  just  and 
full  demands,  and  cives  to  my  dear  boy  the 
grirl  of  his  heart.   How  bis  eyes  will  sparkle 
"when   he  sees  this!    [Displays  a  JFyxvour"] 
Sut  where  is  he?  Sure  no  accident  has  hap- 
pened !  he  has  not  fallen  into  danger,  or  bad 
company  I  [keens']  Had  any  one  told  me  I 
should  nave  shea  any  tears,  but  those  of  joj 
Ko--day— but  I  will  not.    No — no,  the  roan  is 
9aie,  and  my  boy  tbat  travels  it  is  prudent 
3nd  virtuous.    W^eep,  indeed  !  [Sings  a  few 
w^otes  o/ "Haste  to  tl^j  wedding,  my  friends  f 
c^tc  ihen  relapses  into  tetws'X  But  where  can 
Ise  be  ?    Ah ,  bless  him,  here  be  comes !  Han- 
■riali !  go  and  order  the  bells  to  be  set  ringing, 
0nd  send  for  the  bride.   Dear'ee  me,  I  shaifl 
out  of  my  poor  wits !  Envy  me,  mothers ! 
sfDvy  me !        [Exit  with  basket  of  favours, 

ff)  A  v  tdnw't  mouriiingodrciifl  !•  e^llrd  her  \reedi. 


Enter  Frank  Ryeland  paJe  and  disordered, 

looks  about  with  caution. 
So  I've  ventured  home.  I've  heard  that  guilt 
makes  men  cowards;  it  has  made  me  bold, 
or  how  dare  I  meet  a  mother's  frown,  or, 
what  is  worse,  her  tears?  What  can  I  say? 
What  excuse?  excuse!  no— no,  the  tiuth, 
terrible  as  it  is;  the  truth!  she's  here. 

[Sinks  into  a  Chair,  and  breathes  with 
difficuUj, 

Enter  Dame  Rteland. 
Dame,  Why,  you  sad  rake,  an't  you  ash- 
amed of  yourself?  [Snatching  his  Hat  play- 
full/]  Well,  I  suppose  you  had  brave  merry 
doings? 

Frank.  [fVith  a  Smile  of  Anguish]  Very. 
Dame,  flow   pale  you  are,  you  young 
scane-grace ! 
Prank,  Am  I? 

Dame,  [fVho  has  heen  arremginf^  a  Fa^ 
vour  in  his  Hat]  But  I'll  make  the  colour 
come  into  your  cheeks.    Look  here  1 

Frank,  What's  that?  [Starts  up. 

Dame,  The  church  bells  will  soon  tell 
what  it  is. 

Frank,  Oli,  oh  !  [Sobs  convulsively. 

Dame,  Frank,  my  child !  are  you  ill  ?  Frank 
Ryeland,  I  saj,  speak! 

Frank,  [1^  ailing  on  his  knees]  I  am  a 
villain ! 

Dame.  No,  'tis  impossible;  1*11  not  belieye 
i*.  What  has  happened  ?  tell  me,  I  command 
you ;  tell  me ,  dear  Frank !  while  I  have 
strength  and  sense. 

Prank.  [Rises]  I  will.  At  the  Hall  Fanny 
was  pai-ted  from  me,  and  seated  next  to  that 
steward — that  Dexter !  Oh,  mother !  bis  looks, 
his  words,  tore  my  heart  to  pieces ;  and  I 
thought  (I  hope  I  was  mistaken)  Fanny  seemed 
pleased  by  his  attention. 

Dame.  Oh,  vanity — vanity! 

Frank.  He  challenged  me  to  drink  bumpers : 
had  they  been  poison,  I  would  have  swallowed 
them ;  I  could  not  eat ;  and  the  strange  wines 
overturned  my  poor  brain:  at  last  dice  were 
brought  in:  I  was  terrified,  but  they  laughed 
at  me — sneered — insulted— dared  me — I  gained 
—I  lost. 

Dame,  [Faintljr]  Had  you  the  money  wilb 
you  that  was  to  pay  the— 

Frank,  I  bad. 

Dame,  And  the  rent? 

Frank,  And  the  rent. 

Dame.  Did  you  lose  all? 

Frank.  [Scarcelir  articulate]  All! 

Dame,  Poor  fellow!  poor  fellow! — come, 
come  to  thy  fond  mothers  heart. 

Frank.  [Starting from  her]  No,  no:  scold 
me,  mother,  if  you  have  any  pity;  scold, 
spurn,  hale — 

Dame.  Hale  thee?  FranL  listen  to  me; — 
obediently,  calmly  listen.  [FF'ith  Serenitjr] 
The  only  atonement  we  can  make  to  Provi- 
dence, for  offending  against  its  laws,  is  a  pa- 
tient submission  to  the  punishment  our  mis- 
deeds have  brought  upon  us.  This  bouse  and 
what  it  contains  is  no  longer  ours.  Ah!  in 
tbat  church-yard  I  hoped  to  lay  my  aged 
bones  in  peace  and  respect  Farewell  homel 
farevvell  to  the  gra|5i|jtefd?*]|J^||lt^fc  Come, 
I  my  dear!  o 
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Frank.  Where?  [A knocking^  Hush!  some 
of  the  creditors.  \AgitcUed. 

Dame.  Well,  Frank,  we  must  face  them, 
Admit  them  directly;  they  have  waited  long 
and  patiently. 

\Frank  exit,  returns  with  a  Letter. 

Frank.  [Giving  ttie  letter^  From  Old  Mr. 
Revel. 

Dame,  To  me?  I  don't  know  the  gentle- 
man. Bless  me,  Fm  in  such  a  twitter  I  YReads 
<<The  punishment  that  awaits  a  wicked  am 
profligate  son^' — I  can  read  no  more. 

Frank.  [Taking  ike  Letter^  Let  roe  think 
— try  to  recall  last  night, —  fast  f^tal  nifiht 
Did  he  not  interpose  ? — speak  of  foul  play  r — 
brain!  brain! — all  is  confusion — madness. 
What's  this?  <*Let  your  son  not  fail  to  at 
tend  me;  perhaps  a  mother's  credit  may  be 
saved."  Ao!  don't  despond;  perhaps  I  may 
obtain  a  loan  of  the  money. 

Dame.  [Looking  up]  Indeed. 

Frank.  I  hope  I  can.  [She  smiles']  I'm 
sure  I  can.    An,  she  revives!   now  misery- 
gnaw  my  heart,  and  welcome.   "A  mothers 
credit  saved!*  [Kisses  the  Letter]  Blessed 
.  hope  I— cheerly,  cbeerly!— all  may  yet  be  well. 

[Ejceunt, 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Saloon  at  Young  Revel's,  de- 
corated tvith  flowers. — An  open  Firanda. 
— A  marine  rietv  in  the  distance. 

Enter  Old  Revel  and  Buttercup. 

OldRev,  How  reviving  is  the  breath  of  the 
tnorning!  After  night's  feverish  orgies,  nature 
exhales  her  freshest"  odours,  and  bestows  on 
unthankful  man  her  animating  blessings. 

Butter,  Now  1  finds  it  mortal  raw  and 
chilly,  and  should  like  to  mix  nature's  odours 
with  a  drop  of  brandy. 

OldRetf.  Drunkard!   to  lose  your  senses — 

Butter.  Ah,  worse  than  that!  1  lost  nine 
balfcrolwns  at  putt.^) 

Dex.  [VTithout]  Where  are  you  att?  Jo- 
nathan !  Peter ! 

OldRei}.  Here's  my  son^s  crafty  confidant; 
a  precious  pair! — like  master,  like  man. 

Butter.  Yes,  that**  what  every  body  says  of 
tis  two. 

Enter  Dextbr  and  Jovathak, 

Dex,  Breakfast  immediately !  Any  thing 
simple,  for  I  feel  rather  damaged.  A  grilled 
woodcock;  kipper  salmon;  eggs;  cufS  au  lait; 
Leman's  rusks;  Sauteme  and  Noyau:  nothing 
more!  [Exit  Jonathan]  Eh,  who  are 'these 
people?  [Eyeing  them  (Pith  Fiis  glass]  Last 
ni^ht  I  saw  that  old  quit.  Ha,  ha!  A  Bir- 
mingham copy  of  the  Anatomie  yivant^^ 
Your  business,  Sir? 

Old  Rev.  Is  with  your  master.  Sir. 

Dex.  [Aside']  The  true  croak  of  a  creditor. 
You  canl  see  him;  he's  asleep. 

OldRev.  I  must  talk  to  him. 

Dex.  He  don't  ulk  in  bis  sleep*  Wb^t  are 
your  claims? 

i)  A  Talgar  g«me  pf  cardi. 

•)  The  AnatomU  Vivant,  from  France,  is  slill  to  t>e  flcen 
in  London,  presenting  one  of  ihb  moil  lionrible  ipec- 
tacleA  Uiat  can  bo  imagined,  a  ham  an  being,  alire,  and 
nothing  but  akin  and  bono  A  Brummmgtm  (Birmiagban) 
^        ahilUng  \»  •  cooaUrfeit  one. 


OldRev,  Very  bumble  ones,  I  own;  only 
the  claims  of  a  father. 

Butter.  Ha,  ha!  Only  his  father ;~thaiTf  alL 
Dex.  [Alarmed,  and  (piping  his  Fore- 
head] The  old  nabob,  by  all  that's  sudorific! 

[Advances  with  Humilitj. 
Butter.  I  say,  Sir,  v<e  have  taken  the  stiff- 
ness out  of  his  back,  however. 

Dex.  What  blindness!  but  that  my  facul- 
ties were  absorbed  in  your  amiable  son^s  in^ 
terestSy  the  likeness  must  have  struck  me.  The 
piercing  eye,  the  commanding  front,  the  fas- 
cinating smile,  the  condescendinj^  bow;  and 
[seeing  Buttercup]  this  interesting  yontb— 
Butter.  Vm  bis  bumble  servant,  —  tbal^s  aL 

[Conccitedlx. 

Dex.  Then,  Sir,  I'm  your  humble  servant 
Permit  the  privilege.  [Offering  Swmff 

Butter,  Sir,  to  oblige  you. 
Dex.  What  an  interesting  figure ! 
Butter.  And  I  has  a  good  heart, 
OldRev.  Now  for  my  plan.    You  are  mf 
son's  faithful  confidant! 

Dex,  Proud,  if  so  estimated  by  bis  respected 
sire. 

OldRev.  Then  I'll  tell  you.  Sir;  last  ni^'i 
scene  disgusted.  What  a  mean,  dcrru-for- 
tune  set  out!  Pah!  Where  was  the  orcbestra; 
the  corps  de  ballet ;  the  fire-works  ?  Here's  no 
style;  no  train  of  servants!  Oh,  I  must  legis- 
late here,  and  with  &uch  an  executive  as  Sir. 
Dexter— [2>tfx/<?r  bows]  May  I.  ask  tbe  i- 
mount>of  your  stipend? 

Dex.  I  serve  from  attachment:  four  bmidred 
a-year. 

OldRev,  Infamous!  I  discbarge 
my  son's  service. 
Dex,  [Alarmed]  Sir! 
OldR.  And  install  in  mine  at  a  thousand. 
Dex.  [Elated]  1*11  serve  you  witli  tbe  fi- 
delity— 

OldRev.  You  serve  my  son:  notbin^  can 
be  more  satisfactory. 

Butter,  A  thousand!  oh,  oh,  tben  my  luae 
pounds  a-year  shall  be  made  guineas* 

OldRev,  And,  Dexter,  take  this  raw  nu- 
terial,  [pointing  to  Buttercup]  and  maaa- 
facture  tiim  into  something  human  and  useable. 

Dex.  Fear  not.  [Ejreing  him]  'Pbere  are 
capabilities.   By  the  aid  of  tailors — 

Butter,  Sif,  you  talked  of  baving  tbis  coat 
turned!  [^safe. 

OldR.  Silence,  mognrel!  But  are  we  nel 
to  have  a  fete  chanutetreaXtA  regatta  ?  [Arz^ 
ter  hows]  Bravo!  that  for  expense! 

[Snapping  his  Fingers* 
Dex.  Tour  son's  prime  yacht  will  cany  ibe 
prize  triumphant. 

OldRev.  [Apart]  Not  if  T  can  belp  it. 
Dex.  [To  Buttercup]  Come,  coosia! 

[JEarf  /  not, 

Buttet.  [To  Old  Rev.]  La!  I  declare  k^k. 
cozening  me  ^). 

OldRev.  Trying  at  it,  no  doubt!  stidb  t» 
im,  honest  Boh! 

Butter,  I  will,  for  be  has  a  good 

Enter  Mas.  BeVsk^ 
OldRev.  Oh,  my  dear  daugbter!  1 
stand  it:  this  asthma — this  sciatica — 

i}  Conno  and  oosen  aro  proaoji 
tbeir  diiibroatlnoH^^ir 
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Wrs.ReQ,  CotiragCi  my  dear  Sir  I  perae^cre 

a  few  faours. 
yidRev,  A  few  hours?  Fll  live  fiAy  years 
ipite  him:  ril  sip  panada:  FU  munch  wa- 
-cressc^:  PlI  rise  with  the  lark,  fly  up  with 

bens:  {Coughs}^  Til  smoke  stramonnim 
atber  may  submit  to  play  the  fool  for  a 
if  it  prevent  his  son  from  doing  so  all 

life.  Here  comes  Ned,  iaded  and  biue- 
illed;  and  yet  that  bead-ache  cost  the  fool 
bousand  pounds. 

ter  Young  Rbtbl  in  an  elegant  Morn- 
ing^resSi 

^.  Iteif.  [^Reading  nenpspaper]  County  ball 
nusic  meeting — hounds  thrown  oiT— the  old, 
1,  miserable  routine !  Pve  dosed  myself  with 
ry  stimulant  the  dispensatory  of  dissipation 
scribes;  tried  the  joys  of  the  table — nausea 
1  plethora — handled  the  four-in-hand  rib- 
is,  and  ffot  damaged  by  a  dislocation:  next, 
nine;  played  up  to  my  knees  in  cards; 
dea  out  of  them  to  snoot  the  scoundrel 
t  cheated  me:  but  courace!  the  arrival  of 
old  dad  may  mify»  and,  like  the  electric 
ck — 

')ldRev,  [Slapping  him  ffiolentljr  on  the 
clc]  Ned,  my  boy!  what  moralising,  while 
ir  wife  is  arrangmg  a  public  breakfast  to 

I  splendour  to  your  regatta? 
^.Retf.  What  1  you,  Constance!  you? 
^rs.Rev,  Yes,  I!  1!  Are  you  displeased  as 

II  as  surprised? 
^.Rev.  Delighted  I  charmed! 

Enter  Jonathan. 
Ton.  TTo  out  Revel  apart\  Young  Farmer 
elana  says  he  comes  by  your  appointment 
\_Exit  Jonathan. 
}UiRep,  I  know.  [He  motions  Mrs.  Revel 
leave  the  Room.  She  kisses  her  Hand  to 

and  exit"]  Ned!  send  your  wife  away. 
r.Rev,  She*s  gone,  Sir. 
}ldRep.  That^  lucky.  I  say,  Fanny  Bloomly 
ly  ro^e! — I  saw  yon — pugh! — ^all's  right — 
bttle  r 


g:  blushing~i 
t  of  a  lovePs  here. 


rose-bud.  Her 
e  must  not  wear  such 


\  Rev,  Oh  no,  it  would  b^  gilding  a  hob- 


I. 

}ldRev.  Setting  a  diamond  in  pewter. 
''.Rev.  Last  night  Dexter  cleaned  htm  out. 
}ldRev.  I  know ;  capiul  fellow  that  Dexter ! 
''.Rev.  Invaluable! 

)ldRev,  Young  Clod  wants  to  borrow  the 
ney  he  lost  to  pay  his  dead  father*s  debts 
lore  fool  he,  I  say :  ha,  ba !  you  shall  lend 
itm — there  it  is — yfiving  Pocket-book']  on 
dition  he  gives  up  the  girl.   Eh,  don*t  you 

\Rev,  Ab,  sir,  you  have  a  tact! 
}ldRev.  Yes,  IVe  had  practice:  FU  leave 
1  to  manage:  mind  the  promise — signed: 
Ned!  don*t  1  act  like  a  iatber? 
\Rev.  Oh,  sir,  I  shall  never  know  the  ex- 
;  of  my  obligations. 

^JdRev.  r^M^e]  Yes  yon  sball,  to  a  far- 
tg!  He^s  here:  secure  the  delicate  darling, 
-oh!  [kisses  his  Hand  in  ecstasjr,  emd 
exit. 

Pmont  nm«diM  for  Mtboit,  c«nsmiptiwi»  cle. 


Y.Rev,  What  a  treasure  haye  I  in  such  a 

parent!  let  me  be  grateful  for  it 

[Goes  up  to  Table,  and  sits. 

Enter  Frank  Rtsland.  ^ 

.Frank.  I  ask  pardon,  sir,  for  thus  intru- 
ding;  but  aulhoriied  by  this  letter — 

X.  Rev.  From  my  father.  He  has  requested 
me  to  talk  with  you:  don*t  agitate  yourself 
but  proceed,  young  man! 

Frank.  The  large  sum  I  last  night  lost  by 
gaming,  was  the  product  of  a  years  anxious 
toil,  and  devoted  to  the  payment  of  my  fa- 
ther's debts. 

Y.  Rev.  Very  wrong  to  .risk  so  sacred  a  fund ! 

Frank.  True,  sir,  but  1  was  intoxicated. 
'  Y.Rev,  A  poor  excuse! 

Frank.  I  own  an  aggravation.   This  ^letter 

fives  me  hopes  that  a  mother's  credit — nay^ 
er  life,  may  be  preserved  by — by— -you  best 
know  your  benevolent  intentions.  [Boifving, 
Y.Aev.  Why,  I  majr  be  induced  to  ad- 
vance the  sum,  large  as  it  is. 

Frank.  [fTith  fervour]  If  the  blessings  of 
a  wretched,  but  grateful  heart — ^if  the  unceas- 
ing labour  of  these  hands — if  a  life  of  obe- 
dience and  devotion  to  your  will — 

Y.  Rev.  I  shall  require  no  obedience,  which 
has  not  your  interest  for  its  object;  for  in- 
stance, embarrassed  as  your  circumstances  are, 
prudence  would  not  justify  your  thinking  of 
marriage. 

Freuik.  [Starting]  Prudence  would  not 
iuslify  it!  [Si^hs. 

Y.  Rev.  And  as  your  landlord  and  creditor, 
you  would,  perhaps,  consider  my  approbation 
necessari'  before  you  formed  an  alliance? 

Frank.  [Roiling]  I  certainly  should  think 
it  my  duty  to  ask  it 

Y.  Rev.  Very  sensible  and  prudent!  then 
we*ll  just  say  so  on  pap<er. 

Frank.  [Alarmed]  Do  you  require  me  to 


»gnr 

Y.Rev,  I  think  it  will  be  more  satisfactory. 

[ff^rites. 

uFVonAc.  What!  abandon  my  hearth  dearest 
hope?  resign  my  love,  my  bnde?  'tis  a  bitter 
i^oment! 

jr.  Rev.  Sorry  to  hasten  your  determination, 
but  the  day  wears. 

Frank.  True:  and  the  creditors  may  have 
met    Dear  mother!  [^irm/;^TSir,  I  am  ready. 
[ffT-ites, — delivers  thePaper  to  Young 
Revel 

Y.  Rev.  [Reading]^  Resign  all  claims— so- 
lemnly promising — without  consent  oP — yery 
well— there's  the  money.  [Gives  a  pocket^ 
book,  tivhich  Frank  presses  to  his  heartj 
Good  morning.  [Smiles  significantly, 

Frank.  What  meant  that  smile?  It  shot 
through  my  heart. 
Y.Rev.  {Smiling  agmn]  You  may  go. 
Frank.  Again!  distraction!  can  he  mean? — 
Sir,  one  moment  To  save  the  life  of  her 
that  gave  me  being,  I  haye  resigned  all  the 
fond  Dopes  that  sustained  my  youth — all  the 
promised  joys  of  wedded  love;  and  true  to 
that  resolve,  would,  if  my  Fanny's  good  re- 
quired it,  lead  her  this  moment  to  the  churek, 
and  bless  her  union  with  a  happier  man.  The 
lover  is  no  more — but  the  friead^urvtvesi  and 
he  who  aims  to  raise  %\^^kyM^}^^^ig^n 
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cheek— who  diirps,  by  flattery,  to  corninl  her 
inuoccnl  heart — dares  it  with  his  life!  no 
rank  shall  shelter,  no  place  protect  him. 

Y,Mc\  And  this  threat  is  meant  to  fall — 

Frank.  Wherever  justly  it  may  light. 

Y,Rev,  Insolent!  make  way! 

[Pushes  him  Back. 

Frank.  A  blow,  that  makes- us  equal!  and, 
hy  the  rights  of  manhood,  thus  1  repel — 

Enter  Old  Revel. 

Old  Rev,  Hold  !  \%  this  your  gratitude  ?  Has 
he  not  saved  your  parent? 

Frank,  Need  I  say  ho^  I  venerate  that  title  ? 

Old  Rev.  1  am  a  parent. 

Fremk,  Sir,  I  will  remove  the  cause  of  your 
alarm!  Yet,— a  blow! — Pardon  niy  distraction 
— pity  the  desolation  of  this  heart— indeed ,  it 
is  a  broken  one!  Mother,  1  come!  \_ExiL 

Old  Rev,  Poor  fellow!  he  shall  not  suffer 
long,  for  mercy  shall  temper  justice,  [f^i- 
ping  away  a  Tear,  then  suddenly  recovering 
his  Vivacity'\  Well,  my  boy,  have  you  got 
the  Dromise? 

Y.Rev.  Safe. 

OldRev.  Where? 

Y.Rev.  Here!  {Prdducing  it 

OldRev.  Tfaankyou.  [Taking  it  suddenly] 
And  now  I  may  own,  ^spare  the  soft  effusion) 
— that  I  love — 1  adore  the  fascinating  Fanny ' 
^Ob,  I  could  moqsel  faer  like  an  old  tiger; 
hug  her  like  a  boa  constrictor! 

Y.Rev.  [Astonished]  You,  Sir! — you  love? 
-<^*sdeath,  nave  I  been  catering  for  my  old 
dad's  dainty  palate? 

OldRev,  Oh,  that  ruffles  you ! — at  him  again  I 
[Aside]  Ijook  here,  Ned!  [Displaying  a 
splendid  casket  of  Jetivels]  you  are  a  judge 
of  diamonds — a  simple  offering  to  the  girl  of 
my  heart! 

Y,Rev,  Ry  all  that's  splendid,  a  dower  for 
a  duchess! 

Old R,  That  frightens  you! — at  him  again! 

[Aside, 

Y,Rev.  Surely,  my  dear  father,  such  a  pre- 
sent to  a  mere  rustic — 

OldRev,  Would  be  preposterous  I— but  to 
your  father's  vpi/e,  Nedl^[Aside]  Thai  will 
finish  bini. 

Y,Rev.  Wife! — furies!  ruin!  your  wife? — 
^  marry  at  your  years? 

OldRev.  I've  been  a  sad  fellow,  I  own; 
hut  having  now  arrived  at  years  of  discretion — 

S Examining  the  Diamonds. 
er,  venerable  Sir,  you  are  of 

an  age — 

OldRev,  [Still  looking  at  the  Jewels]  Ob! 
I  don't  deny  I'm  of  age. 

Y.Rev,  She  is  very  young. 

OldRev,  1  hope  so. 

Y.Rev.  And  may  refuse — be  cruel! 

OldRev,  Cruel?  don't  libel  the  sex.  Pve 
heard  indeed  of  cruel  beauties,  but  nev^r  yet 
found  the  icy  bosom  I  could  not  melt,  or  the 
irresistible  that  could  resist  me. 

Enter  Mrs.  Revel. 
Y.Rev,  Ob  my  dear  wife,  here's  the  devil 

^llkev.  [Aside]  That  is,  Pm  to  pay. 

Y.  Rev.  Such  an  event  I  be  is  going  to  marry. 


Mrs,  Rev.  Vm  delighted  to  bear  il;-*c«v 
know  'tis  the  only  happiness  life  affords. 

Y.Rev.  He's  mad.  That  casket  is  for  a  vulgar 
giggling  chit.  Tis  a  bulse  for  a  princess;  bell 
rum  us,  my  dear! 

Mrs  Rev.  Then  you  ought  to  be  much  ob- 
liged to  him,  my  dear!  for  it  will  save  you  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

Y.  Rev.  And  you  think  it  a  good  pke  ?— 
she's  as  mad  as  he  is! 

Enter  Dbxtsr  and  a  Servant,  with  u  Letter, 
which  he  gives  to  Mrs.  Kevel. 

Dex.  Sir,  your  crew  are  singing  out  for 
you :  the  goocl  ship  Rover  and  the  rest  of  the 
ileet  are  getting  under  weigh:  all  tight  wad 
trim  for  the  race. 

Y.Rev.  I  wish  tbey  were  all  in  the  Dead 
Sea.  [j^e. 

Y.Rev,  Fiv^  thousand  to  four  1  name  the 
winner. 

OldRev,  Five  thousand  to  four!  1  hipuk  Sot 
htm. 

De.x.  Sir,  they  wait. 

Y.Rev.  Well,  I  must  crnnmit  this  laal  act 
of  folly.  Come,  my  faithful  fdlovr,  allcnd 
yonr  master. 

Dex.  [Bowing  to  Old  Revet]  I  wiH,  Sir. 

OldRev.  Do  you  want  my  servant,  Ned? 

Y.Rev,  Your  servant?  What  have  you  de- 
serted me,  yo»  ungrateful —  ? 

OldRev.  Oh  fiel—sbould  serving  the  &lher 
offend  the  son? 

Y.Rev.  Sir,  I — 1 — ^plagues!  torments! 

VRtdsh^s  out 

OldRev.  Ha!  ha!  PlI  be  after  yon,  ntjbOT 
— ^  pursue  the  triunnpb,  and  partake  the  gale.^ 
I  mean  to  carry  the  prise:  have  procurer  the 
fleetest  boat:  have  not  doubled  the  Cape  for 
nothing.  I'll  sbow  these  duckpond  dandiies*) 
how  to  han<},  reef,  and  steen  But  hey-day 
child,  you  look  agitated? 

Mr.s.Rev.  Dear  Sir,  my  brother's  dome^br 
sorrows  weigh  on  my  heart.  By  tins  letter  1 
learn  that  Lady  Stanmore  threatens  a  separa- 
tion.   I  hope  that  may  be  prevented. 

OldRev.  And  I  hope  she'll  put  ker  thraaU 
into  execution.  I'll  go  directly  and  brew  nif- 
chief.  I'll  out^croai  Miss  liaven :  they  shall 
part.  [irimdf. 

Mrs. Rev.  And  destroy  my  brother! 

OldRev.  davehim!  secure  his  felicity!  Ladr 
Stanmore  will  never  know  the  valoe  of  d^ 
mestic  happiness  till  she  has  lost  it:  she  wil 
then  find  that  female  domination  is  wrekhs^ 
slavery ;  und  that  the  silken  tior-the  silver  links 
that  chain  the  heart  of  woman  to  a  wuilhy 
husband,  is  her  noblest  ornament — her  crowa 
of  triumph.  rComg. 

Dex.  [Advancing]  I  beg  pardon.  Sir,  hal 
the  artists  atid  minisicrs  of  the  toilet  wail  ymm 
commands.  I  left  them  in  congress;  £or  ike 
reigning  fashions  are  threatened  with  a  sodda 
revolution;  and  a  council  of  tailors  is  mam 
determining  the  legitimate  length  of  the  pv- 
taloon. 

OldRev,  [fflth  mock  dignitfr]  Say  talk 

l)  l>andy,  •  Cenltema/it  trlio,  when  once  got  tal#  1w  fr- 
shionable  cloallies,  can  neither  b«0d»  »«vc,  aar 
without  being  in  «n  exact  perpcndicalar.  ea  ansai^ 
<^  hi«  atay*,  so  that  he  mosL  Uu«t  to  the  philartTi— f? 

fcf  hia  f«lIo\v»creatiirea  for  rirLing^iin*  Jlimo  no 
ihi^  ground  if  [hi«it*Mk<iyiVjOUglX 
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»wer  mnscles  weJi  defined. 
J)ex.  Rely  on  my  care.  [i^oriV. 
OldRev.  tor  do  you  hear;  if!  can  get  into 
my  clothes,  I  certainly  wonU  have  them. 
Mr*. Rep.  Hal  ha  1 

OUReo.,  Oh  dear!  Oh  dearl  But  while  all 
ij  artificial,  why  not  tran^Torm  me  into  .some- 
tiling  young  and  stylish  ?  Have  we  not  pearl 
powder  for  the  pimpled,  and  cosmetics  for  the 
cadaTerous?  Have  we  not  unguents,  for  re- 
moving beards  from  the  chins  of  dowagers, 
and  IVfacassar  oil  for  placing  them  on  the  lips 
of  boys  ?  Have  wc  not  stockings  for  legs  witli- 
out  calves,  stays  for  calves  witnout  heads,  and 
wigs  for  heads  without  brains?  and  is  not  the 
mind  as  artificial  as  the  bcMiy?  Have  we  not 
ladies^  lips,  that  can  smile  or  pout  at  com- 
maod?  necks  that  can  bend  witnout  humility? 
arms  that  can  embrace  without  sincerity  ?  and 
faise  bosoms  that  conceal  falser  hearts? 

[Exeunt, 

ScBin  n. — ^  Breakfast-room  at  Sir  Ar- 
thur Stammore*s;  on  one  side  the  Stage, 
a  Table  with  tea  Equipage. 

Enter  Lady  Stan  more. 
Lady  Stan,  Sir  Arthurnot  here  yet?  Heigho 
what  a  miserable  woman  I  am !  I've  kept  my 
room  till  noon  to  make  him  suppose  Tve  slept 
profoundly,  though   I  have  not  closed  my 
vreary  eyes.    Oh,  there^s  his  servant.  Randal ! 

Enter  Randal 
Ooes  Sir  Arthur  know  breakfast  waits? 

Ran,  Sir  Arthur  has  breakfasted. 

LitdjrStan*  Indeed! 

Ran.  [Aside^  Alas  The  tasted  nothing. 

Ladr  Stan,  Then  whiy  don't  you  order 
x»Aeer  slay!  where  is  your  master? 

Ran,  In  his  library,  madam. 

Lady  Stan,  \Witl%  an,xiety\  Is  he  much 
gitaled,  Randal? 

^Ran,,  [Surprised']  Agitated,  madam'? 
Lady  Stan,  [SharplA  What  is  he  doing? 
Ran,  Readinff,  mv  (adv. 
Litdjr  Stan,  flow  long  has  he  been  reading  ? 
Ran,  All  the  morning. 

Ltodjr  Stan,  Imoossible!  What' did  you  say 
iien  Jbe  inquired  for  me? 

Ran,  He  did  not  inquire  for  you,  my  lady. 

Lady  Stan,  \^fTith  ufxation]  Oh,  very 
ell! — Not  inquire  for  me?  Take  away  those 
ings. 

Ran.  I  thought  you  ordered  coffee. 
L^dyStan,  You  thought?  [PettistUy]  Take 
pm  away.  [Exit  Randal,  removing  tea 
fiMMpaffe\  The  world  combines  to  torment 
II  IVIiffs  Raven  promised  to  be  here,  but  she 
•crts  me. 

[Crate-bell  rings.] 
Ab  !  here  she  is !  how  apropos  !--r/ifi/z/ii>?^ 
V€Mrds  ihe Entrance]  Oh  my  kind  friend! 

Enter  Old  Reyei. 
OidRev.  May  /  hope  to  be  honoured  by 
t  eii'vied  title? 

Itodjr  Stan,  [Curtseying]  Sir  Arthur  is  in 
Itbrary-y  sir. 
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tailors,  i  attend 

Deiler,  that  my  drapery  is  exquisitely  fitted,  i  madam,  I  see  the  efTecls  of 'last  ni^ht^ 
l^t  ibe  anatomy  of  my  figure  be  fully  .dis-!tation, — am  gricved--but  not  surpnaed. 
tbo  bust  ample;  and  the  swell  of  the  these  husbands!  these  husb'mds!  but  I  ai 

king  an  unwarrantable  liberty. 

£ady  Stan,  Dear  sir,  your  feelings  do  you 
honour:  your  soothing  sympatliy — 

Oldiiev,  Lady  Stanmorc,  I  am  a  mau,  al- 
iiiA*t  ;>*)jaincd^^j||^ being  one;  we  arc  all  ty- 
rinttT  an  J  ^QTfies  \  hut  if  women  will  not  em- 
ploy those  irresistible  weapons  nature  has 
armed  them  with,  (and  which  are  most  puis- 
sant in  Lady  Stanmore^  [Boifping]  they  must 
be  content  to  remain  tne  slaves  of  these  bo- 
badil  bashaws. 

Lady  Stan.  The  very  words  my  dear  Miss 
Haven  has  used. 

Old  Keif,  Then  she  must  be  an  amiable, 
weli-meaning  woman. 

Lady  Stan.  In  her  absence,  sir,  may  I  re- 
quest the  honour  of  your  confidence  ?  the  be- 
nefit of  your  experience  ?  You  have  been  more 
than  once  married? 

Old  Rev,  Two  wives,  madam:  killed  them 
both:  no  spirit,  or  they  mighty  have  led  mc 
like  a  muzzled  beai*;  but  they  adored,  drooped, 
and  died. 

Lady  Stan.  I  own  'I  love  Sir  Arthur. 
Old  Rev.  Then  prove  it.  ^ 
Lady  Stan.  How  ? 

OldRev.  By  curing  him  of  his^ tyranny. 
Lady  Stan.  In  wbat  way? 
OldRev,  By  leaving  him. 
Lady  Stan,  [Elated]  Tis  my  fixed  deter- 
mination— Um  aeli(|bteir  you  approve  niy  plan. 
Yes,  I  will  leave  him. 

OldRev.  [Smiling]  No  you  won't. 
Lady  Stan,  Why? 
Old  Rev  %  lie  won*t  let  you. 
Lady  Stan,  Do  you  think  not?  wbat  a  tri- 
umph! [Exulting]  ni  put  him  to  ibe  test 
directly. 

OldRev,  Tbe  sooner  the  better.    Adieu ! 
Lady  Stan.  But,  sir,  if  he  should— Uis  a 
foolish  fear,  perhaps — but — if— he — should  ntU 
prevent — my — leaving  him. 

OldRev.  Then,  tnadam,  honour  my  house 
by  your  residence — my  equipage  by  your  em- 
ployment— my  fortune  by  your  acceptance. 
Lady  Stan,  Kind,  true  friend! 
OldRev,  That  I  am!  \Aside. 
Lady  Stan.  My  trunks  are  corded. 
OldRev,  Bravo! 

Lady  Stan,  They  shall  he  brought  here:' 
then— 

OldRev.  [Aside]  Out  you  go.  [Gunfired 
at  a  distance]  A  signal  for  me  to  crowd  sail 
and  get  aboard--"then  seize  the  helm,  and  steer 
to  victory."  [Exit. 
Enter  Randal. 
Lady $tan.  Randal!  come  hither;  accept 
this  token  of  my  respect.  I  may  not  see  you 
ag|ain,  old  man.  Giving  Purse]  In  a  few 
minutes  I  leave  this  house  for  ever. 

R€in.  Leave  the  house!— no — no,  indeed — 
no  such  thing. 

Lady  Stan.  How  dare  you  take  thnt  liberty? 
Ran.  Indeed,  lady,  yoti  take  more  libertjr 
ith  mc:  you  have  no  right  to  make  nie  mi- 
serable. 

Lady  Stan.  Silence!  and  teil^your  master  I 
must  speak  with  hint)iifl|?i§%fIkriOOgle 
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Ran,  Ahy  lady,  where  will  yon  find 
piness? 

Ladj  Sian*  Aor  where  bat  here. 

Ran,  Tm  sure  I  would  rather  cry  here  than 
laugh  any  where  else. 

LadjrSian,  Obey  me,  Sir,  and  order  those 
trunks  to  be  brought  in.  YHitndal  beckons 
Servants,  who  enter  with  Trunks']  Now,  Ob- 
stinacy, dear  tutelar^  spirit  of  niy  sex,  sup- 
port me  through  this  trial! — He^s  coming. 

ICoOectinff  her  Fortitude, 

Enter  Sir  Arthur. 

SirArth,  Randal!  return  that  book  to  its 
proper  shelf.  [Seeing  the  Trunks,  starts — looks 
anxiously  at  Ladjr  Stanmore,  but  recovers 
his  Composure']  Why  do  these  trunks  en- 
cumber this  apartment? 

LadjrStan,  Neither  the  trunks  nor  their  pro- 
prietor will  long  encumber  it:  put  them  to 
the  carriage. 

Sir  Arih.  [Aside]  Indeed !  Manhood,  be  firm. 

Ran,  To  the  carriage,  my  lady?  Master — 
not— not  to  the  — 

SirArth,  [Ccdmljrl  DonH  yon  hear  your 
lady*s  orders  r  [Trunks  are  borne  out,  £xit 
Randal,  following, 

LtMdyStan,  Is  it  possible?  [A^ide]  Oh,  dear, 
he*Il  let  me  co. 

SirArth,  My  serrant,  madam,  informed  me, 
you  wish  to  see  me.  I  instantly  obeyed  your 
summons,  and  now  wait  your  commands. 

LadjStan,  My  commands!  DonU  insult  me, 
Sir  Arthur.  I  haTC  borne  insults  enough :  one 
more  I  must  bear;  that  of  being  turned  out 
of  your  house  a  beggar. 

SirArth,  Lady  Stanmore!  as  this  may  be 
our  last  conference,  it  would  be  but  decent  to 
let  truth  preside  at  it  Ton  turn  yourself  out 
As  to  mamtenance — name  your  wishes,  and, 
on  my  honour,  my  signature  shall  follow  the 
demand. 

Lady  Stan,  I  dare  say  you  will  grudge  no 
expense  \o  get  rid  of  me ;  but  I  wonU  accept 
a  farthinff.  I  have  friends  that  are  not  weary 
of  me.  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  faint.  [Aside] 
Sir  Arthur  Stanmore,  if  you  have  any  tfainj 
to  add,  this  is  the  moment.  [Pause]  Nothing 

Sir  Arffi,  Only,  Harriet,  a  sincere  and  heart- 
felt wish  that  you  may  find  that  happiness 
it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  secure  to 
you.  [Bows. 

LadjStan,  Barbarian!  I— Farewell! 

[Rushes  out 

SirArth,  [Walking  about  agitated]  She 
will  not— must  not  go.   Randall  Randal  I  re 
call  -  ^ 

Enter  Randal. 
What  noise  is  that? 
Ran,  The  carriage  driving  off. 
SirArth,  Are  you  certain  ? 
Ran,  You  may  see  it  leaving  tbe  avenue. 
SirArth,  I  cannot  see  it.  [Covering  his 
Eaf:e]  Tis  done!  My  wife,  gone? 
Ran,  Dear  master,  be  comforted. 
SirArth,  Do  not  speak,  old  roan;  follow  me 
to  my  room.   Hush!  I  thought  I  heard — 

[Strikes  his  Forehead  and  exit,  Randal 
following, 

SciKK  l\l,'^The  State  is  occupied  by 
vilions  wfth  silk  JDraperies  and  Flags,  ^ 


In  the  Pavilions  are  Tabler  < 
furnished, — The  Back  of  the  Scene  as  m 
marine  View, — A  Band  of  Music  is  p^^" 
ing.-^^ontpany  are  seated  in  the  PaHiwr- 
ons,  —  Servants  attending  with  Refresh^ 
ments,  —  Mas.  Rbtbl  doing  the  Hossours 
of  the  Fete,— Huzzas  behind. — A  Gun  is 
fired. 

Enter  Jorathait. 

Jon,  Madam,  the  fleet  has  doubled  tbe  point, 
tbe  yachts  are  in  sight. 

(A  dressed  Ship  is  at  anchor,  toM^ards 
which  are  steering  the  prize  YaclUs,  aUendrd 
bjr  Steamers  and  numerous  Boats  gaOy 
equipped;  when  tJie  first  passes  the  Ship 
at  anchor — Guns  are  fired — Cheers  are 
heard^The  Band  plays  <«Rule  Brilaimia.'^ 

Enter  Dextsr  out  of  Breath, 
Dex,  Madam!  Madam!  your  hiasbuid  it 
defeated,  distanced,  obliged  to  give  in:  he  if 
come  on  shore  in  a  terrible  storm;  but  as  I 
don't  fancy  these  land  breeds,  rU  ran  iaio 
harbour.  [^SxiL 
Enter  Toung  Rbvbl. 

Y,Rei>,  Beat!  disgraced!  Bungling  Uod- 
head!  doit!  idiot!  What,  to  he  la«t,  wba 
even  to  be  first  is  a  folly,  a  gewgaw,  a  toy! 
but  if  ever  again  F — Ah,  Constaooe!  yovVe 
heard,  I  suppose  ?  but,  hey  day  I  here*s  a  db- 
play,  to  celebrate  my  defeat,  no  doubt. 
Mrs, Rev,  Tis  very  stylish,  is  it  not? 
Y,  Rev,  Why»  wife,  have  yon  lort  aU  jcm 


an  expense : 


e]^oae;  hit 


of  prudence?  Such 

Mrs.  Rev,  Never  mind  the 
welcome  the  guests,  my  dear! 

Y.  Rep,  But  they  are  not  welcome,  my  4ear! 

Mrs,  Rev,  Nonsense !  Come,  mj  jolly  tar>)^ 
in,  in,  and  refit;  there's  every  tmng  m  pra> 
fusion. 

Y,  Rev,  I  dare  say  there  is. 

Mrs.  Rev.  Oh !  the  fortunate  victor  ia  I 
I  see.   Do  you  know  who  he  is? 

Y.  Rev,  I  donH  know  the  fellow: 
travagant  puppy  heedlessly  sailki^  into  the 
vortex  of  ruin ! 

Mrs,  Rev.  Whoever  he  is,  ^  as  ^ 
of  your  ilSte,  must  receive  him  with  polile  re- 
spect 

Y,  Rev,  [Sullenly]  I  suppose  yon  mil. 

Enter  in  Procession^Sailors  bearing  Flags 
Peasants  in  their  holyday  Clothes,  dee^ 
rcUed  with  blue  RibbonS'^the  Cre^  of  the 
Yacht  handsomely  equipped — Girls  dress- 
ed with  Garlands,  bearing  a  small  Plai' 
form  decorated  with  miniature  Flags,  en 
which  is  placed  the  Prixe-cup — ffhe  Pro- 
cession  closed  by  Old  Rbvbl  in  a  dandy 
naval  Costume the  Company  bow  ^  he 
salutes  them  m  passing — Shouts. 
Mrs.  Rev,  [Takes  the  Prize-cup'}  I  hatt 
the  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  on  yoar  vic- 
tory, and  to  present  its  splendid  reward. 

[Presenting  the  Cup,  which  Old  Revet 
receives,  and  hands  it  to  his  Bo  ii  tsm  wim 
Y,Rev,  Though  a  stranger  and  a  rival,  I 


must  express  my  admiration  of  your  sidfl,  and 
-your — Why — ^No,  it  can't — 
OldRev,  Yes  it  can.  ^y,  EdOnrd!  6sm\ 


-Eh — ^your —  by — ^No,  it  can't — 
Yes  it  can.  J/>,  Eddar 

• )  Sailor.  Digitized  by  VjOOg  IC 
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Jon  know  your  own  natural  fttber^  because 
e*s  new  rigged,  and  has  hoisted  a  cazon?i) 
Y.Rev,  lou,  Sir,  pretend — 
OidRev,  And  you  pretend  to  sail  a  boat 
againsl  me,  that  can  steer  into  a  musquito^s 
eye  ? 

Y,ReQ.  And  so  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
my  defeat? 

OidRev,  Tm  sure  I'm  indebted  to  you  for 
my  victory. 

Y.  Rep.  A  dear  nctory ! — ^if  I  may  judge  by 
the  eztraTagant — 

OidRev,  Oh!  cost  loU  of  shiners;*)  hardly 
got  a  shotleft  in  the  locker;  *)^bat  *tis  whole- 
some; and  who  knows  but  I  may  live  twenty 
years  the  longer  fbr't?  So  you  would  grudge 
the  expense,  Ned? 

Y,Rev.  Certainly  not;  I  begin  to  feel  what 
an  inconsiderate  ass  IVe  been. 

OidRev.  lAsideJ^Hskl  ha!  Brought  him  on 
bis  beam-ends^),  out  I  say,  messmate,  why 
so  molancholy?  You  seem  as  much  out  of 
your  element  as  a  grampus  on  a  ffraTel  walk, 
liouse  up,  my  hearty!  and  take  a  bit  of  hacky. 
[Opening  a  iarge  Tobacco-box]  No?  then 
you  don*t  know  the  stafi*  o(  life.  But  avast! 
avast!  tho*:  while  we  are  sarvinf  out  this  pa- 
laver, the  sports  are  taken  aback.  Ya!  hoy! 
Boatswain !  pipe  all  hands ,  and  dear  dedcs 
for  a  dance;  and  do  you  hear?  let  it  be  elegant. 

Boats.  A  reel,  my  commander? 

OidRev.  A  reel,  you  lubber?  You  can  dance 
that  when  you  are  drunk;  which  we  must 
soon  be,  as  in  duty  bound.  No;  get  ready 
your  grapplers;  make  prize  of  a  fulI>comple- 
snent  of  pretty  wenches;  form  two  lines  a- 
bead,  and  manoeuvre  a  country  dance;  and 
then,  to  do  the  genteel  thing,  finish  with  a 
hornpipe. 

A  Country  dance  ;  after  which  a  Giri  dan- 
cct  a  Hornpipe.  Old  Revel  enjojs  it; 
fidgets  about;  at  last  Joins  iter  in  the 
Dance.    Scene  drops. 


ACT  V. 

ScKHS  I.— Damb  Rtblakd's  Cotiage.-^l}KVL% 
Rtbland  discovered  at  the  fVindot».—She 
curtsejs  and  nods. 

Enter  Hannah. 

JDame.  Well,  Hannah!  are  our  neighbours 
assembled?  Are  they  impatient? 

Man.  Oh  no,  they  said  they  wei%  sure  you 
would  not  wrong  them  of  a  penny. 

Dame.  Heaven  knows  I  would  not.  But 
what  will  they  say,  if  Frank  fail  in  getting 
the  money  ?  And  how  can  he  succeed  ? — where 
raise  such  a  sum?  *TIs  impossible.  I  had  better 

fo  and  own  the  truth.   Tis  a  sharp  trial,  but 
must  meet  il. 

Enter  Frank. 

Frank.  \ExuUingiy\  My  father^s  debU  are 
paid ;  my  mother^s  mind  is  at  peace. 

Dame.  No,  Frank!  Nor  can  it  be,  till  she 
icnows  more.  Look  at  me !  you  bate  not  used 
dishonest  means?  You  have  not  broke — 
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Frank,  [FaimUr  tmsUng]  Brake!  only  my 
own  heart,  mother. 

Dame.  Your  heart?  [Commandingiy]  Frank 
Ryeland,  how  came  you  by  that  money? 

Frank.  Our  landlord,  Mr.  Revel,  was  kind 
enough  to  advance  it 

Dame.  Bless  him!  bless  him!  {Frank stri* , 
kes  his  Forehead]  Why  do  you  sigh  so  hea- 
vily? Why  start  so? 

Enter  Fannt  Bloomlt. 
Fanny.  Oh  cruel  forsworn  man!   He  has 
basely  deserted  me. 
Frank,  Nay,  Fanny. 

Fannjr.  You  can't  deny  it  The  wicked  pa- 
per is  signed  by  your  barbarous  hand.  Yes, 
Dame,  he  has  forsaken  me  for  the  lucre  of 
gain. 

Dame.  What!  were  these  the  terms?  Give 
her  up  to  save  me?  Cruel  boyl  to  suppose  a 
mother's  happiness  could  be  built  on  her  child's 
misery. 

Frank,  Never  mind  me;  think  of  younelf. 
Dame.  Myself?  you  are  myself;  Oh,  ten 
thousand  times  dearer  than  myself! 

J\Tkrofvs  herself  into  a  Chair. 
^    ^  obbing]  Fm  sure,  Mr.  Ryeland, 
if  I  wanted  lovers,  i  need  not  cry  about  that. 
Dame.  \Rising\  What's  to  be  done? 
Fainjr,  1  forgot:  Old  Mr. Revel  ordered  us 
to  be  at  the  Hall. 

Dame.  Conye,  then,  my  children,  we  must 
obey;  and  Fraok,  mind  you  are  submissive 
to  your  landlord. 
pYank.  Submissive!  He  struck  me. 
Dame.  [Endeavouring  to  contain  herRage] 
Struck  you!  well! 

Frank.  His  father  interposed.  I  respected 
his  presence,  and  left  the  house. 

Dame.  {Calmljrl  Good  boy,  you  did  right 
Yes,  yes,  rm  thanhful  it  ended  so.  A  blow? 
Insulted  my  broken-hearted  son?  Then  I'll 
face  him,  and  see  if  bell  strike  me.  Come, 
my  dears !  I  hope  my  poor  wits  will  hold. 
Struck  you?  I'll  go  to  him.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— ^  Saloon  at  Young  RByEL's. 
Enter  Buttercup  in  a  splendid  Livery. 
Butter.  [Admiring  his  Person]  If  this  don't 
beat  cock-tighting,  I'll  be  shot  But  what's  be- 
come of  old  master?  However,  that's  no  afiair 
of  mine ;  for  if  he  wants  me,  'tis  his  business 
to  look  for  me. 

Enter  Old  Revel,  fashionably  dressed. 
OidRev.  So,  this  is  fashionable  ease!  Was 
ever  unfortunate  old  gentleman  so  trussed  up 
and  spitted !  But  if  the  father's  follies  can  tcacn 
the  son  wisdom,  I'd  become  emperor  of  the 
dandies.  I  should  like  a  pinch  of  snuff  if  I 
CO u Id  get  at  it  [Endeavours  to find  his  Pockets, 
Butter.  A  stranger  1  Now  to  show  my  sha- 
pes. _  _  [Bo 


i)  A  -wif.    Our  readers  uill  renembcr  the  eld  baiber  in 

Waller  Scoira  Anliqiiarj. 
«)  dilver  pieces, 
5>  Ilardlj  got  anj  raoaej  leA. 

4)  A  Tcsael  Ujiog  oa  her  aide,  it  aaid  l«  be  ea  her  beaBH- 


OidRev.  [They  approach]  Why  Bobby? 
ha !  ha ! 

Butter.  Why,  is  it  master?  He!  he!  What 
a  comical  concern  they  have  made  of  him| 
Drabbit  it.  Squire,  if  we  were  to  go  home  in 
these  clothes,  how  old  Blucher^)  would  sa- 
vage us,  and  the  turkey-^ck  gobble  at  us !  t 

Oki  Rev.  How  do  yon  like4bu  soH  of  life,  eh  ? 

I)  The  name  ef  a  do^igitized  by  LjOOglC 
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[Act  V. 


BuUen  Hii(jeljr.  Swinging  on  a  gale  all  day 
is  nothing  to  it. 

Old  Rev.  And  haTe  you  thrown  about  your 
money  ? 

Butter.  Sown  it  broadcast 

Old  Rev.  BraTO !  away^ !  for  here's  my  con- 
federate.  Waste  your  time  how  you  like. 

Butter.  I  will,  with  all  diligence.  He !  he  1 
HeM^be  worth  his  weight  in  gold  stuck  up  in 
a  cherry  orchard;  but,  bless  him,  he  has  a 
good  heart,  \Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  Revel. 

Mrs.Reo,  [Walking  round  Old  Revel] 
Exquisite  *  the  concentrated  e^nce  of  supreme 

bon  ton^ 

Old  Rev,  Nay,  don't  laugh.   Where's  Ned? 

Mrs,  Rev,  Studying  the  multiplication-table, 
and  projecting  plans  of  econom}',  more  absurd, 
if  possible,  than  his  schemes  of  extravagance: 
he's  coming,  most  dutifully,  to  admonish  his 
father. 

OldRev.  Hush !  he's  here. 

Enter  Young  Revel  and  Jonathan,  ivith 
Books, 

Y,  Rev,  Jonathan,  where's  the  book  I  or- 
dered^? [Taking  aBook]  Dr.  Franklin !  great 
political  economist!  [Reads]  Early  to  bed, 
and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  weal- 
thy, and  wise."  Ill  get  that  by  heart.  "Take 
care  of  your  shillings — guineas  take  care  of 
theraselTes."  That  golden  rule  1 11  double  down 
for  my  improvident  father.  I  must  look  into 
his  afffairs. 

i Returns  Jonathan  the  Book,  vQhogoes  off. 
Id  Rev,  [To  Mrs,  Revef\  How  kind,  to 
do  for  me,  what  he  never  did  for  himself! 

Y,Rev,  [Looking  at  Old  Revel]  My  father, 
in  that  dress! 

OldRev,  [Alarmed]  What's  the  matter 
with  it  ?  If  any  thing  is  out  of  taste  I  shall 
faint!  Call  back  the  tailors! 

Y.  Rev,  Oh  no,  they  have  done  quite  enough. 
[With  Solemnity]  t  have  been  reflecting  on 
my  past  life,  my  lather! 

OldRev,  J^ln  the  same  Tone]  You  have 
done  quite  right,  my  son  !  take  a  pinch. — 

[Presenting  Snuff-Sox. 
Y.Rev  And  'tis  high  time  for  me  to  have 
done  with  levity. 

OldRev,  It  is  indeed,  Ned!  La,  la,  la,  la! 

[Attempts  waltzing  with  Mrs.  Revel. 
Y.Rev.  How  can  you,  Constance,  lend 
yourself  to  such  absurdity?  I  thought  you  a 
reasonable  woman. 

Mrs, Rev,  A  reasonable  woman!  My  love, 
don't  propagate  such  a  report,  or  I  shall  be 
supposed  to  have  lost  my  senses. 

I.  Rev,  Come — this  folly  is  assumed!  I  de- 
test dissimulation ! 

Mrs,  Rev.  Detest  disssimulalSbn  ?  Would 
you,  with  Gothic  sternness,  break  the  bonds 
of  civilized  society?  'Tis  the  school  of  mutual 
instruction,  where  faithless  husbands  learn  pru- 
dence and  uxoriousness,  and  vixen  wives  to 
lisp  mjr  duck  and  my  dearj:  where  lawyers 
pretend  to  quarrel,  and  doctors  to  a^ree.  Dis- 
simulation is  the  cementer  of  new  fnendships, 
and  the  tinker  of  old  ones:  it  makes  more 
matches  than  mutual  attachment,  and  prevents 

0  M«nder. 


more  divorces  than  oonjuffal  fidelity.  —  In  a 
word,  nations  are  indebted  to  it  for  peace, 
and  refined  society  for  its  existence ! 

Y.Rev.  You  are  an  able  advoMe,  madam. 

Mrs.  Rev,  Your  iiisincerc  praise  proves,  at 
least,  I  have  gained  a  convert. 

Y,Rev,  I  love  sincerity. 

Mrs,  Rev,  So  do  I,  but  it  is  not  a  garment 
for  everyday's  wear  and  te^r,  being  formal, 
starch,  and  plebeian. 

OldRev.  When  do  you  put  it  on? 

Mrs,  Rev.  In  the  solemn  hour  of  devotion — 
in  the  privacy  of  wedded  love — for  the  re- 
ception of  real  friendship~[6o««'<>>^  to  Old  Be- 
vel] I  wear  it  now. 

OldRev.  Bui f  connds,  we  are  becoming 
moral ! 

Y,  Rev.  And  very  becoming  it  is. 

OldRev.  That's  more  than  your  coat  is;  I 
the  collar  is  too  low,  my'  dear  boy !  there,  ^ 
[arranging  it]  that's  better.  ! 

Y.Rev.  My  dear  sir,  I  have  left  off  the 
fancy  for  these — 

OldRev,  Left  off  the  fancy!  but  you've  foi 
the  gloves'),  I  hope?        [Sparring  at  htm. 

Enter  Jonathan.' 

Jon,  One  of  your  honour's  tenants  waits. 

Y.Rev.  Indeed!  [with importance]  nobody 
must  wait  for  me :  I'll  ^ o  immediately. ' 

OldRev,  Their  time  is  valuable. 
'  Y,  Rev,  Not  more  than  mine,  I  assure  you. 
Pardon  my  leaving  you,  sir,— but  business  mast 
be  minded.     [Exeunt  Y.Rev,  and  Jonathan. 

OldRev.  Ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  Rev.  'Tis  the  mother  of  young  Rye- 
land:  she  will  not  spare  him. 

OldRev.  I  hope  not;  for  nothing  will  cute 
him  but  bis  sounding  the  bass  string  of  fan- 
mility,  and  draining  the  chalice  to  its  bitterest 
dregs.  But  here  comes  my  bfusbing  darfiii£« 
Fanny!  Now  to  rouse  her  vanity — try  her  fr- 
flelHy — and  if  she  comes  pure  from  tbe  ordeal, 
then  bless  hisr  with  the  man  of  her  heart.  See 
how  I'll  play  the  young  lover. 

Enter  Fan  NT  Bloomlt. 
Fanny.  Oh!  good  venerable  old  ^eotlemaa! 
Mrs,  Rev,  Rather  an  avrkwartl  begioniag! 

[To  Oid  ReceL 
Fanny,  I  would  beg,  but  my  poor  heart  heals 
so — 

OldReA  So  does  mine.  You  yere  no  donhl 
thinking  of  my  passion — my  sighs--  _  Dt**' 

Fanny.  Indeed,  sir,  I  was  not  tbinking  ahoni 

OldRev,  Yoflitl  make  me  wretched,  Faaay! 

Fanny.  Never  mind  that,  sir. 

OldRev.  And,  then,  I  must  leave  you. 

Fanny,  Thank  you,  sir.   Ob,  madam! 

[Running  to  Mrs,  Rc«»cL 

Mrs.  Rev,  Be  comforted :  FII  love  toil 

Fanny.  Will  you,  lady?  ah,  but  tbeo  wkal 
signifies /our  love  compared  to  my  dear  Fraak^s? 

Old  Rev.  Bless  her  constant  heart!  I  cm 
withhold  no  longer:  I'll  give  her  the  fgamase. 
^[Takes  out  paper]  Fanny,  I  here  ofter  ymm 
a  settlement  that  wiu  make  you  as  kapfy  as 
a  princess. 

Fanny.  I  won't  have  it— I  had  nAer  not 
be  as  happy  as  a  princess. 

t)  Boxers  Hr«  called  ftmt/«mtn  of  Ui«  F«Mj ;  mmd  ^ 
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JMJl^  May,  hut  look  at  it. 

[Giving  the  Paper, 
Fdinnjr,  [Seeing  Frames  Writing ,  runs, 
n  Old  Revet t  Arms,  and  kisses  him]  How 
ove  you! 

Old  Rev,  Do  jou?  IDelighied]  I  almost 
fh  1  bad  tbe  paper  a^in! 
FVinnjr.  I'm  toe  bappiest  young  girl! 
Old  Rev,  And  Tin  the  bappiest  old  boy  1 
F'annjr.  Now  to  tbow  ibis  to  dear  Frank! 
Old  Rev.  Not  till!  s  ive  you  leave,  remember. 
FVxnnyr.  Ob,  you  dear  man! 

,  [Extending  her  Anns* 

Old  Rev,  Prudmte!  not  to  be  again  yentur- 
,  or  tbe  consequences  might  be.— Out  of  my 
^faty  you  tempting,  teasing,  tickling — 

[Exii  Fanny,    He  goes  up  the  Stage  in 
Mcstasjr, 
Mrs.  Rev.  My  brotber! 

Enter  Sia  A&THva  Stan  mors. 
SirArth.  Constance,  she  is  gone — lost  to 
c  for  ever! 

Old  Rev.  Another  couple  to  make  happy ! 
IVe  as  much  hammering  together  as  the 
:otcb  blacksmitli 

SirArth.  Sbe  must  have  been  the  xiclim  of 
me  envious  meddling  adviser— -some  insi- 
ous  serpent — 
Oldliev.  That  was  me. 
Sir  Arth,  And  am  I  indebted  to  you  for  tbe 
ss  of  m)'  wife?  [Indignantlf, 
Old  Rev,  To  be  sure  you  are:  now  here*s 
'atiinde!  and  but  that  I  am  the  sweetest- 
mpered— 

Mrs,  Rev.  [To  Old  Revel]  Come,  sir,  this 
too  distressing. 

Old  Rev,  Not  a  fail:  do  bim  good.   1  have 
en  LadyStanmore:  sbe  loves  you,  and  when 
mentioned  your  name,  she  blessed  you,  and 
tear  of  repentant  love  iell  upon  this  band. 
SirArth,  [Eagerly  taking  it]  What!  on 
is  band?  you  have  raised  me  Trom  despair! 
•a  precious  drop !  and  on  this  band  ? 
Old  Rev.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  just  want 
y  hand  for  a  minute,  to  take  a  pincb  of 
tulT :  upon  my  hononr  you  shall  have  it  again. 
Mrs. Rev.  All!  Lady  Stanmore*s  carriage! 
SirArth.  Let  me  fly  to  ber! 
Old  Rev.  [Holding  htm]  Fly  to  her  you 
lav  ;  but  go  to  ber  you  shall  not.    Retire ! 
Mrs.  Rev.  Dear  brother!  all  is  concerted 
>v  vour  happiness;  pray  retire,  and  watcli 
»y  signal. 

'SirJrtli.  [To  Old  Revel]  Restore  but  my 
arriet  to  these  arms,  and  i  am  your  debtor 
•yond  wh.il  gratitude  can  pay!  [E.vit. 
Old  Rev.  Within  there!  those  old  parch- 
lenls  —  quick!  [Servant  brings  in  Parch- 
wnts,  and  exit]  What  have  we  here?  an 
Id  cancelled  deed:  it  will  do.  must  be 
*ue1  only  to  be  kind.** 

Enter  Lady  Stan  more. 
Lady  Stan.  Good  morning,  madam.  [Bow- 
9g  to  Mrs.  Revel]  My  dear  Sir,  1  have  taken 
le  freedom — 

Old  Rev.  Ah!  is  it  you?  [Nods,  pretend- 
ig  to  read,  but  secretly  observing  Lad^ 
'tanmore]  **And  further,  that  tbe  aforesaid' 
[arriet  Stanmore  shall  not,  by  tumult  of  tongue,! 
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abuse,  scold,  insvit,  or,  with  stones,  sticks, 
or  stares,  assault,  beat,  or  batter,  tbe  aforesaid 
Sir  Artbiir— " 

Lady  Stan.  May  I  inquire  what  those  parch- 
ments are? 

Old  Rev,  [Chucking  her  undmr  the  Chin] 
Your  articles  of  separation,  my  dear !  No  fear 
of  your  husband*s  troubling  yon  when  this  is 
executed. 

Leidy  Stan.  Tm  sick  at  beart.  [Aside. 
Old  Rev.  ril  tell  the  lawyer  to  wait  on  you 
at  home. 

Lady  Stan.  [Hanging  her  head]  Sir,  I^I 
^bave  no  home. 

Old  Rev.  True:  then  at  Miss  Raven*s. 
Lady  Stan.  [Shuddering]  Don*t  name  ber. 
Old  Rev.  Not  ^'our  friend? 
Leuiy  Stan*  Friend ! '  sbe  has  caused  all  my 
misery;  and  when  I  flew  to  ber  with  open 
arms  to  seek  the  shelter  of  ber  beart  and  home, 
she  insiilted — refused  to  see  me. 

Old  Rev,  ThaVs  always  the  way  with  these 
meddling  advisers;  but  you*ll  find  my  conduct 
very  differeAt. 
Lady  Stan.  Vm  sure  I  shall. 
Old  Rev.  So,  whenever  you  happen  to  come 

this  way,  and  will  call  in  and  take  a  Innch  

[Lady  Stanmore  starts]  And  Vm  sure,  Con- 
stance, you*JI  make  Lady  Stanmore  welcome, 
as  far  as  a  cup  of  tea^and  a  muflin  goes. 

Lady  Stanp  insupportable  humiliation!  Sir, 
I  hope  I  feel,  as  1  ought,  your  protecting 
coinlesy,  and  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a 
good  morning. 

Mrs.  Rev.  Where  are  70U  going,  my  dear 
sister? 

Lady  Stan,  I  know  not— farewell f 
Mrs.Uev.  Stay  and  bear  me:  1  insist. 
Lady  Stan.  Excuse  me —  [Going4 
Mrs,  Rev.  I  entreat.  [Lady  Stanmore  curt- 
seys, and  remains]  There  is  an  asylum  i 
would  propose,  [beckoning  to  Sir  Arthur, 
fvho  enters,]  where  the  world*s  malice  could 
never  reach  you,   where  tranquil  happiness 
would  beam  around  you,  and  peace  enshrine 
in  its  lovely  temple. 

Lady  Stan,  Is  there  such  a  haven  for  a 
wretch  like  me  lo  shelter  in? 

Mrs, Rev.  Yes,  dearest  sister;  its  gates  are 
now  open :  I  will  lead  you  to  your  sanctuary. 

[Leads  her  towards  Sir  Arthur. 
Lctdy  Sictn,  [Seeing  Sir  Arthur,  with  Arms 
extended,  rushes  to  his  Feet]  My  husband ! 

SirArth,  Rise  to  my  heart!  [Raising her] 
— ^*tis  your  home,  my  Harriet! 

Lady  Stan,  I  cau  only  offer  tears. 
SirArth.  Then  let  mine,  which  spring  from 
joy^s  purest  fountain,  change  their  bitterness 
to  balmy  sweetness,  to  connubial  joy. 

Old  Rev.  [Throwing^  away  parchment, 
and  wiping  his  eyes]  This  suulf  is  always 
gelling  into  m^-  eyes  I  That*s  finished ;  and  now 
for  Ned,  and  then  m}  task  is  done.  Come, 
come,  time  enough  for  raptures:  to  business! 
to  business.  1  shall  want  you  all; — ^you.  Sir 
Arthur,  must  become  a  black-leg,  and  your 
ladyship  a  blue*stocking Hollo,  Dexter! 


I)  The  bloe  atoektngs  ot  btuM  are  the  femmct  savanUt 
of  England,  a  moal  formidafcla  nartj  in  I«Ucr«ii|rc  al 
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Uke  cards  and>  dice  to  the  drawing-room. 
Mind,  yon  are  to  wia  all  my  citatet! 

SirArth,  With  all  my  heart. 

OidRev,  Absolutely  ruin  me! 

SirArth,  With  the  greatest  pleasm*e. 

OidRev,  Not  leaTe  roe  a  Bank-note! 

SirArth,  Ua!  ha!  nor  a  rag  to  make  one 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  Last. — A  Library  to  Young  Revel. 
TonNG  Revel  seated  at  a  Table  covered  with 

Papers  and accotnpi Books:  a  Pen  behind 

his  Ear, 

Eleven  and  seven — eighteen;  and  eleven — 
tvrenty-nine:^twenty  pence  is  one  and  eight- 
pence  :-*-two  and  five-pence — right: — two  and 
aught  is  two  —  certainly  —  \Noise  of  Dice^ 
"VVliat  rattling  noise  is  that? — My  father  and 
wife  playing  at  sixpenny  backgammon!  what 
a  waste  of  precious  time! 

Enter  Dexter — he  runs  to  a  Drainer 

Why  am  1  disturbed  ? — What  do  von  want  ? 

Dex.  Dice,  sir;  Mr.  Revel  and  Sir  Arthur 
mre  at  deep  play;  your  father  has  lost  thou- 
sands. In  his  fury  he  swallowed  the  dice, 
and  wants  more. 

OldReif.  IfTiOtout^  Dice!  I  say. 

Dex^  They  are  here,  sir.    \_Evit  running. 

Y,  Rev.  Losing  thousands !— -dreadful  depra- 
vity !  Ah !  my  father,  what  would  become  of 
you,  if  you  had  not  such  a  son  as  I  am! 
[Enier  Jonathan^  Again  my  studies  inter- 
rupted ? 

Jon,  Tour  tenant,  Dame  Ryeland. 

Y,  Rev,  What,  would  you  bait  me  with  her 
maudlin  woes  ?  Why  dia  not  you  deny  me  ? 

Jon,  Sir,  you  did  not  say— 
^   Y.Rev.  Was  it  necessary  to  say  I  did  not 
want  to  see  an  old  woman  r  Say,  thai  abstruse 
calculations  en^oss  my  mind,  as  you  see, 
Jonathan  !  [Exit  JomUhan']! mwihef^n  again. 

Enter  Dams  Rtbland. 

Dame,  [Speaking  as  she  enters']  DonH 
jabber  your  nonsense  to  me — I  will  be  heard. 

YRei^.  [Risingi  Will  be  heard  ? 

Dame,  lour  patience,  sir.  I  beg  with  all 
bumility  to  state,  that  lowly  as  my  station  is, 
I  have  feelings  and  affections  that  are  very 
dear  to  mc,  and  possessing  little  else  makes 
them  cling  more  closely  round  my  heart 

Y.Rev,  What  favour  do  you  solicit? 

Dame,  None:  1  would  receive  with  grati- 
tude the  favours  of  a  kind  considerate  land- 
lord; but  from  him  who  does  me  wrong,  I 
vmU  accept  nothing  but  justice,  and  I  demand— 

Y,Rev,  Your  language  is  impertineBt:  con-' 
aider  your  situation. 

Dame,  A  mother  struggling  for  her  cfaild*s 
happiness;  and  surely  the  cause  of  nature 
ought  to  be  supported  by  the  language  of 
truth.  As  you  cannot  have  forgot  insulting 
my  son  by  an  unworthy  blow,  I  trust  you  can 
have  no  objection  to  making  him  a  due  apo- 


Rev.  [Scorn/uUy]  He  requires  it,  does  he  ? 
Dame,  No,  His  the  mother  asks  for  peace 
— my  son  demands  blow  for  blow.  It  would 
be  kind  to  grant  my  request — perhaps  prudent. 
¥,Rev,  Insolent:  aildy  but  that  lai 


[ActV. 

I--OkM. 


of 


am  a  lo- 


your  sex. — 


Dame.  Ton  the  lover  of 
fle  that  can  admire  the  sp 
smile  at  the  tear  which  dims  it; 
gaze  on  the  heavinff  bosom,  yet  be  ioseosiUe 
to  the  agony  it  throbs  with ; — is  womui^f  wont 
foe,  and  can  only  expect  the  comtempt  of 
virtuous,  and  the  curses  of  the  unfoitttaate. 
Y.Rev,  Plagues!  but  I  have  deserved  it 
OidRev.  [Without]  One  more  throw:  wbt 
refuse  me  my  revenge? 
SirArth.  [Without]  Well,  double  or  fill! 
OidRev.  [fnthoutj  All  or  nothing! 

[Dire  throtm. 

SirArOi,  [FTuhoui]  Huzaa,  'tis  mine!  [c 
Noise  of  broken  GUmss^ 

Enter  Ruttbrcup. 
Butter.  Oh  my  poor  master— a  ht^i 
gamester!  he  has  lost  all  his  treasures,  ooft 
me. 

Y.Rev.  What  noise  was  that? 
Butter,  In  desperation,  he  jumped  tkroigk 
the  window,  and  ran  to  the  ush-pond.  i 
Y,  Rev,  You  followed  ?  I 
BuUer,  No. 

Y.Rev.  Fool!  follow  him!  within  there!  ly, 
pursue  !  [to  Dame  Ryeland]  in  mercy  asiisL 
Dame,  That  I  will.    [ExeuntDame  Bje- 

land.  Buttercup,  and  Servant 
Y.  Rev,  Ah  !  but  here  comes  his  bonotnUe 
plunderer ! 

Enter  Sir  A&tbur  Stanmors,  his  Sadt 
full  of  Banknotes,  which  he  is  podutiag. 
SirArth.  Ha !  Ha !  What  glorious  spoitira 
a  made  man. 

Y,  Rev,  Sir,  this  intrusion  into  my  roon  flf 
business  is  irregular  and  offensive. 

SirArth  Indeed  !^I  have  not  left  kia  M 
enough  to  fill  a  bowpot;  nor  timber,  lo 
the  tdd  boy  a  crutch. 

Y,Rev.  To  add  insult  to  ruin  is  the  ad  «f 
a  coward. 

SirArth  I  understand,  bat  Tra  aottok 
bounced  ovt  of  my  property. 
Y.  Rev,  Follow  me. 

SirArth  No— I  shaVt  fight  to  tI 
play  has  shattered  my  nerves— fm  isligiic<>f 
the  oppression  of  wealth — I  really  ooaM  Hi 
depenci  on  my  aim:  [Looking akfnf  his FSs- 
ger  towards  Young  Revel]  but  UhmtsaiSi 
breakfast  and  bullets  are  at  your  fcrnce. 
Y,  Rev,  I  heard  some  one  lameatiiif. 
Sir  Arth,  It  would  be  rather  awkward  if  w 
old  boy  has  been  desperate. 

Butter.  [Without]  IVc  cntl 
cut  him  dovm  I 

SirArth.  Surely  he  could  not  be  soils' 
as  to  hang  himself! 

Enter  Rcttercup.  Mr«.  Revel  and  Umt 
Stanmors  enter,  supporting  Ou>  Bi^ 
his  Dress  disordered.  Thef  phce  hM  * 
a  Chair;  following  them,  enter  Vua 
Rteland,  Frank,  and  Fahnt. 
Butter.  Oh,  that  ever  I  should  live  t»tf>« 
my  old  master  from  killing  himself! 

OidRev.  Where  am  if  f Looking  ^ 
Arthur  and  Young  Repel]  Amoof 
[Looking  at  the  Xod&a]— No-angd»! 

Y,Re0.  Look  up,  my  ftlh«w 
pentant,  brok«lMtei4edQ^gie 
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OldRea,  Ah,  Ned^  is  that  you  ?  I  haye  done 
my  best  to  follow  my  dear  sod*s  exainple :  you 
see  wbat  it  has  ended  in — ruin! 

Y.  Reif,  Be  comforted,  sir,  all  I  baye  is  yours. 

OldRep,  All  be  bas — [Aside]  —not  a  guinea ! 

Y.Retf,  ril  labour  for  you:  no  obslacle  shall 
deter;  V\\  rise  every  morninff  at  ten — 

Old  Rep.  Rise  with  the  lark  at  ten!  hear 
that,  ye  ploughmen. 

Y.tiev.  rilpart  with  my  billiard  table! 

Old  Rev,  Mark  that,  ye  markers! 

\jd  Noise  of  several  Voices  v^ithouU\ 
Enter  Dextsr. 

JDex,  \Aside\  My  new  master  ruined! 
roust  rat<^). 

Old  Rev.  What*s  the  matter,  my  dear  Dexter? 

De.v.  Ugly  reports  have  reached  ^our  cre- 
ditors: they  clamously  demand  their  money, 
or  your  person. 

Old  Rev.  My  person!  Why,  as  J  feel  pretty 
comfortable  here,  you  had  better  pay  them. 

[Rises. 

Dex.  *Tjs  the  best  way  when  it  happens  to 
he  convenient.  \Signijtcanilr. 

Old  Rev.  Here  are  a  few  thousands.  \Puil- 
ing  out  notes]  Will  these  do,  Dexter  r 

bex.  Not  mined?  Oh!  about  ship  again! 
ff^Aside"]  No,  Sir;  ril  not  pay  the  scoundrels 
a  larthing !  to  dare  to  molest  a  noble  gentle- 
man witn  their  insolent  demands !  Til  ride  the 
faonse  of  the  rascals.  [£xiL 
Y.Rev,  Sir,  you  have  dropt  notes  to  an 
enormous  amount.  [Picking  up  notes. 

Old  Rev.  Never  mind,  Ned,  put  them  in 
jour  pocket 

Y.Rev.  Ah!  hopes  dawn!  light  flashes!  Sir 
Arthur,  you  are  not  the  scoundrel  I  took  you 
for.    Dear  father,  you  are  not  ruined ! 

Old  Rev.  [fTith  Emphasis]^\Whhi\  could 
ly  in  one  day,  shamefully  dissipate  the  product 
of  fifty  years*  honourable  industry?  Could  I, 
9t  mjr  age,  seriously  practise  the  profligacy  I 
wept  to  behold  at  yours? 

Y.ReP.  I  kiss  the  rod!  Your  discipline  has 
been  severe ;  but  the  cure  is  radical.  The  fa- 
ther has,  indeed,  at  heart  the  son^s  interest. 

Old  Rev.  Then  let  the  son  have  at  heart  the 
latfaer^s  principle:  you  are  restored  to  afflu- 
ence— how  will  you  use  it? 

Y.  Rev.  In  proving  myself  worthy  the  for- 
pTenesj  of  such  a  wife:— in  fully  estimating 
the  blessing  of  such  a  father! 

Old  Rev.  Then  my  plan  has  trtumphed,  and 
I  feel  a  giant  refreshed. 


Fanny.  Dear  sir,  may  I — [Showing  a  Pa- 
per, Old  Revel  nods,  and  chucks  her  under 
tlie  chin]  Here,  dear  Frank !  look.  Dame ! 

J [They  come  forward. 
^        ,1  have  wronged,  in- 
sulted— 

Frank.  Enough!  I  perceive,  sir,  you  are 
sorry  for  what  you  have  done ;  but  one  blow 
demands  another ;  *twas  this  hand  that  gave  it 
—  thus  I  return  it !  ' 

[Takes  Young  Revets  hand,  and  bows. 

Y\Rev.  Generous  fellow  I  be  my  friend,  my 
companion! 

Dame.  Excuse  him  there.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  sooil  an  excellent  farmer  by  making 
him  a  shabby  sort  of  gentleman.  No:  we'fl 
keep  as  we  are ;  and  while  agriculture  affords 
health  aod  competence  to  the  cultivator,  and 
good  subjects  to  the  state,  I  trust  its  efforts 
will  be  justly  estimated,  and  its  children  re- 
spected. 

Enter  Dextbb. 

De.Vm  I've  cleared  the  house  of  the  scoun- 
drels. 

Old  Rev.  Whati  all  gone? 
Dex.  All. 

Old  Rev.  [f^'ith  emphasis]  But  one.  Did 
you  ever  see  these  dice  before?  Refund  [Point- 
ing  to  Frank]  or  go.    Bob,  see  your  friend 
out. — Embrace  him  at  parting.  [Apart  to  htm] 
Give  him  a  Cornish  hug^). 
Butter.  Iwill.  [Exeunt  Dexter  and  Butter. 
LadjrStan.  Dear  sir,  to  your  correcting  dis- 
cipline I  owe  my  happiness. 
Y.Rev.  And  J— 
FranJc.  And  I— 
SirArth.  And  all. 

Old  Rev,  Then  am  I  pedagogue  of  our 
School  for  Grown  Children. 

Enter  Buttercup. 

Pupils,  stand  in  a  rowl  and  let  me  hope 
that  we  shall  find  indulgent  and  encouraging 
patrons,  while  our  lessons  inculcate  that  we 
should  avoid — 

Y.Rev.  Profligacy — 

Lady  Stan.  Pettish ness~ 

Frank.  Intemperance — 

Fan/ijr.  Vanity. 

Old  Rev.  That  we  should  cherish  — 
SirArth.  Honourable  occupation — 
Mrs.  Rev.  Cheerful  obedience — 
Dame,  Inflexible  integrity — 
Butter.  And  a  good  heart. 


i)  Stgnifiea  ■  good  brsting 


ARTHUR  MURPHY 

>VAa  born  aaar  Elphio,  in  tli0  counlj  of  RoMrommoa.  IreUnd«  DeccnW  %7»  J7'o.  U\»  fither  wag  •  merelitnt.ta 
l«iblifi  ;  and  his  mother,  whoa«  maiden  namo  tvts  Frencb,  waa  ihe  d«ugbler  of  Arihur  French,  ufTjrone,  in  the  counlj 
r  G«l«raj.  Svheo  youvif,  our  author  wa»  bionchl  lo  London  bj  hii  mu^her;  rrhence  he  waa  sent  to  an  aanl.  (Itfra. 
IfHifcel)  ih«n  rrviding  at  Boulogne,  who  entered  her  nephew  al  lb«  College  of  Si.  Omcr«,  in  17.40  Hero  he  remained 
a«r  acven  jcara,  and  on  hit  reluin  apent  I  wo  reara  in  the  coiiniing-houie  of  Mr.  Hanold,  en  eminent  merchant  in 
iwIl.  r.«aTiog  this  place  in  coiviii]uence  of  a  ihea'rirel  dispute,  in  which  be  bad  taken  lo«  active  ■  part,  .be  came  to 
^n.  and  obtained  admission  into  the  conpiinff-honse  of  Iromide  and  Bolehier,  bankers,  H»w  lont  Mj-.  VhtV^J  con- 
in  l)iis  siiualion  we  mtm  not  iorormtd  $  bu4  whon  be  relinquiahod  ii,  having  colUi^l^Pal^MaW  F»fM«gAbrc,  and 
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ceBC«iTcd  •  dufiMl  to  trad«,  h«  eoniBciiced  author.  In  Ui«  y«ar  17S*,  he  published  Tht.^piy'a  Tmm  Jmtmai,  wkic% 
cAuUnued  iiiilil  Odobcr  1754.  Bis  next  alleinpt  was  on  the  stage,  where  he  appeared  at  Cdrcnl  Garden  Theatre,  tm 
the  character  of  Othello,  October  18,  1754;  but  though  he  poaseased  fiyiire*  voice,  genius,  an^  en  accurate  conccptHNi  of 
the  parts  he  acted;  yet  he  auon  found  that  he  tras  not  likely  to  add  to  his  TanBe  in  a  aitualion  where  cxcellrace  is  tctj 
acldom  to  be  met  wilh«  At  the  end  of  ihe  first  year  he  reinoTed  to  Drnry  l.aoe,  xivliere  he  remained  oalr  until  the 
aeason  closed,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  renounced  the  tfacalres  as  an  actor,  and  resumed  }ii.«  former  empIoyoKat  of 
•  writer.  The  violence  of  parlies  at  this  jnacture  running  very  hi|$h,  our  author  undertook  the  dePencc  of  the  anp«|«alar 
aide,  and  began  a  periodical  paper,  6lh  November  1756,  called  The  7V«I,  which  was  answered  hj  the  late  Owen  HalT- 
head.  Esquire*  in  another,  under  the  title  of  77ia  Conte*L  To  prevent  his  being  obliged  to  rely  solely  on  the  |»rec«r»«aa 
state  of  an  author,  he  now  determined  to  study  the  law;  but,  »n  his  first  applicalibn  to  the  sot-ieliea  of  both  the 
Temples  and  Gray's  Inu,  he  had  the  moriiOcalion  to  b«  refused  ailmisaion,  on  the  illiberal  ground  of  his  liariog  ociod 
on  the  atage.  Ha  was,  however,  received  as  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  du«  lime  called  to  the  bar;  nOcr  whick 
he  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  the  public  as  a  writer.  Al  the  beginning  of  the  reign  «f  King  George  UI.  he  was  cnplojcd 
to  write  against  the  famous  North  Briton,  and  for  a  considerable  sum  puhlisbed  a  wrckir  paper,  called  The  Jtudittf ; 
hut  being  disgusted*  as  is  supposed,  at  some  improper  behaviuur  among  his  party,  he  (rem  that  time  gnvo  op  all  al- 
iention  to  politics,  and  devoted  himself  whollv  to  the  studr  of  his  prnfcMion  as  a  lawyer.  He  pablishrd  aa  eduioa  of 
Henry  Fieldings  works,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  in  176a.  His  translation  of  TWi/iis,  his  poeais,  pralogues,  etc.  arc  well 
known,  and  have  been  )ustly  admired.  His  Life  of  David  G^arricl,  however,  did  him  no  credit.  He  was  many  years 
a  commissioaar  of  haakrapts,  ia  which  office  ho  continued  to  his  death,  w  hich  happened  at  Kaishtabridgo,  ikc  M,mk  af 
Swkm  t8o6. 


THREE  WEEKS  AFTER  MARRIAGE 

Comedy  of  two  acta,  by  Arthur  Murphy*  Performed  at  CoTent  Oardrn.  1776.  This  piece  afforda  a  vory  ati  ii  mg 
proof  of  the  caprieionsaess  of  public  tast<!,  and  the  infuslico  of  some  public  determiaaiioos.  It  is  n->  othc«'  tbaa  the 
fF'hai  w  mutt  all  coma  to,  of  the  same  author,  with  a  new  title.  On  its  fii-st  appearance  it  was  condrmacd  almotf 
without  a  hearing,  and  lay  dormant  for  several  year:.,  until  Mr.  Lewis  venlnred  to  produce  il  again  at  hi*  beoe€t  ;  whca 
it  met  with  universal  applause,  and  still  continues  to  be  fraciuenily  acted  and  favourably  received.  The  following  aaeo 
dote  ia  related  by  Mr.  Rylej  (in  his  entertaining  work  called  7V&c  liinerant)  of  a  country  manager,  named  Davies:  Whm 
Mr.  Ross,  formerly  the  £dmburgh  Roscius,  was  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  a  very  inGrm  .otole  of  health,  heiag  a  ge- 
neral favourite  among  Ihe  visitors.  Manager  Pavies  applied  to  him,  and  he  bespoke  Three  FWerl*  after  yfmrrmge.  Da- 
vies  undertook  the  part  of  Sir  Charles;  and  Mi«s  Stanley  vtas  quite  at  home  in  Lady  Racket,  having  orim  played  it 
with  Mr.  Dimoad,  of  the  Ualh  Theatre,  whose  butinesa  she  wrote  down  for  Device's  iostruciiwn.  One  lliiag  .  whsch 
ahe  particularly  desired,  was,  that  when  tley  are  parting  after  the  first  quarrel,  and  she  says,  "Won't  you  |o  to  VcdV 
he  ahould  reply,  '*No,  Madam,  I'll  never  go  to  bed  with  a  woman  who  does  not  know  uhafs  trump:  It  is  awp posed 
that  he  had  taken  partienlar  paias  to  he  correct;  but  not  being  at  all  eaty  in  the  part,  and  seriag  the  eyrs  of  ih«  gnat 
actor  Roaa  intently  fixed  upon  him  from  the  stage-box,  when  the  fatal  question  was  put,  "Come,  Sir  Charles,  woa* 
yon  go  to  bed?"  he  replied,  "No,  Madam,  I'll  Hever  go  to  bed  with  a  woman  thai  trump*!"  The  hoaae  vraa  is  a 
rear.  Daviea,  perceiviag  his  mistake,  made  it  worse  by  bawling  out,  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  wieaa  aayaMh 
thing;  1  meant  tiompa  at  earda-diamonds,  spadea,  clubs— that  is,  I~"  and  off  ahe  alage  bo  rasa,  aod  waa  with  gnat 
diiScuUy  peraoaded  to  appear  again  that  avcaiag*  ^ 

  a 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

8I&  CHARUES  RACKET.       |       LOYBLACE.       |        LADT  RACKET.  I  KARCT. 

DRUGGET.  {       WOODUET.        |         MRS.  DROGGET,         |  DIMITT. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  I. 
Enter  Woodlet  and  Dimitt. 
Dim.  Po!  po! — no  such  thing^l  tell  you, 
Mr.  Woodley,  you  are  a  mere  noTice  in  these 
affairs. 

Wood,  Nay,  but  listen  to  reason,  Mrs.  Di- 
mity-—has  not  your  master,  Mr.  Drugget,  in- 
Tited  me  down  to  his  country  scat,  in  order 
to  ffiTe  me  his  daughter  Nancy  in  marriage ; 
and  with  what  pretence  can  he  now  break  ofT? 

Dim.  What  pretence! — you  put  a  body 
out  of  all  patience — ^But  go  on  your  own  way, 
sir;  my  aavice  is  all  lost  upon  you. 

Wood,  You  do  me  injustice,  Mrs.  Dimity 
— your  advice  has  governed  my  whole  con- 
duct —  Have  not  1  fixed  an  mterest  in  the 
younfi;  ladVs  heart? 

JDm.  An  interest  in  a  fiddlestick !  —  you 
ought  to  have  made  love  to  the  father  and 
mother — ^what^  do  you  think  the  way  to  jjet 
a  wife,  at  this  time  of  day,  is.  by  speaking 
fine  things  to  the  ladjr  you  have  a  fancy  for? 
— ^That  was  the  practice,  indeed;  but  thinn 
■re  altered  now — you  must  address  the  old 
people,  sir;  and  never  trouble  your  head 
about,  your  mistress^thaOs  the  way  of  the 
world  now. 

Wood.  But  you  know,  my  dear  Dimity, 
the  old  couple  have  received  every  mark  of 
attention  from  me. 


Dim.  Attention!  to  be  sure  you  did  not 
fall  asleep  in  their  company;  but  what  thcaf 
— You  should  have  entered  into  their  cbarac- 
trrs,  playM  wilh  their  humours,  and  sacrificed 
to  their  absurdities. 

Wood.  But  if  my  temper  is  loo  frank — 

Dim.  Frank,  indeed!  yes,  you  have  been 
frank  enough  to  ruin  yourself. — HaTc  not  jom 
to  do  with  a  rich  old  shopkeeper,  retired 
from  business  with  an  hundred  thousand  powds 
in  bis  pocket,  to  enjoy  the  dust  of  the  Los- 
don  road,  which  he  calls  living  in  the  cowaA- 
ry — and  yet  vou  must  find  fault  with  hb  si- 
tuation!— What  if  he  has  made  a  ridicsloaK 
gimcrack  of  his  house  and  gardens,  yon  know 
fiis  heart  is  set  upon  it;  and  could  not  yon 
have  commended  his  taste?  But  yom  mmt 
be  too  frank! — Those  walks  and  aUeyj  arc 
too  regular — those  evergreens  should  not  he 
cut  into  such  fantastic  shapes. — And  thus  yea 
advise  a  poor  old  mechanic,  who  delights  ia 
every  thing  that's  monstrous,  to  follow  nataie 
— Ob,  you  re  likely  to  be  a  successful  Iotv! 

Wood.  But,  vrhy  should  I  not  save  a  lb- 
ther-in4aw  from  being  a  laughing-slodk? 

Dim.  Make  him  your  fat£erwiii4aw  fiirt 
And  then  the  mother;  how  have  yon  pby*d 
your  cards  in  that  quarter? — She  wants  a  tm- 
sel  man  of  fashion  for  her  second  dangfcia^ 
"Don't  you  see,*  says  she,  ••how  hwT  mf 
eldest  'ffirl  is  made  by  marrying  sir  Chariei 
Racket?  She  hi#tizhfie|iiaaliMigLaf«e  olin 
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weeks,  and  not  so  much  as  one  angry  word 
has  passM  between  them^Nancy  shall  ha^e  a 
man  of  quaKty  too.^ 

fVood,  And  yet  I  know  sir  Charles  Racket 
perfectly-well. 

Dim,  Yes,  so  do  I ;  and  I  know  he'll  make 
his  lady  wretched  at  last — But  what  then? 
You  should  have  humourM  the  old  folks — you 
should  have  been  a  talking  empty  fop  to  the 
good  old  lady,  and  to  the  old  gentleman  an 
admirer  of  his  taste  in  gardening.  But  yon 
have  lost  him — he  is  grown  fond  of  his  beau 
LoTelace,  who  is  here  in  the  house  with  him ; 
the  coxcomb  ingratiates  himself  by  flattery, 
and  youVe  undone  by  frankness. 

Wood,  And  yet,  Dimity,  I  won^t  despair. 

Dim,  And  yet  you  have  reason  to  despair; 
a  million  of  reasons — ^To-morrow  is  fiz*a  for 
the  wedding-day;  sir  Charles  and  his  lady 
are  to  be  here  this  very  night — they  arc  en- 

SigM,  indeed,  at  a  great  rout  in  town  but 
ey  take  a  bed  here,  notwithstanding. — The 
family  is  sitting  up  for  them;  Mr.  Drugget 
-will  keep  you  all  up  in  the  next  room  there, 
till  they  arriye— and  to-morrow  the  business 
is  over — and  yet  you  don't  despair! — -hush! — 
bold  ycfur  foneue;  here  comes  Lovelace. — 
Step  in,  and  1*11  devise  something,  I  warrant 
you.  \ExU  yFoodlej\  The  old  folks  shall 
not  have  their  own  way — 'tis  enough  to  vex 
a  body,  to  see  an  old  father  and  mother  mar- 
rying their  daughter  as  they  please,  in  spite 
of  all  I  can  do.   So,  here  comes  our  Nancy. 

Enter  Nancy. 

Nan,  Well,  Dimity,  what's  to  become  of  me? 

Dim.  My  stars!  what  makes  you  up,  miss? 
. — 1  thought  you  were  gone  to  bed! 

Nan,  VVhat  should  1  go  to  bed  for  ?  Only 
to  tumble  and  toss,  and  tret  and  be  uneasy — 
they  are  going  to  marry  me,  and  I  am  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits. 

]^im.  Why  then  you're  the  only  young 
la<ly  within  fifty  miles  round,  that  would  be 
fnghten'd  at  such  a  thing. 

rfan.  Ah !  if  they  would  let  me  choose  for 
myself. 

Dim.  Don't  you  like  Mr.  Lovelace? 

Nftn,  My  mamma  does,  but  i  don't ;  I  don't 
mind  his  Ming  a  man  of  fashion,  not  L 

Dim,  And,  pray,  can  you  do  better  than 
ibilow  the  fashion  r 

Nan,  Ah !  I  know  there's  a  fashion  for  new 
lionoets,  and  a  fashion  for  dressing  the  hair — 
l>at  I  never  heard  of  a  fashion  for  the  heart. 

jD/m.  Why  then,  my  dear,  the  heart  mostly 
follows  the  fashion  now. 

Nan,  Does  it? — pray  who  sets  the  fashion 
of  the.  heart? 

JDim,  All  the  fine  ladies  in  London,  o'my 
oonscience. 

Nan,   And  what's  the  last  new  fashion, 

JDim,  Why,  to  marry  any  fop  that  has  a 
^4e'W ,  deceitful,   agreeable  appearances  about 
livim ;  something  of  a  pert  phrase,  a  good  ope 
^^tor  for  the  teeth,  and  a  tolerable  tailor. 

Nan,  And  do  they  marry  without  loving? 

jyirn.  Oh!  marrying  for  love  has  been  a 
^^eat  while  out  of  fashion. 

iVa#i.  Why,  then  Tli  wait  till  that  fashion 
KrOiiMa  up  again. 


Dim,  And  then,  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  reckon — 

Nan,  Pshaw!  I  don't  like  him;  he  talks  to 
me  as  if  he  was  the  most  miserable  man  in 
the*  world,  and  the  confident  thing  looks  so 
pleas'd  with  himself  all  the  while. — I  want  to 
marrv  for  love,  and  not  for  card-playins — I 
should  not  he  able  to  bear  the  life  my  sister 
leads  with  sir  Charles  Racket—and  111  forfeit 
my  new  cap,  if  they  don't  quarrel  soon. 

Dim,  Oh!  fie!  no!  they  won't  quarrel  yet 
awhile. — A  quarrel  in  three  weeks  after  mar- 
riage, would  be  somewhat  of  the  quickest — 
By-and-by  we  shall  hear  of  their  v^ims  and 
their  humours — Well,  but  if  you  don't  like 
Mr.  Lovelace,  what  say  you  to  Mr.  Woodley? 

Ntm,  I  donH  know  what  to  say. 

Re-enter  Woodlby. 
Wood,  My  sweetest  angel!  I  have  heard 
all,  and  my  heart  overflows  with  love  and 
gratitude. 

Nan,  Ah !  but  I  did  not  know  you  was 
listening.  You  should  not  have  betray'd  me 
so.  Dimity;  I  shall  be  angry  with  you. 

Dim,  Well,  I'll  take  my  chance  for  that — 
Run  both  into  my  room,  and  say  all  your 
pretty  things  to  one  another  there ,  for  here 
comes  the  old  gentleman — make  haste  away. 

[Exeunt  Woodley  and  Nanvj, 
Enter  Drugget. 

Drug.  A  forward  presuming  coxcomb ! — 
Dimity,  do  you  step  to  Mrs.  Drugget,  and  send 
her  hither. 

Dim,  Yes,  sir— It  works  upon  him.  I  sec. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 
Drug,  The  yew-trees  ought  not  to  be  cut, 
because  they'll  help  to  keep  off  the  dust,  and 
I  am  too  near  the  road  already  —  a  sorry, 
ignorant  fool— When  I  am  in  so  fine  a  si- 
tuation, ana  can  see  every  carriage  that  goes 
by.  --  And  then  to  abuse  the  nurseryman's 
rarities! — A  finer  sucking  pig  in  lavender, 
with  sage  crowing  in  his  belly,  was  never 
seen !  —  And  yet  he  wants  me  not  to  have  it 
—  But  have  it  1  will.  —  There's  a  fine  tree 
of  knowledge  too,  with  Adam  and  Eve  in 
janiper;  Eve's  nose  not  quite  grown,  but  it's 
tbouf^t  in  the  spring  it  will  be  very  forward 
— I'll  have  that  too,  with  the  serpent  in  ground- 
ivy — two  poets  in  wormwood — I'll  have  them 
both.  Ay,  and  there's  a  lord  mayor's  feast  in 
honeysuckle,  and  the  whole  court  of  alder- 
men in  hornbeam;  with  the  dragon  of  Want- 
ley  in  box— all — all — I'll  have  'em  all,  let  my 
wife  and  Mr.  Lovelace  say  what  they  will. 

Enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 

Mrs,D,  Did  you  send  for  me,  lovey? 

Drug,  The  yew-trees  shall  be  cut  ipto  the 
giants  of  Guildhall,  whether  you  will  or  not. 

Mrs,  D,  Sure  my  own  dear  will  do  as  he 
pleases. 

Drug,  And  the  pond,  though  you  praise 
the  green  banks,  shall  be  wallVI  round ,  and 
ril  have  a  little  fat  boy  in  marble,  spouting 
up  water  in  the  middle. 

Mrs.D,  My  sweet,  who  hinders  you? 

Drug,  Yes,  and  I'll  buy  the  nurseryman's 
whole  catalogue — Do  you  think,  after  retiring 
to  live  all  toe  way  here,  almost  four  miles 
from  London,  that  I  won't  ^9k^^|P|^^'^  in 
my  own  garden?  Digitized  by  V^OOgLi^. 
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[Act  I. 


JIf  'S.  D,  My  deacy  hat  wby  are  you  in  such  [  of  girls ;  our  lempertf  accord  lilte 


a  pa;#sion? 

Drug,  ril  ba^e  tlie  laTender  pig,  and  the 
,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  dragon  of  Wanlley, 
and  all  of  ein — and  there  shan*t  be  a  more 
romantic  spot  on  the  London  road  than  mine. 
.  Mrs*D.  Vm  sure  it*s  as  pretty  as  babds 
can  make  it. 

Drug,  I  did  it  all  myself,  and  TU  do  more 
— And  Mr.  Lovelace  sban^t  have  my  daughter. 

Mrs.D.  No!  v\rhat*s  the  matter  now,  Mr. 
Drugget? 

Drug,  He  shall  learn  better  manners  than 
to  abuse  my  bouse  and  gardens. You  put 
him  in  the  head  of  it,  but  l*il  dissappoint  ye 
both — And  so  you  may  go  and  tell  Mr.  Love 
lace  that  the  match  is  quite  off. 

Mrs,D.  I  can*t  comprehend  all  this,  not  I 
—but  ril  tell  him  so,  if  you  please,  my  dear 
— I  am  willing  to  give  myself  pain,  if  it  will 
give  you  pleasure:  must  I  give  myself  pain? 
— Don^t  ask  me,  pray  don^t — I  donU  like  pain. 

Drug,  I  am  resolvM,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Mrs.D.  Let  it  be  so  (hen.  [Cries]  Oh!  oh! 
cruel  man  1  I  shall  break  my  heart  if  the  match 
is  broke  off— if  it  is  not  concluded  to-morrow, 
send  for  an  undertaker ,  and  bury  me  the 
next  day. 

Drug.  How!  I  don^  want  that  neither — 

Mrs.D.  Oh!  oh!— 

Drug.  I  am  your  lord  and  master,  my  dear, 
but  not  your  executioner  —  Before  George,  it 
must  never  be  said  that  my  wife  died  of  too 
much  compliance — Cheer  up,  my  love — and 
this  affair  shall  be  settled  as  soon  as  sir  Char- 
les and  lady  Racket  arrive. 

Mrs.D.  You  bring  me  to  life  again — You 
know,  ray  sweet,  what  an  happy  couple  sir 
Charles  and  his  lady  are  —  Wtiy  should  not 
we  make  our  Nancy  as  happy? 

Re-enter  DiMlTY. 

Dim.  Sir  Charles  and  his  lady,  ma'am, 

Mrs.  D.  Oh !  charming !  Vm  transported 
with  joy — Where  are  they?  1  long  to  see 
'em !  [if.r  J/. 

Dim.  Well,  sir;  the  couple  are  arrived. 

Drug.  Yes,  ihey  do  live  nappy  indeed. 

Dim.  But  how  long  will  it  last? 

Drug.  How  long  I  don't  forbode  any  ill, 
you  jade  —  don't,  I  say — ft  >vi!l  last  during 
their  lives,  I  hope. 

Dim.  Well,  mark  the  end  of  it — Sir  Char- 
les, I  know,  is  gay  and  good  humoured — but 
be  can't  bear  the  least  contradiction ,  no,  not 
in  the  merest  trifle. 

Drug.  Hold  your  tongue — hold  your  tongue. 

Dim,  Yes,  sir,  I  have  done — and  yet  there 
is  in  the  composition  of  sir  Charles  a  certain 
humour,  which,  like  the  flying  gout,  gives  no 
disturbance  to  the  family  till  it  settles  in  the 
head — When  once  it  (ixes  there,  me-cy  on 
every  body  about  himl  but  here  he  comes. 

lE.vil. 

.Enter  Sir  Charles  Racket. 

SirC.  My  dear  sir,  I  kiss  your  hand — but 
why  stand  on  ceremony?  To  find  you  up 
thus  late,  mortifies  me  beyond  expression. 

Drug,  'Tis  but  once  in  a  way,  sir  Charles. 

SirC.  lyiy  obligations  to  you  arc  inexpress- 
ible; you  have  given  me  the  most  amiable 


music. 

Drug,  Ah !  that's  what  makes  me  happy  in 
my  old  days;  my  children  and  my -garden 
are  all  my  care. 

Sir  C.  And  my  friend  Loyelace— he  is  |g 
have  our  sister  Nancy,  I  find. 

Drug.  Why  my  wife  is  so  minded. 

SirC.  Oh,  by  all  means,  let  her  be  maik 
happy — A  very  pretty  fellow  Lovelace—And 
as  to  that  Mr.  —  Woodley  I  think  you  oB 
him — he  is  but  a  plain,  underbred,  ill-tosbiaocd 
sort  of  a — nobociy  knows  him ;  be  is  not  one 
of  us — Oh,  by  all  means  marry  her  to  one 
of  us. 

Drug,  I  believe  it  must  be  so — WouM  joi 
take  any  refreshment? 

Sir  C.  Nothing  in  nature — it  is  time  to  r- 
lirc. 

Drug.  Well,  well  1  good  night  then,  jir 
Charles — Ha!  here  comes  my  daughter—Good 
night,  sir  Charles. 

Sir  C,  Bon  repos.  i 

Drug  [Going  o«/]  My  lady  Racket,  fn  ' 
glad  to  hear  how  happy  you  are,  I  vron't  de- 
tain you  now — there  s  your  good  man  wailing 
for  ;^ou  -eood  night,  my  girl.  [Exit, 

Sir  C.  1  must  humour  Uiis  old  putt,  m  or- 
der to  be  remember'd  in  his  will. 

Enter  Ladt  Racket. 
LadjR.  O  la!— I'm  quite  falif u'd-l  can 
hardly  move — why  don't  you  help  me,  yon 
barbarous  man  ? 

SirC.  There,  take  my  arm — Was  e»er 
thing  so  pretty  made' to  walk? 

LadjR.  Rut  I  won't  be  laugh'd  at— IdooH 
love  you. 
SirC.  Don't  you? 

LadjR.  No.  Dear  me!  this  glove!  wby 
don't  you  help  me  off  with  my  glove?  psbavl 
— You  awkward  tbii^y  .let  it  alone;  yon  Mt 
fit  to  be  about  me,  I  might  as  well  00^1 
married,  for  any  use  you  are  of—reacfc  i»l 
chair — you  have  no  compassion  forme— 1m 
so  glad  to  sit  dowti — why  do  yoa  drag  « 
to  routs? — You  know  I  hate  'em. 

SirC.  Oh!  there's  no  existirfg. no breatkiag, 
unless  one  does  as  other  people  offaskiosM* 

Ladj^  R.  But  I'm  out  of  humour;  l\aA^ 
my  money. 

Sir  C.  How  much. 

Lndjr  R.  Three  hundred. 

SirC.  Never  fret  for  thai— I  don't  fjbe 
three  hundred  pounds  to  contribute  to  yonr 
happiness. 

Ladf  R.  Don't  you?— Not  value  three kand- 
red  pounds  to  please  me? 

SirC.  You  know  I  don't. 

LadjR.  Ah!  you  fond  fool! -But  I  hale 
gaming — It  almost  metamorphoses  a  ^•^'1 
into  a  fury — Do  you  know  that  I  was  fiip- 
tened  nt  myself  several  times  to-night  — I  fc** 
an  huge  oath  at  the  very  lip  of  my  loBgn** 

Sir  C.  Had  ye  ? 

LadjR.  I  caught  myself  at  it— and  w  I 
bit  my  lips— and  then  I  was  crarom'd  ly  » 
a  corner  of  the  room  with  such  a  stn^ 
parly  at  a  whist>table,  looking  at  Wack  i» 
red  spots — did  you  mind  'emr 

Sir  C.  You  know  I/was  busjr  elsewheifc 
Ladj  R.  Th9tr<^ilvt9MtilD^t>^^  ^ 
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ble  womaoy  Mrs.  Nwlitobacle — She  kebaT'd 
9  strangely  to  her  iiushand,  a  poor,  I'nofTen- 
iTe,  good-natur*d,  good  sort  of  a  good>for- 
oliiiog  kind  of  man — but  she  so  teax*d  bim 
-*'How  could  you  play  tb at  card  ?  Ab,  youVe 
kead,  and  so  nas  a  piq — YouVe  a  numsculi, 
on  know  you  are— Ma*am,  be  bas  the  poor- 
st  bead  in  tbe  world,  be  does  not  know  wbat 
e  is  about;  you  know  you  donH  —  Ab,  fie! 
'iB  asbam*d  of  you !  * 

iSirC,  She  bas  served  to  divert  tou,  I  see. 
LadrIL  And  tbeo,  to  crown  all— tbcrewas 
ly  iady  Claduty  wbo  runs  on  witb  an  eter- 
isl  Tolubility  of  notbing,  out  of  all  season, 
ne,  and  place-— In  tbe  very  midst  of  tbe 
ame  sbe  begins — *'Lardy  ma  am,  I  was  ap- 
rebensive  1  sbould  not  be  able  to  wait  on* 
our  la*sbip — my  poor  little  dog,  Pomper — 
le  sweetest  tbing  in  tbe  world — a  spade  led  I 
-tbera*s  tbe  knave -1 


conceit,  my  dear;  I  was  perfect- 


it's  tbe  clearest  case  iu  tbe  world,  Til  make  it 
plain  iu  a  moment* 

LadyR.  Well,  sir!  ha,  ba,  ba! 

[^ffTlh  a  sneering  Lcuigh. 

Sir  C,  I  bad  four  cards  leA — a  trump  was 
led — tbey  were  six — no,  no,  no,  ibey  were 
seven,  and  we  nine  —  then,  you  know— the 
beauty  of  the  play  was  to — 

LadyR,  Well,  now  it's  amaiing  to  me^ 
that  you  can't  see  it  —  give  me  leave,  sir 
Charles  —  your  left  band  adversary  had  led 
his  last  trump>-and  be  had  before  linessM 
the  club,  and  rough'd  the  diamond — now  if 
you  bad  put  on  your  diamond — 

SirC  Zoons!  madam,  but  we  play'd  for 
the  odd  trick. 

LadjR*  And  sure  the  play  for  the  odd 
trick— 

Sir  C\  Death  and  fury !  canH  you  hear  me  ? 
LadjrR,  Go  on,  sir. 

SirC.  Zoons!  bear  me,  I  say — Will  you 
hear  me? 

LadjrR,  1  never  beard  tbe  like  in  my  life. 
[Hums  a  Tune,  and  walks  about  fretfully, 
SirC.  Why  then  you  are  enough  to  pro- 
voke the  patience  of  a  stoic  [Looks  at  her; 
she  walks  about,  and  ktughs  uneasiljr]^ ery 
well,  madam — you  know  no  more  of  the  game 
than  your  father's  leaden  Hercules  on  the  top 
of  tbe  bouse — you  know  no  more  of  whist 
than  he  does  of  gardening. 

LadyR.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
[Takes  out  a  Glass,  and  settles  her  Hair. 

Sir  C.  YouVe  a  vile  woman,  and  Fll  not 
sleep  another  night  under  one  roof  with  you. 
LadyR.  As  you  please,  sir. 
SirC,  Madam,  it  shall  be  as  I  please-^FII 
order  my  chariot  this  moment.  [Going~\  I 
know  bow  tbe  cards  should  be  playM  as  well 
as  any  man  in  England,  that  let  me  tell  you. 
[Goingl^  And  when  your  family  were  stand- 
mg  behind  counters,  measuring  out  tape,  and 
bartering  -for  Whitcchapcl  needles,  my  an- 
cestors, my  ancestors,  madam,  were  squan- 
dering away  whole  estates  at  cards ;  whole 
estates,  my  lady  Racket  [Sfie  hums  a  Tune, 
and  he  looks  ather^  Why  then,  by  all  that's 
dear  to  me,  I'll  never  exchange  another  word 
with  you,  good,  bad,  or  indiilerent — Lookye, 
my  lady  Racket — thus  it  stood  —  the  trump 
being  led,  it  was  then  my  business.^ 

LadyR.  To  play  the  diamond,  to  be  sure. 
Sir  C.  Damn  it,  I  have  done  witb  you  for 
ever,  and  so  you  may  lell  your  father.  [Exit, 
LadyR.  VVhat  a  passion  the  gentleman's 
in!  ha,  ha!  [Laughs  in  a  peevish  Manner^ 
I  promise  him  I'll  not  give  up  my  judgment. 

Re-enter  SiK  Charles  Racket. 
SirC.  My  lady  Racket,  lookye,  ma'am — 
once  more,  out  of  pure  good  nature — 

Lady  R.  Sir,  1  am  convinc'd  of  your  good 
nature. 

SirC.  That,  and  that  only,  prevails  with 
me  to  tell  you  the  club  was  the  play. 

LadyR.  Well,  be  it  so— 1  have  no  ob- 


fetching  a  walk, 
le'ni,  the  other  morning  in  the  Park — a  fine 
rostv  morning  it  was— I  love  frosty  weather 

i  M  things— rlet  me  look  at  the  last  trick- 
ad  so,  mc'm,  little  Pompey— and  if  your  la'- 
Up  was  to  see  tbe  ^  dear  creature  pincb'd 
ritb  tbe  frost,  and  mincing  bis  st«ps  along 
k  Mall— with  bis  pretty,  little,  innocent  face 
4  vow  1  don't  know  what  to  play — and  so, 
Be'em,  while  I  was  talking  to  captain  Flim- 
sy—your  la'sbip  knows  captain  Flimsey — 
olbiog  but  rubbish  in  my  hand — I  can't  help 
I')— and  so,  me'm,  five  odious  frights  of  dogs 
ctet  my  poor  little  Pompe^ — tbe  dear  crea- 
ire  bas  the  heart  of  a  lion,  but  who  can 
esist  five  at  once? — And  so  Pompey  barked 
w  assistance — the  hurt  be  received  was  upon 

ii  cbest— tbe  doctor  would  not  advise  him 
»  venture  out  till  the  wound  is  beal'd,  for 
!ar  of  an  irdammation — Pray  what's  trumps  ?  " 

SirC.  My  dear,  you'd  make  a  most  excel- 
nt  actress. 

LadyR,  Well,  now  let's  go  to  rest— but, 
IT  Charles,  how  shockingly  you  play'd  that 
nt  rubber,  when  I  stood  looking  over  you! 

SirC.  My  love,  I  play'd  tbe  truth  of  the  game. 

LadfH,  No»  indeed,  my  dear,  you  playM 
t  wrong. 

Sir  C.  Po !  Ikonsense !  you  don't  under- 
taad  it. 

LadyR.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  allowed 
»  play  better  than  you. 
Sir  C.  All  conceit,  m 
r  right 

LadyR,  No  such  thing,  sir  Charles;  the 
iamond  was  tbe  play. 

SirC.  Po!  po!  ridiculous!  the  club  was 
>e  card,  against  tbe  world. 
^Lady  R.  Obi  no,  no,  no,  I  say  it  was  the 
uimond. 

Sir  C.  Zounds !  madam,  I  say  it  was  the  club. 
Lady  R,  What  do  you  fly  into  such  a  pas- 
ion  for? 

SirC.  'Sdeath  and  fury!  do  you  think  I 
ou't  know  what  I'm  about?  1  tell  you  once 
H>re  the  dub  was  tbe  judgment  of  it. 

LadyR.  May  be  so — have  i|  your  own  way, 

[Walks  about  and  s/ngs.  l  \eciton. 

Sir  C.  Vexation  I  you're  tbe  strangest  vvo- 1    Sir  C.  It's  the  clearest 
ttn  that  ever  liv'd;  there's  no  conversing  i — we  were  nine,  and — 

nth  you— Look'ye  here,  my  lady  Racket — |    LadyR.  And  for  that  very  reason  —  you 

0  THi,  i.  ..ia  i„  ,eply  to  .  luok  »f  .«o„l.hmenl  from  ^^^^Y  l^^J^""^   ^^^^        ^^Lll  iHiA^t^' 

ii«r  p«rtaer  .t  b«r  pj.jiog  .uch  b.d c.r<u.  ,    SirC.  There  is  no  ^Qli^'Wbg'UM^^  to 
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you — You're  a  base  woman — I'll  part  from  you 
for  ever;  you  may  live  here  wiln  yourfather, 
and  admire  bis  fantastical  evermens,  till  you 

Erow  as  fantastical  yourself — Til  set  out  for 
ondon  this  instant — [Stops  at  the  Door] 
The  club  Nvas  not  the  best  in  the  house. 

LadjR.  How  calm  you  are!    Well!— I'll 
go  to  bed — will  you  come?— You  had  better 
•^come  then  —  you   shall  come  to  bed — not 
come  to  bed  when  I  ask  you! — Poor  sir  Char- 
les! \Looks  and  laughs;  tJicn  exit, 
SirC.  That  ease  is  provoking.  [Crosses  to 
&ie  opposite  Door  iJvhere  she  went  out]  I 
iell  you  the  diamond  was  not  the  play,  and 
I  here  take  my  final  leave  of  you.  [^Valks 
hack  as  fast  as  Jte  can]  I  am  resolv  d  upon 
it,  and  I  know  the  club  was  not  the  best  in 
the  house.  [Exit 
A  C  T  II. 
Scene  I. 
Enter  Dimity. 
Dim,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  oh,  heavens!  I  shall  ex- 
pire in  a  fit  of  laughing— this  is  the  modish 
conple  that  were  so  happy — such  a  quarrel  as 
they  have  had  —  the  whole  house  is  in  an 
iiproar~ha,  ha!  a  rare  proof  of  the  happiness 
they  enjoy  in  high  life.    I  shall  never  hear 
people  of  fashion  mentioned  again  hut  I  shall 
le  ready  to  die  in  a  fit  of  laughter  —  ho,  ho, 
ho !  this  is  three  weeks  after  marriage,  I  think. 

Enter  Drugget. 
Drug,  Hey!  how!  what*s  the  mailer,  Di 
mity?— What  am  I  calPd  down  stairs  for? 
Dim,  Why,  there's  two  people  of  fashion — 
[Stifles  a  laugh. 
Drug,  Why,  you  saucy  minx  f—Explain  this 
moment. 

Dim,  The  fond  couple  have  been  together 
by  the  ears  this  half  hour  —  Are  you  satis- 
fied now? 

Drug,  Ay! — what,  have  they  quarrell'd — 
what  was  it  about? 

Dim,  Something  above  my  comprehension, 
and  yours  too,  I  believe  —  People  m  high  life 
understand  their  own  forms  best  —  And  here 
comes  one  that  can  unriddle  the  whole  affair. 

[ExiL 

Enter  Sm  Charles  Racket. 

Sir  C,  [To  the  People  PPithin]  I  say  let 
the  horses  be  put  to  this  moment  —  So,  Mr. 
Drugget. 

Drug,  Sir  Charles,  here's  a  terrible  bustle — 
I  did  not  expect  this — what  can  be  the  matter? 

Sir  C.  I  have  l^en  us'd  by  your  daughter 
in  so  base,  so  contemptuous  a  manner,  that  I 
am  determined  not  to  slay  in  this  house  to- 
night. 

Drug,  This  is  a  thunderbolt  to  me!  After 
seeing  how  elegantly  and  fashionably  you  liv'd 
together,  to  find  now  all  sunshine  vanish'd — 
Do,  sir  Charles,  let  me  heal  this  breach,  if 
possible. 

Sir  C,  Sir,  'tis  impossible — III  not  live  with 
her  a  day  longer. 

Drug.  Nay,  nay,  don't  be  over  hasty— let 
me  entreat  you,  go  to  bed  and  sleep  upon  it — 
in  the  morning,  when  you're  cool — 

Sir  C,  Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  cool,  I  assure — 
ba,  ha! — it  is  not  in  her  power,  sir,  to — a — a 


— to  disturb  the  serenity  of  my  temper — Dod\ 
imagine  that  I'm  in  a  passion — Fm  not  so  easily 
rufiled  as  you  may  imagine — But  quietly  and 
deliberately  I  can  repay  the  in)aries  done  me 
by  a  false,  ungrateful,  deceitful  wife. 

Drug,  The  injuries  done  you  by  a  false, 
ungrateful  wife!  My  daughter,  I  hope — 

Sir  C.  Her  character  is  now  fiillr  Known  to 
me — she's  a  vile  woman!  tha^s  aU  I  have  to 
say,  sir. 

Drug,  Hey!  how!  —  a  vile  woman  —  wkaA 
has  she  done — I  hope  she  is  not  capable — 

Sir  C.  I  shall  enter  into  no  detail ,  Ifr. 
Drugget;  the  time  and  circumstances  wonH 
allow  it  a  present — But  depend  upon  it  I  have 
done  with  her — a  low,  unpolish'd,  uneducated, 
false,  imposing — See  if  the  horses  are  put  to. 

Drug,  Mercy  on  me!  in  my  old  days  to 
hear  this. 

Enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 

Mrs.D,  Deliver  me!  I  am  all  over  in  sack 
a  tremble — Sir  Charles,  I  shall  break  mj  keart 
if  there.*s  any  thing  amiss — 

Sir  C,  Madam,  I  am  very  sorry^  Ibr  voar 
sake  — but  there  is  no  possibility  of  Imng 
with  her. 

Mrs,  D,  My  poor  dear  girl !  W^hat  can  ske 
have  done? 

Sir  C,  What  all  her  sex  can  do;  tlie  veiy 
spirit  of  them  all. 

Drug,  Ay,  ay,  ay! — She's  bringing  Ibvl  db- 
grace  upon  us  —  This  comes  of  her  manyiei 
a  man  of  fashion. 

Sir  C.  Fashion,  sir!  —  that  should  bare  in- 
structed h^r  better — she  miebt  have  been  sa- 
sible  of  her  happiness  —  Whatever  you  ma? 
think  of  the  fortune  you  ^ave  ker,  mj  law 
in  life  claims  respect  —  claims  obedience,  il- 
tention,  truth,  and  love,  from  one  raised  in  ihe 
world,  as  she  has  been  by  an  alliance  wiA  m. 

Drug,  And  let  me  tell  you ,  boweTcr  yea 
may  estimate  your  quality,  my  daugblcr  it 
dear  to  me. 

Sir  C,  And,  sir,  my  character  is  dear  tn  bk. 
Drug,  Yet  you  must  give  me  lea^e  to  tJ 
you — 

SirC,  I  won't  hear  a  word. 
Drug,  Not  in  behalf  of  ray  own  dav^jklcr? 
Sir  C,  Nothing  can  excuse  her  —  *lis  to 
purpose  —  she  has  married  above  ber;  and  il 
that  circumstance  makes  the  ladj  forget  htt^ 
self,  she  at  least  shall  see  that  I  can,  auad  wl 
support  my  ovm  dignity. 
Drug,  but,  sir,  I  have  a  right  to  ask — 
Mrs.  D.  Patience,  my  dear;  be  a  little  sals. 
Drug,  Mrs.  Drugget,  do  you  baire  pslirimii; 
I  must  and  will  inquire. 

Mrs,  D,  Don't  be  so  hasty,  my  love;  konc 
some  respect  for  sir  Charles s  rank;  doat\  ht 
violent  with  a  man  of  his  fashion. 

Drug.  Hold  your  tongue,  woman, 
you're  not  a  person  pf  fashion  at  1< 
daughter  was  ever  a  good  girl. 
SirC,  I  have  found  her  out 
Drug.  Oh!  then  it  is  all  over — and  i^ 
not  signify  arguing  about  it. 

Mrs.D,  That  ever  I  should  live  to 
hour!    how  the  unfortunate  giH  coaM 
such  wickedness  in  her  head,  1  raa*ft  « 
— I'll  go  and  speak  lu  the  junkaofiy 
this  moment.    ^iQi  i^^d  by  KjOOglC 
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Sir  C.  She  atandj  detcoted  now-^detected  in 
er  troesi  colours.  . 

Drug,  WeU,  grievous  as  it  may  be^  let  me 
Bit  the  drcumstances  of  this  unhappy  business. 
Sfr  C.  Mr.  Drugget,.  I  have  not  leisure  now 
-but  her  behaviour  has  been  so  exasperating, 
lat  I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  town 
-My  mind  is  fixed  —  She  sees  me  no  more; 
od  so,  your  servant,  sir.  {^Exit, 
Drug.  What  a  calamity  has  here  befallen 
si  a  good  ^rl,^  and  so  well  disposM,  till  the 
ril  communication  of  high  life,  and  fashion- 
Ue  vicesi  tumM  her  to  lolly.  [Exit, 

It-^nter  Mas.  Drugget  and  Dimitt,  with 

Last  Rackbt. 
LadyR.  A  cruel,  barbarous  man!  to  quar- 
el  in  this  unaccountable  manner,  to  alarm 
le  whole  house,  and  expose  me  and  him- 
df  too. 

Mrs,D,  Oh,  child !  I  never  thought  I  would 
Me  come  to  this  —  your  shame  won*t  end 
ere!  it  will  be  all  over  Su  Jameses  parish  by 
^-morrow  morning. 

Lttd/R,  Well,  n  it  must  be  so,  there*s  one 
wnfort,  the  story  will  tell  more  to  his  dis- 
lace  than  mine. 

Dim,  As  Fm  a  sinner,  and  so  it  will,  ma- 
im, fle  deserves  what  he  has  met  with,  I 

Mr8,D,  Dimity,  donH  you  encourage  her^ 
on  shock  me  to  hear  you  speak  so  —  I  did 
ot  think  you  had  been  so  hardened. 

Lad/R,  HardenM  do  you  call  it?  —  I  have 
T^d  in  the  world  to  very  little  purpose,  if  such 
nfles  as  these  are  to  disturb  my  rest. 

Mrs,  D.  You  wicked  girl) — Uo  you  call  it 
trifle  to  be  guilty  of  falsehood  to  your  husband. 

•l^d/  JR.  How !  [Turns  short  and  stares 
i  her']  Well,  I  protest^  and  vow  I  don't  com- 
nfaeao  all  this  —  has  sir  Charles  accused  me 
f  any  impropriety  in  my  conduct? 

Mrs,D,  Oh!  too  true,  he  has ~ be  has  found 
00  out,  and  ypu  have  behavM  basely,  he  says. 

lodjIL  Madam! 

Mrs,  D,  You'  have  fallen  into  frailty,  like 
aanv  others  of  your  sex,  he  says;  and  he  is 
8»iT*d  to  come  to  a  separation  directly. 

ladxR.  Why  then,  if  he  IS  so  base  a 
^ch  as  to  dishono'ir  me  in  that  manner, 
u  keart  shall  ache  before  I  live  with  him  again. 

•p'Vn.  Hold  to  that,  ma*am,  and  let  his  head 
CM  into  the  bargain. 

LadjrR,  Then  let  your  doors  be  opened  for 
in  this  veiy  moment — let  him  return  to  Lon- 
if  he  does  not,  I'll  lock  myself  up,  and 
M  lalse  one  shan't  approach  me,  though  he 
on  his  knees  at  my  very  door — a  base, 
"jwious  man!  [JExit. 

Mrs.  D.  Dimity,  do  let  us  follow,  and  bear 
*at  she  has  to  say  for  herself.  IJExit. 

Dim.  She  has  excuse  enough,  I  warrant 
*--What  a  noise  is  here  indeed  I — I  have 
*d  in  polite  families,  where  there  was  no 
■ck  bustle  made  about  nothing.  [Exit 

^e-enier  Sia  CHAiiU5RACUT  a/i<2  Drugget. 
^  C.  *Iu  in  vain,  sir;  my  resolution  is 


Wen,  but  consider,  I  am  her  father 
"wilge  me  only  till  we  hear  what  the  girl 
to  say  k  her  defence. 


Sir  C,  She^  can  have  nothing  to  say — no  ex- 
cuse can  palliate  such  behaviour. 

Drug.  Don't  be  too  positive^there  may  be 
some  mistake. 

Sir  C,  No  mistake — did  not  I  see  her,  bear 
her  myself? 

Drug,  Lack-a-day!  then  I  am  an  unfortu- 
nate man! 

Sir  C,  She  will  be  unfortunate  too— with  all 
my  heart — she  may' thank  herself— she  might 
have  been  happy,  liad  she  been  se  dispos'd. 

Drug.  Why  truly  I  think  she  might. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 

Mrs,  D,  I  wish  you'd  moderate  your  an^er 
a  little'^  and^  let  us  talk  over  this  alTair  with 
temper  —  my  daughter  denies  every  tittle  of 
your  charse. 

SirC,  Denies  it!  denies  it! 

Mrs,D,  She  does  indeed. 

Sir  C,  And  that  aggravates  her  fault. 

Mrs,  D,  She  vows  you  never  found  her  out 
in  any  thing  that  was  wrong. 

SirC,  So!  she  does  not  allow  it  to  be  wrong 
then! — Madam,  I  tell  you  again,  I  know  her 
thoroughly;  I  say,  I  have  found  her  out,  and 
i  am  now^  acquainted  with  her  character. 

Mrs,  D,  Then  you  are  in  opposite  stones — 
she  swears,  my  dear  Mr.  Drugget,  the  poor 
girl  swears  she  never  was  guilty  of  the  small- 
est infidelity  to  her  husband  in  her  bom  days. 

Sir  C,  And  what  thcn?-.What  if  she  does 
say  so? 

Mrs.  D.  And  if  she  says  truly,  it  is  hard 
her  character  should  be  blown  upon  without 
just  cause. 

Sir  C,  And  is  she  therefore  to  behave  ill  in 
other  respects?  I  never  cbarf'd  her  with  infi- 
delity to  me,  madam — there  laTlow  her  innocent. 

Drug.  And  did  not  you  charge  her  then? 
^ir  C,  Mo,  sir,  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing. 

Drug.  Why  then,  if  she's  innocent,  let  me 
tell  yon,  you're  a  scandalous  person. 

Mrs.D,  Pr'ylhee,  my  dear — 

Drug,  Be  quiet  —  though  he  is  a  man  of 
quality,  I  will  tell  him  of  it — did  not  I  fine 
lor  sheriff? — Yes,  you  are  a  scandalous  person 
to  defame  an  honest  man's  daughtei^. 

Sir  C,  What  have  you  taken  into  your 
head  now? 

Drug.  You  charg'd  her  with  falsehood  to 
your  bed. 

Sir  C,  No — never — ^never. 

Drug,  But  I  say  you  did — you  calTd  your- 
self a  cuckold — did  not  he,  wife? 

Mrs.D.  Yes,  lovey,  I'm  witness. 

Sir  C,  Absurd !  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Drug.  But  I  aver  you  did. 

Mrs.D,  You  did  indeed,  sir. 

SirC.  But  i  tell  you  no — positively  no. 

Drug,  Mrs.  D.  And  I  say  yes — positively  yes. 

SirC.  'Sdeath,  this  is  all  madness—. 

Drug,  You  said  she  follow'd  the  ways  of 
most  of  her  sex. 

SirC.  I  said  so — and  what  then? 

Drue.  There  he  owns  it — ovims  that  he  calFd 
himself  a  cuckold — and  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son into  the  bargain. 

SirC.  I  never  ownM  any  such  thing. 

Drug.  You  ovma'd  it  even  jiow  —  now— - 
now— now.  Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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Re-enter  Dimitt,  in  a  fit  of  Laushin^. 

Dim.  What  do  you  think  it  was  all  abouf— 
ha,  ha!  the  whole  secret  is  come  out,  ha,  ha! — 
It  was  all  about  a  ^ame  of  cards — ha,  bn ! — 

Drug.  A  game  of  cards! 

Dirn.  [Laughing  It  was  all  about  a  club 
and  a  diamona.  \Runs  out  Laughing. 

Drug.  And  was  that  ail,  sir  Charles? 

Sir  C.  And  enough  too,  sir. 

Drug.  And  was  that  what  you  found  her 
out  in? 

Sir  C.  I  can^  bear  to  be  contradicted  when 
Fm  clear  that  Vm  in  the  right. 

Drug,  1  never  heard  such  a  heap  of  non- 
sense in  all  my  life.  Why  does  not  he  go 
and  beg  her  pardon,  then  ? 

Sir  C.  I  beg  her  pardon  I  I  won't  debase 
myself  to  any  of  you  —  1  shan*l  forgive  her, 
you  may  rest  assured.  [Exit. 

Drug.  Now  there— there's  a  •pretty  fellow 
for  you. 

Mrs.  D.  ril  step  and  prevail  on  my  lady 
Racket  to  speak  to  him — then  all  will  he  well. 

Drug.  A  ridiculous  fop!  Vm  glad  it's  no 
worse,  however. 

£nter  Nancy. 
So,  Nancy — you  seem  in  confusion,  my  girl! 

Nan.  How'  can  one  help  it? — With  all  this 
noise  in  the  house,  and  you're  going  to  marry 
me  as  ill  as  my  sister— I  hate  Mr.  Lovelace. 

Drug.  Why  so,  child? 

Nan.  f  know  these  people  of  quality  des- 
pise us  all  out  of  pride,  and  would  be  glad 
to  mai-ry  us  out  of  avarice. 

Drug.  The  girfs  right. 

Nan.  They  marry  one  woman,  live  "with 
another,  and  love  only  themselves. 

Drug.  And  then  quarrel  about  a  card. 

Nan.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  gay  lady — I  waat 
to  be  happy. 

Drug.  And  so  ycu  shall — don't  fright  your 
self,  child— step  to  your  sister,  bid  her  make 
herself  easy — ^o,  and  comfort  her,  go. 

Nan.  Yes,  sir.  \^Exit, 

Drug,  I'll  step  and  settle  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Woodley  this  moment.  [JKriV. 

Scene  IL^Another  Apartment. 
Sir  Charles  Racket  discovered  with  a  Pack 
of  Cards  in  his  Hand. 
Sir  C.  Never  was  any  thing  like  her  be^ 
haviour — I  can  pick  out  the  very  cards  I  had 
in  my  hand,  and  then  'tis  as  plain  as  the  sun->- 
there — now— there — no — damn  it  —  no  —  there 
it  was — now  lel's  see — they  had  four  by  ho- 
nours— and  we  play'd  for  the  odd  trick— dam 
nation! — honours  were  divided — ay!  honours 
were  divided — and  then  a  trump  was  led— ^nd 
the  other  side  had  the — confusion! — this  pre- 
posterous woman  has  put  it  all  out  of  my 
bead  —  [Puts  the  Cards  into  his  Pocket] 
Migbtj  well,  madam;  I  have  dope  with  you. 


Sir  C.  Madam ,  it  shall  he  my  fault  if  ever 
I  am  treated  so  again  —  I'll  have  nothing  to 
say  to  het— [Going,  stops]  Does  she  give  up 
the  point? 

Mrs.  D.  She  does,  she  agrees  to  any  ikiog. 
Sir  C,  Does  she  allow  that '  the  club  wu 
the  play  ? 

Mrs'.  D.  Just  as  you  please— sh#'.*s  all  nib- 
mission. 

SirC.  Does"  she  own  that  the  club  was  not 
the  best  in  the  house? 

Mrs.D.  She  does — she  does. 

SirC.  Then  Fll  step  and  speak  to  her- 1 
never  was  clearer  in  any  thing  in  my  life. 

[ExU 

Mrs.  D.  Lord  love  'em ,  theyll  make  it  vp 
now  —  and  then  they'll  he  as  happy  as  ever. 

Enter  Drugget  and  LoysLACE. 

Drug.  So,  Mr.  Lovelace!  any  news  from 
above  stairs?  Is  this  absurd  quarrel  at  aneid 
— Have  they 'made  it  up? 

Love.  Oh!  a  mere  bagatelle,  sir— these liuk 
fracas  among  the  hetter  sort  of  people  ncnr 
last  long— elegant  trifles  cause  elegant  dispslcs 
and  we  come  together  elegantly  again— as  jm 
see  —  for  here  »ey  come,  in  perfect  good 
humour. 


Enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 

Mrs  D.  Come,  sir  Charles,  let  me  prevail — 
Come  with  me  and  speak  to  her. 

SirC.  I  don't  desire  to  see  her  face. 

Mrs.  D.  If  you  were  to  see  her  all  bith'd 
in  tears,  I  am  sure  it. would  melt  your  very 
Seart.  ^  ^ 


Re-enter  Sir  Charles  Racket  and  Mu 
Drugget,  witJi  Lady  Racut. 
Sir  C.  Mr.  Drugget,  I  embrace  yon;  *ir, 
you  see  me  now  in  the  most  perfect  baraoo; 
of  spirits. 
Drug,  What,  all  reconcil'd  again? 
Ladf  R.  All  made  up,  sir— 1  knew  howl* 
bring  him  to  my  lure  —  This  is  the  6nl 
ference,  I  think,  we  ever  bad,  sir  Cbarfei? 
SirC.  And  Til  be  sworn.it  shall  be  tbc Jut 
Drug.  I  am  happy  at  last — Sir  ChaiH' 
can  spare  you  an  image  to  put  oq  tke  lop 
of  your  house  in  London. 
SirC.  Infmitely  obliged  to  you. 
Drug.  Well,  well!— It's  time  to  vfArt^ 
— I  am  glad  to  see  you  reconciled— simI 
I'll  wish  you  a  good  night,  sir  Charles—^- 
Lovelace,  this  is  your  way — fare  ye  wflUj*" 
— 1  am  glad  your  ouarreis  are  at  ao  cb"" 
This  way,  Mr.  Lovelace. 

[E.xeunt  Drugget,  Mrs,  Dmggd, 
and  Lovelace, 
Ladj  R.  Ah !  you're  a  sad  man,  sir  Ck3«H 
to  behave  to  me  as  you  have  done. 

Sir  C.  My  dear,  I  grant  Jt— and  Hck" 
absurd  quarrel  too — ha,  ha! 
Lady  R.  Yes— ha,  ha!-~about  such  s  ti*J. 
Sir  C.  It's  pleasant  how  we  couM  bulk  » 
into  such  an  error — ha,  faa! 

Ladr  R.  Ridiculous,  beyond 
ha,  ha!  • 
^  SirC.  And  then  the  mistake  yoorfilka'** 
mother  fell  into — ^ha,  ha!  ^ 
LadfR.  That  too  is  a  dtTertiog  P*^*" 
story — faa,  faa! — But,  sir  CfaaHes,  J 
and  liTC  with  my  father  till  I  grow  a»  1" 
tasticat  as  his  own  evergreens?  . 

Sir  C.  No,  no,  pr'ylbee — don't  a^mm  ■ 
of  my  folly. 

LadrR.  Ah!  my  relations  were 
behind  counte|^^^i^Jf59  • 
while  your  family  were  spe^ 


great  ^* 


harsh 


SCBNS  2.J 

SirC,  Naijy  nay,  spare  my  hlushes. 

JLadf  JR.  How  could  you  say  so 
ihin^?— I  don't  Iotc  you. 

Sir  C»  It  was  Indelicate,  I  grant  it. 

LMdjr  R,  Am  I  a  viie  woman? 

SirC  How  can  you,  my  ancel? 

LadjrR,  I  shan't  forgirc  you! — III  have  you 
on  your  knees  for  this.  \Sings,  and  plays 
with  himX  —  Go,  nauffbty  man.  —  Ah!  sir 
Charles! 

Sir  C.  The  rest  of  my  life  shall  aim  at  con- 
vincing you  how  sincerely  I  love — 

LadjrR*  [Sings]  Go,  naughty  man,  I  cart*l 
abide  you.  —  Well!  come  Jet  us  go  to  rest 

K7oing'\  Ah,  sir  Charles  !--now  it  is  all  over, 
e  diamond  was  the  play. 
Sir  C  Oh  no,  no,  no, — my  dear !  ha,  ha ! — 
it  was  tlie  club  indeed.  ' 

LadjrR,  Indeed,  my  love,  you're  mistaken. 

Sir  C.  Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

LadjrR,  But  I  soy,  yes,  yes,  yes — 

}^Both  Laughing. 
SirC,  Pshaw!  no  such  thing — ha,  ha! 
LadjrR.  'Tis  so,  indeed — ha,  ha! 
Sir  C.  No,  no,  no—you'll  make  me  die  with 
lau, 
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djR.  Ay,  and  you  make  me  laugh  too>~ 
ha,  ha!  \Toying  with  hinu 

Enter  Footman. 

Footm,  Your  honour's  cap  and  slippers. 

SirC.  Ay,  lay  down  my  nighlcap — and  here, 
take  these  shoes  off.  [^He  takes  ihem  off,  and 
leaves  them  at  a  distance'^  Indeed,  my  lady 
Racket,  you  make  me  ready  to  expire  with 
laughing — ha,  ha! 

iadjr  R.  lou  may  laugh  —  but  I'm  right, 
notwithstanding. 

SirC.  How  can  you  say  so? 

ZfOdjrRt  How  can  you  say  otherwise? 

Sir  C.  Well  now  mmd  me,  my  lady  Racket — 
We  can  now  talk  of  this  matter  in  good  hu- 
mour— We  can  discuss  it  coolly. 

Ladjr  R.  So  we  can — and  it's  for  that  rea- 
son I  venture  to  speak  to  you — are  these  the 
rulBes  I  bought  for  you? 

SirC.  They  are,  my  dear. 

L€tdr  R,  They  are  very  pretty — hut  indeed 
you  played  the  card  wrong. 

SirC.  How  can  you  talk  so? — 

[^Sometvfiat  peevisJi. 

I^adjr  R*  See  there  now — 

SirC.  Listen  to  me — this  was  the  affair — 

Ladjr  R,  Pshaw!  fiddlestick!  hear  me  first, 

SirC.  Po — no — damn  it,  let  me  speak. 

LadjrR.  Very  well,  sir!  fly  out  again. 

Sir  C,  Look  here  now  —  here'!(  a  pack  of 
cards — now  you  shall  be  convindfed — 

Lady  R,  You  may  talk  till  to-morrow;  I 
know  I'm  riffbt  [9Vdlks  about. 

Sir  C.  Why  then,  by  all  that's  perverse, 
YOU  are  the  most  headstrong — Can't  you  look 
ticre  now — here  are  the  very  cards. 

LadjrR.  Go  on;  youll  find  it  out  at  last* 

Sir  C.  Damn  it!  will  you  let  a  man  show 
^ou.  Po!  iOs  all  nonsense — I'll  talk  no  more 
about  it  —  \Puts  up  the  Cards~\  Come,  we'll 
0O  to  bed.  {Going^  Now  only  stay  a  mo- 
sment  —  [Takes  out  the  Cards \  Now,  mind 
me — see  nere — 

Ladj  R,  No,  it  does  not  signify — ^your  head 
'vriU  be  clearer  in  the  morning— I'll  go  to  bed. 


>  my  necklace,  it 


SirC.  Stay  a  moment,  can't  ye? 
LadjrR.  No — my  head  begins  to  ache — 

[Affectedijr. 

SirC.  Why  then,  damn  the  cards  ^there — 
there  [TJirot^lng  the  Cards  about}  and  there, 
and  there — You  may  go  to  bed  by  yourself; 
and  confusion  seize  me  if  I  live  a  moment 
longer  with  you  —  [PuUing  on  his  Shoes 
again"}  No,  never,  madam. 

Ladj-  R.  Take  your  own  way,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Now  then,  I  tell  you  once  more  you 
are  a  vile  woman. 

Litdjr  R.  Ha,  ha !  don\  make  me  laugh  again, 
sir  Cbarles. 

SirC  1  wish  I  had  never  seen  yoor face — 
I  wish  I  was  a  thousand  miles  oil;  will  you 
sit  down  quietly  and  let  me  convince^ you? 

{Sits  down. 

Lady  R»  I'm  disposed  to  walk  about,  sir, 
I  thank  you. 

Sir  C.  Wh3r  then,  may  I  perish  if  ever — a 
blockhead — an  idiot  I  was  to  ktiarry  [ff^alks 
about}  such  a  provoking— ^impertinent — [She 
sits  down}  —  Damnation !  —  I  am  so  clear  in 
the  thing — she  is  not  worth  my  notice — [Sits 
down,  turns  his  Rack,  and  looks  uneasy} 
ril  take  no  more  pains  about  'n^[Pauses  for 
some  time,  then  looks  at  her}  Is  not  it  very 
strange  that  you  won't  hear  me  ? 

Ladjr  R,  Sir,  I  am  very  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  C,  Very  well  then — very  well — my  dear 

you  remember  how  the  game  stood. 

Ladjr  H,  I  wish  you'd  untie  my  neck 
hurts  me. 

SirC.  Why  can't  you  listen? 

LadjrR,  I  tell  you  it  hurts  me  terribly. 

Sir  C.  Why  thus — you  may  be  as  wrong 
as  you  please,  and  may  I  never  hold  four  by 
honours,  if  1  ever  endeavour  to  set  you  right 
again.  [Exit. 

Re*eniert)KVGGET,  Mrs.  Dru^gkt,  andLoyE- 
lace;  with  WoODLEY  and  Nanct, 

Drug.  What's  here  to  do  now? 

Ladjr  R,  Never  was  such  a  man  horn  I 
did  not  say  a  word  to  the  gentleman  —  and 
yet  he  has  been  raving  about  the  room*  like 
a  madman. 

Drug.  And  about  a  club  affain,  I  suppose. — 
Come  hither,  Nancy;  Mr.  Woodley,  she  is 
yours  for  life. 

Mrs.  D.  My  dear,  how  can  you  be  so — 
Drug.  It  shall  be  so— lake  her  for  life,  Mr. 
Woodley. 

fVood,  My  whole  life  «hall  be  devoted  to 
her  happiness. 

Love.  The  devil!  and  so  I  am  to  be  left  in 
the  lurch  in  this  manner,  am  I? 

Ladjr  R.  Oh !  this  is  only  one  of  those  po- 
lite disputes  which  people  of  quality,  who  have 
nothing  else  to  differ  aoout^  must  always  be 
liable  to — This  will  all  be  made  up. 

Drug,  Never  tell  me — it's  too  late  now— 
Mr.  Woodley,  I  recommend  my  girl  to  your 
care  —  I  shall  have  nothing  now  to  think  of 
but  my  greens,  and  my  im^es,  and  my  shrub- 
bery — though,  mercy  on  all  married  folks,  say 
I !  for  these  wranghngs  are,  I  am  afraid,  what 
we  must  all  come  to. 

Lady  R.  [Advancing}  What  we  must  all 

^^o'"*  ^L?^<!?TD9gf(i«  ^^^^^ 
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Must  broils  and  quarrels  be  ihe  marriage  lot? 
If  tbat^s  ihc  wise,  deep  meaning  of  our  poet, 
Tbe  man*s  a  fool !  a  blockhead !  and  Til  sbow  it. 

What  could  induce  him  in  an  age  so  nice, 
So  famM  for  virtue,  so  refioM  from  vice, 


To  form  a  plan  so  triTial,  false,  and  low? 
As  if  a  belle  could  quarrel  with  a  beau. 
Shun  strife,  ye  fair,  and  once  a  contest  o^er, 
Wake  to  a  blaze  tbe  dying  flame  no  more. 


RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 
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The  JUvatt,  was  acted.  In  the  year  1776;  Mr.  Garrich,  having  resolved  to  auit  all  his  theatrical  connexiens,  cal«i^ 
into  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Linley,  and  Mr.  Ford,  for  tbo  sale  of  hit  share  and  iotorest  in  the  pateat,  wkid 
agreement  was  aoon  afterwards  finiahed,  and  our  author  became  one  of  the  managers  of  Drur^r  Lane  Theatre.  Ob  tk' 
iSlh  of  April  1773,  he  was  married  to  Mus  £iixabeth  Linley,  an  accomplished  lady  of  exquisite  mnaical  talents.  AatUit 
the  carea  of  a  theatre,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  not  kept  clear  of  the  concerns  of  the  political  drama.  Among  the  coaaexisv 
that  he  had  formed  in  this  way  was  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  Jamaa  Fox.  To  that  great  ntan ,  then  at  ikc  b«|k 
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with  Mr.  Fox  naturally  led  him  to  the  support  of  hia  party,  at  that  time  in  opposition.  Hia  first  effort  in  pariiaau 
Waa  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  the  military  during  the  rioU  arising  from  the  Proleatant  petition.  Oa^ 
accession  to  Dower  uf  the  secona  administration  formed  under  the  Slarqnis  of  Rockingham,  In  178<,  whca  IrfndNO- 
hnrne  and  Mr.  Fox  were  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  Burke  was  paymaster  of  the  forces,  Mr.  Sheridaa  }tamt 
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treasury-board.    The  poweifnl  party  under  Lord  North  was  now  in  opposition  c_  

tion  was  therefore  brought  about  by  means  of  E^und  Burke,  ihe  mutual  friend  of  both,  for  the  furoota  of 
a  majority  against  administration. — This  was  that  celebrated  coalition,  against  which  every  party  joined  i*  BrtMi  r»- 
rrimination.   On  the  debate  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace,  f  February  17,  1780.)     4fr.  Sheridan  bad  wvalj 
conded  Lord  John  Cavendish,  in  an  amendment  of  the  address,  whieh  went  to  omit  the  'appro-val  of  the  Ireatjr*  1^ 
Piti,  in  answer  to  him,  thought  proper  to  commence  his  speech  with  the  following  exordium  :  "No  man  fhe  *'*')^ 
mired  more  than  he  did,  the  abilities  of  that  Honourable  Gentleman^  the  elegant  sallies  of  hia  thought,  the  f  17 
sioiia  of  his  fancy,  his  dramatic  turns,  and  his  epigrammatic  points :  and  if  they  were  reserved  for  the  P^ff 
they  would  no  doubt  receive,  what  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  abilities  always  did  receive*  the  plaudils  !** 
dtence:  and  it  would  be  his  fortune,  *Sui  phiiuu  gaudere  theatri:*  But  ihU  was  not  the  proper  scene  for  tbcN  <*<• 
gencies ;  and  he  therefore  called  the  atteution  of  the  House  to  the  question,"  ttc.    In  hi*  repiv  to  this,  JUr.  Slaw 
said,  that  '<On  tbe  particular  sort  of  personality  which  the  Right  Uonoturable  Oeatlemmi  had  thought  proper  i*«*>^ 
use  of,  ho  need  nnt  make  auy  comment;  the  propriety— \ho  Uuie—^lhe  genilemanfy  point  of  it*  must  have  been  abnMi 
lo  the  House.  But  (continucf^  he),  let  mo  aasure  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  I  do  now,  and  wfll  ^ 
time,  when  he  chooses  lo  repeat  this  sort  of  allusion,  meet  it  with  the  most  sincere  good  humonr.  >iay> 
more — fluttered  and  enconragcd  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  panegyric  on  my  talenta,  if  ever  I  afsia  «if4* 
in  the  compositions  lo  which  ho  alludes,  £  may  be  templed  to  an  act  of  presumption— to  attempt  an  imprevcafii 
one  nf  Iten  Jonaon's  best  characters — that  of  the  Augry  Boy  in  The  Alchymiet."    The  Coelilton  triumphed  f»r  a  i|a*< 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  again  returned  to  place  (April  1783),  as  seerelary  to  the  treasury,  of  which  die  Doke  of  frntOm^ 
was  first  Lord.   Mr.  Fox,  nt  the  same  time,  was  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  Lord  North  for  the  home  iy*^ 
.  meat,  while  Mr.  Burke,  as  before,  waa  paymaster.    In  defence  of  the  Bill  for  the  Government  of  India,  ef  kh  fcW 
Hr.  Fox,  Sheridan  evinced  powers  which  appeared  to  aslonish  equally  his  auditors  and  the  public  The 
however,  arrived  when  the  whole  men  and  measures  of  the  English  government  were  to  expertenee  a  change  1  ■a' 
.  Bheridan,  with  his  friends,  receded  into  a  long  exile  from  power,  on  Mr.  Pitt's  more  general  aeaamptimi  of  i^"^ 
latter  gentleman  now  became  Crst  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  a  number  of  aewjm- 
ractrrs  In  the  highest  departments  of  the  state.    This  did  not,  however,  interrupt  Mr.  Sheridan's  career^  la  eawfl** 
and  importance  as  a  parliamentary  orator ;  for,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  arising  out  of  tha  diaordera  >■  the  (wvui 
n^ent'4)r  India,  on  which  be  had  already  distinguished  bimaelf,  he  %vas  appointed  a  manager.   Th«  great  cstiMitiA  <f 
whic^  he  then  alood,  may  be  readily  conceived  by  the  following  enlogium,  pronounced  on  him  by  Burte 
exertiuna  in  the  above  business:  *' He  hat  this  day  surprised  the  thousands,  who  hung  with  rapture  on_  kit  ^ 
such  an  array  of  talents,  such  an  exhibition  of  capacity,  such  a  display  of  powers,  as  are  unparalleled  in  the 
oratory;  a'display  that  rcflecled  tbe  highest  honour  upon  himself — lustre  upon  letters — renown  upon  parliaa*nl<*P*? 
upon  ihe  country.    Of  all  species  of  rhetoric,  of  eve<^y  kind  of  eloquence  that  has  been  witneaaed  or  recoidcd, 
in  aneicnt  or  modern  times ;  whatever  ihe  acuteness  of  the  bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  the  soUdily  of  tbe^ 
reat,  and  ihe  aacred  morality  of  the  pulpit,  have  hitherto  fnrnished  nothing  lias  anrpasaedj 
trc  have  heard  this  day  in  Westminster  Hall.    No  holy  seer  of  religion,  no  sage,  no  stat< 
any  description  whatever,  has  come  up,  in  the  one 
ihat  variety  of  knowledge,  force  of  imoginatton, 
'  rtrengih  and  copioutnesa  of  style,  pathos  and  si  " 
#nd  ^miration.    From  poetry  up  to  eloquence 
specimen  might  not  from  that  single  speech  be 

when  compared  wilh  it,  dwindled  into  nothing.— Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged*  "that  he  had  snrpaased  all  the  ^  . 
auticnt  or  modern  time*,  and  (hat  his  npiech  (on  the  third  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings)  jposseaaed  every  Uwig  ^^'^J^ 
nius  or  art  eould  furnish,  to  agitate  and  eonlrol  the  human  mind."  The  next  great  oceasion  in  M-bich  lha  fa***  * 
his  cluqncBce  were  calli-d  forth,  was  the  question  of  regency;  in  which  he  supported  with  groat  dignity  Ui*  ^iP*^ 
Ills  Boyal  Patron.  Throughout  Ihe  whole  of  this  important  period,  the  Prince  of  Wales  honoured  Mr.  ShfeM*^* 
his  oon'*deuce,  and  which  has  since  remained  with  a  steady  constancy.    About  tbe  same  time  ha  abo  l«rf 


who  died  al  Margate,  August  i4.  1788.    The  true  friend  uf  liberlv,  he  always  displayed  himaolf  as  a  gennine  Jy** 
During  iho  melancholy  prriod  of  the  naval  mutiny,  ho  s^d — "Whatever  difference  in  polkienl  sentimcntt  m«p> 
vail  in  the  country,  the  moment  was  come  when  His  Majesty  bad  an  undoobled  right  lo  call  npon  all  hit 

•it 


.u        ^-.u.... w..»;ii  iiuii  Majesty  bad  an  undoobled  right  lo  call  npon  ««  —  — » —  . 
their  jealuus  cn-operstion  in  maintaining  ibe  due  execntion  of  Ihe  laws,  and  in  giving  every  poasible  elici«a*f  J*[T 
m(as4irrs  of  Government."    In  all  questions  that  regard  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  ever  fcew 
*»«nl  and  active;  and  in  qye»lions  of  commerce  and  finance,  as  well  ss  military  affairs,  he>.  haa  siirnrried  h««  ' 

••male  ^r•rnd^    Mr.  Slitridsn  hsd,  previous  lo  hia  enUring  into  ParliamenrF^i4ff^;i^«af«ldL  bjClR^mtf^^  *• 
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Hoyti,  Drmry  Line,  by  the  purchaie  of  Mr.  «]iare  ia  the  palcnl,  in  tddiliun  lo  hi*  own;  yci  lh«  increatMl  ea> 

peitfet  of  aa  estaMisKmeat  calculated  for  all  that  wa«  great  aad  gaj,  rendered  the  increaae  of  forlnno  uneqaal  lo  their 
sappori,  and  produced  embarraiaraenta,  of  which,  howeycr  they  may,  on  some  occaiiona,  delight  in  the  recital,  we 
■hoald  not  feel  warranted  in  the  laaeriion.  Ill  179a,  he  Inst  his  ladjr,  who  died  of  a  lingerii^  decline.  Mr.  Wilkes 
said  of  her,  she  was  "the  most  modest,  pleasing*  and  delicate  flower"  he  had  seen.  Once  more  he  lent  his  aid  to  the 
interests  of  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  as  well  as  the  drama  at  large.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  season  of  1799,  appeared  the 
tragedy  of  JHxurro,  translatod  from  llie  German  of  Kotxsbue;  but  translated  wiih  such  freedom  and  addiliosal  beauiics 
that  il  might  be  said  to  be  his  own.  It  was  most  happily  adapted  to  the  times  and  to  the  genius  of  the  British  nation, 
with  alt  the  graces  and  combinations  of  dramatic  interest;  hence  the  applause  il  met  with  was  nabounded.  Notwith- 
standing the  success  of  the  establishment,  for  which  Mr,  Sbeiidan's  talents  were  su  ably  exerted,  its  finances  were  ia  a 
state  that  required  the  frequent  intcrf«rence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  the  decisions  of  whom  were,  however,  always 
Lo  the  honour  of  Mr.  Sheiidan.  It  was  about  this  lime  that  he  purchased  the  pleasant  villa  uf  Poiesden.  near  Laatlier- 
h^ad,  in  Surrey,  formerly  the  residence  of  Admiral  Geary;  soon  after  which  he  was  appointed  receiver-general  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Coinwall,  tn  His  Royal  .Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pin,  Mr.  Sheridan  acted 
as  nsual  ill  accordance  with  Mr.  Fox;  and  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  ofnce,  he  did  not  fail  of  his  wonted  rigour 
against  him.  On  the  death  of  that  great  statesman,  Mr.  Fox,  after  an  absence  fr^m  power  of  Iwentjr-three  years,  was, 
by  the  unnanimous  voice  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  people,  called  into  office,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  was  invited  to  share  the 
bonoort  of  his  friend.  He  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  And  trea.surcr  of  the  navy,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  important  duties  of  his  situation  with  great  diligence.  But  an  event  soon  took  place  that  checked  Iho  apparent  sc- 
renily  of  his  progress,  as  well  as  that  of  hia  co-partner*:  this  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  pleasing  prospeots 
which  honour,  popularity,  and  por\^er,  might  haw  given  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  now  soon  faded  before  htm.  Oq 
the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question  a  difleronce  in  tlie  cabinet  took  place,  whieh  occasioned  a  sudden  diisolu- 
tioD  of  Parliament;  in  consequence  of  wltich  Mr.  Sheridan  again  was  fouad  in  opposition,  iu  which  he  continued.  We 
drcline  stating  the  wrctchedaesa  uf  his  latter  end,  as  that  is  now  known  tt>  all  the  world. 
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Comedy  by  Richard  Briasley  Sheridaa.  Acted  at  Coveat-Gardrn,  1775.  This  was  the  first  dramatie  piece  of  an 
author,  who  has  since  reached  the  highest  pcrfnt  of  excellence  in  the  least  easy  aad  most  haaardoas  species  of  writing. 
The  present  plsy  is  formed  on  a  plot  unborrowed  from  any  former  drama,  and  contains  wit,  humour,  ch.tracier,  inci- 
drni,  and  the  principle  requisilcs  to  constitute  a  pcifect  comedy.  It,  notwithstanding,  met  with  very  harsh  treatment 
ihe  first  night,  and  was  with  difficulty  allowed  a  second  representation.  It  has,  hoW'ever,  of  late  jeais  been  »I\v.\v* 
received  with  great  applause. 


SIR  ANTHONY  ABSOLUTE. 
CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE. 
FAULKLAND. 
ACHES. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 

SIR   LUCIUS  O' 

TRIGGER. 
FAG. 
DAVID. 


COACHMAN. 
MRS.  MALAPROP. 
LYDIA  LANGUISH. 
JULIA. 


LUCY. 

Maid,    Boy , 
oants,  etc. 


Scene. — Bath,    Time  of  Action  —  Five  Hours. 


Ser- 


ACT  1. 

Scene  L  —  A  Street  in  Bath.  Coachman 
crosses  the  stage^ 

Enter  Fag,  looking  after  him. 

Fag,  What!  Tboina* !  —  Sure  'lis  he?— 
\\h9\\  Thomas!  Thomas! 

Coacli.  Hey  I— Odd's  life!  Mr.  Fag!— give  us 
your  liand,  my  old  fellow-servaot. 

Fag.  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas: — I'm  de- 
vilish glad  to  see  you,  my  lad:  ivhy,  mv  prince 
of  charioteers,  you  look  a^  hearty! — put  who 
ihe  deuce  thought  of  seeing  you  in  Bath  ? 

Co€u:h,  Sure,  master.  Madam  Julia,  Harry, 
Mrs.  Kate,  and  the  postillion,  be  all  come. 

Fag,  Indeed! 

Coach,  Ay!  master  thought  another  fit  of 
the  gout  was  comin«;  to  male  him  a  visit;-*- 
so  he'd  a  mind  to  gi't  the  slip,^  and  whipl^we 
were  all  off  at  an  hour's  warning. 

Fag.  Ay,  ay!  hasty  in  every  thing,  or  it 
would  not  he  Sir  Anthony  Absolute!  A 

CocLclu  But  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  how  does 
young  master?  Odd!  Sir  Anthony  will  stare 
to  see  the  captain  here! 

Fag,  I  dob  not  serve  Captain  Absolute  now. — 

Coach,  Why  sure! 

Fag-  At  present  I  am  employed  by  Ensign 
Beverley. 

Coach,  I  doubt,  Mr.  Fag,  you  ha'n't  changed 
for  the  better. 

F€ig,  I  have  not  changed,  Thomas. 

Coach.  No!  why  didn't  yon  say  you  had 
left  young  master? 


Fag,  No.  —  Well,  honest  Thomas,  I  must 
pusxle  you  no  farther: — briefly  then— Captain 
Absolute  and  Ensign  Beverley  are  one  and  the 
same  person. 

Coach.  The  devil  they  are! 

Fag,  So  it  is  indeed,  Thomas;  and  the  en- 
sign half  of  my  master  being  on  guard  at 
present — the  captain  has  nothing  lo  do  with  me. 

Coach.  So,  so! — what,  this  is  some  freak,  I 
warrant!  —  Do  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  the  meaning 
o't — you  know  I  ha'  trusted  you. 

Fag.  You*Il  be  secret,  Thomas? 

Coach,  As  a  coach-horse. 

Fag,  Why  then  the  cause  of  all  this  is — 
Love, — Love,  Thomas,  who  (as  you  may  get 
read  to  you)  has  been  a  raas^ei'ader  ever 
since  the  days  of  Jupiter. 

Coach,  Ay,  ay ! — I  guess'd  there  was  .a  lady 
in  the  case: — but  pray,  why  does  yourmaslej* 
pass  only  for  ensign, — now  if  he  Lad  sham  m'd 
general  indeed — 

Fag.  Ah!  Thomas,  there  lies  the  mystery- 
o'the  matter.  Hark'ee,  Thomas,  my  master  is 
in  love  with  a  lady  of  a  very  singuJar  taste: 
a  lady  who  likes  him  better  as,  a  half-paj 
ensign  than  if  she  knew  he  was  son  and  heir 
to  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,,  a  b$ronet.of  three 
thousand  a  year. 

Coach,  That  is  an  odd  laste  indeed !  but 
has.  she  got  the  stuff,  Mr.Fa^?  is  shcridi,  hey? 

Fag,  Rich!  why,  I  believe  she  owns  half 
the* stocks!  Zounds!  Thomas, she  could  p^y  the 
national  debt  as  easily  as  I  .could  my  washer- 
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gold, — she  feeds  her  parrot  wllh  small  pearls, — 
and  all  ber  thread-papers  are  made  of  bank- 
noei  \ 

Coach.  Bravo,  failb ! — Odd !  I  warrant  sbe 
bas  a  set  of  thousands  at  least: — but  does  sbe 
draw  kindly  with  the  captain? 

ITiiff,  As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Coacli,  May  one  bear  ber  name? 

JFeig'  Miss  Lydia  Languish. — But  there  is  an 
old  tough  aunt  in  the  way; — though,  by  the 
by,  she  has  never  seen  ray  master — for  we  got 
acquainted  with  miss  while  on  a  visit  in 
Gloucestershire. 

Coach.  Well — I  wish  they  were  once  har- 
nessed together  in  matrimony. — But  pray,  Mr. 
Fag,  what  kind  of  a  place  is  this  Bath?-^I  ha* 
beard  a  deal  of  it  —  here's  a  mort  o'merry- 
making,  hey? 

Jb^ag,  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well — ^*lis 
a  good  lounge;  in  the  morning  we  go  to  the 
pump-room  (though  neither  my  master  nor  I 
drink  the  waters);  after  breakfast  we  saunter 
^  on  the  parades,  or  plqy  a  game  at  billiards; 
at  night  we  dance;  but  damn  the  place,  Tm 
tired  of  it:  their  regular  hours  stupefy  me — 
not  a  fiddle  nor  a  card  after  eleven! — bow-x 
ever,  Mr.  Faulkland's  gentleman  and  I  keep 
it  up  a  little  in  private  parties;^ — Til  in- 
troduce you  there,  Thomas  —  you'll  like  him 
much. 

Coach,  Sure  I  know  Mr.  Dut^Peigne  — 
you  know  bis  master  is  to  marry  Madam 
Julia. 

Vag.  I  had  forgot — But,  Thomas,  you  must 
polish  a  little — indeed  you  must  — Here  now — 
this  wig!  —  what  the  devil  do  you  do  with  a 
wig,  Thomas?— none  of  the  London  whips  of 
any  degree  of  ton  wear  wigs  now. 

Coach.  More's  the  pity!  morels  the  pity,  I 
say— Odd's  life !  when  I  heard  how  the  lawyers 
and  doctors  bad  took  to  tbeir  own  hair,  I 
thought  how  Uwould  go  next: — Odd  rabbit  it! 
when  the  fashion  bad  got  foot  on  the  Bar,  I 
guessM  'twould  mount  to  the  Box !  —  but  'tis 
all  out  of  character,  believe  me,  Mr.  Fag:  and 
look'ee ,  I'll  never  gi'  up  mine  —  the  lawyers 
aud  doctors  may  do  as  they  will. 

Fag.  Well,  Ti^omas,  wgll  not  quarrel 
about  that  ^ 

Coach.  Why,  bless  you,  the  gentlemen  of 
they  professions  ben't  all  of  a  mind  —  for  in 
our  Village  now,  thoff  Jack  Gauge  the  excise- 
man bas  ta'en  to  his  carrots^),  there's  little 
Dick  the  farrier  swears  he'll  never  forsake  his 
bob,  tho'  all  the  college  should  appear  with 
tbeir  own  beads! 

Fag.  Indeed!  well  said,  Dick!  but  bold — 
mark!  mark!  Thomas. 

Coach,  ^ooks!  'tis  the  captain^ Is  that  the 
lady  with  him? 

Fag.  No!  no!  that  is  Madam  Lucy  —  my 
master's  mistress's  maid.  They  lodge  at  that 
bouse  —  l^ut  1  must  after  him  to  tell  him  the 
news.  ^ 

Coach,  Odd!  he's  giving  ber  money! — well, 
Mr.  Fag— 

Fag.  Good  bye,  Thomas.  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment in  Gyde's  Porch  this  evening  at 
eight;  meet  mc  there,  and  we'll  make  a  Tittle 
party.  \Exeun£  severally. 

0  Med  h«tr. 


ScBHE  II.  —  A  Dressing-'room  in  Mb3.  Ma- 
LAPROP's  Lodgings. 

Lydia  sitting  on  a  Sofa,  (viifi  a  book  in  her 
Hand.  Lucy,  as  just  returned  frown  ct 
Message. 

Lucy.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  traversed  half  the 
town  in  search  of  it:  I  don't  believe  there^s 
a  circulating  library  in  Bath  I  ha'n't  been  aL 
Lydia.  And  could  not  you  gel  "The  Reward 
of  Constancy?" 
Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 
Lydia.  Nor  ''The  Fatal  Connexion?" 
Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 
Lydia.  Nor 'The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart?" 
Lucy.  Ma'am,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Mr. 
Bull  said  Miss  Sukey  Saunter  bad  just  ietcbed 
it  away. 

Lydia,  Heigh-ho?  —  Did  you  inquire  for 
"The  Delicate  Distress?" 

Lucy.  Or,  *«Tbe  Memoirs  of  Lady  Wood- 
ford?'*  Yesj  indeed,  ma'am.  1  as  ked  every 
where  for  it;  and  I  might  have  brougbi  it 
from  Mr.  Frederick's,  but  Lady  Slattern  Lounger, 
who  bad  just  sent  it  home,  had  so  soiled  and 
dog's-ear'd  it,  it  wa'n't  fit  for  a  Christian  to  read. 

Lydia,  Heigh-ho ! — Yes,  I  always  knovr  when 
Lady  Slattern  bas  been  before  me.  She  has 
a  most  obsertkig  thumb;  and,  I  believe,  che- 
rishes her  nails  for  the  convenience  of  making 
marginal  notes. — Well,  child,  what  baTe  joa 
brought  me? 

Lucy.  Ob!  here,  ma'am.  [Taking-  bootg 
from  under  her  cloak,  and  from  Iter  pocketsJ] 
This  is  "The  Gordian  Knot,"— and  this  "Peae- 
grine  Pickle"  Here  are  "The  Tears  of  Sen- 
sibility," and  "Humphrey  Clinker."  This  is 
"The  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  writlcB 
b^  herself,"  and  here  the  second  \oliune  of 
"The  Sentimental  Journev." 

Lydia.  Heigh-ho  !—VVhat  arc  those  hoob 
by  the  glass? 

Lucy.  The  great  one  is  only  'The  Whok 
Duty  of  Man,"^  where  I  press  a  few  blonds, 
ma'am.  . 

Lydia.  Very  well— give  mc  the  sal  twlaiSe. 
Lucy.  Is  it  in  a  blue  cover,  ma'am? 
Lydia.  My  smelling-bottle,  you  Mroplcton! 
Lucy.  O,  the  di^s! — here  ma'am. 
Lydict.  Hold! — here's  some  one  coming — 
quick,  see  who  it  is  —  \Exil  Luey'\  Surely  1 
beard  my  cousin  Julia's  voice !  \Re-Knter  Lucy* 
Lucy  ft  Lud!  ma'am,  here  is  Mias  Melviflc^ 
Lydia,  Is  it  possible! — 

Enter  Julia.  . 
Djrdia.  My  dearest  Julia,  bow  delighled 
I !  [En^race^  How  unexpected  was  this  hap- 
piness ! 

JMia.  True,  Lydia^and  our  picasnre  is  ike 
greater;  —  but  what  has  been  the  matter? — 
you  were  denied  to  me  at  first! 

Lydia.  Ah,  Julia,  I  have  a  thousand  thiagf 
to  tell  you!  —  but  first  inform 


conjured  you  to  Bath? — Is  Sir  Anthom  heie? 

Julia.  He  is — we  arc  airivcd  -mhaSsn  %m 
hour — and  I  suppose  be  will  be  hera  1o 
on  Mrs.  Malaprop  as  soon  as  he  is  draw^ 

Lydic:,  Then  before  we  intemi^|Bi|e4t  §4 
me  impart  to  }[ou  somq^^  my  dittrcM!<— I 


know  your  gentle  nature^jUfll  symptttfene  - 

me,  though  yoitygJ»^4ffecWBgW'<«— ' 
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-Mj  letters  have  lalbrfned  you  of  my^wbolei  Anthony),  yot  baye  yon,  for  this>  long  year, 


onoexion  with  Beverley but  I  haye  lost 
im,  Julia ! — my  aunt  has  discoTered  our  intcr- 
oiirsc  by  a  note  she  intercepted,  and  has  con- 
iited  me  ever  since! — Yet,  would  you  believe 
I?  sbe  has  filitlen^  absolutely  in  love  with  a 
ill  Irish  baronet  she  met  one  niffht  since  we 
lave  been  here  at  Lad^  MacshuAVs  rout. 

Julia,  You  jest,  Lydia! 

L/dia.  No,  upon  my  word!  —  She  really 
arries  on  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  him, 
nder  a 'feigned  name  though,  till  she  chooses 
0  be  known  to  him; — but  it  is  a  Defia  or  a 
]elia,  1  assure  you. 


been  a  slave  to  the  caprice,  the  whim,'  the 
jealousy  of  this  ungrateful  Faulkland,  who  will 
ever  delay  assuming  the  right  of  a  husband, 
while  you  sulTer  him  to  be  equally  imperious 
as  a  lover. 

Jul.'a,  Nay,  you  are  wrong  entirely.  We 
were  contracted  before  my  faiber^s  death. 
That,  and  some  consequent  embarrassments, 
have  delayed  what  1  know  to  be  my  Faulk- 
Iand*s  most  ardent  wish.  He  is  too  generous 
to  trifle  on  such  a  point.  — And  for  his  cha- 
racter, you  wrong  him  there  too.  No,  Lydia, 
he  ii^too  proud,  too  noble  to  be  jealous;  if 


Jalia.  Then,  surely,  she  is  now  more  in-lhe  is  captious,  *lis  without  dissembling;  if  fret- 


hilgent  to  her  niece. 
L/dia.  Quite  the  contrary.  Since  she  has 
liscovered  her  own  frailty,  she  is  become  more 
tispicious  of  mine.  Then  I  must  inform  you 
if  another  plague  !  —  That  odious  Acres  is  to 
tt  ID  Bath  to-day ;  so  that  1  protest  I  shall  be 
eased  out  of  all  spirits! 

Julia.  Come,  come,  Lydia,  hope  for  the 
)est--5ir  Anthony  shall  use  his  interest  with 
Mrs,  Malaprop. 

Lydia.  But  you  have  not  heard  the  worst. 
Unfortunately  I  bad  quarrelled  with  my  poor 
Keverl'cy,  just  before  my  aunt  made  the  dis- 
eoTery,'  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  to 
Blake  it  up. 
Julia.  What  was  his  oflence? 
Lfdia.  Nothing  at  all! — But,  I  don't  know 
bovr  it  was,  as  often  as  we  had  been  together, 
we  had  never  had  a  quarrel ! — And,  somehow, 
I  was  afraid  he  would  never  give  me  an  op- 
ponunily. — So,  last  I'hursday,  1  wrote  a  letter 
io  myself,  to  inform  myself  that  Beverley  was 
at  that  time  paying  his  addresses  to  another 
woman.  1  signed  it  "your  friend  unknown,** 
showed  it  to  Beverley,  charged  him  with  his 
falsehood,  put  myself  in  a  violent  passion,  and 
▼owed  Vd  never  see  him  more. 

Julia,  And  you  let  him  depart  so,  and  have 
Bot  seen  him  since? 

Ljdia,  Twas  the  next  day  my  aunt  found 
the  matter  out  I  intended  only  to  have  tea- 
med him  three  days  and  a  half,  and.  now  iVe 
lost  him  for  ever. 

Julia.  If  he  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as 
jott  have  represented  him  to  me,  he  will  never 
gi'e  you  up  so.  Yet  consider,  Lydia,  you  tell 
ine  be  is  but  an  ensign,  and  you  have  thirty 
Ihoasand  pounds! 

Ljdia,  But  you  know  I  lose  most  of  my 
fortune  if  I  marry  without  my  aunt*s  consent, 
till  of  age;  and  that  is  what  1  have  determined 
to  do,  ever  since  I  knew  the  penalty.  Nor 
could  I  love  the  man,  who  would  wish  to 
^il  a  day  for  the  alternative. 
Julia.  Nay,  this  is  caprice! 
Lydia,  Vvbat,  does  Julia  tax  me  with  ca- 
fnc«?_l  ibought  her  lover  Faulkland  had 
«nured  her  to  it. 
"A/fia.  1  do  not  love,  even  his  faults, 
Lydia,  But  a  propos — you  have  sent  to  him, 


suppose? 


Ik  V^^'  ^  upon  my  word— -nor  has  he 
«e  least  idea  of  my  being  in  Bath.  Sir  An- 
wonys  resolution  was  so  sudden,  I  could  not 
™om  him  of  it 

I'/dia,  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  ov  _ 
""«lress  (though  under  the  protection  of  Sir 


ful,  without  rudeness.  I'nused  to  the  fop- 
peries of  love,  he  is  negligent  of  the  little 
duties  expected  from  a  lover  —  but  being  un- 
hackneyed in  the  passion,  his  affection  is  ardent 
and  sincere;  ana  as  it  engrosses  his  whole 
soul,  he  expects  every  thought  and  emotion 
of  his  mistress  to  move  in  unison  with  bis. 
Yet,  though  his  pride  calls  for  this  full  return, 
his  humility  makes  him  undervalue  those  qua- 
lities in  bim  which  would  entitle  him  to  it; 
and  not  feeling  why  he  should  be  loved  to 
the  degree  he  wishes,  he  still  suspects  that  he 
is  not  loved  enough:  —  This  temper,  I  must 
own,  has  cost  me  many  unhappy  hours;  but 
1  have  learned  to  think  mysell  ins  debtor,  for 
those  imperfections  which  arise  from  the  ar- 
dour of  bis  attachment. 

Ljrdia.  Well,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  de- 
fending him.  But  tell  me  candidly,  Julia,  had 
he  never  saved  your  life,  do  you  think  you 
should  have  been  attached  to  him  as  you  are? — 
Believe  me,  the  rude  blast  that  overset  your 
boat  was  a  prosperous  gale  of  love  to  him. 

Julia.  Gratitude  may  have  strengthened  my 
attachment  to  Mr.  Faulkland,  but  1  loved  him 
before  be  bad  preserved  me;  yet  surely  that 
alone  were  an  obligation  sufficient — 

Ljrdia.  Obligation!  —  Why  a  water-spaniel 
would  have  done  as  much!  —  Well,  i  should 
never  think  of  giving  my  heart  to  a  man  be- 
cause he  could  swim! 

Julia.  -Come,  Lydia,  you  arc  too  incon- 
siderate. 

L/dia,  Nay,  I  do  but  jest,— What's  here? 

Enler  LuCY  in  a  hurrj. 

Lucy.  O  ma*am,  here  is  Sir  rinthony  Abso- 
lute just  come  home  with  your  aunt. 

Lydia,  They'll  not  come  here.  —  Lucy,  do 
you  watch.  \Exit  Lucy. 

Julia,  Yet  I  must  go.  Sir  Anthony  doef 
not  know  I  am  here,  and  if  we  me^ti  he^ 
detain  me,  to  show  me  the  town.  \\\  -Uks^ 
another  opportunity  of  paying  my  retpecfs  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  when  she  shall  tre^it  me ,  as 
long  as  she  chooses,  with  her  select  words  so 
ingeniously  misapplied,  without  being  mis- 
pronoun^ed\ 

»  Re-enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  O  Lud!  ma'am,  they  are  both  coming 
up  stairs. 

Lydia.  Well,  I'll  not  detain  you,  cox. — 
Adieu,  my  dear  Julia,  I'm  sure  you  are  in 
baste  to  send  to  Faulkland.  —  There — through 
my  room  you'll  find  another  staircase* ^  ^ 

JuUa,  Adieu!—    D^Kmiiii^AcmDWmi  Julia, 
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Lrdia.  Here ,  ^  my  dear  Lucy ,  hide  tbesc 
books.  Q  uick,  quick. — F(ing  ^'Peregr^ne  Pickle^  | 
under  the  toilet — throw  ''Roderick  Random*^ 
into  tbc  closet— put  "The  innocent  Adultery" 
into  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man"— thrust  "Lord 
Aim  worth"  under  the  sofa — cram  "Oyid"  be- 
hind the  bolster  —  there  —  put  "The  Man  of 
Feeling''  into  your  pocket— so,  so — now  lay 
"Mrs.  Chaponc"!)  in  sight,  and  leave  "For- 
dyce's  Sermons"  open  on  the  table. 

Lucjr,  O  burn  it,  ma*am,  the  hairdresser 
has  torn  away  as  far  as  "Proper  Pride." 

Ljrdia,  Never  mind — open  at  "Sobriety." — 
Fling  me  "Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters."— Now 
for  'em. 

Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop  €ind  Sir  Akthont 
Absoluts. 

Mrs.  Mai.  There,  Sir  Anthony,  there  sits 
the  deliberate  simpleton,  who  wants  to  dis- 
crace  her  family,  and  lavish  ^)  herself  on  a 
tellow  not  worth  a  shilling. 

Ljrdia.  Madam,  I  thought  you  once — 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  thought,  miss!  J  don't  know 
any  business  you  have  to  think  at  a  11— thought 
does  not  become  a  young  woman.  But  the 
point  we  would  request  of  you  is,  that  you 
will  promise  to  forget  this  ^liowr-to  illite- 
rate 3)  him,  I  say,  quite  from  your  memory. 

Ljdia.  Ah,  madam!  our  memories  are  in- 
dependent of  our  wills.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
forget. 

Mrs.  Mai,  But  I  say  it  is,  miss;  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  easy  as  to  forget,  if  a 
person  chooses  to  set  about  it.  I'm  sure  I 
have  as  much  forgot  your  poor  dear  uncle,  as 
if  he  had  never  existed — and  I  thought  it  my 
duty  so  to  do;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Lydia, 
these  violent  memories  don't  become  a  young 
woman. 

Sir  Anth.  Why  sure  she  won't  pretend  to 
remember  what  she's  ordered  not! — ay,  this 
comes  of  her  reading! 

Ljdia.  W^hat  crime,  madam,  have  I  com- 
mitted, to  be  treated  thus? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Now  don't  attempt  to  extirpate  ^) 
yourself  from  the  matter;  you  know  I  have 
proof  controvertible  *)  of  it. — But  tell  me,  vrill 
you  promise  to  do  as  you're  bid?  Will  you 
take  a  husband  of  your  friend's  choosing? 

Ljdia.  Madam,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that 
had^  I  no  prefecer.ce  for  any  one  else,  the 
choice  ypu  have  made  would  be  my  aversion. 
;  Mrs.  Mai.,  What  business  have  you,  miss, 
with  preference  and  aversion?  They  don't 
become  a  young  woman;  and  you  ought  to 
know,  that  as  bo.th  always  wear  off,  'tis  safest 
in  matrimony  to  begin  with  a  little  oQcrsion. 
I  am  sure. I  hated,  your  poor  dear  uncle  be^ 

i)  TihfK  books  ftre  introduced  in  mich  a  manner,  tLat 
they  produce  either  m  verj  vhinuical  eontrut*  or  an 
aptness  of  allusion:  for  instance.  Peregrine  PirUe,  as 
■  lady's  nan,  can  have  no  better  place  than  the  toilet; 
Hoderick  Random's  peregrinations  are  confined  to  the 
closet;  the  innocent  Adultery  is  not  Ihe  most  proper 
thing  in  the  whole  duty  of  man:  Lord  Aiaworih  (see 
Maid  of  the  Mill)  has  debased  himself  by  a  m/i- 
aUiance;  Ovid  is  to  attend  the  dreams  of  the  love- 
sick maid;  and  the  Man  of  Feeling  Ss  to  direct  onr 
chf  rilics.  Mrs.  Chapone  has  wriitcn  advice  to  young 
women  upon  marriage^  etc.  . 
4.)  N<  w  for  Mrs.  Malaprop's  "words  so  ingeniously  mi*- 
appliedf  without  being  mUprenounced."  We  can  be 
Uvtsh  of  any  thing,  but  we  must  throw  atvay  onrselvos. 
•  5)  Obliterate.        4)  Exiricate.        5)  /ncontrovertible. 


fore  marriage  as  if.  he'd  been  a  black-a-moor 
— and  yet,  miss,  you  are  tensible  what  a  wile 
I  made! — and  when  it  pleased  Heaven  to  re- 
lease me  from  him ,  His  unknown  what  tean 
I  shed! — ^But  suppose  we  were  goio^  to 
you  another  choice ,  wilt  you  promise  us  to 
give  up  this  Beverley? 

Ljdia.  Could  I  belie  my  thoughts  so  far 
as  to  give  that  promise^  my  actions  woulil 
certainly  as  far  belie  my  words. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Take  yourself  to  your  room.— 
You  are  fit  company  for  nothmg  hut  your 
own  ill4iumours. 

Ljrdia^  Willingly,  ma'am — 1  cannot  chaope 
for  the  worse.  \E.ril  Ljdia. 

Mrs.  MaL  There's  a  little  intricate  bussT 
for  you ! 

Sir  Antfu  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  4 
ma'am,— all  this  is  the  natural  consequencr  o( 
teaching  girls  to  read.  Had  I  a  tbousaod 
daughters,  by  heaven !  I'd  as  soon  hate  ibe* 
taugnt  the  black  art  as  their  alphabet! 

Mrs.  MaJ.  Nay,  nay.  Sir  Anthony,  yo«  ait 
an  absolute  misanthropy 

Sir  Anth.  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
I  observed  your  niece's  maid  coming  foiu 
from  a  circulating  library !  —  She  had  a  ho^ 
in  each  hand*-tbey  were  half-hound  volumo, 
with  marble  covers!  —  From  that  rooment  I 
guessed  how  full  of  duty  I  should  see  fcer 
mistress ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Those  are  vile  places,  indeed! 
Sir  Antti,  Madam,  a  circulating  library  is 
a  town  is,  as  an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical 
knowledge!  It  blossoms  through  the  year!- 
And  depend  on  it,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  tut  tbn 
who  are  so  fond  of  handling  the  leaves,  vll 
long  for  the  fruit  at  last. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Fie,  fie.  Sir  Antiiony,  youswd) 
speak  laconically^). 

Sir^nth.  Why,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  io  mode 
ration,  now,  what  would  you  have  a  wobmb 
know?  . 

Mrs.  Mai.  Observe  me,  Sir  Anlbonj.^l 
would  by  no  means  wish  a  daughter  J"* 
to  be  a  progeny*')  of  learning;  I  don't  vi» 
so  much  learning  becomes  a  young 
for  instance,  I  would  never  let  her  J**^ 
vrith  Greeks  or  Hebrew,  or  Alg«bra,  otSh 
mony,  or  Fluxions,  or  Paradoxes,  or  sudi  a* 
flammatory  branches  of  learning — ncitller  wooM 
it  be  necessary  for  her  to  handle  any  of  Jo" 
mathematical,  astronomical,  diabolical 
ments  ♦):— But,  Sir  Anthony,  I  ^^"'^J^J 
her,  at  nine  years  old,  to  a  boarding-w«|» 
in  order  to  learn  «  litUe  ingenuity  *)  jrtj- 
fice.  Then,  sir,  she  ^ould  have  a  superdliow  ) 
knowledge  in  accounts;— and  as  she  S"'''}? 
I  would  have  her  instructed  in  gcoB»«*T  A 
that  she  might  know  something  of  the 
Ugious*)  countries;  —  but  above 
thony,  she  should  be  mistress  of  wibodoiy  A 
that  she  might  not  mis-spell,  and  "'fP''"*''2 
words  so  shamefully  as  girls  usuaUr 
likewise  that  she  ™gtt\reprehend  'JJ 
meaning  of  what  she  is  saying.   Tw>t  ^ 
Anthony,  is  what  I  would  have  a  •J'" 
know;— -and  I  don't  think  there  is  a 


stitious  ^^)  article  in  it. 

l)  MisanihrupikL     a)  Iruuicallj. 

the  old  lady  is  completely  o«t  of  her  dapA 


5i  Pfdigy.  ^f? 
omplelely  ow  of  her  ^eftk 
aooosness.  6)  Superficial.  7)  Oeogrephy.  JJ^^ 


U*ew*a*H««««a  v^-grw- •■'••^W    0  0     "  W  ¥  \  4 

3)  OrUi^grgi^j^g^^xS^ii^gl^  H)  « 


[Act  II.  Scene  l.j 
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SirAnth.  VVcU,  welJ,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  will 
dispute  the  point  no  further  with  you ;  though 
I  must  confess,  that  you  are  a  truly  moderate 
and  polite  arguer,  for  almost  every  third  word 
you  saip  is  on  my  side  of  the  question.  But, 
Mrs.  malaprop,  to  the  more  important  point 
ID  debate, jFOA  say,  you  have  no  objection 
to  my  proposal. 

Mrs.  MaL  None,  I  assui*e  you.  I  am  under 
no  positiye  engagement  with  Mr.  Acres,  and 
as  Lydia  is  so  obstinate  against  him,  perhaps 
your  son  may  have  better  success. 

Sir  AnOi,  Well,  m^m,  I  will  write  for 
the  boy  directly.  He^knows  not  a  syllable  of 
this  yet,  though  I  have  foi^  some  time  had  the 
proposal  in  my  head.  He  is  at  present  with 
his  regiment. 

Mrs.  Mai,  We  have  never  seen  your  son, 
Sit  Anthony;  but  Y  hope  no  objection  on 
his  side. 

Sir  Anih.  Objection! — let  him  object  if  he 
dare!  — No,  no,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Jacic  knows 
that  the  lea&t  (l^cmur  puts  me  iu  a  phrensy 
directly.  My  jA*ocess  was  always  very  simple 
— in  their  youiuftr  days,  ^#n^<Jbrck,  do  this  ;^ — 
if  he  demumfl^I  knockedffim  down — and  if 
he  erumbled  at  that,  I  always  sent  him  out 
of  the  room. 

Mrs,  Mai.  Ay,  and  the  properest  way,  o'my 
conscience!  —  nothing  is  so  conciliating  to 
young  people  as  severity. — Well,  Sir  Anthony, 
\  shall  give  Mr.  Acres  his  discharge,  and  pre- 
pare Lydia  to  receive  your  son's  invocations  ^) ; — 
and  1  hope  you  will  represent  her  to  the 
captain  as  an  object  not  altogether  illegible^). 

Sir  Anih,  M»askmfji  will  handle  the  subject 
prudently. — Well,  I  must  lea^e^ou;  and  let 
me  beg  you,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  t^enforce  this 
matter  roundly  to  the  girl; — take  my  ad  vice — 
keep  a  tight  hand:  if  she  rejects  this  proposal, 
'  clap  her  under  lock  and  key ;  and  if  you  were 
just  to  let  the  servants  forget  to  bring  her  din- 
ner for  three  or  four  days,  you  can't  conceive 
how  she*d  come  about  [_Exit  Sir  Anih, 
Mrs,  Mai,  Well,  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  glad 
to  her  from  under  my  intuition  She 
has  Sjonmebow  discovered  my  partiality  fof  Sir 
Lucius  OTriffger — sure ,  Lucy  can't  have  be- 
trayed me!— No,  the  girl  is  such  a  simpleton, 
t  should  have  made  her  confess  it.— Lucy!— 
Lucy!  —  [CalUfX  Had  she  been  one  of  your 
artincial  ones,  I  shoidd  never  have  trusted  her. 

Enter  LuCT. 

Lucy,  Did  you  call,  ma'am? 

Mrs,  Mai,  Yes,  girl. — Did  you  see  Sir  Lu- 
cius while  you  was  out? 

Lucy,  No,  indeed,  ma'am,  not  a  glimpse  of 
bim. 

MCrs,  Mai.  You  are  sure,  Lucy,  that  you 
never  mentioned — 

Lucjr,  O  Gemini  I  I'd  sooner  cut  my  ton- 
gue out. 

JIfrs.  Mai.  Well,  don't  let  your  simplicity 
be  imposed  on. 
Lucy.  No,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai,  So,  come  to  me  presently,  and 


ir  irusis;  commend  me  to 
and  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes 
:  uB^er  it!— -Let  me  see  to 
^raed  my  simplicity  la- 


mind,  Lucy  — if  ever  you  betray  what  you 
are  intrusted  with  (unless  it  be  other  picoplc's 
secrets  to  me),  you  forfeit  my  malevolence^) 
for  ever;  and  your  being  a  simjdeton  shall 
be  no  excuse  for  your  locality*). 

{Exit  Mrs.  Mai, 
Lucy,  Ha !  ha  !  ha ! — So,  my  dear  simph.- 
city,  let  me  give  you  a  little  respite— 
ing  her  manner]  —  let  girls  in  my  station 
be  as  fond  as  they  please  of  appearing  expert, 
and  knowing  in  their  trusts;  commend  me  to 
a  mask  of  silliness,  and 
for  my  own  interest  un^c 
what  account  have 

it\y-^  [Looks  at  For  abetting 

Miss  Lydia  LanguS^mn  a  design  of  run- 
ning away  with  'mft^  ensign  .'-^in  money, 
sundry  times,  ttveht  pound  twelve ;  gowns, 
five;  hats,  rufJUt$y' caps ,  etc.  etc.  number- 
less!— From  tht^^aid  ensign,  within  this 
'iineeis  and  a  half. — About 
[tern,  from  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
e  young  people  to  her— 
Iters  were  likely  to  be  dis- 
\neas,  and  a  black  padusoy. 
V.  Acres,  for  carrying  di- 
ich  I  never  delivered — two 
>air  of  buckles— lleiUf  from 
rigger,  three  crowns,  two 
^t*ces,  and  a  silver  snuff  box  ! 
,^implicity!—jti  I  was  forced 
Kibemian  believe,  that  he  was 
'iJiup,  not  with  the  aunt^  but  with 
.  for  though  hot  over  rich,  I  fiiund 
too  much  pride  and  delicacy  to  sacri- 
fice the  feelings  oi  a  gentleman  to  the  neces- 
sities of  his  fortune.  [Exit. 


last  months 
a  qu.iHer's 
for  betray 
when  I 
cove: 
-Ire 


ACT  n. 
Scene  I. 
Captain  Absolute's  Lodgings. 
Captain  Absolute  and  Fag.  r 
Fag.  Sir,  while  1  was  there  Sir  A-nlKbr^ 
jme  in:  I  told  him,  you  had  sent  me  to'j^ip 
quire  after  his  health,  and  to  ^now  if  he  was 
at  leisure  to  see  you. 

yibs.  And  what  did  he  say,  on  hearing  I 
was  at  Bath? 

Fag.  Sir,  in  my  life  I  never  saw  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  more  astonished!  He  started 
back  two  or  three  paces,  rapt  out  a  dozen 
interjectural  oaths,  and  asked,  what  the  devil 
had  brought  you  hero  ? 

Abs.  Well,  sir,  and  what  did  you  stiv? 
Fctg.  O,  I  lied,  sir — I  forget  the  precise  lie ; 
but  you  ma^  depend  on't^  he  got  no  truth 
from  me.  Yet,  with  submission,  for  fear  of 
blunders  in  future,  I  should  be  glad  lo  fix 
what  Aojr  brought  us  to  Bath;  in  order  thaV 
we  may  lie  a  little  consistently.— Sir  Anthony's 
servants  were  curious ,  sir ,  very  curious  ml 
deed. 

Abs.  You  have  said  nothing  to  them  ? 

Fag.  O,  not  a  word,  sir,— not  a  word.  Mr. 
Thomas,  indeed,  the  coachman  (whom  \  take 


ni  give  you  another  letter  to  Sir  Lucius;  but||o  be  the  discreetest  of  whips)- 

Abs.  'Sdeath! — you  rascal! — you 


high 


for  her  stjic. 


'been  to  much  loo  hij 
9^  Ineligil»l0. 
^)  If  we  Ie«Te  ont  the  parlielo  in  in  this  word,  xve 
hwe  ihe  Udj'k  meaning.  * 


have  not 


ihall 


trusted  him! 

Fag.  O,  no,  sir— no — no-<.-not  a  pv liable 
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opon  my  veracity! — He  was,  indeed,  a  little 
inquisitive {  but  1  was  sly,  sir — devilish  sly! 
IVly  master,  (said  I)  honest  Thomas,  (you  know, 
sir,  one  says  honest  to  one^s  inferiors^,  is 
come  to  Bath  to  recruit — Yes,  sir,  I  said  to 
recruit  — and  whether  for  men  ,  money,  or 
constitution,  you  know,  sir,  is  nothing  to  him, 
nor  any  one  else. 

Abs,  Wellj  recruit  will  do — let  it  be  so. 

Fag.  O,  sir,  recruit  \\\\\  do  surprisingly — 
indeed,  to  give  the  thing  an  air,  I  told  Tho- 
mas, that  your  Honour  had  already  inlisted 
five  disbanded  chairmen,  seven  minority  waiters, 
and  thirteen  billiard-markers. 

Abs.  You  blockhead,  never  say  more  than 
is  necessary. 

Fag,  I  beg  pardon,  sir — I  beg  pardon — 
But,  with  submission,  a  lie  is  notbinff  unless 
one  supports  it.  Sir,  whenever  I  draw  on 
my  invention  for  a  good  current  lie,  I  always 
forge  indorsements  as  well  at  ihe  bill. 

Abs,  Well,  take  care  you  dt»iA  \\\h  \  your 
credit,  by  offering  too  much  i^tift  ] 
Faulkland  returned? 

Fag.  He  is  above,  sir,  ch 

Abs.  Can  you  tell  whethe 
formed  of  Sir  Anthony^s 
arrival  ? 

Fag.  I  fancy  not,  sir;  ho 
since  he  came  in  but  his  peiul 
with  him  at  Bristol. — I  think 
Faulkland  coming  down — 

Abs.  Go,  tell  him,  I  am  here. 

Fag.  Yes,  sir — {^Going^ — I  beg  pa' 
hut  should  Sir  Anthony  call,  you  wlh^DfTlne 
the  favour  to  remember,  that  we  are  recruit- 
ing, if  you  please. 

Abs.  Well,  well. 

Fag.  And  in  tenderness  to  my  character, 
if  your  Honour  could  bring  in  the  chairmen 
and  waiters,  I  should  esteem  it  as  an  obliga^ 
tion ;  for  though  I  never  scruple  a  lie  to  serve 
my  master,  yet  it  hurts  one*s  conscience  to  be 
fptiud  out.  [Exit. 
\  Abs.  Now  for  my  whimsical  friend — if  he 
does  not  know  that  his  mistress  is  here.  Til 
tease  him  a  little  before  I  tell  him — 

Enter  Faulkland. 
Faulkland,  youVe  welcome  to  Bath 
you  arc  punctual  in  your  return. 

Faulk.  Yes;  1  had  nothing  to  detain  me, 
when  I  had  finished  the  business  I  went  on. 
W^ell,  what  news  since  I  leAyou?  How  stand 
matters  between  you  and  Lydia? 

Abs.  Faith,  much  as  they  were;  I  have  not 
•een  her  since  our  quarrel;  however,  I  ex- 
pect to  be  recalled  every  hour. 

Faulk.  Why  don^t  you  persuade  her  to  go 
>  off  yfxfAi  you  at  once? 

I  Abs.  What,  and  lose  two-thirds  of  herfor- 
'tune?  You  forget  that,  my  friend. — No,  no, 
I  could  have  brought  her  to  that  long  ago. 

Faulk.  Nay  then ,  you  trifle  too  long — if 
you  are  sure  of  her,  propose  to  the  aunt  in 
your  own  character,  and  write  to  Sir  An- 
thony for  his  consent. 

l)  Here  Mr.  Fa^  give*  a  proof  of  the  ferlililr  of  his  in- 
yentioD,  fur  la  the  coane  odf  ihia  phraac,  he  hiuupon 
the  word  recruit;  the  stage  effect  is  lost  ia  the  closcU 

•)  A  ralet  de  chambre  is  never  called  bj  anj  other  name 
^  than  a  ^as/ltiHiMnow->«-d87s;  and  the  gcntleaMa  calls 
for  bis  gwakman,  to  conM  and  dress  him. 
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Abs.  SolUy,  softly;  for  though  I  am  con- 
vinced my  little  Lydia  would  elope  with  me 
as  Ensign  Beverley,  vet  am  I  by  no  means 
certain  that  she  vvould  take  me  with  the  im- 

Eediment  of  our  friends*  consent,  a  regular 
umdrum  wedding,  and  the  reversion  of  a 
good  fortune  on  my  side:  no;  I  must 
prepare  her  gradually  for  the  discovery ,  aod 
make  myself  necessary  to  her,  before  i  risk 
it.— Well,  but  Faulkland,  you'll  dine  wilh  us 
to-day  at  the  Hotel? 

Faulk.  Indeed  I  cannot;  I  am  not  in  spi- 
rits to  be  of  such  a  .party. 

Abs.  By  heavens!  I  shall  forswear  your 
company.  You  are  the  most  leasing,  captious, 
incorrigible  lover! — Do  love  like  a  man. 
Faulk.  I  own  I  am  unfit  for  company. 
Abs.  Am  not  /  a  lover;  ay,  and  a  roman- 
tic one  too?  Yet  do  I  carry  every  where 
with  me  such  a  confounded  farrago  of  doubts, 
fears,  hopes,  wishes,  and  ail  the  flimsy  fur- 
niture Ota  country  miss*s  brain! 

Faulk,  Ah!  Jack,  your  heart  and  soul  are 
not,  like  mine,  fixed  immutably  on  one  only 
object.  You  l^gSnfor  a  laije  stake,  but  lo- 
sing, you  could ^ike,  and  tl^^  again: — bat 
I  have  set  my  sum  of  happiness  on  this  cas^ 
and  not  to  succeed,  were  to  be  stripl  of  alL 
Abs.  But,  for  Heaven*s  sake!  what  grounds 
for  apprehension  can  your  whimsical  braia 
conjure  up  at  present? 

Faulk.  What  grounds  for  apprehexutoo, 
did  YOU  say?  Heavens!  are  there  not  a  thoa- 
sand!  I  fear  for  her  spirits — her  health — ber 
life — My  absence  may  fret  bet*;  her  anxiety 
for  my  return,, her  fear^for  me,  may  oppress 
her  gentle  temper*  Ana  for  her  health,  does 
n*t  every  Mkir  bring  me  cause  to  be  alarmed? 
If  it  rains,  some  shower  may  even  then  have 
chilled  her  delicate  frame!  If  the  wind  be 
keen,  some  rude  blast  may  have  affected  her! 
The  heat  of  noon ,  the  dews  of  the  evenht^ 
may  endanger  the  life  of  her,  for  whom  ottj 
I  value  mine.  O  Jack!  when  delicate  aail 
feeling  souls  are  separated,  there  is  not  a 
feature  in  the  sky ,  not  a  movement  of  the 
elements,  not  an  aspiration  of  the  hreese,  biA 
hints  some  cause  for  a  lover^s  apprehensioe! 

Abs.  Ay,  but  we, may  choose  whether  «e 
will  take  the  hint  or  not. — So,  then^  FvtMtr 
land,  if  you  were  convinced  that  Julia  wcit 
well  ana  in  spirits,  you  would  he  entet^ 
content. 

Faulk,  I  should  be  happy  beyond 
— I  am  anxious  only  for  toat. 

Abs,  Then  tu  cure  your  anxiety  at 
Miss  Melville  is  in  perfect  health,  and  is  at  * 
this  moment  in  Bath. 

Faulk,  Nay,  Jack— donU  trifle  with  me. 
Abs.  She  is  arrived  here  with  ray  father 
within  this  hour. 
FauUi.  Can  you  be  serious? 
Abs.  I  thought  you  knew  Sir  AnthouT  bfV 
ter  than  to  be  surprised  at  a  suddiea  ^VMicf 
this  kind. — Seriously  then,  it  is  a 
— upon  my  honour. 

Faulk,  My  dear  friend! — Hollo^  

my  hat — my  dear  Jack — now  nnthii^p  tnii 
can  give  me  a  moment^s  uneasiness. 


again ; 


It^ys. 


JEhter  Fag. 

Acres,  jtut  arm^  kfcc^ 


Fag,  Sir,  Mr,         ,  , 
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ibs.  Stay,  FaulUandy  ihh  Acres  lives  witb- 
a  mile  of  Sir  Anthony,  and  be  shall  tell 
ii  how  jour  mistress  has  been  ever  since 
I  leA  her. — ^Fag,  show  the  gentleman  up. 

lEx/i  Faff. 

Faulk*  What,  is  he  much  acquainted  in 
family? 

<46s,  df  very  intimate :  I  insist  on  your  not 
ing:  besides,  his  character  will  divert  you. 
Vaulk.  Well,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a 
r  questions. 

Aks*  fie  is  likewise  a  riyal  of  mine — that 
of  my  other  self^s,  for  he  does  not  think 

.  friend  Captain  Absolute  ever  saw  thelady 
questjon ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to 

ar  him  complain  to  me  of  one  Beverlej, 

concealed  skulking  rival,  who — 

YanM,  Hush! -He's  here. 

Enter  Acres. 
Acres,  Hab!  my  dear  friend,  noble  captain, 
d  honest  Jack,  bow  do^st  thou?  just  arrived, 
lib,  as  you  see. — Sir,  your  humble  servant. 
\Varm  work  on 'the  roads,  Jack— Odds 
hips  and  wl^els!  Fve  travelled  like  a  comet, 
itfa  a  tail  of  dust  all  the  way  as  long  as  the 
all. 

Abs*  Ah!  Bob,  you  are  indeed  an  eccentric 
anet,  but  we  know  your  attraction  hither — 
ire  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Faulkland  to 
>o;  Mr.  Faulkland,  Mr.  Acres. 

Acres*  Sir,  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see 
Du:  Sir,  I  solicit  your  connexions.  —  Hey, 
xJc^wbat,  this  is  Mr.  Faulkland,  who — 

Ahs,  Ay,  Bob,  Miss  Melville's  Mr.  Faulk- 
ind. 

Acres.  Od^so !  she  and  your  father  can  be 
ut  just  arrived  before  roe — 1  suppose  you 
ave  seen  them.  Ah!  Mr.  Faulkland,  you  are 
ideed  a  happy  man. 

Faulk,  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Melville  yet, 
ir;— I  hope  she  enjoyed  full  health  and  spi^ 
its  in  Devonshire? 

Acres,  Never  knew  her  better  in  my  life, 
Ir, — never  better.  Odds  blushes  and  blooms! 
be  has  been  as  healthy  as  the  German  Spa. 

Faulk,  Indeed !— I  did  hear  that  she  had 
een  a  little  indisposed. 

Acres.  False,  false,  sir— only  said  to  vex 
ou:  quite  the  reverse,  I  assure  you. 

Faulk,  There ,  Jack,  you  see  she  has  the 
id  vantage  of  me;  I  bad  almost  fretted  my- 
elf  ill. 

Abs.  Now  are  you  angry  with  your  mi- 
ttrcss  for  no|  having  been  sick^ 

Faulk,  No,  no,  you  misunderstand  me* — 
ret  surelv  a  little  trilling  indisposition  is  not  an 
innatural  consequence  of  absence  from  those 
ire  love. — Now  confess — isnH  there  something 
inkind  in  this  violent,  robust,  unfeeling  health  r 
Abs,  O,  it  was  very  unkind  of  her  to  be 
irell  in  your  absence  to  J^e  sure! 
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Acres,  Good  apartmeals,  Jack. 
Faulk.  Well,  sir,  buTy 


you  was  saying  that 
MIm  Melville  has  been  so  exceedingly  well 
—what  then  she  has  beeii* merry  and  gay,  I 
suppose? — Always  in  spirits — bey? 

Acres.  Merry,  odds  crickets!  she  has  been 
||>e  bell  and  spirit  of  the  company  wherever 
she  has  been — so  lively  and  entertaining!  so 
full  of  wit  and  bnmour ! 
Faulk.  There,  Jack,  there.— O,  by  my  soul! 


there  is  an  innate  levity  in  woman,  that  no- 
thing can  overcome.^ What!  happy,  and  I 
away ! 

Abs.  Have  done:  —  How  foolish  this  is! 
just  now  you  were  only  apprehensive  for  your 
mistresses  spirits* 

Faulk.  Why,  Jack,  have  I  been  the  joy 
and  spirit  of  the  company? 
Abs.  No  indeed,  you  have  not. 
Faulk,  Have  I  been  lively  and  entertaining? 
Abs.  O,  upon  my  word,  I  acquit  you. 
Faulk,  Have  1  been  full  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour ? 

Abs,  No,  faith,  to  do  you  justice,  you  have  ' 
been  confoundedly  stupid  indeed. 

Acres.  What^s  the  matter  with  the  gen- 
tleman ? 

Abs.  He  is  only  expressing  bis  great  satis- 
faction at  bearing  that  Julia  has  been  so  well 
and  happy — that*s  all — hey,  Faulkland? 

Faulk,  Oh!  I  am  rejoiced  to  bear  it — yes, 
yes,  she  has  a  happy  disposition ! 

Acres,  That  she  has  indeed — then  she  is  so 
accomplish|^Lso  sweet  a  voice — ^so  expert  at 
her  hag^kj^H- — such  a  mistress  of  flat  and 
sharp,^HPlanp,  rumblante,  and  quiverante !  ^) 
— there^bs  Xms  time  month— Odds  minnums 
^d  ^"vU^PI^^^  chirup  at  Mrs. 

Faulk,  There  again,  what  say  you  to  this? 
you  see  she  has  been  all  mirtn  and  song — 
ao{g|d^ought  of  me! 

JJSm'  man,  h  not  music  the  food  of 

Faulk,  Well,  well,  it  may  be  so.— Pray, 
Mr. — what^s  his  damn*d  name ! — Do  you  remem-  • 
her  what  songs  Miss  Melville  sung? 
Acres,  Not  I  indeed. 

Abs,  Stay  now,  they  were  some  pretty  me- 
lancholy purling^stream  airs,  I  war^nt;  per- 
haps you  may  recollect ; — did  she  sing,  'When 
absent  from  my  souPs  delight?* 
Acres.  No,  that  wa'n't  it. 
Abs,  Or,  <Go,  gentle  gales!'  —  <Go,  gentle 
gales!*—  [Sinffs. 

Acres,  O  no!  nothing  like  it. — Odds!  now 
I  recollect  one  of  them — 'My  heart's  my  own^ 
my  will  is  free.' —  [Sings* 
Faulk,  Fool  I  fool  that  I  am !  to  fix  all  my 
happiness  on  such  a  trifler!  *Sdeath  I  to  mj^ko 
herself  the  pipe  and  ballad-monger  .of.  a--  cir- 
cle! to  sooto  her  light  heart  with  catches  and 
glees! — What  can  you  say  to  this,  sir? 

Abs,  Why,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  bear 
my  mistress  had  been  so  merry,  sir, 

Faulk,  Nay,  nay,  nay — I'm  not  sorry  that 
sbe  has  been  happy — no,  no,  I  am  glad,  of 
that — 1  would  not  have  had  her  sad  or  sick 
—yet  surely  a  sympathetic  heart  would  have 
shown  itself  even  in  the  choice  of  a  song — 
she  might  bavi:  been  temperately  healthy,  and  ^ 
somehow,  plaintively  gay;  but  she  bos  been 
dancing  too,  1  doubt  not  I 

Acres,  What  does  the  gentleman  say  about 
dancing? 

Abs,  He  says  the  lady  we  speak  of  dances 
as  well  as  sbe  sings. 

Acres,  Ay  truly,  does  she— there  was  at 
our  last  race  ball — 

I )  Tli«  English  words  sqnall*  rdaiU«»  •od  annwrf  ilalltr 
»Uea  bjr  Mr.  A«ro^iJffl|gfi^55.(ji®^9Sy^@r  (Mlk^ 
l«rmin*liAn«.  ^  j  O  .  -  *g^M 
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FauJk.  Hell  and  the  devil!  There!  there— 
i  told  you  so  !  I  told  you  so !  Ob  !  she  tbri- 
▼es  ia  my  absence! — Dancing!  but  her  whole 
feelings  have  been  in  opposition  with  mine!— 
I  have  been  anxious,  silent,  pensive,  sedenlar}' 
— my  days  have  been  hours  of  care,  my  nights 
of  watclifulness.  —  She  has  been  ail  health! 
spirit  1  lau^h !  song !  dance  !  —  Oh  !  damn'd, 
damned  levity! 

Abs.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Faulkland,  don't 
expose  yourself  so. — Suppose  she  has  danced, 
what  then? — does  not  llie  ceremony  of  socie- 
ty often  oblige — 

Faulk,  Well,  well,  Til  contain  myself— 

S^rhaps  as  you  say — for  form  sake. — ^vVhat, 
Ir.  Acres,  you  were  praising  Miss  Melville's 
manner  of  dancing  a  minuet — hey? 

Acres.  O,  I  dare  insure  her  for  that — but 
T^hat  I  was  going  to  speak  of  was  her  toun- 
try-dancing: — Odds  swimmings !  she  hassudi 
an  air  with  her! 

Faulk,  Now  disappointment  on  her!  de 
fend  this.   Absolute;  why  don't  you  defend 
this? — Country-dances  I  jigs  an^reels!  am  I 
to  blame  now?   A  minuet  I  ^^^tm^  for> 

r'ven — I  should  not  have  minJed^fP-I  say 
should  not  have  regarded  \  m^kt — but 
country-dances  ! —  Zounds !  4)U^^B<le  one 
in  a  cotillion — I  believe  I  couldna^norgiven . 
even  that — but  to  be.  monkey-led  for  a  night ! 
— to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  string  of 
ambrous  palming  puppies! — to  5how«-|^<;es 
like  a  managed  jhlly  ! — O  Jack,  there  Sever 
can  be  hut  one  maii  in  the  world,  whom  a 
truly  modest  and  delicate  woman  ought  to 
pair  with  in  ^  counirj-dance ;  and  even  then, 
the  rest  of  the  couples  should  be  her  great 
uncles  and  aunts! 

Abs,  Ay,  to  be  sure !  —  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  1 

Faulk,  If  there  be  but  one  vicious  mind  in 
the  set,  'twill  spread  like  a  contagion— the  ac- 
tion of  their  pulse  beats  to  the  lascivious  move- 
nient  of  the  jig  —  their  quivering,  warm- 
breathed  sighs  impregnate  the  very  air— the 
atmosphere  becomes  electrical  to  love,  and 
each  amorous  spark  darts  through  every  link 
fii  the  chain !— 1  must  leave  you — I  own  I  am 
somewhat  'flurried — and  that  confounded  looby 
ha^- perceived  it.  [Going. 

,Abs.  Nay,  but  stay,  Faulkland,  and  thank 
Mr.  Acres  for  his  good  news. 

Faulk,  Dawn  his  news !  [JF.riV  Faulkland. 
Hal  ha!  ha!  poor  l^aulkland  five  mi- 
nutes since — 'nothing  on  earth  could  give  him 
a  moment's  uneasiness!' 

Acres.  The  jg^entleman  wa'nH  angr)-  at  my 
priaising  his  mistress,  was  he? 

Abs,  A  litde  jealous,  I  believe.  Bob. 
Acres.  You  don't  say  so?  Ha!  ha!  Ijealous 
of  me — that's  a  good  joke. 

Abs.  There's  nothing  strange  in  that,  Bob; 
let  me  tell  you,  that  sprightly^  grace  and  in- 
simiatiug  manner  of  yours  will  do  some  mis- 
chief among  the  girls  here. 

Acres,  Ah!  you  joke— ha!  hat  mischief— 
ha!  ha!  but  you  know  I  am  not  my  own 
property,  my  dear  Lydia  has  forestalled  me. 
r^^She  could  never  abide  me  in  the  country, 
because  t  used  to  dress  so  badly — but  odds 
imiw  md  tambours  !*)  I  sha^n't  take  matters 

people  in  Enslasd  coll  frcncbnca  frogg,  and  m 


so  here-^now  ancient  madam  has  no  voice  in 
it. — I'll  make  my  old  clothes  know  who's  mas- 
ter—  I  shall  straightway  cashier  the  hunting* 
frock — and  render  my  leather  breeches  inca- 
pable—  My  hair  has  been  in  training  some 
time. 

Abs.  Indeed ! 

Acres.  Ay — and  tho'lT  the  side  curls  are  a 
little  restive,  my  hind-part  takes  it  very  kindly. 
Abs,  O,  you'll  polish,  I  doubt  not. 
Acres.  Absolutely  I  propose  so  —  than  if  I 
can  find  out  this  Ensign  Beverley,  odds  triir- 

J^ers  and  flints!  I'H  make  him  know  the  dif- 
erence  o't 

Abs.  Spoke  like  a  man — but  pray.  Bob,  I 
observe  you  have  got  an  odd  kind '  of  a  new 
'method  of  swearing — 

Acres.  Ila !  ha  I  you've  taken  notice  of  it — 
'tis  genteel,  isn't  itF  —  1  didn't  invent  it  my- 
self though ;  but  a  commander  in  our  militia 
— a  great  scholar,  I  assure  you  —  says  tbat 
there  is  no  meaning  in  the  common  oaths^ 
nnd  that  nothing  but  their  nntiquity  makes 
them  respectable; — because,  he  says,  the  an- 
cients would  never  stick  to  an  oath  or  two 
but  would  say,  by  Jovel  or  by  Baccbus!  oc* 
by  Mars!  or  by  Venus!  orbyFallas!  accord- 
ing to  the  sentiment — so  that  to  swear  with 
propriety,  says  my  little  major,  tbe  "oath 
should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense;*  and  this  we 
call  the  oath  referential,  orseniimentals^v^mr" 
ing-A\z  \  ha!  ha!  'tis  genteel,  isn't  it? 

Abs,  Very  genteel,  and  very  new  indeed — 
and  1  dare  say  will  supplant  all  other  fig;wrcs 
of  imprecation. 

Acres,  Ay,  ay,  the  best  terms  wiU  grow 
obsolete — Damns  have  had  their  day. 


Enter  Fag. 

Fag,  Sir,  there  is  a  gentleman  below  de- 
sires to  see  you — Shall  I  show  bim  into  the 
parlour? 

Abs,  Ay — you  may. 

Acres,  WcWy  I  must  he  gone — 

Abs,  Stay;  who  is  it.  Fag? 

Fagm  Your  father,  sir. 

Abs,  You  puppy,  why  didn't  you  sbow  Mm 
up  directly  ?  [Ejcit  Ft^» 

Acres,  You  have  business  with  Sir  Aa- 
thony. — I  expect  n  message  from  Mrs.  Mahn 
proop  at  my  lodgings — I  have  sent  also  to  mf 
dear  friend  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger.  —  Adiea. 
Jack,  %Ve  must  meet  at  night,  when  yonskaB 
give  me  a  dozen  bumpers  to  little  Ljdia. 

Abs,  1  hat  I  will  with  all  my  heart.  [_pal 
Acres]  Now  for  a  parental  lecture — I  hope 
he  has  heard  nothing  of  the  business  tbatkn 
brought  me  here— 1  wish  the  gout  bad  hM 
him  fast  in  Devonshire,  with  all  my  sooll 

Enter  Sir  Amtholrt. 
Sir,  I  am  delichte^  to  see  you  here;  aad 
looking  so  well!  yoi0  sudden  arrtral  al  Balk 
made  me  apprehensive  lor  your  bealtb. 

Sir  A  nth.  Very  apprehensive,  I  daresay. 
Jack. — What,  you  are  recruiting  bere,  b^? 

Abs,  Yes,  sir,  I  am  on  duty. 

SirAnth,  Well,  Jack,  I  am  gbd  to  m 
you,  though  I  did  sot  expect  it,  for  I  W 

that  lim*  our  mate  futhlon*  rrnrn  t«port«4fr« 
novr,  «re  have  the  advHiKiii^^afudr  tf«  km 

work  for  frilU,  rnfis,  etc. 
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;oiag  to  write  to  you  on  a  little  matter  of 
tusinesj.' — Jack,  I  have  been  considering  that 

grow  old  and  inOrra,  and  shall  probably  not 
rouble  you  long. 

Ms.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  never  saw  vou  look 
nore  strong  and  hearty ;  and  I  pray  frequent- 
y  that  you  may  continue  so. 

Sir  Anih.  I  hope  your  prayers  may  be 
leard,  with  all  my  hearl.  VVell  then,  Jack, 
'.  have  been  considering  that  I  am  so  strong 
ind  hearty,  I  may  continue  to  plague  you  a 
ong  time. — Now,  Jack,  I  am  sensible  that  the 
ncome  of  your  commission,  and  what  I  have 
litherto  allowed  you,  is  but  a  small  pittance 
or  a  lad  of  your  spirit. 
.Abs.  Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

Sir  Anih.  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  yet  I 
ive ,  to  have  my  boy  make  some  figure  in 
he  world.  I  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  fix 
p'ou  at  once  in  a  noble  independence. 

Abs.  Sir,  your  kindness  overpowers  me — 
»nch  generosity  makes  the  gratitude  of  reason 
nore  lively  than  the  sensations  even  of  iilial 
laTection. 

Sir  Anih*  I  am  glad  you  are  so  sensible  of 
my  attention — and  you  shall  be  master  of  a 
arge  estate  in  a  few  weeks. 

Absi  Let  my  future  life,  sir,  speak  my  gra- 
titude; I  cannot  express  the  sense  I  have  of 
four  muniHcence. — Yet,  sir,  I  presume  you 
would  not  wish  me  lo  quit  the  army? 

Sir  Anih.  O,  that  shall  be  as  your  wife  chooses. 

Abs.  yiy  wife,  sir! 

Sir  Anih.  Ay,  ay,  settle  that  between  you 
—settle  that  between  you. 

Abs,  A  wife,  sir,  did  you  say? 

Sir  Anih,  Ay,  a  wife— why,  did  not  I  men- 
tion her  before? 

Abs.  Not  a  word  of  her,  sir. 

Sir  Anih.  Odd  so ! — I  mustn*t  forget  her 
though. — Yes,  Jack,  the  independence  I  was 
talking  of  is  by  a  marriage — the  fortune  is 
laddled  with  a  wife  —  but  I  suppose  that 
makes  no  diflerence. 

Abs,  Sir!  Sir — you  amaze  me! 

Sir  Anih,  Why,  what  the  deviFs  the  matter 
frith  the  fool  ?  Just  now  you  were  all  gratitude 
tnd  duty. 

Abs,  1  was,  sir, — you  talked  to  me  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  forVune,  but  not  a  word  of  a  wife. 

Sir  Anih,  Why— what  difference  does  that 
make?  Odds  life,  sir!  if  you  have  the  estate, 
jrou  must  take  it  with  the  live  stock  on  it,  as 
It  stands. 

Abs,  If  my  happiness  is  to  be  the  price,  1 
must  beg  leave  to  decline  the  purchase. — 
Pray,  sir,  who  is  Ihe  lady? 

SirAntli,  What's  that  to  you,  sir? — Come, 
give  me  your  promise  to  love,  and  to  marry 
ber  directly. 

Abs,  Sure,  sir,  this  is  not  very  reasonable, 
to  summon  my  affections  for  a  lady  I  know 
aothing  of! 

Sir  Anih,  I  am  sure,  sir.  His  more  unrea 
lonable  in  you  to  object  to  a  lady  you  know 
DOlhing  of. 

Abs,  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  plainly, 
tbat  my  inclinations  are  fixed  on  another — 
my  heart  is  engaged  to  an  angel. 

Sir  Anih.  Then  pray  let  it  send  an  excuse. 
— ^It  is  very  sorry— but  btisiness  prevents  its 
waiting  on  her. 
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Abs.  But  my  vows  are  pledged  to  her. 
Sir  Anih.  Let  her  foreclose,  Jack ;  let  her 
foreclose;  they  are  not  worth  redeeming;  be- 
sides, you  have  the  angePs  vows  in  exchange^ 
I  suppose;  so  there  can  be  no  loss  there. 

Abs.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  tell  you, 
once  for  all,  that  in  this  point  I  cannot  obey 
you. 

Sir  Anih.  Hark^ee ,  Jack ;  —  I  have  heard 
you  for  some  time  with  patience — I  have  been 
cool — quite  cool ;  but  take  care — ^you  know  I 
am  compliance  itself— when  I  ;^m  not  thwart- 
ed ; — no  one  more  easily  led  — when  I  have 
my  own  way ; — but  don't  put  me  in  a  phrensy. 

Abs.  Sir,  I  must  repeat  it — in  this  I  cannot 
obey  you. 

SirAniSu  Now  damn  me!  if  ever  I  call  yon 
Jack  again  while  I  live! 

Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me. 
Sir  Anin.  Sir,  I  wonH  hear  a  word — ^not  a 
word!  not  one  word!  so  ffive  me  your  pro- 
mise by  a  nod— and  I'll  ^ell  you  what,  Jack 
— i  mean,  you  dog — if  you  don't  by — 

Alfs,  What,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself  to 
some  mass  or  ugliness!  to—- 

SirAMh  Zounds!  sirrah!  the  lady  shall  be 
as  ugly  as  I  choose!  she  shall  have  a  hump 
on  eacb'^houlder,  she  shall  be  as  crooked  as 
the  Crescent ;  her  one  eye  shall  roll  like 
the  hull's  in  Cox's  Museum;  she  shall  have 
a  skin  like  a  mummy,  and  the  beard  of  a 
Jew  —  she  shall  be  all  this,  sirrah! — yet  I 
will  make  you  ogle  her  all  day,  and  sit  up 
all  night  to  ^vrite  sonnets  on  her  beauty. 
Abs,  This  is  reason  and  moderation  indeed! 
'Sir  An  til.  None  of  your  sneering,  puppy! 
no  grinning,  jackanapes! 

Abs.  Indeed,  sir,  1  never  was  in  a  worse 
humour  for  mirth  in  my  life. 

Sir  Anih,  Tis  false,  sir,  I  know  you  are 
laughing  in  your  sleeve;  1  know  you'lf  grin 
when  I  am  gone,  sirrah ! 
Abs.  Sir,  1  hope  I  know  my  duty  better. 
StrAnifi.  None  of  your  passion,  sir!  none 
of  your  violence;  if  you  please — It  won*l  do 
with  me,  I  promise  you. 
Abs.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  cooler  in  my  life. 
Sir  Anih,  *Tis  a  confounded  lie! — I  know 
you  are  in  a  passion  in  your  heart;  I  know 
you  are,  you  hypocritical  young  dog!  but  it 
won't  do. 
Abs.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word. 
Sir  Anih.  So  you  will  fly  out!  can't  you 
be  cool  like  me?    What  the  devil  good  can 
r/assion  do? — Passion  is  of  no  service,  you 
impudent,  insolent,  overbearing  reprobate!— 
There  you  sneer  again! — don^t  provoke  mei* 
—but  you  rely  upon   the  mildness  of  nqr 
temper — you  Jo,  you  do^!  you  play  lipon 
the  meekness  of  my  disposition!  Tet  take  care 
— the  patience  of  a  saint  may  he  overcome 
at  lastj-^but  mark!  I  ^ive  yon  six  hours  and 
a  half  to  consider  of  this :  if  you  then  agree, 
without  any  condition ,  to  do  every  thing  on 
earth  that  1  choose,  why — confound  you!  \ 
may  in  time  forgive  you — If  not,  sounds!  donH 
enter  the  same  hemisphere  with  me!  don*t 
dare  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  use  the  same 
light  with  me;  but  fi^et  an  atmosphere  and  a 
sun  of  your  own!  ru' strip  you  of  yourcom-^ 
mission;  I'll  lodge  ^fei^ft^tj^g^ 
hands  of  trustees^  and  you  shall  Im  ^  AmM 
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mteresl.-»rU  disown  vou.  Til  disinherit  you, 
unget  you!  and  damn  me!  if  ever  i  call 
Tou  Jack  again !  [Exit  Sir  Anthony, 


[Act  U. 


Absolute  solus. 


-I  kiss 


Abs.  Mildy  ffentle,  considerate  fathei 
your  hands. — ^\Vhat  a  tender  method  of  giv- 
ing his  opinion  in  these  matters  Sir  Anthony 
has!  I  dare  not  trust  him  with  the  truth.— 1 
wonder  what  old  wealthy  hag  it  is  that  he 
wants  to  bestow  on  me! — vet  he  married 
himself  for  love !  and  was  in  nis  youth  a  bold 
intriguer,  and  a  gay  companion  1 

Enter  Fag. 

Fa^.  Assuredly,  sir,  your  father  is  wrath 
to  a  degree ;  he  comes  down  stairs  eight  or 
ten  steps  at  a  time — muttering,  growling,  and 
thumping  the  banisters  all  the  way:  I  and  the 
cook's  dog  stand  bowing  at  the  door — rap! 
he  gives  me  a  stroke  on  the  head  with  his 
cane;  bids  me  carry  that  to  my  master;  then 
kicking  the  poor  turnspit  into  toe  area,  damns 
us  all,  for  a  puppy  tnumviratel — Upon  my 
credit,  sir,  were  I  in  your  place,  and  found 
my  father  such  very  bad  company  j  '41  should 
certainly  drop  his  acquaintance. 

Abs,  Cease  your  impertinence,  sirj^at  pre- 
sent— Did  you  come  in  for  nothing  more? — 
Stand  out  of  the  way ! 

{Pushes  him  aside,  and  exit. 

Fag  solus. 

Fag»  Soh!  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  master: 
he  is  afraid  to  reply  to  his  father — then  vents 
his  spleen  on  poor  r  ag ! — When  one  is  vexed 
by  one  person,  to  revenge  one*s  self  on  ano- 
ther, who  happens  to  come  in  the  way,  is  the 
vilest  injustice!  Ah!  it  shows  the  worst  tem- 
per— the  basest— 

Enter  Errand  Boy. 
Bojr»  Mr.  Fag!  Mr.  Fag!  your  master  calls 
you. 

Fag,  Well!  you  little  dirty  puppy,  you 
need  not  bawl  so ! — ^The  meanest  disposition  ! 
Ibe- 

Bojr,  Qaicic,  quick,  Mr.  Fag. 

Ftig.  Quick!  quick!  you  impudent  jackan- 
apes! am  I  to  be  commanded  by  you  too? 
you  little,  impertinent,  insolent,  kitchen-bred— 
[Exit  kicking  and  beating  him. 

ScBNE  II. — The  North  Parade. 

Enter  Lucy. 
Lucy.  So—I  shall  have  another  rival  to  add 
to  my  mistress's  list — Captain  Absolute.  How- 
ever, 1  shall  not  enter  his  name  till  my  purse 
has  received  notice  in  form.  Poor  Acres  is 
dismissed!  —  Well,  I  have  done  him  a  last 
friendly  office,  in  letting  him  know  that  Be- 
verley was  here  before  him.—Sir  Lucius  is 

generally  more  punctual,  when  he  expects  to 
ear  from  bis  dear  Delia,  as  he  calls  her: 
I  wonder  he's  not  here ! — I  have  a  little  scrup- 
le of  conscience  from  this  deceit  i  though  I 
should  not  be  paid  so  well,  if  my  hero  knew 
that  Delia  was  near  fifty ,  and  her  own 
mistress. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger. 
iStrXfic.  Hah  1  my  little  ambassadress-— upon 


my  conscience,  I  have  been  looking  for  joa; 
I  nave  been  on  the  South  Parade  ibis  balf 
hour. 

Luc/.  [Speaking  simpljr'\  O  gemioi!  mmd 
I  have  been  -waiting  for  your  worship  kere 
on  the  North. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith!  may  be,  that  was  ike  rea- 
son we  did  not  meet;  and  it  is  very  comical 
too,  how  you  could  (jo  out  and  1  not  see  yoik 
—for  I  was  only  takmg  a  nap  at  the  Pande 
Coffeehouse,  and  I  chose  the  window  oo  pur- 
pose that  1  might  not  miss  you. 

Lucy,  My  stars !  Now  Td  wager  a  six- 
pence I  went  by  while  you  were  asleep. 

Sir  Luc.  Sure  enough  it  must  have  bieen  so 
— and  I  never  dreamt  it  was  so  late,  till  I 
waked.  Well,  but  my  little  girl,  have  jou 
got  nothing  for  me? 

Lucy.  Yes,  hut  I  have — Fve  got  a  letter  Ibr 
you  in  my  pocket. 

Sir  Luc.  O  faith!   I  guessed  you  weren^ 
come  empty-handed — weil<^let  me  see  what 
the  dear  creature  says. 
Lucy.  There,  Sir  Lucius. 

{GiQCS  him  a  letter. 
Sir  Luc.  [Reads]  "Ar — there  is  often  a 
sutlden  incentive  impulse  in  looe,  that  has 
a  greater  induction"^)  Aan  years  of  do- 
mestic combination:  such  the  aomm^ 
tion  /  /elt  at  the  first  superfluouM  *)  viem 
of  Sir  Lucius  (X  Trigger.^ — Veiy  pretty,  apon 
my  word. — Female  punctuation^)  forbids 
me  to  say  more ;  yet  let  me  add,  thai  it 
will  give  me  Joy  infallible^)  to  find  Sir 
Lucius  worthy  the  last  criterion  of  my  af- 
fections^). Drua." 
Upon  my  conscience !  Lucy,  your  lady  is  a 

S'eat  mistress  of  language.    Faith,  sbe*s  quite 
c  queen  of  the  dictionary! — for  the  devil  a 
wora  dare  refuse  coming  at  her  caU — ihoa^ 
one  would  thinjc  it  was  quite  out  of  hearing. 
Lucy.  Ay,  sir,  a  lady  of  her  experience. 
Sir  Luc.  Experience?  what,  at  seventeen? 
Lucy.  O  true,  sir — ^but  tken  she  reads  s» 
— my  stars!  how  she  will  read  off  hand! 

Sir  Luc.  Faith ,  she  must  be  very  deep 
read  to  write  this  way  —  though  she  « 
rather  an  arbitrary  writer  too — for  here  are 
a  great  man^  poor  words  pressed  into  die 
service  of  this  note,  that  would  get  their 
habeas  corpus  from  any  court  in  Cbrislca- 
dom. 

Lucy.  Ah !  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  were  to  hear 
how  she  talks  of  you! 

Sir  Luc.  O  tell  her  V\\  make  ber  the  Wst 
husband  in  the  wdrld,  and  Lady  O^fiiggcr 
into  the  bargain! — But  we  must  get  tbc  oU 

J^entlewoman^s  consent — and  do  every  ikiBf 
airly. 

Lucy.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  I  tbougbl  yon 
waVt  rich  enough  to  be  so  nice! 

Sir  Luc.  I  'pon  my  word,  young  woman, 
you  have  hit  it: — I  am 'so  poor,  that  1  can^ 
afford  to  do  a  dirty  action.— If  I  did  not  want 
money,  IM  steal  your  mistress  and  her  ht- 
tune  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasurc-^HowcWg 

i)  Scdoction*  m)  EnotioB.  5)  8ap«rfieial.  4)  fmrndU^ 
5)  iDcilabl*.  6)  This  word  hai  ao  Wmcm  k«r*;  III  fe 
18  not  easj  to  kU  npoa  unj  •««  Mwdaig  am 
)ik«  it  wilh  a  aacMtng  anj  waj  adukls.  Om  < 
will  nbaenr*  tiiat  Mrs.  Malaprttp  T<  a| 
hard  words ;  but  kas  ■•i  «  vary  ■■■mijS  i 
pljiag  (k«u.    Digitized  by  VjOOV  IC 
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my  pretty  gSri  [Gtpet  her  monejr]^  kere's  a 
little  soroetiiiDg  to  buy  you  ji  rioiaiod;  and 


Enter  SiK  Anthony.  ^ 
SirAntfu  No — HI  die  sooner  tlian  forgive 
him. — Die,  did  I  say?  Fll  live  these  fifty  years 
to  plague  him. — At  our  last  meeting,  his  im- 
puJence  had  almost  put  me  out  of  temper. — 
An  obstinate,  passionate ,  self- willed  boy! — 
Who  can  he  take  after?  This  is  my  return 
for  getting  him  before  ail  his  brolners  and 
sisters!— for  putting  him,  at  twelve  years  old, 
into  a  marching  regiment,  and  allowing  him  fif- 
ty pounds  a  year,  besides  his  pay,  ever  since ! 
— But  I  have  done  with  him he*s  any  body*j 
son  for 


me. — I 


meet  me  in  the  evening,  and  Fll  give  >|0U  an 
inswer  to  this.  So,  hussy,  take  a  kiss  be- 
foreband,  to  nut  you  in  mind.    [Kisses  her. 

Iamcj.  O  lud!  Sir  Lucius — I  never  seed 
luch  a  gemman!  My  lady  won*l  like  you  if 
irou're  so  impudent 

Sir  Luc,  Faith,  she  will,  Lucy — that  same — 
pbo  !  what*s  the  name  of  it? — Modesty  I — is  a 
^ality  in  a  lover  more  praised  by  the  wo- 
men than  liked;  so,  if  your  mistress  asks  you 
whether  Sir  Lucius  ever  gave  you  a  kiss^  tell 
her  fifty — my  dear. 

Luc  J.  What,  would  you  have  me  tell  her 
a  lie? 

Sir  Luc.  Ah  then,  you  baggage!  Fll  make 
it  a  truth  presently. 

Lucy,  For  shame  now;  here  is  some  one 
coming. 

Sir  Luc.  O.  faith,  Fll  ^uiet  your  conscience! 
[Sees  Fag. — £xit,  humming  a  tune. 

Enter  Fag. 
Fag*  So,  so,  ma'am.  I  humbly  beg  pardon. 
Luny.  O  lud!  now,  Mrr  Fag — you  flurry 
one  so. 

Fag.  Come,  come,  Lucy,  here's  no  one  by 
— ^so  a  little  Jess  simplicity ,  with  a  grain  or 
two  more  sincerity,  it  you  please. — You  play 
false  with  us,  madam. — I  saw  you  give  the 
baronet  a  letter. — My  master  shall  know  this 
— and  if  he  don't  call  him  out,  I  will. 

Lucy.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  you  gentlemen's  gen- 
tlemen are  so  hasty. —  Fhat  letter  was  from 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  simpleton. — She  is  taken  with 
Sir  Lucius's  address. 

Fag.  How!  what  tastes  some  people  have! 
Why,  I  suppose  I  have  walked  ny  ner  win- 
iow  an  hundted  times. — But  vyfaat  says  our 
foung  lady?   Any  message  to  my  master? 

Lucy.  Sad  news !  Mr.  Fag. — A  worse  rival 
than  Acres !  Sir  Anthony  Absolu  has  pro- 
posed his  son. 

Fag.  Whil,  Captain  Absolute? 

Lucy.  Even  so  —  [  overheard  it  all. 

Fag.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  very  ^ood,  faith.  Good 
»ye,  Lucy,  I  must  away  with  this  news. 

Lucy,  Well,  you  may  laugh— but  it  is  trufr, 
I  assure  you  [Going]  Bui  —  Mr.  Fag — teJI 
rour  master  not  to  be  cast  down  by  this. 

Fag.  O,  he'll  be  so  disconsolate! 

Lucy.   And  charge  him  not  to  think  of 
[uarrelling  with  young  Absolute. 

Fag.  Never  fear!  never  fear! 

Lucy.  Be  sure — bid  him  keep  up  his  spirits. 

Fag.  We  will-wc  will, 

[Exeunt  severally. 

ACT  III. 
Scene  L— 7%<p  North  Parade. 
Enter  Absolute. 
Abs.  Tis  just  as  Fag  told  me,  indeed. — 
i^himsical  enough,  faith!    My  father  wants 
o  force  me  to   marry  the  very  girl  I  am 
Jotting  to  run  away  with!  He  must  not  know 
if  my  connexion  with  her  yet  awhile. — He 
laa  too  summary  a  method  of  proceeding  in 
bese  matters. — However,  III  read  my  recan- 

alion  Instantly.-^My  conversion  is  something  ^  ^ ,    -  ^  

ttddeny  indeed — but  I  can  assure  him  it  is  eyes!  so  innocently  wild!  ^o 


very  «mcere.«— So,  so, — here 
looks  plaguy  gruff. 
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he  comes. — He 
[Steps  aside. 


him 


s 

more, — 


never  will  see 
never — never  -  never — never. 

Abs.  Now  for  a  penitential  face. 
Sir  A  nth.  Fellow,  get  out  of  my  way. 
Abs.  Sir,  you  see  a  penitent  be/ore  you. 
Sir  Anth,  1  see  an  impudent  scoundrel  be- 
fore me. 

Abs,  A  sincere  penitent. — I  am  come,  sir, 
to  acknowledge  my  error,  and  to  submit  en- 
tirely to  your  wilL 
Sir  Anth.  What's  that? 
Abs.  1  have  been  revolving,  and  reflecting, 
and  considering  on  your  past  goodness,  and 
kindness,  and  condescension  to  me. 
Sir  Anth.  Well,  «r? 

Abs,  I  have  been  likewise  weighing  and 
balancing  what  you  were  pleased  to  mention 
concerning  duly,  and  obedience,  and  authority. 
Sir  Anth.  Well,  puppy? 
Abs.  Why  then,  sir,  the  result  of  my  re- 
flections is — a  resolution* to  sacrifice  every  in- 
clination of  my  own  to  your  satisfaction. 

Sir  Anth,  Why  now  you  talk  sense — ab- 
solute sense— I  never  beard  any  tiling  more 
sensible  in  my  life. — Confound  you !  you  shall 
be  Jack  again. 
Abs.  I  am  happy  in  the  appellation. 
Sir  Anth.  Why  then.  Jack,  my  dear  Jack, 
I  will  now  inform  you  who  the  lady  lealiy 
is. — Nothing  but  your  passion  and  violence, 
you  silly  fellow,  prevented  my  telling  you  at 
first.  Prepare,  Jack,  for  wonder  ana  rsmture 
— prepare. — What  think  you  of  Miss  Lydia 
Languish  ? 

Abs.  Languish?  What,  the  Languishes  of 
Worcestershire  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Worcestershire!  No.  Did  you 
never  meet  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  her  niece, 
Miss  Languish,  who  came  into  our  country 
just  before  you  were  last  ordered  to  your  re- 
giment ? 

Abs.  Malaprop!  Languish!  I  don't  leroera- 
ber  ever  to  have  heard  the  names  before.  Yet, 
stay — I  think  I  do  recollect  something. — Lan-- 
guishf  Languish/  She  squints,  do'nt  she? — ^ 
A  little  red-haired  girl? 

Sir  Anth.  Squints!  —  A  red-haired  girl 
Zounds!  no. 

Abs.  Then  I  must  have  forgot;  it  can't  be 
the  same  person. 

Sir  Anth,  Jack!  Jack!  what  think  you  of 
blooming,  love- breathing  seventeen'^ 

Abs.  As  to  that,  sir,  I  am  quite  indiflerenl. 
-  If  I  can  please  you  in  the  matter^  tis  aU  I 
desire.  ^  , 

Sir  Anth,  Nay,  bB^ti^yfd^Uii@bC^j£  sucb 
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solute !  Not  a  glance  bat  speaki  and  kindles 
some  thought  of  Jove  [ — ^Then,  Jack^  her  cheeks ! 
her  checks,  Jack!  so  deeply  blushing  at  the 
insinuations  of  her  tell-tale  eyes ! — Then,  Jack, 
her  lips!  O  Jack,  lips  smiling  at  their  own 
discretion;  and  if  not  smiling,  more  sweetly 
pouting;  more  lovely  in  sullen ness,! 

Abs.  That's  she  indeed.  — Well  done,  old 
gentleman ! 

SirAnth.  Then,  Jack,  her  neck!— O  Jack! 
Jack! 

Abs,  And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir,  the 
niece  or  the  aunt? 

SirAnth,  Why,  you  unfeeling,  insensible 
puppy,  I  despise  you.  When  I  was  of  your 
age,  such  a  description  would  have  made  me 
fly  like  a  rocket!  The  auni,  indeed! — Odds 
life!  when  I  ran  away  with  your  mother,  I 
would  not  have  touched  any  thmg  old  or  ugly 
to  gain  an  empire. 

Abs,  Not  to  please  your  father,  sir? 

Sir  Anlh,  To  please  my  father!  —  Zounds! 
not  to  please — Oh,  my  father — Odd  so! — yes 
— yes ;  if  my  father  indeed  had  desired — that's 
quite  another  matter. — Though  he  waVt  the 
indulgent  father  that  I  am.  Jack. 

Abs.  I  dare  say  not,  sir. 

Sir  Anlh.  But,  Jack,  you  are  not  sorry  to 
find  your  mistress  is  so  beautiful? 

Abs*  Sir,  I  repeat  it — if  I  please  you  in 
this  affair,  His  all  I  desire.  Not  that  I  think 
a  woman  the  worse  for  being  handsome;  but, 
sir,  if  you  please  to  recollect,  you  before  hint- 
ed something  about  a  hump  or  two,  one  eye, 
and  a  few  more  graces  of  that  kind — now, 
without  being  very  nice,  I  own  I  should  ra- 
ther choose  a  wife  of  mine  to  have  the  usual 
number  of  limbs ,  and  a  limited  quantity  of 
back ;  and  though  one  eye  may  be  ycry  agree- 
able, yet  as  the  prejudice  has  always  run  in 
favour  of  Itvo,  I  would  not  wish  to  affect  a 
singularity  in  that  article. 

Sir  Anlh,  What  a  phlegmatic  sot  it  is  ! 
Why,  sirrah,  youVe  an  anchorite! — a  vile, 
insensible  stock.  —  You  a  soldier! — youVe  a 
walking  block,  (it  only  to  dust  the  company's 
regimentals  on  !^Odds  life!  Tve  a  great  mind 
to  marry,  the  girl  myself! 

Abs.  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal,  sir:  if 
you  should  think  of  addressing  Miss  Languish 
yourself,  I  suppose  you  would  have  me  marry 
the  aunl;  or  if  you  should  change  your 
mind,  and  take  the  old  lady — *tis  the  same  to 
me — ril  marry  the  niece. 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  word.  Jack,  thouVt 
either  a  very  great  hypocrite,  or — but,  come, 
I  know  your  indifference  on  such  a  subject 
must  be  all  a  lie — I'm  sure  it  must — come, 
now — damn  your  demure  face! — come,  con- 
fess. Jack — you  have  been  lying — haVt  you? 
You  have  been  playing  the  hypocrite,  hey! — 
m  never  forgive  you,  if  you  haVt  been  lying 
and  playing  the  hypocrite. 

Ahs,  Tm  sorry,  sir,  that  the  respect  and 
duty  which  I  bear  to  you  should  he  so  mis* 
taken. 

Sir  Anlh,  H^ng  your  respect  and  duty! 
But  come  along  with  me,  Fll  write  a  note  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  you  shall  visit  the  lady 
directly.  Her  eyes  shall  be  the  Promethean 
torch  to  you,— come  along,  Fll  never  forgive 
you,  if  you  don't  come  back  stark  mad  with 


rapture  and  impatience— if  you  don\  cgad^ 
nf  marry  the  girl  myself!  {JSxeunL 

Scene  II. — Julia's  Vresfing-room, 
Faulkland  sqIus. 
Faulk,  They  told  rae  Julia  would  retnm 
directly;  I  wonder  she  is  not  yet  come! — 
How  meian  does  this  captious,  uiisatufied 
temper  of  mine  appear  to  my  cooler  judgment ! 
Yet  I  know  not  that  I  indulge  it  in  any  other 
point; — but  on  this  one  subject,  and  to  this 
one  subject,  whom  I  think  I  love  beyond  mj 
life,  I  am  ever  ungenerously  fretful  and  ma^ 
ly  capricioMs  !—  I  am  conscious  of  it — yet  1 
cannot  correct  myself!  What  tender  honest 
joy  sparkled  in  her  eyes  when  we  met!^ 
llow  delicate  was  the  warmth  of  her  expres- 
sions!— I  was  ashamed  to  appear  less  happy 
— though  I  had  come  resolved  to  wear  a  ncc 
of  coolness  and  upbraiding.  Sir  Anthony's 
presence  prevented  my  proposed  expoatiin- 
tions: — yet  I  must  be  satisUed  that  she  has 
not  been  so  Qery  hapny  in  my  absence. — She 
is  comine!-^Yes! — I  know  the  nimbleness  of 
her  tread,  when  she  thinks  her  impaticBt 
Faulkland  counts  the  moments  of  her  stay. 

Enter  Julia. 
Julia,  I  had  not  hoped  to  see  jcm  again 
so  soon. 

Faulk,  Could  I,  Julia,  be  contented  with 
my  first  welcome — restrained  as  we  were  by 
the  presence  of  a  third  person  ? 

Julia,  O  Faulkland,  when  your  Unilnf*^ 
can  make  me  thus  happy,  let  me  not  ihaak 
that  I  discovered  something  of  coldness  ia 
your  first  salutation. 

Faulk,  'Twas  but  your  fancy,  Julia. — ^I^cms 
rejoiced  to  see  you— to  see  you  in  such  he^lk 
— Sur^  I  had  no  cause  for  coldness? 

Julia,  Nay  then,  I  see  you  have  taken  so«e- 
thing  ill.  ^  You  must  not  conceal  from  mt 
what  it  is. 

Faulk.  Well,  then  —  shall  I  own  to  y« 
that  my  joy  at  hearing  of  your  health  aid 
arrival  here,  by  your  neighbour  Acres,  vai 
somewhat  damped  by  his  dwelline  moch  «■ 
the  high  spirits  you  had  enjoyed  in  Dciqn 
shire — on  your  mirth — your  singing — ^v^f^^ 
and  I  know  not  what! — For  such  is  my  loa- 
per,  Julia,  that  I  should  regard  every  msrth- 
ful  moment  in  your  absence  as  a  treasan  Is 
constancy: — The  mutual  tear  that  steals  down 
the  cheek  of  parting  lovers  is  a  compact,  that 
no  smile  shall  live  tliere  till  they  meet  again. 

Julia.  Must  I  never  cease  to  tax  my  Fadk- 
land  with  this  teasibg  minute  caprice? — Can 
the  idle  reports  of  a  silly  boor  wei^  inyoor 
breast  against  my  tried  affection? 

Faulk.  They  have  no  weight  with  me,  Jft- 
lia :  No,  no — I  am  happy  if  you  haTe  been  ss 
— yet  only  say,  that  you  aid  not  sing  with 
mir/Axsay  that  you  Aouffhi  of  FaulUand  m 
the  dance. 

Julia.  I  never  can  be  happy  in 
sence. — ^If  I  wear  a  countenance  of 
it  is  to  show  that  my  mind  holds  no 
of  my  Faulkland's  truth.— If  I  s 
were  to  make  malice  trittmph; 
I  had  fixed  my  heart  on  ontf 
lament  his  ro^^^^^^c 
Believe  rae^  Faulkland,  I  n 
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lid  yon,  when  I  say,  that  I  have  often  dress- 
sorrow  in  smiles,  lest  my  friends  should 
ess  ^hose  unkindncss  had  caused  my  tears. 
FauUe.  You  were  eter  all  goodness  to  me. 

I  am  a  hrute,  when  I  hot  admit  a  doubt 
your  true  constancy ! 

eyer  without  such  cause  from  you, 
I  will  not  suppose  possible,  you  find  my 
iections  Teering  but  a  point,  may  I  become 
>royerhial  scott  for  leyity  and  base  ingra- 
ide. 

Faulk,  Ah!  Julia,  that  last  word  is  grating 
me.  I  would  I  had  no  title  to  your  grati- 
ie!  Search  your  hearty  Julia;  perhaps  what 
u  hare  mistaken  for  love,  is  but  the  warm  A>o  resentful 
iision  of  a  too  thankful  heart! 
TuUa,  For  what  quality  must  I  love  you? 
FauUc,  For  no  quality  1    To  regard  me  for 
quality  of  mind  or  understanding,  were 
ly  to  esteem  me.   And  for  person — I  have 
en  wished  myself  deformed ,  to  be  convin- 
I  that  I  owed  no  obligation  t?iere  for  any 
rt  of  your  affection. 

fulio.  Where  nature  has  bestowed  a  show 
nice  attention  in  the  features  of  a  man,  he 
»uld  lau^h*  at  it  as  misplaced.  I  have  seen 
n,  who  in  this  Tain  article,  perhaps,  might 
ik  above  you ;  but  my  heart  has  never  asked 

eyes  if  it  were  so  or  not. 
Faulk,  Now  this  is  not  well  from  jrou,  Ju- 
—I  despise  person  in  a  man — yet,  if  you 
ed  me  as  I  wish,  though  I  were  an  Aethiop, 
i*d  think  none  so  fair. 
fuJia,  I  see  you  are  determined  to  be  un- 
d — The  conircKt  which  my  poor  father 
ind  us  in  gi^es  you  more  than  a  lover*s 
rilege. 

^ahik.  Again,  Julia,  you  raise  ideas  that 
1  and  justify  my  doubts. — I  would  not  have 
n  more  free — no — I  am  proud  of  my  re- 
inL — Yet — yet — perhaps  your  high  respect 
le  for  this  solemn  compact  has  fettered 
r  inclinations,  which  else  had  made  a 
ihier  choice. — How  shall  I  be  sure,  had 

remained  unbound  in  thought  and  pro- 
e,  that  I  should  still  have  been  the  object 
'our  persevering  love? 
ulia.  Then  try  me  now. — Let  us  be  free 
itrangers   as  to  what  is  past: — my  heart 

not  feel  more  liberty! 
'aulk.  There  now!  so  hasty,  Julia!  so 
ous  to  be  free! — If  your  love  for  me  were 
I  and  ardent,  you  would  not  loose  your 
,  even  though  1  wished  it! 
ilia.  O!  you  torture  me  to  the  heart!  I 
lot  bear  it. 

aulkm  I  do  not  mean  to  distress  you. — If 
red  you  less,  I  should  never  give  you  an 
tsj  moment. — But  hear  me. — All  my  fret- 
(oubts  arise  from  this. — Women  are  not 
to  weighs  and  separate  the  motives  of 
afiTections:  the  cold  dictates  of  prudence, 
tude,  or  filial  duty,  may  sometimes  be 
iken  for  the  pleadings  of  the  heart. — I 
Id  not  boast — yet  let  me  say,  that  I  have 
er  age,  person,  nor  character,  to  found 
Le  on; — my  fortune  such  as  few  ladies 
1  be  charged  with  indiscretion  in  the 
h.  —  O  Julia !  when  Love  receives  such 
tenance  from  Prudence,  nice  minds  will 
ispicious  of  its  birth. 
iux,  I  know  not  whither  your  insinna- 


tions  would  tend: — ^But  as  they  seem  pressing 
to  insult  me,  I  will  spare  you  the  regret  of 
having  done  so. — I  have  given  you  no  cause 
for  this!  [Exit  in  tears, 

Faulk,  In  tears!  Stay,  Julia:  stay  but  for 
a  moment. — The  door  is  fastened! — Julia !-;^^ 
my  soul — hut  for  one  moment:  I  hear  her 
sobbing! — *Sdeath!  what  a  brute  am  I  to  use 
her  thus!  Yet  stay. — Ay — she  is  coming  now: 
— how  little  resolution  there  is  in  women 
how  a  few  soft  words  can  turn  them! — No, 
faith! — she  is  170/  coming  either. — Why,  Julia 
— my  love — say  but  that  you  forjgive  me — 
come  but  to  tell  me  that — now  this  is  beiuj 
.  slay!  she  \%  coming  too  —  I 
thought  she  would  —  no  steadiness  in  any- 
thing! her  going  away  must  have  been  a  mere 
trick  then — she  sha*n*t  see  that  I  was  hurt  by 
it. —  ni  affect  indifference  —  \_Hums  a  tune: 
then  listens'] — No — Zoundsl  sbe^s  /lo/ coming  1 
— nor  don*t  intend  it,  I  suppose. — This  is  not 
steadiness  but  obstinacji:  !  Yet  I  deserve  it. 
— What,  after  so  long  an  absence  to  quarrel 
with  her  tenderness!  —  *twas  barbarous  and 
unmanly ! —  I  should  be  ashnmed  to  see  her 
now.  rll  wait  till  her  just  resentment  is  aba- 
ted—  and  when  I  distress  her  so  a^ain,  may 
I  lose  her  for  ever!  and  be  linked  instead  to 
some  antique  virago,  whose  gnawing  passions, 
and  long  hoarded  spleen,  shall  make  me  curse 
my  folly  half  the  day  and  all  the  night  [Exit, 

Scene  III. — Mrs.  Malapropos  Lodgings. 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  ofiih  a  Letter  in  her  Hand, 
and  Captain  Absolute. 
Mrs.  Mai,  Your  bemg  Sir  Anthony's  son, 
captain,  would  itself  be  a  sufticient  accom- 
modation but  from  the  ingenuity')  of  your, 
appearance,  I  am  convinced  you  deserve  the 
character  here  given  of  you. 

Abs.  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that  as  I 
never  yet  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Miss  Languisby,  my  principal  inducement  in 
this  affair  at  present  is  the  honour  of  being 
allied  to  Mrs.  Malaprop;  of  whose  intellectual 
accomplishments,  elegant  manners,  and  un- 
aflected  learning,  no  tongue  is  silent. 

Mrs,  Mai.  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour! — 
I  beg,  captain,  youMl  be  seated. — \Sit.~\ — Ah! 
few  gentlemen,  now-a-days,  know  how  to 
value  the  ineffectual  qualities  in  a  woman! 
few  think  how  a  little  knowledge  becomes  a 
gentlewoman! — Men  have  no  sense  now  but 
lor  the  worthless  flower  of  beauty ! 

Abs,  It  is  but  too  true  indeed,  ma'am; — yet 
I  fear  our  ladies  should  share  the  blame— they 
think  our  admiration  of  beautjr  so  great,  that 
knowledge  in  them  would  be  superfluous. 
Thus,  like  garden-trees,  they  seldom  show 
fruit,  till  time  has  robbed  them  of  the  more 
specious  blossom.  —  Few,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop 
and  the  orange-tree,  are  rich  in  both  at  once! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with 
good-breedinff  —  He  is  the  very  pine-apple  of 
politeness !  lou  are  not  ignorant,  captain,  that 
this  giddy  girl  has  somehow  contrived  to  fix 
her  affections  on  a  beggarly,  strolling,  eaves- 
dropping ensign,  whom  none  of  us  have  seen, 
and  nobody  knows  any  thine  of. 
Abs.  O,  I  have  heard  the  sflly^^air  before. — 

1)  ]|«coB«i«BdaU«n.  Digitiz^b|aV^£)^j^€ 
5)  Intellectual.  ^  .  , 
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Vm  not  at  all  prejudiced  agalnat  her  on  iltai 
account. 

Mrs,  Mai,  You  arc  very  good  and  very  coht 
siderate,  captain. — I  am  sure  I  have  done  every 
thing  in  my  power,  .since  1  exploded  ^)  the 

tair;  long  ago  I  laid  my  positive  conjunct 
ns  ^)  on  her,  never  to  think  on  the  fellow 
again;  —  i  have  since  laid  Sir  Anthony*s  pre- 
position ^)  before  her ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
she  seems  resolved  to  decline  every  particle  ^) 
that  1  enjoin  her. 

^bs.  It  must  be  very  distressing,  indeed, 
ma*am. 

Mrs.  MaL  Oh !  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics 
to  such  a  degree; — I  thought  she  had  persisted 
from  corresponding  with  nim  f  but,  behold,  this 
very  day,  1  have  interceded  ')  another  letter 
from  the  fellow;  I  believe  I  have  it  in  my 
pocket. 

Abs.  O  the  devil!  my  last  note.  \Aside, 

Mrs.  Mai,  Ay,  here  it  is. 

Ms.  Ay,  my  note  indeed!  O  the  little  trai- 
tress Lucy.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai  There,  perhaps  you  may  know 
the  writing.  \Gwes  him  the  Letter. 

Ahs,  i  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before — 
yesy  I  certainly  must  have  seen  this  haad  before — 

Mrs.  MaU  Nay,  but  read  it,  captain. 

Abs.  \Reads\  **Mr  souts  idol,  my  adored 
Ljrdia!  — Very  tender  indeed! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Tender!  ay,  and  profa^ne  too, 
o*my  conscience! 

Abs.  "/  am  excessiveljr  alarmed  at  tfie 
intelligence  you  send  me ,  the  more  so  as 
my  nevo  rival'^ — 

Mrs.  Mai,  That's  you,  sir. 

Abs.  *^I£as  universally  the  character  of 
being  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a 
mem  of  honour,^  —  Well ,  that's  handsome 
enough. 

Mrs.  MaL  O,  the  fellow  has  some  design 
in  writing  so. 

^^5.  That  he  had,  Fll  auM^er  for  him,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  But  go  on,  sir, — you'll  see  pre- 
sently. ^ 

Abs.  *^As  for  the  old  tveqther-beaten  she- 
dragon  tuffio  guards  you** — Who  can  he  mean 
by  that? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Me,  sir — me — he  means  me  there 
*.^whai  do  you  think  now  ? — but  go  ou  a  little 
further. 

Abs.  ^pudent  scoundrel ! — **it  shallgo  hard 
but  I  finll  elude  her  vigilance,  as  I  am  told 
that  tlie  same  ridiculous  vanity,  which  makes 
her  dress  up  her  coarse  features,  and  deck 
her  dull  chat  wiOi  hard  words  which  slie 
don^t  understand^ — 

Mrs.  Mai.  There,  sir,  an  attack  upon  my 
language!  what^o  you  think  of  that?  —  an 
aspersion  upon  my  parts  of  speech!  was  ever 
such  a  brute!  Sure  if  I  reprehend  any  thin^ 
in  this  world,  it  is  the  use  of  my  oracular* 
tongue,  and  a  nice  deraiiffement  of  epi- 
UpEs")! 


j)  An  tatittotioH  troald         made  too  nueli  aolae.  Mri. 
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Abs.  He  deserves  to  be  banged  and  qaar- 
tered !  let  me  sec — **same  ridiculous  vanity^ — 
Mrs-.  Mat.  You  need  not  read  it  ag^in,  sir. 
Abs,  I  beg  .  pardon,  ma'am — **does  eUso  May 
her  open  to  tlie  grossest  deceptions  from 
flattery  and  pretended  €uimiration* — an  im- 
pudent coscorab! — **so  that  I  have  a  scheme 
to  see  you  shortly  with  the  old  harridtsiCs 
consent,  and  even  to  make  her  a  go--be~ 
tween  in  our  interview.^ — Was  eVcr  such 
assurance!  • 

Mrs.  MaL  Did  you  ever  hear  any-  tbing 
like  it?  —  he'll  elude  my  vigilance,  vriil  he  — 
yes,  yes!  ha!  ha!  he's  very  likely  to  enter 
these  doors! — we'll  try  who  can  plot  best! 

Abs.  So  we  will,  ma*am — so  we  wUL — Ha! 
ha!  ha!  a  conceited  puppy,  ba!  ba!  ka! — 
Well,  but  Mrs.  Malaprop,  as  the  girl  seems 
so  infatuated  by  (his  fellow,  suppose  you  were 
to  wink  at  her  corresponding  with  him  for  a 
little  time  —  let  her  even  plot  an  elopemeat 
-with  him  —  then  do  you  connive  at  ber  es- 
cape— while  I,  just  in  the  nick,  ,will  kave  Ike 
fellow  laid  by  the  heels,  and  fairly  contrive  to 
carry  ber  o(f  in  bis  stead. 

Mrs.  Mai.  I  am  delighted  with  the  scbeme; 
never  was  any  thing  belter  perpetrated  *)! 

Abs.  But,  pray,  could  not  i  see  the  hdr 
for  a  few  minutes  no«r? — 1  should  like  to  Irjr 
her  temper  a  little. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  I  don't  know  — I  dookt 
she  is  not  prepared  for  a  visit  of  this  kind.— 
There  is  a  decorum  in  these  matters. 

Abs*  O  Lord !  she  won't  mind  /ne — only  Icf 
her  Beverley — 
Mrs.  Mai.  Sir! 

Abs.  Gently,  good  tongue.  ^Aside. 
Mrs.  MaL  Vvhat  did  you  say  of  Bevevky? 
Ab.9>  O,  I  was  going  to  propose  tkal  yec 
should  tell  her,  by  way  of  )est,  that  it  was 
Beverley  who  was  below — she'd  conae  lipPB 
fast-  enough  then — ha  I  ha !  ha ! 

Mrs.  MaL  'T would  be  a  trick  she  well  de- 
serves— besides,  you  know  the  fellow  leUskv 
he'll  ^el  my  consent  to  see  ber  —  ba!  ka!-— 
Let  him  if  he.  ean,  I  say  s^in. — ^Lydia,  cam 
down  here l-^TCalling^  —He'll  make  ne  a  f#- 
between  in  their  interviews! — ba!  ba!  ka!-- 
Come  down,  1  say,  Lydia !  I  doti\  wo«4fr  al 
your  laugliing,  ha!  ha!  ha!  bis  iiBptt«lcaee • 
truly  ridiculous. 

Abs.  Tis  very  ndicttlous,  upon  my  md^ 
ma'am,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  MaL  The  little  hussy  won*t  kcar.— - 
Well,  III  go  and  tell  her  at  once  wbo  it 
she  shall  know  that  Captain  Absolule  laoMM 
to  watt  on  her. — And  I'll  make  ber  bekMH 
becomes  a  young  woman. 
Abs.  As  yon  please,  ma^am. 
Mrs,  MaL  For  the  present,  captain,  ftm 
servant— ^Ah!  you've  not  done  laugksujil^i 
see — ebide  my  vigilance/  yes,  yes;  "*iJt^ 

Abs.  Ha!  ha!  ka!  one  wqmy  tbuF 
that '  I  might  throw  off  all 
and  seize  my  prise  with 
Lydia's  caprice,  that  to 
kably  to  lose  har.p— til 
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Enter  Ltdia. 
Ljrdia,  Wliat  a  iceoe  am  I  dow  tb 
lirougfa!  surely  notbiaff  can  be  more  dreadful 
ban  ta  be  obliged  to  listen  to  the  ioatbsome 
ddresses  of  a  stranger  to  one^s  beart — I  bave 
eard  of  ^irls  persecuted  as  I  am,  wbo  bave 
ppealed  in  bebalf  of  tbcir  favoured  lover  to 
le  i^enerosity  of  bis  rival:  suppose  I  were  to 
T  itr— -tbere  stands  tbe  bated  rival — an  officer 
>o! — but  O  bow  unlike  my  Beverley!  —  I 
^onder  b»  donH  begin — trul]f  be  seems  a  very 
egligent  wooer! — quite  at  mt  ease,  upon  my 
ord'—rU  speak  first^Mr.  Absolute. 
Abs,,  Ma*am.  [Turns  round. 

Ljtlia*  O  beavens!  Beverley! 
Abs»  Hnsb! — ^busb,  my  life!  softly!  be  not 
irprised  I 

Ljrdia*  I  am  so  astonisbedl  and  so  tern- 
id!  and  so  overjoyed  I  —  for  lieaven^s  sake 
\\r  came  jou  bere? 

Abs,  Bnefly,  I  bave  deceived  your  aunt — 
was  informed  tbat  my  new  rival  was  to  visit 
!re  tbis  evening,  and  contriving  to  bave  bim 
pt  away,  bave  passed  myself  on  her  for 
iptain  Absolute. 

Lydia,  O  cbarmingl — And  sbe  really  takes 
•u  for  young  AbA>lule? 
Abs,  O,  sbes  convinced  of  it. 
Ljrdia*  Hal  bal  bal  I  canH  forbear  la ugbing 
tbink  bow  ber  sagacity  is  over-reacbed ! 
Abs*  But  we  trifle  with  our  precious  mo- 
ints  —  such  another  opportunity  may  not 
:ur — then  let  me  tlow  conjure  my  kind,  my 
idescending  angel,  to  fix  tbe  time  when  1 

r rescue  ber  from  undeserving  persecution, 
with  a  licensed  warmth  plead  for  my 
rard. 

Lrdiu,  Will  you  then,  Beverley,  consent 
forfeit  tbat  portion  of  my  paltry  wealth? — 
t  burden  on  tbe  wings  of  love  r 
tbs.  O,  come  to  me — rich  only  thus — in 
eliness  —  Bring  no  portion  to  me  but  thy 
5  — 'twill  be  generous  in  you,  J^ydia  — for 
i  you  know,  it  is  tbe  only  dower  your 
r  Beverley  can  repay. 
,jr'dia.  How  persuasive  are,  bb  words! — 
r  charming  will  poverty  be  ^ith  bim! 
\bs.  Ah !  my  soul,  what  a  life  will  we  then 
!  Love  shall  be  our  idol  and  support!  we 

worship  bim  with  a  monastic  strictness! 
ring  all  worldly  toys,  to  centre  every 
ight  and  action  tnere. — Proud  of  calamity, 
will  enjoy  tbe  wreck  of  wealth;  while  tbe 
ounding  gloom  of  adversity  shall  make 
Sanne  of  our  pure  love  show  doubly  bright 
r  heavens!  I  would  fling  all  goods  of  for- 

from  me  with  a  prodigal  band,  to  enjoy 
iccne  where  I  might  clasp  my  Lydia  to 
bosom  y  and  say,  the  world  affords  no 
!  to  me  but  here — \Embracing  her\  If 
loids  out  now,  tbe  devil  is  in  it  1  \_Aside, 
''dia.  Now  could  I  fly  with  bim  to  tbe 
odes !  but  my  persecution  is  not  yet  come 
crisis. 

Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop,  listening. 
'S.  JkiaL  I  am  impatient  to  know  bow 
Title  bussy  deports  ^)  herself.  [Aside, 
So  pensive,  Lydia!  —  is  then  your 
lib  abated? 

u  rcBnemmnt  on  the  word  bthuvt,  ouly  Mra.  Af.  forgot 
hal  d€p»md  means  onljr  with  respect  lo  the  oi^lward 


Mrs, Mai.  Warmth  abated !— so!— she  bos 
been  in  a  passion,  I  suppose. 
Lydia»  No — nor  ever  can  while  I  bave  life. 
Mrs.  Mai,   Au  ill-tempered  little  devil!  — 
She'll  be  in  n  passion  all  ber  life—will  she? 

Ljrdia.  Tbink  not  the  idle  threats,  of  my 
ridiculous  aunt  can  ever  bave  any  weight 
with  me. 

Mrs,  Mai,  Very  dutiful,  upon  my  word ! 
Ljrdia,  Let  ber  choice  be  Captain  Absolute, 
but  Beverley  is  mine. 

Mrs,  Mat.  I  am  astonished  at  beV  assurance ! 
— to  bis  face — tbis  is  to  bis  facel     .  / 
Abs.  Thus  then  let  nie  enforce  my  suit. 

[kneeling. 

Mrs,  Mai.  Ay,  poor  young  man! — down  on 
bis  knees  entreating  for  pity! — I  can  contain 
no  longer. — Why,  thou  vixen! — I  baVe  over- 
beard  you. 

Abs.  O,  confound  ber  vigilance !  [Aside, 
Mrs,  Mai,  Captain  Absolute,  I  know  not 
bow  to  apologise  for  ber  shocking  rudeness. 

Abs,  ^  So — airs  safe,  I  find.  [Aside"]  i  bave 
hopes,  madam,  that  time  will  bring  the  young 
laJy — 

Mrs,  Mai,  O,  there's  nothing  to  be  hoped 
for  from  ber!  sbe*s  as  headstrong  as  an  alle- 
gory *)  on  the  banks  of  Nile. 

JL/dia.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  )'0u  cb&rge 
me  with  now? 

Mrs.  MaL  Why,  thou  unblushing  rebels 
didn't  you  tell  this  gentleman  to  bis  face  that 
you  loved  another  better? — didn't  you  say  you 
never  would  be  bis? 

Ljrdia.  No,  raadam~I  did  not 
Mrs,  Mai,  Good  heavens!  what  assurance! 
— Lydia,  Lydia,  you  ought  to  know  that  lying 
don't  become  a  young  womaii !  —  Didn't  you 
boast  tbat  Beverley,  that  jf  roller  Beverley,  pos- 
sessed ^our  beart  r — Tell  me  that,  I  say. 

Ljrdia,  Tis  true,  ma'am,  and  none  but 
Beverley — 

Mrs^  MaL  Hold  !  —  bold.  Assurance  1  you 
shall  not  be  so  rude.  ^ 

Abs,  Nay,  pray,  Mrs*  Malaprop,  donH  stop 
tbe  young  lady's  speech : — sbe  s  very  \velcbme 
to  talk  thus — it  does  not  hurt  me  in  tbe  least, 
f  assure  you. 

Mrs,  MaL  You  are  too  good,  captain — too^ 
amiably  patient  —  but  come  with  me,  miss. — 
Let  us  see  you  again  soon,  captain — remember 
what  we  bave  fixed. 
Abf,  I  shall,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  Mai,  Come,  take  a  graceful  heave  of' 
the  gentleman. 

Ljrdia,  May  every  blessing  wait  on  my- 
Beverley,  my  loved  liev — 

Mrs.  Mai,  Hussy!  I'fl. choke  tbe  word  iii 
your  throat! — come  along — come  along. 

[Ejceunt  severally.  Absolute  kissing  his 
Hand  to  Ljrdia — Mrs,  Malaprop  stop- 
ping her  from  speaking. 

Scene  IV. — Acaes's  Lodgings, 
Acres  and  DAyio.    Acres  -  as  j'usl  dressed,,. 
Acres.  Indeed,  David — do  you  tbink  I  be- 
come it  so? 

David,  You  are  quite  another  ciValurc,  be- 
lieve me,  master,  by  tbe  mass!  an'  we've  any 
luck  we  shall  see  the  Devon  monlHerony  ^)  in 
all  the  printsbops  in  Bath!      ^  j 

1)  AUigaler.  ^Qlti^il^V^QQ^I^  - 
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Acres*  Dress  does  make  a  difTerence,  David. 

David,  *Tis  all  in  all,  I  thiok  —  difTerencel 
why,  an'  you  were  to  go  now  to  Clod-Hall, 
I  am  certam  the  old  lady  wouMnH  know  you: 
Master  Butler  wouldnH  believe  his  own  eyes, 
and  Mrs.  Pickle  would  cry,  **Lard  presarve 
me!^  our  dairy-maid  would  come  giggling  to 
the  door,  andf  I  warrant  Dolly  Tester,  your 
honour's  favourite,  would  blush  like  my  waist- 
coat— Oons!  Ill  hold  a  gallon,  there  an't  a 
dog  in  the  house  but  would  bark,  and  I  ques- 
tion whether  Phillis  would  wag  a  hair  of 
her  tail! 

Acres,  Ay,  David,  there's  nothing  like  po- 
lishing. 

David,  So  I  says  of  your  honour's  boots ; 
but  the  boy  never  heeds  me! 

Acres,  But,  David,  has  Mr.  De-Ia-grace  been 
here?  I  must  rub  up  my  balancing,  and  'cha- 
sing, and  boring 

jbavid,  I'll  call  again,  sir. 

Acres.  Do — and  see  if  there  are  any  letters 
for  me  at  the  post-oiTice. 

David.  I  will.  —  By  the  mass,  I  can't  help 
looking  at  your  head ! — if  I  hadn't  been  by  at 
the  cooking,  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  should  have 
known  the  dish  again  myself!  \Kxit, 
[Acres  comes  forward,  practising 
a  dancing  Step, 

Acres,  Sink,  slide — coupee — Confound  the 
first  inventors'  of  cotillons !  say  I — they  are  as 
bad  as  algebra  to  us  country  gentlemen — I  can 
•walk  a  minuet  easy  enough  when  I  am  for- 
ced!— and  I  have  been  accounted  a  good  slick 
in  a  country-dance. — Odds  jigs  and  tabors!  I 
never  valued  your  cross-over  to  couple — figure 
in — right  and  leA — and  Fd  foot  it  with  e'er  a 
captain  in  the  county!— but  these  outlandish 
heathen  ailemandes  and  cotillons  are  quite 
beyond'  me !  —  I  shall  never  prosper  at  em, 
that's  sure-^mine  are  true-born  English  legs — 
they  don't  understand  their  curst  French  lingo ! — 
their  pas  this,  and that,  and /^aj  t'other  1-^ 
damn  me!   my  feet  don't  like  to  be  called 

flaws!  no,  'tis  certain  I  have  TOOst  Anti-Gal- 
ican  toes! 

Enter  Servant, 
Serv,  Here  is  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger  to  wait 
on  you,  sir. 

Acres  1  Show  him  in. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius. 
Sir  Luc,  Mr.  Acres,  I  am  delighted  to  em- 
brace you. 

Acres,  My  dear  Sir  Lucius,  1  kiss  your 
hands. 

Sir  Luc,  IPvay,  my  friend,  what  has  brought 
you  so  suddenly  to  Bath? 

Acres,  Faith!  I  have  followed  Cupid's  Jack- 
a-lantern,  and  fmd  myself  in  a  quagmire  at 
last.— In  short,  I  have  been  very  ill  used.  Sir 
Lucius, — I  don't  choose  to  mention  names,  but 
Jook  on  me  as  on  a  very  ill-used  gentleman. 

Sir  Luc,  Pray  what  is  the  case?  —  I  ask 
no  names. 

Acres,  Mark  me,  Sir  Lucius,  I  fall  as  deep 
as  need  be  in  love  with  a  young  lady  —  her 
iriends  take  my  part— -I  follow  her  to  Bath — 
send  word  of  my  arrival;  and  receive  answer, 
that  the  lady  is  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of — 
This,  Sir  Lucius,  I  call  being  ill  used. 

• )  Jialan0^r,  rhatser,  /aire  dta  pa*  de  Bourrtit. 
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Sir  Luc*  Very  ill,  upon  my  conscience — 
Pray,  can  jou  divine  the  cause  of  it? 

Acres,  VVhy,  there's  the  matter:  she  has 
another  lover,  one  Beverley,  who,  I  am  told, 
is  now  in  Bath. — Odds  slanders  and  liesl  he 
must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Sir  Luc*  A  rival  in  the  case,  is  there? — and 
you  think  he  has  supplanted  you  unfairly? 

Acres,  Unfairly!  to  be  sure  he  has.  —  He 
never  could  have  done  it  fairly. 

Sir  Luc,  Then  sure  you  know .  what  is  to 
be  done! 

Acres,  Not  I,  upon  my  soul! 
Sir  Luc,  We  wear  no  swords  here,  but 
you  understand  me. 

Acres,  What!  fight  him! 
Sir  Luc.  Ay,  to  be  sure :  what  can  I  mean  else? 
Acres,  But  he  has  given  me  no  provocation. 
Sir  Luc,  Now,  i  think  he  has  given  yoa  the 
greatest  provocation  in  the  world  — Can  a  man 
commit  a  more  heinous  offence  against  another 
than  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same  woman? 
O,  by  my  soul!  it  is  the  most  unpardonable 
breach  of  friendship. 

Acres,  Breach  of  friendship !  Ay,  ay;  bat  I 
have  no  acquaintance  with  this  man.  I  never 
saw  him  in  my  life. 

Sir  Luc,  That's  no  argument  at  aJl^be  has 
the  less  right  then  to  take  such  a  liberty. 

Acres,  Gad,  that's  true — I  grow  full  of  anger. 
Sir  Lucius!  —  I  fire  apace!  Odds  hilts  ink 
blades  1  I  find  a  man  ma/  have  a  deal  of 
valour  in  him,  and  not  know  it!  But  coulda^ 
I  contrive  to  have  a  little  right  of  my  side? 

Sir  Luc,  What  the  devil  signifies  right, 
when  your  honour  is  concerned?  Do  yoa 
think  Achillea,  or  my  little  Alexander  the  Greal, 
ever  inquired  where  the  right  lay  ?  No^  by  mn 
soul,  they  drew  their  broadswords,  ana  kit 
the  lazy  sons  .of  peace  to  settle  the  justice  ofik 
Acres,  Your  words  are  a  grenadier's  march 
to  my  heart !  I  believe  courage  must  be  catchng! 
—  I  certainly  do  feel  a  kind  of  valour  risaf 
as  it  were — a  kind  of  courage,  as  1  may  say — 
Odds  flints,  pans,  and  triggers!  Til  ckafl^e 
him  directly. 

Sir  Luc,  Ah,  my  little  friend!  if  I  had 
Blunderbuss-Hall  here,  I  could  sliow  yoa  a 
range  of  ancestry,  in  the  OTrigger  line,  that 
would  furnish  the  new  room;  every  ooc  sf 
whom  had  killed  his  man!  —  For  though  the 
mansion-house  and  dirty  acres  have  slipt  thf  oigib 
my  fingers,  I  thank  heaven  our  honour  aal 
the  family-pictures  are  as  fresh  as  ever. 

Acres,  O,  Sir  Lucius!  I  have  had  ancestors 
too ! — every  man  of  'em  colonel  or  captain  ia 
the  militia ! — Odds  balls  and  barrels !  say  no 
more — I'm  braced  for  it — The  thunder  of  yoar 
words  has  soured  tlje  milk  of  human  kiad- 
ness  in  my  breast! — Zounds!  as  the  nian  in  Ae 
play  says,  **I  could  do  such  deeds — * 

Sir  Luc,  Come,  come,  there  must 
passion  at  all  in  the  case — these  things 
always  be  done  civilly. 

Acres,  I  must  be  m  a  passion.  Sir 
I  must  be  in  a  rage. — Dear  Sir  Lucins, 
be  in  a  rage,  if  you  love  me.  —  Corner  ha 
pen  and  paper.  —  [Sits  down  to  fartiee] — I 
would  the  ink  were  red !  —  IndilCL  I  sar  it* 
dite!— How  shall  I  begin?  UO^m* 
blades!  I'll  write  a  goo/dkbold  hand. 
Sir  Luc,  PraygiitM^dsn^filgte 
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teres.  Come — now,  shall  I  begin  Mrith  an 
li?  Do,  Sir  Luciua,  let  me  begin  with  a 
nme. 

Luc,  Pho!  pho!  do  the  thing  decently, 
I  like  a  Christian.    Begin  now — *^Sit^ — 
teres.  That's  loo  civil  oy  half. 
?!>  Lue.  **To  prevent  die  confusion  lhal 
^ht  arise^ — 
teres.  Well— 

»'ir  Luc.  ^^From  our  boiti  addressing  ffte 
ne  lad/*— 

teres.  Ay — there's  the  reason — ^''samelady*' — 
elJ—  ' 
*tr  Luc.  **/  shaU  expect  the  honour  of 
ir  company^ — 

teres.  Zounds !  I'm  not  asking  him  to  dinner. 

*irLue,  Pray  be  easy. 

teres,  WeU  then,  "honour  of  your  com> 

J*— 

drLuc.  **To  settle  our  pretensions* — 
teres.  Well. 

UrLuc,  Let  me  see,  ay,  King^s  Mead-field 
1  do-J'in  King's  Mead-fields:^ 
teres.  So  that's  dooe.  —  Well,  III  fold  it 
presently;   my  own  crest  —  a  hand  and 
ger  shall  be  the  seal. 

HrLuc.  You  sec  now  this  little  explanation 
I  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  contusion  or 
understanding  that  might  arise  between  you. 
teres.  Ay,  we  fight  to  prevent  any  mis- 
erstanding. 

'ir  Luc.  Now,  I'll  leave  you  to  fix  your 
a  time. — ^Take  my  advice,  andyou'll  decide 
lis  evening  if  you  can;  then  let  the  worst 
le  of  it,  'twill  be  off  your  mind  to-morrow. 
teres.  Very  true. 

ir  Luc,  So  I  shall  see  nothing  more  of 
,  unless  it  be  by  letter,  tilt  the  evening. — 
ould  do  myself  the  honour  to  carry  your 
sage;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  believe  I 
I  have  just  such'  another  affair  on  my  own 
ds.  There  is  a  gay  captain  here,  who  put 
!St  on  me  lately,  at  the  expense  of  my 
ntry,  and  I  only  want  to  fall  in  with  the 
Jeman,  to  call  him  out. 
\cres.  By  my  valour,  I  should  like  to  see 
fi^ht  first!  Odds  life!  I  should  like  to  see 
kill  him,  if  it  was  only  to  get  a  little  lesson, 
ir  Luc.  i  shall  be  very  proud  of  instructing 
.  —  Wtll  for  the  present  —  but  remember 
when  you  meet  your  antagonist,  do  every 
^  in  a  mild  and  agreeable  manner.  —  Let 
r  courage  be  as  keen,  but  at  the  same  time 
*o]ished  as  your  sword.  \TRxeunt severally, 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — Acres's  Lodgings. 
Acres  and  David. 
avid.  Then,  by  the  mass,  sir !  I  would  do 
tuch  thing — ne'er  a  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger 
le  kingdom  should  make  me  fight,  when 
I'n't  so  minded.   Oons!  what  will  the  old 

say,  when  she  hears  o't? 
cres.    Ah!  David,  if  you  had  heard  Sir 
us! — Odds  sparks  and  flames!  he  would 

roused  your  valour. 
avid.'  Not  he,  indeed.  I  hate  such  blood 
ty  cormorants.   Look'ee,  master,  if  you'd 
ted  a  bout  at  boxing,   quarter-stafT,  or 
t-slafT,  I  should  never  be  the  man  to  bid 

cry  off;  but  for  your  curst  sharps  and 


snaps,  1  never  knew  any  ^ood  come  of  Vni. 

Acres.  But  my  honour,  David,  my  honour* 
I  must  be  very  careful  of  my  honour. 

David.  Ay,  by  the  mass!  and  I  would  be 
very  careful  of  it;  and  I  think  in  return  my 
honour  couldu't  do  less  than  to  be  very  care- 
ful of  me.  * 

Acres.  Odds  blades!  David,  no  gentleman 
will  ever  risk  the  loss  of  his  honour! 

David.  I  say  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in 
honour  never  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  gentle- 
man.— Look'ee,  master,  this  honour  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  marvellous  false  friend:  ay,  truly, 
a  very  courtier-like  servant. — Put  the  case,  I 
was  a  gentleman  (which,  thank  God,  no  one 
can  say  of  me);  well'— >my  honour  makes  me 
quarrel  with  another  gentleman  of  my  ac- 

Siaintance. — So — we  fight.  (Pleasant  enough 
at.)  Boh ! — I  kill  him — (the  more's  my  luck.) 
Now,,  pray  who  gets  the  profit  of  it? — Why, 
my  honour.  But  put  the  case  that  he  kifis 
me! — by  the  mass!  I  go  to  the  worms,  and 
my  honour  whips  over  to  my  enemy. 

Acres.  No ,  *  David  —  in  that  case !  —  Odds 
crowns  and  laurels !  your  honour  follows  you 
to  the  ^rave. 

David.  Now,  that's  just  the  place  where  1 
could  make  a  shifl  to  do  without  it 

Acres.  Zounds  !  David,  you  arc  a  coward ! — 
It  doesn't  become  my  valour  to  listen  to  you. — 
What,  shall  I  disgrace  my  ancestors  ?~-Think 
of  that,  David  —  think  what  it  would  be  to 
disgrace  my  ancestors! 

David.  Under  favour,  the  surest  way  of 
not  disgracing-  them,  is  to  keep  as  long  as 
you  can  out  m  their  company.  Look'ee  now, 
master,  to  go  to  them  in  sucn  haste — with -an 
ounce  of  lead  in  your  brains — I  should  think 
might  as  well  be  let  alone.  Our  ancestors 
are  very  good  kind  of  folks ;  but  they  are  the 
last  people  I  should  choose  to  have^  a  visiting 
acquaintance  with. 

Acres.  But,  David,  now,  you  don*t  think 
there  is  such  very,  very,  verjr  great  danger, 
hey?— Odds  life!  people  often  fight  withbi^t 
any  mischief  done! 

David,  By  the  mass,  I  think  'tis  ten  to  one 
against  you! — Oons!  here  to  meet  some  lion- 
headed  fellow,  I  warrant,  with  his  damn'd 
double-barrelled  swords,  and  cut-and-tbrust 
pistols! — Lord  bless  us!  it  makes  me  tremble 
to  think  o't! — ^Those  be  such  desperate  bloody- 
minded  weapons!  Well,  I  never  could  abide 
'em— from  a  child  I  never  could  fancy  'era ! — 
I  suppose  there  a'n't  beep  so  merciless  a  beast 
in  the  world  as  your  loaded  pistol! 

Acres.  Zounds!  I  k^o/i*/ be  afraid — Odds  fii-e 
and  fury!  you  sha'n't  make  me  afiraid.^ — Here 
is  the  challenge,  and  I  have  sent  for  my  dear 
friend  Jack  Absolute  to  carry  it  for  me. 

David,  Ay,  i'the  name  of  mischief,  let  him 
be  the  messenger. — For  my  part^  I  w-ouldn't 
lend  a  hand  to  it  for  the  best  horse  in  your 
stable.  By  the  mass!  it  don't  look  like  another 
letter!  —  It  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  designing  and 
malicious-looking  letter; — and  I  warrant  smells 
of  gun-powder  like  a  soldier's  pouch ! — Ooi|s ! 
I  woulaii't  swear  it  maynH  go  ofl'! 

Acres.  Out,  you  poltroon! — ^you  ha'u't  the 
valour  of  a  grasshopper. 

David,  VVell,  I  say  no  more — ^'twill  be  sad 
news,  to  be  sure,  i6\giM^3^dli^^^^kl  ha' 
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done. — How*  Phillis  wilJ  howl  when  she  hears 
of  it! — Avy  poor  bitch,  she  little  thinks  what 
shooting  her  master's  going  ailcr! — And  I  war- 
rant oJa  Crop,  who  has  carried  your  honour, 
field  and  road,  these  ten  years,  will  curse  the 
hour  he  was  born,  \J'Vhimpering^ 
Acres,  It  won't  do,  DaTid  —  I  am  deter- 
mined to  fight  —  so  get  along,  you  coward, 
while  Tm  in  the  mind. 

< 

Enter  Servant, 

Sen  Captain  Absolute,  sir. 

Acres,  O!  show  him  up.     ^Exit  Servant, 

Dapid,  Well,  Heaven  send  we  be  all  alive 
this  time  to-morrow. 

Acres,  What's  that!— Don't  provoke  me, 
David ! 

David,  Good  bye,  master.   f  FFTiimpering, 
Acres.  Get  along,  you  cowardly,  dastardly, 
croaftdng  raven.  {^Exit  David, 

Enter  Absolute. 

Ahs,  What's  the  matter.  Bob? 

Acres^  A  vile,  sheep-hearted  blockhead! — 
If  I  hadn't  the  valour  of  St.  George  and  the 
firagon  to  boot — 

Abs.  But  what  did  yon  want  with  me,  Bob  ? 

Acres,  O! — ^Thcre — 

[Gives  him  the  Cfiallenge, 

Abs,  "To  ensign  Beverley^  So  —  what's 
going  on  now!  \Aside'\  Well,  what's  this? 

Acres,  A  challenge! 

Abs,  Indeed! — \\'hy,  you  won't  fight  him; 
will  you,  Bob? 

Acres.  'Egad,  but  I  will.  Jack.— Sir  Lucius 
has  wrought  me  to  it.  lie  has  left  me  full 
of  rage  —  and  I'll  fight  this  evening,  that  so 
much  good  passion  mayn't  be  wasted. 

Abs.  But  what  have  I  to  dp  with  this? 

Acres.  Why,  5i  I  think  you  know  some- 
thing of  this  fellow,  I  want  you  to  find  him 
but  Tor  me,  and  give  him  this  mortal  defiance. 

Abs.  Well,  give  it  to  me,  and  trust  me  he 
gets  it. 

Acres.  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear 
Jack;  but  it  is  giving  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

Abs.  Not  in  the  least — I  beg  you  won't 
mention  it. — 'No  trouble  in  the  world,  I  as- 
sure you. 

Acres.  You  are  very  kind. — What  it  is  to 
have  a  friend! — You  couldn't  be  my  second- 
could  you,  Jack? 

Abs.  VVhy  no,  Bob-^not  in  this  affair — it 
would  not  -be  auite  so  proper. 

Acres.  Well,  then,  I  must  get  my  friend 
Sir  Lucius.  I  shall  have  your  good  wishes, 
however.  Jack. 

Abs,  Whenever  he  meets  you,  believe  me. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  iu' 
quiring  for  the  captain. 

Abs.  I'll  come  instantly. — Well,  my  little 
hero,  -sbccess  attend  you.  [Going. 

Acres.  Slay — slay,  Jack. — If  Beverley  should 
ask  you  what  kind  of  a  roan  your  friend  Acres 
if,  dfo  tell  him  I  am  a  devil  of  a  fellow — will 
you,  Jack? 

Abs.  To  be  sure  I  shall.— I'll  say  you  are 
»  determined  dog — hey,  Bob  I 
Acres.  .\y,  do,  do— and  if  that  frightens  him, 


'egad,  perhaps  he  mayn't  come.  So  tell  him  1 
genera  rir  kill  a  man  a-week;  will  you.  Jack? 

Abs.  I  will,  I  will;  I'll  say  you  are  called 
in  the  country  "Fighting  Bobr 

Acres.  Right -bright  —  'tis  all  to  preTeol 
mischief;  for  I  don't  want  to  take  his  life  if  I 
clear  my  honour. 
Abs.  No ! — that's  very  kind  of  you. 
Acres,  Why,  you  don't  wish  me  to  kill 
him — do  you.  Jack? 

Abs.  No,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not. — ^But  a 
devil  of  a  fellow,  hey?  [Going, 
Acres.  True,  true — but  slay — stay,  Jack — 
you  may  add,  that  you  never  saw  me  in  such 
a  rage  before — a  most  devouring  rage ! 
Abs.  I  will,  I  will. 

Acres.  Remember,  Jack — a  determined  dog! 
Abs.  Ay,  ay,  "Fighting  Bob!"* 

[Exeunt  severoUj. 

Scene  II. — Mas.  Malapkop's  Lodgings, 
Mrs.  IVIalaprop  and  Lydia. 

Mrs.  MaL  Why,  thou  perverse  one! — tell 
me  what  you  can  object  to  him?  —  Isn't  be  a 
handsome  man?— -tell  me  that. — A  genteel  man? 
a  pretty  figure  of  a  man? 

Lydia.  She  little  thinks  whom  she  is  prais- 
ing! [Aside'\ — So  is  Beverley,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mat.  No  caparisons  i),  miss,  if  joa 
please.  —  (Caparisons  don't  become  a  jouag 
woman. — No!  Captain  Absolute  is  indeed  a 
fine  gentleman  1 

Lydia.  Ay,  the  Captain  Absolute  jrou  have 
seen.  [Aside, 

Mrs, Mai,  Then  he's  so  well  bred!— «o  lull 
of  alaa-ity  and  adulation'):— and  has  so  mock 
to  say  for  himself;  —  in  such  good  language 
too!— His  physiognomy')  so  graramaiicai!— 
Then  his  presence  is  so  noble ! — I  protest  when 
[  saw  him,  I  thought  of  what  Hamlet  says  in 
the  play:  —  "Hesperian*)  curls  —  the  front  sf 
Job^)  himself! — an  eye,  like'  March*},  to 
threaten  at  command  !  ^) — a  station,  like  Hairy 
Mercury  •)  new — "  Something  about  kissing— 
on  a  hill — however,  the  similitude')  strack 
me  directly. 

Lydia.  How  enraged  shell  be  prcsenliT 
wheq  she  discovers  her  mistake!  {A»^e. 

♦  ^        Enter  Servant 

Ser,  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain  Absolute  m 
below,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  MaL  Show  them  up  here.  [Exit  Ser- 
vant^ Now,  Lydia,  I  insist  on  your  behaving 
as  becomes  a  young  woman. —  Show  roar 
good  breejjing,  at  least,  though  you  bavc  lor- 
got  your  duly. 

Lydia.  Madam,  I  have  told  you  vaj  reio* 
4ution ! — I  shall  not  only  ^ve  faira  no  encoa- 
ragement,  but  I  won't  even  speak  to,  or  UiA 
at  him.    [Flings  lierself  into  a  Chair, 
fter  Face  from  the  Door. 

Enter  Sir  Amhont  and  AnsoLm. 
Sir  Anth.  Here  we  are,  Mrs.  Mabprap; 
come  to  mitigate  the  frowns  of  nnriJirf^ 

T 

i)  Comparuona.  ' 
'  s)  GaietT  atid  eonplimcnt.   Mrs.  M.  dleab  Imt*  ■■ 

perlatiTel^  taken  auperiatiTeap  Wbiek  f»ai—a  drfiB 

the  oppotite  to  ivhai  slie  wUh«A,t»  ■■yMi.  ' 
:>)  Phraseology.     4)  Hyprrion'a.    ' Sf  Ihnm,      ^  Mn- 
7)  Thrralea  «ud  conmand.'     KV  l^.HmMV 
9)  Simile.  Digitized  by  V^aJTOVIV 
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beautVy-^and  difficulty  enongb  1  bad  to  bring 
tbis  fellow.—]  don*t  know  wbat^s  the  matter; 
but  if  I  bad  not  beld  him  hy  force,  be*d  have 
given  mc  tbe  slip. 

Mrs,  Mai  You  bave  infinite  trouble.  Sir  An- 
thony, in  the  affair.  —  I  am  ashamed  for  the 
cause  1  Lydta,  Lydia,  rise,  I  beseech  youl — 
pay  your  respects  I  [Aside  to  her. 

SirAniK  i  hope,  madam,  that  Miss  Lan^ 
guish  has  reflected  on  the  worth  of  this  gen- 
tleman, and  the  regard  due  to  her  aunt's  choice, 
and  my  alliance. — Now,  Jack,  speak  to  her. 

(Aside  to  him. 
do!  [Asidel 

—You  see,  sir,  she  won*t  even  look  at  me, 
iffhiist  you  ;^e  here. — I  knew  she  wouldn't! 
—I  lold  you  so — Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  Anthony  too ! 
ifave  us  together  1 

\ Absolute  seents  io  expostulate 
his  Father, 

Ljdia.  [Aside\  I  wonder  I  haVt  heard  ray 
lunt  exclaim  yet!  sure  she  canH  have  looked 
It  him  !-(-perbaps  their  regimentals  are  alike, 
lud  she  is  something  blind. 

SirAnth.  I  say,  sir,  I  won't  stir  a  fool  yet. 

Mrs.  Mai,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Sir  Anthony, 
bat  ray  ailluence^)  over  my  niece  is  very 
mall.'Ti*fn  round,  Lydia;  1  blush  for  you! 

[Aside  to  her, 

SirAnilt.  May  I  not  flatter  myself,  that  Miss 
•anguish  will  assign  what  cause  of  dislike  she 
an  have  to  my  son  I — Why  don't  you  begin, 
acki^  Speak,  you  puppy — speak! 

[Aside  to  him, 

Mrs,  Mai,  It  is  impossible.  Sir  Anthony, 
be  can  have  any. — She  will  not  say  she  has. 
-Answer,  hussy  I  why  don't  you  answer? 

[Aside  to  fier, 

•y/r^/t/A.  Then,  madam,  I  trustthat  a  childish 
ad  hasty  predilection  will  be  no  bar  to  Jack's 
appiness. — Zound.s!  sirrah!  why  don't  you 
)eak  !  [Aside  io  him, 

Ljrdia.^  [Aside'\  I  think  my  lover  seems  as 
IlJe  inclined  to  conversation  as  myself. — How 
raiigely  blind  my  aunt  must  be! 
Abs,  Hem !  hem  !  madam — hem !  [Absolute 
Uenipts  to  speak,  then  returns  to  Sir  An- 
o/i^J-^Faith  !  sir,  1  «m  so  confounded  I  — 
id — so — so—- confused  I — I  told  you  I  should  be 
,  «ir, — I  knew  it. — The— rtbc  tremor  of  my 
tssion  entirely  takes  away  my  presence  of 
ind. 

SirAnth,  But  it  don't  take  away  your  Toice, 
ofy  does  it? — Go  up,  and  speak  to  her  di- 
ctly !   [Absolute  makes  Signs  to  Mrs,  Ma- 

laprop  to  leave  them  together, 
JMrs,  Mai.  Sir  Anthony,  shall  we  leave  them 
^ether? — Ah  I  you  stubborn^ little  vixen  I 

[Aside  to  her. 

SirAnth,  Not  yet,  ma'am,  not  yet! — what 
J  devil  arc  you  at?  unlock  your  jaws,  sir- 
1,  or-—  [Aside  to  him. 

[Absolute  draws  near  Lydia.] 
Abs.  Now  Heaven  send  she  may  "ne  too 
fen  to  look  round! — I  must  disguise  ray 
c«.  [Ajfide. 

[Speaks  in  a  low  hoarse  Tone, 
WiW  not  Miss  Languish  lend  an  ear  to  the 
\d  accents  of  true  love? — Will  not — 
Struinth,  What  the  devil  ails  the  fellow  ?— 
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Why  don't  you  speak  out? — ^not  stand  croak- 
ing tike  a  frog  in  a  quinsy! 

Abs,  The — the>-^xcess  of  my  awe,  and  my 
— my — mj  modesty,  quite  choke  me! 

SirAnth,  Ah!  your  modestj  again! — PlI 
tell  you  what.  Jack;  if  you  don't  speak  out 
directly,  and  glibly  too,  I  shall  be  in  such  a 
rage ! — Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  wish  the  lady  would 
favour  us  with  sometning  more  than  a  side^ 
front.  [Mrs,  Malaprop  seems  to  chide  Lydia. 
Abs,  do  all  will  out,  I  see ! 

[Goes  up  to  Lydia,  speaks  softly. 
Be  not  surprised,  my  Lydia,  suppress  all  sur- 
prise at  present. 

Lydia.  [  Aside Heavens!  'tis  Beverley's 
voice!  —  Sure  be  can't  have  imposed  on  Sir 


I       [Looks  round  by  degrees,  then  starts  up. 
with]  Is  this  possible! — my  Beverley  I — bow  can  this 
I  be? — my  Beverley? 

Abs,  Ah!  'tis  all  over.  [Aside, 
Sir  An  tit,  Beverley !— the  devil— 'Beverley  I 
— What  can  the  girl  mean  ? — This  is  ,my  son 
Jack  Absolute. 

Mrs,MaL  For  shame,  hussy!  for  shame !-^ 
your  head  runs  so  on  that  fellow,  that  you 
have  him  always  in* your  eyes! — beg  Captain 
Absolute's  pardon  directly. 

Lydia,  I  see  no  Captain  Absolute,  but  my 
loved  Beverley! 

SirAntli.  Zou  nds !  the  girl's  mad !  —  her  brain's 
turned  by  reading!  \  ■:- 

Mrs,  Mai  O*  my  conscience,  I  believe  so! 
— What  do  you  mean  by  Beverley,  hussy? — 
You  saw  Captain  Absolute  before  to-day;  there 
he  is— your  husband  that  shaH  be. 

Lydm,  With  all  my  soul,  ma'am— when  I 
refuse  my  Beverley — 

SirAnth,  O!  she's  as  mad  as  Bedlam  !--or 
has  this  fellow  been  playing  us  a  rogue's  trick! 
— Come  here,  sirrah,  who  the  devi)  arc  you? 

Abs.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  dear  my- 
self; but  I'll  endeavour  to  recollect. 

SirAnth,  Are  you  my  son  or  not? ^an- 
swer for  your  mother,  you  dog,  if  you  won't 
for  mc. 

■  Mrs.  Mai,  Ay,  ^ir,  who  are  you  ?  O  mercy ! 
I  begin  16  suspect! — 

Abs.  Ye  powers  of  Impudence,  befriend  me ! 
[Aside"^  Sir  Anthony,  most  assuredly  I  am 
your  wife's  son ;  and  that  I  sincerely  believe 
myself  to  be  yours  also,  I  hope  my  duly  has 
always  shown. — Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  your 
most  respectful  admirer — and  shall  be  proud  * 
to  add  affectionate  nephew.  —  I  need  not  tell 
my  Lydia,  that  she  sees  her  faithful  Beverley, 
wJbo,  knowing  the  singular  generosity  -ttf  her 
temper,  assumed  that  name,  and  a  station, 
which  has  proved  a  test  of  the  nio'st  dssiitter- 
ested  love,  which  he  now  hopes  to  enjoy  in 
a  more  elevated  character. 

Lydia,  So! — there  will  be  no  -elopement 
after  all !  [Sullenly. 

SirAnth,  llpon  my  soul;  Jack,  thou  art  a 
very  impudent  fellow!  t.^  do  you  fustice,  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  more  consum- 
mate assurance! 

Abs,  O,  you  flatter  me,  ^ir,— you  compli- 
ment— 'tis  my  modesty  you  know,  sir — my 
modesty  that  has  stood  in  my  way. 


liifluenca. 


SirAnth,  Well,  I  am  glai 
dull,  insensible  varlilgi^tiibyj 
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liowever! — Vm  glad  you  liave  made  a  fool  of 
your  father,  you  dog — I  am — So  this  was  your 
p€nitence ,  your  duty,  and  obedience: — I 
thought  it  was  damn*d  sudden! — You  never 
heard  their  names  before,  not  you!— 
The  LANGUISHES  of  Worcestershire,  hey? — 
if  you  could  please  me  in  the  affair,  ttvas 
all  jroii.  desired  ! — Ah !  you  dissembling  vil- 
lain ! — What!  {pointing  to  Ljrdia)  slie sauints, 
don^t  she? — a  Utile  red-haired  girl! — ney  ? — 
Why,  you  hypocritical  young  rascal! — I  won- 
der you  aVt  ashamed  to  hold  up  your  head! 

Abs.  ^ris  with  difficulty,  sir — I  am  confused 
— very  much  confused,  as  you  must  perceive. 

Mrs, Mai.  O  Lud!  Sir  Anthony! — a  new 
light  breaks  in  upon  rael — bey!  how!  what! 
Captain,  did  jrou  write  the  letters  then? — 
What  —  am  1  to  thank  ^ou  for  the  elegant 
compilation^)  oC**anold  fpeather-beaien  she- 
dritffon^ — hey? — O  mercy! — was  ii  jrou  that 
reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech  ? 

Abs.  Dear  sir!  my  modesty  will  be  over- 
powered at  last,  if  you  don*t  assist  me.— >I  shall 
certainly  not  be  able  to  stand  it! 

Sir  Anth,  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we 
must  forget  and  forgive;  —  odds  life  I  matters 
have  taken  so  clever  a  turn  all  of  a  sudden, 
that  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  be  so  good- 
humoured  I  and  so  gallant !  hey !  Mrs,  Mal- 
aprop ! 

Mrs,  Mai,  Well,  Sir  Anthony,  since  jrou 
desire  it,  we  will  not  anticipate^)  the  past; — 
so  mind,  young  people — our  retrospection') 
will  be  all  to  the  future. 

Sir  An  til.  Come,  we  must  leave  them  toge- 
ther; Mrs.  Malaprop,  they  long  to  fly  into 
each  other*s  arms,  I  warrant! — Jack— isn*t  the 
cheek  as  1  said,  hey? — and  the  eye,  you  ro- 
gue !  — aud  the  lip— hey?  Come,  Mrs.  Mal- 
aprop, we^Jl  not  disturb  their  tenderness — theirs 
is  the  time  of  life  for  happiness ! — *'Youth*s  the 
season  made  for  joy" — ^^Sings^-^^hey  I  —  Odds 
life!  Pm  in  such  spirits, — I  don't  know  what 
I  could  not  do!— Permit  me,  ma'am— -T^iVm 
his  Hand  io  Mrs.  Malaprop.  SingsT  ToU 
de-rol— Vad,  1  should  like  to  have  a  little  fool- 
ing myself— Tol-de-rol !  de-rol ! 

l£xit  singing  and  Standing  Mrs.  M€tlaprop. 
[Lybia  sits  sullenly  .in  her  Chair.'] 

Abs,  So  much  thougtit  bodes  me  no  good. 
{Aside"] — So  grave,  Lydia!  - 

Lydia.  Sir! 

Abs,  So! — egad!  I  thought  as  much! — that 
'  daronM  monosyllable  has  Iroze  me  I  [Aside] 
— Wliat,  Lydia,^  now  that  we  are  as  happy 
in  our  friends*  consent,  as  in  our  mutual  vows  — 
Lydia,  Jbyiends*  consent  indeed! 

[Peevishly. 

Abs.  Come,  come,  we  must  lay.  aside  some 
of  our  romance — a  little  wealth  and  comfort 
may  be  endured  after  all.  And  for  your  for- 
tune, the  lawyers  shall  make  such  settlements 

as — 

Lydia.  Lawyers!  \  hate  lawyers!- 

Abs.  Nay,  then,  we  will  not  wait  for  their 
lingering  forms,  but  instantly  procure  the  li- 
cence, and — 

Lydia.  The  licenoe! — I  hate  licence! 

Abs,  O,  my  love!  be  not  so  unkind! — thus 
let  me  entreat —  [Kneeling, 


l)  AppplUlinn. 


These  irordi  explain  (faeniirlfe*. 


[Act  l\  . 
koediflg, 


L ydia.  Fsbaw !  —  what  signifies 
when  you  know  I  must  have  you? 

Abs,  [Rising]  Nay,  madam,  there  shall  b« 
no  constraint  upon  your  inclinations,  I  pro- 
mise  you. — If  I  have  lost  your  heart— I  resign 
the  rest — *Gad,  1  must  try  what  a  little  spirii 
will  do.  ^  \Aiidt. 

Ljrdia.  [Rising]  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you, 
the  interest  you  had  there  was  acquired  by  a 
mean,  unmanly  imposition,  and  deserves  tke 
punishment  of*^  fraud.-— W^hat,  you  have  been 
treating  me  like  a  child ! — humouring  my  ro- 
mance! and  laughing,  I  suppose,  atyoursoc- 
cess ! 

Abs,  Tou  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  wrong  nc 
—only  hear — 

Lydia,  So,  while  /  fondly  imagined  we 
were  deceiving  my  relations,  and  flattered  my- 
self that  I  should  outwit  and  incense  them  aH 
— behold  my  hopes  are  to  be  cnished  at  ooce^' 
by  my  aunt  s  consent  and  approbation— simI 
/am  myself  the  only  dupe  at  last ! 
ing  about  in  a  Heat] — But  here,  sir,  here  is 
the  picture — Bcverley^s  picture!  [Taking  • 
Miniature  from  her  Bosom]  which  I  ha« 
worn,  night  and  day,  in  M>ite  of  threats  aod 
entreaties ! — There,  sir,  [Jtings  it  to  him]  awl 
be  assured  1  throw  the  original  from  my  licart 
as  easily. 

Abs,  Nay,  nay,  ma*am,  we  will  not  difc 
as  to  that — ^Here,  [Taking  out  a  Picture]  hat 
is  Miss  Lydia  Languish. — ^What  a  dilTereiKe! 
— ay,  there  u  the  heavenly  assenting  smik 
that  first  gave  soul  and  spirit  to  my  bopesl- 
those  are  the  lips  which  sealed  a  vow,  as  yd 
scarce  dry  inCupid^s  calendar  I — and  there  tte 
half-resentful  blush,  that  would  have  checks 
the  ardour  of  my  thanks— Well,  all  that's  pasJ! 
— all  over  indeed  I — There,  madam— in  beaa^, 
that  copy  is  not  equal  to  you,  but  in  »yj"*J" 
its  ment  over  the  originaJ,  in  being  still  ^ 
same,  is  such  —  that — I  cannot  find  in  »y 
heart  to  part  with  it.  [Puts  it  up 
Lydia.  [Softening]  Tis  your  own  dog|» 
I,  ],  r  suppose  you  are  perfectly  satirfef 


Abs.  O,  most  certainly — sure,  now,  ihn* 
much  better  than  being  in  love!— ha!  h*-)?- 


— there's  some  spirit  in  this! — What  s 
breaking  some  scores  of  solemn  pn>mw«^ 
all  that's  of  no  consequence,  you  know.^T* 
be  sure  people  will  say,  that  miss  didn^ 
her  own  mind — but  never  mind  thall^*' 
perhaps,  they  may  be  ill-natured  cnoiiff  ^ 
hint,  that  the  gentleman  grew  tired  w 
lady  and  forsook  her— but  don't  let  that  fttlTfl* 
Lydia.  There's  no  bearing  hi*  insolencf. 

[BursU  into  Tears. 

Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Sir  Awtboht. 

Mrs.  MaL  [Entering]  Come,  we  must  iih 
terrupt  your  biJUng  ana  cooing  awhile. 

Lydia.  This  is  worse  than  your  •'"^j^f^ 
and  deceit,  you  base  ingrate.  [*SosWj 

Sir  Anth.  What  the  devil's  the  »»**«^JJ*! 
—Zounds  !  Mrs.  Malaprop,  this  is  the  p*g 
billing  and  cooing  I  ever  heard!— but 
the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  it?— 1 
astonished ! 

Abs,  Ask  tlie  lady,  sir.  .  .jn 

Mrs.  Mai,  O,  mercy !— I'm  quite  an»l^  * 
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for  mj  part!— wliyi  Lyilii^  wbat  is  the  reason 
of  this? 

Ljrdia.  Ask  the  gentieman,  ma'am. 

SirJnih,  Zounds  I  I  shall  he  in  a  phrensy! 
— why,  Jack,  yon  are  not  come  out  to  be  any 
one  else,  are  you? 

Mrs.  MaL  Ay,  sir,  there's  no  more  trick,  is 
there  ? — ^you  are  not  like  Cerberus,  three  gen- 
tlemen at  once,  are  you? 

Abs.  You'll  not  let  me  speak — I  say  the  lady 
can  account  for  this  much  better  than  1  can. 

Ljdia,  Ma'am,  you  once  commanded  mc 
sever  to  think  of  beverley  again — there  is  the 
man — I  now  obey  you: — for,  from  this  mo- 
ment, I  renounce  him  for  ever.  [Exit Ljrdia. 

Mrs, MaL  O  mercy!  and  miracles!  what  a 
lorn  here  is — why  sure,  captain,  you  hayen't 
tiefaaved  disrespectfully  to  my  niece. 

SirAnth,  Ha!  ha!  ha  I— ha!  hal  hal^now 
[  see  it—Ha  !  ha !  ha  !— now  I  see  it— you  have 
been  too  livelj^.  Jack. 

Abs.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word — 

SirAn&u  Comci  no  lying.  Jack — I'm  sure 
ivQas  so. 

Mrs.MaU  O  ludi  Sir  Anthony,— O  fie, 
captain ! 

Abs,  Upon  my  soul,  ma'am — 

SirAntlu  Come,  no  excuses,  Jack; — why, 
roiir  father,  you  rogue,  was  so  before  you : — 
h«  blood  of  the  Absolutes  was  always  impa- 
ient — Ha !  ha !  ha  I  poor  little  Lydia !  —  virhy, 
'ou've  frightened  her,  you  dog,  you  have. 

Abs*  By  all  that's  good,  sir — 

Sir  Anil,  Zounds !  say  no  more,  I  tell  you 
—Mrs.  Mala^rop  shall  make  your  peace. —  lou 
nust  make  his  peace,  Mrs.  Malaprop : you 
nust  tell  her  'tis  Jack's  way — tell  her  His  all 
ur  ways— it  runs  in  the  blood  of  our  family ! 
-Come  away,  Jack— Ha  I  ha  !  ha !  Mrs.  Mal- 
prop — a  young  villain.      [Pushes  him  out. 

Mrs.  MaL  O I  Sir  Anthony  ! — O  fie,  cap- 
lin !  [Exeunt  severalljr, 

ScBMC  nr. — TJie  North  Paradb. 
Enter  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger. 
Sir  Luv.  I  wonder  where  this  Captain  Ab- 
>lute  hides  himself. — Upon  my  conscience! 
lese  ofHcers  are  always  in  one's  way  in  love 
[fairs:  —  I  remember  I  might  have  married 
ady  Dorothy  Carmine,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Httle  rogue  of  a  major,  who  ran  away  with 
tr  before  she  could  ^et  a  sight  of  me! — And 
wonder  too  what  it  is  the  ladies  can  see  in 
tem  to  be  so  fond  of  them — unless  it  be  a 
»uch  of  the  old  serpent  in  'em,  that  makes 
e  little  creatures  be  caught,  (ike  vipers,  with 
bit  of  red  cloth. — ^Hah !  isn't  this  the  captain 
»rning? — faith  it  is! — There  is  a  probability  of 
icceediog  about  that  fellow,  that  is  mighty 
ovoking!  Who  the  devil  is  he  talking  to? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 
jibs.  To  what  fine  purpose  I  have  been 
siting j.  a  noble  reward  for  all  my  schemes, 
ion  niy  soul!  —  a  little  gypsy! — I  did  not 
iak  her  romance  could  have  made  her  so 
fnn*d  absurd  either. — ^'Sdeath,  I  never  was  in 
worse  humour  in  my  life! — I  could  cut  my 
rn  throat,  or  an^  other  person's,  with  the 
eatest  pleasure  m  the  world! 
Sir  Luc.  O,  faith!  I'm  in  the  luck  of  it.--I 
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never  could  have  found  him  in  a  sweeter  tem- 


per for  my  purpose — to  be  sure  I'm  just  come 
in  the  nick!  Now  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  so  quarrel  genteelly.  [Sir  Lu- 
cius goes  up  to  Absolute j — With  regard  to 
that  matter,  captain,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ 
in  opinion  with  you. 

Abs.  Upon  my  word,  then,  you  must  be  a 
very  subtle  disputant: — because,  sir,  I  ha  opened 
just  then  to  be  giving  no  opinion  at  all. 

Sir  Luc*  Tfaat^  no  reason — For  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  a  man  may  think  an  untruth  as 
well  as  sneak  one. 

Abs.  Very  true,  sir;  but  if  a  man  never 
utters  his  thoughts,  I  should  think  they  might 
stand  a  chance  of  escaping  controversy. 

SirLuci  Then,  sir,  you  differ  in  opinion 
with  me,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Abs.  Hark'ee,  Sir  Lucius, — if  I  had  not  be- 
fore known  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  upon  my 
soul,  1  should  not  have  discovered  it  at  this 
interview: — for  what  you  can  drive  at,  unless 
you  mean  to  quarrel  with  me,  I  cannot  con> 
ceNe ! 

Sir  Luc.  \  humbly  thank  you,  sir,  for  the 
quickness  of  your  apprehension  —  [Bo%ving\ 
— ^you  have  named  the  very  thing  1  would  be  at. 

Abs,  Very  well,'Sir — 1  shall  certainly  not 
balk  your  inclinations: — but  I  should  be  glad 
you  would  please  to  explain  your  motives. 

Sir  Luc,  Fray,  sir,  br  easy — the  quarrel  is 
a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands — we  should 
only  spoil  it,  by  trj^ing  to  explain  it.  —  How- 
ever, your  memory  is  very  short — or  you  could 
not  have  forgot  an  affront  you  passed  on  me 
within  this  week. — So,  no  more,  but  name 
your  time  and  place. 

Abs.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  bent  on 
it,  the  sooner  the  better;  —  let  it  be  this  eve- 
ning— here  by  the  Spring  Gardens. — We  shall 
scarcely  be  interrupted. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith!  that  same  interruption  in 
affairs  of  this  nature  shows  very  great  ill-breed- 
ing.— 1  don't  know  what^s  the  reason,  but  in 
England,  if  a  thing  of  this  kind  gets  wind, 
people  make  such  a  pother,  ihat  a  gentleman 
can  never  fiftht  in  peace  and  quielness. — How-  ■ 
ever,  if  it's  toe  same  to  you,  captain,  I  should 
take  it  as  a  particular  kindness,  if  you'd  let 
us  meet  in  King's-Mead-Fields,  as  a  little  bu- 
siness will  call  mc  there  about  six  o'clock,  and 
1  may  despatch  both  matters  at  once. 

Abs,  lis  the  same  to  me  exactly. A  little 
after  six,  then,  we  will  discuss  this  matter 
more  serioushr. 

Sir  Luc,  It  yovL  please,  sir;  there  will  be 
very  pretty  small-sword  light,  thooffh  it  W(/n't 
do  for  a  fong  shot. — So  that  roat'ters  settled  !  ^) 
and  my  mind's  at  ease.       [Exit  Sir  Lucius. 

Enter  Faulkland,  meeting  Absolute. 
Abs.  Well  met.— I  was  going  to  look  for 
you.^0,  Faulkland!  all  the  demons  of  spite 
and  disappointment  have  conspired  against 
me !  I'm  so  vexed,  that  if  I  had  not  the  pros- 
pect of  a  resource  in  being  knocked  o'the 
bead  by  and  by,  I  should  scarce  have  spirits 
to  tell  you  the  cause. 

x)  ThU  ia  tho  gejn«ral  character  of  ibc  Irish  with  respect 
tQ  duelling.  Lord  liyron  $tijt.  Den  Juan  Cant.  IV, 
when  Ilaidee's  father  poinla  a  pistol  at  the  yoon^  hero 
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[Act  V. 


Faulk,  What  can  you  mean  Has  Ljdia 
cfaanged  her  mind?  —  I  should  have  thought 
her  duty  and  inclmatioo  would  now  have 
pointed  to  iKe  same  object. 

Abs,  Ay,  just  as  the  eyes  do  of  a  person 
who  squints:  —  when  her  love-eye  wis  fixed 
on  me — t'other — her  eye  of  duly,  was  finely 
obliqued: — but  when  duty  bid  her  point  that 
the  same  way — off  t'other  turned  on  a  swivel, 
and  secured  its  retreat  with  a  frown! 

Faulk^  But  what*s  the  resource  you — 

Abs.  0%  to  wind  up  the  whole,  a  good-na- 
tured Irishman  here  has  {mimicking  Sir  Lur- 
cius\  begged  leave  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
cutting  my  throat — and  I  mean  to  indulge 
him— that's  all. 

Faulk.  Prithee,  be  serious. 

Abs*  *lls  fact, .  upon  my  soul.  —  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger — you  know  him  by  si£[ht — fop  some 
alTront.  which  I  am  sure  I  never  intended,  has 
obliged  me  to  meet  him  this  evening  at  six 
o'clock: — ^'tis  on  that  acxount  I  wished  to  ste 
you — you  must  go  wilh  me. 

Faulk.  Nay,  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
sure. — Sir  Lucius  shall  explain  himself-^and  1 
dare  say  matters  may  be  accommodated :— s-Lut 
this  evening,  did  you  say?-«I  wish  it  had  been 
any  other  time. 

Abs.  Why? — there  will  be  light  enough: — 
there  will  (as  Sir  Lucius  says)  *'bc  very  pretty 
small-sword  light,  thoufih  it  will  not  do  for  a 
long  shot/ — Confound  bis  long  shots  i 

Faulk.  But  I  am  myself  a  good  deal  ruffled, 
by  a  difference  I  have  had  with  Julia  —  my 
vile  tormenting  temper  has  made  me  treat  her 
so  cruelly,  that  I  shall  not  be  myself  till  we 
are  reconciled. 

Abs.  By  heavens!  Faulkland,  you  don't  de- 
serve her. 

Enter  Servant,  gives  Faulkland  a  Letter. 

Faulk.  O  Jack!  this^is  from  Julia — 1  dread 
to  open  it — I  fear  it  may  be  to  take  a  last 
leave — perhaps  to  bid  me  return  her  letters — 
^nd  restore — O!  how  I  suffer  for  my  folly! 

Jbs*  Here— le;  me  see.  [Takes  tfte  Letter 
and  opens  iVj  Ay,  a  final  sentence,  indeed 
'tis  all  over  with  you,  faith ! 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack— donH  keep  me  in  sus'- 
peiise. 

Abs.  Hear  then. — ^*'As  I  am  convinced  thai 
mjr  dear  Faulkland's  own  reflections  have 
already  upbraided  him  for  his  last  unkind- 
ness  to  me,  I  will  not  odd  a  word  on  the 
subject. — /  wish  to  speak  with  jou  as  soon 
as  possible.^Yours  ever  and  truly,  JuuA." 
—  There's  stubbornness  and  resentment  for 
you!  [Gives  him  tlte  Letterl  Why,  man, 
you  don't  seem  one  whit  the  happier  at  this, 
Faulk.  O,  yes,  I  am— but— but — 
Abs.  Confound  your  buts  ! — ^You  never  hear 
any  thing  that  would  make  another  man  bless 
himself,  but  you  immediately  damn  it  with  a 
but: 

Faulk.  Now,  Jack,  as  you  are  my  friend, 
own  honestly — don't  you  think  there  is  some- 
thing Ibrward  —  something  indelicate  in  this 
haste  to  forgive? — Women  should  never  sue 
for  reconciliation: — that  should  always  come 
from  us. — ^l^hey  should  retain  their  coldness 
till  woo*d  to  kindness — and  their  p€wdon,  like 
their  Iwfe^  should  ^ot  unsought  be  won.** 


Abs.  I  have  not  patience  to  listen  to  you: 
— thou'rt  incorrigible !  —  so  say  no  more  on 
the  subject — I  must  go  to  settle  a  few  matten 
— let  me  see  you  before  six — remember— at 
my  lodgings.  —  A  poor  industrious  devil  like 
me,  who  have  toiled,  and  drudged,  and  plot- 
ted to  gain  my  ends,  and  am  at  last  disap- 
pointed by  other  people*s  folly — may  in  pity 
be  allowed  to  swear  and  grumble  a  little;— 
but  a  captious  sceptic  in  love,  a  slave  to  fitt- 
fulness  and  whim— who  has  no  difGculties  hot 
of  his  own  creating — is  a  subject  more  (it  for 
ridicule  than  compassion!       [JExit Absolute. 

Faulk.  I  feel  his  reproaches: — yet  I  would 
not  change  this  too  exquisite  nicety,  for  tbe 
gross  content  with  which  he  tramples  on  tbc 
thorns  of  love. — His  <*ngaging  me  in  this  dnel 
has  started  an  idea  in  my  bead,  which  I  will 
instantly  pursue. — FU  use  it  as  the  touchstone 
of  Julia*s  sincerity  and  disinterestedness— if 
her  love  prove  pure  and  sterling  ore,  my  name 
will  rest  on  it  with  honour!  —  and  once  Pre 
stamped  it  there,  1  lay  aside  my  doubts  for 
ever: — hut  if  the  dross  of  selfishness,  the  allay 
of  pride  predominate — ^*tyrill  be  best  to  Icstc 
her  as  a  toy  for  some  less  cautious  fool  to 
sigh  for.  [£xii  Faulkland. 

ACT  V. 

ScBNB  L— JrUA*s  Dressing-Room* 
JuuA  sola. 
message  has  alarmed  roe!  wbal 


— How  this    

dreadful  accident  can  he  mean?  why  such 
charge  to  be  alone  ?-«0  Faulkland ! — how  many 
unhappy  moments — ^how  many  tears  have  yon 
cost  mel 

Enter  Faulkland. 
Julia.  What  means  this?— why  tbis  catf- 
tion,  Faulkland? 

Faulk.  Alas!  Julia,  I  am  come  to  take  * 
lone  farewell. 
Julia.  Heavens!  what  do  you  mean? 
Faulk.  You  see  before  you  a  wretch,  wliw' 
life  is  forfeited.— Nay,  sUrt  not!  — the  iohr- 
mity  of  my  temper  has  drawn  all  this  nustrj 
on  me. — 1  lef^  you  fretful  and  passionate-^*" 
untoward  accident  drew  me  into  a  quarrd-' 
the  event  is,  that  I  must  fly  this  kingdom  i>- 

stantly  O  Julia,  had  1  been  so  fortunale  a» 

to  have  called  you  mine  entirely,  before  an 
mischance  had  fallen  on  me,  I  should  not  to 
deeply  dread  my  banishment! 

Julia.  My  soul  is  oppressed  with  sorrow 
at  the  nature  of  your  misfortune:  had  Ineie 
adverse  circumstances  arisen  from  a  less  »W 
cause,  I  should  have  felt  strong  comfort  inm 
thought  that  i  could  now  chase  ^^^.J^ 
bosom  every  doubt  of  the  warm  sincerity JjJ 
my  love.-^My  heart  has  long  known  no  other 
guardian — I  now  intrust  my  person  to  yo^ 
honour— we  will  fly  together. -When  iw 
from  pursuit,  my  father*s  will  may  ^^"^T 
—and  I  receive  a  legal  claim  to  he  the  p*"* 
ner  of  your  sorrows,  and  tenderest  corned^' 
Then  on  the  bosom  of  your  wedded  Jiw* 
you  may  lull  your  keen  regret  to  »*""**j^?5j 
while  virtuous  love,  with  a  cheruh*s  banj 
smooth  the  brow  of  upbraiding  though^ 
pluck  the  thorn  from  compunction.  .  .  , 
Faulk.  O  Julia  I  Iam4>anknmting»J|"^* 
but  the  timeDiiiiz^y]^«aigigl«  <^ 
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you  for  $0  hasty  a  resolution. — Would  you 
not  wish  sume  hours  to  weigh  the  advantages 
you  foreffo,  and  what  little  compensation  poor 
Faulkland  can  make  you  beside  his  st>lilary 
love? 

Julia^  I  ask  not  a  moment-^No,  Faulkland, 
1  have  loved  you  for  yourself:  and  if  t  now, 
more  than  ever,  prize  the  solemn  engagement 
which  so  lon^  has  pledged  us  to  *  each  otb^r, 
it  is  because  it  leaves  no  room  for  hard  as- 
persions on  my  fame,  and  puts  the  seal  of 
duty  to  an  act  of  love. — But  Jet  us  not  linger. 
— Perhaps  this  delay  — 

Faulk,  Twill  be  better  I  should  not  ven- 
ture out  again  till  dark. — Yet  am  I  grieved  to 
think  what  numberless  distresses  will  press 
heavy  on  your  gentle  disposition! 

Julia,  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  for- 
feited hj  this  unhappy  act— I  know  not  whe- 
ther *lis  so — but  sure  that  alone  can  never 
inake  us  unhappy. — The  little  I  have  will  be 
•ttflicient  to  support  us ;  and  exile  never  should 
be  splendid. 

Faulk.  Ay,  but  iti  such  an  abject  state  of 
life,  my  wounded  pride  perhaps  may  increase 
the  natural  fretfulness  of  my  temper,  till  I  be- 
come a  rude,  morose  companion,  beyond  your 
patience  to  endure.  Perhaps  the  recollection 
of  a  deed  my  conscience  cannot  justify  may 
liaunt  me  in  such  gloomy  and  unsocial  fits, 
that  I  shall  hate  the  tenderness  that  would  re- 
lieve me,  break  from  your  arms,  and  quarrel 
with  your  fondness  I 

Julia,  If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so 
unhappy  a  bent,  you  will  the  more  want  some 
mild  and  affectionate  spirit  to  watch  over  and 
console  you:— one  who,  by  bearing  your  in- 
firmities with  gentleness  and  resignation,  may 
teach  you  so  to  bear  the  evils  of  your  fortune. 

Faulk.  Julia,  I  have  proved  you  to  the 
quick!  and  with  this  useless  device  I  throw 
away  all  my  doubts.  How  shall  I  plead  to 
be  /orgiven  this  last  unworthy  effect  of  my 
restless,  unsatisfied  disposition? 

Julia.  Has  no  such  disaster  happened  as 
yoM  related? 

Faulk.  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was 
pretended;  yet  in  pity,  Julia,  do  not  kill  me 
with  resenting  a  fault  which  never  can  be  re- 
>eated:  but  sealing,  this  once,  my  pardon, 
el  me  to-morrow,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  re- 
reive  my  future  guide  and  monitress,  and  ex- 
piate ray  past  folly,  by  years  of  tender  adb- 
atioD. 

Julia,  Hold,  Faulkland! — that  you  are  free 
rom  a  crime,  which  I  before  feared  to  name, 
leaTen  knows  how  sincerely  1  rejoice!— These 
re  tears  of  thankfulness  for  that!  But  that 
our  cruel  doubts  should  have  urged  you  to 
a  imposition  that  has  wrung  my  heart,  gives 
le  now  a  pang,  more  keen  than  1  can  ex- 
res5 ! 

JFt^iAlk*  By  heavens  I  Julia — 

Juliet.  Yet  hear  me. — My  father  loved  you, 
aulkland  1  and  you  preserved  the  life  that 
nder  parent  gave  me ;  in  his  presence  I  pledged 
y  band^joyfully  pledged  it— where  before 
had  ^ven  my  heart.  vVhen,  soon  after,  I 
St  that  parent,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Provi- 
*nce  bad,  in  Faulkland,  shown  me  whither 

transfer,  without  a  pause,  my  grateful  duly, 

weH  as  niy  affection:  hence  I  have  been 


content  to  bear  from  you  what  pride  and  de- 
licacy would  have  forbid  roe  from  another. — 
I  will  not  upbraid  you,  by  repeating  how  you 
have  trifled  with  my  sincerity. — 

Faulk.  I  confess  it  all!  yet  hear — 

Julia.  AAer  such  a  year  of  trial,  I  might 
have  flattered  myself  that  I  should  not  have 
been  insulted  with  a  new  probation  of  my 
sincerity,  as  cruel  as  unnecessary!  I  now  see 
it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  be  content,  or  con- 
fident in  love.  With  this  conviction— I  never 
will  be  yours.  VYhile  I  had  hopes  that  my 
persevering  attention,  and  unreproaching  kind- 
ness, might  in  time  reform  your  temper,  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  have  gained  a 
dearer  influence  -over  you ;  but  1  will  not  fur- 
nish you  with  a  licensed  power  to  keep  alive 
an  incorrigible  fault,  at  the  expense  of  one 
who  never  would  contend  with  you. 

Faulk.  Nay,  but,  Juli^,  by  my  soul  and 
h#nour,  if  after  this — 

Julia.  But  one  word  more.-^As  my  faith 
has  once  been  given  to  you,  I  never  will  barter 
it  with  another. — I  shall  pray  for  your  hap- 
piness witli  the  truest  sincerity ;  and  the  dear- 
est blessing  I  can  ask  of  Heaven  to  send  you 
will  be  to  charm  you  from  that  unhappy  tem- 
per, which  alone  has  prevented  the  perform 
mance  of  our  solemn  engagement. — All  I  re- 
quest oi  you  is,  that  you  will  yourself  reflect 
upon  this  infirmity,^  and  when  you  number 
up  the  many  true  delights  it  has  deprived  you 
of— let  it  not  be  your  least  regret,  that  it  lost 
you  the  love  ofoue — who  would  have  followed 
you  in  beggary  through  the  world !  [Exit 

Faulk.  She's  ^one! — for  ever! — ^There  w^as 
an  awful  resolution  in  her  manner,  that  ri- 
veted me  to  my  place. — O  fool! — dolt! — bar- 
barian!— Curst  as  I  am,  with  more  imperfec- 
tions than  my  fellow-wretches,  kind  Fortune 
sent  a  heaven-gifted  cherub  to  my  aid,  and, 
like  a  ruffian,  i  have  driven  her  from  my  side! 
—  I  must  now  haste  to  my  appointment* — 
Well,  my  mind  is  tuned  for  such  a  scene. — 
I  shall  wish  only  to  become  a  principal  in  it, 
and  reverse  the  talc  my  cursed  foliy  put  me 
upon  forging  here.  O — Love  !— tormentor!  — 
fiend  I — whose' influence,  like  the  moonV  ;>ct- 
ing  on  men  of  dull  souls,  makes  idiots  of  them, 
but  meeting  subtler  spirits,  betrays  their  course, 
and  urges  sensibility  to  madness !  \Kxit, 

Enter  Maid  and  Lydia. 

Maid.  My  mistress,  ma^am,  I  know,  was 
here  just  now — perhaps  she  is  only  in  the 
next  room.  [Fxit  Maid. 

Lydia.  Heigh  ho ! — Though  he  has  used  mc 
so,  this  fellow  runs  strangely  in  my  head.  I 
believe  one  lecture  from  my  grave  cousin  yfVA 
make  me  recall  him. 

Enter  Julia* 

Lydia.  O,  Julia,  I  am  come  to  you  with 
such  an  appetite  for  consolation. — Lud!  child, 
whaOs  the  matter  with  you?— You  have  been 
crying  1  Til  be  hanged,  if  Ibat  Faulkland  has 
not  been  tormenting  you ! 

Julia.  You  mistake  the  cause  of  my  nne.!- 
siness! — Something  fias  flurried  me  a  little. — 
Nothing  that  you  can  guess  at. — I  would  not 
accuse  Faulkland  to  a  sisterJ  ""^^^iLrfsArfe. 

Lydia,  Ah!  wh»iS^^e\sftWW^'^  may 
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liaTC,  I  can  assure  you  mine  surpass  them* — 
You  know  who  Beverley  proves  to  be? 

Julia.  I  wiil  now  own  tn  you,  LyUia,  that 
Mr.  Fauikland  had  before  informed  me  of  the 
whole  affair.  Had  young  Absolute  liecn  the 
person  you  took  him  for,  I  should  not  have 
accepted  your  confidence  on  the  subject,  with 
out  a  senous  endeavour  to  counteract  your 
caprice. 

Lydia.  So,  then,  I  see  I  have  been  deceived 
by  every  one!  —  but  I  don't  care I'll  never 
have  him 

JuU€^»  Nay.  Lydia — 

Ljdia,  Why,  is  it  nol  provoking?  w^ien  I 
thought  we  were  coming  to  the  prettiest  dis- 
tress imaginable,  to  find  myself  made  a  mere 
Smilhfiela  bargain  of  at  last. — ^l^here,  had 
projected  one  of  the  most  sentimental  elope- 
ments!— so  becoming  a  disguise! — so  amiaule 
a  ladder  of  ropes  1 — Conscious  moon— four 
horses — Scotch  parson — with  such  surprise  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop — and  such  para^aphs  in  the 
news-papers! — O,  I  shall  die  with  diss 
ment  \  . 

Julia.  I  don't  wonder  at  it! 

Lydia,  Now — sad  reverse ! — what  have  I  to 
expecty  but,  after  a  deal  of  flimsy  preparation 
witb  a  bisbop*s  licence,  and  my  aunts  bless- 
ing, to  go  simpering  up  to  the  altar;  or  per- 
baps  be  cried  three  times  in  a  country-church, 
and  ha^e  an  unmannerly  fat  clerk  ask  the 
consent  of  every  butcher  in  the- parish  to  join 
John  Absolute  and  Lydia  Languish,  soinster! 
O,  that  I  should  live  to  bear  myself  called 
Spinster! 

JuUa,  Melancholy,  indeed ! 

Lydia,  Hqw  mortifying,  to  remember  the 
dear  delicious  shifU  1  used  to  *be  put  to,  to 

!;ain  half  a  minute's  conversation  with  this  fel- 
ow! — How  often  have  I  stole  forth,  in  the 
coldest  night  in  January,  and  found  him  in 
the  garden,  stuck  like  a  dripping  statue! — 
There  would  he  kneel  to  me  in  the  snow, 
and  sneeze  and  cough  so  pathetically!  he  shi- 
vering with  cold  and  I  with  apprehension! 
and  while  the  freesinff  blast  numbed  our  joints, 
how  warmly  would  oe  press  me  to  pity  his 
•flagii,  and  glow  with  mutual  ardour!  —  Ah, 
^liraE  that,  was  something  like  being  in  love. 
^  -^ulio^  If  [  were  in  spirits,  Lydia,  I  should 
chide  you  oiily  by  laughing  heartily  at  you ; 
but  it  suits  more  the  situation  ot  my  mind, 
at  present,  earnestly  to  entreat  you  not  to  let 
a  man,  who  loves  you  with  sincerity,  suffer 
that  unhappiness  from  your  caprice,  which  I 
know  too  well  caprice  can  inflict. 

Lydia,  O  ludl  what  has  brought  my  aunt 
here? 

Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Fag  and  David. 

JIfrs.Mal.  So!  so!  here's. fine  work!  berets 
fine  suicide,  paracide,  and  simulation  going 
on  in  the  fields!  and  Sir  Antliony  not  to  be 
fotind  to  prevent  the  antistrophe !  ^) 

Julia,  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  wbat*s 
the  meaning  of  fpk  ? 

Mri^Mat  Tbat  ffentlemaa  can  tell  you — 
'twas  be  Enveloped  ^)  the  affair  to  me. 

Lydia,  Do,  sir,  will  you,  inform  us? 

iTo  Fag. 
very  de- 
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ficient  in  eveir  requisite  that  forms  the  man 
of  breeding,  if  1  delayed  a  moment  to  give  sll 
the  information  in  my  power  to  a  bdy  to 
deeply  interested  in  the  affair  as  yon  are. 
i^dia.  But  quick!  quick,  sir! 
Fag,  True,  ma*am,  as  you  say,  one  sbouM 
be  quick  in  divulging  matters  ot  this  nature; 
for  should  we  be  tedious,  perhaps  while  we 
are  flourishing  on  the  subject,  two  or  three 
lives  may  be  lost ! 

Lydia.  O patience!  Do,  ma'am,  for  Heaven's 
sake !  tell  us  wbat  is  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.   Why!    murder's   the  matter! 
slaughter'^  the  matter!  killing's  the  matter!  — 
butne  can  tell  you  the  perpendiculars^). 
Lydin.  Then,  prithee,  sir,  be  brief. 
Fag,  Why  then,  ma'am,  as  to  murder— I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  say — and  as  to  slaugktcr, 
or  manslaughter,  that  will  be  as  the  jury  findiii 
Lydia,  But  who,  sir — who  are  engaged  io 
this? 

Fag.  Faith,  ma'am,  one  is  a  young  gende- 
man  whom  I  should  be  very  sorry  any  tiiiag 
was  to  happen  to — a  TerV  pretty  behaved  ges- 
tleman ! — vVe  have  lived  much  together,  and 
always  on  terms. 
Lydia.  But  who  is  this!  who!  who!  vrko! 
Fag.  My  master,  ma'am — my  master-^Ispcal 
of  my  master. 

Lydia,  HeaTens!  What,  Captain  AbsoloU! 
Mrs,MaL  O,  to  be  sure,  you  are  frigbleacd 
now! 

Julia.  But  who  are  with  him,  sir? 
Fag.  As  to  the  rest,  ma'am,  this  gentlemai 
can  inform  you  better  than  L 
Julia.  Do  speak,  friend.  [To  Dovid, 

David.  Look'ee,  my  lady— by  the  nan! 
there's  mischief  going  on.  Folks  don't  use  to 
meet  for  amusement  with  fire-arms,  fireiocb, 
fire-engines,  fire-screens,  fire-office,  aod  the 
devil  knows  what  other  crackers  beside!— 
This,  my  lady,  I  say,  has  an  angry  favonr. 

Julia.  But  who  is  there  beside  Captain  Ab- 
solute, friend? 

David,  My  poor  masler^noder  favour  for 
mentioning  him  first.— You  know  me,  my  ladj— 
I  am  David — and  my  master  of  course  is,  or 
i^as,  'Squire  Acres.  —  Then  comes  'Sqnre 
Fauikland. 

Julia.  Do,  ma'am,  let  us  instantly  enda* 
vour  to  prevent  mischief. 

Mrs.  Mai  O  fie— it  would  be  very  inele- 
gant in  us: — we  should  only  participate  tilings. 

David.  Ah!  do,  Mrs.  Aunt,  save  afewli»« 
— they  are  desperately  given,  believe  we.— 
Above  all,  there  is  that  blood'tfairsty  Pbilisli»e> 


Sir  Lucius  O^frigger. 
Mrs.  Mai.  Sir  Lucius  f 


have  they  drawn 
into  the  scrape  ?- 
you  have  no  more  feeling 


erl-Omowy' 
ear  Sir  Lnooi 


D  poor  IilUe  dear 
— Svby,  how  yon  sUnd,jiHl 
nore  feeling  than  one  of  Ik* 
Derbyshire  petrefactions ! 
Lydia.  What  are  we  to  do,  madam?  , 
Mrs.MaL  Why  fly  with  the  ulmosi  »»• 
ly«),  to  be  sure,  to  prevent  mischief!— W 
friend — you  can  show  us  the  place?       ,  , 
Fag.  If  yon  please,  ma'am,  I  wifl  «ndii« 
you.— DaTid,  do  you  look  for  Sir  Antkj^ 

I)  Particalnrs.  '  ' 
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Mrt.MaL  Come,  gids! — thii  gent]eman  will 
exbort^)  us. — Come,  sir,  you're  our  euToy*) 
->lead  the  way,  aa<i  wcMf  precede 

Fag,  Not  a  step  before  tbe  ladies  for  the 
vrorlH! 

Mn.MaL  YouVe  sure  you  know  the  spot. 

Fo^.  I  think  I  can  find  il,  ma'am;  and  one 
good  thing  is,  we  shall  hear  the  report  of  the 
pistoJs  as  we  draw  near,  so  we  can  t  well  miss 
them;-- never  fear,  ma*am,  never  fear. 

[Exeunty  he  Talking. 

ScBNB  W.-South  Parcuie, 
Enter  Absolute,  putting  his  sword  under 
his  great  coat. 
Abs.     sword  seen  in  the  streets  of  Bath 
wouid  raise  as  great  an  alarm  as  a  mad  dog. 
— How  proTokinff  this  is  in  Faulkland ! — never 

Eunctual!  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ^o  without 
im  at  last.    O,  the  devil!  here's  Sir  Anthony ! 
— how  shall  I  escape  him  ? 

[Muffles  up  his  face,  and  Takes  a 
Circle  to  go  off 

Enter  Sir  Anthont. 

SirAnfh,  How  one  may  be  deceived  at  a 
little  distance !  only  that  I  see  he  don't  know 
me,  I  could  have  sworn  that  was  Jack ! — Hey ! 
—Gad's  life!  it  is.  — Why,  Jack,  — what,  are 
you  afraid  of?  hey! — sure  I'm  right  —  Why, 
Jack—Jack  Absolute!  [Goes  up  to  hin^ 

Abs.  Really,  sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me:— I  don't  remember  e-ver  to  hare  had  the 
honour  —  my  name  is  Saunderson^  at  your 
service. 

Sir  Anth.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  —  I  took 
you — hey  ? — why,  zounds !  it  is — Stay — [hooks 
up  to  his  Face\  So,  so  —  your  humble  ser- 
vant, Mr.  Saunderson !— Why,  you  scoundrel, 
what  tricks  are  you  after  now*^ 

■  Abs.  O!  a  joke,  sir,  a  joke!— I  came  here 
on  purpose  to  look  for  you,  sir. 

SirAnth.  You  did!  well,  I  am  glad  you 
were  so  lucky : — but  what  are  you  muOnedf  up 
so  for? — what's  this  for? — hey? 

Abs.  Tis  cool,  sir;  isn't  it? — rather  chilly 
somehow: — but  I  shall  be  late — I  have  a  par- 
ticular engagement. 

Sir  Anth.  Stay. — Why,  I  thought  you  were 
looking  for  me  r— Pray,  Jack,  where  is't  you 
are  going? 

^bs.  Going,  sir! 

Sir  Anth,  Ay — where  are  you  going? 

Aibs,  Where  am  I  going? 

Sir  Anth.  You  unmannerly  puppy! 

^bs.  I  was  ffoing,  sir,  to — to — to — to  Lydia 
-^sir,  to  Lydia — to  make  matters  up  if  I  could; 
— Sktkd  I  was  looking  for  you,  sir,  to — to— 

Sir  Anih.  To  go  with  you,  I  suppose. — 
iTVell,  come  along. 

^bs.  O !  sounds !  no,  sir,  not  for  tbe  world ! 
—I  wished  to  meet  with  you,  sir, — to — to — to 
—  You  find  it  cool,  i'm  sure,  sir — you'd  better 
ot  stay  out. 

.$•//- ^/i^  Cool! -not  at  all— Well,  Jack— 
ncJ  what  will  you  say  to  Lydia? 

^bs.  O,  sir,  beg  her  pardon,  humour  her 
-promise  and  vow: — but  I  detain  you,  sir — 
onsidcr  tbe  cold  air  on  your  gout. 

SirAr^at.  O,  not  at  alt!— not  at  all!— i'm 
I   no  hurry.— Ah!    Jack,    you  'youngsters, 

«^  E  cut  I.      «)  Convoy.     5)  Follow^  pcihapa  pruecfd 
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when  bnce  you  are  wounded  here — [Putting 
his  Hand  to  Absolutes  breast"]  Hey !  what 
the  deuce  have  you  got  here?' 
Abs.  Nothing,  sir — nothing. 
Sir  Anth.  Vvhat's  this?  —  here's  somethiug 
damn'd  hard. 

Abs  O,  trinkets,  sir!  trinkets— a  bauble  for 
Lydia ! 

SirAntli.  Nay,  let  me  see  }our  taste.  [Pulls 
fus  coat  open,  the  sword  falls]  Trintets! — 
a  bauble  for  Lydia! — Zounds!  sirrah,  you  are 
not  going  to  cut  her  throat,  are  you? 

Abs.  Ha!  ha!  ha!— 1  thought  it  would  di- 
vert  you,  sir,  though  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you 
till  afterwards. 

Sir  Anth.  You  didn't? — Yes,  this  is  a  very 
diverting  trinket,  truly. 

Abs.  oir,  I'll  explain  to  you. — You  know, 
sir,  Lydia  is  romantic — deviish  romantic,  and 
very  absurd  of  course : — now,  sir,  I  intend,  if 
she  refuses  to  forgive  me — to  unsheath  this 
sword — and  swear — III  fall  upon  its  point, 
and  expire  at  her  feet! 

Sir  Anth.  TbXI  upon  a  fiddle-stick's  end!  — 
why,  I  suppose  it  is  the  very  thing  that  would 
please  her — Get  along,  you  fool. 

Abs-  Well,  sir,  you  shall  hear  of  my  suc- 
cess'—  you  shall  hear.  —  *'0,  Lydia! — forgive 
me,  or  this  pointed  steel" — says  f. 

SirAndt.  "O,  booby!  'slab  away,  and  wel- 
come"— says  she. — Get  along! — and  damn  your 
trinLpix!  [Exit  Absolute. 


Enter  D^yiD,  running. 
Datfid.  Stop  him!  stop  him!  Murder!  Thief! 
Fire!— Stop  fire!  Stop  fire!— O!  Sir  Anthony 
call !  call !  bid  'm  stop  !  IVIurder !  Fire ! 
Sir  Anth.  Fire!  Murder!  where? 
David.  Oons!  he's  out  of  sight!  and  I'm 
out  of  breath !  for  my  part !  O,  Sir  Anthony, 
why  didn't  you  stop  him?  why  didn't  you 
stop  him? 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds !  the  fellow's  mad !  —  Stop 
whom?  stop  Jack? 

David.  Ay,  the  captain,  sir! — there's  mur- 
der and  slaughter — 
Sir  Anth.  Murder  ! 

David.  Ay,  please  yon.  Sir  Anthony,  there's 
all  kinds  of  murder,  all  sort^   of  slaughter 
to  be  seen  in  the  fields:  there's  fighling  going 
on,  sir — bloody  sword-and-gun-fighting! 
Sir  Anth.  Who  arc  ffoiiig  to  fight,  dunce? 
David.  Every  body  that  1  know  of,  Sir  An- 


thony : — every  body  is  going  to  fight,  my  poor 
master,  Sir  Lucius  OTn* 
captain — 


trigger, 
-I  see 


your  s^n^  the 
his  ^triclis  ; 


Sir  Anth.  O,  the  dog!- 
do  you  know  the  place? 
David.  King's-Mead-Fields. 
Sir  Anth.  You  know  tbe  /way?  •  • 
David.  Not  an  inch ; — but  rtl  call  the  mayof' 
— aldermen  —  constables — chiirdbwarden^ —  and 
beadles — we  can't  be  too  many      part  them. 

Sir  Anth.  Come  along — give  me  your  shoul- 
der !  we'll  get  assistance  as  yr^  go— the  lying 
villain! — Well,  I  shall  be  in '.tuch^  a  phrensv 
—So— this  was  the  history  of  ti is  trinkets  I  Fll 
bauble  him !  .  [M-ceunL 

ScBNfi  MX.'-King'S'Mead'Fields. 
Sir  Lucius  and  Aches,^'^  pistols. 
Acres,  Hy  my  o^f^M' \bifi>,Q^Q^acius, 
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forty  ^ards  is  a  good  distance  —  Odds  levels 
and  airns!-*!  say  it  is  a  good  distance. 

Sir  Luc.  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field- 
pieces?  upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you 
must  leave  those  things  to  me.  —  Stay  now — 
ni  show  you.  [Measures  paces  along  the 
Stage'\  There  now,  that  is  a  very  pretty  dis- 
tance— a  pretty  geutleman^s  distance. 

Acres,  Zounds  1  \vc  might  as  well  fight  in  a 
senlry-hox*!  1  tell  you,  Sir  Lucius,  the  farther 
he  is  off,  the  cooler  I  shall  take  my  aim. 

Sir  Luc.  Falih!  then  I  suppose  you  would 
aim  at  him  best  of  all  if  he  was  out  of  sight! 

Acres,  No,  Sir  Lucius,  hut  I  should  think 
forty  or  eiglil-aiid-thiiiy  yards — 

Sir  Luc,  Pho!  pho!  nonsense!  three  or  four 
feet  between  the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as 
good  as  a  mile. 

Acres.  Odds  bullets,  no! -—by  my  valour! 
there  is  no  merit  in  killing  him  so  near:  do, 
my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  brin^  him  .down 
at  a  long  shot: — a  long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if 
you  love  me! 

Sir  Luc,  Well — the  geotleman^s  friend  and 
I  must  settle  that — Uut  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres, 
in  case  of  an  accident,  is  there  any  little  will 
or  commission  I  could  execute  for  you? 

Acres.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Lu- 
cius— but  I  don't  understand — 

Sir  Luc,  Why,  you  may  think  there's  no 
being  shot  at  without  a  little  risk — and  if  an 
unlucky  buMet  should  carry  a  quietus  with  it 
— ]  say  it  will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bother- 
ing yon  about  family  matters. 

Acres,  A  quietus! 

Sir  Luc.  For  instance,  now — if  that  should 
be  the  case — would  you— choose  to  be  pickled 
and  sent  home?-^or  would  it  be  the  same  to 
jrou  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbcv  ? — I'm  told  there 
IS  very  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey. 

Acres,  Pickled  I— Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey! 
— Odds  tremors!  Sir  Lucius,  don't  talk  so! 

SirLuc,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never 
were  engaged  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  before? 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

SirLuc,  Ah!  that's  a  pity !-^there's  nothing 
like  being  used  to  a  thing. — Pray  now,  how 
would  you  receive  the  gentleman's  shot? 

Acres.  Odds  files  I  —  I've  prac^scd  that  — 
here,  Sir^ucius — there.  [Puis  hirnsel/ in  an 
aiiifudel — aside-front,  hey  ?— Odd!  I'll  make 
myself  small  enough: — I'll  stand  edgeways. 

SirLuc.  Now — you're  quite  out — for  if  you 
stand  so  when  1  take  my  aim — [Levelling  at  Jam, 

Acres.  Zounds !  Sir  Lucius — are  you  sure  it 
is  not  cock'd? 

SirLup.  Never  fear. 

Acres,  But — but — you  don't  know —it  may 
go  off  of  its  own  head ! 

SirLuc,  Pho!  be  easy — Well,  now  if  I  hit 
you  in  the  body,  my  bullet  has  a  double 
diance — for  if  it  misses  a  vital  part  of  your 
right  side^'twill  be  very  bard  if  it  don't  sue* 
ceed  on  the  leA! 
.Acres.  A  vital  part! 

SirLuc.  But,  there — fix  yourself  so  —  [Pla- 
cing him]  let  him  see  the  broad-side  of  your 
full  front — there — now  a  ball  or  two  may  pass 
clean  through  your  body,  and  never  do  any 
harm  at  all. 

Acres,  Clean  through  mel^a  ball  or  two 
clean  through  me* 
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.  SirLuc,  A^— may  they-*^and  it'is  much  the 
genteelest  attitude  into  toe  bargain. 

Acres.  Look'ee!  Sir  Lucius— I'd  just  as  lieve 
be  shot  in  an  awkward  posture  as  a  genteel 
one — so,  by  my  valour !  1  will  stand  edgeways. 

.  Sir  Luc.  [Looking  at  his  ivatch']  Sure  tfaer 
don't  mean  to  disappoint  us — Hah! — no  faUii 
— I  think  I  see  them  coming. 
Acres,  Hey !— what ! — coming  !^ 
SirLuc.  Ay — Who  are  those  yonder  get- 
ting over  the  stile? 

Acres,  There  are  two  of  them  indeed !  well 
— let  them  come — hey,  Sir  Lucius! — we — we 
— we — we — won't  run 
SirLuc.  Run! 

Acres.  No — I  say — ^wc  pponU  run,  by  my 
valour!  [you? 
SirLuc.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  with 
Acres,  Nothing — ^nothing — my  dear  friend 
— my  dear  Sir  Lucius — but  I — 1 — I  don't  led 
quite  so  bold,  somehow,  as  I  did. 

SirLuc.  O  fie! — consider  your  honour. 
Acres.  Ay — true — my  honour — Do,  Sir  Lu- 
cius, edge  in  a  word  or  two  every  now  and 
then  about  im'  honour. 
SirLuc.  VVcll,  here  they're  comine« 

[Looking. 

Acres,  Sir  Lucius —if  I  wa'n't  with  you,  I 
should  almost  think  I  was  afraid — if  my  Taioor 
should  leave  me ! — Valour  will  come  and  go. 

SirLuc,  Then  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  yo« 
have  it. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius — I  doubt  it  is  going-— 
yes — my  valour  is  certainly  going  !~^it  is  snak- 
ing off !— I  feel  it  oonng  out  as  it  were  at  the 
palms  of  my  hands! 

Sir  Luc.  Your  honour — your  honour. — Here 
they  are. 

Acres,  O  mercy! — now — that  I  was  safe  ai 
Clod- Hall!   or  could  be  shot  before  I  was 


Enter  Faulk,land  and  Absolute. 

SirLuc,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient. — 
Hah ! — what,  Captain  Absolute  ! — So,  I  suppose, 
sir,  you  are  come  here.  Just  like  myseU--ts 
do  a  kind  oflice,  first  lor  your  friend — thes 
to  proceed  to  business  on  your  own  accomiL 

Acres,  What,  Jack  I-^my  dear  Jack ! — my 
dear  friend! 

Abs,  Heark'ee,  Bob,  Beverley's  at  band. 

SirLuc.  Well,  Mr.  Acres— I  don'l  blane 
your  saluting  the  gentleman  civilly. — So,  Mr. 
Beverley,  [To  Faulkland]  if  you'll  ckoose 
your  weapons,  the  captain  and  1  will  mcasute 
the  ground. 

Faulk,  Afjr  weapons,  sir. 

Acres,  Odds  life !  Sir  Lucius,  Fm  not  goia^ 
to  fight  Ml*.  Faulkland;  these  are  my  parti- 
cular friends. 

Sir  Luc.  What,  sir,  did  not  you  come  bcre 
to  fight  Mr.  Acres  ? 

Fcfulk*  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

SirLuc,  VN^ell,  now,  that's  mighty  provok- 
ing! But  I  hope,  Mr.  Faulkland,  as  tber«  » 
three  of  us  come  on  purpose  for  the  ^fnc— 
you  won't  be  so  cantanckerous  as  to  spoil  tbe 
party  by  sitting  out. 

Abs.  O  pray,  Faulkland,  figbt  to  obii^  St 
Lucius. 

Faulk,  Nay,  if  Mr.  Acre*  is  so  bent  Al 

matter—  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Ac-res.  No,  no,  Mr.  Faulkland— FIl  bear 
isappointmcnt  like  a  Cbrislian — Look'ee,  Sir 
uciusy  tbere*s  no  occasion  at  all  for  me  to 
gfat;  ancf^f  it  is  tbe  same  to  you,  l*d  as  lieve 
*l  U  alone. 

Sir  ImUc,  Observe  me,  Mr.  Acres — I  must 
ot  be  trifled  witb.  You  bate  certainly  cbaU 
^nged  somebody — and  you  came  bere  to  figbt 
im—^Now,  if  tbat  geDtieman  is  willing  to  re- 
resent  bim — I  can't  sec,  for  ray  soul,  wby  it 
m^l  just  tbe  same  tbin^. 

Acres,  Wbv  no — Sir  Lscius — I  tell  you, 
Is  one  Beverley  I've  cballenged  —  a  fellow, 
'ou  see,  that  dare  not  sbow  bis  face!  If  he 
rere  here,  J'd  make  bim  give  up  bis  preten- 
ions  directly! — 

Abs»  Hold,  Bob — let  me  set  you  rigbt — tbere 
s  no  .<ucb  man  as  Beverley  in  the  case.-^Tbe 
»erson  wbo  assumed  tbat  name  is  before  you; 
md  as  bis  pretensions  are  tbe  same  in  botb 
sbaraclers,  ne  is  ready  to  support  tbcm  in 
irhatever  way  you  please. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  tbis  is  lucky — Now  you 
bave  an  opportunity — 

Acres.  vVbat,  quarrel  witb  my  dear  friend 
Jack  Absolute — not  if  be  were  fifty  Beverleys! 
Zounds!  Sir  Lucius,  you  would  not  bave  me 
to  unnatural. 

SirLuc.  Upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres, 
your  valour  bas  oozed  away  witb  a  vengeance ! 

Acres.  Not  in  tbe  least!  Odds  baclcs  and 
abettors!  I'll  be  your  second  wilb  all  my  faeart 
-^and  if  you  should  get  a  quietus,  you  may 
command  me  entirely.  HI  get  you  snug 
ing  in  the  Abbejr  fiere ;  or  pickle  you,  and 
send  you  over  to  Blunderbufs^ball,  or  any 
tbin»  of  tbe  kind,  witb  tbe  greatest  pleasure. 

S^r  1$UC.   Pbo-    nlinl    vnil     Ar<»    lifll*  K«»tlAf 
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pbo!  you  "are  little  better 

than  a  coward. 

Acres.  Mind,  gentlemen,  be  calls  me  a  cow- 
ard; coward  was  tbe  word,  by  my  valour! 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  sir? 

Acres.  Look'ee.  Sir  Lucius,  'tbn'l  tbat  I  mind 
the  word  coward  —  coward  may  be  said  in 
)oke--But  if  you  had  called  me  a  poltroon, 
odds  daggers  and  balls — 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  sir? 

Acres.  — I  should  have  thought  you  a  very 
ill-bred  man. 

Sir  Luc.  Pbo!  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Abs,  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  you  can't  bave  a  bet 
ter  sccona  than  my  friend  Acres  —  He  is  \ 
most  determined  dog  -  called  in  tbe  country, 
Fighting  Bob.-^He  generally  kills  a  man  a 
week — don't  you,  Bob? 

Acres.  Ay-»-at  home! — 

Sir  Luc.  vVell  then,  captain,  'tis  we  must 
begin  —  so  come  out,  my  little  counsellor — 
\^raws  his  sword'\-^^na  ask  the  gentleman, 
whether  be  will  resign  tbe  lady,  without  for- 
cing you  to  proceed  against  bim? 

Abs.  Come  on  then,  sir — {draws']'^  smce 
you  won't  let  it  be  an  amicable  suit,  here's 
my  reply. 

"Enter  Sir  Ahtho^  y,  David,  and  the  Women. 

David,  Knock  'em  all  down,  sweet  Sir  An- 
iHony;  knock  down  my  master  in  particular 
—and  bind  bis  bands  over  to  their  good  be- 
baviour!^) 

>)  A  loan  aeciued  before  ■  jiulico  of  oil  nding  iiny  per- 
ron, except  in  liis  i>wn  defence,  i*  bound  over  to  hi 


SirAnth,  Put  up,  Jack,  put  op, -or  I  shall 
be  in  a  phrensy — bow  came  you  m  a  duel,  sir? 

Abs,  Faith,  sir,  tbat  gentleman  can  tell  you 
better  than  I ;  'twas  be  called  on  me,  and  you 
know,  sir,  I  serve  bis  majesty. 

SirAnth,  Here's  a  pretty  fellow!  I  catch 
bim  going  to  cut  a  man's  throat,  and  be  tells 
me,  be  serves  bis  majesty! — Zounds!  sirrah, 
then  bow  durst  you.  draw  tbe  king's  sword  - 
against  one  of  bis  subjects? 

Abs,  Sir,  I  tell  you!  that  gentleman  called 
me  out,  without  explaining  bis  reasons. 

Sir  Antfi.  Gad!  sir,  how  came  you  to  call 
my  son  out,  without  explaining  your  reasons? 

Sir  Luc.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a 
manner  which  my  honour  could  not  brook. 

SirAnth.  Zounds!  Jack,  bow  durst  you  in- 
sult tbe  gentleman  in  a  manner  which  bis 
honour  could  not  brook? 

Mrs.MaL  Come,  come,  let's  bave  no  ho- 
nour before  ladies — Captain  Absolute,  come 
bere — How  could  you  intimidate^)  us  so?  — 
Here's  Lydia  bas  been  terrified  to  death  for 
you. 

Abs.  For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape, 
ma'am  ? 

Mrs.Maf^icf^  no  delusions'^  to  the  past^ — 
Lydia  is  convinced;  speak,  child. 

Sir  Luc,  Witb  your  leave,  ma'am,  I  must 
put  in  a  word  bere— I  believe  I  could  inter- 
pret tbe  young  lady's  silence — Now  mark — 
Ljrdia,  VVbat  is  it  you  mean,  sir? 
.Sir Luc,  Come,  come,  Delia,  we  must  he 
serious  now — tbis  is  no  time  for  trifling. 

Lydia,  *Tis  true,  sir;  and  your  reproof  bids 
me  offer  tbis  gentleman  my  hand,  and  solicit 
tbe  return  of  his  affections. 

Abs.  O!  my  little  angel,  say  you  so?^Sir 
Lucius-i-[  perceive  tbere  must  be  some  mis- 
take bere,  witb  regard  to  tbe  affront  which 
you  afGrm  I  bave  given  you.  1  can  only  say, 
tbat  it  could  not  bave  been  intentional.  And 
as  you  must  be  convinced,  tbat  I  should  not 
fear  to  support  a  real  injury — you  shall  now 
see  tbat  I  am  not  ashamed  to  alone  for  an 
inadvertency — I  ask  your  pardon. — But  for  tbis 
lady,  while  honoured  with  her  approbation,. 
I  will  support  my  claim  against  any  roan 
whatever. 

SirAnth,  Well  said.  Jack,  and  I'll  stand 
by  you,  my  boy. 

Acres,  Mind,  I  give  up  all  m^  claim — I 
make  no  pretensions  to  any  thing  m  tbe  world 
— and  if  i  can't  get  a  wife,  without  fiffhting 
for  her,  by  my  valour!  I'll  live  a  bachelor. 

Sir  Luc.  Captain,  give  me  your  band — an 
affront  handsomely  acknowledged  becomes  an 
obligation — and  as  for  the  lady-«-if  she  chooses 
to  aeny  her  own  band-writing,  bere — 

{Takes  out  Letters. 

Mrs.  Mai.  O,  he  will  dissolve  my  mystery ! 
-^Sir  Lucius,  perhaps  there's  some  mistake — 
perhaps  1  can  illuminate  ^) — 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don't  in^ 
terfere  where  you  bave  no  business. Miss 
Languish,  are  you  my  Delia,  or  not? 

good  behaviour :  i.  c.  it  obliged  to  find  lurelj  for  Ids 
condaeting  hinuelf  well. 

I)  Intimidated  ii  the  improper  word  here  for  frightened ; 
tbere  i«  aomething  like  the  meaning  in  it;  it  aounda 
difficult,  and  thal'i  enough  for  Msa.  M.  t 
a   «)  AUuaiout.      3)  DiBMf^MEed  by  LC 
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Lydia,  Ipdeed^  Sir  Lucius,  I  am  not 

\Ljrdia  and  Absolute  walk  aside. 

Mrs,  MaL  Sir  Lucius  OHVigger — ungrateful 
as  you  are — I  own  the  soA  impeachment^) — 
pardon  my  blushes,  I  am  Delia. 

Sir  Luc.  You  Delia — pho!  pho!  be  easy. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  thou  barbarous  Vandyke*) 
— those  letters  are  mine — When  you  are  more 
sensible  of  my  benignity^) — perhaps  1  inay  be 
brought  lo  encourage  your  addresses. 

Sir  Luc.  Mrs.  MaL-^prop ,  I  am  extremely 
sensible  of  your  condescension;  and  whether! 
you  or  Lucy  have  put  this  trick  upon  mc,  I 
am  equally  beholden  to  you. — And,  to  show 
you  1  am  not  ungrateful,  Captain  Absolute, 
since  you  have  taken  that  lady  from  me,  TU 
give  you  my  Delia  into  the  bargain. 

Abs.  I  am  much  obliged  to  ^ou,  Sir  Lu- 
cius; but  here*s  my  friend,  fighting  Boh,  un- 
provided for. 

Sir  Luc.  Hah!  little  Valour — here,  will  you 
make  your  fortune? 

Acres.  Odds  wrinkles!  No  —  But  ^ive  me 
jrour  hand-.  Sir  Lucius,  forget  and  forgive;  but 
if  ev«'r  I  give  you  a  chance  of  pickling  me 
again,  say  Bob  Acres  is  a  dunce,  that^s  all. 

SirAnlh.  Come^  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don^t  be 
cast  down — you  are  in  your  bloom  yet. 

Mrs. MaL  O  Sir  Anthony!  —  men  are  all 
barbarians. 

[All  retire  but  Julia  and  FauJkland^ 

Julia.  He  seems  dejected  and  unhappy — 
not  sullen— there  was  some  foundation,  how- 
ever, for  the  tale  he  told  me — O  woman  I  how 
true  should  be  your  judgment,  when  your 
resolution  is  so  weak! 

Faulh*  Julia! — how  can  I  sue  for  what  I 
so  lilllcT  deserve?  I  dare  not  presume  —  yet 
Hope  is  the  child  of  Penitence. 

Julia.  Oh!  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been 
mpre  faulty  in  your  unkind  treatment  of  me, 
than  I  am  now  in  wanting  inclination  to  re- 
sent }U  As  my  heart  honestly  bids  me  place 
my  weakness  to  the  account  gf  love,  I  should 
be  ungenerous  not  to  admit  the  same  plea  for 
yours. 

Faulk.  Now  I  shall  be  blest  indeed ! 

-   {Sir  Anthony  comes  forward. 
SirAnth,  VVhat*s  going  on  here? — So  you 

i)  Accusation. 
'i)  Vandal  (poor  Vandyke). 

5)  A  cramp  word  with  aonelliing  }iko  (Eoodntra*  in  iu 
DKaoiag. 
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have  been  quarrelling  too,  1  warrant, — ^G>ne, 
Julia,  1  never  intciiered  before:  but  let  ne 
have  a  hand  in  the  matter  al  last All  tke 
faults  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  firiend  Fadk- 
land  seemed  to  proceed  from  what  he  catti 
the  delicacy  and  warmth  of  his  altection  for 
you — There,  marry  him  directly,  Julia;  youH 
find  heMl  mend  surprisingly! 

\The  rest  come  forward. 
Sir  Luc.  Come  now,  I  hope  there  is  no 
dissatisfied  person,  but  what  is  content;  (or 
as  1  have  oeen  disappointed  myself^  it  vril 
be  Tery  hard  if  1  have  not  the  aatia&ctioD  of 
seeing  other  people  succeed  better-^ 

Acres.  You  are  right.  Sir  Lucius.:— So,  Jaci, 
I  wish  you  joy — Mr.  Faulldand  the  same.— 
Ladies, — come  now,  to  show  you  Pm  oeitlMr 
yexed  nor  angry,  odds  tabors  and  pipes  1  fll 
order  the  fiddles  in  half  an  hour  to  ikt  Nnr 
Rooms — and  I  insist  on  your  all  meeting  ae 
there. 

SirAnth,  *Gad !  sir,  I  like  vour  spirit;  aad 
at  night  we  single  lads  will  drink  a  heallk  to 
the  young  couples,  and  a  husband  to  Mn. 
Malaprop. 

Faulk.  Our  partners  are  stolen  firom  is, 
Jack  —  I  hope  to  be^  confi;ratulated  by  eadi 
other '^OWTS  for  havine  checked  iu  time  tk 
errors  of  an  illdirected  imagination,  vrliiefa 
might  have  betrayed  an  innocent  heart;  aoii 
mine,  for  having*  by  her  gentlenesi  aod  cat- 
dour,  reformed  the  unhappy  temper  of  one, 
who  by  it  made  wretchea  whom  he  bved 
most,  and  tortured  the  heart  be  ought  lo  kave 
adored. 

Abs.  Well,  Jack,  we  have  both  tasted  ^ 
bitters,  as  weJI  as  the  sweets,  of  love^wiib 
this  difference  only,  that  you  always  prepared 
the  bitter  cup  for  yourseD^  while 

I^dia.  Was  always  obliged  to  me  lor  il, 
hey!  Mr.  Modesty? — ^But  come,  no  more  rf 
that — our  happiness  is  now  as  nnalbycd  ai 
general. 

Julia.  Then  let  us  study  to  preserve  it  so: 
and  while  Mope  pictures  to  us  a  flatteritt 
scene  of  future  bliss ,  let  us  deny  its  praol 
those  colours  which  are  too  bright  to  be  bit- 
in^.^VVhen  hearts  deserving  baPDiness 
unite  their  fortunes,  Virtue  wouiq  crovm  ikra 
with  an  unfading  garland  of  modest  kiirtlos 
flowers;  but  ill-|udging  Passion  will  fwce  tk 
gaudier  rose  into  the  wreath,  whose  tfcoia 
ofTendK  them,  when  its  leaves  are  dropt ! 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

Sm  PKTSR  TEAZLB.        CRABTREB.  TRIP.  |*  LAST  TSA^tBi 

SIR  OUVBR  SURF  ACB.     SIR  BEKJ  AMIR  BACKBITB.     SNAKE.  {  MARIA. 

JOSEPH  SCRTACB.  ROWLET.  CARELESS.  {   LADY  SNEER  WELL. 

CHA&LES.  MOSBS.  SIR  HARRT  BUMPER.  {   MRS.  CANDOUR. 


ACT  L 

Scene  L—Lady  Sneerwkll^s  House. 
Discwered  Lady  Sneerwell  al  the  dress- 
ing'tahle;  Snake  drinking  chocoUUe. 

Ladj  Sneer,  The  paragraphs,  you  say,  Mr. 
.  Snake,  were  all  iqserledr 

Snake.  They  were,  madam;  and  as  I  co- 
i>ied  tbem  myself  Jn  a  feigned  hand,  there  can 
oe  no  suspicion  whence  loey  came. 

Ladv Sneer.  Did  you  circulate  the  report 
of  LaJyBnttle^s  intrigue  with  Captain  Boastall  ? 

Snake.  That*s  in  as  fine  a  train  as  your 
ladyship  could  wish.  In  the  common  course 
of  tbio^,  I  think  it  must  reach  Mrs.  Clackitt^s 
ears  within  four  and  twenty  hours;  and  then, 
you  know,  the  business  is  as  good  as  done. 

Lady  Sneer,  Why,  truly,  Mrs.  ClachJtt  has 
a  tery  pretty  talent,  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
dustry. 

Snake.  True,  madam,  and  has  been  tole- 
rably successful  in  her  day.  To  my  know- 
ledge she  has  been  the  cause  of  six  matches 
being  broken  o|]^  and  three  sons  disinherited; 
of  four  forced  elopements,  and  as  many  close 
confinements ;  nine  separate  maintenances,  and 
two  divorces.  Nay,  I  have  more  than  once 
traced  her  causing  a  tete-a-tete  in  the  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,  when  the  parties,  per- 
haps, had  never  seen  each  other^s  face  before 
lu  the  course  of  their  lives. 

Lady  Sneer.  She  certainly  has  talents,  but 
her  manner  is  gross. 

Snake.  'Tis  very  true. — She  generally  de- 
signs well,  has  a  free  tongue  and  a  bold  in- 
Tention;  but  her  colouring  is  too  dark,  and 
her  outlines  often  extravagant-  She  wants  that 
delicacy  of  tint,  and  mellowness  of  sneer, 
-which  distinguishes  your  ladyship*s  scandal. 
LMdy  Sneer.  You  are  partial,  Snake. 
Snuke.  Not  in  the  least — every  body  allows 
that  Lady  Sneerwell  can  do  more  with  a  word 
or  a  look  than  many  can  with  the  most  la- 
boured detail,  even  when  they  happen  lohave 
a  little  truth  on  their  side  to  support  it. 

Xtody  Sneer.  Yes,  my  dear  onake;  and  I 
am  DO  hypocrite  to  deny  the  satisfaction  I 
reap  from  the  success  of  my  efforts.  Wound- 
sd  myself  in  the  early  part  of  my  life  by  the 
SDTenomed  tongue  of  slander,  I  confess  I  have 
lioce  koown  no  pleasure  equal  to  the  redu- 
Jn^  others  to  the  level  of  my  own  injured 
eputation. 

SntMhe.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural.  But, 
<ady  Sneerwell,  there  is  one  affair  in  which 
ou.  faaTe  lately  employed  me,  wherein,  I  con- 
»asy  1  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  your  motives. 

LiMdj  Sneer,  i  conceive  you  mean  with 
sspect  to  my  neighbour,  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
aa  fais  family? 

SntiJcc  I  do.  Here  arc  two  young  men,  to 
'liom  Sir  Peter  has  acted  as  a  kind  of  guar- 
ian  since  their  father's  death ;  the  eldest  pos- 
rssin^  the  most  amiable  character,  and  uni- 
srsally  well  spoken  of — the  youngest,  the 


most  dissipated  and  extravagant  young  fellow 
in  the  kingdom,  without  friends  or  character: 
the  former  an  avowed  admirer  of  your  lady- 
ship's, and  apparently  your  favourite:  the 
latter  attached  to  Maria,  Sir  Peter's  ward, 
and  confessedly  beloved  by  her.  Now,  on  the 
face  of  these  circumstances ,  it  is  utterly  un- 
accountable to  me,  why  you,  the  widow  of  a 
city  knight,  with  a  good  jointure,  should  not 
close  with  the  passion  of  a  man  of  such  cha- 
racter and  expectations  as  Mr.  Surface;  and 
more  so  why  you  should  be  so  uncommonly 
earnest  to  destroy  the  mutual  attachment  sub- 
sisting between  his  brother  Charles  and  Maria. 

Lady  Sneer.  Then  at  once  to  unravel  this 
mystery,  1  must  inform  you,  that  love  has  no 
ihare  whatever  in  the  intercourse  between 
Mr.  Surface  and  me*. 

Snake,  No ! 

Lady  Sneer*  His  real  attachment  is  to  Ma* 
ria,  or  her  fortune;  but  finding  in  fais  bro- 
ther a  favoured  rival,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
mask  his  pretensions,  and  profit  by  my  as- 
sistance. 

Snake*.  Yet  still  I  am  more  pu»Ied  why 
you  should  interest  yourself  in  his  success.  * 

Lady  Sneer.  How  dull  you  are!  Cannot 
you  surmise  the  weakness  which  I  hitherto, 
through  shame,  have  concealed  even  from  you? 
Must  I  Confess,  that  Charles,  that  libertine, 
that  extravagant,  that  bankrupt  in  fortune  and 
reputation ,  that  he  it  is  for  whom  Vm  thus 
anxious  and  malicious,  and  to  gain  whom  I 
would  sacrifice  every  thing? 

Snake,  Now,  indeed,  your  conduct  appears 
consistent:  but  how  came  you  and  Mr.  Sur- 
face so  confidential? 

Lady  Sneer.  For  our  mutual  interest.  I 
have  found  him  out  a  long  time  since.  I  know 
him  to  be  ariful,  selfish,  and  malicious — in 
short,  a  sentimental  knave;  while  with  Sir 
Peter,  and  indeed  with  all  his  acquaintance, 
he  passes  for  a  youthful  miracle  of  prudence, 
good  sense,  and  benevolence. 

Snake.  Yes ;  yet  Sir  Peter  vows  he  hat  not 
his  e^ual  in  England — and  above  all,  he  prai- 
ses him  as  a  man  of  sentiment. 

Lady  Sneer.  True-,*imd  with  the  assistance 
of  his  sentiment  and  h^f-^ocrisy,  he  has  brought 
Sir  Peter  entirely  info  his  interest  with  re- 
gard to  Maria;  ;whi|e  poor  Charfes  has  no 
fi'iend  in  the  house,  thduffh;  f  fear,  he  has  a 
powerful  one  iit-  Mstria's  heart,  against  whom 
we  must  direct  Our  schemes. 

f  Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  Mr.  Surface.  " 

Lady  Sneer.  Shovr  him  up.  [Ejcit  Servant* 

.  Enter  Joseph  Surface. 
Josephs.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how 
do  you  do  to4]ay?   Mr.  Snake ,  your  most 
obeoieut. 
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formed  him  of  our  real  ticws.  You  kiiow|  Maria,  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing — but  *tU 
how  useful  he  has  lt*en  to  us,  and,  believe | for  what  he  has  said:  his  conversation  is  a 
me,  the  confidence  Is  not  ill  placed. 


;  perpetual  libel  on  all  his  acquaintance. 


:rp( 

Josephs.  Madam jt  is  impossible  for  me|*  Joseph S,  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there 


to  suspect  a  man  of  Mr.  Snake*s  sensibility 
and  discernment. 

Lady  Sneer,  Well,  well,  no  compliments 
now;  but  tell  me  when  you  saw  your  mis- 
tress, Maria — or,  wjiat  is  more  material  to  me, 
your  brother. 

Josephs.  I  have  not.  seen  either  since  I 
left  you;  but  I  can  inform  you  that  they  ne- 
ver meet.  Some  of  your  stories  have  taken  a 
good  effect  on  Maria. 

Ladj Sneer.  Ah!  my  dear  Snake!  the  me- 
rit of  this  belongs  to  you :  but  do  your  bro- 
ther's distresses  mcrease? 

Joseph  S.  Every  hour.    I  am  told  he  has 
had  another  execution  in  the  house  yesterday 
In  short,  his  dissipation  and  extravagance  ex- 
ceed any  thing  I  have  ever  heard  ou 
Lady  Sneer y  Poor  Charles! 
Josephs.   True,  madam;  notwithstanding 
hi5  vices,  one  canH  help  feeling  for  him.  Poor 
Charles  1  Vm  sure  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power 
to  be  of  any  essential  service  to  him ;  for  the 
man  who  does  not  share  in  the  distresses  of 
a  brother,  even  though  merited  by  his  own 
misconduct,  deserves — 

Lady  Sneer.  O  Lud!  you  are  going  to  be 
moral,  and  forget  that  you  are  among  friends. 

Josephs.  Effad,  tbaOs  true !— FU  keep  that 
sentiment  till  I  see  Sir  Peter; — however,  it 
certainly  is  a  charity  to  rescue  Maria  from 
such  a  libertine,  who,  if  he  is  to  be  reclaimed, 
can  be  so  only  hy  a  ^person  of  your  ladyship's 
superior  accomplishments  and  understanding. 

Snake,  I  be  Iieve,  Lady  Sneerwell,  heres 
company  coming:  Pll  go  and  copy  the  letter 
I  mentioned  to  yoti. — Mr.  Surface,  your  most 
obedient.  [Exit  Snake. 

Josephs.  Sir,  your  very  devoted.  —  Lady 
Sneerwell,  I  am  very  .sorry  you  have  put  any 
farther  confidence  in  that  fellow. 
Lady  Sneer.  Why  so? 
Josephs.  I  have  lately  detected  him  in  fre- 
quent conference  with  old  Rowleys  who  was 
formerly  my  father's  steward,  and  has  never, 
you  know,  been  a  friend  of  mine. 

Lady  Sneer.  And  do  you  think  he  would 
betray  us  ? 

Joseph  S.  Nothing  more  likely : — take  my 
word  for't,  Lady  Sneerwell,  that  fellow  hasnt 
virtue  enough  to  be  faithful  even  to  his  own 
villany. — ^Ah!  Maria! 

Enter 

Lady  Sneer,  Maria,  Sny  dear,  how  do  you 
do?— What's  the  matter? 

Maria.  Oh!  there  is  that  disagreeable  lover 
of  mine^  Sir  Benjamin  ISackbite,  has  just  call- 
ed at  my  guardian's,  with  his  odious  uncle, 
Crabtree;  so  I  slipt  out,  ai^d  ran  hither  to 
avoid  them.  f 
Lady  Sneer.  Is  that  all? 
Josephs,  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been 
of  the  party,  madam,  perhaps  you  would  not 
have  been  so  much  alarmed. 

Lady  Sneer,  Nay,  now  you  are  severe; 
for  I  dare  swear  the  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
Maria  heard  you  were  here. — But,  ray  dear, 
Jiat  has  Sir  Beojamin  done,  that  you  would 
him  so? 


is  no  advantage  in  not  knowing  him  —  far 
hell  abuse  a  stranger  just  as  soon  as  bis  best 
friend;  and  his  uncle's  as  bad. 

Lady  Sneer.  Nay,  but  we  should  make  al* 
lowance< — Sir  Benjamin  is  a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria.  For  my  part,  I  confess,  madam, 
wit  loses  its  respect  with  me,  when  I  see  il 
in  company  with  malice. — Whjit  do  you  think, 
Mr.  Surface? 

Josephs.  Certainly,  madam;  to  smile  at 
the  jest  which  plants  a  thorn  in  another'^ 
breast  is  to  become  a  principal  in  the  mischie£ 
Lady  Sneer.  Pshaw  I — there's  no  possibility 
of  being  witty  without  a  little  ill  nature ;  ihie 
malice  of  a  good  thing  is  the  barb  that  makes 
it  stick. — What's  your  opinion,  Mr.  Surface? 

Josephs,  To  be  sure,  madam;  that  con- 
versation, where  the  spirit  of  raillery  is  sop* 
pressed,  will  ever  appear  tedious  and  insipid. 

Maria.  Well,  I'll  not  debate  how  far  scan- 
dal may  be  allowable;  but  in  a  man,  I  am 
sure,  it  is  always  contemptible.  We  have 
pride,  envy,  rivalship,  and  a  thousand  motives 
to  depreciate  each  other;  but  the  male  slan- 
derer must  have  the  cowardice  of  a  woman 
before  he  can  traduce  one« 

Enter  Servant 
Serv,  Madam,  Mrs.  Candour  is  below,  and 
if  your  ladyship's  at  leisure ,  will  leave  her 
carriage. 

Ijady  Sneer,  Beg  her  to  wafk  in.  —  [Ejcit 
Servant] — Now,  Maria,  here  is  a  character 
to  your  taste;  for  though  Mrs.  Candour  b  a 
little  talkative,  every  body  allows  her  to  be 
the  best  natured  and  best  sort  of  woman. 

Maria,  Yes,  with  a  very  gross  aflectattoo 
of  good  nature  and  benevolence,  she  docs 
more  mischief  than  the  direct  malice  of  old 
Crabtree* 

Joseph  S.  I'faith  that's  true,  Ladjr  Sneerwefl: 
whenever  I  hear  the  current  running  against 
the  characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  think 
them  in  such  danger  as  when  Candour  un- 
dertakes their  defence. 
Lady  Sneer.  Hush! — here  she  is! — 

Enter  Mrs.  Cam  Dour. 
Mrs,  Can.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how 
have  you  been  this  century/ — Mr.  Surface,  v^ul 
news  do  you  hear.? — though  indeed  it  is  no 
matter,  for  I  think  one  hears  nothing  else  hut 
scandal. 

Josephs,  Just  so,  indeed,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  Can,  Oh,  Maria!  child,— what  b  the 
whole  aOair  off  between  you  and  Charles? — 
His  extravagance,  1  presume — the  town  tatts 
of  nothing  else. 

Marin.  Indeed  I  I  am  very  sorry,  ma*an, 
the  town  is  not  better  employed. 

Mrs*  Can,  True,  true,  coild:  hut  there*s  no 
stopping  people's  lonfues-  I  own  I  was  hurt 
to  hear  it,  as  I  indeed  was  to  ieam,  firom  ike 
same  quarter,  that  your  guardian^  Sir  Peler, 
and  Lady  Teasle  have  not  agreed  lately  >* 
well  as  could  be  wished. 

Maria,  Tis  strangdy  imDei^neiit  l^^ 
to  busy  themscl<?^i^.by^^Ogre 
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Mrs,  Can.  Very  tnie,  child: — but  wbat*s  to 
be  done?  People  will  talk — there*s  no  pre- 
venting it  Wfiy,  it  was  but  yesterday  I  was 
told  that  Miss  Gadabout  bad  eloped  with  Sir 
Filigree  Flirt — But,  Lord!  there's  no  minding 
what  one  bears;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  had 
tbis  from  very  good  authority. 

Maria*  Such  reports  are  highly  scandalous. 

Mrs,  Can.  So  they  are ,  child  —  shameful, 
sbameful  1  But  the  world  is  so  censorious,  no 
cbaracter  escapes. — Lord,  now  who  would 
have  suspected  your  friend,  Miss  Prim,  of  an 
indiscretion?  Yet  such  is  the  ill-nature  of 
people,  that  they  say  her  uncle  stopt  her  last 
week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  York 
diligence  with  her  dancing-master. 

Maria,  1*11  answer  forU  there  are  no  grounds 
for  that  report 

Mrs,  Can,  Ah,  no  foundation  in  the  world, 
I  dare  swear;  no  more,  probably,  than  for 
Lbe  story  circulated  last  month,  of  Mrs.  Festi- 
DO*s  aflair  with  Colonel  Cassino; — though,  to 
be  sure,  that  matter  was  nercr  rightly  clear- 

Josephs,  The  licence  of  inTention  some 
people  take  is  monstrous  indeed. 

Maria,  *Tis  so, — but,  in  my  opinion,  those 
vrfao  report  such  things  are  equally  culpable. 

Mrs.  Can,  To  be  sure  they  are;  tale-bearers 
ire  as  bad  as  the  tale -makers- tis  an  old  ob- 
servation, and  a  very  true  one:  but  what's  to 
[»e  done,  as  I  said  before?  how  will  you  pre- 
rent  people  from  talking?  To-day,  Mrs.Clackilt 
ftssured  me,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Honeymoon  were 
It  last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the 
*est  of  their  acquaintance.  She  likewise  hint- 
id  that  a  certain  widow,  in  the  next  street, 
lad  got  rid  of  her  dropsy  and  recovered  her 
;bape  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  And  at 
be  same  time.  Miss  Tattle,  who  was  by,  af- 
irmed,  that  Lord  Buflalo  had  discovered  his 
ady  at  a  bouse  of  no  extraordinary  fame; 
ina  that  Sir  H.  Boquet  and  Tom  Saunter 
rere  to  measure  swords  on  a  similar  provo- 
lation. — But,  Lord,  do  you  think  I  would  re- 
tort these  things  ? — No,  no  !  tale-bearers,  as 

said  before,  are  just  as  bad  as  the  tale- 
nakers. 

Joseph  S.  Ah !  Mrs.  Candour,  if  every  body 
lad  your  forbearance  and  good-nature  ( 

Mrs.  Can,  1  confess,  Mr.  Surface,  I  cannot 
•ear  to  hear  people  attacked  behind  their 
acks;  and  when  ugly  circumstances  come 
»ut  against  our  acquaintance.  I  own  I  always 
>Ye  to  think  the  best. — B)r  the  by,  I  ho^e'lis 
tot  true  that  your  brother  is  absolutely  ruined  ? 

Joseph  S,  I  am  afraid  bis  circumstances 
re  very  bad  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Cm.  Ah !  1  heard  so—  but  you  must 
•n  bim^  to  keep  up  bis  spirits;  every  bod^ 
Imost  is  in  the  same  way-^Lord  Spindle,  Sir 
*bomas  Splint,  Captain  (^uinze,  and  Mr. 
lickit— all  up,  I  bear,  within  this  week;  so 
'  Charles  is  undone,  he'll  find  half  his  ac- 
uaintance  ruined  too,  and  that,  you  know, 
I  a  consolation, 

Josephs.  Doubtless,  ma'am — a  very  great 
De. 

"Enter  Servant 
Sert^,  Mr.  Crabtrce  and  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
ile.  [Exit  Servant 
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er.  So,  Maria,  you  see  your  lover 
pursues  you;  positively  you  sha'n't  escape. 

Enter  Crabtree  md  Sir.  Bbm jamin  Back- 
bite. 

CrahL  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your  hand — 
Mrs.  Candour,  I  don'^  believe.,  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  my  nephew.  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
bite? £gad!  ma  am,  he  has  a  pretty  wit,  and 
is  a  pretty  poet  too;  isn't  he,  Lady  Sneer- 
well? 

Sir  Ben/.  B,  O  fie,  uncle  1 

Crabt,  Nay,  egad  it's  true;  I  back  him  at 
a  rebus  or  a  charade  against  the  best  rhymer 
in  the  kingdom. — Has  your  ladyship  heard 
the  epigram  he  wrote  last  weelc  on  Lady 
Frizzle's  feather  catching  fire? — Do,  Benjamin, 
repeat  it,  or  the  charaoe  you  made  last  night 
extempore  at  Mrs.  Drowzie's  conversatioite. 
Come  now; — your  first  is  the  name  of  a  fish, 
your  second  a  great  naval  commander,  and-^ 

Sir  Ben/.  B,  Uncle,  now — pr'ythee— 

Crabt,  I'faith,  ma'am,  'twoula  surprise  you 
to  bear  how  ready  he  is  at  all  these  fine  sort 
of  things. 

Ladj  Sneer,  I  wonder.  Sir  Benjamin,  you 
never  publish  any  thing. 

SirBenj\B,  To  say  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  very 
vulgar  to  print;  and  as  my  little  productions 
are  mostly  satires  and  Jampoons  on  particular 
people,  I  find  they  circulate  more  by  giving 
copies  in  confidence  to  the  friends  of  the 
parties. — However,  I  have  some  love  elefjies, 
which,  when  favoured  with  this  lady's  smiles, 
I  mean  to  give  the  public 

Crabt,  'Fore  heaven,  ma'am,  they^l  immor- 
talise you  I — you  will  be  banded  down  to 
fiosterily,  like  Petrarch's  Laura,  or  Waller's 
Sacharissa. 

Sir  BenJ,  B.  Yes,  madam,  I  think  you  will 
like  them,  when  you  shall  see  them  on  a 
beautiful  quarto  page,  where  a  neat  rivulet  of 
text  shall  meander  through  a  meadow  of  mar- 

Sin. — 'Fore  Gad  they  will  he  the  most  elegant 
lings  of  their  kind ! 

Crabt.  But,  ladies,  that's  true— have  you 
heard  the  news? 

Mrs,  Can.  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  re- 
port of— 

Crabt,  No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it — Mist  Ni- 
cely is  going  to  be  married  to  her  own  foot- 
man. 

Mrs. Can.  Impossible! 

Crabt.  Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  Benj,  B.  Tis  very  true,  ma'am ;  every 
thing  is  fixed,  and  the -wedding  liveries  be- 
spoke. 

Crabt.  Yes— and  they  do  say  there  were 
pressing  reasons  for  it.  -  < 

Ladjr  Sneer,  Why,  I  have  heard  sometbing 
of  tbis  before. 

Mrs,  Can.  It  can't  be— and  I  wonder  any 
one  should  believe  such  a  story,  of  so  pru-« 
dent  a  lady  as  Miss  Nicely. 

Sir  BenJ.  B.  O  Lud  I  ma'am,  that's  the  very 
reason  'twas  believed  at  once.  She  bas  always 
been  so  cautious  and  so  reserved,  that  every 
body  vras  sure  there  was  some  reason  for  it 
at  bottom. 

Mrs.  Can,  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  tale  of  scan- 
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of  the  strongest  constitutionj.  But  there  is  a 
sort  of  puny  sickly  reputation,  that  is  always 
ailing,  yet  will  outlive  the  robuster  characters 
of  a  hundred  prudes. 

SirBenj.  B,  True,  madam, — there  are  rale- 
tudinarians  in  reputation  as  weH  as  constitu- 
tion, who,  being  consdous  of  their  weak 
part,  avoid  the  least  breath  of  air,  and  supply 
their  want  of  stamina  by  care  and  circum- 
spection. 

Mrs.  Can.  Well,  but  this  may  he  all  a 
mistake.  You  know.  Sir  Benjamin,  very  trif- 
ling circumstances  often  give  rise  to  the  roost 
iniurious  tales. 

CrabL  That  they  do,  FlI  be  sworn,  ma*aro. 
—Did  yott  ever  hear  how  Miss  Piper  came 
to  lose  lier  lover  and  her  character  last  sum- 
mer at  Tunbridge? — Sir  Benjamin,  you  re 
member  it? 

SirBenJ.B,  Oh,  to  be  sure!  —  the  most 
whimsical  circumstance. 

Lady  Sneer,  How  was  it,  pray? 

CrtibL  Why,  one  evening,  at  Mrs.  Pon- 
tons assembly,  the  conservation  happened  to 
turn  on  the  breeding  Nova  Scolia  sheep  in 
this  country.  Says  a  youn^  lady  in  compan;^, 
I  have  known  instances  of  it— for  Miss  l^ti- 
Ita  Piper,  a  first  cousin  of  mine,  had  a  Nova 
Scotia  sheep  that  produced  her  twins, — What! 
cries  the  Lady  Dowager  Dundiixy  (who  you 
know  is  as  deaf  as  a  post),  has  Miss  Piper 
had  twins? — ^I'his  mistake,  as  you  may  ima- 
ffine,  threw  the  whole  company  into  a  fit  ol 
uughter.  However,  Uwas  the  next  morning 
every  where  reported,  and  in  a  few  days  be- 
lieved by  the  whole  town,  that  Miss  Letitia 
Piper  had  actually  been  brought  to  bed  of 
a  line  boy  and  a  girl;  and  in  less  than  a 
week  there  were  some  people  who  could 
name  the  father,  and  the  farmhouse  where 
the  babies  were  put  to  nurse. 

Lady  Sneer,  dtrange,  indeed! 

Crabt,  Matter  of  fact,  I  assure  you. — O 
Lud!  Mr.  Surface,  pray  is  it  true  that  your 
uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  is  coming  home  ? 

Joseph  S,  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

CrabL  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a 
long  time.  You  can  scarcely  lemember  him, 
I  believe? — Sad  comfort  whenever  he  returns, 
to  liear  how  your  brother  has  ^one  on! 

Josephs,  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir, 
to  be  sure;  'but  I  hope  no  busy  people  have 
already  prejudiced  Sir  Oliver  against  him. 
He  may  reform. 

Sirbenj,B.  To  be  sure  he  may:  for  my 
part,  1  never  believed  him  to  be  so  utterly 
void  of  principle  as  people  say;  and  though 
be  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told  nobody 
is  better  *Poken  of  by  the  Jews. 

Crabt,  ThaCs  true ,  egad,  nephew.  If  the 
did  Jewry  was  a  v^a  nT.  1  bel  lieve  Charles 
would  be  an  alderman: — no  man  more  po- 
pular there,  Yore  Gadi  I  hear  be  pays  as 
many  annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine;  and  that 
whenever  he  is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health  in  all  the  synagogues. 

Sir  Ben j,  B,  Yet  no  man  Uves  in  greater 
splendour.  The]^  tell  me,  when  he  entertains 
bis  friends  he  will  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a 
doxen  of  his  own  securities;  have  a  score  of 
radesmen  waiting  in  the  antechamber ,  and 
an  ofGcer  behind  every  guest*s  chair. 


Joseph  S.  This  may  be  entertainment  to  yon^ 
gentlei^en,  but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  a  brother. 

Maria,  Their  malice  is  intolerable. — Lady 
Sneerwell,  I  must  wish  you  a  good  monumg: 
I'm  not  very  well.  [-^^'^  Maruu 

Mrs,  Can,  O  dear !  she  changes  colour 
very  much. 

Lady  Sneer,  Do,  Mrs.  Candour,  follow  her: 
she  may  want  assistance.  ' 

Mrs,  Can,  That  I  will,  with  all  my  son!, 
ma*am. — Poor  dear  girl,  who  knows  what  her 
situation  may  be  !         \E,xit  Mrs,  Candour, 

Lady  Sneer,  ^was  nothing  but  thai  she 
could  not  bear  to  hear  Charles  reflected  00, 
notwithstanding  their  diiTerence. 

Sir  Benj,  B,  The  young  lady^s  p^nchasU  b 
obvious. 

Crabt,  But,  Benjamin,  you  must  not  give 
up  the  pursuit  for  that: — follow  her^  and  pot 
her  into  good  humour.  Bepeet  her  soine  of 
your  own  verses.    Come,  1*11  assist  joo. 

Sir  Benj,  B,  Mr.  Surface ,  I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you  ;  but  depend  on*t  your  brother  ii 
utterly  undone. 

Crabt,  O  Lud,  lay  1  undone  as  ever  man 
was. — Can*t  raise  a  guinea! — 

Sir  Benj,  B,  And  every  thing  sold,  rmlsld. 
that  was  moveable. — 

Crabi,  1  have  seen  one  that  was  at  Ms 
house.  —  Not  a  thing  left  but  some  empty 
bottles  that  were  overlooked,  and  the  lamiy 
pictures,  which  I  believe  are  framed  in  tw 
wainscots — 

Sir  Benj,  B,  And  Vm  very  sorry «  also,  la 
hear  some  bad  stories  against  him.  ^Gaimf, 
Crabt,  Oh !  be  has  done  many  mean  tAung^ 
thal^s  certain. 

Sir  Benj,  B,  But,  however,  as  hA  your 
brother —  [Gom^. 

Crabt.  WeMl  tell  you  all  another  opporto- 
nity.       rSacit  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjomm, 
Lady  Sneer,   Hal  ha!  *tis  very  bard  ibr 
them  to  leave  a  subject  they  have  not  1 
run  down. 

Josephs,  And  I  believe  the  abnse 
more  acceptable  to  your  ladyship  than  Maria. 

Lady  Sneer,  I  doubt  her  afledioBS  are 
farther  engaged  than  we  imagine.  But  the 
family  are  to  be  here  this  evening*  so  yov 
may  as  well  dine  where  yo|i  are,  and  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  farther; 
in  the  meantime ,  FIl  go  and  plot  misdneC* 
and  you  shall  study  sentiment.  [JEceonL 

ScxME  IL— Sir  Pbtb&'s  House, 
Enter  Sir  Pktrr. 


Sir  Peter  T,  When  an  old 
ries  a  ^'oung  wife,  what  is  he  to  expect?  TIs 
now  SIX  months  since  Lady  Teasle  made  mt 
the  happiest  of  men  —  and  I  have  been  ihe 
most  miserable  dog  ever  since !  We  tilled  a 
little  going  to  church,  and  fairly  qnamkd 
before  the  bells  had  done  ringing.  Ivrasamc 
than  once  nearly  choked  with  gall  daring  the 
honeymoon,  and  had  lost  all  comfort  in  Bfe 
before  my  friends  had  done  wi^ng  mt 
Yet  I  chose  with  caution — a  girl  bred  wbo^f 
in  the  country,  who  never  knew  Joxsry  h^ 
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plays  ber  part  in  all  ib«  eztraTagant  foppe- 
ries of  the  fashion  and  the  town,  with  as 
ready  a  grace  as  if  she  had  nerer  seen  a  bush 
or  a  grass-pJot  out  of  Grosvenor^square!  I  am 
sneered  at  by  all  my  acquaintance,  and  pa- 
ragraphed in  the  newspapers.  She  dissipates 
tny  fortune,  and  contradicts  all  my  humours; 
el,  tbe  worst  of  it  is,  1  doubt  1  love  her,  or 
should  nerer  bear  all  thij.  HoweTer,  Til 
never  be  weak  enough  to  own  it. 

Enter  Rowlby. 

RfM^ler.  Oh!  Sir  Peter,  your  servant:  how 
is  it  with  you,  sir? 

Sir  PeUr  Tj  Very  bad  ,  Master  Rowley, 
very  bad.  I  meet  with  nothing  but  crosses 
and  vexations. 

Rowley,  What  can  have  happened  to  trou- 
ble you  since  yesterdav? 

Sir  Peter  T.  A  good  question  to  a  married 
man! 

Rovplej*  Nay,  Tm  sure  your  lady,  Sir  Pc 
ter,  can't  be  the  cause  of  your  uneasiness. 
•    Sir  Peter  T,  Why,  has  any  body  told  you 
she  was  dead? 

Rowlejr,  Come,  come.  Sir  Peter,  you  love 
her,  notwithstanding  your  tempers  donH  ex- 
actly agree. 

Sir  Peter  T.  But  the  fault  is  entirely  hers, 
Master  Rowley.  1  am,  myself,  the  sweetest 
tempered  man  alive,  and  hate  a  teasing  tem- 
per ;  and  so  I  tell  ber  a  hundrtd  times  a  day. 

Rouble/,  Indeed! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay ;  and  what  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, in  all  our  disputes  she  is  always  in 
ibe  wrong  1  But  Lady  Sneerwell,  and  the  set 
she  meets  at  her  house,  encourage  the  per- 
Terseness  of  her  disposition. — Then,  to  com- 

rlete  my  vexation,  Maria,  my  ward,  whom 
ought  to  have  the  power  over,  is  determi- 
ned to  turn  rebel  too,  and  absolutely  refuses 
tbe  man  whom  I  have  long  resolved  on  for 
her  husband;  meaning,  I  suppose,  to  bestow 
herself  on  his  profligate  brother. 

Howlejr,  You  know.  Sir  Peter,  I  have  al- 
ways taken  the  liberty  to  dilTer  with  you  on 
the  subject  of  these  two  young  gentlemen.  I  onlj 
wish  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  your  opi- 
nion of  the  elder.  For  Charles,  my  life  onU ! 
be  will  retrieve  his  errors  yet.  Their  worthy 
father,  once  my  honoured  master,  was,  at  his 
years,  nearly  as  wild  a  spark;  yet,  when  be 
died,  he  did  not  leave  a  more  benevolent  heart 
to  lament  his  loss. 

Sir  Peter  T.  You  are  wrong,  Master  Row- 
ley- On  their  father's  death,  you  know,  I  act- 
ed as  a  kind  of  guardian  to  tbem  both,  till 
Ibeir  uncle  Sir  Olivers  liberality  gave  them 
ao  early  independence:  of  course,  no  person 
could  have  more  opportunities  of  judging  of 
their  bearts,  and  I  was  never  mistaken  in  my 
file.  Joseph  is  indeed  a  model  for  the  young 
men  of  the  age.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment, 
and  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  professes ; 
but  for  the  other,  take  my  word  for*t,  if  he 
had  any  grain  of  virtue  by  descent,  he  has 
dissipated  it  with  the  rest  of  his  inheritance. 
Ah  f  my  old  friend.  Sir  Oliver,  will  be  deep- 
ly mortified  when  he  finds  how  part  of  his 
bounty  has-been  misapplied. 

Itoi»ler*  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  violent 
a^insi  the  young  man,  because  this  may  be 


the  most  critical  period  of  his  fortune.  I  came 
hither  with  news  that  will  surprise  you. 

Sir  Peter  T.  What!  let  me  hear. 

Rofvlejr.  Sir  Oliver  is  arrived,  and  at  this 
moment  in  town. 

Sir  Peter  T.  How!  you  astonish  roe!  I 
thought  you  did  not  expect  him  this  month. 

RtMflejr.  I  did  not;  but  bis  passage  has 
been  remarkably  quick. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Egad,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see 
my  old  friend.  Tis  fifteen  years  since  we 
met. — We  have  had  many  a  day  together: — 
but  does  be  still  enjoin  us  not  to  inform  bis 
nephews  of  his  arrival? 

Rotvlejr,  Most  strictly.  He  means,  before 
it  is  known,  to  make  some  trial  of  their  dis- 
position. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ah!  there  needs  no  art  to 
discover  their  merits — he  shall  have  his  way: 
but.  pray,  does  he  know  I  am  married? 
ilovtflejr.  Yes,  and  will  soon  wish  you  joy. 
Sir  Peter  T,  What,  as  we  drink  health  to 
a  friend  in  a  consumption.  Ah!  Oliver  will 
laugh  at  me.  We  used  to  rail  at  matrimony 
together,  and  he  has  been  steady  to  his  text 
Well,   he  must  be  soon  at  my  house, 


though! — ril  instantly  give  orders  for  his  re- 
ception.— But,  Master  Rowley ,  don*t  drop  a 
word  that  Lady  Teazle  and  I  ever  disagree. 


Rowlejr*  By  no  means. 
Sir  Peter  T,  For  I  should  never  be  able  to 
stand  NolPs  jokes;  so  Pd  have  him  think. 
Lord  forgive  roe!  that  we  are  a  very  happy 
couple. 

Rowley.  I  understand  you: — but  then  you 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  differ  while  he  is 
in  the  house  with  you. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Egad,  and  so  we  must — and 
that*s  impossible.  Ah!  master  Rowley,  when 
an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young  wife,  be  de- 
serves—no—the crime  carries  its  punishment 
along  with  it  {Exeunt* 

ACT  IL 
Scene  L 

Enter  Sir  Peter  tmd  Labt  Teazik. 
Sir  Peter  T.  Lady  Teaxle,  Lady  Teasle,  Pll 
not  bear  it! 

Lad/  T,  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear 
it  or  not,  as  you  please;  bet  I  ought  to  have 
my  own  way  in  every  thing,  and  what's  more, 
I  will,  too.  What!  though  I  was  educated 
in  the  country,  I  know  very  well  that  women 
of  fashion  in  London  are  accountable  td  no-> 
body  after  they  are  nfarried.  , 

Sir  Peter  T,  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well; 
—  so  a  husband  is  to  have  no  influence,  no 
authority? 

Ladjr  T,  Authority!  No,  to  be  iure:— if  you 
wanted  authority  over  me,  you  should  b've 
adopted  me,  and  not  married  me :  I  am  s'Ure 
you  were  old  enough. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Old  enough  !—av— there  it  is. 
Well,  well.  Lady  Teazle,  though  my  life  may 
be  made  unhappy  by  your  temper,  TH  not  be 
ruined  by  your  extravagance. 

Ladjr  J\  My  extravagance !  I'm  sure  Pm 
not  more  extravagant  than  a  woman  of  fash- 
ion ought  to  be. 

Sir  Peter  T.  No,  no,  madam^^mi  shall 
throw  away  no  met^'imiSSh^M^imniean- 
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ing  luxury,  ^life!  to  spend  as  mucb  to  fur- 
nisn  your  dressipjej-room  -with  flowers  in  win- 
ter as  would  suflice  to  turn  the  Pantheon  in- 
to a  green-house,  and  give  a  fete  champelre 
at  Christmas. 

hadjT,  And  am  I 'to  blame,  Sir  Peter,  be- 
cause flow*;rs  are  dear  in  cold  weather?  You 
should  find  fault  with  the  climale,  and  not 
with  me.  For  my  part,  Tm  sure,  I  wish  it 
was  spring  all  the  year  round,  and  that  roses 
grew  under  our  feet! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Oons!  madam — if  you  had 
been  born  to  this,  I  shouIdn^t  wonder  al^our 
talking  thus ;  but  you  forget  what  your  situa- 
tion was  when  I  married  you. 

Lady  T,  No,  no,  I  doo*t ;  Hwas  a  Tcry  dis- 
ajgreeanle  one,  or  I  should  never  have  mar- 
ned  you. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Yes,  yes,  madam,  vou  were 
then  in  somewhat  a  humbler  style:  —  the 
daughter  of  a  plain  country  squire.  Recollect, 
Lady  Teazle ,  when  I  saw  you  first  silling  at 
your  tambour,  in  a  pretty  figured  linen  gown, 
with  a  bunch  of  keys  at  your  side ;  your  hair 
combed  smooth  over  a  roll,  and  your  apart- 
ment bung  round  wilh  fruits  in  worsted ,  of 
your  own  working. 

Ladjr  T.  O,  yes !  I  remember  it  very  well, 
and  a  curious  life  1  led. — My  daily  occupa^ 
tion  to  inspect  the  dairy,  superintend  the 
poultry,  make  extracts  from  the  family  receipt- 
Look, — and  comb  my  aunt  Deborah  s  lapdog. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Yes,  yes,  ma*am,  Uwas  so Jndeen. 

Lady  T,  And  then,  you  know,  my  evening 
amusements!  To  draw  patterns  for  rullles, 
which  1  had  not  materials  to  make  up;  to 
play  Pope  Joan  ^)  wilh  the  curate:  to  read  a 
sermon  to  my  aunt;  or  to  be  stuck  down  to 
an  old  spinel  to  strum  my  father  to  sleep  af- 
ter a  fox'chase. 

Sir  Peter  T,  I  am  glad  you  have  so  good 
a  memory.  Yes,  madam,  these  were  the  re- 
creations 1  took  you  from ;  but  now  you  must 
have  your  coach — vis-a-vis— and  three  pow- 
dered footmen  before  your  chair ;  and,  in  the 
summer,  a  pair  of  w^hile  cats  to  draw  you  to 
Kensingtongardens.  No  recollection,'  I  sup- 
pose, when  you  were  content  to  ride  double, 
behind  the  butler,  on  a  dockM  coach-horse. 

Lad  J  T,  No — I  swear  I  never  did  that ;  I 
deny  the  butler  and  the  coach-horse. 

Sir  Peter  This,  madam;  was  your  situa^ 
tion;  and  what  have  I  done  for  you?  I  have 
made  you  a  woman  of  fashion,  of  fortune,  of 
rank;  in  short,  I  bave  made  you  m;^  wife. 

Ladjrl\  Well,  then,— and  there  is  but  one 
thing  ijfiore  you  can  make  me  to  add  to  the 
obligation,  and  that  is — 

Sir  Peter  T,  My  widow,  I  suppose? 

LadyT.  Hem!  hem! 

Sir  Peter  T,  I  thank  you,  madam  —  but 
don*t  flatter  yourself;  for  toough  your  ill  con- 
duct may  disturb  my  peace,  it  shall  never 
break  my  heart,  I  promise  you :  however,  I 
am  equally  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint. 

Lady  T,  Then  why  will  you  endeavour  to 
make  yourself  so  disagreeable  to  me,  and 
thwart  me  in  every  lilllc  elegant  expense? 

Sir  Peter  T,  *Slife,  madam,  I  say,  had  you 
any  of  these  little  elegant  expenses  when  you 
married  me? 

j)  A  |am«  at  c«rd«. 


Lady  T.  Lud,  Sir  Peter!  wouJd  you  Itave 
me  be  out  of  the  fashion? 

Sir  Peter  T,  The  fashion,  indeed !  what  had 
you  to  do  wilh  the  fashion  before  you  mar- 
ried me?  \ 

Leidy  T.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  yoa 
would  like  to  bave  your  wife  thought  a  wo- 
man of  taste. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay  —  there  again  —  taste  ^ 
Zounds  !  madam  ,  you  had  no  laste  when  you 
married  me! 

LadyT,  That's  very  true  indeed.  Sir  Pe- 
ter; and  afler  having  ntarried  you,  I  should 
never  pretend  to  taste  again,  I  allow.  But' 
now,  Sir  Peter,  if  we  bave  finished  our  daily 
jangle,  I  presume  I  may  go  to  my  engage- 
ment ai  Lady  SneerwelPs. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ay,  there^s  another  predons 
circumstance — a  charniing  set  of  acquaintance 
you  have  made  there. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people 
of  rank  and  fortune ,  and  remarkably  leoao- 
ous  of  reputation. 

Sir  Peter  Yes,  egad,  they  are  lenacaoss 
of  reputation  with  a  vengeance;  for  they  doo^ 
choose  any  bod^  should  bave  a  character  but 
themselves! — Such  a  crew  I  Ah!  many  a 
wretch  has  rid  on  a  hurdle  who  has  craoc 
less  mischief  than  these  utterers  of  forged  tales, 
coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers  of  reputation. 

Lady  jT.  Wbatl  would  you  restrain  the 
freedom  of  speech? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ah!  they  bare  made  you  Just 
as  bad  as  any  one  of  the  society. 

LadyT,  VVhy,  1  believe  1  do  bear  a  part 
with  a  tolerable  grace.  Rut  I  tow  I  bear  no 
malice  against  the  people  I  abuse. — Wben  I 
say  an  iUnatured  thing,  ^is  out  of  pure  good 
humour;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  tbey  deal 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  with  me.  Bnt, 
Sir  Peter,  you  know  you  promised  to  come 
to  Lady  SneerwelFs  too. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  well.  Til  call  ia  )usi  to 
look  after  my  own  character. 

'Lctdy  T,  1  hen  indeed  you  must  make  haste 
after  me,  or  you*ll  be  too  fate.  So,  good  bye 
to  ye.  \Exit  Lady  TeeuL 

Sir  Peter  T,  So — I  bave  gained  much  by 
my  intended  expostulation:  yet,  with  what  a 
charming  air  she  contradicts  every  thing  I 
say,  and  how  pleasingly  she  shows  her  cou- 
tempt  for  my  authority!  Well,  though  I  can^ 
niake  her  love  me,  there  is  great  satisfaction 
in  quarrelling  with  her;  and  I  think  she  ne- 
ver appears  to  such  advantage  as  when  she 
is  doing  every  thing  in  her  power  to  plague 
me.  \lLxiL 

Scene  IL — At  Ladt  SneerweilV 
Enter  Ladt  Sneerwell  ,  Mrs.  Candovb, 
Crabtkee,  Sir  Benjahin  Bacuitk,  ani 
Joseph  Surface. 

Lady  Sneer,  Nay,  positively,  we  will  bear  di 
Josephs,  Yes,  yes,  the  epigram,  by  al 

means. 

Sir  Benj,  B,  O  plague  on*ty  unde!  ^lisncst 
nonsense. 

CrabL  No,  no ;  'fore  Gad,  Teiy  clever  Jiir 
an  extempore! 

Sir  Benj,  B.  But,  ladies,  you  should  be 
acquainted  wilh  the  circumstance.  Yim  mui 
know,  that  one^d^yMl^^^^JLady  Bm§ 
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Corride  was  taking  tbe  dost  in  Hyde  Park, 
in  a  sort  of  duodecimo  phaeton,  she  desired 
me  to  write  some  verses  on*  her  ponies;  upon 
which  I  took  out  my  pocket-hook,  and  in  one 
anoroent  produced  the  following: 

Sure  never  were  seen  two  such  beautiful 
ponies; 

Other  horses  are  clowns,  hut  these  maca- 
ronies : 

To  gire  them  this  title  Fm  sure  canH  he 
wrong. 

Their  legs  are  so  slim,  and  their  tails  are 
so  long. 


CraBL  There,  ladies,  done  in  the  smack  of  shuts  her  mouth,  but  leaves  it  always  on  a 


a  whip,  and  on  horseback  too. 

Josephs,  A  very  Phoebus  mounted^in- 
deed,  Sir  Benjamin. 

SirBenj\B,  O  dear,  sir!  trifles — trifles. 

"Enter  Ladt  Teazle  and  Maria. 
«   Mrs,  Can.  I  must  have  a  copy. 

Lady  Sneer,  Lady  Teazle,  I  hope  we  shall 
see  Sir  Peter? 

Lady  T.  I  believe  he*li  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship presently. 

Lady  Sneer.  Maria,  my  love,  you  look 
gi^ve.  Come,  you  shall  sit  down  to  piquet 
with  Mr.  Surface. 

Maria.  I  take  Tery  little  pleasure  in  cards 
— however,  TU  do  as  you  please. 

Lady  T.  1  am  surprised  Mr.  Surface  should 
sjt  down  \vith  her!  I  thought  he  would  have 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me, 
before  Sir  Peter  came.  \Aside. 

Mrs^Can.  Now,  Til  die,  but  you  are  so 
scandalous.  Til  forswear  your  society.' 

LadyT.  What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Candour? 

Mrs.  Can,  They'll  not  allow  our  friend  Miss 
Vermillion  to  be  handsome. 

Lady  Sneer.  O  surely  she  is  a  pretty 
woman. 

Crab!.  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  Can.  She  has  a  charming  fresh  co- 
lour. 

LitdyT,  Yes,  when  it  is  fresh  put  on 
Mrs,  Can.  O  lie !  I'll  swear  her  colour  is 

natural:  1  have  seen  it  come  and  go. 

Lady  T,  1  dare  swear  you  have,  ma'am:  it 

goes  olf  at  night,  and  comes  again  in  the 

morning. 

SirBenj.B.  True,  ma'am,  it  not  only  co- 
mes and  goes,  but,  what's  more-— pgad,  her 
maid  can  fetch  and  carry  it! 

Mrs,  Can.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  how  I  hate  to  hear 
you  talk  so!  But  surely  now,  her  sister  is, 
or  i»as,  very  handsome. 

CrabL  \Vho?  Mrs.  Evergreen?  O  Lord! 
^he's  six  and  fifly  if  shc?s  an  hour! 

Mrs.  Can.  Now  positively  you  wrong  her; 
fifty- two  or  fifty- three  is  the  utmost — and  I 
don't  think  she  looks  more. 

Sir  Ben/,  B,  Ah!  there's  no  judging  by  her 
looks,  unless  one  could  see  her  face. 

Lctdy Sneer.  Well,  well,  if  Mrs.  Evergreen 
does  take  some  pains  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  time,  you  must  allow  she  effects  it  with 
creat  ingenuity;  and  surely  that's  better  than 
toe  careless  manner  in  which  the  widow  Ochre 
chalks  her  wrinkles. 

SirBenj.B.  Nay  now,  Xjady  Sneerwell, 
vou  are  se-vere  upon  the  widow.  Come,  come^ 
lis  not  that  she  paints  so  ill — but  when  she 


has  finished  her  face,  she  joins  it  so  badly  to 
her  neck,  that  she  looks  like  a  mended  statue, 
in  which  the  connoisseur  sees  at  once  that 
the  head's  modem,  though  the  trunk's  antique. 

Crabt.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  well  said,  nephew! 

Mrs.  Can.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  well,  you  make  me 
laugh;  hut  I  vow  I  hate  you  tor  it. — What 
do  you  think  of  Miss  Simper? 

SirBenj.B,  Why,  she  has  yery  prelty 
teeth. 

Lady  71  Yes,  and  on  that  account,  when 
she  is  neither  speaking  nr.r  laughing  (which 
very  seldom  happens),  she  never  absolutely 


)ar,  as  it  were, — thus         [Slioi»s  her  tselh, 
Mrs.  Can.  How  can  you  be  so  ill-natured? 
LadrT.   Nay,  I  allow  even  ihal's  better 
than  the  pains  Mrs.  Prim  takes  to  conceal  her 
losses  in  front.    She  draws  her  mmith  till  it 

Eositively  resembles  the  aperture  of  a  poor's 
ox,  and  all  her  words  appear  to  slide  out 
edgewise,  as  it  were, — thus — H€n»  do- you  do, 
madam?  Yes,  -madam. 

Lady  Sneer.  Very  well,  LadyTeasle;  1  see 
you  can  be  a  lit!l<  severe. 

LadyT.  in  defence  of  a  friend  it  is  but 
justice. — But  here  comes  Sir  Peter  to  spoil 
our  pleasantry. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ladies,  your  most  obedient. — 
Mercy  on  me!  here  is  the  whole  set!  a  cha- 
racter dead  at  every  word,  I  suppose.  \Aside. 

Mrs.  Can.  1  am  rejoiced  you  are  come. 
Sir  Peter.  They  have  been  so  censorious — 
and  Lady  Teazle  as  bad  as  any  one. 

Sir  Peter  T.  It  must  be  very  distressing  to 
you,  Mrs.  Candour,  I  dare  swear. 

Mrs.  Can,  O  they  will  allow  good  qualities 
to  nobody ;  not  even  good  nature  to  our 
friend  Mrs.  Pursy. 

LadyT.  What,  the  fat  dowager  who  was 
at  Mrs.  Quadrille's  last  night? 

Mrs.  Can,  Nay,  her  bulk  is  her  misfortune ; 
and  when  she  takes  such  pains  to  get  rid  of 
it,  you  ought  not  to  reflect  on  her. 

Lady  Sneer,  That's  very  true,  indeed. 

LadyT,  Yes,  I  know  she  .ilmost  lives  on 
acids  and  small  whey;  laces  herself  by  pullies; 
and  often  in  the  holiest  noon  in  summer,  you 
may  see  her  on  a  little  squat  i>ony,  with  her 
hair  plainted  up  behind  like  a  (Irummcr's,  and 
puffing  round  the  Ring  on  a  full  trot. 

Mrs.  Can.  1  thank  you.  Lady  '('e.izle,  for 
defending  her. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Yes,  a  eood  defence,  truly ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Truly,  Laay  Teazle  is  as  cemo- 
rious  as  Miss  Sallow. 

Crabt  Yes,  and  she  is  a  curious  being  to 
pretend  to  be  censorious— an  awkward  gawky » 
without  any  one  food  point  under  heaven. 

Mrs,  Can.  Positively  you  shall  not  be  so 
very  severe.  Miss  fallow  is  a  near  rela- 
tion of  mine  by  marriage,  and  as  for  her 
person,  great  aflowance  is  to  be  made;  for, 
let  me  tell  you,  a  woman  labours  under  many 
disadvantages  who  tries  to  pass  for  a  girl  at 
six  and  thirty. 

Lady  Sneer.  Though,  surely,  she  is  hand- 
some still — and  for  the  weakness  in  her  cyes^ 

considering  hoyr  m^^jjU^^f^'^^^^'^'- 
hfjtii^  It  IS  not  to  be.  wondered  atP 
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Mrs,  Can.  True,  and  then  as  to  ber  man- 
ner, upon  my  word  I  think  it  is  particularly 
graceful,  considering  she  nerer  had  the  least 
education:  for  you  know  her  mother  was  a 
Welsh  milliner,  and  her  father  a  sugarbaker 
at  Bristol. 

St'rBenj'.B,  Ah!  you  are  both  of  you  too 
good  natured! 

Sir  Peter  Yes,  damned  good  natured! 
This  their  own  relation !  mercy  on  me !  \AAide, 

Mrs,  Can.  For  mv  part,  I  own  1  cannot 
bear  to  hear  a  friend  ill  spoken  of. 

Sir  Peter  T,  No,  to  be  sure! 

SirBenj.B,  Oh!  you  are  of  a  moral  turn. 
Mrs.  Candour  and  1  can  sit  for  an  hour  and 
bear  Lady  Stucco  talk  sentiment. 

Lad/T,  Nay,  I  ▼ow  Lady  Stucco  is  very 
well  with  the  dessert  afler  dinner;  for  shes 
just  like  the  French  fruit  one  cracks  for  mot- 
tos — made  up  of  paint  and  proverb. 

Mrs,C{tn,  Well,  I  never  will  join  in  ridi- 
culing a  friend ;  and  so  I  constantly  tell  my 
cousin  Ogle,  and  you  all  know  what  preten- 
sions she  has  to  he  critical  on  beauty. 

CrabL  O  to  he  sure!  she  has  herself  the 
oddest  countenance  that  ever  was  seen;  *lis  a 
collection  of  features  from  all  the  di(Terent 
countries  of  the  ^tobe. 

Sir  Benj\  B,  So  she  has,  indeed — an  Irish 
front — 

CrabL  Caledonian  locks  ^ 

SirBenj.B,  Dutch  nose— 

Crabt.  Austrian  lips — 

SirBenJB,  Compioxion  of  a  Spaniard  — 

CrabL  And  teeth  d  la  Chinoise — 

Sir  Ben/,  B.  In  short,  her  face  resembles  a 
table  dhote  at  Spa — where  no  two  guests 
are  of  a  nation — 

CrabL  Or  a  congress  at  the  close  of  a  ge- 
neral war — wherein  all  the  members,  even  to 
her  eyes ,  appear  to  have  a  diflerent  interest, 
and  her  nose  and  chin  are  the  only  parties 
likely  to  join  issue. 

Mrs,  Can.  Ha!  ha!  hal 

Sir  Peter  T.  Mercy  on  my  life ! — a  person 
they  dine  with  twice  a  weclc.  \Aside, 

Lady  Sneer,  Go,  go;  you  are  a  couple  of 
provoking  toads. 

Mrs.  Can,  Nay,  but  I  vow  you  shall  not 
carry  the  laugh  off  so — for  give  me  leave  to 
say,  that  Mrs.  Ojle— 

Sir  Peter  T.  Madam,  madam,  I  beg  your 
pardon — there^s  no  stopping  these  good  gen- 
tlemen's tongues. — But  when  I  tell  you,  Kfrs. 
Candour,  that  the  lady  they  are  abusing  is  a 
pak*ticular  friend  of  mine,  I  hope  yau*ll  not 
take  her  part. 

LadY Sneer,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well  said.  Sir 
Peter :  but  you  are  a  cruel  creature, — too 
phleirmatic  yourself  for  a  jest,  and  too  peevish 
to  allow  wit  in  others. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ah!  madam,  true  wit  is  more 
nearly-  allied  to  good-nature  than  your  lady- 
ahip  IS  aware  of. 

tadyT,  True,  Sir  Peter:  I  believe  they 
are  so  near  akin  that  they  can  never  be  united. 

SirBenj.B.  Or  rather,  madam,  suppose 
them  to  be  man  and  wife,  because  one  sel- 
dom sees  them  together. 

LadyT,  But  Sir  Peter  is  such  an  enemy 
to  scandal,  I  believe  he  would  have  it  put 
down  by  parliament 


Sir  Peter  T.  Tore  heaTcn,  madam,  if  thcjr 
were  to  consider  the  sporting  with  repotatioii 
of  as  much  importance  as  poaching  —  — 


nors,  and  pass  an  ^ct  for  the  preservatioo  of 
fame,  I  believe  there  are  many  would  ikank 
them  for  the  bill. 

Ladjr  Sneer,  O  Lud,  Sir  Peter ;  would  joa 
deprive  us  of  our  privileges? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay,  madam;  and  then  no  per- 
son should  be  permitted  to  kill  characters  and 
run  down  reputations,  but  qualified  old  maids 
and  disappointed  widows. 
Lady  Sneer,  Go,  you  monster! 
Mrs,  Can.  But,  surely,  you  would  not  be 

Suite  so  severe  on  those  who  only  report  wiiat 
liey  hear? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Yes,  madam,  I  would  have 
law  merchant  for  them  too;  and  in  all  cases 
of  slander  currency,  whenever  the  drawer  of 
the  lie  was  not  to  be  found,  the  injured  par- 
ties should  have  a  right  to  come  on  aey  of 
the  indorsers. 

Crabt.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  beliere  ibcre 
never  was  a  scandalous  tale  without  aomc 
foundation. 

Sir  Peter  T.  O,  nine  out  often  of  tlio  aaa- 
licious  inventions  are  founded  on  some  ridi- 
culous misrepresentation ! 

Lady  Sneer.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit 
down  to  cards  in  the  next  room? 

Enter  a  Servant  who  whispers  SiB.  Pm&. 

SirPeierT.  Til  be  with  them  dirediy.— 
ril  get  away  unperceived.  \_Ap€MrL 
Lady  Sneer.  Sir  Peter,  you  are  not  goiag 
to  leave  us? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Your  ladyship  must  excnae  Me; 
Fm  called  away  by  particular  botioesa.  Bst 
I  leave  my  character  behind  me. 

[ExU  Sir  Peter, 
SirBenj.B,  Well— certainly.  Lady  Teaak^ 
that  lord  of  yours  is  a  strange  being;  I  coald 
tell  you  somes  stories  of  him  woukTmake  yoa 
laugn  heartily  if  he  were  not  your  busbaatL 
Lady  T,  O,  pray  don*t  mind  lhat;^-oo«K, 
do  lefs  hear  them. 

[Joins  tfie  rest  of  the  company  goimg  im- 

to  the  next  room. 
Josephs,  Maria^  i  see  you  hare  no  salia> 
faction  in  this  society. 

Maria,  How  is  it  possible  I  should? — If  la 
raise  malicious  smiles  at  the  infirmitsea  or 
misfortunes  of  those  who  have  never  ti^wed 
us  be  the  province  of  wit  or  humour,  Heaven 
grant  me  a  double  portion  of  duloess! 

Josephs,  Yet  they  appear  more tll-ssalai ed 
than  they  are, — they  have  no  malice  at  beati, 
Maria.  Then  is  their  conduct  still  mors 
contemptible;  for,  in  my  opinion,  noCUng 
could  excuse  the  interference  of  their  tongnas« 
but  a  natural  and  uncontrollable  bitteraesa  af 
mind. 

Josephs,  Urfdoubtedly,  madam;  and  it  has 
always  been  a  sentiment  of  mine,  that  to  po- 
pagate  a  malicious  truth  wantonly  is  hmc 
despicable  than  to  falsify  from  revenge.  Bat 
can  you,  Maria,  feel  thus  for  otbers,  and  be 
unkind  to  me  alone? — la  hope  to  be  deaitd 
the  tenderest  passion? 
Maria.  Why  will  yon  distress  ne  by  ic- 


newing  the  sul 
Josephs. 
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■ti«  thus,  and  oppose  your  guardian,  Sir  Pe- 
ter's will,  but  thai  I  see  that  profligate  Cbal^- 
les  is  still  a  favoured  rival. 

Maria,  Ungenerously  urged!  —  But  what- 
ever my  sentiments  are  for  that  unfortunate 
Tounff  roan,  be  assured  I  sball  not  feel  more 
bound  to  give  bim  up,  because  his  distresses 
have  lost  nim  the  regard  even  of  a  brother. 

Joseph  S.  Nay,  but  Maria,  do  not  leave  me 
with  a  frown :  by  all  that's  honest,  I  swear — 
Gad's  life,  berets  Lady  Teacle J^/^e]— 
You  must  not — no,  you  sball  not — lor,  though 
I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  Lady  Trasle — 

Maria.  Lady  Teade ! 

Josephs.  let  were  Sir  Peter  to  suspect-- 

JEnier  Last  Teazlk,  and  comes  forwiurd. 

LadjT.  What  is  this,  pniy?  Do  you  take 
her  for  me  ?  —  Child,  you  are  wanted  in  the 
next  room.  —  \Exit  ilfarMi.3  —  What  is  all 
thisy  pray? 

Joseph  S.  O,  the  most  unlucky  circumstance 
in  nature  1  Maria  has  somehow  suspected  the 
tender  concern  I  have  for  your  happiness,  and 
threatened  to  ac«|uaint  Sir  Peter  with  her  sus- 
picions, and  I  was  just  endeavouring  to  reason 
with  her  when  you  came  in. 

Liady  T.  Indeed !  but  you  seemed  to  adopt 
a  very  tender  mode  of  reasoning  —  do  you 
naually  argue  on  your  knees? 

Josephs.  O,  she's  a  child,  and  I  thought  a 
little  bombast But,  Lady  Teaxle,  when  are 
you  to  give  me  your  judgment  on  my  library, 
as  you  promised? 

LadjT.  No,  no;  1  begin  to  think  it  woul^ 
be  imprudent,  and  you  know  i  admit  you  as 
a  lover  no  farther  than  fashion  sanctions. 

Joseph  S.  True — a  mere  platonic  cicisheo— 
what  AY^JTT  wife  is  entitled  to. 

jAidjr  T.  Certainly,  one  must  not  be  out  of 
the  fashion. — However,  I  have  so  much  of  my 
country  prejudices  left,  that,  though  Sir  Peter  s 
ill-faumour  may  vex  me  ever  so,  it  never  shall 
provoke  me  to — 

Josephs.  The  only  revenge  in  jour  power. 
^W^ell— 1  applaud  your  moderation. 

Ldidjr  T.  Go — you  are  an  insinuating  wretch. 
—  But  we  shall  ne  missed  —  let  us  join  th( 
contpany. 

Joseph  S.  But  we  had  best  not  return 
together. 

LadjT.  Well— don't  stay;  for  Maria  sha'n't 
eome  to  hear  any  more  of'^  your  reasoning,  I 
promise  you.  \Ejcil  Ladjr  Teazle. 

Josephs.  A  curious  dilemma  my  politics 
bave  run  me  into !  I  wanted,  at  first,  only  to 
in|;ratiate  my%t\£  with  I^dy  Teaxle,  that  she 
might  not  be  my  enemy  with  Maria;  and  I 
bave,  I  don't  know  how,  become  her  serious 
b>vcr.  Sincerely  I  begin  to  wish  I  had  never 
made  such  a  point  ofgainin^  so  very  good  a 
character,  for  it  has  led  me  into  so  many  cur- 
sed rogueries  that  I  doubt  I  shall  be  exposed 
at  last  {Exit. 

Scene  lIL-^Sia  Peter  Teazle's. 
JEnier  Rowlbt  and  Sir  Oliver  Surface. 
Sir  OliiferS.  Ha!  ha !  ha!  So  my  old  friend 
is  married,  hey?  —  a  young  wife  out  of  the 
country*^ Ha!  ha!  ha!  that  he  should  have 
stood  bluir  to  old  bachelor  so  long,  and  sink 
ioto  a  husband  at  last 


jRoupJejr.  But  you  must  *not  rally  him  on  the 
subject,  Sir  Oliver:  'lis  a  tender  point,  I  m-> 
sure  you,  though  he  has  been  married  omy 
seven  months. 

Sir  Olivers.  Then  he  has  been  just  half  a 
rear  on  the  stool  of  repentance !— Poor  Peter  I — 
)ut  you  say  be  has  entirely  given  up  Charles,— 
never  sees  him,  hey? 

Rotvlejr.  His  prejudice  against  him  is  asto- 
nish in  and  I  am  sure,  greatly  increased  by 
a  jealousy  of  him  with  Lady  Teatle,  which  he 
has  industriously  been  led  into  by  a  scanda- 
lous society  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  Cbaries's  ill  name. 
Whereas,  the  truth  is,  I  believe,  if  the  lady  is 

{»artial^  to  either  of  them,  his  brother  is  the 
avourite. 

Sir  Oliper  S.  Ay,  I  know  there  are  a  set  of 
malicious,  prating,  prudent  gossips,  both  male 
and  female,  who  murder  characters  to  kill 
time;  and  will  rob  a  young  fellow  of  his  good 
name,  before  be  has  years  to  know  the  value 
of  it — But  1  am  not  to  be  prejudiced  against 
my  nephew  bv  such,  I  promise  you. — No,  no, 
—  if  Charles  has  done  nothing  false  or  mean, 
I  shall  compound  for  his  extravagance. 

^  HoMflejr.  Then,  my  life  on't,  you  will  reclaim 
him.  —  Ah,  sir!  it  gives  me  new  life  to  find 
that  jrour  heart  is  not  turned  against  him ;  and 
that  the  son  of  my  good  old  master  has  one 
friend,  however,  left. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  What,  shall  I  forget,  Master 
Rowley ,  when  1  was  at  his  years  myself?- 
Egad,  my  brother  and  I  were  neither  of  us 
very  prudent  youths;  and  yet,  I  believe,  you 
have  not  seen  many  better  men  than  your  old 
master  was. 

Hoivlejr.  Sir,  'tis  this  reflection  gives  me  as- 
surance that  Charles  may  yet  be  a  credit  to 
his  family. — But  here  comes  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Olivers*  Egad,  so  he  does. — Mercy  on 
me! — he's  greatly  altered— and  seems  to  have 
a  settled  married  look!  One  may  read  Aia- 
band  in  his  face  at  this  distance! 

Enier  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 
Sir  Peter  T.  Hah !  Sir  Oliver—my  old  friend ! 
Welcome  to  England  a  thousand  times! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Thank  you  —  thank  you,  Sir 
Peter!  and  i'faith  I  am  glad  lo  find  you  weU, 
believe  me. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Oh!  'tis  a  lon^  time  since  we 
met-^fiAeen  years,  1  doubt,  6ir  Oliver,  and 
many  a  cross  accident  in  the  time. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Ay,  I  have  had  my  share.^ 
But,  what!  I  find  you  are  married,  hey?— 
Well ,  well  —  it  can*t  be  helped  —  and  so  -r- 1 
wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart 

Sir  Peter  T.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Sir 
Oliver. — Yes,  I  have  entered  into — the  happy 
state;— but  we'll  not  talk  of  that  now. 

Sir  Oliver  S*  True,  true.  Sir  Peter:  old 
friends  should  not  begin  on  grievances  at  first 
meeting — no,  no,  no. — 
Rovvlejr*  Take  care,  pray,  sir. — 
Sir  Olivers.  Well— so  one  of  my  nephews 
is  a  wild  fellow,  hey? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Wild!  Ah!  my  old  friend,  I 
ffrieve  for  your  disappointment  there;  he's  a 
lost  young  n^n,  indeed.  However,  his  brother 
will  make  you  amends;  Joseph  Is,  indeed^ 
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do  you 


Sir  Oliver S.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it;  be  bas 
too  good  a  cbaracter  to  be  an  bonest  fellow. 
Every  body  speaks  wellofhtinl — Pshaw!  then 
he  has  bowed  as  low  to  knaves  and  fools  as 
to  the  honest  dignity  of  genius  and  virtue, 

Sir  Peter  T.  What,  Sir  Oliver*  J" 
blame  him  for  not. making  enemies? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Yes ,  if  he  has  merit  enough 
to  deserve  them. 

Sir  Peter  1\  Well,  wcH—Tou'II  be  convin- 
ced when  you  know  him.  Tis  edification  to 
bear  him  converse;  be  professes  the  noblest 
senlimenls. 

Sir  Olivers,  Ob!  plague  of  his  sentiments! 
If  be  salutes  me  with  a  scrap  of  morality  in 
bis  mouth,  I  shall  be  sick  directly. — Bui,  bow- 
ever,  donH  mistake  me.  Sir  Peler;  I  donH 
mean  to  defend  Charles's  errors:  but  before  1 
form  my  judgment  of  either  of  them,  I  intend 
to  make  a  tnal  of  their  hearts:  and  my  friend 
Rowley  and  i  have  planned  something  for  the 
purpose. 

Aouvlejr,  And  Sir  Peter  shall  own  for  once 
be  bas  been  mistaken. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ob!  my  life  on  Joseph's  honour. 

Sir  Oliver  S»  Well come,  give  us  a  bottle 
.of  cood  wine,  and  well  drink  the  lads*  beahb, 
and  tell  you  our  scheme. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Allons  then! 

Sir  Olivers,  And  don*t,  Sir  Peter,  be  so 
severe  against  your  old  friend's  son.  Odds 
my  li^<s'  I  not  sorry  that  be  bas  run  out 
of^ the  course  a  little:  tor  my  part,  [  bate  to 
see  prudence  clinging  to  the  green  suckers  of 
youtb;  ^tis  like  ivy  round  a  sapling,  and  spoils 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  [£xeunts 

ACT  IW. 
ScEWE  L— Sir  Peter  Teazle's. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir  Ouver  Svr- 
face,  and  Rowley. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  then,  we  will  see  this 
fellow  first,  and  have  our  wine  aAervvards: — 
but  how  is  ibis,  master  Rowley?  I  don't  see 
Uie  jest  of  your  scheme. 

Rowley,  Why,  sir,  this  Mr.  Stanley,  wlio 
I  was  speaking  of,  is  nearly  related  to  them 
by  their  mother.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Dublin, 
but  has  been  ruined  by  a  series  of  undeserved 
misfortunes.  He  has  applied,  by  letter,  to  Mr. 
Surface  and  Charles:  from  the  former  be  has 
received  nothing  but  evasive  promises  of  fu- 
ture service,  wnilc  Charles  has  done  all  that 
bis  extravagance  has  leA  bim  power  to  do  ; 
and  be  is,  at  this  time,  endeavouring  to  raise 
a  sum  of  money,  part  of  which,  in  the  midst 
of  bis  own-  distresses,  1  know  be  intends  for 
Ibe  service  of  poor  Stanley, 

Sir  Olivers.  Ah! — be  is  my  brother's  son. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  but  bow  is  Sir  Oliver 
personally  to — 

Roivley*  W^hy,  sir,  I  will  inform  Charles 
and  his  brother,  that  Stanley  has  obtaifted 
permission  to  apply  personally  to  bis  friends, 
and  as  they  baye  neither  of  them  ever  seen 
bim,  let  Sir  Oliver  assume  his  character,  and 
be  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging,  at 
least,  of  the  benevolence  of  thei% dispositions; 
and  believe  me,  sir,  you  wiU  find  in  the 
youngest  brother,  one,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
'oUy  and  dissipation^  bas  still,  as  our  immortal 


bard  expresses  it, — ''a  heart  to  pitj*,  aod,  a 
hand  open  as  day,  for  melting  cnarity." 

Sir  Peter  T,  Psbaw!  What  signifies  kb 
having  an  open  band  or  purse  either,  wbn 
he  ba<  uothing  left  to  give?  Well,  well-, 
make  the  trial,  if  you  please.  Bat  where  ii 
the  fellow  whom  yon  brought  for  Sir  Oliver 
to  examine,  relative  to  Charles's  affairs? 

Rotvlejr,  Below,  waiting  his  commands,  aod 
no  one  can  give  him  better  intelligence.  Tkii, 
Sir  Oliver,  is  a  friendly  Jew,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  bas  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
bring  your  nephew  to  a  proper  sense  of  hb 
extravagance. 

SirPeicr  T*  Pray  let  us  have  bira  in. 
Rotivlejr,  Desire  Mr.  Moses  to  walk  up  stain. 

[^Apart  to  iervaat 
Sir  Peter  T.  But,  pray,  why  should  yot 
suppose  he  will  speak  the  truth? 

Aoivlej,  Ob!  1  have  convinced  bim  tkalk 
has  no  chance  of  recovering  certain  sumi  ad- 
vanced to  Charles,  but  through  the  bouotjrof 
Sir  Oliver,  who  be  knows  is  arrived;  so  ibt 
^ou  may  depend  on  bis  fidelity  to  bis  o«a 
interests:  I  nave  also  another  evidence  ia  nf 
power,  one  Snake,  whom  1  have  detected ■ 
a  matter  little  short  of  forgery,  and  shall  speed- 
ily produce  bim  to  remove  some  of  jov 
prejudices. 

Sir  Peter  T,  I  bave  beard  too  much  on  Alt 
subject. 

Rot^ley,  Here  comes  the  bonest  Israelilei- 

Enter  Moses. 
— This  is  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Sir,  I  understand  yoa  haTe 
lately  had  great  dealings  witb  my  nephev, 
Charles. 

Moses,  Yes,  Sir  Oliver,  I  have  done  alll 
could  for  bim;  but  be  was  ruined  heSonU 
came  to  me  for  assistance. 

Sir  Olivers.  That  was  unlucky,  truly;  fa 
you  have  bad  no  opportunity  ofsbowii^jMr 
talents. 

Moses,  None  at  all;  I  hadn't  the  pleasare« 
knowing  his  distresses  till  be  was  some  tkst* 
sands  worse  than  nothing. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Unfortunate,  indeed!— 8"*' 
suppose  you  have  done  all  in  your  power  fa 
bim,  honest  Moses? 

Moses,  Yes,  he  knows  that;  —  thii  ^ 
evening  I  was  to  have  brought  bim  ^  f^^ 
man  from  the  city,  who  does  not  know  kini 
and  will,  1  believe,  advance  bim  somemsa(]F> 

Sir  Peter  T,  What,— one  Cbaries  ^ 
bad  money  from  before? 

Moses.  Yes,  — Mr.  Premiusn,  ofCr*fa« 
Friars,  formerly  a  broker. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Egad,  Sir  OliTer,  a  tkoig" 
strikes  me  !*-Cbarles,  you  say,  does  not  ioMf 
Mr.  Premium? 
Moses.  Not  at  all. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Now  then.  Sir  Oliver,  yooft 
have  better  opportunity  of  satisfying  ye«** 
than  by  an  old  romancing  lale  of  a  poo*  ^ 
lation:  go  with  my  friend  Moles,  *■« 
sent  Premium ,  and  then ,  PU  answer  m^'t 
you'll  see  your  nephew  in  all  bis  gfat^'^  ^ 
Sir  Oliver  S.  Etfad,  1  like  this  ito^y 
tbaa  the  other,  and  I  naay  visit  losip 


wards  as  Olckj 
Sir  Peter  T, 


True--so  yoipMy* 
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Moppler.  WeJI,  tiiis  it  taking  Charles  rather 
at  a  disaavantaffe,  to  be  sure ; — however,  Moses, 
you  understand  Sir  Peter,  and  will  be  faithful  ? 

MoseSk  You  may  depend  upon  ine;-~this  is 
near  the  time  1  was  to  have  g;one. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Vll  accompany  you  as  soon 
as  you  please,  Moses — But  hold !  I  have  forgot 
one  thin^— how  the  plague  shall  I  be  able  to 
pass  for  a  Jew? 

Moses,  There's  no  need  —  the  principal  is 
Christian. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Is  he  ?  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear 
IL  But  then  again,  aVt  I  rather  too  smartly 
dressed  to  look  like  a  money  lender? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Not  at  all;  'twould  not  be  out 
of  character,  if  you  went  in  your  own  car- 
riage— would  it,  Moses? 

Moses*  Not  in  the  least* 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Well  -  but  how  must  I  talk?— 
there's  certainly  some  cant  of  usury  and  mode 
of  treating  that  I  ouffht  to  know* 

Sir  Peter  21  O !  there's  not  much  .to  learn 
The  great  point,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  he  exor- 
bitant enough  in  yodr  demands — hey,  Moses? 

Moses*  Yes,  that's  a  very  great  point. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  I'll  answer  for't  Til  not  t>e 
wanting  in  that.  I'll  ask  him  eight  or  ten 
per  cent  on  the  loan,  at  least* 

Moses,  If  you  ask  him  no  more  than  that, 
you'll  be  discovered  immediately. 

Sir  Olivers,  Hey!— what  the  plague! — how 
much  then? 

-  Moses.  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances. 
If  he  appears  not  very  anxious  for  the  supply, 
you  should  require  only  forty  or  fiUy  per  cent. ; 
hui  if  you  find  him  in  great  distress,  arid  want 
the  monies  venr  bad,  you  may  ask  double. 

Sir  Peter  T,  A  ffood  honest  trade  you're 
learning,  Sir  Oliver! 

Sir  Oliver  S*  Truly,  I  think  so  — and  not 
nnprofitabie*  • 

Moses*.  Then,  you  know,  you  hav'n*t  the 
monies  yourself,  but  are  forced  to  borrow  them 
Ibr  him  of  an  old  friend* 
f '  Sir  Oliver  S,  Oh  I  I  borrow  it  of  a  friend, 

Moses,  And  your  friend  is  an  unconscion- 
able dog:  but  you  can't  help  that 

Sir  Oliver  S,  My  friend  an  unconscionable 

iioses.  Yes,  and  he  himself  has  not  the 
monies  by  him,  but  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at 
a  gr^ast  loss. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  He  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a 
great  loss,  is  he?  Well,  that's  very  kind  of  hirti. 

Sir  Peter  T,  I'faith,  Sir  Oliver— Mr.  Pre- 
miam ,  I  mean ,  you'll  soon  be  master  of  the 
trade.  But,  Moses!  would  not  you  have  him 
run  out  a  little  against  the  Annuity  Bill  ?  That 
would  be  in  character,  I  should  think. 

Moses,  Very  much. 

Rowlejr,  And  lament  that  a  young  man  now 
must  be  at  years  of  discretion  before  he  is 
attfiered  to  ruin  himself? 

Moses,  Ay,  great  pity! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ana  abuse  the  public  for  al- 
lowing merit  to  an  act,  whose  only  object  is 
to  snatch  misfortune  and  imprudence  from^  the 
rapacious  gripe  of  usury,  and  give  the  minor 
a  chance  of  inheriting  nis  estate  without  being 
undone  by  coming  into  possession. 

Sir  OUver  S,   So— so— Moses  shall  give 


me  farther  instructions  as  we  go  together. 

Sir  Peter  T,  You  will  not  have  much  time, 
for  your  nephew  lives  hard  by. 

Sir  Olivers,  O!  never  fear:  my  tutor  ap- 
pears so  able,  that  though  Charles  lived  in  the 
next  streetv  it  must  be  my  own  fault  if  I  am 
not  a  complete  rogue  before  I  turn  the  comer. 
[Exeunt  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses, 
Sir  Peter  T,  S*,  now,  1  think  Sir  Oliver 
will  be  convinced:  you  are  partial,  Rowley, 
sand  would  have  prepared  Charies  for  the 
other  plot. 

Rowley,  No,  upon  my  word,  Sir  Peter. 
Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  go  bring  me  this  Snake, 
and  111  h^r  what  he  has  to  say  presently.— 
I  see  Maria,  and  want  to  speak  with  her. 
\jExit  Rowlef]  I  should  be  glad  to  be  con- 
vinced my  suspicions  of  Lady  Teaxle  and 
Charles  were  unjust.  I  have  never  yet  opened 
my  mind  on  this  subject  to  my  friend  Joseph 
—I  am  determined  1  will  d6  it— he  will  give 
me  his  opinion  sincerely. 

Enter  MxftUi 

So,  child,  has  Mr.  Surface  i^etumed  with  you  ? 
Maria,  No,  sir;  he  was  engaged. 
Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  Maria,  do  you  not  reflect, 
the  more  you  converse  with  that  amiable 
young  man,  what  return  his  partiality  for  you 
deserves  ? 

Maria.  Indeed,  Sir  Peter,  your  frequent 
importunity  on  this  subject  distresses  me  ex- 
tremely—  yon  compel  me  to  'declare,  that  I 
know  no  man  who  ha<  ever  paid  me  a  parti- 
cular attention,  whom  1  would  not  prefer  to 
Mr.  Surface. 

Sir  Peter  T.  So — there's  perverseness ! — No. 
no,  Maria,  'tis  Charles  only  whom  you  would 
prefer.  Tis  evident  his  Yices  and  follies  have 
won  your  heart 

Maria,  This  is  unkind,  sir*  You  know  I 
have  obeyed  you  in  neither  seeing  nor  cor- 
responding with  hiln:  I  have  heard  enough  to 
convince  me  that  he  is  unworthy  my  regard. 
Yet  I  cannot  think  it  culpable,  if,  while  my 
understanding  severely  condemns  his  vices, 
my  heart  suggests  some  pity  for  his  distresses. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  well,  pity  him  as  much 
as  you  please;  but  give  your  heart  and  hand 
to  a  worthier  object. 

Mari€u  Never  to  his  brother! 
Sir  Peter  T.  Go  —  perverse  and  obstinate ! 
but  take  care,  madam;  you  have  never  yet 
known  what  the  authority  of  a  ffuardian  is: 
don't  compel  me  to  inform  you  ot  it. 

Maria,  I  can  only  say,  you  shall  not  have 
just  reason.  'TIS  true,  by  my  father's  will,  I 
am  for  a  short  period  bound  to  regard  yoli 
as  his  substitute;  but  must  cease  to  think  you 
so,  when  you  would  compel  me  to  be  miser- 
able, \Exit  Maria* 
Sir  Peter  T,  W^as  ever  man  so  crossed  as 
I  am?  every  thing  conspiring  to  fret  me!  I 
had  not  been  involved  in  matrimony  a  fort- 
night, before  her  father,  a  ha|e  and  hearty 
man,  died,  on  purpose,  I  believe,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  plaguing  ide  with  the  care  ot  his 
daughter.  But  here  comes  my  helpmate ! .  She 
appears  in  great  good  humour.  How  happy 
I  should  be  if  I  could  tease  A<l<'«iVV^  lovinir 
me,  though  but  a  Rffl^l^  byX^OOgl'^  » 
87 
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[Act  Itt, 


Enter  Lady  Teazle. 

Ladj  T,  Lud!  Sir  Pcler,  I  hope  you  havVl 
been  quarrellmg  wilb  Maria?  It  is  not  using 
me  well  to  be  ul-bumoured  when  I  am  not  by. 

Sir  Pettr  T.  Ah !  La Jy  Teazle,  you  might 
have  the  power  tu  make  mc  good-humoured 
at  all  times. 

Lady  T,  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had;  for  I 
want  you  to  be  in  a  charmins;  sweet  temper 
at  this  moment.  Do  be  good-humoured  now, 
and  let  me  have  two  hundred  pounds,  will  you  ? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Two  hundred  pounds!  what, 
anH  I  to  be  in  a  good  humour  without  paying 
for  it?  But  speak  to  me  thus,  and  iTaith  there^s 
nothing  I  could  refuse  you.  You  shall  have 
it;  but  seal  mfe  a  bond  for  the  repayment. 

Lady  T,  O  no  —  there  —  my  note  of  hand 
will  do  as  well.  \Offering  her  Hand, 

Sir  Peter  T*  And  you  shall  no  longer  re- 
proach me  with  not  giving  you  an  indepen- 
dent settlement.  1  mean  shortly  to  surprise 
you: — but  shall  we  always  live  thus,  heyr 

Lady  T.  If  you  please.    Tm  sure  1  don*t 
care  how  soon  we  leave  oiT  quarrelling,  pro 
Tided  you^U  own  you  were  tired  first. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well  — then  let  our  future 
contest  be,  who  shall  be  most  obliging. 

Lady  T.  I  assure  you,  Sir  Peter,  good  na- 
ture becomes  you — you  look  now  as  you  did 
before  we  were  married,  when  you  used  to 
walk  with  roe  under  the  elms,  and  tell  me 
stories  of  what  a  gallant  you  were  in  your 
youths  and  chuck  me  under  the  chin,  you 
would;  and  ask  me  if  I  thought  I  could  love 
an  old  fellow,  who  would  deny  me  nothing — 
didn*t  you? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Yes ,  yes ,  and  you  were  as 
kind  and  attentive — 

Ladjr  T,  Ay — so  I  was,  and  would  always 
take  your  part,  when  my  acquaintance  used 
to  abuse  you,  and  turn  you  into  ridicule. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Indeed! 

Ladjr  T,-  Ay,  and  when  my  cousin  Sophy 
has  called  you  a  stiff,  peevish  old  bachelor, 
and  laughed  at  me  for  thinking  of  marrying 
one  who  might  be  my  father,  I  have  always 
defended  you,  and  said,  I  didcH  think  you  so 
ugly  by  any  means,  and  I  dared  say  youM 
make  a  very  good  sort  of  a  husband. 

Sir  Peter  T,  And  you  prophesied  right; 
and  we  shall  now  be  the  happiest  couple — 

Ladjr  T.  And  never  diifer  again  ? 

Sir  Peter  T,  No,  never! — though  at  the  same 
time,  indeed,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  you  must 
watch  your  temper,  very  seriously;  for  in  all 
our  little  quarrels,  my  dear,  if  you  recollect, 
my  love,  you  always  began  first. 

Lady  T,  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir 
Peter:  indeed,  you  always  gave  the  provocation. 

Sir  Peter  2\  Now  see,  my  angel !  take  care — 
contradicting  isn*t  the  way* to  keep  friends. 

Lady  T,  Then  don't  you  begin  it,  my  love! 

Sir  Peter  T,  There,  now!  you — you  are 
going  on.  You  donH  perceive,  my  life,  that 
Tou  are  just  doing  the  very  thing  which  you 
know  always  makes  me  an^;ry« 

LadyT,  Nay,  you  know  if  you  will  be  angry 
without  any  reason,  my  dear — 

Sir  Peter  T,  There!  now  you  want  to  quar- 
rel again. 

LadyT.  No,  I  am  sure  I  don^:— but  if  you 
will  be  so  peevish — 


•  Sir  Peter  T,  There  now!  who  begins  first? 

Lady  T,  Why  you,  to  be  sure.  I  sai^ 
nothing — but  there's  no  bearing  your  temper. 

Sir  Peter  No  f  uo,  madam:  the  faults  in 
your  own  temper. 

Lady  T,  Ay,  you  are  just  what  my  cousin 
Sophy  said  you  would  be. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Your  cousin  Sophy  is  a  for- 
ward, impertinent  gipsy. 

Lady  T,  You  are  a  great  bear,  sure,  to 
abuse  my  relations. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Now  may  all  the  plaffues  of 
marriage  be  doubled  on  me,  if  ever  JT  try  to 
be  friends  with  you  any  morej 

Lady  T,  So  much  the  better. 

Sir  Peter  T.  No,  no,  madam :  *lis  evident 
you  never  cared  a  pin  for  me,  and  I  was  a 
madman  to  marry  you — a  pert,  rural  coquette, 
that  had  refused  half  the  honest  ^squires  m  the 
neighbourhood. 

Lady  T.  And  I  am  sure  I  was  a  fool  to 
marry  you  —  an  old  dangling  bachelor,  who 
was  single  at  fifty,  only  because  he  never  cookl 
meet  with  any  one  who  would  have  kim. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay,  a madam ;  but  you  were 
pleased  enough  to  listen  to  me:  you  never 
had  such  an  offer  before. 

Lady  T,  No!  didn't  I  rcfiise  Sir  Tivy  Ter- 
rier, who  every  body  said  would  have  been  a 
better  match?  for  his  estate  is  just  as  good 
as  yours,  and  he  has  broke  his  neck  since  we 
have  been  married. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  have  done  with  you,  madam i 
You  are  an  unfeeling,  ungrateful— but  there^s 
an  end  of  every  thing.  I  oclieve  you  capable 
of  every  thing  that  is  bad.  —  Yes,  madam,  I 
now  believe  the  reports  relative  to  you  and 
Charles,  madam. — Yes,  madam  j^oa  an  d  Charles 
are — not  without  grounds.— 

Lady  T.  Take  care.  Sir  Peter!  you  bad 
better  not  insinuate  any  such  thin^!  ill  not 
he  suspected  without  cause,  I  promise  you. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Very  well,  madam!  very  well! 
A  separate  maintenance  as  soon  as  you  please. 
Yes,  madam,  or  a  divorce ! — I'll  make  ao  exarapifc 
of  myself  for  the  benefit  of  all  old  bacbelors.^ 
Let  us  separate,  madam. 

LafJjr  T.  Agreed!  agreed!  —  And  now,  my 
dear  Sir  Peter,  we  are  of  a  mind  once  more, 
we  may  be  the  happiest  couple  —  and  never 
differ  again,  you  know — ha!  ha!  ha!  Well, 
you  are  going  to  be  in  a  passion,  I  see,  and 
1  shall  only  interrupt  you — so,  bye — bye.  ££zjiL 

Sir  Peter  T,  Plagues  and  tortures!  Can^  I 
make  her  angry  either!  Oh,  I  am  tbe  most 
miserajsle  fefiow!  but  Pll  not  bear  ber  pre- 
suming  to  keep  her  temper:  no!  sbe  may 
break  my  heart,  but  she  sha^nt  keep  ber  leinp<^ 

Scene  II. — Charles  Scrfacs's  House. 
Enter  Trip,  Moses,  and  Sir  Ouyrr  Svrface. 

Trip.  Here,  masttfr  Moses !  if  youll  slay  a 
moment,  Til  try  whether  —  what's  tbe  gtade- 
man's  name? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Mr.  Moses,  what  is  my  name? 
Moses,  Mr.  Premium. 
Trip,  Premium — very  well. 

[Exit  Trip,  taking  smm/f 
Sir  OliQer  S,  To  judge  by  the  servaatt,  smt 
wouldn't  believe  the  master  was^  rnioed.  Bat 
what!— sure,  tb^^i^ wUi^^ bovsef 


Scene  3.] 
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Moses*  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Charles  bovgbi  it  of 
Mr.  Joseph,  wilh  the  furniture,  pictures,  etc 
just  as  the  old  gentleman  JeA  it.  Sir  Peter 
thought  it  a  piece  of  extrayagance  in  him. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  In  my  mind,  the  other^s  eco- 
nomy in  selling  it  to  him  was  more  reprehen- 
tible  by  half. 

Enter  Trip. 
Trip,  My  master  says  you  must  wail,  gen- 
tlemen: he  has  company,  and  can*t  speak  with 
joa  yeL 

Sir  Olivers.  If  he  knew  who  it  was  want- 
ed to  see  him,  perhaps  he  would  not  send 
tuck  a  message? 

Trip.  Yes,  yes,  sir;  he  knows  you  are  here — 
I  did  not  forget  little  Premium:  no,  no,  no. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Very  well;  and  1  pray,  sir, 
what  may  he  your  name? 

'Trip.  Trip,  sir;  my  name  is  Trip,  at  your 
lerricc. 

Sir  Olivers.  Well  then,  Mr.  Trip,  you 
kaTe  a  pleasant  sort  of  place  here,  I  guess? 

Trip.  Why,'  yes  — here  are  three  or  four  of 
us  pass  our  time  agreeably  enough;  but  then 
our  wages  arc  sometimes  a  little  iu  arrear — 
and  not  very  great  either — but  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  and  find  our  own  bags  ^)  and  l^ouquets. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Bags  and  bouquets!  halters 
and  bastinadoes!  [Aside. 

Trip.  And,  a-propos,  Moses — ha^e  you  been 
able  to  get  me  that  little  bill  discounted? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Wants  to  raise  money  too! — 
mercy  on  me!  Has  his  distresses  too,  1  war- 
rant, like  a  lord',  and  afTecls  creditors  and 
duns,  [ylside. 

Moses.  *Twas  not  to  be  done,  indeed, 
Mr.  Trip. 

Trip.  Gook  iack,  you  surprise  me!  My 
fnend  Brush  has  indorsed  it,  and  1  thought 
when  he  put  his  name  at  the  back  of  a  bill 
*lwas  the  same  as  cash. 

Moses*  No!  HwouldnH  do. 

Trip.  A  small  sum'— hot  twenty  pounds. 
0ark*ee,  Moses,  do  you  think  you  couldnU 
jget  it  me  by  way  of  annuity? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  An  annuity !  ha !  ha !  a  foot- 
man raise  money  by  way  of  annuity!  Well 
done,  luxur>%  egad!  [Aside. 

Moses,  VVell,  l^ut  you  must  ensure  your 
place. 

Trip.  O  with  all  my  heart!  Fll  ensure  my 
place,  and  my  life  too,  if  you  please. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  ICs  more  than  I  would  your 
neck.  [Aside, 

Moses.  But  is  there  nothing  you  could 
deposit? 

Trip.  Why,  nothing  capital  of  my  raaster^s 
wardrobe  has  dropped  lately ;  but  I  could  give 
you  a  mortgage  on  some  of  his  winter  clothes, 
with  equity  of  redemption  before  November — 
or  you  shall  have  the  reversion  of  the  French 
velvet,  or  a  post-ohit  on  the  blue  and  silver; — 
these,  I  should  think,  Moses,  with  a  few  pair 
of  point  ruffles,  as  a  collateral  security — ney, 
my  little  fellow? 

Moses.  Well,  well.  [Bell  rings. 

Trip.  £gad,  I  heard  the  belli   I  believe, 

Sntlemen,  1  can  now  introduce  you.  DonH 
rget  the  annuity,  little  Moses!    This  way, 
gentlemen.   Til  insure  my  place,  you  know. 

I)  Bag«  for  ik«  hair  bc^iatl 


Sir  Oliver  S.  If  the  man  be  a  shadow  of 
the  master,  this  is  the  temple  of  dissipation 
indeed !  [Mxeimi. . 

Scene  III. 

Charles  Sukfacb,  Careless,  etc.  etc.  at  a 
table  witli  wine,  etc, 

Charles S.  Tore  heaven,  'tis  true! — there's 
the  great  degeneracy  of  the  age.  Many  of 
our  acquaintance  have  taste,  spirit,  and  polite- 
ness; but  plague  on*t,  they  won^t  drink. 

Careless.  It  is  so  indeed,  Charles !  they  give 
into  all  the  substantial  luxuries  of  tlie  table, 
and  abstain  from  nothing  but  wine  and  wit. 
O  certainly  society  suffers  by  it  intolerably  j 
for  now,  instead  of  the  social  spirit  of  raillery 
that  used  to  mantle  over  a  {jlass  of  bright 
Burgundy,  their  conversation  is  become  just 
like  the  Spa  water  they  drink,  which  has  all 
the  pertness  and  flatulence  of  Champaigne, 
without  the  spirit  or  flavour. 

\st.  Gent.  But  what  are  they  to  do  who 
love  play  better  than  wine? 

Carelessi  True :  there's  Sir  Harry  diets  him- 
self for  gaming,  and  is  now  under  a  hazard 
regimen. 

Charles  S.  Then  he'll  have  the  worst  of  it. 
What!  you  wouldn't  train  a  horse  for  the 
course  by  keeping  him  from  corn?   For  my 

fart,  egad,  1  am  never  so  successful  as  when 
am  a  little  merry:  let  me  throw  on  a  bottle 
of  Champaigne,  and  I  never  lose — at  least,  1 
never  feel  my  losses,  which  is  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

2d  Gent.  Ay,  that  I  believe. 
Charles  S.  And  then,  what  man  can  pretend 
to  be  a  believer  in  love,  who  is  an  abjurer  of 
wine?  Tis  the  test  by  which  the  lover  knows 
his  own  heart.  Fill  a  dozen  bumpers  to  a 
doxen  beauties,  and  she  that  floats  atop  is  the 
maid  that  has  bewitched  you. 

Careless.  Now  then,  Charles,  be  honest  and 
give  us  your  real*  favourite. 

diaries  S.  Why,  I  have  withheld  her  only 
in  compassion  to  you.  If  I  toast  her,  ;jrou 
must  give  a  round  of  her  peers,  which  is  im- 
possible— on  earth. 

Careless.  Oh!  then  well  find  some  cano- 
nized vestals  or  heathen  goddesses  that  will 
do,  I  warrant! 

Charles  S,  Here  then,  bumpers,  you  rogues! 
bumpers!  Maria!  Maria!— 
Sir  Harrjr  D.  Maria  who? 
CluirlesS.  O  damn  the  surname — 'lis  too 
formal  to  be  registered  in  Love's  calendar;  but 
now,  Sir  Harry,  beware,  we  must  have  beauty 
superlative.  . 

Careless.  Nay,  never  study.  Sir  Harry: 
we'll  stand  to  the  toast,  though  your  mistress 
should  want  an  eye,  and  you  know  you  havir 
a  song  will  excuse  you. 

Sir  Harrjr  B.  Egad,  to  I  have!  and  I'll  give 
him  the  song  instead  of  the  lady. 

SONG, 

Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fiAeen ; 
Here's  to  the  widow  of  fifty ; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant  quean. 
And  here's  to  the  housewife  that's  thrifty. 
Chorus,  Let  the  toast  pass,^ 

Drink  to  the  lass.  ^^^^T^ 
Vll  warrant  she'U  j^^^c^^^ssU^^ltbe  glass 
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Here's  to  the  charmer  whose  dimples  we  priie ; 
Now  to  the  maid  who  has  none,  sir: 
Here's  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  hlue  eyes, 
And  here's  to  the  nymph  with  but  one,  sir. 

Chorus.  Let  the  toast  pass,  etc. 
Here's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow; 
Now  to  her  that's  as  brown  as  a  berry: 
Here's  to  the  wife  with  a  face  full  of  woe, 
And  now  to  the  girl  that  is  merry. 

Chorus.,  Let  the  toast  pass,  etc. 
For  let  'em  be  clumsy r  or  let  'em  be  slim, 
Younff  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather; 
So  ftlT  a  pint  bumper  quite  up  to  the  brim, 
And  let  us  e*en  toast  them  together. 

Chorus,  Let  the  toast  pass,  etc 

AlU  Bravo!  bravo! 

Enter  Trip,  and  whispers  Charles  Sukface. 

Charles  S.  Gentlemen,  you  must  excuse  me 
a  little.    Careless,  take  the  chair,  will  you? 

Careless.  Nay,  prithee,  Charles,  what  now? 
This  is  one  of  your  peerless  beauties,  I  sup- 
pose, has  dropt  in  by  chance? 

Charles  S.  No,  failh  I  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
'tis  a  Jew  and  a  broker,  who  are  come  by 
appointment. 

Careless.  O  damn  it !  let's  bare  the  Jew  in. 

1st  Gent.  Ay,  and  the  broker  too,  by  all 
means. 

2d  Gent.  Yes,  yes,  the  Jew  and  the  broker. 

Charles  S.  Egad,  with  all  my  heart!  Trip, 
bid  the  gentlemen  walk  in — though  there's  one 
of  them  a  stranger,  I  can  tell  you. 

Careless.  Charles,  let  us  give  them  some 
generous  Burgundy,  and  perhaps  they'll  grow 
conscientious. 

Charles S,  O  hang  'em,  no!  wine  does  but 
draw  forth  a  man^s  natural  qualities;  and  to 
make  them  drink  would  only  be  to  whet  their 
knavery.' 

Enter  TKip,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  andMos^s. 

Charles  S.  So,  honest  Moses,  walk  in:  walk 
in,  pray,  Mr.  Premium — that's  the  gentleman's 
name,  isn't  it,  Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Charles  S.  Set  chairs,  Trip-^sit  down,  Mr. 
Premium  —  glasses.  Trip  —  sit  down ,  Moses. 
Come,  Mr.  Premium,  I'll  give  you  a  senti- 
ment; berets  Success  to  usurjr  /  ^  Moses,  fill 
the  gentleman  a  bumper. 

moses.  Success  to  uslirjr! 

Careless.  Right,  Moses — usury  is  prudence 
and  industry,  and  deserves  to  succeed. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Then — here*s  all  the  success 
it  deserves! 

Careless.  No,  no,  that  won't  do!  Mr.  Pre- 
mium, yoii  have  demurred  at  the  toast,  and 
must  dnnk  it  in  a  pint  bumper. 

Gent,  A  pint  oumper,  at  least. 

Moses.  O  pray,  sir,  consider  —  Mr.  Pre- 
mium's a  gentleman. 

Careless.  And  therefore  loves  good  wine. 

2d  Gent,  Give  Moses  a  quart  glass— this  is 
mutiny,  and  a  high  contempt  for  the  chair. 

Careless.  Here,  now  for't!  I'll  see  justice 
done,  to  the  last  drop  of  my  bottle. 

Sir  Olivers.  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen  —  I  did 
not  expect  this  usage. 

Charles  S.  No,  bang  it,  you  sha'n't  \  Mr. 
Piemium's  a  stranger. 

Sir  Oliver  s.  Odd!  I  wish.  I  was  well  out 
of  ihiir  company !  \ Aside. 


Careless.  Plague  on  *em  then  !•>  if  they  donH 
drink,  we'll  not  sit  down  widi  them.  Come, 
Harry,  the  dice  are  in  the  nest  room — Charles, 
you'll  join  ns  when  you  have  finished  your 
business  with  the  gentlemen? 

Charles  ^.  I  will !  1  will !  [Exeunt^  Careless! 

Careless.  [Returning^  VVell! 

Charles  S.  Perhaps  1  may  want  you. 

Careless.  O,  you  know  I  am  always  ready: 
word,  note,  or  bond,  'tis  all  the  same  to  nie. 

[Exii. 

/Moses.  Sir,  this  is  Mr.  Premium,  a  gealJe- 
man  of  the  strictest  honour  and  secresy;  and 
always  performs  what  he  undertakes.  Mr. 
Premium,  this  is — 

Charles  S.  Pshaw!  have  done,  —  Sir,  nty 
friend  Moses  is  a  very  honest  fellow ,  but  a 
little  slow  at  expression :  hell  be  an  hour  giving 
us  our  titles.  Mr,  Premium,  the  plain  stale 
of  the  matter  is  this:  I  am  an  extravagant 
young  fellow  who  wants  to  borrow  money — 
you  1  take  to  be  a  prudent  old  fellow,  who 
have  got  money  to  lend.  —  I  am  blockhead 
enough  to  give  fifty  per  cent  sooner  than  not 
have  it;  and  you,  I  presume,  are  rogue  enough 
to  take  a  hundred  if  you  can  get  iL  Now, 
sir,  you  see  we  are  acquainted  at  once,  and 
may  proceed  to  business  without  farther  cere- 
mony. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Exceeding  frank,  upon  my 
word. — I  see,  sir,  you  are  not  a  man  of  many 
compliments. 

Charles  S.  Oh  no,  sir!  plain  dealing  io 
business  I  always  think  best. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Sir,  I  like  you  the  belter  for 
it — however,  yoii  are  mistaken  in  one  thing; 
1  have  no  moiiey  to  lend,  but  I  believe  I  com 
procure  some  of  a  friend;  but  (hen  he's  aa 
unconscionable  dog,  isn't  he,  Moses? 

Moses.  But  you  can't  help  that 

Sir  Olivers.  And  must  sell  st'>ckto  accom- 
modate you — mustn't  he,  Moses? 

Moses,  Yes,  indeed!  You  know  I  always 
speak  the  truth,  and  scorn  to  tell  a  lie! 

Charles  S.  Right  People  that  speak  tmlh 
generally  do:  but  these  are  trilles,  Vlr-  Pre- 
mium, What!  I  know  money  isn*t  to  be 
bought  without  paying  for't! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  VVell — but  what  securif  j  conU 
you  give?  You  have  no  land,  I  suppose? 

Cliarles  S,  Not  a  mole-hill,  nor  a  twig,  bat 
what's  in  the  bough-pots  out  of  the  window! 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Nor  any  stock,  I  presume? 

Cliarles  S,  Nothing  but  live  stock  —  and 
thatV  only  a  few  pointers  and  ponies.  But 
pray,  Mr.  Premium,  are  you  acquainted  at  aB 
with  any  of  my  connexions?  « 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Why,  to  say  truth,  [  am. 

Charles  S.  Then  you  niust  know  that  I  kave 
a  dev'lish  rich  uncle  in  the  East  Indies,  Sir 
Oliver  Surface,  from  whem  I  have  the  greatest 
expectations? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  That  you  have  a  weabky  nnde 
I  have  heard ;  but  how  your  expectations  will 
turn  out  is  more,  1  believe,  than  you  can  tefl. 

Charles  S.  O  no! — there  can  be  no  donkL 
They  tell  me  I'm  a  prodigious  favonrite,  smk 
that  be  talks  of  leaving  me  eveij  thing. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Indeed!  thb  it  the  SnU  IW 
heard  of  it. 

Charles  S.  Yes,  yes.  'lis  last tso  — 
knows  'tis  true,  ^^dm"^  ^r^fyiQgfC 
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Moses*  O  yes!  Fli  swear  io\. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  £ga<i,  UiejMl  persuade  me  pre->> 
senlly  Vm  at  Bengal.  {Aside. 

Charles  S.  Now  I  propose,  Mr.  Premium, 
if  iVs  agreeable  to  you,  a  postobit  on  Sir  OH- 
yer*i  life;  though  at  the  same  time  the  old 
fellow  has  been  so  liberal  to  me,  that  I  gi^e 
you  my  word,  1  should  be  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  any  thing  had  happened  to  him. 

Sir  Olitfer  S,  Not  more  than  1  should,  I  as- 
sure you.  But  the  bond  you  mention  happens 
to  be  just  the  worst  security  you  could  ofier 
me — for  I  might  live  to  a  hundred,  and  never 
see  ihe  principal. 

Charles  Sf  O  yes,  tou  would^the  moment 
Sir  Oliver  dies,  you  Lnow,  you  would  come 
on  me  for  the  money. 

Sir  Olitfer  S.  Then  I  believe  I  should  be 
the  most  unwelcome  dun  you  ever  had  in 
your  life. 

Charles  S,  What  I  I  suppose  youW  afraid 
that  Sir  Oliver  is  too  gooa  a  life? 

Sir  Olivers,  No,  indeed,  1  am  not;  though 
1  have  heard  he  is  as  hale  and  healthy  as  any 
man  of  his  years  in  Christendom, 

CharUsso,  There  again  now  you  are  mis- 
informed. No,  no,  the  climate  las  hurt  him 
consi<lerably,  p6or  uncle  Oliver!  Yes,  yes,  be 
breaks  apace,  Vm  told — and  is  so  much  altered 
lately,  that  his  nearest  relations  donH  know  him. 

Sir  Olivers,  No!  ha!  ha!  so  much  altered 
lately,  that  his'  nearest  relations  don*t  know 
faim,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Charles  S,  Ha !  ha !  youVe  glad  to  bear 
thai,  little  Premium? 

Sir  Olivers,  No,  no,  I'm  not 

Charles  S.  Yes,  yes,  you  are — ha !  ha !  ha ! — 
You  know  that  mends  your  chance. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  But  Tm  told  Sir  Oliver  is 
coining  over?  — nay,  some  say  he  is  actually 
arrived  ? " 

Charles S.  Pshaw!  Sure  I  must  know  better 
than  you  whether  be^s  come  or  not.  No,  no, 
rely  on*t  he^s  at  this  moment^  at  Calcutta — 
isnH  he,  Moses? 

Moses,  O  yes,  certainly. 

^ir  Oliver  S,  Very  true,  as  you  say,  you 
must  know  better  than  1,  (hough  I  have  it 
from  pretty  good  authority — havenHI,  Moses? 

Moses,  Yes,  most  undoubted! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  But,  sir,  as  I  understand  you 
want  a  few  hundreds  immediately  —  is  there 
nothing  you  could  dispose  of? 

Charles S,  How  do  you  mean? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  For  instance,  now,  t  have 
beard  that  your  father  left  behind  him  a  great 
quantity  of  massy  old  plate? 

Charles  S*  O  Lud  I — thal*s  gone  long  ago. — 
Moses  can  tell  you  how  better  than  1  can. 

Sir  Olivers,  Good  lack!  all  the  family  race 
cups  and  corporation  bowls  ^)! — {Aside"]  Then 
it  was  also  supposed  that  bis  library  was  one 
of  tbe  most  valuable  and  compact — 

Charles  S,  Yes,  yes,  so  it  was — vastly  too 
much  so  for  a  private  gentleman.  For  my 
part  f  I  was  always  of  a  communicative  dis- 
ppsilion,  so  I  thought  it  a  shame  to  keep  so 
much  knowledge  to  myself. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Mercy  upon  me!  Learning 
that  had  run  in  the  family  like  an  heir  loom 


Oold-.^  .ilTer-e»p.  won  .1  mcm;  bowl.  r«ceiv«d  u]^^^^  •"P«**!2": 


prmcaU  from  lh«  cilj, 


[Aside]  Pray,  what  are  become  of  the  books? 

Charles  S,  You  must  inquire  of  tbe  auctio- 
neer. Master  Premiu^,  for  1  donU  beliete  even 
Moses  can  direct  yon. 

Moses,  I  know  nothing  of  books. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  So,  so,  nothing  of  tbe  family 
properly  left,  I  suppose? 

Charles  S.  Not  much,  indeed;  unless  you 
have  a  mind  to  the  family  pictures.  1  have 
got  a  room  full  of,  ancestors  above,  and  if  you 
nave  a  taste  for  paintings,  egad,  you  shall  have 
*em  a  bargain. 

Sir  Olivers.  Hey!  what  the  devil!  sure, 
you  wouldn't  sell  your  forefathers,  would  you? 

Charles  S.  Every  man  of  them  to  the  best 
bidder. 

Sir  Olivers.  What!  your  great  uncles  and 
aunts? 

Charles  S.  Ay,  and  my  great  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  too. 

Sir  Olivers,  Now  I  give  him  i|p.  [Aside] 
What  the  plague,  have  you  no  bowels  for 
your  own  km£ed?  Odd^s  life,  do  you  take 
me  for  Shylock  in  the  play,  that  you  would 
raise  money  of  me  on  your  own  flesh  and 
blood? 

Charles  S.  NaT,  my  little  broker,  don't  be 
angry ;  what  need  you  care  if  you  have  your 
money's  worth? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Well,  111  be  the  purchaser: 
I  think  I  can  dispose  of  tbe  family  canvass. 
Oh,  ril  never  forgive  him  this!  never!  [Aside, 

/ 

Enter  Carklkss. 
Careless,  Come,  Charles,  what  keeps  you? 
•  Charles  S,  I  can't  come  yet:  i'faith  we  are 
[oing  to  have  a  sale  above  stairs;  here's  little 
*remium  will  buy  all  my  ancestors. 
Careless,  O,  bum  your  ancestors! 
Charles  S.  No,  he  may  do  that  afterwards, 
if  he  pleases.   Stay,  Careless,  we  want  you; 
egad,  you  shall  be  auctioneer;  so  come  along 
with  us. 

Careless.  Ob,  have  with  you,  if  that's  the 
case.  Handle  a  hammer  as  well  as  a  dice-box! 
Sir  Olivers,  Ob,  the  profligates!  [Aside, 
Charles  S,  Come,  Moses,  you  shall  be  ap- 
praiser, if  we  want  one.  Gad's  life,  little  Pre- 
mium, you  don't  seem  to  like  the  business? 

Sir  Olivers,  O  jres,  I  do,  vastlj^.  Ha!  ha! 
ha!  yes,  yes,  I  think  it  a  rare  joke  to  sell 
one's  family  by  auction — ha !  ha ! — O  the  pro- 
digal !  [Asides 
Charles S,  To  be  sure!  when  a  man  wants 
money,  where  the  plague  should  he  get  as- 
sistance if  be  can't  make  free  with  his  own 
relations?  [Exeunt 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  L-^Picture  Room  at  Cliarles^s, 

Enter  Charlbs  Surfacb,  Sir  Oliyer  Sur- 
face, Moses,  and  Careless. 
Charles  S,  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  pray  walk 
in here  they  are,  the  family  of  the  Surfaces, 
up  to  the  Conquest. 

Sir  Olivers,  And,  in  my  opinion,  a  goodly 
collection. 

Charles  S,  Ay,  ay,  these  are  done  in  the 
true  spirit  of  portrait  painting; — no  volontier 
grace  and  expression.  NoHikc  theiworks  of 
your  modern  RafftiSi^'i^y^btP^^gL^a  the 
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'  strongest  resemblance,  yet  Contrive  to  make 
your  portrait  independent  of  you;  so  that  you 
may  smk  the  original  au^  not  hurt  the  picture. 
— No,  no;  the  merit  of  these  is  the  inreterate 
likeness — all  stiff  and  awkward  as  the  origi- 
nals, and  like  nothing  in  human  nature  besides. 

Sir  Olivers,  Ah!  we  shall  never  see  such 
figures  of  men  again. 

Charles  S.  I  hope  not.  —  Well,  you  see, 
master  Premitim,  what  a  domestic  character 
I  am;  here  I  sit  of  an  evening  surrounded 
hj  my  family. — But,  come,  get  to  your  pul- 
pit, Mr.  Auctioneer;  here's  an  old  gouty  chair 
of  my  father's  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Careless.  Ay,  ay,  this  will  do. — But,  Char- 
les, I  havVt  a  hammer;  and  what's  an  auc- 
tioneer without  his  hammer? 

Charles  S.  Egad,  that's  true  what  parch- 
ment have  we  here? — O,  our  genealogy  in 
full.  Here,  Careless, — you  shall  have  no  com- 
mon bit  of  mahogany,  here's  the  family  tree 
for  you,  you  rogue, — this  shall  be  your  ham- 
mer, and  now  you  may  knock  down  my  an- 
cestors with  their  own  pedigree. 

SirOliiferS.  What  an  unnatural  rogue! — 
an  ex  post  facto  parricide!  \Aside, 

Careless.  Yes,  yes,  here's  a  bit  of  your  ge- 
neration indeed; — faith,  Charles,  this  is  the 
most  convenient  thing  you  could  have  found 
for  the  business,  for  Hwill  serve  not  only  as 
a  hammer,  but  a  catalogue  into  the  bargain. 
Come,  begin — A-going,  a-going,  a-going! 

Charles  S.  Bravo,  Careless! — Well,  here's 
my  great  uncle,  Sir  Richard  Raveline,  a  mar- 
vellous good  general  in  his  day,  1  assure  you. 
He  serve  J  in  all  the  Duke  oi  Marlborough's 
wars,  and  got  that  cut  over  his  eye  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet.  —  What  say  you,  Mr. 
Premium? — look  at  him — there's  a  hero,  not 
cut  out  of  his  feathers,  as  your  modern  dipt 
captains  are,  but  enveloped  in  wig  and  regi- 
mentals, as  a  general  should  be.  —  What  do 
you  bid? 

Moses.  Mr.  Premium  would  have^ou  speak. 

Charles  S.  Why  J  then,  he  shall  have  him 
for  ten  pounds,  and  I'm  sure  that's  not  dear 
for  a  staff-oflicer. 

Sir  Olivers.'  Heaven  deliver  me !  his  famous 
uncle  Richard  for  ten  pounds!  Well, 
sir,  I  take  him  at  that. 

Charles  S.  Careless,  knock  down  my  uncle 
Richard.  —  Here,  now,  is  a  maiden  sister  of 
his,  my  great  aunt  Deborah,  done  by  Kneller, 
thouj^ht  to  be  in  his  best  manner,  and  a  very 
formidable  likeness. — There  she  is,  you  see,  a 
shepherdess  feeding  her  flock. — You  shall  have 
her  for  five  pounds  ten— tlie  sheep  are  worth 
the  money. 

Sir  Olivers,  Ah!  poor  Deborah!  a  woman 
who  set  such  a  value  on  herself!  [Aside^  — 
Five  pounds  ten— she's  mine. 

Charles S.  Knock  down  my  aunt  Deborah: 
— Here,  now,  are  two  that  were  a  sort  of 
cousins  of  theirs.  You  see,  Moses,  these  pic- 
tures were  done  some  time  a^o,  when  beaux 
wore  wi^s,  and  the  ladies  their  own  hair. 

Sir  Olwer  S.  Yes,  truly,  head-dresses  appear 
to  have  been  a  little  lower  in  those  days. 

Charles  S,  Well,  take  that  couple  tor  the 
same. 

Moses,  Tis  good  bargain. 

Charles  S,  Careless  !—This.  now,  is  a  grand- 


father of  my  mother's,  a  learned  judge,  well 
known  on  the  weslem  circuit — What  do  yov 
rate  him  at,  Moses? 
Moses,  Four  guineas. 

Charles  S,  Four  ^ineas! — Gad's  life,  Tou 
don't  bid  me  the  price  of  his  wig. — Mr.  Pre- 
mium, you  have  more  respect  for  the  wool- 
sack ^) ;  do  let  us  knock  his  lordship  down  al 
fifleen. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  By  all  means. 

Careleits,  Gone!  ' 

Charles  S.  And  there  are  two  brothers  of 
his,  William  and  Walter  Blunt,  Esquires, 
both  members  of  parliament,  and  noted  speak- 
ers, and  whafs  very  extraordinary,  1  believe, 
this  is  the  first  time  they  were  ever  bought  or 
sold. 

SirOlioerS,  That  is  very  cxtraoirdijiary,  in- 
deed!  I'd  tdke  them  at  your  own  price,  for 
the  honour  of  parliament 

Careless.  Well  said,  little  Premium! — lH 
knock  them  down  at  forty. 

Charles S,  Here's  a  jolly  fellow  —  I  dos^ 
know  what  relation,  but  be  was  mayor  of 
Manchester:  take  him  at  eight  pounds. 

Sir  Olivers,  No,  no;  six  will  do  for  the 
mayor, 

CliarlesS,  Come,  make  it  guineas,  and  FU 
throw  you  the  two  aldermen  there  into  the 
bargain. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  They're  mine. 
Charles  S,  Careless,  knock  down  the  mayor 
and  aldermen. — But  plague  on't,  we  shall  be 
all  day  retailing  in  this  manner;  do  let  os  deal 
wholesale:  what  say  you,  little  Premium?  Give 
us  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  rest  of  tbc 
family  in  the  lump. 

Careless,  Ay,  ay,  that  will  be  the  best  waj. 
iir  Olivers.  VYell,  well,  any  thinj^  to  ac- 


commodate  you; — they  are  mine.  But 
is  one  portrait  which  you  have  always  passed 
over. 

Careless,  What,  that  ill-looking  little  fellow 
over  the  settee? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  that,  tbongk 
[  don't  think  him  so  ill-looking  a  little  fellov, 
by  any  means. 

Charles S.  What,  that?  — Ob!  tbat*s  mf 
uncle  Oliver;  'tWas  done  before  be  went  i> 
India. 

Careless.  Your  uncle  Oliver!  —  Gad,  ikea 
you'll  never  be  friends,  Charles.  Tbat,  nov, 
to  me,  is  as  stem  a  looking  rogue  as  ever  1 
saw;  an  unforgiving  eye,  and  a  damned  dis- 
inheriting countenance!  an  inveterate  knave, 
depend  on't.  Don't  you  think  so,  little  Pre- 
mium? 

Sir  Olivers,  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  do  not; 
[  think  it  is  as  honest  a  looking  face  as  any 


in  the  room,  dead  or  alive  ;«^but  1  suppose 
uncle  Oliver  eoes  with  the  rest  of  the  luobcr? 
Charles S'ja^Ot  hang  it;  I'll  not  part  wiA 


poor  Noll.   The  old  fellow  has  been  very  good 
to  me,  and,  egad,  I'll  keep  bis  picture 
I've  a  room  to  put  it  in. 

Sir  Olivers.  The  rogye's  my  nepbew 
all!  {^Aside} — But,  sir,  I  have  somcbow  f 
a  fancy  to  that  picture. 

Charles  S,  I'm  sorry  for't,  for  you  uilisaly 


I)  The   ChiBcellor'a   seal   in  t)^«  Ho^m 

10  ih«^it2!**^l5igffized^y*CjCWj?^ 


I  not  have  it  —  Oons , ,  LavenH  you  got 
mgh  of  ibem? 

^ir  Oliver S.  I  forgive  faim  every  thing! 
sid.e\ — ^Buty  sir,  when  I  take  a  whim  in  my 
kd  I  don^t  value  money.  Til  give  you  as 
ich  for  that  as  fof  all  the  rest. 
Charles S,  Don't  tease  me,  master  broker; 
ell  yon  ril  not  part  with  it,  and  there's  an 
\  of  it. 

Sir  Olivers,  How  Jike  bis  father  the  dog 
{Asidell — Well,  well,  1  have  done*~^I  did 
t  perceive  it  before,  but  I  think  I.uever  saw 
zh  a  striking  resembiance-^f^jiV^tfj— Here 
a  draught  for  your  sum. 
CfuirlesS,  Why,  'lis  for  eight  hundred 
unds. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  You  will  not  let  Sir  Oliver  go? 
ChwlesS^  Zouuds!  no! — I  tell  you  once 
ore. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Then  never  mind  the  diffe- 
nce,  we'll  balance  that  another  time — but 
ve  me  your  hand  on  the  bargain;  you  are 
I  honest  fellow,  Charles — I  beg  paraon,  sir, 
r  being  so  free. — Come,  Moses. 
Charles S*  Egad,  this  is  a  whimsical  old 
How!  But  hark'ee,  Premium,  you'll  prepare 
dgings  for  these  gentlemen. 
Sir  Olivers*  Yes,  yes,  I'll  send  for  them  in 
day  or  two. 

Charles  S.  But,  hold;  do  now  send  a  gen- 
el  conveyance  for  them,  for,  i  assure  you, 
ey  were  most  of  them  used  to  ride  in  their 
nrn  carriages. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  I  will,  I  will— for  all  but  Oliver. 

Charles  S.  Ay,  all  but  the  little  nabob. 

Sir  Olivers.  You're  fixed  on  that? 

Charles  S.  Peremptorily. 

Sir  Oliver  S*  A  dear  extravagant  rogue ! 
^side"] — Good -day ! — Come,  Moses. — Let  me 
sar  now  who  calls  him  profligate! 

{JExeunl  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses, 

Careless,  Why,  this  is  the  oddest  genius 
r  the  sort  I  ever  saw !  . 

Charles  S,  Egad,  he's  the  prince  of  brokers, 

think.  I  wonder  how  Moses  got  acquainted 
rith  so  honest  a  fellow. — Hah!  here's  Rowley ; 
0,  Careless,  say  I'll  join  the  company  in  a 
iw  moments. 

Careless.  1  will-^but  don't  let  that  old  block- 
ead  persuade  you  to  squander  any  of  thai 
loney  on  old  musty  debts,  or  any  such  non- 
ense;  for  tradesmen,  Charles,  are  the  most 
lorbitant  fellows. 

Charles  S,  Very  true,  and  paying  them  is 
nly  encouraffinff  them. 

Careless.  Nothing  else. 

Charles  S.  Av,  ay,  never  fear.  {ExitCare^ 
r#f] — Soh!  this  was  an  odd  old  fellow, 
adeed. — Let  me  see— twothirds  of  this  is  mine 

? right,  five  hundred  and  thirty  odd  pounds: 
ore  Heaven !  I  find  one's  ancestors  are  more 
aluable  relations  than  I  took  them  for ! — La- 
ties  and  gentlemen,  your  roost  obedient  and 
rery  grateful  servant. — 

Enter  Rowlet. 
Hah!  old  Rowley!  egad,  you  are  just  come 
D  time  to  take  leave  of  your  old  acquaintance. 

Roivley,  Yes,  I  heara  they  were  a  going. 
But  I  wonder  you  can  have  such  spirits  un- 
der so  many  distresses. 
Charles S,  Why,  there's  the  point!  my  dis- 
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tresses  are  so  many,  thM  1  can't  aflbrd  to  part 
with  my  spirits ;  but  lisball  be  rich  and  sple« 
netic,  all  in  good  time.  However,  1  suppose 
you  are  surprised  that  I  am  not  more  sorrow-, 
ful  at  parting  with  so  man^  near  relations; 
to  be  sure  tis  very  afTecting:  but  you  ^ee 
they  never  move  a  muscle,  so  why  should  1  ? 

Roi^lejr.  There's  no  making  you  serious  a 
moment.  ^ 

Charles  S.  Yes,  faith,  I  am  so  now.  'Here, 
my  honest  Rowley,  here,  get  me  this  changed 
directly,  and  take  a  hundred  pounds  of  it 
immediately  to  old  Stanley. 

Rofvlejr.  A  hundred  pounds !  Consider  only — 

Charles S.  Gad's  life,  don't  talk  about  it: 
poor  Stanley's  wants  are  pressing,  and  if  you 
don't  make  naste,  w6  shall  have  some  one  call 
that  has  a  belter  right  to  the  money. 

Rofipley.  Ah !  there's  the  point !  1  never  will 
cease  dunning  you  with  the  old  proverb — 

Charles  S,  *6e  just  before  you're  generous.' 
— Why,  so  I  would  if  1  could;  but  Justice 
is  an  old  lame  hobbling  beldame,  and  I  cant 
get  her  to  keep  pace  with  Generosity  for  the 
soul  of  me.  « 

Roivlejr.  Yet,  Charles,  believe  me,  oqe  hour's 
reflection — 

Charles S.  Ay,  ay,  it's  all  very  true;  but. 
hark'ee,  Rowley,  while  I  have,  by  heaven  .  I'll 
give;  so  damn  your  economy,  and  now  for 
hazard.  [lilxeunt. 

Scene  U.-^TIie  Parlour. 

Enter  Sin  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses. 

Moses.  VVell,  sir,  I  think,  as  Sir  Peter  said, 
you  have  seen  Mr.  Charles  in  high  glory ;  'tis 
great  pity  he's  so  extravagant. 

Sir  Olivers.  True,  but  he  would  not  sell 
my  picture. 

Moses.  And  loves  wine  aud  women  so  much. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  But  he  would  not  sell  my 
picture. 

Moses.  And  games  so  deep. ' 
Sir  Olivers,  lint  he  would  not  sell  my  pic- 
ture,— O,  here's  Rowley, 

Enter  Rowley. 

Rowley.  So,  Sir  Oliver,  I  find  you  have 
made  a  purchase — 

Sir  Olivers.  Yes,  yes,  our  young  rake  has 
parted  with  his  ancestors  like  old  tapestry. 

Rofvlejr,  And  here  has  he  commissioned  me 
to  re-deliver  you  part  of  the  purchase  money 
— I  mean,  though,  in  your  necessitous  cha- 
racter of  old  Stanley. 

Moses,  Ah!  there  is  the  pity  of  all;  he  is 
so  damned  charitable. 

Rowley  .  And  1  lefl  a  hosier  and  two  tailors 
in  the  hall,  who,  I'm  sure,  won't  be  paid,  and 
this  hundred  would  satisfy  them. 

Sir  Olivers.  Well,  well,  I'll  pay  his  debts, 
and  bis  benevolence  too. — But  now  I  am  no 
more  a  broker,  and  you  shall  introduce  me 
to  the  elder  brother  as  old  Stanley. 

Rowlejr.  Not  yet  a  while;  Sir  Peter,  I  know, 
means  to  call  there  about  this  time. 

Enter  Trip. 
Trip*  O,  gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  not 
showing  you  out;  this  way — Moses,  a  word. 

Sir  Olivers.  rWliW^^^ 
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would  you  believe  itfitbat  puppy  intercepted 
the  Jew  on  our  coniii%,  and  wanted  to  raiae 
money  before  he  got  to  bis  master. 
Rowley,  Indeed! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Yes,  tbev  are  now  planning 
an  annuity  business. — An!  master  Rowley,  in 
my  days  servants  were  content  with  the  fol- 
lies of  tbeir  masters^  when  they  were  worn  s 
little  thread-bare;  but  now,  they  have  tbeir 
vices  *  like  their  birth-day  clothes,,  with  the 
gloss  on.  [Exeunt' 


[Act  IV, 


ScENB  HI. — A  Librarj, 

Joseph  Suilface  md  a  Servemi, 

Josephs^  No  leUer  from  Lady  Teaile? 
Serif.  No,  sir. 

Josephs,  I  am  surprised  she  has  not  seift, 
if  she  is  prevented  from  coming.  Sir  Peter 
certainly  noes  not  suspect  me.  let,  I  wish  I 
may  not  lose  the  heiress,  through  the  scrape 
I  have  drawn  myself  into  with  tne  wife,  how- 
ever, Charleses  imprudence  and  bad  character 
are  great  points  in  my  favour. 

[Knocking  heard  withouL 

Sero,  Sir,  I  believe  that  must  be  Lady  Teasle* 

Josephs.  Hold! — See  whether  it  is  or  not 
before  you  go  to  the  door:  I  have  a  particular 
message  for  you,  if  it  should  be  mv  brother. 

Serv,  ^is  her  ladyship,  sir;  she  always 
leaves  her  chair  at  the  milliner*s  in  the  next 
street 

Josephs.  Stay,  stay;  draw  that  screen  be- 
fore the  window — that  will  do; — my  opposite 
neighbour  is  a  maiden  lady  of  so  anxious  a 
temper. — [SerQ<mt  dravps  the  screen,  and 
exit]—i  have  a  difficult  hand  to  play  in  ibis 
aifair.  Lady  Teasle  has  lately  suspected  my 
views  on  Maria;  but  she  must  by  no  means 
be  let  into  that  secret, — at  least,  till  I  have  her 
more  in  my  power. 

,   Enier  Ladt  Teazle. 

Ladj  T.  What,  sentiment  in  soliloquy  now  ? 
Have  you  been  very  impatient? — O  Luci!  don*t 
pretend  to  look  grave. — I  vow  I  couidn^t  come 
before. 

Josephs.  O,  madam,  punctuality  is  a  spe- 
cies of  constancy,  a  very  unfashionable  qua- 
lity in  a  lady. 

Lad(j  T.  Upon  my  word  you  ought  to  pity 
me.  Do  you  know  Sir  Peter  is  ^rown  so 
iil-naturedf  to  me  of  late,  and  so  )ealous  of 
Charles  too— that's  the  best  of  the  story,  isn't  it? 

Josephs.  I  am  glad  my  scandalous  friends 
keep  that  up.  [Aside. 

LadyT,  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  would  let 
Maria  marry  him,  and  then  perhaps  he  would 
be  convinced ;  don't  you,  Mr.  Surface  ? 

Josephs.  Indeed  I  do  not.  [Aside'\  —  Oh, 
certainly  I  do!  for  then  my  dear  Lady  Teaxle 
would  also  be  Convinced,  how  wrong  her 
suspidons  were  of  my  having  any  design  on 
the  silly  girl. 

Ladj  T.  Well,  well,  Fm  inclined  to  believe 
you.  But  isn't  it  provoking,  to  have  the  most 
lU-natured  things  said  of  one? — And  there's 
my  friend  Lady  Sneerwell  has  circulated  I 
don't  know  how  many  scandalous  tales  of  me, 
and  all  without  any  foundation  too  —  that's  any  thing  you 
"wbai  vexes  me.  itoo  much  nonol 


JopephS*  Ay,  madam,  to  be  sure,  that  is 
the  provoking  circumstance — ^witbout  fbuDda- 
tion;  yes,  yes,  there's  the  mortification,  indeed; 
for  when  a  scandalous  story  is  believed  against 
one,  there  certainly  is  no  comfort  like  the 
consciousness  of  having  deserved  it. 

LadyT.  No,  to  be  sure,  then  Fd  forgiTe 
their  malice ;  but  to  attack  me,  who  am  reallj 
so  innocent,  and  who  never  say  an  ill-natureil 
thing  of  any  body — that  is,  of  any  friend;  and 
then  Sir  Peter  too,  to  have  him  so  peevish, 
and  so  suspicious,  when  I  know  tbe  integiitv 
of  my  own  heart— indeed  'tis  monstrous ! 

Josephs.  But,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  'lit 
your  own  fault  if  you  suffer  it  Wbeo  a 
husband  entertains  a  groundless  suspicioa  of 
bis  wife,  and  withdraws  his  confidence  Snm. 
her,  tbe  original  compact  is  broken,  and  ske 
owes  it  to  the  honour  of  her  sex  to  ontvit 
bim. 

Ladjr  T.  Indeed  ! — so  that  if  he  suspects  me 
without  cause,  it  follows,  that  tbe  best  way  af 
curing  bis  jealousy  is  to  give  him  reason  tori 
Josephs.  Undoubtedly  —  for  your  husband 
should  never  be  deceived  in  jou, — aod  io  that 
case  it  becomes  you  to  be  frail  in  coniplifDeal 
to  his  discernment 

Lady  T.  To  be  sure,  what  yon  say  is  xicry 
reasonable,  and  when  tlie  consciousness  of  nr 
innocence — 

Josephs.  Ah!  my  dear  madam,  there  it 
the  great  Jfnistake:  'tis  this  very  consciocs  in- 
nocence that  is  of  the  greatest  prejudice  la 
you.  What  is  it  makes  you  negligent  of  form, 
and  careless  of  the  world's  opinion? — why,  Ibe 
consciousness  of  your  own  innocence.  \Vlat  j 
makes  you  thougntless  in  your  conduct,  an^i 
apt  to  run  into  a  thousand  little  imprDdemzs?  1 
— why,  the  consciousness  of  your  own  iino- 
cence.     What  makes  you  impatient  of  Sir 
Peter's  temper,  and  outrageous  at  bis  sssp- 
cions? — ^why,  the  consciousness  of  your  i«i>i>- 
cence. 

LadyT.  'Tis  very  true! 
Josephs.  Now,  my  dear.  Lady  Teasle,  if 
you  would  but  once  make  a  trifling  faux  pas, 
you  can't  conceive  how  cautious  you  would 
grow,  and  how  ready  to  humour  aod  agree 
with  your  husband. 
LadyT.  Do  you  think  so? 
Josephs.  Oh!  I  am  sure  on*t;  and  ihcn 
you  would  find  all  scandal  would  cease  at 
once,  for,  in  short,  your  character  at  ureseot 
is  like  a  person  in  a  plethora,  absolutny  dr- 
ing  from  too  much  health. 

JJeidy  T.  So,  so ;  then  I  perceive  your  pre- 
scription is,  that  I  must  sin  in  my  frwn  de- 
fence, and  part  with  my  virtue  to  secnre  ay 
reputation  ? 
Josephs.  Exactly  so, upon  my  credit,  maVn. 
LadyT.  Well,  certainly  tbis  is  tbe  oddesi 
doctrine,  and  the  newest  receipt  for  aToiding 
calumny ! 

Josephs.  An  iniallible  one,  beticve  uie 
Prudence,  like  experience,  must  be  paiid  Ibr. 

Lady  T.  Why,  if  my  understanoioi^  were 
once  convinced — 

Josephs,  O,  certainly,  madam,  yonr  no- 
derstandinff  should  be  convinced. — ^les,  yes- 
heaven  forbid  I  should  -persuade  you  to  do 
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LadjT.  Don*l  you  think  we  may  as  well 
leave  honour  out  of  the  question  ? 

Josephs,  Ah!  the  ill  ellects  of  your  coun- 
try education,  f  see,  sUH  remain  with  you. 

'Ludjr  T.  I  doubt  they  do  indeed ;  and  I 
will  fairly  own  to  you,  tnat  if  I  could  be  per- 
suaded to  do  wrong,  it  would  be  Sir  Peler*s 
ill  usage  sooner  than  your  honourable  logic, 
after  all. 

Josephs.  Then,  by  this  band,  which  he  is 
on  worthy  of—  [_Taking  her  Hand. 

Enter  Servant 

'Sdealh,  you  blockhead  —  what  do  you  want? 

Sertf,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  thought 
you  would  not  choose  Sir  Peter  to  come  up 
without  announcing  him. 

Josephs,  Sir  Peter! — Oons— the  devil! 

LadfT.  Sir  Peter!  O  Lud— I'm  ruined  — 
Fin  ruined! 

Serp»  Sir,  Uwasn't  I  lei  him  in. 

LadfT.  Oh!  Fm  quite  undone!  What  will 
become  of  me  ?  Now,  .Mr.  Logic — Ob !  he's  on 
the  stairs — I'll  get  behind  here — and  if  ever 
IVn  so  imprudent  again — 

[Goes  behind  the  Screen. 

Josephs.  Give  me  that  book. 

\Sits  down.    Servtmt  pretends  to 
adjust  his  Hair. 

Enter  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ay,  ever  improving  himself— 
Mr.  Surface,  Mr.  Surface — 
Josephs.  Oh!  [my  dear  Sir  Peter,  I  beg 

Jour  pardon  —  [Gaping — tfwows  away  the 
^ookj — J  have  been  dosing  over  a  stupid  book. 
^VVell,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this 
call.  You  havenU  been  here,  I  believe,  since 
I  fitted  up  this  room. — Books,  you  know,  are 
the  only  things  in  which  I  am  a  coxcomb. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Tis  very  neat  indeed.— Well, 
well,  that's  proper;  and  you  can  make  even 
your  screen  a  source  of  knowledge — hung,  I 
perceive,  with  maps? 

Josephs,  O,  yes,  I  find  great  use  in  that 
screen. 

Sir  Peter  T,  I  dare  say  you  must,  certainly, 
vrben  you  want  to  find  any  thing  in  a  hurry. 

Josephs.  Kyy  or  to  hide  any  thing  in  a 
knrry  eith«>r.  [Aside. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  I  have  a  little  private 
business — 

Josephs,  You  need  not  stay. 

[To  the  Servant, 

Serp,  No,  sir.  [ExiL 

Josephs.  Here's  a  chair.  Sir  Peter — ITjeg— 

Sis  Peter  T,  Well,  now  we  are  alone,  there 
tt  a  subject,  my  dear  friend,  on  which  I  wish 
to  unburthen  my  mind  to  you— a  point  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  my  peace;  in  short,  my 
dear  friend.  Lady  Tcasle^  conduct  of  late  has 
made  me  extremely  unhappy. 

Joseph  S,  Indeed !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ay,  'tis  too  plain  site  has  not 
the  least  regard  for  me;  but,  what's  worse,  1 
have  pretty  good  authority  to  suppose  she  has 
formed  an  attachment  to  another. 

Josephs,  Indeed!  you  astonish  me! 
'   Sir  Peter  T,  Yes;  and,  between  ourselves, 
I  think  I 've  discovered  the  person. 

Josephs,  How!  you  alarm  me  exceedingly. 


Sir  Peter  T.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  I  knew 
you  would  symparhise  with  me! 

Josephs,  Yes— believe  me.  Sir  Peter,  such 
a  discovery  would  hurt  me  just  as  much  as 
it^  would  you. 

Sir  Peter  T,  I  am  convinced  of  it. — Ah|  it 
is  a  happiness  to  have  a  friend  whom  we  can 
trust  even  with  one's  family  secrets.  But  have 
you  no  guess  who  I  mean  ? 

Josephs.  I  haven't  the  most  distant  idea. 
It  can't  be  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Oh,  no!  What -say  you  to 
Charles  ? 

Josephs,  My  brother!  impossible! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Oh  I  my  dear  friend,  the  good- 
ness  of  your  own  heart  misleads  you.  You 
judge  of  others  by  yourself.  , 

Jo5e/7A  Certainly,  Sir  Peter,  the  heart 
that  is  conscious  of  its  own  integrity  is  ever 
slow  to  credit  another's  treachery. 

Sir  Peter  T,  True  —  but  your  brother  •  has 
no  senHment— you  never  hear  him  talk  so. 

Josephs,  Yet,  I  can't  but  think  Lady  Teazle 
herself  has  too  much  principle. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay,  —  but  what  is  nrinciple 
against  the  flattery  of  a  handsome,  lively  young 
fellow  ? 

JosepItS,  That's  very  true. 

Sir  Peter  T,  And  there's,  you  know,  the  dif- 
ference of  our  ages  makes  it  very  improbable 
that  she  should  have  any  very  great  alTection 
for  me;  and  if  she  were  to  be  frail,  and  I 
were  to  make  it  public,  why  the  town  would 
only  laugh  at  me,  the  foolish  old  bachelor, 
who  had  married  a  girl. 

Josephs.  Tbat*s  true,  to  be  sure  —  they 
would  laugh. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Lauffh^ay,  and  make  ballads, 
and  paragraphs,  and  the  devil  knows  what  of 

e. 

Josephs.  No — "you  must  never  make  it 
public. 

Sir  Peter  T.  But  then  again— that  the  ne- 
phew of  my  old  friend.  Sir  Oliver,  should  be 
the  person  to  attempt  such  a  wrong,  hurts 
me  more  nearly. 

Josephs.  Ay,  there's  the  point.  —  When 
ingratitude  barbs  the  dart  of  injury  ,^  the 
wound  has  double  danger  in  it 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ay — I,  that  was,  in  a  manner, 
left  his  guardian ;  in  whose  house  he  had  been 
so  oAen  entertained;  who  never  in  my  life 
denied  him— my  advice. 

JosfphS,  O,  *tjs  not  to  be  credited.  There 
may  be  a  man  capable  of  such  baseness,  to 
be  sure;  but,  fur  my  part,  till  you  can  give 
me  positive  proofs,  i  cannot  but  doubt  it. 
However,  if  it  should  be  proved  on  him,  he 
is  no  longer  a  brother  of  mine — I  disclaim 
kindred  with  him :  for  the  man  who  can  break 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  tempt  the  wife  of 
bis  friend,  deserves  to  be  branded  as  the  pest 
of  society. 

Sir  Peter  T.  What  a  diflerence  there  is 
between  you  I  What  noble  sentiments  I 

Josephs.  Yet,  I  cannot  suspect  Lady  Tea- 
zle's honour. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  think  well 
of  her,  and  to  remove  all  ground  of  quarrel 
between  us.  She  has  lately  reproached  me 
more  than  once  with  having  made  no  settle- 
ment on  her;  and^gi^^'bbkMM^i^mly  sh« 
88 
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almoft  hinted  tLat  she  should  not  break  herjCuloiis  enough.  Til  tcll'^ou,  Sir  Peter,  thon^ 
heart  if  I  was  dead.  Now,  as  we  seem  toil  hold  a  man  of  intrigue  to  be  a  most  despw- 
differ  in  our  ideas  of  expense,  I  have  resolved  •  able  character,  yet,  you  know,  it  does  not 
•he  shall  have  her  own  way,  and  be  her  own  follow  that  one  is  to  be  an  absolute  Joseph 
mistress  in  that  respect  for  the  future;  and  if, either!  Hark^ee,  Uis  a  little  French  niiiliBcr>- 
I  were  to  die,  she  will  iind  1  have  not  bee*n 


inattentive  to  her  interest  while  living.  Here, 
my  friend,  are  the  draAs  '  of  two  deeds, 
which  I  wish  to  have  your  xipinion  on. — 
By  one,  she  will  enjoy  eight  hundred  a  year 
independent  while  I  live;  and,  by  the  other, 
the  Dulk  of  my  fortune  at  my  death. 

Josephs.  This  conduct,  Sir  Peter,  is  indeed 
truly  generous. — I  wish  it  may  not  corrupt 
my  pupil.  [Aside. 

Sir  Peter  Tea,  I  am  determined  she  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain,  though  I  would 
not  have  her  acquainted  with  the  latter  in- 
stance of  my  affection  yet  awhile. 

JosrphS.  Nor  I,  if  1  could  help  it.  [Aside. 

Sir  Peter  T.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  if 
you  please,  we  will  talk  over  the  situation  of 
your  affairs  with  Maria.  ' 

Josephs.  {Softl/^-^O^  no,  Sir  Peter;  ano- 
ther time,  if  yoH  please. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  am  sensibly  chagrined  at  the 
little  progress  you  seem  to  make  in  her  af- 
fections. 

Josephs,  I  be^  you  will  no>  mention  it 
What  are  my  disappointments  when  your 
faappiness  is  m  debate!  [5o/if/;^]  — 'Sdeatb,  1 
shall  be  ruined  every  way.  [Aside. 

Sir  Peter  T.  And  though  you  are  so  averse 
to  my  acquainting  Lady  Teazle  with  your 
passion  for  Maria,  I'm  sure  she's  not  your 
enemy  in  the  affair. 

Josephs.  Pray,  Sir  Peter,  now,  oblige  me. 
1  am  really  too  much  affected  by  the  subject 
we  have  been  speaking  of  to  bestow  a  thought 
on  my  own  concerns.  The  man  who  is  en- 
trusted with  his  friend's  distresses  can  never — 

Enter  Seroant. 

Well,  sir? 

Seru,  Your  brother,  sir,  is  speaking  to  a 
gent'eman  in  the  street,  and  says  he  knows 
you  are  within. 

Joseph  S.  'Sdeath,  blockhead,  Pm  not  within 
— Fm  out  for  the  day. 

Sir  Peter  2\  Stay-*  hold  — a  thought  has 
struck  me: — you  shall  be  at  home. 

Josephs.  VVell,  well,  let  him  up.  \Kxit 
Sen>ant'\  Hell  interrupt  Sir  Peter,  however. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Now,  my  good  friend,  oblige 
nie,  I  intreat  you. — Before  Charles  comes,  let 
me  conceal  myself  somewhere — then  do  you 
tax  him  on  the  point  we  have  <been  talking, 
and  his  answer  may  satisfy  me  at  once. 

Josephs.  O  fie.  Sir  Peter!  would  you  have 
me  join  in  so  mean  a  trick? — to  trepan  my 
brotner  too  ? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Nay,  you  tell  me  you  are  sure 
he  is  innocent ;  if  so,  you  do  him  the  greatest 
service  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  clear 
himself,  and  you  will  set  my  heart  at  rest 
Come,  you  shall  not  refuse  me:  here,  behind 
thu  sereen  will  be— Hey  I  what  the  devil ! 
there  seems  to  be  one  listener  there  already— « 
I'll  swear  I  saw  a  petticoat ! 

Josephs,  Ha!  ha!  hal  Well,  this  is  ridi- 


a  silly  rogue  that  plagues  me,  —  and  kaTing 
some  character  to  lose,  on  your  coming,  sir, 
she  ran  behind  the  screen. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ah!  you  rogue!  But,  egad,  she 
has  overheard  all  i  nave  been  saying  of  mj 
wife. 

Josephs.  O,  'twill  never  go  any  farther, 
you  may  depend  upon  it 

Sir  Peter  T.  No!  then,  faith,  let  her  kear 
it  out — Here's  a  closet  will  do  as  well. 

Josephs.  V\'ell,  go  in  there. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Sly  rogue  I  sly  rogue! 

[Going  into  theCkstL 

Josephs.  A  narrow  escape,  indeed!  aod  a 
curious  situation  I'm  in,  to  part  man  and  wife 
in  this  manner. 

Lady  T.  [/><-<7?j>/^]— Couldn't  I  steal  off? 

Josephs.  Keep  close,  iny  angel! 

Sir  Peter  T.  [Peeping^ — ^Joseph,  tax  hin 
home. 

JosepJiS.  Back,  my  dear  friend! 

jLadjr  T.  Couldn't  you  lock  Sir  Peter  in? 

Josephs.  Re  si  ill,  my  life! 

Sir  Peter  T.  \Peeping\ — You're  sore  ihe 
little  milliner  won't  blab? 

Josephs.  In,  in,  my  good  Sir  Peter— Tote 
gad,  I  wish  I  had  a  key  to  the  door. 

Enter  Charles  Surface. 

Charles  S.  HoNa!.  brother,  what  has  hca  i 
the  matter?  Yo:ir  fellow  would  not  let  meip 
at  first    What!  have  you  had  a  Jew  or  a 
wench  with  you  ? 

Josephs.  Neither,  brother,  I  assure  jos. 
ChariesS.  But  what  has  made  Sir  Pete" 
steal  oir?  I  thought  he  had  been  with  joo. 

Josephs.  He  fvas ,  brother;  but  keaiiif 
you  were  coming,  he  did  not  choose  to  Otj. 

ChariesS.  What!  was  the  old  gentleiaai 
afraid  I  wauled  to  borrow  money  of  hin? 

Josephs.  No,  sir:  but  I  am  scny  to  1!b4 
Charles,  you  have  lately  given  that  vwt^ 
man  grounds  (or  great  ufi easiness. 

ChariesS.  Yes,  they  tell  me  I  do  that  to  a 
great  many  worthy  men— But  how  lo,  pay? 

Josephs.  To  be  plain  with  you,  brother' 
he  thinks  you  are  endeavouring  to  gain  hij 
Teazle's  affections  from  him. 

C/iarlesS.  Who,  I?  O  Lud!  not  I,  ooos 
my  word.-^Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  sotheoldfclw 
has  found  out  that  he  has  got  a  young  vtK, 
has'  he  ?— or,  what  is  worse.  Lady  Teaik  hn 
found  out  she  has  an  old  husband? 

Josephs.  This  is  no  subject  to  jot  ^ 
brother.    He  who  can  laugh — 

CliarlesS,  Ti-ue,  true,  as  you  were  gw"^ 
to  say — then,  seriously,  1  never  had  the  w 
idea  of  what  you  charge  me  with,  npoa  wij 
honour. 

Josephs.  Well,  it  vriU  give  SirPdtfg^ 
satisfaction  to  hear  this.  ^''f!^ 

ChariesS.  To  be  sure,  I  once  though* » 
lady  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  v^; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  i  never  gave  her  the 
encouragement: — besides ■/ 
tachment  to  Maitlid  by VjaOgie 
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JasefihS*  But  sure^  brother,  eyen  if  Lady 
Teazle  bad  betrayed  the  fondest  partiality  for 
you — 

Charles  S,  Why,  look*ee,  Jo$epb,  I  hope  I 
•ball  never  deliberately  do  a  dishonourable 
action;  but  if  a  pretty  woman  was  purposely 
to  throw  herself  in  my  way — and  that  pretty 
woman  married  to  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father — 

Josephs,  VViir— 


Charles  S»  Why,  I  belieye  I  should  be  ob 
liged  to  borrow  a  little  of  your  morality,  tbat'i 
aO. — But,  brother,  do  you  know  now  that  you 


naming  me  with 


surprise  me  exceedingly,  by 

Laay  Teazle ;  for,  *faith,  I  always  understood 

you  were  her  favourite. 

Josephs,  O,  for  shamp,  Charles!  This  re- 
tort is  foolish. 

Charles  S,  Naj,  I  swear  I  hare  seen  you 

exchange  such  significant  glances — 

Josephs,  Nay,  nay,  sir,  this  is  no  jest. 
Charles  S.  Kgad,  I'm  serious.  —  DonH  you 

remember  one  day  when  1  called  here — 
Josephs.  Nay,  priihee,  Charles — 
Charles S.  Arid  found  you  together — 
Josephs,  Zounds,  sir!  I  insist — 
Charles  S,  And  another  time  when  your 

servant — 

Josephs,  Brother,  brother,  a  word  with 
you  I  Gad,  I  must  siop  him.  [Jlside, 

Charles  S.  informed,  I  say,  that — 

Josephs,  Hush!  1  beg  your  pardon,  but 
Sir  Peter  has  overheard  all  we  have  been  say- 
ing. I  knew  you  would  clear  yourself,  or  1 
should  not  have  consented. 

Charles S.  Uoyr,  sir  Peter!  VVhere  is  he? 

Joseph  S.  Softly ;  there !  [Points  io  ihe  Closet, 

Charles S,  O,  'fore  heaven,  Til  have  him 
out.    Sir  Peter,  come  forth  ! 

Josephs,  No,  no — 

Charles  S,  I  say.  Sir  Peter,  come  into  court 
—  [pulls  in  Sir  Peter] — What!  my  old  guar- 
dian!— What!  turn  inquisitor,  and  take  evi- 
dence incog? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Give  me  your  hand,  Charles 
— I  believe  1  have  mspected  you  wrongfully; 
but  you  mustn't  be  angry  with  Joseph — 'twas 
my  plan! 

Charles  S,  Indeed  ! 

Sir  Peter  T,  But  I  acquit  you.  I  promise 
you  I  don't  think  near  so  ill  of  you  as  I  did ; 
what  I  have  heard  has  given  me  great  satis- 
faction. 

Charles  S.  Egad,  then,  'twas  lucky  you  didn^t 
bear  any  more — wasn't  it,  Joseph  r 

[yipart  to  Joseph, 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ah!  you  would  have  retorted 
on  faim. 

Charles  S,  Ay,  ay,  that  was  a  joke. 
Sir  Peter  T,  Yes,  yes,  I  know  his  honour 
too  well. 

Charles  S.  But  you  might  as  well  have  sus- 
pected him  as  me  in  this  matter,  for  all  that 
— mightn't  he,  Joseph?        V^part  to  Joseph, 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  well,  1  believe  you. 

Josephs,  Would  they  were  both  well  out 
of  the  room!  [Aside. 

Enter  Servant,  and  whispers  Joseph 

SuRFi^E. 

Sir  Peter  T,  And  in  future  perhaps  we  may 
not  be  such  strangers. 


Josephs.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon-^I  must 
wait  on  you  down  stairs:  here  is  a  person 
come  on  particular  business. 

Charles  S,  Well,  you  can  see  him  in  ano- 
ther room.  Sir  Peter  and  I  have  not  met  a 
long  time,  and  I  have  something  to  say  t(» 
him. 

Josephs,  They  must  not  be  left  together. 
[Aside'\  I'll  send  this  man  away,  and  return 
directly .-rSir  Peter,  not  a  word  of  the  Frendi 
milliner. 

[Jpart  to  Sir  Peter,  and  goes  ouL 


Sir  Peter  T,  I !  not  for  the  world  \'^[Aparl 
to  Josep}i\—S\L\  Charles,  if  you  associated 
more  wi^h  your  brother,  one  might  indeed 
hope  for  your  reformation.  He  is  a  man  of 
sentiment — Well,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
woHd  so  noble  as  a  man  of  sentiment i 

Charles S,  Pshaw!  he  is  too  moral  by  haH 
— and  so  apprehensive  of  his  good  name,  as 
he  calls  it,  that  I  suppose  he  would  as  soon 
let  a  priest  into  bis  house  as  a  girl« 

Sir  Peter  T.  No,  no, — come,  come, — you 
wrong  him. — No,  nol  Joseph  is  no  rake,  but 
he  is  no  such  saint  either  in  that  respect  —I 
have  a  great  mind  to  tell  him ---we  should 
have  a  laugh  at  Joseph.  [Aside, 
Charles S.  Oh,  han^  him!  He*s  a  very  an- 
chorite, a  young  hermit. 

Sir  Peter  T,  llark'ee— you  must  not  abuse 
him :  he  may  chan<!e  to  bear  •  of  it  again^  I 
promise  you. 

Charles S,  Why,  jou  won't  tell  him? 
Sir  Peter  T,  No^but-->this  way.  Egad,  I'll 
tell  him. — [Aside\  Hark'ee — have  you  a  mind 
to  have  a  good  laugh  at  Joseph? 

Charles  S,  I  should  like  it  of  all  things. 
Sir  Peter  T,  Then,  i'faith,  we  will-ril  be 
quit  with  him  for  discovering  me — He  had  a 
girl  with  him  when  1  called. 

Charles S,  What!  Joseph?  you  jest. 
Sir  Peter  T,  Hush!  a  little  French  milliner 
—  and  the  best  of  the  jest  is — she's  in  ihe 
room  now. 

Charles S.  The  devil  she  is! 
Sir  Peter  T,  Hush!  I  tell  you!  [Points, 
Charles  S,  Behind  the  screen!  'Slife,  let's 
UP  veil  her! 

Sir  Peter  T,  No,  no — he's  coming  —  you 
sha'fi't,  indeed! 

Charles  S,  O,  egad,  we'll  have  a  peep  at 
the  little  milliner! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Not  for  the  world— Joseph  will 
never  forgive  me — 

CliarlesS,  I'll  stand  by  you— 
Sir  Peter  T,  Odds,  here  he  is— 

[Joseph  Surface  enters  just  as 
Cfiarles  Surface  ttiroivs  down 
the  Screen. 
CliarlesS,  Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  won- 
derful! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  damn- 
able 1 

Charles  S,  Sir  Peter,  this  is  one  of  the 
smartest  French  milliners  I  ever  saw.  Egad, 
you  seem  all  to  have  been  diverting  yourselves 
here  at  hide  and  seek,  and  I  don't  see  who 
is  out  of  the  secret. — Shall  I  beg  your  lady- 
ship to  inform  rae?  Not  a  word!  Brother, 
will  you  be  pleased  to  explain  this  matter? 
What!  is  Morality  dumb  Joo?  — Sjr  Peter, 
though  I  found  ymH^  IhiHiyk/^i^aps  you« 
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are  not  so  now!  All  mute! — Well — though  I 
can  make  nothing  of  the  afifair,  I  suppose  you 
perfectly  understand  one  another — so  1*11  Icare 
you  to  yourselves — ^Goinff]  Brother^  Fm  sorry 
to  find  you  have  given  that  worthy  man  ^ause 
for  so  much  uneasiness. — Sir  Peter]  there's 
nothing  in  the  world  so  noble  as  a  man  of 
sentiment!  [JSxU  Charles.  Thejr  stand  for 
some  lime  looking  at  each  oOier. 

Josephs,  Sir  Peter — notwithstanding — 1 
confess — that  appearances  are  against  me  —  if 
you  will  afford  me  your  patience — I  make  no 
doubt — but  I  shall  explain  every  thing  to  your 
satisfaction. 

Sir  Peter  T,  If  you  please,  sir. 

Josephs,  The  feict  is,  sir,  that  Lady  Teazle, 
knowing  my  pretensions  to  your  ward  Maria 
— I  say,  sir,— «Lady  Teazle,  being  apprehensive 
of  the  jealousy  of  your  temper — and  knowing 
my  friendship  to  tne  family — She,  sir,  I  say — 
called  here — in  order  that — I  might  esplain 
these  pretensions — but  on  your  coming— being 
apprehensive — as  I  said — of  your  jealousy — 
she  withdrew — and  this,  you  may  aepend  on 
k,  is  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Peter  T,  A  very  clear  account,  upon  my 
word;  and  I  dare  swear  the  lady  will  vouch 
for  every  article  of  it. 

Lady  T,  For  not  one  word  of  it,  Sir  Peter 

Sir  Peter  T,  How  J  don't  you  think  it  worth- 
white  to  agree  in  the  lie? 

jMdjr  T,  There  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth 
in  what  that  gentleman  has  told  you« 

Sir  Peter  T,  1  believe  you,  upon  my  soul, 
ma'am! 

Josephs,  [^Jside^ — 'Sdeath,  madam,  will 
you  betray  me? 

Ladyl,  Good  Mr.  Hypocrite,  by  your  leave, 
I'll  spealc  for  myself. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay,  let  her  alone,  sir ;  you'll 
find  she'll  make  out  a  better  story  than  you, 
without  promptiog 

LadjT,  Hear  me,  Sir  Peter! — I  came  hi- 
ther on  no  matter  relating  to  your  ward,  and 
even  ignorant  of  this  gentleman's  pretensions 
to  her.  But  I  came  seduced  by  his  insidious 
arguments,  at  least  to  listen  to  his  pretended 
ssion,  if  not  to  sacrifice  your  honour  to  Iiis 
aseness. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Now,  I  believe,  the  truth  is 
coming  indeed! 
Josephs,  The  woman's  mad! 
LadjT,  No,  sir,  — she  has  recovered  her 
senses,  and  your  own  arts  have  furnished  her 
with  the  means.— Sir  Peter,  1  do  not  expect 
you  to  credit  me— but  the  tenderness  you  ex- 
pressed for  me,  when  I  am  sure  you  could 
not  think  I  was  a  witness  to  it,  has  penetrated 
so  to  my  heart,  that  had  I  left  the  place  with- 
out the  shame  of  this  discovery,  my  future 
life  should  have  spoken  the  sincerity  of  my 
gratitude.  As  for  that  smooth-tongued  hypo-, 
crite,  who  would  have  seduced  the  wife  of 
his  too  credulous  friend,  while  he  affected 
honourable  addresses  to  his  ward — 1  behold 
him  now  in  a  li^ht  so  truly  despicable,  that 
I  shall  never  agam  respect  myselt  for  having 
listened  to  him.  ^acit  Lady  Teazle, 

Joseph  S,  Notwithstanding  all  this.  Sir  Peter, 
Heaven  knows — 

Sir  Peter  T.  That  you  are  a  villain!  and  so 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience. 


Josephs,  You  are  too  rash.  Sir  Peter;  you 
shall  hear  me. — ^The  man  who  shuts  oatoocK 
viction  by  refusing  to — 

\Exeunt  Sir  Peter  and  Surface  TaUdng. 

ACT  V. 
Scene  L — The  Library, 
Enter  Joseph  SaiiFACE  and  SerwmL 
Josephs,  Mr.  Stanley! — ^and  why  skoild 
you  think  I  would  see  him?  you  must  know 
he  comes  to  ask  something. 

Sertf,  Sir,  I  should  not  have  let  bim  in, 
but  that  Mr.  Rowley  came  to  the  door  wilk 
him. 

Josephs,  Pshaw!  blockhead!  to  suppote 
that  I  should  now  be  in  a  temper  to  recein 
visits  from  poor  relations ! — VV^ll,  wkj  don^ 
you  show  the  fellow  up? 

Sertf,  I  will,  sir.  -  Why,  sir,  it  was  not  my 
fault  that  Sir  Peter  discovered  my  lady— 

Josephs,  Go,  fool!  [^Exil  Sert^anij—Sm 
Fortune  never  played  a  man  of  my  poiicr 
such  a  trick  before.  My  character  wiUi  Sir 
Peter,  my  hopes  with  Maria,  destroyed  in  i 
moment !  I'm  in  a  rare  humour  to  listen  to 
other  people's  distresses !  I  sha'n't  be  able  to 
bestow  even  a  benevolent  sentiment  onSUniey. 
— Su!  here  he  conies,  and  Rowley  with  kto. 
I  must  try  to  recover  myself,  ana  put  a  liuk 
charity  into  my  face,  however.  [Exit. 
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Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Rowui. 

Sir  Olivers,  What!  does  he  afoid  uil- 
That  was  he,  was  it  not? 

liotvley.  It  was,  sir.  But  I  doubt  you  at 
come  a  little  too  abruptly,  flis  nerre*  are  n 
weak,  that  the  sight  of  a  poor  relation  nu« 
be  too  much  for  oim.  1  should  have  goot 
first  to  break  it  to  him. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  O,  plague  of  his  nerfei!  Yd 
this  is  he  whom  Sir  Peter  extols  as  a  aai 
of  the  most  benevolent  way  of  ihinkiog! 

Rowley,  As  to  his  way  of  thinking,  I  c»- 
not  pretend  to  decide ;  for,  lo  do  him  juslitfi 
he  appears  lo  have  as  much  speculalire  bese- 
volence  as  any  private  gentleman  inlkekiog- 
dom,  though  he  is  seldom  so  sensual  as  to 
indulge  himself  in  the  exercise  of  it 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Yet  has  a  siring  of  cbarilaWe 
sentiments  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

Rowley,  Or  rather,  at  his  tongue's  end,  Sir 
Oliver;  for  I  believe  there  is  no  senlinwol  k 
has  such  faith  in  as  that  ''Charity  begins  ^ 
home." 

Sir  Olivers,  And  his,  I  presume,  is  of  Uial 
domestic  sort  which  never  stirs  abroad  al 

Rowley,  I  doubt  you'll  find  ilso;-lHitWs 
coming.    1  mustn't  seem  lo  inlerropl  job; 
and  you  know  immediately  as  you  lea** 
I  come  in  to  announce  your  arrival  ia  J** 
real  character.  „ 

Sir  Olivers,  True;  fand  afterwards  ytwH 
meet  me  at  Sir  Peter's.  _^ 

Rowley,  Without  losing  a  momenl. 

Sir  Olivers,  I  don't  like  the  conphtfasw 
of  his  features. 

Enter  JoWH  SuBFJlCB. 
Joseph  S,  ir(/ip^£>gi<abMa»d  j*- 
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as  for  keeping  you  a  moment  wailing^ — Mr. 
inley,  I  presume. — 
Sir  OlwerS,  At  your  serrice. 
Foseph      Sir,  I  beg  you  will  do  me  tlie 
nour  to  sil  down — 1  entreat  joii,  sir! — 
Sir  Oliver  S.  Dear  sir — there^s  uo  occasion 
loo  civil  by  balf!  [Aside. 
Joseph  S.,  I  bave  not  tbe  pleasure  otknow- 
I  you,  Mr.  Stanley;  but  I  am  e^ttremely 
ppy  to  see  you  look  so  well.   You  were 
ar(y  related  to  my  motber,  I  tbink,  Mr. 
aniey  ? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  1  was,  sir ; — so  nearly  ^bat  my 
esent  poverty,  I  fear,  may  do  discredit* to 
r  -weallby  children,  else  I  should  not  bave 
esumed  to  trouble  you. 
Josephs.  Dear  sir,  there  needs  no  apology: 
he  that  is  in  distress,  though  a  stranger, 
iS  a  right  to  claim  kindred  with  the  weallby. 
am  sure  I  wish  I  was  of  that  class,  and  bad 
in  my  power  to  offer  you  even  a  small 
lief. 

SirOUi^S.  If  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  were 
;re,  1  shoul^f  have  a  friend. 
m/osephS  I  wish  be  was,  sir,  with  all  my 
;art:  you  should  not  want  an  advocate  with 
m,  believe  me,  sir. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  1  should  not  need  one,  my 
stresses  would  recommend  me.  But  I  ima- 
laed  his  bounty  would  enable  you  to  become 
te  agent  of  bis  charity. 

Josephs,  My  dear  sir,  you  were  strangely 
ttsinformcd.  Sir  Oliver  is  a  worlhy  man,  a 
sry  worthy  man ;  but  avarice,  Mr.  Stanley, 

tne  vice  of  age.  1  will  tell  you,  my  good 
r,  in  confidence,  what  be  has  done  for  me 
as  been  a  mere  nothing;  though  people,  1 
DOW,  have  thought  otherwise,  and,  for  my 
art,  I  never  cbose  to  contradict  the  report 

SirOlherS.  What!  has  be  never  transmit- 
ed  you  bullion — rupees — pagodas? 

Josephs.  O,  dear  sir,  nothing  of  the  kind 
—No,  no — a  few  presents  now  and  then  — 
faina,  shawls,  congou  tea,  avadavaits,  and  In 
lian  crackers — little  more,  believe  me. 

Sir  Olivers.  Here's  gratitude  for  twelve 
bousand  pounds !  —  Avadavats  and  Indian 
xackers !  [Aside, 

Josephs.  Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  havfe 
leard,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  extravagance  of  my 
brother:  there  are  very  few  would  credit  what 
\  have  done  for  that  unfortunate  young  man, 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Not  I,  for  one!  [Aside, 

Joseph  S,  The  sums  I  bave  lent  him  ! — In- 
i^ed  1  have  been  exceedingly  to  blame ;  it 
fyas  an  amiable  weakness:  however,  I  don*t 
>retend  to  defend  it,->and  now  I  feel  it  doubly 
Culpable,  since  it  has  deprived  me  of  the  plea- 
sure of  serving  you,  Mr.  Stanley,  as  my  heart 
dictates. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Dissembler !  [Aside^  —  Then, 
tiTf  you  canH  assist  me? 

Josephs.  At  present,  it  grieves  me  to  say^ 
I  cannot;  but,  whenever  I  have  the  ability, 
you  may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me. 

SirOlivA'  S.  I  am  extremely  sorry — 

Joseph  S.  Not  more  than  I,  believe  me  ; — 
to  pity  without  the  power  to  relieve^  is  still 
more  painful  than  to  ask  and  be  denied. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Kind  sir,  your  most  obedient 
bumble  servant. 

Josephs.  You  leave  me  deeply  afifected, 


Mr.  Stanley.  William,  be  ready  to  open  the 
door. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  O,  dear  sir,  no  ceremony. 
Josephs.  Your  very  obedient 
Sir  Olivers.  Sir,  your  most  obsequious. 
Josephs.  You  may  depend  upon  hearing 
from  me,  whenever  T  can  be  of  service. 
Sir  Olivers.  Sweet  sir,  you  are  too  good! 
Josephs,  In  the  mean  time  I  wish  you 
health  and  spirits. 

Sir  Olivers,  Your  ever  grateful  and  per- 
petual bumble  servant. 
Josephs,  Sir,  yours  as  sincerely. 
Sir  Oliver  S,  Charles,  you  are  my  heir! 

S Aside.  Exit. 
ect  of  a  good 

character;  it  invites  application  from  toe  un- 
fortunate, and  there  needs  no  small  degree  of 
address  to  gain  the  reputation  of  benevolence 
without  incurring  the  expense.  The  silver  ore 
of  pure  charity  is  an  expensive  article  in  the 
catalogue  of  a  man's  good  qualities;  whereas 
he  sentimental  French  plate  I  use  instead  of 
it  makes  just  as  good  a  show,  and  pays  no 
tax. 

Enter  Rowiby. 

Rowley '  Mr.  Surface,  your  servant:  I  was 
apprehensive  of  interrupting  you^  though  my 
business  oemands  immediate  attention,  as  this 
note  will  inform  you. 

Josephs,  Always  happy  to  see  Mr. Rowley. 
[Reads  t/ie  Letter^  —  Sir  Oliver  Surface!  — 
My  uncle  arrived! 

Rowlef.  He  is,  indeed :  we  have  just  parted 
— quite  well,  after  a  speedy  voyage,  and  im- 
patient to  embrace  bis  worthy  nephew. 

Josephs.  I  am  astonished! — VViliiam!  stop 
Mr.  Stanley,  if  be*s  not  gone. 

Rofvle^,  Oh !  he's  out  of  reach,  I  believe. 
Josephs.  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know 
this  when  you  came  in  together? 

Roivlejr,  I  thought  you  had  particular  bu- 
siness;— but  I  must  be  gone  to  inform  your 
brother,  and  appoint  him  here  to  meet  your 
uncle.  He  will  be  with  you  in  a  quarter  of 
ail  hour. 

Josephs,  So  be  says.    Well,  i  am  strange- 
ly overjoyed  at  his  coming.  —  Never,  to  be 
re,  was  any  thing  so  damned  unlucky. 

■  [Aside. 

Rowlej.  Y'ou  will  be  delighted  to  see  how 
well  he  looks. 

Josephs.  Ah!  Fra  rejoiced  to  hear  it^Just 
at  this  time!  [Aside. 

Rowlef.  ril  tell  hir.i  bow  impatiently  you 
expect  him. 

Josephs.  Do,  do;  pray  give  my  best  duty 
and  aflection.  indeed,  I  cannot  express  the 
sensations  I  feel  at  the  thought  of  seeing  hinu 
—  [Exit  Rot»lej^^Cev\z\n\y  bis  coming  just 
at  this  time  is  the  cruellest  piece  of  ill-fortune ! 

[Exit. 

Scene  IL— Sir  Peter  Teazle's. 
Enter  Mrs.  Candour  and  Maid. 
Maid.  Indeed,  ma'am,  my  lady  will  see  no- 
body at  present. 

Mrs.  Can,  Did  you  tell  her  it  was  her  friend 
Mrs.  Candour? 

Maid.  Xts,  ma'an,,|,iJ|B^,^(b^je«  will 
excuse  her.  o 
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Mrs.  Can.  Do  go  again, — f  shall  be  glad  to 
see  her,  if  it  be  only  for  a  moment,  for  I  am 
sure  she  must  be  in  great  distress.  [Exit  Maid' 
Dear  heart,  bow  provoking!  Vm  not  mistress 
of  half  the  circumstances !  We  shall  have  the 
whole  affair  in  the  newspapers,  with  the 
names  of  the  parties  at  Icngto,  before  I  have 
dropped  the  story  at  a  dozen  houses. 

Enter  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 
Oh,  Sir  Benjamin !  you  have  heard,  I  sup- 
pose— 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  Of  lady  Teaile  and  Mr.  Sur- 
face— 

Mrs.  Can.  And  Sir  Peter's  discovery — 
Sir  Benj.B.  O!  the  strangest  piece  of  bu- 
siness, to  be  sure ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Well,  I  never  was  so  surprised 
in  my  life.  I  am  so  sorry  for  all  parties, 
indeed. 

Sir  Benj.B.  Now,  I  don't  pity  Sir  Peter  at 
all:  he  was  so  extravagantly  partial  to  Mr. 
Surface. 

'  Mrs.  Can.  Mr.  Surface!  Why,  'twas  with 
Charles  Lady  Teazle  was  detected. 

Sir  Benj.  B.  No,  no,  I  teU  you  —  Mr.  Sur- 
face is  the  gallant. 

Mrs.  Can.  No  such  thing!  Charles  is  the 
man.  *Twas  Mr.  Surface  brought  Sir  Peter 
on  purpose  to  discover  them. 

Sir  Benj.B.  I  tell  you  I  had  it  from  one — 
Mrs.  Can.  And  I  have  it.  from  one — 
Sir  Benj.  B.  Who  had  it  from  one,  *who 
had  it— 

Mrs.  Can.  From  one  immediately — but  here 
comes  Lady  Sneerwell;  perhaps  she  knows 
the  whole  aflair. 

Enter  Lady  Sneerwell. 

Lady  Sneer.  So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Candour, 
bere's  a  sad  aflair  of  our  friend  Lady  Teazle. 

Mrs.  Can.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  who  would 
have  thought — 

Ladjr  Sneer.  W ell,  there  is  no  trusting  ap- 
pearances; though,  indeed,  she  was  always 
too  lively  for  me. 

Mrs.  Can.  To  be  sure,  her  manners  were 
a'  little  too  free ;  but  then  she  was  so  young ! 

Lad  J  Sneer.  And  had,  indeed,  some  good 
qualities. 

Mrs.  Can.  So  she  had,  indeed.  But  have 
you  heard  the  particulars? 

Lad^  Sneer.  No ;  but  every  body  says  that 
Mr.  Surface — 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  Ay,  there;  1  told  you  Mr.  Sur- 
face was  the  man. 

Mrs.  Can.  No,  no:  indeed  the  assignation 
was  with  Charles. 

Ladjr  Sneer.  With  Charles !  You  alarm  me, 
Mrs.  Candour! 

Mrs.  Can.  Yes,  yes,  he  was  ihfi  lover.  Mr. 
Surface,  to  do  bim  justice,  was  only  the  in- 
former. 

Sir  Benj.  B.  Well,  V\\  not  dispute  with 
you,  Mrs.  Candour;  but,  be  it  which  it  may, 
I  hope  that  Sir  Peter's  wound  will  not — 

Mrs, Can.  Sir  Peter's  wound!  O,  mercy! 
I  didn't  hear  a  word  of  their  fighting. 

Lad  J  Sneer.  Nor  I,  a  syllable. 

Sir  Benj.B.  No!  what,  no  mention  of  the 
'4uel? 

Mrs.Can,  Not  a  word. 


Sir  Benj.B.  O,  yes:  they  fought  before 
they  left  the  room. 

Ladjr  Sneer.  Pray,  let  us  hear. 
Mrs.  Can.  Ay,  do  oblige  us  with  the  dndl 
Sir  Benj.B.  "Sir,"  says  Sir  Peter,  imiiM. 
diately  after  the  discovery,  "  you  are  a  nori 
ungrateful  fellow." 

Mrs.  Can.  Ay,  to  Cbaries — 
Sir  Benj.B.  No,  no— to  Mr.  Surfece— "i 
most  ungrateful  fellow;  and  old  as!  am,  sir  * 
says  he,  ''I  insist  on  immediate  satisfaction' 
Mrs.  Can.  Ay,  that  must  have  been  to 
Cbaries;  for  'tis  very  unlikely  Air.  Soriaa 
should  fight 'in  his  own  house. 

S.r Benj.B.  Gad's  life,  ma'am,  not  at 
"  Giving  me  immediate  satisfaction.**  Od  lias, 
ma'ain,  Lady  Teazle,  seeing  Sir  Peter  in  iiick 
danger,  ran  out  of  the  room  in  strong  bJli^ 
rics,  and  Charles  after  her,  calling  outiir 
hartshorn  and  water ;  then,  madam,  they  k- 
gan  to  Oght  with  swords — 

Enter  CrabtreS. 
Craft/.  With  pistols,   nephew— pistols:  I 
have  it  from  undoubted  authority. 

Mrs.  Can.  O,  Mr.  Crabtree,  then  it  is  al 
true ! 

Crabt.  Too  true,  indeed,  madam,  andSr 
Peter  is  dangerously  wounded— 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  By  a  tbrust  in  second  ^ 
through  bis4el^  side — 

Crabt.  By  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax- 

Mrs.  Can.  Mercy  on  me!    Poor  Sir  Prtff! 

Crabt.  Yes,  madam ;  though  Charles  wooU 


have  avoided  the  matter,  if  he  could. 
Mrs.  Can.  I  knew  Charles  was  the  penoi. 
Sir  Benj.  B.  My  uncle,  1  see,  knows  Vh 
thing  of  the  matter. 

CrabL  But  Sir  Peter  taxed  him  irilk  ^ 
basest  ingratitude. 

Sir  Benj.  B.  That  I  told  you,  yoo  know- 
^  CrabL  l3o,  nephew,  let  me  speak !  and  is- 
sisted  on  imntediate — 

Sir  Benj.  B.  Just  as  I  said- 
Croft/.  Odds  life,  nephew,  allow  otfaeff  l» 
know  something  too.    A  pair  of  pislobhr 
on  the  bureau  (for  Mr.  Surfiice,  it  seem^  M 
come  home  the  night  before  late  from  Safe- 
hill,  where  he  bad  been  to  see  the  MoaM 
with  a  friend,  who  has  a  son  at  £toB^  m, 
unluckily,  the  pistols  were  left  charged. 
Sir  Benj.B.  I  heard  nothing  of  this* 
Crabt.  Sir  Peter  forced  Charles  to  take 
and  they  fired,  it  seems,  pretty  nearly  topA^j 
Charles^  shot  took  effect,  as  I  tell  yoa,  aM 
Sir  Peter's  missed;  but  what  is  very  eilraflf- 
dinary,  the  ball  ^struck  against  a  little  bront 
Shakspcare  that  stood  over  the  fi***!*^ 
grazed  out  of  the  window  at  a  right  angfc» 
and  wounded  the  postman,  who  was 
coming  to  the  door  with  a  double  letter  fro* 
Northamptonshire. 

Sir  Benj.  B.  My  uncle's  account  is  laoie 
circumstantial,  I  confess ,  but  I  believe  in* 
is  the  true  one,  for  all  that.  , 
Lad  J  Sneer.  I  am  more  interested  in 
affair  than  they  imafpoe,  and  must  haw  Wr 
ter  information,  {Aside\'--{ExitLadj  SitftF' 
well.  ^  , 

Sir  Benj.B.  Ah!  Ladv  Sneerwdft  *»• 
is  very  easily  accounted  for.  .  . 
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Mrs.  Can,  But,  pray,  where  is  Sir  Peter  at 
resent? 

CrabL  Oh!  tkey  brought  him  home,  and 
)  is  now  in  the  house,  though  the  servants 
fe  ordered  to  deny-  him. 

Mrs,  Can.  I  believe  so,  and  Lady  Teazle,  I 
ippose,  attending  him. 

CrabL  Yes,  yes;  and  I  saw  one  of  the  fa- 
ihy  enter  just  before  me. 

Sir Benj,B,  Hey!  who  comes  here? 

Crabt,  O,  this  is  he:  the  physician,  depend 
a't 

Mrs-,  Cm,  O,^  certainly:  it  must  be  the 
bysidan;  and  now  we  shall  know. 

Enter  Sir  Ouver  SuRrACx. 
Crabt.  Well,  doctor,  what  hopes? 
Mrs, Can,  Ay^  doctor,  how*s  your  patient? 
Sir  Ben/,  B,  Now,  doctor,  isn*t  it  a  wound 
rith  a  small-sword  ? 

Crabt.  A  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax,  for  a 
luodred. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Doctor!  a  wound  wilh  asmail 
irord!  and  a  bullet  in  the  thorax!  Oons 
re  you  mad,  good  people?  ' 

SirBenJ.B,  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  a 
odor? 

Sir  outer  s.  Truly,  1  am  to  thank  you  tor 
ly  degree  if  I  am. 

Crabt,  Only  a  friend  of  Sir  PeterV  then,  I 
Ksome.  But,  sir,  you  must  have  heard  of 
is  accident? 

SirOlif^erS.  Not  a  word! 

Crabt,  Not  of  his  being  dangerously  wounded, 

SirOlitferS.  The  devil  be  is! 

SirBenj,B,  Run  through  the  body» 

CrabL  Shot  in  the  breast — 

Sir  Benj,  B,  Ay  one  Mr.  Surface. 

CrabL  Ay^  the  younger. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Hey!  what  the  plague!  you 
Km  to  differ  strancely  in  your  accounts 
owever,  you  agree  &at  Sir  Peter  is  danger* 
iHsly  wounded. 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  O,  ye«»  we  agree  there. 
CihbL  Yes,  yes,  I  believe  there  can  be  no 
loabt  of  that. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Then,  upon  my  word,  for  a 
erson  in  that  situation,  he  is  the  most  im- 
radent  man  alive ;  for  here  he  comes,  walk< 
Bg  as  if  nothing  at  all  was  the  matter. 

Enter  Sm  Peter  Teazle. 
Mds  heart.  Sir  Peter,  you  are  come  in  ^ood 
ime,  I  promise  you;  tor  we  had  just  given 
Ott  over. 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  Egad,  uncle,  this  is  the  most 
ndden  recovery! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Why,  man,  what  do  you  out 
f  bed  with  a  small  sword  through  vour  body, 
lid  a  bullet  lodsed  in  your  thorazr 

Sir  Peter  T,  A  small  sword,  and  a  bullet? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Ay ,  these  gentlemen  would 
lave  killed  you  without  law,  or  physic,  and 
ranted  to  dub  me  a  doctor,  to  make  me  an 
iCGomplice. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Why,  what  is  all  this? 

Sir  Benj.  B,  W*  rejoice.  Sir  Peter,  that 
he  story  of  the  duel  is  not  true,  and  are  sin- 
cerely sorry  for  ^our  other  misfortune. 

Sir  Peter  T.  So,  so;  all  over  the  town  al- 
«»dy.  IMide. 

Crabt,  Though,  Sir  Peter,  you  were  cer- 


tainly vastly  to  blame  to  marry  at  your  years. 

Si/  Peter  T,  Sir,  what  busmess  is  that  of 
yours  ? 

Mrs,  Can.  Though,  indeed,  as  Sir  Peter 
made  so  good  a  husband,  h'e*s  very  much  to 
be  pitied. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Plague  on  your  pity,  ma*am! 
I  desire  none  of  it 

Sir  Ben/'.  B,  However,  Sir  Peter,  you  must 
not  mind  the  laughing  and  jests  you  will  meet 
with  on  the  occasion. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Sir,  sir,  I  desire  to  be  master 
in  my  own  house. 

CrabL  Tis  no  uncommon  case,  that's  one 
comfort. 

Sir  Peter  T,  I  insist  on  being  left  to  my- 
self: without  ceremony— I  insist  on  your  leav- 
ing my  house  directly. 

Mrs,  Can,  Well,  well,  we  are  going ,  and 
depend  on*t  we'll  make  Uie  best  report  of  it 
we  can.  [ExiL 

Sir  Peter  T.  Leave  my  haus^! 

CrabL  And  tell  how  hardly  youVe  been 
treated.  ^ExiL 

Sir  Peter  T,  Leave  my  house! 

Sir  Benj,  B.  And  how  patiently  you  bear 
it  [ExiL 

Sir  Peter  T,  Fiends!  vipers!  furies!  Oh! 
that  their  own  venom  would  choke  them! 

Sir  Oliver  S,  They  are  very  provoking,  in-- 
deed,  Sir  Peter. 

Enter  Rowiby. 

Rofvlejr,  I  heard  high'  words:  what  has 
ruflled  yon,  sir? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Pshaw!  what  signifies  asking? 
Do  I  ever  pass  a  day  without  my  vexations? 

Rowlejr.  Well,  Fm  not  inquisitive. 

Sir  Olivers,  Well,  Sir  Peter,  I  have  seen 
both  my  nephevrs  in  the  manner  we  pro- 
posed. 

Sir  Peter  T,  A  precious  couple  they  are! 

Rotvlejr.  Yes,  and  Sir  Oliver  is  convinced 
that  your  judgment  was  right,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Oliver  o.  Yes,  I  find  Joseph  is  indeed 
the  man,  af)er  all. 

Mofvlejr.  Ay,  as  Sir  Peter  says,  he  is  a  man 
of  sentiment. 

Sir  Olivers,  And  acts  up  to  tfie  sentiments 
he  professes. 

Apfvlejr,  It  certainly  is  edification  to  hear 
him  talk. 

Sir  Olivers,  Oh,  he's  a  model  for  the 
young  men  of  the  a^el— But  how's  this.  Sir 
Peter!*  you  don't  jom  us  in  your  friend  Jo- 
seph's praise,  as  I  expected. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Sir  Oliver,  we  live  in  a  damn- 
ed wicked  world,  and.  the  fewer  we  praise  the 
better. 

Rowlejr.  What!  do  you  say  so.  Sir  Peter, 
who  were  never,  mistaken  in  your  life? 

^iV-P^r/er^.  Pshaw!  Plague  on  you  both t 
I  see  by  your  sneering  you  have  heard  the 
whole  affair.    I  shall  ffo  mad  among  you! 

Rotvlejr,  Then,  to  fret  you  no  longer.  Sir 
Peter,  we  are  indeed  acquainted  wftn  it  a!L 
I  met  Lady  Teaxle  coming  from  Mr.  Surfa- 
ce's so  humbled,  that  she  deigned  to  request 
me  to  be  her  advocate  with  you.  • 

Sir  Peter  T.  And  docs  Sir  Oliver  know  all 
this?  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 

Sir  Olivers,  Evevy  circumstance.^-' 
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Sir  Peter  T.  What  of  the  closet  and  tbe 
screeoy  hey? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Yes,  yes,  and  the  little  French 
fnilliner.  O,  I  bare  been  vastly  diverted  with 
the  story!  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Twas  vcry  pleasant 

SirOlioerS.  I  never  laughed  more  in  my 
life,  I  assure  you;  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter      O,  vastly  diverting!  Ha!faa!  ha! 

Rowley,  To  be  sure,  Joseph  -with  his  sen- 
timents: ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Yes,  yes,  his  sentiments!  Ha! 
ha !  ha !    Hypocritical  villain  ! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Ay,  and  that  ro^uc  Charles 
to  pull  Sir  Peter  out  of  the  closet:  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ha!  ha  I  Was  devilish  enter- 
taining, to  be  sure! 

Sir  Olivers.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Egad,  Sir  Peter, 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  your  face  when 
tbe  screen  was  thrown  down:  ha!  haf 

Sir  Peter  T.  Yes,  yes,  my  face  when  the 
screen  was  thrown  down  :  ha !  ha  I  ha !  Oh, 
I  mast  never  show  my  head  again ! 

Sir  Oliver  S,  But  come,  come,  it  isnH  fair 
to  laugh  at  you  neither,  my  old  friend ;  though, 
upon  my  soul,  I  canH  help  it. 

Sir  Peter  T.  O  pray  don't  restrain  your 
mirth  on  my  account:  it  does  not  hurt  me  at 
all !  I  laugh  at  the  whole  affair  myself.  Yes, 
yes,  I  think  being  a  standing  jest  for  all  one*s 
acauaintance  a  very  happy  situation.  O  yes, 
ana  then  of  a  morning  to  read  the  paragraphs 
about  Mr.  S--,  Lady  T— ,  and  Sir  P— ,  will 
be  so  entertaining ! 

Rowley,  Without  affectation.  Sir  Peter, 
you  may  despise  tbe  ridicule  of  fools:  but  I 
see  Lady  Teazle  going  towards  tbe  next  room; 
I  am  sure  you  must  desire  a  reconciliation  as 
earnestly  as  she  does. 

Sir  Olivers,  Perhaps  my  being  here  pre 
vents  her  coming  to  you.  Well ,  Til  leave 
honest  Rowley  to  mediate  between  you;  but 
he  must  bring  you  all  presently  to  Mr.  Sur- 
face\  where  I  am  now  returning,  if  not  to 
reclaim  a  libertine,  at  least  to  expose  hypo- 
crisy. 

Sir  Peter  Ah,  Til  be  present  at  your 
discovering  yourself  there  with  all  my  heart; 
though  *tis  a  vile  unlucky  place  for  disco- 
veries. 

Rowley,  We'll  follow.     [JExiV  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Peter  T.  She  is  not  coming  here,  you 
see,  Rowley. 

Rowley.  No,  but  she  has  left  the  door  of 
that  room  open,  you  perceive.  See,  she  is  in 
tears. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Certainly  a  little  mortification 
appears  very  becoming  in  a  wife.  Don't  you 
think  it  will  do  her  good  to  let  her  pine  a 
little? 

Rowley.  Oh,  this  is  ungenerous  in  you! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  I  know  not  what  to 
think.  You  remember  the  letter  I  found  of 
hers  evidently  intended  for  Charles? 

Rowley.  A  mere  forgery,  Sir  Peter,  laid 
in  your  way  on  purpose.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  which  I  intena  Snake  shall  give  you 
conviction  of. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  wish  I  were  once  satisfied 
of  that.  She  looks  this  way.  What  a  remark- 
ably elegant  turn  of  the  head  she  has!  Row- 
'*^y»  I'll  go  to  her. 
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Rowley.  Certainly. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Though  when  it  is  knoin 
that  we  are  reconcileo ,  people  will  lan^b  at 
me  ten  times  more. 

Rowley.  Let  them  laogfa,  and  retort  llieir 
malice  only  bj  showing  them  you  are  kappj 
in  spile  of  it. 

Sir  Peter  T.  rfaith,  so  I  will!  and,  ifl'n 
not  mistaken,  we  may  yet  be  the  happiest  ora- 
ple  in  the  country. 

■Rof^ley.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  be  who  once  bji 
aside  suspicion — 

Sir  Peter  T.  Hold,  master  Rowley!  if  yoi 
have  any  regard  for  me,  never  let  me  near 
you  utter  any  thing  like  a  sentiment:  I  bu 
bad  enough  of  them  to  serve  me  the  reit  o( 
my  life.  [ExemA 

Scene  IIL—  The  Library. 
Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Lady  SkoMt 

WELL. 

Lady  Sneer.  Impossible  !  Will  not  Sir  IV 
ter  immediately  be  reconciled  to  Charles, aii 
of  course  "no  longer  oppose  his  union  viA 
Maria  ?  The  thought  is  distraction  to  me. 

Josephs.  Can  passion  furnish  a  remedy? 

Lady  Sneer.  No,  nor  cunning  neither.  01 
I.  was  a  fool,  an  idiot,  to  league  with  soda 
blunderer! 

Josephs.-  Scire,  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  amtk 
greatest  sufferer ;  yet  you  see  I  hear  tbe  ac- 
cident with  calmness. 

Lady  Sneer.  Because  the  disappoiotmot 
doesnH  reach  your  heart;  your  interest  oiIt 
attached  you  to  Mana.  Had  you  fdt  for  Mr 
what  1  have  for  that  ungrateful  liberlioe,  an- 
ther your  temper  nor  hypocrisy  could  fttnd 
your  showing  the  sharpness  of^your  vcsstipL 

Joseph  S.  But  why  should  your  reproi^ 
fall  on  me  for  this  disappointment? 

Lady  Sneer,  Are  you  not  the  cause  of  il? 
Had  you  not  a  suflicient  field  for  your  rocK- 
ry  in  imposing  upon  Sir  Peter,  and  soppBil- 
ing  your  brother,  but  you  must  endeanNfto 
seduce  his  wife?  I  hate  such  an  avar^si 
crimes;  *tis  an  unfair  monopoly,  and  nf* 
prospers. 

Josephs.  Well,  I  admit  I  have  be«to 
blame.  I  confess  1  deviated  from  the  SttA 
road  of  Wrong,  but  I  don*t  think  we're  » 
totally  defeated  neither. 

Lady  Sneer.  No! 

Josephs.  You  tell  me  you  have  mM* 
trial  of  Snake  fince  we  met,  and  that  y*< 
still  believe  him  faithful  to  us. 

Lady  Sneer.  I  do  believe  so.  ^ 

Jeseph  S.  And  that  he  has  undertaken,  sM> 
it  be  necessary ,  to  swear   and  prove, 
Charles  is  at  this  time  contracted  by  vo« 
honour  to  your  ladyship,  which  some  ofW 
former  letters  to  yon  will  serve  to  sBfpwt 

Lady  Sneer.  This,  indeed,  might  hrre  »- 
sisted. 

Joseph  S.  Come ,  come ;  it  is  not  too  1* 
yet.  {Knocking  at  the  doorl.  But  hark!  tw 
IS  probably  my  unde.  Sir  Oliver:  retire  f 
that  room;  we'll  consult  farther  when  he  n 
gone.  ,  .  . 

Lady  Sneer.  Well,  but  if  he  should  W 
you  out  too?  of  thit  St 

Peu^  wHl*^hoS^£i^^  9^ 
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I  sake  —  and  you  ;niay  depend  on  it  I  shall 

II  discover  Sir  Olivers  weak  side! 

adjr  Sneer,  1  have  no  diffidence  of  your 
ities!  only  be  constant  to  one  roguery  at 
me.  \Exit  Lady  Sneerwell. 

oseph  S,  I  will,  I  will.  So!  His  confound- 
lard,  aAer  such  bad  fortune,  to  be  baited 
one*s  confederate  in  evil.  Well,  at  all 
lis  my  character  is  so  much  better  than 
rles^s,   that  I  certainly  —  hey!  —  what!  — 

is  not  Sir  Oliver,  hut  old  otanley  again, 
^ue  on*t  thai  he  should  return  to  tease  me 

now  1  shall  have  Sir  Oliver  come  and 

him  here  —  and — 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surface. 
rad*s  life,  Mr.  Stanley,  why  have  you  come 
k  to  plague  me  at  this  time?  lou  must 
stay  now,  upon  my  word. 
ir  Oliver  S.  Sir,  I  hear  your  uncle  Oli- 
is  expected  here,  and  though  he  has  been 
penurious  to  you,  Fll  try  what  heMl  do 
me. 

oseph  S.  Sir ,  *tis  impossible  for  you  to 
now,  so  I  must  beg-> Come  any  other 
and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  be  assisted. 

'ir  Oliver  S,  No:  Sir  Oliver  and  I  must 

icquainted. 

oseph  S,  Zounds ,  sir !  then  I  insist  on 
r  quitting  the  room  directly. 
ir  Olivers.  Nay,  sir — 
oseph  S.  Sir,  1  msist  onH:  here,  William  1 
IT  this  gentleman  out.  Since  you  compel 
air,  not  one  moment — this  is  such  inso- 
«!  [Going  io  push  him  out. 

Enter  Charles  Surface. 
'harles  S,  Hey  day!  what*s  the  matter  now! 
lat  the  devil,  have  you  got  hold  of  my  lit- 
broker  here?  Zounds,  brother!  donH  hurt 
:  Premium.  Whales  the  matter,  my  little 
.w? 

oaeph  S,  So  I  he  has  been  with  you  too, 
he? 

harlesS.  To  be  sure  he  has.  Why  he*s 
lonest  as  little — But  sure,  Joseph,  you  have 
been  borrowing  money  too,  nave  you  ? 
t>sephS.  Borrowing!  no!  But,  brother, 

know  we  expect  Sir  Oliver  here  every — 
harlesS,  O  Gad,  thafstrue!  Noll  mustn't 

the  little  broker  here,  to  be  sure. 
oseph  S.  Yet  Mr.  Stanley  insists — 
harlesS,  Stanley!  why  his  name's  Pre- 
m. 

oseph  S,  No,  sir,  Stanley* 
harlesS,  No,  no.  Premium. 
oseph  S,  Well,  no  matter  which — but — 
harlesS,  Ay,  ay,  Stanley  or  Premium, 
tbe  same  thing,  as  you  say ;  for  I  suppose 
{oes  by  half  a  hundred  names,  besicies  A. 
It  the  coiTee-house.  ^)        ^  [Knocking, 
oseph  S,  'Sdeath !  here's  Sir  Oliver  at  the 
r.  Now  I  beg,  Mr.  Stanley — 
'harlesS,  Ay,  ay,  and  X  beg,  Mr.  Prc- 
m — 

j'r  Oliver  S,  Gentlemen — 
oseph  S.'SxTf  by  heaven  you  shall  go! 
harles  S,  Ay,  out  with  him,  certainly ! 
.  Oliver  S,  This  violence — 
oseph  S,  Sir,  'tis  your  own  fault. 

It  it  owtomary  to  give  one'i  aildrcM  ia  an  AdrerlMC- 
mtnif  A«  B.  at  a  ColIc(v-hoM«»  or  other  place. 


Charles  S,  Out  with  him,  to  be  sure. 

[Both  forcing  Sir  Oliver  out. 
Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  Maria 
and  Rowley. 
Sir  Peter  T,  My  old  friend.  Sir  Oliver- 
bey!  What  in  the  name  of  wonder — here 
are  dutiful  nephews — assault  their  unde  at  a 
first  visit! 

LculjrT,  Indeed,  Sir  Oliver,  'twas  well  we 
came  m  to  rescue  you. 

Rowlej,  Truly,  it  was;  for  t  perceive,  Sir 
Oliver,  the  character  of  old  Stanley  was  no 
protection  to  you. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Nor  of  Premium  either:  the 
necessities  of  the  former  could  not  Extort  a 
shilling  from  that  benevolent  gentleman;  and 
now,  egad,  I  stood  a  chance  of  faring  worse 
than  my  ancestors,  and  being  knocked  down 
without  being  bid  for. 

Josephs,  Charles! 

Charles S.  Joseph! 

Joseph  S,  Tis  now  complete!  ' 
Charles S,  Very! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Sir  Peter,  my  friend,  and  Row- 
ley too — look  on  that  eider  nephew  of  mine. 
You'  know  what  be  has  already  received  from 
my  bounty;  and  you  also  know  how  gladly  I 
would  have  regarded  half  my  fortune  as  held 
in  trust  for  him:  judge  then'  my  dissappoinl- 
ment  in  discovering  him  to  be  destitute  of 
faith,  charity,  and  gratitude. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Sir  Oliver,  I  should  be  more 
surorised  at  this  declaration,  if  1  had  not  my- 
selt  found  him  to  be  mean ,  treacherous ,  and 
hypocritical. 

LadjfT.  And  if  the  gentleman  pleads  ifot 
guilty  to  these,  pray  let  him  call  ine  to  his 
character. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Then,  I  believe,  we  need  add 
no  more:  if  he  knows  himself,  he  will  con- 
sider it  as  the  most  perfect  punishment,  that 
he  is  known  to  the  world. 

Charles  S.  If  they  talk  this  way  to  honesty, 
hat  will  they  say  to  me,  by  and  by?  [Aside, 
Sir  Oliver  S,  As  for  that  prodigal,  his  bro- 
ther, there — 

Charles S.  Ay,  now  comes  ray  turn:  the 
damned  family  pictures  will  ruin  me.  [Aside. 

Josephs.  Sir  Oliver — uncle,  will  you  ho- 
nour me  with  a  hearing? 

Charles  S.  Now  if  Joseph  would  make  one 
of  his  long  speeches ,  I  might  recollect  my- 
self a  little.  [Aside. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  suppose  you  would  under- 
take to  justify  yourselr  entirely!  [To  Joseph, 
Josephs.  I  trust  1  could. 
Sir  Olivers.  Well,  sir!  —  and  you  could, 
justify  yourself  too,  I  suppose  ? 

Charles  S.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Sir  Oliver. 
Sir  Olivers.  What!  — Little  Premium  has 
been  let  too  much  into  the  secret,  1  suppose? 

Charles  S.  True,  sir;  but  they  xrere/amiljr 
secrets,  and  should  not  be  mentioned  again, 
you  know. 

Rowley,  Come,  Sir  Oliver,  I  know  you 
cannot  speak  of  Charles's  follies  with  anger. 

Sir  Oliver S.  Odd's  heart,  no  more  I  can; 
nor  with  gravity  either. —  Sir  Peter,  do  you 
know,  the  rogue  bargained  with  me  for  all 
his  ancestors ;  sold  me  judges  and  generals  by 
the  foot,  and  maiden  aunts  as  cheap  as  bro- 
ken china.  ^  Digitized  by  Google 
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Charles S,  To  be  sure,  Sir  Oliver,  I  did 
make  a  little  free  with  tbe  family  canvaj, 
tfaat*s  the  truth  onU.  My  ancestor^  may  rise 
in  judgment  against  mc,  there*s  no  denying 
it;  but  believe  mc  sincere  -when  I  lell  you — 
and  upon  my  soul  I  would  not  say  so  if  I 
was  not — that  if  I  do  not  appear  mortified  at 
the  exposure  of  my  follies,  it  is  because  I  feel 
«t  this  moment  toe  warmest  satisfaction  in 
teeing  you,  my  liberal  benefactor. 

Sir  Olivers S»  Charles,  I  believe  you;  ffive 
mc  your  hand  again:  the ililooking little  fellow 
over  the  settee  has  made  your  peace. 

Charles S.  Then,  sir,  my  gratitude  to  the 
original  is  still  increased. 

LadyT.  Yet,  I  believe.  Sir  Oliver,  here  is 
one  whom  Charles  is  slill  more  anxious  to  be 
reconciled  to. 

SirOliiferS.  Ob,  I  have  heard  of  his  at 
tachment  there ;  and ,  with  the  young  lady's 
pardon ,  if  I  construe  right — that  blush — 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  child,  speak  your  sen- 
timents! 

Maria,  Sir,  I  have  Jittlc  to  say,  but  that  1 
shall  rejoice  to  bear  that  he  is  happy;  for  me 
— whatever  claim  I  had  to  his  aftection ,  I 
willingly  resign  to  one  who  has  a  better  title. 

Charles S,  How,  Maria! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Hey  day!  what's  the  mystery 
now?  —  While  he  appeared  an  incorrigible 
rake,  you  would  give  your  hand  to  no  one 
else ;  and  now  that  he  is  likely  to  reform,  I'll 
warrant  you  won't  have  him. 

Maria,  His*own  heart  and  Lady  Sneerwell 
know  the  cause. 

Charles S.  Lady  Sneerwell! 

Josephs,  Brother,  it  is  with  great  concern 
I  am  obliged  to  speak  on  this  point,  but  my 
regard  to  justice  compels  me,  and  Lady  Sneer- 
well's  injuries  can  no  longer  be  concealed. 

\Opens  the  door. 
Enter  Ladt  Sneerwell. 

Sir  Peter  T,  So!  another  French  milliner! 
Egad,  he  has  one  in  ever}'  room  in  the  house, 
I  suppose. 

Lady  Sneer.  Ungrateful  Charles  I  Well 
may  you  be  surprised,  and  feel,  for  the  inde- 
licate situation  your  perfidy  has  forced  me 
into. 

CfiarlesS,  Pray,  uncle,  is  this  another  plot 
of  yours?  For,  as  1  have  life,  I  don't  under- 
stand it 

Josephs.  I  believe,  sir,  there  is  but  the 
evidence  of  one  person  more '  necessary  to 
make  it  extremely  clear. 

Sir  Peter  T,  And  that  person,  I  imaginej, 
is  Mr.  Snake.— Rowley,  you  were  perfectly 
right  to  bring  him  with  us,  and  pray  let  him 
appear. 

Iioffflej\  Walk  in,  Mr.  Snake. 

Enter  Snake. 
1  thought  his  testimony  might  be  wanted 
however,  it  happens  unluckily,  that  he  coities  to 
confront  Lady  Sneerwell,  not  to  support  her. 

Lady  Sneer.  A  villain!  Treacherous  to  me 
at  last !  — >  Speak ,  fellow ;  have  you  too  con- 
spired against  me? 

Snake,  I  beg  your  ladyship  then  thousand 
pardons:  you  paid  me  extremely  liberally  for 
the  lie  in  question;  but  I  unfortunately  have 
been  offered  dcnble  to  speak  the  truth. 


Sir  Peter  T,  Plot  and  counter-plot,  egadl 

Lady  Sneer.  The  torments  of^-thame  ami 
disappointment  on  you  all. — 

Lady  T,  Hold,  Lady  Sneerwell— before  yoa 
go,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  trouble  yoa  and 
that  gentleman  have  taken,  in  writing  letlen 
from  me  to  Charles,  and  answering  them  yonr- 
self;  and  let  me  also  recpzest  you  to  roaxe  mj 
respects  to  the  scandalous  college,  of  wUci 
you  arc  president,  and  inform  them,  tbalLadj 
Teazle,  licentiate,  begs  leave  to  return  the  di- 
ploma ther  gave  her,  as  she  leaves  ofi*  prac- 
tice, and  kills  characters  no  longer. 

Lwiy  Sneer,  You  too,  madam — provokiaf- 
insoJent — May  your  husband  live  these  fifij 
years !  [Kza. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Oons!  what  a  fury! 

Lady  T,  A  malicious  creature,  indeed! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Hey  !  Not  for  her  last  wisb' 

LndyT,  O  no! 

Sir  Olii^er  S.  Well,  sir,  and  what  ha^e^ou 
to  say  now? 

Joseph  S.  Sir,  I  am  so  confounded,  to  iti 
that  Lady  Sneerwell  could  be  guilty  of  idb- 
orning  Mr.  Snake  in  this  manner,  to  inpflM 
on  us  all,  that  I  know  not  what  to  say;  bov- 
ever,  lest  her  revengeful  spirit  should  pronpi 
her  to  injure  my  brother,  I  had  certaink  bd 
Icr  follow  her  directly.  {JEbi. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Moral  to  the  last  drop! 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Ay,  and  marry  her,  Joseph, 
you  can. — Oil  and  Vinegar,  egad !  youlQ 
very  well  together. 

Jiofvley,  I  believe  we  Lave  no  more  occa- 
sion for  Mr.  Snake  at  present? 

Snake.  Before  I  go,  i  beg  pardon  oocc  fei 
all,  for  whatever  uneasiness  I  have  been  the  im- 
ble  instrument  of  causing  to  the  parties  prtsen 

SirPettrT,  Well,  well,  you  hare  aidi 
atonement  by  a  good  deed  st  lasL 

Snake,  But  I  must  reouest  of  the  conp^- 
ny,  that  it  shall  never  be  known. 

Sir  Olivers,  Hey !— What  the  pbguc A/' 
you  ashamed  of  having  done  a  riglil  tbifK 
once  in  your  life? 

Snake,  Ah,  sir!  consider,  I  live  bv  ihf 
badness  of  my  character;  I  have  noUuajj  Iw' 
my  infamy  to  depend  on!  and  ifil  wereoocr 
known  that  I  had  been  betrayed  io|o  a!» 
honest  action,  I  should  lose  every  friend  I 
have  in  the  world. 

Sir  Olivers,  Well,  well,— well  not  ta- 
duce  you  by  saying  any  thing  in  )ourpraisf, 
never  fear.  \Exit  Snakt 

Sir  Peter  T.  There's  a  precious  rogne! 

Lady  T,  See,  Sir  Oliver,  there  needs  *> 
persuasion  now  to  reconcile  your  nepbf*  \ 
and  Maria.  I 

iSi>  Oliver  S.  Ay,  ay,  that's  as  it  shouH  be,  j 
and  egad  weV  have  the  wedding  to-monww 
morning.  i 

Charles S.  Thank  you,  dear  uncle!  | 

Sir  Peter  T,  What,  jpu  rogne!  donH  j 
ask  the  girl's  consent  first  T  | 

Charles  S,  Ob,  I  have  done  diat  a  ki^ 
time — a  minute  ago — and  she  h^s  looked  jo- 

Maria.  For  shame,  Cbtfles!— I  protest,  Sir 
Peter,  there  has  not  bee»  *  "Word. 

Sir  Glitter  S,   Well,'**,  the  ftwer  tfcf 
better ; — may  your  love  for  each  other 
know  abatement  I  i         ,  «u 
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>getfacr      Leady  Teazle  and  I  Intend  to  do ! 

OhurlesS,  Rowley,  my  old  friend,  I  am 
iFrc  you  congratulate  m^;  and  I  suspect  that 

ow(*  yon  much. 

Sir  Olivers.  You  do  indeed,  Charlf>.<t. 

RoiX*lejr,  If  ray  crForls  lo  serve  you  had  not 
Licceetlcd,  you  would  have  been  m  my  debt 
:>r  the  attempt;  but  deserve  to  be  happy, 
nd  you  overpay  inc. 

Sir  Peter  Ay,  Irone^l  Rowley  always 
aid  you  would  reform. 

Ch4irles  S.  Wby,  as  to  reforming.  Sir  Peter, 
^11  make  no  promises,  and  tbat  Ttake  to  be 


a  proof  tbat  I  intend  lo  set  abuut  it ;  but  here 
sball  be  my  monitor  -my  gentle  guide — ab!- 
can  I  leave  the  virtuous  path  tbose  eyes  illu- 
mine? 

Though  thou,  dear  maid,  shouldst  wave  tb} 

beauly^s  sway, 
Thou  «till  musi  rule,  because  I.  will  obey. 
An  bumble  fugitive  from  Folly  vi^w, 
No  sanctuary  near  but  Lotc  and  you; 

f 2o  i/ie  aiulietice. 
You  can,  indeed,  eacb  anxious  fear  remove. 
For  even  Scandal  dies  if  )ou  approve. 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE 

Wm  born  AovA  Uie  year  1676,  in  Ireland,  in  >ir1iich  kingdom  one  braneh  of  the  fa«ily  Wat  poiieased  of  a  ronii. 
Irra)>tc  e«lale  in  the  coanty  of  Wexford.  Hi*  fithe«  a  coanacUor  at  law  in  l>ulilin,  \tn  prirate  wcretary  lo  Jamrs 
[3uk«  of  Orraond,  but  he  vas  o{  Engliali  extraction ;  and  liia  son,  irhile  very  yoang,  being  carried  lo  Loodoa,  he  niif 
iTfB  to  rchonl  at  the  Charterhouse,  whence  he  was  removed  lo  Merlon  College,  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  admilicd  a 
postmaster  in  i6g9.  His  inclination  and  genius  being  turned  to  polite  literalnre,  he  commenced  author  during  his  rcsi> 
Icncc  in  the  finivcrsily,  and  actually  finished  a  comedy;  Avhich,  however,  he  thought  fit  to  suppress,  as  unworthy  of 
*iU  gcniii*.  Mr.  Steele  was  well  bcloTed  and  respected  by  the  whole  society,  and  had  a  good  interest  v  ith  them  4ri«T 
^«  left  the  nnirersily,  which  he  did  without  Uking  sny  ilefree,  in  tlte  full  rrsolution  to  enter' into  the  army.  This  step 
•rns  highly  displeasing  to  his  friends;  but  the  ardour  of  his  pauion  for  a  military  liTe  rendered  him  deaf  to  any  olher 
proposal  Not  being  able  to  procure  a  better  station,  he  entered  as  a  privaic  gentleman  ii  the  horsc-gnaid%  r.niwilh- 
standing  be  thereby  lost  his  Irish  cstalC'  However,  as  }ic  had  a  flow  of  good-nature,  a  generous  openness  and  frank- 
neas  of  spirit,  and  a  sparkling  vivacity  of  wit, — these  qualities  rendered  him  the  delight  of  the  soldiery,  and  procnrcd 
bim  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  gusrds.  In  the  mean  time,  as  he  liad  made  clioice  of  a  profession  Tvltich  set  him  free 
from  alt  Iho  ordinary  restraints  on  youth,  he  spared  not  lo  indulge  his  ioclioations  in  the  wildest  excesses.  Yet  his 
gaieties  and  revels  did  not  pass  without  some  cool  honrv  of  reflection,  and  in  these  it  was  that  he  drew  up  jiis  liille 
treatise,  entitled  The  Christian  Hero,  with  a  design,  if  wu  may  believe  himself,  tu  be  a  check  upon  his  passions.  For 
ill  if  use  and  purpose  it  had  lain  some  time  by  him,  when  he  printed  it  in  1701,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Cnll«,  who 
bad  n  jt  only  appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  but  procured  for  him  a  company  in  Lord  Lucas's  regiment  of  fnsi- 
leers.  The  whole  plm  and  tcnour  of  our  author's  hook  was  such  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  general  course  of  his  life, 
ihnl  it  became  a  subject  of  mnch  miith  and  raillery:  but  these  shafts  had  no  olfecl;  he  persevered  invariably  in  thc 
■  ame  contradiction,  and,  though  he  had  no  power  to  change  his  heart,  yet  his  pen  was  never  prostituted  to  his  follies, 
l/ndfc  the  infltienca  of  that  good  sense,  he  wrote  his  first  play,  which  procnrcd  him  the  regard  of  king  William ,  who 
rr«oIv«d  10  give  him  some  essential  marks  of  his  favour;  and  though,  upon  thai  prince's  death,  his  hopes  were  dinsa- 
poiiticd,  yet,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was  appointed  to  the  profitablo  place  of  Oacetlccr.  lie  owed 
po^l  lo  the  friendship  of  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Barl  of  Snnderland,  lo  whom  he  bad  been  recommended  by  his 
aelioolfellow  Mr.  Addison.  That  gentleman  also  lent  him  an  helping  hand  in  promoting  the  comedy,  called 
•JVrder  Hiuhandt  which  wae  acted  in  J7g4,  with  great  success.  But  his  next  play,  'J'he  Lying  Loper,  found  a  very  dif- 
ferent fate.  Uoon  this  reboir  from  the  stage,  he  turned  the  same  humorous  current  into  another  channel ;  and,  early  in 
for  year  1709,  Ke  began  to  publish  The  T^tUr ;  which  admirable  paper  was  nndettaken  in  concert  with  Dr.  Swill.  His 
rr-pnialion  was  perfectly  established  by  this  work;  and,  during  the  coarse  of  it,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  Iho 
alamp-dutics,  in  1710.  Upon  the  change  of  the  ministry  the  same  year,  he  sided  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
bad  several  years  entertained  a  friendship  for  him;  and,  upon  his  Grace's  dismission  from  all  omploymmts,  in  1711. 
Mr.  Steele  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  lo  him  for  (he  services  done  to  his  conntry.  However,  as  our  author  sk'II  con- 
linned  to  hold  his  place  in  the  stamp-ofuce  under  the  new  administration,  he  forbore  entering  with  liis  pen  upon  poli- 
tical subjects.  l)nt,  adhering  more  closely  to  Mr.  Addiaoo,  he  dropt^  Tht  Toiler;  and  aAerwariU,  by  the  assistance 
cltieQy  of  (hat  steady  friend,  he  carried  on  the  same  plan,  nndcr  the  title  of  the  7'A«  Spectator.  The  success  of  this 
P^prr  wss  eqnal  to  that  of  the  former,  which  encouraged  him,  before  the  close  of  it,  to  proceed  upon  the  same  design 
in  the  characlcr  of  The  (xttardian.  This  was  opened  in  llie  beginning  of  tho  year  lyiS,  and  was  laid  down  in  October 
the  same  year,  i-nt,  in  the  course  of  it,  his  thoughu  look  a  stronger  turn  to  polities;  he  engaged  with  great  warmth 
■gainst  the  ministry,  and  being  determined  to  prosecute  his  views  that  way,  by  procuring  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
nions,  he  immediately  removed  all  obstacles  ihrrelo.  For  that  purpose,  he  Inok  care  to  prevent  a  forcible  dismission 
frnm  his  post  in  the  stamp-ofEco ,  by  a  limcly  resignation  of  it  (o  the  Barl  of  Oxford,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  up 
n  pension,  which  had  been,  till  this  time,  paid  him  by  the  Queen,  ns  a  servant  to  the  late  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 
This  done,  he  wrote  the  fsmoas  Guardian,  upon  the  demolilton  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  published  August  7,  1713  ;  aud 
the  Parlismrnt  being  dissolved  the  next  day,  the  Guardian  was  soon  followed  by  several  other  warm  poliiicsl  tracts 
against  the  administration.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  Mr.  Steele  having  been  relumed  a  member  for 
the  burougli  ofNSlockbridge,  in  Hampshire,  took  his  seat  accordingly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  expelled  thence 
in  a  few  diys  after,  for  writing  several  seditions  ancL scandalous  libels,  as  he  had  been  indeed  forewnrned  by  the  author 
of  a  penodical  paper,  called  Ttie  Examiner.  Presently  after  his  expulsion,  he  published  proposals  for  writing  the  His- 
torv  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  At  the  same  time  he  also  wrote  The  Spiatter;  and  set  np  a  paper,  called  The 
Header.  He  also  continncd  publishing  several  other  things  in  (he  same  sniril,  until  the  death  of  the  Queen-  l^mmedialely 
■fler  which,  as  a  reward  for  these  services,  he  was  taken  into  favour  by  her  successor  to  the  throne,  K.  Ocurgc  I.,  and 
appointed  surveyor  lo  tho  royal  stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace-  for  the  county  of 
JMiddlesex;  and,  having  proenred  a  lirense  for  chief  manager  oT  the  royal  company  of  comedians,  he  easily  ohiaiucd  it 
to  be  changed  the  aame  year,  I7i4.  into  a  patent  from  His  Majesty,  appoiuling  him  governor  of  the  said  company  dur. 
iofi  bis  life;  and  to  his  execulors,  admiaistrstors,  or  atsigns,  for  the  space  of  three  years  oflcrwards.  Ife  wan  also  chosen 
4»BC  of  ths  representatives  for  Doroughbridge,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  thai  King,  who  conferred  the 
lionoiir  of  kaighthood  upon  him,  April  s8,  I7i5;  and,  in  August  fullowiag,  he  received  five  hundred  pounds  fioin  Sir 
Bobert  Walpolr,  fjr  spriisl  services.  Thus  highly  encouraged,  he  triumphed  over  his  opponenlf  in  sc-vtral  pamphlets, 
written  in  this  and  the  folluwinS[  year.  In  1717  he  was  ap|>oin(cd  one  of  the  coiumissioncrs  for  ifiquiiiug  iulo  the  es- 
tates forft'ited  by  (he  late  rebellion  in  Scotland.  Thia  carried  him  iulo  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  where,  how 
nnwflrotne  s  guest  soever  he  might  b«  to  the  gcneralitv,  yet  he  received  from  several  of  the  nobility  and  gc-utry  the 
mosl  distinguifhiug  rasrks  of  respect.  In  17«8  he  huriiif  his  second  wife,  who  had  brought  bin;  a  handanmc  furtune,  and 
a  good  estate  in  Wales:  but  neither  thai,  nor  the  anipli;  additions  la'cly  made  to  his  income,  were  sufCcient  to  answer 
liis  demsndt.  The  thoughtless  vivarily  of  his  spirit  often  itdticcd  him  (n  little  shifts  of  wit  for  its  support,  and  tbe 
project  of  The  Fish  Pool  this  year  owed  its  birlh  rhielly  (o   Ihv  projector's  necessities.    The  B*?''  be  op- 

paard  the  remarkable  pvernge  bill  in  the  Uo^use  uf  Commons,  snJ,  durfng  the  course  sfg(f|i2ftcP^Vcit»4^0^1@url.  his 
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license  for  aetinj;  playi  waa  reroled,  and  hit  patent  rendered  ineffeclaal,  at  Ika  infUriM  of  tlie  )«rd  chambcrlafai.  H« 
did  liiaalinoBl  to  prerrnt  so  great  a  loat,  and,  finding  ^ycrj  direct  arcnue  of  approach  lo  bia  Rojal  Maaler  cffcdHUj 
haired  again«t  htm  hy  his  powerful  adversarj,  he  had  recoumo  to  the  method  of  appljing  to  the  pnhlic,  in  hepci  ifait 
his  complainia  would  reach  the  ear'  of  hia  Sovereign,  though  in  an  indirect eourae,  hy  that  canal.  In  thu  spirit  he  feraed 
the  plan  of  a  periodical  paper,  to  be  published  twice  a  week,  under  the  title  of  The  Theatre;  the  first  nnaber  of  whk\ 
•ame  ont  on  tiie  and  of  Jon.  1719 — 90.  In  the  mean  time,  the  misfortune  r>f  being  oat  of  ^faronr  at  coori,  like  eibcr 
misfuTlunes,  drew  after  it  a  train  of  more.  During  the  cdtirse  of  this  paper,  in  which  be  had  assumed  the  feifned  am* 
of  Sir  Ji»hn  Edgar,  he  was  outrageously  altackod  by  Mr.  Dennis,  the  noted  critic  ,  in  a  rerj  aboaiTe  pamphlei,  rtalU«d 
The  Character  and  Conduct  0/  Sir  John  Edgar.  To  ibis  insult  onr  author  made  a  proper  reply  in  The  Theatrt,  Winlc 
he  was  straggling,  with  all  his  might,  lo  save  himself  from  ruin,  he  found  time  to  turn  his  pen  against  the  misckicrmt 
Snulh  Sea  scheme,  which  had  nearly^  brought  the  nation  to  ruin,  in  ijio;  and  the  next  year  he  was  restored  to  kissf. 
fice  and  authority  in  the  playhouse  in  Drory  Lane.  Of  lliia  it  was  not  long  bofoie  he  made  an  jidditiooal  adrsBii^ 
by  bringing  his  celchraicd  comedy,  called  The  Conscious  J^vers.  upon  that  stage,  where  it  was  acted  with  {itvdt^aM 
sucrcM;  so  that  the  receipt  there  must  have  been  very  consider,  blc,  besides  the  profits  accraing  by  the  aalc  oflbe  c9pf 
and  a  purse  of  five  hundred  pouuds  given  to  him  hy  the  King,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it.  Yet,  notwilhslaadiag  tkc4« 
ample  recruits,  about  ihe  year  following,  bring  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  he  sold  his  share  in  the  plsy-betiif, 
and  soon  after  commenced  a  law'uit  with  the  managers,  which,  in  1796,  was  deteimined  to  hia  diaadvantag» '  Dviaf 
these  misfortunes  of  Sir  Richard,  there  was  once  an  execution  in  his  house.  Dcing,  however,  under  the  neceuitf  if 
receiving  company  a  few  days  afterwsrda,  he  prevailed  on  the  bailifl's  to  put  on  liveries,  and  to  pass  fee  his  serrseis. 
The  farce  snceeeded  but  for  a  short  lime ;  for  the  knight  enforcing  hta  orders  to  one  of  them  in  a  manner  which  tbi 
vermin  of  the  law  thought  loo  authoritative,  the  insoknt  rascal  threw  off  the  mask,  and  diacovered  his  real  nctapo'iaa. 
Soon  after.  Sir  Richard  retired  to  a  small  house  on  Havcrstock  Hill,  in  the  road  lo  Uampstead.  Part  of  this  UiMisi 
remains,  and  is  now  a  collage.  Here  Mr.  Pope  and  other  members  of  the  Kit-cat  Club  used  to  call  en  him  and  take  bin  n 
their  carriages  lo  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Having  now,  therefore,  for  he  last  time,  brought  his  fortnnr,  by  the  aaest  hrcA- 
le'B  profusion,  inio  a  desperate  condition,  he  was  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  retrieving  the  loaa.  hy  being  mA 
with  a  paralytic  disorder,  which  greatly  impaired  his  understanding.  In  these  unhappy  circumstances  ,  he  retired  to  )m 
seat  at  Langunnor,  near  Carmarlhen,  in  Wales;  where  he  paid  the  last  debt  to  nature,  on  the  mat  of  September 
and  was  privately  interred,  according  lo  his  own  dcsiie,  in  the  church  of  Carmarlhen.  Sir  Richm-d  was  a  aaa  sf  a> 
dit»cmhled  and  extensive  benevolence,  a  friend  Fo  the  fiiendless,  and,  aa  far  as  hia  circumstancea  would  permit,  ibe 
ther  oi  vxvry  orphan.  His*  works  are  chaste  ajid  manly.  He  wes  a  stringer  to  the  most  distant  appearance  of  eavj 
malevolence;  nevir  )ea1ons  of  anv  man's  growing  reputation,  and  so  far  fmm  arrogating  any  praise  lo  hfMaalf  froti  is 
cunjuneiiun  wilh  Mr.  Addison  ,  that  he  was  the  first  who  desired  him  lo  distinguish  his  papers.  Hia  greatest  mar  va 
want  lif  economy.  However,  he  was  certainly  the  most  agreeable,  and  (if  we  may  bo  allowed  tbc  cxpcesaion)  Ihen^ 
innocent  rake,  that  ever  trod  the  roands  of  indulgence. 
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Comedy  by  .Sir  Richard  Steele.  Acted  at  Drnry  Lane  1731.  The  general  design  of  tbia  celebrated  comedy,  elai 
had  been  written  some  years  before  il  was  acted,  and  at  first  intended  to  be  called  The  Unfashion^le  Luvtrt  («•  ■  1 
some  say.  The  Fine  Gentleman),  i.i  taken  from  the  jindria  of  Terence:  but  the  author's  principal  inteiflion  in  vrtiMt 
it  was,  as  ho  himself  informs  us,  to  introduce  the  very  fine  scene  in  the  fourth  act  between  young  Devil  sod  Vjnk 
which  sets  forth,  in  a  strong  light,  the  folly  of  duelling,  and  the  absurdity  of  what  is  falsely  calleilihe  p^iiitefh^i 
and  in  this  particular  merit  the  play  would  probably  have  ever  aiood  foremost,  had  not  that  subject  been  siecc  nan 
amply  and  completely  treated  by  the  admirable  author  of  Sir  CJtarles  Grandison^  in  Ihe  aflfair  between  that  trnlf  w- 
complished  gentleman  and  Sir  Hargrsve  Pollexfen.  'This  play  was  acted  twenty  aix  uigbts  the  first  aeasen:  yet,  bcfw 
it  appeored,  it  excited  the  envy  and  ill-humour  of  Dennis,  who,  while  it  wax  in  rehearaalj  published  a  |»aB||lilet  (i^ 
luding  to  Sir  Richard  Steele's  ccnaure  of  Etherege'a  Man  of  Mode,  in  The  Spectator),  nnder  the  follewiag  lillc:  •''A 
Defence  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  written  hy  Sir  George  Elheridge :  in  which  Defence  is  ahown*  lb.1t  Sir  Fopjiag,  ^ 
msrry  Knight,  was  rightly  composed  hy  the  Knight  his  Father,  to  answer  the  Ends  of  Comedy;  wd  that  be  kai  b<a 
haibarously  and  scurrilnusly  attacked  by  the  Knight  his  Hrother  in  the  65th  Spectator;  hy  which  it  appears,  tkallbi 
Knight  kn':ws  nothing  of  the  Nature  of  Comedy."  The  scurrility  of  thn  pamphlet  (which  was  intended  !•  pr^din 
the  publicagainstSieele's  Corth  coming  play)  is  implied  in  the  title-page;  and  in  the  eonraeof  hta  writing  he  not  eai|  k- 
iiecls  illiberally  on  Steele  lor  being  an  IrishmhU,  but  foolishly  calla  him  a  twopenny  author,  because  he  wro'e  Ike  ]U- 
Icrs,  Spectators,  and  Guardians,  In  fine,  he  promised  a  criticism  on  The  Conscious  Levers,  when  it  shonld  spprar  sa 
the  stage:  which  criticism,  when  il  appeared,  was  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  most  ctVt'A  and  therefore  the  daUist,si*i 
his  critical  writings.    This  was  the  fir^t  play  acted  on  the  secession  from  Fleetwood*  SepL  so^  ly-U. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


MTRTLE. 
CIMBERTON. 
HUMPH RBY.  . 


TOM. 

DANIEL. 

MRS.  SEALAKO. 


I5ABKI.LA. 
INDIANA. 
LUCINDA. 


PHILLIS. 


SIR  JOHN  BEVIL. 
SEALAND.  * 
BEVIt. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  L— Sir  John  Bevil^s  House. 

Enter  Sir  John  Bevil  and  Humphrey. 

Sir  J.  IIaye  you  ordered  that  I  should  not 
be  interrupted  while  1  am  dressing? 

Hum.  lesy  sir;  I  belie vM'you  had  something 
of  moment  to  say  to  me. 

Sir  J.  ril  tell  thee  then.  In  ttie  first  place, 
this  wedding  of  my  sonV  in  all  probability — 
shut  the  door — will  never  be  at  all. 

Hum,  How,  sir!  not  be  at  all?  For  what 
reason  is  it  carried  on  in  appearance? 

Sir  J,  Honest  Humphrey,  have  patience,  and 
ril  tell  thee  all  in  order.  I  have  myself,  in 
sotne  part  of  my  life  lived  indeed  wilh  free- 
dom, hut  I  hope  without  reproach;  now  I 
thought  liherly  would  be  as  lillle  injurious  lo 
m  y  son ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  grew  towards 


man,  I  indulgM  him  in  living  after  his  owa 
manner,  i  know  not  how  otherwise  to  jo^ 
of  his  iocliuatiou;  for  what  can  be  coodudN 
from  a  behaviour  under  restraint  and  tof- 
But  what  charms  me  above  ail  espressioaiS 
that  my  son  has  never,  in  the  least  aclJon^ » 
roost  distant  bint  or  word,  valued  birosflf  »P*" 
that  great  estate  of  bis  mother^,  wbicb, 
cording  to  our  marriage  settlcmenr,  Im 
had  ever  since  be  came  to  age. 

Hum.  No,  sir;  im  tlie  contranr  be 
afraid  of  appearing  to  enjoy  it  before  J*** 
any  helongmg  lo  you.  He  is  as  ieptaaim 
and  resigned  to  your  will  as  if  he  had  ■•t  > 
farthing  but  what  must  come  from  )'otir  im- 
mediate bounty.  You  have  ever  ad^  like" 
good  and  generous  father,  and  he  like  an  obe- 
dient and  grateful  sOirn>  j 

Sir  J.  wme^kp^Q^^r,  Iw 
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ation  ^va9  so.  fair  in  tbe  world,  that  old  Sea* 
and,  the  ^eat  India  merchant,  has  ofTcred  his 
ynly  dauffliter,  and  sole  heiress  to  that  vast 
fslatc  of  Lis,  as  a  Mrife  for  him.  You  may  be 
:ure  I  made  no  difficulties;  the  match  -was 
igreed  on,  and  this  very  day  named  for  the 
fvcddlng. 

Hum,  What  hinders  the  proceeding? 

Sir  J.  Don*t  interrupt  me.  You  know  I  was, 
iast  Thursday;  at  the  masauerade;  my  son, 
^-ou  may  remember,  soon  found  us  out.  He 
knew  his  grandfather's  habit,  which  I  then  wore ; 
ind  thouffh  it  was  in  the  mode  of  the  last 
»ge,  yet  the  maskers,  you  know,  followed  us 
IS  if  we  had  been  the  most  monstrous  figures 
n  that  whole  assembly-. 

Hum.  I  remember  indeed  a  young  man  of 
quality,  in  the  habit  of  a  clown,  that  was  par- 
4cu!arly  troublesome. 

Sir  J,  Right;  he  was  too  much  what  he 
seemed  to  be.  You  remember  bow  imperti- 
nently he  followed  and  teased  us,  and  would 
know  who'  we  were. 

Hum,  I  know  he  has  a  mind  -o  come  into 
that  particular.  [Aside, 

Sir  J.  Ay,  he  followed  us  till  the  gentle- 
man, who  led  the  lady  in  the  Indian  mantle, 
presented  that  jzay  creature  to  the  rustic,  and 
!>id  him  (like  Cymon  in  the  fable)  grow  po- 
lite, by  falling  in  lore,  and  let  that  worthy 
»Id  gentleman  alone,  meaning  me.  T^e  clown 
v^as  not  reformed,  but  rudely  persisted,  and 
[>irered  to  force  off  my  mask:  with  that  the 
gentleman,  throwing  off  his  own,  appeared  to 
be  my  sen;  and  in  his  concern  for  me,  tore 
9fr  that  of  the  nobleman.  At  this  they  seized 
sacfa  other,  the  company  called  the  guards, 
ind  in  tbe  surprise  tbe  lady  swooned  away; 
upon  which  my  son  quitted  his  adversary,  and 
bad  now  no  care  but  of  tbe  lady;  when, 
raising  her  in  his  arms,  "Art  thou  gone,*  cried 
!ie,  "lor  ever? — Forbid  it,  heaven!* — She  rc- 
rives  at  his  known  voice,  and  with  the  most 
[amiliar,  though  modest,  gesture  hangs  in  sa- 
fety over  . his  shoulders,  weeping;  but  wept  as 
in  the  arms  of  one  before  whom  she  could 
^ive  herself  a  loose,  ^ere  she  not  under  ob- 
lervation.  While  she  hides  fer  face  in  his 
aeck,  he  carefully  conveys  her  from  the  company. 

Hum,  I  have  observed  ibis  accident  has 
Jwelt  upon  you  very  strongly. 

Sir  J.  Her  uncommon  air,  hernoble  modesty, 
tbe  dignity  of  her  person,  and  the  ocoasion 
tself,  drew  the  whole  assembly  together;  and 
[  soon  heard  it  buzzed  about  she  was  the 
idopted  daujghter  of  a  famous  sea  officer,  who 
bad  serv*d  m  France.  Now  this  unexpected 
ind  public  discovery  of  my  son*s  so  deep 
roncern  for  her — 

Hum,  Was  what,  I  suppose,  alarmM  Mr. 
Zealand,  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  to  break 
>ff  the  match. 

Sir  J,  You  are  right:  he  came  to  me  yester- 
day, and  said  he  thought  himself  disengaged 
from  the  bargain,  bein^  credibly  informed  my 
ion  was  already  married,  or  worse,  to  the 
ladT  at  the  masquerade.  I  palliated  matters, 
ana  insisted  on  our  agreement;  but  we  par- 
ted with  little  less  than  a  direct  breach  be- 
tween us. 

Hum,  Well,  sir,  and  what  notice  have  you 
taken  of  all  this  to  my  young  master? 


1  Sir  J.  That*s  what  I  wanted  to  debate  with 
I  you.  I  have  said  nothing  to  him  yet.  But 
Jookye,  Humphrey,  if  there  is  so  much  in  this 
amour  of  his,  that  he  denies  upon  my  sum- 
mons to  marry,  I  have  cause  enough  to  be 
offended;  )and  then,  by  my  insisting  upon  his 
marrying  to-day,  I  shall  know  how  far  he  is 
engaged  to  this  lady  in  masquerade,  and  from 
thence  only  shall  be  able  to  take  my  measures. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  would  have  you  find  out 
how  far  that  rogue,  his  man,  is  let  into  his 
secret:  he,  I  know,  will  play  tricks  as  much 
to  cross  me  as  to  serve  his  master. 

Hum,  Why  do  you  think  so  of  hfn»,  sir? 
I  believe  he  is  no  worse  than  1  was  for  you 
at  your  son^s  ^ge. 

Sir  J,  I  see  it  in  the  rascaPs  looks.  But  I  have 
dwelt  on  these  things  too  lone:  FlI  go  to  my 
son  immediately;  and  while  Vm  gone,  your 
part  is  to  convmce  his  rogue,  Tom,  that  t  am 
in  earnesL  1*11  leave  him  to  you.  [JExit, 
Hum.  Weli,  though  this  father  ana  son 
live  as  well  together  as  possible,  yet  their  fear 
of  giving  each  other  pain  is  attended  with 
constant,  mutual  uneasiness.  I  am  sure  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  be  honest,  and  yet  keep  well 
with  them  both;  but  they  know  I  love  *era, 
and  that  makes  the  task  less  painful  however. — 
Oh,  here's  the  prince  of  poor  coxcombs,  the 
representative  of  all  the  better  fed  than  taught. — 
Ho,  ho,  Tom!  whither  so  gay  and  so  airy 
this  morning? 

Enter  Ton,  sinking, 
Tom,  Sir,  we  servants  of  single  gentlemen 
are  another  kind  of  peopJc  than  you  domestic, 
ordinary  drudges,  that  do  business;  we  are 
raised  above  you :  the  pleasures  of  board  wages, 
tavern  dinners,  and  many  a  clear  gain — vails, 
alas!  you  never  heard  or  dreamt  of 

Hum.  Thou  hast  follies  and  vices  enough 
for  a  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  though  it 
is  but  as  t'other  day  that  I  sent  for  you  to 
town  to  put  you  into  Mr.  Sealand's  family, 
that  yoii  might  leafn  a  little  before  I  put  you 
to  my  young  master,  who  is  too  gentle  for 
training  such  a  rude  thing  as  you  were  into 

E roper  obedience.  You  then  pulled  off  your 
at  to  every  one  you  met  in  the  street,  like  a 
bashful,  great,  awkward  cub  as  you  were.  But 
your  great  oaken  cudgel,  when  you  were  a 
booby,  became  you  much  better  than  that 
dangling  stick  at  yonr  button,  now  you  are  a 
fop,  that's  fit  for  nothing  except  it  hangs  there 
to  be  ready  for  your  master's  hand  when  you 
are  impertinent. 

Tom.  Uncle  Humphrey,  you  know  .my  master 
scorns  to  strike  his  servants.  You  talk  as  if 
the  world  was  now  just  as  it  was  when  my 
old  master  and  you  were  in  your  youth;  when 
you  went  to  dinner  because  it  was  so  mucli 
o'clock;  when  the  great  blow  was  given  in 
the  hall,  at  the  pantry  door,  and  all  the  family 
came  out  of  their  holes,  in  such  strange  dresses 
and  formal  faces  as  you  see  in  the  pictures, 
in  our  long  gallery  in  the  country. 
Hum,  VVhy,  you  wild  rogue! 
Tom,  You  could  not  fall  to  your  dinner 
till  a  formal  fellow,  in  a  black  ^own,  said 
something  over  the  meat  ^);  as  if  tbe  cook 
had  not  made  it  ready  enough. 

lo  uiiiaor.  ^  '  O 
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Hum,  Sirrab,  who  do  you  prate  after — «Je- 
.sjiLsitig  mea  of  sacred  characters?  I  hope  you 
never  beard  my  young  master  talk  so  like  a 
profligate? 

Tom.  Sir,  1  say  you  put  upon  me,  when  I 
first  came  to  town,  about  bemg  orderly,  and 
the  doctrine  of  wearing  shams  to  make  linen 
last  clean  a  fortnight,  keeping  my  clothes  fresh, 
and  wearing  a  frock  within  doors. 

Hum,  Sirrah,  I  gave  you  those  lessons  be- 
cause I  supposed  at  that  time  your  master 
and  you  might  have  dined  at  home  every  day, 
and  cost  you  nothing;  ihen  you  might  have 
made  a  good  family  servant:  hut  the  gang 
you  have  frequented  since  at  chocolate-houses 
and  taverns,  in  a  continual  round  of  noise 
and  extravagance — 

Tom,  I  donU  know  what  you  heavy  Sn- 
matei  call  noise  and  extravagance:  but  we 
gentlemen  who  are  well  fed  and  cut  a  figure, 
sir,  think  it  a  fine  life,  and  that  we  must  he 
very  pretty  fellows  who  are  kept  only  to  be 
looked  at. 

Hum,  Very  well,  sir,  I  hope  the  fashion  of 
being  lewd  and  extravagant,  despising  of  de- 
cency and  order,  is  almost  at  an  end,  since 
it  is  arrived  at  persons  of  your  quality. 

Tom.  Master  Humphrey,  ha,  ha!  you  were 
an  unhappy  lad  to  be  sent  up  to  town  in 
such  queer  days  as  you  were.  Why  now, 
sir,  the  lackeys  arc  the  men  of  pleasure  of 
the  age,  the  top  gamesters;  and  many  a  laced 
coat  about  town  have  had  their  education  in 
our  party-coloured  regiment.  We  are  false 
lovers,  liavc  a  taste  of  music,  poetry,  billet- 
doux,  dress,  politics,  ruin  damsels;  and  when 
we  are  weary  of  this  lewd  town,  and  have  a 
mind  to  take  up,  whip  into  our  masters*  wigs* 
and  marry  fortunes. 

Hum,  Hey-day! 

Tom,  Nay,  sir,  our  order  is  carried  up  to 
the  highest  dignities  and  distinctions:  step  but 
into  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  by  our  lilies 
youM  take  us  all  for  men  of  quality!  then 
again,  come  down  to  the  Court  of  Requests, 
and  you  shall  see  us  all  laying  our  broken 
heads  together  for  the  good  of  the  nation;  and 
though  we  never  carry  a  question  ncmine 
contradicente ,  yet  this  1  can  say  with  a  safe 
conscience  (and  I  wish  every  'gentleman  of 
our  cloth  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  say  the  same),  that  I  never  look  so  much 
as  a  single  mug  of  beer  for  my  vote  in  all 
my  life. 

Hum.  Sirrah,  there  is  no  enduring  your 
extravagance;  1*11  hear  you  prate  no  longer: 
I  wanted  to  see  you  to  inquire  how  things 
go  with  your  master,  as  far  as  you  under- 
stand them.  I  suppose  he  knows  he  is  to  be 
married  lo-day? 

Tom,  Ay,  sir,  he  knows  it,  and  is  dressed 
as  gay  as  the  sun;  but  between  you  and  I, 
my  dear!  he  has  a  very  heavy  heart  under  all 
that  gaiety.  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed  1 
retired,  but  overheard  him  sigh  in  the  most 
heavy  manner.  He  walked  thoughtfully  to  and 
fro  in  the  room,  then  went  into  his  closet: 
when  he  came  out  he  gave  me  this  for  bis 
mistress,  whose  maid  you  know — 

Hum.  Is  passionately  fond  of  your  fine  person. 

Tom.  The  poor  fool  is  so  tender,  and  loves 
to  hear  me  talk  of  the  world,  and  the  plays, 


operas,  and  ridottoes,  for  the  winter;  thcPvb 
and  Belisize  for  our  summer  diversinns;  and, 
"Lard!"  says  she,  "you  arc  so  wild,  but  you 
have  a  world  of  b'araour." 

Hum.  Coxcomb !  Well,  but  why  dooH  you 
run  with  your  master's  letter  to  Mrs.  Lodnda, 
as  he  ordered -you? 

Tom,  Because  Mrs.  .Lucinda  is  notsoeaiilT 
come  at  as  you  think  for. 

Hum,  Not  easily  come  at?  Why,  sir,  ire 
not  her  father  and  ray  old  master  agreed  tkal 
she  and  Mr.  Bevil  are  to  be  one  flesh  bdbn 
to-morroY  morning? 

Tom.  lt*s  no  matter  for  that:  ber  molker, 
it  seems,  Mrs.  Scaland,  has  not  agreed  to  h; 
and  you  must  know,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that  it 
that  family  the  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse 

Hum,  What  dost  thou  mean? 

Tom.  In  one  word,  Mrs.  Sealand  prdcndi 
to  have  a  will  of  ber  own,  and  has  provided 
a  relation  of  hers,  a  stifTnStarcbed  philosopher, 
and  a  wise  fool,  for  ber  daughter;  for  wbidi 
reason,  for  these  ten  days  past,  she  has  mI- 
fered  no  message  or  letter  from  my  inailfr 
to  come  near  her. 

Hum.  And  where  had  you  this  inleUigeacc ' 

Tom,  From  a  foolish  food  soul ,  that  an 
keep  nothing  from  me;  one  that  will  deliver 
this  letter  too,  if  she  is  rightly  managed. 

Hum.  What,  ber  pretty  handmaid,  Mn 
Pbillis? 

Tom.  Even  she,  sir.  This  is  the  very  Immt, 
you  know,  she  usually  comes  bither,  under  i 
pretence  of  a  visit  to  our  housekeeper  fonoolli, 
but  in  reality  to  have  a  glance  at — 

Hum.  Your  sweet  face,  I  warrant  you. 

Tom.  Nothing  eke  in  nature.  You  niit 
know  I  love  to  fret  and  play  with  the  liltk 
wanton. 

Hum,  Play  with  the  little  wanton!  Wkai 
will  this  world  come  to? 

Tom.  I  met  her  this  niomin|^  in  a  lev 
manteau  and  petticoat,  not  a  bit  the  wihv 
for  her  lady^s  wearing,  and  she  has  al«ap 
new  thoughts  and  new  airs  with  new  Mb»\ 
then  she  never  fails  to  steal  some  gbuce  or 
gesture  from  every  visiSant  at  their  boose,  asJ 
IS  indeed  the  whole  town  of  coquettes  at  se- 
cond-hand. But  here  she  comes ;  in  one  motioa 
she  speaks  and  describes  berself  belter  tk» 
all  the  words  in  the  world  can. 

Hum.  Then  I  hope,  dear  sir!  when  tow 
own  affair  is  over,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
mind  your  master ^s  with  ber. 

Tom.  Dear  Humphrey !  you  know  my  mailer 
is  my  friend ;  and  those  are  people  1  never Hbtj**' 

Hum.  Sauciness  itself  I  but  Til  leave  yoo  to 
do  your  best  for  him.  [^^^ 

Enter  Philus. 

Phil  Oh,  Mr.  Thomas,  is  Mrs.  SngaH^ 
at  home?   Lard!   one  is  almost  ashamed  If 
pass  along  the  streets.    The  town  is 
empty,  and  nobody  of  fashion  left  io  it; 
the  ordinary  people  do  so  stare  to  see 
thing  dre&s*d  like  a  woman  of  condition  M*» 
by.  Alas!  alas!  it  is  a  sad  thing^lo  walk.  Oh, 
fortune,  fortune! 

lorn.  What!  a  sad  thing  to  walk?  Vm 
madam  Phillis,  do  you  wish  yourself  lame. 

Phil.  No,  Mr.  Thomas;  but  I  WTsh  f 

j)  Tlie  l«dj  i<  moMttr  \m  llft«>f&»iljr.  t 
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nerally  carried  in  a  coach  or  a  cbair,  and 
a  fortune  neither  to  stand  nor  go ,  hut  to  | 
ter  dr  slide,  to  he  shortsighted  or  stare,  to 
er  in  the  face,  to  look  distant,  to  ohserve, 
overlook,  yet  all  become  me ;  and  if  I  was 
h  I  could  twire  and  loll  as  well  as  the  hest 
them.  Oh,  Tom,  Tom  1  is  it  not  a  pity  that 

0  should  be  so  gieat  a  coxcomb,  and  I  so 
sat  a  coquette,  and  yet  be  such  poor  devils 
we  are? 

Tom.  Mrs.  Phillis,  I  am  your  humble  servant 
'  that. 

Phil.  Yes,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  know  how  much 
u  are  my  hnmble  servant,  and  know  what 
II  said  to  Mrs.  Judy,  upon  seeing  her  in 
e  of  her  iady*s  cast  manteaus— that  any  one 
luld  have  thought  her  the  lady,  and  that 
!  had  ordered  the  other  to  wear  it  till  it  sat 
;y  (for  now  only  it  was  becoming);  to  my 
y  it  was  only  a  covering,  to  Mrs.  Judy  it 
IS  a  habit.  This  you  said  after  somebody 
other.    Oh,  Tom,  Tom!  thou  art  as  false 

1  as  base  as  the  best  gentleman  of  them  all : 
t  yon,  wretch!  talk  to  me  no  more  on  the 
I  odious  subject:  don*t,  I  .-ay. 
Tom.  I  know  not  how  to  resist  your  com- 
nds,  madam. 

[In  a  stibmissive  Tone,  retiring, 
Phil,  Commands  about  parting  are  grown 
^hty  easy  to  you  of  late. 
Tom,  Oh,  1  have  her!  I  have  nettled  and 
\  her  into  the  right  temper  to  be  wrought 
>n  and  set  a  prating.  [Aside^  Why,  truly, 
be  plain  with  you,  rars.  Phillis,  I  can  take 
Ic  comfort  of  late  in  frequenting  your  house. 
^hiU  Pray,  Mr.  Thomas,  what  is  it  all  of  a 
den  offends  your  nicety  at  our  house? 
Vom,  I  donH  care  to  speak  particulars,  but 
islike  the  whole. 

^hiL  1  thank  you,  sir;  I  am  a  part  of  that 
dIc. 

rom.  Mistake  me  not,  good  Phillis. 
'^7.   Good  Phillis!   saucy  enough.  But, 
re-ver — 

Vom.  I  say  it  is  that  thou  art  a  part  which' 
!s  me  pain  for  the  disposition  of  the  whole. 
I  must  know,  madam,  to  be  serious,  I  am 
lan  at  the  bottom  of  prodigious  nice  ho- 
ir.  You  are  too  mucn  exposed  to  com- 
y  at  your  house.  To  be  plain,  I  donH  like 
many,  that  would  be  your  mistress's  lovers, 
spering  to  you. 

^hih  DonH  think  to  put  that  upon  me.  You 
this  because  I  wrung  you  to  the  heart 
*n  I  touched  your  guilty  conscience  about 

y. 

0771.  Ah,  Phillis,  Phillis!  if  you  but  knew 
heart! 

^hil,  I  know  too  much  onH. 
"'nm»  DonH  disparage  your  charms,  good 
lis,  with  jealousy  of  so  worthless  an  oh- 
;  besides  she  is  a  poor  hussy;  and  if  you 
bt  the  sincerity  of  my  love,  you  will  allow 
tni#  to  my  interest.  You  are  a  fortune, 
lis— 

What  would  the  fop  be  at  now? 
'ide\  In  good  time  indeed  you  shall  be 
ing  up  for  a  fortune. 

Tom.  Dear  Mrs.  Phillis!  you  have  such  a 
it,  that  we  shall  never  be  dull  in  mamago 
;n  we  come  together.  But  I  tell  you  you 
a  forfuney  ana  you  have  an  estate  in  my 


hands.    \He  pulls  out  a  Purse,  she  eyes  it. 

Phil.  What  pretence  have  I  to  what  is  in 
your  hands,  Mr.  Thomas? 

Tcfn,  As  thus:  there  are  hours  you  know 
when  a  lady  is  neither  pleased  nor  displeased, 
neither  sick  nor  well,  when  she  lolls  or  loiters, 
when  she  is  without  desires,  from  having  more 
of  every  thing  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with. 
Phil.  Well,  what  then? 
Tom.  When  she  has  not  life  enough  to 
keep  her  bright  eyes  quite  open  to  look  at 
her  own  dear  image  in  the  glass. 

Phil  Explain  thyself,  and  donH  be  so  fond 
of  thy  own  prating. 

Tom.  There  are  also  prosperous  and  good- 
natured  moments;  as  when  a  knot  or  a  patch 
is  happily  fixed,  when  the  complexion  parti- 
cularly flourishes. 

Phil  Well,  what  then?  1  have  not  patience ! 
Tom.  Why  then,  or  on  the  like  occasions 
we  servahts  who  have  skill  to  know  how  to 
time  business,  see  when  such  a  pretty  folded 
thing  as  this  [Shoivs  a  ljeUitr\  may  be  pre- 
sented, laid,  or  dropped,  as  best  suits  the  pre- 
sent humour.  And,  madam,  because  it  is  a 
long  wearisome  journey  to  run  through  all 
the  several  stages  of  a  lady's  temper,  my  master, 
who  is  the  most  reasonable  man  in  the  world, 
presents  you  this  to  hear  your  charges  on  the 
road.  \Gwes  Jier  H^e  Purse. 

Phil.  Now  you  think  me  a  corrupt  hussy. 
Tom.  O  fie !  I  only  think  you'll  take  the  letter. 
Phil.  Nay,  I  know  you  do ;  but  I  know  my 
own  innocence :  I  take  it  for  my  mistress's  sake. 
Tom.  I  know  it,  my  pretty  one !  I  know  H. 
Phil.  Yes,  I  say  I  do  it  because  I  would 
not  have  my  mistress  deluded  by  one  who 
gives  no  proof  of  his  passion:  but  III  talk 
more  of  this  as  you  see  me  on  my  way  home.' 
No,  Tom;  I  assure  thee  1  take  this  trash  of 
thy  master's,  not  for  the  value  of  the  thing, 
but  as  it  convinces  me  he  has  a  true  respect 
for  my  mistress.   I  remember  a  verse  to  the 
purpose — 

They  may  be  false  who  languish  and  complain. 
But  they  who  part  with  money  never  feign. 

[Exeunt. 

ScBNE  II.— BEyiL's  Lodgings. 
Bevil  discovered,  reading. 
Bevil.  These  moral  writers  practise  Tirlac 
after  death.  This  charming  vision  ofMirza! — 
such  an  author  consulted  in  a  morning  sets 
the  spirits  for  the  yicissitudes  of  the  day  better 
than  the  glass  does  a  man*s  person.  But  what 
a  day  have  I  to  go  through!  to  put  on  an 
easy  look  with  an  aching  heart!  If  this  lady 
my  father  urges  me  to  marry  should  not  re- 
fuse xne,  my  dilemma  is  insupportable.  But 
why  should  I  fear  it?  is  not  she  in  equal 
distress  with  me?  has  not  the  letter  I  have 
sent  hev>.  this  morning,  confessed  my  indinatio/x 
to  another?  nay,  have  I  not  moral  assurances 
of  her  engagements  too  to  my  friend  Myrtle? 
K's  impossible  but  she  must  give  in  to  it;  for 
sure  to  be  denied  is  a  favour  any  man  may 
pretend  to.  It  must  he  so.  Wefl  then,  with 
the  assurance  of  being  rejected,  I  think  I  may 
confidently  say  to  my  father  I  am  ready  to 
marry  her;  then  let  me  resolve  upon  (what  I 
am  not  very  good  aQigil^ii^^jrfMl^yj^Uation. 
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Enter  Tom. 
Tom.  Sir  John  BeTii,  sir,  is  in  tbe  next  room 
Bcvih  Dunce !  why  did  you  nol  bring  him  in  ? 
Tom,  I  told  bim,  sir,  you  were  in  your  closet. 
BeviL  I  thought  you  had  known,  sir,  it  was 
my  duty  to  see  my  father  any  where. 

[Going  himself  to  tfie  Door» 
Tom,  The  devirs  in  my  master!  he  has  al- 
ways more  wit  than  I  haTe.  [Aside. 

Enter  Sir  John  Bevil,  introduced  hj  Bevil. 

BeviL  Sir,  you  are  the  most  eallant,  the 
most  complaisant  of  all  parents.  Sure  *tis  not 
a  compliment  to  say  these  lodgings  are  yours. 
Wh^  would  you  not  walk  in,  sir? 

Sir  J.  I  was  loath  to  interrupt  you  unsea- 
sonably on  your  wedding-day. 

BrPt'l.  One  to  whom  I  am  beholden  for  my 
birthday  might  have  used  less  ceremony. 

Sir  J,  Vvell,  son,  I  have  intelligence  you 
haye  writ  to  your  mistress  this  morning.  It 
would  please  my  curiosity  to  know  the  con- 
tents of  a  wedding-day  letter,  for  courtship 
roust  theu  be  over. 

Bevil.  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  no  in- 
solence in  it,  upon  the  prospect  of  such  a  vast 
fortune^s  being  added  to  our  family,  but  much 
acknowledgment  of  the  lady^s  great  desert. 

Sir  J,  But,  dear  Jack,  are  you  in  earnest 
In  all  this?  and  wilt  you  really  marr^-  her? 

BeviL  Did  I  ever  aisobey  any  command  of 
yours,  sir?  nay,  any  inclination  that  I  saw 
you  beat  upon?  If  the  lady  is  dressed  and 
ready,  you  see  I  am.  I  suppose  the  lawyers 
are  ready  too. 

Enter  Humphrey. 

Hum,  Sir,  Mr.  Sealand  is  at  the  coffee- 
house, and  has  sent  to  speak  with  you. 

Sir  J,  Oh !  thafs  well !  then  I  warrant  the 
lawyers  are  ready.  Son,  you*ll  be  in  the  way, 
you  say. 

BeviL  If  you  please,  sir,  Til  take  a  chair 
and  go  to  Mr.  Sealand^s;  where  the  young 
lady  and  I  will  wait  your  leisure. 

Sir  J*  By  no  means;  the  old  fellow  will  be 
so  vain  if  he  sees — 

Bevil,  Ay;  but  the  young  lady,  sir,  will 
think  me  so  indifferent — 

Hum,  Ay,  there  you  are  right.  Press  your 
readiness  to  go  to  the  bride— -he  won\  let  you. 

[Apart  to  Bevil. 

Bevii,  Arc  you  sure  of  that? 

[Apart  to  Humphrey. 

Hum,  How  he  likes  being  prevented !  [Aside. 

.Sir  J.  No,  no;  you  are  an  hour  or  two  too 
early;  [Looking  on  his  fVatch'\  besides,  this 
Scalanu  is  a  moody  old  fellow.  I'here's  no 
dealing  with  some  people,  but  by  managing 
with  indifference.  VVe  must  leave  to  him  the 
conduct  of  this  day;  it  is  the  last  of  bis  com- 
manding bis  daughter. 

Bevil,  Sir,  be  can*t  take  it  ill  that  I  am  im- 
patient to  be  hers. 

Sir  J,  Well,  son.  Til  go  myself  and  take 
orders  in  your  affair.  You*lI  be  in  the  way 
I  suppose,  if  I  send  to  you:  I  leave  your  old 
friend  with  you.  Humphrey,  don't  let  him 
stir,  d'ye  hear.    Your  servant,  your  servant. 

[Exit, 

Hum,  I  have  a  sad  time  on*t,  sir,  between 
*  and  my  matter;  I  see  you  are  Unwilling, 


and  1  know  his  violent  inclinations  for  ^ 
match ;  I  must  betray  neither,  and  yet  decavc 
you  both,  for  your  common  good.  Heann 
grant  a  ^ood  end  of  this  matter :  but  there  \% 
a  lady,  sir,  that  gives  your  father  much  trouble 
and  sorrow.    You'll  pardon  me. 

Bevil.  Humphrey,  1  know  thou  art  a  friend 
to  both,  and  in  that  confidence  I  dare  tell  iket. 
That  lady — is  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue. 
You  may  assure  yourself  i  never  will  man}' 
without  my  father's  consent ;  but  give  me  leave 
to  say  too,  this  dec]aratk>n  does  not  come  op 
to  a  promise  that  I  will  take  whomsoever  ke 
pleases. 

Hum.  My  dear  master!  were  I  but  wortlif 
to  know  this  secret  that  so  near  concerns  yon, 
my  life,  my  all,  should  be  engaged  to  »ene 
you.  This,  sir,  1  dare  promise,  that  I  am  sure 
1  will  and  can  be  secret:  your  trust  at  wont 
but  leaves  you  where  you  were;  andiflcaa- 
not  serve  you,  I  will  at  once  be  piaio,  aiwi 
tell  you  so. 

BeviL  That's  all  I  asL  Thou  hast  made  it 
now  my  intei-est  to  trust  thee.  Be  patiesl 
then,  and  bear  the  story  of  my  heart. 
Hum,  I  am  all  attention,  sir. 
BeviL  You  may  remember,  Humphrey,  ifaat 
in  my  last  travels  my  father  grew  uneasy  at 
my  making  so  long  a  stay  at  Toulon. 

Hum.  I  remember  it;  he  wds  apprebeiuite 
some  woman  bad  laid  hold  of  you. 

BeviL  His  feai^s  were  just;  for  there  I  fir* 
saw  this  lady:  she  is  of  English  birth:  ker 
father's  name  was  Dan  vers,  a  jounferhrodier 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  originally  an  cni' 
nent  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  upon  repealed 
misfortunes  was  reduced  to  go  privately  to  tk 
Indies.  In  this  retreat.  Providence  agaui'^« 
favourable  to  his  industry,  and  in  six 
time  restored  him  to  his  former  fortunes.  Ob 
this  he  sent  directions  over  that  his  wile  aa^ 
little  family  should  follow  bira  to  the  Indiet 
His  wife,  impatient  to  obey  such  wekooe 
orders,  would  not  wait  the  leisure  of  a  cfl*- 
voy       hut  took  the  first  occasion  of  a  siagk 
ship ;  and  with  her  husband's  sister  only 
this  daughter,  then  scarce  seven  years 
undertook  the  fatal  Toyage;  for  here,  poor 
creature,  she  lost  her  liberty  and  life:  neasJ 
her  family,  with  all  thej  had,  were  unforia- 
nately  taken  by  a  privateer  from  Toiiltf 
Being  thus  made  a  prisoner,  though  as 
not  ill-treated,  yet  the  fright,  the  uiock,  aa^ 
the  cruel  disappointment,   seised  with 
violence  upon  her  unhealthy  frame ,  that 
sickened,  pined,  and  died  at  sea. 

Hum.  Poor  soul}  Oh,  the  helpless  iii£uJ' 
Bevil,  Her  sister  yet  survived,  and  had  tk 
care  of  her:  the  captain  too  proved  lo  ka« 
humanity,  and  became  a  father  to  her;  ^ 
having  married  himself  an  £nglisbi 
and  being^  childless,  he  brought  hoi 
Toulon  this  her  little  countr^nnronian,  tkSi 
ihan  I  may  call  her,  presenting  her  wilfc  al 
ler  dead  mother's  moveables  cS*  value  to  h> 
wife,   lo  be  educated  as  his  own  wixf^^ 
daughter. 

Hum,  Fortune  here  seemed  again  to 
on  her. 


1}  A  tliip  or  -war  iu  protect  the  mcrcliaal^wMb.  *^ 
flMling  togvilier  in  a  grast>oaMber»Tmke 
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JSeviL  Only  to  make  her  frowns  more  ter- 
-ible ;  for  in  Lis  height  of  fortune  this  captain 
oo,  her  benefactor,  unfortunately  ivas  killed 
It  sea ;  and  dying  intestate,  his  estate  fell  wholly 
o  an  advocate,  ois  brother,  who  coming  soon 
o  lake  possession,  there  found  among  his 
>ilier  riches  this  blooming  virgin  at  his  mercy. 
Hum,  He  durst  not  sure  abuse  his  power? 
JBevil.  No  wonder  if  his  pampered  blood 
nras  fired  at  the  sight  of  her.  In  short  he 
:oTed;  but  when  all  arts  and  gentle  means 
sad  failed  to  move,  he  offered  too  his  menaces 
M  vain,  denouncing  vengeance  on  her  cruelty, 
lemanding  her  to  account  for  all  her  niainte- 
lance  from  her  childhood,  seized  on  her  little 
ortune  as  his  own  inheritance,  and  was  dragging 
by  violence  to  prison,  when  Providence 


ftt  the  instant^  interposed,  and  sent  me,  by 
miracle,  to  relieve  her. 

Hum,  'Twas  Providence  indeed!  But  pray, 
tir^  after  all  this  trouble,  how  came  this  lady 
It  last  to  England? 

BeviU  The  disappointed  advocate,  finding 
tbe  bad  so  unexpected  a  support,  on  jcooler 
Jiouffhts  descended  to  a  composition,  which 
[  vnritnout  her  knowledge  secretly  discharged. 

Hum,  That  generous  concealment  made  the 
>bligation  double. 

Bevih  Having  thus  obtained  her  liberty,  I 
>reva«led,  not  without  some  difiiculty,  to  see 
ler  safe  to  England;  where  we  no  sooner  ar* 
-ived  but  my  father,  jealous  of  my  being  im- 
prudently engaged,  immediately  proposed  this 
>ther  fatal  match  that  hangs  upon  my  quiet. 

Hunu  I  find,  sir,  you  are  irrecoverably  fixed 
ipon  this  lady. 

'  BeviL  As  my  vital  life  dwells  in  my  heart; 
ind  yet  you  see  what  I  do  to  please  my  lather ; 
iralk  in  this  pageantry  of  dress,  this  splendid 
covering  of  sorrow.  Hut,  Humphrey,  you  have 
four  lesson. 

Hunu  Now,  sir,  I  have  but  one  material 
|uestion. 

BeviL  Ask  it  freely. 

Hum,  Is  it  then  your  own  passion  for  this 
lecret  lady,  or  hers  for  you,  that  g'ves  you 
bis  aversion  to  the  match  your  father  has 
proposed  you? 

Beyil,  I  shall  appear,  Humphrey,  more  ro- 
nantic  in  my  answer  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
ny  story;  for  though  I -dote  on  her  to  death, 
ind  have  no  little  reason  to  believe  she  has 
be  same  thoughts  for  me,  yet  in  all  my  ac^ 
|uaintance  and  utmost  privacies  with  her  ] 
lever  once  directly  told  her  that  I  loved. 

Hum,  How  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it? 

Bevil,  IVIy  tender  obligations  to  my  father 
lave  laid  so  inviolable  a  restraint  upon  my 
;onduct,  that  till  1  have  his  consent  to  speak, 

am  determined  on  that  subject  to  be  dumb 
br  ever. — An  honourable  retreat  shall  always 
»e  at  least  within  my  power.  hoVvever  fortune 
nay  dispose  of  mep  the  lady  may  repine 
>«rbaps,  but  never  shall  reproach  me. 

Hum,  Welf,  sir,  to  your  praise  be  it  spoken, 
rou  are  certainly  the  most  unfashionable  lover 
a  Great  Britain. 

Re-enter  Tom. 
Tom,  Sir,  Mr.  Myrtle's  at  the  next  door, 
lod  if  you  are  at  leisure,  would  be  glad  to 
nrait  on  you, 


BeviL  Whenever  he  pleases  —  Hold,  Tom; 
did  you  receive  no  answer  to  my  letter? 

Tom,  Sir,  I  was  desired  to  call  again;  for 
I  was  told  her  motlier  would  not  let  her  be 
out  of  her  si^ht;  but  about  an  hour  hence 
Mrs.  Phillis  said  I  should  have  one. 
BeviL  Very  well. 

Hum,  Sir,  I  will  take  another  opportunity; 
in  the  mean  time  I  only  think  it  proper  to 
tell  you,  that  from  a  secret  I  know,  you  may 
appear  to  your  father  as  forward  as  you  please 
to  marry  Lucinda,  without  the  least  hazard 
of  its  coming  to  a  conclusion. — Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant. 

BeviL  Honest  Humphrey,  continue  but  my 
fi-iend  in  this  exigence,  and  you  shall  always 
find  me  yours.  [Exit  HumphrejX  I  long  to 
hear  how  my  letter  has  succeeded  vrith  Lu- 
cinda.— Poor  jVlyrtle !  what  terrors  must  he  be 
in  all  this  while  !~Since  he  knows  she  is  of- 
fered to  me,  and  refused  to  him,  there  is  no 
conversing  or  taking  any  measures  with  him 
for  his  own  service.  —  But  I  ought  to  bear 
with  my  friend,  and  use  him  as  one  in  adversity. 
All  his  disquietudes  by  my  own  I  prove. 
For  none  exceeds  perplexity  in  love.  [JSxeunL 

ACT  II. 
ScBNE  I. — The  same. 
Enter  Beyil  and  Tom. 
Tonu  Sir,  Mr.  Myrtle. 
BeviL  Very  well.    Do  you  step  a^ain,  and 
wait  for  an  answer  to  my  letter.  \JlxU  Tom, 

Enter  Myrtle. 
Well,   Charles,  why  so  much  care  in  thy 
countenance?  is  there  any  thing  in  this  world 
deserves  it?  you  who  used  to  be  so  gay,  so 
open,  so  vacant! 

Mjrr,  I  think  we  have  of  late  changed  com^ 
plexious:  you,  who  usM  to  be  much  the  gravei 
man,  are  now  all  air  in  your  behaviour. — 
But  the  cause  of  my  concern  may,  for  aught 
I  know,  be  the  same  object  that  gives  you  all 
this  satisfaction.  In  a  word,  I  am  told  that 
you  are  this  very  day  (and  your  dress  con- 
firms me  in  it)  to  be  married  to  Luciuda. 

BeviL  You  are  not  misinformed.— Nay,  put 
not  on  the  terrors  of  a  rival  till  you  hear  me 
out.  I  shall  disoblige  the  best  of  fathers  if  f 
don't  seem  ready  to  marry  Lucinda;  and  you 
know  1  have  ever  told  you,  you  might  make 
use  of  my  secret  resolution  never  to  marry 
her  for  your  own  service  as  you  please;  but 
I  am  now  driven  to  the  extremity  of  imme- 
diately refusing  or  complying,  unless  you  help 
me  to  escape  the  match. 

Mjrr,  Escape,  sirl  neither  her  merit  nor  her 
fortune  are  below  your  acceptance. — ^Escaping, 
do  you  call  it?  * 

BeviL  Dear  sirl  do  you  wish  I  should  de- 
sire the  match? 

Myr,  No  —  but  such  is  my  humorous  and 
sickly  state  of  mind,  since  it  has  been  able  to 
relish  nothing  but  Lucinda,  tliat,  though  I  must 
owe  my  happiness  to  your  aversion  to  this 
marriage,  I  can't  bear  to  hear  her  spoken  of 
with  levity  or  unconcern. 

BeviL  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  shall  transgress 
that  way  no  more.  She  has-undcrslanding, 
I  beauty,  shape,  coin^lei^tia»ji  b^k^OOglC  ' 
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Myr.  Nty,  dear  Bevil,  don't  speak  of  bcr  as 
if  you  loTed  ber  neither. 

"bevil.  Why  then,  to  give  you  ease  at  once, 
though  I  allow  Lucinda  to  have  good  sense, 
wit,  beauty,  and  virtue,  I  know  another  in 
whom  these  qualities  appear  to  me  more  amiable 
than  in  her. 

Myr.  There  you  spoke  like  a  reasonable 
and  goodnatured  friend.  When  you  acknow- 
ledge her  merit,  and  own  your  prepossession 
for  another,  at  once  you  gratify  my  fondness, 
and  cure  my  jealousy. 

BeviL  But  all  this  while  you  take  no  notice, 
you  have  no  apprehension  of  another  man  that' 
has  twice/the  fortune  of  either  of  us. 

Mjrr,  Cimberton?  Hang  him,  a  formal,  phi- 
losophical, pedantic  coxcomb!  —  for  the  sot, 
with  all  these  crude  notions  of  divers  things, 
lyider  the  direction  of  gr<*at  vanity,  and  ver^* 
little  judgment,  shows  his  strongest  bias  is 
avarice ;  which  is  so  predominant  in  him,  that 
he  will  examine  the  limbs  of  his  mistress  with 
the  caution  of  a  jockey,  and  pays  no  more 
compliment  to  her  personal  charms  than  if 
she  were  a  mere  breeding  animal. 

BeoiU  Are  you  sure  that  is  not  affected? 
I  have  knov^  some  women  sooner  set  on 
Gre  by  that  sort  of  negligence,  than  by  all  the 
blaze  and  ceremony  of  a  court. 

Myr,  No,  no,  hang  biml  the  rogue  has  no 
art;  it  is  pure  simple  insolence  ana  stupidity. 

Bevil,  Yet  with  all  this  I  don't  take  him 
for  a  fool. 

M/r.  I  own  the  roan  is  not  a  natural;  he 
has  a  very  quick  sense,  though  a  very  slow 
understanding;  he  says  indeed  many  things 
that  want  only  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  to  be  very  just  and  agreeable. 

BeviL  Well,  you  may  be  sure  of  me  if  you 
can  disappoint  him;  but  my  intelligence  says, 
the  motner  has  actually  sent  for  the  con- 
veyancer to  draw  articles  for  his  marriage 
with  Lucinda,  though  those  for  mine  with  her 
are,  by  her  father's  order,  ready  for  signing; 
but  it  seems  she  has  not  thought  fit  to  con- 
sult either  him  or  his  daughter  in  the  matter. 

Myr,  Pshaw!  a  poor  troublesome  woman! — 
Neither  Lucinda  nor  her  father  will  ever  be 
brought  to  comply  with  it;  besides,  I  am  sure 
Cimberton  can  make  no  settlement  upon  her 
without  the  concurrence  of  his  great  uncle, 
sir  Geofiry,  in  the  west. 

BeoiL  Well,  sir,  and  I  can  tell  you  that's 
the  very  point  that  is  now  laid,  before  her 
counsel,  to  know  whether  a  firm  settlement 
can  be  made  without  this  uncle's  actually 
joining  in  it.— Now,  pray  consider,  sir,  wl^eh 
my  afuiir  with  Lucinda  comes,  as  it  soon  must,, 
to  an  open  rupture,  how  are  you  sure  that 
Cimberton's  fortune^  may  not  then  tempt  her 
father  t6o  to  hear  his  proposals? 

Mjrr,  Thei*e  you  are  right  indeed;  that  must 
be  provided  against — Do  you  know  who  are 
her  counsel? 

BeviL  Yes,  for  your  service,  I  have  found 
out  that  too;  they  are  sergeant  Bramble  and 
old  Target. — By  the  way,  they  are  neither  of 
'em  known  in  the  family;  now  I  was  thinking 
why  you  might  not  put  a  couple  of  false 
counsel  upon  her,  to  delay  and  confound  matters 
a  little;  besides,  it  may  probably  let  you  into 
th^  bottom  of  her  whole  design  against  you. 


[Act  11. 

Mjr,  As  how,  pray? 

Bevt'L  Why,  can't  you  slip  on  a  black  wig 
and  a  gown,  and  be  old  Bramble  yoanelf? 

Mjr.  Ha!  I  don't  dislike  it.  But  what  skal 
I  do  for  a  brother  in  the  case? 

Beptl.  What  think  you  of  my  fellow  Ton? 
The  rogue's  intelligent,  and  is  a  good  oiimic; 
all  his  part  will  be  but  to  stutter  heartilr,  ibr 
that's  Old  Target's  case. — Nay,  it  would  be  aa 
immoral  thing  to  mock  him,  were  it  not  tbai 
his  .impatience  is  the  occasion  of  its  brealidg 
out  to  that  degree. — ^The  condud  of  tkesccic 
will  chiefly  lie  upon  you. 

Myr,  I  like  it  of  all  things;  if  yonll  uaA 
Tom  to  my  chambers,  I  will  give  kirn  fii 
instructions.  This  will  certainly  give  me  oc- 
casion to  raise  difficulties,  to  puule  or  coi- 
found  her  project  for  awhile  at  least 

Bei-'il.  I  warrant  you  success;  so  far  «e 
are  right  then.  And  now,  Charles,  your  ap- 
prehension of  my  marrying  her  is  all  jm 
have  to  get  over. 

Jifyr,  Dear  Bevil  I  though  I  know  yoo  aft 
my  friend,  yet,  when  I  abstract  myself  froa 
my  own  interest  in  the  thing,  I  know  no 
jection  she  can  make  to  you,  or  you  to  kr, 
and  therefore  hope — 

Bevil.  Dear  Myrtle !  I  am  as  mudi  oUigei 
to  you  for  the  cause  of  your  suspidoa,  as  I 
am  offended  at  the  effect;  but  be  asniR<II| 
am  taking  measures  for  your  certain  seoiritb  • 
and  that  all  things  with  regard  to  roe  vl 
end  in  your  entire  satisfaction. 

3fyr.  Well,  I'll  promise  you  to  be  as  easf 
and  'as  confident  as  I  .can :  though  1  caasot 
but  remember  that  I  have  more  than  life  d 
stake  on  your  fidelity.  [Coins. 

Bevil.  Then  depend  upon  it  you  tave  m 
chance  against  you. 

Myr.  Say,  no  ceremony;  you  knowIiwBl 
be  going. 

BeviL  Well,  this  is  another  instance  oTAe 
perplexities  which  arise  too  in  faithful  iraair 
ship.  But  all  this  while  poor  Indiana  ii  tor- 
tured with  the  doubt  of  me.  HI  take  tbis  op- 
portunity to  visit  her;  for  though  therdigioai 
vow  I  have  made  to  my  father  restrains  ■« 
from  ever  marrying  without  his  appro|>atio% 
yet  that  confines  me  not  from  seeing  a  virtooss 
woman ,  that  is  the  pure  delight  of  rav  eyei| 
and  the  guiltless  joy  of  my  heart  But  tbe 
best  condition  of  human  life  is  but  a  geelScr 
misery. 

To  hope  for  perfect  happiness  is  vain, 
And  love  has  ever  its  allays  of  pain. 

ScBNE  II.— Indiana's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Isabella  md  Indiana. 

Isa.  Yes^I  say  tis  artifice,  dear  cWU!  I 
say  to  thee,  again  and  again,  'tis  all  skill  w 
management 

Ind.  Will  ^ou  persuade  me  there  can 
an  ill  design  in  supporting  me  in  the 
tion  of  a  woman  of^ quality;  attended,  w**'J 
and  lodg'd  like  one  in  my  appearance  •^•jj 
and  my  furniture  at  home  every  vray  m*J 
most  sumptuous  manner;-  and  be  that  «ei  • 
has  an  artifice,  a  design  in  it? 

Isci.  Yes,  yes. 

Ind.  And  all  this  without  so  much  a$  «- 
to  me  that  all  about  fit  comes  fif«« 
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»CENE  2.] 

Tsa.  Aj,  a" 
he  title  to  al 

Ind,  The 
h  ought — 

Isa.  Then  he — he — he — 

Ind,  Well,  be  not  so  eager.  If  he  is  an 
11  man  lefs  look  into  his  stratagems;  here  is 
mother  of  them.  [Shoivs  a  Letter^  Here*s 
.wo  hundred  and  imy  pounds  in  hank  notes. 
VVhy,  dear  aunt^  now  nere*s  another  piece  of 
tkill  for  you,  which  I  own  I  cannot  compre- 
aend;  and  it  is  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  near 
fou  say  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr. 
SeTil.  When  he  is  present  I  look  upon  him 
IS  one  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  and  the  sup- 
port of  it;  then  again,  as  the  man  who  loves 
me  with  sincerity  and  honour.  When  his 
syes  are  cast  another  way,  and  I  dare  survey 
11  m,  ray  heart  is  painfully  divided  between 
ibame  and  love.  I  say  thus  it  is  with  me  while 
[  see  him;  and  in  his  absence,  I  am  enter- 
tained with  nothing  hut  your  endeavours  to 
tear  this  amiable  image  from  ray  heart,  and 
in  its  stead  to  place  a  base  dissembler,  an  art- 
ful invader  of  my  happiness,  my  innocence, 
my  honour. 

IstL,  Ah,  poor  soul !  has  not  his  plot  taken  ? 
[>on*t  you  die  for  him  P  has  not  the  way  he 
las  taken  been  the  most  proper  with  you? 
Dh,  ho!  he  has  sense,  and  nas  judgedf  the 
iiing  right. 

Ind,  Go  on  then,  since  nothing  can  answer 
fOU\  iay  what  you  will  of  him. — Heigho! 

Isa,  Heigho!  indeed.  It  is  better  to  say  so 
IS  you  are  now,  than  as  many  others  arc. 
There  are  among  the  destroyers  of  women 
lie  gentle,  the  generous,  the  mild,  the  affable, 
lie  humble;  who  all,  soon  after  their  success 
n  their  designs,  turn  to  the  contrary  of  those 
;baracters.  They  embrace  without  love,  they 
nake  vows  without  conscience  of  obligation ; 
hey  are  partners,  nay,  seducers,  to  the  crime, 
pvherein  they  pretend  to  be  less  guilty. 

Ind.  That's  truly  observed,  [^jiside']  But 
prhat*s  all  this  to  Bevil? 

Isa.  This  is  to  Bevil  and  all  mankind. 
^on*t  you  be  on  your  guard  against  those 
nrbo  would  betray  you?  wonU  you  doubt  those 
irhO'Would  contemn  you  for  believing *em ? — 
Such  is  the  world,  and  such  (since  the  beha« 
riour  of  one  man  to  myself)  have  1  believed 
ill  the  rest  of  the  sex.  \Aside. 

Ind.  I  will  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Bevil,  1 
rill  not  doubt  it;  he  has  not  spoken  it  by  an 
»rgan  that  is  given  to  lying:  his  eyes  are  all 
hat  have  ever  told  me  that  he  was  mine.  1 
[DOW  his  virtue,  1  know  his  filial  piety,  and 
»ught  to  trust  bis  management  with  a  father 
o  whom  he  has  uncommon  obligations.  What 
lave  I  to  be  concerned  for?  My  lesson  is  very 
ihort.  If  he  takes  me  for  ever,  my  purpose 
if  life  is  only  to  please  him ;  if  he  leaves  me, 
which  heaven  avert !)  I  know  he'll  do  it  no- 
»jy;  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
earn  to  die,  after  worse  than  death  has  hap- 
pened to  me. 

Isa.  Ay,  do  persist  in  your  credulity !  flatter 
rourself  that  a  man  of  his  figure  and  fortune 
irill  make  himself  the  jest  of  the  town,  and 
narry  a.  hand5ome  beggar  for  love. 

Ind.  The  town!  I  must  tell  you,  madam, 
he  fools  that  laugh  at  Mr.  Bevil  will  hut  make 
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K,  the  more  for  that;  that  keeps  themselves  more  ridiculous;   his  actions  are 
you  have  the  more  in  him.      the  result  of  thinking,  and  he  has  sense  enough 
him! — he  scorns  the  to  make  even  virtue  fashionable. 

Isa,  Come,  come,  if  he  were  the  honeft 
fool  you  take  him  for,  wh^  has  he  kept  you 
here  these  three  weeks,  without  sendinc  you 
to  Bristol  io  search  of  your  £ither,  your  family, 
and  your  relations? 

Ind.  I  am  convinced  he  still  designs  it;  be- 
sides, has  he  not  writ  to  Bristol  ?  and  has  not 
he  advice  that  my  father  has  not  been  heard 
of  there  almost  these  twenty  years  ? 

Isa.  All  sham,  mere  evasion;  he  is  afraid, 
if  he  should  carry  you  thither,  your  honest 
relations  may  take  you  out  of  his  hands,  and 
so  blow  up  all  his  wicked  hopes  at  once. 

Ind.  VVicked  hopes!  Did  1  ever  give  him 
any  such  ? 

Isa.  lias  be  ever  given  you  any  honest  ones  ? 
Can  you  say  in  your  conscience  he  has  ever 
once  offered  to  marry  you? 

Ind.  No ;  but  by  his  behaviour  1  am  con- 
vinced he  will  offer  it  the  moment  'tu  in  his 
power,  or  consistent  with  his  honour,  to  make 
such  a  promise  good  to  me. 
Isa.  His  honour! 

Ind.  1  will  rely  upon  it;  therefore  desire 
you  will  not  make  my  life  uneasy  by  these 
ungrateful  jealousies  of  one  to  whom  I  am 
and  wish  to  be  obliged ;  for  from  bis  integrity 
alone  I  have  resolved  'to  hope  for  happiness. 

Isa.  Nay,  I  have  done  my  duly;  if  you 
won't  see,  at  your  peril  be  it 

Ind.  Let  it  be. —This  is  his  hour  of  visiting 
me.  '[^Aside]  All  the  rest  of  my  life  is  but 
waiting  till  he  comes:  I  live  only  when  Fm 
with  him.  [JSxi/. 

Isei,  Well,  go  thy  way,  thou  wilful  inno« 
cent!  I  ones  had  almost  as  much  love  for  a 
man  who  poorly  led  me  to  marry  an  estate ; 
and  1  am  now,  against  my  will,  what  they 
call  an  old  maid:  but  1  will  not  let  the  pee- 
vishness of  that  condition  gi*ow  upon  me;  only 
keep  up  the  suspicion  oT  rit  to  prevent  this 
creature^  being  any  other  than  a  virgin,  ex- 
cept upon  proper  terms.  [j^xi/. 

Re-enter  Indiana,  speaking  to  a  Servant. 

Ind.  Desire  Mr.  Bevil  to  walk  in.— Design! 
impossible!  a  base,  designing  mind  could  ne- 
ver think  of  what  he  hourly  puts  in  practice; 
and  yet,  since  the  late  rumour  of  his  marriage, 
he  seems  more  reserved  than  formerly;  he 
sends  in  too  before  be  sees  me,  to  know  if 
I  am  at  leisure.  Such  new  respect  may  cover 
coldness  in  the  heart.  It  certainly  makes  me 
thoughtful. — ril  know  the  worst  at  once.  Fll 
lay  such  fair  occasions  in  his  way,  that  it  shall 
be  impossible  to  avoid  an  explanation;  for 
these  doubts  are  insupportable. — But  see  he 
comes  and  clears  them  all. 

Enter  Bevil. 
Bevil.  Madam,  your  most  obedient.  I  am 
afraid  1  broke  in  upon  your  rest  last  nigbt; 
Hwas  very  late  before  we  parted;  but  Hwas 
your  own  fault;  I  never  saw  you  in  such 
agreeable  humour. 

Ind.  I  am  extremely  glad  we  were  both 
pleased;  for  I  «ho»«h» -•J^ejj^Jgl^''*" 
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Bevil,  Me,  madam?  you  rally ;  I  said  very 
lillle. 

Ind,  But  I  am  afraid  you  heard  me  say  a 
^eat  deal ;  and  when  a  woman  is  in  the  talk- 
ing vein*  the  most  agreeable  thing  a  man  can 
do,  you  know,  is  to  nave  patience  to  hear  her. 

Beoih  Then  it*s  a  pity,  madam,  you  should 
ever  be  silent,  that  we  might  be  always  agree- 
able to  one  another. 

Ind,  If  I  had  your  talent  or  power  to  make 
my  actions  speak  for  me,  I  might  indeed  be 
silent,  and  yet  pretend  to  something  more  than 
the  agreeable. 

BeviL  If  I  might  be  vain  of  any  thing,  in 
my  power,  madam,  it  is  that  my  understand- 
ing from  all  your  sex  has  marked  you  out  as 
the  most  deservine  object  of  my  esteem. 

Ind.  Should  I  think  I  desenre  this,  it  were 
enough  to  make  my  vanity  forfeit  the  very 
esteem  you  offer  me. 

BeviL  How  so,  madam? 

Ind.  Because  esteem  is  the  result  of  reason; 
and  to  deserve  it  from  good  sense  the  height 
of  human  glory.  Nay,  I  had  rather  a  man  of 
honour  should  pay  me  that,  than  alithe  ho- 
mage of  a  sincere  and  humble  love. 

Bevil,  You  certainly  distinguish  right,  ma- 
dam; love  often  kindles  from  external  merit 
only. 

tnd.  But  esteem  arises  from  a  higher  source, 
the  merit  of  the  soul. 

BeviL  True;  and  great  souls  only  can  de- 
serve it.  [Boivs  respectfully. 

Ind,  Now  I  think  they  arc  greater  still  that 
can  so  charitably  part  with  it 

Bevil.  Now,  madam,  you  make  me  vain, 
since  the  utmost  pride  and  pleasure  of  my 
life  is  that  I  esteem  you — as  1  ougltt. 

Ind.  As  he  ought!  Still  more  perplexing! 
he  neither  saves  nor  kills  my  hope.  \Aside. 

BeviU  But,  madam,  we  grow  grave,  me- 
thinks.  Let*s  fmd  some  other  subject.  —  Pray 
how  did  you  like  the  opera  last  nieht? 

Ind.  First  give  me  leave  to  thank  you  for 
my  tickets. 

Bevil.  Oh !  your  servant,  madam. 

Ind,  Now  once  more,  to  try  him.  [Aside'\ 
I  was  saying  just  now,  I  believe,  you  would 
never  let  me  dispute  with  you,  and  I  dare 
say  it  will  always  be  so:  however.  I  must 
have  yo\ir  opinion  upon  a  subject  which  cre- 
ated a  debate  betwixt  my  aunt  and  me  just 
before  you  came  hither.  She  would  needs 
have  it  that  no  man  ever  does  any  extraordi- 
nary kindness  or  service  for  a  woman,  but 
for  his  own  sake. 

Bcci/^  Well,  madam,  indeed  I  can*t  but  be 
of  her  mind. 

Ind.  What,  though  he  would  maintain  and 
support  her,  without  demanding  any  thing  of 
her  on  her  part  P 

Bevil.  VVhy,  madam,  is  making  an  expense 
in  the  service  of  a  valuable  woman  (for  such 
I  must  suppose  her),  though  she  should- never 
do  him  any  favour,  nay,  though  she  should 
never  know  who  did  her  such  service,  such 
a  mighty  heroic  business  ? 

Ind.  Certainly!  I  should  think  he  must  be 
a  man  of  an  uncommon  mould. 

Bevil.  Dear  madam,  why  so?  His  hut  at 
best  a  better  taste  in  expense.  To  bestow 
upon  one  whom  he  may  think  one  of  the  or- 


naments of  the  whole  creation;  to  be  oas. 
scious  that  from  his  superfluity  an  inooceit, 
a  virtuous  spirit  is  supported  above  the  temp- 
tations, the  sorrows  of  life ;  that  he  sees  u> 
tisfaction,  health,  and  gladness  in  her  com- 
tenance,  while  he  enjoys  the  happiness  ofiee^ 
ing  her  (as  that  I  will  suppose  too,  DrW 
must  be  too  abstracted,  too  insensible);  I  saj, 
if  he  is  allowed  to  delight  in  that  pruspctf, 
alas !  what  mighty  matter  is  there  in  ait  M 

Ind.  No  mighty  matter  in  so  disioteredcj 
a  friendship. 

Bevil,  Disinterested!  I  canH  think  bin  sa 
Your  hero,  madam,  is  no  more  thao  vkil 
every  gentleman  ought  to  be,  and  I  kdicre 
very  many  are:  he  is  only  one  vrho  lalo 
more  delight  in  reflections  than  in  sensatioai; 
he  is'  more  pleased  with  thinking  than  eatiii|; 
that*s  the  utmost  you  can  say  ol  him.  Wbr, 
madam,  a  greater  expense  than  aU  this  na 
lay  out  upon  an  unnecessary  stable  of  bono. 

Ind.  Can  you  be  sincere  in  what  yoo  sajr? 

Bevil,  You  may  depend  upim  it,  if  tn 
know  any  such  man,  ne  does  not  love  dop 
inordinately. 

Ind.  No,  that  he  does  noL 

Bevil.  Nor  cards  nor  dice. 

Ind,  No. 

BeviL  Nor  bottle  companions. 
Ind,  No.  • 

Bevil,  Nor  loose  women. 
Ind,  No,  Tm  sure  he  does  noL 
Bevil,  /Take  my  word  then,  if  your  adiairt^ 
hero  is  not  liable  to  any  of  Uiese  kind  of  Je- 
niands,  there*s  no  such  pre-eminence  in  tlui 
as  you  imagine:  nay,  this  way  of  cxpew* 
you  speak  of  is  what  exalts  and  raises  bin 
that  has  a  taste  for  it,  and  at  the  same  tine 
his  delight  is  incapable  of  satiety,  disgvsl,  or 
penitence. 

IniL  But  still  I  insist  bis  having  no  pn'nle 
interest  in  the  action  makes  it  prodigiouSi  ^ 
most  incredible. 

Bevil,  Dear  madam,  I  never  knew  you  naie 
mistaken.  Why,  who  can  be  more  so  ttsBfO' 
than  he  who  lays  ont  his  money  in  sncb  n- 
luable  purchases?  If  pleasure  he  worth  ps^ 
chasing,  how  great  a  pleasure  is, it  to 
who  has  a  true  taste  of  life  to  ease  an  ackiBC 
heart,  to  see  the  human  countenance  li^tn 
up  into  smiles  of  joy  on  the  receipt  of  a  W 
of  ore  which  is  superfluous  and  otberw* 
useless  in  a  man*s  own  pocket!  What  c«i« 
a  man  do  better  with  his  cash?  This  i* 
effect  of  a  humane  disposition,  where  ika* 
is  only  a*  general  tie  of  nature  and  comnw* 
necessity;  what  then  must  it  be  when  «t 
serve  an  object  of  merit,  of  admiration? 

Ind.  Well,  the  more  you  argue  agaiait  il, 
the  more  I  shall  admire  the  cenerosity. 

Bevil.  Nay  then,  madam,  ^tis  time  lovf, 
after  a  declaration  that  my  opinion  strenfilb<M 
my  adversary's  argument.  I  had  best  biri* 
to  my  a})pointment  with  Mr.  Myrtle,  and  K 
gone  while  we  are  friends,  and— before  tmnp 
are  brought  to  an  extremity.  [ExU carded' 

Re-enter  Isabella. 
Isa,  Well,  raadam^  what  think  yoa  of  bi» 
now.  pray?       _       .    ..  ^ 


Ind.  I  protest  I  brgin  to  fear  he  is 
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[Act  ill.  ScBNE  1.] 

ny  beart,  he. has  no  other  tiew  but  the  mere 
pleasure  of  doing  it,  and  has  neither  good  or 
>ad  designs  upon  me. 

Jsa.  An,  dear  niece!  don*t  be  in  fear  of 
)Oth;  ril  warrant  you  you  will  know  time 
mough  that  he  is  not  indifferent. 

Ind,  You  please  me  when  you  tell  me  so; 
Tor  if  he  has  any  wishes  towards  me,  I  know 
be  w%ll  not  pursue  them  but  with  honour. 

Isa.  I  wisii  I  were  as  confident  of  one  as 
t'^other. — I  saw  the  respectful  downcast  of  his 
tye  when  you  catchM  him  gazing  at  you  dur- 
ing the  music.  Oh,  the  undissembled,  guilty 
ook ! 

Ind.  But  did  you  observe  any  thing  really  ? 
[  thought  he  looked  most  charmingly  graceml. 
How  engaging  i^  modesty  in  a  man,  when 
[>iie  knoiirs  there  is  a  great  mind  within! 

Isa»  Ah,  niece!  some  men^s  modesty  serves 
their  wickedness,  as  hypocrisy  gains  the  re- 
ipect  due  to  piety.  But  I  will  own  to  you 
there  is  one  hopeful  symptom,  if  there  could 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  lover;  but 
till— tiH-til^- 

J,id,  TiU  what? 

Isa,  .Till  I  know  whether  Mr.  Myrtle  and 
IVfr.  Bevil  are  really  friends  or  foes:  and  that 
[  will  be  convinced  of  before  I  sleep ;  for  you 
ihall  not  be  deceived.  [£ri/. 

Ind.  l*m  sure  I  never  shall,  if  your  fears 
can  guard  me.  In  the  mean  time,  Til  wrap 
mysdf  up  in  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart, 
nor  dare  to  doubt  of  his. 

As  conscious  honour  all  his  actions  steers, 

So  conscious  innocence  dispels  my  fears. 

[Exit. 

ACT  III. 
Scene  I.— Sealand^s  House^ 
Enter  Tom,   meeting  Phillis. 

Tom.  Well,  Phillis  I—What  I  with  a  face 
as  if  you  had  never  seen  me  before  ? — What 
a  work  have  I  to  do  now!  She  has  seen  some 
aew  visitant  at  their  bouse  whose  airs  she  has 
!:atchM,  and  is  resolved  to  practise  them  upon 
me.  Numberless  are  the  changes  she*ll  dance 
through  before  sheMl  answer  tnis  plain  ques- 
tion, videlicet,  Have  you  delivered  my  mas- 
ter's letter  to  your  lady?  Nay,  I  know  her  too 
wcW  to  ask  an  account  of  it  in  an  ordinary' 
nrsiy;  FlI  be  in  my  airs  as  well  as  she.  \Asi- 
fcj  Well,  madam,  as  unhappy  as  you  are  at 
yresent  pleased  to  make  me,  I  would  not  in 
he  general  be  any  other  than  what  I  am;  1 
irouTd  not  be  a  bit  wiser,  a  bit  richer,  a  bit 
aller,  a  bit  shorter,  than  I  am  at  this  instant. 

[Looks  stedfeistljr  at  her. 

PhU.  Did  ever  any  body  doubt,  master 
rhomas,  but  that  you  were  extremely  satisfied 
wrilb  your  sweet  self? 

Tom.  I  am  indeed.  The  thing  I  have  least 
•eason  to  be  satisfied  with  is  my  fortune,  and 
■  am  glad  of  my  poverty:  perhaps,  if  I  were 
•icfa,  1  should  overlook  the*  finest  woman  in 
he  world,  that  wants  nothing  but  riches  to 
»e  thought  so. 

P/tf/.  How  prettily  was  that  said!  But  Fll 
lave  a  great  deal  more  before  Til  say  one 
prord.  [Aside. 

Tom.  I  should  perhaps  have  been  stupidly 
ibove  her  bad  I  not  been  her  equal;  and  by 
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not  being  her  equal,  never  had  opportunity 
of  being  her  slave.  I  am  my  master  s  servant 
for  hire,  I  am  my  mistress's  from  choice,  would 
she  but  approve  ni^  passion. 

Phil.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
you  speak  of  it  with  any  sense  of  anguish,  if 
you  really  do  suffer  any. 

Tom.  Ah,  Phillis!  can  you  doubt  after  whal 
you  have  seen? 

PJdL  I  know  not  what  I  have  seen  nor 
what  I  have  heard;  but  since  I.  am  at  leisure, 
you  may  tell  me  when  you  fell  in  love  with 
me,  how  you  fell  in  love  with  me,  and  what 
you  have  suffered,  or  are  ready  to  suffer,  for 
me. 

Tom,  Oh,  the  unmerciful  jade!  when  Pni 
in  baste  about  my  master's  letter;  but  I  must 
go  through  it.  [Aside\  Ah!  too  well  I  re- 
member when,  and  how,  and  on  what  occa-' 
sion,  I  was  first  surprised.  It  was  on  the  first 
of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen,  I  came  into  Mr.  Sealand's  service.  1 
was  then  a  hobble-dc-ho^,  and  you  a  pretty, 
little,  tight  girl,  a  favounte  handmaid  of  tte 
housekeeper.  At  that  time  we  neither  of  us 
knew  what  was  in  us.  I  remember  I  was  or- 
dered to  get  out  of  the  window,  one  pair  of 
stairs,  to  rub  the  sashes  clean ;  the  person  em- 
ployed on  the  inner  side  was  your  charming 
self,  irhom  I  had  never  seen  before. 

Phil.  I  think  I  remember  the  silly  accident. 
What  made  ye,  you  oaf,  ready  to  fall  down 
into  the  street? 

Tom.  You  know  not,  I  warrant  you;  yott 
could  not  guess  what  surprised  me;  you  took 
no  delight  when  you  immediately  grew  wan- 
ton in  your  conquest,  and  put  your  lips  close 
and  breath'd  upon  the  glass;  and  when  my 
lips  approached,  you  rubbed  a  dirty  cloth 
against  my  face,  and  hid  your  beauteous  form; 
when  I  again  drew  near,  you  spit  and  rub- 
bed, and  smiled  at  my  undoing. 

Phil.  What  silly  tbougbls  you  men  have! 

Tom,  We  were  Pyramus  and  Thisbe;  but 
ten  times  harder  was  my  fate :  Pyramus  could 
peep  only  through  a  wall ;  I  saw  her,  saw  my 
Thisbe,  in  all  her  beauty;  but  as  much  kept 
from  her  as  if  a' hundred  walls  were  between; 
for  there  was  more,  there  was  her  will  against 
me.  Would  she  but  relent!  — Oh,  Phillis! 
Phillis  I  shorten  my  torment,  and  declare  you 
pity  me. 

PhiU  I  believe  it's  vei7  sufTerable ;  ihtf  pain 
is  not  so  exquisite  but  that  you  may  bea*'  it 
a  little  longer. 

Tom.  Ob,  my  tharming  Phillis!  if  all  de- 
pended on  my  fair  one*s  will,  I  could  with 
glory  suffer;  but,  dearest  creature!  consider 
our  miserable  state. 

PhiL  How!  miserable? 

Tom.  We  are  miserable  to  be  in  love,  and 
under  the  command  of  others  than  those  wc 
love.  With  that  eenerous  passion  in  the  heart 
to  be  sent  to  and  fro  on  errands,  called,  checked, 
and  rated,  for  the  meanest  trifles — Ob,  Pbillis ! 
you  don*t  know  bow  many  china  cups  and 
glasses  my  passion  for  you  has  'made  me 
break:  you  have  broken  my  fortune  as  well 
as  my  heart 

PhiL  Well,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  cannot  but  own 
to  you  that  I  believg™^iij^^^^  and 
you  speak  the  best  or  any  inen  in  mt  vyorld 
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Never  was  a  woman  so  well  pleased  with  a 
letter  as  my  young  lady  was  with  his,  and 
this  is  an  answer  to  it.  \Gwes  him  a  Letter, 
Tom,  This  was  well  done,  my  dearest  | 
Consider,  we  must  strike  out  some  pretty  live- 
lihood for  ourselves  by  dosing  their  affairs : 
it  will  be  nothing  for  them  to  give  us  a  little 
being  of  our  own,  some  small  tenement,  out 
of  their  large  possessions.    Whatever  they 

f^ive  us,  it  will  be  more  than  what  they  keep 
or  themselves:  one  acre  wSth  Phillis  would 
be  worth  a  whole  county  without  her. 
PhiL  Oh,  could  I  but  believe  you! 
Tom.  If  not  the  utterance,  believe  the  touch, 
of  my  liDs.  \Kisses  her, 

Phil,  fhere^s  no  contradicting  you.  How 
closely  you  argue,  Tom ! 

Tom,  And  will  closer  in  due  time;  but  I 
must  hasten  with  this  letter,  to  hasten  towards 
the  possession  of  you — then,  Phillis,  consider 
how  1  must  be  reveng*d  (look  to  it)  of  all 
your  skittishness,  shy  looks,  and  at  best,  but 
coy  compliances. 

Phil,  Ob,  Tom !  you  grow  wanton  and  sen- 
suaL  as  my  lady  "falls  it:  I  must  not  endure 
it  Oh,  fob!  you  are  a  man,  an  odious,  iilthy, 
male  creature  I  you  should  behave,  if  you  had 
a  right  sense,  or  were  a  man  of  sense,  like 
Mr.  Cimberton,  with  distance  and  indifference; 
and  not  rush  on  one  as  if  you  were  seix- 
ing  a  prey.  But  husb — the  laaie«  arc  coming 
Good  Tom,  don*t  kiss  me  above  once,  and  be 
^ne.  Lard!  we  have  been  fooling  and  toy- 
ing, and  not  considered  the  main  business  of 
our  masters*  and  mistresses\ 

Tom.  VVhy  their  business  is  to  be  fooling 
and  toying  as  soon  as  the  parchments  are 
ready. 

Phil,  Well  remembered — Parchments.  My 
lady,  to  my  knowledge,  is  preparing  writings 
between  her  coxcomb  cousm,  Cimberton,  and 
my  mistress,  though  my  master  has  an  eye  to 
the  parchments  already  prepared  between  your 
master,  Mr.  Bevil,  and  my  mistress ;  and  I  be- 
lieve my  mistress  herself  has  signed  and  sealed 
in  her  heart  to  Mr.  Myrtle.  Did  I  not  bid 
YOU  kiss  me  but  once  and  be  gone?  but  I 
know  you  won't  be  satisfied. 

Tom,  No,  you  smooth  creature  I  how  should 
I?  [Kisses  her  Hand. 

PJiil,  Well,  since  you  are  so  humble,  or 
so  cool,  as  to  ravish  my  hand  only,  1*11  take 
my  leave  of  you  like  a  great  lady,  and  you  a 
map  of  Quality.         [Thej  salute  formally. 

Tom,  Plague  of  all  this  state. 

[Offers  to  kiss  her  more  closeljr, 

Phil,  No,  pr'yihee,  Tom,  mind  your  busi- 
ness. Oh,  here  is  my  young  mistress  I  [Tom 
taps  her  Neck  behind,  and  kisses  his  Fin- 
gers'] Go,  ye  liquorish  fool.        [Exit  Tom, 

Enter  Lvcinda. 

Luc,  Who  was  that  you  were  Lurrying 
away? 

PhiL  One  that  I  had  no  mind  to  part  with. 

Luc,  Why  did  you  turn  him  away  then? 

PhiL  For  your  ladyship's  service,  to  carry 
your  ladyship's  letter  to  his  master.  I  could 
nardly  get  the  rogue  away. 

Luc.  Why,  has  he  so  little  Jove  for  his 
master? 


PhiL  No,  but  he  has  so  much  love  for  Us 
mistress. 

Luc,  But  I  thought  I  heard  him  kiss  you. 
why  do  you  suffer  that  ? 

Phil,  Why,  madam,  we  vulgar  take  it  to 
be  a  sign  of  love.  VVe  servants,  we  posr 
people,  that  have  nothing  but  our  persons  to 
oestow  or  treat  for,  squeeze  with  our  baad^ 
and  seal  with  our  lips,  to  ratify  vows  Toi 
promises. 

Luc,  But  can't  you  trust  one  another  vilk- 
out  such  earnest  down  ? 

PhiL  We  don't  think  it  safe,  any  mat 
than  you  gentry,  to  come  together  witkoil 
deeds  executed. 

Luc.  Thou  art  a  pert  merry  hussy. 

Phil.  I  wish,  madam,  your  lover  and  jm 
were  as  happy  as  Tom  and  your  servant  are. 

Luc.  You  grow  impertinenL 

PhiL  I  have  done,  madam;  and  I  won^ 
ask  you  what  you  intend  to  do  with  Mr. 
Myrtle;  what  your  father  will  do  with  Mr. 
Bevil;  nor  what  ^ou  all,  especially  my  bdfi 
mean  by  admittmg  Mr.  Cimbertfp'  as  parti- 
cularly here  as  if  he  were  married  to  yon  al- 
ready; nay,  you  are  married  actuaJly  as  far 
as  people  of  quality  are. 

Luc,  How's  that? 

PliiL  You  have  different  beds  in  the  sane 
house. 

Luc.  Pshaw !  I  have  a  very  g;reat  valne  isr 
Mr.  Bevil,  but  have  absolutely  put  an  end  to 
bis  pretensions  in  the  letter  I  gave  you  fcr 
him. 

PhiL  Then  Mr.  Myrtle— 

Luc,  He  had  my  parents'  leave  to  appfy  ^ 
me,  and  by  that  he  has  won  me  and  mj  aP 
feclions;  who  is  to  have  this  body  of  nun* 
without  'em,  it  seems,  is  nothing  to  me:  ibJ 
mother  says  'tis  indecent  for  me  to  let 
thoughts  stray  about  the  person  of  my  ba^ 
band;  nay,  she  says  a  maid  rightly  vu1iiofi» 
though  she  may  have  been  where  her  lover 
was  a  thousand  times,  should  not  have  ma* 
observations  enoush  to  know  him  from  ae- 
ther man  when  she  sees  him  in  a  third  pbc*- 

PhiL  That's  more  than  the  severity  of* 
nun ;  for  not  to  see  when  one  may  is^  haiw 
possible;  not  to  see  when  one  Can't  is  very 
easy:  at  this  rate,  madam,  there  are  a  grtat 
many  whom  you  have  not  seen  who — 

Luc.  Mamma  says  the  first  time  jov 
your  husband  should  be  at  that  instant  be  n 
made  so.  When  your  father,  with  the  k^ 
of  the  minister,  gives  you  to  him,  then  jv* 
are  to  see  him,  then  you  are  to  observe  a*" 
take  notice  of  him,  because  then  yon  are  !• 
obey  him. 

PhiL  But  does  not  my  ladj  remember  y<Hi 
arc  to  love  as  well  as  to  obey?  ^ 

Luc,  To  love  is  a  passion,  ^is  a  desire,  av 
we  must  have  no  desires.  Oh  I  I  cannot  »- 
dure  the  reflectioti !  With  wliat  insensftiw 
on  my  part,  with  what  more  than  patw^ 
have  I  been  expos'd  and  ofler'd  to  some 
ward  booby  or  other  in  every  county  of 
Britain !  _ 

PhiL  Indeed,  madam,  I  wonder  I 
heard  you  speak  of  it  before  with  this  wt^ 
nation. 


ICBHB  1.] 

»ae  treaty  has  gone  off  another  has  come  on, 
ill  my  name  and  person  ha?e  been  the  tittie- 
aUle  of  the  whole  town. 

JPhil,  But,  madam,  all  these  yexations  will 
ind  very  soon  in  one  for  all :  Mr.  Ciraberton 
s  your  molher*s  kinsman,  and  three  hundred 
'ears  an  older  gentleman  than  any  lover  you 
!Ter  bad;  for  -vAich  reason,  with  that  of  his 
•rodigious  large  estate,  she  is  resolved  on  bun, 
ind  has  sent  to  consult  the  lawyers  accord- 
Dgly;  nay,  has,  whether  you  know  it  or  no, 
>een  in  treaty  with  sir  GeofTry,  who,  to  join 
n  the  settlement,  has  accepted  of  a  sum  to 
lo  it,  and  is  every  moment  expected  in  town 
or  that  purpose. 

I4UC.  How  do  yott  get  all  this  intelligence? 

PhiL  By  an  art  I  have,  I  thank  my  stars, 
»eyoud  all  the  waiting-maids  in  Great  Britain ; 
be  art  of  listening,  madam ,  for  your  lady- 
ihip*s  service. 

Xuc.  I  shall  soon  know  as  mUch  as  you  do, 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  Phillis;  be  gone;  here 
lere,  I'll  turn  you  out.  My  mother  says 
nust  not  converse  with  my  servants,  though 
[  must  converse  with  no  one  else.  [ExitPful- 
'£s\  Here  be 'comes  with  my  mother — it*s  much 
f  be  looks  at  me;  or  if  he  does,  takes  no 
nore  notice  of  me  than  of  any  other  move< 
ible  in  the  room. 

Enter  M&s.  Sealand  md  Cimbbrton. 
Jfrs,S.  How  do  I  admire  this  noble,  this 
earned  taste  of  yours,  and  the  worthy  regard 
^ou  have  to  our  own  ancient  and  honourable 
lOUse,  in  consulting  a  means  to  keep  the  blood 
i«  pare  and  as  regularly,  descended  as  may  be. 

Ci'm.  VVhy,  really,  madam,  the  young  wo- 
nen  of  this  age  are  treated  with  discourses  of 
luch  a  tendency,  and  their  imaginations  so 
•ewilderM  in  flesh  and  blood,  that  a  man  of 
*eason  can't  talk  to  be  understood:  they  have 
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10  ideas  of  happiness  but  what  are  more  gross 
ban  the  gratification  of  hunger  and  thirst 

Imc,  With  how  much  reflection  he  is 
M>xcomb !      ^  [jiside, 

Cim,  And  in  truth,  madam,  I  have  consi- 
lered  it  as  a  most  brutal  custom,  that  per 
(ons  of  the  first  character  in  the  world  should 
^  as  ordinarily,  and  with  as  little  shame  to 
>ed,  as  to  dinner  with  one  another.  They 
proceed  to  the  propagation  of  the  species  as 
>penly  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual. 

Luc,  She  that  willingly  goes  to  bed  to  thee 
nust  have  no  shame,  rm  sure.  [Aside, 

Mrt,  S,  Oh,  cottsin  Cimberton !  cousin  Cim- 
lerton!  how  abstracted,  how  refined  is  your 
«nse  of  things  1  but  indeed  it  is  too  true, 
here  is  nothing  so  ordinary  as  to  say,  in  the 
>est  govem'd  families,  my  master  and  lad^ 
ire  gone  to  bed;  one  does  not  know  but  it 
night  have  been  said  of  one's  self. 

{Hides  her  Face  with  her  Fan, 

Cim,  Lycurgus,  madam,  instituted  other- 
wise: [among  the  Lacedemonians  the  whole 
'eniale  world  was  pregnant,  but  none  but  the 
nothers  themselves  knew  by  whom;  their 
neetines  were  secret,  and  the  amorous  con- 
j;ress  always  by  stealth;  and  no  such  profiess- 
id  doings  between  the  sexes  as  are  tolerated 
imong  us,  under  the  audacious  word,  mar- 


been  a  matron  of  Sparta,  one  might,  with  less 
indecency,  have  had  ten  children,  according 
to  that  modest  institution,  than  one  u^der  the 
confusion  of  our  modem  barefac'd  manner. 

Luc,  And  yet,  poor  woman,  she  has  gone 
through  the  whole  ceremony,  and  here  I  stand 
a  melancholy  proof  of  it  [Aside. 

Mrs.  S,  We  will  talk  then  of  business. 
That  girl,  walking  about  the  room  there,  is 
to  be  your  wife:  she  has,  I  confess,  no  ideas, 
no  sentiments,  that  speak  her  bom  of  a  think- 
ing mother. 

Cim.  I  have  observed  her;  her  lively  look, 
free  air,  and  disengaged  countenance,  speak* 
her  very — 

Luc,  Very  whatP 

Cim,  If  you  please,  madam,  to  set  her  a 
little  that  way. 

Mrs,S,  Lucinda,  %xj  nothing  to  him,  you 
are  not  a  match  for  him;  when  you  are  mar- 
ried you  may  speak  to  such  a  husband  when 
youVe  spoken  to ;  but  I  am  disposing  of  you 
above  yourself  every  way. 

Cim.  Madam,  you  cannot  but  observe  the 
inconveniences  I  expose  m3iielf  to,  in  hopes 
that  your  ladyship  will  be  the  consort  of  my 
better  part  As  tor  the  young  woman,  she  is. 
rather  an  impediment  than  a  help  to  a  man 
of  letters  and  speculation.  Madam,  there  is 
no  reflection,  no  philosophy,  can  at  all  times 
subdue  the  sensitive  life,  but  the  animal  shall 
sometimes  carry  away  the  man — ^Ha!  ay,  the 
vermilion  of  her  Jips ! 
Luc,  Pray  don't  talk  of  me  thus. 
Cim,  The  pretty  enough  pant  of  her  bosom. 
Luc.  Sir!  Madam,  dont  you  l 


hear  him  ? 

Cim,  Her  forward  chest! 
Luc,  Intolerable ! 
Cim,  High  health! 

Luc,  The  grave,  easy  impudence  of  him ! 
C//n.  Proud  heart! 
Luc.  Stupid  coxcomb  ! 
Cim,  I  say,  madam,  her  impatience,  while 
we  are  looking  at  her,  throws  out  all  attrac- 
tions— her  arms — her  neck — what  a  spring  in 
her  step! 

Luc,  Don't  you  run  me  over  thus,  you 
strange  unaccountable — 

Cim,  What  an  elasticity  in  her  veins  and 
arteries ! 

Luc,  I  have  no  veins,  no  arteries ! 
Mrs,S,  Oh,  child!  hear  him;  he  talks  finely ; 
he's  a  scholar;  he  knows  wbat  you  have. 

Cim.  The  speaking  invitation  of  her  shape, 
the  gathering  of  herself  up,  and  the  indigna- 
tion you  see  in  the  pretty  little  thing! — Now 
I  am  considering  her  on  this  occasion  but  as 
one  that  is  to  be  pregnant ;  and  pregnant  un- 
doubtedly she  will  he  yearly :  I  fear  I  shan't 
for  many  years  have  discretion  enough  to  give 
her  one  fallow  season. 

Luc,  Monster !  there's '  no  bearing  it  The 
hideous  sot! — ^There's  no  enduring  it,  to  be 
thus  surveyed  like  a  steed  at  sale! 

Cim,  At  sale! — she's  very  illiterate;  but  she's 
very  well  limb'd  too.  Turn  her  in,  I  see  what 
she  is. 

Mr,s.  S,  Go,  you  creature,  I  am  asham'd  of 
you.  [Exit  Lucinda,  in  a  Rage. 

Cim,  No  harm  done. — You  know,  madam, 
the  better  sort  of  people,  as  I  c)bserved  Jf 


^rs,S.  Oh!  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  and  [treat  by  their  lawyersDiQfizwid4< 
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himself  at  the  GUmss'\  and  the  woman  in  the 
barj^ain,  ]ike  the  raansion-house  in  the  sale  of 
the  estate,  is  thrown  in;  and  what  that  is, 
whether  good  or  bad,  is  not  at  all  considered. 

Mrs.S,  I  grant  it,  and  therefore  make  no 
demand  for  her  youlh  and  beauty,  and  every 
ojlher  accomplishment,  as  the  common  world 
think  Vm,  because  she  is  not  polite. 

Cim,  Madam,  I  marry  to  have  an  heir  to 
my  estate,  and  not  to  beget  a  colony  or  a 
plantation.  This  young  woman*s  beauty  and 
constitution  will  demand  provision  for  a  tenth 
child  at  least. 

Mrs.  S.  But  I  have  given  directions  for  the 
marriage  settlements,  and  sir  GeofTry  Cimber- 
ton*s  counsel  is  to  meet  ours  here  at  this  hour 
ooncerniog  his  joining  in  the  deed;  which, 
when  executed,  makes  you  capable  of  settling 
what  is'  due  to  Lucinda  s  fortune.  Herself,  as 
I  told  you,  I  say  nothing  of. 

Cim.  No,  no,  no;  indeed,  madam,  it  is  not 
usual,  and  I  must  depend  upon  my  own  re- 
flection and  philosophy  not  to  overstock  my 
family. 

Mrs.S.  I  cannot  help  her,  cousin  Cimber- 
ton;  biit  she  is,  for  aught  I  see,  as  well  as 
the  daughter  of  any  body  else. 

67/72.  That  is  very  true,  madam. 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  ofhispers^^RS. 
Sealand. 

Mrs.S.  The  laweyrs  are  come,  and  now 
we  arc  to  hear  what  they  have  resolved  as  to 
the  point  whether  it  is  necessary  that  sir  Ge- 
offry  should  join  in  the  settlement,  as  being 
what  they  call  in  the  remainder.  But,  good 
cousin,  you  must  have  patience  with  em. 
These  lawyers  I  am  tola  arc  of  a  different 
kind;  one  is  what  they  call  a  chambers-coun- 
sel, the  other  a  pleader:  the  conveyancer  is 
slow,  from  an  imperfection  in  his  speech,  ^nd 
therefore  shunned  the  bar,  hut  extremely  pas- 
sionate, and  impatient  of  contradiction:  the 
otb^r  is  as  warm  as  he,  but  has  a  tongue  so 
voluble,  and  a  head  so  conceited,  he  will  suf- 
fer nobody  to  speak  but  himself. 

Cim.  You  mean  old  sergeant  Target  and 
counsellor  Bramble :  I  have  heard  of  *em. 

Mrs.S.  The  same.  Show  in  the  gentlemen. 

[£xtt  Servant. 

He-enter  aServant,  introducing  Myrtle  and 
Tom,  disguised  as  Bramble  and  Target. 
Gentlemeir,  this  is  the  party  concerned,  Mr. 
Cimberton;  and  1  hope  you  have  considered 
of  the  matter. 

2'om.  Yes,  madam,  we  have  agreed  that  it 
must  be  by  indent — dent — dent — dent — 

M/r.  Yes,  madam,  Mr.  Sergeant  and  my- 
self have  agreed,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform 
you,  that  it  must  he  an  indenture  tripartite, 
and  tripartite  let  it  be,  for  sir  GeofTry  must 
needs  be  a  party.  Old  Cimberton,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  nineteen,  says, 
in  that  ancient  roll  in  Mr.  Sergeants  hands, 
as  recourse  thereto  being  had,  will  more  at 
large  appear. 

Tom.  Yes,  and  by  the  deeds  in  your  hands 
it  appears  that — 

Jajr.  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  beg  of  you  to  make 
no  inferences  upon  what  is  in  our  custody, 
but  speak  to  the  titles  in  your  own  deeds.  J 


[Act  IIL 

shall  not  show  that  deed  till  my  client  is  in 
town. 

Cim.  You  know  best  your  own  methods. 

Mrs.S.  The  single  question  is,  whetii^  the 
entail  is  such  that  my  cousin  sir  Geoffrj  is 
necessary  in  this  affair? 

Mjr.  Yes,  as  to  the  lordship  of  the  Trctri- 
plet,  but  not  as  to  the  messuage  of  Grim£nbher. 

Tom.  I  say  that  Gr— ^r— ,  that  Gr— gr, 
Grimgribber,  Grimgribber  is  in  us;  that  is  lo 
say,  the  remainder  thereof,  as  well  as  that  of 
Tr— ,  Tr— ,  Triplet. 

Mjrr.  You  go  upon  the  deed  of  sir  Ralph, 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  pre- 
cedent to  that  in  which  old  Cimberton  made 
over  the  remainder,  and  made  it  pass  to  the 
heirs  general,  by  which  your  client  comes  ia; 
and  I  question  whether  the  remainder  cres 
of  Tretriplet  is  in  him :  but  we  are  willinf  td 
wave  that,  and  give  him  a  valuable  constde^ 
ration.  But  we  shall  not  purchase  what  is  in 
us  for  ever,  as  Grimgribber  is,  at  the  rate  as 
we  guard  against  the  contingent  of  Mr.  Ctm- 
berton  having  no  son.  Then  we  know  sir 
GeofTry  is  the  first  of  the  collateral  male  hae 
in  this  family,  yet — 

Tom.  Sir,  Gr — gr — her  is — 

Mj^r.  I  apprehend  you  very  well,  and  jov 
argument  might  be  of  force,  and  we  woald 
be  iqdined  to  hear  that  in  all  its  parts;  bat, 
sir,  I  see  very  plainly  what  you  are  goisg 
into;  I  tell  you  it  is  as  probable  a  oootinge^ 
that  sir  Geoffry  may  die  before  Air.  Cinhcr- 
ton,  as  that  he  may  outlive  him. 

Tom.  Sir,  we  are  not  ripe  for  that  jet,  bit 
I  must  say —  i 

Mjrr,  Sir,  I  allow  you  the  whole  extent  W 
that  argument;  hut  that  will  go  no  further 
than  as  to  the  claimants  under  old  Cimberton 
I  am  of  opinion,  that^  according  to  the  is- 
struclions  of  sir  Ralph,  he  could  not  dock  the 
entail,  and  then  create  a  new  estate  for  tk 
heirs  in  general. 

Tom.  Sir,  I  have  no  patience  to  he  toM 
that,  when  Gr — gr — ^ber— 

Mjrr.  I  will  allow  it  you,  Bfr.  Sergeant; 
but  there  must  be  the  words,  heirs  Ibr  ever, 
to  make  such  an  estate  as  you  pretend. 

Cim.  I  must  be  impartial^  tfaou^  jon  an 
counsel  for  my  side  of  the  question.  WcR 
it  not  that  you  are  so  good  as  to  allow  kirn 
what  he  has  not  said,  i  should  think  it  vcsy 
hard  you  should  answer  him  without  heariac 
him.  But,  gentlemen,  1  believe  you  have  boo 
considered  this  matter,  and  are  firnck  in  yosr 
different  opinions:  Hwere  better,  therefore,  js« 
proceed  according  to  the  particular  sense  «1 
each  of  you,  and  give  your  thoughts  distiadiy 
in  writing.  And,  do  you  see,  sirs,  prsT  lil| 
me  have  a  copy  of  what  you  say  in  Ea^Bst  ' 

Mjrr.  Why,  what  is  all  we  have  been  lar- 
ing?  In  English  1  Oh!  but  I  for^t  mTsctT: 
you're  a  wit.  But,  however,  to  please 'yi^ 
sir,  you  shall  have  it  in  as  plain  terms  as' the 
law  will  admit  of. 

Cim.  But  I  would  have  it,  sir,  wilhotti  Maj- 

Mjrr.  Thaty  sir,  the  law  will  not  admit  iL 
The  courts  are  sitting  at  Westmtnstery 
am  this  moment  obliged  to  be  at  t^rrj 
of  them,  and  Hwould  be  wrong  if  I 
not  be  in  the  Hall  to^ttend  one  of  *cni  si 
least;  the  rest  Dvgiiit^^tiJaQlQgtee: 


admit  tL  ; 


J 
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[  mutt  leave  wbat  I  have  said  to  Mr.  Serge- 
int*s  consideration^  and  I  will  digest  his  ar> 
^ments  on  my  part,  and  you  shall  bear  from 
ne  again,  sir.  [JExiL 
Tom.  Agreed,  agreed. 

Cirru  Mr.  Bramble  is  very  quick.  He  parted 
i  little  abruptly. 

Tom*  He  could  not  bear  my  argument;  I 
>uicbed  him  to  the  quick  about  that  Gr^gr 
— ber. 

Mrs.  S.  I  saw  that,  for  he  durst  not  so 
much  as  hear  you.  I  shall  send  to  you,  Mr. 
Sergeant,  as  soon  as  sir  Geoffry  comes  to 
:own,  and  then  I  hope  all  may  be  adjusted. 

Tom.  I  shall  be  at  my  chambers  at  my 
usual  hours.        ^  [JExiV. 

Cim.  Madam,  if  you  please  Til  now  attend 
fou  to  the  tea-table,  where  I  shall  hear  frdm 
four  ladyship  reason  and  good  sense  aAer  all 
;his  law  ana  gibberish. 

Mrs.S.  *Tis  a  wonderful  thing,  sir,  that 
nen  of  their  profession  do  not  study  to  talk 
;he  substance  of  what  they  hare  to  say  in  the 
ianeuage  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  sure  theyM 
iiiia  their  account  in  it. 

Cim.  They  might,  perhaps,  madam,  with 
people  of  your  good  sense,  but  with  the  ge- 
iieraJity  'twould  never  do:  the  vulgar  would 
lave  no  respect  for  truth  and  knowledge  if 
liey  were  exposed  to  naked  view. 

Fruth  is  too  simple,  of  'all  art  bereaved  | 

Since  the  world  will,  why  let  it  be  deceived. 

ACT  IV. 
Scene      Bevil^s  Lodgings. 

Enter  Bevil,  wUh  a  Letter  in  his  Hand, 
followed  by  Tom. 

Tom.  Upon  my  life,  sir,  f  know  nothing  of 
be  matter ;  1  never  opened  my  lips  to  Mr. 
Myrtle  about  any  thing  of  your  honour^s  let- 
er  to  madam  Lucioda. 

Bevil.  WhaOs  the  fool  in  such  a  fright  for? 


mow  IS,  whether  Mr.  Myrtle  showed  any 
suspicion,  or  asked  you  any  questions,  to  lead 
fOU  to  say  casually  that  you  had  carried  any 
lucb  letter  for  me  this  morning? 

Tom.  Why,  sir,  if  he  did  ask  roe  any 
|uestions,  how  could  I  help  it? 

BevU.  1  don*t  say  you  could,  oaf  1  I  am  not 
|uestioning  you,  but  him.  What  did  he  say 
JO  you  ? 

Tom^  VVby,  sir,  when  I  came  to  his  cham- 
>ers,  to  be  dressed  for  the  lawyer^s  part  your 
lonour  was  pleased  to  put  me  upon,  he  ask 
sd  me  if  I  had  been  to  Mr.  Sealand*s  this 
noming?  So  I  told  him,  sir,  1  often  went 
liitber;  because,  sir,  if  I  had  not  said  that,  he 
night  have  thought  there  was  something  more 


01  my  ^oing  now  than  at  another  time. 


Bevil.  yery  well.    The  fellow's  caution 
End  has  given  him  this  jealousy.  {^side'\  Did 
be  ask  you  no  other  questions? 

Torn.  Yes,  sir — now  I  remember  as  we  came 
rway  in  the  hAckney<-coach  from  Mr.  Sealands; 
=*Tom,^  says  be,  ''as  I  came  in  to  your  ma- 
iler this  morning,  he  bade  you  go  for  an  an- 
iwer  to^  a  letter  he  had  sent;  prar  did'  you 
bring  him  any?**  says  he. — "Ah!*'  says  I, 
'*sir,  your  honour  it  pleased  to  joke  with  me; 


you  have  a  mind  to  know  whether  I  can  keep 
a  secret  or  no.** 

Bevil.  And  so,  by  showing  him  you  could, 
you  told  him  you  had  one. 

Tom.  Sir —  ^  [Confused. 

Beoil,  What  mean  actions  does  jealousy- 
make  a  man  stoop  to!  how  poorly  has  he  usd 
art  with  a  servant  to  make  him  betray  his 
master !  [Aside]  Well,  and  when  did  he  give 
you  this  letter  tor  me? 

Tom.  Sir,  he  writ  it  before  he  pulled  off 
his  lawyer^s  gown  at  his  own  chambers. 

Bevil.  Very  well,  and  what  did  he  say  when 
you  brought  him  my  answer  to  it? 

Tom.  He  looked  a  little  out  of  humour,  sir, 
and  said  it  was  very  well. 

Bevil.  i  knew  he  would  be  grave  upon't. 
[Aside^  Wait  without. 

Tom.  Hum!  *gad,  I  don't  like  this:  I  am 
afraid  we  arc  in  the  wrong  box  here. 

[Aside,  and  exit, 
BeviL  I  put  on  a  serenity  while  my  fellow 
was  present,  but  I  have  never  been  mofe  tho- 
roughly disturbed.  This  hot  man^  to  write 
me  a  challenge  on  supposed  artificial  dealing, 
when  I  profess'd  myself  his  friend!  I  cau  live 
conlented  without  glory,  but  1  cannot  suffer 
shame.  What's  to  be  done?  But  first,  let  me 
consider  Lucinda's  letter  again.  [BeadsJl  Sir, 
— /  hope  it  is  consistent  wiilt  the  laws  A 
tvomtin  ouglU  to  impose  upon  herself,  to  ' 
acknowledge  that  jrour  manner  of  declin- 
ing a  treaty  of  marriage  in  our  family, 
and  desiring  the  refusi{l  majr  come  from 
me,  has  something  more  engaging  in  it 
than  ifie  courtship  of  him  who  I  fear  will 
fall  to  my  lot,  except  your  friend  exerts 
himself  for  our  common  safety  and  hap- 
piness. I  have  reasons  for  desiring  Mr. 
Myrtle  may  not  know  of  this  letlir  Ullhere^ 
seafter  ;  and  am  your  most  obliged  humble 
Tvant,  LuciNDA  Sb aland.  —  Weil,  'but  the 
postscript.—/  won^t,  upon  second  thoughts, 
lude  any  Hiing  from  you:  but  my  reason 


don't  suppose  you  did.     What  1  would  for  concealing  this  is,  that  Mr.  Myrtle  has 


a  jealousy  in  his  temper,  which  gives  me 
some  terrors  ;  but  my  esteem  for  fiim  in- 
clines me  to  hope  that  only  an  ill  effect 
which  sometimes  accompanies  a  tender  love, 
and  what  may  be  cured  by  a  careful  and 
unblameable  conduct.  —  Thus  has  this  lady 
made  me  her  friend  and  confidant,  and  put 
herseli  in  a  kind  uuder  my  protection.  I  can- 
not tell  him  immediately  the  purport  of  her 
letter,  except  I  could  cure  him  of  the  violent 
and  untraclable  passion  of  jealousy,  and  to 
serve  him  and  her,  by  disobeying  her  in  the 
article  of  secrecy,  more  than  I  should  by  com- 
plying with  her  directions.  But  then  this  duel- 
ling, which  custom  has  imposed  upon  ev^ery 
man  who  would  live  with  reputation  and  ho- 
nour iu  the  world,  how  must  I  preserve  my- 
self from  imjiutations  there  ?  he'll  forsooth  call 
it,  or  think  it  fear,  if  I  explain  without  fight* 
ing — But  his  letter;  I'll  read  it  again.  [Reads] 
Sir, — You  have  used  me  basefy,  in  corres- 
ponding and  carrying  on  a  treaty  where 
you  told  me  you  were  indifferenL  I  liave 
changed  my  sword  since  I  saw  you;  which 
advertisement  I  thought  proper  to  send  you 
against  the  next  meeting  betfveenjfou  and 
the  injured.  DigitizedQmmOD^mTl.^. 
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roM. 

>touId  your  honour 


Re-enter 

Tom,  Mr.  Myrlle,  sir; 
please  to  see  bim? 

BeviL  Why,  you  stupid  creature,  lei  Mr. 
Myrtle  wall  at  my  lodgings!  Show  him  up. 
\£xit  Tom]  Well,  I  am  resolved  upon  my 
carriage  to  him;  he  is  in  love,  and  in  every 
circumstance  of  life  a  little  distrustful,  which 
I  must  allow  for.   But  here  he  is. 

Re-enter  Tom,  introducing  Myrtle, 
Sir,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  this 
honour.    But,  sir,  you,  with  your  very  dis 
ceming  face,  leave  the  room.  [Exit  Toni\ 
Well,  Mr.  Myrtle,  your  commands  with  mer 

M/r,  The  time,  the  place,  our  long  acquaint- 
ance, and  many  other  circumstances  which 
affect  me  on  this  occasion,  oblige  me,  without 
further  ceremony  or  conference,  lo  desire  you 
would  not  only,  as  you  already  have,  ac- 
knowledge ihc  receipt  of  my  letter,  but  also 
comply  with  the  request  in  it.  1  must,  have 
further  notice  taken  of  my  message  than  these 
half  lines.    I  have  yours.   I  shall  be  at  home. 

ReviL  Sir,  I  own  I  have  recciyed  a  letter 
from  you  in  a  very  unusual  style,  but  as  I 
design  every  thing  In  this  matter  shall  be 
your  own  action,  your  own  seeking,  I  shall 
understand  nothing  but  what  you  are  pleased 
to  confirm  face  to  face;  and  I  have  already 
forgot  the  contents  of  your  epistle. 

M/r.  This  cool  manner  is  .  very  agreeable 
to  the  abuse  you  have  already  made  of  my 
simplicity  and  frankness,  and  1  see  your  mo- 
deration tends  to  your  own  advantage  and 
not  mine,  to  your  own  safety,  not  considera 
tion  of  your  friend. 

RetfiL  My  own  safety,  Mr,  Myrlle? 

Myr.  Your  own  safety,  Mr.  Bevil. 

Ret^^il,  Look  you,  Mr,  Myrtle,  there's  no 
disguising  that  I  understand  what  you  wourld 
be  at:  but,  sir,  you  know  I  have  oAen  dared 
to  disapprove  of^  the  decisions  a  tyrant  custom 
has  introduced  to  the  breach  of  all  laws,  both 
divine  and  human. 

Myn  Mr.  Bevil,  Mr.  Bevil!  it  would  be  a 
good  first  principle,  in  those  who  have  so 
tender  a  conscience  that  way,  to  have  as  much 
abhorrence  of  doing  injuries  as —  . 

ReviL  As  what? 

Mjr.  As  fear  of  answering  for  'em. 

ReQiL  As  fear  of  answering  for  'em?  But 
that  apprehension  is  just  or  biameable  accord- 
ing to  the  jobject  of  that  fear.  I  haive  often 
told  you,  in  confidence  of  heart,  I  abhorred 
the  daring  to  offend  the  Author  of  life,  and 
rushing  into  bis  presence.  I  say,  by  the  very 
same  act,  to  commit  the  crime  against  him, 
and  immediately  to  urge  on  to  his  tribunal. 

Mjr.  Mr.  Bevil,  I  must  tell  you  this  cool- 
ness, this  gravity,  this  show  of  conscience, 
shall  never  cheat  me  of  my  mistress.  You 
have  indeed  the  best  excuse  for  life,  the  hopes 
of  possessing  Lucinda;  but  consider,  sir,  I 
have  as  mudi  reasoif  lo  be  weary  of  it,  if  I 
am  to  lose  her;  and  my  first  attempt  to  re- 
cover her  shall  be  to  let  her  see  the  dauntless 
roan  who  is  to  be  her  guardian  and  protector. 

Bevil,  Sir,  show  me  but  the  least  glimpse 
of  argument  that  I  am  authorised,  by  my  own 
band,  to  vindicate  any  lawless  insult  of  this 
iMturc.  and  I  will  show  thee  to  chastise  thee 


[Act  IV 

hardly  deserves -the  name  of  courage.  Sligbt 
inconsiderate  man!  There  is,  Mr.  Myrtle,  no 
such  terl-or  in  quick  anger,  and  you  sbalt  yon 
know  nol  why  be  cool,  as  you  know  not  wty 
you  have  been  warm. 

Mjrr.  Is  the  woman  one  loves  so  little  an 
occasion  of  anger?  You  perhaps,  who  bow 
not  what  it  is  to  love,  who  have  your  ready, 
your  commodious,  your  foreign ' trinket,  lor 
your  loose  Hours,  and  from  your  fortune,  yoar 
specious  outward  carriage,  and  other  Iud[y 
circumstances,  as  easy  a  way  to  the  poises- 
sion  of  a  woman  of  honour ,  you  know  no- 
thing of  what  it  is  lo  be  alarmed,  to  be  distract- 
ed, with  aniiely  and  terror  of  losing  more 
than  life.  'Your  marriage,  happy  man*,  goci 
on  like  common  business;  and  m  the  intenm 
you  have  your  rambling  captive,  your  Indian 
princess ;  for  your  soil  moments  of  dalliaocc, 
your  convenient,  your  ready  Indiana. 

Betfii.  You  have  touched  me  beyood  tk 
patience  of  a  man,  and  I'm  excusable  ia  tlx 

guard  of  innocence,  or  from  the  infirmity  of 
uman  nature,  which  can  bear  no  more,  to 
accept  your  invitation  and  observe  your  letter. 
Sir,  ril  attend  you. 

Re-enter  Tom. 

Tom.  Did  you  call,  sir?  1  thought  yoo  did; 
I  heard  you  speak  aloud. 

Retail,  Yes;  go  call  a  coach. 

Tom.  Sir— Master— Mr.  Myrtle— FrieiMb- 
Gentlemen,  what  d'ye  mean?  Fm  but  a  ser- 
vant, or — 

Betfil.  Call  a  coach.  lExii  Tom.  A  hng 
Pause;  tfiejr  walk  suUtnljr  by  e€»ch  oAer] 
Shall  I,  though  provoked  to  the  uttermost,  re- 
cover myself  at  the  entrance  of  a  third  pet- 
son,  and  that  my  servant  too,  and  not  nw 
respect  enough  to  all  I  have  ever  been  reoer>- 
ing  from  infancy,  the  obligation  to  the  bc4 
of^fathers,  to  an  unhappy  virgin  too, 
life  depends  on  mine  ?  J^Aside.  Shuts  ike  Ih»] 
I  have,  thank  heaven,  had  time  to  recoiled 
myself,  and  shall  not,  for  fear  of  what  suck ' 
rash  man  as  you  think  of  me,  keep  loo^ 
unexplained  the  false  appearances  under  waa 
your  infirmity  of  temper  makes  you  suflff. 
when  perhaps  too  much  regard  to  a  fal*p 

fioint  of  honour  makes  me  prolong  that  sai- 
ering. 

Mjrr.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Bevil  cannot  doubt  bit 
I  had  rather  have  satisfaction  from  his  in^ 
cence  than  his  sword. 

Bevil.  Why  then  would  you  ask  it  fini 
that  way? 

M/r.  Consider,  you  kept  your  temper  tost- 
self  no  longer  .than  till  I  spoke  to  the  dind- 
vantage  of  her  you  loved. 

Bevil.  True,  But  let  mc  tcll  jrou,  I  h»« 
saved  you  from  the  most  exquisite  d|islresi 
even  though  you  had  succeeded  ia  tbe 
dispute.  I  know  you  so  well,  that  I  >• 
sure  to  have  found  this  letter  aitoat  a 
you  had  killed  would  have  been  worse  ll* 
death  to  yourself.  Read  it.^VVhen  he  Siffc** 
roughljT  mortified,  and  shame  has  got  tkebd- 
ler  of  jealousy,  he  will  deserre  to  be 
towards  obtaining  Lucinda.  •  [Ji"* 

Mrr.  With  what  asoperioiitylias  hct^^ 
the  injury  on  me  as 
fear  1  have  [b»iifcito< 
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lal  famine  too  much  ?  I  shall  relapse^But  I 
!>cl  (on  Inc  postscript) — With  what  face  can 
«ee  my  bcoefactor,  my  advocate ,  whom  I 
i^e  treated  J  ike  a  betrayer?  [^Aside^  Ob^ 
evil!  with  what  words  shail  I — 

JBeoiL  There  needs  none;  to  convince  is 
luch  more  than  to  conquer. 

Mjr,  But  can  you — 

JBevih  You  have  overpaid  tlic  inquietude 
[>u  gave  me  in  the  change  I  sec  in  you  to- 
"^ards  me.  Alas!  what  machines  arc  wc!  thy 
ice  is  alterM  to  that  of  another  man,  to  that 
r  ray  companion,  my  friend. 

Mjr,  I'bat  I  could  be  such  a  precipitate 
rretch  I 

SeoU,  Pray,  no  more. 

Mjr,  Let  me  reflect  how  many  friends  have 
i«d  by  the  hands  of  friends  for  want  of  tem~ 
er ;  and  you  roust  give  me  leave  to  say, 
gain  and  agai<i,  how  much  I  am  beholden 
E»  that  superior  spirit  you  have  subdued  me 
filh.  VVhat  had  become  of  one  of  us,  or 
^baps  both,  had  you  been  as  weak  as  I  was, 
lOff  as  incapable  ot  reason  ? 

JievU,  I  congratulate  no  us  both  the  escape 
rom  ourselves,  and  hope  the  onory  of  it 
rill  make  us  dearer  friends  than  ever. 

M/r.  Dear  Bevil!  your  friendly  conduct 
las  convinced  me  that  there  is  nothing  manly 
»ut  what  is  conducted  by  reason,  and  agree- 
ible  to  the  practise  of  virtue  and  justice;  and 
jei  bow  many  have  been  sacrificed  to  that 
dol,  the  unreasonable  opinion  of  men!  Nay, 
bey  are  so  ridiculous  m  it,  thai  ti)cy  oAcn 
■se  their  swords  against  each  other  with  dis- 
lembled  anger  and  real  fear. 

BelrayM  by  honour,  and  compelFd  by  shame, 

They  hazard  bcing^  to  preserve  a  name; 

Nor  dare  inquire  into  the  dread  mistake 

Tin  plunged  in  sad  eternity  they  wake. 

[Ejceunt. 

Scene  \\,^St,  James  Park, 

Enter  Sir  John  Bevil  and  Seal  and. 

Sir  J,  Give  me  leave,  however,  Mr.  Sea- 
land,  as  we  are  upon  a  treaty  for  uniting  our 
families,  to  mention  only  the  business  of  an 
ancient  house.  Genealogy  and  descent  are  to 
be  of  some  consideration  in  an  alTair  of  this 
sort. 

Seal.  Genealogy  and  descent!  Sir  John, 
value  yourself  as  you  please  upon  your  an- 
cient bouse,  1  am  to  talk  freely  of  every  thing 
jou  are  pleased  to  put  into  your  bill  of  rates 
OD  this  occasion.  Yet,  sir,  1  have  made  no 
objections  to  your  son's  family,  it  is  his  mo> 
rals  tbat  1  doubt. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  canU  help  saying,  that  what 
might  injure  a  citizen^s  credit,  may  be  no  stain 
to  a  gentleman^s  honour. 

Seal*  Sir  John^  the  honour  of  a  gentleman 
IS  liable  to  be  tainted  by  as  small  a  matter  as 
tbe  credit  of  a  trader:  we  are  talking  of  a  mar- 
riage ;  and  in  such  a  case,  the 'father  of  a  young 
woman  will  not  think  it  an  addition  to  the  ho- 
nour or  credit  of  her  lover,  that  he  is  a  keeper — 

Sir  J.  Mr.  Sealand,  donH  take  upon  you  to 
ipoil  my  son*s  marriage  with  any  woman  else. 

Seal.  Sir  John,  let  liim  apply  to  any  wo- 
man else,  and  have  as  many  mistresses  as  be 
pleases. 


son,  sir,  IS 


72.^ 

a  discreet  and  sober 


Sir  J.  My 
gentleman. 

Seal.  Sir,  I  never  saw  a  man  that  wenched 
soberly  and  discreetly  that  ever  left  it  ofT; 
the  decency  observed  in  the  practice,  hides 
even  from  the  sinner  the  iniquitj^-  of  it. 

Sir  J.  But,  my  sou,  sir,  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  a  gentleman  of  merit. 

Seal,  I  own  to  you  I  think  him  so.  But, 
sir  John,  I  am  a  man  exercised  and  experien- 
ced in  chances  and  disasters;  I  lost  in  my 
early  years  a  very  fme  wife,  and  with  her  a 
poor  little  infant:  this  makes  me  perhaps  over 
cautious  to  preserve  the  second  bounty  oiProvi- 
dence  to  me,  and  be  as  careful  as  1  can  of  this 
child. — YouMI  pardon  me;  my  poor  girl,  sir, 
is  as  valuable  to  me  as  your  boasted  son  to 
you. 

Sir  J.  Why,  that*s  one  very  good  reason, 
Mr.  Sealand,  why  1  wish  my  son  had  her. 
ySeaU  There  is  nothing  but  this  .strange 
lady  here,  this  incognita,  that  can  be  objected 
to  him.  Here  and  there  a  roan  falls  in  love 
with  an  artful  creature,  and  gives  up  all  the 
motives  of  life  to  that  one  pasiion. 

Sir  J,  A  man  of  my  son*s  understanding 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  one-  of  them. 

Seal.  Very  wise  men  have  been  so  enslav- 
ed; and  when  a  man  marries  with  one  o( 
them  upon  his  hands,  whether  moved  from 
the  demand  of  the  world,  or  slighter  reasons, 
such  a  husband  soils  with  his  wife  for  a  month 
perhaps:  then  good  by,  madam;  the  show^s 
over. — Ah !  John  Dryden  points  out  such  a 
husband  to  a  hair,  where  be  says, 
"And  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is, 
Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is.^* 
Now,  in  plain  terms,  sir,  I  shall  not  care  to 
have  my  poor  girl  turnM  a  grazing;  and  that 
must  be  tne  case  when — 

Sir  J.  But  pray  consider,  sir,  my  son — 

Seal.  Look  you,  sir.  Til  make  the  matter 
short. — This  unknown  lady,  as  I  told  you,  is 
all  the  objection  I  have  to  him:  but  one  way 
or  other  he  is  or  has  been  certainly  engaged 
to  her.  I  am  therefore  resolved  this  very 
afternoon  to  visit  her.  Now,  from  her  beha- 
viour or  appearance,  I  shall  soon  be  let  into 
what  1  may  fear  or  hope  for. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  am  very  confident  there  can  be 
nothing  inquired  into  relating  to  my  son,  that 
will  not,  upon  being  understood,  turn  to  his 
advantage. 

Seal,  I  hope  that  as  sincerely  as  you  be- 
lieve it. — Sir  John  Bevil,  when  1  am  satisfied 
in  this  great  point,  if  your  son*s  conduct  an- 
swers the  character  you  give  him,  1  shall  wish 
your  alliance  more  than  that  of  any  gentle- 
man in  Great  Britain;  aud  so  your  servant. 

[Exit. 

Sir  J.  lie  is  gone  in  a  way  but  barely  ci- 
vil; but  his  great  wealth,  and  the  merit  of  hii 
only  child,  the  heiress  of  it,  are  not  toyi^u 
lost  for  a  little  peevishness.  fiJLriV. 

Scene  III. — Bevil*s  Lodgings. 

Enter  Tom  and  Pbillis. 

Tom.  Well,  madam,  if  you  ^ust  speak 
with  Mr.  Myrtle,  you  shall:  he  U  now  with 
my  master  in  the  library.  . 

PluL  But  you  rag^ij|^5f^©Qg4e  ^ith 
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[Act  IV. 


him,  for  he  canH  make  me  a  present,  nor  I 
so  handsomely  take  any  thing  from  him  be- 
fore you;  it  would  not  be  decent. 

Tom,  It  will  be  very  decent  indeed  for 
me  to  retire,  and  leave  my  mistress  with  ano- 
ther man! 

Phil.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  will  treat  one 
properly. 

Tom.  I  believe  so;  but  however  I  wonH 
be  far  off,  and  therefore  will  venture  to  trust 
you.    Til  call  him  to  you.  [Exit, 

Phil.  What  a  deal  of  pother  and  sputter 
here  is  between  my  mistress  and  Mr.  Myrtle 
from  mere  punctinoj  i  could,  any  hour  of 
the  day,  get  her  to  her  lover,  and  would  do 
it ;  but  she ,  forsooth,  will  allow  no  plot  to 
get  him;  hut  if  he  can  come  to  her,  I  kno 
she  would  be  glad  of  it.  1  must  therefore  do 
her  an  acceptable  violence,  and  surprise  her 
into  his  arms.  I  am  sure  I  go  by  the  best 
rule  imaginable:  if  she  were  my  maid,  I  should 
think  her  the  best  servant  in  the  world  for 
doing  so  by  me. 

Re-enter  Tom,  with  Myrtlb. 
Oh,  sir!  you  and  Mr.  Bevil  arc  fine  gentle- 
men, to  let  a  lady  remain  under  such  difH- 
cuUJes  as  my  poor  mistress,  and  not  attempt 
to  set  her  at  liberty,  or  release  her  from  the 
danger  of  being  instantly  married  to  Cim- 
berlon. 

Mrr,  Tom  has  beenteUing — but  what  is  to 
be  done? 

PhiL  What  is  to  be  done? — When  a  man 
can^t  come  at  his  mistress,  why  canU  you  fire 
our  house,  or  the  nest  house  to  us,  to  make 
us  run  out,  and  you  take  us? 

Myn  How,  Mrs.  Phillis? 

Pliil,  Ay,  let  me  see  that  rogue  deny  to 
fire  a  house,  make  a  riot,  or  any  other  little 
thing,  when  there  were  no  other  way  to  come 
at  me. 

I  am  obliged  to  you,  madam. 

Phil,  Why,  don*t  we  hear  every  day  of 
people*s  hanging  themselves  for  love,  and  won*t 
they  venture  the  hazard  of  being  hanged  for 
lovef — Oh  I  were  I  a  man — 

Mjrr,  What  manly  thing  would  you  have 
me  undertake,  according  to  your  ladyship*s 
notion  of  a  man  ? 

jP/ij7,  Only  be  at  once  what  one  time  or 
other  you  may  be,  and  wish  to  be,  and 
must  be, 

Mjrr.  Dear  girll  talk  plainly,  to  me,  and 
consider  I,  in  my  condition,  canU  be  in  very 
good  humour.   Vou  say,  to  be  al  once  what 

must  be. 

Phil.  Ay,  ay;  I  mean  no  more  than  to  be 
an  old  man.  In  a  word,  old  sir  GeoiTry  Cim> 
nerton  is  every  hour  expected  in  town  to  join 
in  the  deeds  and  settlements  for  marrying  Mr. 
i9!2imberlon.  He  is  half  blind,  half  lame,  half 
di'^a^  half  dumb ;  though ,  as  to  his  passions 
and  desires,  he  is  as  warm  and  ridiculous  as 
when  in  the  heat  of  voutb. 

Come,  to  tne  business;  and  .donH 
keep  tiSe  gentleman  in  suspense  for  the  plea- 
sure of  Seing  courted,  as  you  serve  me. 

PhiL  I  saw  you  at  the  masquerade  act  such 
a  one  to  perfection.  Go  and  put  on  that  very 
habit,  and  come  to  our  house  as  sir  Geoflry. 
There  is  not  o/ie  there  but  myself  knows  his 


mut  be 

lome. 


person.    I  was  bom  in  the  parish  where  be 
IS  lord  of  the  manor;  I  have  seen  him  oAett 
and  often  at  church  in  the  country.  Do  not 
hesitate,  but  come  thither.   They  will  tktnk 
you  bring  a  certain  security  asainst  Mr.  Myrtle, 
and  you  bring  Mr.  Myrtle.  Leave  the  rest  to 
me.   X  leave  this  with  you,  and  expect— Tlicy 
don%  I  told  you,  know  you ;  they  tbink  jov 
out  of  town;  which  you  had  as  good.be'ibr 
ever,  if  you  lose  this  opportunity, 
gone;  I  know  I  am  wanted  at  be 
Mjr.  My  dear  Phillis  1. 
[Catches  and  kisses  her,  and  gioet  her 
Monejr, 

PhiL  Oh,  fie  I  my  kisses  are  not  mj  ovn; 
you  have  committed  yiolence;  but  ill  carrr 
em  to  the  right  owner.  [Tom  kistes  heA 
Come,  see  me  down  stairs,  [To  Tom]  aJ 
leave  the  lover  to  think  of  his  last  game  lor 
the  prize.      ^      [JKxeunt  Tom  and  PbHtis. 

M/r,  I  think  1  will  instantly  attempt  tbif 
wild  expedient.  But  I  am  so  mortified  al  tbb 
conduct  of  mine  towards  poor  Bevil:  be  nail 
think  meanly  of  me.  I  know  not  bow  to 
reassume  myself,  and  he  in  spirit  eaougb  (or 
such  an  adventure  as  this;  yet  I  must  attcopt 
it,  if  it  be  only  to  be  near  Lncinda  niuier  ber 
present  perplexities;  and  sure — 
The  next  delight  to  transport  with  the  lair. 
Is  to  relieve  her  in  her  hours  of  care.  [Exit, 

ACT  V. 

ScEHu  I.— Sealamd*s  House. 

Enter  Philus,  with  Lights,  tefore  Mrinii 
disguised  like  Sir  Geoffrt  GixsaToi; 
supported  bj  Mrs.  SfiALAKO ,  LbobdI, 
and  CiMBERTON.  • 

Mrs,Sn  Now  I  have  seen  you  thus6r,  f 
Geoffry,  will  you  excuse  me  a  moment  wbile 
f  give  my  necessary  orders  for  your  aocw»- 
modation  ?  ^EidL 

Mjrr,  I  have  not  seen  yon,  cousin  GiBber» 
ton,  since  you  were  ten  Years  old;  aod  aiil 
is  incumbent  on  you  to  Keep  up  your  naai 
and  family,  I  shall  upon  ^ery  reasonable  \itm 
join  with  you  in  a  settlement  to  that  {mrpoi^ 
though  I  must  tell  you,  cousin,  this  istbeint 
merchant  that  has  married  into  our  bouse. 

Luc,  Deuce  on  *em|  am  1  a  mercbaot  be* 
cause  my  father  is?  [-^f*^ 
r    Mjr,  But  is  he  directly  a  trader  at  tbu  live? 

Cim.  There's  no  hiding  the  disgrace,  sir; 
he  trades  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

M/r,  We  never  had  one  of  our  family  fc- 
fore  who  descended  from  penons  that  M 
any  thing. 

Cim.  Sir,  sinc/e  it  is  a  girl  that  they  bs«e, 
1  am,  for  the  honour  of  my  family,  vilii>{ 
to  take  it  in  again,  and  to  sink  her  into  oar 
name,  and  no  liarm  done.  , 

Mjrr,  *ns  prudently  and  generously  ressw' 
ed. — Is  this  tbe  young  thing? 

Cim,  Yes,  sir. 

PhiL  Good  madam  !  donH  be  out  of  H- 
mour,  but  let  them  run  to  the  utmost  of  ibcff 
extravagance  —  Hear  them  out 

[Apart  to  Lacmd^ 

Myr.  CanH  I  sec  her  nearer?  wy  »« 
hut  weak.  _ 

PhiL  Beside,  I  am  sure  the  nndeha««^ 
thing  worthDiJfy|5bP@©0^^  ^ 
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t  off  ike  young  one,  and  leave  you  to  ob- 
rve  what  may  be  wrought  out  of  the  old 
e  for  your  good.  [^^part,  and  exit. 

Vim,  Madam,  this  old  gentleman,  your  great 
icic,  desires  to  be  introduced  to  you,  and 
&ee  you  nearer — Approach,  sir. 
Mjrr»  By  your  leave,  young  lady — [Puts 
r  SpccteM-'les^-^ Cousin  Cimberton,  she  has 
actly  that  sort  of  neck  and  bosom  for  which 
Y  sister  Gertrude  was  so  much  admired  in 
e  year  sixty-one,  before  the  French  dresses 
St  discovered  any  thing  in  women  below 
e  chin. 

Luc.  Chin,  quotha  I  I  don*t  believe  my  pas- 
^nate  lover  there  knows  whether  I  have'one 
'  not.    Ila,  ha! 

C/m.  Madam,  I  would  not  willingly  offend ; 
It  I  have  a  belter  glass — 

[PuUs  out  a  large  Glass. 
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Alas,  sir, 


Mrs.S.  That  was  kindly  done, 
how  do  you  find  yourself? 

Mjr.  Never  I  was  taken  in  so  odd  a  way  iu 
my  life — Pray  lead  me — Oh,  I  was  talking 
here — Pray  carry  me— to  my  cousin  Cimber- 
ton*s  young  lady —  {Cimberton  ondLucinda 
lead  him  as  one  in  Pain. 

Cim,  Plague,  uncle,  you  will  pull  my  ear 
off  I 

Luc.  Pray,  uncle,  you  will  squeeze  me  to 
death  \ 

Mrs.  S.  No  matter,  no  matter ;  be  knows 
not  what  he  does.  Come,  sir,  shall  I  help 
you  out? 

M/r.  By  no  means;  IMl  trouble  nobody  but 
my  young  cousins  here.  [£.ceunt» 
[Cimberton  and  Lucinda  leading  Myrtle. 

Sc£i«E  i\.—C7utring  Gross. 


Re-enter  Phillis*  Enter  Sealand  and  Humphrey. 

Phil.  Sir,  my  lady  desires  to  show  the  Seal.  I  am  very  glad,-  Mr.  Humphrey,  that 
lartment  to  you  that  she  intends  for  sir  you  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  for  our  com- 
eolfry.  [To  Cimberton,  mon  good  I  should  look  thoroughly  into  this 

Cim.  Well,  sir,  by  that  time  you  have  suf-  matter. 

:iently  gazed  and  sunned  yourself  in  the  beau-  Hum.  I  am  indeed  of  that  opinion;  for 
ts  of  my  spouse  there,  i  will  wait  on  you  there  is  no  artifice,  nothing  concealed  in  our 
^ain.  [Exeunt  Cimberton  and  Phillis.  family,  which  ought  in  justice  to  be  known. 
Mjr.  Were  it  not,  madam,  that  I  might  I  need  not  desire  you,  sir,  to  treat  the  lady 
5  troublesome,  there  is  something  of  impor-  with  care  and  respect. 

nee,  though  we  are  alone,  which  I  would  Seal.  Master  Humphrey,  I  shall  not  be  rude, 
ly  more  safe  from  being  heard.  though  I  design  to  be  a  little  abrupt,  and 

Euc.  There  is  something  in.  this  old  fellow,  come  into  the  matter  at  once,  to  see  no^she 
lethinks,  that  raises  my  curiosity.      [Aside,  will  bear  upon  a  surprise, 

Mjr.  To  be  free,  madam,  I  as  heartily  con-  Hum.  Thafs  the  door ;  sir,  I  wish  you  suc^ 
!mn  this  kinsman  of  mine  as  you  do,  and  cess.  [Exit* 
m  sorry  to  see  so  much  beauty  and  merit  Seal.  [Knocks'^  PII  carry  this  matter  with 
evoted  by  your  parents  to  so  insensible  a  an  air  or  authority,  to  inquire,  though  I  make 
assessor.  an  errand  to  begin  discourse.  [Knocks  again, 

Luc,  Surprising! — I  hope  then,  sir,  you  will  Enter  a  Eoo/bojr. 

ot  contribute  to  the  wrong  you  are  so  ge-  So,  youn^  man,  is  your  lady  within  ? 
erous  to  pity,  whatever  may  be  the  interest     Bojr,  AUck,  sir,  1  am  but  a  country  boy; 
f  your  family.  I  donU  know  whether  she  is  or  noa;  but,  an* 

Afrr.  This  hand  o.'  mine  shall  never  be  youMI  slay  a  bit,  Til  goa  and  ask  the  gentle-- 
mployed  to  sign  any  thing  against  your  good  woman  tnat*s  with  her. 

od  happiness.  |    Seal,  Why,  sirrah,  though  you  are  a  coun- 

Luc,  t  am  sorry,  sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  try  boy,  you  can  see,  can*t  you?  you  know 
>  make  you  proper  acknowledgments;  but j whether  she  is  at  home  when  you  see  her, 
lere  is  a  gentleman  in  the  world,  whose  gra-  don\  you  ? 

Jiojr,  Nay,  nay,  Fm  not  such  a  country  lad, 


tude  will,  I  am  sure,  be  worthy  of  the  fa- 
our. 

Mjrr,  All  the  thanks  I  desire,  madam,  are 
1  your  power  to  give. 

Jsuc,  Name  them,  and  command  them. 

Myr.  Only,  madam,  that  the  first  time  you 
re  alone  with  your  lover,  you  will,  with 
pen  arms,  receive  him. 

Luc.  As  willingly  as  heart  could  wish  it. 

Myr.  Thus  then  he  claims  your  promise! 
^h  Lucinda! 

Luc.  Oh,  a  cheat,  a  cheat,  a  cheat! 
Mj^r.  Hush!  'lis  I,  'tis  I,  your  lover;  Myr- 
ie  himself,  madam. 

Luc.  Ob,  bless  me  1  what  rashness  and  folly 
9  surprise  me  so! — But  hush — my  mother — 
le-enter  Mrs.  Sealakd  ,  Cimberton  ,  and 
Phillis. 

Mrs.S.  How  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Luc.  Oh,  madam!  as  soon  as  you  left  the 
oom,  my  uncle  fell  into  a  sudden  fit,  and — 
ind — so  I  cried  out  for  help  to  support  him, 
tod  conduct  him  to  his  chamber. 


neither,  master,  to  think  she  is  at  home  be- 
cause I  see  her;  I  have  been  in  town  but  a 
montli,  and  1  lost  one  place  already  for  be- 
lieving my  own  eyes. 

Seal  Why,  sirrah,  have  you  learn'd  to  lie 
already  ? 

Boy,  Ah,  master!  things  that  are  lies  in  the 
country  are  not  lies  at  London ;  I  begin  to 
know  my  business  a  little  belter  than  so ;  but, 
an'  you  please  to  walk  in,  I'll  call  a  gentle- 
woman to  you  that  can  tell  you  for  certain; 
she  can  make  bold  to  ask  my  lady  hersel£ 

SeaL  Oh  then,  she  is  within  1  find,  though 
you  dare  not  say  so, 

Bojr^  Nay,  nay,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there ;  what^  matter  whether  she  is  within  or 
no,  if  she  has  not  a  mind  to  see  any  body  ? 

Seal.  I  can^  tell,  sirrah,  whether  yon  are 
arch  or  simple ;  but,  however,  get  me  a  direct 
answer,  and  here's  a  shilling  for  you. 

Boy.  Will  you  please  to  waUc  in?  Irll  see 
what  I  can  do  for  yoSlBitizeci  by  vjOOglC  . 
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[Act  V. 


Scttl.  I  see  yon  will  be  fit  for  your  busi- 
ness in  lime,  child;  but  I  expect  to  meet  with 
nothing  but  extraordinaries  in  such  a  house. 

Bojr,  Such  a  house,  sir!  you  haVt  seen  it 
yet.    Prajr  walk  in. 

Seal.  &ir,  1*11  wait  upon  you.  [^ExeunL 

Scene  IIT.  —  Indiana's  House, 
Enter  Isabella  and  Footboj, 
Isa.  SO|  Daniel,  what  news  with  you  ? 
Sojr,  JVladam,  there^s  a  gentleman  below 
would  speak  with  ray  lady. 

Isa.  Sirrah,  don*t  you  know  Mr.  Bevil  yet? 
Bojr.  Madam,  His  not  the  gentleman  who 
coiiies  every  day  and  asks  for  you,  andwonH 

go  in  till  ne  knows  whether  you  are  with 
er  or  no.- 

Isa.  Ha!  that's  a  particular  I  did  not  know 
before.  Well,  be  who  it  will,  let  him  come 
up  to  me.  [£xiV  Fooibojr. 

Re -enter  Footboy,  a^ith  Seal  and.  Istabella 
-  looks  amazed. 

Seal.  Madam,  I  can't  blame  your  being  a 
little  surprised  to  see  a  perfect  stranger  make 
a  visit,  and — 

Isa.  I  am  indeed  surprised. — I  see  he  does 
not  know  me.  [Aside, 

Seal.  You  are  very  prettily  lodg'd  here, 
madam:  in  troth,  you  seem  to  have  every 
thing  in  plenty. — A  thousand  a  year,  I  war- 
rant you,  upon  this  pretty  nest  of  rooms,  and 
the  dainty  one  within  them. 

[Aside,  and  looks  about. 

Isa.  Twenty  years,  it  seems,  have  less  ef- 
fect in  the  alteration  of  a  man  of  thirty,  than 
of  a  girl  of  fourteen  —  he^s  almost  still  the 
same.  How  shall  I  contain  my  surprise  and 
satisfaction?  —  He  must  not  know  me  yet. 

[Aside. 

Seal.  Madam,  I  hope  I  don't  give  you  any 
disturbance?  but  there  is  a  young  lady  here 
with  whom  I  have  a  particular  business  to 
discourse:  and  I  hope  she  will  admit  me  to 
that  favour. 

Isa.  Why,  sir,  have  you  had  any  notice 
concerning  her?  I  wonder  who  could  give 
il  you. 

Seal  That,  madam,  is  fit  only  to  be  com- 
municated to  herself. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  see  her;  you 
shall  see  her  presently,  sir;  for  now  I  am  as 
a  mother,  and  will  trust- her  with  you.  [Exit. 

Seal.  As  a  mother!  right:  that's  the  old 

fthrase  for  one  of  those  commode  ladies,  who 
end  out  beauty  for  hire  to  young  gentlemen 
that  have  pressing  occasions.  But  here  co- 
mes the  precious  lady  hersolf :  in  troth,  a  very 
sightly  woman ! 

Enter  Indiana. 

Ind.  I  am  told,  sir,  you  have  some  affair 
that  requires  your  speaking  with  me. 

SeaL  Yes ,  madam.  Thece  came  to  my 
bands  a  bril,  drawn  by  Mr.  Bcvil,  which  is. 
payable  to-morrow;  and  he,  inihe intercourse 
of  business,  sent  it  to  me,  who  have  cash  of 
his,  and  desired  me  to  send  a  servant  with 
it;  but  I  have  made  bold  to  bring  you  the 
money  myself. 

Iwl,  Sir,  was  that  necessary? 

Seal.  No,  madam;  but  to  be  free  with  you, 


the  fame  of  your  beauty  i  and  the  regnd 
which  Mr.  Bevil  is  a  little  too  well  knowi 
to  have  for  you,  excited  my  curiosity. 

Ind.  Too  well  known  to  have  for  me! 
Your  sober  appearance,  sir,  which  mj  fnKoA 
described,  made  me  expect  no  rudeness,  or 
absurdity  at  least. — Who's  there? — Sir,  if  yon 
pay  the  money  to  a  servant,  'twill  be  as  well 
Seal.  Pray,  madam,  be  not  offended ;  I  cane 
hither  on  an  innocent,  nay,,  a  virtuous,  de- 
sign; and  if  you  will  have  patience  to  bear 
me,  it  m,ay  be  as  useful  to  you,  as  you  are 
in^  friendship  with  Mr.  Bevil,  as  to  my  only 
daughter,  whom  I  was  this  day  disposing  ol 
Ind,  You  make  me  hope,  sir,  I  oaTC  nii- 
taken  you :  I  am  composed  agaii^.  Be  free; 
say  on — what  I  am  afraid  to  near.  [Aside. 

SeaL  I  fear'd  indeed  an  unwarranted  pas- 
sion here;  but  I  did  not  think  il  was  inaboK 
of  so  worthy  an  object,  so  accomplisbed  a 
lady,  as  your  sense  and  mien  bespeak:  bit 
the  youth  of  our  age  care  not  what  merii 
and  virtue  they  bring  to  shame,  so  they  gratif)- 
Ind,  Sir,  you  are  going  into  Tcry  great 
errors ;  but  as  you  are  pleased  to  ssy  to* 
sec  something  in  me  that  has  chao^M  it 
least  tlie  colour  of  your  suspicions,  so  bat 
your  appearance  altered  mine,  and  made  m 
earnestly  attentive  to  what  has  any  way  con- 
cemed  you  to  inquire  into  my  aHain  ad 
character. 

Seal.  How  sensibly,  with  what  an  air,  ibe 
talks. 

Ind,  Good  sir,  be  seated,  and  tell  me  tea- 
derl/ — keep  all  your  suspicions  cooceminj 
me  alive,  that  you  may  in  a  proper  and  pl^ 
pared  way  aquaint  ms  why  the  care  ofj^ 
daughter  obliges  a  person  of  your  fecniai 
worth  and  fortune  to  be  thus  inquistive  abotf 
a  wretched,  helpless,  friendless  —  [Wre?«] 
But  1  beg  your  pardon ;  though  1  am  ao  o^ 
phan,  your  child  is  not;  and  your  c^d^ 
for  her,  it  seems,  has  brought  you  hitiicr.  H 
be  composed:  pray  ffo  on,  sir. 

Seal.  How  could  Mr.  Bevil  be  suck  a  im*- 
ster  to  injure  such  a  woman? 

Ind.  No,  sir,  you  wrong  him;  he  has 
injured  me:  my  support  is  from  his  boflstT. 

Seal.  Bounty!  when  gluttops  give  ^ 
prices  for  delicates,  they  are  prodigious  boQt- 
lifiil  I 

Ind.  Still,  still  you  will  persist  in  tkai  v 
ror;  but  m^  own  fears  tell  me  all.  Toaait 
the  gentleman,  I  suppose,  for  whose  baff* 
daughter  he  is  designed  a  husband  by  V 
good  father?  and  he  has  perhaps  cooseoM 
to  the  overture ,  and  be.  is  to  be  perhaps  titf 
night  a  bridegroom. 

Seed.  I  own  he  was  intended  sock; 
madam,  on  your  account  I  am  detenainc".*" 
defer  my  daughter's  marriage  till  I  am  sat*: 
fied,  from  your  own  mouth ,  of  what  taW 
are  the  obligations  you  arc  under  to  bi**, 
Ind.  His  actions,  sir,  his  eyes,  hate  flij 
ma4e  me  think  be  designed  to  make 
partner  of  bis  heart.   The  goo^lness  aw.l*' 
tleness  of  his  demeanour  made  me  niv^ 
pret  all;  'twas  my  own  hope,  my  own  p**" 
sion,  that  deluded  me.   He  ^  never  made 
amorous  advance  to  roe;  his  large  heart  ** 
bestowing  hand  hav^  only  help«i  lk« 
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eligbt  in  virtue,  thai  I  bave  been  bis  care, 
le  object  on  wbich  to  indulge  and  please 
imseir  -with  pouriiig  favours. 
SeaL  Madam,  I  know  not  wby  it  is,  but  J, 
s  well  as  you,  am,  mctbinks,  afraid  ofenter- 
ig  into  tbe  matter i  came  about;  but  *lis  tbe 
ime  tbing  as  if  we  bad  talked  never  so  di- 
linetly;  be  ne*er  shall  baye  a  daugbter  of 
nine. 

Ind.  If  you  say  tbis  from  wbat  you  tbink 
r  me,  you  wrong  yourself  and  bim.  Let  not 
te,  miserable  tbongb  I  ma/  be,  do  injury  to 
iiy  benefactor:  no,  sir,  ray  treatment  ougbt 
alber  to  reconcile  you  to  bis  virtues. — If  to 
estow,  witbout  a  prospect  of  return;  if  to 
eiight  in  supporting  what  might  perhaps  be 
bought  an  object  of  desire,  with  no  other 
iew  than  to  be  her  guard  against  those  who 
roulJ  not  be  so  disinterested  ;  if  these  actions, 
ir,  can,  in  a  careful  parentis  eye,  commend 
im  to  a  daugbter,  give  yours,  sir;  give  her 
a  my  honest,  generous  Beviil  —  What  have 

to  do  but  sigh  and  weep,  to  rave,  run  wild, 

I  lunatic  in  chains,  or,  hid  in  darkness,  mut- 
er in  distracted  starts  and  broken  accents  my 
Irange,  strange  story! 

SeaU  Take  comfort,  madam. 

Ind»  All  my  comfort  must  be  to  expostulate 
a  madness,  to  relieve  with  frenzy  my  despair, 
nd  shrieking  to  demand  of  fate  why,  wby 
ras  I  born  to  such  a  variety  of  sorrows  ? 

SeaU  If  I  have  been  tbe  least  occasion— 

IneL  No,  \was  heaven^s  high  will  I  should 
c  such — to  be  plundered  in  my  cradle,  toss- 
d  on  the  seas,  and  even  there,  an  infant  cap- 
ive,  to  lose  my  mother,  hear  but  of  ray  ta- 
ber,  to  be  adopted,  lose  my  adopter,  then 
»lunged  again  in  worse  calamities! 

Seal.  *An  infant  captive  I 

Indu  Yet  then  to  find  the  most  charming 
if  mankind  once  more  to  set  me  free  from 
vhat  I  thought  tbe  last  distress;  to  load  nie 
rith  bis  ser\ices,  his  bounties,  and  bis  fa- 
ours;  to  support  my  very  life  in  a  way  that 
tole  at  tbe  same  time  my  very  soul  itself 
rom  me. 

Seal.  And  has  young  Bevil  been  tbis  worthy 
oan  ? 

Ind.  Yet  then  again,  tbis  very  man  to  take 
inotber,  without  leaving  me  tbe  right,  the 
>retence,  of  easing  my  iond  heart  witn  tears  ! 
t«r,  oh!  i  canH  reproach  him,  though  the 
ame  band  that  raised  me  to  this  height  now 
brows  me  down  tbe  precipice. 

Seal.  Dear  lady!  oh  yet  one  raoment*s  pa- 
ience;  my  heart  grows  full  with  your  afOiC' 
Ion!  but  yet  there s  something  in  your  story 
bat  promises  relief  when  you  least  hope  it. 

Ind.  My  portion  here  is  bitterness  and 
arrow. 

Seal.  Do  not  tbink  so.  Pray  answer  me; 
loes  Bevil  know  your  name  and  family? 

Ind.  Alas,  too  well!  Ob!  could  I  be  any 
Afaer  tbing  than  what  I  am! — 1*11  tear  away 

II  traces  of  my  former  self,  my  little  oma- 
nentif,  tbe  remains  of  my  first  state,  tbe  bints 
>f  what  I  ought  to  have  been. 

[In  her  Disorder  she  throws  awaj  her 
Bracelet,  i^^hich  Sealand  takes  up,  and 
looks  earnestly  at  it.  ' 
SeaL  Hal  what's  tbis?  my  eyes  are  not  de- 
ciT*d !    It  is,  it  is  tbe  sam^ ;  the  very  brace, 


let  which  I  bequeathed  my  wife  at  our  last 
mournful  parting. 

Ind.  What  said  you ,  sir  ?  your  -wife ! 
Whither  docs  my  fancy  carry  mc?  what 
means  this  new-fcft  motion  at  my  heart  ?  And 
7et  again  my  fortune  but  deludes  me;  for  if 
\\  err  not,  sir,  your  name  is  Sealand;  but  my 
lost  father's  name  was — 
Seal.  Danvers,  was  it  not? 
Ind.  Wbat  new  amazement!  that  is  indeed 
my  family. 

SeaL  Know  then,  when  my  misfortunes 
drove  me  to  the  Indies,  for  reasons  too  tedious 
now  to  mention,  I  changed  my  name  of  Dan- 
vers into  Sealand. 


Re-ent^r  Isabbi.la. 
Isa.  If  yet  there  wants  an  explanation  of, 
your  wonder,  examine  well  tbis  face;  yours, 
sir,  I  well  remember.    Gaze  on,  and  read  in 
me  your  sister  Isabella. 
SeaL  My  sister ! 

Isa.  But  here's  a  claim  raore  tender  yet — 
your  Indiana,  sir,  your  long-lost  daugbter. 
SeaL  Ob,  niy  coild,  my  child ! 
IntL  All-gracious  heaven!  is   it  possible? 
do  I  embrace  my  father? 

SeaL  And  do  I  bold  thee?— These  passions 
are  too  strong  for  utterance.  Rise,  rise,  my 
child,  and  give  my  tears  their  way. — Ob,  my 
sister!  [Embraces  Isa. 

Isa,  Now,  dearest  niece,  if  1  have  wronged 
thy  noble  lover,  with  too  bard  suspicions,  my 
just  concern  for  thee,  I  hope,  will  plead  my 
pardon. 

SeaL  Ob!  make  bim  then  tbe  full  amends, 
and  be  yourself  the  messenger  of  joy :  fly  tbis 
instant:  tcU  him  all  these  wondrous  turns  of 
Providence  in  bis  favour ;  tell  bim  I  have  now 
a  daughter  to  bestow  which  be  no  longer 
will  decline;  that  tbis  day  he  still  shall  be  a 
bridegroom ;  nor  shall  a  fortune,  the  merit 
which  his  father  seek's,  be  wanting.  Tell  him 
the  reward  of  all  bis  virtues  waits  on  bis  ac- 
ceptance. [Exit  Isabella']  My  dearest  Indiana ! 

[Turns  and  embraces  her. 
Ind.  Have  I  then  at 'last  a  father's  sanction 
on  my  love?  his  bounteous  hand  to  give,  and. 
make  my  heart  a  present  worthy  of  Bevil's 
generosity? 

Seal.  Oh,  my  child!  how  are  our  sorrows 
ast  o'erpaid  by  such  a  meeting!  Though  I 
ave  lost  so  many  years  of  soft,  paternal  dal- 
liance with  thee ,  yet  in  one  day  to  find  thee 
thus,  and  thus  bestow  thee  in  such  perfect 
happiness,  is  ample,  ample  reparation!  and 
yet  again  the  merit  of  thy  lover — 

Ind.  Oh,  bad  I  spirits  left  to  tell  you  of 
bis  actions,  tbe  pride,  the  joy  of  bis  alliance, 
sir,  would  warm  your  heart,  as  be  has  con- 
quered mine. 

SeaL  How  laudable  is  love  when  born  of 
virtue!    I  burn  to  embrace  him. 

'  Ind.  See,  sir,  my  aunt  already  has  succeed- 
ed, and  brought  bim  to  your  wishes. 

He-enter  Isabella,  with  Sir  John  Bevil, 
Bevil,  Mrs.  Sealand,  Cimberton,  Myrtle, 
and  LuciNDA. 

Sir  J.  Where,  where's  this  scene  of  won- 
der?— Mr.  Sealand,  I  congratulate^on^is  oc- 
casion,  our  mutualigba^${pltiVs».OQ;§J^  good 
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[Act  V. 


dau^^bter^s   fortune ,  tilled  us  with  surprise 


has ,   with  the 

ne, 

and  joy.  Now  all  exceptions  are  remo 
Ted ;  my  son  ha^  now  avowed  his  love, 
and  turned  all  former  jealousies  and  doubts 
to  approbation,  and  I  am  told  your  goodness 
has  consented  to  reward  him. 

SeaL  If,  sir,  a  fortune  equal  to  his  i^ther^s 
hopes  can  make  this  object  worthy  his  ac- 
ceptance. 

BeviL  I  hear  your  mention,  sir,  of  fortune 
with  pleasure  only,  as  it  may  prove  the  means 
to  reconcile  the  best  of  fathers  to  my  love: 
let  him  bo  provident,  but  let  me  be  happy.— ^ 
My  ever  destined,  my  acknowledged  wife  1 

\Kmbraces  Indiana^ 

Ind.  VS^ife! — oh!  my  ever  loved,  my  lord, 
my  master! 

Sir  J.  I  congratulate  myself  as  well  as  you 
that  I  have  a  son  who  could  under  such  dis- 
advantages discover  your  great  merit 

S^al.  Oh,  sir  John,  how  vain,  how  weak, 
IS  human  prudence  1  What  care,  what  foresight, 
what  imagination,  could  contrive  such  blest 
events  to  make  our  children  happy,  as  Pro- 
vidence in  one  short  hour  has  laicl  before  us? 

Ctm,  I  am  afraid,  madam,  Mr.  Sealand  is 
a  little  too  busy  for  our  affair ;  if  you  please, 
weMl  take  another  opportunity. 

[2b  Mrs.  Seaiand. 

Mrs»Sn  Let  us  have  patience,  sir. 

dm.  But  we  make  sir  GeofTry  wait,  madam. 

Myr.  Oh,  sir,  Vm  not  in  haste. 

{^During  ihis  Bevil  presents  Lucinda  to 
Indiana* 

Seal.  But  here,  here's  our  general  bene- 
factor. Excellent  young  man !  that  could  be 
at  once  a  lover  to  her  beauty ,  and  a  parent 
to  her  virtue! 

BevH,  If  you  think  that  an  obligation,  sir, 
give  me  leave  to  overpay  myself  in  the  only 
instance  that  can  now  add  to  my  felicity,  by 
begging  you  to  bestow  this  lady  on  Mr. 
Myrtle. 

Seal.  She  is  his,  without  reserve.  I  bc^  he 
may  be  sent  for. — Mr.  Cimberton ,  notwith^ 
standing  you  never  had  my  consent,  yet  there 
is,  since  1  saw  you,  another  objection  to  your 
marriage  with  my  daughter. 


Cim.  I  hope,  sir,  your  lady  has  coDceaM 
nothing  from  me? 

Seal,  Troth,  sir,  nothing  but  what  iras  coa- 
cealed  from  myself;  another  daughter,  wbo 
has  an  undoubted  title  to  half  my  estate. 

Cim.  How,  Mr.  Sealand?  why  tben,  if  blf 
Mrs.  Lucinda^s  fortune  is  gone,  you  cao*l  uj 
that  any  of  my  estate  is  seUled  upon  ber;  1 
was  in  treaty  for  the  whole :  but  if  tbat's  nI 
to  be  come  at,  to  be  sure  there  can  be  m 
bargain.  Sjr ,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
take  my  leave  of  your  good  lady,  my  coam^ 
and  beg  pardon  for  the  trouble  I  bave  gifit 
this  old  gentleman. 

M/r.  That  you  have,  Mr.  Cimberton,  wiifc 
all  my  heart.  [Discocers  himself. 

Omnes.  Mr.  Myrtle! 
Mj  r.  And  I  beg  pardon  of  the  whole  con- 
pany  that  I  assumed  the  person  of  sirGeofirr 
only  to  be  present  at  the  danger  ofthisyjf^f 
being  disposed  of,  and  in  her  utmost exigeaee 
to  assert  my  right  to  her,  which  if  her  {A- 
rents  will  ratily,  as  they  once  favoured  m 

f>retensions,  no  abatement  of  fortune  sbdl 
essen  her  value  to  me. 
Luc.  Generous  man! 
Seal.  If,  sir,  you  can  overlook  the  inVT 
of  being  in  treaty  with  one  who  has  neaiiT 
leA  her,  as  you  have  generously  asserted  y«« 
right  in  her,  she  is  yours. 

Luc.  Mr.  Myrtle,  though  you  have  em  bl 
my  heart,  yet  now  I  find  1  love  jou  nor^ 
because  I  deserve  you  less. 

Mrs.S.  Well,  however,  Tm  glad  the  prfi 
disposed  of  any  way.  [Midt 
Jievil,  Myrtle,  no  longer  rivals  now,  k^] 
brothers. 

Mjrr.  Dear  Bevil !  you  are  bom  to  trinnfk 
over  me,  but  now  our  competition  ceases-  I 
rejoice  in  the  preeminence  of  your  virti^ 
and  your  alliance  adds  charms  to  Ludnda.  , 

Sir  J.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  jou  hiit 
set  the  world  a  fair  example ;  your  haj»|»s« 
is  owing  to  your  constancy  and  merrt,  «» 
the  several  didiculties  you  have  struggled «ii> 
evidently  show«^ 

yVhat^er  the  generous  mind  itself  denies, 
The  secret  care  of  Providence  suppl'**' 

[Ewtf* 
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Performed  for  Ihe  firil  lime  at  Covcnt-Gardon,  March  iilli,  j8i4.    Tliia  riece  waa  dedicalcd  to  Mr.  Cm»i* 


the  jiiihor  did  net  cboos«  *o  menlioa  hia  own  name;  ii  being,  as  lie  saTa*  his  first  aUrmpl,  h«  li*'  < 

enough  in  bis  own  lalcnls  openly  to  stand  the  fiat  of  Uie  scverclj  criticising  public    Modcstj  is  in  ever;  ( ^  

commended;  but  in  this  he  might  certainly  have  dared;  for  the  whole  is  not  only  prettily*  but  well  writlcn,  '■'^J"" 
finely  drawn,  and  lull  of  good  smart  repartee.    The  character  of  the  old  Cnunti-ss  is  most  admirabljr  fUB****  JL. 
rento  in  the  aerenade  and  prison  scenes  must  bo  exceflcnt  in  the  hands  of  Jttrua,    The  dsndj  Comet  is  )«st  ife* 
type  of  (Ite  modern  puppiea,  v;  ilh  their  uonstroas  aifectalion  of  langaage ;  ii  vrc  add  to  this  lh«  ridirale««  V^^^^f-^ 
wilh  which  these  man-milliners  honour  the  Engliah  language,  we  shall  have  an  exa«l  antidote  to  ibe 
U'Shannon,  who  blunders  out  hia  Irish  with  the  grealeat  good-humuur  in  the  world,  till  the  hoaonr  of  h** 
attacked,  and  then  he  ia  all  firo  and  flames.    Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  remember  an  affair  thai  tool  place  >—  ^ 
ago,  about  the  loth.  Hussars,  in  which  the  orilccrs  of  that  regiment  are  said  not  to  bare  conda^cd  tbcasu**.  ^ 
thai  manly  behaviour,  that  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  n  man  of  honour  and  a  soldier,  and  were  caasc<p^7'  " 


c^«a  of  the  world,  as  the  Cornet  say  "utterly  nonentifiod.  Muffs  and  Meerschanms  i"  We  tkiak  that  ibcte  u  '^^f^^, 
like  a  reflection  on  this  affair  in  Torronto,  who  will  hare  nothing  to  do  with  "the  mbundm^d  kmkHs  ef 

and,  if  H  be  b«t 
ongrowuig  a  lit 

/Google 


nor  aspire  to  be  a  national  benefactor  in  hrtaking  the  regiment.  Major  0*Shaaiion'a  iMlk  of  the  glery  , 
tielh,"  might  be  divided  by  two.  Whaterer  tkia  mar  be,  the  play  is  well  wriUen;  and,  if  H  be  b«t «  jT,- 
are  inclined  to  think  it  must  be  plucked  from  the  wing  of  a  yonng  «agle«  whioh  upon  growing  •  liUl*  sir«|«r 
piodnce  us  awmcUuag  good,  i  r\r^r^\ 
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COUNtBSS  YBMTOSO. 
▼ICTORIA. 
LEONORA. 


ACT  L 

^CBWB.  h^NiffhL  The  front  of  a  ViUa  in 
the  Suburbs  of  Palermo^  A  Shrubberj — 
a  Balconf, 

Spado  enters  wiih  Musicians  from  the 
Street 

Spa.  TuERBf  my  men  of  strings  and  sjm- 
ibonies!  Lutes  in  firont.  I  alw^ays  make  the 
ight  troops  take  tiie  advance.  —  {^Thejr  begin 
o  tuneJl — My  master  is  coming — Stand  back 
— ^AIl  ready?  Now,  my  -lads,  the  moment  the 
ady  ^hows  the  head  of  her  column,  close 
'anKs,  and  give  her  a  volley  of  violins.  Here*s 
he  Signior  Torrenlo.  Arrived  just  in  time, 
''onr  honoul*!     [2b  Torrento,  tvho  enters. 

Tor.  Bravo,  gentlemen,  well  met — forwards 
—a  general  discbarge, — a  raking  fire. 

[Approaching  tfie  BtUconjr ,  and  speak-- 
ing  towards  it* 
^ome,  wake  my  lady  from  the  honied  sleep, 
That  sits  upon  her  eyes  like  dew  on  flowers; 
!>ur  song  shall  be  the  sun  that  dries  it  "off. 

•Spa.  \  Vnuspering'\--''l\kev^%  light  in  the 
chamber. 

Tork  Let  the  silver  lute, 

^ot  soAer  than  my  love,  tell  of  my  love: 
riien  fill  the  winds  of  night  with  harmonies 
Solemn  as  incense,  sweet  as  xephyr*s  wing 
4ew  wet  from  rosebuds,  to  petition  her 
That  she  would  stoop,->-an  empress-^-from  her 
throne, 

k.nd  listen  to  the  suit  of  my  true  love» 

Spa.  \To  the  Musicians'] -^^ow  level  a 
norlal  canzonet  at  her,  case ment-^a  6ar-shot  ^). 

{jAside. 

tst  Seren.  Sir,  shall  we  sing  the  Galliard, 
»r  the  AUemagne? 
Spa,  Is  this  a  wine-house,  dog!  are  these 
the  tunes 
To  draw  a  lady  down  a  ladder? 

[The  Casement  opens. 
Tor.  See,  she*s  coming;  are  you  prepared? 
Spa.  Let  me  alone,  Sir,  I  have  been  a  sere- 
lader  before  now;  in  my  time  I  would  uo- 
lertake  to  blow  the  heaviest  Signora  in  all 
Palermo  out  of  her  first  sleep. 
Ton  Hush!  begin — Degin« 

J%e  Seren ADER0  sing» 
Serb  nadb.— ^Italian.) 
Oh,  lady ! 
Sweet  lady! 
LToTeii  thine  eyes; 
The  stars  are  dim,  the  moon  Is  gonei 
The  hour's  for  love,  and  loTe  alone, 
Ohf  hear  its  sighs. 

jgOVOKk  appears  ai  the  f^indof^,  and  sings. 
—(Span.) 
Gay  SefettaderSf  away,  aviray! 

i)  A  bar  of  muuc 


Maidens  must  shun  you,  or  be  undone; 
Cupid's  a  traitor  both  night  and  day; 
Oaths  are  but  air,  when  the  heart  is  won. 
Then  farewell  to  his  billing  and  cooing. 
The  little  rogue  *s  gone,  other  Tictims  pur- 
suing. 

So  sing,  Fal^  lal,  la,  etc* 
Chorus. — So  sing,  Fal,  lal« 

Sere  NADERS  sing. 
Lady  of  beauty  \  away,  away, 
Roses  will  fade.  Time  is  flying  On. 
Weep  when  vou  must,— when  you  can,  be  gay, 
Life  is  too  short  to  be  sighing  on. 
Here  at  your  feet  is  your  Cavalier  suing: 
Hard  l^earted  beauty,  you'll  be  his  undoing ! 
So  sing,  Fal,  Jal,  lal,  la,  etc* 
Chorus. — So  sing,  Fal,  lal,  ia« 
Tor.  My  adorable !  [To  Leon. 

Leon.  t^fThisperifig^—Who^a  there  ? 
Spa.  your  adorable*  *      [To  Leon. 

Tor.  Dog,  be  quiet!  Your  Torrento. 

[To  Leon. 

Leon,  [f^^*w;?e/i>ig']-^VVhatdoyou  want? 
I  cannot  elope^to-zi^/iiL 

Sna.  [To  Torrento]— WhsU  do  v^e  watit? 
(Ask  her  to  lend  you  some  money.)  [Aside. 

Tor.  [To  *S>£w/o]— Villain  !-silence,  or  I 
shall  stab  you. 

lor.  [2o  Leon] — Lovely  Leonora,  this  is 
the.  propitious  moment. 

Leon.  Ah,  deceiver!  (4^^  sighs. 

Tor,  I  must  leave  Palermo  to-nighL 

Leon.  This  night?  so  soon  I 

Tor.  Yes,  Leonora,  my  angel!  yes.  [He 
declaims  ]  M is fortu n e !  d espera lion !  fa talitv ! 
disastrous  love!  wrecked  happiness!  eternal 
constancy!  an  early  gravel  (That  must  do.) 

[Aside. 

Leon,  Oh,  irresistible!  [Aside. 

Tor.  Yes,  divine  Leonora,  daylight  must  not 
sec  me  in  Palermo. 

Sp€i,  Or  it  will  see  you  In  gaol.  [Aside. 

Leon*  What  cruel  chance  has  done  this? 

Tor,  Ah!  [Sighs]  (What  the  deuce  shall 
I  »ay  ?)  [Aside. 

Spa.  Tell  her  you  killed  a  Duke  in  a  duel. 
Anything  will  do  for  a  woman. 

[Aside  to  Torrento. 

Tor,  Ohf  a  deadly  rencontre!    [To  Leon. 

Leon,  Alas!  what  is  to  be  done?  Prudence. 

Tor.  Yes;  I  know  it  all.   Prudence!  Oh. 
farewell! 

The  image  of 'my  love  will  follow  me. 

Spa.  Aye,  and  the  original,  too,  if  you 
don't  take  care.  [Aside. 
She's  coming.  [fVhispers  to  Torrento. 

Tor,  [To  Leonora]-^And  make  me  miser- 
able. [He  declaims]  Ruin!  anguish!  sudden 

"^Leon.  Are  you  dA^Hi^ii>Qfigl^ 
92 
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[Act  I. 


Spa»  A  good  wife's  queslion  !  \Aside. 
Tor.  Most  certainly')  and  at  this  moment; 
unless  we  fly  togelLer. 

[Leo  NORA  suddenly  goes  in\ 

Tor,  [To  Spado^—Thn  bird's  flown. 

Spa,  \  To  Torrcnto'\ — Aye,  to  get  moss  for 
her  nest.  Here  comes  the  lady  again,  and  in 
marching  order. 

,  Leon,  Take  this,  and  now — my  love! 

[Throiving  a  Bundle  to  Spado, 
Spa,  V  Taking  it  up,  and  speaking  to 
himself \^  A  beauty's  baggage!  of  course,  a 


bunch  ot  curls  —  a  French  novel — a  box  of 
carmine— a  bale  of  Soanish  wool — and  a  bu- 
shel of  love  letters!  \To  Leon\  Ma'am,  I  don\ 
feel  the  purse. 

\Torrento  brings  the  Ladder  to  Uie 
Balconjr, 

Leon,  [Flings  the  Purse  doan"]  —  There 
—there — go — come — I  am  in  infinite  terrc'r. 

Spa,  [Puis  it  in  his  Pocket!-— The  doub- 
loons— paid  into  court.  Any  necklaces,  ma'am  ? 
any  earrings — drops —  [To  Leon, 

Tor,  [To  Spado"] — What  are  you  picking 
Up,  there? 

iSpa,  Nothing;  only  a  little  courage,  against 
a  wicked  world. 

[Tor r  en  to  mounting  tfte  Litdder — Leo- 
nora about  to  Descend. 

Tor,  My  love,  the  coast's  clear,  the  ladder's 
safe.  By  Cupid's  white  wings,  and  Hymen's 
yellow  torch:  Now — 

\st  Seren,  [To  the  others]  —  Aye,  now; 
now*J  your  lime  to  bargain.  [Calls  to  Tor.J 
Signior,  we  cannot  stay  any  longer. 

Tor.  [To  Spado] — Muixle  those  miscre- 
ants— Stop  their  tongues,  T  say. 

XstSeren.  We  will  stop  neither  tongue, 
fool,  nor  fiddle,  under  ten  sequins. 

Tor.  [On  the  Ladder] — Come,  my  hew  itch- 
ing—[2  o  Spado]  Here,  get  rid  of  them.  Give 
them  these  five. 

istSeren.  Five,  Signior!  at  half  price  we 
always  make  it  a  rule  to  rouse  the  neighbour- 
hood. Gentleme^  musicians,  roar  for  your 
money. 

[The/  sing  lOudljr,  repeating  the  Trio, 

Tor.  What's  to  be  done?  my  charming, 
exquisite,  —  is  there  nothing  to  drown  them 
with?  Oh,  for  a  water-spout  —  a  cataract — a 
general  deluge! 

Leon,  They  will  awake  the  house,  farewell. 

Spa.  JjTo  Torrento]  —  Master,  you  had 
belter  give  them  the  other  five.  They  have 
their  scale  of  prices.  They  have  their  "Se- 
ducer,* their  "Sleeper,**  and  their  "Gederal 
JMslurber."  [Jsid^, 

istSeren.  We'll  rouse  yoji  three  streets  at 
a  time,  Si^ior. 

Tor.  (Five  sequins!  The  last  coin  I  have 
upon  earlh.  Here,  here — Spado!)  Come,  my 
enchantress.  [^*^  Leonora, 

Spa,  [To  the  Serenaders,  as  he  puts  the 
monej  in  his  Pocket]  ^liAdi,  my  master 
says,  that  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  pi- 
stoles and  piastres,  he  would  not  give  one  to 
save  the  whole  gang  of  you  from  the  galleys. 
X.stSeren.  Then  chorus,  gentlemen. 

[Thej  sing  loudl/.^Wva  Tulli.] 
Here's  a  roar  for  all  l)ad  masters. 


Ducats,  pauls,  pistoled,  piastres, 
Never  in  their  purse  be  found. 
Here's  a  roar,  cic. 

[A  Noise  within  the  House.'] 

Leon.  Undone,  undone  I  'arcweU  for  ever 
till — till  to-morrow.  [ShAs  the  Casement, 
lor.  Help  me  to  take  away  this  ladder! 
Confusion!  my  old  ill  luck! 

Spa.  Sir,  I  have  an  instinctive  aversioo  lo 
ladders.  [2'orrento  grasps  him, 

[Voices  witfiin]  Thieves!  murder!  fire! 
Spa,  Fire;  do  you  think  I'm  buliet  proof? 
There,  there,  I'd  swear  to  the  cockiog  of  ibeir 
pistols. 

[Torrento  carries  off  the  Ladder  to- 
wards Hie   Serenaders,    who  art 
grouped  in  the  Distance,  Clamour- 
ing and  Laughing, 
Tor.  Well,  ^entleihen,  this  is  serviceable. 
A  pleasant  affair;  a  pretty  business  yoa  iiave 
made  of  it.    What  have  you  to  say  for  yoar- 
selves,  you  rascals  I 

[iTfvo  step  out  from  the  Groupl] 
\st  Seren,  Signior,  we  will  be  more  ser- 
viceable still,  and  see  you  to  your  iodgkigL 
Tor,  I'll  break  every  head  and  fiddle  amo^ 
you.    Begone ! 

istSeren,  Master,  since  you  wonH  let  «t 
go  with  j^ou,  perhaps,  you  will  do  w  ihr 
honour  to  go  with  us.  Here,  Laxaro.  [Tbej 
show  him  a  Warrant]  You  know  the  naiK, 
perhaps  ? 

Tor.  The  devil! 

Sna.  Aye,  his  principal  creditor.  VA^ide] 
I'll  be  off;  these  oerenaders  are  old  hands  Jt 
a  catch^y  [Exk. 

istSeren.  We  have  been  lookriig  for  yos 
a  long  time,  but  your  tricks  w«rc  too 


for  us.  If  you  will  keep  running  gottlenea 
through  the  body,  you  must  be  laid  by  tie 
heels  for  il ;  that  s  law.  [Thrjr  drag  him akmg. 

Tor.  Law !  I'akc  of  your  bauds,  titeo,  aod 
let  it  at  least  be  riViV  law^). 

IstSeren.  OIT  with  faim.  Mow,  Signsor* 
Troop !  for%rards ! 

Tor.  Then  I'll  beat  the  march  upon  y**- 
[They  drag  him  out,  fighiing, 

ScENR  IL  ^  Ventoso^s  House,   jfn  Apturt- 
ment,  with  handsome  JFurniiure,  familj 
Pictures  on  the  Walls.    A  Japamud 
ifueur  Chesi;  a  desk;  with  a  ledger,  Vw- 
Toso  in  a  gouty  Chair.   A  Servaat 
tending. 

ren.  Why  here's  a  life  !  The  coldest  mgkl 
o'the  Apring; 
With  every  Uast  a^^insey,  ^out,  catarrh; 


To  play  the  sentinel!    Go,  call  my 
Bring  me  that  desk.  [2o  Ae  ServaitL 

And  this  is  to  have  daughters!  Shut  tliedoor! 
Twill  take  a  summer  to  get  last  uigfat's  frost 
Out  of  ray  bones.  Bo}*-,  let  me  bave  my  doak. 

[Tfie  Sereani  goes. 
Well  1  Fm  a  Count.   Pnde  was  ike  DeviTs 
sin, 

It  might  be  left  to  1>e  bis  ponisfameBL 
Then,  there^s  my  new  estate,-^£fta/  dmrs  aC 
*  rogues 

i)  The  pun  cones  from  eatei  beiBff  ■  u-wt  «f 

«nd  the  ^o,pJ^c^/c^^e^^^»^^ 
•)  Civil  in  oppoflilioB  to  mtlitarj  ma  p«ISe«. 


ICBNB  2.]  PRIDE  SHALL  HAVE  A  PALL. 

Lboutiny  hottse,  like  drones  round  honeycombs, 
wish  Uwere  in  the  moon! 

T*here*s  not  a  night, 
(ut  I  am  roused  hy  jancling  sonnetteers, 
Irummers  of  wire,  wild  riots,  rabble  roars : 
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letter  be  bankrupt,  beggar,  nothingness, 
'ban  be  thus  baited. 

Would  my  ancient  friend 
[ad  lived  to  keep  his  title  to  himself, 
iud  left  me  to  my  trade. 

The  CouNTBSS  enters,] 

How  now,  good  wife  ? 
Coun*  Good  Countess,  li  you  please. 

\Haughtilj* 

T^en.  \PeevUhiy\       Good  Ccuniess,  (Ltnl 

sent  for  you  to  say,  this  rioting, 
lis  cheating  of  fool's  ears  with  nightly  songs, 
(fust  have  an  end.    I  cannot  close  my  eyes, 
^iifa  your  fine  daughter's  frolics — I  could 
sleep 

tetter  on  roaring  Etna.  • 
Coun,  Sleep  in  the  day. 

\F'en,  riJ  leave  Palermo. 
Coun,  Andfor^hat?  (For 

Heaven !)  [Aside, 
yen.  Countess,  Til  not  be  made  a  common 
prey 

To  all  your  fortune-hunters.    Must  1  have 
Ay  house  turned  inside  out,  my  daughters  fooPd, 
fly  Jungs  chok*d  up  wilh  asthma  r  — So,  pre- 
^  pare ! — 

Nl  buUd  a  hut  a  hundred  miles  off,  wife! 
Coun,  Here  is  rebellion.  [Aside'] — Signior, 
spare  your  speech; 
*m  mistress  here,  and  have  been-^ 
Ven,  (Fort^  years!)  [Aside 
Coun,  If  girls  are  handsome,  noble,  young 
and  rich — 

yen*  Satan's  about  tbe  house  l-YouVe  all 
the  same.^ 
11  sell  my  house  and  lands. 

What's  woman's  wit, 
ventle  and  simple,  toiling  for  through  life, 
''rom  fourteen  to  fourscore  and  upwards? 
Man! 

A^hat  are  your  sleepless  midnights  for,  your 
routs, 

Tiat  turn  your  skins  to  parchment?  Why, 
for  Man! 

^hat  are  your  cobweb  robes,  that,  spite 
of  frost, 

»how  oeck  and  knee  to  Winter?   Why  ,  for 
Man! 

<Vhat  are  your  harps,  pianos,  simpering  songs 
•anguish'd  to  lutes?  All  for  tbe  monster,  Man! 
^hat  are  your  rouge,  your  jewels,  waltzes, 
wigs, 

Wr  scoldings,  scribblinffs,  eatings,  drink- 
injs,  for? 

^our  mom,  noon,  night?  For  man!  Aye,  Man, 
man,  man! 

'      [He  sits  at  his  Desk, 
Coim.  [Aside"]  —  Here  are  bold  words  ! — 

his  ancient  spirit's  roused; 
lere's  his  overflowing  torrent  of  fierce  speech, 
(liat  [  had  thought  dried  up  this  many  a  day ; 
^ell,  take  your  way,  my  Lord; 
ril  have  that  ledger  burned.)— [^ju/<f] There's 

news  arrived. 
f^en.  News  —  aye  —  I  should  have  letters. 

How's  the  wind? 


^  —Due  south, — 

[Giadljr] — From  Lisbon  and  the  Straits! 
Coun,  The  Captain's  come! 
yen.  Bravo  I  old  Bartolo.  I'll  lay  this  chest 
Of  choice  Noyeau,  the  last  of  all  my  stock. 
My  relicy — to  your  Ladyship's  turquoise, 
He  brings  a  glorious  cargo ! 

Coun,  Have  you  ears? 

I  say  Lorenzo's  come. 

yen.  That's  belter  still ; 

Long  live  the  **  Golden  Dragon  " — that's  the  ship ! 
Sh'ed  beat  a  dolphin  ! — 

Coun.  Will  you  let  me  speak? 

yen,  I  chartered  her  myself,  to  take  in  furs 
At  the  Kamschalkas;  then,  for  cinnamon. 
Touch  at  Ceylon — make  up  her  diamond  bags. 
Emeralds  and  silks,  along  tbe  Malabars — 
Then,  at  Benin  buy  ^old-ilust,  elephants'  teeth. 
Sandal,  and  ambergris. — Lorenzo's  come! 
I  bade  him,  love,  remember  on  bis  life 
To  bring  a  monkey  for  your  Ladyship  ( 

Coun,  I  tell  you,  that  Lorenzo  is  come  back. 
Straight  from  Morocco,  he  of  the  Hussars! 
Jacinla  saw  him  landing  at  the  Mole, 
With  half  a  dozen  varlets  like  himself. 
An  hour  ago.  He  must  not  wed  m/  child, 
The  fellow^  blood's  plebeian  I 

yen.  [Agitated]  The  Hussar! 
The  world  will  be  let  loose.  Here's  new  turmoil; 
Here's  woman's  work!  Here's  fainting, scolding 

[Aside],-\\\fe, 
Did  we  not  make  some  promise? 

Coun,  That  was  in  other  times,  We'rO 
noble  now; 
T*U  leach  him  how  to  deal  with.  Countesses. 
yen.  Woman,  he  may  be  nobler  than  we 
think. 

Our  kinsman.  Count  Ventoso,  as  whose  heirs 
We  left  old  trade  for  title,  (luckless  change!) 

[Aside, 

Favour'd   the  boy,   placed  him  i'  th^  fore* 

most  troop 
Of  all  the-  Service,  nay  advis'd  this  match 
Upon  his  death-bed,  not  three  months  ago. 
There  is  some  mystery — 

Coun,  [Angriijr]  He's  Paulo's  son, — 
The  fisherman's,  beside  your  Cousin's  gate ! 

yen.  But — if  Victoria  like  the  man  ? 

Coun,  Like  him 

She  shall  be  dutiful  and  hate  him,  knave! — 
But  she's  mjr  daughter.  She  has  proper  pride. 
Foe  talked  the  business  with  her;    I  have  a 
tongue, 

yen,  I  knowit,^would  'twere  dumb  I)  [Aside, 

Whose  voice  is  that? 
Coun,    Victoria's;  you  may  question  her 
yourselC 

yen.   My   brain's  too  old   for  love  talk. 
Come  away. 
Two  women's  tongues  at  once ! — Su  Anthony ! 

Victoria  enters, 
yic.  My  mind's  a  tossing  sea,  wherein  my 
thoughts. 

Like  tempest-shaken  barks,  sweep  on  at  chance, 
And  pensh  as  they  sweep.  [She  sings. 

(Italian.) 
Love,  thou  dear  deceiver! 
Here  at  length  we  part; 
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Yet  this  teai^drop  stealiogy 
Yet  this  throb  of  pain. 
Tell  me,  past  concea]ing| 
Vm  thy  slave  again. 

Listening  saints)  befriend  me; 
Love !  my  peace  restore ; 
Pride!  thy  spirit  Jend  me; 
All  ivill  soon  be  o*er, 

Ventoso  cmd  the  Countess  hurry  in, 

Coun.  Tis  he!  he*s  in  the  porch.  Go,  turn 
him  back. 
Tell  him,  FU  not  receive  him, 

f^en,  {4gitatec[\  I  go?— turn?— 

Not  for  a  cargo! — 

yic.  Whom? 

F'en.  Lorenzo!  girl. 

F'ic.  Lorenzo! — Heavens! — I  dare  not  meet 
him  now. 

Coun,  Where's  the  child  flying  to? 

F'ic.  tet  me  begone, 

Or  see  me  die  before  you,  [She  ri4shes  out, 

F'en,  Let  me  begone,  and  deal  with  him 
yourself. 

Coun,  Here  you  must  stay, 

Ven,  XListeningX  Let  me  but  get  my  sword ; 
There's  battery  and  bloodshed  in  his  heels. 

Lorenzo  enters,  in  high  animation. 

Lor,  My  noble  father !  Countess  mother  too  t 
I  heard  ot  your  good  fortune  at  the  port, 
And  give  you  joy!  I  came  on  wings  to  you. 
"Where  is  Victoria?       [Their  stand  sullenly, 
Is  she  ill? 

Coun,     '        ^  Nol  well. 

Lor,  Then,  all  is  well. 

Fen.  What  shall  I  say  to 

him  ?  [Aside 
How  go  the  wars  ?  You've  had  hard  fighting,  Sir  ? 

Lor,  Blows,  as  was  natural;  beds,  as  it 
pleased  Fate, 
Under  the  forest-trees,  or  on  the  sands, — 
Or  on  the  billows.  Where's  Victoria,  mother? 

Coun,  Mother,  forsooth! 

Fen,  You  had  rans^j^Iunderlng  in  Morocco ; 

The  genuine  Persian — Cachmere  shawls — 

Lor,  None,  none, 

Fen.  Bottles  of  Attar— jewels ! 

Lor,  Not  a  stone! 

Where  is  my  love?  [He  cedhs]  Victoria! 

Fen,  [Grapeljrl  Hear  me,  Sir; 

Our  house  has  baa  new  honours, — large  estates 
Have  found  their  heirs  in  us. 

Lor,  IVe  heard  all  this, 

Coun,  Hovr  he  flames  out! 

Fen,  It  is  the  custom  here 

That  like  shall  wed  with  like— 

Lor,  Custom  of  fools ! 

No!  "wise  and  woridly,  but  not  made  for  us, 
I  am  plain  spoken; — love  her — know  no  art, 
But  such  as  IS  the  teaching  of  true  love; 
And  as  I  won,  will  wear  her.  Count,  your  hand : 
This  is  to  try  me. — Yet,  what's- in  your  speech, 
That  thus  it  haUgs  so  freezing  on  your  lip  ? 
Out  with  the  worst  at  once.  Your  answer. 
Lord* 

Fen,  Our  name's  ennobled. 
Coun,  Are  you  answered  now! 

^>ld»  unless  she  find  a  noble  spouse, 
pball  die  unmarried. 


Lor,  [In  sudden  dejection '\  h  it  cone 
to  this? 

Tis  true,  I  should  have  Jeamt  humilitj: 
True,  I  am  nothing;  nothing  have— but  hope! 
I  have  no  ancient  birth, — no  heraldry  ;->^ 

[Contemptuously] 
No  motley  coat  is  daub'd  upon  my  shield; 
I  cheat  no  rabble,  like  your  charlatans, 
By  flinging  dead  men's  dust  in  idiot's  eya; 
I  work  no  miracles  with  buried  bones; 
I  belt  no  broken  and  dislemper'd  shape 
With  shrivell'd  parchments,  pIuckM  from  nioil- 

dy  shelves; 
Yet,  if  I  stoop'd  to  talk  of  ancestry, 
I  had  (in  ancestor,  as  old  and  noble 
As  all  their  quarterings  reckon  —  iDiae  m 

Adam  I 

Coun,  'Twere  best  stop  there.  You  kaew 
the  fisherman. 

By  the  Palazza  I 
Fen,  [To  the  Countess] -^W'lXi  you  bie 

swordr  out?  [Jside. 
Lor,  The  man  who  gave^rae  being,  lhoii{^ 

no  Lord, 

Was  Nature's  npbleman, — an  honest  roan! 
And  prouder  am  I,  at  this  hour,  to  stand, 
Unpedestall'd,  but  on  his  lowly  grate. 
Than  if  I  tower*d  upoi-  a  monument 
High  as  the  clouds  with  rotten  infamy. 
[Calls']  —  Come  forth ,  sweet  love !  and  tel 
them  bow  they've  wi«ngM 
Your  constant  faith. 

Fen,  [To  the  Countess,  aside]^Bt^)i^ 

the  house  down  else. 
Coun,  You  shall  be  satisfied.  Now, 

my  words!    [She  goes 
Lor,  [Turning  on  f>/j/o*oJ— What  Irei- 
chery's  this? 
Your  answer.  Sir,  I'll  not  be  scom'd  in 
Fen,  Saint  Anthony  save  us!    I  foitsiv 
it  all- 
Left  here  alone  with  this — rhinoceros!  [Au^ 
[To  Lorenzo] —  Nay,  Captain,  bear  W 

son;  let's  be  friendu 
My  wife — all  womankind  must  bave  iheirw** 
Please  her,  and  buy  a  title. 
Lor.  Title,— fool! 

Fen,  Then  half  the  worid  are  foob.  1k 
thing's  dog-cheap, 
Down  in  the  market,  fifty  below  par; 
They  have  them  at  all  prices— stars  and  stnsp* 
Aye,  from  a  ducat  upwards — you'll  have cki«i 
Blue  boat's,  red  lions,  bo^  in  armour, 
Swans  with  two  necks,  gridirons  and  gecie*)- 
By  Jove, 

My  doctor,  nay,  my  barber,  is  a  knigk^ 
And  wears  an  order  at  bis  bultonJiole, 
Like  a  field  marshaL 

Victoria  <f/i*er^,  urged  by  the  Covm^ 
Lorenzo  rushes  over  to  her. 
Lor,  Victoria,  love  1  I  hnew  thou  wcrt 
chang'd. 

As  is  thy  beauty.    Aye,  this  faitUiil  lip 
Keeps  its  true  crimson,  and  ibis  azure  cy^ 
As  blue  as  heaven,  is,  far  as  lieaveB,  ahaic 
Our  fickleness  of  nature. 

Fic,  Sirl  this  is 

Stand  beside  me /locp.  \Tol 

>)  This  prodnccs  a  Iii(|riM«i  effect  If  «  I 


[Act  IJ.  Scbnx  1.] 
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We  know  jou«»-a  most  lionourM  gentleman-— 
A  cavalier  accomplished. 

You  will  find 
Others  more  worthy  of  yoqr  Iotc. — Farewell— 
I  do  beseech  you,  oir,  forget  this  day. 
And  with  il — me. 

[She  sinks  into  the  Countesses  ^rmSi 
Coun,  \  To  Lor,!  —  Are  you  convinced  at 
last? 

F'en,  You  see  the  tide's  against  you.  [To  Lor, 
Lor,  AlPs  undone! 

Victoria,  look  upon  me  I— 

See  the  face 
Of  one  to  whom  you  were  heart,  wealth 
and  world! 

When  the  sun  scorchM  us, — when  the  forest- 
>  shade, 

Worse  than  the  lances  of  the  fiery  Moor, 
SteepM  us  in  poisonous  dews, — I  thought 
of  you, 

I  kiss'd  this  picture  \Taking  out  her  minifMr- 

ture']  and  was  well  again. 
When  others  slept,  I  foUowM  every  star, 
That  stooped  upon  Palermo,  with  my  orayers! 
In  battle  with  the  Moor,  I  thought  ox  you. 
Worshipped  your  image  with  a  thousand  vows, 
And  would  have  fac*d  ten  thousand  of  their  spears 
To  bring  back  honours,  which  before  your  feet. 
Where  lay  my  heart  already,  should  be  laid. 
In  health  and  sickness,  peril,  victory, 
I  had  no  thought  untwinM  with /our  true  love, 
Coun,  {To  P^eniosoJ— -Why  don't  you  talk 
to  him? — 

No  blood  of  mine 
Shall  link  with  any  trooper  of  them  all. 
ril  have  no  knapsacks  in  family:  {To  Lor, 
Fll  have  no  barracks,  and  no  Hectors  here; 
No  captains,  with  their  twenty  wives  apiece, 
Scuflling  about  my  house;  no  scarlet  rogues, 
Who  think  their  tags  and  feathers  title  good 
To  noble  heiresses. 

Fen,  {Agitatedl^Wife,  lead  her  in— 
Those  women  — Oh,  those  women! — plague 
on  plague  1  {jdside, 
[To  Lorenzo"]  Gome  here  again— to-morrow 

— r-when  you  will — 
But  leave  us  now. 

[To  the  Countess']  The  girl  will  die. 
[To  Lorenzo]  Good  day. 

Lor,  [To  Victoria]— 'One  word.. 
Vie.  My  parents  have  commanded.  Sir, 
And  I — I  must — obey  them. 

[  She  is  overpowered^ 
Lor*  \In  anguish] — Faith's  gone  to  heaven. 

I  should  have  sworn,  the  gold 
Of  India  could  not  thus  have  slain  true  love! 
Victoria,  hear  me. 

\_Tq  F'entoso]    Where's  your  honour,  Sir? 

[Turning  Ofvajr  contemptuously. 
No;  I'll  not  stoop  my  free,  recovered  heart. 
To  play  the  mendicant.    Farewell  to  love: 
Henceforth,  let  venerable  oaths  of  men, 
And  women's  vow^s,  iho*  all  the  stars  of  heaven 
VVere' listening, — be  forgotten, — light  as  dust ! — 
Go,  woman!  [She  weeps] — Tears! — aye,  all 

the  sex  can  weep! 
Be  high  and  heartless !  I  have  done  with  thee ! 

[Rushes  out, 
Vic,  Lorenco  ? — Lost  for  ever ! — 
Coun,  Would  the  fool  follow  him  ? 

[She  holds  hen 
Ven.  Speak  kinder,  wife, 


Her  hand's  like  ice.«^  Those  women  1 

[Sustaining  her, 
Vic,  [Feebl/]  Lead  me  in. 

Where^  Leonora  ? 

Coun,  Run  away,  no  doubt. 

Call  her,  to  help  my  Lady  to  her  couch. 
Ven,  [Musing] — Lorenso's  wrath  is  roused. 
He'll  find  revenge. 
He'll  loose  his  comrades  at  us,  hunt  us  down, 
Well  he  the  scoff  o'  the  city.    All's  undone. 
Coun,  The  girl  shall  have  a  Noble  — sfae^s 
a  match 

For  a  Magnifico. 

Ven,  For  any  man! 

Had  she  ier  mother's  tongue.  Ldside* 
[He  Calls  Leonora,]  [MxeunL 

Lbono&a.  comes  in. 
Leon.  Did  I  not  hear  my  name,  and  loud- 
ly, too? 

Or  was't  some  spirit  hous'd  within  these  walls, 
That,  hearing  it  a  hundred  times  a  day, 
Echoes  the  sound  by  instinct? 

Twas  my  name ! 
Am  I  found  out?   Then,  serenades  farewell; 
Love -speeches  by  the  moonlight,  and  sweet 
dreams. 

For  convent  bars  and  bolts,  vespers  and  veils, 
Till  hope  and  beauty,  like  twin  (lowers,  decay. 
For  want  of  cherishing. 

Leonora  sings, —  [Spanish.] 

Welcome  duty. 

Farewell  beauty ; 
Welcome  matins,  vespers,  veils  and  tapers! 

Welcome  fasting, 
•    Everlasting ; 
W^elcome  ouarrels,  scandal,  sulks  and  vapours  ! 

Welcome  weeping. 

Never  sleeping; 

Farewell  dances, 

Plays,  romances, 

With  a  lira  la,  etc.  [Slowly, 

No!  let  creatures 

Without  features 
Turn  their  skins  blue,  ^reen  and  yellow. 

Farewell  chanting, 

Farewell  canting. 
Farewell  Nuns  so  meitk,  and  Monks  so  mellow. 

VVelcome  wooing, 

Billet-douzing, 

Gards,  quadrilling, 

Flirting,  killing. 

With  a  lira,  la,  etc  [Spiritedly, 

ACT  IL 

ScBHB  h-m^A  Billiard  Room. 

The  CoLONBL  f>  beside  the  Table,  betting. 
The  Majoe  and  Cornet  playing. 

Col.  I  am  not  yet  in  despair.  Cornet. 

Maj\  Be't  what  you  please  with  him,  Colonel, 
We  have  the  game, — pauls  to  pistoles.  Play. 
[He  plajrs] — Missed  it ,  by  the  glory  pf  the 
Twentieth. 

Cor.  Here;  Marker!  hold  this  meerschaum. 
doing  his  Pipe] — Beat  me  I  Spadaccino! 
beat  the  Venetian  marker,  who  could  whis^ 

Eer  the  balls  into  the  poc)cets;  a  fellow  who 
ad  pillaged  the  whole  Senate ; — Corpo  di  San 
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every  marker,  from  the  Hill  of  Howlh  to  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe.  I  have  brought  home  tbia 
mulT  [^Takinff  off  his  Cap~\  iull  of  ducats 
'  and  doubloons,  since  I  have  handled  a  cue 
in  his  Sicilian  Ma jcsty*s.  service. 

Cor,  It  was  handsomely  filled — for  once  J 
Plav.  [He  nttsses] — Diavoio!  Confound  this 
coffee-house  game.  Hazard  and  high  life  for 
me! 

Ma/.  Ha,  ha !  the  Cornet  is  a  young  soldier 
be  soon  tires  of  being  in  the  way  of  the  balls. 
Now  for  a  cannon  Play.  [He  rnissesl — 
That's  all  ill  luck. 

Cor.  Cannon  ! — muffs  and  meerschaums — 
you  always  Urt  great  guns.  Play.  [He  pi 
—Mark  two.  [To  the  Marker. 

Ma/.  [Angriiy\  Great  guns!  That  is,  I 
imagine — 

Cor.  [Interrupting  Aim] — Rather — 

Ma/.  That  I  exaggerate,    [More  irritated. 

Cor,  Very  generously. 

Maj.  That  f  colour  2). 

Cor.  Never ! — no  man  alive  can  charge  you 
yr\\\i  a  propensity  to  blushing. 

Ma/.  Count  Carmine — 1  have  never  found 
occasion  for  it.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much 
for  all  my  friends,  Cornet  my  dear. 

Cor.  Diavolo!  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me? 
This  hurts  my  hpnour. 

Maj.  By  the  glory  of  the  Twentieth,  no  man 
can  cure  it  easier — plaster  it  with  your  vanity. 

Cor.  Draw,  Sir! 

Ma/.  The  Cornet  has  got  his  fighting 
moustaches  on — I  must  humour  him.  Draw, 
Sir!    Here  goes  mjr  bill  of  exchange. 

Col.  What  are  you  both  about?  ^/nler- 
posingJl — Cornet,  I  must  request  —  We  shall 
be  taken  for  a  fighting  regiment. 

Cor.  Impossible ! — Jbxcuse  me,  Colonel.  [He 
takes  off  his  cap  to  the  Colonel,  and  glances 
within  i/.J—My  mirror!  the  left  moustache 
quite  dishevelled. 

Mnj.  The  coxcomb's  at  bis  looking  glass, 
by  the  glory  of  the  Twentieth! 

Cor.  [Arranging  his  Mousiachio']  —  One 
moment, — You  would  not  have  a  gentleman 
fight,  like  a  footman,  in  a  state  of  utter  bru- 
tality— all  blotvse. 

Maj.  Come  on,  Sir, 

Cor.  [To  the  Ma/or'\  I  make  it  a  rule  ne- 
ver to  be  disturbed  at  my  toilet.  [To  Ohe  Co- 
lonell  My  beard's  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
too  dark.    Now,  Sir,  to  correct  insolence! 

[He  draws  his  Sabre. 

Maj.  Now,  Sir!  to  chastise  insolence  past 
correction  I  [They  fight  a  few  passes— the 
Colonel  and  other  Officers  interpose. 

Col.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen ,  put  up  your 
swords.  Fight  in  the  street,  if  you  will.  If 
one  of  yqu  be  killed  here,  we  shall  have  the 
quarrel  put  in  the  bill').— [Z.ai/;^/ri/7^]  Ofli- 
ccrs,  I  command  you  to  stop.    This  will  in- 

1)  Caramholage. 

a)  Tn  colour  ia  ihc  genleel  word  for  exagprrate.  or  lie  ; 
but  Ibe  laal  word  ii  abcolulelj  proscribed  in  Englaod, 
uoder  pain  of  a  duel  followed  hf  death  at  least. 

S)  A  company  of  Engliahmea  kcing  aatembled  at  diDBcr, 
the  Waller  fell  down  ia  a  fit;  a  wager  wal  inalanily 
laid,  that  the  poor  fellow  wonld  die,  and  on  tlic  vlher 
aide  that  he  would  not ;  the  doclor  arriving,  waa 
Itindered  from  interfering,  and  told  of  the  bet :  "  Bur 
the  man  will  die,"  aaid  the  doelur,  *'Oh  !  never  mind, 
pul  him  in  the  bill/'  was  the  anawer :  u  e.  charge  It 
to  our  aotpoBl. 


[Act  11 

▼oWe  the  character  of  the  corps.  In  a  taTcn 
too! 

Ma/.  [SheaMng  his  Sabre"]  Colonel,  I 
drew  merely  for  quiets  sake. — [Laughing] 
And  now  that  iVs  all  over,  what  tlie  M 
was  it  all  about?  f^o  the  Comet, 

Cor.  Major,  you  should  haTe  understood 
the  language  of  my  feelings. 

Maj.  How  should  I  understand  it,  my  4ey? 
I  never  heard  them  speak  a  syllable  before 
'  Col,  Not  another  word.  Major.  Here's  mow 
one  at  the  door.    This  quarrel  must  mt  k 
made  a  tovm-talk.    [Lorenzo  enters, 
throws  himself  on  a  Chair,  dejectedly]  01, 
it*s  Lorenzo!  why,  man,  what's  the  lutttr 
with  you? — any  bad  news.  Captain? 
[The  Cornet  and  Major  return  to  the  Joifc] 
Cor.  The  sublime  dejection  of  a  disastiMi 
love.  [Aside  to  Uie  Majer. 

Cor,  [P/qr*] -Game, 
Col.  Lorenso,  will  you  play? 
Lor,  Excuse  me,  Colonel ;  I  am  not  io  spi- 
rits; I  beg  I  may  not  disturb  any  one. 

Cor.  Quite  gone  out!  Dull  as  a  seitct 
party  of  the  first  distinction,  V>on  honoiir. 

Col.  Stir,  Lorenzo !  This  dbubloou  for 
doctor  who  will  find  out  his  distemper. 

[Flinging  Monejr  on  theT^dk^ 
Maj,  Pohf  it*s  the  military  epidemic^ 
coming  on  of  the  half-pay; — a  cursed  con- 
plication  of  disorders. 

Lor. '  [GraduaUr  recovering]  The  awpfc 
fact  is ,  my  good  friends,  I  am  rather  out 
temper  just  now — I  hate  been  extremely 
suited. 

AlU  Insulted!  ^ 
Ma/.  You  had  a  fair  thrusi  lor  it,  I 

[Skrvii' 

Lor.  No)  confound  it,  that  was  out  of  ^ 
question.    Twas  by  a  woman. 

Cor.  Oh,  jilted!  nothing  more?  Ha,  ha!  b 
might  have  happened  to  the  handsoracsl 
in  the  service;  for  example — But  od 
grounds  were  you  turned  out?  [loiore** 
Lor.  Turned  out.  Sir? 
Cor.  Mille  pardons!    I  mean,  exile<l, 
patriated,  made  horrible. 

Col.  Eh  ?— The  infidelity  aU  on  one  ' 
suppose, — or — 

Maj.   Were  you   in  doubt  whether  fjj 
were  most  in  love   with  the  daughter,  v 
mother,  or  the  grandmother?  , 
Cor,  Were  you  miscellaneous  in  thekosK 
Pray,  who  is  toe  fair  deceiver,  after  all? 

Lor.  Old  Ventoso*s  daughter.  Now  let  * 
alone. 

Col.  He  by  the  public  gardens:  ihej* 
merchant  —indeed?   '  [Hatt^ 

Maj.  Old  Figs  and  Raisins  ?  Ha,  ha, 

Cor.  Absolutely old  Allspice  and  Sapf 
canes!   Muffs  and  meerschaums! 

Col.  So,  Captain,  the  old  trafficker  rrfwe* 
to  take  you  into  the  firm?  [Haaf^l^ 

Maj.  The  veteran  grocer  did  not  ft' 
green  recruit.  Ha,.ba! 

Cor.  The  green !— superb!    How  picfcj* 
que!— The  Major's  from  tbe  Emerald 
^  [The/It^ 

Ma/.  By  the  glory  of  the  TwedtisAl  J* 
might  have  turned  to  trade  in  y©ur 
form,  my  i«|ffi,ed  by  GoOgla  I 

1)  Ireland  ia  called  Ike  greea  erC&menU  k 
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Cor,  HuDg  onl  your  shabrac  for  an  aproo. 

Maj.  Cut  3oap  with  your  sabre. 

CoL  And  made  a  scale  of  your  sabretache. 

Maj\  For  the  regular  sale  and  deliiFery  of 
salt,  pepper, — 

CoL  And  Indigo. 

Cor.  No;  that's  for  the  Blues^), 

Lor.  Gentlemen.  I  find  I  must  bid  you 
food  night.  This  depresses — this  offends  me. 
rm  in  no  temper  for  jesting. 

CoL  Poh!  Lorenzo,  no  parting  in  ill  hu- 
mottr*  We  all  know  you  to  be  a  capital, 
hi^b-flavour'd  fellow ;  but,  as  one  of  us,  you 
might  have  consulted  your  rank, — the  honour 
of  the  regiment, — in  this  city  connexion. 

Cor,  all  tbat*s  dignified,  one  of  the  Ro- 
yal Sicilian,  the  Twentieth! — should  not  be 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  un- 
der a  Duke. 

Maj.  He  may  nod  to  a  General,  eh  ?— now 
and  then; — Comet. 

Con  When  the  streets  are  empty  ,-^buty  he 
should  be  familiar  with  no  man — 

CoL  Under  a  Prince  of  the  blood. 

Cor.  Nor  with  /lim^  unless  on  guard  at 
Court. 

Lor.  /oMg'Ai/i^]— Gentlemen,  I  am 

perfectly  sensible  of  our  infinite  superiority — 
but— 

Ma/.  But  what?  By  St.  Patrick,  Captain, 
I  don*t  comprehend.  [Haughtilf. 

Lor.  I  never  expected  that  you  wouldi  Ma- 
jor O'Shannon.  [To  the  ilirjr/]— Unfortunate- 
ly, all  the  world  are  not  so  accessible  to 
conviction.  The  venerable  lady  of  the  man- 
sion's last  words  to  me  were,  taat  she  would 
not  suffer  a  daughter  of  hers  to  many  any 
Trooper  of  us  all. 
AIL  Trooper!  [In  various  Irritation'] 
CoL  BeeUebub!  Trooper?  1  \Toee- 

Cor.  Mufl's  and  meerschaums!      >  Kj^l-C 
Mai.  By  the  glory  of  the  Twentieth ! )  "^^'^ 
Lor.  Gentlemen  of  the  Twentieth — that  was 
the  very  word. 

Maj.  V\\  go  instantly,  and  challenge  the 
whole  house,  from  the  Count  to  the  kitchen 
tnaid. 

Cor.  Let  us  send  all  the  farriers  to  shoe 
the  horses  in  front  of  these  ptiroenus;  we'll 
hammer  them  deaf. 

CoL  Or  order  the  trumpeters  to  practise 
fix  hours  a  night  under  tneir  balcony. 

[Laughing. 

Cor,  Or,  to  take  signal  vengeance — 

Maj\  Aye,  to  exterminate  the  whole  neigh-* 
bourfaood — 

Cor.  No  man  has  it  more  in  his  power 
than  yourself.  Major; — sing  them  one  of  your 
— national  melodies. 

[The J  laugh,  the  Colonel  pacifies  the  Major'] 

CoL  What  kind  of  existence')  is  this  dan- 
gerous jilt?    Have  you  seen  her,  gentlemen? 

Maj.  I  have — a  hundred  times.  She  was 
always  on  parade  when  I  was  officer  of  the 
day.  A  tough  affair,  with  a  vinegar  visage; 
a  compound  of — 

Cor.  Her  old  father's  cellars. 

CoL  A  claret  complexion. 

Maj.  Blue-ruiu  lips'). 

Cor.  Tongue  thick  as  Tokay» 

l)  There  ii  an  Eagluh  regiment  called  Uie  Oxford  l»lae«, 
Hcinf .  S)  Holluid*  gin. 


Maj.  And  eyes,  fike  hock  in  green  glasses. 

CoL  With,  as  I  presume,  no  small  share 
of  the  Tartar  at  bottom. 

Cor.  Tartar!  Muffs  and  meerschaums!  Hot- 
tentot ! 

Lor*  [Starting  from  Ai«  C/uzirj— Colonel! 
I  can  listen  to  this  no  longer.  I  insist  upon 
it  that  the  subject  shall  be  dropped.  You 
don't  know  the  lady.  She's  lovely,  incom- 
parable. 

Maj.  Aye,  aye ,  a  Venus  of  course. 

[Half  aside. 
Cor.  Yes,  if  ever  there  was  one  at  the  Cape 

[Half  aside. 

CoL  You  may  leave  the  lady  to  her  natu- 
ral fate,  the  trader  is  rich.  She  will  throv.- 
herself  away,  according  to  the  manner  of  all 
women  who  have  money,  and  the  business 
will  be  done  by  some  scoundrel  with  a  plau- 
sible leg,  a  romance  on  his  tongue,  and  a 
pair  of  dice  in  his  pocket. 

Lor.  That  will  be  the  most  appropriate  of 
all  punishments !  Her  pride  shall  be  mortifiedi 
She  shall  make  some  degrading  match. 

Ma/.  Some  Sicilian  (^uack. 

AIL  [murmur]  Sicihan! 

CoL  Or  French  Valet  I 

Cor,  Or  English  Blacklegs,  or — 

Maj,  No  farther  fVesl^ard^^  Sir,  if  you 
please.  [Stopping  him. 

■  Cor.  But  where  are  we  to  find  this  im- 
postor? 

Maj,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Sweet  simplicity  of  youth ! 
find  an  impostor?  Why,  man,  you'll  find 
him  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred ,  and 
that  of  the  best  company.  But  I'll  find  him 
for  you  within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  spot. 
You  know  mj  friend  \s  governor  of  the  jail; 
I  beg  his  Generalship's  pardon ,  of  the  Castle^ 

CoL  The  jail  is  in  the  next  street,  I  think. 
Let  us  go  there  directly,  and  pick  out  a  rogue 
for  our  purpose.  • 

Lor.  He  must  not  be  a -ruffian;  I  will  not 
have  her  insulted;  the  fellow  must  be  decent. 

Ma/,  My  love,  he  shall  be  magnificent;  as 
fine  as  a  Duke,  or  a  Drum-Major.  He  shall  be  as 
full  of  fuss  and  feathers  as  a  new  laid  Aide- 
de-Camp. 

Lor.  It  shall  be  so.  Her  pride  shall  be  her 
shame.  I  could  disdain  myself  for  wasting  a 
thought  upon  them  !  a  race  of  weak,  presump- 
tuous, purseproud  — 

Coil,  But  the  direct  offence,— a  little  coquet- 
ry, a  little  female  tyranny? 

Cor.  Both  as  natural  to  the  sex  as  lips  and  eyes. 
Lor.  My  dear  Pistrucci,  [To  tlie  Colonel] 
don't  ask  me  any  ferthen  The  matter  is  too 
ridiculous,  considering  what  they  were.  No- 
thing less  than — Yet  why  should  I  not  say  it? 
nothing  less  than  my  want  of  noble  birth— 
of  family — 

CoL  Poh  1  They  are  a  family  of  fools.  A 
soldier's  noblest  pedigree  is  his  honour.  Let 
him  look  to  posterity. 

Ma/,  Aye,  to  posterity.  I*et  him  make  his 
forefathers  out  of  that.  What  business  has  a 
soldier  to  be  looking  behind  him;  by  the 
glory  of  the  Twentieth — 

i)  The  Cepe  of  Good  Hope.    Wc  reraembfr  Hot- 
tentot Venua. 

t)  Farlher  we*lw«rd  w^lj 
jor*»  cemitrj. 
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[AcTiL 


Con  To  the  jail,  to  the  jail.  I  shall  take 
i-emorselesft  venffcance*  The  affaires  reffimen- 
tal;  the  whole  Corps  has  been  insulted  most 
superlatiTety  :  Trooper!  MufTs  and  meer- 
schaums ! 

Lor.  Yet,  upon  second  thou^ts — I — should 
rather^ 

Col.  What,  man!  relentin|^,  rofracting? 

Cor,  You  are  pledged  from  frill  to  fellock. 

MaJ,  He^s  at  the  lady*s  feet  within  this  half 
hour.    Who*ll  take  ten  to  one? 

Lor,  Never;  by  all  that's  manly,  neTer.  I 
abjure  the  sex.  Do  as  you  will  for  nie.  I  ivill 
never  look  at  one  of  them  with  complacency 
again.  I  must  leave  you  now.  I  will  rejoin 
you  at  the  jail.  All  have  been  insulted,  and 
I — Women! — compounds  of  vanity,  perfidy, 
pride! — My  brain,  my  brain!  [He ruehet out. 

Cor.  Envy,  hatred,  malicei — 

MaJ.  Welj)  we  can  match  them  in  censo^ 
riousness,  at  least,  Cornel.  Poh ,  poh!  The 
only  way  for  a  man  of  honour  to  look  at  a 
pretty  woman's  faults,  is  to  shut  his  eyes\;. 

Col.  Now,  to  find  our  scapegrace. 

Maj.  To-be  sure;  ^uick  as  an  Irish  quai^ 
rel,  Colonel.   To  the  lail,  gentlemen. 

Cor.  To  the  jail — if  it  must  be  so, — and 
yet— Diavolo!  'twill  soil  my  sours.  I'd  rather 
be  tried  by  a  court-^martiai  oi  old  women. 

Maf.  Aye,  Cornet,  every  one  by  his /?^ffr**). 
—  By  the  glory  of  the  Twentieth! 

[Exeunt,  laughing. 

ScKNB  IL— ^  Hall  in  the  Jail— Night. 

The  Jailor  comes  in.   He  calls. 
Jail.  Ho!  Lasaro!  lock  up,  lock  up;  make 
haste,  bring  me  those  keys.    Let  the  prison- 
ers have  their  water:  I  love  to  treat  the  dogs 
well.    And,  d'ye  see,  let  me  have  my  wine. 

[He  sings. 

For  let  who  will  swing, 
Your  Jailor's  a  King. 


my 


[He  sits  at  the  TabUi]    No ;  your  king  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  your  jailor;  for  mjr 
subjects  never  mutiny;  mjr  will  is  the  law; 
and  as  long  as  there's  virtue  in  iron,  i  have 
all  my  Commons  within  a  ring  fence.  La- 
laro,  1  say.    [Lazaro  comes  in  tvith  a  Fla* 
gon'].    Sit  down,  you  old  rogue,  and  fill  me 
a  cop.  [Drin/at]   Bright  as  a  ruby!  Now, 
Master  Turnkey,  do  you  think  we  could  do 
this,  if  we  had  a  brace  of  wives  after  us? 
By  no  means,  Master  Lazaro— fill,  fill  I 
Jailor  [sings']* 
For  your  bachelor's  happy. 
And  o'er  his  brown  nappy 
He'll  drink  down  the  sun  and  ttie  moon,  brave 
boys ) 

But  the  husband's  a  wretch, 
That  longs  for  Jack  Ketch, 
And  a  rope's  end  can't  ease  him  too  soon, 

brave  boys, 
And  a  rope's  end  can't  ease  him  too  soon  1 

Lax,  IVlaster,  here's  a  whole  mob  of  officers 
outside,  roaring  aWay  to  get  in. 

Jail.  To  fiet  into  )ail?  Well,  likely  enough 
they  may,  all  in  eood  time ;  but  not  to-night 
I'll  not  have  my  lambs  disturbed  for  anv  of- 
ficers unhang'd— fill  yourself  a  glass,  and  give! 
me  a  toast.  [Thejjill. 
1)  A  good  Iruh  boll,  or  bloader. 
•)  BqoaU. 


JLaz*  Here,  Master,  I  give  you  *<Snccesslo 
the  law."  IPriuki, 

Jail,  Why,  Lazaro^  that  toast's  agaiiuttrtde; 
for  If  there  were  no  rogues,  there  would  be 
no  jails. 

Ijaz.  Aye,  Master,  but  for  one  ro^e  ikd 
the  law  frightens,  it  makes  twenty. 

Jail  Ha  !  ha !  here  then's  **  Success  to  ibe 
law,"  you  sl^  old  politician. 
Laz.  Politician!  Lord,  Sir,  doo't  takeawi^ 
y  character.  But  will  you  look  attkisnpa. 

[Gitfes  him  a  LeUtr. 
Jail,  Eh,  what?  <•  Admit," —"prisoiiift" 
[Reads'] — The  Major's  band:  let  them  is, If 
all  means.  [Lcuaro  ^o^tf]— That  fellov  lai 
been  bribe4r  by  the  Major:  I  knovr  il  Bat 
(ve  heads  of  departments  must  overlook  Hkott 
things  now  and  then;  hell  doasnucfalbr 
me  another  time.  [Noise  of  Chains  falliBg] 
Here  they  are,  sad  dogs ;  our  morals  will  be 
ruined. 

The  Colonel,  Major,  and  Co&nit  cmk 
in  ;  Lazaro  leading  iliem,  with  a  Lantern. 

Laz.  [Outside] — ^Thisway,  gentlemen  ;beif 
clear  of  the  blackhole, — have  a  care  of  ik 
ro/?e.'— this  way,  gentlemen* 

Cor,  yVhere  arc  we,  fellow?  Tbisw"diA- 
ness  visible" — a  cavern  —  an  absolute  suie. 
Muffs  and  meerschaums  \ 

Jail.  Aye,  Master  Officer ,  we  have  a  kv 
deep  ^)  ones  here ,  and  of  the  fint  ianSia 
too — ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Mai.  [Aik^ancing^ — Gentlemen!  letneia- 
troduce  you  to  Signior  Jeronimo  Stiletto,  tbe 
guardian  angel  of  PalermO|  the  aulbor  of  biV 
Its  virtues;  a  gentleman  at  the  head  ofiv 
profession,  I  assure  you.  Signior,  we  wiib 
to  see  a  parade  of  your  best  niffians. 

Jail,  by  all  means.  Major ;-^LatarQ,  ^ 
the  word  within«  [Lazaro  g(^s]  Ah,  M^Ft 
you're  in  luck — never  had  a  fuller  caleo^ 
—-prospect  of  a  glorious  session ! 
[The  Prisoners  come  in,  with  Lazan;  ifcf 

Jailor  ranges,  and  \displajrs  thtm] 
There,  gentlemen  of  the  Hussars,  there's  > 
turn  out  :-^right  face,  rascal ! — and  a  fioebiif|- 
lary  face  too.  [Showing  a  Pnsaner. 

Col,  Capital;  broad,  bold  and  hloodlctiiif> 

Jail,  There's  a  handsome  petty  lareeBy- 
shy  as  a  cat.  [Showing  a  Pnt^' 

Cor,  Exquisitely  thievish-felony  to  tbetipa 
of  his  fingers. 

Maj.  A  Noah's  ark ;  a  gathering  of  all  v 
unclean*  [To  one  of  the  Prisoners]  ft*! 
what  brought  jrou  here,  my  lad? 

istPri*  My  morality*    1  was  a  gwk** 

S-ew  ashamed  of  my  profession,  and  look  * 
e  road^. 

Cor,  The  road!  exquisite— mended  ]^ 
ways.  Turned  Field  Officer,  you  hear,  JJ: 
jor4.  And  you,  my  coy  Iriendf  (^To*^ 

2d  Pri.  I  was  a  money  dealer;  jobW  n 
the  funds« 

Maj.  From  the  stocks  *)  the  jail-* 
course  of  nature.  . 

Col  [To  a  <^<l]--Andyott,  Sir,  werjj* 
presume,  not  quite  immaculate^  thowv 
rogue  f 

1)  A  caaamg  fellow. 
•)  Turned  lii|kw«^robl 
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SdPri,  I  waf  a  cootractor. 

Cor.  Conviction,  in  a  word. 

Maj\  These  are  poor  deTils.  Have  jou  no- 
thing better;  nolbing  more  showy,  nothing 
faighercrested,  Signior  Jeronimo? 

JaiL  Better  1  1  hope  you  don*ft  mean  to 
hurt  my  feeh'ngs.  Major.  Nothing  better! 
neTer  had  a  finer  family  since — 

Con  Billiards  and  the  brogue  came  into 
iashion,  Major  O'Shannon. 

Ma/\  Hazard  and  high  life  will  do  jnst  as 
welly  Cornet  Cxnint  Carmine.  [Imitiiiing, 

JaiL  \Pondering\^\eiy  what  was  1  think- 
ing of?  there*s  one,  a  famous  fellow,  »  first 
rate — brought  in  last  night — an  old  acquaint- 
ance-^tfae  roost  dashing  dog  about  town — a 
lip-top-gallant;  a  supernaculum. 

CoL  Out  with  him  at  once,  were  he  the 
Grand  Turk. 

Maj.  Show  your  lion.  Turn  him  out  of 
his  cage. 

Cor.  Yes,  if  he  be  not— indelicately  ragged. 

J'Lazaro  goes, — a  Noise  is  heard  tvUfiin. 
aii.  Now,  he*s  coming;  but  take  care, 
stand  back,  gentlemen.  He^s  a  desperate  dog; 
fierce  as  a  tiger.  Last  night  be  broke  the 
heads  of  the  whole  patrol.  Here  he  comes, 
in  full  roar. 

l_Torrenio,  with  his  dress  torn  from  the 
last  nights  riot,  is  dragged  in  bjr  the 
Turhkejrs — he  resists,  clamouring  outside 
as  he  comes,"] 

Tor,  Why,  you  scoundrels,  you  renega- 
does,  you  dogs  in  office — what*s  this  for?  To 
he  dragged  out  of  my  first  sleep  in  my  dun- 
geon, to  look  in  the  faces  of  such  a  confound- 
edly ugly  set  of  cannibals. 

JaiL  Bring  him  along.    [He  is  forced  in. 
Tor.  [Continuing  to  Struggle]  —  Cannot 
'  I  sleep,  or  starve  as  I  likcf?    Til  blow  up  the 
'  prison.  Til  massacre  the  jailor.  Til  do  worse 
— ^ril  let  the  law  loose  on  you — Villains. 

JaiL  Poh !  Master  Torrento,  you  need  not 
he  in  such  a  passion.    You  used  to  have  no 
'  objection  to  good  company — ha,  ha,  ha !  He 
has  been  moulting  his  feathers  a  little  last 
ni^t. 

Tor,  Company 
fellows?   Are  they  all  hangmen? 

[Looking  at  tfie  Hussars. 
Ma/,  A  mighty  handsome  idea,  by  the  glory 
of  the  Twentieth.  [Ibaughing. 

CoL  Sirrah  1  you  must  see  that  we  are  of- 
ficers.   Take  care. 

Tor.  Officers! — aye,  sherifTs  Officers.  Ho- 
■  nest  housekeepers,  with  very  rascally  coun- 
tenances. 

Cor.  Muffs  and  meerschaums! — Very  im- 
pudently conjectured. 

Tor.  Well  then,  parish  Officers  1  Hunters 
'  of  brats,  beggars,  and  light  bread. 

Ma/\[LauMng'] — Another  guess  for  your  life^ 
CoL  Insolence  r  Sirrah,  we  are  in  llis  Ma- 
f  j«»ty'«  service. 

3ror.  Oh!  I  understand — Custom-house  Of- 
^  ficers.   Tubs,  tabacco,  and  thermometers. 

[Thejr  murmur, 
>     Cor.  Cut  off  the  scoundrel*s  head ! 
f  [Half  draining  his  Sabre, 

s;  The  Irish  bare  «  p^cnliar  accent  in  speaLing  Encluh; 
tiie;  proaonoce  some  oT  the  leltrrs  verj  •Irangeljr,  «nd 
ikim  it  called  the  brogoe. 


[To  the  Hussars. 
— Banditti!   Who  arc  those 


Tor.  I  knew  it;  ardent  spirits;  tytry  soul 
of  them — seixers^). 

MaJ.  Caesars!  Well  done.  This  is  our 
man— [To  the  Hussars]—!  like  the  fdlow— 
fae^s  the  freshest  rascal  I 

Tor.  Jailor,  I  will  not  be  disturbed  for  any 
man.   Whjr  am  I  brou^t  out  before  these, 
-^fellows  m  Uoerj?  This  gaol  is  my  house; 
my  freehold;   my  goods  and  chattels.  My 
Tery  straw*s  my  own;  untouchable,  but  by 
myself— and  the  rats.  . 
Maf.  Here's  a  freeholder! 
CoL  With  a  vote  for  the  galleys. 
Tor.  [Turning  to  the  Prisoners,  haran- 
gues burlesqueljr] — Gentlemen  of  the  jail— 

^  .  *  1  ,  .  IP^oners  cheer. 
CoL  A  decided  speech! 
Cor,  Out  of  the  orator's  way!  Muffs  and 
meerschaums !  [The  Prisoner$  lift  Torrento 
on  a  Bench,  laughing  and  clamouring. 
Tor,  [Haraneuing]^tiTt^tXo  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  molested .  in  our  retirement,  in 
our  domestic  circle  ;  in  the  looeliness  of  our 
private  lives;  in  our  oiium  cum  digniiate? 
Gentlemen  of  the  jail!  >  [Cheering]— -U  not 
our  residence  here  for  our  countrirs  good? 
[C/u?tfrj/i^]— Would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
country  if  ten  times  as  many,  that  hold  their 
heads  high,  outside  these  walls,  were  now  in- 
side them?— [C^fri/i^]— I  scorn  to  appeal 
to  your  passions,  but  shall  we  suffer  our 
honourable  straw,  our  venerable  bread  and 
water,  our  virtuous  slumbers,  and  our  useful 
days,  to  be  invaded,  crushed,  and  calcitrated, 
by  the  iron  boot^heel  of  arrogance  and  auda* 
city?  [Cheering]— 'iHo\  freedom  is  like  the 
air  we  breathe,  without  it  we  die!— No!  every 
man's  cell  is  his  castle.  By  the  law,  we  live 
here;  and  should  not  all  that  Uve  by  thelaw, 
die  by  the  W?— Now,  gentlemen,  a  gene- 
ral cheer!  here's  Liberty,  Property,  and  Pu- 
rity of  principle !  Gentlemen  of  the  jail ! — 

[They  carry  him  round  the  HatL 
Loud  Cheering, 
JaiL  Out  with  ye,  ye  dogs!   No  rioting! 
rurnkMTs  [C5b/&]— The  black  hole,  and  double 
irons.  [He  drives  them  off,  and  foUows  them. 

Cor,  A  dungeon-Demosthenes!   Muffs  and 
meerschaums. 

MaJ,  A  regular  field  pread^er,  on  my 
conscience. 

CoL  [To  ^or,] — So  then,  we  must  not  fix 
our  beao- quarters  here. 

Tor.  Confound  me  if  I  care,  if  your  head- 
auarters  and  all  your  other  quarters  were 
fixed  here. 

CoL  No  insolence,  Sir.   What  are  you? 
Tor.  A  gentleman.  [Haughtily. 
Cor.  Psba !  every  bodft  a  gentleman  now. 
CoL  Aye,  that  accounts  for  the  vices  of 
the  age. 

Tor.  A  gentleman.  Sir,  by  the  old  title  of 
liking  pleasure  more  than  trouble;  play  more 
than  money;  love  more  than  marriage;  fight- 
ing more  than  either ;  and  any  thing  more 
than  the  unparalleled  impudence  of  your  ques- 
tions. 

Maj.  Sirrah!  do  you  mean  this  to  me? 

ni— 

Tor.  Aye,  Sirrah!  and  tiKevery  honourable 

I)  Exciae  Ufficra.  d  by  LjOCjQIC 

«)  The  word  reguUr  m  flonelimsi  slang  Iw-  c*«)pr«l«.  ^ 
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person  present.    I  never  drink  a  health  with 
out  sendinff  the  toast  round,    fn  matters  of 
contempt,  1  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be 
impartial. 

Col  {To  Tor.]— Be  ijuiet,  fellow.  {To  the 
Ma/or] — Areyou hit,  Major?  ha,  ha,  ha!  We 
have  a  service  for  vou.  {To  Torrentu, 

Cor*  On  the  statf,^)  *pon  honour. 

Tor.  A  constable.  {Coniempiuouslf, 

Col,  A  constable  of  France,  if  you  like.  You 
shall  be  major,  colonel,  or  general,  just  as  you 

{>Iease.  You  shall  have  a  week*s  liberty,  and 
ive  hundred  crowns  for  your  campaign. 

2 or.  A 'general!  What  high>road  am  I  to 
invade?  Look  ye.  Sirs,  I  am  a  soldier:  un- 
lucky a  little,  I  own. — I  am  here  for  running 
a  puppy  through  the  lungs,  who  insulted  me. 
{Looking  ai  ihe  Cornet]  But  whatever  comes 
of  that  aiTair,  I  wiil  do  nothing  further  to  dis- 
grace my  cloth. 

Cor.  Considering  present  appearances,  it 
would  be  superlatively  difficult. 

Maj.  To  retrieve  your  character,  you  must 
turn  your  coat,  my  dear. 

Ton  To  your  business,  to  your  business; 
whose  throat  am  I — 

Maj\  You  must  marry  a  prodigiously  fine 
woman;  young,  and  so  forth. 

Cor.  Lead  to  "The  Hymeneal  Altar."  "Hap- 
py man,  blushing  bride, ^)  and  so  forth. 
Col.  Rich  besides*— worth  a  plum. 
Cor.  The  Grocer! — Worth  a  great  many, 
I  dare  say.  ^  {Aside. 
Tor,  Is  that  tBe  affair?  Good  night  to  you, 

fentJemen.  {Going^l  I  have  reasons  against  it 
am  better  ^gaged.  Marry !  —  when  I  can 
be  hanged  any  time  I  like.  If  it  were  in  Eng- 
land, indeed,  I  could  put  a  rope  round  her 
heck—') 
r.  T 
Tor, 

No,  no. — Sell  her,  make  a  quiet  house,  'and 
five  shillings  into  the  bargain.  Glorious  tri- 
umph of  reason ! 

Con  A  new  idea,  *pon  honour.  A  prodi- 
gious reconciler  to  matrimony.  England;  ah! 
do  I  mistake? — the  Country,  where  they  make 
the  bank  paper  and  bad  port. 

Ton  Aye,  mermaids  and  members  of  par- 
liament. 

Lorenzo  comes  ins 
Col.  Lorenzo  at  last! 

Lor,  I  beg  pardon,— I  have  been  detained 
by— 'important  business. 

Maj\  Poh!  we  understand.  Examining  whe- 
ther Old  Ventoso^s  premises  are  as  accessible 
to  you  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Your  wife*s 
to  be  looked  for  there,  my  hero.     [^To  Ton 

Ton  Old  Ventoso*s!  A  capital  expedient  to 
see  Leonora.  {^ideJ^How  much  did  you 

i)  Slair  of  •  regiment ;  and  Ibe  sUfT  of  ■  «onita1>I«. 

•)  The  atoal  exprcaaiont  in  an  accoual  of  •  marruge  in- 
serted in  the  ae-wapapenu 

5)  Alluding  te  the  old  existing  law,  intended  to  pat  in 
the  poiver  of  the  poor  man  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  wiTe 
a«  well  at  the  rich  one.  The  woman  moat  eoiueni  to 
hare  a  rope  placed  round  her  neck  and  lo  he  broiiglti 
to  maiicel,  when  she  i«  sold  to  the  highest  bidder; 
and  the  hnyer  thos  readers  himself  reeponiible  for  the 
<^cbls  of  the  ladjr  whom  he  has  purchased;  while  Ihe 
seller  is  hsppil^  delivered  from  them;  for  otherwine 
the  man  is  always  bound  to  pay  his  wife's  debts, 
wlielhcr  they  JiTe  together  or  not. 


Con  To  extinguish — Eh — 

r.  What!  in  a  commercial  country.- 


s^y?  {To  ate  Ma/or]^l  will  reconnoitre  the 

lady. 

Lon  You  shall  have  five  hundred  crowns! 

Ma/,  The  Governor  vnll  take  my  word 
your  re-appearance,   and  I  shall  relr  upon 
yours — with  proper  attendanise.  XAside. 

Ton  Undoubtedly.  I  shall  be  tirecTof  the 
world;  that  is,  of  fools  and  fresh  air,  in  half 
the  time.   But  if  yon  catch  me  here  again— 

Lon  {To  the  Hussars] — Can  we  trust  this 
fellow?— Who  are  you?         {To  Tarrenis. 

Ton  By  St.  Agatha,  I  don't  know.  I  my 
be  the  son  of  a  king  or  a  cobbler,  for  any 
thing  I  can  tell.  I  am  at  this  hour  witboat 
purse,  profession,  or  prospect.  A  sort  of  haff- 
pay  animal  on  the  muster-roll  of  human  natnie. 

Cor.  How  did  the  dog  escape  auspensioB 
so  long? 

Lon  No  equivocation,  Sbr.  You  have  sencd? 
Was  it  in  the  Sicilian? 

Ton  Yes,  in  every  service  in  its  turn.  I 
smoked  my  first  campaign  in  Algiers;  fiddled 
my  second  in  Italy;  quadrilled  my  third  h 
France ;  and  diced,  drank,  boxed  and  billiarded 
my  fourth  in  England;  and  to  tbis  boar  I 
cannot  tell  in  which  of  them  all — Impadence 
is  the  best  talent — a  Lie  the  most  currest  coia 
— or  Canting  the  most  in  fashion. 

Con  Surprising— you  did*nt  make  year 
fortune. 

Lon  I  cannot  think  of  this  insolt,  wiib  omb- 
mon  calmness.  Victoria,  Victoria!  fjif^  tuket 
out  a  Miniature] — ^Was  this  a  iace  Air  Ut- 
achcry  ?  {The  Major  takes  at 

Maj.  A  fine  creature.  She  might  make  ik 
treacherous  any  day  in  the  week. 

Lon  {Agitated]'-~\  cannot  Ulk  of  tbis.  1 
submit  all  to  your  disposal;  but  lei  bcr  ke 
treated  gently.  She  has  made  life  batefiil  t» 
me! — I'am  ashamed  of  this  weakness. — TWt 
pride  of  her  upstart  family  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely punished.  {To  Torrento]  —  Ofier  her 
but  the  slightest  insult,  and  I  will  bimt  y«i 
through  the  world. — Would  I  were  in 
gravel  {He  rushes  mi 

Ton  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  time  lo  be 
My  toilette— my  toilette! 

Con  The  fellow  shall  have  my  whole  war> 
establishment.  My  parade  raouslacbes,  aiy 
velvet  boots,  my  embroidered  tootbpicka — 

Ton  But  my  stud,  my  team,  ^ntlentea.  A 
swindler's  notning  unless  be  dnves  Ibor  m 
hand. 

Col.  True,  triiel  Major,  you  can 
your  bays  for  a  day  or  two. 

Con  Bars/^)  much  more  easiljr 
one*s  laurels,  Major.  fjt 

Maj\  What,  Sir?  {The  ColontU  ^  ^ 
him] — I  vrili  lend  him  a  sabre  as  long  as'tfe 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  a  mecrscbanm  tbi 
smokes  like  Mount  Etna ; — a  devilisb  «ieal  mmre 
smoke  than  fire — ^like  a  yonng  sofdier,  Cenci 
my  dear. 

CoL  He  shall  have  mjr  last  nnilorm. 

Ton  No,  Colonel ;  my  morals  and  mj  ' 
robe  may  have  sat  light  enough  t 
but  they  shall  both  sit  ligfatcTy  befo 
up  the  abandoned  hahsts*)  of  tbe 


lenJ 
lent  I 


Fore  I  lakr 


.)  JJaj^-borses,  -Biiffze^^V^WTO^ 
•)  The  lelt-oJ  eloatli«;-^4r  bW  coQwL 
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I  must  haTe  carte-blanche  for  a  hotel,  aa  equi- 
page,  a  wardrobe, — or  here  I  -stay. 

Coil  Cartc-blancbe!  The  fellow  will  make 
us  bankrupt.    He*ll  break  the  reffiment. 

Tor.  Break^)  the  resiment?  No!— I  dooH 
aspire  to  be  a  natiooal  benefactor. 

Maj\  Bravo  1  your  scheme? 

Tor,  The  whole  affair  needs  not  cost  you 
a  sequin.  It  can  be  done  on  credit.  \Vhy, 
if  it  were  not  done  on  credit,  nobody  would 
take  me  for  a  man  of  fashion.— When  the 
cash  is  called  for,  you  have  only  to  follow,  the 
most  approved  examples;  take  the  benefit') — 
of  these  walls,  and,— ^o/i^^. 

Me^.  How  the  devil  did  he  get  his  know- 
ledge of  first  principles  ? 

Cor,  The  haut-ton  to  a  hair. — ^How  rapidly 
the  rascal  £ishionixes! — You  can  give  him  the 
lady*s  picture,  Major.  It  will  be  his  com- 
mbsion. 

Maj\  ITndoubtedly — when  he  is  ready  to 
start  But  what  title  shall  we  gire  our  com- 
missioner? 

Cor,  Let  me  see,— Duke  of  MonU-PuIciano, 
Sauteme,  Cote  rotie,  or  Vin  de  Graves. 

Tor.  No,  no.  Those  are  familiar  as  house- 
hold names;**  they  are  in  every  hoA\^% mouth, 

Maj\  I  have  it— There*s  the  old  Prince  de 
Pindembntc^,  that  all  Naples  was  talking  about 
a  year  or  two  ago.  He  has  been  roving  Eu- 
rope for  some  stray  son  of  his.  You  have  no 
ob|ection  to  be  the  heir?         [To  Torrento. 

Tor.  The  heir?  ni  he  the  Prince  himself, 
or  nothing.  Prince  de  Pindemont<{  1  the  very 
title  for  me.  Brilliant — irresistible!  Mj  prin- 
cipality is  settled.  TU  be  a  model  to  the  blood ! 

[Parading  ahouL 

CoU  I  see  a  difficulty  in  this:  suppose  the 
Prince  should  hear  of  this  assumption  of  his 
name? 

Cor.  Or  the  son,  by  accident,  know  his  own 
father  ?  [Laughing. 

Maj,  Poh,  poh!— a  mighty  unlikely  sort  of 
thing  in  this  country. 

Coh  Well,  Major,  to  our  quarters,  and  let 
us  give  this  diplomatist  his  final  instructions. 

Mctf.  [CaUjs\ — A  word,  Signior  Jeronimo. 

[The  Major  converses  fvith  him, 

Jaii,  You  will  be  responsible,  Major?  — A 
week!  You  may  be  wanted,  you  know,  [To 
Torrento~\  by  that  time.  Good  night,  your 
honours.  Sure  to  see  them  again,  some  time 
or  other. — Ha,  ha!  [Aside.  Exit. 

Maj.  \To  Tor^  Forwards.    Come,  Cupid. 

Cor.  Cupid,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Follow  us. 

[To  Torrento. 

Tor.  [Pushing  forwards'\  —  Follow?  Do 
you  know  to  whom  you  speak?  Follow  me; 
Hussars,  follow  the  Prince  de  Pindemont^. 

Cor.  The  Prince  !— Muffs  and  meerschaums ! 

[Exeunt,  laugfiing. 

ACT  HI. 

SCBMB  I. — An  Apartment,  with  a  Balconj. 
Victoria  alone. 
Farewell!  Fve  broke  my  chain  at  bstl 
I  stand  upon  life*s  fatal  shore! 
The  bitterness  of  death  is  past, 

\)  Tn  break  tlie  funds  of  lh«  r«g*neiil ;  and  lo  break,  or 

diabaod  ihe  regimcaU 
«)  Alladiiig  to  (be  ia«olv«nt  debtor'a  act. 


Nor- lore  nor  scorn  can  wring  roe  more. 
I  iov*d,  how  deeply  lov*d  !  Ob,  Heaven  ! 
To  tbre,  to  thee  the  pang  is  known; 
Yet,  traitor!  be  thy  crime  forgiven, 
Mine  be  the  shame,  the  grief  alone! 

The  maddening  hour  when  first  we  met. 
The  glance,  the  smile,  the  vow  yoM  gave: 
The  last  wild  moment  haunt  me  yet; 
I  feel  theyMl  haunt  me  to  my  gravel- 
Down,  wayward  heart,  no  longer  heave; 
Thou  idle  tear,  no  longer  flow; 
And  may  that  Heav*n  he  dar*d  deceive, 
Forgive,  as  1  forgive  him  now. 

Too  Io\ely,  oh,  too  lov*d,  farewell ! 
Though  parting  rends  my  bosom  strings. 
This  hour  we  part !— The  pave  shall  tell 
The  thought  that  to  my  spirit  clings. 
Tbou  pain,  above  all  other  pain  ! 
Thou  )oy,  all  other  joys  above! 
Again,  again  I  feel  thy  chain. 
And  die  thy  weeping  martyr — ^LovB. 

yic.  Oh !  what  decaying,  feeble,  fickle  things 
Are  lovers*  oaths  !  There's  not  a  light  in  heaven 
But  he  has  sworn  by;  not  a  wandering  air. 
But  he  has  loaded  with  his  burning  vowl. 
To  love  me,  serve  me,  through  all  sorrows, 
scorns ; 

Aye,  though  I  trampled  him:   and  yet  one 
word, 

Spoke,  too,  in  maiden  duty,  casts  him  oflf^ 
Like  a  loosM  falcon !   No  I  hi;  never  loved. 

Enter  Leonora. 

Leon.  Victoria !  sister!  there*s  a  sight  abroad— 
What,  weeping? 

yic.  [Embarrassed^ — Girl,  *tis  nothing — 

Chance — *tis  done. 
Leon.  Nothing,  sweet  sister!  here  are  heavy 

Of  a  pained  spirit;  sighs  upon  your  lips, 
Blushes,  that  aie  away  like  summer-hues 
On  the  cropt  rose ;  and  here*s  a  heaving  heart. 
The  very  beat  of  woe!    {She  presses  her 
Hand  upon  Victories  side.) 
[A  distant  flourish  of  Horns  is  heard, 
^ic.  VVhat  sounds  are  those? 
Leon,  I  flew  to  tell  you,  there's  a  sight  i* 
th*  Square, 

Worth  all  the  faithless  lovers  in  the  world! 
T^ic.  Let's  rail  at  love.  [Musing. 
Leon.  [Laughing"] — ^Aye,  a  whole  summers 
day. 

yic.  Lore  is  the  lightest  folly  of  the  earth; 

An  infant's  toy,  that  reason  throws  away; 

A  dream,  that  quits^  our  eyelids  with  a  touch ; 

A  music,  dying  as  it  leaves  the  lip; 

A  morning  cloud,  dissolv'd  before  the  sun; 

Love  is  the  very  echo  of  weak  hearts; 

The  louder  for  their  emptiness;  a  shade, 

A  colour  of  the  rainbow ; — vanity !  [world. 
Leon,  [Laughing] — She  will  forswear  the 
[A  flourish  of  distant  Music. 
Ven.  [Outside,  Calling"]  Marccllo— Pedro— 
f7c.  My  father's  voice— 'tis  angry — 
Leon.  Heres  a  shade. 

We  can  escape .  [  The y  go  behind  the  Screen, 

Vemtoso  comes  in, 
yen.  More  pl.^,^orjne^^'|yuivc  my 
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[Calls] — ^Pisaoio!  Fabian!  Pestilence  on  your 
tribe ; 

Would  I  were  rid  of  you. 

A  Noble's  life! 
What  is  it,  after  all,  but  gall  and  gout, 
Clamour  for  quiet,  etiquette  for  case, 
Watching  for  sleep,  for  comfort  drudgery? 
To  feed  a  liveried  rabble  at  your  cost. 
That  rob  you  to  your  face! — Pisanio,  ho! 

The  slaves  are  deaf  or  dninb'. 

To  waste  the  night, 
That  Nature  made  for  sleep,  in  routs  and  balls ! 
To  stuff  your  wives  and  daughters*  heads  with 
whims, 

That  bring  lean  beggary  within  the  house! 
ni  fling  it  olf  at  once;  sell  all,  burn  all, 
ril  fly  to  Abyssinia-^to  the  world^s  end, 
Before  the  moon  is  old. 

P^ic.  [Coming  from  behind  the  Screen,] 
*Tis  some  new  trouble,  we  must  qiiiet  him. 
What  has  displeased  you.  Sir?  [To  F'entoso, 

Ven,  Look  there — look  there — 
The  road  is  full  of  soldiers,  coming  straight — 

Leon,  Where,  my  dear  father? 

\Sihe  runs  to  the  Windotv, 

Fen»  Where,  but  to  this  house  ? 

Where  else  can  any  mischief  light  on  earth  ? 
ni  welcome  them.  [Calls]  Marcello,  load  the 
arms! 

I  will  have  cannon  plants  at  ray  gate. 
Those  are  Lorenzo's  ro'gues. 

Fie.  Lorenzo's?  No! 

Jle  has  forgotten  us— for  eoer,  [Aside. 
[A  flourish  of  Music. — Leonora  at  the 
FTindoof] 

Leon.  Here  comes  the  loveliest  pageaot!  all 
the  porch 

Is  fill'd  with  horsemen,  capp'd  and  cloak'd  in 
Now  they  dismount  [gold. 
p^en.  [Hurrjing  out] — Unheard  of  villany! 
[He  is  met  bjr  the  Countess,  who  stops 
him  at  the  Door. 
What  Table's  this? 

[The  Countess  enters,  fioiding  up  a  large 
Letter,  wrapped  in  Silk.     She  urges 
yentoso  back.     Victoria  and  Leonora 
come  round  her.] 
Coun.  What  rabble?   You  are  wise. 
And  all  the  world  are  fools !  This  letter,  Count, 
Comes  from— 

Ven.  From  Lucifer! 

Coun.  Aye,  rack  your  brains; 

I'm  but  a  simple  woman,  have  no  head, 
No  eyes,  no  ears;  the  world  would  run  astray 
But  (or  the  men,  those  great  philosophers! 
Viv.  Dear  mother,  is't  good  newar 
Leon.  Some  noble  ((Ite? 

Coun.  Count,  read  this  name. 
Ven.  [Reads]  «  The  Prince  de  PindemonttS." 
Leon.  [Aside] — Charming  title. 
Ven.  I  think  I've  heard  the  name. 

He  wants  to  borrow  money,  like  them  all! 
Coun.  When  /  shut  out  that  captain,  that 
buff-belt. 

That  loW'blooded  strappado,  that  hmSf-pav, 
The  world  must  go  to  wreck.  My  Lady  there 

[To  Victoria. 

Forswore  her  meals,  and  marcfa'd  in  tears  to  bed. 
And  you,  you  wisehead,  second  Solomon — 
\Ventoso  trying  to  escape,  sifie  stands  in 
his  wajr. 


\KCT  HL 

Ven,  Let  me  go  down!  Wlnt  damow's in 
the  house? 

Coun.  You'd  have  it,  that  we  must  be  all 
undone, — 

A  bye-word ! — not  a  husband  would  be  found 
In  Sicily  for  one  of  us!  Look  here. 
Here  is  the  letter;  the  despatch;  the  prize! 
(Thejr  gaiher  round  to  look  OQer  it;  she 

repels  themA 
Keep  off  your  hands,  no  soul  soall  read  a  line; 
/  have  perus'd  it;  'tis  a  prodigy!  [Sh^  reads. 

"His  Highness  the  Prince  de  Piodemonfe, 
Duke  of  Tofano,  Count  of  Venditta."  (And 
twenty  other  names  besides.)  [Reaiis]  *^To 
the  Count  Ventoso,  these.  Having  heard  of 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  Signora  your  daug;btcr; 
we  are  disposed  to  honour  your  house  witk 
the  alliance  of  our  illustrious  family.  W^e 
shall,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  this  our  pnnce- 
ly  inclination ,  go  to  your  Palazza  this  eve^ 
ninff ;  and,  having  approved  of  your  daugjlitcr, 
shaU  forthwith  marry  her."  Signed — **  Pixdb- 
MONTE,"  et  caetera,  et  caetera,  et  caetcra. 
Vic.  Most  sovereign  insolence!    Send  his 

letter  back. 
Leon.  This  is  hold  wooing,  sister! 
Ven.  There's  no  talk 

Of  dower,  of  borrowing  money, — lei  me  see — 
[He  takes  the  LeUer. 
'TIS  writ  like  a  grandee. 

Coun.  The  finest  thin^ 

I  ever  read.   Saints!  how  it  smells  of  nnnk! 
'Tis  true  court-language,  birth  in  every  line; 
He  is  mjr  son-in-law.    Now,  listen  all: 
[To  Leon]  You  to  your  chamber,  till  jovVe 
sent  for,  child.  « 
Vic.  I  shall  go  with  her. 
Coun.  Yes;  to  get  your  pearii, 

Your  silks,  your  laces. 
Leon.  [Laughing]  Must  /  have  no  cbanee? 
Coun.  vVise  mothers  all  push  off  the  elder 
first. 

Else  she  may  hang  upon  their  hands  for  Ufic 
[To  Vic]  Curl  those  virild  locks.  Rearen  help 

me,  here's  a  headl 
[To  Ven.]  I'll  give  the  answer  to  ike  Page 

myself. 

Blushing,  forsooth !  that  colonics  out  of  dalc^ 
llnknown  among  grandees.  Look  sallow^  girl! 
The  men  are  all  lor  sentiment  this  week. 
Ven.  My  mind  misgives  me;  'tis  a  wtxii 
of  rogues; 

111  sift  this  Page's  brains.  [Going,  returms. 

Yet,  mark  me,  wife: 
No  wasteful  fooleries;  no  ban<|uettin«^ 
No  feedings  of  this  most  illustrious — Tool, 
Who  flings  his  pearl  of  liberty  away. 
I  will  have  no  carouse. 

[He  goes  toweu^  ihe  l^aor. 
Coun.  We'll  try  that  point  [Moif  aside, 
[She  rin^s.  Serotukts  came  ijt.l  [af ; 
Where  are  your  brother  knaves?  Let  all  coif 
I'll  have  a  fite  to  night  Take  out  Ike  bowk; 
The  silver  gilt;  we  sup  in  the  purple  rooa: 
I'll  show  his  Highness  plate.  Fabncio^  fly 
And  hire  the  opera  singers — 

[Ventoso,  returning  in  great 
Ven,  Have  1  ears? 

Victoria  and  Leonora  appromth  > 
soothingly. 


Scene  2.] 
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F'en.  Stay  with  that  mad  woman!  The 
world^s  gone  mad 
Princes  and  fetes  in  old  Ventoso^s  house? 
m  die  not  worth  a  ducaL   Plague  on  plague! 
[He  rushes  out*    Hie  Countess  /olioiV' 
in^  Ju'm, 

Coun.  Let  him  rave  on.   His  wife  will  ma- 
nage him.       [She  goes  out, 

Vic.  Who  is  this  Prince? 

Leon,  sure  the  man  is  young, 

Handsome,  and  rich,  who  has  so  wise  a  taste. 
Loreoxo  too  will  suffer,  *tis  revenge. 

Vic,  [Indignmiiyy^^'^pXi  he  a  deep  re- 
yenge!  It  shall  be  done. 
FU  wed  this  Prince,  were  he  the  lowest  slave 
That  ever  bronsed  beneath  a  Moorish  sun, 

Enter  PiSAMio. 
Pistm,  My  lady  waits  your  presence^ 
Leon.  [To  Victoria]  For  the  iSte! 

Revenge!  if  there  is  wtt  in  woman. 

[To  Victoria. 
[She  points  to  the  ff'indowj         Look ! 
The  bridal  star  is  lighted* 
•  Vic.  [Dejectedly]  Tis  a  lamp 

Lit  in  a  sepulchre. 

Ttiex  sing.-^Trio — (Spanish.) 
Tell  us,  thou  glorious  Star  of  eve! 

What  sees  thine  eye? 
Wherever  human  hearts  can  heave, 

Man*s  misery! 
Life,  but  a  lengtbened  chain; 
Youth,  weary,  wild  and  vain; 
Age  on  a  bed  of  pain, 

Longing  to  diel 

Yet  there's  a  r<st ! 
.  W^here  earthly  agonies 
Awake  no  signs 
In  the  cold  breast 

Tell  us,  thou  filorious  Star  of  eve ! 

Setes  not  thine  eye 
Some  spot,  where  hearts  no  longer  heave, 

In  thine  own  sky? 
Where  all  Life's  wrongs  are  o'er,  . 

Where  Anguish  weeps  no  more. 
Where  injur'd  Spirits  soar, 

Never  to  die?  [Exeunt 

Scene  II. — A  chamber  in  Lorenzo's  Quarters^ 
with  a  Viranda  opening  on  the  Sea. 
Evening.  A  Servant  waiting,  Lorenzo 
searching  among  some  Papers  at  a  Table. 
Lor.  Victoria's  picture  lost ! — Yet  how  'twas 
lost, 

BafHea  all  thought ;  —  'twas  lodged  upon  my 
heart. 

Where  it  lay  ever,  my  companion  sweety 

Feeding  my  melancholy  with  the  looks, 

"Whereon  once  lived  my  love. 

\To  the  Attendant]       Go,  boy';  take  horse, 

And  hurry  hack  that  loiterer. 

How  lovely  thro'  those  vapours  soars  the  moon ! 

L»ike  a  pale  spirit,  casting  off  the  shroud 

As  it  ascends  to  Heaven  1 

[He  rises,  and  goes  to  the  Casement. 

Woman's  all  false. 
Victoria!  at  this  hour  what  solemn  vows, 
What  deathless  contracts,  lovely  hopes,  rich 
dreams. 

Were  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  moon ! 


Why,  there  was  not  a  hill-top  round  the  Bay, 
But  in  our  thoughts  was  made  a  monument. 
Inscribed  with  gentle  memories  of  Love ! 
Upon  yon  mount  our  cottage  should  be  built. 
Unmatched  since  Paradise  ;-*upon  the  next, 
A  beacon  should  be  raised,  to  light  me  home 
From  the  Morocco  wars;  the  thini  should  bear 
The  marble  beauty  of  the  patron  saint, 
That  watch'd  me  in  the  field— 

Enter  Spado. 
Hetum'd  at  last? 

Have  you  brought  back  the  picture?  Where 

was't  found? 
Or  give  it  without  words. 

Spa.  I've  ranged  the  city. 

Ransacked  the  jewel  mart,  proclaimed  the  loss, 
With  offer  of  reward,  throughout  the  alreels, 
Yet  still  it  is  unfound. 

Lor.  rii  not  believe  it. 

You  have  played  truant!  'tis  not  three  days, 
since 

I  sav'd  you  from  the  chain. 

Spa.  I  know  it  well. 

Signior  Torrento,  with  whom  I  had — starved. 
Left  me  to  rob,  or  perish  in  the  streets. 
Lor.  I'll  make  the  search  myself;  bri^g  me 
my  cloak* 

Spa.  [Going,  returns] — ^There  are  grand 
doings  in  the  square  to>night; 
The  Villa  is  lit  up. 
Lor.  The  Count  Ventoso's! 

Spu*  From  ground  to  roof,  the  walls  are 
in  a  flame 

With  lamps,  and  burning  torches;  blazoned 
shields  [hang. 
Fill  all  the  casements,  from  which  chaplets 
And  bridal  banners; 

Then,  the  companies 
Of  city  music,  in  their  gay  chaloupes,  « 
Play  on  the  waters;  all  the  square  is  thick 
With  gazing  citizens. 
Lor.  rJ!f£i«i>#^]— Ventoso's  house? 
Spa,  I  wish  'twere  burnt;  there  never  came 
a  night. 

This  bitter  week,  bdt  found  me  at  its  gMe, 
Shiv'ring,  and  singing  with  my  gay  Signior. 

Lor,  Torrento!  [In  surprise. 

Spa,  Nay,  I  saw  the  lady  come, 
Ready  to  make  a  love  march. 

Lor,  Falsehood ! 

Spa.  [Bowing]  Truth! 

Lor,  She  could  not  sink  so  deep.  [Aside, 
[To  Spado]  When  was  this  seen? 

Spa.  Twelve  hours  before  you  hired  me. 

Lor,  *Twas  the  day, — 

The  very  day  I  landed. 

Woman,  woman! 
This  was  your  fainting;  this  the  secret  shame. 
That  chok  d  your  voice,  filled  your  sunk  eyes 
with  tears. 

Made  your  cheek  bum,  then  take  death's  sud- 
den hue; 

This  was  the  guilty  memory,  that  shook 
Your  frame  at  sight  of  me. 
[To  Spado]  What  did  you  hear? 

Spa.  Mothing!  but  that  some  luckless,  lov- 
ing dog, 

Some  beggar  suitor,  some  old  hanger-on, 
Was  just  aick'd  out  amid  the  general  laugh. 
l«r.Jn|ult  and  mfomy '  v^OQO^ 

For  what?  Tor  wnomr  yuulf  cutde. 
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Spa.  For  a  Magnifico— a  Don  of  dons. 
A  Prince — sups  there  to-night. 

Lor,  [Musing]  And  for  thai  knave, 

^rhat  prison-prince,  ws|s  all  their  jubilee? 
So  much  the  better!  When  the  mask*s  torn 
off, 

Twill  make   surprise  the   sharper;  Shame, 

more  shame; 
The  rabble's  Uugh  strike  with  a  louder  roar 
Into  their  startled  ears — 

tTo  Spado]  Some  paper,  Sir. 

Musing]  That  slave  shall  many  her! 

*hey  run  to  the  net 
Faster  than  scorn  could  drive  them. 
Let  them  run. 

{He  ivrites,  reading  at  interoals, 
at*s  a  love-letter — 1  know  it,  by  his 
being  so  desperately  puzzled.— And  Tm  to  be 
the  minister  of  the  tender  passion — the  Car- 
rier-dove~ Cupid's  postmaster-general. 

Lor.  "I  have  abandoned," -"Marry  her," — 
"Five  hundred  crowns  more"        \he  rises. 
This— Signior  Desperado,r *hall  revenge  me; 
ril  make  them  all  a  sport,  a  common  tale! 
\He  folds  the  Letter ^  addresses  it,  and 
reads.] 

"To  His  Highness,  the  Prince  de  Pindemont<<." 
A  sounding  title,  made  to  win  the  sex; 
Fit  bait  Tor  vanity. 

{To  Spado]  Take  this  with  speed 

To  his  palazza;  if  the  Prince  be  gone. 
Follow  to  Count  Ventoso's.     [lie  drops  his 
head  on  the  TaAfe]— Oh,  Victoria! 

Spa.  [Takes  the  Letter,  peeps  into  i/] 
"  Five  hundred  crowns.** — A  drait  on  His  High- 
ness, no  doubt,  nt  draw  a  draueht  on  him, 
too — a  draught  on  his  cellar.  When  the  high 
contracting  parties  deal  in  loans,  the  ambas- 
sadors have  a  right  to  their  per  centage. 

[Exit. 

[Music  heard  outside, — Approaching] 
Septett.— (French.) 
Joy  to  Ventoso's  halls! 
£ve  on  the  waters  falls, 

Crimson  and  calm. 
Stars  are  awake  on  high, 
Winds  in  sweet  slumber  lie. 
Dew-dipt,  the  blossoms  sigh. 
All  breathing  balm. 

Come,  gallant  masquers!  all 
Come  to  our  festival, 

Deck'd  in  your  pride. 
Beauty  and  birth  are  there, 
Joy  to  the  lovely  Pair! 
May  time  and  sorrow  spare 

Bridegroom  and  Bride! 

Lor.  What  words  are  those?  "Joy  to  Ven- 
toso's  halls  ;** 
And  I,  who  should  have  been  the  foremost 
there. 

Must  be  an  exile !  [Disturbed]  Married  !  — 

and  to-night ! 
• — ^Tis  but  the  song  of  the  streets ! 
[Indignantly] — Have  they  not  scorned  me, 

— broken  bond  and  oath; 
Taunted  my  birth  !  — Tis  justice.  —  Let  them 

feel ! 

[Mwsing]  —  I  may  be  noble!  Paulo^s  dying 
words 

Had  mystery  in  them — 


'A  distant  sound  of  the  Chorus  is  he€trd^ 
He  starts*]  How  will  Victoria  bear 

'^he  sudden  shames,  the  scorns,  the  miscria, 
Of  this  wild  wedlock;  the  companionskip 
Of  the  rude  brawlers,  gamblers ,  and  loose 
knaves, 

That  then  must  make  her  worid  f 

SDejectedlf]  Her  heart  will  break, 

ind  she  will  perish ;  and  mj  black  revenge 
Will  thus  have  laid  her  beauty  in  the  g;rave. 

[Rising  suddenly] — ^He  shall  not  marry  her. 
CalUU-U  Spado  there? 

{The  Chorus  is  heard  more  disiandj. 

A  Servant  enters. 

Serv.  Signior,  he's  gone !  He  left  tbe  boose 
on  the  spur. 

Lor.  My  letter!  Hwill  ruin  all! 
[Calls]  Bring  me  my  bone. 

I  will  unmask  the  plot  of  my  revenge ; 
And  having  saved  ber,  sever  the  last  link 
That  binds  me  to  the  worid. 

[He  rushes  out,  the  Chorus  passing  ao^aj. 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — ^Ventoso'3  House. 
A  handsome  Apartment;  a  b%aufei  tmtk 
plate;  a  showj  Cliair  in  the  centre.  Ser- 
vants are  €wranging  the  Room. 

Leonora  glides  in. 
Leon.  Grand  preparaticHis !  All  the  daneers 
come! 

Oh,  were  Torrento  here  I  but  he  is  Icmi! 
The  merriest  fellow  that  e'er  woke  tbe  nif^ 
With  the  sweet  music  of  a  lover's  vows. 

[A  loiv  Sjrmphonjr  of  Horns  is  heard 
without,  which  continues  tUt  the  Song- 
Oh,  silver  sounds!  whence  are  yc?  From  the 
thrones. 

That  spicits  make  of  the  empurpled  douds. 
Or  from  the  sparkling  waters,  or  the  bills, 
llpon  whose  leafy  brows  the  evening  star 
Lies  like  a  diadem!  O,  silver  sounds! 
Breathe  round  me  till  love's  mother,  slow- 
paced  Ni^ht, 
Hears  your  deep  summons  in  her  shadowy  oelL 

Air. — (Spanish.) 
Oh !  sweet  'tis  to  wander  beside  tbe  biish*4 
wave. 

When  the  breezes  in  twilight  tbeir  pale 

pinions  lave. 
And  Echo  repeats,  from  the  depths  of  ber 

cave. 

The  son^  of  the  shepherds'  retumiog! 
And  sweet  'lis  to  sit,  where  the  vintage  ks- 

toon,  my  love, 
Lets  in,  like  snow-flakes,  the  light  of  ibc 
moon,  my  love; 
And  to  the  castanet 
Twinkle  the  merry  feet, 
And  beauty's  dark  eyes  are  burning,  aaj 
love* 

But  sweeter  the  hour,  when  tbe  star  bides 
its  gleam. 

And  the  moon  in  Uie  waters  has  batb'd  ber 

white  beam, 
And  the  worid  and  its  woes  are  as  still  a» 


For  then. 
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Then,  comes  to  my  window  the  sound  of 

thy  lute,  my  love, 
Come  tender  tales,  wben  its  tbrillings  are 
mute,  my  love: 
Oil,  never  morning  smiPd  ' 
On  visions  bright  and  wild,  [love! 
.   Such  as  that  dark  hour  is  bringing,  my 

Th»  Couhtbss  enUrs,  foUowed  Bernardo, 

Coun,  Bernardo,  set  those  cups  on  the 
beaufet. 

These  tankards  in  the  middle.  {She  gazes] 

There*s  a  sight! 
Where  are  the  covers?  Wharstfaeman  about? 
Must  I  do  all  the  work  with  my  own  hands? 
\_To  another] — Bring  out  the  bowl!  Heaven 

knows  for  what  youVe  fed. 
Bring  out,  I  say,  my  mother's  christening  bowl. 
^Sainls  rest  the  time,  I  seldom  leA  it  dry.) 

Softly,  Sir, 
China's  not  iron.   Blockhead !  by  my  life, 
I  wish  the  world  were  peopled  without  men ! 
rrhis  night  will  kill  me.) 
yToimoiher\ — Where's  your  master,  knave? 

Ven. — [Entering  exuUingljrJy 
Here,  Countess!  I  have  news  ^or  you, — the 

Prince! 

He's  the  true  Phoenix! — I  have  heard  of  him 
Through  all  the  'Change, — a  bird  of  Paradise  I 
A  man  of  gold  and  silver!  a  true  mine! 
Lord  of  Cfuabria!  I  shall  be  a  duke! 
W^hy,  he  could  buy  the  bank  of  Venice;  sleep 
Bedded  on  ingots;  play  at  dice  with  gems, 
Common  as  counters. — Prince  de  Pindemonte', 
Next  to  the  Italian  throne! 

Coun,  Thanks  to  the  stars, 

Most  glorious  news !  I  dream'd  of  it  lastni^ht; 
Saw  golden  showers,  proud  dames  and  cavaliers. 
All  silk  and  diamonds. 

F'en.  Signior  Slefano 

Well  knows  the  name.  I  toougbt  to  tell  you, 
love. 

This  new  acquaintance  asked  himself  to-night ; 
'We  must  endure  him;  he's  a  gentleman. 
Landed  to-day  from  Naples,  with  a  bond, 
A  debt  of  our  late  kii^man's,  whose  discharge 
Would  swallow  half  the  estate. 

Coun,  I've  done  with  trade, 

ril  have  no  fellows,  black  as  their  own  bales. 
To  meet  mjr  son-in-law.  [Flotwish  of  Music, 
'J  lie  Prince  arrived  ! 
You  roust  receive  his  Highness  with  a  speech ; 
Lay  on  the  flattery  thick;  trumpet  his  name; 
Your  great  men  have  gretU  ears. 

F^en,  I  make  a  speech  ! 
Fd  take  a  tiger       the  beard  as  soon. 
You'll  entertain  his  Highness.  I  have  aches, — 
The  night  air's  bad  for  agues.   I'm  asleep: 
Cannot  I  steal  away?   I  hate  grandees! 
IVe  had  them  on  my  books. 

Coun,  Here  you  must  stay, 

\To  a  SerPoniy-CaSX  in  the  singers. 

Enter  Sihgbrs.    She  ranges  them. 
Now,  as  his  Highness  enters,  sing  the  stave 
You  sang  for  the  King's  entry.   Sing  it  out; 
ni  have  no  whisperings  for  my  money. 

\fTourish  of  Clarinets  andaorns  ouiside,"] 
*^J£is  Highness  the  Prince  de  Pindemonte 

is  announced  by  successive.  Servants 

outside. 


Bern,  [Entering,  announces] — His  High- 
ness the  Prince  de  Pindemonte. 

[The  Septett  begins,'  A  train  of  Valets, 
richly  dressed,  enter,  Torremto,  mag- 
nificently Costumed,  follows  ,  and  flings 
himself  into  the  Chair;  the  Valets  ran- 
ging Aemselves  behind,] 

Septett  and  Chorus. 
Hail!  to  proud  Palermo's  city, 

Fam'd  for  aH  that's  rich  and  rare; 
Fam'd  for  women,  wise,  yet  pretty — 
Miracles — as  women  are. 

Fam'd  for  churches,  without  slumber; 

Fam'd  for  statesmen  above  sale; 
Fam'd  for  judges,  no  law  lumber; 
To  the  world's  ninth  wonder,  hail! 
Prince,  to  proud  Palermo,  hail! 
[Torrento,  reclining  himself  indolently,] 
Tor,  Bravo!  bravissimo,  superb. — Begone! 
Pm  weary  of  yon.        V^^^  Singers  retire. 

Showy  pictures,  plate. 
Tapestry. -'Tvrill  do.  [Aside, 

tlo  Bernardo] — Pray,  fellow,  who  arc  those, 
lowing  beside  me? 
[To  an  Attendant] — Carlo,  bring  my  musk.  - 
Coun,  [To  Ventoso] — Address  the  Prince — 

[Aside, 

Ven.  Not  I,  for  all  the  worid  I 

Coun,  Stand  forth,  my  Lord. — The  Count 

Ventoso,  Prince. 
Ven,  Most  mighty!  most  magnificent! 
Coun,  The  man's  tongue-tied! 
[To  Ventoso]-^!  will  address  his  Highness. 

[Aside, 

Most  noble,  puissant,  and  illustrious  Prince, 
Whose  virtues,  dignities,  and  ancient  birth, 
This  day  both  honour  and  eclipse  our  house. 

Ven.  £clipse  our  bouse! 

[Attempting  to  harangue. 

Tor,  [Half  aside]  Rival  orators! 

Honour!  This  moment  there  are  ten  grandees 
Waiting,  with  each  an  heiress  in  his  hand ; 
I  leave  them  to  despair.   The  Emperor 
Offered  me  three  archduchesses  at  once. 
With  provinces  for  portions. — I  declined. 

Ven,  [Haranguing] — This  day  eclipse  our 
house ! 

Coun,  A  Grand  Signior! 

Tor,  Aye,  there's  my  whiskered  friend,  the 
A  brilliant  spirit,  spite  of  Mahomet,  [Ottoman, 
The  finest  judge  in  Europe  of  champagne — 
He  would  have  given  bis  haram,  wife  and  all. 

Ven,  His  wife! — a  wise  old  Turk. 

[Aside,  laughing. 

Tor.  Where  is  the  bride? 

Coun,  She  waits  your  Highness'  bidding. 

Ven,  [To  the  Countess]  Listen,  wife; 
No  tyranny.   She  must  not  be  compelled. 

[Aside, 

Coun,  [ToV entoso  aside] -^Holdyour  wise 
tongue — if  she's  a  child  of  mine, 
rd  make  her  wed  a  hippopotamus.  f/^'^ 
Ven,  A  hippopotamus  f  [Laughing] — ^HlVixt 
son  and  wife 
I  might  turn  showman. 

Tor,  [Advances  towards  a  Picture]  A 
noble  picture, 
Count— a  Tintoret? 

Ven,  Some  ^^"^^^^^^^^^J^^ 
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But  Prince, — mj  Titian, — worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  [Pointing  io  a  Picture, 

Bernardo.  lAnnounces^^The  Signior  Ste- 
fan o.    \_He  enters  haughtily. 

Ste.  So,  Count,  your  servant!  Use  no  ce- 
remony. 

A  showy  house. — Those  hrawling  citizens 
Have  blocked  your  gates.   I  fought  my  way ; 
— ^is  hot; 

Here,  lacquey,  take  my  cloak.  [_Sits. 
Now,  where  s  your  son-in  law.  TTo  f^entoso, 
yen.  His  Highness*  chair! 

St.  Anthony !— He*II  see  you. — Tis  the  Prince. 

[Pointing. 

Rise,  honest  friend ! 

Would  you  be  sent  to  the  galleys?  Here*s 
my  wife — 

Rise,  if  youM  keep  your  ears — Shell  talk  to 
you. 

This  is  the  wildest  fellow  of  them  all.  [Aside, 
The  Countess!  Prince. 

Coun,  [Leading  in  Victoria,  Qeiled\  — 
Mnce  de  Pindemontc, 
This  is  the  hand  too  honoured — 

Ste.  Pindemontc  1 

A  bold  usurper.  [Aside. 

Tor.  *Tis  Leonora  1  I  must  talk  her  dumb, 
Or  else  Torrento*s  name  is  on  her  lips, 
And  so  my  Princedom's  yanished.  [Aside, 

[A/fectedljr,  as  Victoria  approaches.'] 
^is  an  enchanted  vision !  Ha !  she  comes — 
There's  music  in-  her  motion.   All  the  air 
Dances  around  her.   Venus!  There's  a  foot, 
So  light  and  delicate,  that  it  should  tread 
Only  on  flowers,  which,  amorous  of  its  touch. 
Should  sigh  their  souls  out,  proud  of  such 

sweet  death. 
So  glides  upon  her  clouds  the  queen  of  Love ! 
So  sovereign  Juno  won  the  heart  of  Jove. 
Ste.  [Aside] — A  hiffh-flown  wooer  I  Now, 
^that  face  !  Oh,  Heaven, 
There's  no  similitude!  Deceived— deceived— 
No  touch  of  the  voice,  no  glance!  Til  try  him 
deep 

Ere  I  have  done  wilh  him. 

Tor.  [To  Victoria]   Transcendent  one! — 
The  countenance  that  would  befit  this  shape. 
Must  be  a  miracle.    Nay,  envious  veil! 

[He  lifts  the  Veil,  and  stands  surprised. 
Coun.  He's  struck  at  once !  [Aside  to  Count 
Ven.  Countess,  Til  he  a  duke ! 

Ste.  As  sure  as  he's  a  prince — old  Vanity. 

[Aside. 

Ton  A  paragon  of  beauty!  and  alone? 

[To  the  Countess. 

ft 


Has  she  no  sister-witchery 

Coun.  None— none — 

Fit  to  be  looked  at— 

Ven.  But  a  girl,  a  child,  ^ 

Still  at  her  sampler.  Here's  the  heiress,  Prince ! 

Tor.  Then  'twas  some  cunning  vritch  of  Sicily, 
Some  chamberer,  that  winds  her  mistress*  silk, 
A  bright-eyed  gipsy  with  a  silver  tongue. 
That  won  my  serenades.  [Aside. — 

[He  Takes  a  Miniature  from  his  bosom, 
and  gazes  on  it. 

Tis  beautiful ! 
A  ruby  lip,  a  cheek  carnation-dyed. 
A  deep,  love-darting  eye!  The  recreant  slave! 
He  should  havetreasur'ciit,as  monks  their  beads, 
A  thing  to  pray  by. 

Vic.  Tis  my  miniature, 


Given  toLorenio!  [Aside,  anxiouslrl-'Wis 
it  lost  by  chance?  [To Tor. 
Tor.  [JE.vullingljr] — Yes;  by  such  diaiioe 
as  liangs  upon  the  die! 
To  me  rich  fortune!  for  this  crystal  round, 
Like  a  bright  lamp,  first  lit  me  to  the  sluise, 
Where  I  have  turned — idolater. 

Vic.  His  slake! 

Lost  among  gamblers!  [Aside]  Let  me  look 
on'l,  Sir! 

ril  drive  him  from  my  heart.  [Aside]  Has 
it  a  name? 
Tor.  [Holds  it  playfully  from  her—Ste- 

fano  adponces  to  him.] 
Ste.  [Sternly]'-G\yt^  her  the  picture!  VVkal! 
resist  the  wish 
Told  in  the  glistening  of  a  fair  maid's  eye! 
When  /  was  young,  1  should  have  ran^ 
the  earth, 

Plung'd  in  the  billows  of  the  angry  sea, 
Defied  the  hungry  desert,  leap'd  the  moon! 
Rather  than  see  my  lad^*s  rosy  lip 
Pale  with  soliciting.    Give  her  the  picture. 
[Stefano  grctsps  it,  and  gives  it  to  Victoria, 

who  retires,  overwhelmed. 
Vic.  Lorenzo!  cruel,  faithless  Loremo! 

[Kxi. 

Tor,  Count,  what  buffoon  is  this?  the  Uij 
fled!— 

Taking  my  soul  with  her.  Gonsalvo— ho! 
Seize  this  old  bravo — to  the  jail  with  him. 
The  deepest  dungeon,  He  may  lodge  in  miat 

i Aside — Attendants  approatk 
eepest  dungeon! — 
Ven.  Pardon,  gracious  Prinoet 

He's  old,  light-headed,  is  my  guest  to-oigb; 
He  knows  your  Highness  well. 

Tor.  Betrayed,  blown  up.  [Asifk- 

Know  me?  Impossible! 

Coun.  -         He  know  the  Prioee! 

Out  with  him,  husband. 

,Ste.  I  will  spare  bis  shame.  [AsHt 

Lady,  some  mercy!  I  am  old, -and  time, 
That  makes  such  havoc  in  a  lady's  cbeek, 
May  cloud  an  old  man's  brains;  IhadmbkNic 
Your  Highness  for  a  famous  reprobate: 
Twas  in  Algiers; — ^he  wore  the  turban  tka; 
A  gambling,  fighting,  roving,  spendthrift  bs^ 
Familiar  with  all  jails.   I'll  lay  my  life, 
He's  deep  this  hour  in  knaTery,  plotting  tM 
To  drain  some  dotard's  purse,  beguils 
maid, 

Or  lead  some  ancient  idiots  by  the  earif 
As  easily  as  asses.    And  his  name, 
I  think—'twas  called—Torrento ! 

[Looking  on  Ttr 
Tor.  StiU  unbanc'd? 

Ste.  His  time  will  come,  my  Pnnoe. 
^  Ven.  [Aside  io  Countess]  Tone*! 
Can  he  be  living?  old  Anseimo's  son. 
The  rightful  heir,  whose  coming  thrusts  as  o^ 
From  title  and  estate? 

Coun.  [Aside,  angrily,  io  Venioso\^i^ 
he's  dead, — 
As  deen  as  seas  can  drown  him. 

Signior  Slc&i^ 

Where  is  that  varlet? 

Tor.  [Fixing  his  eje  tipon  him\^tm 

in  Sialy. — 
Si€.  This  sounds  of  CuriosUy ;  be«ai«! 

Twas^  womaj^'^,^^IUW^^  ^ 
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Coun.  Tis  woman^s  privilege  $  'tis  the  salt 

of  tbe  earth. 
Tor.  He  mast  he  bribed.    FU  lead  them 
from  the  scent; 
ni  rhapsodize  the  fools.  [Aside. 

Curiosity  ! 
True,  lady,  by  the  roses  on  those  lips, 
Both  man  and  woman  would  find  Hie  a  waste. 
But  for  the  cunning  of— Curiosity  1 
She^s  the  world^s  witch,  and  through  the  world 
she  runs, 

The  merriest  masquer  underneath  the  moon! 

To  beauties,  languid  from  the  last  night^s  rout, 
She  comes  with  tresses  loose,  and  shoulders 
wrapt 

In  morning  shawls;  and  by  their  pillow  yts, 
Telling  deRcious  talcs  of— lovers  lost, 
Fair  rivals  jilted,  scandals,  smuggled  laCe, 
The  hundredth  Novel  of  the  Great  Unknown ! 
And  then  they  smile,  and  rub  their  eyes,  and 
yawn. 

And  wonder  what*s  o^cloclc,  then  sink  again; 
And  thus  she  sends  the  pretty  fools  to  steep. 

She  comes  to  ancient  dames,-— and  stiff  as  steel, 
In  hood  and  stomacher,  with  snuff  in  hand. 
She  makes  their  rigid  muscles  gay  with  news 
Of  Doctors*  Commons,  matches  broken  off, 
Blue-stocking  frailties,  cards,  and  ratafia; 
And  thus  she  gives  them  prattle  for  the  day. 

She  sits  by  ancient  politicians,  bowed 
As  if  a  hundred  years  were  on  her  back; 
Then  peering  through  her  spectacles,  she  reads 
A  seeming  journal,  stufTd  with  monstrous  tales 
Of  Turks  and  Tartars ;  deep  conspiracies, 

iBorn  in  the  wriler*s  brain ;)  of  spots  in  the  sun, 
Vegnant  with  fearful  wars.  Ana  so  they  shake, 
Ana  hope  they'll  find  the  world  all  safe  by  morn. 
And  thus  she  makes  the  jworld,  both  young 
and  old, 

Bow  down  to  sovereign  Curiositi  ! 

Ste,  The  kna%'e  has  spirit,  fire,  a  cunning 
tongue; 

Can  it  be  he? — and  yet,  that  countenance. 

LAside. 

Coun.  Your  Highness  sups  with  usr  We 
have  a  dance; 
A  hurried  thing.    My  daughter  will  return. 
She's  gone  into  tbe  air — the  night  breeze  stirs. 
You'll  honour  us?  [earth  — 

Tor.  VA/fecicdlrl^Vn  follow  you  thro' 
By  Cupid's  bow,  by  nis  empurpled  wings, 
By  all    his  arrows — quiver'J  in  those  eyes. 
Court,  He's  an  angelic  man!  [Aside, 
[fie  leads  her  .otvards  the  Door. 
Ven.  Friend  Stefano, 

There's  no  ill  blood ;  be  gay ;  you'll  come  with 
us  — 

Would  he  were  in  the  dungeon — Renegade! 

[Aside, 

Ste.  I'll  see  that  girl.   Truth,  staiiTd  and 

scorn'd  by  man. 
Makes  woman's  heart  its  temple.  [Aside'\  To 

your  dancer — 
No — while  there's  freshness  in  the  open  sky. 
Silence  in  night,  fragrance  in  breathing  flowers. 
Or  music  in  the  murmnr  of  the  waves ! — 
ril  walk  in  the  garden.   Leave  me: — 111  come 

back 

By  supper  time.-^i'll  know  the  trath  this  night 
[Aside^-^he  goes. 


Ven.  There's  a  proud  step,  the  frown  of  a 
grandee ! 

Poh  I  I'll  be  one  next  week!  I'll  learn  the  step ! 
I'll  five  as  fierce  a  frown — as  cool  a  stare; 
Look  dignity  with  any  duke  alive* 
ril  strut  with  all  the  blood  of  Charlemagne  | 

Coun.  [CaUing\  '  Count! 

Must  I  stay  here  all  night? 

Tor.  Countess -your  slave! 

What  jewels  would  you  choose  to  wear  in 
church  ? 

My  noble  father;  there's  a  hunting  lodge,, 
A  trifling  thing  of  fifty  thousand  crowns, 
In  my  Calabrian  woods.   The  toy  is  yours. 
If  you  have  friends  who  wish  for  pension, 
place. 

Now  is  their  time  to  ask.   Give  me  your  ear. 

5 To  rentoso. 
^    )e  what  they 
will,"        "  [soutby 
Consuls,  commissioners — east,  west,  north, 
/  will  provide  for  them.    Lead  on,  my  Lord! 

[A  Dance  his  heard  j»i(hin. 
Breathe  sweet,  ye  flutes!  Ye  dancers,  lightly 
move. 

For  life  is  rapture,  when  'tis  crown'd  by  love* 
[Ventoso  leads.  The  Countess  is  handed 
bjr  Torrento,  who  moves  round  her 
to  the  Music. 

Scene  IL— ^  Saloon,  decorated  for  a  Fete, 
opening  on  the  Garden,  with  a  view  of 
the  Bay.  Illuminated  boats,  fireworks, 
etc.  The  Dance  has  begun.  Towt^ds 
its  close,  ToRkENTO,  handing  the  Couv- 
^  TESS,  with  Ventoso  leading  tfte  way,  enters. 

Tor.  Magnificent!  Incomparable!  Superior 
to  my  friend  the  grand  Signior's  fetes — to  Na- 
ples— to  the  Tuileries — superb!  But  the  god- 
dess of  the  night!  Where  is  your  lovely 
daughter? 

Coun.  She  will  be  here  by-and-bye.  Seek 
for  her,  Bernardo. 

[A  Tumult  is  heard  outside.  The  Daneers 

•  retire^ 

Coun.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this 
noise?  Street  serenaders!  Voices  prodigiously 
high! 

Tor,  But  set  in  a  jprodigiousJy  low  key.  A 
quarrel  among  the  footmen. 

[27ie  Noise  increases. 
Ven.  They  are   breaking  into  the  house. 
Worse  and  worse.    [He  hurries  to  the  Door. 

Tor.  [Listening~\'-^CB  more  like  breaking  out 
of  prison.    A  bravura  of  bars,  with  a  running 
accompaniment  of  chains— **  linked  sweetness 
long  cff-awn  out.'*      [Lorenzo\-  voice  heard 
outside,  through  the  Clamour. 
Lor.  The  Count  will  see  me.   The  Count 

shall  see  me.    Out  of  mv  way,  scoundrels  

I  will  cut  the  throat  of  the  first  that  stops  me. 
[He  bursts  into  the  Saloon^  forcing  the 
Aitendimts  before  him. 
Coun.  The  Captain !— Insult.  ) 
Ven.  The  Captain  !^BIoodshed.     [Aside.  > 
Tor.  The  Captain!— (Ruin.)  [Aside.S 

[Together. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 
Lor.  Count,  I  come  to— Torrento] 
^Oh!  you  here.  Sir.— Give  me  nm  letter  this 
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7 'or.  Wbat  do  you  mean?^!  have  no  let- 
ter.— VN^baty  ID  tbe  name  of  confusion,  brings 
you  here  ? — YouMl  destroy  your  own  scberae. 

Lor.  All's  safe,  then.  [^Aside]  —  Count,  I 
make  DO  apology.  I  have  come  to  render  you 
tbe  most  essential  service; — to  warn  you,  that 
you  are  on  the  brink  of  disgrace, — that  your 
family'  are  about  to  be  plunged  into  contempt, 
vexation  and  shame, — that  this  marriage  is — a 
mocker}'!  and  this  Prince — an  impostor  1 

Tor,  An  explosion!  All's  over — I  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  make  a  tvd  for  it. — The  door 
crowded.)  [Aside! — Count,  you  can't  believe 
this?  You  should  ktfow  me  better. 

f^en.  Here's  a  discovery!  An  earthquake! 
Is  this  possible?  [To  Torrenio^^ Why,  he 
has  not  a  wo^d  to  say  in  bis  defence.  No 
Pripcel — Yet  I  thought  I  2ould  not  be  mista- 
ken, he  was  so  monstrously  impudent. — There 
was  something  in  old  Stefano's  hints,  after  all. 
Know  you  better!  Sir,  I  don't  choose  to  ex- 
tend my  ac^aintance  in  jrour  line  at  present 
The  world  is  full  of  impostors ! 

Coun,  Can  I  believe  my  eyes!  —  He  seems 
mightily  cast  down.     [Looking  at  Torrenio. 

ren*  Aye— cast')  for  transportation. 

Tor.  The  girl's  worth  fighting  for.  I'll  battle 
it  out.  [Aside.  To  Lorenzo) — Sir,  my  in- 
sulted honour  scorns  to  defend  itself  but  by 
my  sword.   Dare  you  draw? 

[lie  half  drafvs  his  Sfpord. 

Lor.  [Bursting  into  a  contemptuous  Laugh"] 
Draw !  and  with  jrou !  Go,  draw  porks. — The 
devil  take  his  impudence!  Begone,  Sir! 

Coun.  There  will  be  suicide;  I  shall  faint 

Tor.  Countess,  I  respect  your  delicacy. 
[Sheathes  his  Sofordf]  You  shall  have  proof 
irresistible  of  my  rank  and  honour.  You,  Sir, 
shall  hear  of  me  to-morrow.      [To  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  Count  and  Countess,  i  congratuJaie 
you.  This  is  true  triumph!  Leave  the  house. 
His  rank  and  honour,  ha,  ba!  He  will  not 
find  a  gentleman  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
island  to  vouch  for  bis  character,  his  property, 
or  his  title.  [As  Torrento  retires,  SptMdo  tot- 
ters in  behind.  Drunk,  holding  up  a  Letter. 

Spa.  A  letter,  my  Lord  Count  [The  At- 
tendants attempt  to  hold  him]  Dog,  would 
you  stop  royal  correspondence  r  would  you  rob 
the  mail?  Is  tbe  Prince  de  Pindemootc  here? 

t Totters  adoutl  Keeps  mighty  good  wine  in 
is  Palazza.  Ill  drink  his  health  any  time  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  A  letter — tor  the  — 
Prince  de  Pindemont^. 

Lor.  Spado!  [Rushes/orvf^ard] — That's  my 
letter.  Sirrah. 

Tor.  Spado !  [Seizes  the  Letter']— Ths^Vs  my 
letter. 

Coun.  Horribly  inebriated.  We  shall  come 
at  the  truth  at  last 

fV/i.  I  wish  they  were  all  three  looking 
for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  well  in 
Sicily.  [Aside. 

Tor,  Here,  Count  and  Countess,  is  convin- 
cing proof  I  bis  own  letter, — for  the  fellow  can 
write, — addressed  to  me!  [Jieaiis] — "To  his 
Highness  the  Prince  de  Pindemonte." 

Spa.  You  the  Prince — ha,  ha !  a  prince  of 
good  fellows (  always  liked  him.    Worth  a 

i)  Coadtmacd. 


hundred  doxcn  of  that  guitar-scraper,  that 
sighing  Cavaliero,  that  pays  me  my  wages  nov, 
and  Jbe  "banged  to  him.    My  roaster! 

[Sees  Lorenzo,  and  runs  out. 
JTToiiRENTO  glances  thfer  the  Letter ^ 
Tor.  "Five  hundred  crowns  more.**— [./^su^] 
Psha!  contemptible! 

Lor.  W\ij^  devil  owed  me  a  grudge,  vheo 
I  wrote  that  letter.  [Aside. 

Ven.  i  should  like  to  see  the  inside  of  that 
paper.  Sir. 

Tor.  Bad  policy,  tJbat  [Aside']  No,  spare 
him.  [In  his  ecur]^  Nlerely  a  begging  letter:— 
"Pressure  of  the  times — tax  upon  pipe-clay*)— 
deficiency  of  shoes."  Beginning,  as  usual,  wilb 
sycophancy,  and  ending  with  supplication. 

Ven,  [Peeping  over  his  shoulder,  rtadi\ 
"Scoundrel!"  A  very  original  compliroenL  1 
must  sec  that  letter.  [He  seizes  it,  andreadi\ 
— ".Scoundrel !  *  Nothing  very  sycophantic  vel 
Lor.  [Attempting  to  obtain  the  Letter^- 
Count,  I  must  insist..  That  letter  is  imoe; 
written  for  the  ourpose  of  relieving  ^ou  fion 
all  future  trouble  on  this  painful  subject 

Tor.  Count,  it  is  impossible.    Private  cor- 
respondence— seal  of  secrecy — ^tale  of  distreu— 
[Reaching  at  Ae  Letter. 
Ven.  rflff^/*]—" Scoundrel!"— 
Tor.  Confound  it!  You  have  read  thatthrR 
times. 

Ven.  [tieeids] — "I  am  determined  to  take 
no  further  interest  in  Count  Ventoso's  family' 
— Very  proper;  just  what  Count  Ventoso  vriihet 
Lor.  There  —  there,  read  no  more.  Thai 
was  my  entire  object.  [Interposing]  Tat 
that  If'ltcr. 

fV/i.  [Reads]— "I  have  abandoned  all  per- 
sonal respect  for  that  pedigree  of  fools.'*  Pho- 
Coun.  Fools  1  A  libel  on  the  whole  nobilitj 
Tor,  The  Captain's  in  a  hopefiil  way. 

Ven.  [/Z^oJaI— "No  contempt  ran  he  too 
severe  for  the  bloated  vanity  of  the  vulgar 
Mother;—  [He  laughs,  «fi* 

Coun.  Excellent  \  I  like  it  extremely.  Bk»at- 
ed!  So,  Sir,  this  is  your  doing.  [Going upi» 
Lorenzo] — Bleated  vanity !  He  deserves  lo  be 
racked — -bastinadoed.  Ilusbaod,  throw  tbi 
letter  into  the  fire! 

Lor.  Count,  hear  me;  hear  reason, 
you  be  plundered  and  disgraced?  WiO  J9* 
have  vour  family  degradeo,  and  your  da^gMtf 
dupeJ?  Read  no  more  ofthat  unfortunate  lefttr 
V p/i.  1  must  have  a  line  or  two  yet  [Reodt] 
—  "Or  the  inanity  of  that  meagre  ooa- 
pound  of  title  and  trade,  the — ridicoloas  Fa- 
ther." [ToZore/yfo]— Death  and  daggers,  Sir- 
is  this  all  you  have  to  say  ?  What  excise? 
What  re^ason?  Out  of  my  house!  toBily- 
meagre !  Out,  out!  Go !  [lie  tears  the  Letter] 
rii  bring  an  action!  TiUe  and  trade!  There  if 
the  impostor.  [Pointing  to  Lorenzo] —0^ 
of  the  no  use,  I  say ! 

Coun.  Out  of  tbe  house!  Prince^  let  as  ^ 
him  to  himself. 

Tor.  His  whole  story  is  palrably  a  6** 
— I  think  I  have  peppered  the  Hussar  ptt^? 
handsomely.  Beat  him  by  the  odd  tnck  X 
last;  trumped  the  Captain^  knave. 

[Leading  off  (he  CountetM  Uncords  mt 
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Coun.  Come,  if  the  Captain  want  amuse- 
mefit,  let  him  laugh  al  himself.  1  can  assure 
him  the  sttb|ect  is  inexhaustible. 

fJEx'tt  m'lh  Torrenlo, 
Ven.  \Looking  at  LorenzoX — A  fine  figure 
Ibr  the  picket  or  the  pillory.    iVIeagre  inanity 
—Title  and  trade !  "   yExit  Ventoso. 

Lor,  Now  is  my  light  extinguished!  Now 
the  world 
To  me  is  but  a  melancholy  grave, 
Wherein  my  love  lies  buried.  Life,  farewell! 
SU^  \To  an  Attendant  withoui\—Gofie  to 
the  banquet? — 

\^f{e  sees  Lorenzo. 
Who  are  you? — Speak! — Let  me  but  Jiear 

your  voice — 
You  are  not  native  here. 

Xor.  What  wonderer's  this? 

Out  of  my  way,  old  roan! 

[Attempting  to  pass  him. 
Ste.  The  very  voice! 

The  living  likeness!    Hold,  niy  heart!  One 
word — 

Your  name  ? — 

Lor*  'Tis  infamous! 

Ste,  'Tis  noble  blood 

That  fills  your  veins. 

Lor.  [JVith  a  bitter  taught—Mine — noble 
blood!  Begone! 
Tempt  me  no  further — for  this  hour,  my  mind 
Is  feverish — bitter — thick  with  sullen  thoughts, 
That  touch  on  madness. 

Ste.  1  will  go  with  you. 

Lor.  Tho'  'twere  into  ray  grave! — then  fol- 
low me. 

[Lorenzo  rushes  out — Stefano  gazing 
on  him. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L — The  Mess  Room"^). — Sabres,  Clips, 
etc.  hung  up.  The  Colonel,  Major,  and 
CoaNET  at  Table,  after  Dinner. 

Cor.  The  actual  Prince  de  Pindemontt^  ar- 
rived, and  to  be  proclaimed  Viceroy  to  night!  — 
We  shall  be  broke,  every  soul  of  us; — ex- 
coriated of  fur,  lace  asd  feather,  for  life;  ut- 
terly nonentified!  Muffs  and  meerschaums. 

Col.  This  arrival  is  certainly  most  unex- 
pected and  unlucky.  Is  there  any  thing  of 
the  Prince  in  the  evening  paper,  Major? 

Ma/.  [Glancing  over  it\  —Heads  of  columns, 
paragraphs,  rank  and  file.  [Reads\  *'Mar- 
riage  in  high  life — Grand  boxing  match:  Fa- 
shionable boarding  school — Capital  man-traps: 
The  comet  — New  tale  of  the  Isle  of  Sky: 
Polar  passage:  voyage  to  the  moon.^  Ha,  ha! 
not  a  syllable,  Colonel. 

Col.  One  of  the  aides-de-camp  has  just  taken 
the  order  for  parade  to  Lorenzo's  quarters. 
This  love  is  a  formidable  thing,  when  it  keeps 
a  man  from  messing.  The  lady*s  picture  is 
certainly  striking. 

Maj,  She*s  a  beauty  of  the  first  water.  She 
should  lodge  in  my  heart  on  a  lease  for  ever, 
and  as  lonff  as  she  liked  after. 

Col.  Lodge  in  your  heart.  Major?  Aye, 
and  in  your  head!  —  love  reigns  a  tyrant,  if 
he  reigns  at  all. 

Cor.  In  the  Major*s  head!  Muffs  and  meer- 
schaums, would  you  put  the  lady  into  un- 
furnished  lodgings? 

i)  Dining  Boon.. 


^  Col.  Let  it  pass,  Major.  Forgive  the  Cornet 
his  brains;  you'll  quarrel  with  no  man  about 
trifles. 

Maj.  Very  true,  Colonel.  But  I  can*l  help 
wondering  what  makes  the  Cornet  always  so 
hard  upon  love  and  the  ladies.  I  should  have 
thought  him  the  most  successful  wooer  in 
the  corps. 

Cor.  Ha,  ha !  You  compliment. —  He  civilises. 
[Aside\  Major,  a  glass  of  wine. 
Col.  Conciliatory  claret?  Major. 
Maj.  No;  iOs  loo  cold  for  the  occasion. 
Here,  Comet,  a  generous  bumper  of  Madeira. 
My  countr}'men  always  go  for  their  healtfis 
to  Madeira. 

Cor.  And  for  their  morals  to  Port— ^oc-A- 
son  '^),  I  think  they  call  it.  [Aside  to  the 
Colonel]  But  now,  Major,  be  candid.  Why 
did  you  think  me  likely  to  succeed  with 
the  s^x? 

Maj,  Because  —  the  dear  creatures  are  so 
fond  of  their  own  faces,  tliat  they  always 
choose  a  fellow  as  like  themselves  as  tbey  can. 
By  the  glory  of  the  Twentieth! 

Cor.  Diavolo!  you  shall  ansvi^er  for  thrs. 

[Rising  eutgri/j. 
CoL  Poh!  Swallow  it  with  your  wine. 
Here's  Lorenzo;  he'll  laugh  at  you.  Wel- 
come, Captain.  We  must  be  on  parade  be- 
fore the  new  Viceroy  in  half  an  hour.  The 
order,  1  see,  reached  you  in  good  time. 

Lorenzo  enters. 
Lor.  In  the  worst  time  possible,  Colonel. 
I  cannot  obey  it    I  would  rather  throw  up 
my  commission.  —  Victoria  is  to  be  married 
to-night.  [Dejectedly. 
Col.  Rapid  manoeuvring,  that.  Marriage  in 

gallop.    Hymen  turned  into  a  hussar. 
maj.  His  old  rank  was  in  the  rifle  corps.  ^ 
Ha,  ha! 

Cor.  Throw  up  his  commission !  Muffs  and 
meerschaums!  Wear  plain  clothes,  and  be 
taken  for  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  or  some  such 
abomination.  The  man's  craxed. — Try  if  he'll 
stand  a  glass  of  water.        [Aside  to  Major. 

Maj.  No;  water  proves  nothing  in  the  corps. 
All  hussars  have  the  hydrophobia     by  nature. 

Lor.  Those  people  about  Victoria  make  a 
bugbear  of  me.  It  is  to  prevent  presumed 
disturbance  from  me,  that  ibis  unfortunate 
ceremony  is  thus  hurried;  and  is  to  take  place 
in  an  old  castle  a  league  out  of  tovyn. 

CoL  And  are  we  to  buy  or  blow  up  your 
castle? 

Lor.  None  of  the  family  have  ever  yisited 
it.  It  was  left  to  the  old  Count  to  dispose  of 
in  some  way  or  other.  Their  ignorance  seemed 
to  allow  me  a  chance  of  rescuing  Victoria 
from  ruin.  Spado  has  already  ordered  our 
grooms  to  drive  their  Prince,  and  be  hanged 
to  him,  and  his  cavalcade,  round  the  suburbs, 
and,  under  cover  of  nigbl^  lodge  them  in  the 
jail  instead  of  their  castle.  I  shall  then  burst 
upon  them,  and  break  up  the  imposture  at 

j)  A  hU  al  Uic  Inih  genlleni<>n,  -\v1io  take  refuge  in  tbi< 
Island  to  aroid  their  ci editors;  the  Major  only  hears 
the  word  Port  (winc)«  the  Irish  Icinp  a  wine-drinking 
nation  are  inBuenced  to  go^d  dteJs  hj  drinking  Jhfrti 
Jaetson,  as  heard  by  the  Colonel,  finuhes  the  stroke; 
Port  Jackson  is  in  BoUnybay,  and  thm  the  wit  of 
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once,  by  flinging  tLe  impostor  into  bis  dungeon 
before  tbeir  eyes.  —  [_Spado  enlersSl — And 
bere*s  Spado.  Wbat  bave  you  done  r  Have 
you  settled  tbeir  reception  with  tbe  jailor. 
Are  tbe  grooms  prepared?  Are  tbe  cavalcade 


going  r 


[To  Spado, 


Spa,  Signior,  the  ca^alpade  are  gone,  i  saw 
them  off:  a  grand  show,  Sir,  private  as  it  was! 
The  old  Count  and  Countess  full  of  bustle — 
blunders  and  Brussels  lace,  according  to  custom ; 
tbe  bride  full  of  blushes  and  tears,  according 
to  custom;  and  the  bride^s  maids^  servant 
maids,  and  maids  of  all  descriptions,  full  of 
laughing  and  impudence,  tattle  and  white  top- 
knots, also  according  to  custom.  I  will  be 
revenged  on  some  of  them,  yet 

Lor,  Silence,  Sir! — will  you  be  kicked  out 
of  the  room  ? 

Cor,  According  to  custom.     [Spado  goes. 
Col.  Yet,  Lorenzo,  if  tbe  aflair  be  so  close 
upon  bftginning,  we  can  all  go  -with  you, 
\Ve  have  still  half  an  hour  before  parade. 

Lor,  My  dear  Colonel,  I  must  insist  on 
going  alone.  I  know  tbe  result  of  having 
used  tbe  Viceroy*s  name;  and  no  man  shall 
be  implicated  in  my  misfortunes.  On  this  hour 
may  depend  every  future  moment  of  my  life. 
I  must  go, — were  I  never  to  return.  [Exit. 

[Major,  Colonel,  and  Cornel, 
buckling  on  their  Sabres. 
Maj.  rCa/29l-— Wait  a  moment.   Off  like  a 
rocket.    lou  sbanH  go  alone,  unless  you  take 
us  along  with  you;  tbat*s  plain.  \ExiL 
Col.  Thafs  plain;  yes,  plain  Irish,  Ma|or. — 
Forwards!  X^^*''  laughing. 

Cor,  ^Equ^fping  himsel/\ — Detestable,  to 
be  burned  in  ones  making  up  Irish! — 
The  MajorV  blunders  spring  up  as  thick  as 
blossoms  in  one  of  his  own  potatoe  fields. 
Perdition  to  all  straps,  strings,  and  stay-laces, 
I  say.  [Trjring  to  put  on  his  Accoutre- 
ments^—  Cbiu-stays  and  chokebands!  Dia- 
volo !  Sebastian,  my  sal  volatile.  {He  calls\ — 
IVIy  tailor  has  been  taking  measure  of  some 
one  for  the  half  pay  —  no  allowance  for 
dinner.  Viva !  there^s  a  form.  Tbe  Major  was 
right.  Irresistible  I  <'C'est  Tamoiir,  Tamour,  Ta- 
mour,**  [Exit,  singing. 

Scene  II.~^  Hall  in  tfic  Jail,  vpiih  a  rude 
attempt  at  decoration  on  (he  If^alls,  A 
IVreath  oftarnisf^d  Floivers,  festooning 
a  grated  9Vindovf,    Prisoners  are  busjr 
removing  Cliains  and  Bolts,   Some  are 
sitting  at  a  small  Table,  drinking.  The 
Jailor  comes  in  hastily,  with  Lazaro. 
JaiL  Hurry,  hurry!  —  Off  with  yourselves 
and  your  table.   By  St.  Januarius,  this  looks 
showy,  gay,  quite  in  the  gala  style,  Lazaro. 
I  wish  we  bad  tbe  floor  chalked  >); — we  might 
have  a  quadrille  —  Ha,  ha,  ha!   \A  Nois€  of 
Chains  outside,'] — Huny,  hurry!  We  are  to 
have  grand  visitors  to-night.    Bather  an  odd 
place  for  a  wedding,  to  be  sure. — Wbat  would 
you  say  to  being  one  of  tbe  brides-maids.  La- 
zaro  —  ha,  ba,  hai   [The  Prisoners  laugh-] 

i)  Drektlng. 

t)  The  pour  kalf-paj  Officers  are  the  baU  of  nanj  • 
iok«,  from  UioM  who  aro  in  fall  paj. 

9)  The  floor  of  a  ball-room «  io  England,  it  generally 
chalked  with  figaree  repreeentiag  a  landscape,  eU.  in 
pider  lo  preveal  the  daacen  from  alippiDg. 


[ACT\. 

But  now  away  with  you ,  every  man  to  liis 
cell. — What!  grumbling?  Why,  yoa  dogs, 
you  ought  to  think  yourselves  the  Ittddnt 
fellows  alive  to  be  here. 

0 

Song, — Jailor  and  Cliorus* 
He  who  lives  in  a  jail 
Will  never  turn  pale. 
With  a  dun  at  bis  tail. 
For  bis  bolts  are  bis  bail; 
He  may  dance,  drink,  and  sing. 
As  free  as  bis  king, 
From  Monday  to  Monday  morning. 

(Chorus  repeats.) 
When  once  he*s  here. 
At  the  world  he  may  jeer. 
And  pay  no  more  debts  than  a  prince  or  a  peer, 
But  take  bis  fling. 
Till  he  takes  bis  swing. 
All  on  a  Monday  morning. 
JaiU  Off  with  you,  here  comes  tbe  partr. 
Away,  you  hounds!    [Exeunt  Lazaro  ani 
Prisoners.]  —  Here  they  live   without  real, 
tithe,  or  taxes,  and  do  as  little  for  it  as  if  tlier 
were  so  many   lords;   and  yet  they  wil 
grumble !  [ExiL 
[A  Door  is  unlocked,  and  the  Cwntt 
Countess,   and   Torrento,  higUj 
dressed,  come  in. 
Tor,  Upon  my  honour,  Count,  tbis  is  tk 
most  singular  looking  castle.    And  what  a 
detestable  atmosphere  of  rank  tobacco,  aai 
vinegar  wine!   Your  friend  must  have  li^ 
like  a  bashaw  or  a  bandit,  and  this  was  tk 
black  hole. 

f^en.  The  Marquis  was  jt  singular  maa, 
certainly.  Ver^  gloomy,  very  ancient;  a  vcfj 
ghostly  habitation. 

Coun,  Husband,  basband,  its  a  veiy  fiat 
castle;  our  reception  was  quite  royal,  sea- 
tinels  on  the  walls,  lighted  torches,  draw- 
bridges up,  altogether  a  very  grand  aflair.^ 

or.  [Aside j  —  It  has  tne  look  of  a  j4 
tbe  smell  of  a  jail— it  feels  like  a  jail.  [To  f>«J 
Why  have  you  brought  me  to  this  deteilafek 
place?  A  wedding  in  this— condemned  cd- 
^en.  Excellent  name ! — very  appropriate  iK 
tbe  ceremony — chains  for  life.    Ma,  ba,  ka! 

Tor,  Chains  for  life— capital  jest— ba,  hi 
ba!  [He  forces  a  Laugh,  oi^liich  gradiuAj 
diminishes.]    A  prodigious  smell  of  tkie«o> 

Coun,  Prince,  this  is  buttbe  receplionrooiB; 
I  orderered  tbe  grand  baronial  hall  to  k 
prepared  for  tbe  ceremony — and  this  iS|  1 
suppose ,  the  door.  [Iries  it.]  Bless  nt,  I 
is  lockM. 

Tor.  [Runs  over  to  it]  LockM,  aye, 
double  lock  d.  [Aside.  Angrily  to  Fento^ 
For  what  purpose  is  this  locking  up,  ^ 
And  at  tbis  <;<^/;r  hour  too ;  it*s  against  afin** 
Fen.  Your  Highness!  this  can  he  ix'fl^ 
but  the  carefulness  of  the  servants.  MyfrM 
tbe  Marquis,  was  a  very  particular  maa,  ij" 
locked  up  every  thing,  bimself  included.  * 


was  a  great  buyer  of  all  sorts  of   .  j. 
curiosities,  and  monstrosities.    He  bnik  w 
castle  for  a  show,  and  then  shut  H  up  ttti 
prison.  You  have  heard  of  the  Marquis 
Oscuro  ?  I 

Tor.  The  Marquis!  qnqaeslioiiab^^--^ 
most  particular  friend.  ^^-Ha,  hak  that  e^w* 
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the  whole  matter,  and  this  was  the  castle; — 
1  heard  of  his  sale  at  the  Aatipodes.  He  bad 
a  wing  of  tite  original  Phoenix — Pope  Joan^s 
marriage  articles — Queen  £liiabeth*s  wedding 
ring— a  wig  of  Dido  of  Carthage — and  a  pair 
of  pantaloons  made  for  Don  Belhanis  of  Greece. 
\They  laugh]  But  the  ladies— 

P^en.  A>e,  whe>-e  are  the  ladies?  always 
late,  always  lingering. 

Coun,  I  have  left  them  in  another  apart- 
ment till  the  arrival  of  the  priest  There  must 
he  no  hurry,  no  precipitation.  Marriage  is  a 
serious  thing. 

Fen.  Yes,  your  Highness;  it  is  as  little  of 
a  )olce  as  any  thing  in  the  world.  But  let  us 
begin.  —  One  is  not  the  more  reconciled  to 
the  dose,  by  looking  at  it.  {Aside]  I  will 
run  after  the  ladies.  \Ae  hurries  ouL 

Tor,  And  a  very  gallant  run  for  your  age.— 
But  now,  my  charmmg  Countess,  for  on  my 
honour,  with  that  bloom  on  your  cheek,  and 
that  brilliancy  in  your  eyes,  1  can\  bring  my- 
self to  call  you— Mother-in-law.    Now — 

[Foices  of  the  Hussars  tvi/hout 

Hussars.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — By  the  glory  of  the 
Twentieth-^excellent,  dofirn  with  bar.  bolt,  and 
chain — Muffs  and  meerschaums — Allspice  and 
sugar  canes —  [27i«  Hussars  burst  in. 

Mqj.  Bravo !  just  in  time ;  the  turtle*s  under 
the  net  —  Colonel,  let's  have  a  laugh  at  the 
Comet.  [Aside] — Cornet,  may  1  have  the 
honour  of  introducing  you  to — the  Bride, 

Coun.  The  whole  barrack  broke  loose,  as 
I'm  an  honest  woman !  —  [Jo  Torrento]  — 
Bride!  what  do  the  monsters  mean? 

Tor.  The  Hussars !  found  but  and  followed. 
— Bride— the  old  Countess — Ha,  ha  I  [Aside] — 
Don't  mind  their  insolence.  Those  gentlemen 
are  court  jesters,  paid  for  making  themselves 
ridiculous;  and  by  ail  that's  absurd,  they  earn 
their  money.   Away,  Lady. 

[Th^jr  approach  the  Door. 

Cor.  [Surveying  her  with  his  Glass]  — 
The  Bride!  a  very  antique  susceptibility— a 
grand  climacteric,  touched  by  the  heavenl]^ 
passion. 

Col.  It  must  have  been  something  heavenly ; 
for  nothing  earthly  could  have  done  it 

Maj.  Yes;  like  an  old  tree,  set  on  fire  by 
lightning. 

Cor.  [Still  approaching^ -^Wcllm  of  Cu- 
pid—Maiden innocence — Virgin  virago! 

[Aside,  to  tlie  Hussars, 

Coun.  [Bursting  ativajr  from  Torrento, 
and  following  the  Cornet] — Why,  you  red 
inountebank  !• — you  impudent  man- milliner ! — 
you  thing  of  mummery  and  moustaches — you 
King's  bad  bargain — you  apology  for  a  man— 
you  trooper — 

All.  Trooper!" 

Maj.  It's  tne  old  lady  herself!  Countess 
Figs  and  Raisins ,  by  the  glory  of  the  Twen- 
tieth! 

Col.  Let  me  see  her  with  the  naked  eye. 
Ginger  and  Cayeime  to  the  life ! 

Cor.  The  venerable  charmer  that  insulted 
the  whole  regiment.  The  old  horse-marine! 
Bless  me,  bow  she  prances!  Why  don't  you 
stop  her — Colonel — Major — 

Maj.  I  would  as  soon  stop  a  chain-shot. 

Col.  I  would  as  soon  stop  an  avalanche. 

Cor,  Avalanche !  K  the  tongue  could  take 


fire  by  friction,   she  would  be  a  volcano. 

Maf,  Every  one  to  his  taste;  but  if  the 
daughter  be  like  the  mamma,  I  would  as  soon 
marry  a  mermaid. — Where  can  Lorenzo  be  ? — 
I  wiU  go  for  him — They'll  be  off. 

Col.  Gathering  nerve  on  the  terrace  —  for> 
sooth — they'll  escape— stay.  Cornet. 

Cor.  Stay  in  this  den  and  be  devoured  ?— 
'Pon  honour — No.  YThey  go  out. 

Coun,  The  coxcombs !  —  Open  the  door,  I 
ftay.  [Calling. 

Tor,  They  are  unlocking.  [Listening]  Three 
locks!  Thaty  the  twist  of  a  turnkey,— I'll  be 
sworn  to  it,  in  any  jail  in  the  world.  [Aside, 
[Fentoso  enters,  handing  in  Leonora, 
Ven,  Your  Highness  —  my  daughter.  Any 
news  of  the  priest  ? 
i>oi3.  Torrento!  Is  it  possible?  [In  surprise. 
Tor,  Leonora,  by  what  wonder  has  this 
happened?  I  am  delighted  beyond  expression. 
I  nave  a  thousand  questions  to  ask.  Count 
and  Countess,  excuse  me  a  moment. 

Leon.  And  is  this  a  time  to  ask?  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  surprise,  with  sorrow,  with 
shame.  I  thought  that  you  bad  fled  from 
Palermo.  1  lived  only  in  the  hope  of  your 
return.  But  to  find  you  here,  my  sister*s 
bridegroom— /OM  the  Prince  1 — Traitor,  I  will 
unmask  you. 

Tor.  Hush!  one  word.  I  will  satisfy  all 
your  doubts ;  I  expected  to  meet  you :  i  have 
been  as  much  deceived  as  yourself.  Fll  marry 
none  but  you.  I  swear,  by  the  brightness  of 
your  eyes,  by  every  star — 

Leon,  Ah!  yours,  I  fear,  are  wandering 
stars.  [He  leads  her  up  the  Stage, 

Coun,  A  mi^ty  handsome  reception,  in- 
deed! The  Prince's  affability  is  charming. 
'TIS  all  the  way  in  high  life.  Friendships  are 
as  quickly  made  there  as — 

ren.  They  are  unmade.  He's  prodigiously 
affable.  Why,  it's  absolute  love-making.  [Calls] 
Your  Highness,  the  bride  is  coming.  By  St. 
Agnes,  he  forgets  her,  as  much  as  if  they  had 
been  married  a  month, 

"Victoria,  attended  by  Bridernaids ,  enters, 
Lorenzo  enters  from  an  opposite  Door, 
Lor,  Victoria!  [Irresolutely, 
Vic.  Lorenzo!  [She  is  overwhelmed, 

[To  the  Count]  There's  a  dimness  on  my  eyes ! 
Save  me,  my  father.    I  would  rather  look 
Upon  the  pale  and  hollow  front  of  death, 
Than  meet  that  glance. 

Lor.  [Advancing]  Victoria!  if  your  heart — 
Coun,  Stand  back,  plebeian!   Marry  with 
your  like. 
There  lies  the  door.  Begone! 

Fen,  [Calling  to  Torrento] — Prince!  take 
your  bride. 

Those  wives  and  daughters!  [Aside, 

Lor.  Scorn'd,  aspers'd,  disdain'd. 
For  blood,  that  flows  as  hotly  in.  my  veins 
As  in  an  emperor's. 

Can  birth  bequeath 
Mind  to  the  mindless;  spirit  to  the  vile; 
Valour  to  dastards;  virtue  to  the  knave? — 
'Tis  nobler  to  stand  forth  the  architect 
Of  our  own  fame, -than  lodge  i' the  dusty  halls 
Of  ancestry! — To  shine  before  the  world, 
Like  sunrise  from  the  dusk,. than  twink|e  an 
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In  far  ancf  feeble  slarligfat! 

Here  we  part; 
One  kiss,  fair  traitress  I  {He  kisses  her\  Oeath^ 

like  cold  and  sweet. 
And  now  the  worId*s  before  me. 

This  be  all, 

Early  or  late,  Lorenxo's  epitaph: 
That  he  had  deemM  it  nooler,  to  go  forth, 
Steering  his  sad  and  solitary  prow 
Across  the  ocean  of  adventurous  deeds, 
Than  creep  the  laxy  track  of  ancestry. 
Thejr  be  the  last  of  theirs,  /  first  of  mine. 
Fic.  Lorenzo,  hear  me. 

ToRRENTo  and  Leonora  re-appear, 

Coun,  Will  she  kneel  to  him?  Can  she 
endure  this  insult?  Prince,  take  your  bride. 

[To  Torrento, 

Tor,  Who  dares  insult  her?  That  rioter 
come  again!  Sir,  the  man  who  offends  this 
lady  must  not  live.  \Lorenzo  turns. 

Lor.  1  had  forgot! — Vagabond, — Ho — Jai- 
lor 1  Fling  this  impostor  mto  the  dungeon 
from  which  I  took  him. 

{F'entoso  and  tlie  Females  in  surprise. 

Tor,  Draw,  and  defend  yourself,  [llie 
Jailor,  Lazaro ,  and  Assistcmts,  rush  in 
behind  Torrento,  and  pinion  him.  The 
Hussars  return"]  Stiletto!  Tis  the  jail — com- 
pletely tricked,  trapped,  trepanned.  Whafs 
all  this  for?  ITo  the  «/a//or]-^Handcuffs— 
*tis  affainst  prison  rules  —  I  have  not  broke 
bounds— ni  give  bail  to  any  amount — a  thou- 
sand se<juins  —  ten  —  twenty  thousand.  The 
Count  will  go  security.  [Aside]  Count,  I  say — 

[Calling. 

P^en.  I  am  deaf.  Security!  Swindler!  How 
shall  we  escape? 

Leon.  Untione-^undone.  Save  him,  dear 
father,  save  him. 

JaiL  Restive!  Ho!  on  with  the  handcuffs, 
Lazaro.    The  bosom  friends! 

Lor.  Off  with  that  culprit  to  his  dungeon. 

Tor,  Count  and  Countess,  this  is  a  con- 
spiracy. I  will  have  justice! — vengeance! — 
scoundrels!  high  treason! — injured  prince! — 
Pindemonte'! —  [He  is  carried  off. 

Ven.  Let  us  escape.  Security  indeed!  Here 
is, security  with  a  venffeance^Iocks  and  bars — 
to  find  myself  in  a  jail!  Open  the  door! 

[Thej  knotk. 

Col,  [A  Bugle  sounds]  Oflioers!  the  caii 
to  parade.  Troopers!  Pride!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Troopers!  Birth — ^Pride!  ha,  ha! 

[He  urges  the  Major  and 
Cornet  out,  laughing. 

Lor,  Count  and  Ladies,  farewell.  VVe  have 
met  for  the  last  time.  You,  Victoria,  have 
suffered  for  the  crime  of  inconstancy;  you. 
Count,  for  the  folly  of  being  a  slave  to  the 
will  of  women ;  you,  Countess,  for  the  violence 
of  your  temper;  and  all  for  your  common 
crime,  Pride  1   Farewell  for  ever.  [Exit, 

Vic,  If  sorrow — shame — penitence! — Oh, 
Lorenzo! — He^s  gone. 

Leon,  If  I  can  climb  the  walls,  or  under- 
mine the  dungeon,  or  dry  up  the  moat,  or 
bribe  the  guards,  my  true  Torrento — my  un- 
fortunate Torrento  —  shall  not  linger  another 
day  in  prison.  [Aside, 

Coun,  Undone — insulted — laughed  at — I  shall 
never  be  able  to  hold  up  my  bead  again.  We 
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must  fly  the  country.  Our  pride  has  bad  a  61L 
F'en.  Aye:  now  boast — now  triumph.  A 
fall ! — and  so  hard  a  one ,  that  may  1  be  is 
the  Gazette  ^),  if  I  ever  try  a  fall  again.  Here, 
Victoria ;  Leonora,  help  to  bear  up  your  raotkcr^s 
griefs.  Hers  is  a  heavf  case,  a  very  v^eigkj 
concern,  indeed.  She  see  through  a  rone! 
She  might  as  well  see  to  the  end  of  a  sort  in 
Chancery.   Pride — ruin — madness!  [ExemA 

Scene  III.  —  An  Apartment  in  Ventom^ 
House,  Victoria  and  Leonora  come  in. 
Vic,  At  home  again!  Stay  with  me,  Leo- 
nora— My  brain  is  vrild.  I  can  scarcelj  tbink 
that  we  nave  escaped  from  that  hideoas  prim. 
Did  not  Lorenzo  upbraid  me,  cast  me  off?- 
I  will  take  the  veil. 

Leon.  Take  the  veil!  take  nothing  bat 
courage.  Your  beauty  might  kill  a  whole  it^ 
ment  of  officers,  instead  of  pining  for  ose. 
I  would  not  give  a  sigh  to  save  the  wbole 
army-list — Yet,  I  feel  some  strange,  deligbtfil 
hope,  that  all  will  y^l  be  well— Your  Prime, 
you  see,  was  one  of  m/  adorers — In  conii; 
to  marry  you ,  he  thought  he  was  come  tt 
marry  me  —  IH^onstrtus  impudence  in  eilK^ 
case. — I  shall  have  him  yet  for  all  that,  if  fa 
woman.  [Mit 
Enter  Pisanio. 
Pisan,  Ladies,  your  immediate  atteodaocr 
at  the  palace  is  commanded  by  order  of  tbe 
Viceroy,  the  Prince  de  Pindemontd. 

Vic,  The  Impostor! — Viceroy!  impoisible! 
Leon,  Torrento,  Viceroy  !  incredible!  Got 
out  of  prison — got  into  the  palace— He  ii  tbi 
great  sublime  of  impudence.  I  adore  las 
lor  his  ingenuity. — Can  the  news  be  Inie?^ 
Pisan,  Nothing  more  certain;  the  nobiliij 
are  going  in  crowds  to  the  palace — ^tbe  Covt 
and  Countess  have  been  summoned,  and  ve 
already  gone.  The  guards  are  on  parade:* 
and  one  of  the  officers  is  now  waiting  beJo«, 
to  have  tbe  honour  of  escorting  you,  wici 
the  carriage  returns. 

"  Leon.  [Runs  to  the  Mirror] -^JHex^m, 
what  a  bead!  the  damp  of  that  odious  prisas 
has  made  me  the  very  emblem  of  a  wcepu^ 
willow. — Come,  sister,  dear  Victoria,  ri«. 
Will  you  wear  plumes  or  roses?  But  siwk 
and  you  will  conquer.  Ton  can  then  relaA 
and — take  the  veil,  if  you  choose. 

[She  attempts  to  arrtmge  her  Jkt»* 
Victoria  repels  her. 

TVio.— (Italian.) 
Victoria. 

Spirit  of  Love!  the  heart  still  deeriviog; 
Still,  on  the  dim  eye  delicious  dreams  wfafjif: 
Still,  with  sad  pleasure  the  torn  bosom  beaviaf. 
Go !  I'm  thy  slave  and  thy  Tictim  no  woft! 
Leonora. 

Spirit  of  Hope!  from  thy  light  pinions slwM"! 
Flowers  where  the  steps  of  young  Passioa 
treading, 

Sunny  hues  over  life*s  sullen  clouds  spread*^ 
Here,  live  or  die,  at  thy  shrine  I  adore! 

PiSAIflO. 
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Bid  all  the  anguish  of  true  love  be  o*er. 
Victoria. 

LoTe!— firom  my  bosom — the  traitor  disdaining! 
Leonora. 

If  I  am  scorned,  I  shall  die  uncomplaining. 

PiSAMlO. 

No  hitler  tear  must  those  rich  cheeks  be  staining; 
No  thought  of  woe  must  those  young  hearts 
be  paining. 
Victoria. 
Spirit  of  love,  etc.  etc 

Scene  IV.  —  And  Last.  A  Saloon  in  the 
Palace,  Attendants  Li  waiting.  StepanOi 
ivith  papers. 

Ste.  Those  documents — the  similitude  of  his 
features  form  evidence  irresistible.  Now,  to 
add  conviction  to  conviction.  Ho,  Sir,  has 
the  Signior  Torrento  been  brought  from  the 
|ail?  Have  the  Count  Ventoso  and  his  family 
been  summoned  to  the  palace? 

Officer.  \Outside\  <<Room  for  the  Count 
and  Countess  Ventoso*" 

Ste,  Come  already  \  I  sltfi^  instinctiTely 
from  the  ToUey  of  that  .womaffi  tremendous 
tongue.  \He  walks  aside. 

The  Count  and  Countess  enter,  led  hj  the 
OrriCER.  Servants  range  themselues  in 
the  distance, 

Coun,  Now,  husband,  what  hare  you  to  say 
for  your  wisdom?  Solomon! — The  Princes 
3eizure  was  clearly  a  conspiracy.  Here  we 
are,  by  the  cipress  command  of  his  Highness 
the  Pvince  de  Pinderaonte,  my  son-in-law! 

m.  iCs  all  a  riddle — all  mooashine  to  me. 
In  jail  and  out  of  jail  at  once  I  He  must  be  a 
conjuror — an  eater  of  fire  and  a  swallowcr  of 
small  swords.  But,  why  was  I  sent  for  here  ? — 
I  see  it— to  squeeze  money  out  of  me — a  for- 
ced loan. 

Coun,  Wise  head!  the  Prince  has  sent  for 
my  daughters.  Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be 
a  weddmg  to-night,  and  this  is  a  very  pretty 
apartment  for  the  ceremony.  On  my  virtue, 
1  should  like  a  suite  here,  with  a  handsome 
pension. 

JP^en,  I  don*t  doubt  you,  my  love;  a  taste 
for  the  public  money  is  not  uncommon  in 
either  sex. 

Coun.  But,  bless  me!  there's  your  Signior 
Stefano.  1  before  suspected  him  of  bemg  a 
Jew,  but  now  I  am  sure  of  it.  Nothing  else 
could  have  such  access  to  people  of  quality. 

Ste,  Count,  those  papers — these —  [Aside. 

Coun.  I'his  is  no  time  to  talk  of  your  af- 
fairs Retire!  1  cannot  give  you  my  counte- 
nance here. 

Sie.  Retire!  Countenance!  Upon  my  honour, 
IVIadam,  your  ladyship^s  countenance  is  one 
of  the  last  presents  that  could  eicite  my  gra- 
titude. 

f^en.  He  can't  bear  for  five  minutes  what 
I  have  been  bearing  these  forty  years.  \Aside, 

Coun.  He's  a  spy  of  Lorenzo's:  but,  rather 
than  give  my  daughter  to  that  buff-belt,  I'd 
marry  her  to  the  Khan  of  Tartary ! 

P^en.  Now  she's  in  for  it. —  [Aside'\  -Man, 
make  y  ur  escape.  [To  Stefano. 

Sie,  Intolerable!  — Khan  of  Tar- 
tary !  Madam,  if  the  tongue  made  the  Tartar, 
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you  would  be  worthy  of  the  throne  yourself. 
Spyl  This  to  a  man  of  honour! 

y Friend  Stefano,  a  man  of  hoaour  may 
be  like  a  debt  of  honour — a  very  roguish  affair. 

Coun.  I  insist  on  seeing  his  Highness !  Keep 
your  distance,  Sir! 

4$*/^.  Yes,  Madam,  if  I  would  preserve  my 
eatrs. —  1  never  ran  foul  of  such  a  fire-ship 
before.  -  [Aside'\ — Your  Prince  you  shall  see. 
You'  would  make  the  best  match  since  the  fall 
of  Babel.  [He  goes  out. 

The  Colonel,  Major,  and  Cornet,  enter 
at  the  opposite  Door. 
Maj\  Ha,  ha — A  mighty  fine  discovery  for 
Lorenzo—one  of  his  fathers — 

Cor,  Charming— Nature  to  the  last.  Major — 
exquisitely  Hibernian! 

Maj.  Perhaps  no  such  mighty  blunder,  afler 
all — make  it  your  own  case.  Comet.  VVhat, 
angry?  Poh,  shake  hands. 

Cor.  'Pon  honour,  no — but  by  sentence  of 
a  Court-Martial. 

Col.  Well,  Lorenso  deserves  it  all;  as  capi- 
tal a  fellow  as  ever  wore  spur. 
Coun.  [Sees  theni] — The  Hussars! 
F'en.  Are  you  sure  we're  not  in  jail  again  ? 

[To  Countess. 
Col,  Ho  I  the  Count  and  Countess.  Come, 
don't  turn  away;  let  us  be  friends. 

Cor,  Her  Ladyship!  £zcuse  me.  Colonel— 
the  Hussars  never  notice  the  HeaQjs 

Maj.  Poh,  nonsense,  man!  Your  Ladyship, 
he  aspires  to  the  honour  of  a  salute. 

Cor,  Me!  Diavolo!  I'll  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  that  harpy  again,  but  in  a  cuirass — 
Muffs  and  meersdiaums! 

Col.  Well,  then,  let  me  introduce  the  Ma- 
jor— He  comes  from  the  land  of  gallantry; 
the  country  where  they  raise  men  for  ex- 
portation. 

Maj,  Aye,  to  improve  the  modesty  of  man- 
kind, your  Ladyship. 

Ven,  But  what — what  were  you  saying  of 
Lorenzo  ? 

Maj,  He  is  this  moment  closeted  with  the 
Viceroy, — one  of  the  Cabinet,  my  dear. 

Col.  A  grand  discovery,  heir  to  a  superb 
estate!   In  his  infancy  he  had  been  sent  from 
Italy  with  a  large  sum  in  jewels  to  his  family 
banlcer  in  Cadiz — one  Anselmo. 
Ven.  Ans«imo! 

Coun.  Our  kinsman!  [Aside. 
Col,  Yes;  an  old  villain,  who  embezzled  the 
money,  and  ran  away  with  the  boy  to  this 
island;  where  he  brought  up  Lorenzo  as  a 
peasant's  son.  The  rogue  died  only  some 
months  ago. 

P^en,  St.  Anthony! — had  he  no  son? 
Col,   VVhat,  am  I  to  trace  a  scoundrel's 
whole  genealogy! 

Cor.  But  did  you  hear  the  name  of  the 
present  heir? 

Col.  No,  not  f.  Some  old  accomplice;  he 
will  be  stripped  of  course. 

Maj.  Oh,  what's  the  use  of  his  name — some 
old  trafficker — he  will  be  sent  to  the  galleys, 
to  a  certainty.  ^ 

Cor.  Yes;  if  he  have  any  hemp  or  rats- 
bane in  his  establishment,  he  may  take  the 
benefit  of  his  own  stock  in  K^^^'^i-tl/^ 

.)  Heavy  hor«s-Dri«o£iiai  ^^^^  by  ^OOgLC 
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PRIDE  SHALL  HAVE  A  FALL. 


Coun,  Undone! 

f^en,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  your  story ! 
ril  not  part  -with  a  sequin  —  VU  go  to  law 
firty — ni  go  to- ruin  first] 

CoL  You  the  heir! 

Cor,  Mufls  and  meerschaums! 

>fa/.  Law — ruin — aye,  they  generally  go 
together,  my*old  friend.  - 

Cor.  An  alliance  perfectly  matrimonial,  Count 
[Plaices  ivithin]  **Room  for^bis  Highness  the 
Prince !— room  P*  [Laughter* 

Tor'  \yFithin\  Asses  and  idiots!  out  of  my 
way,  ^ou  pampered  buffoons!  Must  i  never 
stir  without  a  rabble  of  you  grinning  at  my 
beels?  \He  enters']  The  Count  and  Count- 
ess!   Confusion!  what  brought  them  here? 

\_The  Hussars  stand  aside,  toughing, 

Coun,  Your  Highnesses  commands — 

p^en.  Your  Hrgnncss's  orders — your — 

Tor,  I  am  overwhelmed!  •!  can  submit  to 
the  indignity  of  disguise  no  longer. — [^side] 
Count  and  Countess — I  am  no  prince  —  no- 
body— nothing — but  one  of  tbe  thousand  luck- 
less children  of  chance,  who  fight  their  ob- 
scure way  through  the  world, — [J^icioria  and 
Leonora  enter.  He  approaches  Leonora] — 
We  must  party  niy  love.  I  am  unworthy  of 
you;  and  from  this  hour  I  care  not  on  what 
sea  or  shore  fortune  may  fling  me! 

Leon.  No,  Torrento!  we  part  no  more.  I 
have  been  unwise,  and  you  unfortunate.  But 
here  1  s#ear  to  follow  you  with  constancy  as 
strong  as  life  or  death.    We  are  one. 

[They  go  up  Oie  Stage. 

Coun,  Impudence  unparalleled!  No  Prince  1 

Ken.  I  appeal  to  the  Viceroy.  Impostor! 

Col,  The  business  is  tolerably  complete, 
IVlajor.  Their  pride's  down  upon  the  knees  ^), 
like  a  cast  charger  —  it  will  carry  tbe  mark 
beyond  all  cure. 

Maj,  Aye,  like  a  scar  on  a  fine  woman's 
reputation — it  will  go  on  widening  for  life — 

Cor.  They  will  be  in  no  want  of  our  trum- 
peters now  — they  will  be  blown  every  step 
they  go. 

Enter  Lorenzo  ,  unperceiued  but  bj 
Victoria. 

Lor,  My  love,  all  must  be  forgiven  and  for- 

Sotten.  I  have  the  most  delightful  intelligence — 
le  happiest  discovery.  '  1  have  just  been 
with  the— 

\The  Countess  sees  him.'] 
Coun,    The  Captain!   another  impostor — 
another  stolen  match  —  He  a  man  of  family? 
the  Hussar? 

Lor.  Countess,  if  honour  and  attachment, 
long  tried,  can  entitle  me  to  this  lady's  hand- 
Ac.  My  father!  if  duty,  if  love,  if  feelings 
pained  to  agony  can  move  you —  [Kneeling, 
Ken.  Another  daughter  ffone !  By  all  means, 
Madam.  What  next  r  If  there  any  thing  else 
you  would  have,  Captain?  We're  in  the  yail 
again!  Gang  of  thieves! — [To  Countess'^  — 
Sir,  is  there  any  thing  about  me  that  strikes 
your  taste  ?  —  [Going  up  to  the  Hussars] — 
Or  your*s.  Sir?  —  My  watch  and  seals  —  my 
purse.  Does  any  gentleman  take  a  fancy  to 
the  Countess?  No!  that  stock  lies  on  hand. 

i)  A  horse  which  hu  fallen  hu  geaerallj'  ■  mark  on  \U 
kaoe,  tilM  loiingiwo-thirda  of  iu  Ttlue. 


Enter  Attend  ants,  announcing  Ae\\cwi. 
Flourish  of  Music.  Enter  STErANO,*;iIeii- 
didlx  dressed,  and  attended  bjr  the  flrs- 

SARS. 

Coun,  [Advances]  Your  most  gracious  HigW 
ness.  [She  recognises  him]  Stefano  the  Vice- 
roy! what  have  I  said  to  bim^I  could  bite 
off  my  tongue!  [Aside  to  Fentm. 

Ven,  Well  resolved.  Countess;  do  so,  aaJ 
we  shall  both  be  quiet  for  life.  Stefano  tbe 
viceroy! — We  shall  both  be  sent  to  the  galley*.^ 

\A»k, 

Sie.  Count,  I  have  heard  something  about  i  j 
love  affair  in  your  family.  I  have  certaiolf 
no  right  to  insist  upon  the  Captain's  l>eiag 
your  son-in-law — Lorenso,  what  have  you  t0 
say  for  yourself? 

Xor.  Nothing,  my  Lord,  [Leading  yidoria[ 
but  to  express  my  delight,  my  happiness,  it 
this  day's  discovery ;  my  reverence,  my  lote. 

[The/  kned 

ToRREMTO  and  Lbo<nora  return, 

Ven.  Aye,  flattery  does  every  thing  here. 

Sie,  WelU  IV^dam,  as  he  cannot  ban  ikt 
honour  of  b^g  your  son-in-law,  I  an  afrarf 
be  must  be  content  with  —  Rise,  Sir!  stad 
forth  —  the  son  of  tbe  Viceroy  of  Sicily, 
Stefano,  Prince  de  Pindemontc.  Cometoyotr 
father's  arms,  my  long-lost,  late-found  son,  nf 
gallant  son! 

Lor.  My  father!  my  generous,  noble ialkcr! 

All,  His  son! — Viva!  viva! 

Vic.  My  lord  and  love! 

Leon,  Happy  Victoria! 

SU.  There,  Sir,  go  mollify  the  Coiolos. 
— But,  if  you  find  her  as  tough  a  subject— as  I 
did)— [^sj</tf]  Now,  take  your  bride,  ami  k 
happy.  [2o  hmrtasM. 

The  Hussars  appro€u:h. 

'Officers.  We  congratulate  vou,  Priace* 
Lady,  we  wish  you  all  happiness.  [To  Ftctont- 

Ste.  How  1  obtained  tbe  knowledge  of 
son,  how  I  preserved  my  incognito  as  Viceraf 
till  the  search  was  complete  —  you  shall  ^ 
at  tbe  banquet, — to  which  I  now  invite  yoa  il 

Lorenzo,  and  all,  adtfance. 
Lor,  Fair  ladies,  nobles,  gallant  cavalicn! 
This  da^  shall  be  a  bright  one  in  the  vcb 
Wherem  our  lives  are  pictur'd — Thro'  all  ywP 
This  shall  be  holiday — The  prison  gates 
Shall  know  no  envious  bars;  rich  pagesnlnef 
Shall  paint  our  love-tale;    children's  wnv 
tongues 

Shall  lisp  our  names;  and  old  men,  o'erlMr 
fires. 

Flourish  their  cups  above  their  hoary  hcad%^ 
And  drink  our  memory  1  Come  in,  sweet lo*<- 

[To  Vidom 

Col,  There's  a  fine  girl  on  her  own  kaa^ 
Cornet; — [Pointing  to  Leonora] ^H^^ 
band  for  the  lady. 

Cor.  Excuse  me.  Colonel,  we,  the  T«»- 
tieth^  are  not  connubial.  But  if  the  ^  ^ 
a  husband ,  I'll  state  the  circiimstaBoe  oa  p 
rade.— Muffs  and  meferschanms! 

Tor,  Your  Highness!  since  you 
art  of  finding  out  sons,  perhaps  yoa  cai  ■>*  j 
out  fathers  too.  Praj|> wbosefwn  I? 
body's,  I  supfiiQa^iby Google 
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Ste*  In  tracing  the  Caplami  I  accidentally 
fell  an  with  yt>ur  career.  V  mistook  you  for 
each  other.  I  found  your  ^ors  raore  of  the 
head  than  the  heart.  Tou  have  your  Hberty. 
Count,  you  must  resign  your  title. 

Vert,  With  all  my  heart. 

Ste,  And,  with  them,  Anselmo*s  estate. 

Ven,  Not  the  money — not  the  money — I 
have  an  old  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  qfiopey. 

Coun.  Vm  thunderstruck.  % 

Ste,  Torrenlo,  stand  forth;  you  are  AAse1> 
mo^s  heir!  jrou  are  the  banker^s  son!* 

MaJ»  Then,  upon  my  conscience,  tfaere*ll  be 
a  mighty  great  run  on  the  bank. 

Tor.  [/«  Exultation^  —  A  banker*s  son, 
magnificent !  a  golden  shower f — Leonora,  my 
love,  -we'll  have  a  wedding  worthy  of  bankers. 
What  trinkets  Nvill  you  have?  the  xPilt  dia- 
mond, or  the  Great  Mogul?  A  banker,  my 
angel!  'Tis  your  bankers  that  sweep  the  world 


before  them!  What  army  shall  I  raise?  What 
cabinet  shall  I  pension?  VVfaat  kingdom  shall 
I  purchase'^  What  emperor' shall  I  annihilate? 
ril  have  Mexico  for  a  plate-chest,  and  the 
Mediterranean  far  a  fish-pond.  PlI  have  a 
loan  as  long  as  fronx  China  to  Chili.  Pll  have 
a  mortgage  on  the  moon  I  Give  me  ihe  purse, 
let  who  will  carry  the  sceptre. 

Count  and  Countess,  you  shall  keep  your 
titles',  and  be  as  happy  as  mirth,  money,  and 
macaroni  can  make  you. 

[To  Lporiora  and  the  /wA] 
Now!  to  the  ban  (met.  Having  fix*d  eor  fates 
With  freedom,  titlp,  fortune,  loving  mates!  — 
If  I  hare  erred,  *twas youth,  love,  folly; — here, 
With  generous  hearts  around,  I  scorn  to  fear — 
Where  heroes  judge,  aad  beauty  pleads  the 
cause. 

Who  talks  of  censure  ?  Give  me  your  applause. 


ROSIKA. 

LOVE  IN  A  VILLAGE. 


0  P  E  R  V 


THE  MAID  OF  THE  MILL. 
INKLE  AND  YARICO. 


BEGGAR'S  OPERA. 
THE  DITENNA. 


FRANCES  BROOKE. 


This  XmAj,  ivliose  maiden  name  waa  Moore,  uras  Hie  daughter  of  o  clergyman ,  and  Hie  wife  of  ihe  Rey.  John 
Brooke,  rector  ojT  Colnej,  in  Norfolk*  of.  Si.  Ancusiine,  in  ihe  ci(V  of  Norwich,  and  chaplain  to  the  garriaon  of  Quebec.' 
Her  boaband  died  Jan.  «i,  1789;  and  she  licraelf  on  the  961b  of  the  aame  month,  el  iReafnrd,  at  the  honse  of  ber  aon, 
who  had  « preferment  in  that  part  of  the  country.  MS5.  Brooke  uraa  a  Jady  of  firat^rftie  fthHilieav  and  as  remarkable  for 
gmtleneaa  and  aaavilT  of  manner*,  as  lor  ber  literary  \alents.  She  tvfole  aad, published  some  admirable  novels  (among 
which  were.  Lady  Julia  Afandeville,  Emily  Montague,  Jlfarquia  »/  Sf.  Fortaix^  and  The  Jixeurtion) ;  a  periodical 
paper,  callef^STA*  Old  Maid,  and  a  translation' of  Milloi's  Elemenu  of  the  History  of  England. 


ROSINA, 


Comic  Opera,  by  Mrs.  Brooke.  Acted  ct  Corent  Garden  1780.^  The  atory  of  this  piece  ia  foanded  on  that  of 
Palcmon  and  Larinia  (^in  Thomeon's  Seasons),  or  Ijoai  and  Ruth,  in  the  Scripture,  and  was  performed  with  great 
Applause.  It  has,  however,  the  disadvanfagn  of  wanting  the  grace  of  nov«lty,  and  the  pleasure  of  surprise;  as  most 
jilwaya  hp  the  case  with  Mriptural  stohes,  or  others  of  nolorictr.  The  l^sir,  by^  Shield*  ia  diarming,  and  ean  ncTcr 
fail  of  attracting  attention.  Of  all  the  petite  pieces  that  are  exiubiled  on  the  British  stage,  R»$ina  ia  perhaps  the  least 
offaasiTC  to  the  acTCre  moralist;  as  it  corrects  the  mind,  while  it  pleases  the  senaes,  f 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


MR.  BKLVXI.LB. 
CAiPTAIN  BBLVULB. 
V1I.UAM. 


RUSTIC. 

1st  IRISHMAN. 

2od  IRISHMAN. 


ROSIltA. 
DORCAS. 
PHOEBE. 


Reapers,  Gleaners, 
Servants,  etc. 


ScBNE.**-^  Village  in  the  North. 


ScEifS  opens  and  discovers  a  rural  prospect.-*  on  the  left  side  a  little  hill  c^ith  trees 
at  the  top ;  a  spring  of  water  rgishes  from  the  si^e,  and  falls  into  -a  natural  &€iSon 
belovp:  on  ihe  rigJU  side  a  cottage,  at  the  door  of  v^hich  is  a  bench  of  stone,^  At 
a  distance  a  chain  of  mountains.  The  manor-house  in  vieifif,  A  field  of  corn  fills 
up  the  scene.%  ^ 

In  the  first  act  the  sky  clears  by  degrees,  the  morning  vapour  disperses,  the  sun  rises, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  act  is  above  die  horizon:  at  the  beginning  of  ihe  second  he 
is  past  . the.  height,  and* declines  till  the  end  of  tfye  day.  \  This  progressive  motion 
should  be  made  imperceptibly,  but  its  effect*should  be  visible  "^^[^j'^Q^j^^^ 
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[ActL 


ACT  I. 


Scene  I.  —  Aflen  the  Trio,  the  Sun  is  seen 
io  rise :  the  Door  of  the  Cottage  is  open, 
a  Lamp  burning  fust  within;  Dorcas, 
seated' on  a  Bcnchj  is  spinning;  Rosina 
and  Pqoebs,  just  within  the  Door,  are 
measuring  Corn  ;  VVilliam  comes  from 
the  top  of  the  Stage)  tJiejr  sing  the  fol- 
lowing Trio. 

When  the  rosy  morn  appearing 
Paints  with  gold  ihe  verrlani  lawn, 
on  banks  of  tfaime  disporting, 
the  sweeU,  and  bail  the  dawn. 

Warbling  birds,  the  day  proclaimijig,- 
Carol  sweet  ^tbe  lively  strain ; 

Tbcy  forsake  their  leafy  dwelling, 
To  secure  the  golden  grain. 

See,  content,  the  humble  gleaner. 
Take  the  scattered  ears  that  fall ! 
Nature,  all  her  children  viewing, 
Kindly  bounteous,  cores  for  all. 

[fVilliam  retires, 
Ros.  See!  my  dear  Dorcas,  wha4wegleanM 
yesterday  in  Mr.  Belville^s  field! 

[Coming  forward,  and  showing  the  Cqrn 

at  th^fDoor. 
Don  Lord  loye  thee!  but  talle  care  of  thy- 
self: thou  art  but  tender 

Ros.  Indeed  it  does  not  hmtt  me*  Shall  I 
put  out  the  lamp? 

Don  Do^  dear;  the  poor  must  be  sparing, 
[Rosina  going  to  put  out  the  Lamp,  Dor-^ 
cas  looks  after  her  and  sighs;  she  re- 
turns hastiijr* 

Ros.  Why  do  you  sigh,  Dorcas  ? 

Don  I  canno*  bear  it :  ii^s  nothing  to  Phoebe 
and  me,  but  thou  wast  not  bom  to  laboi/r. 
[Rising  and  pushing  awajr  the  JVheel 

Ros,  Why  should  1  repine?  heaven,  which 
deprived  me  of  my  parents,  apd  my  fortune, 
left  me  health,  content,  smd  innocence.  Nor 
is  It  certain  that  riches  lead  to  happiness.  Do 
you  think  the  nightingale  sings  the  sweeter 
for  being  in  a  gilded  cage?    '  . 

Don  Sweeter,  111  maintain  it,  than  the 
poor  little  linnet  that  thou  pickMst  dp  half 
starrd^l  under  the  hedge  yesterday,  after  its 
mother  had  been  shot,  and  brougM  st  to  life 
in  thy  bosom.  Let  me  speak  to  his  honoar, 
he*s  main  kind  to  the' poor.  r 

Ros.  Mot  Ibr  the  vi^rld,  Dorcas,  I  vant 
nothing;  you  have  beeii  a  mother  to  me. 

Don  Would  I  could!  Would  I  could  1  I 
ha'  worked  hard  and  ^a^nM  money  in  my 
time;  but  now  I 'am  otd  and  fe*eble,  and  am 

fusfaM  about  by  .every^  body.  More*s  ijie  pity, 
say;  it  was  not  so  in  my  young  time;  hut 
the  world  grows  wickeder  every  day. 

Ros.  Your  afi«4  my  good  Dorcas ,  requires 
rest;  go  into.fae  cottage,  whilst  Phoebie  and 
I  join  t)ie  gleaners,  who  ire  assembling 'from 
every  part  of  the  village.  « 

Don  Many  a  time  have  I  carried  thy  dear 
mother,  an  infant,  in  these  arms;  little  did  I 
think  «  child  of  hers  would  live  to  share-  my 
|K>or  pittance.— 'But  1  wo*not  grieve  thee. 
[Dorcas  '  enters  ih^  Cottage,  lookMif;  back 

affectionaleljr  at  losing. 
Phot.  What  makes  you  so  melancholy,  Ro- 
sina?  Mayhap  it*s  because  yon  have' not  a 


sweetheart?  But  you  are  so.  proud  youwM^ 
let  our  young  men  come  a  near  you.  Tm 
may  live  to  repent  beiug  so  scomlul. 

AIR. 

When  William  at  eve  meets  me  down  M 
the  stile,' 

How  svveet  is  the  nightingale's  soo^! 
Of  the  day  I  forget  the  labour  and  toil, 
Whilst  the  moon  plays  yon  brandies  anoBg. 

By«hS:  beams,  without  blushing,  Ikear^ 
complain, 

And  pelieve  every  word  of  his  soat:  1 
You  know  not  how  sweet  *tis  to  wt  tkl 
dear  swain. 
Whilst  the  moon  plays  yon  branches  ano^ 
[During  the  last  Stanam  fT'iHiam  apptm 
at  die  ^nd  of  the  Sceme,  and 
Signs  to  Phoebe ;  whoy  when  it  is  fauA- 
ed,  steals  softlj  -to  him,  and  ikrj  dit- 
appear. 

Ros.  How  small  a  part  of  ray  evils  iipe- 
verty !  And  how  little  does  Phcebe  know  Ae 
heart  she  thinks  insensible!  the  heart  wUdi 
nourishes  a  hopeless  passion.  I  blest,  Ae 
others,  Belville's  ^ntle  virtues,  and  kaew  set 
that  *twas  love.    Unhappy!  lost  Rosina! 

AllU 

The  morn  returns,  in  saflton  dresi. 
But  not  to  sad  Rosina  rest. 
The  blushing  mora  awakes  the  straji, 

Awakes«the  tunefurchoir; 
But  sad  Rusina  ne^er  again 
Shall  strike  the  sprightly  lyre. 
Rust.*  [fVithoui]  To  work,  mykeartsa* 
oak.  In  work;  here  the  sun  is  half  ao  boar 
high,  iHid  not  a  stroke  struck  yet 

Enter  Rustic,  singing,  followed  bj  iJrtfW* 


liu.sL 


.Cho. 
Rust. 


Cho, 


AIR. 

See,  ye  swains,  yoll  streab  of  r«l 
Call  you  from  your  slothful  bed: 
Late  you  tilPd  the  fruitful  soil; 
See !  where  harveat  crowniyonrloill 
Late  yon  tillM  the  fruitful  soil; 
Seel  where  harvest  crowBsyoarloil- 
As  we  reap  the  golden  com. 
Laughing -Henl^  fills  her  horn: 
What  would  gilded  pomp  avail 
Should  the  pcasant*s  labour  Ail? 
What  w.ould  gilded  pomp 
Should  the  peasaot*s  labour  W 
Rust.  RipenM  fields  yqur  cares  repay, 
Sons  of  labour  baste  away; ' 
Bendipgy  see  the  waving  grai^  ^ 
Crown jAe  year,  and  ch^  tke  iw«*  ' 
Cho,  Bending,  see  the  waving  grabi,  ^ 

CrAwn  th^year.  and  cheer  iheW* 
Rust,  Hist!  there*s  4iis  honour.  Wkcreff 
all  the  ^lazy  li  ishmen  I  hir*d  yeslenlaf  it 
market  ?' 

JSnter  Belville,  followed  by  two  IHt^^  ■ 
and  Servants,.  \ 

\  Irish.   Is  it  us  he's  talking 
Then  the  devil  may  thaifk  him  for  w  ^ 
comnienAtions.  9 

Belt  You  are  loo  severe,  Ruttief  tke  fj» 
fellows  came  tfiree  milA  ttir»«™i«i 
fore  I  made  them  itW  .at  the . 
take  a  litUe 


S^^BRK  1.] 
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l/ri«ft.  Bie»s  your  sweet  facO|  my  iewely'j  BeL  There  are  twenty  coveys  within  siffhi 
and  all  those  who  take  your  part.   liad*lnck  of  my  house,  and 'the  dogs  are  "in  One  or£r. 


to  myself,  if  I  would  not,  with  all  the  veins 
of  my  heart,  ^plit  the  dew  before  your  feet 
in  a  morninff.  [To  Belville, 

RusL  If  f  do  speak  a  little  cross,  il*s  for 
your  honour^s  gooa. 

\^The  Reapers  cut  the  Corn,  and  mmke 
it  into  Sheaves,  Rosina  follows,  and  gleans, 
RusL  [Seeing  Rosina\    What  a  dickens 
does  this  girl  do  here?   Keep  hack;  wait  till 
the  reapers  are  off  the  field;  do  like  the  other 
gleaners. 

Ro€.  [Timidly]  U  I  have  done  v^roagf  sir, 
I  will  put  what  I  have  glean*d  down  again. 

J Sh^lets  /mils  the  Ears  she  liad gleaned, 
eL  How  can  you  he  so  unfeeling,  Rustic? 
She  is  lovely,  virtuous,  and  in  want.  Let  fall 
some  ears,  that  she  may  glean  the  'more. 
Rust*  Your  honour  is  too  good  by  half. 
jBeL  No  more:  gather  up  the  corn  she  has 
let  fall*   Do  as  I  command  yt>u. 

Rust,  lliera,  take  the  w&ole  field,  since  his 
honour  chooses  it. 

[Putting  the  Corn  into  her  Apron, 
Ros,  1  will  not  abnse  hi«  goodness, 

[Retires,  gleaning, 
2  Irish,  Upon  my  souinow,  his  honour^s 
no  churl  of  the  wheat,  whatever  he  giay  be 
of  the  barley*). 

Rel,  [Looking  ofter  Ro.sina]  What  be- 
witching soRness!  There  is  a  blushing,  bash- 
ful gentleness,  an  almost  infantine  innocence 
iu  that  lovely  countenance,  which  it  is  im 
possible  to  behold  without  emotion !  She  turns 
this  way:  What  bloorn  on  that  cheekt  *l'is 
the  blushing  down  of  the  peach. 

*  Aia. 

Her  mouth,  which  a  smile, 
Devoid  of  all  guile. 

Half  opens  to  view, 
Is  the  bua  of  the  rose, 
In  the  morning  that  blows,  ' 

ImpearPd  with  the  dew. 

More  fragrant  her  breath 
^    Than  the  flowV-scented  heath 

At  the  dawning  of  day;  * 
The  hawthorn  in  bloom. 
The  lily*s  perfume. 

Or  the  blossoms  of  May. 

Enter  Captain  Bblyillb,  in  a  RitUng^dress. 

CapUB,  Good  morrow,  brother;  you  arc 
early  abroad. 

JBml.  My  dear  Charles,  I  am  happy  to  see 
you.  True,  1  find,  to  the  iM^  of  September*). 

Capt,  B,  I  meant  to  have  been  here  last 
night,  but  one  of  my  wheels  broke^  and  I  was 
ooiig^d  to  sleep  at  a  village  six  miles  dittant, 
where  I  \th  my  chaise,  and  took  a  boat  down 
the  river  at  day-break.  But  your  corn  is  not 
off  the  ground. 

BeU  Tou  know  our  harvest  is  late  in  the 
north ;  but  you  will  find  all  the  lands  clearM 
on  the  other  side  the  mountain. 

CiMfUB,  And  pray,  brother,  how  are  the 
partridges  this  season?  * 

x)  He  gitres  his  bread  away  tfillingl/  enongh;  bul  lii 
•aens  lo  keep  Iim  Ay^Su  all  to  htmsoir— iieer  being 
made  rrom  malt  anil  ho]ta. 

a)  The  caplain  ia  a  •poclamaD*  afid  does  aot  forgcl  Ike  itt 
of  Saplembcr,  the  begittaiag  of  lha  khoaliag-aaaaoa 


Capt,B,  The,  gamekeeper  is  this  moment 
leading  thepi  round.   I  am  fir'd  at  the  sight 


By  dawn  to  the  downs  we  repair, 
* Wilh  1)osoms  right  jocund  and  ffay^ 
And  gain,  more  than  pheasant  or  nar 


pheasant 

Gain  health  by  the  sports  of  the  day. 

Mark!  mark!  to  the  right  hand^  p^pare — 
See  Diana ! — she  points!— see,  they  rise — 
See,  they  float  on  the  bosom  of  air! 
Fire  away!  whilst  loud  echo  re^es 

^(Ire  avray! 

Hark!  the  volley  resounds  to  the  skies! 
Whilst  echo  in  thunder  replies! 
In  thunder  replies, 
And  resounds  to  the  skies, 
Fire  away!  Fire  away!   Fire  away! 
But  where  is  my  little  rustic  charmer?  O! 
there  she  is:  I  am  transported.  [Aside]  Pray, 
brother,  is  not  that  the  litde  girl  whose  dawn- 
ing beauty  we  admired  so  much  last  year? 

BeL  It  is,  and  more  lovely  than  ever.  1 
shall  dine  in  th«  field  with  my  reapers  to-day, 
brother:  will  yon  share  our  rural  repast,  or 
have  a  dinner  prepared  at  the  manor-house? 

Capt,B,  By  no  means:  pray  let  me  be  of 
your  party :  ymir  plan  is  an  admirable  one, 
especially  if  your  girls  are  handsome.  *  FU 
walk  round  the  field,  and  meet  you  at  dinner 
time. 

[Exeunt  Behitte  and  Rustic,  Captain 
Belville  goes  up  to  Rosina,  gleans  a  few 
Ears,  and  presents  them  to  her;  site 
refuses  them,  and  runs  dut;  he  follows 
her. 

Enter  WiLUAM,  speaking  at  the  side  Scene. 

fVilL  Lead  the  dogs  back,  James;  the  cap- 
tain won*t  shoot  to-day.  [Seeing  Rustic  and 
Phoebe  behind]  Indeed,  so  close !  I  don*t  half 
like  it 

Enter  Rustic  and  Phoibb. 
RusL  That*s  a  good  girl!  Do  as  I  bid  you, 
and  you  shanU  want  encouragement. 

[Me  goes  up  to  the  Reapers^  and  fVilUam 

comes  forward, 
fVilL      no,  I  dare  say  she  won*t.  So,  Mrs. 
Phcebe! 

PhcR,  And  so^  Mr.  William,  if  you  go  to 
that! 

fVill,  A  new  sweetheart.  Til  he  sworn; 
and  a  pretty  comely  lad  he  is:  but  he*s  rich, 
and  that^s  enough  to  win  a  woman. 

Phcc,A  donU  deserve  this  of  you,  William: 
but  Fm  rightl3r  sarved,  for  being  s|^  an  easy 
fool.  You  think,  mayhap,  Fm  at  my  last 
prayers;  but  you  may  fmd  yourself  mistaken. 

fVUl,  You  do  right  to  cry  out  first;  you 
think  beffte  tl\,at  1  did  not  see  you  take  that 
posy  from  Hari^. 

Phoe,  And  you,  belfke,  that  I  did  not  catch 
you  tying  tip  one,  of  cornflowers  and  wild  ro- 
ses, for  the  miller*s  maid;  but  Fll  be  fooPd 
no  longer;  I  have  done  with-  you,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam. 

fViU,  I  shan\  break  my 
{The  mifler*e  ifui^Wi^^^ 
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[ActL 


DVETT. — WiLUAM  and  PHO£JiK. 

fVill,  Tve  kissM  and  Tve  prattled  to  fifty  fair 
maids, 

And  changed  tbern  as  dft,  d'ye  sde! 
Dutof  all  tbe  fair  maidens  iliat  dance  on 

the  ffreen, 
The  maid  of  .tne  mill  fer  me« 
Phce.  There's  fifty  young  men  have  told  fbe 
fine  tales, 
And  tali'd  me  the  fairest  she: 
Bu|  of  all  .the  gay  wrestlers .  that  sport 
on  toe  green, 
Young  Harry's  the  lad  for  me. 
Iff^m.  Her  .eyes  are  as  black  as  the  sloe  is 
the  hedge. 
Her  face  like  the  blossoms  in  May, 
Her   teeth  arfe  as  white  as  the  new- 
shorn  flobk,. 
Her  breath  like  the  new-made  hay. 
Phas.  He's  tall    and   he's    straight    as  the 
poplar  tree. 
His  che.eks  are  as  fresh  as  the  rose; 
He  looks  like  a  squire  of  high  degree 
When  drest  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 
W/A  I've  kiss'd  end  I've  prattled,  etc. 
P/me.  There's  fifty  young  men,  etc. 
[Exeunt  on  different  Sides  of  tlie  Stage, 

RosiNA  runs  across  the  Stage;  Captain 
Belville  foUosving^  her, 

Capt  B,  Stay  and  hear  me,  Rosina.  Why 
will  you  fatigue  yourself  thus?  Only  homely 
girls  are  bom  to  work. — Your  obstinacy  is 
Tain;  you  shall  hear  me. 

^ojr.  Why  do  you  stop  me,  sir?  My  time 
is  prcdous.  When  the  gleaning  season  is 
oyer,  will  you  make  up  my  loss  ? 

CapLB,  Yes. 

Ros.  Will  it  be  any  advantage  to  you  to 
make  me  lose  my  day's  work? 

Capt,  Yes. 

Ros,  Would  it  give  you  pleasure  to  see 
me  pas«  all  my  days  in  idleness? 

CapLB,  Yes. 

Ros.  We  differ  greatly  then ,  sir.  I  only 
wish  for  so  much  leisure  as  makes  me  return 
to  my  work  with  fresh  spirit.  We  labour  all 
the  week,  'tis  true;  but  then  how  sweet  is 
our  rest  on  Sunday ! 

AIR. 

Whilst  with  village  maids  I  stny, 
Sweetly  wears  the  joyous  day; 
Cheerful  glows  ray  artless  breast, 
Mild  content  the  constant  guest. 
CapUB.  Mere  prejudice,  child;  you  will 

know  better.  I  pity  you,  and  will  mak^  your 

fortune. 

Ros,  Let  me  call  my  mother,  sir:  I  am  young, 
and  can  pppport  myself  by  my  labour ;  but 
she  is  ola  and  helpless,  and  your  charity  will 
be  well  bestow'd.  Please  to  transfer  to  her 
tbe  bounty  you  intended  for  me. 

CapLB,  vVhy— aa  to  that—. 

Ros,  I  understand ^you,  sir;'  your  compas 
sion  does  not  extend  ttf  old  women. 

Capt,B,  Really— 1  believe  not. 

Enter  DoRCAS. 
Rom,  You  are  just  come  in  tinve»  mother. 
I  have  net  with  a  generous  g^Ueman,.  whose 
charily  inclines  him  t(^  succour  youth. 


/  Dor,  Tis  yery.  kind* — And  old  age-r- 
Ro€,  He'll  tell  you  that  himself. 

[Goes  into  &ie  Cottage, 
J)or,nl  thought  so. — Sure,  smre^  'lis  no  sia 
16  be  old. 

Capt.B,   You.  must  not  judge,  of  me  bj 
others,  honest  ^Dxft-cas.    I  a^n  sorry  for  jour 
misitbrtunes,  and  wish  to  serve  you^ 
*  DfA',  And  to  what,  your  honour,  maj  1 
owe  this  kindness? 

CapLB.  You  have  a  charming  daughter— 
Dor»  I  thought  as  much.   A  vile,  wicked 
man!  [Aside* 
CapL  Bk   Beauty  like  .hers,  might  find  a 
thousand  resources  in  London;  the  moment 
she  appears  there,  sfato  will  tarn  every  head. 

Dor,  And  is  your  honour  sure  her  owi 
won't  turn  at  the  same  Ukne? 

CapLB,  She  ahall  live  in  affluence i  aad 
take  care  of  you  too,  Dorcas. 

Dor,  1  ^uess  your  honour's  meaning;  lot 
you  are  mistaken,  sir.  If  i  muai  be  <a  trooUe 
(o  the  dear  child,  i  had  rather  owe  my  bread 
to  her  labour  than  her  shaaie. 
[Goes  into  t/te  Cottage,  and stuOs  the  Boor. 
CapL  B,  These  women  astonish  me ;  bat  I 
won't  ghre  it  up  so. 

Enter  Rustic,  crossing  tlie  Stage, 
A  word  with  you,  Rustic. 

RusL  I  ara  in  a  great  burry,  your  honour; 
I  am  going  to  hasten  dinner. 

CapLB,  I  shan't  keep  you  a  minute.  Tab 
these  five  guineas. 
RusL  For  whom,  sir? 
Capt,  B,  For  yourself.  And  this  purse. 
RusL  For  whom,  sir? 
Capt,B,  For  Rosina;  they  say  she  is  is 
distress,  and  wants  assistance. 

Rust,  What  pleajiure  it  givea  me  to  see 
you  so  charitable!  You  are  just  like  jow 
brother. 

Capt,  B,  Prodigiously. 
RusL  But  why  give  me  mojiey,  sir? 
CapL  B,  Only  to  —  tell  Rosina  tha«  is  a 
person  who  is  vei^  much  interested  io  kr 
oappiness. 

l^st.  How  much  you  wiU  please  bis  ho- 
nour by  this!  He  takes  mightily  to  Roasa, 
and  prefers  her  to  all  the  young  women  is 
the  parish. 

CapLB,  Prefers  her!  Ah!  you  sly  POg««- 
[Laying  his  Hand  on  Rustic*s  Shouider. 
Rust,  Your  honour's  a  wag;  but  Vm  suit 
I  meant  no  harm.  .. 

CapLB,  Give  jjjp  the  money,  and  tell  ^ 
she  shall  never  a  frienj ;  hut  not  a  wtfd 

to  my  brother.  ^ 

RusL  AlPs  safe,  your  honour.  [Exit 
BelpiUe']  1  don't  vastly  like  this  business  Al 
the  captain's  affe,  this  violent  ebarity  is  aW 
duberous  ^).  I  am  his  honour's  scrvaat,  aid 
it's  my  duty  to  hide  nothing  from  hiv.  A 
go  seek  his  honour;  O,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  B^lvxlls.  ^ 
Bel  Well,  Rustic,  have  yoa  smj  iatei" 
genca  to  coknmunicate? 
RusL  A  vast  deal,  sir.   Yoj^r  brother  |p» 


gins  to  make  good  use  of  hiijllmcy; 
given  me  these  five  opneaa  mm  fliyaM(  aai 

0  r".!.'"  ^**^oogle 


ROSiNA. 
TU  plain  lie  lores  ber. 


BeL 


SCBNX  1.] 

Bel  For  Rotma 
[Aside\  Obey  him  exactfy;  but  as  distress 
renders  tbe  mind  haugbty,  aodRosina's  situa- 
tion requires  tbe  utmost  delicacj,  cootriye  to 
execute  your  commlssioji  iu  such  a  manner 
that  she  may  not  even  suspect  from  whence 
tbe  money  comes. 

Rust.  1  underslaad  your  honour. 
.  Bel,  Have  you  gainM  'any  inteliigence  in 
respect  to  Rosina? 

RusL  I  endeavourM  to  get  all  I  could  from 
tbe  old  woman's  grand  daughter;  hut  all  she 
knew  waSy  that  slie  was  no  kin  to  Dorcas, 
and  that  she  had  had  a'  good  bringing-up ;  but 
here  are  the  labourers. 

Enter  DoRCAS,  RoSiNA,  aifd  PHOSJiifa 
BeL  Rut  I  don't  see  Rosina.   Dorcas,  you 
roust  come  too,  and  Pboebe. 

X)or.  We  can't  deny  your  honour. 

Bjos.  I  am  ashamM ;  but  you  command,  sir. 

ErUer  CaPTAim  Bei.vu.l8,  folloi»ed  hj  tiie 
Reapers,, 

JTINALE. 

By  tbii  fountain's  flowVy  side, 
Drest  in  nature's  blooming  pride, 
Where  tbe  poplar  trenibltfa  high, 
And  tbe  bees  in  clusters  fir; 
Whilst  the  herdsman  on  the  bill 
Listens  to  tbe  failing  rill. 
Pride  and  cruel  scorn  away, 
Let  us  shire  the  festive  day.- 

Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 
This  is  Nature's  holiday. 
Simple  Nature  ye  who  prize. 
Life  s  fantastic  lorms  despise. 

Cho,   Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 
This  is  Nature's  holiday. 

Capt,  B*  Blushing  Bell,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Sighs  and  knows  not  why  she  sighs ; 
Tom  is  near  hf r — we  shall  know — 
How  he  eyes  her — Is'l  not  so? 

Cho.    Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 
This'  is  Nature's  holiday. 

ff^ill.  He  is  fond,  and  she  is  sby; 

He  would  kiss  her! — fie! — oh,  fie! 
Mind  thy  sickle,  let  her  be; 
Ry  and  by  sbe^ll  follow  thee. 

Cho»   ^"?y  ^censors,  hence,  away ; 
This  is  Nature's  holiday. 

iNow  we*il  qualTthe  nut-brown  ale,  . 
Then  we'll  tell  the  sportive  tale; 
All  is  jrs^  and  all  is  glee, 
All  is  youthful  jollity. 

Cho.   Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 
This  is  Nature's  holiday. 
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iLads  and  lasses,  all  advance, 
Carol  blithe,  and  form  the  dance ; 
Trip  it  lightly  while  you  may, 
Yhi- iv-...!^'- L^i:i  


[lis  is  Nature's  holiaay. 

4>.   Trip  it  lightly  while  you  may, 

This  is  jHaiure's  hbliday.  - 
\U  rise  ,*  ih&^ancers  come  dov^n  /!/ 


the  Stage 

through  the  Sheapes  of  Corn,  pphich  are 
^  removed;  the  Dance  begins,  and  finishes 
ihe  AcU 


Scene  I — The  same. 
Enter  Rustic . 

Rust,  This  purse  is  the  plague  of  my  life ; 
I  bate  money  when  it  is  not  my  own.  I'll 
e'en  put  in  the  five  guineas  he  gave  me  for 
myself:  I  don't  want  it,  and  they  do.  They 
certainly  must  find  'if  there.  But  I  l^ear  the 
cotlage-door  open.  [Retires  a  liMie, 

Enter  DoKC AS  and  Ro&lK A  from  tfie  Cottage. 
Dorcas  tvith  a  great  Basket  on  her  Arm, 
fiUed  anth  Skeins  of  Thread, 
Dor,  I  am  )uat  going,  Rosina,  to  carry 
this  thread  to  the  weaver^. 

Rm,  l^is  basket  is  loo  heavy  for  you : 
pray  let  me  carry  it. 

\Takes  the  Basket  from  Dorcas,  and 

sets  it  doivn  on  the  Batch 
Dor.  No,  no.  [Peevishlj, 
Ros.  If  you  love  me,  only  take  half;  this 
evening,  or  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  carry 
the  rest. — \_Takes  Part  of  the  Skeins  out  of  the 
Basket  and  lajs  them  on  the  Bench,  look- 
ing affectionakelf  on  Dorcas"]  There,  be 
angry  with  me  if  you  please. 

Dor.  No,  my  sweet  Iamb,  I  am  not  angry; 
but  beware  of  men. 

Ros.  Have  you  any  doubts  of  my  conduct, 
Dorcas  ? 

Dor,  Indeed  I  have  not,  love;  and  yet  I 
am  uneasy. 

Enter  Captain  Bei.ville,  unperceived. 
Go  back  to  the  reapers ,  whilst  I  carry  this 
thread. 

Ros,  ril  go  this  moment. 
Dor,  But  as  1  walk  but 
good  way,  you  may  chance 
before  me;  so  lake  the  key. 
Ros,  I  will. 

Capt.  B.  [Aside ,  tvhile  Dorcas  feels  in 
her  Pockets  for  the  Kej]  Rosina  to  be  at 
home  before  Dorcas!  How  lucky!  I'll  slip  in- 
to the  house,  and  wait  her  coming,  if  'tis  till 
midnight. 

[Hegoesunperceioedby  them  into  the  Cottage, 
Dor,  Let  nobody  go  into  the  house. 
Ros.  I'll  take  care ;  but  first  I'll  double-lock- 
the  door. 

[VFhile  sh^is  Ibcking  the  Door,  Dorcas, 
going  to  take  up  the  Basket,  sees  the  Purse. 

Dor.  Good  lack!    What  is  here!  a  purse, 
as  I  live  I 
Ros,  How  1 

Dor,  Come,  and  see;  'tis  a  pvrse  indeed. 
Ros,  Heav'nsl  'tis  full  of  ffold. 
Dor,  We  must  put  up  a  bill  at  the  church^ 
gate,  and  restore  it  to  the  owner.    The  best 
way  is  to  carry  the  money  to  his  honour, 
and  get  him  to  keep  it  till  the  owner  is  found. 
You  shall  go  with  it,  love. 
Ros,  Pi'ay  excuse  me,  I  always  blush  so.  ^ 
Dor,  'Tis  nothing  but  childishness:  but  his 
honour  will  like  your  bashfulness  better  than 
too  much  courage.  [Exit. 

Ros,  I  caanot  support  *  bis  presence — my 
embarrassment^  my  confusion — a  stronger  ^en- 


slow,  and  'tis  a 
to  be  at  home 


sation  than  that  or  gr^tu( 
—Yet  hope  in  my'^fiigiiii^^ 


^y  heart, 
ess. 
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k>wect  transporU,  gentle  wishes  go ! 

In  vain  bis  cbarms  have  gainM  my  heart; 
Since  fortune,  still  to  love  a  foe, 

And  cruej  duty,  bid  us  part. 
Ah !  why  docs  duty  chain  the  mind, 
And  part  tbost  souls  which  Iotc  hasjoinM? 

Enter  William. 
Pray,  William,  do  you  know  of  any  body 
that  has  lost  a  purser 

f^ilL  1  knows  nothing  about  iu 

Has.  Dorcas,  however,  has  found  one. 

f^t'U,  So  much  the  better  for  she. 

Ros,  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  if  you 
will  carry  it  to  Mr.  fielvtlle,  and  beg  him  to 
keep  it  tdl  the  owner  is  found. 

mil  Since  you  desire  it,  Til  go:  it  thanH 
'be  the  lighter  for  my  carrying. 

JRos,  That  I  am  sure  o4  VVilliam.  [^Exit 

Enter  Phoebe. 
Phce.  There's  William ;  but  VU  pretend  nol! 
to  see  him. 

AIR. 

Henry  culHd  the  flow*ret*s  bloom, 

Marian  lovM  the  soft  perfume. 

Had  playful  kissM  but  prudence  near 

Whisper*d  timely  in  her  ear, 

Simple  Marian,  ah !  beware ; 

Touch  them  nol,  for  love  is  there. 

Tlirovps  atvar  her  Nosegay,  ff'liile  she  is 
singing,  tf^iUiam  turns,  looks  at  her, 
(vhislles,  and  plays  iviih  his  Stick, 

Will.  Tbat*s  Harry's  posy;  the  slut  likes 
me  still. 

.  jP/me.  ThaOs  a  copy  of  his  countenance,  Vm 
sartin;  he  can  no  more  help  following  me  nor 
he  can  be  bang*d. 

{Aside.  Vrilliiim  crosses  again,  singing. 
Of  all  the  fair  maidens  that  dance  on  the  green, 
The  maid  of  the  mill  for  me. 

PhoR.  Vm  ready  to  choke  wi*  madness;  but 
ni  not  speak  first,  an  I  die  for't. 

[PVilliam  sings,  throwing  up  his  Stick 

and  catching  it, 
Will,  Her  eyes  are  as  black  as  the  sloe  in 
the  hedge. 
Her  face  like  the  blossoms  in  May. 
Phcs,  I  can't  bear  it  no  longer — you  vile, 
ungrateful,  parfidious  —  But  it's  no  matter — 
I  can't  think  what  I  could  see  in  you — Harry' 
loves  me,  and  is  a  thousand  tifHes  more  bancT- 
somer.        [Sings,  sobbing  at  everj  Word, 
Of  all  the  gay  wrestlers  that  spost  on  the  green, 
Young  Harry's  the  lad  for  me.^ 
WilL  He's  yonder  a  reaping:  shall  call 
him?  yOffers  to  go, 

Phas,  My  grandmother  leads  me  the  life 
of  a  dog ;  and  it's  all  along  of  you. 

Win,  Well,  then  she'll  be  better  temper'd 
now. 

Phae,  I  did  not  Tnlue  her  scolding  of  a 
brass  farthing,  when  1  thought  as  how  you 
were  true  to  me. 

Will,  WasnH  I  true  to  you?  Look  in  my 
face,  and  say  that. 

AIR. 

W^hen  bidden  to  the  wake  or  fair. 
The  ioy  of  each  free>hearted  swaio, 

Till  Phoebe  fM'omis'd  to  be  there, 
I  loiter'd,  last  of  all  the  train. 


UOSINA.  [Act  II. 

If  chance  some  fairing  caught  her  eye. 
The  riband  gay  or  silken  clove, 
Wit|i  eager  £iste  I  ran  to  ouy; 
For  what  is  gold  compar'd  to  love? 
My  posy  on  her  lyosom  placM, 

Could  Carry's  sweeter  scents  exhale ! 
Her  auburn  locks  my  riband  gra^d. 
And  (lutterM  in  the  wanton  gale. 
\Anth  scorn  sbe  hears  me  now  complain, 
Nor  can  my  rustic  presents  move: 
Her  heart  prefers  a  richer  swain. 
And  gold,  alas!  has  banish'd  love. 

Wm.  [Coming  back']  Let's  part  friendly 
howsomever.  Bye'),  Pbcebe:  1  shall  always 
wish  you  well. 

Phas.  Bye,  William. 
[Cries,  wiping  her  Eyes  with  her  Aproti. 
WilL  My   heart  begins  to  melt   a  little. 
[Aside'\  I  lov'd  you  very  well  once,  Phecbe: 
but  you  are  grown  so  cross,  and  hare  sock 
vagaries — 

Phas.  I'm  sure  I  never  had  no  Tagarics 
with  you,  William.  Bui  go;  maybap  Kate 
may  be  angry. 

Pf^ill,  And  who  cares  for  she?  I  never 
minded  her  anger,  nor  her  coaxing  neither, 
till  you  wer«?  cross  to  me. 

Phcc,  [Holding  up  her  Hands]  O  the  fa- 
tter! I  cross  to  you,  William? 

Will.  Did  not.  you  tell  roe,  this  Tery  morn- 
ing, as  how  you  had  done  wi^  me? 

PhoB,  One  Word's  as  good  as  a  tbonsaad. 
Do  yiu  love  me,  William ? 

Will.  Do  I  love  thee  ?  Do  1  love  danctaf 
on  -the  ^reen  better  than  thrashing  in  tkr 
bam?  Do  I  love  a  wake;  or  a  harvest-home? 

PfuB.  Then  I'll  never  speak  to  Harry  agaii 
the  longest  day  I  have  to  five. 

WilL  rll  turn  my  back  q'the  miHer*s  maid 
the  first  time  I  meet  her. 

PhcB.  Will  you  indeed,  and  indeed? 
Will,  Many  will  1;  and  more  nor  thai, 
ril  go  speak  to  the  parson  this  Rioment-~fW 
happier — zooks,  I'm  happier  nor  a  lord  or  > 
squire  of  five  hundred  a  year. 

^     Duett. —Phokbe  and  Wiujav. 
Phac,  In  gaudy  courts ,  with  aching  hearts, 
llie  great  at  fortune  rail: 
The  hills  may  hi|;ber  honours  daini. 
But  peace'  is  in  the  vale. 

Win.  See  high-bom  dames,  in  rooms  of  sUI«> 
With  midnif^ht  revels  pale; 
No  youth  admires  lfa<jr  lading  charms 
For  beauty's  in  l^e  Tale, 

Both,  Amid  the  shades  the  virgin*s  sighs 
Add  fragrance  to  the  gale: 
So  they  that  will  mav  Uke  tlielhill» 
Since  love  is  in  like  Tale. 

[Exeunt,  Arm.  in  Arm. 

Enter 

Bel  1  tremble  at  the  impression  Ibis  Ww^ 
girl  has  made  on  ray  heart.  Mj  ckeerMM 
has  left  me,  and  I  am  grown  MueanUa 
to  the  delicious  pleasure  of  ■ 
who  depend  on  my 

AIR. 

Ere  bright  Rosilla  met  if  ljpj|,^^ 

0  o!i!!l  l^^^i&t^^^&J^ 


ScBNX  1.]  ROSINA. 

fn  rural  sfotHu-l  mn*d  the  prise. 

Each  virgiii  listen  d  «<y  my  fay. 
But  now  no  more  I  touch  the  lyre,* 

No  more  the  ruatic  sport  can  please; 
I  live  the  slere  of  ibnd  desire, 

Lost  to  myself,  !o  Ikiirth,  and  ease. 
The  tree  that  in  a  happier  hour, 

It*s  bouehs  extended  o'er  the  plain. 
When  blasted  by  the  lightning^s  power. 
Nor  charms  the  eye,  nor  shades  ihe  swain. 
Since  the  sun  rose,  I  have  been  in  continual 
exercise;   I  feel  ^ihausted,  and  will  try  te 
rest  a  quarter  of  an  hour  oo  this  bank. 

J [Lies  down  on  a  Bank  by  the  Fountain* 
eaners  pttss  ihe  Stage,  with  sheaves  of^ 
Corn  on  their  Heads  ;  last  ftosiKAy  who 
comes  forward  singing, 

AIR. — Rosin  A.  i' 
Light  as  thistle-down  moving,  which  floats  on 
the  air. 

Sweet  gratitude*s  debt  to  this  cottage  I  bear: 
Of  autumn's  rich  store  I  bring  home  my  part^ 
The  weight  on  my  head,  but  gay  joy  in  my 
heart 

What  do  I  see?  Mr.  Belville  asleep?  Fll 
•teal  softly-^at  this  moment  I  may  gate  on 
him  without  blushing.  [Lajrs  down  the  Cot  n, 
and  walks  softly  up  to  him']  The  sun  points 
full  on  this  spot;  let  me  fasten  these  branches 
together  with  this  riband,  and  shade  him  from 
its  beams--yes— that  will  do — But  if  he  should 
^yrake — [^Takes  the  Riband  from  her  Bosom, 
^fknd  ties  the  Branches  together]  How  my 
heart  beats!  One  look  more  —  Ah!'  I  have 
wak*d  him. 

[She  fiies,  and  endeavours  to  hide  her- 
self agcunst  the  Door  of  the  Cottage, 
turning  her  Head  euerjr  instant, 
JBeL  What  noise  was  that? 

[Half  raising  himself 
Hos.  He  is  angry— How  unhapp/  I  am  !— 
How  I  tremble!  [^ide. 

HeL  This  riband  I  have  seen  before,  and 
OD  the  lovely  Rosina*s  bosom — 

{He  rises,  and  goes  toward  the  Cottage, 
Aos.  1  will  hide  myself  in  the  house.  [Bo- 
sina,  opening  the  Door,  sees  Capt.  Belville, 
€snd  starts  back]  Heayens!  a  man  in  the  house' 
€lapuB,  Now,  love  assist  me! 
{jComes  out  and  seizes  Rosina  ;  she  breaks 
from  him,  and  runs  affrighted  across 
the  Stage  {  Belville  follows  ;^  Captain 
Belville,  who  comes  out  to  pursue  her, 
sees  his  pother,  and  steals  off  at  the 
.  'other  Scene  ;  BelviUe  leads  Rosina  back, 
Bel.  Whydoj^u  fly  thus,  Rosina?  What 
can  you  fear?    lou  are  out  of  breath. 

Ros.  O^,  sir! — my  strength  fails  —  [Leans 
on  Belville,  who  supports  her  in  his  uirms^ 
"Where  is  be  ? — A  gentleman  pursuefl  me  —  ' 

[Looking  round, 
Hel.  Don*t  be  alarmM,  'twas  my.  brother — 
^.e  could  ^lot  mean  to  offend  you.  * 
Hos.  Your  brother!    Why  then  does  he 
not  intitate  your  virtues?  Wfiy  was  he  here? 

J9r/.'  Forget  ftis:  you  are  safe.  But  tell  me, 
-Rosina,  for  the  question  in  to  me  of  import- 
ance, haye  I  noj  seen  you  wear  this  riband'' 
Jlos.  FbrgiTe  me,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  Xh 
ggftnrb  yon,  I  only  i^eant^to'fhade  you  from 
tfce  too  great  beat  of  the  aun. 
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BeL  To  what  motiYe  do  I  owe  tbis  lender 
attention  ? 

Ros,  Ah,  sir!  do  not  the  whole  village 
loTc  you? 

Bel.  You  tremble;  why  are  you  alafm'd? 

Duett.  —  Belville  and  Rosina. 
BeL  [leaking  her  Hand]  For  you,  my  sweet 
maid,  nay,  be  not  afraid, 
[ii^s,  withdraws  her  Hand. 
1  feel  an  aflection  which  yet  wants  a  name. 
Ros*  When  first— but  in  vain — I  seek  to 
explain, 

V\^hat  heart  but  must  love , you?  I  blush,  fear, 
and  shame — 
BeL  Why  thus  timid,  Rosina?  still  safe  by 
my  side,  * 
Let  nie  be  your  guardian,  protector,  and  guide, 
Ros,  My  timid  heart  pants — still  safe  by 
your  side. 

Be  you  my  protector,  my  guardian,'  my  guide. 
BeL  Why  thus  timid,  etc. 
Ros.  My  timid  heart  pants,  etc. 
BeL  Unveil  your  mind  to  me,  Rosina.  The 
graces  of  your  form,  >the  native  dignity  of 
your  mind  which  breaks  through  the  lovely 
simplicity  of  your .  deportment,   I  thousand 
circumstances  concur  to  convince  me  you 
were  not  born  a  villager. 

Ros.  To  you,  sir,,  1  can  have  no  reserve. 
A  pride,  1  nope  au  honest  one,  made  me 
wish  to  sigh  in  secret  over  my  misfortunes. 
BeL  [Eagerly]  They  are  at  an  end. 
Ros.  Uorcas  approaches,  sir!  she  can  best 
relate  my  melancboly  story. 

Enter  DoRCAS. 
Dor.  His  honour  here?    Good  lack!  How 
sorry  I  am  I  happened  to  be  from  home.  Troth, 
Fm  sadly  tir'd. 

BeL  Will  you  let  me  speak  with  you  a 
moment  alone,  Dorcas? 

Dor,  Rosina,  take  this  basket 

[Exit  Rosina,  wit'i  the  Basket* 
Bel.  Rosina  ha5  refcrr'd  me  to  you,  Dor- 
cas^^for  an  accouut  of  her  birth,  which  1  have 
long  suspected  to  be  above  her  present  situa- 
tion. 

Dor.  To  be  sure,  'your  honour,  since  the 
dear  child  ^ives  me  leave  to  speak,  she's  of  as 
good  a  family  as  any  in  £aglaud.  Her  mo- 
ther, sweet  lady,  was  my  bountiful  old  master's 
daughter,  squire  Wclford,  of  Lincolnshire.  His 
estate  was  seiz'd  for  a  mortgage  of  not  half 
its  value,  just  after  young  madam  was  mar- 
ried, and  she  ne'er  got  a  penny  of  her  por- 
tion. 

BeL  And  her  father? 

Dor.  Was  a  brave  gentlenian  too,  a  colo- 
nel.   His  honour  went  to  the^  Eastern  Indies, 
to  better  his  fortune,  and  madam  would  ^o 
with  him.    The  ship  was' lost,  and  they,  witb 
all  the  little  means  they  had,  weftt  to  the 
boltom.    Young  madam  Rosina  was.  their  on- 
cbiM;  they  left  her  at  school;  but  when 
sad  news  came,  the  mistress  did  not  care 
for  .keeping  her,  so  the  dear  child  bas  skar'd 
my  poor  morseL . 
^  Be^  But  her  father'^,  nanie  ? 
*  Dor*  Martin;  colonel  Martin. 
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[Act  J 


I  bearti  him  kiment  his  fate.  Rosina's  Tirtiies 
shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Dor*  Yes,  I  knowM  it  would  be  so.  Hea- 
ven never  forsakes  the  good  man's  children. 

Bel.  I  have  another  question  to  ask  you,^ 
Dorcas,  and  answer  my  sinoerely,  is  her  heart 
free? 

Dor.  To  he  sure,  she  never  would  let  any 
of  our  young  men  come  a  near  her;  and  yet — 

Bel.  Speak:  I  am  on  the  rack. 

Dor.  1  m  afeard — she  mopes  and  she  pines 
—  But  your  honour  would  be  angry  —  Vm 
afeard  the  captain 

BeL  Then  my  foreboding  heart  was  ri^ht 

\Aside, 

Enter  Rustic. 
Rust,  ndp,  for  beaven^s  sake,  sir!  Rosi- 
na's  lost. — she  is  carried  away — 
Bel  Rpsina! 

Enter  Captain  Rbivillk. 

CaplS.  [Confusedly]  Don't  be  alarmed — 
let  me  go — ^I'll  fly  to  save  her. 

BeL  With  me,  s?r--l  wilt  riot  lose  sight 
of  you.  Rustic,  hasten  instantly  with  our 
reapers.  I^orcas,  you  will  be  our  guide.  [Ejcit. 

Bust,  Don't  be  frightened,  sir;  the  Irishmen 
bave  rescued  her:  she  is  just  here.  [Exit 

Enter  the  Ttvo  Irishmen* 
1  Irish.  [To  Dorcas'\  Dry  your  tears,  my 

jewel;  we  have  done  (or  them. 

Dor.  Have  you  srfv'd  h«r?  I  owe  you  more 

than  W^t. 

\  Irish.  Faith,  good  woman,  you  owe  me 
nothing  at  all.  rii  tell  your  honour  how  it 
was.  Sly  comrades  and  1  were  crossing  the 
meadow,  goin^  home,  when  we  saw  them 
first;  and  bearing  a  wofnan  cry,  I  Jook'd  up, 
and  saw  them  putting  her  into  a  skiff  against 
her  will.  Says  I,  **  Paddy ,'  is  not  that  the 
clever  little  crater  that  wal  glaning  in  the 


field  with  ns  this  mornin'fi 
enough,"  says  he. —  "By  hi.  Patrick,"  says  I, 
"there's  enough  of  us  to  rcscule  her."  With 
that  we  ran  for  the  hare  life,  waded  up  to 
the  knees,  laid  about  us  bravely  with  oiir 
fihilielays  2) ,  knock'd  them  out  of  the  skiff, 
and  hrou^ut  her  back  safe:  and  here  she  co- 
mes, my  jewel. 

Re-cnler  Wvsric,  leading  Rostna,  t^hothrotTs 
herself  into  Dorcas's  Arms. 

Dor.  I  canno'  speak — Art  thou  safe? 

Bel.  I  dread  to  find  the  criminal. 

Bust,  Your  honour  need  not  go  far  a  field, 
I  believe;  it  must  have  been  some  friend  of 
the  captain's,  for  his  French  valet  commanded 
the  party. 

Capt.  B,  I  confess  my  crime;  my  passfon 
for  Rosin  a  hurried  me  out  of  myself. 

Bel  Tou  have  dishonour'd  me,  dishonour'd 
the 
But 

and  ^  - .    . . 

Capt,  B.  Your  indignation  is  just';  I  have 


offended  ahnoit  past  forgiveaesa.  Will 
offer  of  my  hand  repair  the  injury? 
Beh  If  Jftosina  accepts  it|  I  am  satisfied.  ' 
Bos,  [To  Behille}  Will  ywi,  sir,  snfferl 
— This   hope  is  a  sec«pd  insnlt  VSHwei^ 
offends  the.  object  of  bis  love  is  unwortbj  ^ 
obtaining  her.  < 
Bel.  1  bis  noble  refusal  paints  vonr  done 
ter.    I  know  another,  Rosma,  who  loves  tm 
with  as  strong,  though  purer  ardoar:— kl  V 
allowed  to  hope — 

Bos.  Do  not ,  sir,  envy  me  the  calo  de- 
fight  of  passing  my  independent  days  wA 
Dorcas ;  m  ti^bom  I  have  found  a  molkA 
tenderness. 

Dor.  Bless  thee,  my  child;  thy  loodiMi 
melts  my  fa«art. 

Bel.  Do  you  refuse  me  too  then,  Roiiaa? 
[Rosina  raises  her  Ej  es  tender!/ on  Bd* 
pille,  toilers  them  again,  and  leant  os 
Dorcas,' 
Dor*  You,  sir?  You? 
Ros.  My  confusion — my  blushes— 
Bel  Then  I  am  happy!  My  life!  mjRosni! 
Phce.  Do  you  speak  to  bis  honour,  Wil&aa. 
fVill,  No;  do  you  speak,  Phoebe. 
Phoe.  I  am  asham'd — William  aod  I,  TW; 
honour — William  pray'd  me  to  let  himMfj 
me  company — so  he  gain'd  my  eood  vnllli 
have  him;  if  so  be  my  grandmother  coBMAj 
[Courtesy ing,  and  playing  withhtr  Afns^ 
JVill.  If  your  honour  would  be  so  gwd ' 
speak  to  Dorcas. 

Bel  Dorcas,  you  must  not  refuse  me 
thing  to-day.    Ill  give  William  a  farm. 

Dor    Your  honour  is  too  kind— take 
William,  and  make  her  a  good  hosbaod. 
WiU.  That  I  will,  dame. 
ff^ill  Phas.  [To  BelpHle]  Thank  yonrk. 
nour. 

Beloille  joins  their  Hands,  thejho^ui 

courtesey, 
frill  What  must  I  do  with  tbe  («^ 


?" — "Tis  so,  sure ; your  honour?   Dorcas  would  not  take  it. 


my  brother  has  the  best  rirfi 
ours,  William;  dispose  «» 


iel  TOU  have  disnonour  a  me,  distionoura 

glorious  profession  you  have  embrac'J — 
e  gone,  I  renounce  you  as  my  brother, 
[  jenounce  my  ill-plac'd  friendship. 


l)  Rrtcne.  ^         ^  . 

ft)  Oak-stickc  — The  Irisit  are  famon*  for  t1i«  use  oF  iVc 
slick;  il  U  generally  a  piece  of  oak/ and  the  re^lar 
»ise  is  at  big  r«und  aa  their  ivriat,  and  tfi«  exact  length 
th«ir  arm. 


Bel  1  believe 
CapLB.  'Tis  yourS| 
as  you  please. 

Will  Then  I'll  give  it  to  our  honest 
men,  who  fought  so  bravely  for  our  Rs—- 

Bel. You  bavt  made  |;o«>d  use  oTi^ 
liam;  nor  shall  my  gratitude  stop  hei*'^^ 
CaplB.  Allow  me  to  retire,  brotbea^W 
I  am  worthy  of  your  esteem,  I  wilnf 
and  diemand  my  rights  in  yftur  afrcdMll' 

Bel  You  must  not  feave  A,  brpther. 
sume  the  race  of  bonourf  be  '  ' 
dier,  and  be  more  than  ifty  brol 
friend. 

FINALS. 

/  To  bless,  and  to  be  blest,  be  a 
VWhatc'er  our  rank, 


Be, 
CaplB. 


\0n  some  her 


\  Who  reap,  likei 

Cap^  B,  Yti  thost  who 

The  sigh  m'^Ievo 
*  And  loud  the  fe^ 


gifl»  kindi 
.4howen,^ 
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How  biflst  am     sajpreinely  blest! 
Since  BeWille  all  bis  soul  exprest, 
And  fondly  clasp^l  me  to  bis  breast: 
I  now  may  reap  —  bow  cbangM  tbe 
scene ! 

But  ne*er  can  I  forget  tbe  day, 
Wbea  all  to  want  and  woe  a  prey, 
SoA  pity  taught  bis  soul  to  say, 
*'Unfee]mg  Rustic,  let  ber  glean!" 


Rust 
Dor. 

ma. 

Phoe, 


Cho. 


'  Tbe  bearts  yon  glad  your  own  display, 
Tbe  beav'ns  sncb  goodness  must  repay ; 
I  A  nd  blesi  tlpoufb  many  a  summar's  day, 
I  Full  dk-ops  youii  reap  in  tbis  ricb  scene ; 

And  O !  wben  summer^s  joys  are  o^er, 
And  autumn  yields  its  fruits  do  more. 
New  blessings  be  tbere  yet  in  store, 
For  winter*s  sober  bours  to  glean. 

And  O I  wben  summer?s  joys  are  o*er,  etc 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  L — A  Garden,  iviffi  Statues,  Foun- 
tains, and  Flower-pots. 

Several  Arbours  appear  in  the  side  Scenes  ; 
RoSBTTA  and  LuCinda  are  discovered  at 
fvor/e,  seated  upon  tepo  Garden-chairs. 

DUETT. 

Hos.  Hope!  tbou  nurse  of  young  desire,  . 
Fairy  promiser  of  joy, 
Painted  vapour,  glowworm  fire, 

TempVate  sweet,  tbat  ne'er  can  cloy: 

Luc.    Hojpe !.  tbou  earnest  of  deli^bt, 
doAest  sootber  of  tbe  mind, 
Balmy  cordial,  prospect  bright. 
Surest  friend  tbe  wretcbed  find: 

Bath,  Kind  deceiver,  flatter  still. 

Deal  out  pleasures  unpossest; 
Witb  tby  dreams  my  fancy  fill. 
And  in  wishes  make  roe  blest. 
J,uc.  Heigbo!— Roselta!. 
tJios.  Well,  cbild,  wbal  do  you  say? 

Tis  a  sad  tbing  to  Ihe'iti  a  village  a 
^dred  miles  from  tbe  canital,  witb  a  pre- 
ioslcrous  gouty  fatber,  and  a  superannuated 
naiden  aunt— 1  am  beartily  sick  of  my  situation. 
;Jios.  And  witb  reason— But       in  a  great 

Eure  your  own  fault:  bere  is  tbis  Mr. 
ice,  a  man  of  character  and  family;  be 
you,  you  like  him:  you  know  one  ano- 
kef's  ininds,  and  yet  you  vtrili  not  resolve  to 
liake  yoorself  happy  witb  biro. 

air. 

/    Wbence  can  you  inherit 
So  slavish  a  spirit? 

Cof^oM  thus,  and  chainM  to  a  log  1 
,         ow  fondled,  now  cbid, 
f.     Permitted,  forbid: 

Tis  leading  tbe  life  of  a  dog. 


For  shame,  you  a  lover! 

Moi*e  firroness  discover; 
Take  couraffe,  nor  bere  longer  mope; 

Resist  and  be  free, 

Run  riot,  like  tnc, 
And,  to  perfect  the  picture,  elope. 
Luc.  And  is  tbis  your  advice? 
Jios.  Positively. 

Luc,  Here's  my  band;  positively  I'll  follow 
it— I  have  already  sant  to  my  gentUman,  who 
is  now  in  the  country,  to  let  him  know  be 
may  come  hither  tbis  day;  we  will  make  use 
of  tbe  opportunity  to  sej^tle  all  preliroinattes — 
And  then — But  take  notice,  wbenever  we  de- 
camp, you  march  tfiT  ajong  witb  us* 

Hos.  Ob!  madam,,  your  servant;  I  have  no 
inclination  to  be  left  behind,  I  assure  you — 
Biit  you  say  you  got  acquainted  witb  this 
spark,  while  you  were  with  your  mother  during 
h6r  last  illness  at  Bath,  so  tbat  your  fatber 
has  never  seen  him.  *■ 

Luc.  Never  in  bis  life,  my  dear;  and,  1  am 
confident,  he  entertains  not  tbe  least  suspicion 
of  roy  having  any  sucb  connexion:  my  aunt, 
indeed,  has  ber  doubts  and  surroises;  but,  be- 
sides that  my  fatber  will  not  allow  any  dpe 
to  be  wiser  than  himself,  it  is  an  established 
maxim  between  these  affectionate  relations, 
never  to  agree  in 'any  thing.  i 

Ros.  Except  being  absord;  you  rouit  alldws- 
they  sympathize  perfectly  in  tbat  —  But^  now 
we  are  on  tbe  subject,  f  desire  to  know»wbat 
1  am  to  do  with  tbis  wicked  old  justice  ol 
peace,  this  fatber  of  yours?  He  follows  me 
about  tbe  bouse  like  a  tame  goat 

Luc,  Nay,  V\\  assure  you  be  bath  been  a 
wag  in  bis  time  you  mu$t  have  a  care  of 
yourself. 

Ros.  Wretcbed  me !  to  fall  into  such  bands, 
who  have  been  just  forced  to  run  away  from 
my  parenU  to  avbid'^i^  ^voMtlMM^^ 
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You  imile  at  tbaA  now;  and  I  know  you  think 
me  wbimsicaly  as  you  haye  ofUn  told  me ;  but 
you  must  excuse  my  bein||  a  liftie  over-deU* 
cate  in  this  particular.  * 

AIR. 

My  heart's  my  own,  ray  will  is  free, 
And  so  shall  be  my  voice  ;^ 

No  mortal     an  shall  wed  with  me, 
Till  first  he*s  made  my  choice. 

Let  parents  rule,  cry  nature's  laws, 
And  children  still  obey; 

And  is  there  then  no  saving  clause. 
Against  tyrannic  sway? 

Luc.  Well,  but  my  dear,  mad  girl — 

Ras,  Lucinda,  don^t  talk  to  me — Was  your 
fiaither  to  go  to  London;  meet  there  by  accl> 
dent  with  an  old  fellow  as  wrong-headed  as 
himself;  and,  in  a  fit  of  absnrd  friendship, 
agree  to  ibarry  you  to  that  old  fellow's  son, 
WDom  you  had  never  seen,  without  consulting 
your  iuclinations,  or  aIlo>Ving  you  a  negative, 
m  case  he  should  not  prove  agreeable  — 

Jaac,  Why  I  shouldT  think  it  a  little  hard, 
I  confc&s — yet,  when  I  see  you  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  chambermaid — 

Ros.  Is  is  the  only  character,  my  dear,  in 
which  I  could  hope  to  lie  concealed;  and,  I 
can  tell  you,  I  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, whSii,  in  consequence  of  our  old 
boarding-school  friendship,  I  applied  to  you  to 
receive  me  in  this  capacity;  lor  we  expected 
the  parties  the  very  next  week. 

Luc,  But  had  not  you  a  message  from  your 
intended  spouse,  to  let  you  know  he  was  as 
little  inclined  to  such  ill-concerted  nuptials  as 
you  were? 

Ros*  More  than  so;  he  wrote  to  advise  me, 
by  all  means,  to  contrive  some  method  of 
breakinff  them  off;  for  he  had  rather  return 
to  his  aear  studies  at  Orfbrd:  and,  aAer  that, 
what  hopes  could  I  have  of  being  happy  with 
him  ? 

Luc.  Then  you  are  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the 
strange  rout  you  must  have  occasioned  at 
home?  I  warrant,  during  this  month  you  have 
been  absent — 

Ros,  Oh!  don't  mention  it,  my  dear;  I  have 
had'  so  many  admirers,  since  I  commenced 
Abigail  that  I  am  quite  charmed  with  my 
situation — But  hold,  who  stalks  yonder  in  the 
yft-d,  that  the  dogs  arc  so  glad  to  see? 

•Luc,  Daddy  Hawthorn,  as  I  live!  He  is 
come  to  pay  my  father  a  visil;  and  never 
more  luckily,  for  he  always  forces  him  abroad. 
By  the  way,  what  will  you  do  with  yourself 
wUle  I  step  into  the  house  to  see  alter  my 
tru^y  messenger,  Hodge? 

Ros.  No  matter;  1*11  sit  down  in  that  arbour, 
an^  listen  to  tbe  singing  of  the  birds:  you 
know  I  am  fond  of  melancholy  amusements. 

Luc,  So  it  seems,  indeed:  sure,  Rosetia, 
none  'of  your  admirers  had  power  to  touch 
your  leart;  you  arc  not  in  love,  I  hope? 

Ros,  In  lovel  tliat's  pleasant:  who  do  you 
suppose  I  should  be  in  love  with,  pray? 

Luc,  Why,  let  me  see — What  do  you  think 
5f  Thomas,  our  gardener?  There  he  is  at  tbe 
other  end  of  the  walk  —  He's  a  pretty  young 
ihan,  and  the  servants  say,  he's  always  w.riting 
ycrses  on  you. 

i)  8cnr«at-Bftid«  I 


Ros,  Indeed,  Lucmda,  tou  are  vary  siil^.  | 

Luc,  Indeed,  Rosetta,  that  blush  makes  j4 
look  very  handsome. 

Ros,  Blush !  I  am  sure  I  don't  UusL 

Luc,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
^  Ros,  Pshaw  I  Lucinda,  how  can  yoa  be  4 
ridiculous? 

Luc,  Well,  don't  be  angiy,  and  I  have  dooe* 
But  suppose  you  did  like  him,  how  could  jh 
help  yourself?        [^Exeunt  into  an  Jrkv, 

Enter  young  Meadows. 
Young  M,  Let  me  see — on  the  fiftcentb  d 
June,  at  half  an  hour  past  five  in  the  mornisft 
[Taking  out  d  Pockct-book'\  I  left  my  falk^ 
bouse  unkuown  to  %ny  one,  having  made  ki 
with  a  coat  and  jacket  of  our  gardener's  M 
fitted  me,  by  way  of  a  disguise;  so  sap  a^ 
pocket-book:  and  chance  directing  me  to  ihi 
village ,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  noul 
1  procured  a  recommendation  to  the  wonlip- 
ful  justice  Woodcock,  to  be  the  supenntodarf 
of  his  pumpkins  and  cabbages,  because  Iwodi 
let  my  father  see,  1  chose  to  run  any  lenflk 
rather  than  submit  to  what  his  obstinacy  i« 
have  forced  me,  a  marriage  against  mjw 
clinalion,  with  a  woman  1  never  saw.  [At 
up  the  Book,  and  takes  up  a  Waterisf^ 
potj  Here  1  have  been  three  weeb,  and 
that  time  I  am  as  much  altered  as  iflM 
changed  my  nature  with  my  habit— 'Sdeil^ 
to  fail  in  love  with  a  chambermaid:  Aadj' 
if  I  could  forget  that  I  am  the  soo 
ofSir  William  Meadows.  But  that*  ' 


id:  Aadif^ 
00  and  hi 

•simp;;^ 


AIR. 

O!  had  I  been  by  fate  decreed 
Some  humble  cottage  swain; 
In  fair  Rosetla's  sight  to  feed 
My  sheep  upon  the  plain; 
What  bliss  had  I  i>een  bom  to  taste, 

Which  now  I  ne'er  must  know! 
Ye  envious  powers!  why  have  ye  pbcV 
My  fair  one's  lot  so  low? 
Ha !  who  was  it  I  had  a  glimpse  of  as  1  p 
by  that  arbour?   Wai  it  not  she  sat  ra 
there?  the  trembling  of  my  heart  leUsnei 
eyes  were  not  mistaken — Here  she  conet 

[^Retires,    Rosetta  coma  \ 
from  the  Arbour.  ' 
Ros:  Lucinda  was  certainly  in  tfce  figfcl  ■ 
it;  and  yet  1  blush  to  own  my  weakness  ens 
to  mysi'lf— Marry,  hang  the"  fellow  fcri* 
being  a  gentleman.  ' 

Young  M.  I  am  determined  I  woa'l  1 
to  her.  [  Turning  to  a  Rose-tree,  andphM^ 
the  TVotvffrjr]  5low  or  never  is  the  tint 
conquer  myself:  besides,  I  have  some  ren* 
to  believe  the  girl  has  no  aversion  to  me^^JJ . 
as  I  wish  not  to  do  her  an  injury,  it 
be  cruel  to  fill  her  head  with  notions  ofw 
can  never  happen.  [Hums  a  Tune]  Wi'j 
rot  these  roses,  how  they  piick  one^  lBi|«»» 
RojS,  He  takes  no  notice  of  me;  Mis> 
much  the  bett/er;  111  be  as  indiflereot  «  ^ 
is.    I  am  sure  the  poor  lad  likes  me;  i«d* 
I  was  to  give  him  any  encooragemeoi,  Ij^T* 
pose  the  next  thinf  he  talked  of  wo«M,** 


buymg  a  nn| 
Oh,  dear  pric 

Young  Hal 
lookl-1  can¥'ll^ 


mjg 

, ,  aniT  being  asked  ia  — 
e.  1  thank  you  for  tfait  A^^p 
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athertng  a  few  roses  here,  if  jou  please  to 
iike  ibem  in  with  you. 

Ros,  Tbanlc  you,  Mr.  Thomas,  but  all  my 
iidy^s  flower-pols  are  full. 

Toune  M.  Will  you  accept  of  them  for 
^  burselOhen?  [Caichutgholdofher]  What's 
Ibe  matter?  you  look  as  if  you  were  angry 
(with  me. 

I    Ros.  Pray  let  go  my  band. 

Young  Ja.  Nay,  pr*ytbee,  wby  is  this?  you 
sbanH  go,  I  bave  something  to  say  to  you. 

Ros,  Well,  but  I  must  go,  I.  will  go;  I  de- 
sire, Mr.  Thomas — 

AIR. 

Gentle  youth,  ah,  tell  me  why 

Still  you  force  me  thus  to  fly? 

Cease,  ohl  cease  to  persevere; 

Speak  not  what  I  must  not  hear; 

To  my  heart  its  ease  restore; 

Go,  and  never  see  me  more.  [£xit» 
Young  M,  This  girl  is  a  riddle  — That  she 
loves  me  1  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt; 
she  takes  a  thousand  oppor  .unities  to  let  me 
see  it:  and  yet,  when  I  speak  to  her,  she  will 
hardly  give  me  an  answer;  and,  if  I  attempt 
the  smsdlest  familiarity,  is  gone  in  an  instant — 
I  feel  my  passion  for  her  ffrow  ev^ry  day 
more  ana  more  violent — Well,  would  I  4iarry 
her?  —  would  I  make  a  mistress  of  her  ifl 
could?  —  Two  things,  called  prudence  and 
honour,  forbid  either.  VN'^hat  am  I  pursuing, 
then?'  A  shadow.  Sure  my  evil  genius  laid 
this  snar%  in  my  way.  However,  there  is  one 
comfort,  it  is  in  my  power  to  fly  from  it;  if 
so,  wby  do  I  hesitate?  I  aim  distracted,  unable 
to  determine  any  thing. 

AIR. 

Still  in  hopes  to  get  the  better 

Of  my  stubborn  flame  I  try; 
Swear  this  moment  to  forget  her. 

And  the  next  my  oath  deny. 
Now,  preparM  with  scorn  to  treat  her, 

EvVy  charm  in  thought  I  brave. 
Boast  my  freedom,  flv  to  meet  her. 

And  confess  myself  a  slave.  [Exil, 

ScjBHK  II. — A  Hall  in  Justice  Woodcock's 
House. 

Enter  Hawthorn,  wiih  a  Ft^Ungpiece  in 
lUs  Hands,  and  ' a  Net  tvith  Bird^  at  his 
Girdle. 

AIR. 

There  was  a  jolly  miller  once, 

Liv'd  on  the  river  Dee; 
He  workM  and  sune  from  mom  till  night; 

No  lark  more  blitne  than  he. 
And  this  the  burthen  of  his  song, 

For  ever  us'd  to  be — 
I  care  for  nobody,  not  I, 
If  no  one  cares  for  me. 
House,  here,  bouse!   what  all  gadding,  all 
abroad!  bouse,  I  say,  hilli>ho,  bo! 

Jus.  W.  [ffl/houj]  Here^s  a  noise,  here's 
a  racket!  William,  Robert,  Hodge!  why  does 
not  somebody  answer?  Odds  m^life,  Ibalieve 
the  fellows  have  lost  their  hearing! 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock. 
Oh,  master  Hawthorn!  1  guessed  it  was  some 
•ttch  madcap — Are  you  there? 


Haof.  Am  I  here?  Yes:  and,  if  yon  bad 
been  where  I  was  three  hours  ago,  you  would 
find  the  good  effects  of  it  by  this  time:  but 
you  have  got  the  lazy,  unwholesome,  London 
fashion  of  lying  abed  in  a  morning,  and  there's 
gout  for  you — Why,  sir,  I  have  not  been  in 
bed  five  minutes  afler  sunrise  these  thirty 
years,  am  generally  up  before  it;  and  I  never 
took  a  dose  of  pbysic  but  once  in  my  life,  and 
that  was  in  compliment  to  a  cousin  of  niine, 
an  apothecary*  that  bad  just  set  up  business. 

Jus.  W.  Well  but,  master  Hawthorn,  let 
me  tell  you,  you  know  nothinff  of  the  matter; 
for,  I  say,  sieep  is  necessary  for  a  man;  ay, 
and  ni  maintain  it. 

Haw»  What,  when  I  maintain  the  con- 
trary ? — Look  you,  neighbour  Woodcock,  you 
are  a  rich  man,  a  man  of  worship,  a  justice  of 
peace,  and  all  that;  but  learn  to  know  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  the  sound  from  the  in- 
firm; and  allow  me  that  superiority  a  good 
constitution  aives  me  over  you — Health  is  the 
greatest  of  ail  possessions;  and  His  a  maxim 
with  me,  that  a  hale  cobler  is  a  better  man 
than  a  sick  king. 

Jus.  W.  Well,  well,  you  are  a  sportsman. 

Haw.  And  so  would  ybu  be  too,  if  you 
would  take  my  advice.  A  sportsman!  why 
there  is  nothing  like  it:  I  would  not  exchange 
tbe  satisfaction  1  feci,  while  1  am'  beating  the 
lawns  and  thickets  about  my  little  farm,  for 
all  tbe  entertainment  and  pageantry  in  Christ- 
endom. 

AIR. 

Let  gay  ones  and  great. 

Make  tbe  most  of  their  fate. 
From  pleasure  to  pleasure  they  run; 

Well,  who  cares  a  jot, 

I  envy  them  not. 
While  I  have  my  dog  and  my  gun.  . 

For  exercise,  air. 

To  the  fields  I  repair. 
With  spirits  unclouded  and  li||it; 

Tbe  blisses  I  find. 

No  slings  leave  behind, 
But  health  and  diversion  unite. 

Enter  Hodge.  « 

Hodge.  Did  your  worship  caJI^  sir? 

Jus.  Call,  sir;  where  have  you  and  the 
rest  of  these  rascals  been?  but  I  suppose  I 
need  not  ask  —  You  must  know  there  is  a 
statute,  a  fair  for  hiring  servants,  held  upon 
my  green  tOrday;  we  have  it  usually  at  this 
season  of  tbe  year,  and  it  never  fails  to  put 
all  tbe  folks  hereabout  out  of  their  senses. 

Hodge.  Lord,  your  honour,  look  out,  and 
see  what  a  nice  show  they  make  yonder;  they 
had  got  pipers,  and  fiddlers,  and  were  dancing; 
as  I  came  along,  for  dear  life— •  I  never  saw 
such  a  mortal  throng  in  our  Tillage  in  all  my 
born  days  again. 

Hai».  \yhy,  1  like  this  now,  this  ia  as  it 
should  be. 

Jus.  W.  No,  no,  *tis  a  rery  foolish  piece  of 
business;  good  for  nothing  but  to  promote 
idleness  and  ^be  getting  of  bastards :  but  I  shall 
take  measures  for  preventing  it  another  year, 
and  I  doubt  whether  I  am  not  soffidently 
authorized  already;  for  by  aa  actpassed  Anno 
undecimo  Caroli  po^tm^  by4iJii6hC^pBwers  a 
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justice  orpeaccy  who  is  lord  of  the  manor — 
Hatv,  Come,  come^  never  mind  the  act ;  let 
me  tell  you,  this  is  a  very  proper,  a  ^ery  use> 
ful  meetmg;  I  want  a  servant  or  t>V  myself, 
I  must  go  se^  what  your  market  ilTords; — 
and  yott  shall  go,  ana  the  girls,  my  little  Lucy 
and  the  other  youilg  rogue,  and  well  make  a 
day  oiCi  as  well  as  the  rest 

Jus»  I  wish,  master  Hawthorn,  I  could 
teach  you  to  he  a  lillje  more  sedate:  why 
won*t  you  take  pattern  hy  me,  and  consider 
your  dignity? — Odds  heart,  I  don't  wonder 
you  are  not  a  rich  man;  you  laugh  too  much 
.ever  to  be  rich. 

Haw.  Right,  neighbour  Woodcock!  health, 
good  humour,  and  competence,  is  my  motto: 
and,  if  my  executors  have  a  mind,  they  are 
welcome  to  make  it  my  epitaph. 

AIR. 

The  honest  heart,  whose  thoughts  are  clear 

From  fraud,  disguise,  and  guile. 
Need  neither  fortune's  frowning  fear, 

Nor  court  the  harlot'a  smile. 

llie  greatness  that  would  make  us  grave 

Is  but  an  empty  thing; 
What  more  tb^n  mirth  would  mortals  have? 

The  cheerful  man's  a  king.  [Exit 

Enter  Lucinda. 

Luc,  Hist,  hist,  Hodge! 

Hodge,  Who  calls?  here  am  L 

Luc,  Well,  have  you  been? 

Hodge*  Been,  ay,  I  ha'  been  far  enough, 
an  that  be  all :  ^ou  never  knew  any  thing  fall 
out  so  crossly  m  your  bom  days. 

Luc,  VVhy,  what's  the  matter? 

Hodge.  Why  you  know,  I  dare  not  take  a 
horsfi  out  of  his  worship's  stables  this  morning, 
for  fear  it  should  be  missed,  and  breed  ques- 
tions; and  our  old  nag  at  home  was  so  cruelly 
beat  i'th'  hoofs,  that,  poor  beast,  it  had  not  a 
foot  to  set  to  ground;  so  I  was  fain  to  go  to 
farmer  Ploughshare's,  at  the  Grange,  to  bor- 
row the  loan  of  his  bald  fiUy ;  and,  would  you 
think  it?  after  walking  all  that  way — de'el  from 
me,  if  the  crossgraiaed  toad  did  not  deny  me 
the  favour. 

Luc.  Unlucky! 

^odge.  Well,  then  I  went  my  ways  to  the 
King'sbead  in  the  village,  but  all  their  cattle 
were  at  plough:  and  I  was  as  far  to  seek 
below  at  the  turnpike:  so  at  last,  for  want  of 
a  better,  I  was  forced  to  take  up  with  dame 
Quickset's  blind  mare. 

Luc.  Oh,  then  you  have  been? 

Hodge.  Yes,  yes,  I  ha'  been. 

Luc.  Pshaw!  VVhy  did  not  you  say 
at  once? 

Hodge,  Ay,  but  I  have  had  a  main  tire- 
some jaunt  on't,  for  she  is  a  sorry  jade  at  best. 

Luc,  Well,  well,  did  you  see  Mr.  Eustace, 
and  what  did  he  say  to  you? — Come,  quick — 
have  you  e'er  a  letter? 

Hodge.  Yes,  he  gave  me  a  letter,  if  1  ha'na^ 
lost  it. 

Luc.  Lost  it,  man! 

Hodge,  Nay,  nay,  have  a  bit  of  patience: 
adwawns,  you  are  always  in  such  a  hurry 
,  \RummQging  his  Pockets}  I  put  it  some- 
1  where  in  this  waiscoat  poclct.    Oh,  here 
[  it  is. 


Luc.  So!  gire  it  me. 

VReaiis  tfte  Letter  to 
Hodge.  Lord  a  mercy!  how  mr  i 
with  beating  that  placuy  beast:  111  be  k 
if  1  won'na'  rather  ha^  thrash'd  half  a 
than  ha'  ridden  her. . 

Luc.  Well,  Hodge,  yoii  have  doac  jfl 
business  very  well. 
Hodge.  Well,  have  not  I  now? 
Luc.  Yes—Mr.  Eustace  tells  me  in  tkiiidi 
that  he  will  be  in  the  green  lane,  atlbe«| 
end  of  the  village,  by  twehre  o^ock— 1 
know  where  he  came  before. 
Hodge.  Ay,  ay. 

Luc,  Wdl,  you  must  go  there;  and  W 
till  he  arrives,  and  watch  your  opportanitf  I 
introduce  him,  across  the  fields,  mto  then 
summer-house,  on  the  left  side  of  the  giM 
Hodge.  That's  enough.  1 
Luc.  But  take  particular  care  that  inAj^ 
sees  you. 

Hodge.  I  warrant  you. 
Luc,  Nor  for  your  life  drop  a  word  oil 
to  any  mortal. 

Hodge.  Never  fear  me. 
Luc.  And,  Hodge — 

AIR.— HODGB. 

Well,  well,  say  no  more; 
Sure  you  told  me  before; 
I  see  the  full  length  of  my  tether; 
Do  you  think  Pm  a  fool» 
That  I  need  go  to  school? 
I  can  spell  you  and  put  you  logctho; 

A  word  to  the  wise, 
Will  always  snflice; 
Addsniggers,  fo  talk  to  your  pairot; 
I'm  not  sudi  an  el^ 
Though  I  say  it  myself. 
But  I  know  a  sheep's  head  firora  a  caml 

[w 

Luc,  How  severe  is  my  case !  Here  I « 
obliged  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspoadcia 
with  a  man  in  all  respects  my  c^ual,  becMff 
the  oddity  of  my  father's  temper  is  suck,  lk( 
I  dare  not  tell  him  I  have  ever  yet  seci  ^ 

Eerson  I  should  like  to  marry  —  But  perbp 
e  has  quality  in  his  eye,  and  hopes,  ollcd^f 
or  other,  as  I  am  his  only  child,  to  match X 
with  a  title— vain  imagination! 

AIR. 

Cupid,  god  of  soft  persuasion, 

Take  the  helpless  lover's  part: 
Seize,  oh  seize  some  kind  occasion. 
To  reward  a  faithful  heart. 

Justly  those  we  tyrants  call. 
Who  the  body  would  enthral; 
Tyrants  of  more  cruel  kind, 
Those,  who  would  enslave  the  mind. 

What  is  grandeur?  foe  to  rest, 
Childish  mummery  at  besL 
Happy  I  in  humble  stais; 
Caleb,  ye  fools,  the  glittering  hmL 

Scene  Ill.-r-^  F)ield  mth  a  StOe. 
Enter  H'odgb,  followed  hjr  Mamb. 
Hodge.  What  does  the  wescli  iAfif 
for?  Odds  flesh,  folk  my; wcJItaU^  ^mj^ 
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aoffiing  aAer  me  every  where,  iike  a  tantoiiy 
ig  ^) :  find  some  other  road,  can*t  you ;  and 
mth  keep  wherreting  me  with  your  nonsense. 

Madge,  Nay,  pray  yon,  Hodge,  stay,  and 
It  me  speak  to  you  a  bit. 

Hodge.  Well;  what  sayn  you? 

Madge,  Dear  heart,  how  *can  you  be  so 
•rbarous?  and  is  this  the  way  you  serve  me 
Aer  all ;  and  won^t  you  keep  your  word,  Hodge  ? 

Hodge,  Why  no  1  won%  I  tell  you;  I  have 
hangM  my  mind. 

Madge,  Nay  but  surely,  surely  —  Consider 
lodge,  you  are  obligatea  in  conscience  to 
take  me  an  honest  woman. 

Hodge.  Obligated  in  conscience!  How  am 

obligated? 

Meuige,  Because  you  are;  and  none  but  the 
asesi  of  rogues  would  bring  a  poor  girl  to 
bame,  and  afterwards  leave  her  to  the  wide 
rorld. 

Hodge.  Bring  you  to  shame!  DonH  make 
■e  speak,  Madge;  donH  make  me  speak. 

Madge,  Yes  do,  speak  your  worst 

Hodge,  Why  then,  if  you  ^o  to  that,  you 
rere  fain  to  leave  your  own  village  down  in 
be  west,  for  a  bastard  you  had  by  the  clerk 
•f  ihe  parish,  and  1*11  bnng  the  man  shall  say 
t  to  your  face. 

MtMdge,  No,  no,  Hodge,  *tis  no  such  thing, 
is  a  base  lie  of  farmer  Ploughshare^s — But  1 
now  what  makes  you  false-hearted  to  me, 
lat  you  may  keep  company  with  young  ma- 
am*s  waiting>woman ;  and  I  am  sure  she's 
o  fit  body  for  a  poor  man*s  wife, 

Hodge.  How  should  you  know  what  she's 
t  for.  She's  fit  for  as  much  as  you,  may- 
ap ;  don't  find  fault  with  your  betters,  Madge. 

Enter  joung  Mxadows. 
>h!  master  Thomas,  I  ha?e  a  word  or  two 
>  say  to  you;  pray  did  not  you  go  down  the 
iUage  one  day  last  week  with  a  basket  of 
»metfaing  upon  your  shoulder? 

Young M.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Hodge.  Nay,  not  much,  only  the  hostler  at 
le  Greenman  was  saying,  as  how  there  was 

passenger  at  their  house  as  see'd  you  go  by, 
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I  wish  I  was  a  maid  agaia, 
And  in  my  own  country.  \J^viL, 

ScpNB  IV. — A  Green,  with  ihft  Prospect  of 
a  F'Ulage,  and  the  Hepresentation  of  a 
Statute  or  Fair. 
iS>i/er  Justice  Woodcock,  Hawthorti,  Mrs. 
Deborah  Woodcock,  Lucinda,  Rosktta, 
young  MfeADOws,  Hodge,  and  several 
country  People. 
Hodge.  This  way,  your  worship,  this  way. 
Why  don*t  you  stand  aside  there  r  Here^s  his 
worship  a  coming. 

Countrymen.  His  worship! 
Jus.  fy.  Fie,  fie,  what  a  crowd's  this!  Odd, 
I'll  put  some  of  them  in  the  stocks.  [Striking 
a  fellowX  Stand  out  of  the  way,  sirrah. 

Haw.  for  shame,  neighbour.  Well,  my  lad, 
are  you  willing  to  serve  the  king? 

Countryman.  Why,  can  you  list  me?  Serve 
the  king,  masler?  no,  no,  1  pay  the  king,  that's 
enough  for  me.   Ho,  ho,  ho! 
Haw.  Well  said,  Sturdy-boots. 
Jus.  JV.  Nay,  if  you  talk  to  them,  they'll 
answer  you. 

Haw.  I  would  have  them  do  so,  I  like  they 
should. — Well,  madam,  is  not  this  a  fine  sight? 
1  did  not  know  my  neighbour's  estate  had 
been  so  well  peopled. — Are  all  these  his  own 
tenants? 

Mrs.D.  More  than  are  good  of  them,  Mr. 
Hawthorn.  I  don't  like  to  see  such  a  parcel 
of  young  hussies  fleering  with  the  fellows. 

Haw.   There's  .  a  lass.    [Beckoning  to  a 
country  Girf\ — Come  hither,  my  prelty  maid. 
What  brings  you  here?  [Clutching  her  under 
die  CA/>i]  Doyou  come  to  look  for  a  service  ? 
Country  G,  Yes,  an't  please  you. 
Haw,  Well,  and  what  place  are  you  for? 
Country  G.  All  work,  an  I  please  you. 
Jus.  fV.  Ay,  ay,  I  don't  doubt  it;  any  work 
you'll  put  her  to. 

Mrs.  D,  She  looks  like  a  brazen  one — Go, 
hussy.  . 

Haw,  Here's  another.  [Catchi/tg  a  Girl  that 
goes  by"]  What  health,  what  bloom!— This  is 
^  nature's  work;  no  art,  no  daubing.    Don't  be 

n'd  said  he  know'd  you ;  and  axt  a  mort  of  asham'd,  child ;  those  cheeks  of  thine  are  enough 
—         I   i»j    1^  pjjl  ^  whole  drawing-room  out  of  counte- 

nance. 

Hodge.  Now,  your  honour,  now  the  sport 
will  come:  The  gut-scrapers  are  here,  and 
some  among  them  are  Roing  to  sing  and  dance. 
Why  there  s  not  the  like  of  our  statute,  mun, 
in  five  counties;  others  are  but  fools  to  it. 

Servant-man,  Come,  good  people,  make  a 
rmg;  and  stand  out,  fellow  servants,  as  many 
of  you  as  are  willing,  and  able,  to  bear  a 
bob  We'll  let  m^^  masters  and  mistresses 
see  we  can  do  something  at  least;  if  they 
won't  hire  us,  it  shan't  be  our  fault.  Strike 
up  the  Ser? ants'  Medley. 

Medley  and  Chorus. 
Housem.  I  pray  ye,  gentles,  list  to  me: 
I'm  young,  and  strong,  and  dean,  you  see : 
I'll  not  turn  tail  to  any  she. 

For  work  that's  in  the  county. 
Of  all  your  house  the  charge  I  take, 
I  wash,  1  scrub,  I  brew,  1  bake; 
And  more  can  do  than  here  I'll  speak^ 
Depending  on  your  bounty. 

1)  T*  tak. .    >.  ihgii^iy  by  Google 


nestions— So  I  thought  I'd  tell  you. 

Young  M.  The  devil !  ask  questions  about 
le!  1  know  nobody  in  this  part  of  thecoun- 
j ;  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  it. — Come 
Itber,  Hodge.  '  [Exit  widi  Hod^e. 

Madge.  A  nasty,  un^ateful  fellow,  to  use 
le  at  this  rate,  after  bemg  to  bimaslbave. — 
Veil,  well,  1  wish  all  poor  girls  would  take 
'aming  by  my  mishap,  and  never  have  nothing 
\  S9J  to  none  of  them. 

AIR. 

How  happy  were  my  days,  till  nowl 

I  ne'er  did  sorrow  feel; 
I  rose  with  joy  to  milk  my  cow. 

Or  turn  my  spinning-wheel. 

Mr  heart  was  lighter  than  a  fly, 

Like  any  bird  I  sung, 
Till  he  pretended  love,  and  I 

Believed  bis  flatt'ring  tongue. 

Oh  the  fool,  the  silly,  silly  fool,  j 
Who. trusts  what  man  may  be; 

St.  Aalbony'*  plf,  I 
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Footm.  Behold  a  blade,  who  knows  his  trade 
Iq  chamber,  ball,  and  entry: 
And  wbal  though  here  I  now  appear, 
Fve  servM  the  i>est  of  gentry. 
A  footman  would  you  have, 
I  can  dress,  and  comb,  and  shaye ; 
For  I  a  handy  lad  am: 
On  a  messa(^e  I  can  go, 
And  slip  a  biilet^oux, 
With  your  humble  servant,  madam. 
Ctfokm,  Who  wants  a  good  cook,  my  hand 
they  must  cross; 
For  plain  wholesome  dishes  Tm  ne*er  at  a  loss; 
And  what  are  your  soups,  your  ragouts,  and 

your  sauce, 
ComparM  to  the  beef  of  old  England, 
ComparM  to  old  English  roast  beef? 

Cari,  If  you  want  a  young  man,  with  a 
true  honest  heart, 
Who  knows  how  to  manage  a  plough  and  a 
cart. 

Here's  one  for  your  purpose,  come  take  me 
and  try; 

TouMl  say  you  ne*er  met  with  a  belter  nor  I. 

Ge  ho,  Dobbin,  etc. 
Chorus.  My  masters  and  mistresses,  hither 
repair; 

What  servants  you  want,  youll  find  in  our  fair; 
Men  and  maids  fit  for  all  sorts  of  stations 
there  be; 

And,  as  for  the  wages,  we  shan't  disagree. 

ACT  n. 

Scene  l.-^A  Parlour  in  Justice  Wood- 
cock's House, 

Enter  Lucinda  and  Eustace. 

Imc,  Well,  am  I  not  a  bold  adventurer,  to 
bring  you  into  my  father's  house  at  noon>day? 
Though,  to  say  the  truth,  we  are  safer  here 
than  m  the  garden;  for  there  is  not  a  human 
creature  uoder  the  roof  besides  ourselves. 

EusL  Then  why  not  put  our  scheme  into 
execution  this  moment?  I  have  a  post-chaise 
ready. 

Luc,  Fie:  how  can  you  talk  so  lightly?  1 
protest  I  am  afraid  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  you;  and  my  aunt  Deborah  says — 

Eust.  What  I  by  all  the  rapture  my  heart 
now  feels — 

Luc.  Ob,  to  be  sure,  promise  and  vow;  it 
sounds  prettily,  and  never  fails  to  impose  upon 
a  fond  female. 

EusL  Well,  1  see  you've  a  mind  to  divert 
yourself  with  me ;  but  I  wish  1  could  prevail 
on  you  to  be  a  liltle  serious. 

JLuc,  Seriously  then,  what  would  you  desire 
me  to  say  ?  £  have  promised  to  run  away  with 
you;  which  is  as  great  a  concession  as  any 
reasonable  lover  can  expect  from  his  mistress. 

EusL  Yes;  but,  you  dear  provoking  angel, 
jou  have  not  told  me  when  you  will  run  away 
with  me. 

£mc.  Why  that,  I  confess,  requires  some 
consideration. 

Eust.  Yet  remember,  while  you  are  deliber- 
ating, the  season,  now  so  favourable  to  us, 
may  elapse,  never  to  return. 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock  and  Mas.  Debo* 
»AH  Woodcock. 
Jus.fV.  Hoity-toity;  who  have  we  here? 


XuCi  My  fiithcr,  and  ray  Mmtl 

Eust.  tlie  devU!  What  shaU  we  do? 

1m.  Take  no  notice  of  them,  onlr  ohMni 
mt.-^\Speaks  aloud  to  Eustace']  Upoa  n^ 
word,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  toi, 
unless  the  justice  was  at  home;  he  is  jatf 
stepp'd  into  the  village  with  some  conpa^; 
but,  if  youll  sit  down  a  moment,  1  dare  smm 
he  will  return—  [Pretends  to  see  the 
— O!  sir,  here  is  my  papa! 

Jus.  IV.  Here  is  your  papa,  hussy !  Wk*i 
this  you  have  got  with  you  f  Hark  you, 
who  are  you,  ye  dog  ?  and  what's  your  kas- 
ness  here? 

Eust  Sir,  this  is  a  language  I  am  notasedli. 

JiiS.  fV.  Don't  answer  me,  you  rascal— I  la 
a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  if  i  hear  a  vsi^ 
oat  of  your  mouth,  I'll'  tend  yon  to  jail,  &r 
all  your  lac'd  hat. 

Mrs.D.  Send  him  to  iail,  brother,  that's  ndi 

Jus.  W.  And  how  do  you  knovr  it's  np«' 
How  should  you  know  any  thing's  rifh?- 
Sister  Deborah,  you  are^  never  in  the  ng&t 

Mrs.D.  Brother,  this  is  the  man  I  have  kd 
telling  you  about  so  long. 

Jus.  jr.  What  man,  goody  W^iseacre? 

Mrs.  D,  Whv  the  man  your  daughter  \m 
an  intrigue  witn:  but  1  hope  yoa  w3l  not  be- 
lieve it  now,  though  you  see  it  with  yoorovi 
eyes — Come,  hussy,  confess,  and  donl  let  ym 
father  make  a  fool  of  himself  any  longer. 

Luc.  Confess  what,  aunt?  This  gcstknaa 
is  a  music-master:  he  goes  about  the  coiiik;! 
teaching  ladies  to  play  and  sing;  and  (as  mi 
recommended  to  instruct  me;  I  could  not  tm 
him  out  when  he  came  to  olTer  his  serrice; 
and  did  not  know  what  answer  to  give  kii 
till  1  saw  my  papa. 

Jus.  fV.  A  music-master? 

Eust.  Yes,  sir,  that's  my  profession. 

Mrs.D.  It's  a  lie,  }oung  man;  it'sife 
Brother,  he  is  no  more  a  musio-masler,  ifai 
I  am  a  music-master. 

Jus.  fV.  What  then  you  know  better  thi 
the  fellow  himself,  do  you  ?  and  yoa  wil  k 
wiser  than  all  the  world? 

Mrs.B.  Brother,  he  does  not  look  Oti 
music-master. 

Jus.  FT.  He  does  not  look!  ha  I  ha!  U 
Was  ever  such  a  poor  stupe !  Well,  aod 
docs  he  look  tike,  then  ?    But  I  suppose 
mean  he  is  not  dressed  like  a  mosic-an^ 
Why,  you  silly  wretch,  these  whipper  jmifj* 
set  up  for  gentlemen  now-a-days,  and  ^ 
themselves  as  many  airs  as  if  they  were 
of  quality. — Hark   you.  frieno,  1  ••PIJ* 
you  don{  come  within  the  vagrant  act?  n" 
have  some  settled  habitation — Where  ^f^i 
live?  I 

Mrs.D.  It's  an  easy  matter  for  him  ta 
you  a  wrong  place.  • 

Jus.  PV.  Sister  Deborah,  doaH  provofen*- 
,    Mrs.  D.  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  Id 
examine  him  a  little. 

Jus.  VF.  You  shan't  say  a  word  to  ki%)* 
shan't  say  a  word  to  him. 

Mrs.  D.  She  says  he  was  vecomneadcd  M 
brother;  ask  him  by  whom.  ^ 

Jus.  JV.  No ,  I  won\  now,  hccame 
desire  it  ^ 

it  would  be  very  easily  resMtcd. 
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trs,I>.  Who  M  7on  speak,  Mn.  Nimble- 
^ps  ?  I  suppose  the  man  has  a  tongue  in 

bead  to  answer  for  himself. 
Tm.  Will  nobody  stop  that  prating  old 
fiian*s  inoutb  for  me?  Get  out  of  the  room. 
Wrs.J>.  Welly  so  I  can,  brother;  I  donH 
Dt  to  Stay:  but,  remember,  I  tell  you,  you 
i  make  yourself  ridiculous  in  this  aflair 

through  your  own  obstinacy,  you  will  hare 
■r  daughter  run  away  with,  before  your  face. 
Jus*  f¥^.  My  daughter!  who  will  run  away 
(k  my  daughter? 
Urs.  2>.  That  fellow  will, 
fus.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  wicked,  censo- 
MS  woman. 

Cttir.  Why  sure,  madam,  you  must  think 
r  -very  forward,  indeed, 
/itf.  Ay,  she  judges  of  others  by  herself; 
remember  when  she  was  a  girl,  her  mother 
red  not  trust  her  the  length  of  her  apron- 
ing; she  was  clambering  upon  every  fel- 
Ir's  back. 

Mrs.  I}.  I  was  not. 
Jmss.  fV.  You  were. 
Luc,  Well,  but  why  so  violent? 

AIR. 

OelieTe  me,  dear  aunt, 

11  you  rave  thus  and  rant, 
Tou*lI  never  a  lover  persuade ; 

The  men  will  all  fly, 

And  leave  you  to  die, 
Ob^  terrible  chance!  an  old  maid. 

How  happy  tbe  lass, 

Must  she  come  to  this  pass, 
Who  ancient  virginity  *scapes! 

*Twere  better  on  earth 

Have  fiiike  brats  at  a  birth. 
Than  in  hell  be  a  leader  of  apes. 

\ExU  Mrs.  D. 

Jus,  fV.  Well  done,  Lucy,  send  her  about 
er  business;  a  troublesome,  foolish  creature, 
MS  she  tbink  I  want  to  be  directed  by  her? 
-Come  hither,  my  lad,  you  look  tolerable 
west 

£ust.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  givie  you 
luse  to  alter  your  opinion. 
Jus.  fV,  No,  no,  I  am  not  easily  deceived, 
am  generally  pretty  rigbt  in  my  conjectures. 
>You  must  know,  I  had  once  a  little  notion 
f  music  myself,  and  learned  upon  the  liddle ; 
could  play  the  Trumpet  Minuet, '  and  fiut- 
ted  Peas,  and  two  or  three  tunes.  I  remem- 
er,  when  i  was  in  London,  about  thirty  years 
go,  there  was  a  song,  a  great  favourite  at 
ar  dub  at  Nando^s  Coflee-house ;  Jack  Pickle 
*ed  to  sing  it  for  us,  a  droll  fish!  but  *tis  an 
U  thing,  J  dare  swear  you  have  heard  of  it 
(ten. 

AIR. 

When  1  followed  a  lass  that  was  frovrard 
and .  shy, 

Oh!      stuck  to  her  stuff,  till  I  made  her 
comply ; 

Oh!  I  took  her  so  lovingly  round  the  waist, 
And  I  »mack*d  her  lips  and  held  her  iast: 
When  hug|r*d  and  bauPd, 
She  squeard  and  squaird; 
But,  though  she  vowM  all  I  did  was  in  vain, 
■et  I  pleased  her  so  well  that  she  bore  it 
again : 


Then  hoity-toity, 
Whisking,  frisking, 


Green  was  her  gown  upon  the  grass ; 
Oh!  such  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days. 
EusL  Very  well,  sir,  upon  my  word. 
.   Jus.  IV.  No,  no,  I  forget  all  those  things 
now;  but  I  could  do  a  little  at  them  once;— 
Well,  stay  and  eat  your  dinner,  and  well 
talk  ^bout  your  teaching  the  girl— Lucy^  take 
your  master  to  your  spmnet,  and  show  him 
what  you  can  do — 1  must  go  and  give  some 
orders;  tben  hoity-toity,  etc.  [ExiL 
Luc.  My  sweet,  pretty  papa,  your  most  ob»> 
dient  humble  servant;  ha,  ha,  ha!  was  ever 
so  whimsical  an  accident?  Well,  sir,  what  do 
you  think  of  this  ? 

Must  Think  of  il !  I  am  in  amaxe. 
Luc.  O  your  awkwardness !  I  was  frighten- 
ed out  of  my  wits,  lest  you  should  not  take 
tbe  hint;  and,  if  I  had  not  turned  matters  so 
cleverly,  we  should  have  been  utterly  undone. 

Eust.  *Sdeath!  why  would  you  bring  me^ 
into  tbe  house?  we  could  expect  nothing  else: 
besides,  since  they  did  surprise  us,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  discovered  the  tnith. 

Luc,  Yes,  and  never  have  seen  one  another 
aAerwards.   I  know  my  father  better  than  you, 
do;  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  I  have  no 
inclination  for  a  husband ;  and  let  me  tell  yon 
that  is  our  best  security;  for  if  once  he  has 
said  a  thing,  he  wili  not  be  easily  persuaded 
to  the  contrary. 
EusU  And  pray  what  am  I  to  do  now? 
Luc.  SIS\kjy  as  I  tbink  all  danger  is  pretty 
well  over,  smce  he  hath  invited  you  to  dinner 
with  him,  stay;  only  be  cautious  of-^our  he»* 
haviour;  4ind,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  consi- 
der what  is  next  to  be  done. 
Eust.  Had  not  I  better  go  to  your  father? 
Luc.  Do  so,  while  I  endeavour  to  recover 
myself  a  little  out  of  the  flurry  this  aifair  has 
put  me  in.  \ExeunL 

ScEMS  IL — A  Garden, 
Enter  Rosbtta,  musing, 
Ros.  If  ever  poor  creature  was  in  a  pitiable 
condition,  surely  1  am.  The  devil  take  this 
fellow,  I  cannot  get  him  out  of  my  head;  and 
|ret  I  would  fain  persuade  myself  I  don*t  care 
or  htm:  well,  but  surely  1  am  not  in  love: 
let  me  examine  my  heart  a  little:  I  saw  him 
kissinff  one  of  the  maids  the  other  day  ;  I  could 
have  boxed  his  ears  for  it,  and  have  done 
nothing  but  find  fault  and  quarrel  with  the 
girl  ever  since.  Why  was  d  uneasy  at  hit 
toying  with  another  woman?  what  was  it  to 
me? — Then  I  dream  of  him  almost  every  night 
— but  that  may  proceed  from  his  being  gene- 
rally uppermost  in  my  thoughts  all  day: — Oh! 
worse  and  worse ! — Weil,  he  is  certainly  a 
pretty  lad;  he  has  something  uncommon  about 
nim,  considering  his  rank: — And  now  let  me 
only  put  the  case,  if  he  was  not  a  servant, 
would  I,  or  would  i  not,  prefer  him  to  all  the 
men  I  ever  saw?  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  he  was 
not  a  servant — fn  short.  Til  ask  myself  no 
more  questions,  for  the  further  I  examine,  the 
less  reason  I  shadl  have  to  be  satisfied. 

AIR. 

No  headstrong  pmssion  knows  p 
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Her  days  in  joy  she  passes, 

Her  nights  in  calm  repose. 
Where'er  her  fancy  leads  her, 
No  pain,  no  fear  inTades  her;  , 

But  pleasure, 

Wi Incut  measure. 
From  every  oh)ect  flows. 

Enter  Young  Meadows.  • 

Young  M.  Do  you  come  into  the  garden, 
Mrs.  Rosetla,  to  ffut  my  lilies  and  roses  out 
of  countenance;  or,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of 
watenng  my  flowers,  by  reviving  them?  The 
sun  seems  to  have  hid  himself  a  little,  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  supplying  his  place. 

Ros.  Where  could  he  get  that  now?  he 
never  read  it  in  the  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Young  M.  Come,  don't  affect  to  treat  me 
with  contempt;  I  can  suffer  any  thing  better 
than  that.  In  short,  I  love  you;  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said:  1  am  an^y  with  myself  for 
it,  and  strive  all  I  can  against  it;  but,  in  spite 
of  myself,  1  love  you. 

Ros.  Really,  Mr.  Thomas,  this  is  very  im- 

r roper  language ;  it  is  what  1  don*t  understand ; 
can't  sutter  it,  and,  in  short,  1  don't  like  iU 
Young M,  Perhaps  you  don*t  like  me? 
Ros,  Well,  perhaps  1  don't. 
Young M.  Nay,  hut  'tis  not  so;  come,  con- 
fess you  love  me. 

Ros.  Confess!  indeed  I  shall  confess  no  such 
thing :  besides,  to  what  purpose  should  1  con 
fess  It? 

Young  ilf.  Why,  as  you  say,  I  don't  know 
to  what  purpose;  only,  it  would  be  a  satis- 
faction to  mc  to  hear  you  say  so;  that's  all. 

Ros,  Why,  if  I  did  love  you,  I  can  assure 
you,  you  would  never  be  the  better  for  it — 
Women  are  apt  enough  to  be  weak !  we  can- 
not always  answer  for  our  inclinations,  but  it 
is  in  our  power  /lot  to  give  way  to  them; 
and  if  £  was  so  silly,  I  say  if  1  was  so  indis- 
creet, which  I  hope  1  am  not,  as  to  entertain 
an  improper  regard,  when  people's  circum- 
stances are  quite  unsuitable,  and  there  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  thatf^annotbe  surmounted — 

Young  if.  Oh !  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Rosetla,  to 
be  sure:  you  are  entirely  in  the  right  of  it — 
1— know  very  well  you  and  I  can  never  come 
together. 

Ros*  Well  then,  since  that  is  the  case,  as 
I  assure  you  it  is,  I  think  we  had  better  be- 
have accordingly. 

Young  M.  Suppose  we  make  a  bargain, 
then,  never  to  speak  to  one  another  any  more  ? 

Ros.  With  all  my  heart. 

Young  M,  Nor  look  at,  nor  if  possible  think 
of,  one  another? 

Ros,  I  am  very  Mrilling. 

Young  M.  Ana  as  long  as  we  stay  in  the 
bouse  together,  never  to  take  any  notice? 

Ros.  It  is  the  best  way. 

Young  M.  Why,  1  believe  it  is--We]l,  Mrs. 
Resetta  — 


D  U  B  T  T. 


Ros, 


Be  gon^-I  agree; 
From  this  moment  we're  free; 
Already,  the  matter  I've  sworn; 
Young  M,   Yet  let  me  complain 

Of  the  fates  that  ordain^ 
A  trial  ao  hard  to  be  borne. 


[Act  II. 

Ros.  When  thing*  are  not  fit. 

We  should  cabnly  submit; 
No  cure  in  reluctance  we  find: 
Young M.   Then  thus  i  obey, 

Tear  your  image  away,. 
And  banish  you  quite  trom  mj 
mind. 

Ros.  Weil,  now  I  think  I  am  somewhat 
easier:  I  am  ^lad  I  have  come  to  this  expla- 
nation with  him,  because  it  puts  an  end  Is 
things  at  once. 

Young Af.  Hold,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  pray  sUy  s 
monoent — The  airs  this  girl  gives  herself  are 
intolerable:  1  find  now  the  cause  of  her  be- 
haviour ;  she  despises  the  meanness  of  my  < 
dition,  thinking  a  gardener  below  the 
of  a  lady's  waiting-woman;  'sdeatb,  I  1 
good  mmd  to  discovei*  myself  to  her. 

Ros.  Poor  wretch !  he  does  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it:  i  believe  he  is  heartily  morti- 
fied, but  I  must  not  pity  him. 

Young M*  It  shall  be  so:  I  will  discover 


have  a 


Ros.  O  Lord!  he  will  walk  round  this  way: 
pray  go  about  your  business;  1  would  not  tar 
the  world  he  should  see  us  together. 

Young M.  The  devil  take  htm:  he*s  gam 
across  the  parterre,  and  can't  hobble  liere  tkii 
half  hour:  I  must  and  will  have  a  Utile  con- 
versation with  you. 
Ros.  Some  other  time. 
Young  Af.  This  evening,  in  the 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal;  I 
thinff  to  communicate  to  vou  of 
W^ill  you  meet  me  there  r 
ifos.  MeetiVou! 

Young M,  Ay;  1  have  a  secret  to  tell  yoa; 
and  I  swear,  from  that  moment,  there  wkail  kr 
an  end  of  every  thing  betwixt  us. 

Ros.  Well,  well,  pray  leave  me  n«yw. 

Young M.  You'll  come  then? 

Ros.  I  don't  know,  perhaps  I  may. 

Young M.  Nay,  but  promise. 

Ros.  What  signifies  promising;  I  may  break 
ny  promise — but,  1  teU  you,  I  will. 

"Young  M.  Enough — Yet,  before  I  leave  yo% 
let  me  desire  you  to  believe,  I  love  you  nmc 
than  ever  man  loved  woman :  and  tkal  vrki 
I  relinquish  you,  I  give  up  all  that  can  aske 
my  life  supportable. 

AIR. 


Oh!  how  shall  I,  in  language 

My  ardent  passion  tell ; 
Or  form  my  talt'ring  tongue  to  speak 

That  cruel  word,  farewell? 
Farewell^bttt  know,  though  thaa  we 

My  thoughts  can  never  stray: 
Go  where  I  will,  my  constant  heart 
Must  with  my  charmer  stay.  C^^*^ 

Enter  JusTiCB  Woodcock^ 
Ros.  What  can  this  be  that  he  wMit  Is 
tell  me?  I  have  a  strange  curiosity  to  hem  it 
methiqks— well— 
Jus.  W.  Hem!  hem!  Rosettal  I 
Ros,  So,  I  thought  the  deni  wo«U 
him  in  my  way ;  now  for  a  cottrtsUp  Mm 
different  kind  i  hut  .III  sive  >|m.a,s«fUl--WJ 
you  call  me,  m^^^  by  ^OUgl^  1 
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JTuSm  ff^,  Ajf  where  are  you  ramring  so  fait? 

Hof,  I  was  only  goiD^  into  the-  bouse,  sir. 

J^tts,       Well,  but  come  here ;  come  here, 

say.  [Looking  about]  How  do  you  do, 
loaettaf 

M&s.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well. 

ff^.  Why  you  look  as  fresh  and  bloomy 
i^ay— Adad,  yon  little  slut,  I  believe  you  arc 

Mas,  O  sir!  you  are  pleased  to  compliment. 
^us.       Adad,  I  believe  you  are  —  let  me  try— 
Lord,  sir! 

V^.  What  brings  yoa  into  this  garden 

0  often,  Rosetta?  1  hope  you  donH  get  eating 

fruit  and  trash;  or  have  you  a  bankei^ 
Dg  after  some  lover  in  dowlass,  who  spoils 
ny  Irees  by  engraving  truelovers'- knots  on  them, 
nth  your  horn and  buck*>handled  knives?  ] 
ee  your  name  written  upon  the  ceiling  of  the 
(ervants^-hall,  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle; 
md  I  suspect^ 

Hos.  Not  me,  I  hope,  sir— No,  sir,  I  am  of 
laother  guess  mind,  i  assure  you ;  for  I  havi 
leard  aay,  men  are  false  and  fickle — 

Jus*  ^  Ay,  that^  your  flaunting,  idle, 
rounff  fellows;  so  they  are:  and  they  are  so 
lanurd  impiident,  i  wonder  a  woman  will 
lave  any  tiling  to  say  to  them ;  besides,  all 
they  want  is  something  to  brag  of,  and 
ell  agam. 

ito#.  VVhy  I  own,  sir,  if  ever  I  was  to  make 

1  aHp,  it  should  be  with  an  elderly  gentleman 
•—about  setenty,  or  seventy>five  years  of  age. 

Jus.  JV.  No,  child,  that  s  out  of  reason ; 
ibough  I  have  known  many  a  man  turned  of 
Jireescore  with  a  hale  constitution, 

jRo5.  Then,  sir,  he  should  be  troubled  with 
be  gout,  have  a  ffood,  strong,  substantial, 
vinter  cough — and  I  should  not  lik^  him  the 
irorse — if  he  bad  a  smalilouch  of  the  rheumatism. 

Jus»  fV,  Pho,  pho,  Rosetta,  this  is  jesting. 

IRos,  No,  sir;  every  body  has  a  taste,  and 
I  have  mine. 

Jus.  fVn  Well  but,  Rosetta,  have  you  thought 
9f  what  I  was  saying  to  you? 

Ros.  What  was  it,  sir? 

Jus.  W.  Ah,  you  know,  you  know  well 
mough,  hussy. 

Ros,  Dear  sir,  consider  what  has  a  poor 
lervant  to  depend  on  but  her  character?  And 
I  have  heard  you  gentlemen  will  talk  one  thing 
before,  and  another  after. 

Jus»  fV.  r  tell  you  again,  these  are  the  idle, 
Oashy,  young  dogs :  but  when  you  have  to  do 
with  a  staid,  sober  man — 

Ros*.  And  a  magistrate,  sir? 

JvLS.  fV.  Right;  it^s  quite  a  diflerent  thing 
—Well,  shall  we,  Rosetta,  shall  we? 

Ros,  Really,  sir,  I  don*t  kitow  what  to  say 
lo  it. 

AIR. 

Younff  I  am,  and*sore  afraid: 
Would  you  hurt  a  harmless  roaidf 
Lead  an  ii^ocent  astray? 
Tempt  me  not,  kind  sir,  I  pray. 

Men  too  often  we  believe;' 
And,  should  you  my  faith  deceive^ 
'   Ruin  first,  and  then  forsake. 

Sure  my  tender  heart  would  break. 
Jus,9f^,  Why,  yott  ailly  giri,  I  ^n*t  do 
jon  any  harm. 


Ros,  Won't  you,  sit? 
Jus.       Not  L 

Ros.  But  won*t  you  indeed,  sir  ? 
Jus,  W  Why  1  leil  you  I  wont 
Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Jus.  fV.  Hussy,  hussy! 
Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha!— ikur  servant,  sir,  your 
servant.  [Exit. 
Jus.  fV.  Why,  you  impudent,  audacious  


Enter  Hawthorn. 
(f>.  So,  so,  justice  ^  odds  with  gravity! 
orship  playing  at  romps!— Your  servant) 


HaoQ. 
his  worj 
sir. 

Jus.  yy.  Hal  friend  Hawthorn! 
Hai^.  I  hope  I  don^t  spoil  sport,  neighbour: 
I  thought  1  had  the  glimpse  of  a  petticoat  as 
i  came  in  here.  « 

Jus.  IV.  Oh!  the  maid.  Ay,  she  has  been 
gathering  a  sallad^But  come  hither,  master 
Hawthorn,  and  Til  show  you  some  alterations 
[  intend  to  make  in  my  garden* 

Haw.  No,  no,  I  am  no  judge  of  it;  besides, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  more  about  this 
— Tell  me,  sir  Justice,  were  you  helping  your 

fiaid  to  gather  a  sallad  here,  or  consulting 
er  taste  in  your  improvements,  eh  ?  Ha,  ha, 
hat  Let  me  see,  all  among  the  roses;  *egad,  I 
like  your  notion :  but  you  look  a  little  blank 
upon  it:  you  are  ashamed  of  the  business  then, 
are  ]rOU? 


trifle 


Oons!  neighbour,  ne*er  blush  for 
like  this; 

What  harm  with  a  fair  one  to  toy  and  to 
kissf 

The  greatest  and  gravest— a  Iruce  with  gri- 
mpce-r 

Would  do  the  same  thing,  were  they  in  the 
same  place. 

No  age,  no  profession,  no  station  h  frec^ 
To SQl^reign beauty  mankind  benils  the  knap? 
That  power,  resistless,  no  strenglb  can  oppose, 
We  all  love  a  pretty  girl— umfer  the  rose. 

Jus.  iV.  I  profess,  master  Hawlborit,  this  »s 
all  Indian,  all  Cherokee  language  lo  me;  f 
don*t  understand  a  word  of  it. 

Haw.  No,  may  be  not:  well,  sir,   wir!  you 
read  this  letter,  and  try  whether  you  can  un^ 
derstand  ^tbat  ?  it  is  just  brought  bj  a 
who  stays  for  an  answer. 

Jus.  Py.  A  letter,  and  to  me?  \T4»km^ 
Letttfr]  Yes,  it  is  to  me;  and  yet  I  am  sur^ 
it  comes  from  no  correspondent  \h^l  I  know 
of.  Where  are  my  spectacles?  not  but  I  can 
see  very  well  without  them,  master  Hawlho4^{ 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  crabbed  handt 

[Heads. 

Sir, — /  am  asliamed  of  giv^i/t^*  you  ihU 
trouble;  but  I  am  informed  iheirtf  is  an 
unthinking  boy,  a  son  of  mine,  now  dis- 
guised and  in  jour  service,  in  (h^  eapat'iij 
of  a  gardener. '^Tom  is  a  Utile  tvild  ,  bui 
an  honest  lad,  and  no  fool  either,  though 
I  am  fus  father  that  say  it.  Tom— oh,  Ws 
is  Thomas,  our  gardener;  1  always  tbai>|^ 
that  he  was  a  better  man*s  child  than  he  ap* 
peared  to  Jie,  though  1  never  mentioned  it. 


Havp.  Well,  wdl. 


rest  of  the  letter. 
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[Act  U. 


Jus.  W.  Stay,  wher^  is  the  place  ?  Oh,  here : 
— I  am  come  in  quest  of  mjr  runaway ^  and 
write  this  at  an  irttg  in  four  village,  while 
I  am  swallowing  a  morsel  of  dinner :  be- 
cause, not  having  fhe  pletisure  of  your 
acquaintance,  I  did  not  care  to  intrude, 
without  giQing  you  notice.  Whoever  this 
person  is,  he  understands  good  manners.  / 
beg  leave  to  wait  on  you,  sir;  but  desire 
you  would  keep  my  arrival  a  secret,  par- 
ticularly from  the  young  man, 

William  Meadows. 
rii  assure  you,  a  very  well  worded,  civil  let- 
ter.   Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  person 
who  writes  it,  neighbour? 

^a(9.  Let  me  consider — Meadows— by  dad, 
I  belive  it  is  sir  William  Meadows  of  North- 
amptonshire; and,,  now  I  remember,  I  heard 
«ome  time  aso  that  the  heir  of  that  family 
had  absconded,  on  account  of  a  marriage  that 
was  -disagreeable  to  him.  It  is  a  good  many 
years  since  I  have  seen  sir  William,  but  we 
were  once  well  acquainted :  and,  if  you  please, 
sir,  1  will  go  and  conduct  him  to  the  house. 

Jus,  fV,uo  so,  master  Hawthorn,  do  so — 
But  what  sort  of  a  man  is  this  sir  William 
Meadows?  Is  he  a  wise  man? 

Haw.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  man  that 
has  five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  be  a  con- 

i'urer;  but  I  suppose  you  ask  that  question 
lecause  of  this  story  about  his  son ;  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  wbe  parents  make  wise  children. 

Jus.PV,  No  doubt  of  it,  master  Hawthorn, 
no  doubt  of  it — I  warrant  we  shall  fmd  now, 
that  this  young  rascal  has  fallen  in  love  with 
some  mynz,  against  his  father's  consent — Why, 
sir,  It  1  had  as  many  cbildi*en  as  king  Priam 
had,  that  we  read  of  at  school,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  not  one  of  them  should  serve 
me  so. 

Haw,  Well,  well,  neighbour,  perhaps  rtol; 
but  we  should  remember  when  we  were  young 
ourselves ;  and  I  was  jaA  likely  to  play  an  old 
don  such  a  trick  in  my  day,  as  e'er  a  spark  in 
the  hundred;  nay.  between  you  and  me,  1  had 
done  it  once,  baa  the  wench  been  as  willing 
as  f. 

A  I  H. 

My  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing! 
Her  breath  disclosed  the  sweets  of  spring; 
And  if  for  summer  you  would  seek, 
Twas  painted  in  her  eye,  her  cheek ;  . 
Her  swelling  bosom,  tempting  ripe, 
Of  fruitful  autumn  was  tne  type: 
But,  when  my  tender  tale  I  told, 
I  found  her  heart  was  winter  cold. 

Jus,  Ah,  you  were  always  a  scape-grace 
rattle-eap. 

Haw,  Odds  heart,  neighbour  Woodcock, 
don*t  tell  me,  young  fellows  will  be  YoUng 
fellows,  though  we  preach  till  we're  hoarse 
again;  and  so  there's  an  end  on*t.  \ExeunL 

ScBHE  Hf.^usnCB  Woodcogk'8  Hall, 

Enter  Hodge  and  Madge. 

Hodge,  So,  mistress,  who  let  you  in? 
Madge,  Why,  1  let  myself  in.  , 
Hodge,  Indeed!  Marry^  come  up  I  why  then 
pray  let  yourself  out  again.   Ti^s  are  come 
4  preuy  pass;  I  think  yoo  might  have  had 


the  manners  to  knock  at  the  door  firsi— Wliat 
does  the  wench  stand  for? 

Madge,  I  want  to  know  if  his  worship^s  at 
home? 

Hodge,  Well,  what^s  your  business 
his  worship  ? 

Madge.  Perhaps  you  will  hear  that — Lookyc^ 
Hodge,  it  does  not  signify  talkinj^i  I  am  cone, 
once  for  all,  to  know  what  you  mtends  to  do; 
for  I  won't  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 

Hodge,  You  won't? 

Madge,  No,  that's  what  I  wont,  hj  the  best 
roan  that  ever  wore  a  head;  I  am  tne  make- 
game  of  the  whole  village  upon  year  aeoooaA; 
and  ril  tr^  whether  your  master  g;tTea  yoa 
toleration  in  your  doings. 

Hodge,  You  will? 


Madge.  Yes,  that's  what  I  will,  faia  worahip 
shall  be  acquainted  with  all  yott»  pranka^  aad 
see  how  you  will  like  to  be  sent  for  a  soldier. 


Hodge,  There's  the  door;  take  a  friend's 
advice,  and  go  about  your  business. 

Madge.  My  business  is  with  hia  worahi^; 
and  I  won't  go  till  I  sees  him. 

Hodge,  Look  yon,  Madge,  if  you  make  any 
of  your  orations  here,  never  stir  if  I  donH  set 
the  dogs  at  you^Will  you  be  gone? 

Madge.  I  won't. 

Hodge.  Here,  Towser,  [fflustiing'}  ifkn, 
whu,  tfhu. 

AIR. 

Was  ever  poor  fellow  so  plagu'd  with  a 
vixen? 

Zavmsl  Madge,  dor/t  provoke  me,  bat 
mind  what  I  say; 
You've  chose  a  wrong  parson  for  playing 
your  tricks  on. 
So  pack  up  your  alls  and  be  Im^ii^ 
away; 
You'd  better  be  quiet. 
And  not  breed  a  riot; 
'Sblood,  must  I  stand  prating  with  yon  kerr 
all  day? 
Tve  got  other  matters  to  mind; 

Mayhap  you  may  think  me  an  ast; 
But  to  the  contrary  youll  find; 
A  fine  piece  of  work  by  the  mass! 

Enter  Rosktta. 
Ros,  Sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  diacoid  hoc 
— as  I  live,  an  admirer  of  mine,  and,  if  laifr- 
take  not,  a  rival — 111  have  some  sport 
them— how  now,  fellow  servant,  wkat*s  ike 
matter? 

Hodge,  Nothing,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  only  d« 
young  woman  wants  to  speak  with  kis 
ship— Madge,  follow  me. 

Madge.  No,  Hodge,  this  is  your  fine  m  

but  I  am  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  akc, 
have  as  clear  a  skin  too,  ihoT  I  mayni^  f***] 
gay;  and  now  she's  here,  111  tell  kcr  a  " — 
of  my  mind. 

Hodge,  Hold  your  tongue,  jrill  yon? 

Madge.  No,  Yd  speak  if  1  lie  for  iL 

Ros.  Wlot's  the  matter,  I  saj  ? 

Hodge,  VYhy  nothing,  1  tell  yon;< 

Madge.  Yes,  hut  it  is  someCT' 
along  of  she,  and  she  may  be 
herself. 

jRo«»  Bless  me,  child,  do  yo«  _ 
discourse  to  mftiiitizeci  by  VjOO^L^ 
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Madge.  Yes,  I  do,  and  to  nobody  eke;  there 
was  not  a  kinder  io«il  brealliing  than  he  was 
till  of  late;  i  had  never  a  croM  word  from  him 
till  be  kept  you  company;  but  all  the  girls 
about  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping 
a  sweetheart  for  you. 

Roa.  Do  you  hear  this,  friend  Ho^ge? 

Hodge,  Why,  you  donH  mind  she,  I  hope; 
but  if  that  Tczes  her,  I  do  like  you,  I  do;  my 
mind  runs  upon  nothing  else;  and  if  so  be  as 
yoD  was  agreeable  to  it,  I  would  marry  you 
to-night,  before  to-morrow. 

Madge.  Y«u*re  a  nasty  monkey;  you  are 
perjured,  you  know  you  are,  and  you  deserye 
to  haTe  your  eyes  tore  out. 

ffodge.  Let  me  come  at  her*-ril  teach  you 
to  call  names,  and  abuse  folk. 

Madge.  Do;  strike  me; — you  a  man! 

Rot,  Hold,  bpld — we  shall  haye  a  battle  here 
presently,  and  I  may  chance  to  get  my  cap 
tore  off— Never  exasperate  a  jealous  woman, 
Ids  taking  a  mad  bull  by  the  boras — ^Leavc 
me*  to  manage  her.  • 

Hodge,  You  manage  her!  FU  kick  her. 

Ros,  No,  no,  it  will  be  more  for  my  credit, 
to  get  the  better  of  her  by  lair  means--I  war- 
rant rii  bring  her  to  reason. 

Hodge,  Well,  do  so  then— But  may  I  de- 
pend upon  you?  when  shall  I  speak  to  the 
parson  r 

Ros,  We'll  talk  of  that  another  time— Go. 
Hodge,  Madge,  good  bye.  [Exit. 
Ros,  The  brutality  of  this  fellow  shocks  me! 
— Oh  men,  men — you  are  all  alike — A  bumkin 
here,  bred  at  the  barn  door;  had  he  been 
brought  up  in  a  court,  could  he  have  been 
more  fashionably  vicious !  show  me  the  lord, 
squire,  colonel,  or  captain  of  them  all,  can 
outdo  him!  [the  place  any  longer. 

Madge,  I  am  ready  to  burst,  I  canH  stay  in 
Ros,  Hold,  child,  come  hither. 
Madge,  Don*t  speak  to  me,  don*t  you. 
Ros,  Well,  but  I  have  something  to  say  to 
yon  of  consequence;  and  thSit  will  be  for  your 
good;  I  suppose  this  fellow  promised  you 
marriage.  [vailM  upon  me. 

Madge,  Ay,  or  he  never  should  have  pre- 
Ros.  Well,  now  you  see  the  ill  consequence 
of  trusting  to  such  promises:  when  once  a 
man  hath  cheated  a  woman  of  her  virtue,  she 
bas  no  longer  hold  of  him;  he  despises  her 
lor  wanting  that  which  he  hath  robb  d  her  of; 
amdy  like  a  lawless  conqueror,  triumphs  in  the 
ruin  he  hath  occasioned. 
Madge,  Nan! 

Ros,  However,  I  hope  the  experience  you 
JiaTe  got,  though  somewhat  dearly  purchased, 
win  be  of  use  to  you  for  the  future;  and,  as 
to  any  designs  I  have  upon  the  heart  of  your 
lover^  you  may  make  yourself  easy,  for  I  as- 
Miro  you  I  shall  be  no  dangerous  rival ;  so  go 
your  ways  and  be  a  good  girl.  \EaiiL 

Madge,  Yes>^I  donH  very  well  understand 
ber  talk,  but  I  suppose  thats  as  much  as  to 
•ay  sfaeil  keep^im  all  to  herself;  well,  let  her, 
woo  cares?  I  donH  fear  getting  better  nor  he 
la  any  day  of  the  year,  lor  the  matter  of  that: 
and  J  have  a  thought  come  into  my  head,  that, 
may  be,  will  be  more  to  my  advantage. 
A  1 

Since  Hodge  proves  ungrateful,  no  fui4ier 
ril  seek; 


Bat  go  up  to  town  in  the^lraggon  next  week; 
A  service  in  London  it  no  such  disgrace. 
And  tlegister*s ^office  y^il  get  me  a  place: 
Bet  Blossom  went  there,  and  sodU  met  with 

a  friend:  $ 
Folks  say  in  her  iilks  'she*s  now  standing 

ai%^nl ! 

Then  why  shoiild  not  I  the  same  maxim 
pursue. 

And  better  my  fortune  aj^ther  girb  do? 

.Scene  IV.V-^  Chancer. 
Enter  RosBTTi^  cmd  LuciNSA. 

Ros,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Oh  admirable,  most  de~ 
lectably  ridiculous.  A«d  so  your  father  is 
content  he  should  be  a  music-master,  and  will 
have  him  such,  in  spite  of  all  your  aunt  can 
say  to  the  contrary?  • 

Luc.  My  father  and  he,  child,  are  the  best 
companions  yo|i  ever  saw:  and  have  been 
singing  together  the  most  hideous  duets  I  Bob- 
bing Joan,  and  Old^ir  Simon  the  King:  heaven 
knows  were  Eustace  could  pick  them  up :  but 
he  has  gone  through  half  the  contents  of  Pills 
lo  puvfft  Melancholy  with  him. 

Ros.  And  have  you  resolved  tO  take  wing 
to-night  ? 

Luc,  This  very  night,  my  dear:  my  svr^in 
will  go  from  hence  this  evening,  but  no  fur- 
ther than  the  hm,  where  he  has  left  his  hor- 
ses; and,  at  twelve  precisely,  he  will  be  with 
a  post-chaise  at  the  little  gale  that  opens  from 
the  lawn  into  the  road,  where  I  have  promised 
to  meet  him. 

Ros.  Then  depend  upon  it,  FU  bear  you 
company. 

Luc,  vVe  shall  slip  out  when  the  family  are 
asleeo,  and  I  have  prepared  Hodge  already. 
Well,  I  hope  we  shall  be  happy. 

Ros,  Never  doubt  it. 

AIR. 

In  love  should  there  meet  a  fond  pair, 

Untutored  by  fashion  or  art; 
Whose  wishes  are  warm  and  sincere. 

Whose  words  are  th*  excess  of  the  heart : 
If  ought  of  substantial  delight. 

On  this  side  the  stars  can  be  found| 
*Tis  sure  when  that  couple  unite. 

And  Cupid  by  Uymeo  is  crowned. 

Enter  Hawthorn. 

Ha^,  Lucy,  where  are  you? 

Luc,  Your  pleasure,  sir, 

Ros,  Bilr.  Hawthorn,  your  servant. 

Haw,  What  my  little  water-wagtail!— The 
very  couple  I  wuh*d  to  meet:  come  hither 
both  of  yau. 

Ros,  Nowp  sir,  what  would  you  say  to  both 
oi  us? 

Ha^,  Why,  let  me  look  at  you  a  little — 
have  you  got  on  your  best  ^owns,  and  your 
best  laces  r  If  not,  go  and  tnck  yourselves  out 
directly,  for  Til  tell  you  a  secret'— there  will 
be  a  young  bachelqr  in^e  house,  within  these 
three  hours,  thit  may  fall  to  the  share  of  one 
of  you,  if  you  look  -shaq>~4)Ut  whether  mi- 
stress or  maid— 

Ros,  Ay,  marry,  this  is  something;  but  how 
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Jfop.  Follow 'nH,  follow  me ;  i  warrant jou. 
Luc»  I  can  assure ^'ou,  Mr. IlawUiopi)  {am 
▼ery  difliciilt  lo  please.-  ' 
/four*  Albd  so  am  I,  s|r. 
Haeo^  Indee4! 

T  %  1  oT 

V 

Well  come,  let  us  hear  wbat'  the  awaio  must 
possess,. 

Who  may  ho|l^  at  Jfeiur  feet  to  implore  with 

success  r 
Ros,   He  roust  be  first  of  all 

Strai^tit,  comeTy,  and  tallt 
Neither  awkward^^ 
Nor  foolish,;. 
Nor  apish,  " 
Nor  mulish; 


Liu\ 
Itos. 
Lm. 
Hos. 

I  Nor  yet  should  his  fortODe  be  small. 

Hatv,  Wbat  tbiok'st  of  a  captain? 
All  bluster' and  wounds! 
What  think*st  of  a  squire  ? 
To  be  left  for  bi«  hounds. 
The  youth  that  |s  forraM  to  my  mind, 
Must  be  gentle,  obliging,  and  kind 
Of  all  things  in  nature  lotto  me ; 
HaTe  sense  botht(rs|>eak  and  to  see — 
Yet  sometimes  be  silent,  and  blind. 
*Fore  Georgv,  a  roost  rare  matri- 
monial receipt; 
Observe  it,  ye  fair,  in  tne  choice 

of  a  mate: 
Remember  His  \Mdlock  determines 
your  fate. 


Luc, 
Ros. 

Rm. 

Rog, 
Luc. 


ACT  in. 

SCER£  L^A  Parlour  in  JusTiCB  Wooi>- 
GoCK^S  House, 

Enter  Sir  William  MbadoWs,  /oUotved  by 
Hawtaq&ii. 

Sir  fV.  Well,  this  is  excellent,  this  is  mighty 
good,  this  is  mighty  merry,  (aith;  ha!  hal  ha! 
was  erer  the  like  beard  off  that  my  boy,  Tom, 
should  run  away  from  me,  for  fear  of  being 
forced  to  marry  a  girl  he  never  saw;  that  she 
should  scamper  from  her  father,  for  fear  of 
being  forced  to  marry  kim;  and  that  they 
should  ran  into  one  another*s  arms  this  wa^ 
in  disguise,  by  mere  accident;  against  their 
consents,  and  without  knowing^  it,  as  a  bod^ 
may  say?  Maj  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  master 
Hawthorn,  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  oddest^  ad 
ventures  partly — 

How,  why,  sir  William,  it  is  a  romance, 
a  uovel,  a  pleasanter  history  by  half  than  the 
loves  of  Dorastus  and  Faunia :  we  shall  bave 
ballads  made  of  it  within  these  two  months, 
setting  forth  how  a  young  squire  l^came 
serving-man  of  low  degree;  and  it  will  be 
stuck  up  with  Margarets  Ghost,  and  the  Sp«^ 
nish  Lady,  against  the  walls  of  every  cottage 
in  the  country. 

Sir  Rut  what  pleases  me  best  of  all, 
master  Hawlhom,  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  ffirl. 
May  I  never  do  an  ilf  turn,  when  I  was  called 
out  of  the  roomi  and  the  servant  said  she 
wanted  to  speak  'to  me, '  if  I  knew  what  to 
make  on*t:  but  when  fK*  little  gipsy  ^)  took 
me  aside,  and  told  me  her  name,  ana  bow 


[Act  ft 

matters  atood,  I.  was  quite  aslorisbed,  ■  i 

body  may  say ;  and  coiuid  not  believe  it  paillf{ 
till  ber  young  fnend  that  she  is  with  ko^ 
assured  me  of  the  tmtfi  on*t: — ^Indeed,  tft  Im^ 
I  began  to  recoiled  her  face,  though  I  kn 
not  set  eves  on  her  before,  since  she  vaitk 
height  of*a  full  ^own  creykound. 

HtMf,  Well,  sir  Wiluam,  yonr  son  as  yd 
knows  nothing  of  what  has  happened,  nsrsf 
your  being  come  hither;  and,  if  you'll  foBsv 
my  counsel,  we^ll  bave  some  sport  witk 
—He  and  his  mistress  were  to  meet  in  Ike 
garden  this  evening  by  appointment,  she's  |Me 
to  dress  herself  in  all  her  airs;  will  yea  kt 
me  direct  your  proceedings  in  this  afiair? 

Sir  fV.  With  all  my  heart,  master  Hiw. 
thorn,  with  all  my  heart;  do  what  y<m  wi 
with  me,  say  wbat  you  please  for  roe;  I  an 
so  overioyea,  and  so  happy — ^Andmarlnenr 
do  an  ill  turn  ^)  but  I  am  very  glad  to  mc 
you  too;  ay,  and  jpartl^  as  much  pleajc^  d 
that  as  any  thing  else,  for  we  have  been  laeny 
together  before  now,  when  we  were  lem 
years  younger:  well,  and  how  has  the  vodd 
gone  with  you,  master  Hawthorn,  since  irt< 
saw  one  another  last? 

Haw.  Why,  pretty  well,  sir  WlUiam,  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain;  every  ooie  ki  a 
miiture  of  sour  with  his  aweets:  but,  io  tki 
main,  I  believe,  1  have  doire  in  a  decree  ai 
tolerably  as  my  neighbours, 

AIR. 

The  world  is  a  well-fumishM  table, 

Where  guests  are  promis^onslv  set; 
W-e  all  fare  as  well  as  we  are  aUe^ 
And  scramble  for  what  we  can  get. 
My  simile  holds  to  a  tittle, 
-   Some  gorge,  while  some  scarce  km  a 
taste ; 

But  if  Pro  content  with  a  little, 
EnAgh  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

Enier  Ro&etta. 
Ros>  Sir  William,  I  beg  pardon  for  dctaia- 
ing  .you,  but  I  bave  had  so  much  dillknilj  ■ 
adjusting  my  bcurrowed  plumes. — 

SirVr.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  tank  M 
they  fit  vou  to  a  T,  and  you  look  verj  e4 
so  you  do:  Cocksbones,  how  your  Catkcrwil 
chuckle  when  he  conies  to  bear  this!-4ierib* 
ther,  master  Hawthorn,  is  as  worthy  a  ■** 
as  lives  by  bread,  and  has  been  almost  Mt* 
his  senses  for  the  loss  of  ber  —  But  tsl 

ussy,  has  not  this  been  ail  a  scheme^  a  piHB 
of  conjuration  between  you  and  my  son?  FA 
I  am  half  persuaded  it  has,  it  looks  m  k 
hocus 


»cus>pociiSi,  as  a  body  may  say.  ^ 
Ros.  Upon  my  honour,  sir  VVilKaM, 
IS  happened  has  been  the  mere  Aa  «i 
lance;  I  came  hither  unknown  to  J*^**^ 
id  he  unknown  to  me:  I  never  in  the 
suspected  that  Thomas  the  gardener  was  « 
than  his  appearance  spoke  him;  andloiA^ 
all,  that  be  was  a  person  with  vrkon  1  ha 


i)  Little  gipsy.   liille  rogue,  little 
Miud  other  littles,  »re  ««re|^  t« 


has  happened  has  been  the  mere 
chance;  I  came  hither  unknown 
and  he  unknown  to  me:  I  never 

d 

— ,   —           -  person  wito  vriiei  i 

so  close  a  connexion.  Mr.HawllomcaBlHli^ 
the  attonishroent  I  was  in  when  be  ta  ^ 
formed  me  of  it  ;   but  I  tbou^  it  vai^ 
duty  to  come  lo  an  immediate 
with  you. 

SirfV.\M  not  she  a  neat  weoch, 
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«he  i«— *Bal  ]roa  Kttk,  plaguj  deWli  how  came 
tfait  loTe  affair  between  ypu?  ' 

Has*  I  bave  told  you  the  whole  truth  very 
ingenuously,  sir:  since  your  son  and  I  have 
been  feJlow  servants,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  this 
bouse,  I  have  had  more  than  reason  to  suspect 
be  has  taken  a  liking  to  me ;  and  I  will  own, 
with  equal  frankness,  had  I  not  looked  upon 
bim  as  a  person  so  much  below  rae,  I.  should 
bave  had  no  objection  to  receive  his  courtship. 

Hita^.  Well  said,  by  the  lord  Harry,  all 
above  hoard,  fair  and  open. 

JRos.  Perhaps  i  m:iy  he  censured  by  some 
for  this  candid  declaration ;  but  I  love  to  speak 
in  J  sentiments;  and  I  assure  you,  sir  VVil- 
liam,  an  my  opinion,  I  should  prefer  a  gar- 
dener with  your  son*s  good  qualities,  to  a 
knight  of  the  shire  without  them. 

Matv.  Well  hut,  sir,  we  lose  time  —  is  not 
this  about  the  hour  appointed  lo  meet  in  the 
garden? 

7io#:  Pretty  near  it. 

Jlaw*  Oons  then,  what  do  we  stay  for? 
Come,  my  old  friend,  come  along;  and  by  the 
way  we  will  consult  how  to  manage  your 
uilerview. 

Sir  fVl  Ay,  but  I  must  speak  a  word  or 
two  to  my  man  about  the  horses  first 

[Exeuni  Sir  VF,  and  Haw, 

Enter  Hoofis. 
HoM.  Well— WhaOs  the  business? 
Hod^e^  Madam — Mercy  on  us,  I  crave 
pardon !  , 
Ros.  VVhy,  Hodge,  don't  you  know  me? 
Jiotige.  Mrs.  Rosetu!  . 
Hos.  Ay. 

Hodge.  Know  you!  ecod,  I  don't  know 
nrbetber  I  do  or  nol:  never  slir,  if  I  did  not 
bink  it  was  some  lady  belonging  to  the  strange 
^tlefoiks:  why,  you  henH  diien'd  this  way 
o  go  to  the  statute  dance  presently,  he  you  ? 

Aos»  Have  patience  and  you*Il  see: — but  is 
here  any  thing  amiss  that  you  came  in  so 
ibruptly  *? 

Hodge,  Amiss !  why  there's  ruination. 
lios.  How? — where? 

Hodge.  Why,  with  niissLucinda:  her  aunt 
a«  catch'd  |be  and  the  gentleman  above  stairs, 
od  overheard  all  their  love  discourse. 

TioiT.  You  don't  say  so! 

Hodge*  £cod,  I  had  like  to  have  pop'd  in 
mong  them  this  instant;  but,  by  good  luck, 
beard  Mrs.  Deborah's  voice,  and  run  down 
lain  asTast  as. ever  ray  legs  could  carry  me. 

Has*  Is  Tour  master  in  the  house? 

Hodge.  What,  his  worship!  no  no,  he  is 
yae.  Into  the  fields  to  talk  with  the  reapers 
IkI  people. 

UBo^.  Poor  Lucinda !  I  wish  I  could  go  up  to 
iri  but  1  am  so  engaged  with  my  own  af- 


become  of  Lttdnda?  Sir  William  waits  fi»r 
roe,  1  must  be  gone.  Friendship,  a  moment 
by  your  leave;  yet  as  our  sutTerings  have 
been  mutual,  so  shall  our  )oys ;  I  already  lose 
the  remembrance  of  all  former  pains  and  an- 
xieties. 

AIR, 

The  traveller  benighted, 

And  led  through  weary  ways. 
The  lamp  of  day  new  lighted, 
With  joy  the  dawn  surveys. 

The  rising  prospects  viewing. 
Each  look  is  forward  cast; 
He  smiles,  his  course  pursuing, 
Nor  thinb  of  what  is  past.  \ExiL 

Hodge.  Hist,  stay!  don't  I  bear  a  noise? 
Luc.  [JVUhoutX  Well,  but  dear,  dear  aunt~ 
Mrs.i>.  rf'fTihotaj  You  need  not  speak  to 
me,  for  it  does  not  signify. 

Hodge.  Adwawns,  they  are  coming  here! 
ecod,  I'll  ^  out  of  the  wa^ — Murrain  take  it, 
this  door  is  bolted  now — oo,  so. 

Enier  Mas.  Dsborah  Woodcock,  driving 
in  LuciKDA  before  her. 
Mtm.JD,  Get  along,  get  along:  you  are  a 
scandal  to  the  name  of  Woodcock:  but  I  was 
resolved  to  find  vou  out;  fori  have  suspected 
you  a  great  while,  though  your  father,  silly 
man,  will  have  you  such  a  poor  innocent 
Luc.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Mrs,  2}.  I  was  determined  to  discover  what 
you  and  your  pretended  music-master  were 
about,  and  lay  m  wait  on  purpose:  I  believe 
he  thought  to  escape  me,  by  slipping  into  the 
closet  when  I  knocked  at  the  door;  but  I  was 
even  with  him;  for  now  I  have  him  under 
lock  and  key ;  and  please  the  fates,  there  he 
shall  remain  till  your  father  comes  in:  I  will 
convince  bim  of  his  error,  whether  he  will  or 
not. 

Luc.  Yon  won't  be  so  cruel,  1  am  sure  jou 
won't:  I  thought  I  had  made  you  my  fnend 
by  telling  you  tbe  truth. 

Mrs.£,  Telling  me  the  truth,  quotha!  did 
I  not  overhear  ^our  scheme  of  running  awaj 


Hodge,  Mistress  Rosetta! 
Ros.  Well. 
Hodge,  Odds  bobs,  I  must  have  one  smack 
'your  sweet  lips. 

Mos.  Ob,  stand  olF;  you  know  I  never  al-> 
w  Hberties. 

Hodge.  Ssiy^  but  why  so  coy?  there's  rea- 
n  in  roasting  of  eggs;  I  would  not  deny 
ni  such  a  thing. 

Ras*  That's  kipd:  ba,  ba^ba^But  what  will 


to-night,  through  the  partition?  did  1  not  find 
the  very  bundles  pack  d  up  in  the  room  with 
you,  ready  for  gomg  offr  No,'  braxenface,  I 
found  out  the  truth  by  my  own  sagacity,  though 
your  father  says  i  am  a  fool,  hut  now  wrll 
be  judged  who  is  the  greatest — And  you,  Mr. 
Rascal,  my  brother  shall  know  what  an  honest 
servant  he  has  goL 
Hodge.  Madam! 

MrtrnD.  You  were  to  have  been  aiding  and  . 
assisting  them  in  their  escape,  and  have  been 
the  go-between,  it  seems,  the  letter-carder  1 

Itodge.  Who,  me,  madam! 
^  Mrs.  JO.  Yes,  you,  sirrah. 

Hodge.  Miss  Lucinda,  •  did  I  ever  carry  a 
letter  for  you  ?  I'll  make  my  afiidavy  before 
his  worship — 

Mrs.  jD.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  villain,  bold  your 
tongue. 

£uc.  I  own,  aunt,  I  have  been  very  faulty 
in' this  aflair;  i  dont  pretend  to  eievse  raiy- 
seU^  but  we  are  all  sttb)€fcl'to  frailties:  o — 
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sider  that,  and  judge  of  me  by  yourself;  you 
were  ODce  young  and  inexperienced  as  I  am; 

Mrs.D.  This  is  mighty  pretty,  romantic 
stuff!  but  you  learn  it  out  of  your  play-books 
and  novels.  Girls  in  my  time  had  other  em- 
ployments, yvt  worked  at  our  needles,  and 
kept  ourselves  from  idle  thoughts:  before  I  was 
your  age,  I  had  finished  with  my  own  fingers 
a  complete  set  of  chairs  and  a  firescreen  in 
tent-jtitch;  four  counterpanes  in  Marseilles 
quilting ;  and  the  creed  and  the  ten  command- 
ments in  the  hair  of  our  family :  it  was  fram*d 
and  glaz'd,  rod  hung  over  the  parlour  chim- 
ney-piece, and  your  poor,  dear  grandfather 
was  prouder  of  it  than  of  e*er  a  picture  in 
lus  house.  I  never  looked  into  a  nook,  but 
when  I  said  my  prayers,  except  it  was  the 
Complete  Housewife,  or  the  great  family  re- 
ceipt-book: whereas  you  are  always  at  your 
studies!  Ah,  I  never  knew  a  woman  come  to 
good,  that  was  fond  of  reading. 

Luc»  Well  pray,  madam,  let  me  prevail  on 
you  to  give  me  the  key  to  let  Mr.  Eustace 
out,  ana  I  promise  I  never  will  proceed  a  step 
further  in  tnis  business  without  your  advice 
and  approbation. 

Mrs.D.  Have  I  not  told  you  already  my 
resolution  ? —  Where  are  my  clogs  and  my 
bonnet?  1*11  go  out  to  my  brother  in  the  fields; 
Ym  a  fool  I  you  know,  child;  now  let*s  see 
what  the  wits  will  think  of  themselves — Don*t 
hold  me —  [Exit 

Luc,  Ym  not  going;  I  have  thought  of  a 
Way  to  be  even  with  you,  so  you  may  do  as 
you  please.  [Exit 

Hodee,  Well,  I  thought  it  would  come  to 
this,  1*11  be  shot  if  I  didnH— So  here's  a  fine 
job -But  what  can  they  do  to  me? — They 
canH  send  me  to  gaol  for  carrying  a  letter, 
seeinf  there  was  no  treason  in  it;  and  how 
was  I  obligated  to  know  my  master  did.  not 
allow  of  their  meetings: — The  worst  they  can 
do  is  to  turn  me  off,  and  1  am  sure  the  place 
is  no  such  great  purchase — indeed,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  leave  Mrs.  Rosetta,  seeing  as  how 
matters  are  so  near  being  brought  to  an  end 
betwixt  us;  but  she  and  I  may  iceep  company 
all  as  one;  and  1  find  Madge  has  been  speaking 
with  Gaffer  Broadwhecis,  the  waggoner,  about 
her  carriage  up  to  I^ondon:  so  that  I  have  got 
rid  of  she,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  reason  to  be 
main  glad  of  it,  for  she  led  me  a  wearisome 
life — But  tbat^s  the  way  of  them  all* 

AIR. 

A  plague  o*these  wenches,  they  make  such 
a  pother, 

When  once  they  have  let'n  a  roan  have 
his  will; 

TheyVe  always  a  vvhining  for  something  or 
other, 

And  cry  he*s  unkind  in  his  carriage. 
What  tho'f  he  speaks  them  ne'er  so  fairly, 
3till  they  keep  teasing,  teaxing  on: 
You  cannot  persuade  'em 
Till  promise  you've  made  'em; 
And  after  they've  ffot  it, 
They  tell  you — add  rot  it, 
llieir  character's  blasted,  they're  ruin'd,  un- 
done : 
Then  to  he  sure,  sir. 
There  is  but  one  cure,  sir,  i 
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And  all  their  diacoiine 


[Act  a 
of  mam^. 

ScKNS  II. — A  Greenhouse, 
Enter  Youn^  Mbabows. 
Young  I  am  glad  I  had  the  prcailiM 
to  brin^  this  suit  of  clothes  in  my  bno^ 
though  I  hardly  know  myself  in  theni>an^ 
they  appear  so  strange,  and  fed  so  lunv^ 
However,  my  gardener's  jacket  goes  oi  m 
more.  I  wonder  this  girl  does  not  coik; 
[Locking  at  his  Vratch\  perhaps  she  voiA 
come. — Why,  then  I'll  go  into  the  nfis^ 
take  a  post-chaise,  and  depart  withoot  aif 
farther  ceremony. 

AIR. 

How  much  superior  beauty  awes, 

The  coldest  bosoms  findTf 
But  with  resistless  force  it  draws, 
To  sense  and  sweetness  joio'd. 
The  casket,  where,  to  outward  show, 

The  workman's  art  is  seei^ 
Is  doubly  valu'd,  when  we  know 
It  holds  a  gem  within. 
Hark!  she  comes. 

Enter  Sir  Wiuiam  Mkadows  and  flit* 

THORN.  ^ 

Young  M,  Confusion!  my  father!  Wbaloi 
this  mean? 

Sir  fV,  To^,  are  not  you  a  sad  bor,  T<% 
to  bring  me  a  hundred  and  forty  mifes  krtj 
-^May  I  never  do  an  i(l  turn,  but  yoa  ^cicidj 
to  have  your  head  broke ;  and  1  uve  a  cms 
mind,  partly — What,  sirrah,  don>  you  tsiifc, 
it  worth  your  while  to  speak  to  me? 

Yfiung M,  Forgive  me,  sir;  I  own  i 
been  in  a  fault. 

Sir  fV,  In  a  fault!  to  run  away  iron 
because  I  was  going  to  do  you  good--M»rf! 
never  do  an  ill  turn,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  if  I  * 
not  pick  out  as  fine  a  giri  for  him,  psrtlfYS 
any  in  England!  and  the  rascal  raa 
from  me,  and  came  here  and  turn'd  gaitkM^ 
And  pray  what  did  you  propose  to  yuoiidi 
Tom  r  I  know  you  were  always  foad  of 
tany,  as  they  call  it;  did  you  intend  to  Uepj 
the  trade  goinff,  and  advertise  Igiit-treaaM 
flowering-shrubs,  to  be  bad  at  MesdoW 
nursery  f 

Haw.  No,  sir  William,  I  apprebeai  w 
young  gentleman  designed  to  lay  by 
tession;  for  he  has  quitted  the  habilyik*^* 

Young  M,  I  am  so  astonished  to  see  job 
here,  sir,  that  I  donH  know  what  to  siy:  kjj 
I  assure  you,  if  you  had  not  come,  I  As*" 
have  returned  home  to  you  directly*  ft^ 
sir,  how  did  you  find 

Sir  W,  No  matter,  Tom, 


me  out?  _  k 

Tom,  no  matter:  it  ^ 
a  body  may  "J 
?  — tell  me,  boy,  is*! 


partly  by  accident,  as 
what  does  that  signify? — ™  — ,  — >r  . 
stands  your  stomach  towards  matrimoaf*  • 
you  think  you  could  digest  a  wife  flow?  ^ 
Young  if.  Pray,  sir,  donH  mentioa  it-  1*P  i 
always  behave  myself  as  a  dutiful  soa  s^ ! 
I  w4U  never  marry  without  yoor  coasw^  ** 
I  hope  you  won't  force  me  to  do  it 


hope  you 
my  own. 

Sir  Is  not  this  mil 
Hawthorn?  Why,  sirrah 
lady  I  desi^i^lSitevJ  " 


1 
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YoimgM.  Sir,  I  don*!  doubt  tbe  lady*s  me- 
it;  but,  at  present,  I  am  not  disposed--- 

Happ^  Nay  but,  young  gentleman,  fair  and 
oftly;  you  sbould  pay  some  respect  to  your 
itber  in  tbis  matter. 

Sir  fV.  Respect,  master  Hawtbom  1  I  tell 
'ou  be  shall  marry  her,  or  PU  disinherit  him  1 
here*s  once.  Look  you,  Tom,  not  to  make 
my  more  words  of  tne  matter,  I  have  brought 
be  Jady  here  with  me,  and  Til  see  you  con- 
racted  before  we  part;  or  you  sfaalKdelve  and 
Jam  cucumbers  as  long  as  you  live. 

Young  M.  Have  you  brought  the  lady  here, 
ir?  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  Why  sorry?  What,  then,  you  won't 
narry  her?  Well  see  that!  Pray,  master  Haw- 
horn,  conduct  the  fair  one  in.  Ay,  sir,  you 
nay  fret  and  dance  about,  trot  at  the  rate  of 
ilteen  miles  an  iKTlir,  if  you  please  j  but,  marry 
rhip  me,  Tm  resolved. 

Enter  Rosetta. 

Havo*  Here  is  the  lady,  sir  William. 

Sir  fV.  Come  in,  madam;  but  turn  your 
ice  firom  him — he  would  not  marry  you  be- 
aase.  be  had  not  seen  you :  but  Pll  let  him 
now  my  choice  shall  he  his,  and  he  shall 
onsent  to  marry  you  before  he  sees  you,  or 
lot  an  acre  of  estate — Pray,  sir,  walk  this 
ray. 

Young  M,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  your 
onduct  a  little  eitraordinary ;  but,  since  you 
t^e  me  so  closely,  I  must  tell  you  my  af- 
tdioDS  are  engaired. 
Sirfr,  How,  I  om,  how? 
Young  M.  I  was  determined,  sir,  to  have 
oi  tbe  better  of  my  inclination,  and  never 
a^e  done  a  thing  which  I  knew  would  be 
isa^reeable  to  you. 
Sir  fV*  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  your  afTec- 
ons  engaged  to  ?  -Let  me  know  thai. 
Young M.  To  a  person,  sir,  whose  rank 
id  fortune  may  be  no  recommendation  to 
but  whose  charms  and  accomplishments 
ifille  her  to  a  monarch.   I  am  sorry,  sir, 
•  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your 
mmands,  and  I  hope  you  wiA  not  be  of- 
nded  if  I  qujt  your  presence. 
Sir  fV*  Not  I,  not  m  tbe  least:   go  about 
»ur  business. 
Young  M,  Sir,  I  obey. 
Ha^.  Now,  madam;  is  tbe  time. 
^Roselta  advances.  Young  MeadowM  turns 
round  and  sees  her, 

AIR. —  ROSETTA. 

When  we  see  a  lover  languish 
And  his  truth  and  honour  prove, 
K  Ab!  how  sweet  to  heal  his  anguish, 
And  repay  him  love  for  love, 
r/r        VVell,  Tom,  will  you  go  away  from 
now  ? 

TaPtf"  Perhaps,  sir  William,  your  son  does 
like  the  lady;  and,  if  so,  pray  donH  put 
>Tce  upon  bis  inclination. 
^oung  M>  You  need  not  have  taken  this 
pbod,  sir,  to  let  me  see  you  are  acquainted 
"i  rny  folly,  whatever  my  inclinations  are. 
ir  rT*.  VVell  but,  Tom,  suppose  I  give  my 
lent  to  your  marrying  this  young  woman? 
'aungM,  Your  consent,  sir? 
JOS*  Come,  sir  William  ^  we  have  carried 
j«st  far  enough:  I  see  your  son  is  in  a 


kind  of  embarrassment,  and  I  don't  wonder 
at  it;  but  this  letter,  which  I  received  from 
him  a  few  days  before  I  left  my  father's  house, 
will,  I  apprehend,  expound  the  riddle.  He 
cannot  be  surprised  that  I  ran  away  from  a 
gentleman  who  expressed  so  much  dislike  to 
me;  and  what  has  happened,  since  chance 
has  brought  us  together  in  masquerade,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  me  to  inform-  him  of. 

Young What  is  all  this?  Pray  don't 
make  a  Jest  of  me! 

Sir  fT,  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Tom, 
if  it  is  not  truth !  this  is  my  friend's  daughter. 

Young M.  Sir! 

Ros,  £ven  so;  'tis  very  true,  indeed.  In 
short,  you  have  not  been  a  more  whimsical 
gentleman,  than  I  have  a  gentlewoman;  but 
you  see  we  are  designed  for  one  another, 
tis  plain. 

Young M.  I  know  not,  madam,  what  I  ei- 
ther hear  or  see;  a  thousand  things  are  crowd- 
ing on  my  imagination;  while,  like  one  just 
awakened  from  a  dream,  I  doubt  which  is 
reality,  which  delusion. 

Sir  FT.  Well  then,  Tom,  come  into  the 
air  a  bit,  and  recover  yourself. 

Young M*  Nay,  dear  sir,  have  a  little  pa- 
tience; do  you  give  her  to  me? 

Sir  JV*  Give  her  to  you  1  ay,  that  I  do, 
and  my  blessing  into  the  bargain. 

Young  M,  Then,  sir,  I  am  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world!  I  inquire  no  further;  nere  I  fix 
the  utmost  limits  of  my  hopes  and  happiness. 

DUETT. 

YoungM.  All  I  wish  in  her  obtaining. 

Fortune  can  no  more  impart: 

Ros.       Let  my  eyes,  my  thoughts  explaining, 
Speak  toe  feelings  of  my  heart 
YoungM,  Joy  and  pleasure  never  ceasing, 

Ros.      Love  with  length  of  vears  increasing^ 
Together.  Thus  my  heart  and  hand  surrender, 
Here  my  faith  and  truth  I  plight; 
Constant  still,  and  kind  and  tender. 
May  our  flames  btfrn  ever  bright ! 

Ifaiv.  Give  you  joy,  sir;  and  you,  fair  lady 
— And,  under  favour^  I'll  salute  you  too,  if 
there's  no  fear  of  jealousy. 

YoungM.  And  may  I  believe  this?  Pr'ytbee 
tell  me,  dear  Rosetta! 

Ros,  Step  into  the  house,  and  I'll  tell  you 
every  thing;  I  must  entreat  the  good  offices 
of  sir  William  and  Mr.  Hawthorn  immedia- 
tely; for  I  am  in  tbe  utmost  uneasiness  aboul 
my^oor  friend,  Lucinda. 

J5to«v.  Why,  whaVs  the  matter? 

R0S4  I  don't  know;. .but  I  have  reason  to 
fear  I  leA  her  just  now  in  very  disagreeable 
circumstances:  however  I  hope  if  there's  any 
mischief  fallen  out  between  her  father  and 
her  lover — 

Hatv*  The  music-master!  1  thought  so. 

SirfV,  What,  is' there  a  lover  in  the  case? 
May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am  glad, 
so  1  am!  for  we'll  make  a  double  wedmng; 
and,  by  way '  of  celebrating  it,  take  a  trip  to 
London,  to  show  the  brides  some  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the-  town.  And,  master  Hawtbom, 
you  shall  be  of  tbe  party — Come,  children,  go 
before  us. 

Haiv,  Thanh  you,[3^,zW^»amjcWg^  in- 
to the  house  with  you,  and  to  churdn  to  see 
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the  yoanff  folks  maitied;  bat  as  to  Lomfon^ 
I  beg  to  oe  excused. 

AIR. 

If  erer  Fm'  catchM  in  those  regions  of  smoke^ 

That  seat  of  confusion  and  noise, 
May  I  ne*er  know  th'e  sweets  of  a  slumber 
unbroke, 

Nor  the  pleasure  the  country  enjoys. 
Nay  more,  let  them  take  me,  to  punish  my  sin, 

vVbere,  gapinf ,  the  cocknies  they  fleece ; 
Clap  me  up  with  their  monsters,  cry,  masters 
walk  in, 

And  show  me  for  twopence  a -piece. 

[£xeunL 

ScxNK  III.~-Ju$TiCB  WooncocK^s  IfalL 
Enter  JusTiCB  Woodcock,  Mas.  Dkborah 
Woodcock,  Lucimda,  Eustack,  oik/Hodgb. 

Mrs  />.  Why,  brother,  do  you  think  I 
can't  hear,  or  see,  or  make  use  of  my  senses? 
I  tell  you,  i  left  that  fellow  locked  up  in  her 
doset;  and,  while  I  have  been  with  you,  they 
ha^e  broke  open  the  door,  and  got  him  out 
again. 

Jus*  fV*  Well,  you  hear  what  they  say. 

Mrs.  2>.  I  care  not  what  they  say ;  if s  you 
encourage  them  in  their  impudence — Harkye, 
hussy,  will  you  face  me  down  that  I  did  not 
lock  the  fellow  up  ? 

Luc,  Really,  aunt,  I  donH  know  what  you 
mean ;  when  you  talk  intelligibly,  TU  answer 
you. 

'  EusU  Seriously,  madam,  this  is  carrying 
the  jest  a  little  too  far. 

Mrs,D*  What,  then,  I  did  not  catch  you 
together  in  her  chamber,  nor  overhear  your 
design  of  going  off  to-night,  nor  find  the 
bundles  packed  up— 

EusL  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Luc  Why,  aunt,  you  rave. 

Mrs.  2>.  Brother,  as  1  am  a  Chriitian  wo- 
man, she  confessed  the  whole  affair  to  me 
from  first  to  last;  and  in  this  very  place  was 
down  upon  her  marrow-bones  for  half  an 
hour  together,  to  beg  I  would  conceal  it  from  you. 

Hodge.  Oh  Lord !  Ok  Lord ! 

Mrs.  J).  What,  •  sirrah^  would  you  braien 
me  too!    Take  that.  [j}oa:es  him. 

Hodge.  I  wish  ^ou  would  keep  your  hands 
to  yourself!  you  strike  me,  because  you  have 
been  telling  bis  worship  stories. 

Jus.  fV.  Why,  sister,  you  are  tipsy! 

Mrs.D.  I  tipsy,  brother! —  I— that  never 
touch  a  drop  oi  any  thing  strong  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end;  but  now  and.  tjien  a  iittle 
anniseed  water,  when  I  have  sot  the  colic. 

Luc.  Well,  aunt,  you  have  been  complain- 
ing of  the  stomach- ach  all  day;  and  may  have 
l^en  too  powerful  a  dose  of  your  cordial. 

Jus.  Come,  come,  I  see  well  enoUgh 
how  it  is ;  this  is  a  lie  of  ber  own  invention, 
ty  make  herself  appear  wjse:  but,  you  simple- 
ton, did  you  not  know  I  must  find  you  out? 

Enter  Sia  William  Meadows,  Hawthobm, 
RoSETTA,  and  young  ISIbadows. 

Young  M.  Bless  me,  sir !  look  who  is  yonder. 

Sir  iV,  Cocksbones,  Jack,  honest  Jack,  are 
you  thei-c? 

East.  Plague  on't,  this  rencounter  is  un- 
lucky— Sir  WUIiam,  your  servant 

SirfV*  Your  servant »  again;  and  again, 


heartily  your  servant ;  may  I  never  do  an  01 
turn,  but  I  am  glad  to  meet  you. 

Jus.fV.  Pray,  sir  William,  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  this  person? 

Sirfr.  What,  with  Jack  Eustace?  why 
he's  my  kinsman:  bis  motber  and  Iwerecoa- 
sin-gerroans  once  removed,  and  Jack's  a  very 
worthy  young  fellow;  may  I  never  do  an  ill 
turn,  if  I  tell  a  word  of  a  lie. 

Jus.  Vr.  Well  but,  sir  William,  let  me  tell 
you ,  you  know  nothing  of  the  maUer;  thii 
man  is  a  music-master;  a  thnimmer  of  wiit, 
and  a  scraper  of  catgut,  and  teaches  my  daugh- 
ter to  sing. 

SirfV.  What,  Jack  Eustace  a  music-matter! 
no,  no ;  I  know  him  belter. 

EusL  'Sdeath,  why  should  I  attem|>t  to  car- 
ry on  this  absurd  /arce  any  longer; — What 
that  gentleman  tells  you  is  very  true,  sir;  I 
am  no  music^master,  indeed. 

Jus.yr.  You  are  not,  you  own  it  then? 

EusL  Nay  more,  sir,  l  am,  as  this  lady  hsi 
represented  me,  {Pointing  to  Mrs.  Z>etera*]  | 
your  daughter's  lover:  whom,  with  her  own 
consent,  I  did  intend  to  have  carried  olT  ihii 
night;  but  now  that  sir  William  Meadows 
is  here,  to  tell  you  who  and  what  I  am,  I 
throw  myitis  upon  your  generosity;  frwa 
which  I  expect  greater  advantages  than  I  coidd 
reap  from  any  imposition  on  your  unsuspi' 
cious  nature, 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  brother,  what  have  yoo  to 
say  for  yourself  now?  You  have  made  a  pre- 
cious day's  work  of  it  1  Had  my  advice  ben 
taken !  Oh,  I  am  ashamed  pf  you ;  but  yoa 
are  a  weak  man,  and  it  can't  behelp*d;  how- 
ever, you  should  let  wiser  heads  direct  yo«. 

Luc.  Dear  papa,  pardon  me. 

•Sir  W,  Ay,  do,  sir,  forgive  her;  my  cimh 
sin  Jack  will  make  her  a  good  hasband,  H' 
answer  for  it  ' 

Ros.  Stand'  out  of  the  way,  and.  let  r 
speak  two  or  three  words  to  his  worship 
Come,  my  dear  sir,  though  you  refuse  all  . 
world,  I  am  sure  you  can  deny  roe  nolht 
love  is  a  venial  fault — You  know  what  I  mt 
— Be  reconciled  to  your  daughter,  1  ooi^ 
you,  by  the  memory  of  our  p^  affection 
What,  not  a  word? 

AIR. 

Go,  naughty  man,  I  can^  abide  yon; 

Are  then  our  tows  so  soon  forgot? 
Ah  I  now  I  see  if  I  had  tried  you, 

What  would  have  been  ray  iiopcfal  let. 

But  here  I  charge  yon — Make  them 
Bless  the  fond  pair,  and  crown  their 

Come,  he  a  dear,  good  natur'd  |iappy» 
And  ril  reward  you  with  a  kus. 

Mrs.  D.  Come,  turn  out  of  the  ho«sc«  mI  ; 
be  thankful  that  my  brother  does  not  hoM  , 
you,  for  he  could  do  it;  he's  a  inalitc  a^ 
peace; — turn  out  of  the  honae,  I  say:— 

Jus.  9V.  Who  gave  you  avthority  to  tafm  I 
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IS.  I 

4f>-^..2>«  Whf.  Vm  sure  lie*s  a  vagaboad. 

t  liu  bim  the  better;  I  would  bate 
ra  3  yagabond* 
Mr€,D,  ficotber,  brotber! 
Hcttv.  Corner  come,.madaiii^  all^s  very  well; 
id  I  see  ray  neighbour  is  what  I  always 
lou^ht  him,     man  of  sense  and  prudence. 
Sir  fV»  May  I  never  do  an  Ul  tarn,  but  I 
%o  too. 

Here,  young  feQow^take  my  daugh^ 
r,  and  bless  you  both  together;  &ut  hark 
w%  no  money  till  I  die|  Sister  Debocab, 
c»u  re  a  fool. 

Mra*  1},  Ah  brother,  brother,  youVe  a  silly 
Id  man. 

Wa^,  Adds  me,  sir,  here  are  some  of  your 
ei^libours  come  to  visit  you,  and  I  suppose 


to  make  up  the  company  of  your  statute  ball; 
yonder*s  music  too^  I  see;  shall  we  enjoy 
oarselvea? 

Enter  ViUitgers,  €ic* 
If  sOy  give  me  your  band. 

Jus.yr.  Why  here's  my  hand,  and  we 
will  enjoy  ourselves.  Heaven  bless  you  both, 
children,  I  say — 

nNALB. 


Hence  with  cares,  complaints,  aad  frowning, 

Welcome  jollity  and  joy ; 
*^ivW  ffrief  in  pleasure  drowning, 
Mirth  this  hapj>y  night  employ: 


Let's  to  friendship  do  our  duty/ 
Laugh'  and  sing  some  good  old  straun ; 

Drink  a  health  to  lovo  and  beauty- 
May  they  long  ia  triumph  reign. 
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Coatk  Opera,  hj  Umo  BiekmtdF*.  A«t«4  at  Coreat  Gairden  fr%S-  Thu  ia  tdcea  from  Biehardjon'a  novel  9t 
InmIv*  •md  ran  Ihirty^ve  uighU.  In  the  year  iji;  Mr.  OVceffe  added  ceveral  aire  to  it,  with  which  it  waa  rovi^^ 
rilk  apolauae.  It  hae  since  been  reduced  to  an  afterpiece,  and  performed  in  that  aute  at  Corent  Qardoa.  It  hia  been 
baervco,  Ihat,  *'like  IWimIs*  Ihia  ia  one  of  thoae  deluaioaa  which  frequeatlj  dealroj.the  proper  •ubordinalion  of  aoeietj. 
%m  Tillage  beaalyt  whoae  aiaiplisity  and  innooenee  are  her  aative  charmi,  amittea  with  the  rereriea  of  rank  and  aplen- 
wmr»  becoaiee  affeeled  and  retired,  diadalaiaf  iier  eatOaliott  and  erery  one  aboat  her,"— We.  do  not  be]!eTO»  howerer, 
int  maaj  inatancea  of  thia  could  b«  addaeed. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

&OBD  AIHWO&TB.  |    HULYXN,        I     GILBS.      I    LABT  6TCAM0RB*     I  PATTt. 

«UL  BA&&T  AYCAMOaa.    |     PAmriBLD.     I     RALPH*     |     THBODOSIA*  |  FARHT. 

Gipsieg,  Millars,  eic* 


»ACT  I. 

IcxnB  1.—-^  rural  Prospect^  <»iih  a  Mill 
"^al  ff^orh  Several  People  employed 
\.about  it;  on  one  Side  a  House,  Patty  read^ 
Jng  in  the  FTindofv;  on  the  other  a  Barn, 
^'^ where  Fawny  sits  mending  a  Net;  Giles 
appeiirs  at  a  distance  in  the  Mill\  Faiiu 
••yiBLB  Oil  J  Ralph  taking  Sacks  from  a 
CarL  0 

,  CHORua. 
Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strifei 
O  bow  blest  the  miller**  life! 
Cheerful  working  through  the  day, 
StiU  be  laughs  and  sings  away. 

Nought  can  Tex  him^ 

Nought  perplex  him, 
While  there^s  grist  to  make  him  gay* 

DUBTT. 

Lei  the  great  enjoy  the  blessings 
By  indulgent  fortune  sent: 

What  can  wealth,  can  grandeur  ofier^ 
More  than  plepty  and  content? 

Fair.  Well  done,  well  done;  *lis  a  sure 
sign  work  goes  on  merrily  irhen  folks  sing 
at  it.  Slop  the  mill  there;  and  dost  hear, 
son  Ralph ,  hoist  yon  sacks  of  flour  upon  this 
cart,  lad,  and  drive  it  up  to  lord  Aimwortb*s: 
defining  from  iLondon  last  night  with  strange 
company,  no  doobt  there  are  calls  enough  U>t 
k  bv  this  time. 

Ralph,  Ay,  fieytber,  whether  or  not,  tbere^s 


no  doubt  but  you*Ufind  enow  for  a  body  to  do* 
Fair*  What  dost  mutter?  Is*t  not  a  strange 
plague  that  Uion  canst  never  go  about  any 
thing  with  a  good  will;  murrain  take  it,  whats 
come  o*er  the  boy?  So  then  thou  wilt  not 
set  a  hand  to  what  I  have  desired  thee? 

Ralph.  Why  donU  you  speak  to  suster 
Pat  do  do  some  thing  then?  I  thought  when 
she  came  home  to  us,  after  my  old  ladjr's 
death,  she  was  to  baye  been  of  some  use  in 
the  house;  but  instead  of  that,  she  sits  there 
all  day,  reading  outlandish  books,  dressed  like 
a  fine  madumasel;  and  the  nerer  a  word  yon 
says  to  she. 

/'air.  ^Sirrah.  donU  speak  so  disrespcctfaily 
of  thy  sister;  toon  wilt  never  baye  the  tithe 
of  her  deserts. 

Ralph.  Why,  V\\  read  and  write  with  her 
for  what  she  dares;  and  as  for  playing  on 
the  bapsicbols  ^),  I  thinks  her  rich  godmother 
might  naye  learnM  her  something  more  pro- 

Eerer,  seeing  she  did  not  remenioer  to  leaye 
er  a  legacy  at  last. 

Fair,  That^s  none  of  thv  business,  sirrafa, 
Ralph,  A  £uTnei*s  wiie^  painting  pictaifs, 
and  playing  on  the  hapsicols;  woj  FU  be 
hang^  now,  for  all  as  old  as  she  is,  if  she 
knows  any  more  about  milking  a  cow,  than 
I  do  of  sewing  a  petticoat. 

Fair,  Ralph,  thou  hast  been  drinking  tbis 
^ormn^,  dbyGoOQlc 

i)  Harpaiehord.  ^ 
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Ralph,  Well,  if  to  be  as  I  ba^e,  it*s  ao- 
ibinff  out  of  your  pocket,  nor  mines  neither. 

Fair,  Woo  has  been  giWng  thee  liquor, 
firrah? 

Ralph,  Wby  \\  was  wind')— a  gentleman 
gUTe  me. 

Fair,  A  gentleman! 

Ralph,  Yes,  a  gentleman  that^s  come  piping 
hot  from  London:  be  is  below  at  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes ;  Icod  be  rides  a  choice  bit  of  a  nag. 
1  dare  to  say  sheM  fetch  as  good  as  forty 
pound  at  ever  a  fair  in  all  England. 

Fair,  A  end  for  whatsheM  fetch;  mind 
thy  business,  or  by  the  lord  Harry— 

Ralph,  Why  I  won*t  do  another  hand^s 
turn  to-day  now,  so  that's  flat. 

Fair,  Thou  will  not — 

Ralph,  Why  no  I  wont;  so  What  argnfie) 
your  putting  yourself  in  a  passion,  feyther? 
Ttc  promised  to  go  back  to  the  gentleman; 
and  I  don*t  know  but  what  he's  a  lord  too; 
and  mayhap  he  may  do  more  for  me  than  you 
thinks  of. 

Fair.  Well,  son  Ralph,  run  thy  gait;  but 
remember  I  jell  thee,  thou  wilt  repent  this 
untowardness. 

Ralph,  Why,  bow  shall  I  repent  il?  May- 
hap you'Jl  turn  me  out  of  your  service;  a 
match ;  with  all  hearts— Icod  1  don't  care  three 
brass  pins. 

AIR. 

If  that's  all  you  want,  who  the  plague  will 
be  sorry? 

'Twere  better  by  half  to  dig  stones  in  a  quarry; 

For  my  share,  I'm  weary  of  what  is  got  by  t: 
S'flesh !  here's  such  a  racket,  such  scoldmg 

and  coiling, 
You're  never  content,  but  when  folks  are  a  toiIi>  g, 
And  drudging  like  horses  from  morning  tul 
night. 

You  think  I'm  afraid,  but  the  dilTrence  to 
show  you, 

First  yonder's  your  shovel;  your  sacks  too  I 
throw  you ; 
Henceforward  take  care  of  your  matters  who 
will: 

They're  welcome  to  slave   for  your  wages 

who  ueed'em; 
Tol  lol  de  rol  lol,  I  have  purcbas'd  my  freedom, 
And  never  hereafter  shall  work  at  the  mill. 

\ExiU 

Fair,  Dear  heart,  dear  heart!  I  protest  this 
ungracious  boy  puts  mc  quite  beside  myself. 
Patty,  my  dear,  come  down  into  the  yard  a 
little,  an^  keep  me  company — aQ,d  yo^,  thieves, 
vagabonds,  gipsies,  out  here!  lis  you  de- 
bauch my  son.  [Drives  off  Gipsies. 

Enter  Pattt  from  the  House. 

AIR.  —  PATTT. 

In  love  to  pine  and  languish, 

Yet  know  your  passion  vain; 
To  harbour  bcart-felt  anguish, 

Tet  fear  to  tell  your  pain: 

What  powers  unrelenting^ 
Severer  ills  inventing. 

Can  sharpen  pangs  like  these; 
Where  days  and  nighu  tormenting, 

Yield  not  a  moments  case? 

0  Th«  coulry  wi7  of  proBonacinf  wkn; 


[Act  i. 

Fair,,  Well,  Patty,  roaster  Goodman,  my 
lord's  steward  has  been  with  me  jusf  now, 
and  I  find  we  are  like  to  have  great  doisi§s'; 
bis  lordship  has  brought  down  sir  Hairy  Sy- 
camore and  bis  family,  and  there  L>  more 
company  expected  in  a  few  days. 

PaL  I  know  sir  Harry  veiy  well;  he  is  by 
marriage  a  distant  relalion  of  my  lord's. 

Fair,  Firay  what  sort  of  a  young  body  is  the 
daughter  there  ?  I  think  she  used  to  be  willi  joa 
at  the  castle,  three  or  four  summers  a^o,  wDen 
my  young  lord  was  out  upon  bis  traveU. 

Pat,  On!  very  often;  she  was  a  greaift  ia- 
vourite  of  my  lady's:  pray,  father,  is  sbe 
come  down? 

Ftur,  Why  you  know  the  report  last  nigbt, 
about  my  lord's  ffoin^  to  be  married,  ^^y 
what  I  can  learn  uie  is;  and  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  nearer  relationship  between  tlie  £h 
milies,  ere  loiig.  It  seems  bis  lordship  was 
not  over  willing  for  the  malch,  but  the  friends 
on^oth  sides  in  London  pressed  it  so  bard: 
then  there's  a  swinging  fortune:  master  Good- 
man tellf  me,  a  matter  of  twenty  or  tbirtv 
thousand  pounds. 

Pat.  If  it  was  a  mi|)Son,  falber,  it  wonld 
not  be  more  than  my  lord  Aimworth  dcsei^ 
ves ;  I  suppose  the  wedding  will  be  celebmed 
here  at  the  mansion-house. 

Fair,  So  it  b  thougbL  as  soon  as  tkings 
can  be  properly  prepared— And  now,  Pally, 
if  I  could  but  see  thee  a  little  merry — Comc^ 
bless  thee,  pluck  up  thy  spirits — ^To  be  sure 
thou  bast  sustained,  in  the  death  of  iby  lady, 
a  heavy  loss;  she  was  a  parent  to  tbee;  nay, 
and  better,  inasmuch  as  she  took  tbee  whei 
thou  wert  but  a  babe,  and  gave  tbee  an  cds- 
cation  which  thy  natural  parents  coujd  not 
afford  to  do. 

PtU.  Ah!  dear  father,  don^  mention  wkat 
perhaps  has  been  my  great«t  misfortune. 

Fair,  Nay  then,  Patty,  what's  become  of 
all  thy  sense  that  people  talk  so  much  about? 
— But  I  have  something  to  say  to  tbee  which 
I  would  have  thee  consider  seriously — I  befiew 
I  need  not  tell  thee,  my  child,  that  a  yooac 
maiden,  after  sbe  is  marriageable,  espeoaSy  « 
she  has  any  thing  about  her  to  draw  people^s 
notice,  is  uable  to  ill  tongues^  and  a  maaj 
cross  accidents;  so  that  the  sooAr  Uie\  oatoi 
harm's  wav  the  better.  I  say,  tbei^  a  yooj 
woman's  best  safeguard  is  a  good  husband. 
Now  there  is  our  neighbour,  farmer  Giles; 
be  is  a  sober,  honest,  industrious,  yonng  fel- 
low, an  done  of  the  wealthiest  in  these  parts; 
be  is  greatly  taken  with  tbee;  and  il  is  aol 
the  first  time  I  have  told  thee  1  sfaooM  be 
glad  to  have  him  for  a  son-in-law, 

PaL  And  I  have  told  you  as  oAen,  &dicr,  J 
J  would  submit  myself  entirely  to  your  direc- 1 
tion ;  whatever  you  think  proper  for  me  is  sa  : 

Fair,  Wby  that's  spoken  like  a  dndfid, 
sensible  girl;  get  tbee  in,  then,  and  leave  am! 
to  manage  it — Perhaps  our  neighbour  QSim 
is  not  a  gentleman ;  but  what  are  ffte w^xiStA 
part  of  our  country  gentlemen  ^ood  lor? 

Pat,  Very  true,  father.  [ExUimimaimCms^ 


Enter  Gilbs.  ' 
Giles,  Well,  master  FairMd,  jmm 


miss  Pat  have  had  a  lon^discoane 
did  you  tell  htg>\^ly\mP6i^^ 
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ItiUr*  No^  ui  trut^  IneadGUet;  bul  I  mea 
I    Uoned  our  afiair  at  a  distance;  and  1  think 
there  is  norfeai*. 

(Sties,  TbatV  right— and  when  shall  us— 
'  You  do  know  I  have  told  you  my  mmd  oAen 
I    and  often. 

Fair,  Farmer,  give  ]us  thy  hand;  nobody 
doubts  thy  good  will  to  me  and  my  girl;  and 
you  may  take  my  word,  I  wouid  rdtncr  give 
faer  to  thee  than  another;  for  I  am  main  cer- 
.  tain  thou  wih  make  her  a  ^ood  husband. 
Giles,  Thanks  to  your  kmd  opinion,  mas 
ler  Fair6eld ;  if  such  be  my  hap,  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  cause  of  complaint 

Fair.  And  I  promise  thee  my  daughter  will 
make  thee  a  choice  wife.  But  thou  know*:>t, 
friend  Giles,  that  I,  and  all  belongs  to  me, 
have  great  obligations  to  lord  Aimworth^s  fa- 
mily; Patty,  in  particular,  would  be  one  of 
the  roost  ungrateful  wretches  this  day  breath- 
ing, if  she  was  to  do  the  smallest  thing 
contrary  to  their  consent  and  approbation. 

Giles,  Nay,  nay,  *tis  well  enough  known  to 
all  the  country  she  was  the  old  lady*s  darling. 

Fair,  Well,  master  Giles,  HI  assure  thee 
•he  is  not  one  whit  less  obliged  to  my  lord 
himself.  When  his  mother  was  taken  off  so 
suddenly,  and  his  affairs  called  him  up  to< 
London,  if  Patty  would  have  remained  at  the 
castle,  she  might  have  had  the  command  of 
all;  or  if  she  would  have  gone  any  where 
else,  he  would  have  paid  for  her  fixing,  let 
tbe  cost  be  what  it  would. 

Giles,  Why,  for  that  maUer,  folks  did  not 
spare  to  say,  that  my  lord  had  a  sort  of  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  her  himself:  and  I  re- 
member, at  one  time,  it  was  rife  all  about 
the  neighbourhood,  that  she  was  actually  to 
be  our  lady.  ' 
Fair,  Pho,  pho!  a  pack  of  woman's  tales. 
Giles,  Nay,  to  be  sure  they'll  say  any  thing. 
Fair.  My  lord's  a  man  of  a  brtter  way  of 
thinking,  friend  Giles — but  this  is  neither  here 
nor  there  to  our  business — Have  j^u  been  at 
the  castle  yel? 

Giles.  Who,  I!  bless  your  heart  I  did  not 
bear  a  syllable  of  his  lordship's  being  come 
down,  till  your  lad  told  me. 

Fair.  No !  why  then  go  up  to  ray  lord,  let 
bira  know  you  have  a  mind  to  raake  a  match 
with  my  daughter,  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
to  it,  and  afterwards  we  will  try  if  we  can  t 
settle  matters. 

Giles,  Go  up  to  my  lord?  Icod,  if  that  be 
ail,  I'll  do  it  with  the  biggest  pleasure  in  life. 
— But  whereas  miss  Pat?  Might  not  one  ax 
her  how  she  do? 

Fair.  Never  spare  it:  she's  within  there. 
Giles.  I  sees  her — ola  rabbit  it,  this  hatch 
is  locked  now — miss  Pat  —  miss  Palty—>-she 
makes  believe  not  to  hear  me. 

Fair.  Well,  w^Il,  nevermind,  thou'ltcome 
and  eat  a  morsel  of  dinner  with  us. 

Giles.  Nay,  but  just  to  have  a  bit  of  a  joke 
with  her  at  present — miss  Pat,  I  say — won't 
you  open  the  door? 

AIR. 

Hark !  'tis  I,  your  own  true  lover ; 

After  walking  three  lon^  miles. 
One  kind  look  at  least  discover. 

Come  and  speak  a  word  to  Giles. 
You  alone  my  heart  1  fix  on: 


Ah ,  you  little  cunning  vixen ! 
I  can  see  your  roguish  smiles. 
Addslids!  my  mind  is  so  possest. 
Till  we're  sped,  I  shan't  have  rest. 
Only  say  the  thing's  a  bargain. 
Here  an  you  like  it, 
Ready  to  strike  it. 
There's  at  once  an  end  of  arguing : 
I'm  her's,  she's  mine; 

Thus  we  seal,  and  thus  we  sign.  [JSxi/, 

Re-enter  Pattt  from  the  CoUags, 
Fair.  Patty,  child,  whjr  wouldst  not  thou 
open  the  door  for  our  neighbour  Giles? 

Pat,  Really,  father,  I  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter. 

Fair.  Well  ,  our  neighbour  Giles  will  be 
here  another  time;  he'll  be  here  again  pre- 
sently. He's  ^one  up  to  the  castle,  Patty: 
thou  know'st  it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to 
do  any  thing  without  giving  his  lordship  in^ 
telligence ,  so  I  have  sent  the  farmer  to  let 
him  know  that  he  is  willing,  and  we  are 
willing,  and,  vrith  his  lordships  approbation — 
P€U.  Oh,  dear  father — what  arc  you  going 
to  say? 

Fair,  Nay,  child,  I  would  not  have  stirr'd 
a  step  for  fifty  pounds,  without  advertising 
his  lordship  beforehand. 

Pat.  But  surnlyj  surely,  you  hare  not  done 
this  rash,  this  precipitate  thing? 

Fair.  How  rash,  how  b  it  rash,  Patty f  I 
don't  understand  tnee. 

PaK  Oh,  you  have  distress'd  me  beyOnd 
imagination — but  why  would  you  not  give 
me* notice,  speak  to  me  first? 

Fair.  Why  han't  I  spoken  to  thee  an  hun- 
dred times  ?   No,  Patty,  tis  thou  that  wouldst 
distress  me,  and  thou'ft  break  my  heart 
PaL  Dear  father  ! 

Fair.  All  I  desire  is  to  see  thee  well  set-- 
tied ;  and  now  that  I  am  likely  to  do  so,  thou 
art  not  contented.  I  am  sure  the  farmer  is 
as  sightly  a  clever  lad  as  any  in  the  country; 
and  IS  he  not  as  good  as  we? 

Pat.  'Tis  very  true,  father,  1  am  to  blame; 
pray  forgive  me. 

Fair.  Forgive  thee!  Lord  help  thee,  my 
child,  I  am  not  angry  with  thee;  but  quiet 
thyself,  Patty,  and  thou'lt  see  all  this  will 
turn  out  for  the  best.  [Jl^d^ 
Pat.  VVhat  will  become  of  me  ?--Mj  lord 
will  certainly  imagine  this  is  dont:  with  mj 
consent — \Vell,  is  ne  not  himself  ^oing  to  be 


married  to  a  lady,  suitable  to  him  ia  rank, 
suitable  to  him  in  fortune,  as  this  fjrmfr  Is. 
to  me;  and  under,  what  pretence  f m  T  j>'- 
fuse  the  husband  my  father  has  founJ  J  u  uxc  'i 
Shall  I  say  that  I  have  dared  to  mi^t^  my  in- 
clinations above  my  condition,  and  prejumed 
to  love  where  my  duty  taught  me  ooly  gn^- 
titude  and  respect?  Alas!  who  could  jive  m 
the  house  with  lord  Aimworth,  sev  hiira^inft|| 
verse  with  him,  and  not  love  him  \  F^SJii 
this  consolation,  however,  my  folly  is  yet  un- 
discover'd  to  any;  else,  how  should  I  be  ri> 
diculed  and  despised!  nay,  would  not  my 
lord  himself  despite  me,  especially  if  he  knew 
that  I  have  more  than  once  construed  his  na- 
tural affability  and  politeness  into  sentiments 
as  unworthy  of  him,  as  mine, are., bold  and 
eitrayagant  Uni^tefd^SSSyS^^ 
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A  1  E« 

Ah!  why  should  fate.  pnrstiiDg 

A  wretched  thing  like  me, 
Beap  ruin  thus  on  ruin, 

And  add  to  misery? 
The  griefs  I  languished  under 

In  secret  let  me  share; 
But  this  new  stroke  of  thunder 

Is  more  than  I  can  hear. 


[JKriV. 


ScBNB  11,-*-^  Chamber  in  Lord  Aimworth*8 
House, 

Enter  Sir  Harrt  Stcamork  a/i^THBODOSiA. 

Sir  H.  Well  but,  Theodosia,  child,  you  are 
quite  unreasonahie. 

Theo.  Pardon  me,  papa,  it  is  not  I. am  un- 
reasonahie, hut  you ;  when  I  gave  way  to  my 
inclinations  for  Mr.  Menrin,  he  did  not  seem 
less  agreeable  to  you  and  my  mamma  than 
he  was  acceptable  to  me.  It  is  therefore  you 
have  been  unreasonable,  in  first  encouraging 
Mr.  Menrin*s  addresses ,  and  aAerwards  for* 
bidding  him  your  house;  in  order  to  bring 
me  down  here,  to  force  me  on  a  gentleman 

Sir  If,  Force  you,  Dossy^),  what  do  you 
mean?  By  the  la,  I  would  not  force  you  on 
the  csar  of  Muscovy. 

Theo,  And  ye^  papa,  what  else  caif'  I  call 
it?  for  though  lord  Amiworth  is  extremely  at- 
tentire  and  obliging,  I  assure  yon  he  is  by 
no  means  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  lovers, 

Sir  If,  Ardent,  ah!  there  it  is;  yon  girls 
never  think  there  is  any  kne,  without  kissinff 
and  hugging;  hut  you  sbouM  consider,  chih^ 
my  lord  Aimwortb  is  a  polite  man,  and*has 
been  abroad  in  France  and  Italy,  where  these 
things  are  not  the  fashion:  I  remember  when 
I  was  on  my  travels,  among  th^  medames 
and  signoras,  we  never  saluted  more  than  the 
tip  of  the  ear. 

Theo,  Really,  papa,  yon  have  a  very  strange 
opinion  of  my  delicai^. 

Sir II,  Well  come,  my  poor  Dossy,  I  see 
you  are  chagrtn*d,  but  yon  know  it  is  not  my 
Fault;  on  the  contrary,  I  assure  you,  I  had 
always  a  great  regardf  for  youag  Mervin,  and 
should  have  been  very  glad — 

Theo,  flow  then,  papa,'  could  you  ]oin  in 
forcing  me  to  write  him  that  strange  letter, 
never  to  see  me  more?  or  how  indeed  could 
I  comply  vnth  your  commands?  what  must 
he  think  of  me? 

Sir  If,  Ay,  but  hold,  Dossy,  your  mamma 
convinced  me  that  he  was  not  so  proper  a 
ton- ID-law  for  tti  as  lord  Aimwortb. 

Thro.  CotivJnced  you!  Ah,  my  dear  papa, 
you  were  not  rori^inced. 

Sir  If.  \Yh;tl,  don*t  I  know  when  I  am 
coiTvinc«d? 

ThffO*  Why  no,  papa;  because  your  good 
nalure  and  e^j^iness  of  temper  is  such ,  that 
you  priy  more  respect  to  the  judgment  of 
¥ii.imriM)  riinj  less  to  your  own,  than  you 
ouffht  to  do. 

Sir  If ,  Well,  but  Dossy,  don't  you  see  how 
^our  mamma  loves  me?  If  the  tip  of  my  little 
iinger  does  but  ache,  sheV  like  a  bewitched 
woman;  and  if  1  wns  to  die,  I  don*t  believe 
she  would  outlive  the  burying  of  me;  fcay, 
she  has  told  me  as  much  herself. 

—  O  ^«M7  u  aa  ■bbrevUUoa  •{  Tbeqdocia.  ' 


Theo»  Her  fondneis  indeed  <is  'very 

ordinary^ 

SirH^  Besides,  could  you  ffive  np'Ui^pn>- 
spect  of  being  a  countess,  and  imisfresft  of  tlos 
hneplace  ? 

Theo,  Yes,  truly,  could  I. 

AIR. 

With  the  man  that  I  love,  was  I  destm*d  to 
dwell. 

On  a  mountain,  a  moor,  fn  a  cot,  in  a  cefl; 
Retreats  the  most  l^arren,  most  (leserf,  would  be 
More  pleasing  than  courts  pr  «  palace  to  me. 

Let  the  vain  and  the  venal  in  vredlock  asbire 
To  what  folly  esteems,  and  the  vulgar  admire; 
I  yield  them  the  bliss,  where  their  wishes 
are  placed. 

Insensible  creatures!  *tis  all  they  can  tMe. 

Mnier  Ladt  Stcamorb. 

LadjrS*  Sir  Harry,  where  are  you? 

Sir  H,  Here,  my  lamb. 

lAidjS,  I  am  just  come  from  looking  over 
his  lordship's  family  trinkets. — Well,  miss  Sy- 
camore, you  are  a  happy  creature,  to  liave 
diamonds,  equipage,  title,  and  all  the  Uessiags 
of  life  poured  tnus  upon  yon  at  once. 

Theo,  Blessings,  madam!  Do  yoa  tlniik 
then  I  am  such  a  wretch  as  to  place  mj  fe- 
licity in  the  possession  of  any  such  trumpery? 

Ladj  S,  Upon  my  word,  miss,  yoa  have 
a  very  disdainful  manner  of  expressing  yonr- 
self;  I  believe  there  are  very  few  young  vro- 
men  of  fashion,  who  would  think  any  saai- 
fice  they  could  make  too  much  for  tben. — 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  her,  sir  Hbnry? 

Sir  If ,  Why,  my  dear,  I  have  joei  been 
talking  to  her  m  the  same  strain,  bat  wkal^ 
ever  she  has  got  in  her  head — 

LadyS.  Oh,  it  is  Mr.  Mervin,  her  gentle- 
man of  Bucklersbury. — Fie,  miss,  marry  a  dt! 
Were  is  y^ur  pride,  your  vanity;  have  ye« 
nothing  of  the  oerson  of  distinction  about  yon? 

SirH,  Hfell  but,  my  lady,  yon  know  I 
am  a  piec^nf  a  dt  myself  as  I  may  say,  fiir 
my  great-mndfather  was  a  dry-salter. 

Theo,  And  yet,  madam,  you  condescciided 
to  marry  my  papa. 

LodyS.  Well,  if  I  did,  miss,  I  had  but  five 
thousand  pounds  to  my  portion,  and  sir  Hany 
knows  I  was  past  eigfat-and-tbirty  before  1 
would  listen  to  him. 

SirH.  Na^,  Dossy,  that's  true,  yoor  aaam- 
ma  own'd  eight « and -thirty  before  we  vrerc 
marned:  but  by  the  la,  my  dear,  yoa  were 
a  lovely  angel;  and  by  candle-ligbt  nobody 
Would  have  taken  you  for  above  fire-and* 
twenty. 

LadyS,  Sir  Harry,  yon  remember  Ike  lail 
time  I  was  at  my  lord  duke's. 

SirH,  Yes,  my  love,  it  was  the  very  day 
your  little  bitch  Minxey  pnpt 

Lady  S,  And  pray  what  did  the  whole 
mily  say?  my  lord  John,  and  my  lord  Thm? 
mas,   and  my  lady  duchess  in  parlicaliirt' 
Cousin,  says  her  grace  to  me— Ibr  sbe  \ 
called  me  cousin — ' 

Theo,  Well  but,  madam,  to  cot  i 
short  at  onCe,  my  father  has  a 
for  Mr,  Mervin,  and  would 
union  with  all  his  heart.  ^ 
LadjS,  Do  y^tiliJb^^C^W*  •  ■ 
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.  SirH.  Wha  l,  love!  • 

LadjrS,  Tb^n  all  niy  care  and  prud^ce 
ir^  come* to  notbiog. 

SirH,  W[t\\,  but  May,  mjr  lady—Dossj, 
are  always  makiqg  miicbief. 

Th^d.  Ah!  ipy  dear^sweet-^ 
.  LadfS*  -Do,  mija,  tbat*s  riglil)  coax — 

Theo,  No,  madaita,  I  am  not  capable  of 
my  sucb  meanoesi. 

lUidpr  S^  ^ery  citO  of  you  tbcoDtmdict 
Bie  however. 

SirH,  £h!  wbai*a  tbat— hand's  o£^  Dossy, 
IbnH  come  ilear  me. 

AIR. 

Why  hoW^  now,  miss  pert, 

Do  you  thinli  to  divert 
My  anger  by  fawning  and.  stroking  ?  * 

VVould  you  make  me  a  fooi, 

Your  plaything,  your  tool?  . 
Was  ever  young  minx  so  provoking? 

Get  out  of  my  sight! 

^would  be  serving  you  right, 
To  lay  a  sound  dose  of  the  lash  on: 

Contradict  your  mamma! 

Tve  a  mind  by  the  la — 
But  I  won't  put  myself  in  a  passion. 

[Exit  Theo. 

"Enter  Lord  Aimworth  €md  Gilrs. 
Lord  A,  Come,  farmer,  ^ou  may  come  in, 
there  are  none  here  but  friends.  —  Sir  Harry, 
jomv  servant 

^SirH.  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  lordship's  hands 
—I  hope  he  did  not  overhear  us  squabbling. 

[Aside. 

Lord  A.  Well  now,  master  Giles,  what  is 
it  you  have  ^ot  to  say  to  me?  If  I  can  do 
rou  any  service,  this  company  will  give  you 
eave  to  speak. 

GUcM,  1  thank  your  lordship ;  I  has  not  got 
I  ^reat  deal  to  say;  I  do  come  to  yourlord> 
thip  about  a  little  business,  if  you'll  please  to 
pTe  me  the  hearing.  .» 

Lord  A,  Certainly,  only  let  me  know  what 
t  is. 

GiUs.  - Why f  an  please  you,  my  lord,  being 
eft  alone,  as  1  may  say,  feyther  dead,  and  all 
he  business  upon  my  own  hands,  I  do  think 
)f  settling  and  taking  a  wife,  and  am  come 
lo  ax  your  honour's  consent. 

Lord  A.  My  consent,  farmer!  if  that  be  ne- 
ressary,  you  have  it  with  all  my  heart — I  hope 
rou  have  taken  care  to  make  a  prudent  choice. 

Giles.  Why  I  do  hope  so,  my  lord. 

Lord  A.  Vvell.  and  who  is  tne  happy  fair 
me?   Does  she  live  in  my  house? 

Giles.  No,  my  lord,  she  does  not  live  in 
'onr  house,  but  she's  a  parson  of  your  ac- 
[uainlance. 

Lord  A.  Of  my  acauaintance  ! 

Giles.  No  offence,  1  hope,  your  honour*  . 

Lord  A.  None  in  the  least:  but  how  is  she 
ifi  acquaintance  of  mine? 

Giles.  Your  lordship  do  know  miller  Fair- 
ield? 

Lord  A.  Well— 

Giles.  And  Patty  Fairfield,  his  daughter, 
ny  lord? 

Lord  A.  At,  is  it  her  you  think  of  marrying? 

Giles.  Why  if  so  be  as  your  lordship  has 
lo  objection;  to  he  sure  we  will  do  nothing 
rithout  your  consent  and  approbation. 
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Lord  A.  Upon  my  word,  farmer,  you  have 
ma^de'  anr  excellent  dioice — It  is  a  god-daughter 
of  iny  mopther^s,"  madam,  who  was  l>jped  up 
Under  her  cart,  and  I  protect  I  do  not  know 
a  more  amiable  young  wOrt^an. — But  are  you 
toe,  farmer,  that  Patty  herself  is  inclinable 
to  /this  match?' 

Giles.  O  y^s,  my  lord,  I  am  sartain  of  that 
Lord  A.  Perhaps  then  she  desired  you  to 
coqie  and  ask  my  consent? 

Giles.  Why  as  far  as  this  here,  my  lord; 
to  be  sure,  the  miller  did  not  care  to  publish 
the  bans,  withdul  making  your  (prdship  ac* 
quainted-^B^t  1  hope  your  honour's  not  an- 
;gry  with  I. 

Lord  A.  AngiT,  farmer!  why  should  you 
think  so? — what  interest  have  I  in  it  to  be 


angrj? 
SirH. 

going  to  be  married  to  little  Patty  f'iiirfield? 
She's  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine:  i 


And  so ,  honest  farmer ,  you  are 


how  long 
have  you  and  she  been  sweethearts? 

Giles,  Not  a  long  while,  an  please  your 
worship, 

SirH.  Well,  her  father's  a  good  warm 
fellow ;  I  suppose  you  take  care  that  she  brings 
sometfainff  to  make  the  pot  boil? 

LadrS.  What  does  that  concern  you,  sir 
Harr^  r  How  often  must  I  tell  you  of  medd- 
ling in  other  people's  alTairs? 

SirH.  My  lord,  a  penny  for  your  thoughts  i). 
Lord  A.  I  heff  your  pardon ,  sir  Harry ; 
upon  my  word,  I  did  not  think  where  I  was, 
Giles.  Well  then,  your  honour,  I'll  make 
bold  to  be  taking  my  leave;  I  may  say  you 
gave  consent  for  miss  Patty  and  I  to  go  on. 

Lord  A.  Undoubtedly,  larmer,  if  sue  ap- 
proves^ of  it :  but  are  you  not  afraid  that  her 
education  has  rendered  her  a  little  unsuitable 
for  a  wife  for  you? 

LadyS.  Ob,  my  lord,  if  tbi;  girPs  handy^ 
SirH.  Oh,  ay — when  a  girl's  handj — 
Giles,  Handy]  Why,  saving  respoci,  Iberc's 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  her;  she*^   cuLe  at 
every  varsal  kind  of  thing, 
A  I  n« 

Odd's  my  life,  search  Kngland  overt 
An  you-^alch  her  in  her  elation, 
ril  be  hound  to  fly  the  nation  : 
And  be  sure  as  well  I  lore  her. 
Do  but  feel  my  heart  a  beating, 
Still  her  pretty  name  repeating  ^ 
Here's  the  work  'tis  always  al^ 
Pitty,  patty,  pat,  pit,  pat 
When  she  makes  the  music  tinkle^ 
What  on  y earth  can  sweeter  be  ? 
Then  her  little  eyes  so  iwinkle, 
Tis  a  feast  to  hear  and  see,  XKxit. 
SirH.  By  dad,  this  is  a  gond^  merry  (eMow; 
is  not  he,  love?  with  his  j>itly  patty— And  so, 
my  lord,  you  have  given  jour  consent  that 
he  shall  marry  your  mother's  old  houiekeep- 
er.  Ah,  well,  I  can  see — 

i)  A  yonng  ladj  biing  once  mclnncTiolj  lod  llinBthifkl 
in  the  presence  of  ■  gentlcvun  for  'whom  nht  iiid  « 
cort  of  •  Undrt,  which  wei  rciurnL'^  Qn  hit  f  «rt  ilia, 
though  neither  party  knew  Uic  scminiintj  orihnDlherj 
•WM  Ihoa  accoalnd  by  the  fietiUcinaD ;  A  i>eiiiij  fn' 
your  thoughU."   (I  trill  jmi  a  pccny  Tor  yon* 

tbonghla.)  <'For  the  othei  tJewn 
pence  yon  ahall  have  Ihoughtn  afiiI  Lhink^i/' #Diw«ml 
the  iady;  the  genllcmaa  producfil  a.  tdtiMir^ir  4nd  (he 


lady  conaentcd  to  marry  him —Tfiii  it  moh  ttU^n  nivdij 
bat  not  mteutarify  implyia|  iku  mtmuin^. 
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[Act  L 


Lord  A.  ^(obo(ty  doubts,  sir  Hany,  that 
you  are  very  clear-sighted. 

Sir  H.  Yes/  yes,  let  me  alone,  I  kflow  whaf  s 
what;  I  was  a  young  fellow  once  myself; 
and  I  should  have  been  glad  of  a  tenant  to 
take  a  pretty  girl  off  my  hands  now  and  then, 
as  well  as  another. 

LordA*  I  protest,  my  dear  Friend,  1  don't 
understand  you. 

Ladjr  S.  Nor  nobody  else — Sir  Harry,*  you 
are  going  at  some  beastliness  now. 

SirH.  Who  I,  my  lady?  Not  1,  as  I  hope 
to  live  and  breathe;  His  nothing  to  us  you 
know,  lyhat  my  lord  does  before  he*:!  married  i 
when  I  'was  a  bachelor,  I  was  a  devil  among 
the  wenches  myself;  and  yet  I  vow  to  George, 
my  lord,  since  I  knew  my  lady  Sycamore^ 
and  ' we  shall  be  man  and  wife  eighteen  years, 
if  we  live  till  next  Candlemas-day ,  I  never 
had  to  do^ 

Lady  Si  Sir  Harry,  come  out  of  the  room, 
I  desire. 

SirH.  Why,  what^s  the  matter,  my  lady, 
I  did  not  say  any  harm? 

LcuLjr  S,  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  you 
want  to  make  me  faint. 

SirH.  I  want  to  make  you  faint,  my  lady? 

Lady S,  Yes,  you  do — and  if  you  don*t 
Gome  out  this  instant  I  shall  fall  down  in  the 
chamber — I  beg,  my  lord,  you  won't  speak 
to  him.    WHI  you  come  out,  sir  Harry? 

SirH  Nay  but,  my  lady! 

LadyS,  No.  I  will  have  you  out. 
[Exeurit  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Sycixmore, 

Lord  A.  This  worthy  baronet  and  his  lady 
are  certainly  a  very  whimsical  couple;  how- 
ever, their  daughter  is  perfectly  amiable  in 
every  respect:  and  yet  I  am  sony  I  have 
brought  her  down  here;  for  can  I  in  honour 
marry  her,  while  my  aflections  are  engaged 
to  another?  To  what  does  the  pride  of  con-, 
dition  and  the  censure  of  the  world  force  me ! 
Must  I  then  renounce  the  only  person  that 
can  make  me  happy;  because,  because  what? 
because  she's  a  miller's  daughter?  Vain  pride 
and  unjust  censure!  Has  she  not  all  the  gra- 
ces that  education  can  give  her  sex,  improved 
by  a  genius  seldom  found  among  the  highest  ? 
Has  she  not  modesty,  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  beauty  of  p«rson,  capable  of  adorning  a 
rank  the  most  exalted?  out  it  is  too  late  to 
think  of  these  things  now;  my  hand  is  pro- 
mised, my  honour  engaged:  and  if  it  was  not 
so,  she  has  engaged  herself;  the  farmer  is  a 
person  to  her  mind,  and  I  have  authorized 
their  union  by  my  approbation, 

A  I  K. 

The  madman  thus,  at  times,  we  see, 

With  seeming  reason  blest; 
His  looks,  his  words,  his  thoughts  are  free, 

And  speak  a  mind  at  rest. 

But  short  the  calms  of  ease  and  sense. 

And  ah!  uncertain  too, 
While  that  idea  lives  from  whence 

At  first  his  frenzy  grew,  [Exit 

SciLTiE  HI.— ^  FiUage. 

Enter  Ralph,  iviih  Mbryin  in  a  riding  Dress, 
foUotved  by  Fankt. 
Fan.  Ah,  pray,  your  honour,  try  if  you 


have  not  something  to  spare  for  poor  Fanny 
Ihe  gipsy. 

Ralph.  I  teil  you,  Fan,  the  gentleman  kai 
no  change  about  him;  why  the  plague  wiU 
you  be  so  troublesome? 

Fan.  Lord,  what  is  it  to  you,  if  bis  boa- 
our  has  a  mind  to  give  me  a  trifle?  Do 
P'*3y>  gentleman,  put  your  band  in  your 
pocket. 

Mer.  1  am  almost  distracted!  Uncraldid 
Theodosia,  to  change  so  suddenly,  and  write 
me  such  a  letter!  However,  I  am  resolved 
to  have  my  dismission  face  to  face ;  this  let- 
ter may  be  forced  from  her  by  her  mother, 
who  I  know  was  never  cordially  xny  friend: 
I  could  not'  get  a  siffht  of  her  in  London,  hot 
here'  they  vali  be  less  oil-  their  guard;  and 
see  her  I  will,  by  one  means  or  other, 

Fan*  Then  'your  honour  will  not  extend 
your  charity? 

air. 

I  am  young,  and  I  am  friendless. 

Ana  poor,  alas!  withal; 
Sure  ray  sorrows  will  be  endless; 
In  vain  for  help  I  call. 
Have  some  pity  in  your  nature. 
To  relieve  a  wretched  creature, 
Though  the  eifl  be  ne'er  so  smalL 

[Mert^in  gives  her  Manej. 

May  you,  possessing  every  blessing, 
Still  inherit,  sir,  all  yoU  merit,  sir. 
And  never  know  what  it  is  to  want; 
Sweet  heaven  your  worship  all  bappines 
grant!  {ExmL 
Ralph.  Now  Pli  go  and  take  tbat  mooer 
from  her;  and  I  have  a  good  mind  to  fin 
her,  so  I  have^ 

Mer.  Pho,  pr'ythee  stay  where  you  are. 
Ralph.  Nay,  but  I  bate  to  see  a  load  se 
devilish  greedy. 

Mer.  Well,  come,  she  has  not  got  a  great 
deal,  and  I  have  thought  how  she  may  do  mt 
a  favour  in  her  turn. 

Ralph.  Ay ,  but  you  may  put  tbat  oat  W 
your  head,  (or  1  can  tell  you  she  wonV 
Mer.  How  so? 

Ralph.  How  so,  why  she's  as  cunniag  u 
the  devil. 

Mer.  Oh,  she  is— I  fancy  I  understand  yoa. 
Well,  in  that  case,  friend  Ralph — Your  aa> 
me's  Kalph,  I  think? 

Ralph.  Yes,  sir,  at  your  service ,  ibr  vi 
of  a  better. 

Mer.  I  s^y  then,  friend  Ralph,  in  tbat  c 
we  will  remit  the  favour  you  think  ol^  tillbe 
lady  is  in  a  more  complying  buroour,  au^ 
try  if  she  cannot  serve  me  at  present  in  aoar 
other  capacity — There  are  a  good  mamj  pf- 
sies  hereabout,  are  there  not? 

Ralph.  Sofrly— I  have  a  whole  gang  d 
them  here  in  our  barn;  1  have  kept 
about  the  place  these  three  moolksy  aW  ^ 
on  account  of  she, 
Mer.  Really. 

Ralph.  Yea, — but  for  your  lile  6om\mj 
a  word  of  it  to  any  Cbristian--1  am  in  hm 
with  her. 
Mer.  Indeed! 

Ralpli.  Feyther  'is  asmad  wilk 
it  as  old  Scrat^jt^^C 
all  of  anger;  but  1  omil 


^CT  O.  SCBKE  1.] 

3B[er.  Well,  friend  Ralph »  if  you  are  in 
•^e,  no  doiibt  you  bare  some  influence  orer 
i>iar  mistress;  donU  vou  tbink  you  could 
reTail  upon  bcr,  and  ber  companions,  to 
■pply  me  tirith  one  of  their  habits,  and  let 
le  go  up  with  tbem  to-day.  to  my  lord 
imnrorth^  ? 

Jialplu  Why,  do  you  wan(  to  go  a  mum> 
lingfi)  We  neTer  'do  that  here  hut  in  the 
ilmstmas  holidays. 

JHer*  No  matter;  manage  this  for  me,  and 
lainage  it  with  secrecy,  and  I  promise  yiou 
ball  not  go  unrewarded. 

MiaJph,  Oh,  as  for  that,  sir,  I  donH  lo6k 
>r  an^  thing:  I  can  easily  get  you  a  bundle 
f  their  rags ;  but  I  donH  know  whether  youMl 
retail  on  tbem  to  ^o  up  to  my  lord\  be- 
au se  they  are  afraid  ot  a  big  dog  that's  in 
le  yard;  hut  Til  tell  you  what  I  can  do;  I 
ftn  go  up  before  you  and  have  the  dog  fast- 
Bed,  for  ]  know  his  kennel.  \ExiL 

Mer.  That  will  do  very  well — By  means  of 
ais  disguise  I  shall  probably  get  a  sight  of 
«r ;  and  I  leave  the  rest  to  love  and  fortune. 

AIR. 

Why  quits  the  merchant,  blest  with  ease, 

The  pleasures  of  his  native  seat, 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  seas, 
And  climes  more  perilous  than  these. 

^Midst  freezing  cold,  or  scorching  heat? 
He  knows  the  hardships,  knows  the  pain, 

The  length  of  way,  but  thinks  it  small; 
The  tweets  of  what  he  hopes  to  gain, 

Undaunted,  make  him  combat  all.  \ExiL 

Scene  IV  The  Mitt, 

JEnier  Pattt,  Ralph,  Giles,  and  Farmv, 
Giles*  So  his  lordship  was  as  willing  as 
be  flowers  in  May—- and  as  I  was  coming 
lonff,  who  should  I  meet  but  your  father 
od  lie  hid  me  run  in  all  haste  and  tell  you 
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This  is  a  thing  the  most  oddest.  • 
Some  iblks  are  so  plaguHy  modest: 
n^f.L  (Were  we  in  the  case,  ' 

|To  be  in  their  place, 
^on-    (  carry  it  offwith  a  different  face. 

Giles.  Thus  I  take  her  by  the  lily  hand, 

So  soft  and  white: 
Ralph.  Why  now  that's  right; 

And  kiss  her  too,  mon,  never  stand. 
Whai  words  can  eiplain 
My  pleasure — ray  patn? 
It  presses,  it  rises, 
My  heart  it  surprises, 
I  can^  keep  it  down,  though  ^d  never 
so  fain,  •* 


Pat. 
GiUs. 


Fan. 


So  here  the  play  ends, 
The  lovers  are  friends. 


we  were  sure  you  would  he  deadly 


-for 
kd. 

I^at.  I  know  not  what  business  you  had  to 
;o  to  my  lord's  at  all,  farmer. 

Giles.  Nay,  I  only  did  as  I  was  desired — 
rlaster  Fairfield  bid  me  tell  you  moreover,  as 
low  he  would  have  you  go  up  to  my  lord, 
»nt  of  hand,  and  thank  him. 

Ralph.  So  she  ought ;  and  take  off  those 
lothes,  and  put  on  what's  more  becoming 
ler  station:  you  know  my  father  spoke  to 
ou  of  that  tois  morning  too. 

Pal.  Brother,  I  shall  obey  my  father^ 

JiTAaTBTTo.— Pattt,  Giles,  Ralph,  and 
Fanny. 

'a/.     Lie  still,  my  heart ;  oh  1  fatal  stroke, 
That  kills  at  once  my  hopes  and  me. 

riles.  Miss  Pat! 

>aA  What! 

tiles.  Nay,  I  only  spoke. 

\alph.  Take  courage,  mon,  she  does  but  joke. 
Come^  sttster,  somewhat  kinder  be. 

l)  Tii«  mtmneri  are  general] j  a  number  of  joang  men 
who  go  about  in  the  counlrj  town*,  dreaacd  up  trilb 
fine  gold  and  ailver  paper  aewed  to  their  eloolba. 
•tChriatmaalima,  to  get  coaething  for  repealing  an  old 
Mfstery  in  rhyme,  aonething  aboiU  St.  Oeorgo  and 
the  Sragokr—l  remenber  a  couple  of  line*  tbiu : 
**l  am  the  bold  ttU  George,  the  Laighl, 
Go  fod^  with  fword  and  shield  to  fight." 


Ralph.  Hush. 
Fan.  Tushl 
Giles.  Nab! 
Pat.  Phaw! 
AU.     What  torments  eiceeding,  what  joys 
are  above. 
The  pains  and  the  pleasures  that  wait 
upon  love.  [JExeunL 

ACT  11. 

ScBNi  l.-^A  marble  Portico,  ornamenied 
npilh  Statues,  tiphich  opens  from  Lord 
AiMWoaTH's  House;  tt^o  Chairs  near  the 
Front. 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth,  reading. 
Lord  A.  In  how  contemptible  a  light  would 
the  situation  I  am  now  in  sbow  me  to  most 
of  the  fine  men  of  the  present  age?  In  love 
with  a  country  girl;  rivalled  by,  a  poor  fellow, 
one  of  my  meanest  tenants,  and  uneasy  at  it  t 
If  I  had  a  mind  to  her ,  I  know  they  would 
tell  me  I  ought  to  have  taken  care  to  make 
myself  easy  long  ago,  when  I  had  her  in  my 

Eower.  But  I  have  the  testimony  of  my  own 
eart  in  my  favour;  and  I  think,  was  it  to  do 
again,  I  should  act  as  I  have  done.  Let's  see 
what  we  have  here.  Perhaps  a  book  may 
compose  my  thoughts.  [Reads ,  and  throats 
the  Hook  atvaj']  It's  to  no  purpose;  I  can't 
read,  I  can't  tiunk,  I  can't  do  any  thing. 

AIR. 

Ah!  how  raiiil^  mortals  treasure 
Hopes  of  happmess  and  pleasure, 

Hard  and  cloubtful  to  obtain! 
By  what  standards  false  we  measure; 

Still  pursuing 

Ways  to  ruin^ 
Seeking  biiss,/and  finding  pain! 

Enter  Pattt. 

Pat.  Now  comes  the  trial:  ao,  my  sentence 

I  already  pronounced,  and  I  will  meet  my 
fate  with  prudence  and  resolution. 

Lord  A.  Who's  there? 

Pat.  My  lor<f! 

Lord  A.  Patto  Fairfield! 

PaL  I  humbly  bl^  pardon,  my  lord,  for 
pressiliff  so  abruptly  into  your  presence:  but 
I  was  told  I  miffht  w^k  this  way;  and  I  am 
come  Jby  my  father's  commands  to  tbank  your 
lordsbip  for  all  your  favours. 

Lord  At  Favours,  Patty;  .what,  €|XQHr"  I 
hay*  do«e  you  none?  if&imytUV^Ihimor. 
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[Act  IL 


phoiis?  I  protest,  if  yon  bad  not  spoke.  I 
should  not  Vsrte  known  von ;  I  never  saw  you 
wear  such  clothes  is  these  in  my  mother*s 
life-time. 

PaU  No,  my  lord,  it  was  her  ladyships 
pleasure  1  should  wear  better,  and  therefore  I 
obeyed;  but  it  is  now  my  duty  to  dress  in  a 
manner  more  suitable  to  my  station  and  future 
prospects  in  life. 

Lord  A,  I  am  afraid,  Patty,  you  ar^  too 
humble — come  sit  down— nay,  1  will  bare  it 
so.  [Thex  sit]  What  is  it  i  have  been  told 
to>da^,  Patty?  It  seems  you  are  going  to  be 
married. 

p€U.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  A,  Well,  and  donU  you  think  yon 
could  have  made  a  better  choice  than  farmer 
Giles?  I  should  imagine  your  person,  your 
accomplishments,  might  have  entitled  you  to 
look  higher. 

PaL  Your  lordship  is  pleased  to  over-rate 
my  little  merit:  the  education  I  ^received  in 
your  family  does  not  entitle  me  to  forget  my 
origin;  and  the  farmer  is  my  equal. 

Lord  A,  In  what  respect  r  The  degrees  of 
rank  and  fortune,  my  dear  Patty,  are  arbitrary 
distinctions,  unworthy  the  regard  of  those  who 
consider  justly;  the  true  standard  of  equality 
is  seated  in  the  mind:  those  who  think  nobly 
are  noble. 

PiiL  The  farmer,  my  lord,  is  a  very  honest  man. 

Lord  A,  So  he  may:  I  donH  suppose  he 
would  break  into  a  house,  or  commit  a  rob- 
bery on  the  highway:  what  do  you  tell  me  of 
his  honesty  for? 

Pat  I  aid  not  mean  to  ofTendhrourJordship. 

Lord  A,  Offend!  I  am  not  oflended,  Patty; 
not  at  all  offended  —  But  is  there  any  great 
merit  in  a  man's  being  honest? 

PaL  I  donH  say  there  is,  my  lord. 

Lord  A.  The  farmer  is  an  iU-bred,  illiterate 
booby;  and  what  happiness  can  you  propose 
to  yourself  in  such  a  society?  Then,  as  to  his 
person,  I  am  sure  —  But  perhaps,  Patty,  you 
like  him ;  and  if  so,  I  am  doing  a  wrong  thmg. 

PaL  Upon  my  word,  my  lord — 

Lord  A.  Nay,  I  see  you  do:  be  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  please  you;  and  in  that  case 
you  are  certainly  in  the  right  to  follow  your 
inclinations.  I  must  tell  yop  one  thing.  Fatty, 
iowcver-rl  hope  you  won't  think  it  uufnendly 
of  me->but  I  am  determined  farmer  Giles  shall 
not  stay  a  moment  on  my  estate  aAer  next 
farter-day.  ^ 

PaL  I  nope,  my  lord,  he  has  not  ineursed' 
your  displeasure — 

Lord  A,  That's  of  no  signification!  —  Could 
I  find  as  many  good  qualitie||*  in  him  as  you 
do,  perhaps — But  His  enough^  he*s  a  fellow  I 
don't  like;  and* as  you  have  A  regard  for  him, 
r  would  have  you '  advise*  him  to  provide 
himself. 

Pai,  My  lord,  I  am  very  lyifortunate. 
Lord  A.  $he  loves  him,  *tis  pl/iin-  [Aside] 
Come,  Patty,  I  wou4d*|iot  trilliagly  do  any 
thing  to  make  you  uneasy.  —  Have  you  seen 
miss  Sycamore  yet? — I  suppose  you  kfXm  she 
and  I  are  ffornc  to  beentarried? 


gomg 

PaL  So  1  hear,  my  lord. — Heaven  mAe  you 
both  happy. 

Lord  A*  Thank  yon,  Patty;  I  hope  we  afaall 
be  happy. 


PaL  Upon  my  knees,  upon  my  Imees  Ifray 
it;  may  every  earthly  miss  attend  yoa*  may 
your  days  prove  an  pninterrupted  courae  of 
delightful  tranquillity;  .and yourmnlual  fHeod- 
ship,  confidence,  and  leve,  end  bot  with  your 
lives 


Lord  A,  Rise,  Patty,  rise;  say  no 
I  suppose  you'll  wait  upon  miss  Sycamore 
before  you  go  away—at  pivsent  i  have  a  little 
business^As  I  said,  Patty,  don't  aifHicI  your- 
self: I  have  been  somewhat  hasty  with  regard 
to  the  farmer;  but  since  I  see  how  deeply  roa  * 
are  interested  in  his  afHurs,  I*  may  posaibly 
alter  my  designs  with  regard  to  bim  —  Yoa 
know — ^you  know,  Patty^  your  marriage  with 
him  is  no  concern  of  mine^I  only  speak — 

AIR. 

My  passion  in  vain  I  attempt  to  dissemble: 
fh'  endeavour  to  hide  it,  but  makes  it  appear: 

Enraptur'd  I  gaze ;  when  V  touch  her  I  tremble, 
And  speak  to  and  hear  her  with  ialt*ria| 
and  fear. 

By  how  many  cniel  ideas  tormented! 

My  blood's  ill  a  ferment;  itfireeses,  it  buns! 
This  moment  I  wish,  what  the  next  is  repeated; 

While  lofe,  rage,  and  jealousy  rack  me 

turns.  [Exit  , 

'Enter  Giles. 

GiUs.  Miss  Pat  — Odd  rabbit  it,  I  tlsougk 
his  honour  was  here;  and  I  wish  I  may  Se 
if  my  heart  did  not  jump  into  mj  mouth- 
Come,  come  down  in  all  haste;  tbereVsiM^j 
rig  below  as  you  never  knew  in  your  kon 
days.  There!s  as  good  as  forty  of  t£e  tcnanb, 
men  and  maidens,  have  got' upon  the  lava 
before  the  castle,  with  pipers  and  garlands; 
just  for  all  the  world  as  thoY  it  was  Mav* 
day;  and  the  quality's  looking  at  ibem  out  if 
the  windows  —  'tis  as  true  as  any  ikiBg;  ea 
account  of  my  lord's  coming  home  witk  Isi 
new  lady. 

PaL  Well,  and  what  then? 

GileB,  Why  1  was  thinking,  if  so  be  s 
you  would  come  down,  as  we  mighi  take  a 
dance  together:  little  Sail,  fanner  Harrov'i 
daughter,  of  the  green,  would  fain  hare  M 
me  for  a  partner;  but  I  said  as  how  Td  fO 
for  one  I  liked  better,  one  that  Td  mdke  a 
partner  for  life. 

Pat,  Did  yon  say  so? 

Giles*  Yes ;  and  she  was  slmc^  all  of  i 
he6p — she  had  not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog— 
for  Sail  and  I  kept  company  once  §m  s 
little  bit.  • 

P€tL  Farmer,  I  am  going  to  say  somdlflg 
to  }^ou ,  and  I  desire  you  will  listen  to  it  ^ 
tenlively.  It  seems  yoli  think  of  onr  kdig 
married  together. 

GUes.  Think  1  why  I  think  of  nothing  «k( 
it's  all  over  the  place,  mun,  as  how  yon  ~^ 
to  be  my  spouse;  and  you  would  not 
what  game  folks  make  of  me. 

PaL  Shall  I  talk  to  you  like  a  friend^  ^ 
mer?  —  You  and  I  were  never  desigswd  9f 
one  another;  and  I  am  morally  c  ^ 
should  not  be  happy. 

GOes,  Oh!  as  for  that  matter,  I  never lli 
no  words  witb  nobody. 
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CiZ<>#.  Not 

PaL  On  the  contrary,  you  are  disagreeable 
to  me. 

GiUs.  Am  I? 

PaL  Yes,  of  all  things:  I  deal  with  you 
sincerely. 

Giles.  Why,  I  thought,  miss  Fat,  the  affair 
between  you  and  I  was  all  fixM  and  settled. 

PaL  Well,  let  this  undeceive  you  —  Be  as- 
sured we  shall  never  be  man  and  wife.  No 
offer  shall  persuade,  no  command  force  me. — 
You  know  my  mind,  make  your  advantage 
of  it.  \E3uL 

Giles*  Here's  a  turn !  1  donH  know  wnat  to 
make  of  it:  she's  gone  mad,  that's  for  sartin; 
wit  and  leaminff  have  crack'd  her  brain.  But 
hold ,  she  says  I  baint  to  her  mind  —  mayn't 
all  this  be  the  effect  of  modish  coyness,  to  do 
like  the  gentlewomen,  because  she  was  bred 
among  them?  And  I  have  heard  say,  they  will 
he  upon  their  vixen  tricks  till  they  go  into  the 
very  church  with  a  man.— There, can  no  harm 
come  of  speaking  with  master  Fairfield,  how- 
ever.— Odd  rabbit  it,  bow  plafi:uy  tart  she  was — 
I  am  half  vex'd  with  myself  now  that  1  let 
her  go  oflf  so. 

A  I  E. 

When  a  maid,  in  way  of  marriage, 

First  is  courted  by  a  man. 

Lei  un  do  the  best  he  can, 
She's  so  shamefac'd  in  her  carriage, 

*Tis  with  pain  the  suits  began. 
Tbo'f  mayhap  she  likes  him  mainly, 

Still  she  shams  it  coy  and  cold; 
Fearing  to  confess  it  plainly. 

Lest  the  folks  should  think  her  bolJ. 
But  the  parson  comes  in  sight. 

Gives  the  word  to  bill  and  coo; 
*Tis  a  dilTrent  story  quite, 

And  she  quickly  buckles  too.  \J£xiL 

ScKNK  IL  —  A  View  of  Lord  Aimworth's 
Mouse  and  Improvemenis ;  a  Seat  under 
a  Tree,  and  part  of  the  GardenwaU, 
ppith  a  Chinese  Pavilion  over  it  Several 
country  People .  appear  dancing,  others 
looking  on}  among  whom  are,  Meryin, 
disguised,  Rau>B,  Fanny,  and  a  Number 
of  Gipsies* 

^yier  the  Dancers  go  off^  Theodosia  and 
Patty  enter  through  a  Gate  supposed 
to  haoe  a  Connexion  with  the  principal 
building. 

^heo.  Well  then,  my  dear  Patty,  you  will 
run  away  from  us:  but  why  in  such  a  hurry? 
[  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you. 

JPai,  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  pay 
my  <luly  to  you  some  other  time,  madam;  at 
present  I  really  find  myself  a  liltle  indisposed. 

Theo»  Nay,  I  would  by  no  means  lay  you 
Inder  any  restraint  But  methinks  the  enter* 
aioment  we  hav|  just  been  taking  part  of, 
ibould  have  put  you  into  better  spirits:  I  am 
lot  in  over  merry  mood  myself,  yet  I  could 
lot  look  on  the  diversion  of  uose  honest  folks, 
ritbout  feeling  a  certain  gaiet^  de  coeur. 

J^€st,  Why,  indeed^  madam,  it  had  one  cir- 
cumstance attending  it,  which  is  often  wanting 
i>  more  polite  amusements;  that  of  seeming 
^  ^'▼e  undbserobled  satisfaction  to  those  who 
iT'ere  engaged  in  it. 


Theo.  Oh.  infinite  I  infinite!  To  see  the 
cheerful,  healthy-looking  creatures,  toil  with 
such  a  good  will!  To  me  there  were  more 
genuine  charms  in  their  awkvrard  stumpinjE 
and  jumping  about,  their  rude  measures,  ana 
homespun  finery,  than  in  all  the  drfl|  ^Pjtt'" 
dour,  and  studied  graces  of  a  birth-night  9fk 
room.  ^  ' 
Pat*  Tis  a  very  uncommon  declaration  to 
be  made  by  a  fine  lady,  madam;  but  certainly, 
however  the  artful  delicacies  of  high  life  may 
daxzle  and  surprise,  nature  has  particular  at- 
tractions, even  in  a  cottage,  her  most  unadorned 
state,  which  seldom  fails  to  affect  us,  though 
we  can  scarce  give  a  reason  for  it. 

Theo.  But  you  know,  Patty,  I  was  always 
a  distracted  admirer  of  the  country;  no  dam- 
sel in  romance  was  ever  fonder  of  troves 
and  purling  Streams:  had  I  been  bom  m  the 
days  of  Arcadia,  with  my  present  propensity, 
instead  of  being  a  fine  lady,  as  you  call  me, 
I  should  certainly  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep. 

PaL  Well,  madam,  you  have  the  sages, 
poets,  and  philosophers  of  all  ages,  to  coun* 
tenance  your  way  of  thinking. 

Theo.   And  you,  my  little,  philosophical 
friend,  don't  you  think  me  in  the  right  too? 
PaL  Yes  indeed,  madam,  perfectly. 

A  I  lU 

Trust  me,  would  you  taste  true  pleasure. 
Without  mixture,  without  measure. 
No  where  shall  you  find  the  treasure 

Sure  as  in  the  silvan  scene: 
Blest,  who,  no  false  glare  requiring, 
Nature*s  rural  sweets  admiring, 
Can,  from  grosser  joys  retiring. 

Seek  the  simple  and  serene.  [Exit 

Enter  Meeyin  and  Fanet. 

Mer.  Yonder  she  is  seated;  and,  to  my 
vrish,  most  fortunately  alone.  Accost  her  as 
I  desired. 

Theo.  Ueigho! 

Fan.  Heaven  bless  yon,  my  sweet  ladyw-. 
bless  your  bonour*s  beautiful  visage,  and  send 
you  a  good  husband,  and  a  oreat  many  of  them. 

Theo.  A  very  comfortable  wish,  upon  my 
word:  who  are  you,  child? 

Fan.  A  poor  gipsy,  an  please  you,  that  goes 
about  beggmg  from  charitable  gentlemen  and 
ladies^lf  you  have  e^er  a  coal  or  bit  of  whi- 
ting in  your  pocket,  Fll  write  you  the  first 
letter  of^your  sweetheart*s  name,  how  many 
husbands  you  will  have,  and  how  many  children^ 
my  lady  :  or,  if  you  11  let  me  look  at  your 
line  of  life,  i^U  tell  you  whether  it  will  belong 
or  short,  happy  or  miserable. 

Theo.  Oh !  as  for  that,  1  know  it  already-^-.- 
you  cannot  tell  me  any  good  fortune,  and 
therefore  Til  hear  none.  Go  about  your  business* 
Mer.  Stay,  madam,  sUy;  [Pretending  to 
lift  a  Paper  from  0ie  Ground^  you  have 
dropped  something— Fan,  call  the  young  gen- 
tlewoman back. 
Fan.  Lady,  you  have  lost^ 
Theo.  Pho,  pho,  I  have  lost  nothing. 
Mer.  Yes,  that  paper,  lady  ;  you  droppM  it 
as  you  got  up  from  the  chair.  —  Fan,  give  it 
to  her  honour. 

ITteo.  A  letter  with  my  address!  . 
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I>ear  'Theodosia! — Though  ihe  Might  o/|and  I  are  going  to  take  a  walk- 
ing MO  disi»greeabU:  to  you,  that  you 
never  to  approach  you 


charged  me  never  to  approach,  you  more, 
jf  hope  my  hand-writing  can  haoe  nothing 
to  frigjbien  or  disgust  you,  I  am  not  far 
off;  29  the  person  who  delivers  you  this 
can  give  you  intelligence. 
Come  hithery  child:  do  you  know  afiy  tiling 
of  the  geojtleman  that  wrote  this? 
Fan,  My  lady — 

Theo,  Make  haste,  run  this  moment,  brinff 
me  to  him,  bring  him  to  me;  say  I  wait  with 
impatience;  tell  him  I  will  go,  fly  any  where— 

Mer,  My  life,  my  charmer! 

Theo,  Oh,  heaTens! — Mr.  Menrin! 

EnUr  Sir  Harry  and  Ladt  Sycamore. 

Lady  S,  Sir  Harry,  don*t  walk  so  fast;  we 
are  not  runnine  for-  a  wager. 

SirH.  Hougn,  hough,  hough. 

Lady  S,  Hey-day,  you  have  got  a  cough ; 
1  shall  have  you  laid  upon  my  hands  presently. 

Sir  H,  No,  no,  my  lady,  it^s  only  the'  old 
affair. 

Lady  S,  Gome  here,  and  let  me  tie  this 
handkerchief  about  your  neck;  you  have  put 
yourself  into  a  mucksweat  already.  [Ties 
Handkerchief  about  his  Neck]  Have  you 
taken  your  Bardana  this  morning?  I  warrant 
you  no  now,  though  you  have  been  complaining 
of  twitches  two  or  three  times,  and  you  know 
the  gouty  season  is  coming  on.   Why  will 

rou  be  so  neglectfuLof  your  health,  sir  Harry? 
protest  I  am  forced  to  watch  you  like  an 
inlant.    {Duting  this  Speech,  Mer»in  gives 
TheodoMia  a  Letter. 
Sir  H  My  lovey  takes  care  of  me,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  her. 

Lady  S,  Well,  but  you  ought  to  mind  me 
then,  since  yon  are  satisfied  I  never  speak  but 
for  your  good.  —  I  thought,  miss  Sycamore, 
you  were  to  ha^e  followed  your  papa  and 
me  into  the  garden — ^How  far  did  you  go  with 
lh«t  wench  ? 

Theo,  They  are  gipties,  madam,  they  say. 
Lideed  I  doni  know  what  they  are. 

Lady  S,  I  wish,  miss,  you  would  learn  to 
give  a  rational  answer. 

SirIL  £h!  what*s  that?  [gipsies!  Have  we 
gipsies  here?  Vagrants,  that  pretend  to  a  in  ow- 
ledge  of  future  events;  diviners;  fortune-tellers! 

Fcm,  Yes,  your  worship;  we^U  tell  your 
fortune,  or  her  ladyship's,  tor  a  crum  of  bread 
pr  a  little  broken  victuals:  what  you  throw  to 
your  dogs,  an  please  you. 

SirH,  Broken  victuals,  hussar!  How  do  you 
think  we  should  have  broken  victuals? — It  we 
were  at  home,  indeed,  perhaps  you  might  get 
'some  such  thing  from  the  .cook:  but  here  we 
are  only  on  a  visit  to  a  friend's  house,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kitchen  at  all. 

IxMdy  S,  And  do  you  think,  sir  Harry,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  creature  an  account? 

Sir  M,  No,  love,  no ;  but  what  can  you  say 
to  obstinate  p#>ople  ? — Get  you  gone,  bold  face — 
1  once  knew  a  merchantts  wife  in  the  city, 
my  lady,  who  had  her  fortune  told  by  some 
of  those  gipsies.  They  said  she  should  die  at 
such  a  time;  and  I -warrant,  as  sure  as  the 
day  came,  the  poor  gentlewoman  actually  died 
with  the  conceit.— Come,  Dossy,  your  mamma 


you  have  hold  of  ray  arm? 

Lady  S,  No,  sir  H; 
myself 


Mybdy,  wifl 
arry,  I  choose  to  go  by 


your 


Mer,  Now  love  assist  me !  \Twrniag  to 
the  Gipsies]  Follow,  and  take  all  your  can 
from  me — Nay  but,  good  lady  and  gentlemaa, 
you  won't  go  without  remembering  the  poer 
gipsies. 

SirH,  Hey!  here  is  all  the  gang  after  us. 
Gip,  Pray,  your  noble  honour. 
Lady  S,  Come  back  into  the  garden;  vc 
shall  be  covered  with  vermin. 

Gip,  ^  Out  of  the  bowels  of 
miseration. 

Lady  S,^  They  press  upon  us  more  and  rmr: 
yet  that  girl  has  no  ramd  to  leave  them:  i 
shall  swoon  away. 

SirH.  Don't  be  firighten'd,  my  lady;  letne 
advance. 

air. 

Ton  vile  pack  of  vagabonds,  what  do  ye  meao* 
111  raatil  you,  rascallions. 
Ye  tatteraemallions — 
If  one  6f  them  comes  within  reach  of  my  caac. 

Such  cursed  aasurance, 
Tis  past  all  endurance. 
Nay,  nay,  pray  come  away. 
Thei  r're  Gars  and  thieves: 
And  he  that  believes 
Their  foolish  predictions. 
Will  find  them  but  fictions, 
A  bubble  that  always  deceives. 

•  Re-enter  Fanny  and  Gipsies, 
Fan.  Ohl  mercy,  dear — The  gentleman  is 
so  bold,  'tis  well  it  he  does  not  bring  ns  inlo 
trouble.  Who  knows  but  this  may  be  a  juslaoc 
of  peace? — And  see,  he's  following  tbcm  nti 
the  garden! 

1  Gip,  Well,  'tis  all  your  seeking.  Fan. 
Fan,  We  shall  have  warrants  to  take  ■> 

up,  ni  be  hang'd  else.  We  had  better  iw 
awajy;  the  servants  will  come  out  witk  sikb 
to  lick  ^)  us. 

Reenter '^IxKym^  with  Gipsies. 
Mer*  Cursed  ill  fortune— She's  gone;  aitf 
perhaps  I  shall  not  have  another  opportua^— 
And  you,  ye  blundering  blockhead »  I^tn^ 
give  you  a  halfpenny — ^Why  did  notyondbf 
to  the  garden  door  when  I  called  to  jchi,  he- 
fore  the  .younff  lady  got  in?  The  key  was  «■ 
the  outside,  vrhich  would  have  given  nae  somf 
time  for  an  expbnation. 

2  Gip,  An  please  your  honour,  I  was  Jmbnt*) 
Mer,  Dubus!  ploj^ue  choke  ye  —  Hoieta, 

it  is  some  satisfaction  that  1  have  been  aUr 
to  let  her  see  me,  and  know  wheiv  I  a* 
{Turning  to  the  Gipsies]--^^  gel  jm  gene 
all  of  you,  about  your  business. 

[Exeunt  € 
Theo,  [JppearM  in  ihel^atnUom\ 
peared,  fledl—Oh,  how  unlucky ihs  is! 
oe  not  luve  patience  to  wait  a  roomcnt? 
Mer,  I  know  not  what  to  resolve  oa. 
Theo.  Hem! 

jifer.  I'll  go  back  to  the  garden-door. 
Theo.  Mr.  Mervm! 

Mer.  What  do  1  seeX-^Tb  sfe,  ^  sM 
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MTs^in  — Ob,  TbtoaoMa!— Shall  I  dimb  tbe 
irall  and  come  up  to  you? 

Thmo,  No;  apoak  toftljr:  sir  Harry  and  my 
»d/  sit  below,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  walk. — How 
Bucb  am  I  obliged  to  you  for  taking  tbis 
louble! 

Mer.  Wben  tbeir  bappineis  is  at  Jtake, 
rbat  is  it  men  will  not  attempt?  — Say  but 
'ou  loTe  me  tben. 

^TheOm  What  proof  would  you  bave  me 
live  you?— I  know  but  of  one:  if  you  please, 

am  willing  io  go  off  witb  you. 

Mer.  Are  you?  —  Would  to  beaTen  I  bad 
trougbt  a  carriage! 

jfheo.  How  did  you  come? — ^HaTe  you  not 
lorses? 

Mer,  No;  tbere^s  anotber  misfortune.  —  To 
t^roid  suspicion,  tbere  being  but  one  little 
»nl»lic-bouse  in  tbe  Tillage,  1  dispalcbed  my 
ervant  with  them  aboui  an  hour  ago,  to  wail 
or  me  at  ?  town  twelve  miles  distant,  whither 

pretended  to  co;  but  alighting  a  mile  off,  I 
!^ipp*d  mysfelTand  came  h^ck  as  you  see: 
leitber  can  we,  nearer  than  this  town,  gel  a 
lost^^alse. 

Thea*  You  say  you  bave  made  a  confidant 
tf  tbe  miller's  son :  —  return  to  your  place  of 
endezvous  —  My  father  has  been  asked  this 
nomeot,  by  lord  Aimworth,  who  is  in  tbe 
arden,  to  take  a  walk  with  him  down  to  the 
■il):  tbey  will  go  before  dinner;  and  it  shall 
e  bard  if  I  cannot  contrive  to  be  one  of  the 
ompany. 

Mer.  And  what  then? 

Theo,  Why,  in  the  mean  time,  you  may 
evise  some  method  to  carry  me  from  hence ; 
ad  ril  take  care  yon  shall  have  an  oppor^- 
■nity  of  communicating  it  to  me. 

Mer.  Well,  but  dear  Tbeodosia— 

puBTT.—- Thbodoua  and  Mbrvin. 
Hist,  histl  I  hear  my  .mother  call— 
Prytbee«be  gone; 
VVe'U  meet  anon  : 
Catch  this  and  this^ 
Blow  me  a  kiss. 
In  pledffe-promisM  truth,  that's  all. 
Farewell! — and  yet  a  moment  slay: 
Something  beside  I  bad  to  say: 
Well,  His  forgot; 
No  matter  what — 
Love  grant  us  grace; 
The  milFs  tbe  pla^e: 
Sbe  calls  again.   I  must  away. 
JPVi#t.  Please  your  honour,  you  were  so  kind 
p  to  say  you  would  remember  my  fellow 
•arellers  for  their  trouble:  and  they  think  1 
nve  gotten  the  money. 

Mer,  Ob,  here;  give  them  this — [Gwes  her 
€oney\  And  for  you,  mv  dear  little  pilot, 
on  bave  bronsbt  me  so  cleverly  throug^^my 
osioess,  that  f  must — 

Fan.  Ob,  Lord! — your  honour — \Iahr 
isses  her^  Pray  don!t~-kiss  me  again. 

Mer,  Again  and  again. — There's  a  thought 
cnne  into  my  bead*. — ^fbeodosia  will  certainly 
a^e  no  ob)cction  to  putting  on  the  dress  of 
sister  of  mine. So,  and  so  only,  we  may 
scape  to-nigbtr— This  girl,  for  a  little  money, 
rail  provide  us  witb  necessaries.  [Aside* 
JFcm,  Dear  gracious!  I  wairant  you,  now, 
am  as  red  as  my  petticoat:  why  would  you 


royster  ind  tousle  one  so?^  If  fUlp 
see  you,«be'^  be  as 'jealous  as  tbe  v< 
Mer.  Hang  Ralpbi  Never  mind  bire^ 
a  guinea  for  thee, 
/^on.  What,  a  golden  guinea?— 
Mer.  Yes;  and  if  thou  art  a  good 
do  as  I  desire  thee,  thou  sbalt  bav* 
Fan.  Ay,  bnt  not  all  g^old. 
Mer.  As  ffood  as  that  is. 
Fm.  Shall  I  though,  if  I  does  as  you 
Mer,  You  shall. 

Fan,  Precious  heart!  He's  a  swei 
man— Icod,  I  bave  a  great  mind — 
Mer.  W^hat  art  thou  thinking  abo 
Fan.  Thinking,  your  honour? — Vi\ 
Mer.  Indeed,  so  merry. 
Fan.  I  don't  know  what  1  am 
about,  not  I-— Ha,  ba,  ha? — Twenty 
Mer.  I  tell  thee  thou  sbalt  bave  tl; 
Fan.  Ha,  ba,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
•  Mer.  By  heaven,  I  am  serious. 

Fan.  Ha,  ba,  ba)— Why  then  i'U 
ever  your  honour  pleases. 

Mer.  Stay  here  a  little,  to  see  that 
quiet:  you  11  find  me  presently  at 
where  we'll  talk  further.  • 

AIR. 

Yes,  'tis  decreed,  thou  maid  divi 
I  must,  I  will  |K>ssess  thee: 
Ob,  what  delight  within  my  arms  to  p 
To  kiss  and  call  thee  mine  t 
Let  me  this  only  bliss  enjoy; 
That  ne'er  can  wastei,  that  ne'er 
All  other  pleasures  I  resign. 
Why  should  we  dally; 
Stand  shilti-sbally: 
Let  fortune  smile  or  £t>wu^ 
Love  vnll  attend  us; 
Love  will  befriend  us; 
And  all  our  wishes  crown.  ^ 

Enter  Ralph. 
Fan.  What  a  dear,  kind  soul  be 
comes  Ralph — I  can  tell  him,  unless 
me  his  lawful  wife,  as  be  has  oflei 
would,  the  devil  a  word  more  shall 
to  me. 

Ralph.  So,  Fan,  where's  the  genl 
Fan.   How  should  I  know  wbei 
What  do  you  ask  me  for? 

Ralph.  There's  no  harm  in  puttii 
question,  be  there?  Why  you  lool 
and  illnttatured — 

Fan.  Well,  mayhap  I  do  —  and 
have  wherewithal  lor  it. 

Ralph.  Why,  has  tbe  gentleman  o 
thing  uncivil?  Ecod,  I'd  try  a  bout 
as  look  at  him. 

Fan.  He  offer! — ^no — he's  a  gentle 
inch  of  bim :  but  you  are  sensible,  I: 
have  been  promising  me,  a  great  vi 
and  that,  and  t'other;  and,  when  ali 
all,  I  don't  see  but  you  are  like  the  r< 
Ralph.  Why,  what  is  it  I  have 
Fan.  To  marry  me  in  (be  church, 
a  hundred  times. 

Ralph.  Well,  and  mayhap  I  wil 
bave  patience. 

Fan.  Patience  me  no  patience; 
do  it  now,  if  you  please. 

.)  I'll  &Bi^i.ism^^y  Google 
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Ralph.  Well,  but  suppose  I  don*t  please? 
I  tell  youy  Fan,  you*re  a  fool,  and  want  to 
quarrel  willi  your  bread  and  butter;  I  have 
had  anger  enow  from  feytber  already  upon 
your  account,  and  you  want  ne  to  coma  by 
more.  As  I  saicL  iTyou  bave  patience,  may- 
bap  things  may  fall  out,  and  mayhap  not. 

jFcofi.  vVith  all  my  heart  then;  and  now  I 
know  your  mind,  you.  may  go  hang  yourself. 

Ralph,  Ajf  ay. 

I'''an,  Yes,  you  may — who  cares  for  you? 

Ralph,  VVell,  ana  who  cares  for  you,  an 
you  go  to  that? 

Fan,  A  menial  feller  ^)^Go  mind  your  mill 
and  your  drudgery;  I  doD*t  think  you  worthy 
to  wipe  my  shoes — feller. 

Ralph,  liay  but.  Fan,  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  your  head:  odds  flesh  1  I  "v^ould  fain  know 
what  fly  bites  all  of  a  sudden  now. 

Fan,  Marry  come  up,  the  best  gentlemen^s 
sons  in  the  country  bare  made  me  proffers! 
and  if  one  is  a  miss,  be  a  miss  to  a  gentle- 
man, I  say,  thai  will  giye  one  fine  clothes, 
and  take  one  to  see  the  show,  and  put  money 
in..one^s  pockeL 

Ralph,  Whu,  whn  —  [Fann/  hits  him  a 
Slap]  What's  that  for? 

Feui,  What  do  you  whistle  for  then?  Do 
you  think  I  am  a  oog? 

Ralph,  Never  from  me,  Fan,  if  I  have  not 
a  mind  to -give  you,  with  this  switch  in  my 
hand  here,  as  good  a  ladng') — 

Fan,  Touch  me,  if  you  dare:  touch  me, 
and  ril  swear  my  life  against  you.  • 

Ra^h,  A  murrain!  with  'her  damn'd  little 
fist  as  bard  as  she  could  draw. 

Fan,  Well,  it's  good  enough  for  you:  Vm 
not  necessitated  to  take  up  with  the  impudence 
of  such  a  lowliv'd  monkey  as  you  are.  —  A 
gentleman's  my  friend,  and  I  can  have  twenty 
guineas  in  my  hand,  all  as  good  as  this  is. 

Ralph.  Belike  from  this  Londoner,  eh? 

Fan.  Yes,  from  him — so  you  may  take  your 

tromise  of  marriage;  I  don't  value  it  that — 
Spits}  and  if  you  speak  to  me,  I'll  slap  your 
chops  again. 

AIR. 

Lord,  sir,  you  seem  mighty  uneasy; 

But  I  the  refusal  can  bear: 
I  warrant  I  shall  not  run  crazy, 

Nor  die  in  a  fit  of  despair. 
If  so  you  suppose,  you're  mistaken  ; 

For,  sir,  for  to  let  you  to  know, 
Fm  not  such  a  maiden  forsaken. 

But  I  have  two  strings  to  my  bow.  \]Exit 

Ralph,  Indeed!  Now  I'll  be  judg'd  by  any 
soul  lining  in  the  world,  if  ever  there  was  a 
viler  piece  of  treachery  than  this  here:  a  couple 
of  base,  deceitful — after  all  my  love  and  kind- 
ness shown.  Well,  Fll  be  revenged  j  see  an 
I  ben't  —  Master  Marvint,  that's  his  name,  an 
be  do  not  sham  it:  he  has  come  here  and 
disguised  unself ;  whereof  tis  contrary  to  law 

1)  Fellow. —  The  common  people  of  England  liare  an 
idea  Uiat  thu  word  meana^  a  thief,  ^ibe  word  filon 
being  probabljr  pronounced  in  the  french  manner,  might 
hare  given  n«e  to  thia  idea)  and  conceqnentlj  will 
have  it  qualified  by  aome  well-meaning  ad jeclive^  when 
it  i«  uaed  to  them,  or  else  thej  alwaji  ,ta^e  it  ill. 
We  can  aay  a  good,  young,  fine,  oir  haoda'ome  fellow, 
but  we  moat  b«  carerol  of  aaying  Ike  word  fellow, 
•luoe. 

9)  Heaiivg. 


so  to  do:  besides,  I  do  pardy  know  why  he 
did  it;  and  111  fish  out  the  whok  conjiiratian, 
and  go  up  to  the  castle  and  tell  every  syDahle: 
a  shan't  carry  a  wench  from  mc,  were  he 
twenty  times  the  mon  he  is,  and  twenty  times 
to  that  again ;  and  moreover  than  so,  tbe  fint 
time  I  meet  un,  I'll  knock  un  down,  thoT 
'twas  before  my  lord  himself;  and  he  nay 
capias  me  for  it  afterwards  an  he  wull. 

AIR. 

As  they  count  me  such  a  ninny, 

S6  to  let  them  rule  the  roast; 
ni  bet  any  one  a  guinea, 

They  have  scor'a  without  their  host 
But  if  I  dont  show  them,  in  lieu  of  il| 
A  trick  that's  fairly  worth  two  of  il. 
Then  let  me  pass  for  a  Ibol  and  an  ass. 

To  be  sure  yon  sly  cajoler 

Thouffht  the  work  as  good  as  done. 
When  he  found  the  little  stroller 

VVas  so  easy  to  be  won. 
But  if  I  dont  show  him,  in  lien  of  it, 
A  trick  that's  fairly  worth  two  of  it. 
Then  let  me  pass  for  a  fool  or  an  ass.  [JExaL 

Scene  III.^^  Room  in  the  Mill;  tmo  Chain, 
ofith  a  Table  and  a  Tankard  of  Beer, 

Enter  Fairfield  and  Giles. 
Fair,  In  short,  farmer,  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  to  thee.  I  have  spoken  to  her  aD  I 
can;  but  I  think  children  were  bora  to  pdl 
the  grey  hairs  of  their  parents  to  the  giran 
with  sorrow. 

Giles,  Nay,  master  Fairfield,  doni  take  m 
about  it:  belike  miss  Pat  has  another  love; 
and  if  so,  in  heaven's  name  be't:  what's  one 
man's  meat,  as  the  saving  is,  is  anollier  maa's 
poison;  tho'f  some  might  find  me  well  enooik 
to  their  fancy,  set  in  case  I  dont  suit  hm^ 
why  thefe's  no  harm  done. 

Fair.  Well  but,  neighbour,  I  hare  pnt  Aal  ' 
to  her;  and  the  story  is,  she  has  no  incnsalioa  • 
to  marry  any  one;  all  she  desires  is,  to  4ij  I 
at  home  ana  take  care  of  me. 

Giles.  Master  Fairfield — there's  tcrwards  yonr 
good  health. 

Fair,  Thank  thee,  friend  Giles— and  hoe's 
towards  thine.  —  I  promise  thee*  had  tU^ 
gone  as  we  proposed,  thou  shonldst  have  had 
one  half  of  what  I  was  worth,  to  the  «lt»- 
most  farthing. 

GUes.  VVby  to  be  snrr,  master  FabfieM,  I 
am  not  the  less  obligated  to  your  mod  irS; 
hut,  as  to  that  matter,  had  I  married,  itshoaU 
not  have  been  for  the  lucre  of  gain;  but  if  I 
do  like  a  girl,  do  you  see,  I  do  like  her;  sf, 
and  I'll  take  her,  saving  rented,  if  she  kai 
not  a  second  petticoat 

Fair.  Well  said  —  where  love  is,  wilk  a 
littU^lndustry,  what  have  a  young  covleli  i 
be  afraid  of?  And,  by  the  lord  Harry,  for  al  1 
that's  past,  I  cannot  help  thinkiD^  we  sldl  ^ 
bring  our  matters  to  bear  yet — young  \ 
you  know,  friend  Giles — 

Giles.  Why,  that's  what  I  have  be« 
with  myself^  master  Fairfield. 

Fair.  Gome,  then,  *  mend  thy  Asw^'^ 
Deuce  take  me  if  I  let  it  drop  ao — But,  mai^ 
case,  don't  you  go  to  make  yonnttf  mmf* 
Giles.  Unea9^„^fjJ<£^,^^r^  ^gmi 


SCINB  3.] 

would  that  do? — Forsarten,  seeing  how  things 
-were,  I  ahoilld  have  been  rerj  glad  had  they 
cone  accordingly:  but  if  they  change^  *tis  no 
fault  of  mine,  you  know. 

AIR. 

Zooksl  why  ahould  I  sit  down  and  aiert? 

No  case  so  hard,  there  mayn't  he  bad 
Some  medicine  to  relieve. 

Here's  what  masters  all  disasters: 

With  a  cup  of  nut-brown  beer, 

Thus  my  drooping  thoughts  I  cheer: 
If  one  pretty  damsel  fail*  me, 

From  another  I  may  find 

Return  more  kind; 
What  a  murrain  then  should  ail  me! 

All  girls  ai  e  not  of  a  mind. 

He's  a  child  that  whimpers  for  a  toy; 

So  here's  to  thee,  honest  boy.  [£!riV. 

Enter  Lord  Aimwortb. 

F'cur,  O  the  goodness,  his  lordship's  honour 
—you  are  come  into  a  litter'd  place,  my  noble 
sir^the  arm-chair — will  it  please  your  honour 
to  repose  you  on  this,  till  a  better — 

Lord  A.  Thank  you,  miller,  there's  no  oc- 
casion for  either. — I  only*  want  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  you,  and  have  company  waiting  for 
me « without.  • 

JFair,  Without — won't  their  honours  favour 
niy  poor  hovel  so  far — 

Lord  A.  No,  miller,  let  them  stay  where 
ibey  are.-^i  find  you  are  about  marrying  your 
daughter — I  know  the  great  regard  my  mother 
bad  for  her;  and  am  satisfied  that  nothing 
but  her  sudden  death  could  have  prevented 
ber  leaving  her  a  liandsome  provision. 

Fair,  Dear,  my  lord,  your  noble  mother, 
^ou,  and  all  your  family,  have  heaped  favours 
on  favours  on  my  poor  child. 

Lord  A,  Whatever  has  been  done  for  .her 
ibe  has  fully  merited" 

JFair,  vVhy,  to  be  sure,  my  lord,  she  is  a 
reiy  good  ffirl. 

JLord  A,  Poor  old  maa^but  those  are  tears 
>f  satisfaction — Here,  master  Fairfield,  to  bring 
matters  to  a  short  conclusion,  here  is  a  bill 
>f  a  thousand  pounds. — Portion  your  daughter 
nritb  what  you  think  convenient  of  it 

Fair,  A  thousand  pounds,  m;^  lord!  Pray 
sxcuse  me;  excuse  me,  worthy  sir;  too  much 
las  been  done  already,  and  we  have  no  pre- 
cnsions — 

Lord  A,  I  insist  upon  your  taking  it. — Put 
t  up,  and  say  no  more. 

l^air.  Weil,  my  lord,  if  it  must  be  so:  but 
ndeed,  indeed — 

Lord  A,  In  this  I  only  fulfil  what  I  am  sa- 
isfied  would  please  my  mother.  As  to  my- 
clf^  I  shall  take  upon  me  all  the  expenses  of 
*atty*s  wedding,  and  have  already  given  orders 
bout  it. 

Fair.  Alas,  sir,  you  are  too  good,  too  ge- 
\itrous ;  but  1  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
»roilt  of  your  kind  intentions,  unless  you  will 
ondescend  to  speak  a  little  to  Patty. 

Lord  A.  How  speak! 

Fair.  Why,  my  lord,  I  thought  we  had 
retty  well  ordered  all  things  concerning  this 
larriajge;  but  all  on  a  sudden  the  girl  has 
iken  It  into  her  bead  not  to  have  the  farmer, 
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and  declares  she  will  never  marry  at  all. — 
But  I  know,  my  lord,  she'll  pay  great  respect 
to  any  thing  you  say;  and  if  you'll  but  lay 
your  commands  on  ber  to  marry  hi^i,  I'm 
sure  shell  do  it. 

Lord  A.  Who,  I  lay  my  commands  on  her  ? 

Fair,  Yes,  pray,  my  lord,  do;  Fll  send  her 
in  to  you,  and  I  humbly  beg  you  will  tell  her. 
you  insist  upon  the  match  goinf  forward ;  tell 
her,  you  insist  upon  Jt,  my  lord,  and 'speak  a 
little  angrily  to  her.  \ExiL 

Lord  A,  Master  Fairfield !  What  canle  the 
meaning  of  this? — Refuse  to  nlarry  the  farmer  1 
How,  why? — My  heart  is  thrown  in  an  agi- 
tation; while  every  step  I  take  serves  but  to 
lead  me  into  new  perplexities. 

Enter  Patty. 
I  came  hither,  Patty,  in  consequence  of  our 
conversation  this  morning,  to  render  your 
change  of  state  as  agreeable  and  happy  as  I 
could:  but  your  father  tells  me  you  nave  fal- 
len out  with  the  farmer;  has  any  thing  hap- 
pened since  I  saw  you  last  to  alter  your  good 
opinion  of  him  ? 

jPo/.  No,  my  lord,  I  am  in  tbs  same  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  farmer  now  as  I  always 
was.  •  • 

Lord  A,  I  thought,  Patty,  yya  loved  him; 
you  told  me —  . 

PaL  My  lord  I 

Lord  A.  Well,  no  matter— It  seems  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  that  particular  —  Possibly 
your  affections  are  engaged  elsewhere:  let  me 
but  know  the  man  that  can  make  you  happy, 
and  I  swear — 

Pat,  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  take  loo  much 
trouble  upon  my  account. 

Lord  A,  Perhaps,  Patty,  you  love  somebody 
so  much  beneath  you,  you  are  ashamed  to 
own  it;  but  your  esteem  confers  a  value  where- 
soever it  is  placed:  I  was  too  harsh  with 
you  this  morning:  our  inclinations  are  not  in 
our  own  power;  they  master  the  wisest  of  us'. 

Pat,  Pray,  pray,  my  lord,  talk  not^  to  me 
in- this  style:  consider  me  as  one  destined  by 
birth  and  fortune  to  the  meanest  condition  and 
offices.  Let  me  conquer  a  heart,  where  pride 
and  vanity  have  usurped  an  improper  rule; 
and  learn  to  know  myself. 

Lord  A.  Or  possibly,  Patty,  you  love  some 
one  so  much  above  you,  you  are  afraid  to^ 
own  it — If  so,  be  his  rank  what  it  will,  he  is* 
to  be  eniried :  for  the  love  of  a  woman  of  vir* 
tue,  beauty,  and  sentiment,  does  honour  to  a 
monarch. — What  means  that  downcast  look, 
those  tears,  those  blushes?  Dare  you  not  con- 
fide in  me?— Do  you  think,  Patty,  you  have 
a  firiend  in  the  world  would  sympathize  witb 
you  more  sihcerely  than  I? 

Pat,  What  shall  I  answer?  Mj/rfe]— No^ 
my  lord;  you  have  ever  treated  me  with  9t 
kindness,  a  generosity  of  which  none  but  nrindsr 
like  yours  are  capable :  you  have  been  my  in- 
structor, my  adviser,  my  protector:  but,  my 
lord,  you  have  been  too  good:  when  our  su- 
periors forget  the  distance  between  us,  we  are 
sometimes  led  to  forget  it  too:  had  you  been 
less  condescending,  perhaps  I  had  been  happier* 

Lord  A,  And  have  I,  Patty,  have  I  made  yoia 
unhappy;  I,  who  would  sacrifice  my  own  fis* 
licity  to  secure  yougl^  ^ed  by  GoOglc 
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Pttt  I  beg,  my  lordy  you  will  suffer  me  fol 
be  gone:  ooiy  believe  me  sensible  of  all  your 
favours,  tbougb  unwortby  of  the  smallest 

Lord  A.  How  unwortby? — You  merit  every 
thing;  my  respect,  my  esteem,  my  friendship, 
and  my  Jove ! — Yes,  I  repeat,  I  avow  it:  your 
beauty,  your  modesty,  your  understanding,  has 
made  a  conquest  oi  my  heart.  But  vimat  a 
world  do  we  Jive  in !  that  while  I  own  this, 
while  I  own  a  passion  for  you,  founded  on 
the  'iustest,  the  noblest  basis,  1  must  at  the 
same  time  confess  the  fear  of  that  world,  its 
taunts,  its  reproaches, 

Paif  Ah,  sir,  think  better  of  the  creature 
you  have  raised,  than  to  suppose  I  ever  en- 
tertained a  hope  tending  to  your  dishonour: 
would  that  be  a  return  for  the  favours  I  have 
received?  I  am  unfortunate,  my  lord,  but  not 
criminal. 

Lord  A.  Patty,  we  are  both  unfortunate: 
for  my  own  part,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to 
you,  or  what  to  propose  to  myself. 

PeU.  Then,  my  lord.  His  mine  to  act  as  I 
ought;  yet  while  I  am  honoured  with  a  place 
in  your  esteem,  imagine  me  not  insensible  of 
so  nigh  a  distinction,  or  capable  of  lightly  turn- 
ing my  thoughts  towards  aj^other. 

Lord  A,  How  cruel  is  my  situation! — I  am 
here,  Patty,  to^  command  you  to  marry  the 
man  who  has  given  you  so  much  uneasiness. 

Pat  My  lord,  I  am  convinced  it  is  for  your 
credit  andf  my  safety  it  should  be  so:  I  hope 
I  have  not  so  ill  proHted  by  the  lessons  of 
your  noble  mother,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
my  duty,  wherever  I  am  called  to  it:  this 'will 
be  my  first  support;  time  and  reflection  will 
complete  the  work. 

AIR. 

Cease,  oh,  cease  to  overwhelm  me 

With  excess  of  bounty  rare; 
What  am  I?  What  have  I?.teU  me. 

To  deserve  your  meanest  care? 
'Gainst  our  fate  in  vain^s  resistance, 

Let  me  then  no  grief  disclose ; 
But,  resigned  at  humble  distance, 

OOer  vows  for  your  repose.  [E^it, 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Sycamore,  Thkodosia, 
and  GiL£.9. 

Sir  If,  No  justice  of  peace,  no  bailiffs,  no 
head-borough ! 

Lord  A.  VVhal's  the  matter,  sir  Harry? 

SirH,  The  matter,  niy  lord— While  I  was 
examining  the  construction  of  the  mill  with- 
out, for  1  have  some  small  notion  of  mechan- 
ics, miss  Sycamore  had  like  to  have  been 
run  away  with  by  a  ffipsy  man. 

Theo.  Dear  papa,  how  can  you  talk  so 
Did  not  I  tell  you  it  was  at  my  own  desire 
the  ^oor  fellow  went  to  show  me  the  canal? 

Sir  H,  Hold  your  tongue,  mi^s.  I  don't 
know  any  business  you  had  to  let  him  come 
near  you  at  all:  we  have  stayed  so  long  too: 
your  mamma  gave  us  but  half  an  hour,  and 
she'll  be  frightened  out  of  her  wtU— she'll  think 
some  accioent  has  happened  to  me. 

Lord  A,  I'll  wait  upon  you  when  you  please. 

SirH.  O!  but,  m^  lord,  here's  a  poor  fel- 
low ;  it  seems  his  mistress  has  conceived  some 
disgust  against  hira;  pray  has  her  father  spoke 
you  to  interpose  your  authority  in  hia  be- 
half? 


[Act  UI. 

^  OSes,  If  his  lordship**  honour  woaM  be  as 
kind,  I  would  acknowledge  the  favour  as  far 
as  in  me  lay. 

SirH.  Let  me  speak — \Takes  Lord  Aim- 
Dporih  aside\  a  word  or  twoj  in  yoor  lord- 
ship's  ear. 

Theo.  Well,  I  do  like  tbb  ^psj  sdoK 
prodigiously,  if  we  can  but  put  it  into  oeoi. 
tion  as  happily  as  we  have  contrived  it 

Re-enter  Patty. 
So,  my  dear  Patty,  you  see  I  am  come  lo 
return  your  visit  terjr  soon;  but  this  is  odj 
a  call  en  passant — will  you  be  at  home  after 
dinner  ? 

PaL  Certainly,  madam,  whenever  you  cos- 
descend  to  honour  roe  so  far:  hut  it  is  wU 
cannot  expect. 
Theo,  O  fie,  why  not— 
Giles,  Your  servant,  miss  Patly. 
Pat.  Farmer,  your  servant. 
SirH,  Here,  you  goodman  delver,  I  kave 
done  your  business;  my  lord  has  spoke,  ad 
your  fortunc^'s .  made:  a  thousand  poondt  i 
present,  and  better  things  to  come;  bis  kii 
ship  says  he  will  be  your  (nend. 

Giles.  I  do  hope,  then,  miss  Pat  vIB  male 
all  up. 

SirH,  Miss  Pat,  make  up;  stand  out  of  ike 
way,  I'll  make  it  up.  • 

QuiNTBTTD. — Sir  Harily  Stcamou,  Lou 
AiMWORTH,  Patty,  Gilbs,  onrf  Thbobosu. 
SirH.    The  quarrels  of  lovers,  adds  ne! 
they're  a  jest; 
Come  hither,  ye  blockhead,  csw 
hither. 

So  how  let  us  Id^ve  them  to^er. 
Lord  A,  Farewell,  then! 


Pat, 
Giles. 


For  ever! 

I  vowandproleil) 
Twas  kind  of  his  honour, 


To  gain  thus  upon  her; 
WeVe  so  much  beholden  it 


Theo. 


be  ezprest 
I  feel  something  liere, 
*Tvrixt  hoping  and  fear: 
Haste,  haste,  friendly  nigiil, 
To  shelter  our  flight— 
Lord  A.  \  A  thousand  distractions  are  resd- 
Pal.      (  ing  my  breast 

Pat,       Oh  mercy, 
Giles.  Oh  dear! 

SirH   Why,  miss,  will  you  mind  w 
you're  spoke  to,  or  nol' 
Must  I  stand  in  waiting,  ^ 
While  you're  here  a  prating? 

I  May  ev'ry  felicity  fall  to  yourhl? 

She  court'siesi — ^Look  there, 
What  a  shape,  what  an  a».- 
How  happy!  how  wrelcbedl 

tir'a  am  I! 
Your  lordship's  obedient;  ff', 
vant;  good  by. 
ACTHL 

Scene  h^The  Portico  to  Lord  Aim^ 
House. 

Enter  Lord  Aim  worth.  Sir  Haeet, 
Lady  Stgamorb. 


LordA. 

Theo. 

Giles. 

AIL 
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mtcb!  coming  of  sndi  a  race  as  mine;  and 
lavjDg  an  example  like  me  before  herl 

Lord  A,  I  beg,  madam,  you  will  not  disquiet 
rourself:  you  are  told  bere,  tbat  a  gentleman 
ately  arrived  from  London  bas  been  about 
he  place  to-day;  tbat  be  bas  dis^ubed  bim- 
elf  like  a  gipsy,  came  bitber,  and  bad  some 
;onversation  Avitb  your  daugbter;  you  are 
!vea  told,  tbat  tbere  is  a  design  formed  for 
heir  going  off  tocetber;  but  possibly  tbere 
nay  be  som^  mislake  in  all  tbis. 

SirH,  Ay  but,  my  lord,  tbe  lad  tells  us  tbe 
[enUeman^s  name:  we  bave  seen  the  gipsies; 
ind  we  know  sbe  bas  bad  a  hankering-^ 

Ladj  S.  S\T  Harry,  my  dear,  wby  will  you 
lut  in  your  word,  when  you  bear  others 
peakinft— I  protest,  my  lord,  Fm  in  sucb  con- 
usion,  1  know  not  wbat  to  say :  I  can  hardly 
upport  myself. — 

Lord  A,  This  gentleman,  it  seems,  i$  at  a 
iule  inn  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill. 

SirH,  I  wish  it  was  possible  to  bave  a  file 
)f  muskieleers,  my  lord  ;  I  could  bead  them 
nyself,  being  in  tbe-mililia;  and  we  would  go 
ind  seize  bim  directly.  • 

LordA^  Softly,  my  dear  sir;  let  us  proceed 
iritb  a  little  less  violence  in  tbis  matter,  I  be* 
«ecb  you.  We  should  first  see  tbe  young 
ady—Wbere  is  miss  Sycamore,  madam? 

LMdyS,  Really,  my  lord,  I  donH  know;  I 
aw  ber  go  into  tbe  garden  about  a  quarter 
\i  an  bour  ago,  from  our  chamber  window. 

SirH,  Into  tbe  warden !  perbaps  she  basgot 
in  inkling  of  our  being  inrormed  of  tbis  afifair, 
md  is  gone  to  tbrow  herself  into  tbe  pond. 
Despair,  my  lord,  makes  girls  do  terrible  things. 
Twas  but  the  VVednesday  before  we  leftLon- 
lon,  tbat  I  saw,  taken  out  of  Rosamond's- 
>ond,  in  St.  James's  Park,  as  likely  a  yoiing 
nroman  as  ever  you  would  desire  to  set  your 
!yes  on,  in  a  new  callimancoe  petticoat,  and 
I  pair  of  silver  buckles  in  ber  snoes.. 

Lord  A.  I  hope  tbere  is  no  danger  of  any 
tucb  fatal  accident  bappening  at  present;  but 
vill  you  oblige  me,  sir  Harry? 

SirH  Surely,  my  lord — 

Lord  A.  Will  you  commit  tbe  wbole  direc- 
ion  of  tbis  affair  to  my  prudence  ?^ 

Sir  H  My  dear,  you  bear  wb^t  bis  lordsbip 
tays. 

LadrS,  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  so  mucb 
ksbamd,  I  donH  know  wbat  to  answer;  tbe 
ault  of  my  daughter — - 

Lord  A,.  Don^  mention  it,  madam ;  tbe  fault 
ms  been  mine,  who  bave  been  innocently  tbe 
occasion  of  a  young  lady's  transgressing  a 
loint  of  duty  and  decorum,  wbicb  otberwise 
be  would  never  bare  violated.  Rut  if  you, 
ind  sir  Harry,  will  walk  in  and  repose  your- 
elves,  I  hope  to  settle  every  thing  to  the  ge- 
leral  satisfaction. 

LadyS,  Come  in,  sir  Harry.  {f*^*^ 

T,ordA>  I  am  sure,  my  good  friend,  liad  I 
;nowii  tbat  I  was  doing  a  violence  to  miss 
^ycamore^s  inclinations,  in  tbe  happiness  I 
rroposed  to  myseff — 

SirH  My  lord,  'tis  all  a  case— My  grand- 
ktfaer,  by  toe  mother's  side,  was  a  Tery  sen- 
be  man — be  was  elected  knight  of  tbe  shire 
tt  frre  successive  parliaments,  and  died  bigb 
herilT  of  bis  county — a  man  of  fine  parts,  fine 
alcnts,  and  one  of  tbe  most  cnrioaiest  docker 


of  borses  in  all  Engbnd  (but  tbat  be  did  only 
now  and  tben  for  bis  amusement)-^And  be 
used  to  say,  my  lord,  tbat  tbe  female  sex  were 
good  for  notbing  but  to  bring  fortb  cbildren, 
and  breed  disturbances. 

Lord  A.  The  ladies  were  very  little  obliged 
to  your  ancestor,  sir  Harry:  but  for  my  part, 
I  bave  a  more  favourable  opinion — 
LadjrS.iyFiihiny  Sir  Harry!  Sir  Harry! 
SirH  You  are  m  tbe  wrong,  my  lord: 
witb  submission,  yon  are  really  m  tbe  wrong. 

[ExiL 

En/er  FAiiunsLD. 

Lord  A.  How  now,  master  Fairfield,  wbat 
brings  you  bere? 

Fair.  I  am  come,  my  lord,  to  tbank  you 
for  your  bounty  to  me  and  my  daughter  this 
morning,  and  most  bumbly  to  entreat  your 
lordsbip  to  receive  it  at  our  bands  again. 
Lord  A,  Ay^wby,  wbat's  the  matter? 
Pair,  I  don't  know,  my  lord :  it  seems  your 
generosity  to  my  poor  girl  bas  been  noised 
about  tbe  neighbourhood;  and  some  evil-minded 
people  bave  put  it  into  tbe  young  man's  head 
that  was  to  marry  ber,  tbat  you  never  would 
bave  made  ber  a  present  so  mucb  above  ber 
deserts  and  expectations,  if  it  bad  not  been 
upon  some  naughty  account:  now,  my  lord, 
I  am  a  poor  man  lis  true,  and  a  mean  one; 
but  I  and  my  fatber,  and  my  father's  father, 
have  lived  tenants  upon  your  lordship's  estate, 
where  we  bave  always  been  known  for  bo  nest 
men;  and  it  shall  never  be  said,  that  Fairfield, 
tbe  miller,  became  rich  in  bis  old  d*ays,  by  tbe 
wages  of  his  child's  shame. 

Lord  A.  What  tben,  master  Fairfield,  do 
you  believe — 

Fair.  No,  my  lord,  no,  heaven  forbid:  but 
when  I  consider  tbe  sum,  it  is  too  much  for 
us;  it  is  indeed,  my  lord,  and  enough  to  make 
bad  folks  talk:  besides,  my  poor  girl  is  greatly 
alter'd;  she  us'd  to  be  tbe  life  of  every  place 
she  came  into ;  but  since  ber  being  at  home, 
I  have  seen  notbing  from  ber  but  sadness  and 
watery  eyes.- 

Lord  A,  The  fanner  then  refuses  to  marry 
Patty,  notwithstanding  their  late  reconciliation  ? 

Fair,  Yes,  my  lord,  be  does  indeed;  and 
bas  made  a  wicked  noise,  and  used  us  in  a 
very  base  manner:  I  did  not  think  farmer 
Giles  would  have  been  so  ready  to  believe 
such  a  thing  of  us. 

Lord  A,  Well,  master  Fairfield,  1  will  not 
press  on  you  a  donation,  the  rejection  of  wbicb 
does  yoii  so  much  credit;  you  may  take  my 
word,  however,  that  your  fears  upon  this  oc- 
casion are  entirely  groundless:  but  this  is  not 
enough;  as  I  have  been  tbe  means  of  losing 
your  daugbter  one  husbaod,  it  is  but  just  I 
sboulcl  get  her  another;  and,  since  the  farmer 
is  so  scrupulous,  tbere  is  a  young  man  in  Uie 
house  bere,  whom  I  bave  some  influence  over, 
and  I  dare  say  be  will  be  less  squeamish. 

Fair,  To  be  sure,  my  Idrd,  you  have,  in 
all  honest  ways,  a  right  to  dispose  of  me  and 
mine  as  you  think  proper. 
.  Lord  A,  Go  then  immediately,  and  bring 
Patty  hither;  1  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  bave 
given  you  entire  satisfaction.  But,  stay  and 
Uke  a  letter,  wbicb  I  am  stepping  into  my 
study  to  write:  Pll  ^Sfjffd  9/ ^OgL*« 
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ready,  that  you  may  go  back  and  forward 
with  greater  expedition.        {Exit  Fairfield. 

A  I  R. 

Let  me  fly — hence,  tjrrant  fashion! 

Teach  to  servile  minds  your  law; 
Curb  in  them  each  genVous  passion, 

EvW  motion  keep  in  awe. 
Shall  1,  in  thy  trammels  going, 

Quit  the  idol  of  my  heart; 
While  it  beats,  all  fervent,  glowing? 

With  my  life  Til  sooner  part. 

ScBHB  11.—^  f^aiage. 
Enter  Ralph,  Fannt  following, 
JPa/i.. Ralph,  Ralph! 

Bolph.  What  do  you  "^ant  with  me,  eh? 

Fan,  Lord,  I  never  knowed  such  a  man  as 
you  are,  sinc«  I  com*d  into  the  world ;  a  body 
can*t  speak  to  you,  but  you  falls  straightways 
into  a  passion:  I  followed  you  up  from  the 
house,  only  you  run  so,  there  was  no  such  a 
.thing  as  overtaking  you,  and  I  have  been  wait- 
ing there  at  the  bacK  door  ever  so  long, 

ilalph.  Well,  and  now  you  may  go  and 
wait  at  the  fore  door,  if  you  like  it:  but  I  fore 
warn  you  and  your  gang  not  to  keep  lurk- 
ing about  our  mill  any  longer;  for  if  you  do, 
rif  send  the  constable  after  you,  and  have 
you.  every  mothcr*s  skin,  clapt  into  the  county 

gaol:  you  are  such  a  pack  of  thieves,  one  cant 
ang  so  much  as  a  rag  to  dry  for  you :  it  was 
but  the  other  day  that  a  couple  of  them  came 
into  our  kitchen  to  beg  a  hanafui  of  dirty  flour, 
to  make  them  cakes,  and  before  the  wench 
could  turn  About,  they  had  whipped  off  three 
brass  candlesticks  and  a  pot-lid. 
Fan,  Well,  sure  it  was  not  L 
Ralph*  Then  you  know,  that  old  rascal  that 
you  call  father,  the  last  time  I  catchM  him 
laying  snares  for  the  hares,  I  told  him  IM  in- 
form the  gamekeeper,  and  FIl  expose  all — 

Fan.  An,  dear  Ralph,  don*t  be  angry  with 
me. 

Ralph.  Yes,  I  will  be  angry  with  you — ^what 
do  you  come  nigh  me  for? — You  shan*t  touch 
me — There*s  the  skirt  of  my  coat,  and  if  you 
do  but  lay  a  Gnger  on  it,  my  Iord*s  bailiff  is 
here  in  the  court,  an4  Til  call  him  and 
you  to  him. 

Fan.  If  you'll  forgive  me,  111  go  down  on 
my  knees. 

RalpJi,.  I  tell  you  I  won't— No,  no,  follow 
your  gentleman;  or  go  live  upon  your  old 
fare,  crows  and  polecats,  and  soeep  that  die 
of  the  rot;  pick  the  dead  fowl  off  the  dune- 
bills,  and  quench  your  thirst  at  the  next  diton, 
His  the  fittest  liquor  to  wash  down  such  dain- 
ties— skulking  about  from  bam  to  bam,  and 
lying  upon  wet  straw,  on  commons,  and  in 
green  lanes — go  and  be  whipt  firom  parish  to 
parish,  as  you  used  to  be. 

Fan.  How  can  you  talk  so  unkind? 

Ralph.  And  see  whether  you  will  get  what 
will  keep  you  as  1  did,  by  telling  of*  fortunes, 
and  coming  with  pillows  under  your  apron, 
among  the  younff  &rmers  wives,  to  make  be- 
lieve you  are  a  breeding,  with  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty bless  you,  sweet  mistress,  you  cannot 
tell  bow  soon  it  may  be  your  own  case.  You 
know  i  am  acquainted  with  all  your  tricks— 
"•d  how  you  turn  up  the  whites  of  your  eyes, 
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pretending  you  were  struck  bimd  by  I 
and  lightning. 

Fan.  Pray  don't  be  angry,  Ralph. 

Ralph,  Yes,  but  I  will  though:  spread  yosr 
cobwebs  to  catch  flies;  I  am  an  old  wasp, 
and  don't  yalue  them  a  button. 

AIR. 

When  you  meet  a  tender  creature, 
Neat  in  limb,  and  fair  in  feature; 
Full  of  kindneis  and  good  nature. 

Prove  as  kind  again  to  she: 
Happy  mortal  to  possess  her! 
In  your  bosom  warm  and  press  her; 
Moraine^,  voon,  and  night  caress  her. 

And  be  fond  as  fond  can  he'. 

Rut  if  one  you  meet  thafs  frow-ard. 
Saucy,  jilting,  and  untow-ard, 
Should  you  act  the  whining  coward, 

Tis  to  mend  her  ne'er  the  wit: 
Nothing's  toufh  enough  to  bind  her; 
Then  agog  when  once  you  find  her. 
Let  her  go  and  never  mind  her; 

Heart  alive,  you're  fairly  quit  {Exit 

Fan*  I  wish  I  had  a  draught  of  water.  I 
don't  know  what's  come  over  8ie;  I  ba^e  m 
more  strength  than  a  babe:  a  straw  wovU 
fling  me  down. — ^He  has  a  heart  as  hard  ss 
any  parish  ofiiccr ;  I  don't  doubt  now  but  be 
would  stand  by  and  see  me  wbint  liinisdf; 
and  we  shall  all  be  whipt^  and  ail  througli  nj 
means — The  devil  run  away  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  his  twenty  guineas  too,  for  leacfisg 
me  astray :  if  I  bad  known  Ralph  would  kavc 
taken  it  so,  I  would  have  hanged  myself  be- 
fore I  would  have  said  a  word— but  I  tboaglc 
he  bad  no  more  gall  than  a  pigeon. 

AIR. 

O!  what  a  simpleton  was  I, 
To  make  my  bed  at  such  a  rate  ! 

Now  lay  thee  down,  vain  fool,  and  cry. 
Thy  truelove  seeks  another  mate. 

No  tears,  alack. 
Will  call  him  back. 
No  tender  words  his  heart  allure; 
I  could  bite 


My  tongue  through  spite — 
Some  plague  bewitcfa'd  me,  tbat^  Ibr  mn. 

Scene  HI. — Jl  Room  in  FAiKPrBiJ>*s  JEBnae. 

Enter  Giles,  /ottotved  b/  Pattt  emd 

Thbodosia. 
Gilet.  Why,  what  the  plague*s  tbe  wm^tm 
with  you?  What  do  you  scold  at  me  Cor?  1 
am  sure  I  did  not  say  an  uncivil  vrord  as  I 
do  know,  of;  TU  be  judged  by  the  y<MnaglB% 
if  I  did. 

PaL  'TIS  very  well,  farmer;  all  I 
that  you  will  leave  the  bouse:  y< 
father  is  not  at  home  at  present; 
if  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  yon 
to  come. 

Giles.  Enough  said;  I  doa^  ^ 
in  the  house,  not  I;  and  I  donH  ■nKfc^4|A 
if  1  had  never  come  into  it.  ^  'Mm 

Theo,  For  shame,  farmer  1  Oowa  mm.  J^H 
knees,  and  beg  miss  Fairfield's  oardott  fiSfl^ 
outrage  you  have  been  guiky  ot 
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that's  well  enoiigh  ;  why  I  am  my  own  master, 
ben^t  I? — If  I  bave  no  mind  to  marry,  there*8 
BO  harm  m  that,  1  hope:  His  only  changing 
hands.-— This  morning  she  would  not  have  me, 
and  now  I  wonH  have  she. 

Pat.  HaTe  you! — Heavens  and  earth  I  I 
would  prefer  a  state  of  beggary  a  thousand 
times  beyond  any  tbinff  I  could  enjoy  with 
you:  and  be  assured,  if  ever  1  was  seemingly 
consenting  to  such  a  sacrifice,  nothing  should 
have  compelled  me  to  it  but  the  cruelly  of  my 
situation. 

Giles.  O,  as  for  that  I  believes  you;  but 
you  see  the  gudgeon  would  not  bite,  a$  1  told 
you  a  bit  agone,  you  know :  We  farmers  never 
love  to  reap  wh^^t  we  donU  sow. 

jPoA  You  brutish  fellow,  how  dare  you  talk — 

Giles,  So,  now  she*s  in  her  tantrums  agin, 
and  all  for  no  manner  of  yeartbly  thing. 

JRaL  But  be  assured  my  lord  will  punish 
you  severely  for  daring  to  make  free  with  bis 
name. 

Giles*  Who  made  free  with  it?  Did  I  ever 
mention  mv  lord  ?  Tis  a  cursed  lie. 
ITieo,  Biess  me,  farmer! 
Giles*  Why  it  is,  miss — and  Fll  make  her 

rve  her  words — Then  what  does  she  mean 
being  punished  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  nobo- 
dy^  nor  beholding  to  nobody,  that  I  know  of ; 
while  I  pavs  my  rent,  my  money,  I  believe, 
Is  as  good  as  another's:^)  *egad,  if  it  goes 
there,  I  think  there  be  those  deserve  to  be 
punished  more  than  I. 

Pat,  Was  there  ever  so  unfortunate  a  crea- 
ture, Dursued  as  I  am  by  distresses  and  vexa- 
tions r 

Theo.  My  dear  Patty— See,  farmer,  you 
liave  thrown  her  into  tears. 
Giles.  Why  then  let  her  cry. 
Theo*  Pray  be  comforted. 

AIR.— PAT  Xy. 

[>fa  leave  me,  in  pity  t  The  falsehood  I  scorn;' 

For  slander  the  bosom  untainted  defies: 
Sut  rudeness  and  insult  are  not  to  be  borne, 
Tbough  oiTerM  by  wretches  weVe  sense  to 
despise.      [^JExit  Theodosia, 
woman  defenceless  how  cruel  the  fate! 
Pass  ever  so  cautious,  so  blameless  her  wa^, 
11  nature  and  envy  lurk  always,  in  wait, 
And  innocence  falU  to  their  fury  a^prcy, 

[Exit, 

Re-enter  Theo1>Os1a,  ix^ith  MiiRViN. 

Theo.  You  are  a  pretty  gentleman,,  arc  not 
'ou,  to  suffer  a  lady  to  be  at  a  rendezvous 
»efore  you? 

Mer.  Difficulties,  my  dear,  and  dangers — 
lone  of  the  company  had  two  suits  of  apparel; 
o  I  was  obligen  to  purchase  a  rag  ot  one, 
od  a  tatter  from  another,  at  the  expense  of 
en  times  the  sum  they  would  f^co  at  the* 
3per-niilL 

ITkfQ.  Well,  where  are  thay? 

Mer,  Here,  in  this  bundle  —  and  tbouffb  I 
ajr  a  very  decent  habiliment,  if  you  have 
rt  tfiough  to  stick  the  parts  together:  Tve 
een  watching  till  the  coast  was  clear  to  bring 
Ea^m  to  you. . 

Theo,  Let  me  see — ^1*11  slip  Into  this  closet 


I)  Sf^iptoni  of  Engluli  liberty* 


and  equip  myself— All  here  is  in  «ttch  con- 
fusion, there  will  no  notice  be  tsjten. 

Mer,  Do  so ;  TU  take  care  nobody  shall  in- 
terrupt you  in  the  progress  of  your  metamor- 
phosis \She  goes  in\ —  and  if  you  are  not 
tedious,  we  may  walk  off  without  being  seen 
by  any  one. 

Theo,  [FTithin'}  Ha,  ha,  ha!— What  a  con- 
course or  atoms  are  here!  ^ougL:  as  I  live, 
thev  are  a  great  deal  better  than  i  expected. 

Mer,  Well,  pray  make  baste;  and  don't 
imagine  yourself  at  your  toilette  now,  where 
mode  prescribes  two  hours  for  v^at  reason 
would  scarce  allow  three  minutes. 

Theo.  Have  patience;  .the  outward  garment 
is  on  already:  and  Fll  assure  you  a  very  good 
stuff,  only  a  little  the  worse  mr  the  mending. 

Mer,  Imagine  it  embroidery,  and  consider 
it  is  your  wedding-suit. — Come,  how  far  have 
you  got? 

ThfO.  Slay;  you  donH  consider  there's  some 
contrivance  necessary. — Here  goes  ||fe  apron, 
flounced  and  furbelowM  with  &  wilnes^ — Alas  I 

■j?  Cij 
ve— " 
.  olqjp  t 
thrust'  ni|p>eatf 


alasl  it  has  no  strings!  what  shall  I  do?  G^|^« 
no  matter;  a  couple  of  pins  Iv^ifl  serve — iKi 
now  the  cap— oh,  mercy  1  berets  a  ^olajpi  the 
crown  of  it  large  enough  to  * 
througfa. 

Mer.  That  you'll  hide  with  your  straw  hat| 
or  if  you  should  not — What,  noj  ready  y^t? 

l^heo.  One  minute  inore — Yes,  now  the 
work's  accomplish'd. 

l^She  comes  out  of  Oie  Closet  disguised* 

Re-enter  GiiES,  with  Fairfield* 
ififfr*  Plague,  here's  somebody  coming. 

\B.etires  with  Theodosia* 
Fair.  As  to  the  past,  fanner,  'tis  past;  I 
bear  no  malice  for  any  thing  thou  halt  said. 

Giles.  Why,  master  Fairfield,  you  do  know 
I  bad  a  great  regard  for  miss  Patty ;  but  when 
'  came  to  consider  all  in  all,  I  finds  as  bow 
it  is  not  advisable  to  change  my  condition 
yet  awhile. 

Fair.  Friend  Giles,  thou  art  in.  the  right; 
marriage  is  a  serious  point,  and  can't  be  con- 
sidered too  warily. — Ha,  who  have  we  here? 

Shall  I  never  keep  my  house  clear  of  these 
vermin? — Look  to  the  goods  there,  and  give 
me  a  horsewhip— by  the  lord  Harry,  ril  make, 
an  example — Come  here,  lady  Lightfingers,  let 
me  8<!e  what  thou  hast  stolen. 
Mer,  Hold,  miller,  hold  ! 
Fair.  O  gracious  goodness!  sure  I  know 
this  face — miss — youn^  madam  Sycamore — 
Mercy  heart,  here's  a  disguise! 
Theo.  Discover'dl 
Mer.  Miller,  let  me  speak  to  you* 
Theo,  What  ill  fortune  is  this'l 
Giles.  Ill  fortune— miss  1  I  think  there  be 
nothing  but  crosses  and  misfortunes  of  one 
kind  or  other. 

Fair,  Mon^  to  me,  sir  I  not  for  the  world; 
you  want  no  Iriends  but  what  you  have  al- 
ready—- Lack-a-day,]ack-a-day,  see  how  luckily 
I  came  in;  I  believe  you  are  the  gentleman  lo 
whom  I  am  diarged  to  give  this,  on  the  part 
of  my  lord  Aimworth  —  Bless  you,  dear  sir, 

So  up  to  hi*  honour  with  my.youDg  lady*^ 
lere  is  a  chaise  waiting  at  the. door  to  carry 
you — \  and  my  daughtef ^  y^I'i  If  W i  if Jiotfaer 


way. 
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Men  Pr*ytbee  read  tbis  letter,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it. 

Thee.  Heavens,  Ws  a  letter  from  lord  Aim- 
worth  !  We  are  betrayed. 

Men  By  wNat  means  I  know  not. 

Theo.  I  am  )o  fngbted  and  flurried,  that  I 
have  scarce  strength  enough  to  read  it.  \^Reads, 

Sir,  — 1£  is  tviih  the  greatest  concern  I 
find  ihat  I  hao^  been  ymhappily  the  occa- 
sion of  giving  some  uneasiness  to  you  and 
miss  Sycamom :  be  assured,  had  I  been  ap- 
prised of  your  prior  pretensions,  and  the 
young  lady*s  disposition  in  your  favour,  I 
shoSi  have  been  tfie  last  person  to  inter- 
rupt your  felicity,  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  do 
me  Sie  favour  to  come  up  to  my  house, 
where  I  have  already  so  far  settled  mat- 
ters, vs  to  be  able  to  assure  you,  that  every 
thing  will  go  entirely  to  your  satisfaction. 

Men  Well,  wtel  do  you  think  of  it?— 
Shall  we  go  to  the  castJe?  . 

Theo,DY  ait  means:  and  in  this  very  trim ; 
to  show  wfeit  we  are  capable  of  doing,  if  my 
f after  an<^  mother  bad  not  come  to  reason. 

\Exeunt  Mervin  and  Theodosia» 

Giles.  So,  there  goes  a  couple!  Icod,  I  be- 
Keve  old  Nick  has  got  among  the  people  in 
these  parts.  This  is  as  queer  a  thin^  as  ever 
I  beard  of.— Master  Fairfield  and  miss  Pally, 
it  aecms,  are  gone  to  the  castle  too;  where, 
by  what  I  larns  from  Ralph  in  the  mill,  my 
lord  has  promised  to  get  her  a  husband  among 
the  servants.  Now  set  in  case  the  wind  sets 
in  that  corner,  I  bave^  been  thinking  with  my- 
self who  the  plague  it  can  be :  there  are  no 
tinmarncd  men  m  the  family,  that  1  do  know 
off  excepting  little  Bob,  the  postillion,  and 
master  Jonathan,  the  butler,  an<l  he^s  a  mat- 
ter of  iUiy  OP  seventy  years  old.  I'll  be  shot 
if  it  beaat  little  Bob.— Icod,  Til  take  the  way 
to  the  castle  m  well  as  the  rest;  for  I'd  fain 
see  bow  the  nail  do  drive.  It  is  well  I  had 
wit  enough  to  discern  things,  and  a  friend  to 
advise  with,  or  else  she  would  have  fallen  to 
my  lot. — But  I  have  got  a  surfeit  of  gomg  a 
courting;  and  burn  me  if  I  won*t  live  a  ba- 
chelor; for  when  all  comes  to  all,  1  see  no 
thing  but  ill  blood  and  quarrels  among  folk 
that  arc  maaried. 

AIR. 

Then  bey  for  a  frolicsome  life! 
ril  ramble,  where  nleasures  are  rife; 

Strike  up  with,  the  free-hearted  lasses, 
And  never  think  more  of  a  wife. 

Plague  on  it|  ifien  are  but  asses, 
To  run  after  notse  and  strife, 
Had  we  been  together  biicklM; 

Twottld.bave  prov'ct  a  fine  affair: 
Dogs  would  have  barkM  at  the  cuckold; 

And  boys,  pointing,  cry *d— Look  there! 

[Exit. 

Scene  IV.  — grand  Apartment  in  Lord 
Aim  worth's  House,  opening  to  a  View 
of  tli^  Garden^ 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth  ,  Fairfield  ,  Patty, 
and  IIau>h. 
Lord  A.  Tbits,  master  Fairfield,  I  hope  1 
have  fully  satisfied  you  with  regard  to  the 
falsity  of  the  imputation  thrown 
daughter  and  me — 


upon  your 


Fain  My  lord,  1  am  very  well  content; 
pray  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  jay- 
ing  any  more. 

Ralph,  No,  my  lord,  you  need  not  sav 
any  more. 

Fain  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrafa. 
Lord  A.  I  am  sorry,  Patty,  you  have  bad 
this  mortification. 

Pat,  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  you  have  been 
troubled  about  it. 

Fain  Well,  come,  children,  we  will  not 
^take  up  his  honour's  time  any  longer;  lei  as 
be  going  towards  home — Heaven  prosper yoor 
lordship;  the  prayers  of  mc  and  my  famdv 
shall  always  atten<i  you. 

LoraA»  Miller,  come  back — Patty,  stay — 
Fair.  Has  your  lordship  any  thing  farther 
to  command  us? 

Lord  A,  Why  ^es,  master  Fairfidd,  I  have 
a  word  or  two  still  to  say  to  you — In  short, 
though  you  are  satisfied  in  this  aflair,  I  am 
not;  aud  you  seem  to  forget  the  promise  I 
made  you,  that,  since  I  had  been  the  means 
of  losing  your  daughter  one  husband,  I  would 
find  her  another. 

Fain  Your  honour  is  to  do  as  you  please. 
Lord  A.  Vybat  say  you,  Patty',  will  ytm 
accept  of  a  husband  of  my  choosing? 

Pat.  My  lord,  I  have  no  determtnatHMi; 
you  are  the  best  judge  how  I  ougkt  to  ad; 
whatever  you  command,  I  shall  ooej. 

Lord  A.  Then,  Patty,  there  is  but  one  pc- 
son  I  can  offer  you — and  I  wish,  lor  yoor 
sake,  he  was  more  deserving — ^Take  me — 
Pat.  Sir! 

Lord  A.  From  this  moment  our  intereslt 
are  one,  as  our  hearts ;  and  uo  eartbly  power 
shall  ever  divide  us. 

Fain  O  the  gracious  !  Pally — my  lord- 
Did  I  hear  right? — You,  sir,  you  marry  a 
child  of  niinel 

Lord  A.  Yes,  m^^  honest  old  man,  in  ae 
you  behold  the  husband  designed  for  yoor 
daughter;  and  I  am  happy,  that  by  slanda| 
in  the  place  of  fortune,  who  has  alone  been 
wanting  to  her,  1  shall  be  able  to  set  ber 
merit  in  a  light  where  its  lustre  will  be  reB> 
dered  conspicuous. 

Fair.  But  good,  noblo  sir,  pray  consider, 
don't  go  to  p»t  upon^)  a  silly  ola  man:  my 
daughter  isuuwortby — Patty,  child,  wbydosN 
you  speak? 

Pat,  What  can  I  say,  lather?  whaft  an- 
swer to  such  unlook'd-for,  such  unmerited, 
such  unbounded  generosity? 

Ralph,  Down  on  your  knees,  and  a 
crying. 

^Rafyfh  is  diecked  by  Fairfield,  ondAef 

go  up  the  Sta^e, 
Pat.  Yes,  sir,  as  my  father  says,  consider 
— your  noble  friends,  your  relatit>as — It  mMl  j 
not,  cannot  be—  .  -j 

Lord  A,  It  must  and  shall— Friends  j  nb-  ' 
tions!  from  henceforth  I  have  none,  ibat  «9 
not  acknowledge  you;  and  I  am*  sure,  wimi 
they  become  acquainted  with  your  ueiikttinat^ 
they  will  rather  admire  the  jnsttce  or my  ciSi% 
than  wonder  at  its  sioguiarily.  i 

DU£TT.— Lo&D  AimWORTH  OA^  PATtT* 

I'OrdA.  My  ^f^^T^^j^ioj^j^l^as,  . 

i)  To  Ijike  tdTaattgr,  to  dcccirr.  O 
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la  thee  each  grace  pouessing, 
All  must  my  choice  aj)prove* 

PaL       To  you  my  all  u  owin^; 

Ol  take  a  beart  o^erflowiog 
With  gratitude  and  love. 

Lord  A*     Thus  infolding, 
Thus  beholding, 

Both,         One  to  my  soul  so  dear; 

Can  there  be  pleasure  greater? 
Can  there  be  oliss  completer? 
^Tis  too  much  to  bear. 

r#t/rr  Sir  Harry,  Lady  Sycamore,  Thbo*- 
DosiA,  and  Mbryin. 

Sir  H.  Well,  we  have  followed  your  lord- 
iup's  counsel,  and  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
larket — So,  my  lord,  please  to  know  our 
>n«in-]aw  that  is  to  be. 

JLordA>  You  do  mc  a  great  deal  of  honour 
-I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  with  all  ray  hearl. — And 
ow,  sir  Harry,  give  me  leave  to  introduce 
»  you  a  new  relation  of  mine — This,  sir,  is 
bortly  to  be  my  wife.  ^ 

SirH.  My  lordl  ^ 

LadjS*  Your  lordship^s  wife! 

Lord  A,  Yes.  madam. 

Ladjr  S,  And  why  so,  my  lord? 

Lord  A,  Why,  faith,  ma^am,  because  Ican^t 
ve  happy  without  her — And  I  ihink  she  has 
>o  many  amiable,  too  many  estimable-  qua- 
ties  to  meet  with  a  worse  fate. 

SirH.  Well,  but  you  are  a  peer  of  the 
ealm;  you  will  have  all  the  fleerers — 

Lord  A.  I  know  very  well  the  ridicule  that 
lay  be  thrown  on  a  lord's  marrying  a  mill- 
r's  daughter;  and  I  own  with  blushes  it  haj 
>r  some  time  had  too  great  weight  with  me: 
ut  we  should  marry  to  please  ourselves,  not 
ther  people;  and,  on  mature  consideration, 

can  see  no  reproach  justly  merited  by  rais- 
sg  a  deserving  woman  to  a  station  she  is 
apable  of  adorning,  let  her  birth  be  what 
I  will. 

SirH,  Why  *tis  very  true,  m^  lord.  I  once 
new  a  gentleman  that  marriod  his  cook-maid: 
e  was  a  relation  of  my  own — You  remember 
It  Margery,  my  lady.  She  was  a  very  good 
ort  of  woman ,  indfeed  she  was,  and  made 
le  best  suet  dumplings  I  ever  tasted. 

Lad/ S,  Will  you  never  learn,  sir  Harry, 
>  guard  your  expressions? — Well,  but  give 
ic  leave,  my  lord,  to  say  a  word  to  you. — 
liere  are  other  ill  consequences  attending 
BcL  an  alliance. 

Lord  A,  One  of  them  I  suppose  is,  that  I, 

/leer,  should  be  obliged  to  call  this  good 
miller  father-in4aw.  But  where's  the  shame 
i  that?  He  is  as  good  as  any  lord  in  being 
man ;  and  if  we  dare  suppose  a  lord  that 
I  not  an  honest  man,  he  is,  in  my  opinion, 
be  more  respectable  character.  Come,  master 
^airfield,  give  me  your  hand;  from  hence- 
Diih  you  have  done  with  working:  we  will 
lull  (lo^n  your  mill,  and  build  you  a  house 
D  the  place  of  it;  and  the  money  1  intended 
or  the  portion  of  your  daughter,  shall  now 
»e  laid  out  in  purchasing  a  commission  for 
rour  son. 

Ralph,  What,  my  lord,  will  you  make  me 
r  captain? 

LordA*  Ay,  a  colonel,  ff  you  deserve  it« 
Ralph.  Then  V\\  keep  Fan. 


Enter  GiiKS. 

Giles,  Ods  bobs,  where  ^am  I  running — I 
beg  pardon  for  my. audacity.  . 

lialph.  Hip,  farmer ;  come  back,  i^on,  come 
back — Sure  my  lord*s  going  to  marry  sister 
himself,  feyther's  to  have  a  fine  house,  and 
Tm  to  be  a  captain. 

Lord  A,  Ho,  master  Giles,  pray  walk  in; 
here  is  a  lady  who,  1  dare  say,  will  be  glad 
to  see  you,  and  give  orders  that  you  shall 
always  be  made  welcome, 

Ralphn  Yes,  farmer,  youll  always  *  be  wel- 
come in  the  kitchen. 

Lord  A,  What,^  have  you  nothing  to  say 
to  your  old  acquaintance — Come,  pray  let  the 
fiarmer  salute  you-«-Nay,  a  kissel  insist  up- 
on it. 

SirH.  Ha,  ha,  ha — ^hem! 

LadjrS,  Sir  Harry,  I  am  ready  to  sink  at 
the  monstrousness  of  your  behaviour. 

Lord  A.  Fie,  master  Giles,  donU  look  so 
sheepish ;  you  and  I  were  rivals,  but  fiot  less 
friends  at  present.  You  have  acted  in  this 
affair  like  an  honest  Englishman,  wo  scorned 
even  the  shadow  of  dishonour,  and  thou  shalt 
sit  rent-free  for  a  twelvemonth. 

SirH.  Come,  shan't  we  all  salute— With - 
your  leave,  my  lord,  PU — 

LadyS.  Sir  Harry! 

FINALE. 

Lord  A.  Yield  who  will  to  foriYis  a  martyr, 
W^hile  uoawM  by  idle  shame. 
Pride  for  happiness  I  barter. 

Heedless  of  the  millions*  blame. 
Thus  with  love  my  arms  I  quarter; 

Women  gwpM  in  nature  s  frame, 
Ev'ry  privilege,  by  charter. 
Have  a  right  from  man  to  claim. 
The  a,      £as*d  of  doubts  and  fears  presaging, 
What  new  joys  within  me  rise; 
While  mamma,  her  frowns  assuaging, 
Dares  no  longer  tyrannise. 
So  long  storms  and  tempests  raging, 
W^hen  the  blttslVing  fury  dies, 
Ah,  how  lovely,  how  engaging. 
Prospects  fair,  and  cloudless  skies ! 
SirH,      Dad,  but  this  is  wondrous  pretty. 
Singing  each  a  roundelay ; 
And  1*11  mingle  in  the  ditty. 

Though  1  scarce  know  what  to  say. 
There^s  a  daughter  brisk  and  witty ; 
Here*s  a  wife  can  wisely  sway : 
^  Trust  me,  masters,  'twere  a  pity. 
Not  to  let  them  have  their  way. 
Pai.     My  example  is  a  rare  one; 

But  the  cause  may  be  diYinM : 
W^omen  want  not  merit — dare  one 
Hope  discei^ning  men  to  find. 
O!  may  each  accomplishM  fair  one, 

Bright  in  person,  sage  in  mind, 
Viewing  my  good  fortune,  share  one 
Full  as  splendid,  and  as  kind. 
Ralph.  Captain  It^lph  my  lord  will  dubmc. 
Soon  ril  mount  a  huge  cockade ; 
Mounseer  shall  powder,  queue,  and 
club  me, 
*Gad,  rii  be  a  roaring  blade, 
If  Fan  shaU  ofler  once  to  snub  me, 

When  in  scarlet  all  arrayM; 
Or  my  feather  dare  to  drub  me, 
Frown  your  worst-T^^ut  who's  a  fraid  ? 
GiUa.  Laugh'd  a«pisi%hte^Qj3^jyDted, 
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And  ezpos*d  for  folks  to  see\ 
Tis  as  th<ff  a  man  repented 

For  bis  follies  in  a  sheet. 
Bttt  my  wrongs  go  unrcsented, 


Since  the  fates  have  thought  them  meet; 
This  good  company  contented, 
All  my  wishes  are  complete. 

[^Exeunt 


-     GEORGE  COLMAN  JUNIOR 
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College,  Oxford ;  but,  Tir  ^vh«t  reason  wo  know  not,  he  finiahtd  his  education  at  King's  College,  Old  Aberd«ea  ;  vbsiN 
he  relumed  to  London,  and  was  cnlered  of  tho  Temple;  wilh  the  design,  it  is  said,  to  qnalifj  him  for  the  bar.  li* 
if  so,  he  early  in  life  resigned  Coke  and  Lilllelon  in  Invoar  of  the  Muses.  The  consciousness  of  lilerarj  laleaU,  ui 
an  easy  access  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  his  father's  theatre ,  naturally  directed  his  altention  to  die  inm; 
and  his  parent  aeemiM  iq.  fester  his  genius;  «s  he,  in  the  prolo^e  lo  the  fir^t  pisy  of  his  son's,  aanouaecd  him  si 
chip  oi  the  old  block."  When  his  father  was  seixod  wilh  lhal  malady  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  snpciinlfaiial 
the  theatre,  Mr.  Cplman  eyinccd  a  most  commendable  flisl  alTpciion,  by  the  great  altention  that  he  paid  lo  hia  sai 
to  the  interests  of  his  theatre.  On  the  death  of  his  father.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  transfer  the  palcut  to  kin; 
and  he  ha«  discharged  the  duties  of  manager  wilh  seal  and  alacrily  towards  the  public,  and  iihefajily  towards  nibsn 
and  actors*  In  privatt  lifp  Mr.  Colman  is  social,  convivial,  and  intelligent;  and  in  the  plavful  pontcnlioas  pf  wit  sai 
hinnour,  and  pprircujarly  that  agreeable  coruscation  called  repartee,  ho  may  perhaps  be  equalled,  but,  we  ibiak,  bsi 
rarvly  been  excelled.  In  hit  hemic  pieces,  we  observe  a  poetical  vigour,  a  furm  of  language,  and  a  cast  of  sraliaeai^ 
that  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  ver^  best  of  our  ancienl  dramatic  writers.  In  the  'priog  of  the  year  1797,  Mr.  CalMB 
published  M/  NigJitgwn  and  Shppers,  a  thin  quarto,  consisting  uf  some  amusing  poetical  trifles.  In  prol^ac  mi 
epilogue,  we  canpot  better  compare  Mr.  Colman  with  any  one  than  with  (he  la^o  Mr,  Garrick.  Mia  coapoailaBm  k 
this  wsy  nrp  very  abundant,  and  ezceUent  in  their  kind. 


INKLE  AND  YAMCO, 

Opera  by  George  Colman  jnn.  t/S/.  The  great  success  of  this  Opera  in  every  theatre  in  the  Kingden^  since  its  W 
representation  al  the  Haymarket,  is  jnttified  by  its  real  merit.  The  dialogue  is  not  a  eolleclion  of  triu  common  f^n^ 
to  eonnect  tine  music;  but  is  replete  with  taste,  judgment,  and  manly  feeling;  the  allusions  to  slavery  (nvw  so  nMj 
abolished)  correspond  with  everpr  British,  every  liberal,  mind,  The  mal-i-propos  oifer  of  Inkle  to  scH  bis  Yaries  • 
Sir  Chrislopher.  is  an  fdmirable  ^incident;  and  indeed  all  the  charectirs  are  as  forcibly  drawn,  that  the  neost  tnliaffiit 
is  effective. — The  pathetic  story  of  Inkle  and  Yarico  first  atlracled  sympathy,  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Addii«a,  is 
the  Spectator :  lo  that  affecting  story,  Mr.  Colman  was  indebted  only  for  the  cold,  calculating  Inkle ;  nod  the  foift, 
affoct^nate  Y«rico;-fthe  rest  of  the  characters  and  the  dovelopementof  the  whole  are  offspring  pf  hia  abnndaal  iawtisai 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE, 


1  CAMPLEY. 

TRUDGE. 

YARICO. 

SIR  CHBJSTOPHBR  (UBRT. 

1  MEDIUM. 

MATE. 

NARCISSA. 

PATTY. 

ScBV^^First,  an  the  Main  of  America;  aftervptirds,  in  Barbadoes^ 


ACT  h 

ScETiE  \,^An  American  forest 

Med,  VWithoutX  Viiiu  ho!  ho! 

Trudge.  IfTUhouq  Hip !  hoUo !  ho !— Hip  !— 

JSnter  MsDtuM  and  Trudge. 

Med,  Pshaw!  it^s  only  wasting  time  and 
breath.  Bawling  wonU  persuade  him  to  budge 
a  bit  faster.  Tbioj^s  are  all  altered  now;  and, 
whatever  weight  it  may  have  io  some  places, 
bawlidg,  it  seems,  don  t  go  for  argument,  here. 
Plague  onH!  we  arc  now  in  the  wilds  of 
America. 

Trudge,  Hip,  hillio — hb — hi!— 

Med,  Hold  your  tongue,  you  blockhead,  or-^ 

Trudge,  Lordl  sir,  if  my  master  makes  no 
more  haste,  we  shall  all  be  put  to  sword  by 
the  knives  of  the  natives.  Vm  told  they  take ! 
off  heads  like  hats,  and  hang  *em  on  pegs  in ' 
their  parlours.  Mercy  on  us  I  my  head  aches 
with  the  very  thoughts  of  it.  Uolo!  Mr.  Inkle! 
master;  holo! 

Med,  Head  aches!  sounds,  so  does  mine 
with  your  confounded  bawling.    It's  enough 


to  bring  all  the  natives  about  us;  and  we  ski 
be  stripped  and  plundered  in  a  minute. 

Trudge,  Aye;  stripping  is  the  first  lka| 
that  would  happen  to  us;  for  theyseeiatok 
woefully  off  lor  a  wardrobe.  I  myself 
three ,  at  a  distance ,  with  less  clothes  tha  I 
have  when  I  get  out  of  bed:  alldandngaM 
in  black  buff;  just  like  Adam  in  moamifl^ 

Med,  This  is  to  have  to  do  wilb  a  schcnrl 
a  fellow  who  risques  his  life,  for  a  chaoce  af 
advancing  his  interest — Always  advaDtage  m 
view!  trying,  here,  to  make  dlscovencs  Ail 
may  promote  his  profit  in  Enghmd.  Aaolkr 
Botan^r  Bay  scheme,  mayhap.  NolkiBg  cbt 
could  induce  him  to  quit  our  ibragtng  pst{» 
from  the  ship;  when  he  knows  e^ery  * 


tant  here  is  not  only  as  blick  as  a  PWJ^ 
corn,  but  as  hot  into  the  bargain— ami  I, 
a  fool,  to  follow  him!  and  then  19  Id  ttl 
loiter  behind.    Why«  nepbewl  wbj, 

Trudge,  Why,  IaUe*-WeUl  oJ^ 
the  difference  of  meal  he*d  ha^e  tVuNgj 
very  hard|  now,  if  I  '   '  "    "  •  " 
after  me.  AE^^i^l^* 
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le  now  9  m  the 'old  jog-trot  wajr,  again. 
Vliat  a  fool  was  I,  to  leave  London  for 
>reiffn  parts!— Tbat  ever  I  should  leave  Thread- 
eedie-streety  to  thread  an  American  forest, 
rbere  a  n)an*s  as  soon  lost  as  a  needle  in  a 
ottle  of  hay! 

Meii,  Patience,  Trudge!  patience!  If  we 
nee  recover  the  ship — 

Trudee,  Lord,  sir,  I  shall  never  recover 
rbat  I  nave  lost  in  coming  abroad.  When 
ly  master  and  I  were  in  London,  I  had  such 

mortal  snug  birth  of  it!  why,  I  was  factotum. 
'  Med.  Faclotum  to  a  young  merchant  is  no 
icb  sinecure,  neither. 

Trudge,  But  then  the  honour  of  it.  Think 
f  that,  sir;  to  he  clerk  as  well  as  own  man. 
)nly  consider.  You  find  very  few  city  clerks 
lade  out  of  a  man  ^) ,  now-a-days.  To  be 
Ing  of  the  counting-house,  as  well  as  lord 
f  the  bed-chamber.  <^Ah !  If  I  had  him  but 
ow  in  the  little  dressing  room  behind  the 
ilice ;  tying  his  hair,  with  a  bit  of  red  tape, 
s  usual. 

Med.  Yes,  or  writing  an  invoice  with  lamp- 
lack,  and  shining  his  shoes  with  an  ink-bottle, 
I  usual,  you  blundering  blockhead! 

Trudge.  Oh !  if  I  was  but  brushing  the  ac- 
Dunts,  or  casting  up  the  coat^ !  mercy  on  us ! 
That's  that? 

Med.  That!  what? 

Trudge.  Did*nt  you  hear  a  noise? 

Med.  Y—es— but— bush!  Qh,  heavens  be 
k^ised!  here  he  is  at  last. 

Enter  Ihkls. 

fovtr,  nephew? 

Inkle:  So,  Mr.  Medium. 

Med,  Zounds,  one  would  think,  by  your 
onfounded  composure,  that  you  were  walking 
1  Si.  James's  Park,  instead  of  an  American 
Virest;  and  that  all  the  beasts  were  nothing 
Qt  good  company.  The  hollow  trees,  here, 
entrj  boxes,  and  the  lions  in  *em  soldiers; 
16  jackalls,  courtiers;  the  crocodiles,  fme 
romen;  and  the  baboons,  beaus.  What  the 
lague  made  yon  loiter  so  long? 

Inkle.  Reflection. 

Med.  So  I  should  think;  reflection  generally 
omes  lagging  behind.  What,  scheming,  1 
ippose;  never  quiet   At  it  again,  eh:  what 

happy  trader  is  your  father,  to  have  so  pru- 
ent  a  son  for  a  partner!  why,  you  are  the 
irefullest  Co.  in  the  whole  citv.  Never  losing 
igfat  of  the  main  chance;  and  that's  the  rea- 
»n,.  perhaps,  you  lost  sight  of  us,  here,  on 
19  main  of  America. 

Inkle.  Right,  Mr.  Medium,  Arithmetic,  1 
prny  has  been  the  means  of  our  parting  at 
resent 

Trudge.  Ha  1  ^  sum  in  division,  I  reckon. 

\Aside. 

Med*  And  pray,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  what 
ligbty  scheme  has  just  tempted  you  to  em- 
loy  ^jrour  head,  when  you  ought  to  make 
se  of  your  heels  ? 

Inkle.  My  heels  I  here's  pretty  doctnne!  do 
on  think  1  travel  merely  for  motion?  a  fine 

DoqTile  entendre.  The  second  moaning,  gencrallj  given 
\j  the  ector  with  an  erch  look  at  ihe  npper-boxec, 
the  place  of  reaort  of  the  I«ondon  clerk*  at  the  The- 
aare»,  aa,  that  there  are  very  few  clerka  realljr  men 
■ow-»-da;t,  tbej  beinf  ralkcr  dandju^  a«d  efieaii- 
iMie  in  their  drcM* 


expensive  plan  for  a  trader,  truly.  What, 
would  you  have  a  man  of  business  come 
abroad,  scamper  extravagantly  here  and  there 
and  every  where,  then  return  home,  and  have 
nothing  to  tell,  but  that  he  has  been  here  and 
there  and  every  where?  'sdeath,  sir,  would 
you  have  me  travel  like  "a  lord?  Travelling, 
uncle,  was  always  intended  for  tmprovemtnt; 
and  improvement  is  an  advantage;  and  ad- 
vantage is  profit,  and  profit  is  gain.  Which', 
in  the  travelling  translation  of  a  trader,  means, 
that  you  should  gain  every  advantage  of  im- 
proving your  profit.  1  have  been  comparing 
the  land,  here,  with  that  of  our  own  country. 

Med.  And  you  find  it  like  a  good  deal  of 
the  land  of  our  own  country  —  cursedly  en- 
cumbered with  black  legs'),  1  take  it 

Inkle.  And  calculating  how  much  it  might 
be  made  to  produce  by  the  acre. 

Med.  You  were? 

Inkle.  Yes;  1  was  proceeding  algebraically 
upon  the  subject 
Med.  Indeed! 

Inkle.  And  just  about  extracting  the  square 
root. 

Med.  Hum! 

Inkle.  I  was  thinking  too,  if  so  many  na- 
tives could  be  caught,  bow  much  they  might 
fetch  at  the  West  Indian  markets. 

Med.  Now  let  me  ask  you  a  question,  or 
two,  young  cannibal  catcher,  if  you  please. 

Inkle.  VVell. 

Med.  Aren't  we  bound  for  Barbadocs;  partly 
to  trade,  but  chiefly  to  carry  home  the  daughter 
of  the  governor.  Sir  Christopher  Curry,  who 
has  till  now  been  under  your  father^s  care, 
in  Threadneedie-street,  for  polite  English  edu- 
cation ? 

Jnkle.  Granted. 

Med.  And  isn't  it  determined,  between  the 
old  folks,  that  you  are  to  marry  Nardssa  as 
soon  as  we  get  there? 

Injkle.  A  fixed  thingt 

Med.  Then  what  the  devil  do  you  do  here, 
hunting  old  hairy  negroes,  when  You  ought 
to  be  ogling  a  fine  girl  in  the  ship?  Algebra, 
tool  you'll  have  other  things  to  think  of  when 
you  are  married,  I  promise  you.  A  plodding 
fellow's  bead,  in  the  hands  of  a  young  wife, 
like  a  boy's  slate  after  school, x soon  gets  all 
its  arithmetic  wiped  o(T:  and  then  it  appears 
in  its  true  simple  state;  dark,  empty,  and 
bound  in  wood,  Master  Inkle. 

Inkle.  Not  in  a  match  of  this  kind.  Why, 
it's  a  table  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end, 
old  Medium. 

Med,  Well,  wdl,  this  is  no  time  to  talk. 
\yho  knows  but,  instead  of  sailing  to  a  wed- 
ding, we  may  gel  cut  up,  here,  for  a  wedding 
dinner:  tossed  up  for  a  dingy  duke  perhaps, 
or  stewed  down  fpr  a  black  baronet,  op  eat 
raw  by  an  inky  commoner? 

Inkle.  Why,  sure,  you  aren't  afraid? 

Med,  Who,  I  afraid  1  ha !  ha !  ha  I  no,  not 
I !  what  the  deuce  should  I  be  afraid  of?  thank 
heaven,  I  have  a  clear  conscience,  and  need 
not  be  afraid  of  any  thing.  A  scoundrel  might, 
not  be  quite  so  easy  on  such  an  occasion^ 
but  it's  the  part  of  an  honest  man  not  to  be- 
have like  a  scoundrel:  I  never  behaved  like  a* 

1)  Black  lega,  («1aiu)  To^ 
negroM,  b|iTe«  -*  
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seotindrel — for  which  reason  1  am  an  honest 
man,  you  know.  But  come— I  hate  to  boast 
of  my  good  qualities. 

Inkle.  Slow  and  sure,  my  good,  virtuous, 
Mr.  Medium !  our  companions  can  be  but  half 
a  mile  before  us:  and,  if  we  do  but  double 
their  steps,  we  shall  overtakie  ^em  atonemile^s 
endt  by  all  the  powers  of  arithmetic 

Med.  Oh,  curse  your  arithmetic!  'how  are 
we  to  find  our  way? 
^     Inkle.  That,  uncle,  must  be  left  to  the  doc- 
trine of  chances.  [EizeunL 

Scene  11. — Another  part  of  the  Forest.  A 
ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  at  a  small 
distance. 

Enter  S  ailoas  and  IVf  ate,  as  returning  from 
foraging. 

Mate.  Come,  come,  bear  a  hand  my 
lads.  TboY  the  bay  is  just  under  our  bow- 
sprits, it  will  take  a  damned  deal  of  tripping 
tb  come  at  it — there*s  hardly  any  steering  clear 
of  the  rocks  here.  But  do  we  muster  all 
hands P  all  right,  think  ye? 

istSail.  All  to  a  man  —  besides  yourself, 
and  a  monkey — the  three  land  lubbers^),  that 
edged  away  m  tbe  morning,  goes  for  nothing, 
you  know — iheyVe  all  dead  may-hap,  by  this. 

Mate.  Dead  I  you  be — why,  they  re  friends 
of  the  captain;  and,  if  not  brought  safe  aboard 
to-ni^bt,  you  may  all  chance  to  have  a  salt 
eel  for  your  supper — tbal*s  all.  —  Moreover, 
the  young  ploddmg  spark,  he  with  tbe  grave, 
foul-weather  face,  there,  is  to  man  the  tigbt 
little  frigate,  Miss  Narcissa*  what  d*ye  call  her, 
that  is  bound  witb  us  for  Barbadoes.  Rot*em 
for  not  keeping  under  way,  I  say!  but  come, 
let^s  see  if  a  song  will  bring  *em  to.  Lel*s 
have  a  full  chorus  to  the  good  merchant  ship, 
the  Acbilles,  thai^s  wrote  by  our  Captain, 

The  Acbiiles,  though  cbristen*d,  good  ship, 

Uis  surmisM, 
From  that  old  man  of  war,  great  Achilles,  so 

prizM, 

Was  he,  like  our  vessel,  pray,  fairly  baptizM? 
Ti  tol  loJ,  etc. 

Poets  sung  that  Achilles — if,  now,  they've  an 
itch 

To  sing  this,  future  ages  may  know  which  is 
wbicn; 

And  that  one  rode  in  Greece — and  the  other 
in  pitch. 

What  tbo*  but  a  merchant  ship- — sure  our 
supplies : 

Now  your  men  of  war's  gain  in  a  lottery  lies, 
And  how  blank  they  all  look,  when  they  can't 

get  a  prize! 
What  are  all  their  fine  names?    when  no 

rhino's  behind, 
Tbe  Intrepid,  and  Lion,  look  sheepish,  you'll 

find; 

Whilst,  alas!  the  poor  Aeolus  can't  raise  the 
wind  I 

Then  tbe  Thunderer's  dumb;  out  of  tune  the 
Orpheus ; 

The  Ceres  has  nothmg  at  all  to  produce; 
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And  the  Eagle 


i)  Malca'kute. 

«)  The  elegBOt  denomhution  given  1>7  aailoii  to  persona 
net  bcloBgiag  to  the  to  skew  their  saiiieilalive 

contempt  for  every  Uiiag  oa  dry  I«nd. 


§ 

[AaL 
loob  like  a 


1  warrant 'you, 
goose. 

But  we  merchant  lads ,  tho*  the  foe  we  can't 
maul. 

Nor  are  paid,  like  fine  king-sbips,  to  fight  al 
a  call. 

Why  we  pay  ourselves  well,  witbout  fighiog 
at  all. 

istSail.  Avast!  look  a-head  there.  Eat 
they  come,  chased  by  a  fleet  of  black  derili. 

Midsh,  And  tbe  devil  a  fire  have  I  to  five 
'em.  We  han't  a  grain  of  powder  left.  VVfcit 
must  we  do,  lad? 
2ndSail»  Do?  sheer  off,  to  be  sure/ 
AIL  Come,  bear  a  hand,  Master  Mariio* 
spike ! 

Midsh.  [Reluctantly]  Well,  iflmujt,! 
must  {Going  to  the  other  side  and  hMm 
to  Inkle,  etc.l  Yoho,  lubbers!  crowd  all  tli 
sail  yoii  can,  d'ye  mind  mc!  \ExiL 

Enter  Medium,  running,  as  pursutd  ij 
the  Blacks. 
Med.  Nephew!  Trudge!  run ~ scamper! 
scour — fly!  zounds,  what  harm  did  I  evcrdo^ 
to  be  hunted  to  death  by  a  pack  of  blood- 
hounds? why,  nephew!  Oh,  confouod  tow 
long  sums  in  arithmetic!  I'll  take  care  ombt* 
self;  and  if  we  must  have  any  arithmetic,  wt 
and  carry  one  for  my  money.      [Rum  off. 

Enter  iHKtE  and  TauoGE,  hastUj, 
Trudge.  Oh!  that  ever  I  was  bora,  toleate 
pen,  ink,  and  powder,  for  this! 

Inkle,  Truclge,  how  far  are  the  sailors  b6 
fore  us? 

Tru4ge.  rU  run  and  see,  sir,  directly. 
Itfkle.  Blockhead,  come  here.  Tbe  sata^ 
are  close  upon  us;  we  shall  scarce  be  ablets 
recover  our  party.  Get  behind  this  tiifi  d 
trees  with  me;  they'll  pass  us,  and  we  iiif 
then  recover  our  ship  with  safety. 

Trudge.  {Going behind]  Oh!  Threadaeedk- 
street,  Thread!— 
Inkle'  Peace. 

Trudge.  {Hiding]  needle-street, 

[  They  hide  behind  trees.  Notices  cr9U> 
AJler  a  long  pause.  Inkle  looh 
from  tlte  trees. 
Inkle.  Trudge. 

Trudge.  Sir.  {In  a  nvhi^* 

Inkles  Are  they  all  gone  by? 
Trudge.  Won  t  you  look  and  see? 
Inkle.  {Looking  round]  So,  alFssafe^ 
last.  {Coming  forward]  Nothing  like  pA? 
in  tbese  cases;  but  you'd  have  run  on,  like  a 
"booby !  A  tree,  I  fancy^  you*H  find^  in 
the  best  resource  in  a  hot  pursuit 

Trudge.  Oh,  charming!  It's  a  retreat  fir» 
king*),  sir.    Mr.  Medium,  however, 
got  up  in  it;  your  unde,  sir,  has  nm  ©■■J."' 
a  booby^  and  has  got  up  with  our  partjry 
ibis  time,  1  take  it;  who  arc  now  most  W^' 
at  tbe  shore.  But  what  are  we  to  dosesl,^ 
Inkle.  Reconnoitre  a  little,  and  then  procaiA 
Trudge.  Then  pray,  sir,  proceed  to  xti/^ 
noitre;  for,  the  sooner  tbe  better.  - 
Inkle.  Then  look  out,  d'ye  hear,  aad  I* 
me  if  you  discover  any  danger. 

Trudge.  Y— ye—s— yes;  bnt-i7>o"**» 

i)  Charlc  ad.  Bigitga^brNiPUWgiC" 
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Inkle,  Welly  is  the  coast  clear? 

Trudge.  Eh!  Oh  lord!— Clear?  [Rubbing 
his  tye8\  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  the  coast  'w^ill 
soon  be  clear  enough  now,  1  promise  you — 
The  ship  is  under  sail,  sir! 

Inkle,  Confusion!  my  property  carrioil  off 
in  the  vessel. 

Trudge.  All,  all,  sir,  except  me. 

Inkle.  They  may  report  me  dead,  perhaps; 
and  dispose  of  my  property  at  the  next  island. 

[F'essel  under  sail. 

Trudge,  Ab !  there  they  go.  [A  gun  fired^ 
lliat  will  be  the  last  report^)  we  shall  ever 
bear  from  ^em,  Fm  afraid.  —  That^s  as  much 
as  to  say,  good  by  to  ye.  And  here  we  are 
left — two  fine,  fuU-^rown  babes  in  the  wood! 

Inkle.  What  an  I'Utimed  accident!  just  too, 
when  my  speedy  union  with  Narcissa,  at 
Barbadoes,  would  so  much  advance  my  interests 
Something  must  be  bit  upon,  and  speedily; 
but  what  resource?  \lliinking. 

Trudge.  The  old  one — a  tree,  sir  —  'tis  all 
we  have  for  it  now.  What  would  I  give^ 
now,  to  be  perched  upon  a  high  stool,  with 
our  brown  desk  squeezed  into  the  pit  of  my 
stomach — scribbling  away  an  old  parchment! — 
But  all  my  red  ink  will  be  spilt  by  an  old 
black  pin  of  a  negro. 

A  voyage  over  seas  bad  not  entered  my  head, 
Had  1  knovm  but  on  which  side  to  butter  my 
bread. 

Helgho !  sure  I — for  himger  must  die  ! 
[*ve  saiPd,  like  a' booby;  come  here  in  a  squall, 
Where,  alas!  there's  no  bread  to  be  buttered 
at  all! 

Oho!  I'm  a  terrible  booby! 
Ob,  what  a  sad  booby  am  1! 
[o  •London,  what  gay  chop-house  signs  in  the 
street  1 

But  the  only  sign  here ,  is  of  nothing  to  eat. 
Seigho!  that  I— for  hunger  should  die! 
Mly  mutton's  all  lost;  Tm  a  poor  starving  elf; 
Vnd  for  all  the  world  like  a  lost  mutton  myscl£ 

Oho!  I  shall  die  a  lost  mutton! 

Ob!  what  a  lost  mutton  am  I! 
**or  a  neat  slice  of  beef,  I  could  roar  like  a  bull ; 
ind  my-  stomach's  so  empty ,  my  heaj*(  is 
quite  full. 

leigho!  that  I — for  hunger  should  die! 
iut,  grave  without  meat,  I  must  here  meet 
my  grave, 
mj  bacon,  I  fancy,  I  never  shall  save. 
Oho!  1  shall  ne*er  save  my  bacon! 
1  can't  save  my  bacon,  not  I! 
Trudge.  Hum !   I  was  thinking      I  was 
^king,  sir  —  if  so  many  natives  could  be 
iug;bt,  how  much  they  might  fetch  at  the 
!Vest  India  markets! 

Jnkle.  Scoundrel!  is  this  a^time  to  jest?  ' 

Trudge,  No,  faith,  sir!  hunger  is  too  sharp 
>  be  jested  wilh.  As  for  me,  I  shall  starve 
ifr  want  of  food.  Now  you  may  meet  a 
ickier  fate:  you  are  able  to  extract  the  sc^uare 
>oiy  sir;  and  that's  the  very  best  provision 
on  cr«n  find  here  to  live  upon.  But  1! 
ffotse  at  a  disiance']  Mercy  on  us!  here 
ev  come  again. 

fnkle.  Confusion  {  deserted  on  one  side,  and 
•«ssed  on  the  other,  which  way  shall  I  tiirn  ? — 

0^  iR«fK*rt  of  ■  gun :  end  report^  in  avconnt  of  ttny  Uiiag 
thai  Iiaa  liappcnei). 


This  cavern  may  prove  a  safe  retreat  to  us 
for  the  present.    FlI  enter,  cost  what  it  will. 

Trudge.  Oh  Lord!  no,  don't,  don't— We 
shall  pay  too  dear  for  our  lodginff,  depend  on't. 

Inkle.  This  is  no  time  for  debating.  You 
are  at  the  mouth  of  it:  lead  the  way.  Trudge. 

Trudge.  What!  go  in  before  your  honour! 
I  know  my  place  belter,  I  assure  you— I  might 
walk  into  more  mouths  than  one,  perhaps. 

[Aside, 

Inkle.  Coward !  then  follow  me.  [Noise  again. 
Trudge,  I  must,  sir;  I  must!  Ah  Trudge, 
Trudge!  what  a  damned  hole  are  you  getting 
into!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  —  A  cave,  decorated  mth  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  feathers,  etc.  a  rude  kind 
of  curtain,  as  door  to  an  inner  part. 
Enter  Inkle  and  Tjiuoge,  from  mouth  of 
the  cavern. 
Trudge.  Why,  sir!  you  must  be  mad  to 
go  any  farther. 

Inkle.  So  far,  at  least,  we  have  proceeded 
with  safety.  Ha!  no  bad  specimen  of  savage 
elegance.  These  ornam«nts  would  be  worth 
something  in  England. — We  have  little  to  fear 
here,  Ihopc:  this  cave  rather  bears  the  pleasing 
face  of  a  profitable  adventure. 

Trudge.  Very  likely,  sir;  but,  for  a  pleasing 
face,  it  has  the  cursed'st  ugly  mouth  I  ever' 
saw  in  my  life.  Now  do,  sir,  make  off  as 
fast  as  you  can.  If  we  once  get  clear  of  the 
natives'  houses,  we  have  little  to  fear  from 
the  lions  an<l  leopards ;  for,  by  the  appearance 
of  their  parlours,  they  seem  to  have  killed  all 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  country.  Now  pray, 
do,  my  good  master,  take  my  advice,  and  run 
away. 

Inkle.  Rascal  t  Talk  ngain  of  going  out,  and 
I'll  flea  you  alive. 

Trudge.  That's  just  v^at  I  expect  for  comina 
in.  —  All  that  enter  here  appear  to  have  had 
tfaetr^skin  slript  over  their  ears ;  and  ours  wHl 
be  kept  for  curiosities — We  shall  stand  here, 
stuffed,  for  a  couple  of  white  wonders* 

Inkle.  This  curtain  seems  to  lead  to  another 
apartment:  I'll  draw  it. 

Trudge.  No,  no,  no,  don't;  don't.  We  may 
be  called  to  account  for  disturbing  the  com- 
pany:  you  may  get  a  curtain  lecture,  perhaps, 
sir. 

Inkle.  Peace,  booby |  and  stand  on  your 
guard.  « 

Trudge.  Oh  I  what  will  become  of  us!  some 
grim  seven-foot  fellow  ready  to  scalp  us. 
Inkle.  By  heaven!  a  woman! 
[Yarico  and  IVowski,  discovered  asleep. 
Trudge.  A  woman!  [Aside—loud']  Bullet 
him  come  on;  Tm  ready — dam'me,  Idon'tfeur 
facing  the  devil  himself— Faith,  it  is  a  woman— 
fa.tt  asleep,  too.  • 
Inkle.  And  beautiful  as  an  angel! 
Trudge.  And,  egad!  there  seems  to  be  a 
nice,  little,  plump,  bit  in  the  corner;  only 
she's  an  angel  of  rather  darker  sort. 
Inkle.  Hush!  keep  back — she  wakes. 

[Yarico  comes  forward  —  Inkle  and 
Tifudge  retire  to  the  opposite  sides 
of  -tfie  scene. 
Yarico.  When  the  chace  of  day  is  done, 
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Decks  our  mIIs,  at  set  of  sun ; 
Worn  wilh  toil,  with  sleep  opprest, 
1  press  my  mossy  bed,  and  sink  to  rest. 

Then,  once  more,  I  see  our  train, 
Wilh  all  our  chace  rencw'd  again 

Once  more,  *tis  day, 

Once  more,  our  prey 
Gnashes  his  angry  leeth,  and  foams 
in  vain. 

Again,  ill  sullen  haste,  he  flies, 
TaVn  in  the  toil,  again  he  lies, 
Again  he  roars — and,  in  my  slumbers, 
dies. 

Inkle,  Our  ianfuage! 

Trudge,  Zounds^  she  bas  thrown  me  into 
a  QOld  sweat. 

Yarico.  Hark!  I  beard  a  noise!  Wowski, 
awake!  whence  can  it  proceed? 

[She  wakes  PTotvsKi,  and  thejr  both  come 
for*»ard  —  Yarico  towards  Inkle; 
fVowski  towards  Trudge* 

Yar,  Ah  1-  what  form  is  this  ? — are  you  a  man  ? 

Inkle,  True  flesh  and  blood,  my  charming 
heathen,  1  promise  you. 

Yar.  What  harmony  in  bis  voice!  what  a 
shape!  How  £air  bis  skin  too! —  [Gazing. 

Trudge,  This  must  be  a  lady  of  quality^  by 
ber  staring. 

Yar,  Say,  stranger,  whence  come  you? 

Inkle.  From  a  far  distant  island;  driven  on 
this  coast  by  distress,  and  deserted  by  my 
companions. 

Yar.  And  do  you  know  the  danger  that 
surrounds  you  here?  our  woods  are  filled 
with  beasts  of  prtfy — my  countrymen,  too — 
(yet,  I  think  they  couldnH  find  the  heart) — 
might  kill  you.  —  It  would  be  a  pity  if  you 
fell  in  their  way  —  I  think  I  should 
you  came  to  any  harm. 

Trudge,  O  bo  1^  it's  time,  I  see,  to 
making  interest  with  the  chambermaid. 

[Takes  yTowski  apart. 

Inkle*  How  wild  and  beautiful !  sure,  there's 
magic  in  her  shape,  and  she  has  rivetted  me 
to  the  place»  But  where  shall  i  lOok  for  sa- 
fety? let  me  fly,  and  avoid  my  death. 

Yar.  Oh!  no — But» — [as  if  puzzled]  well 
then,  die  stranger,  but,  donH  aepart  —  But 
will  try  to  preser\e  you;  and  if  you  are  kill 
ed,  Yarico  must  die  too !  Yet,  *lis  I  alone  can 
save  you :  your  death  is  certain  without  my 
assistance;  and  indeed,  indeed,  you  shall  not 
want  it. 

Inkle.  My  kind  Yarico!  what  means,  then, 
must  be  used  for  my  safety  f 

Yar.  My  cave  must  conceal  you :  none  enter 
it|  since  my  father  was  slain  in  battle.  I  will 
bring  you  food,  by  day,  then  lead  you  to  our 
unfrequented  groves,  by  moonlight,  to  listen 
to* the  nightingale.  If  you  should  sleep.  Til 
watch  you,  and  wake  you  when  there's  danger. 

Inkle.  Generous  maid !  then,  to  you  I  will 
owe  my  life;  and  whilst  it  U${b,  nothing  shajl 
part  us. 

Yar.  And  sbanU  it,  shanU  it  indeed? 

Inkle,  No,  my  Yarico  I  for,  when  an  op- 
portunity offers  to  return  to  my  country,  you 
shall  be  "my  companion. 

Yar.  What!  cross  the  seas! 

Inkle.  Yes.  Help  me  to  discover  a  vessel, 
and  you  shall  enjoy  wondert.   You  sbaH  be 


weep  if 
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decked  in  silks,  my  brave  maid,  and  have  a 
bouse  drawn  with  horses  to  carry  yon. 
Yar.  Nay,  do  not  laugh  at  me-*-but  is  it  so? 
Inkle.  It  is,  indeed! 

Yar.  Oh,  wonder!  I  wish  my  counlrywo- 
mei%  could  see  me — But  won't  your  warrion 
kill  us? 

Inkle,  No,  our  only  danger,  'on  land,  is  here. 
Yar.  Then  let  us  retire  further  into  the 
cave.    Come — your  safety  is  in  my  keeping. 

Inkle,  I  follow  you — Vet,  can  you  run  sone 
risque  in  following  me? 

DUETT. 

Inkle*  O  say,  simple  maid,  have  you  fonoM 
any  notion 
Of  all  the  rude  dangers  in  crossiiif 

the  ocean? 
When  winds   whistle  shrilly,  ak! 

won't  they  remind  you, 
To  sigh,  with  regret,  for  the  grot 
left  behind  you? 
Yan    Ah!  no,  I  could  follow,  and  aail  the 
world  over, 
Nor  think  of  my  grot,  'when  1  losk 

at  my  lover  1 
The  winds  which  blow  round  w, 

your  arms  for  my  pillow, 
Will  lull  us  to  sleep,  wbiut  vre're 
rock'd  by  each  billow. 
Both.  O  say  then,  my  true  love,  we  nevrr 
will  sunder. 
Nor  shrink  from  the  tempest,  'aof 

dread  the  big  tbunaer: 
While  constant,  we'll  laugh  at  a£ 

changes  of  weather. 
And  journey,  all   over  the  w«cH 
bo  lb  together. 
Trudge.  Why,  you  speak  £nglisb  as  vrel 
as  I,  my  little  Wowski. 
yfows.  Iss. 

Trudge.  Iss  I  and  you  learnt  it  from  a  ifrBaff 
man,  that  tumbled  from  a  big  boat,  nsflf 
moons  ago,  you  iay! 

VF'ows.  Iss— teach  me — teach  good  maaj. 
Trudge.  Then,  what  the  devil  made  t» 
surpris'd  at  seeing  us !  was  he  like  me?  [ff cm- 
shakes  her  head]  Not  so  smart  a  boay,  bh^ 
hap.  Was  his  face,  now,  round,  and  ooach^ 
and ^ eh!  [Stroking  his  chin]  Was  it  fiii 
mine  ? 

fVows.  Like  dead  leaf--brovm  and  sbri*^ 


But  tbe  old] 
than 


I 

my  pretty  beauty  spot? 

Jf^ows.  Iss;  all  white, 
he  put  it  in  pocket. 

Trudge.  Oh !  wore  a  wig. 
taught  you  something  more 
believe. 

fVows.  Iss. 

Trudge.  Tbe  devil  be  did  I  VVbat 
PVows.  Teach  me  put  dry  grass»  i 
in  hollow  whjte  stick. 

Trudge.  Aye,  wbal  was  tbat  for? 
fVows.  Put  in  my  mouth — go  pofl. 
Trudge.  Zounds  1  didheteadyMi*^ 
IT'ows.  Iss. 

Trudfe.  And  what  became  of  Mm 
What  did  yoar  countrymen  do  £ir 
fellow?  ^ 


Trudge.  Oh,  oh,  an  «)ld  shipwrecAced  aada^ 
warrant.    With  white  and  gi^y  Wiff  ^ 

When  uigkt 
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•  Mercy  on  us ! .  wbal  datnned  sto- 

machs, to  swallow  a  tough  M  tar!  though, 
Ibr  the  matter  of  that,  tMrs*s  mao^  of  out 
captains  woul^,  eat  all  they  kill,  Ibeheye!  Ah, 
poor  Trudge !  j^odr  kilnng'  comes  next. 

[Anxiousfy* 

Wows.  No;  no — not  you^-no— 

[Runfking  to  him. 

Trudge.  No?  why  what  shall  I  do,  ifl  «ct 
in  lh«ir  jjaws? 

I  fight  Tor  you!  ^ 

Trudge.  Vvill  you?  ecod  she's  a  br|vc, 
good-natured,  weiich !  she'll  be  worth  a  hun- 
dred of  your  English  wives — Wheoever  they 
fight  4on  their  husband's  account,  it's  with  him 
instead-  of  for  him,  I  fancy.  But  how  the 
plague  am  I  to  live  here? 

fFba>i  I  ffed  you-^hring  yott  kid. 

While  man,  never  go  away — 
.  Tell  me  why  need  you? 
Stay,  with  your  Wowski,  slay: 

vVow*ky  will  feed  you^ 
Cold  moons  are  now  coming  in: 

Ah  don't  go'  grieve  me  !  ^ 
I'll  wrap  you  in  leopard's  skin: 

White  man,  ^on'l  leave  m^. 

And  when  all  the  sky  is  l^ue, 
Sun  makes  warm  weather, 
ni  catch  you  a  cockatoo. 

Dress  you  in  ftalher. 
When  cold  comes,  or  when  'tis  hot 

Ah  dooH.go  grieve  ihe! 
Poor  Wowski  will  he  forgot— 
"White  Iman,  don't  leave  me! 
Trudge.  Zounds!  leopard's  skin  for  wjnter 
vrear,  and  feathers  for  a  summer's  /uit!  Ha, 
la!  I  shall  look  like  a  walking  hammer-cloth. 
It  Christmas,  and  an  upright  shi/tftecock ,  Jn 
he  ^f-days.    And  for  all  ibis,  if  my  Ainsler 
nhJ  I  find  our  way  to  England,  you  shaltTbe 
lart  of  our  travelimg  ^uipage;  and,  when  1 
fit  there,  I'll  give  yott  a  coupie  of  snug  rooms, 
m  a  first  floor,  and  visit  you  every  evening 
ts  soon  as  I  come  fi'dm  the  (^bunting  houfc. 
)o  you  like  it? 
fTovps.  Iss, 

Trudge.  Damme,  what  a  flashy  fellow  I 
ball  seem  in  the  g'ty!  I'll  gel  her  a  white 
ley  1)  t6  bripg  up  the  tea-kettle;  Then  /'II 
each  you  to  write  and  dress  hair. 

FFonRS,  Yott  gn$at  man  in  your  country  f 

Trudg&%  Oh  yes,  a  very. great' man.  I'm 
ead  clerk  of  the>  oountinj^-house,  ^nd  fitst 
aIet-de^>cfaambr^of  the  drcssi ng-room.  I  pounce 
archnients,  powder,  hafr,  black  shoes,  ink  pa^ 
er,  shave  beards^  and  n^nd  peps.  But,  hold; 

had  forgot  one  •material  point — you  am't 
iarried,  I  hope?*  *   ■  ^ 

FFof^^  No:  you  be  iny  chum-chum! 

Trudge.  ^  I  will.    It  s  best,  howe^ver,  tol'lui 
e  sure  of  .her  being  single;  for  In'Sian  hns- 
Bftds  are  not  aqite  so  complaisant  asEnfilisllf 
aes,  and  the  vulgar  dogs  might  ihing  of  lookiifg 

s)  In  tbe  time  when  people  eMilj  made  great  forfones, 
in  *><^ort  time,  in  the  Indie*,  if  was  cnaioniary  for 
th^e  p«r/on*  to  lirii\g  ow  with  them  a  hlaeh  boy  to 
irnit  Bi  t«blr>  and  act  an  Udy'a  foolman,  (pTobalkly 
from  the  idea  that  Ibej  would  make  beller  aenranta, 
M»  not  bavins  the  same  ideat  of  libcrtj  aa  an  Engliali 
a«rvanl)  ao  that  Trndge'a  idea  of  having  a  whiu  hoy 
for  hiack  Wowski  makes  a  laughable  eonlraat.  nol 
only  of  the  lady  with  that  of  the  l^uy  ;  but  also  (fte 
Custom  that  ttraat  with  that  he  pretended  to  introduce. 


a  Kttle  after  their  sp^ses.  Well,  as  my  master 
seems  king  of  this  palace,  ,und  Jias  taken  his 
Indian  queen  alreaay.  111  e'en  be  usher  of  the 
black  rod  here.  Buf  you  have'had  a  lover  or 
two  in  your  time;  eh,  Wowski? 

Wotvs.  Oh  iss — great  man3P<~I  tell  you. 

\  p  U  E  T. 

PTows.    Wampum,  S  wampum,  Yanko,  Larn- 
ko,  Nanko,  Vownatowski, 
Black  Vnen — plenty — twenty— fight 

for  me. 
White  man,  woo  you  true? 
Trudge.  Who? 
Wows.  You. 

Trudge.  Yes,  pretty  little  Wowski ! 
Wofvs.  Then,  I  leave  all  and  follow  thee. 
Trudge.  Oh  th«n  turn  about,  my  little 
->    tawny  tight  one  I ' 
'  Don't  you  like  me?** 

fToi»s^  Iss,  yt>u're  like  theisnow! 

If  you  slight!  one.-^ 
Trudge.  Never,  notrfor  any  white  oqe: 
You  are  beautiful  as  any^sloe^ 
Wows.   Wars,  jars,  scars,  can't  expose  ye, 

In  our  grot — 
Trudge*.  So  snug  and  coseyl 
Wows."  Flowers  neatly 

Pick'd  shall  sweetly 
Make  ^y6uT  bed.  ->  > 
Trudge.  Coving,  toying, 

\Vilh  a  rosy  posey, 
When  I'n^dose)!^ 
Bear-skin  night-caps,   too,  shall 
a  warm  my  head. 

'  Bolh.      Hear-skin  nig|^t»caps,  etc  etc 

•  *   ^  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II.  . 
•ScBNK  \,~-The  Quajr  alt  BaA>a3oes. 

Enter  several  Planter;!^ 
IstPiant,  I  saw  her  this  ^morning,  gentle- 
men, you  may  depend  on't.  My  telescope 
(lever  fills  nie.  I  pop'd  upon*  her  as  I  was 
taking  a  peep  from  my  balcony..  A  b^ave 
tight  ship,  I  tell'you,  beariyg  dov^m  directly 
for  Barbadoes  hecf. 

*  2dPiant.  Ods'my  life!  rare  news!  We 
have  not  had  a  vessel  artive'in  oiu*  harbour 
these  six  weeks. 

'^d Plant  ^nd  the  last  broufbt  only  madam 
Narcissa,  our  Governor's  daughter,  from  Eng- 
hind ;  with  a  pfrcel  of  laty,  idle,  vrhite  folks 
about  her.  <«Such  cargoes  will  never  do  Ibr 
<^ur  ti^ad^i  neighbour.. 

^thPianL^o^  no:  .fve  want  slaves.  H  ter- 
ribly dearth  of '^  in  Barbadoes, 'lately  1  but 
yonr  dingy  passengers  for  my  money.  Give 
me  a  vessel  like  a*  collier,,  where  all  tne  lading 
himhies  out  as  black  as  my  hat.  But  are  yon 
surt^  Jiow,  you  eren\  mistaken  ? 

[To  UtPlanter. 


"  XstPkmL  Mistaken!  'shud,  do  yqu  doubt 
my  glass?  I  can  discover  a  ^ull  by  it  six  lea- 
gues off:  L  could  see  every  thing  as  plain  as 
if  I  was  on  board. 

2d  Plant,  Indeed !  and  iKrhat  were  her  co- 
lours ? 

ist  Plant.  Uml  why  English — or  Dutch — 
or  French— I  don'»  exactly  ^rcmembeiV|/> 
ddPlant.  What  ^S^l^i^ V«6^SllUd ? 
101 
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ist Plant.  Eh !  why  ih$y  were  Englith  too 
— or  Dutch — or  French — 1  can't  perfectly  re- 
collect. 

4lh  Plant,  Ybur  glass,  heighbour,  is  a  little 
like  a  ^lass  to  much:  it  m<lkes  you  forget 
eyery  thing  you-  ought  to  remember. 

[Cry  (villwut,  A  sail,  a  sail. 

1st  Plant.  Egad,  hut  Fm  right  tbo*.  Now, 
gefitleroen ! 

AU.  Aye,  aye;  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

[Exeunt,  hastily. 

Enter  Narcissa  and  Pattt. 
Nar.  Freshly  now  the  hreeze  i^  blowing; 
As  yon*  ship  at  anchor  rides, 
Sullen  waves,  mcessant  flowing, 

Rudely  dash  against  the  sides: 
So  my  heart,  its  course  impeded, 
Beat^  in  my  perturbed  breast; 
Doubis,  like  waves  by  waves  sucbeeded. 
Rise,  and  still  deny  it  r^st. 
Patty.  Well;  ma*ai|i«  as  1  was  saying — 
Nar^  Well,  say  no  more  of  what  you  were 
saying^-^ure,  P^tty,  you  forget  where  you 
are:  a  little  caution  will  he  necessary  now,  I 
think. 

I  Patty.  Lord>  madam',  liow  is  it  possible  to 
lielp  talking?  We  are  jn  BarbadoeS,  here,  to 
he  sure — but  then,  ma^am,  one  may  let  out  a 
littie  in  a  private  morning's  ^alk  by  ourselves. 

Nar.  Nay,  it's  the  same  thing  with  you  in- 
doors* ,    [for  a  gown. 

Patty.  I  never Jblab,  ma'am,  never,  as  1  hope 

Nar.  And  yoQr  neyer  blabbing,  as  you  call 
■it,  depends  chiefly  on  thaf  hope,  I  believe. 
The  unlocking  my  chest,  locks  up  all  youi" 
faculties.  An  old  silk  gown  makes  you  ^turn 
Tour  back  on  alPmy  secrets;  a  large  bonnet 
blinds  yonr  eyes;  and  a  fashionable  high  hand- 
kerchief covers  Vour  eafs^  and  stops  your 
mouth  dt  once»  Patty. 

Pmity,  vDear  ma'am,  how  can  you  think  a 
body  so  merccnacy !  atn  1  always  teasing  you 
about  gowns  and  gew-gaws,  and  fal-lals  and 
finery?  Or  do  Yon  take  me  for  a  conjuror, 
tfiat  ]fbt£ing  will  come  out  of  my  mouth  but 
ribbons?  I  have'tpM  the  story  ot  our  voyage, 
indeed,  to  old  Guule^  the  kiOler,  who  is  very^^ 
inquisitive;  and,  between  ourselves,  is  theug-^ 
Itest  old  quiz  i  ever  saw  itf  my  life. 

Nar,  Well,  well,  I  have  seen  ^Jiitn ;  pitted 
with  the  small-pox,  and  a  red-.fiice.  ' 

Patty,  Right,  roa*am.  It's  for  all  the  world 
like  his  master^s  cellar,  full  of  holes  gnd  li^ 

?uor.  But,  when  he  aiks  me  whtt  you  and 
think  of  the  hiatter^  ^.hy  I  look  ymse\  and 
cry,  like  other  wise  people  who  havr  nothing 
to  say — Airs  for  the  best.  '  4 

Nar,  And,  thus,  you  lead  l^*m  to  imagine  I 
am  but  little  inclined  to  the  match. 

Patty.  Lord,  ma'aoi,  how  could  that  be? 
Whyt  I  never  said  a  wold  abdut  Capfnin, 
Campley.  ^ 
Netr.  Hush!  hush,  for  heaven's  sake. 
Patty.  Ay  I  there  it  is  now.— There,  ma'am, 
I'm  as  mute  as  a  mackarel — That  nanu;  stri- 
kes me  dumb  in  a  moment.  I.  don't  know 
how  it  is,  hut  Captain  Campley  some  how 
or  other  has  the  knack  of  stopping  my  mouth  I 


often er  than  any  body  else,  ma'am. 

iVor.  'His  name  againt— "Consider.— Never 
"•mention  it}  I  4eiire  you. 


Patty.  Not  I,  ma'am,  not  1.  But,  if  Mr 
voyage  from  Bngland  was  so  pleasant,  it 
wasn  t  owing  to  Mr^  Jnfcle,  Fm  certain.  He 
didnt  play  the  fiddle  in  our  cabin,  and  dance 
on  the  deck,  and  come  lancuishing  with  a 
glass  of  warm  water  in  his  oand,  when  we 
were  seasick.  Ah,  ma'am,  that  water  warni'd 
your  heart,  I'm  coufidenL  Mr.  Inkle;  no,  no! 
Captain  Cam — 

Nar,  There  is  no  end  to  this!  Remember, 
Pajtv,  keep  your  secrecy,  ot  you  enli^lylose 
my  Tavour. 

Patty,  Never  fear  me,  ma'am.  But  if  some- 
body I  know  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
governor,  there's  such  a  thmg  as  dancing  it 
balls,  and  squeezing  hands  vvhen  you  leadap, 
and  squeezing  them  again  Hvhen  you  cast  dowa, 
and  walking  on  the  quay  in  a  morni«r.  Ob, 
I  won't  utter  a  syllable.  [Archly']  But  re- 
member, I'm  as  close  as  a  patch-box.  Mum'i 
the  word,  ma'am,  I  promise  you. 
This  ma^cim  let  ev'ry  one  bear, 

Prodaim'd  frtyn  the  north  to  the  toulh; 
Whatever  comes  in  at  your  ear, 

Should 'Uever  run  out  at  your  rooutk. 
We  servants,  like  servants  of  stale. 

Should  listen  to  all,  and  be  dumb^ 
Let  others  harangue  and  debate. 

We  look  wise — shake  our  heads/— and  ve 
mum.  • 

The  judge  in  dull  dignity  drcst, 

In  silence  hears  barristers  preach; 
And  then,  to  prove  silence  is  best. 

He'll  get  up,  and  give  (hem  a  spcccfau 
B^  saying  but  little,  the  maid 

Wilf  keep  her  swain  under  her  tkunib; 
And  tlic  lover  that's  true  to  his  trade. 

Is  ccrtrin  to  kiss,  and  cry  mum.  [£nt 
iVdr.  How  awlvw'ard  is  my  present  sitvation! 
promised  to  one,  who,  perhaps,  may  iic«v 
again  be  heard  of;  and  who,  I  am  svrr,  i 
he  ever  appears  "^o  claim  me,  will  do  it  mere- 
ly on  th(^  sQore  of  interest — pk^ssed  too  kf 
ag/othcr,  who  h%s  already,  I  fear,  too  nao 
interest  in  my  heart — what  can  I  do?  Wkil 
plan  can  I  follow? 


a.  bril 
best  W 


.    .       Enter  CAij^KKT. 

famp.  Follow  niy  advice,  Narais 
m^ans.  Enlist  with  'me,itinder  toe 
ners  irt  the  world.  General  Hjmien  for 
money  1  litUe  CHpid's  his  drummer:  be 
been  Dealing  a  round  rub-a-dub  on  on 
and  we  have  only  to  obey  the  word  of  e» 
mand,  fall  into  the  ranks  4lf  matrittumy,  wd 
march  througf^  life  together., 

Nar,  Th^n  eonstder  oiir'sitai^HHk. 

^tfmb.  That  has  heed'  duly  cotMetmL  h 
short,  the  case  staWtis<  exactly  tbva  njnf 
tended  spouse  is  all  for  m^ey:  S  sam  aK  Ir 
love:  he  Ts  a  rich  rogue:  I  am  ralUP^  a  fttt 
honest  felfow*  He  would  pocket  yonr  fartH 
I  will  tak4  yotf  without, a  fortnbe  ill  jl 
pocket.  ,         .  • 

Nar.  Oh!  I  sensible  of  the  fiivMik  m 
gallant  Captain  Campfey;  and  mj*  taS^it^t 
ddubt,  will  be  vcrynftich  obliged  t4  fmlL 

Camp,  Aye,  there's  the  &^  mfM 
Christopher  Gurry^s  conJovflfedad^Mo^ 
ter-> knocks  me  up  ai  lN|MDak.^Ml  I  fldb 
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nm,  even  by  «gbt$  bciog  bere  only  at  a  prt-^ 
ate  gentleman  on  a  visit  to  my  old.  relation, 
tut  of  regimeotals,  and  so  fortb;  and  not  in- 
roduced  to  tbe  Goyenior  as  other  officers  of 
be  place :  but  then  the  report  of  his  hospitfl 
itv — his  odd,  blunt,  whimsical,  friendship->his 
vnole  b^aviour — 

Aor.  All  stare  vou  in  ^be  face,  eh,  Campley 

Camp.  They  Jo,  till  they  put  me  out  of 
ountenance:  but  the*  a^in,  when  I  stare 
ou  in  the  fa^e,  I  can*t  thuik  1  have  any  rean 
DD  to  be  ashamed  of  my  proceediogs--I  stick 
ere,  between  my  love  and  my  principle,  like 

song  between  a  toast  and  a  sentiment. 

Nar.  And,  if  your  love  and  your  principle 
rere  put  in  the  scales,  you  doubt  which  would 
^eigh  roost? 

(iamp,, Ohf  no!  I  should  act  Uke  a  rogue, 
od  let  principle  kick  tbe  beam :  for  love,  Nar- 
iua,  is  as  heavy  as  lead,  and,  like  a  bullet 
om  a  pistol,  could  never  go  through  '  the 
eart,  if  it  wanted  weight. 

Nor.  Or  rather  like  the  pistol  itself,  that 
flen  goes  oflf  without  any  barm  done.  Your 
re  must  end  in  smoke,  I  believe. 

Camp.  Never,  whilst — 

Nar,  Nay,  a  truce  to  protestations  at  pre- 
«t.  What  signifies  talking  to  me,  when 
>a  have  such  opposition  froq^  others  ?^Whj 
>ver  about  the  city,  instead  of  boldy  attack- 
ig  the  guard  ?  Wheel  about,  captain !  face 
e  enemy  1  march!  charge!  rout  *eitt — Dri?e 
m  before  you,  and  then — 
Camp.  And  then — 

iVar.  Lud  have  mercy  on 'the  poor  city! 
.Mars  would  alt,  bis  conquest  over, 
To  the  Cyprian  goddess  yield; 
Venus  gloried  in  a  Jover, 
Who,  like  him,  could  brave  the  field. 

Mars  would  oA,  etc 

In  the  cause  of  battles  hearty, 
Still  the  God  would  strive  to  prove, 

He,  ^^9ho  fac*d  an  adverse  party, 
Fittest  was  to  meet  his  love. 

Hear  then,  captains,  ye  who  bluste 
Hear  the  God  of  war  declare. 

Cowards  never  can  pass  muster; 
Courage  only  vwuu  the  fair. 


Enter  Patty,  hastil/. 
Paiijr,^  Oh  lud,  ma*am,  Fm  frightened  out 
my  wits !  sure  as  Fm  alive,  ma^am,  Mr.  Ink- 
is  not  dead ;  i  saw  his  man,  ma*ain,  just 
Wf  coming  ashore  in  a  boat  with  other  pas- 
igers,  from  the  vessel  that*s  come  to  the 
ind.  s 

Yar.  [To  Camp.'\  Look^je,  Mr.  Campley, 
nething  has  happenecf  which  makes  me  waive 
emonies.— If  you  mean  to  apply  to  my  fa- 
r,  remember  that  delays  are  dangerous. 
lamp.  Indeed ! 

Sar.  I  maynH  be  always  in  tbe  ssroe  mind, 
I  know.  [Smiling, 
lamp.  Nay,  then — Gad,  Fm  almost  afraid 
— but  living  in  this  state  of  doubt  is  tor- 
Dt.  FU  e*en  put  a  good  face  on  the  roat- 
;  cock  my  hat;  make  my  bow;  and  try  to 
ion  the  Uovemor  into  compUance*  Faint 
rt  never  won  a  fair  lady. 
IWhy  ahould  I  vain  fears  dicover, 
PkoTe  a  dying,  sighing  swain? 


Why  turn  shilly-shally  lover. 
Only  to  prolong  my  pain? 

When  we  woo  the  dear  enslaver, 
Boldly  ask,  and  she  will  grant; 
How  should  we  obtaMn  a  favour. 
But  by  telling  what  we  want? 

Should  the  nymph  be  foQnd  complying, 

Nearly  th^n  the  battlers  won; 
Parents  think  His  vain  denying, 

When  half  tbe  work  is  fairly  done. 

\Exeuni. 

Enter  T&noGB  and  Wowski,  as  from  Oie 
ship ;  with  a  dirty  RuMffJUi  from  one  of 
the  inns. 

Run.  This  way,  sir;  if  you  will  let  me  re- 
commend— 

Trudge,  Come  along,  Wowsl  Take  care 
of  your  furs,  and  your  feathers,  my  girl. 
PVoi»a.  Iss. 

Trudge,  That*s  right. — Somebody  nught 
steal  *em  perhaps. 

fVoivs.  Steal!— What  thaa? 
Trudge.  Ob,  lordl  see  what  one  loses  by 
not  being  born  in  a  Chn'stian  country.^ 

Run.  If  yoK  would,- sir,  but  mention  to 
your  master,  tbe  house  that  belongs  to  my 
master ;  the  best  accommodations  on  the  auay.— 
Trudge.  Whales  your  sign,  my  ladr 
Rim,  Tbe  Crown^  sir — Here  it  is. 
Trudge.  Well,  get  us  a  room  for  ha1£  an 
hour,  and  v^Ml  come:  and  hark'ee!  let  it  be 
light  and  airy,  d^ye  hear?  My  master  has  been 
used  to  your  open  apartments  lately. 

Run.  Depend  on  it.— Much  obliged  to  you, 
sir.  "  ^  \Exit. 

Wows,  Who  be  that  fin«  man?  He  great 
prince  ? 

'  Trudge^  A  prince — Ha !  ha  h— No,  not  quite 
a  prince — but  ne  belongs  to  the  crown.  But 
how  do  you  like  this,  vVows?  Isn^t  it  fine? 
ff^liws*  Wonder! 
Trudge.  Fine  men,  eh!  ^ 
ff^ows.  Iss  I  all  white ;  like  you. 
Trudge.  Yes,  all  the  fine  men  are  like  me : 
as  dffTerenl  fVom  your  people  as  powder  and 
ink,  or  pape^  and  blacking.  *■ 

yFows,  And  fine  lady— F^ce  like  snow. 
Trudge.  What!  tbe  fin«  ladies*  complexi^ 
ons?  Ob,  yes,  exactly;  for  too  much,  heat  very 
often  dissolves  *em'^  Then  their  dress,  too. 
ff^ows.  Your  countrymen  dress  so? 
Trudge.  Belter,  better,  a  great  deal.  VVby, 
young  flashy.  Englishman  will  sometimes 
carry  a  whole  fortune  gti  his  back.    But  did 

fou  mind  the  women?  All  bece  —  and  there; 
Pointing  before  and  behind^  they  have  it 
all  from  us  in  £ngland«  —  Apd  then  the  fine 
things  they  carry  on  theic  heads,  Wowsky^ 

frows.  Iss.  One  lady  carry  «ood  fish — so 
fine,  she  call  every  bo^y  to  look  at  her. 

Trudge.  Pshaw!   an  old'  woman  bawling 
floundqfS.   But  the  fine  girls  we  meet,  here, 
on^tbe  quay — so* round,  and  so  plump! 
ff^ows.  You  not  love  iiie  now. 
Trudge.  Not  love  you  1  Zounds,  have  not  I 
given  you  proofs? 

ff^ows.'w.  Great  nmny:  but  now  you  get 
here,  you  forget  poor  WowakH  T 
Trudge,  Not  I:  FlPi^^  ^^Q^<^ax. 
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Wovps.  Abf  I  fear  I  What  make  you  love 
me  nowf 

Trudge.  Gratitude,  to  be  sure. 
FToivs.  What  th^t? 

Trudge,  Ha!  this  it  is,  now,  to  live  without 
education.  The  poor  dull  devils  of  her  coun- 
try are  all  in  the  practice  bf  gratitude,  without 
finding  out  what  it  jneftns whjle  we  can  tell 
the  meaning  of  it,  with  little  or  no  practice 
at  all. — Lord,  lord,  what  a  fine  advantage 
Christian  learning  is!  Uark^e,  Wows! 

ff^Ofvs,  Iss. 

Trudge,  Now  we've  accomplished  our  land- 
ing, 1*11  accomplish  you.  You  remember  the 
instructioas  I  gav^  you  on  the  voyage.^ 

rFofvs.  Iss. 

Trudge,  LeVs  see  now — What  are  you  to 
do,  when  1  introduce  you  tp  the"  nobility, 
gentry;  and  others — of  my  acquaintance  ? 

Pto(vs»  Mzkfi  btelieve  sil  down ;  then  get  up. 

Trudge^  Letme  see  you  do  it  [She makes 
a  low  curtesy^  Very  well  1  And  how  are  you 
to  recommend  yourself,  when  you  have  no- 
thing to  say,  amongst  all  our  ereat  friends? 

fTo^vs.  Grin— rshew  my  teetn. 
.  Trudge,  Ri^ht!  they'll  think  you  lived  with 
people  of  fashion.   But  suppose  you  meet  an 
old  shabby  friend  in  misfortune,^that  you  donU 
wish  to  be  seen  to  speak  to — what  would  you 

WoofS,  Look  blind— not  see  him.  [do? 

Trudge.  Why  would  you  do  that? 

fVows.  'Cause  I  can\  see  good  friend  in 
dish-ess. 

Trudge,^  Th^l^s  a  good  girl! '-and  I  wish 
every  body  could  boast  of  so  kind  ^  motivic, 
f(»r  such  cursed  cruel  bebaviotir.— Lord  I  how 
some  of  your,  flashy  banker**  (^erks  have  cut 
me  in  Threadncedle-street.— But  come,  though 
-we  ha^e  got, among  fine  folks,  here,  in  an 
English  settlement,  I  won*t  be  ashamed  of  my 
old-  acquaintance:  yet,  for  my  own  part,  1 
jhould  not  be  sorry,  'now,  to  see  my  old  friend 
with  a  new  face.-^  OdsLobs !  I  see  Mr.  Inkle 
— Go  in.  Wows;— call  for  what  you  like  best, 

Wofvs,  Then^  I-cafl  for  you — ah!  I  fear  I 
not  see  you  o^n  n.ow.  But  you  come  soon — 

Remember  when  we  walk*d  alone,  *- 

'  And  hear^  so  gfyfT,  tbe  lion  growl ; 
And  when  toe  moqn  so  bright  it  s^one, 
We  saw  the  wolf  look  up  and  iiowl  i 
I  led  you  well,  ""safe  to  our  cell, 

While,  tremblingly 
Tou  said  to  me, 
^Afld  kisa*d  so  sv^et — de^  VVowski  tell, 
'  Hp w  could  I  live  without  ye  ? 

But  now  uou  com^  across  the  se), 
'  And  tell  me  here  no.monsteAi  roar; 
You^ll  walk  alone  and  leate  poor,  me, 

When  wolves  to  fright  you  bowl  no  more. 
But  ah!  think  well  on  our^old  cell, 
Whew,  tremblingly, 
Y041  kissM  poor  me— 
Psi^aps,  you'll  say— dear  Wowski  tell, 
How  can  I  live  virithout  ye? 

Trudge,  Ehl  ph!  my  matter**  talking  to 
somebody  on  the  quay.   Who  have  we  here! 

Enter  first  Planter* 
Plant.  Hark^ee,  young  man !  Is  that  young 
Indian  of  your*s  going  to  our  market? 


-my  poor,  dear. 


Trudge,  Not  «be-*-ske  never  went  to  mar- 
ket in  all  her  life* 

Plant.  I  mean,  is  she  for  our  salft  of  sit- 
es? Our  Black  Fair?  . 

Trudge.  A  black  fair!  ha',  ha,  ha!  YoahoU 
t  on  a  brown  green,  I  suppose.  ^ 
Plant.  She's  your  slave,  I  tak;  it? 
Trudge.  Yes;  and  Vm  her  humble 
take  it. 

Plant,  Aye,  aye,  natural  enough  at 
But  at  how  much  do  you  valut  ner? 

Trudge.  Just  as  much  as  she  has  saved'iK 
-•■My  own  life. 
Plant.  Pshayr!  y#u  mean  to  sell  her? 
Trudge.  r5/ari>i^>  Zounds!  what  a  dcvl 
of  a  fellowT  Sell  \>  'ows! — n 
diogy  wife! 

Plant.  C<wne,  come,  Fve  heard  yoar  stay 
from  tbe  ship.-Do^H  let*s  haggle;  Fll  bid  is 
fair  as  any  trader  amopgst  us:  but  do  trkfts 
upon  travellers,  young  man,  to  raise  yoB 
price.  —  Your  wiie,  indeed!  Why  sJieV  ^ 
Christian  ?  ' 

Trudge,  No;  but  I  am;  so  I  shall  do  ai 
rd  be  done  by.  Master  Black-market:  and,  if 
you  were  a  good  one  yourself,  you^d  knov, 
that  fellow-fee(ing  far  a  poor  body,  who  waob 
your]|elp,  is  the  noblest  mark  of  our  relieioa' 
1  wouldn't  be  articled  clerk  to  sucb  a  kBov 
for  the  world. 

Plant  Hey-dey!  The  booby*s  in  love  will 
ber !  Wliy,  sure,  friend,  you  would  not  Ji«c 
here  with  a  black? 

Trudge,  Plague  onH;  there  it  is.  f  shal 
be  laughed  out  of  my  honesty,  here. — Bntjoa 
may  be  jogging,  friend;  1  may  feel,  a  wSk 
queer,  perhaps,  at  showing^  her  face — hal| 
dam*me,  if  ever^I  do  any  tbing  to  make  mt 
ashamed  of  showing  my  own.  [aaoo— 
Plant.  Why,  1  tell  you,  her  very  comple- 
Trudge.  Rot  hfir  complexion. — III  tell  y«e 
what,  ^Ir.  Fair-trader;  if^vour  head  and  heart 
were  to  change  places,  fve  a  notion  yorf 
be  as  Jl>lack  in  the  face  as  an  ink-botlle.' 

Plant,  Pshaw!  The  fellow's  a  lbol~a  iwk 
rascal — he  ought  to-be  sent  back  to  tbe  sava- 
ges, again.  He*s  not  fit  to  live 
Ct>risjiians.. 

Trudge.  Oh,  here  he  is  at  lasL 

Enter  Inub,  and  a  second  Plabtbe. 
Inkle,  Nay,  sir,  I  understand  your 
well:  your  Indian  markets  are  not 
to  me. 

2  Plant.  Ar\d,  as  you  seem  to 
business,  1  need  not  tell  you  that 
the  soul  of  it.    Her  name  yo«  say  is^ 

Inkle.  Yarico:  but  urge  this  no  More,  Ik« 
you.  I  must  not  listen  to  it:  for  to  spnk 
freely,  her  anxious  care  of  me  demands, 
here,  —  though  here  it  may  s 
should  avdw  iqY  love  for  her. 

Plant.  Lord  help  you,  for  a 
the  first  time  I  ever  he^d  ^  trader  taft  d 
love;  except,  indeed,  the  fote  of  tfiMAt^ 
the  love  of  the  Sweet  Molly,  my  ^ipw 
Inkle.  Then,  sir,  you  cannot  K^lmj  4*' 
Plant.  Oh  yes,  I  can!  We  havM 
inch  oases  just  after  a  voyage;  hul  ll 
last  long  on  land.   It*s  amauJl^'  how 
a  young  roan  is  in  a  ship!  Bat,  in  two 
will  you  disp^i^ii^^dj^e 
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WnkU*  In'  two  words  tbezii  m^et  me  here 
I  noon,  an4  we^ll  speak  further  oif  this  sub- 
tct ;  and  lest  you  think  I  trifle  wilh  your 
usiness,  heaAr  why  1  wish  this  pause.  Chance 
ftrew  me,  on  my  passtfgQ  to  your  island, 
mong  a  savaee  paople.  Deserted,  —  defence- 
ssSy — cut  off  from  my  compAnions,  —  my  life 
t  stake — to  this  young  creature  1  owe  my 
ircserration ; — she  mund  me,  like  a  dyine-bough, 
om  Irom  its  kindred  branches;  whicb,  ai  it 
Irooped,  she  4toistened  with  her  tears. 

JHant  Na^v.  nay,  talk  like  a  man  of  this 
nrorld.  . 

Inkle,  Your  patience. — An3  yet  your  ioter- 
QptfoB  goes  to  my  present  feelings;  for  on 
»iir  sail  to  this  your  isl^d — the  thoughts  of 
ime  mispenl — doubt — fears — for  call  it  what 
foa  wiR^have  much  perplexM  me;  and  as 
four  spires  arose,  reflections  still  rose  with 
liiem;  for  here,  sir,  Ke  my  itfterests,  great 
M>imcctions,  Snd  other  weighty  matters-^which 
BOW  I  need  not  mention-^ 

Plant,  But  which  her  presence  here  will 
mar. 

Inkle,  BTeo'so — And  yet  the  ^alitude 
owe  her  !  < 

PkmL  .Pshaw f  So. because  she  preserved 
your  life,  your  gratitude  is  to  make  you  give 
up  all  you  have  to  live  upon. 

Inkle.  Why  in  thai  light  indeed— Thisnerer 
•trttck  me  yet,  III  think  on*t. 

Plans,  Aye,  aye,  ds  so — Why  what  return 
Can  the  wench  wish  more  than  takirfg  her 
from  a  wild,  idle,  savage  people,  and  prpvl 
din^  for  her,  here,  with  reputable  hard  work, 
in  •  genteel,  polishdd,  tender.  Christian  country  ? 

Inkle,  Well,  sir,  at  noon — 

Plant  ril  meet  you — but  remember,  young 
^nlleman,  you  must  get  hoT'ofT  your  hands 
^you  must  indeed.^!  shall  have  her  a  bar-* 

Eiin,  I  see  that — your  servant! — Zounds,  bow 
te  it  is—but  never  be  put  out  of  your  way 
for  a  woman— I  must  run — my  wile  will  play 
the  devil  with  me  for  keeping  breakfast. 

[Exit, 

Inkle.  Trudge.  * 
Trudf^,  Sir! 

Inkle,  Have  you  provided  a  proper  apart- 
ment? 

Trudge.  Yes,  sir,  at  the  Crown  here ;  a  neat, 
spruce  room,  they  tell  me.  You  have  not 
seen  such  a  convenient  lodging  this  good 
while,  1  believe. 

Inkle,  \re  there  rto  better  inns  in  the  town  ? 

Trudge,  Um^Why  there*s  the  Lion,  I 
hear,  and  the  Bear,  and  the  Boar— but  we  saw 
them  at  the  door  of  all  our  late  lodj^ings,  and 
found  but  bad  accommodatioi|^  within,  sir. 

Inkle,  Well,  run  to  {he  end  of  the  quay, 
and  conduct  Yartco  hither.  Thfe  road  is 
straight  before  yon:  you  can't  miss  it 

Trudge,  Very  well,  sir.  What  a  fine  thin^i 
it  is  to  turn  one*s  back  on  a  master,  without 
ruuning  into  a  wolTs  belly!  One  can  follo^v 
one*s  nose  on  a  message  here,  and  'he  sure  it 
won*t  be  bit  off  by  the  way,  [Exit, 

Inkle,  Let  me  reflect .  a  (ittle.  Part  with 
her— Justified! — Pshaw,  my  interest,  honour, 
engagemonts  to  Narcissa,  all  demand  it  My 
fether*s  precepts,  too — 1  can  remember,  when 
1  vras  a  boy,  what  pains  he  took  to  mould 
mel — Schooled  me  Irom  mom  to  night — and 


stin  the  burthen  of  his  song  was«^ 
Prudence,  Thomas,  and  you'll  ris^ 
taught  me  numbers;  which  be  Si 
said  rightly,  would  sive  me  a  cjuJ* 
loss  aiid  profit;  and  banish  l^onl 
those  idle  impulses  of  passion,  ^ 
young  thoughtless  speiialhrifts.  i 
rooted  in  my  heart,  and  as  1  grew-r- 
till  I  was  reckoned,  among  ouir 
steady,  sober,  soh'd,  good  young  ni 
the  neighbours  called  me  the  p 
Thomas.  And  shall  1  now,  at  once 
the  character  which  I  havtf  raised 
—Part  with  her  — ^'he  thought 
me  in  our  cabiil,  as  she  lay  sieepi 
bttt,  in  her  slumbers,  she  past  her 
me,  murmured  a  blessing  on  my 
broke  my  meditations. 

£nter  Yarico  and  Trud 
Yar.  My  love! 

Trudge,  I  have  been  showing 
wig;s  and  hales  of  goods  we  met  < 
sir. 

Yar,  Qh !  I  have  feasted  my  eyes 
Trudge.  And  Til  go  feast  on  a  s 
in  the  inn,  here. 

Yar.  My  mind  has  been  so  I 
almost  forgot  even  vou.   I  wish  y* 
with  me — -You  .would  have  seen  s 
Inilfe.  Tholle  sights  ard  grown 
me,  Yarico. 

Yan  And  yet  I  wish  they  were 
might  partake  my  pleasures — but 
methioks,  I  will  not  wish  so — foi 
much  gazing,  you  might  neglect  j 
Inkle.  Nay,  nay,  my  care  is  stil 
Yar.  Vm  sure  it  is:  and  if  I  the 
not,  rd  tell  you  tales  about  our  p 
— Bid  you  remember  our  palm-tn 
brook,  where  in  tht-  shade  you  oft 
yourself,  while  I  would  take  your 
my  lap,  and  sing  my  love  to  &lee] 
you'll  love  me  thtoi. 


you  J 

Our  grotto  was  the  sweetest  pi: 
The  bending  boughs,  with  fra^ 

Would  dieqk  the  brook^s  impel 
Which  murmur'd  to  bestopt  fi 
Twas  there  we  met,  and  gaz'd 
Ah!  tMnk  on  this,  and  love  me 

'Twas  then  my  bosom  first  kne 
— Fear,  to  an  Indian  maid  a  si 
Hhe  war-song,  arrows,  hatchet. 
All  warri'd  me  of  my  lover's 
For  him  did  cares  my  bosom  0 
Ah!  think  on  this,  and  love  me 

ScKNK  II. — Sir  Christopher 
£nter  Sir  Christ ophbr  and 
SirC.  I  tell  you,  old  Medium, 
wrong.  Plague  on  your  doubts 
have  my  Narcissa.  Ppor  fellow ! 
he's  finely  chagrinCd  at  this  tempc 
— Eat  up  with  the  blu^  devils,  I 

Med.  Eat  up  by  the  black  devil 
for  I  left  him  in  hellish  hupgry  c 
Str  C.  Pshaw  I  he'll  arrive  wi 
vessel,  depend  on't — besides,  ha' 
this  in  view  ever  nnce  theyr  were 
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must  asd  will  baye  it  so,  I  tell  you.  Is  not 
it,  as  it  were,  a  marriage  made  above?  They 
shall  meet,  Vm  positiye. 

Med.  Shall  theyf  TLen  they  must  meet 
where  the  masriagc  was  made:  foe,  haBg  me, 
if  J  think  it  will  ever  happen  below. 

S^rC,  Ha! — and  if  that  is  the  case — hang 
me,  if  I  thiak  youll  eyer  be  al  the  celebration 
of'il. 

Me€i,  Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  Sir  Christopher 
Currv,  my  character  is  as  unsullied  as  a  sheet 
of  while  paper. 

Sir  C.  Well  caid,  old  foolVcap!  and  il^s  as 
mere  a  blank  as  a  jheet  of  white  paper.  You 
^re  honest,  old  Medium,  by  comparison,  just 
as  a  fellow  sentenced  to  transportation  is  hap- 
pier than  bis  companion  condemned  to  the 
gallows — Veiy  worthy,  because  you  are  no 
rogue;  tender  hearted,  because  you  never  go 
to  fires  and  executions;  and  an  diliectionate 
fiaitber  and  husband,  because  you  never  pinch 
your  children,  or  -kick  your  wife  out  ol  bed. 

Med,  And  that,  as  the  world  ^oes,  is  more 
than  every  man  can  say  for  himself.  Yet, 
since  you  force  me  to  speak  my  positive  qua- 
lities— but,  no  matter, — you  rcmem1l>er  me  in 
London:  didnH  I,  as  member  of  the  Humane 
Society,  bring  a  man  out  of  the  New  River, 
who.  It  was  afterwards  found,  had  done  me 
an  injury? 

SirC,  And,  dam*rae,  if  I 'would  not  kick 
any  man  into  the  New  River  that  had  done 
me  an  injury.  There^s  the  difTere^ce  of  our 
honesty,  Oons!  if  you  want  to  be  an  honest 
fellow,  act  from  the  impulse  of  nature.  Why, 
you  have  no  more  gall  than  a  pigeon. 

Med^  Ha !  YouVe  always  so  hasty ;  among 
the  hodge-pod^e  of  your  foibles,  passion  is 
always  predominant. 

Sir  C.  So  much  the  better. — Foibles,  qvotba  ? 
foibles  are  fpils  that  give  additional  lustre  to 
the  gems  of  virtue,  lou  have  not  so  many 
foils  as  I,  perhaps. 

^  Med.  And,  what*s  more,  I  don*t  want  *em, 
sir  Christopher,  I  thank  you. 

Sir  C.  V  ery  true ;  for  th^  devil  a  gem  have 
you  to  set  off  with  'em. 

Med,  Well,  well;  I  never  mention  errors; 
that,  I  flatter  myself,  is*  no  disagreeable  qua- 
lity,— It  don't  become  me  to  say  you  are  noL 

SirC.  'SbloodI  but  it  does  become  you:  it 
becomes  every  man,  especially  an  Englishman, 
to  speak  the  dictates  ot  his  heart. 

Enier  a  Servant, 

Serp,  An  English  vessel,  sir,  fust  arrived  in 
the  harbour. 

SirC.  A  vessel!  Od's  my  life!-— Now  for 
the  news — If  it  is  but  as  I  hope>-Any  dis- 
patches ? 

Serv,  This  letter,  sir,  brought  by  a  sailor 
from  the  quay.     ,  [£xiiy 

Med.  Vvell,  reaS,  Christopher. 
.  Sir  C.  \0n  ening  tJie  Letter^  Huzza!  hefe 
it  is.  He  s  safe — safe  and  souria  at  Barbadoes. 
{Readingi  Sir,  My  tnasier,  Mr.  Inkle,  is 
just  arrived  in  your  harbour.  Hers,  read, 
read!  old  Medium — 

Med.  \Readin^'\  Um — Your  harbour — we 
were  taken  up  by  an  Mn^UsfL.  vessel  on  the 
Uth  ttlt  He  only  waits  ml  I  have  PH/fed 
his  hair,  to  pay  his  respects  to  you,  and 


down  to  the  ahore,  and  ■< 


Mhs  Narei$S4L-^ln  dte  mem  time,  he 
ordered  me  to  brush  up  this  letter your 
honour,  from  your  humble  serwinl,  to  camr^ 
mand,  Timotht  Taudob. 

SirC.  Hey  day!  here's  a  stile  1  the  ^oj9^ 
has  jumbled  the  fellow's  brains  out  of  iheir 
places;  the  water  has  made  his,. head  tium 
round.  But  no  matter;  mine  turns  romadf 
too.  ri]  ffo  and  prepare  Narcissa  directlj, 
tb^  shall  be  married,  slap-dash,  ^  soon  as 
he  comes  from  the  quay.  From  Neptone  to 
Uy men ;  from  the  liammock  to  the  bridal  hed 
^Ha!  old  boyl 

Med.  Wel(  well;  don't  flurry  yourself— 
you're  so  hotl 

Sir  C.  Hotl  blood,  am't  I  in  the  West  la- 
dies? Arn't  I  Governor  of  Barbadoes.'  He  sh^ 
have  her  as  soon  as  he  sets  his  ibot  on  sliore. 
^She  sball  rise  to  him  like  Venus  out  of  the 
sea.  His  hair  puffed!  He  ought  to  haTe  been 
puHiog,  here,  out  of  breath,  by  this  time. 

Med,  Very  true ;  but  Venus's  busband  is 
always  supposed  to  be  lame,  you  knotr.  Sir 
Christopher. 
Sir  Q,  Well,  now  do,  my  good  fellov,  iwm 
nd  see  what  detains  faim. 
{Hurrying  him  off. 
Med.  Well,  well ;  I  wiU,  1  wilL  {E*iL 
s  .SirC.  In  the  mean  time,  fU  get  ready  Nar> 
cissa«  and  jaU  shall  be  concluded  in  a  second. 
My  hearths  set  upon  it  — Poor  fellow!  after 
all  his  ranibles,  and  tumbles,  and  iumblesi  and 
fits  of  despair~I  shall  be  lejotcea  to  see  Um. 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  was  tbaft  high. 
^But|  zounds !  he's  so  tardy  \ 

Mnter  a  Servant. 
Serv,  A  strange  gentleman,  sir,  come  from 
the  quay,  desires  to  see  you. 

SirC.  From  the  quayf  Od's  my  life!— *!■ 
he — Tis  InUe!  Show  him  up,  directly.  [EjA 
Servant]  Tne  rogue  is  expeditious  aJter  all— 
Fm  so  happy. 

Enter  Camplet. 
My  dear  fellow!  \Embracing  hifn\  Tm  re- 
joiced to  see  you.    Welcome ;  welcome  her^ 
with  all  my  soul! 

Camp.  This  reception.  Sir  Christopher,  is 
bejjrond  my  warmest  wishes.  —  Unknown  to 

you  

SirC.  Aye,  aye;  we  shall  be  better  ac- 
quainted by  and  by.  Well,  and  bow,  eh! 
Tell  me!-rBut  old  Medium  and  1  have  talked 
over  your  affair  a  hundred  times  a  day,  c«ar 
since  Narcissa  arrived. 

Camp.  You  surmise  me !  Are   Too  thca 
really  acquamted  with  the  whole  af&ir?. 
'Sir  C.  fevery  tittle. 

Camp.  -Kai^  can  you,  sir,  pardoo  what  is 

past  ? — 

SirC.  Pooh!  how  could  you  help  itP 
Camp.  Very  true^sailing  in  the  same  shf 

— and — 

SirC.  Aye,  aye;  but  we  have  had  a 
dred  conjectures  about  you.  Your  despa 
distress,  and  all  that. — YoHr*s  must  have 
a  damned  situaSon,.  to  say  the  truth. 

Camp.  Cruel  indeed.  Sir  Christopher 
I  flatter  myself  will  move  your  com] 
I  have  been  almost  inclined  to  demir. 
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itate  of  my  ibind^tbe 
me. — 

SirC.  Ha!  ba!  Black  enou^  I  dare  saj^. 

Camp.  Tb«  difficulty  I  haire  felt  jn  bringiDg^ 
myself  faee  to  face  to  you. 

Sir  C,  That  1  am  coaYinced  of— but  I  knew 
you  would  come  tbe  fivii  opportunity. 

Camp,  Very  true:  yet  tbe  distance  between 
Ibe  GoTcmor  of  Barbadoes  and  myself. 

SirC,  Yes-«a  devilish  way  asunder. 
-  Camp,  Granted,  *  sir :  which  has  distressed 
me  with  the  cnielest  doubts  as  to  our  meet- 

Sir'C  It  was  a  toss  up*). 

Camp,  The '  old  g^tleman  see^is  devilish 
kind. — Now  to  soften  him.  [Aside\  Perhaps, 
fir,  in  your  younger  days,  you  may  have  been 
in  tbe  same  situation  yourself. 

SirC,  Wko?  1!  'sblood!  no,  never  in  my 
Kfe. 

Camp,  I  wish  you  had,  with  all  my  aoul. 
Sir  Christopher. 

SirC.  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  am  Tery  much 
obli^d  to  you.  [Ifoeping, 
Camp.  As  what  I  now  mention  mfight  have 
greater  weight  with  you. 

SirC,  Pooh!  pr^ylheel  I  lell  you  I  pitied 
you  from  tbe  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Camp,  Indeed  I —If,  with  your  leave,  I  may 
still  venture  to  mention  Miss  Narcis-sa-— 

SirC.  An  impatie;if,  sensible  young  dog! 
like  me  to  a  hair !  Set  your  heart  Jrt  rest,  ftiy 
rvr  VA....*..  <.»^«..*.  k.>r^^ 


your's  before  to-morrow 
I  can  scarce  believe 


boy.    She^s  your's 
morning. 

Camp,  Amixement! 
ny  senses. 

Sir  C.  Zounds !  you  ought  to  be  out  of  your 
tenses:  but  dispatch— make  short  work  of  it, 
ever  while  you  live,  my  boy. 

Enter  Narcissa  and  Pattt. 
Here,  girl:  here's  your  swain.  [^To Narcissa, 

Camp,  I  just  parted  with  my  Narcissa, 
the  quay. 

Sir  C,  Did  you !  Ah,  siv  dog — had  a  meet- 
ing before  you  came  to  tbe  old  gentleman. — 
But  here — Take  him,  and  ^  make  much  of  him 
—and,  for  fear  of  further  separations,  you 
iball  e*en  be  tack*d  together  directly.  What 
•ay  you,  girl? 

Camp,  Will  my  Narcissa  consent  to  my 
bappiness? 

l¥ar,  I  always  obey  my  father's  commands, 
irith  pleasure,  sir. 

SirC.  Od!  Fm  so  happy,  I  hardly  know 
which  way  to  turn;  but  we'll  have  the  car- 
riage directly;  drive  down  to  the  quay;  trundle 
>ld  Spintext  into  church;  and  bey  lor  matrix 
nonyl 

Camp,  With  all  my  heart,  sir  Christopher; 
lie  sooner  the  better. 

SlftCHRI8T0PHBR,CAUPLIT,  NaRCISSA,  PaTTT. 

I  SirCkr,  Tour  Colinettes,  and  Arriettes, 


r a)  A  diaaee.- 


!•  top  a 


Jill. 


Nar, 


Pflttjr. 


4U. 


.  — Tlia  eostom  if  for  'one  petaon 
pievo  of  moMj  iaU>  ihm  air.  aod  tlio  olhor  to  aay 
what  •ide  he  t)imk«  will  bo  vppcroioat  when  it  i»  fallen 
oa  tbo  ground;  and  if  ho  guoMos  right,  ho  haa  gain- 
•d  ;  that  it  ontirclj  depeada  4»d  ehaooo ,  althoagh  the 
London  ho/a  ihinh.  in  4keir  toaaing  {gaff^)  with  the 
pyo-men,  that  a  particnlar  lw«»t  of  tho  hand  girea 
v^ticiUar  sort  of  Imsk. 
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Your  Damons  of  tbe  grove. 
Who  like  Fallals,  and  Pastorals 

Waste  years  in  love! 
But  modern  folks  knovir  better  jokes, 

And,  courting  once  begun. 
To  church  they  hop  at  once-— and 

^  Igad,  airs  done! 

In  life  we  prance  a  country  dancei 

\ybere  every  couple  stands; 
Their  partners  set — a  while  curvet — 
But  soon  join  hands* 

When  at  our  feet,  so  trim  and  neat, 

Tbe  powder*d  lover  sues, 
He  vows  be  dies,  the  lady  sighs, 

But  can't  refuse. 
Ah !  bow  can  she  unmov'd  eVe  see 

Her  swain  Us  death  incur? 
If  once  the  Squire  is  seen  eipire, 

He  lives  with  her.  , 
In  life,  etc.  etc. 

When  John  and  Bet  are  fairly  met, 

John  boldly  tries  his  luck; 
He  steals  a  buss,  without  more  fuss. 

The  bargain's  struck. 
Wliilst  things  below  are  going  so. 

Is  Betty  pray  to  blame? 
Who  knows  up  stairs,  her  mistress 
lares 

Just,  just  the  same. 
In  life  we  prance,  etc.  etc. 

[ExewiL 

ACT  III. 
SciKB  h—The  Quajr. 
Enter  Patty. 
Patijr,  Mercy  on  us!  what  a  walk  I  have 
had  of  it !  Well,  matters  go  on  swimmingly 
at  tbo  governor's — ^The  ola  gentleman  has  or- 
der'd  the  carriage,  and  tbe  young  couple  will 
be  wbisk'd,  here,  to  church,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  .  My  business  b  to  prevent  young 
sobersides,  young  Inkle,  from  appearing,  to 
interrupt  the  ceremonv. — Ha !  here  s  tbe  Crown, 
where  I  hear  he  is  hous'd.  So  now  to  find 
Trudge,  and  trump  up  a  story,  in  tbe  true 
stile  of  a  chambermaid.  {Goes  into  the  House, 
Patty,  wiihin'\  I  tell  you  it  don't  signify,  and 
I  will  come  up.  [Trudge,  Ofithin^  But  it  does 
signify,  and  you  can't  come  up. 

Me-enier  Pattt,  tviJi  Trcdgb. 
Pattjr,  You  bad  better  say  at  once,  I  shan't 
Trudge,  Well  then,  you  shan't 
Pattjr.  Savage!  Pretty  behaviour  you  have 
pick'd  up  among  tbe  Hottypotsl  Your  London 
civility,  like  London  itself  will  soon  be  lost 
in  smoke,  Mr.  Trudge;  and  the  politeness  you 
have  studied  so  long  in  Thread-needle-street^ 
blotted  out  by  tbe  blacks  you  have  been  liv-  . 
ing  with. 

Trudge.  No  such  thing;  I  pr^ctis'd  my  po- 
liteness ail  tbe  while  1  was  in  tbe  woods.  Our 
very  lodging  taught  me  good  manners;  for  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  go  into  it  with- 
out bowing. 

Paitjr,  Don't  tell  me  I  A  mighty  civil  receo- 
tion  you  give  a  body,  truly,  alter  a  six  weeks 
parting.  ^  t 

Trudge.  Gad,  yo^Ttt^dtii^CIQgJl^  little  ^ 
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l^Ki'sses  her]  WeH, 


[▲gtIU. 


out  here,  to  be  sure, 
bow  do  you  do? 

Patt/.  Pshaw,  fellow!  I  want 'none  of  your 
kisses. 

Trudge,  Oh  !  very  well  —  HI  take  it  again 
{Offers  to  kiss  hen 

Patty,  Be  quiet:  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Inkle; 
1  have  a  message  to  him  from  Miss  Narcissa. 
I  shall  get  a  sight  of  him,  now,  I  believe. 

Trudge,  May  be  pot.  He's  a  little  busy  at 
present.  * 

Pattf.  Busy— ha!  Plodding!  What  he's  at 
bis  multiplication  again? 

Trudge.  "Very  likely;  so  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  interrupt  him,  yon  know. 

Patty,  Certainly;  and  the  whole  of  my  bu- 
siness was  to  prevent  bis  hurrying  himself — 
Tell  bim,  we  shan't  be  ready  to  recciTe  him, 
at  tbe  governor's,  till  to-morrow,  d'ye  bear? 

Trudge.  No? 

Patty,  No,  Things  are  not  prepared.  The 
place  isn't  io  order;  and  the 'servants  have  not 
bad  proper  notice  of  the  arrival. 

Trudge,  Ob!  let  me  alone  to  give  the  ser- 
vants notice — rat-tat-tat — It's  all  the  notice  we 
bad  in  Threadneedle-street  of  the  arrival 
a  visitor*). 

Patty,  Threadneedle  -  street !  Tbreadneedle 
nonsense !  I'd  have  you  to  know  we  do  every 
tiling  here  with  an  air.  IVIattei^  have  taken 
anoUier  turn — Stile !  Stile^  sir,  is  required  here, 
I  promise  you. 

Trudge,  Turn— Stile!*)  And  pray  what  stile 
win  serve  your  turn  now,  Madam  Patty? 

Patty,  A  due  A\%€i\\y  dnd  decorum,  to  be 
sure.  Sir  Christopher  intends  Mr.  Inkle,  you 
know,  for  bis  son-in-law,  and  must  receive 
bim  in  public  form,  (whioii'  canl  be  till  to- 
morrow morning)  for  the  bonour  of  bis  ^o- 
yernorship:  why  the  whole  island  will  nng 
of  it. 

Trudge,  The  devil  it  will! 

Pat{jr,  Yes ;  they've  talk'd  of  nothing  but  m^ 
mistress's  beauty  and  fortune  for  these  su 
weeks.  Then  he'll  be  introduced  to  tbe  bride, 
you  know. 

Trudge,  O,  my 'poor  master] 

Patty,  Then  a  public  breakfast;  then  a  pro- 
cession ;  then,  if  nothing  happens  to  prevent 
it,  he'll  get  into  church  and  be  married  in  a 
crack. 

Trudge,  Then  he'll  get  into  a  damnM  scrape, 
in  a  crack.  Ah!  poor  madam  Yarico!  My 
poor  pilgarlic  of  a  master,  what  will  become 
of  bim !  U^olf  aside. 

Patty,  Why,  what's  tbe  matter  with  tbe 
booby f 

Trudge.  Notbing,  nothing — be'li  be  bang'd 
for  poli-bigamy. 
Patty,  Polly  who? 
Trudge.  It  must  out— Patty! 


Patty.  WeU? 

Trudge.  Can  you  keep  a  secret? 
Patty,  Try  mcl 

Trudge,  Then  {ffluspsring\  my 
keeps  a  girl. 
Patty,  Ob  monstrous!  anolbvr  woman? 
Trudge,  As  sure  as  one  and  one  makes 
two. 

PaUy,  [Aside']  Rtire  news  for  my  mistress! 
—Why  1  can  hardly  beliawe  it;  tbe  grave, 
sly,  steady,  sober  Mr.  Inkle,  do  such  a  Uiiag! 

Trudge,  Pooh!  it's  always  yoitr  sly,  sober 
fellows,  that  go  tbe  most  afier  tbe  girls. 
Patty,  Well;  I  should  sooner  suspect  toil 
Trudge,  Me?  Ob  Lord!  he!  be!— Do  yoi 
think  any  smart,  tight,  little,  black-eyed  wcnC^ 
would  be  struck  with  my-iSgure?  [Conceitediy, 
Patty.  Pshaw!   never  mind   your  figure 
Tell  me  how  it  bappen'd? 

Trtutge.  You  shall  bear:  when  the  skip  UA 
us  -ashore,  my^  master  tumM  as  pale  as  a  sheet 
of  paper.   It  isn't  every  body  that's  blest  with 
courage,  Patty. 
PcUty.  True ! 

Trudge,  However,  I  bid  faim  cbear  up;  taU 
of|bim,  to  stick  to  my  elbow:  took  the  leail, 
began  otu*  march. 
PaUy.  Well? 

Trudge,  We  bad  n't  gOne  far,  when  a  ! 
damn'd  one-eyed  black  boar,  that  grinn*d  like 
devil,  came  down  tbe  bill  in  a  Jog  trot!  Mj 
laster  melted  as  fast  as  a  pot  of^  Domotnm! 


a)  The  clerks  in  Londnn  with  their  small,  long,  hiack 

SorUfoiio  under  their  arm,  come  lo  the  door  with 
oable  rap,  nrcicnling  their  biii«  •ajing,  for 
payment,"  if  the  parijr  who  it  to  pay  ih«  bill  is  not 
present,  nr  jperhapt  unprepared,  the  clerk  is  desired  to 
"leare  a -direclinn,"  (the  sddrrss  of  the  bearer  of  the 
hill)  and  the  bill  mast  be  taken  up  (paid)  before  5  e' 
clock,  if  the  parlpr  is  present ;  the  question  is  **  how 
much  7  "  a  check  is  piven  and  the  clerk  retires  ;  bill 
so  singalarlj  lacopic  are  they,  that  seldom  one  word 
more  cscspes  ihcm. 


a)  Turnstile  is  the  name  of  an 
Is  «  miserable  pun. 


allej  in  Hplbpin  This 


master  melted 

Patty.  Mercy  on  ut!  *  * 
Trudge,  But  wbat  does  I  do,  but  wbias 
out  my  desk  kpife,  that  I  us'd  to  cut  tbe  ^paSt 
with  at  home;  met  tbe  monster,  and  sKt 
his  throat  like  a  pen  —  The  boar  bled  like  a 

^  %atty.  Lord !  TruOge,  wbat  a  great  travc&r 

you  are ! 

Trudge,  Yes;  i  remember  we  fed  on 
flitch  for  a  week* 

PBtty,  Well,  well;  but  tbe  laJy.  | 
Trudge,  The  lady?  Ob,  true.    By  aad  kf  ! 
we  came  to  a  cave  —  a  large  boUow  .roei^ 
under-eround,  like  a  warebouse  in  the  Add- 

J>hi — Well ;  there  we  were  lialf  an  kour,  ke- 
bre  I  could  get  bim  to  go  in;  tbere^s  no  ac- 
counting for  lear,  you  know.    At  last,  in  ve 
went  to  a  place  hung  round  witb  skins,  as  it 
might  be  a  furrier's  sbop,  and  there  was  s 
fine  lady,  snoring  on  a  bow  and  arrows. 
PaUy.  What,  all  alone? 
Trudfe.  £b!— No— no —Hum— -She  had  a 
young  lion  by  way  of  a  lap-dog. 
Patty.  Gemini ;  wbat  did  you  do  ? 
Trudge.  Gave  her  a  jog,  and  she  upui^ 
her  eyes — she  struck  my  roaster  iBuaedialtiy. 
Patty,  Me^rcy  on  us  I  with  what? 
Trudge,  WlliA  her  beauty,  jfeu  ^ 
be  iurlt  i  an^  ibey  loop  bn» 
bear.    T^^  Wolves  witiiess'd 
gave  hr?r  awciy  —  The  crnws  croah'd 
and  vvf^  had  hciard  and  lodging  for 
Paih.  Anf!  thi^  is  she  be  has  hi 
TfU'igt^r  Wi}  s.ime.  [^Bavi^*  1 

PuU}  \  W  lII;  and  tell  me,  Truti^e;-  ' 
prellv,  vfiii  say^ls  s^ic  fjir  or  IfcroTs-n 

Trud^t.  I  ml  shc*s  a  good  comW^  '^l^r  — 
Putty.  How!  a  taiwoey? 
Trudge.  Yes^  quite  b«4t  ii«rt  ^c^Mfel 

likfta  W«%li«#tfei4^ 
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PaUx.  Oh!  the  montterh  the  filthy  fellow! 
Live  wilh  a  black-a-moor! 

Trudge,  Why,  there's  no  great  harm 
[  hope? 

Patty,  Faugh !  I  vrou'doH  let  him-  kiss  me 
or  the  world :  heM  make  my  face  all  smutty. 

Trudge,  Zounds!  you  are  mighty  nice  all 
>f  a  sudden;  hut  IM  have  you  to  know,  ma- 
lam  Patty,  that  blackamoor  ladies,  as  you  call 
em,  are  some  of  the  very  few,  whose  com- 
>lexions  never  rub  off!  S7)ud,  if  they  did, 
^ows  and  I  sfaou*d  have  changed  faces  by 
his  time — But  mum;  not  a  word  for  your  Iif^« 

Patty,  Not  I!  except  to  the  Governor  and 
amily.  \Asid<i\  But  I  must  run — and,  remem- 
ler,  Trudge,  if  your  master  has  made  a  mis- 
ake  here,  he  has  himself  to  thank  for  his 
)ains.  [Exit, 

Trudge,  Pshaw!  these  girls  are  to  plaguy 
•road  of  their  white  and  red !  but  I  won't  be 
hamed  out  of  Wows,  that's  flat.  Master,  to 
e  sure,  while  we  were  in  the  forest,  taught 
farlco  to  read,  with  his  pencil  and  pocket^ 
<ook.  What  then?  W^ows  comes  on  fine 
■d  fast  in  her  lessons*  A  little  awkward  at 
rpi  to  be  sure. — Fla  !  ha ! — She's  so  used  to 
>ed  wilh  her  hands,  that  I  can't  get  her  to 
at  her  victuals,  in  a  genteel,  Christian .  way, 
)r  the  soul  of  me;  when  she  has  stuck  a 
lorsel  on  bcr  fork,  she  don't  know  how  to 
uide  it;  but  pops  up  her  knuckles  to  her 
louth,  and  the  meat  goes  up  to  her  ear.  But, 
o  matter — After  all  the  fme,  flashy  London, 
iris,  W"owski's  the  wench  for  my  money* 

A  Clerk  I  was  in  London  gay. 

Jemmy  linkum  feedle, 
And  went  in  boots  to  see  the  play, 

Merry  fiddlem  twecdie. 
I  march'd  the  lobby,  twirl'd  my  stick, 

Diddle,  daddle,  deedle; 
The  jeirls  all  cry'd,  "'He's  quite  the  hick.* 

Oh,  jemmy  linkum  feedle. 

Hey!  for  America  I  sail, 

Yankee  doodle  deedle; 
The  sailor  boys  cry'd,  "smoke  his  tail!* 

Jemmy  linkum  feedle. 
On  English  belles  I  turn'd  mj  back. 

Diddle  daddle  deedle; 
And  got  a  foreign  Fair,  quite  Black, 

O  twaddle,  twaddle,  tweedle! 

Your  London  girls,  with  roguish  trip 

Wheedle,  wheedle,  wheedle. 
May  boast  their  pouting  under-lip, 

Fiddle,  faddle,  feedle. 
My  Wows  wou'd  beat  a  hundred  such, 

Diddle,  daddle,  deddle, 
VVhose  upper-lip  pouts  twice  as  much, 

O,  pretty  double  wheedle! 

Rings  I'll  buy  to  deck  her  toes; 

9.      Jemmy  linkum  feedle; 

r**  feather  fine  shail  grace  her  nose: 

Ji  -i  Waving  siddle  seedle. 
acP'th.  jealousy  I  ne'er  shall  burst; 
r^'^^jVho'd  steal  my  bone  of  bone-a? 
(IV  Othello,  I  can  trust 

J    .AP  dingy  Desdeniona.  VExit, 

,al|SCBMB  IL — A  Room  in  the  Crovpm 
cei  Enter  Inkle. 


I  know  not  what  to  think  —  I  hare 


given  her  distant  hints  of  parting;  but  still, 
so  strong  her  confidence  ia  my  affection,  she 
prattles  on  without  regarding  me.  Poor  Ya-* 
rico !  I  must  not, — cannot  quit  her.  When  I 
would  speak,  her  look,  her  mere  simplicity - 
disarms  me:  I  dare  not  wound  such  inno- 
cence. Simplicity  is  like  a  smiling  babe; 
which,  to  the  ruffian,  that  would  murder  it, 
stretching  its  little,  naked,  helpless  arms^  pleads, 
speechless,  its  own  cause.  And  yet  Narcissa's 
family — 

Enter  Trudge. 
Trudge,  There  he  is,  like  a  beau  bespeak- 
ing a  coat— doubting  which  colour  to  chuse 
-r-sir — 
Inkle,  What  now? 

Trudge.  Nothing  unexpected,  sir: — I  hope 
you  won't  be  angry. 
Inkle.  Angry! 

Trudge.  Fm  sorry  for  it :  but  I  am  Com« 
to  give  you  joy,  sir! 

Inkle,  Joy  ! — of  what? 

Trudge,  A  wife,  sir;  a  while  one. — I  know 
it  will  vex  you,  but  Miss  Narcissa  means  to 
make  you  happy,  to-morrow  morniJig. 

Inkle,  To-morrow! 

Trudge.  Yes,  sir ;  and  as  I  have  been  out 
of  employ,  in  both  my  capacities,  lately,  after 
i  have  dressed  yonr  hair^  I  may  dfaw  up  the 
marriage  articles. 

Inkle.  Whence  comes  your  intelligooce^ 
sir? 

Trudge,  Patty  told  me  all  that  has  passed 
the  Governor's  family,  on  the  quay,  sir. 
Women,  you  know,  can  never  keep  a  secret. 
You'll  be  introduced  in  form,  with  the  whole 
island  to  witness  it.  > 
Inkle,  So  public  too? — Unlucky  1 
Trudge,  llicre  will  be  nothing  but  rejoi- 
cings, in  compliment  to  the  wedding,  she  tells 
me;  all  noise  and  uproar!  Married  people 
like  it,  they  say. 

Inkle.  Strange!  That  I  should  be  sp  blind 
to  my  interest,  as  to  be  the  only  person  this 
distresses ! 

Trudge,  They  are  talking  of  nothing  else 
but  the  match,  it  seems. 

Inkle,  Confusion!  How  can  I,  in  honour, 
retract? 

Trudge.  And  the  bridv's  Aierits— 
Inkle,  True!  —  A  fund  of  merits! — I  would 
not — but  from  necessity  —  a  case  so  bice  as 
this — I — would  not  wish  lo  retract. 

Trudge,  Then  they  call  her  so  handsome. 
Inkle.  Very  true!  so  handsome!  the  whole 
world  would  laugh  at  me:  they'd  call  it  folly 
to  retract. 

Trudge,  And  then  they  say  so  much  of 
her  fortune. 

Inkle,  O  death!  it  would  he  madness  to 
retract  Surely,  my  faculties  have  slept,  -and 
this  long  parting,  from  my  Narcissa,  has  blunt- 
ed my  sense  of  her  accomplishments.  'Tis 
this  alone  makes  me  so  weak  and  wavering* 
ril  see  her  immediately.  \Goihg», 
Trudge*  Stay,  stay,  sir;  I  am  desired  to 
tell  yon,  the  Governor  won't  open  his  gates 
to  us  till  to-morrow  morntng,  and  is  now 
making  preparations  to  receive  you  at  breaks- 
fast,  with  all  the  honours  of  matrirapinr. 

me 


InkU.  Well,  besif^io; 


il  wilg^e 
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time,  at  all  evenls,  to  put  my  affairs  in  train. 

Trudge.  Yes;  it's  a  short  respite  before  exe- 
cution; and  if  your  honour  -was  to  go  and 
comfort  poor  madam  Yarico — 

Inkle,  Damnation!  Scoundrel,  how  dare 
you  offer  your  advice? — I  dread  to  think  of 
her! 

Trudge,  Tve  done,  sir,  Fve  done — But  I 
know  I  should  blubber  over  Wows  all  night, 
if  I  thought  of  parting  with  her  in  the  morning. 

Inkle,  Insolence!  begone,  sir! 

Trudge,  Lord,  sir,  I  only — 

Inkle.  Get  down  stairs,  sir,  directly. 

Trudge,  [Going  out]  Ah!  you  may  well 
put  your  hand  to  your  nead;  and  a  bad  head 
It  must  be,  to  forget  that  Madam  Yarico  pre- 
vented her  countrymen  from  peeling  oft  the 
upper  part  of  it.  [Aside']  [Exit 

Inkle.  ^Sdeath,  what  am  I  about?  How 
have  I  slumbered?— Is  it  I?  —  I  —  who, 
London,  laughed  at  the  younkers  of  the  town 
— and  when  I  saw  their  chariots,  with  some 
fine,  tempting  girl,  perked  in  the  corner,  come 
shopping  to  the  city,  would  cry — Ah! — there 
sits  ruin — there  flics  the  Greenhorn's  money ! 
the^  wondered  with  myself  how  men  could 
triAe  time  on  women ;  or,  indeed,  think  of 
any  women  without  fortunes.  And  now,  for*- 
sooth,  it  rests  with  me  to  turn  romantic  pum 
and  give  up  all  for  love. — Give  up!— t 
monstrous  folly: — thirty  thousand  pounds! 
Trudge.  [Peeping  in  at  the  door] 

Trudge.  May  1  come  in,  sir? 

Inkle.  What  does  the  booby  want? 

Trudge,  Sir,  your  uncle  wants  to  see  jrou. 

Inkle.  Mr.  Medium !  show  him  up  directly. 

[Hxit  Trudge. 

He  must  not  kno%r  of  this.  To-morrow! — I 
wish  this  marriage  were  more  distant,  that  I 
might  "break  it  to  her  by  degrees :  she'd  take 
my  purpose  better,  were  it  less  suddenly  de- 
livered. 

Enter  Medium. 
.  Med»  Ah,  here  he  is!  Give  me  your  hand, 
nephew!  welcome,  welcome  to  Barbadoes, 
with  all  my  heart! 

Inkle,  I  am  glad-  to  meet  you  here,  uncle 
Mad,  That  you  are,  that  you  afe,  I'm  sure. 
Lord!  lord!  when  we  parted  last,  how  1 
wished  we  were  in  a  room  together,  if  it  was 
but  the  black  hole!  I  have  not  been  able  to 
sleep  o'nights,  for  thinking  of  you.  I've  laid 
awake,  and  fancied  I  saw  you  sleeping  your 
last,  with  your  head  in  the  lion's  mouth,  for 
a  night-cap ;  and  I've  never  seen  a  bear  brought 
over,  to  dance  about  the  itreet,  but  I  thought 
you  might  be  bobbing  up  and  down  in  its 
telK-, 

Inkle.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

3ted^  Ajf  ay,  I  am  happy  enough  to  find 
you  safe  and  sound,  I  promise  you.  But  you 
have  a  fine  prospect  before  you  now,  young 
man.  I  am  come  to  take  you  with  me  to 
Sir  Christopher,  who  is  impatient  to  see  you. 

Inkle,  To-morrow,  I  hear,  he  expects  me. 

Med.  To-morrow!  directly — this — moment 
-—in  half  a  second. — left  nim  standing  on 
tip-toe,  as  he  calls  it,  4o  embrace  you;  and 
he's  standing  on  tip-toe  now  in  the  great 
parlour,  and  there  ke'll  stand  till  you  come 
to  him. 


Inkle.  Is  he  so  hasty? 
Med.  Hasty!  he's  all  pepper — and  wondm 
you  are  not  with  him,  before  it's  possible  to 
get  at  him.    Hasty  indeed !    Why,  he  vovj 
you  shall  have  his  daughter  thb  very  nigb. 
Inkle.  What  a  situation! 
Med.  Why,  it's  hardly  fair  just  afker  a  to- 
yage.    But  come,  bustle,  bustle,  hell  itisk 
you  neglect  him.    He's  rare  and  toociir,  1 
can' tell  you;  and  if  he  once  takes  it  io  la 
head  that  you  show  the  least  slight  to  bii 
daughter,  it  would  knock  up  all  your  scbaaa 
in  a  minute. 

Inkle.  Confusion !  if  he  should  hear  ofTt 
rico !  r^i*. 

Med.  But  at  present  you  are  all  and  £ 
with  him;  he  has  been  telling  me  his  isio- 
tions  these  six  weeks :  you'll  be  a  fine  wxB 
husband,  I  promise  you. 

Inkle.  This  cursed  connexion ! 
Med.  It  is  not  for  me,  though,  to  teH  wi 
how  to  play  your  cards;  you  are  a  pniM 
young  man,  and  can  make  calculations  ai 
wood. 

Inkle.  Fool!  fool!  fool!  [Jsidf- 
Med.  Why,  what  the  devil  is  the  Bate 
with  you? 

Inkle.  It  must  be  done  effectually,  9^^^ 
is  lost;  mere  parting  would  not  conceal  iL 

Med.  Ah!  now  he*s  got  to  his  daont^ 
square  root  again,  I  suppose,  and  old  N«i 
would  not  move  him — wny,  nephew!^ 

Inkle.  The  planter  that  I  spoke  with  en- 
not  be  arrived — but  time  is  precious — the  iini 
I  meet — common  prudence  now  demands  iL 
I'm  fixed;  I'll  part  with  her.  [Jside}  [Ejot 

Med.  Damn  me,  but  he's  mad !  the  woodi 
have  turned  the  poor  boy's  brains :  he's  scalped, 
aud  gone  crazy!  hobo!  Inkle!  nephew!  gad 
ril  spoil  your  arithmetic,  I   warrant  me. 

^  [Exi 

Scene  llL^The  Qua/. 
Enter  Sia  Ch&istophs&  Cumt. 
Sir  Chr.  Ods  my  life !  I  can  scarce  cw- 
tain  my  happiness.  I  have  lefl  them  safeii 
church  in  the  middle  of  the  ceremony.  I 
ought  to  have  given  Narcissa  away,  they  told 
me;  but  I  capered  about  so  much  for  jsji 
that  old  Spintext  advised  me  to  go  and  cm 
my.  heels  on  the  quay,  till  it  was  all  ovs- 
Od,  I'm  so  happy;  and  they  shall  see,  ns^ 
what  an  old  fellow  can  do  at  a  wedding. 

Enter  Imkle. 

Inkle.  Now  for  dispatch !  faark'ee,  oW  ge» 
tleman !  \To  the  Goverm 

Sir  Chr.  Well,  young  gentienian? 
^  Inkle.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  know  your  U> 
siness  here. 

Sir  Chr.  'E^ad  I  believe  half  the  i 
knows  it,  by  this  time. 

Inkle.  Then  to  the  point — I  have  a  fc 
whom  I  wish  to  part  with. 

Sir  Chr.  Very  likely;  it's  a  common 
now  adays,  with  many  a  man. 

Inkle.  If  you  could  satisfy  me  yott 
use  her  mildly,   and   treat  her  with  i 
kindness  than  is  usual — for  I  can  tell 
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Oao!  a  sla^e!  faitb  dow  I  think 
Lighter  Tqay  want  an  attendant  or 
"laiy;  and  as  you  say  shc*s  a 
.above  the  common  run,  and 
(thick  lipped,  fat  nosed,  squabby, 
^dies.  I  aon^t  much  care  if — 
liikler^d  for  her 'treatment — 
4^1/- C%/v  Look  ye,  young  man;  I  love  to 
e  plain :  i  shall  treat  her  a  good  deal  better 
Bin  jouHv'OuId,  I  fa^cy;  ibr,  tthough  I  wit- 
e«p  this  custom  everyday,  I  cah^t  helpthink- 
igKhe  only  excuse  for  buying  our  fellow 
r^ptres,  is  to  rescue  *em  from  the  hands  of 
losn  Mtfao  'are  unfeeling  enough  to  bring  them 
>  maiJtet. 

Inkle.  Vair  words,  old  gentleman;  an  Eu^ 
UshmavwonH  put  up  an  ajffr<pnt 

Sir  Chr.  An  Englishman !  more  shame  for 
ou!  men,  who* to  fully  feel  the  blessings  of 
berty,  are  doubly  criiel  in  depriving  the 
elpless  of  their  freedom. 

Jnkle,  Lei  me  assure  you,  sir,  His  not  my 
ocupation;  but  for  a  private  reason — an  in- 
tant  pressing  necessilv— 

Sir  Chr,  Well,  wefi,  I  have  a  pressioff  ne- 
essity  too;  I  can't  s^and  lo  talk  now;  1  ex- 
ect  company  here  jpre^ently;  but  if  youMl 
ik  for  me  to-morrow,  at  the  castle — 

Inkle.  The  castle  1 

Sir  Chr.  Aye,  sir,  the  castle ;  the  Gover- 
or's  castle;  known  all  over  Barbadoes. 

Inkle.  'Sdeath,  this  man  must  be  on  the 
lovemor's  establishment:  his  steward,  per- 
aps,  and  sent  after  me,  while  Sir  Christo- 
her  is  impatiently  waiting  for  me.  Pvc  gone 
>o  far;  my  setrel  may  be  known—As  'tis 
11  win  this  fellow  lo  my  interest.  [To  /i/m] 
^ne  word  more,  sir:  my  business  must  he 
one  immediately;  and  as  you  seem  acquaint- 
d  at  the  castle,  if  you  should  see  me  there 
-and  tbere  I  mean  to  sleep  to-night — 

SirCfir.  The  devil  you  dol 

Inkle,  Your  finger  on  your  lips;  and  never 
reathe  a  syllable  of  this  transaction. 

Sir  Chr.  Noi  why  not? 

Inkle,  Because,  for  reasons,  which  perhaps 
ou'*ll  know  to-morrow,  I  might  be  injured 
ritb  the .  Governor ,  whose  most  particular 
<iend  1  am. 

Sir  Chr,  So!  here's  a  particular  friend  of 
line,  coming  to  sleep  at  my  hou5e,  that  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  I'll  sound  this  fellow. 
Asidel  I  fancy,  young  gentleman,  as  you 
re  sucn  a  bo^om  friend  of  the  Governor's, 
ou  can  hardly  do  any  thing  to  alter  your 
ituation  with  him. 

Inkle.  Oh!  pardon  me;  but  youll  find  that 
ere-after — besides,  you,  doubtless,  know  his 
haracler? 

Sir  Chr.  Oh,  as  well  as  my  own.  But  let's 
inderstand  one  another.  You  must  trust  me, 
low  you've  gone  so  far.  You  are  acquainted 
ritb  bis  character,  no  douM,  to  a  hair? 

Inkle.  I  am  —  I  see  we  shall  understand 
»ch  other.  You  know  him  too,  I  see,  as 
we\l  as  L  —  A  very  touchy,  testy,  hot,  old 
ellow. 

Sir  Chr.  Here's  a  scoundrel!  I  hot  and 
tmichy!  zounds!  I  can  hardly  contain  my 
passion!  —  bMt'I  won't  discover  myself,  nl 
lee  the  bottom  ofthis— [jTo  A/zn]  Well  now, 
IS  we  seem  to  have  come  to  a  tolerable  ex- 


planation— let's  proceed  to  business— bring  me 
the  woman. 

Inkle.  No ;  there  you  must  excuse  me.  I 
rather  would  avoid  seeing  her  more;  and 
wish  it  to  be  settled  without  my  seeming  in- 
terference. My  presence  might  distress  her — 
You  conceive  me? 

Sir  Chr.  Zounds  !  what  an  unfeeling  rascal ! 
— the  poor  girl's  in  love  with  him,  I  suppose. 
No,  no,  fair  and  open.  My  dealing's  with 
you,  and  you  only  ;  1  see  her  now,  or  I  de- 
clare off. 

Inkle.  Well  then,  you  must  be  satisfied  : 
yonder's  my  secant — ha — a  thought  has  struck 
me.    Come  here,  sir. 

Enter  Trudge. 
I'll  wrile  my  purpose,  and  send  it  her  by  him. 
It  is  lucky  that  I  taught  her  to  decypher  cha- 
racters: my  labour  now  is  paid.  [Takes  out 
his  pocket-book  and  ivrites'\ — This  is  some- 
what less  abrupt;  'twill  soften  matters.  [7b 
himsel/\  —  Give  this  lo  Yarico;  then  bring 
her  hilher  with  you. 

Trudge.  I  shall,  sir.  [Going, 
Inkle.  Stay;  come  back.  This  soil  fool,  if 
uninstructed,  may  add  to  her  distress:  his 
drivelling  sympathy  may  feed  her  grief,  in- 
stead of  soothing  it.  When  she  has  r<^ad  this 
paper,  seem  to  make  light  of  it;  tell  ij-^r  it  is 
a  thing  of  course,  done  purely  for  her  good, 
I  here  inform  her  that  I  must  part  with  her. 
D'ye  understand  your  lesson?. 

Trudge,  Pa — part  wjth  ma— dam  Ya-ric^o! 
Inkle.  Why  does  the  blockhead  stammer! 
have  my  reasons.  No  muttering — and  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  if  your  rare  bargain  were 
gone  too,  'twould  be  the  better:  she  may 
babble  our  story  of  the  fotest,  and  spoil  my 
fortune. 

Trudge.  I'm  sorry  for  it,  sir:  I  have  lived 
with  you  a  long  while;  I'^e  half  a  year's 
wages  too  due  the  2Mh  ultimo,  due  for  dress- 
ing your  hair' and  scribbling  your  parchments : 
but,  take  my  scribbling,  take  my  frizzing,  take" 
my  wages ;  and  I  and  Wows  will  take  our- 
selves off  together.  She  saved  my  l}fe,  and 
rot  me  if  any  thing  but  death  shall  part  us. 

Inkle,  impertinent!  Go,  and  deliver  your 
message. 

Trudge.  I'm  gone,  sir.  Lord!  lord!  I  ne- 
ver carried  a  letter  with  such  ill  will  in  all 
my  born  days.  \Exil. 
Sir  Chr.  Well— shall  I  see  the  girl  ? 
Inkle,  She'll  be  here  presently.  One  thing 
I  bad  forgot:  when  she  is  yours,  I  need  not 
caution  you,  after  the  hints  I've  given,  to  keep 
her  from  the  castle.  If  Sir  Chrietopher  should 
see  her,  Hwould  lead,  you  know,  to  a  disco- 
very of  what  I  wish  concealed. 

Sir  Chr.  Depend  upon  me — Sir  Christopher 
will  kno^  no  more  of  our  meeting  y  than  he 
does  at  this  moment. 

Inkle,  Your  secrecy  shall  not  be  unrewarded: 
I'll  recommend  you,  particularly,  to  his  good 
graces. 

Sir  Chr,  Thank  ye,  thank  ye;  but  I'm 
pretty  much  in  his  good  graces ,  as  it  rs :  I 
don't  know  any  body  he  has  a  greater  res- 
pect for. 

Re-enter  Trudge. 
„i:JJ>Now,  .ir,  h,ve^o«  pfrfoCTfi^  your 
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Trudge,  Yes :  1  gaTe  her  the  letter,  • 

Inkle,  And  where  19  Yarico?  Did  she  say 
she'd  come?  Didn't  you  do  as  you  were  or- 
dered?  Didn't  you  speak  to  her? 

Trudge.  I  could-'nt,  sir,  I  could^nt:  1  in- 
tended to  sa^  what  you  bid  nie — but  I  felt 
such  a  pain  in  niy  throat,  I  couldn't  speak  a 
wordy  for  the  soul  of  me;  so,  sir,  I  fell  a 
cryindr. 

Inkle,  Blockhead ! 

SirChr,  'Sblood!  but  he's  a  very  honest 
blockhead.  Tell  me,  niy  good  fellow,  what 
said  the  wench? 

Trudge.  Nothing  at  all,  sir.  She  sat  down 
with  her  two  hancis  clasped  on  her  knees,  and 
looked  so  pitifully  in  my  face,  I  could  not 
stand  it.  Oh,  here  she  comes.  I'll  go  and 
find  Wows:  if  I  must  be  melancholy,  she 
shall  keep  me  company.  [Ejcit, 

Sir  Chr,  Ods  my  hfe,  as  comely  a  wench 
9s  ever  I  saw. 

Enter  Yarico,  cv/io  looks  for  some  lime  in 
IhtLE^S'/ace,  bursts  into  tears,  and  falls 
on  his  neck. 

Inkle,  In  tears !  nay,  Yarico !  why  this  ? 

Tar,  Oh  do  not~do  not  leave  me! 

Inkle,  Why,  simple  girl !  I'm  labouring  for 
your  good.  My  interest,  here,  is  nothing:  ' 
can  do  nothing  from  myself,  you  are  igno 
rant  of  our  country's  customs.  1  must  give 
way  to  men  more  powerful,  who  will  not 
have  me  with  you.  But  see,  my  Yarico,  ever 
anzions  for  your  welfare,  I've  founds  a  kind, 
good  person,  who  will  protect  you. 

Yar,  Ah!  why  not  you  protect  me? 

Inkle.  I  have  no  means — how  can  I? 

Yar,  Just  as  1  sheltered  you.  Take  me  to 
yonder  mountain,  where  I  sec  no  smoke  from 
tall,  high  houses,  filled  with  your  cruel  coun- 
trymen. None  of  your  princes ,  there ,  will 
come  to  take  me  from  you.  And  should  they 
stray  that  way,  we'll  "find  a  lurking  place, 
just  like  my  own  poor  cave,  where  many  a 
day  I  sat  beside  you,  and  blessed  the  chance 
that  brought  you  to  it — that  I  might  save 
your  life. 

Sir  Chr,  His  life  !  Zounds !  my  blood  boils 
at  the  scoundrel's  ingratitude! 

Yar,  Come,  come,  let's  go.  I  always  feared 
these  cities.  Let's  fly  and  seek  the  woods; 
and  there  we'll  wander  hand  in  hand  together. 
fio  cares  shall  vex  us  then— We'll  let  the  day 
glide  by  in  idleness;  and  you  shall  sit  in  th 
shade,  and  watch  the  sun  beam  playing  01 
the  brook,  while  I  sing  the  song  tnal  pleases 
you.  No  cares,  love,  but  for  food — and  we'll 
Jive  cheerily ,  I  warrant—  In  the  fre!«h ,  early 
inoming,  you  shall  hunt  down  our  game, 
and  I  will  pick  you  berries  —  and  then,  at 
night,  I'll  trim  our  bed  of  leaves,  and  lie  me 
down  in  peace— Oh !  we  shall  be  sq  happy  1 

Inkle,  Hear  me,  Yarico.  My  countrymen 
and  yours  diflec  as  much  in  minds  as  in 
complexions*  We  were  not  born  to  live  in 
woods  and  caves — to  seek  subsistence  by  pur- 
suing beasts. — We  Chriitians,  girl,  hunt  mo- 
ney; a  thing  unknown  to  you.  —  But,  here, 
'tis  money  which  brings  us  ease,  plenty,  com- 
*fnand,  power,  every  thing;  and  of  course  hap- 
piness.  You  arc  the  bar  to  my  attaining  this ; 
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therefore  His  necessary  for 
which  I  think  youvalue-^ 

Yar,  You  know  I  do;  so 
would  break  my  heart  to  leave  *^ 
Inkle,  But  we  inust  part:  if'*! 
with  me,  I  shall  lose  all. 

Yar,  i  gave  up  all  for  you — my  iriai^ 
my  country:  all  that  was  dear  t*  me: 
still  grown  dearer  since  you  sh^ltirefl  dm; 
—All,  all  was  IcA  for  y^^and  were  it  bm 
to  do  again — again  Fd  cross  the  seas,^  ' 
follow  you,  aU  the  world  over. 

Inkle,  We  idle  time ;  »ir,  she  is  ; 
See  you  obey  this  gentleman;  'twill 
better  for  you.  *  VSoiap 

Yar,  *0,  barbarous!  [Molding  ^]  Di 
not,  do  not  ab^iydon  me! 
Inkle,  No  more. 

Yar,  Stay  but  a  little:  I  shan't  live  losgli 
be  a  burden  to  you:  your  cruelty  kas  erf 
me  to  the  heart  Protect  me  but  a  liUk-« 
I'll  obey  this  man,  and  undergo  all  bardsUp 
for  your  good;  stay  but  to  witness  'eai^ 
soon  shall  sink  witik  grief;  tarry  till  tki; 
and  hear  me  bless  your  name  vrhcn  I  a 
dying;  aud  beg  you,  now  and  then,  wkil 
am  gone ,  to  heave  a  sigh  for  your  fttt 
Yarico.  I 

Inkle'  I  dare  not  listen.  You,  sir,  1  M 
will  take  good  care  of  her.  F'^*'^ 

SirChr,  Care  of  her!  — that  I  wiH-S 
cherish  her  like  my  own  daughter;  and  p«r 
balm  into  the  heart  of  a  poor,  ionoGfiit  ^ 
that  has  been  wounded  by  the  artifices  of  I 
scoundrel. 

Inkle.  Ila!  'Sdealh,  sir,  how  dare  yos!- 

SirChr,  'Sdealh,  sir,  how  dare  yon  iook« 
honest  man  in  the  face? 

Inkle.  Sir,  you  shall  feel — 

SirChr,  Feel!— It's  more  than  ever  job  4 
I  believe.  Mean,  sordid,  wretch!  deadtsil 
sense  of  honour,  gratitude,  or  huinanitT-4 
never  heard  of  such  barbarity!  I  bate  as* 
in-law,  who  has  been,  left  in  the  same  ahK, 
lion;  but,  if  1  thought  him  capable  of  si^ 
cruelty,-  dam'me  if  1  would  not  tumkiaito 
sea,  with  a  peck  loaf,  in  a  cockle  sbel-- 
Come,  come,  cheer  up,  my  girl!  Yon  liai 
want  a  friend  to  protect  you,  1  warrant  y* 

t Taking  Yarico  hj  the  nsd» 
ince  \  The  governor  stall  W» 
of  this  insult,  ^ 
SirChr,  The  governor!  liar!  cheat!  rogs*» 
impostor!  breaking  all  ties  you  ougbt  torn 
and  pretending  to  those  you  have  no 
to.  The  governor  never  had  such  a  f*'^** 
the  whole  catalogue  of  his  acqaainlance-* 
governor  disowns  you— thegovemordifdii* 
you— the  governor  abhors  you;  and  to  y<» 
ultcr  confusion,  here  stands  the  governor  !• 
t«Il  you  so.  Here  stands  old  Curry, 
ver  talked  to  a  rogue  without  IcUing  bin^ 
he  thought  of  him.  , 
*  InkUi,  Sir  Christopher!— Lost  andnndj^ 
Med,  \nHhout\  Holo!  Young  MnJt^ 
tion!  Zounds!  I  have  been  peeping  ifl '•''I 
cranny  of  the  house.  Why,  y««n« 
Three]  {Enters  from  the  lnn\  *^^»J?J 
you  are  at  last— Ah,  3ir  ChristopherJ  W 
are  you  there  !  too  impatient  lo  wait  ^^^y 
But  here's  one  tha(  vyift  m\^^  V\,^.L 
fancy. 


Scene  3.] 

SirChr.  How  came  you  to  know  bim? 

Med,  Ha!  La!  Well,  tbal's  curious  enough 
loo.  So  you  have  been  talking  here,  without 
finding  out  each  other. 

SirChr,  No,  so;  1  have  found  him  out 
with  a  vengeance. 

Med,  Not  you.  Why  this  is  the  dear  boy, 
It^s  my  nephew,  that  is;  your  son  in  law, 
that  is  to  be.    It*s  Inlcle ! 

SirChr.  ICs  a  lie:  and  youVe  a  purblind 
old  booby — and  this  dear  boy  is  a  damned 
scoundrel. 

Med,  Hey-dey,  whafs  the  meaning  of  this 
One  wa*s  mad  before,  and  he  has   bit  the 
other,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Chr,  But  here  comes  the  dear  boy — 
the  true  boy — the  jolly  hoy,  piping  hot  from 
[Jiurcb,  with  my  daughter* 

Enter  Campley,  Narcissa,  and  Patty. 
Med,  Campley! 
SirChr.  VVho?   Campley; — jl's  no  such 
hing. 

Ccnnp,  That*s  my  name,  indeed,  Sir  Chri- 
ilopher. 

SirChr.  The  devil  it  is!  And  how  came 
'ou,  sir,  to  impose  upon  me,  and  assume  the 
lame  of  Inkle?  A  name  which  every  man 
if  honesty  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 

Camp,  I  never  did,  sir.—Since  I  sailed  from 
Snffland  with  your  daughter,  my  affection  has 
iaiiy  cncreased:  and  when  I  came  to  explain 
nyself  to  you,  by  a  number  of  concurring 
ircumstances ,  which  I  an>  now  partly  ac 
[uainted  with,  you  mistook  me  for  that  gen- 
leman.  Yet  bad  I  even  then  been  aware  of 
our  mistake,  I  must  confess,  the  regard  for 
ly  own  happiness  would  have  templed  me 
>  let  you  remain  undeceived. 

Sir  Chr,  And  did  you,  Narcissa,  join  in — 

iVJorr.  How  could  I,  my  dear  sir,  disobey 
ou  ? 

Patty.  Lord,  your  honour,  what  young  la- 
f  could  refuse  a  captain? 

Camp.  I  am  a  soldier,  sir  Christopher.  Love 
id  War  is  the  soldier's  motto;  toough  my 
icome  is  trifling  to  your  intended  son-in- 
w*s,  still  the  chance  of  war  has  enabled  me 
»  support  the  object  of  my  love  above  indi- 
ince.  Her  fortune,  sir  Christopher,  I  do  not 
insider  myself  by  any  means  entitled  to. 
SirChr.  ^Sblood!  but  you  must  though, 
ive  me  yopr  hand,  my  young  Mars,  and 
ess  you  both  together, —  Thank  you,  thank 
lU  tor  cheating  an  old  fellow  mto  giving 
s  daughter  to  a  lad  of  spirit,  when  he  was 
»ng  to  throw  her  away  upon  one,  in  whose 
east  the  mean  passion  ot  avarice  smothers 
e  smallest  spark  of  affection,  or  humanity. 
Jhklc  Confusion! 

Nar»  I  have  this  moment  heard  a  story  of 
transaction  in  the  forest,  which,  I  own, 
>uld  have  rendered  compliance  with  your 
rmer  commands  very  disagreeable. 
patty.  Yes,  sir,  I  I  old  my  mistress  he  bad 
Otigbt  over  a  botly-pol  gentlewoman. 
SirChr.  Yes,  but  he  would  have  left  her 
»  you;  r^o  Narvi9Ba'\  and  you  for  his  in- 
vest; ana  sold  you,  perhaps,  as  he  has  this 
or  girly  to  me,  as  \  requital  for  preserving 

Ufe. 
2Var.  Howl 
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Enter  Trudge  and  Wowski. 

Trudge,  Come  along,  Wows!  take  a  long 
last  leave  of  your  poor  mistress:  throw  your 
pretty  ebony  arms  about  her  neck. 

froivs.  No,  no; — she  not  go;  you  not  leave 
poor  VVowski, 

[Throwing  her  arms  about  Yarico. 

SirChr,  Poor  girl!  a  companion,  I  take  it! 

Trudge^  A  thing  of  my  own,  sir.  I  couldnH 
help  following  my  master*s  example  in  the 
woods — Like  master,  like  man,  sir. 

Sir  Chr.  But  you  would  not  sell  her,  and 
be  hangM  to  you,  you  dog,  would  you? 

Trudge.  Hang  me,  like  a  dog,  if'^I  would, 
sir. 

Sir  Chr.  So  say .  I ,  to  every  fellow  that 
breaks  an  obligation  due  to  the  feelings  of  a. 
man.  But,  old  Medium,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  your  hopeful  nephew? 

Med,  I  never  speak  ill  of  my  friends,  sir 
Christopher. 

SirChr,  Pshaw! 

Inkle,  Then  let  me  speak:  hear  me  defend 
a  conduct — 

Sir  Chr u  Defend!  Zounds!  plead  guilty  at 
once  —  ii*s  the  only  hope  left  of  obtaining 
mercy. 

Inkle.  Suppose,  old  gentleman,  you  bad  a 
son? 

SirChr,  *Sblood !  then  IM  make  him  an 
honest  fellow;  and  teach  him  that  the  feeling 
heart  never  knows  greater  pride  than  when 
it*s 'employed  in  giving  succour  to  the  unfor- . 
lunate.  I  d  teach  him  to  be  his  father's  own 
son  to  a  hair. 

Inkle.  Even  so  my  father  tutored  me:  from 
infancy,  bending  my  tender  mind,  like  a  young 
sapling,  to  his  will-^Interest  was  the  grand 
prop  round  which  he  twined  my  pliant  green 
affections:  taught  me  in  child-hood  to  repeat 
old  sayings  —  all  tending  to  his  own  nxed 
principles,  and  the  first  sentence  that  .1  ever 
lisped,  was  cHarity  begins  at  home. 

Sir  Chr,  I  shall  never  like  ^  proverb  again, 
as  long  as  I  live. 

Inkle.  As  1  grew  up,  he'd  prove — and  by 
example — were  I  in  want,  1  might  even  starve, 
for  what  the  world  cared  for  their  neigh- 
bours; why  then  should  I  care  for  the  world! 
men  now  lived  for  themselves.  These  were 
his  doctrines:  then,  sir,  what  would  you  say, 
should  I,  in  spite  of  habit,  precept,  education, 
(ly  into  my  father*s  face,  and  spurn  bis  coun- 
cils ? 

Sir  Chr.  S^y !  why,  that  you  were  a  damn- 
ed honest,  undutiful  fellow.  O  curse  such 
principles  {  principles,  which  destroy  all  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man — Principles, 
which  none  but  a  rogue  could  instil,  and 
none  but  a  rogue  could  imbibe. — IVinciples — 
Inkle,  Which  I  renounce. 
Sir  air.  Eh  I 

Inkle,  Renounce  entirely.  Ill-founded  pre- 
cept too  long  has  steeled  ray  breast — but  still 
*tis  vulnerable — this  trial  was  too  much — Na- 
ture ;  against  habit  combating 'within  me,  has 
penetrated  Xo  my  heart;  a  he^t,  I  own,  long 
callous  to  the  feelings  of  sensibility;  but  now 
it  bleeds  —  and  bleeds  for  my  poor  Yarico. 
Oh,  let  me  clasp  her  to  it,  wh^'tis  glowingi 
and  mingle  tears  of  k^iie*©Ai«®ilS«^le 

\Embr(mng  her. 
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Trudge,  [Capering  about\  Wow«,  give 
me  a  kiss!  [^fVowski  goes  to  Trudge, 

Yar,  And  sball  we — shall  we  be  happy? 

Inkle,  Aye;  ever,  ever,  Yarico. 

Yar,  I  knew  we  should -and  yet  I  feared 
— but  shall  1  still  watch  over  your  Oh!  love, 
you  surely  gave  your  Yarico  such  pain ,  only 
to  make  her  feel  this  happiness  the  greater. 

fj^ows.  [Going  to  lLaric6\  Oh  VVowski 
<o  happy! — and  yet  I  think  I  not  glad  neither. 

Trudge,  Eh,  VVows!  How! — why  not? 

F^^oivs.  'Cause  I  canH  help  cry. — 

Sir  Chr,  Then,  if  that's  the  case — curse  me, 
if  I  think  I'm  very  glad  either.  What  the 
plague's  the  malter  with  my  eyes? — Young 
man,  your  hand — I  am  now  proud  and  happy 
|o  shake  it. 

Sfcd,  Well,  sir  Christopher,  what  do  you 
say  to  my  hopeful  nephew  now? 

Sir  Chr,  Say  I  why,  confound  the  fellow,  I 
•ay,  that  it  is  ungenerous  enough  to  remember 
the  bad  action  of  a  man  who  has  virtue  left 
in  his  heart  to  repent  it. — As  for  you,  my 
good  fellow,  [to  Trudgejl  I  must,  with  your 
master's  permission,  employ  you  myself. 

Trudge,  O  rare  J — Bles9  your  nonour!  — 
W^ows!  you'll  he  lady,  you  )ade,  to  a  gover- 
nor's factotum. 

FFoivs,  Iss. — I  lady  Jactotum. 

Sir  Chr,  And  now,  my  young  folks,  we'll 
drive  home,  and  celebrate  the  wedding.  Od's 
my  life!  1  lonff  io  be  skaking  a  foot  at  the 
fiddles,  and  1  snail  dance  ten  times  the  lighter, 
for  reforming  an  Inkle,  while  I  have  it  m  my 
power  to  reward  tlie  innocence  of  a  Yarico. 

FINALE. 

Carnplejr,  Come,  let  us  dance  and  sing, 

While  allBarbadoes  bells  shall  ring: 
Love  scrapes  the  fiddle  string. 

And  Venus  plays  the  lute; 
Hymen  gay,  foots  away, 
Happy  at  our  wedding-day. 
Cocks  his  chin,  and  figures  in, 
To  tabor,  fife,  and  lYute. 
Chorus,  Come  then,  etc. 

Narcissa,  Since  thus  each  anxious  care 
Is  vanish'd  into  empty  air, 


Ah  I  how  can  1  forbear 

To  |oin  the  jocund  dance;' 
To  and  fro,  couples  go. 
On  the  li^ht  fantastic  toe, 
W^hile  with  glee,  merrily. 
The  rosy  hours  advance. 
Yarico,     When  first  the  swelling  sea 
Hither  bore  my  love  and  me. 
What  then  my  fate  would  be, 

Little  did  I  think— 
Doom'd  to  know  care  ai|d  woe, 
Happy  still  is  Yarico; 
Since  her  lore  will  constant  prove. 
And  nobly  scorn  to  sbiinL 
FFowski,  Whilst  all  around  rejoice, 

Pipe  and  tabor  raise  the  voice, 
It  can't  be  Wowski^s  cboioe^ 

Whilst  Trudge's,  to  be  dmb. 
No,  no,  day  blithe  and  gay, 
Shall  like  massy,  missy  play, 
Dance  and  sing^  hey  ding,  dng, 
1  "beat  drain. 


Trudge. 


Inkle. 


Paity. 


Strike  fiddle  and 
^Shobs!  now  I'm  iixM  for  Iotc, 
My  fortune*s  fair,  tbongb  Mad) 
my  wife, 

Who  fears  domestic  strife— 

W^ho  cares  now  a  sons! 
Merry  cheer  my  dingy  dear 
Shall  find  with  her  Factotum  km; 
Night  and  day.  Til  frisk  and  pbr 

About  the  house  with  Wow& 
lx>Te's  convert  here  behold. 
BanisbM  now  my  tbirst  of  goM. 
Bless'd  in  these  arms  to  fold 

My  gentle  Tarico. 
Uence  all  care,  all  doubt,  and  Tear, 
Love  and  joy  each  want  shall  ckea. 
Happy  night,  pure  delight. 

Shall  make  our  bosoms  gbw. 
Let  Patty  sajr  a  word— 
A  chambermaid  may  sure  be  heard- 
Sure  men  are  grown  absurd, 

Thus  takioff  black  for  whiU; 
To  hug  and  kiss  a  dingy  niiss, 
Will  hardly  suit  an  a^e  like  tkii, 
Unless,  here,  some  friends  apm 

Who  like  this  wedding  VApL 


JOHN  GAY, 

Tni9  gentleman*  detcended  from  an  ancient  fiaiily  in  DeTonshiro,  was  born  at  Exelcr,  m<1  raccircd  bit 
at  the  frre-icboul  of  Barnstaple,  in  that  county,  under  tlie  care  of  Mr.  William  Rajncr.     He  was  Wed  a 
the  Strand;  but  hsTing  a  small  fortune  independent  of  business,   and  considering  the  atlendaAco  on  a  sbep  as  a  dq 
dation  uf  ihose  lalenis  which  he  Tound  hifflsclf  possessed  of,  ^he  quitted  that  occnpalion*  and  applied  himself  I"  * 
views,  end  to  the  indulgence  of  his  inclination  for  the  Mutes.     Mr.  Gaj  was  horn  in  the  year  i68S.    In  171* 
him  scerelary,  or  rather  domestic  slcwanl,  to  the  Dutchess  of  Mopmonlh  ;    in  which  atalioo  he  coclioned  till  IM 
ginning  of  the  year  17>4,  at  which  time  he  accompanied  the  Karl  of  Clarendon  to  Hanover,  whither  that  ■•UcW' 
dispatched  by  QuecA  Anne.     In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  in  coutcquence  of  the  Queen's  death,  he  '*'?'^ 
England,  wliure  he  livrd  in  the  highest  estimation  and  intimacy  of  friendship  with  many  persons  of  the  irst  4uM« 
both  in  rank  and  abilities.    He  was  eren  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  Queen  Caroline,  Oien  Princess  ef  y**^ 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  reading  in  manuscript^  his  tragedy  of  7*Ae  Captit*e»!  and  in  ty«6  dedicated  ^i*^!^ 
permission,  to  the  Duko  of  Cumberland.    From  this  countenance  shown  to  him,   and  numberless  promises        *|*  \ 

Crefermcnt .  it  was  veasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  woald  hare  been  tejiteelly  provided  for  in  some  office  '^^^1 
is  inelioatiott  and  abilities.    Instead  of  which,  in  1797,  he  was  offerra  the  place  of  gei41emao-nbcr  le  — » 

Znnpgeat  princesses;  aq  office  which,  as  he  looked  on  it  aa  rather  en  indlgi^ity  tp  a   man'  whose  talcala  ^ 
ecn  so  much  better  cmjployed,  he  thought  proper  to  refuse ;   and  some  pretty  warm  reftiAo^aaccs  weft 
occasion  by  his  sincere  friends  and  jealons  patrons  the  Duke  and  Dnieheas  of  Qiiernsbenr^  which  terWMsftad 
two  noble  preeonages  withdrawing  from  court  la  disgust.    Mr.  Gav's  dependence  on  the  pif9i>lf*of 
diaappoiutments  ho  met  with,  he  hm  fifuradvely  described  in  his  fllble  of  Ti^\[\Ui^ LiiikMSf^^ 
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h«  rery  exiraordiaary  luccesa  he  net  irith  from  paMic  enconragemeiit  nade  a&  ample  araenda,  bolh  with  reapect  to 
■tiefaclion  and  omolumcnU  for  those  prhraie  diaappoiniments :  for,  in  the  ■eaten  of  J7«7  — 98,  appeared  hia  H»ggiir*s 
Iptra,  the  tuecnh  of  which  waa  not  only  unprecedented,  but  almost  incredible.  It  had  an  nnintefrupled  ruiH  in  Lotf- 
on  of  sixty-three  nighu  in  the  first  season,  and  was  renewed  in  the  ensuing  one  with  e<]nal  approbation,-  It  spread 
iio  all  lha  great  to^tns  cf  England;  was  played  in  many  places  to  Ihe  ihirtielh  und  fortieth  time*  and  at  Bath  and 
krialol  fifty;  made  its  progress  inteWMles,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  ia  which  last  place  it  was  acted  for  twcaiy-four  suc- 
easiTO  nignis,  and  last  of  all 'it  was  ]>crformcd  at  Minorca.  Nor  was  the  fame  of  it  confined  (o  the  readia^  and  re« 
reaentation  alone,  for  the  card-table  and  the  drawing-room  shared  with  the  theatre  and  the  closet  in  this  respeet; 
ic  ladies  carried  about  tke  favourite  songs  of  ii  engraven  on  their  fan-mounts,  and  screens  and  other  pieces  of  furnr- 
ire  Vferc  decorated  with  the  same.  Misa  Fcnton,  who  acted  Polly,  though  till  then  perfectly  obscure,  became  all  at 
■ce  the  idol  of  the  town  ;  her  nictures  were  engraven,  and  sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  written  ;  books  of  Kttera 
■d  verses  to  her  published;  and  pamphlets  made  of  even  h«r  very  sayings  and  jests;  nay,  she  herself  was  received  to 
ataliottf  in  consequence  of  which  she,  before  her  death,  attained  the  highest  rank  a  female  snhjctt  can  acquire,  being 
Mvried  to  the  Dnke  of  Bolton.  In  short,  the  satire  of  this  piece  was  so  striking,  so  apparent,  and  so  perfectly  adapted 
I  the  taste  of  sll  degrees  oi  people,  that  it  even  for  that  season  Overthrew  tJie  Italian  opera,  that  Dagon  of  the  nobi- 
iky  and  gentry,,  which  had  so  long  seduced  them  to  idolatry,  and  which  Dennis,  by  the  labours  and  outcries  of  a  whule 
ife,  m:d  many  other  writers,  hv  the  force  of  reason  and  refleetiun  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  drive  from  the  throne 
f  public  taste.  Yet  the  Herculean  exploit  did  this  little  piece  at  unco  bring  to  its  completion,  and  for  some  time  re» 
alle4  the  devotion  ai  the  toWn  from  an  adoration  of  mere  sound  and  show,  to  the  admiraliou  nf,  and  reii&h  for,  true 
■lire  and  sound  underslandingr  The  profits  of  ihis  piece  were  so  very  great,  both  to  the  author  and  Mr.  Kich  the 
lanagcr,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  qnibble,  whiih  became  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  many,  vis.  TAat  ii  had  madt'Rxch  gay* 
mi  Gay  rich  ;  and  we  haye  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  author's  own  advantages  frum  it  were  not  less  than  two  thou- 
uid  pounds.  In  consequence  of  this  success,  Mr.  Gay  Was  induced,  to  write  a  second  part  to  it,  which  he  entitled 
W(y.  But,  owinj;  to  the  dugust  subsisting  between  him  and  the  court,  together  with  the  misrepresentations  made  of 
Im,  as  having  been  the  author  of  some  disslTeeted  libels  and  seditious  pamphlets,  a  charge  which,  however,  he  warmly 
Jaavows  in  his  prefsce  to  this  opera,  a  prohibition  of  it  was  sent  from  the  JLurd  Chamberlain,  at  the  very  time  when 
very  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  rehearsal  of  it.  This  disappointment,  however,  was  far  from  being  a  loss  to  the 
nthot;  for,  as  it  was  afterwards  confessed,  even  by  his  verv  best  friends,  to  be  in  every  respect  infinitely  inferior  to 
be  first  part,  it  is  muru  than  probable,  that  it  might  have  failed  of  that  great  success  in  the  representaiion  which  Mr. 
lay  might  promise  himself  from  it ;  whereas  the  profits  arisiog  from  the  publication  of  it  afterwards  in  quarto,  in  con— 
equcnce  of  a  very  large  subscription,  which  this  appearance  of  persecution,  added  to  the  author's  great  perional  interest 
rocured  for  him,  were  at  least  adequate  to  what  could  have  accrued  to  him  from  a  moderate  run,  had  it  been  repre- 
Mited.  He  afterwards  new  wrote  TAe  f^ift  of  Bath,  which  was  the  last  dramstic  piece  by  him  that  made  ila  ap- 
•aranco  during  bis  life;  hi«  opera  of  jiihillett  the  comedy  of  the  Visireai  fVife^  and  his  farce  of  Tht  Jleheartal  at 
rooiAom,  being  brought  on  the  stage  or  publuhed  after  his  death.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Gay  wrote  many  very  valuable 
ieces  in  verse;  among  which  his  Trivia;  or.  The  Art  of  waiting  in  the  Utreeta  of  London  j  though  one  of  his  first 
oelical  attempts,  is  f^r  from  being  the  least  considerable ;  but,  as  among  hia  dramatic  works,  his  Beggar*t  Optra  did 
t  first,  and  perhaps  ever  will,  atand  aa  an  unrivalled  masterpiece,  so,  among  his  poetical  works,  his  Fabha  hold  the 
me  rank  of  estimation  :  the  lat'.er  having  been  almost  as  universally  read  as  the  former  was  represented,  and  both 
jually  admired.  It  would  tJierefore  be  superfluous  here  to  add  any  thing  further  to  these  self-reared  monuments  of 
u  fame  aa  a  poet.  As  a  man,  he  appears  to  have  been  morally  Mnisblc.  .His  disposition  was  sweet  and  alVsble,  his 
imp«r  generous,  and  his  conversation  agreeable  aud  entertaining.  He  had  indeed  one  foible,  too  frequently  incident  to 
len  of  great  literary  abilities,  and  which  subjected  him  at  times  to  inconveniences,  which  otherwise  he  needed  not  to 
ave  cxpertcneed,  vis.  an  excess  of  indolence,  which  prevented  him  from  exrrliog  the  full  force  of  his  lalents.  He  was, 
owever,  not  inattentive  to  the  means  of  procurinft  an  independence,  in  which  he  would  probably  have  succeeded,  had 
ot  hia  spirits  been  kept  down  by  disappointments.  He  had,  however,  saved  several  thousand  pounds  at  the  time  of  hia 
eath,  which  happened  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Queeosbvrry  in  Burlington  Gardens,  in  December 
73«.  He  was  interred  iu  Westminster  Abbej^,  and  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  at  the  expense  of  his  afore 
MHtioned  noble  benefactors,  with  an  inscription  expressive  of  their  regards  and  his  own  deserts,  and  an  epitaph  in 
arse  by  Mr.  Pope;  but,  as  both  of  them  are  still  ia  existence,  and  free  of  occess  to  every  one,  it  would  be  imper- 
nent  lo  repeat  either  of  them  in  this  place. 


Bj  John  Gay»  4>cted  at  Lincoln's  Inn  fields.  The  great  sueecsa  of  this  piece  has  rendered  its  merits  anfficienlly 
town.  It  was  written  in  ridicule  of  the  musical  Italian  drama,  was  first  oUered  to  Cibber  and  hia  brethren  at  Drury 
ane,  and  br  them  rejected.  Of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  new  species  of  composition,  Mr.  Spencer  has  given  4 
dation  in  the  words  of  Popet  "Dr.  Swift  had  been  observing  once  to  Mr.  Gay,  what  an  odd  pretty  sort  of  "thing  ■ 
lewgalo  pastoral  might  make.  Gay  was  inclined  to  try  at  sueh  a  thing  for  some  time;  but  afterwards  thought  it  would 
I  better  to  write  a  oomedy  on  the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave  rise  to  Th^  Beggar**  Opera.  He  began  on  it: 
id  when  first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the  doctor  did  not  much  like  the  project.    As   he  carried  it  on,  he  showed 

to  both  of  us,  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction,  or  a  word  o%twa  of  advice;  bnt  it  was  wholly  of  hia  own 
riting.    When  it  was  done,  neither  of  ns  thought  it  would  succeed.    We  showed  it  to  Congreve,  who,  after  reading 

over,  aaid,  it  would  either  lake  greatly,  or  be  damned  confounded^  We  were  ail  at  the  first  night  of  it,  in  very 
"eat  uncertainty  of  the  even!,  till  we  were  very  much  encoursgcd,  by  overhearioj;  the  Duke  of;Argyle,  who  sat  in  the 
at  box  to  us,  say,  'It  will  do;  it  must  do  ;  1  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  them.'  This  was  a  good  while  before  the  first 
It  was  over,  and  so  gove  us  ease  soon  ;  for  that  Dnke  (besides  his  own  good  taste)  has  a  particular  knack,  as  any  ono 
ring,  in  discovering  the  taste  of  the  public.  He  was  quite  right  in  this,  as  usual;  the  good-nature  of  the  audience 
tjMorod  stronger  and  stronger  everv  act,  and  ended  in  a  clamour  of  applause."  Many  persons,  however,  have  decried 
la  piece;  written,  and  even  preached  in  the  pulpit,  against  it,^tom  mistaking  the  design  of  it;  which  was,  not  to 
commend  the  characters  of  highwaymen,  pickpockets^  and  strumpets,  as  examples  to  be  followed,  but  to  show  that 

0  principles  and  behaviour  of  many  persons  in  what  is  called  high  life  were  no  better  i\ivn  those  of  highwaymen, 
iercs,  sharpers,  and  strumpets.  Nor  can  these  characters  be  seductive  to  persons  in  low  life,  when  they  see  that  they 
Ut  all  expect  to  be  hanged*  *Ti»  what  we  mmt  all  ccms  tOi  $»jb  one  of  them  ;  and  it  is  a  khid  of  miracle,  if  they 
utinno  six  months  in  their  evil  courses,  Thi*  fellott*,  says  Peach um,  if  he  t*>ere  to  live  theee  six  months,  tvould  never 
m*  to  the  galUtve  with  any  grace.  The  women  of  the  town  are  far  from  being  made  desirable  objects;  since  tliej 
e  all  shown  to  be  pickpockets  and  shoplifters,  as  well  as  ladies  of  plea«iire  ;  and  so  treacherous,  that  even  those  who 
•m  fondest  of  Macheath,  at  the  very  time  they  are  caressing  him^  are  beckoning  behind  his  back  to  the  thief-taker 
id  constables  to  lay  hold  of  him.  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  was  frequently  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gay's  satire.  The  minister 
iwever,  waa  not  deleired  from  attending  the  performance  of  the  poet's  Beggar's  Opera.     Bring  in  the  stage  boxes  at 

1  first  representation,  a  most  universal  encore  attended  the  following  air  of  Lockit,  and  all  eyes  wet-a  direeied  on  tbo 
iniater  at  the  instant  of  its  being  repealed : 

When  ^OQ  eensnre  the  ago*  I       If  yon  mention  vice  or  bribe 

Be  cautions  and  sage,  I    '    'Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe,  , 

IfCst  the  courtiers  offended  should  ho :  I       That  each  cries.  That  ivas  leveled  ai  me  i 

T  Iftobert,  observing  the  pointed  manner  in  which  the  audience  applied  the  last  line  to  him,  parried  the  thriut  hy 
leoring  it  with  hjs  single  voice  ;  and  thus  not  only  blunted  the  poetical  abaft,  bnt  gained  a  general  hiisia  from  the 
dimice. 
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CAPTAIN  MACHBATH. 
PEACHOM.  - 
LOCKIT. 

mat-o'thk-mint. 

BEN  BUDGE. 
CROOK-FINGERED  JACK. 


iH£  B£GGAiCS  OPERA. 
DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


JEMMT  TWITCHER. 
WAT  DREARY. 
NIMMING  NED. 
HARRY  PADDINGTON. 
ROBIN  OF  BAGSHOT. 
DRAWER. 


EILCH* 

MRS.  PBACHUM. 

POLLY. 

LUCY. 

MRS.  COAXER. 
DOLLY  TRULL. 


[Act  I. 


MRS.  VIXEN. 
BETTY  DOXY. 
JENNY  DITER. 
MRS.  SLAirilEKlK 
SUKBY  TAWDRY. 
MOLLY  BRAZEN. 


DIANA  TRAPES. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  —  Pbachum's  House* 

Peachum  sitting  at  a  Table,  with  a  langt 
Book  of  Accounts  before  him, 

AIR.  — PEACHUM. 

Through  all  the  employments  of  life, 

Each  neighbour  abuses  his  brother: 
Whore  and  rogue,  they  call  husband  and  wife: 

All  professions  be-rogue  one  another. 
The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat; 

The  lawyer  be-knaves  the  divine; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  great, 

Thinks  his  trade  is  as  honest  as  mine. 

A  lawyer  is  an  honest  employment,  so  is 
mine.    Like  me  too,  he  acts  in  a  double  ca- 

J»acity,  both  against  rogues ,  and  for  them ; 
or  'tis'  but  fitting,  that  we  should  protect 
and  encourage  cheats,  since  we  live  by  them. 

Enter  Filch. 
Filch.  Sir,  Black  Moll  has  sent  word,  her 
trial  comes  on  in  I  he  afternoon,  and  she  hopes 
you  will  order  matters  so  as  to  bring  her  off. 

Peach,  Why,  as  the  wench  is  very  active 
and  industrious,  you  may  satisfy  her  that  Til 
soften  the  evidence. 

Filch,  Tom  Gagg,  sir,  is  found  guilty. 
Peach,  A  lazy  dogl    When  I  took  him, 
the  time  before,  I  told  him  what  he  woujd 
come  to,  if  he  did  not  mend  his  hand.  This 
is  death,  without  reprieve.    I  may  venture  to  ^_ 
book  him;  IfVrites^  for  Tom  Gagg,  forty  chi 
pounds  1).    Let  Belty  Sly  know,  that  Til  save'^f 


bplden  to  women,  than  all  the  profeasions  bc^ 
sides. 

AIR. — filch. 

*Tis  .woman  that  seduces  all  mankind ; 
By  her  we  first  were  'aught  the  wheedling  arts; 
Her  yer^  eyes  can  cheat;,  when  most  she's  kind, 
She  tricks  us  of  our  money,  with  our  hearts. 
For  her,  like  wolves  by  night,  we  roam  forpnj^ 
And  practise  every  fraud  to  bribe  lier  cbanosf 
For,  suits  of  love,  like  law,  are  won  by  par, 
And  beauty  must  be  fee'd  into  our  arms. 

Peach,  But  make  haste  lo  Newgate,  kov, 
and  let  my  friends  know  what  I  intend;  lot 
I  love  to  make  them  easyj  one  way  oranodia 
Filch.  When  a  gentleman  is  long  kcptii 
suspense,  penitence  may  break  bis  spirit  em 
after.  Besides,  certainty  gives  a  man  a  good 
air  upon  his  trial,  and  makes  bim  riskanolkef^ 
without  fear  or  scruple.  But  Vll  away,  kf 
'tis  a  pleasure  to  be  a  messenger  of  comfort 
to  friends  ip  affliction.  [Exit 
Peach.  But  it  is  now  high  time  lo  look 
about  me,  for  a  decent  execution  against  not 
sessions.  I  hate  a  lazy  rogue,  hj  whom  oae 
can  get  nothing  till  he  is  hangedC  A  regulcr 
of  the  gang.  [Heading]  Crook-fingered  Jatk. 

a  year  and  a  half  in  the  ser^nce—\A 
me  see,  how  much  the  stock  owes  to  his  iih 
dustry;  —  One,  two,  three,  four,  five  gsll 
watches,  and  seven  silver  ones.  A  iiiipiy 
clean-handed  fellow  1  sixteen  sDufT-boxes,  mk 
of  them  of.  true  gold,  six  dozen  of  handbflr* 
chiefs,  four  silver-hilted  swords,  balf-a-doilK 
shirts,  three  tie^perriwlgs,*  and  a  piece  l| 


her  from  transportation,  for  I  can  get  more 
by  her  staying  in  England. 

Filch.  Belly  hath  brought  more  goods  lo 
our  lock  this  year,  than  any  five  of  the  gang; 
and,  in  truth,  'lis  pity  lo  lose  so  goq^  a  cus- 
tora«-. 

Peach,  If  none  of  the  gang  takes  mr  ofT^), 
she  may,  in  the  common  course  of  business,  ^  

live  a  twelvemonth  longer.    1  love  to  Idwo-j^^^^  Paddington  —  ^  poor  peltr- 
men  'scape.    A  good  sportsman  always  lets! ^ascaf,  without  the  least  genius !  that  w 
the  hen-pajiridgcs  fly,  because  ihe  breed  of  though  he  were  lo  live  these  six  months, 
the  game  depends  upon  them.    Besides,  here  .     ...  ..  ■ 


broadclolh.  Considering  ttiese  are  only 
fruils  of  his  leisure  hours,  I  don*t  kaov*' 
prettier  fellow;  for  no  man  alive  bath  avM 
engaging  presence  of  mind  upon  the  roaJi*' 
VratDrearj folios  Brown  ff^ll — anifr^f^ 
dog ;  who  hath  an  underhand  way  of  dis~ 
his  goods*);  I'll  try  him  only  for  a 
or  two  longer,  upon  his  good  bebavioift.  ' 


the  law  allows  us  no  reward :  there  is  nolhing 
to  be  got  by  the  death  of  women— except  our 
wives. 

Filclu  Without  dispute,  she  is  a  fine  wo- 
man 1  'Twas  to  her  1  was  obliged  for  my 
education.  To  say  a  bold  word,  she  has 
trained  up  more  young  fellows  to  the  busi- 
ness, than  the  gamin ff-lable. 

Peach.  Truly,  Filch,  thy  observation  is 
right.   We  and*  the  surgeons  ^)  are  more  be^ 

l)  Blood  money,  a«  h  is  callod,  or  the  turn  paid  to  auy 
one  for  tho  convicLi^n  of  ■  person  who  haa  commilied 
■  robbery.  Peacbom's  character  haa,  ttnfortunaloly, 
but  loo  many  traita  of  what  is  dono  erery  day  in  London. 

ft)  Marries  her. 

S)  The  hodiei  of  those  hanged  for  anrderf  are  giTcn  over 
to  the  aargeons  for  dlsseetion. 


jiever  come  to  the  gallows  with  any 
Slippery  Sam — he  goes  off  the  next  a 
for  the  villain  hatlf  the  impudence  lo 
views  of  following  his  trade  as  atail<Mr,  ' 
he  calls  an  honest  employment, — Mat-^fi 
Mint — listed  not  above  a  month  a^;  a  ] 
mising,  sturdy  fellow,  and  diligent  mli 
somewhat  too  bold  and  hasty,  and ' way  i 
good  contributions  on  the  public,  if  lie  4 
not  cut  himself  short  by  murder?)|--*l 
Tipple — a  guzzling,  soakm^  sol, 
ways  too  drunk  to  stand  liimscif,  m 
others  stand     a  cart  ^)  is  absohMl^i 


1^  Sells  hia  stolen  goods  to  other 


Get  hanged  for  mnrdei^ 
3)  The  hi«}>wau^hsre, 
and  desiring  fou  to  " 
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or  lum. — Robin  of  BctgiHot,  alias  Gorgon, 
Uias  BU^f  Bobpialias  Carbuncle,  alias 
Bob  Booijr-^ 

Enter  Mrs.  Pbachum. 

Mrs.P,  What  of  Bob  Booty,  husband?  1 
lope  nothing  bad  hath  betided  him. — You 
moyr^  ray  dear,  h^'s  a  favourite  customer  of 
aine  —  Uwas  he  hiade  me  a  present  of  this 
ing.  • 

Peach,  I  have  set  his  name  down  in  the 
»lack  list,  that's  all,  my  dear;  he  spends  his 
ife  among  women,  and,  as  soon  as  his  mo- 
ley  is  gone,  one  or  other  of  the  ladies  will 
lang  him  for  the  reward,  'and  there's  forty 
K>unds  lost  to  us  for  everl 

M^rs.  P»  You  know,  my  dear,  I  never  meddle 
n  matters  of  death;  1  always  leave  those  af- 
airs  to  you.  \Vomen,  indeed,  are  bitter  ^ad 
udges  in  \hese  cases ;  for  they  are  so  partial 

0  tne  brave,  that  they  think  eyery  man  hand- 
>om^,  who  is  going  to  the  camp  or  the  gallows. 

AIR. — MRS.  PEACHUM. 

£  any  wench  Venus'  girdle  wear. 

Though  she  be  never  so  ugly, 
LUies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear, 

And  her  face  look  wondrous  snugly, 
beneath  the  left  ear,  so  fit  for  a  cord, 

A  rope  so  charming  a  lone  is. 
The  youth  In  the  cart  hath  the  air  of  a  lord, 

And  we  cry,  There  dies  an  Adonis! 

Bvt  really,  husband,  you  should  not  be  too 
^rd-hcarted,  for  you  never  had  a  finer,  bra- 
rer  set  of  men  than  at  present.  We  have 
■ot  had  a  murder  among  them  all  these  seven 
ntoolhs;  and  truly,  my  dear,  that  is  a  great 
blessing. 

Petu'h,  What  a  dickens  is  the  woman 
piways  whimpering  about  murder  for?  No 
ifentleraan  is  ever  looked  upon  the  worse  for 
ntling  a  man  in  his  own  defence;  and  if  bu- 
liness  cannot  be  carried  on  without  it,  what 
irould  you  have  a  gentleman  do?  so,  my  dear, 
bave  done  upon  this  subject.  Was  captain 
Macheath  here,  this  morning,  for  the  bank- 
notes he  left  v/ith  you  last  week? 

Jfrj.  jP.  '  Yes ,  my  dear;  and  though  the 
bank  hath'  stopped  payment,  he  was  so  cheer- 
Tol,  and  so  agreeable!  Sure,  there  is  not  a 
finer  gentleman  upon  the  road  than  the 
fcaptain;  if  he  comes  from  Ba^shot,  at  any 
reasonable  hour,  he  bath  proikiised  I0  make 
one  this  evening,  with  Polly,  me,  and  Bob 
Booty,  at  a  party  at  quadrille.  Pray,  my  dear, 
is  the  captain  rich? 

Peach.  The  captain  keeps  too  good  com- 
pany ever  to  grow  rich.  Marybone  and  the 
cbocolale-bouses  are  his  undomg*  The  man 
that  proposes  to  get  money  by  play,  should 
hare  the  education  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and 
be  trained  up  to  it  from  his  youth. 

Mrs.P,  Really,  I  am  sorry,  upon  Polly's 
account,  the  captain  hath  not  more  discretion. 

th«t  M  rtrj  dirficalt  to  ohej  their  summoq**  ntiJ  U- 
diea,  as  well      tke  we«l:cr  part  of  the  mile  tcx,.are 

1  machmore  toclined  to  falU  etpecicljj^bcn  they  order 
yoo  to  ^ire  your  "money'*  or  your  "life/' 

4)  Formerly,  iKoce  cait  for  death,  were  eonveyed  ii 
carl,  all  through  the  streoK  of  London,  from  'Nowgntc 
priion  to  Tyburn;  where  they  were  hanged ;  bat  no-w 

.   they  are  "lauuehcd  into  eternity"  before  tlie  debtor*' 
^oor,  Kewgale. 

0  A  HJgbway»man 


What  business  hath  he  4o  keep  company 
with  lords  and  gentlemen?  he  should  leave 
them  to  prey  upon  one  another. 

Peach,  Upon  Polly's  account  ?  what  a 
plague  doth  the  woman  mean  ?— i.Tpon  Polly's 
account! 

Mrs,  P.  Captain  Macheath  is  very  /ond  of 
the  girl. 

Peach,  And  what  then? 

Mrs,P  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  ways  of 
women,  I  am  sure  Polly  thinkt  him  a  very 
pretty  man. 

Peach.  And  wha't  then?  you  would  not  be 
so  mad  as  to  have  the  wench  marry,  him  I 
Gamesters  and  highwaymen  are,  generaHy, 
very  ffood  to  their  mistresses,  but  they  are 
very  devils  to  their  wives. 

Mrs.P,  But  if  Polly  should  he  inloire,  how- 
should  we  help  her,  or  how  can  she  help  her* 
self?*-Poor  girl,  Pm  in  the  utmost  concern 
about  her! 

AIR. — MRS.  PBACHUM. 

If  love  the  virgin's  heart  invade, 

How  like  a  moth,  the  simple  maid 
Still  plays  about  the  flame; 

If  soon  she  be  not  made  a  wife, 

Ilcr  honour's  singM,  and  then  for  life 
She's  what  I  dare  not  name. 

Peach,'  Lookye,  wife,  a  handsome  wench, 
in  our  way  of  business,  .is  as  profitable  as  at 
the  bar  of  a  Temple  cofTye-faouse,  who  looks 
upon  it  as  her  livelihood,  to  grant  every  li- 
berty but  one.  My  daughter  to  me  should 
be  like  a  court  lady  to  a  minister  of  stale ,  a 
kej  to  the  whole  gang.  Married!  if  the  af- 
fair is  not  akeady  done,  Til  terrify  her  from 
it,  by  the  example  of  our  neighbours. 

Mrs.P,  Mayhap,  my  dear,  ^ou  may  injure 
the  poor  girl:  she  loves  to  imitate  the  fine 
ladies,  and  she  may  only  allow  the  captain 
liberties,  in  the  view  of  interest 

.Peacfi.  But  'tis,  your  duty,  my  dear,  to 
warn  the  girl  against  her  ruin,  and  to  instruct 
her  how  to  make  the  most  of  ner  beauty.  Fil 
go  to  her  this  moment,  and  sift  her.  In  the 
mean  time,  wife,  rip  out  the  coronets  and 
marks  of  these  dozen  of  cambric  4)andker- 
chiefs,  for  I  can  dispose  of  them  this  after- 
noon  to  a  chap  in  the  city.  [^E,cit, 

Mrs,P*  Never  was  a  man  more  out  of  the 
way  in  an  argument  than  m^'  husband.  Wliy 
must  our  Polly,  forsooth,  differ  fsom  her  sex, 
and  love  only  her  husband  ?  and  why  must 
Polly's  marriage,  contrary  to  all  observation, 
make  her  the  less  followed  by  other  men? 
All  men  are  thieves  in  love,  and  like  a  wo- 
man the  better  for  being  another's  property. 

AIR. — MRS.  PEACHUM. 

A  maid  is  like  the  golden  ore 
Which  hath  guineas  intrinsical  in't. 
Whose  worth  is  never  known  before 
It  is  tried  ^nd  imprest  in  the  mint. 
A  wife'»  like  a  guinea  in  gold, 
St^mp'd  with  the  name  of  her  spouse  p 
Now  here,  now  there,  is  bought  or  is  sold, 
And  is  current  in  every  house.  . 

Enler  Filch. 
*  Mrs,  P.  Come  hither.  Filch. — I  am  as  fond 
of  this  child,  as  though       ^{i^jfiAv^^^c  >ne 
he  were  my  own.   He  haith  as  nfie  a  hand 
103 
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«t  picking  a  pocket  as  'a  Avoman,  and  is  as 
nimble-iingered  as  a  juggler.  If  an  unlucky 
•ession  does  not  cut  the  rope  of  thy  life,  1 

Et-onounce)  boy,  thou  vrllt  be  a  great  man  in 
istory.    Where  -vra*  your  post  last  night 
my  boy? 

Filch.  I  plied  at  the  opera,  madam;  and, 
considering  nwas  neither  dark  nor  rainy,  so 
that  there  was  no  great  hurry  in  getting 
chaistt  and  coaches,  made  a  tolerable  banc 
on4-^These  s^ven  handkerchiefs,  madam. 

Mrs*P*  Coloured  ones,  1  see.  They  are  of 
sure  sale  from  our  warehouse  at  Redriff, 
among  the  seamen. 

Fitch.  And  this  snuff-box. 

Mrs,P»  Set  in  gold!  a  pretty  encourage* 
ment  this  to  a  young  beginner! 

Filch,  I  had  a  fair  tug  at  a  charming  gold 
watch.  Plague  take  the  tailors,  for  making 
the  fobs  so  deep  and  narrow! — it  stuck  by 
the  way,  and  I  was  forced  to  make  my  es- 
cape under  a  coach.  Really,  madam,  1  fear 
I  shall  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  my  youth, 
so  that,  e^ery  now  and  then ,  since  1  was 
pumped ,  I  have  thoughts  of  taking  up  and 
going  to  sea. 

MrSoP*  You  should  go  to  Hockley-in-the> 
hole^),  and  to  Marybone,  child,  to  learn  Ta< 
lour;  these  are  the  schools  that  have  bred  so 
many  brave  men*  I  thought,  boy,  by  this 
lime,  thou  hadst  lost  fear  as  well  as  shame. 
Poor  lad!  how  little  does  he  know  yet  of  the 
Old  Railey!  For  the  first  fact,  Til  insure  thee 
from ^ being  hanged;  and  going  to  sea,  Filch, 
will  come  time  enough,  upon  a  sentence  of 
transportation*  But,  hark  you,  my  lad,  donH 
tell  me  a  lie;  for  you  know  I  hate  a  liar: — 
Do  you  know  of  any  thing  that  hath  passed 
between  cdptain  Macheath  and  our  Polly? 

Filch,  I  beg  you.  madam,  donU  ask  me; 
for  I  must  either  tell  a  lie  to  you,  or  to  miss 
Polly;  for  I  .promised  her  1  would  not  tell. 

'  Mrs*  P*  But  yrhen  the  honour  of  our  fami- 
ly is  concerned. 

Filch,  I  shall  lead  a  sad  life  with  miss 
Polly,  if  ever  she  comes  to  know  I  told  you. 
Resides,  I  would  not  willingly  forfeit  my  own 
honour,  by  betraying  any  body. 

Mrs.  P.  Yonder  comes  my  husband  and 
Polty.  Come,  Filch,  you  shall  so  with  me  in- 
to roy^  own  room,  and  tell  me  the  whole  story, 
ni  give  thee  a  glass  of  a  most  delicious  cor- 
dial that  I  keep  for  my  own  driuking.  [Exeunt, 
Enter  Peachum  and  Poily. 

PoBjr,  I  know  as  well  as  any  of  the  fine 
ladies  how  to  make  the  most  of  myself,  and 
of  my  man  too.  A  woman  knows  how  to  be 
mercenary,  though  she  hath  never  been  in  a 
court  or  at  an  assembly.  We  have  it  in  our 
natures,  papa,  if  I  allow  captain  Macheath 
some  trifling  liberties^.  I  have  this  watch  and 
other  visible  marks  of  his  favour  to  show  for 
it  A  girl  who  cannot  grant  «09ie  things,  and 
refuse  what  is  most  material,  wijl  maJre  but 
a  poor  band  of  her  beaiity ,  and '  SQon  be 
thrown  upon  the  v:ommon. 

AIR.— POLLY. 

Virgins  are  like  the  fair  flowV  in  it^  lustre. 

VVhich  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground; 
Near  it  th«  bees  in  jplay  flutter  and  duster^ 

And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around: 

i)  A  £amaiu-pl«c«  fvr  iblovw  and  bcggan. 


Bnt  when  once  pluckM  *tts  no  longer  alluring, 
To  Covent  Garden  His  «ent  (as  yet,  sweet). 
There  fades,  and  shrinks ,  and  f^rows  past  all 
enduring, 

Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  led. 

Peach,  You  know,  Polly,  f  am  not  against 
your  toyinj^  and  trifling  with  a  customer,  is 
the  way  of  business ,  or  to  get  out  a  sfott 
or  so  but  if  1  find  out  that  you  have  played 
the  fbol,  and  are  married,  you  jade  you,  01 
cut  yoifr  throaty  hussy.  'Now,  you  know  mj 
mind, . 

Enter  Mas.  PiSACBVU,  in  a  t^ery  great  Passion. 
AIR. 

Our  Polly  is  a  sad  aluti  nor  heeds  wkal  we 

have  taught  her, 
1  winder  any  man  ali  ve  will  ever  rear  a  daughter ! 
For  she  must  have  both  hoods  aud  ^owai. 

and  hoops  to  swell  her  pnk. 
With  scarfs  and  stays,  ana  gloves  and  lace,  sad 

she  will  have  men  beside; 
And  when  she^s  dress*d  with  ca^e  and  co^^t,  al 

tempting,  fine,  and  ear> 
As  men  should  serve  a  cucumber ,  ahe'flin(|t 

heraelf  away. 
You  baggage!  you  hussy!  you  incoosideratc 
jade !  had  you  been  handed  it  would  not  have 
vexed  me;  for  that  might  have  been  yoiir 
misfortune ;  but  to  do  such  a  mad  thing  bv 
choice! — The  wench  is  married,  hasbaad. 

Peach,  Married !  the  captain  is  a  bold  aaa, 
and  will  risk  any  thing  for  money:  tobesare 
he  believes  her  a  fortune.  Do  yon  tkink  yosr 
mother  and  1  should  have  lived  comlbrtabir 
so  long  together  if  erer  we  bad  been  maakl. 
baggage ! 

TS,P,  I  knew  she  was  always  a  prott<i 
slut,  and  now  the  wench  hath  played  tbe  M 
and  married,  because,  forsooth,  &be  would  ib 
like  the  gentry'!  Can  you  support  the  ex- 
pense of  a  husband,  hussy,  in  gaining  aad 
drinking?  have  you  money  enougli  to  csfir 
on  the  daily  quarrels  of  man  and  Mrife  abcsl 
who  shall  squander  most?  If  you  most  ke 
married,  could  you  introduce  nobody  him 
our  family  but  a  highwayman?  Wbyi  tkcv 
foolish  jade,  thou  wilt  be  as  ill  used  aad  as 
mucb  neglected  as  if  thou  bad^  married  a 
lord! 

PeacJu  Let  not  your  anger,  my  dear,  bie^ 
through  the  rules  of  decency;  for  tbe  capUia 
looks  upon  bimself,  in  the  military  capadtv, 
as  a  gentleman  by  bis  professioo.  Besidei 
what  he  hath  already,  I  know  be  is  in  a  60 
way  of  getting  or  of  dying;  and  both  these 
ways ,  let  me  tell  you ,  are  most  cKceMrat 
chances  for  a  wife.  Tell  me,  hussy,  ar«  yoa 
ruined  or  no? 

Mrs.  P.  With  Polly's  fortune  sbe  au^ 
very  well  have  gone  off  to  a  penoa  of  di> 
stinction :  yes,  that  you  might,  you  pouting abd. 

Peach,  What!  is  the  wench  dumb?  tfti^ 
or  rU  make  you  plead  by  sqaeesing  out  a» 
answer  from  you.  Ai-e  you  i-cally  bottod^ifc 
to  him,  or  are  you  only- upas  liUag? 

Polly,  Oh!  {Se^tm  ^ 

Mrs,  P.  How  the  mother  is  to  be 
who  hath  handsome  da|] 
bars,  and  Icclufiii  'l^S  ^ 
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Ibem;  ihej  break  through  tbem  alJ;  tkejr  hare 
as  mucb  pleasure  in  cheating  a  father  and 
mother,  as  in  cheating  at  cards. 

Peach,  Why,  Polly,  [  shall  soon  know  if 
jou  ar«  married,  by  Macheath*s  keeping  from 
Our  house. 

AIR.  —  POtlT. 
Can  love  he  controtlM  hy  advice? 

Will  cupid  our  mothers  obey? 
lliou^h  my  heart  were  as  frozen  as  icc,» 

At  his  flame  *twould  hate  melted  away. 
When  he  kiss'd  nic,  so  sweetly  he  pressM, 

Twas  so  sweet  that  i  must  have  complied, 
So  I  thought  if  both  safest  and  best 

To  marry  for  fear  you  should  chide. 

Mrs*P,  Then  all  the  hopes  of  our  family 
are  gone  for  ever  and  ever! 

Peach.  And  Machcath  may  bang  his  father 
aod  mother-in-law,  in  hopes  to  get  into  their 
daughter*s  fortune. 

PoUjr.  1  did  not  marry  him  (as  *tis  the 
fashion),  coolly  and  deliberately,  for  honour 
or  money — bi|t  I  love  him. 

Mrs,P,  Love  him!  worse  and  worse!  1 
thought  the  girl  had  been  better  bred.  Ob 
husband !  husband  I  her  ^blly  makes  me  mad  ! 
my  head  swims!  Tm  distracted!  I  cau*t  sup- 
port myself— Oh  I  [Faints, 

Peach*  See,  wench,  to  what  a  condition 
you  have  reduced  yom*  poor  mother !  A  glass 
of  cordial  this  instant!  llow  the  poor  woman 
lakes  it  to  heart!  [Poll/  goes  out,  and  re^ 
turns*  with  it\  A)k ,  hussy!  now  this  is  the 
only  comfort  your  mother  has  left. 

PoUjr.  Give  her  another  glass,  sir;  my 
mamma  drinks  double  the  quantity  whenever 
she  is  in  this  way.  This, -you  see,  fetches  her. 

Mrs,  P.  The  girl  shows  such  readiness,  and 
so  much  concern,  that  I  almqst  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  forgive  her, 

*  A, I  R. 

O  Polly,  you  might  have  loyM  and  kiss'd : 
By  keeping  men  off,  you  keep  them  on. 

Poll/.  But  he  so  teased  me, 

And  he  so  pleased  me. 
What  I  did  you  must  have  done. 

Mrs.  P.  Not  trith  a  higfhwayman^you  sorry 

Peach.  A  word  with  you,  wife.  'Tis  no 
new  thing  for  a  wench  to  take  a  man  with- 
out consent  of  parei^ts.  You  know  lis  the 
frailty  of  woman,  my  dear ! 

Mrs,  P,  Yes,  ii|deed,  the  sex  is  frail ;  but 
lh«  first  time  a  woman  is  frail,  she  should  be 
somewhat  nice  methinks,  for  then  or  never 
M  her  time  to  make  her  fortune:  after  that 
the  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  guard  herself 
f<*om  being  found  out,  and  she  may  do  what 
*he  pleaaei. 

Peach.  Make  yourself  a  little  easy;  I  hav^ 
t  thought  shall  soon  set  aii  matters  again  to 

abts.    Why  so  melancholy,  Polly r  since 
at  is  done  xannot  be  undone,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  Polly,,  as  far  as  one  woman 
ttn  forgive  another,  i  forgive  thee,  — Your 
Atker  is  too  fond  of  you^  hussy. 

Poll/,  Then  all  my  sorrows  are  at  an  end. 
Mrs.  P,  A  mighty  lively  speech  in  troth 
for  a  wench  who  is  )ust  married  I 


AIR. — POL4r. 
I  like  a  ship  in  slonrii  was  tossM 

Yet.  afraid  to  put  iuto  land, 
For  seised  in  the  port  the  vessel*i 
Whose  treasure  is  contraband, 
The  waves  are  laid, 
My  duty^s  paid; 
O  joy  beyona  expression  | 
Thus  safe  ashore 
I  ask  no  more; 
My  airs  in  my  possession.* 
Peach,  I  bear  customers  in  t'oti: 
go  talk  with  them,  Polly;  but  comf 
soon  as  they  are  gone. — But  hark 
if  His  the  gentleman  who  was  here 
about  the  repeating  watch,  say  you 
intelligence  of  it  tin  to-morrow,  for 
to  ^UKey  Straddle,  to  make  a  figure 
night  at  a  tavern  in  Drurj'-Iane. 
gentleman   calls  for  the  silver-hilt< 
you  know  Beetle-browed  Jemmy  h 
and  he  doth  not  come  from  Tunl 
Tuesday  night,  so  that  it  caiinot  b< 
then,  [feci/  Poll/']  Dear  wife,  be  a 
ciiied ;  don\  let  your  passion  run  a 
your  senses:  Polly,  I  grant  you,  hat 
rash  thing. 

Mrs,  P*  If  she  had  had  only  an  inir 
the  fellow,  why  the  very  best  fam 
excused  and  huddled  up  a  frailty  of 
n^is  marriage,  husband,  that  makes  it 
Peach,  Jiut  money,  wife,  is  the  tri 
earth  for  reputations;  there  is  not  : 
stain  but  what  it  can  take  out.  I 
wife,  1  can  make  this  malch  turn  tc 
vantage. 

Mrs,P,  I  am  very  sensible,  husb; 
captain  Macheath  is  worth  money, 
in  doubt  whether  he  hath  not  twc 
wives  already,  and  then,  if  he  shoi 
a  session  or  two,  ^Polly's  dower  wc 
into  dispute. 

Peach.  That  indeed  is  a  point  wl 
to  be  considered.  The  lawyers  are  h 
mies  to  those  in  our  way;  they  o 
that  any  body  should  get  a  clande^t 
hood  but  themselves;. 

JEnter  Polly. 

Polly,  Twas  only  Nimmiuj^  Ned :  fi 
in  a  damask  wiiido w<-cui-tain ,  a  hi 
coat,  a  pair  of  si!ver  candlesticks,  a 
and  one  silk  stocking,  from  the  lire 
pened  last  uight. 

Peach, '  There  is  not  a  fellow  that  i 
in  bis  way,  and  saves  ^)  more  goo 
the  fire,  than  Ned.  But  now,  Polly 
affair;  for  matters  must  not  be  as 
You  are  married  then,  it  seems? 

Poll/,  Yes,  sir. 

Peach,  And  how  do  you  propos 
child? 

Poll/.  Like  other  women,  sir; 
industry  of  my  husband. 

Mrs, P.  What!  is  the  werich  tu 
a  bigbwayman^s  vt^if^,  like  a  soldier*, 
little  of  his  pay  as  of  his  company. 

Peach,  And  had  not  you  the  coini 
of  a  gentlewoman  in  your  marriage 

Poll/,  I  don't  know  wihat  you  mi 

Peach*  Of  a  Jointure*  and  ol 
widow, 

0  sivl«.. 
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Polly*  But  I  love  jiini,  sir :  how  tben  could 
I  bave  thoughts  of  parting  with  him? 

Peach,  Parting  with  him!  why  that  is  the 
whole  scheme  and  inteDlion,  of  all  marriage 
articles.  The  comfortable  estate  of  widow- 
hood IS  the  only  hope  that  keeps  up  a  wife^s 
spirits,  Whcrc^  is  the  woman  who  would 
scruple  to  be  a  wife,  if  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  be  a  widow  whenever  she  pleased? 
if  you  have  any  views  of  this  sort,  Polly,  1 
shall  think  the  match  not  so  very  unreason- 
able. 

Polly.  Hov  I  dread  to  hear  your  advice! 
yel  I  must  beg  you  to  explain  yourself. 

Peaeh,  Secure  what  be  halh  got,  have  him 
peacb'd  tbe  next  sessions,  and  then  at  once 
yon  are  made  a  rich  widow. 

Polljr*  What!  murder  the  man  I  love!*the 
blood  runs  cohl  at  my  heart  with  the  very 
thought  of  it! 

Peach,  Fie,  Polly!  what  hath  murder  to  do 
in  the  affair?  Since  the  thing  sooner  or  later 
must  happen,  i  dare  say  that  the  captain  him- 
self would  like  that  we  should  get  the  reward 
for  his  death  sooner  than  a  stranger.  Why, 
PoUy,  the  captain  knows  that  as  ^tis  his  enir 
ployment  to  rob,  so  His  ours  to  take  robbers; 
every  man  m  his  bnsiness:  so  that  there  is 
no  malice  in  the  case. 

Mr$,P.  TSo  have  him  peached  is  the  only 
thing  "could  ever  make  me  forgive  her. 

AIR.— POLLY. 

Oh  ponder  well !  he  not  severe ; 

So  save  a  wretched  wife:  ' 
For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear,* 

Depends  poor  Polly's  life. 

Mrs,  P.  But  your  duty  to  your  parents^ 
hussy,  obliges  you  to  hang  him.  What  would 
many  a  wife  give  for  such  an  opportunrtv! 

Polljr^  What  is  a  jointure,  what  iswiclow- 
hood,  to  me?  I  know  my  heart;  I  cannot 
survive  him.  Thus,  sir,  it  will  happen  to  your 
poor  Polly. 

Mrs,P,   What!   is  the  fool   in  love  in 
earnest  then?   I  hale  thee  for  being  particu 
hir.  W^hy!  wench,  thou  art  a  shame  to  thy 
▼cry  sex ! 

Polly.  But  hear  me,  mother — if  you  ever 
loved — 

Mrs*  P.  Those  cursed  play  books  she  reads 
have  been 'her  ruin!  One  word  more,  hussy, 
and  I  shall  knock  your  brains  out,  if  you 
have  any. 

Peach,  Kee|)  out  of  the  way,  Polly,  for 
fear  of  -mischief,  and  consider  of  what  is 
proposed  to  you. 

Mrs,  P,  Aw2iy^  hussy.  Hang  your  husband, 
and  be  dutiful.  [PpHy  Itslens}  Th«  thing, 
husband,  must  and  shall  be  done..  If  she  w3l 
not  know  her  dutVt  we  know  ours. 

Peoch,  But  really,  my  dear,  it  grieves  one*s 
heart  to  take  off  a  great  man.  When  I  con^ 
aider  his  personal  bravery,  his  fine  stratagems, 
how  mucii  we  have  already  gpt  by  him,  and 
how  much  more  we  may  get,  methinks  1 
can*t  find  in  my  heart  to  have  a  hand  in  his 
death:  I  wish  you  coold  have  made  Polly 
undertake  it.'        ,  ♦ 

^  Mrs^P,  But  in  caste  of  nccoisity — our  own 
lives  are  in  danger. 

Peac/i,  Then  indeed  wa  must  comply'  with 


the  customs  of  ^e  world,  and  make  gratitDde 
give  way  to  interest— He  shall  be  taken  oC 

Mrs,P»  ril  undertake  to  manage  PoUy. 

Peach,  AndTll  prepare  matters  for  ike 
Old  Bailey. 

[Exeunt  Peachum  and  Mrs.  Peachum. 

Polly,  Now  Tm  a  wretch  indeed ! — Methiob 
I  see  him  already  in  the  cart,  sweeter  and 
more  lovely  than  the  nosegay  in  his  haod!— 
I  hear  the  crowd  extolling  his  resolution  aod 
intrepidity!  —  I  see  him  at  the  tree!^)  tlie 
whole  circle  are  in  tears! — What  then  wiU 
become  of  .Polly? — As  yet  I  may  inform  hia 
of  their  design,  and  aid  him  in  bis  escape.— 
It  shall  be  so. — ^But  then  he  flies,  absenUbha- 
self,  and  I  bar  myself  from  his  4lear,  dear 
conversation!  that  too  will  distract  me.^flie 
keeps  out  of  the  way,  my  papa  and  ma  nuns 
«iay  in  time  relent,  and  we  may  be  happr— 
If  he  stays,  he  is  hanged,  and  Iben  he  is  ML 
for  ever! — He  intended  to  lie  concealed  iniiiv 


ther  are 
lest  sons 


room  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  If 
abroad,  Til  this  instant  let  him  out,  1 
accident  should  prevent  hira. 

Enter  Mac  HEATH. 

D  U4E  T  T. 

MtiCn      Pretty  Polly,  say, 

When  I  was  away^ 
Did  your  fancy  never  stray 
To  some  aawer  lover? 
Polly,    Without  disguise, 
Heaving  sigtM, 
Doting  eyes. 
My  constant  heart  discover. 
Fondly  let  me  loll ! 
Mac.      O  pretty,  pretty  Poll ! 
Polly,  And  are  you  as  fond      me  as  ever, 
my  dear? 

Mae.  SuspeQt  my  honour,  my  cowsfi^ 
suspect  any  thing  but  my  love.  —  May  aiy 
pistols  miss  fire,  and  my  mare  slip  her  skouMcr 
while  I -am  pursued,  it  ever  I  forsake  thee  I 

Polly,  Nay,  my  dear  f  I  have  no  reasoa  to 
doubt  yoii ,  for  i  find,  in  the  romance  joa 
lent  me,  none  of  the  great  heroes  were  bbe 
in  love. 

AIR.~^ACHBAT1I. 
My  heart  was  so  free, 
-    It  roved  like  the  bee, 
Till  Polly  my  passion  requited; 
•    I  sipt  each  flower, 

I  changed  ev'ry  hour, 
But  here  ev'ry  flowV  is  united* 

Polly,  Were  you  sentenced  to  transpoits- 
tion,  sure',  my  dear,  you  could  not  leave  lae 
behind  you — coold  you? 

Mac.  Is  there  any  power,  any  ibrte,  t^ 
could  tear  me  firom  thee  ?'  Ton  might  sooaer 
tear  a  pension  out  of  the  hands  of  a  courUcff 
a  fee  from  a  lawyer^  a  pretty  woman  fr**  * 
looktng>gIass,  or  any  woman  from  ^adiik 
— But  to  tear  me  from  thee  is  impoasibla; 

D  V  K  T  T« 

Mac,  Were  I  laid  on  GreenlaiMrs 
And  in  my  9Vin«  embi«c«d  I 
Warm  amidst  eternal  frsii^        .  .  ^  m 
Too  soon  ihehatfyev^  fli#*iMMfi«M 
Pqlly.  Were  I  sold-on  Ind^a  mI^  ' 
Soon  as  the  J>umtiigyiWf  tfff 

Tli«  GalJtfni.Digitized  by.VjGOgl^  . 


[Act  II.  ScBNE  1.] 

I  could  mock  tlie  aultry  toil 
When  on  m^dbarmer^s  breast  reposed. 
Mac,  And  I  would  love  you  aft  kbe  day, 
PoUy,  Every  night  would  Iciss  and  play, 
Mac,  If  with  me  youM  fondly  stray^ 
Poll/,  Over  ihc  hills,  and  far  away. 

Polly,  Yes,  I  would  go  with  thee*  But  oh ! 
-^how  shall  I  speak  it?  I  must  be  torn  from 
tbee!  We  must  parti 

Mac,  How  1  part ! 

Polly,  We  must,  we  must! — My  papa  and 
mamma  are  set  against  thy  life :  they  now, 
e? en  now,  are  in  search*  after  thee ;  theT  are 
preparing  evidence  Against  thee;  thy  life  de- 
pends upon  a  moment! 

AIR. — POUT. 

0,  what  a  pain  it  is  to  part! 

Can  I  leave  thee,  can  I  leave  thee? 
O,  what  a  pain  it  is  to  part! 

Can  thy  Polly  ever  leave  thee? 
But  lest  death  my  love  should  thwart. 

And  bring  thee  to  the  fatal  cart. 
Thus  I  tear  thee  from  my  bleeding  heart! 

Fly  hence,  and  let  me  leave  thee. 

One  kiss,  and  then! — one  kiss! — Be  gone! — 
Farewell  1 

Mac^y  band,  my  heart,  my  dear,  is  so 
rivetted  to  thine,  that  I  cannot  unloose  my 
bold  I 

Polly.  But  my  papa  may  intercept  thee, 
ittd  tiien  I  should  lose  the  very  glimmering 
)f  hope.  A  few  weeks,  perhaps,  may  reeon- 
:ile  U5  all.    Shall  thy  Portly  hear  from  thee  ? 

Mac  Must  I  then  go? 

Potty*  And  will  not  absence  change  your 
ore? 

Mac,  If  y oti  doubt  it ,  let  me  slay-^and  be 
langed. 

Polly.  Oh,  how  I  fearl  how  I  tremble!— 
vo— but,  when  safcty  will  give  you  leave, 
'on  will  be  aure  to  see  ihe  again;  for,  till 
ben,  Polly  is  wretched. 

D  u  B  T  T . 
Mac.    The  miser  thus  a  shilling  sees, 
Which  he^s  obliged  to  pay; 
With  sighs  resigns  it  by  degrees, 
And  fears  *tis  gone  for  aye. 

Poiiy.  The  boy  thus,  when  his  sparro  w*s  flown, 
The  bird  in  silence  eyes; 
But  soon  as  out  of  sight  His  gone, 
W^hines,  whimpers,  sobs,  and  cries. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Taoern  near  Netvgate. 

SMMT     TwiTCHER,     €R00K«FIM6BR*i>  JaGK, 

Wat  Dreary,  Robin  or  Bagshot,  Nim- 
bi in  g  Ned,  Harrt  Paddi  ngton,  Mat-o'the- 
MiNT,  Ben  Budge,  €md  the  rest  of  tfie 
Gang,  at  the  Table,  tviih  ^Fine,  Brandy, 
dWid  Tobacco, 
IJ^n.  But  prithee,  Mat,  what  is  become  of 
^  brother  Tom?  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
y  return  from  transp«irtalion. 
Mcit.  Poor  brother  Tom  had  an  accident 
IS  time  twelvemonth,  and  so  clever  made  a 
low  as  he  was,  I  could  not  save  him  from 
»se  stealing  rascals,  the  surgeons;  and  now, 

y  Only  hanged. 
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poor  man,  he  is  among  the  otamies  at 
Surgeons^-hall. 
Ben,  So,  it  seems,  his  time  was  come. 
Jemmy,  But  the  present  time  is  ours,  and 
nobody  alive  hath  more.  Why  are  the  laws 
levelled  at  us?  are  we  .more  dishonest  than 
the  rest  of  mankiAd  ?  What  we  win,  gentle- 
men, is  our  own,  by  the  law  of  arms,  and 
the  right  of  conquest 

Jack*  Where  shall  we  find  such  another 
set  of  practical  philosophers,  who,,  to  a  man, 
are  above  the  Tear  of  death  ? 
Wat,  Sound  men  and  true! 
Robin,  Of  tried  courage,  and  inde&tigable 
industry !  • 

Ned.  Who  is  there  here  that  would  not  die 
for  his  friend? 

Harry.  Who  is  th^re  here  that  would  be- 
tray him  for  hi»  interest? 

maL  Show  me  a  gang  of  courtiers  that  can 
say  as  mnch. 

Ben.  We  are  for  a  just  partition,  of  the 
world ;  for  every  man  'has  a  right  to  enjoy  life. 

Mat.  We  retrench  the  superfluities  of  man- 
kind. The  world  is  avaricious,  and  I  bate 
avarice.  A  covetous  fellow,  like  a  jackdaw^ 
steals  what  be  was  never  made  to  enjoy,  for 
the  sake  of  hiding  it.  These  are  the  'robbers 
of  mankind;  for  money  was  made  for  the 
free-hearted  and  generous:  and  where  is  the 
injury  of  taking  from  another  what  he  hath 
not  the  heart  to  make  use  of? 

Jemmr.  Our  several  stations  for  the  day 
are,  fixed.  Good  luck  attend  us  all!  Fill  the 
glasses! 

air. — MAT. 

Fill  evW  ^lass,  for  wine  inspires  us, 

And  fires  us. 
With  courage,  love,  and  joy. 
Women  ana  wine  should  life  employ ; 
Is  there  aught  else  on  earth  desirous? 
Chorus.  Fill  ev^ry  glass,  etc. 

Enter  Macbeath. 

Mac.  Gentlemen,  well  met;  my  heart  hath 
been  with  you  this  hour,  but  an  unexpected 
affair  bath  detained  me.  No  ceremony,  I 
beg  you!  , 

Mai.  We  were  just  breaking  np,  to  ffo  upon 
duty.  Am  I  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  the 
air  with  you,  sir,  this  evening,  upon  the  Heath  ? 
I  drink  a  dram,  now  and  then,  with  the  sta^e- 
cpachmen ,  in  the  way  of  friendship  and^  in- 
telligence; and  r  know  that,  about  this  time, 
there  will  be  passengers  upon  the  western 
road,  who  are  worth  speaking  with. 

Mac»  I  was  to  have  been  of  tbat  party — but — 

Mat,  But  what,  sir? 

Mac.  Is  there  any  one  that  suspects  my 

courage? 

Mat.  We  have  all  been  witnesses  of  it. 

Mac.  My  honour  and  truth  to  the  gang? 

Mat  ril  be  answerable  for  it 

Mac,  In  the  division  of  our  booty,  have  I 
ever  shown  the  least  marks  of  avarice  or  in- 
justice? 

Mat,  By  these  questions,  something  seems 
to  have  ruffled  you.  Are  any  of  us  suspected? 

Mac,  \  have  a  fixed  confidi^ce,  gentlemen, 
in  you  all,  as  men  [5^tife?ft^€G©lQte*"ch  I 

1)  jinaiomie»t  flieletons.  -  ^ 
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value  and  respf^ct  you. 
that  is  useful  to  vs. 

Mat,  Is  he  about  to  play  us  any  foul  play? 
ni  sboot  him  through  the  head. 

Mac,  1  beg  you,  gentlemen,  act  with  con- 
duct and  discretion.  A  pistol  is  your  last 
resort 

Mat  He  knows  nothing  of  this  meetinff. 

Mac.  Business  cannot  go  on  without  nim: 
he  is  a  man  who  knows  trie  world,  and  is  a 
necessary  agent  to  us.  We  have  had  a  slight 
diiference,  and,  till  it  is  accommodated,  I  shall 
he  obliged  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  Any  pri- 
vate dispute  of  mine  shall  be  of  no  ill  con- 
•  sequence  to  my  friends.  You  must  continue 
to  act  under  his  direction;  for,  the  moment 
we  break  loose  from  him,  our  gang  is  ruined. 

Mat,  He  is,  to  us,  of  great  convenience. 

Mac,  Make  him  believe  I  have  quitted  the 
gang,  which  I  can  never  do  but  with  life 
At  our  private  quarters  I  will  continue  to 
meet  you.   A  week,  or  so,  will  probably  re 
concile  us. 

Mat,  Your  instructions  shall  be  observed. 
Tis  now  high  time  for  us  to  repair  to  our 
several  duties;  so,  till  the  evening,  at  our 
quarters  in  Moorfields,  we  bid  you  farewell. 

Mac,  I  shall  wish  myself  with  you.  Sue- 
'  cess  attend  you. 

\^Sits  down  melancholjr  ai  tht;  Table. 

Aia  AND  CHORUS. — MAT-O^THB-MIMT  AND  GANG 

Let  US  take  the  road; 
.  Harkl  I  hear  the  sound  of  coaches, 
The  hour  of  attack  approaches. 
To  your  arms,  brave  boys,  and  load. 

See  the  ball  I  hold! 
Let  the  chemists  toil  like  asses. 
Our  fire  their  fire  surpasses. 
And  turns  all  our.  lead  to  gold. 
[The  Gang,  ranged  in  the  Front  of  the 
Stage,  load  their  Pistols,  and  stick  ihem 
under  their  Girdles;  then  go  off,  sing- 
ing the  first  Part  in  Chorus* 
Mac,  Whdt  a  fool  is  a  fond  wench!  Polly 
is  most  confoundedly  bit.  I  love  the  sex;  and 
a  man  who  loves  money  might  as  well  be 
contented  with  one  guinea,  as  1  with  one 
woman.    The  towti|  perhaps,  hath  been  as 
much  obliged  to  me  for  recruiting  it  with 
free-hearted  ladies,  as  to  any  recruiting  of- 
ficer in  the  army.   If  it  were  not  for  us  and 
the  other  gentlemen  of  the  sword,  Drury- 
lane^)  would  bft  uninhabited. 

AIR. — MACHEATB. 

If  the  heart  of  a  man  is  depressM  with  cares. 
The  mist  is  dispellM  when  a  woman  appears; 
Like  the  notes  of  a  fiddle,  she  sweetly,  sweetly. 
Raises  the  spirits,  and  charms  our  ears. 
Roses  and  lilies  her  cheeks  disclose. 
But  her  ripe  lips  are  more  sv^et  than  those; 

Press  her. 

Caress  her, 

With  blisses, 

Her  kisses 
Dissolve  us  in  pleasiire  and  soil  repose. 

I  must  have  women — there  \s  nothing  unbends 
the  mind  like  them:  mon^y  is.  not  so  strong 
a  cordial  for  the  tirae«--Drawer! 

I)  A  famoiis  pUc«  for  ladio  «f  ^ry  frM  virta«. 


[Act  U. 

Enter  Drawer. 
Is  the  porter  gone  for  all  the  ladies,  accordiiig 
to  my  directions? 

Drawer,  I  expect  him  back  e^ry  imoate: 
but  you  know ,  sir,  you  sent  him  as  far  a 
Hockley-in-the-hole  for  three  of  the  Ikies; 
for  one  in  Vinegar-3rard ,  and  for  the  reit  of 
them,  somewhere  about  Lewkner*s-]ane.  Sore 
some  of  them  are  below,  for  I  hear  tbe  bar 
bell.  «As  they  come,  I  will  show  them  ip. 
Coming!  coming.  [£xi& 

Enter  Miis.  CoAXER,  Dolly  Trcll,  Mu 
Vixen,  Betty  Doxy»*  Jen^iy  Divee,  Mm. 
Slasimekin,  Sueey  Tawdry,  and  Moui 
Brazen. 

jlfrzcr.  Dear  Mrs.  Coaxer,  you  are  wtIcoiD«! 
you  look  charmingly  to-day:  I  hope  you  doo\ 
want  the  repairs  of  quality,  and  lay  oo  paint— 
Dolly  Trull!  kiss  me,  you  slut!  are  yoo  a 
amorous  as  ever,  hussy?  you  are  always  » 
taken  up  with  stealing  hearts,  that  you'ilAa^ 
allow  yourself  time  to  sleal  any  thing  elif.- 
Ah,  Dolly!  thou  wilt  ever  \m  a  coqaelte.- 
Mrs.  Vixen ,  Fm  yours !  I  always  loveJ  a 
woman  of  wit  and  spirit;  they  make  cbarmisf 
mistresses,  but  plagtiy  wives.  —  Belty  Doxy! 
come  hither,  bussy ;  do  you  drink  as  hard  » 
ever?  you  had  better  stick  to  good  vrhoiesosf 
beer ;  for,  in  troth,  Betty,  strong  waters  viS) 
in  time,  ruin  your  constitution:  you  skuU 
leave  those  to  your  betters. —  What,  a«d  ny 
pretty  Jenny  Diver  too!  as  prim  and  dcman 
as  ever !  there  is  not  any  prude,  thon^  etcr 
so  high  bred,  hath  a  more  sanctified  look,,  vii^ 
a  more  mischievous  heart :  ah,^  thou  art  a  dev. 
artful  hypocrite!  —  Mr*.  Slammekin!  as  care* 
less  andf  genteel  as  ever!  all  y%u  fine  ladiei, 
who  know  your  own  beauty  ^  affect  an  ba- 
dress. — But  see!  here's  Sukey  TaWdrr  eone 
to  contradict  what  I  was  saying. — Molly  orai«> 
XShe  kisses  ^m]' That's  well  done!  I  low* 
Iree-hearted  wench :  thou  bast  a  most  agfi** 
able  assurance,  girl,  and  art  as  wiHiogv* 
turtle. 

AIR  AND  Chorus. — machbatr  and  ladhs. 
Youth's  the  season  made  for  joys, 

Love  is  then  our  duty; 
She  alone  who  that  employs, 
Well  deserves  her  beauty. 
Let's  be  gay. 
While  we  may. 
Beauty's  'a  flower  despised  in  decay. 
Chorus,  Youth's  the  season,  etc.  ^ 

Let  us  drink  and  sport  to-day, 

Ours  is  not  to-morrow; 
Lovo  with  youth  flies  swift  away* 
Age  is  nought  but  sorrow. 
Dance  and  sing. 
Time's  on  the  wing,* 
Life  never  knows  the  return  of  spring. 
Chorus,  Let  us  drink,  etc. 

Mac,  Now,  pray,  /ladies,  take  yo«r  pWj 
Here,  drawer,  hvinf^  us  more  wine.  Jf 
the  Indies  choose  ^in,  I  hope  tiaij^'wffl*^ 

free  as  to  call  for  it. 

Jenny,  You  look  as  if  yott  I 
is  strong  enough  for  me. 
drink  strong^ 

Mac,  Just 
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wby,  a  ladj  of  qualitjr  u  nerer  without  the 
cbolic.  I  hope.  Airs.  Coazer,  you  have  had 
good  success  of  late  in  your  Yisit3  amou^  the 
mercers 

Mrs*C,  We  have  so  many  interlopers;  ^et, 

with  industry,   one  may  still  have  a  httle 

picking.  — ^  If  any  woman  hath  more  art  than 

another,  to  be  sure  *tis  Jenny  Diver. 

Mac, .  Have  dorie  with  your  compliments, 
iadies^  and  drink  about.  You  are  not  so  fond 
of  me,  Jenn^,  as  you  used  to  be. 

Jenny,  ^lis  not  convenient,  sir,  to  show 
iny  fondness  among  so  many  rivals.  Tis  your 
own  choice,  and  not  the  warmth  of  my  in- 
dination,  that  will  determine  you. — But,  to  be 
sure,  sir,  with  so  much  good  fortune  as  you 
have  had  upon  the  road,  you  must  be  grown 
immensely  rich. 

Mac.  The  road,  indeed,  hath  done  me  jus- 
tice, hut  the  gaming-table  hath  been  my  ruin 

Jenny,  A  man  of  courage  fljhould  never  put 
any  thing  to  the  risk  but  his  life.  These  are 
the  tools  of  a  man  of  honour:  cards  alud  dice 
are  only  fit  for  cowardly  cheats,  who  prey 
upon  their  friends. 

\^She  takes  up  his  Pistol;  Sukey  Tav^ 
dry  takes  up  the  t>tfier.  • 

Sukey,  This,  sir,  is  fitter  'for  your  hand, 
Besides  your  loss  of  money,  His  a  loss  to  the 
fadies.  Uow  fond  could  1  be  of  you!  but, 
>efore  company,  'tis  ill  bred. 

Mac,  Wanton  hussies ! 

Jenny,  I  roust,  and  will,  have  a  kiss,  to  give 
ny  wine  a  zest. 

•  [They  take  him  about  the  Neck,  and 
ntake  Signs  to  Peachunt  and'  Con- 
stables,  ivho  rush  in  upon  him* 

Peach.  I  seize  you,  sir,  as  my  prisoner. 

Mac,  Was  this  well  done,  Jenny  r — Women 
re  decoy  ducks ;  who  can  trust  them  ?  beasts, 
Mies,  Jilts,  harpies,  furies,  whores ! 

I^ectch,  Your  case,  Mr.  Macheath,  is  not 
articular.  The  greatest  heroes  have  been 
ujjied  by  women.  —  But,  to  do  them  justice, 
must  own  they  are  a  pretty  sort  of  crea- 
ireSy  if  we  could  trust  them.  You  must  now, 
r,  take  your  leave  of  the  ladies;  and,  if  they 
ft-ve  a  mind  to  make  you  a  visit,  they  will 
I  sure  to  find  you  at  home.  This  gentle- 
aoy  ladies,  lodges  in  Newgate.  Constables, 
ait  upon  the  captain  to  his  lodgings; 

AIR. — MACHEATH. 

At  the  tree  I  shall  suffer  with  pleasure. 
At  the  tree  I  <hall  suffer  with  pleasure: 
Let  me  go  where  I  will, 
In  all  kinds  of  ill, 
I  shall  find  no  such  furies  as  these  are. 

\Exit  Macheath,  guarded  with 
Peachum  and  Constables. 
Bfrs,,  F",  Look  ye,  Mrs.  Jenny,  though  Mr. 
achum  may  have  made  a  private  bargain 
til  you  and  Sukey  Tawdr}',  for  betraying 
I  capt^n,  as  we  were  all  assisting  we  ought 
to  share  alike. 

T^nny*    As  far  as  bowl  of  punch,  or  a 

^  'ITlilv  is  called  shop-lifling,  where  a  woman  g«e«  to  • 
sucTccr*!,  or  other  shop,  nndor  pretcoce  orbujing  tone- 
ftlklng:  and  they  «cn«rall7  talitt  >vtUt  ihcm  doabU  Uu- 
«]amtlilr  ihcy  have  paid  lor;  but  thej  come  iindor  so 
many  diiftnrrnl  ihapca,  and  ar«  ao  cxl/emely  clerer  ol 
Oavir  LtuiacM,  that  it  ia  almoat  impoatibla  to  datcet 
«la«m. 


treat,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Sukey  will  join  me — as 
for  any  thing  else,  ladies,  you  cannot,  in  con- 
science, expect  it 

Mrs,S.  Dear  madam! 

lO/fering  the  Pass  to  Mrs,  Vixen, 

Mrs,      1  wouldnH  for  the  world. 

Mrs.S,  Nay— thus  1  must  stay  all  night. 

Mrs.  V*  Since  you^  command  me — 

Mrs,S.  \After  having  given  way  to  Mrs. 
Vixen,  pushes  her  from  tfie  Door\  Let  your 
betters  go  before  you.  [JEvteunt, 

Scene  II. — Noft^gate, 
Enter  LoCKiT,  Turnkeys,  Machbath,  md 
Constables. 

Lockit.  Noble  captain,  you  are  welcome! 
you  have  not  been  a  lodger  of  mine  this  year 
and  a  half.  You  know  the  custom,  sir;  gar- 
nish captain,  garnisL^Hand  me  down  those 
fetters  there. 

Mac.  Those ,  Mr.  Lockit ,  seem  to  be  |he 
heaviest  of  the  whole  seL  With  your  leave, 
I  should  like  the  further  pair  better. 

Lockit,  Look  ye,  captam,  we  know  what  is 
fittest  for  our  prisoners.  VVhen  a  gentleman 
uses  me  with  civility,  I  always  do  the  best  I 
can  to  please  him.  —  Hand  them  dowuj  I  say. 
We  have  them  of  all  prices,  from  one  guinea 
to  ten;  and  *tis  fitting  every  gentleman  should 
please  himself. 

Mac.  I  understand  you,  sir.  \Gioes  MoneyJ 
The  fees  here  are*  so  many,  and  so  exorbitant, 
that  few  fortunes  can  bear  the  expense  of 
getting  off  handsomely,  or  of  dying  like  a 
gentleman  ^\ 

Lockit.  Those,  I  see,  will  fit  the  captain 
better. — Take  down  the  further  pair. — Do  but 
examine  them,  sir— Never  was  oetter  work — 
How  genteelly  they  are  made! — They  will  sit 
as  easy  as  a  glove,  and  the  nicest  man  in 
England  might  not  be  ashamed  to  wear  them. 
[He  puts  on  tfte  Chains^  If  I  had  the  best 
gentleman  in  the  land  in  my  custody,  I  could 
not  equip  him  more  handsomely.  And  so,  sir — 
I  now  leave  you  to  your  private  meditations. 

[Exeunt  Lockit,  Turnkeys,  and  Constables. 

AIR  MACHBATH. 

Man  may  ^cape  from  rope  and  gun, 
Nay,  some  have  outlived  the  doctor!s  pill^ 

W^ho  takes  a  woman  must  be  undone, 
That  basilisk  is  sure  to  kill. 

The  fly,  that  sips  treacle,  is  lost  in  the  sweets. 
So  ne  that  tastes  woman,  woman,  woman^ 

He,  that  tastes  woman,  ruin  meets. 

To  what  a  woful  plight  have  I  brought  my- 
self! Here  must  1  (all  day  long  tul  I  am 
hanged)  be  confident  to  hear  the  reproaches 
of  a  wench,  who  lays  her  ruin  at  my  door — 
I  am  in  the  custody  of  her  father;  and,  to  be 
sure,  if  he  knows  of  the  matter,  I  shall  have 
a  fine  time  on*t  betwixt  this  and  my  exe- 
cution.— But  I  promised  the  wench  mamage. — 
What  signifies  a  promise  to  a  woman?  does 
not  man,  in  marriage  itseli^  promise  a  hundred 
things  that  he  never  meaps  to  perform?  Do 
all  we  can,  women  will  believe  us;  for  they 
look  upon  a  ppomise  as  an  excuse  for  follow- 

l)  Money. 

a)  la  a  suit  of  black,  tirilli  black  ailk  alocklaga,  and  whila 
cravat.— It  ia  aalduiihing  the  vanity  diyiUyad^n  this 
occasion^  whon  ihtyDt^^isk^^yxkaJW^J^ 
that  they  may  die  gwt$0tSj.  ^ 
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ing  their  own  inclinatioiu.  —  But  ibere  comes 
Lucy,  and  I  cannot  get  from  her  — *wouId  I 
were  deaf! 

Enter  Lucy. 
Lucy.  You  hase  man,  you! — ho"vr  can  you 
look  me  in  the  face,  after  what  hath  past  be- 
tween us? — Oh,  Macheathi  thou  hast  robbed 
me  of  my  quiet  to  see  thee  tortured  would 
give  me  pi^ure. 

AIR. — LUCy. 
Thus,  when  a  good  housewife  sees  a  rat 

In  her  trap  in  the  morning  taken. 
With  pleasure  her  heart  goes  pit-a-pat. 
In  revenge  for  her  loss  of  bacon. 
Then  she  throws  him 
To  the  dog  or  cat. 
To  be  worried,  crushed,  and  shaken. 

Mac,  Have  you  do  tenderness,  my  dear 
Lucy!  to  see  a  husband  in  these  circumstances? 
Lucjr,  A  husband! 

Mac,  In  every  respect  hut  the  form,  and 
that,  my  dear,  may  be  said  over  us  at  any 
time.  —  Friends  should  not  insist  Uj>on  cere- 
monies. From  a  man  of  honour  is  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond. 

Lucy,  It  is  the  pleasure  of  all  ]^ou  fine  men 
to  insult  the  women  you  have  ruined. 

Afac\  The  very  first  opportunity,  my  dear 
(but  have  patience),  you  shall  he  my  wife  in 
whatever  manner  you  please. 

Luc  J,  Insinuating  monster!  And  so  you 
think  I  know  nothing  of  the  affair  of  miss 
Polly  Peachum?  —  I  could  tear  thy  eyes  out. 

Mcu:,  Sure,  Lucy,  you  canH  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  be  jealous  of  Polly. 

Lucy.  Are  you  not  married  to  her,  you 
brute,  you? 

Mac.  Married!  very  good.  The  wench  gives 
it  out  only  to  yex  thee,  and  to  ruin  me  in 
thy  good  opinion.  Tis  true  I  go  to  the  house, 
I  chat  with  the  girl,  I  kiss  her,  I  say  a  thou- 
sand things  to  her  (as  all  gentlemen  do)  that 
mean  nolhing,  to  divert  myself;  and  now  the 
silly  jade  hatn  set  it  about  that  I  am  married 
to  her,  to  let  me  know  what  she  would  be 
at  Indeed,  my  dear  Lucy!  those  violent  pas- 
sions may  be  of  ill  consequence  |p  a  woman 
in  your  condition. 

Lucy.  Come,  come,  captain,  for  all  your 
assurance,  you  know  that  miss  Polly  hath  put 
it  out  of  your  power  to  do  me  the  justice 
you  promised  mc. 

Mac,  A  jealous  woman  believes  everything 
her  passion  suggests.  To  conviqce  you  of  my 
sincerity,  if  we  can  find  the  ordinary,  I  shall 
have  no  scruples  of  making  you  my  wife;  and 
1  know  the  consequence  of  havmg  tyro  at 
a  time. 

Lucy.  That  you  are  only  to  be  hanged,  and 
so  get  rid  of  them  both. 

Aac.  I  am  ready,  my  dear  Lucyl  to  give 
you  satisfaction — if  you  think  there  is  any  in 
marriage.  —  What  can  a  man  of  honour  say 
more?  ^ 

Lucy.  So  then  it  seems  you  are  not  mar- 
ried to  miss  Polly? 

Mac.  You  know,  Lucy,  the  girl  is- prodi- 
giously conceited:  no  roan  can  say  a  civil 
thing  to  her,  but  (like  other  fine  ladies)  her 
-  ^anijty  makes  her  think  he's  her  own  for  ever' 
and  ever. 


A  I  A. 


The  first  time  at  the  lookiog-glass 

The  mother  sets  her  daughter, 
The  image  strikes  the  smiling  lass 

"With  self>love  ever  after. 
Each  time  she  looks,  she,  fonder  grows, 

Thinks  every  charm  grows  itrooger; 
But,  alas,  vain  maid!  all  .eyes  but  your ovt 

Gan  see  you  are  not  younger. 

When  women  consider  their  own  keaolifs, 
they  are  all  alike  unreasonable  in  their  4^ 
roandi;  for  they  expect  their  lovers  sbonU 
like  them  as  long  as  they  like  thenuelTes. 

Lucy.  Yonder  is  my  father  ^  Perkjfs  lUs 
way  we  may  light  upon  the  ordiesiy^vk 
shall  try  if  you  will  be  as  good  as  yoorlioi^ 
for  I  long  to  be  made  an  honest  wobus. 

Enter  Peachuai  ,  anpt  LocKiT  mVA  on  kr 
'  count-book. 

Lockit.  In  this  last  affair,  brother  Peadmn, 
we  are  acreed.  You  have  consented  to  p 
halves  in  Macheath. 

Peach.  We,  shall  never  fall  oat  aboal  a 
executioi|l  But  as  to  that  artide,  pray  bat 
stands  your  lasi  yearns  account? 

LockiL  If  you  wiU  run  your  eye  orcr  il^ 
you^lI  find  His  fair  and  dearly  stated. 

Peach.  This  long  arrear  of  the  goversnol 
is  very  hard  upon  us.  Gin  h  be  expcdeJ 
that  we  should  hang  our  acnuainlaiiee  h 
nothing,  when  our  betters  will  hardljr  ia« 
theirs  without  being  paid  ibr  it?  Unlcylk 
people  in  employment  pay  belter,  I  pronk 
them  for  the  future  I  shall  let  other  rognci 
live  beside  their  own.* 

Lockit.  Perhaps,  brother,  they  are  afraii 
those  matters  may  be  carried  too  far.  Wt 
are  treated  too  by  them  with  conlenpt,  aif 
our  profession  'were  not  reputable.  ji 

Peach.  In  one  respect  indeed  our 
meat  may  be  reckoned  dishonest,  because,  Be 
great  statesmen,  we  encourage  those  w^obl»_ 
tray  their  friends. 

Lockit.  Such  language,  brother,  ,  aav  wW 
else  might  turn  to  your  prejudice,  uanl^, 
be  more  guarded,  I  beg  you, 

AIR. — LOCKIT.  I 

When  you  censure  the  age,  | 

Be  cautious  and  sage. 
Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  he; 

If  .you  mention  vice  or  bribe, 

Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe, 
Each  cries— That  was  levelfd  at  me. 

Peach.  Here's  poor  Ned  Cliiicher^  wjj 
I  see:  sure,  brother  Lockit,  there  ^^l^i 
unfair  proceeding  in  Ned*s  case;  for  ^Jjjjl 
me  in  the  condemned  hold,  tlot, 
received,  you  had  promised  him  a  • 
two  longer  without  molestation. 

Lockit.  Mr.  Peachum—this  is  thc  fii^*** 
my  honour  was  ever  called  in  quotisp* 

Peach.  Business  is  at  an  end— if  •Wl'* 
act  dishonourably. 

Lockit.  Who  accuses  me? 

Peach.  You  are  warm,  brolbtf.    •  jiL_^ 

Lockit  He  that  attacks  my  haM#4M 
my  livelihood — and  this  ii 

be  borne.     Digitized  by  VjO' 
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Peach,  Since  you  proToft  me  to  speak — 
must'  tell  you  toj;},  that  Mrs.  Coaxer  charges 
ou  with  defrauding  her  of  her  information 
Loney  for  the  apprehending  of  Curl-pated 
[ugh.  Itideed,  indeed,  brother,  we  must  punct- 
aUy  pay  our  spies,  or  we  shall  have  no  in- 
»rmation. 

Lockit.  Is  this  language  to  me,  sirrah — who 
Bive  saved  you  from  the  gallows,  sirrah! 

[Collaring  each  other. 

Peach.  If  I  am  hanged,  il  shall  be  for  rid- 
ing the  world  of  an  arrant  rascal. 

Lockit.  This  hand  shall  do  the  office  of  the 
alter  you  deserve,  and  throttle  you — you  do^ ! 

Peach.  Brother,  brother  —  we  are  both  in 
le  wrong — ^e  shall  be  both  losers  in  the 
ispute — Tor  you  know  we  have  it  in  our 
ower  to  hang  each  other.  You  should  not 
e  so  passionate. 

JjOCKiL  Nor  you  so  provoking. 

Peach.  *Tis  our  mutual  interest,  'tis  for  the 
xterest  of  the  worM ,  we  should  agree.  If  I 
aid  any  thing,  brother,  to  the  prejudice  of 
our  character,  I  ask  pardon. 

Lockit.  Brother  Peachum— 4  can  forgive  as 
reir  as  resent — Give  me  your  hand ;  suspicion 
oes  not  become  a  friend. 

Peach,  I  only  meant  to  give  you  occasion 
>  ittslify  yourself.  But  I  must  now  step  home, 
>r  I  expect  the  gentleman  about  this  snufT- 
ox  that  Filch  nimmed  two  nights  ago  in 
ke  Parki  I  appointed  him  at  tbis  hour.  [JExit, 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lockit,  Whtncc  come  you,  hussy? 

Lucy.  My  tears  might  answer  that  (jueslion. 

Lockit.  You  have  been  whimpering  and 
»ndling  like  a  spaniel,  over  the- fellow  that 
ath  abused  you. 

Lucf.  One  can't  help  love;  one  can't  cure 
L  I'ls  not  in  my  power  to  obey  you  and 
^te  him. 

jcXocAi/.  Learn  to  bear  your  husband's  death 
tie  a  reasonable  woman;  'tis  not  the  fashion 
low-a-days  so  much  as  to  affect  sorrow  upon 
bese  occasions.  No  woman  would  ever  marry 
r  she  had  not  the  chance  of  mortality  for  a 
elease.  Act  like  a  woman  of  spirit,  hussy, 
nd  tbank  your  father  for  what  he  is  doing. 

AIR.— LUCY. 

Is  then  his  fate  decreed,  sir, 

Such  a  man  can  I  think  of  quitting? 

When  first  we  met,  so  moves  me  yet, 
O  see  how  my  heart  is  splitting! 

Lockit.  Look  ye,  Lucy,  there  is  no  saving 
im — so  I 'think  you  must  even  do  like  other 
ridows — buy  yourself  weeds,  and  be  cheerful, 

AIR. — LOCKIT. 

Tou*ll  think,  ere  many  days  ensue, 
*  This  sentence  not  severe; 
I  bang  your  husband,  child,  'tis  true. 
But  with  him  bane  your  care.  • 
Twang  dang  dillo  dee. 

^ike  a  good  wife,  go  moan  over  your  dying 
ijisband;  that,  child,  is  your,  duty — Consider, 
you  can't  have  the  man  and  the  moAey 
00  —  to  make  yourself  as  ciasy  as  you  can, 
>y  getting  all  you  can  &oim  him.  [Exit. 

I)  81a&g;  tmr  tUle. 


Enter  Macheatu. 

Lucjr,  Though  the  ordinary  was  out  of  the 
way  to-day;  I  liope,  my  dear,  you  will,  upon 
he  first  opportunity,  quiet  my  scruples.  —  Oh, 
sir!  my  father^  hard  heart  is  ilot  to  be  softened, 
and  I  am  in  uie  utmost  despair. 

Mac.  But  if  I  could  raise  a  small  sum — 
would  not  twenty  guineas,  think  you,  move 
him?  —  Of  all  the  arguments  in  the  way  of 
business,  the  perquisite  is  the  most  pf^vailing. — 
I\loney,  well-timed,  and  properly  applied,  will 
do  any  thing. 

AIR.— MACHEATH. 

If  YOU  at  an  office  expect  your  dUe, 

And  wouldn't  have  matters  neglected. 
You  must  quicken  the  clerk  witb  the  perqui- 
site too, 

To  do  what  his  duty  directed: 
Or  would  you  the  frowns  of  a  lady  prevent, 

She  too  has  that  palpable  failing; 
The  perquisite  soAens  her  into  consent, 

That  reason  with  all  is  prevailing. 

Lucjr,  What  love  or  money  can  do  shall 
be  done;  for  all  my  comfort  depends  upon 
your  safety. 

Enter  Polly. 

PoUjr  Where  is  my  .dear  Jiusbdnd? — ^Was 
a  rope  ever  intended  for  his  neckl  —  Ob  let 
me  throw  my  arms  about  it,  aqd  throttle  thee 
with  love! — VVhy  dost  thou  turn  away  from 
me? — 'tis  thy  Polly — 'lis  thy  wif* 

Mac.  Was  ever  such  an  unfortunate  rascal 
as  I  am! 

Lucjr.  Was  there  ever  such  another  villain  I 

Polly.  Oh,  Macheath!  was  it  for  this  we 
parted?  Taken!  imprisoned.'  tried!  hanged  I — 
Gruel  reflection !  I'll  stay  with  thee  till  death — 
no  force  shall  tear  thy  dear  wife  from  thee 
now. — What  means  my  love? — not  one  kind 
word!  not  one  kind  look!  —  Think  what  thy 
Polly  suffers  to  see  thee  in  this  condition! 

Mac,  I  must  disown  her.  [Aside~\  The  wench 
is  distracted! 

Lucy,  Am  I  then  bilked  of  my  virtue?  Can 
I  have  no  reparation?  Sure  men  were  born 
to  lie,  and  women  to  believe  them!  Oh  vil- 
lain! villain! 

Polly.  Am  I  not  thy  wife?— Thy  neglect  of 
me,  thy  aversion  to  me,  too  severely  proves 
it.— Look  on  me — Tell  me,  am  I  not  thy  wife? 

Lucy.  Perfidious  wretch! 

Polly.  Barbarous  husband! 

Lucy.  Hadst  thou  been  hanged  five  months 
ago,  i  had  been  happy. 

Potty.  If  you  had  been  kind  to  me  till 
death,  it  would  not  have  vexed  me — and  that's 
no  very  unreasonable  request  (though  from  a 
wife)  to  a  man  who  hath  not  above  seven  or 
eight  days  to  live. 

Lucy.  Art  tboU|  then,  married'  to  another? 
Hast  thou  two  wives,  monster? 

Mac.  If  woman's  tongues  can  cease,  for  an 
answer — hear  *me. 

Lucy.  I  won't.— Flesh  and  blood  can't  bear 
my  usage! 

Polly.  Shall  pot  .1  claim  my  own?  Justice 
bids  me  speak. 

AIR.  —  macheath. 
now  happy  could  I  be  with  ■  either. 
Were  toother  deiSj^i^elillWrt^P^WP 
104 
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But  while  ye  thus  tease  me  together, 
To  neither  a  word  will  I  say; 
But  toll  de  roll,  etc. 

Polly »  Sure,  my  dear,  there  ought  to  be 
some  preference  shown  to  a  wfe — at  least  she 
may  claim  the  appearance  of  u.  He  must  be 
distracted  with  misfortunes,  or  he  could  not 
use  me  thus. 

Lucj,  Oh  villain!  villain!  thou  hast  de- 
ceived me! — I  could  even  inform  against  thee 
with  pleasure.  —  Not  a  prude  wislies  •  more 
heartily  to  have  facts  against  her  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ,  than  I  now  wish  to  have  facts 
against  thee.  I  would  have  her  satisfaction, 
and  they  should  all  out. 

DUET.  —  POLLY  AT«D  tuCY. 

Polly.  Vm  bubbled. 

Lucy,  Pm  bubbled. 

Polly,  Oh,  how 

Vm  troubled! 

Lucy,  Bamboozled  and  bit] 

Polly.  My  distr 

are  doubled. 

Lucy..  When  you  come  to  the  tree,  should 
the  hangman  refuse, 
These  fingers,  with  pleasure  could 
fasten  the  noose. 

Polly,  Tm  bubbled;  etc. 

Mcu:,  Be  pacified,  my  dear  Lucy — this  is  all 
a  fetch  of  Polly's,  .to  make  me  desperate  with 
,you,  in  case  I  get  off.  If  I  am  hanged,  she 
would  fain  kave  the  credit  of  being  thought 
my  widow. — Really,  Polly,  this  is  no  time  for 
a  dispute  of  this  sort;  for  whoever  you  are 
talkii^  of  marnage,  (  am  thinking  of  banging. 

PoUy,  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  persist  ih 
disowning  me? 

Mac,  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  persist  in 
persuading  me  that  I  am  married  r  Why,' 
Polly,  dost  thou  seek  to  aggravate  my  mis- 
fortunes ? 

Lucy,  Really,  miss  Peachum,  you  do  but 
expose  yourself^  besides,  ^tis  barbarous  in  you 
to  worry  a  gentleman  in  his  circumstances. 

AIR.— POLLY. 

Cease  your  funning, 

Force  or  cunning 
Never  shall  my  heart  trepan  ; 

All  these  sallies 

Are  but  malice, 
To  seduce  ray  constant  man. 

Tis  most  certain, 

By  their  fltrting, 
Women  oft  liavc  envy  shown ; 

Pleased  to  ruin 

Others*  wooing, 
Neyer  happy  in  their  own! 

Decency,  madam,  methinks,  might  teach  you 
to  behave  yourself  with  some  reserve  !o  the 
husband,  while  his  wife  is  present. 

Mac.  But,  seriously,  Polly,  this  is  carrying' 
the  joke  a  little  to  far. 

Luc,  If  you  are  determined,  madam,  to  raise 
a  disturbance  in  the  prison,  I  sliall  be  obliged 
to  send  for  the  turnkey,  to  show  you  the  door. 
I  am  sorry,  madam,  you  force  ni<*  lo  be  so 
ill  bred. 

PoUr,  Give  me  !cav&  to  tell  you,  madam, 
these  h>rward  airs  don't  become  you  in  the 


least,  madam;  aiid  my  duty,  madam,  obligo 
me  to  stay  with  my  husband,  madam. 

AIR. 

Luiry  Why,  how  now,  madam  Flirt? 
If  you  thus  must  chatter, 
And  are  for  flinging  dirt, 
Let's  try  who  best  can  spatter. 
Madam  Flirt! 
Polly.  Why,  how  now,  saucy  jade' 
Sure,  the  wench  is  tipseyl 
How  can  you  see  me  made  [To Am. 
The  scoff  of  such  a  gipsy? 

Saucy  jade  !  [To  htr. 

Enter  Peachum. 
Peach,  "Where's  my  wench?    Ah,  bmsy, 
Inissy ! — Come  home,  you  slut !  and  when  jov 
fellow  is  hanged,  hang  yourself,  to  make  Twr 
family  ^ome  amends. 

Polly.  Dear,  dear  father!  do  not  lev  w 
from  him. — I  must  speak~]  have  more  to 
to  him. — Oh,  twist  thy  fetters  about  me,  ibi 
he  may  not  haul  me  from  thee ! 

Peach.  Surcy  all  women  are  alike!  if  e^e 
they  commit  one  folly,  they  are  sure  to  csa- 
mit  another,  by  exposing  themselves. — Awif 
— not  a  word  more. — You  are  my  priMwer. 
now,  hussy. 

AIR- — POLLY. 

No  powV  on  earth  can  e'er  divide 
The  knot  that  sacred  love  hath  lied; 
When  parents  draw  against  our  miad. 
The  truelove's  knot  they  fabler  bind. 

Ob,*  oh,  ray,  oh  Ainborah— Oh,  oh,  efc 
[Holding  Maclieath,  Peacftum  pulling 
\E,xeunt  Peachum  and  PaSj 
Mac,  I  am  naturally  compassionate,  viiie,s) 
that  I  could  not  use  the  wench  as  she  dexr 
vcd,  which  made  you,  Bt  first,  suspect  ikffr 
was  something  in  what  she  said. 

Lucy,  Indeed,  my  dear,  1  was  ^^^'^^'^ 
puzzled! 

Mac,  If  that  had  been  the  case,  her  lalW 
would  never  have  brought  me  into  this  or- 
cumstance — No,  Lucy,  i  had  rather  die  ik* 
be  false  to  thee! 

Luc,  How  happy  am  1,  if  you  say  ihisfi**! 
your  heart!  for  1  love  thee  so,  that  I  corf 
sooner  bear  to  see  thee  hanged,  than  in  Alj 
arms  ot  another.  J 
Mac,  ButcouldstthoubeartoseemckaagtA 
Luc,  Oh,  Macheath;  I  could  never  Evr  nj 
see  that  dayl 

Mac,  You  see,  Lucy,  in  the  account  of  Im, 
you  are  in  my  debt. — Make  me,  if  yoaa^ 
love  thee  more,  and  let  me  owe  my  tfe  •( 
thee — If  yon  refuse  tb  assist  me,  Pea^iim 
your  father  will  immediately  put  me  Iici<aij 
all  means  of  escape.  ^  | 

Luty,  My  father,  I  know,  hatb  been  iai^| 
ing  hard  with  the  prisoners,  and  1  &acy  Ivj 
is  now  taking  his  nap  in  his  own  room  %\\ 
can  nrocure  the  keys,  shaA  I  go  off  i  *"* 
my  oear? 

Mac,  If  wc       together,  'Ivirill  b« 
bk  to  fie  concealed.   As  sooii  9  tiM 
begins  to  be  a  little  cool,  I  wlB  KmI  \»i 
till  then,  my  heart  if  thy  pntcHMiS^ 

Lucy,  Come  then,  my  <iear  lilAw 
thy  life  to  n^^-^i^<J^^f^gnt^^ 
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be  gratefiil. 
strangely. 

*  Mac*  A  moment  of  time  may  make  us  un« 
happy  for  ever. 

Air.  —  LUCY. 
I  like  the  fox  shall  grieve. 

Whose  mate  halh  lefl  her  side; 
Whom  hounds,  from  morn  to  eve. 

Chase  o^er  the  country'  wide. 
Where  can  my  lover  hide? 
Where  cheat  the  weary  pack? 
,  If  love  he  not  hiv  guide, 

He  never  will  come  back.  \Ejceunt, 

ACT  HI. 
Scene  I.— Newoate. 
LOCKIT,  LucT. 
Lockit,  T(»  be  sure,  wench,  you  must  have 
been  aiding  and  abetting  to  help  him  to  thb 
escape? 

Lucy.  Sir,  here  hath  been  Peachum,  and 
bis  daughter  Polly,  and,  to  he  sure,  they  know 
the  wa^s  of  Newgate  as  well  as  if  they  had 
^en  horn  and  bred  in  the  place  all  their  Jives. 
Why  must  all  your  suspicion  light  upon  me  ? 

Lockit,  Lucy,  Lucy,  I  will  have  none  of 
hese  shufTling  answers! 

Lucjr.  Well  then,  if  I  know  any  thing  of 
lim,  1  wish  1  may  he  burned! 

lAtekiL  Keep  your  temper,  Lucy,  or  I  shall 
pronounce  you  guilty. 

Lucy,  Keep  yours,  sir — 1  do  wish  I  may  be 
»umed,  I  do;  and  what  can  I  say  more  to 
x>nvince  you? 

Lockit,  Did  he  tip  handsomely  ? — How  much 
fid  he  come  down  with?  Come,  hussy,  donU 
heat  your  falher,  and  1  shall  not  be  angry 
rith  you — Perhaps,  you  have  made  a  better 
•argam  with  hira  than  I  could  have  done — 
Ibw  much,  my  good  ^irl? 

Lucy*  You  know,  sir,  I  am  fond  of  him, 
nd  would  have  given  money  to  have  kept 
im  with  me, 

Lockit,  Ab,  Lucy !  thy  education  might  have 
ut  thee  more  upon  thy  guard :  for  a  girl,  in 
le  bar  of  an  alehouse,  is  always  besieged 

Lucy.  If  you  can  forgive  me,  sir,  I  will 
lake  a  fair  confession;  for,  to  be  sure,  he 
ath  been  a  most  barbarous  villain  to  me ! 

Ztockit,  And  so  you  have  let  him  escape, 
ussy — have  you? 

Lucy.  When  a  woman  loves,  a  kind  look, 
teader  word,  can  persuade  her  to  any  thing, 
id  I  could  ask  no  other  bribe.  Notwito? 
anding  all  he  swore,  I  am  now  fully  con- 
need,  that  Polly  Peachum  is  actually  his 
"Ife — Did  I  let  him  escape,  fool  that  I  was! 
>  to  her?  Polly  will  wheedle  herself  into 
s  money;  and  then  Peachum  will  hang  him, 
id  cheat  us  both. 

L>ockiL  So  1  am  to  be  ruined  because,  for- 
lolliy  you  must  be  in  love! — A  very  pretty 
:cuse! 

Lucy.  I  could  murder  that  impudent,  happy 
rum  pet ! — I  gave  l^m  his  life,  and  that  crea- 
re  enioys  the  sweets  of  it — Ungrateful  ]Vl$c- 
^ath  ! 

AIR.  —  lUCT. 

My  love  is  all  madness  and  folly; 


Alone  1  lie, 
Toss,  tumble,  and  cry, 
What  a  happy  creature  is  Polly! 
W^^s  e'er  such  a  wretch  as  1? 
With  rage  I  redden  like  scarlet, 
That  my  dear  inconstant  varlet, 
Stark  blind  to  my  chamiSy 
Is  lost  in  the  arms 
Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot ! 
Stark  blind  to  my  charms. 
Is  lost  in  the  arpis 
Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot! 
This,  this  my  resentment  alarms. 
Lockit.  And  so,  after  all  this  mischief,  I 
must  stay  here  to  be  entertained  with  your 
caterwauling,  mistress  Puss! — Out  of  my  sight,' 
wanton  strumpet! — Yon  shall  fast,  and  mortify 
yourself  into  reason,  with,  now  and  then,  a 
little  handsome  discipline,  to  bring  you  to  your 
senses. — Go! — \Exit  LucyJ  Peticbum,  then, 
intends  to  outwit  me  in  this  affair,  but  V\\  he 
even  with  him! — The  dog  is  leaky  in  his  li- 
auor,  so  Til  ply  him  that  wjy,  get  the  secret 
from  him,  and  turn  this  affair  to  my  own  ad- 
vantage..  Lucy ! 

£nter  LvCY. 

Are  there  any  of  Peachum'i  people  now  in 
the  house?  • 

Lucy,  nich,  sir,  is  drinking  a  quartern  *  of 
strong  waters,  in  the  next  rooni,  with  Black 
Moll. 

'Lockit,  Bid  him  come  to  me.  [Exit* 

■  Enter  Filch. 
Why,  boy,  thou  lookest  as  if  thou  wert  half 
starved.  —  like  a  shotten  herring. — But,  boy, 
canst  thou  tell  roe  where  thy  master  is  to  be 
found  ? 

Jhllch.  At  his  lock,  sir,  at  the  Crooked  Billet. 

Lockit.  Very  well  —  I  have  nothing  more 
with  you.  [Exit  Filch"]  Til  go  to  him  there, 
for  1  have  many  important  affairs  to  settle 
with  him,  and  in  the  way  of  those  transactions, 
ril  artfully  get  into  his  secret—so  that  Mac* 
heath  shall  not  remain  a  day  longer  out  of  my 
clutches.  [Exit, 

^  Enter  LucT. 

Lucy.  Jealousy,  ra^e,  love,  and  fear,  are  at 
once  tearing  me  to  pieces.  How  am  I  wea- 
ther-beaten and  shattered  with  distresses. 

AIR. — LUCT. 

Pm  like  a  skiff  on  the  ocean  tost, 

Norvv  high,  now  low,  with  each  billow 
borne. 

With  her  rudder  broke  and  her  anchor  lost, 
Deserted  and  all  forlorn. 

While  thus  I  lie  rolling  and  tossing  all  night, 

That  Polly  lies  sporting  on  sea*  of  delight! 
Revenge,  revenge,  revenge. 

Shall  appease  my  restless  sprite. 
I  have  the  ratsbane  ready — But  say  I  were  to 
be  hanged — I  never  could  he  hanged  for  any 
thing  tbat  would  give  me  greater  comfort  than 
the  poisoning  that  slut. 

Enter  FiLCn, 
jFilch,  Madam,  here^s  miss^^olly  come  to 

Wjlit  upon  you.  Digitized  by  LjODQI(^ 

Lucy.  Show,  her  in. 
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Enter  Polly. 
Dear  madam !  your  servant. — I  hope  you  will 
pardon  my  passion  -wben  I  was  so  happy  to 
see  you  last'— I  was  so  overrun  with  the. spleen, 
that  I  was  perfectly  out  of  myself;  and  really 
when  one  hath  the  spleen,  every  thing  is  to 
be  .excused  by  a  friend. 

A I R. — L  U  C  Y. 

When  a  wife's  in  the  poul 
(As  she's  sometimes,  no  doubt). 

The  good  husband,  as  meek  as  a  lamb, 
Her  vapours  to  still, 
First  grant  her  her  will, 
And  the  quieting  draught  is  a  dram; 
Poor  man !  and  toe  quieting  draught  is 
a  dram. 

— i  wish  all  our  quarrels  might  have  so  com- 
fortable  a  reconciliation. 

Polly,  I  hate  no  excuse  for  my  own  •  be- 
haviour, madam,  but  my  misfortunes — and  re- 
ally, madam,  I  suffer  too  upon  your  account. 

Lucjr,  But,  mfcs  Polly  —  in  the  way  of 
friendship,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  propose 
a  glass  of  cordial  to  you  ? 

Polly,  Strong  waters  are  apt  to  give  me  the 
headache. — I  hope,  madam,  you  will  excuse 
me? 

Lu%\  Not  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land 
could  have  belter  in  her  closet  for  her  own 
private  drinking.  —  You  seem  mighty  low  in 
spirits,  my  d^ar! 

Polly,  I  am  sorry,  madam,  my  health  will 
not  allow  me  to  accept  of  your  offer — I  should 
not  have  left  you  in  the  rude  banner  I  did 
when  we  met  last,  madam,  had  not  ray  papa 
hauled  me  away  so  unexpectedly. — I  was  in- 
deed somewhat  provoked,  and  perhaps  might 
use  some  expressions  that  were  disrespectful 
— but  really,  madam,  the  captain  treated  me 
with  so  much  contempt  and  cruelty,  that  I  de- 
served your  pity  rather  than  your  resentment. 

Lucy.  But  since  his  escape,  no  doubt,  all 
matters  are  made  up  again — Ah  Polly!  Polly! 
'lis  I  am  the  unhappy  wife,  and  he  loves  you 
as  if  you  were  only  his  mistress. 

Polly,  Sure,  madam,  you  cannot  think  me 
so  happy  as  to  be  the  object  of  your  jealousy 
— A  man  is  always  afraid  of  a  woman  who 
loves  him  too  well — So  that  I  must  expect  to 
be  neglected  and  avoided. 

Lucjr,  Then  our  cases,  my  dear  Polly,  are 
exactly  alike:  both  of  us  indeed  have  been  too 
fond.  Indeed,  my  dear  Polly,  we  are  both  of 
us  a  cup  too  low;  let  me  prevail  upon  you 
to  accept  of  my  offer.  * 

V 

AIR.  ~L  u  c  r. 

Come,  sweet  lass. 

Let's  banish  sorrow 

Till,  to-rtorrow ;  ^ 

Come,  sweet  lass, 
Let's. take  a  chirping  glass. 

Wine  can  clear 

The  vapours  of  despair, 

And  make  us  light  as  air; 

Then  drink  and  banish  cafe. 
I  can't  bear,  child,  to  see  you  in  such  low 
spirits — and  I  must  persuade  you .  to  what  1 
know  will  do  jFob  good.  [EociL 
Polly.  All  this  wheedling  of  Lucy  can't  bq» 
for  nothing — at  this  time  too,,  vhen  1  ^now 
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she  hates  mel^Tlie  dissembling  of  a  woman 
is  always  the  forerunner  of  mischief — By  poor- 
ing  strong  waters  do^vn  my  throat  she  think 
to  pUmp  some  secrets  out  of  me — Fli  be  QpoQ 
my  guard,  and  won't  taste  a  drop  of  her  li- 
quor, I'm  resoked* 

Re-enter  Lucy,  with  strong  WaUfr^. 

Lucy.  Come,  miss  Polly. 

Polly,  Indeed,  child,  you  have  given  your- 
self trouble  to  no  purpose — You  must,  mj 
dear,  excuse  me. 

Lucy,  Really,  miss  Polly,  you  are  as  squea- 
mishly affected  about  taking  a  cup  of  sfrong 
waters  as  a  lady  before  company. 

Polly,  What  do  I  see  ?  Madicatb  ^aia  is 
custody ! — now  every  glimmering  of  faappmeH  . 
is  lost!    \JOrops  the  Glass  of  lAqtior  im  At  I 
Ground, 

Enter  Lockit,  Macheath,  and  Pbachcil 

Lockit.  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  captain— 
You  have  neither  the  chance  of  love  or  mooer 
for  another  escape,  for  you  are  ordered  to  k 
called  down  upon  your  trial  immediately. 

Peach*  Away,  hussies  I — This  is  not  a  tiiBC 
for  a  man  to  be  hampered  with  bis  '  wlve^ 
you  see  the  gentleman  is  in  chains  already.  . 

Lucy,  O  husband,  husband  !  my  heart  longed  • 
to  see  thee,  but  to  see  thee  thus  distracts  mtl 

Polly.  VVill  not  my  dear  husband  look  iipoa 
his  Polly.''  Why  hadst  thou  not  flowa  to  me 
for  protecth^  ?  with  me  thou  hadst  been  safe. 

DUET.  —  POLLY  AND  LUCY. 

Polly,  Hither,  dea^*  husband,  turn  Tovr  eyes! 
Lucy,     Bestow  one  glance  to  cneer  me.  , 
Polly.  Think,  with  that  look,  thy  Polly  dio.  I 
Lucy.     O  shun  me  not,  but  hear  nu! 
Polly.        Polly  sues.  , 
Lucy.  Tis  Lucy  speaks. 

Polly.  Is  thus  true  love  rccputed? 
Lucy.  My  heart  is  bursting. 
Polly.  Mine,  too,  hrcjkk 

Lucy.  Must  I — 

Polly.  Mqst  I  be  slighted? 

'  Mac.  What  would  you  h^ve  me  say»  \^ 
dies?  You  see  the  affair  vrill  soon  be  ;ti  as 
end,  without  my  disobliging  either  of  yoa. 

Peach.  But  the  settling  of  this  point,  csf- 
tain,  mi^ht  prevent  a  lawsuit  between  y< 
two  ladies. 


AIR. — MACtflBATB. 

VYhich  way  shaft  I  turn  me?  bow  cu  I 
•  decide  ? 

Wives,  tlie  day  of  your  death,  are  as  fearf 
as  a^  bride. 

One  wife  is  too  much  for  most  bnAaadb 

to  hear,  « 
But  two  at  a  time,  there's  ^no  mortal  can  Wm. 
This  way  and  that  way,  and  which  way 
What  would  comfort  the  one,  toother  "wSft 

would  tfike  tlL 
"Polly.  But,  if  his  own  *inisfortuocs  bM 
made  him  ipsensilHe  to  miae,  a  .iatbcr,  M% 

r  mi 


I  will  be  more  co m passion a^ ! — Dearf 
sink  the  material  evidence,  ^ 
at  his  trial — Polly,  upon 

When  my  hero  m-  ^iirt* 
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And  stands  arraignM  for  hU  life. 
Then  think  of  poor  Polly's  tears, 
For  ah!  poor  Polly's  his  wife. 
Like  the  sailor,  he  holds  up  his  hand, 

Distressed  on  the  dashing  wave ; 
To  die  a  dry  death  at  land 
Is  as  bad  as  a  wafry  grave. 
And  alaf,  poor  Polly! 

Alack,  and  well-a-day ! 
Before  I  was  in  love, 

Oh!  ev'ry  month  was  May. 
Peach,  Set  your  heart  al  rest,  PoBy — your 
husband  is  to  die  to-day;  therefore,  if  you 
are  not  already  provided,  His  high  time  to 
look  about  for  anotber.-^Thei-e^s  comfort  for 
you,  you  slut! 

Lockit.  We  are  ready,  sir,  to*  conduct  you 
to  the  Old  Bailey. 

AIR.  —  MACHSATH. 

The  charge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  are  met, 
The  judges  all  ranged;  (a  terrible  show!} 
1  go  undismayM,  for  death  is  a  debt — 

A  debt  on  demand,  so  take  what  I  owe. 
Then  farewell,  my  love — dear  charmers, 

adieu!  # 
Contented  I  die — His  the  better  for  you. 
Here  ends  all  dispute,  for  the  rest  ofourlives, 
For  this  way,  at  once,  I  please  all  my  wives. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you. 
\jExeunt  Peachum,  Lockit,  Macheath,  etc. 

Scene  H. — Another  Part  of  the  Prison, 
•  Dance  of  Prisoners  in  Fetters, 

ScEKE  in.— condemned  Hold, 
Macheath  in  a  melancholy  Posture, 

MEDLEY. 

Oh,  a^uel,  cruel,  cruel  case! 
Must  I  suffer  this  disgrace? 

Of  all  the  friends  in  time  of  grief, 

When  threatening  death  looks  grimmer, 

Not  one  so  sure  can  bring  relief, 

As  this  best  friend,  a  brimmer.  [Drinks. 

Since  I  must  swing — I  scorn,  I  scorn  to  wince 
or  whine.  [Rises, 

But  now  again,  my  spirits  sink, 
ni  raise  them  high  with  wine. 

[Drinks. 

But  valour  the  stronger  grows, 

The  stronger  liquor  weVe  drinking; 

And  how  can  we  feel  d\ir  woes, 

When  we've  lost  the  trouble  of  thinking? 

[Drinks, 

If  thus  a  man  can  die. 
Much  bolder  with  brandy. 
[Pours  out  a  Bumper  of  Brandy, 

$o  1  drink  oiT  this  bumper  —  and  now  I  can 

stand  the  test, 
ind  my  comrades  shall  see  that  I  die  as  brave 

as  the  best.  [Drinks. 

But  can  I  leave  my  pretty  hussies 
Without  one  tear,  or  tender  sigh? 
Their  eyes,  their  lips,  their  busses. 
Recall  ray  love — An!  musi  1  die? 

Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree, 
To  curb  vice  in  others,  as  well  as  in  me, 
I  wonder  we  ha*n*t  better  company 


Upon  Tyburn  tree. 
But  gold  from  law  can  take  out  the  sting; 
And  if  rich  men,  like  us,  were  to  swing, 
Twooldthin  the  land,  such  numbers  to  string 

Upon  Tyburn  tree. 

Enter  Gaoler. 
Gaoler.  Some  friends  of  yours,  captain,  de- 
sire to  be  admitted — I  leave  you  together. 

Enter  Ben  Budge  a/id  Mat-o'the-Mint. 

Mac.  For  my  having  broke  prison,  you  see, 
gentlemen,  I  am  ordered  immediate  execution 
— The  sberifTs  officers,  I  believe,  are  now  at 
the  door.  That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  *peacli 
me,  I  own  surprised  me — ^*Tis  a  plain  proof 
that  the  world  is  all  alike,  and  that  even  [our 
gang  can  no  more  trust  one  another  tnan 
other  people ;  therefore,  I  beg  you,  gentlemen, 
to  look  well  to  yourselves,  lor,  in  all  proba- 
bility, you  may  live  some  mox^ths  longer. 

M€tL  We  are  all  heartily  sorry,  captain, 
for  yonr  misfortune;  but  'lis  what  we  must 
all  come  to. 

Mac,  Peachum  and  Lockit,  you  know,  are 
infamous  scoundrels — their  lives  are  as  much 
in  your  power,  as  yours  are  in  theirs — Re- 
member your  dying  friend — *Tis  my  last  re* 
quest — Bring  those  villains  to  the  gallows  be- 
fore you,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

Mat,  We'U  do  it. 

Re-enter  Gaoler. 
Gaoier,  Miss  Polly  and  miss  Lucy  entreat 
a  word  with  you.  \Exit. 
Mac.  Gentlemen,  adieu! 

[Exeunt Ben  Budge  andMeU-o^ffie'-Mint. 

Enter  Luct  and  Polly.  . 
Mac,  My  dear  Lucy!  my  dear  Polly!  what- 
soever hath  passed  between  us  is  now  at  an 
end. 

TRIO.— LUCY,  POLLY,  JHACHEATH. 

Lucjr,  'Would  I  might  be  hang'dl 
Polly,  And  I  would  so  too! 

Lucy,  To  be  hang'd  with  you. 
Poll),  My  dear,  with  you. 

Mac,    Oh,  leave  me  to  thought!  1  fear,  I 
doubt  1 

I  tremble — I  droop! — See,  my  cou- 
rage is  outl 
[Turns  up  the  empty  Pot. 
Polly,  No  token  of  love? 
Mac,  See,  my  courage  is  out! 

[Turns  up  Uie  empty  Bottle. 
Lucy,  No  token  of  love? 
Polly,  Adieu! 
Lucy,  '  Farewell! 

Mac,    But  hark!  I  hear  the  toll  of  the  bell. 

Re-enter  Gao^R. 
Crao/^r.^our  women  more,  captain,  with  a 
child  a-piecc. 

Mac,  Tell  the  sheriff's  officers  I  am  ready. 

[ExeuuL 

Moh,  [fVithiri\  A  reprieve!  a  reprieve! 

Re-enter  Macbeath,  Polly,  Lucy,  etc. 

Mae,  So f  it  seems,  I  am  AQt.  J^sfk  to  my 
choice,  but  must  hii^^'^  ^^QhP^iit--.  Look 
ye,  my  dears,  we  will  have  no  controversy 
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now — ^Let  us  give  this*  day  to  mirth;  and,  la- 
dles, I  hope  you  -will  give  me  leave  to  present 
a  partner  to  each  of  you;  and  for  this  time, 
I  take  Polly  for  mine — and  for  life,  you  slut, 
for  we  are  really  married. 

FINALE. 

Thus,  I  stand  like  a  Turk,  and  his  doxies 
around. 

From  all  sides,  their  glances  his  passion 
confound ; 

For  black,  brown,  and  fair,  his  inconstancy 
burns, 

And  the  differ^t  beauties  subdue  him  by 
turns: 


Each  calls  forth  her  charni^  to  provoke  his 
desires. 

Though  willing  to  all,  but  witb  one  be 
retires: 

Then  think  of  this  maxim,  and  put  off  all 
sorrow. 

The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happy  to- 
morrow. 

CHORUS, 

•  I 

Then  think  of  this  maxim,  and  cast  awaji 
sorrow, 

The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  bappy  to- 
morrow. 
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(Crilic),  and  the  best  speech  (the  famous  Uegum  ipecch)  in  the  English  language;  and  cajla  tlic  ^e^^or'a  Optra,  m  mat 
SL  Giles's  production. 


DRAMATIS 


DON  FERDINAND. 
ISAAC  IHENDOZA. 
DON  JEROME. 


DON  ANTONIO. 
FATHER  PAUL. 
LOPEZ. 


i\C  T  I. 
Scene  L^A  Street, 
Enter  Lopez,  with  a  dcurk  lantern^ 
Lop,  Past  three  o'clock!  sobl  a  notable 
hour  for  one  of  my  regular  disposition,  to  be 
strolling  like  a  bravo  through  the  streets  of 
Seville!  Well,  of  all  services^  to  serve  a  young  | 
lover  is  the  hardest — not  that  I  am  an  enemy 
to  love ;  but  my  love,  and  my  master^s,  differ 
strangely«--I)on  Ferdinand  is  much  too  gallant 
to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep — now,  my  love  gives 
me  an  appetite — then  I  am  fond  of  dreaming 
of  my  mistress,  and  I  love  dearly  to  toasl  her 
— This  cannot  be  done  without  good  sleep 
and  good  liquor;  hence  my  partiality  to  a  fea- 
ther-bed and  a  bottle.  What  a  pity  now, 
that  I  have  not  further  time  for  reflections! 
but  my  master  expects  thee,  honest  Lopez,  to 
secure  his  retreat  from  Donna  Clara's  window,' 
as  I  guess  \Husic  without'\  hey!  sure,  I  heard 
music!  So,  so!  who  have  wc  here  ?  Oh,  Don 
Antonio,  my  master's  friend ,  come  from  .  the 
masquerade,  to  s0*enade  my  youn^  mistress, 
Donna  Louisa,  I  suppose:  sob!  we  shall  have 
the  old  gentleman  up  presently — leslhe  should 
miss  his  son,  I  had  best  lose  no  time  in  gett- 
ing to  my  post.  \KxiU 

Enter  Antonio,  with  Masks  cmd  Music, 

song.  —  Antonio. 
Tell  me,  my  Jute,  can  thy  soft  strain 
So  gently  speak  thy  master**  pain? 
So  softly  sing,  so  humbly  sigh, 
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  a 

That,  though  mv  sleeping  love  shall  know 

Who  sings  ^  who  signs  below. 

Her  rosy  slumbers  shall  not  fly? 

Thus,  may  some  vision  whisper  more  ^ 

Than  ever  I  dare  speak  before. 

1  Mask.  Antonio,  your  mistress  wiU  ncm 
wake,  while  you  sing  so  dolefully:  love,  £fe 
a  cradled  infant,  is  lulled  by  a  sad  mdody. 

AnL  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  her  rest. 

IMask,  The  reason  is,  because  you  kmtm 
she  does  not  regard  you  enough  to  appu^ 
if  you  awaked  her.  ^ 

Unt  Nay,  then.  Til  convince  you,    [^jViif  J 

The  breath  of  morn  bids  hence  tbe  ni^fcl^fl 

Unveil  those  beauteous  eyes,  my  &ir;  ^ 

For  till  the  dawofof  love  isltbere^ 

I  feel  no  day,  I  own  no  lignt. 

Louisa  —  replies  from  a  fflndom. 

Waking,  I  heard  thy  numbers  chide. 
Waking,  the  dawn  did  bless  my  sight 
Tis  Phoebus  sure,  that  woos,  1  cried,  «■» 
Who  speaks  in  song,  who  moves  is 

Don  Jerome— yrom  a  PFindosp^ 

What  vagabonds,  are  these,  1  hear, 
*  Fiddling,  fluting,  rhyming,  ranting, 
Piping,  scfaping,  whining,  canting. 
Fly,  sc\irvy  minstrels,  fly ! 

TRIO.         LOUISA,  ANTONIO,  IBKHK^ 


Louisa. 

AnL  AnDfombtvV 
Jerome.  How  durst  you,  dao^tUylill^ 
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To  such  deceilfuJ  stuff? 
Quick,  from  the  window,  fly ! 
Louisa.  Adieu,  Antonio ! 
Ant  Must  you  go  ? 

w  i  We  soon,  perhaps,  may  meet 

f  again; 

[  For  though  hard  fortune  is  our 

1  foe, 
The  god  of  love  will  fight  for  us. 
Jerome,  Reach  me  the  blunderbuss. 
Ant.eiL,  The  god  of  love,  who  knows  our 
pain, 

Jerome,  Hence,  or  these  slugs  are  through 
your  brain. 

[Exeunt  seoeraUy. 

SCEISE  il»—A  Piazza, 
Enter  Ferdinand  and  Lopez. 

Lopez,  Truly,  sir,  I  think  that  a  little  sleep, 
once  in  a  weelc  or  so — 

Ferd,  Peac6,  fool,  don't  mention  sleep  to  me. 

Lopez.  No,  no,  sir,  I  don^t  mention  your 
low-bred,  vulgar,  sound  sleep;  but  I  can\  help 
thinking  that  a  gentle  slumber,  or  half  an 
hour's  dozing,  if  it  were  only  for  the  novelty 
of  the  thing — 

Ferd,  Peace,  booby,  I  say!  —  Oh  Clara, 
dear,  cruel  disturber  of  my  rest! 

Lopez,  And  of  mine  too. 

Ferd,  'Sdeath!  to  trifle  with  me  at  such  a 
juncture  as  this — now  to  stand  on  punctilios 
— ^love  me!  I  don*t  believe  she  ever. did. 

Lopez*  Nor  I  either. 

Ferd.  Or  is  it,  that  her  sex  never  know 
their  desires  for  an  hour  together? 

Lopez,  Ah,  they  know  them  oftenA*  than 
they'll  own  them. 

F'erd,  Is  there,  in  the  world,  so  inconstant 
a*  creature  as  Clara  ? 

Lopez,  I  Gould  name  one. 

Ferd,  Yes;  the  tame  fool,  who  submits  to 
ficr  caprice. 

Lopez.  I  thought  he  couldn't  miss  it. 

Ferd,  Is  she  not  capricious,  teasing,  tyran- 
aicaly  obstinate,  perverse,  absurd  ?  ay,  a.  wiU 
lerness  of  faults  and  follies;  her  looks  are 
tcorn,  and  her  very  smiles-^'Sdeath !  I  wish  I 
ladnH  mentioned  her  smiles;  for  she  does 
imiie  such  beaming  loveliness,  such  fascinating 
irtghtness — Oh,  death  and  fnadness!  I  shall 
lie  if  1  lose  tcr. 

Lopez.  .Oh,  those  damned  smiles  have  un- 
done all! 


AIR. 


FERDINAND. 


Could  I  her  fauhs  remember^ 

Forgetting  every  charm, 

Soon  would  impartial  Reason  . 

The  tyrant  Love  disarm  ; 

But  "when  enraged  I  number 

]^cli  failing  of  her  raind, 
-^ove  still  suggests  each  beauty. 

Arid  sees — vvhile  Reason's  blind. 

JLopcz,  Here  comes  Don  Antonio,  sir. 
JFcrd,  Well,  go  you  home — I  shall  be  there 
resenlly. 

J^opc^'  Ah,  those  cursed  smilesi  \ExiL 

Enter  Antokio. 
JF^rd"  Antonio,  Lopez  tells  me  he  left  you 
lanting  before  our  door — was  my  father 
aked? 


Ant,  Yes,  yes;  he  has  a  singular  aflectioa 
for  music,  so  I  left  him  roaring  at  his  barred 
windc^w,  like  the  print  of  Bajazet  in  the  cage. 
And  what  brings  you  out  so  early? 

Ferd,  I  believe  I  told  you,  that  to-morrow^ 
was  the  day  fixed  by  Don  Pedro  and  Clara's 
unnatural  stepmother,  for  her  to  enter  a  con- 
vent, in  order  that  her  brat  migfal  possess  her 
fortune:  made  desperate  by  this,  I  procured 
a  key  ^  to  the  door,  and  bribed  Clara's  maid 
to  leave  it  unboiled;  at.  two  this  morning,  I 
entered,  unperceived,  and  stole  to  her  cham- 
ber—I found  her  waking  and  weeping. 

Ant,  Happy  Ferdinana ! 

Ferd.  '^deathl  hear  the  conclusion — I  vras 
rated  as  the  most  confident  ruflian,, for  daring 
to  approach  her  room  at  that  hour  of  night. 

Ant.  Ay,  ay,  this  was  at  first? 

Ferd,  No  such  thing;  she  would  not  hear 
a  word  from  me,  but  threatened  to  raise  her 
niotber,  if  I  did  not  instantly  leave  her. 

AnL  Well,  but  at  last?  — 

Ferd,  At  lasll  why,^  I  was  forced  to  leave 
the  house)  as  I  came  in. 

AnL  And  did  you  do  nothing  to  offend 
her? 

Ferd.  Nothing,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  —  I 
believe,  I  might  snatch  a  dozen  or  two  of 
kisses.  * 

AnL  Was  that  all?  well,  I  think,  I  never 
heard  of  sftch  assurance  ! 

Ferd,  Zounds!  I  tell  you,  I  behaved  with 
the  utmost  respect. 

AnL  O  Lord !  1  don't  mean  you,  but  in  her 
— but,  hark  yc,  Ferdinand,  did  you  leave  your 
key  with  them  ? 

Ferd,  Yes;  the  maid,  who  saw  me  out, 
took  it  from  the  door. 

AnL  Then,  my  life  for* it,  her  mistress 
elopes  after  you. 

t'erd.  Ay,  to  bless  my  rival,  nerhaps — lam 
in  a  humour  to  suspect  every  body — you  loved 
her  once,  and  thought  her  an  angel,  as  I  do 
now. 

Ant.  Yes,  I  loved  her,  till  I  found  she  wouldn't 
love  me,  and  then  I  discovered  that  she  hadnH 
a  good  feature  in  her  face. 

AIR. 

I  ne'er  could  any  lustre  see 

In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me; 

I  ne  er  <aw  noetar  on  a  lip. 

But  where  my  own  did  hope  to  sip. 

Has  the  maid  who  seeks  my  heart 

Cheeks  of  rose,  untouch'd  by  art  ? 

I  will  own  the  colour  true, 

When  yielding  blushes  aid  their  hue. 

Is  her  haul  so  sKt  and  pure? 
I  must  press  it,  to  be  sure; 
Nor  can  I  be  certain  then. 
Till  it,  grateful;  press  again. 
Must  I,  with  attentive  eye, 
Watch  her  heaving  bosom  sigh? 
I  will  do  so,  when- 1  see 
That  heaving  bosom  sigh  for  me. 

Besides,  Ferdinand,  you  have  full  security  in 
my  love  for  your  sister;  help  me  there,  and 
I  can  never  disturb  you  with  Clara. 

Ferd,  As  far  as  I  can,  consistently  with  the 
honour  of  our  fiimiiy,  jou  know  I  will ;  but 
there  muft  be  no  dopinjfjy  >^OOgl€ 
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AnL  And  yet,  now,  you  w,ouid  carry  off 
Clara? 

Ferd,  Ay,  ihol's  a  different  case — we  nerer 
mean  that  others  should  act  to  our  sisters  and 
wives,  as  we  do  fo  others' — But,  to-morrow, 
Clara  is  to  he  forced  into  a  convent. 

AnU  Well,  and  am  not  I  so  unfortunately 
circumstanced  ?  To-morrow,  your  father  forces 
Louisa  to  marry  Isaac,  the  Portuguese — hut 
come  with  me,  and  weMl  devise  something,  I 
warrant. 

Ferd.  I  must  go  home. 

AnU  Well,  adieu! 

Fcrdn  Bui,  Antonio,  if  you  did  not  love 
my  sister,  you  have  too  much  honour*  and 
friendship  to  supplant  me  with  Clara. 

AIR.  —  ANTONIO. 

Friendship  is  the  hond  of  reason; 

But  if  heauty  disapprove, 

Heaven  dissolves  alt  other  treason 

In  the  heart  that's  true  to^  love. 

The  faith  which  to  ray  friend  1  swore, 

As  a  civil  oath  I  view; 

But  to  the  charms  which  I  adore, 

Tis  religion  to  he  true. 

Then  if  to  one  I  false  must  he. 

Can  J -doubt  which  to  prefer — 
*A  breach  of  socibl  faith  with  thee, 
\    Or  sacrilege  to  love  and  her?  \JExiL 

Ferd,  There  is  always  a  levity  ffi  Antonio's 
manner  of  replying  to  me  on  this  subject  that 
is  very  alarming — -Sdeatb!  if  Clara  should  love 
him  after  all! 

SONG. 

Though  cause  for  suspicion  appears, 
Yet  proofs  of  her  love,  too,  are  strong ; 
I'm  a  wretch  if  Pm  right  in  my  fears, 
And  unworthy  of  bliss  if  Pm  wrong^. 
What  heart-breaking  torments  from  jealousy 
flow. 

Ah!  none  but  the  jealous — the  jealous  can 
know  I 

When  blest  with  the  smiles  of  my  fair, 
I  know  not  how  much  1  adore: 
Those  smiles  let  another  but  share. 
And  I  wonder  I  prized  them  no  more! 
Then  whence  can  \  hope  a  relief  from  my 
woe. 

When  the  falser  she  seems,  still  the  fonder 
I  growl  \E3cit 

Scene  HI. — A  Room  in  Don  Jerome's 
House, 

Enter  Louisa  and  Duenna. 

Louisa,  But,  my  dear  Margaret^  my  charm- 
ing Duenna,  do  you  thiq^  we  %hall  succeed? 

Duenna,  It  tell  you  again,  I  have  no  doubt 
on't;  but  it  must  be  instantly  put  to  the  trial 
— Every  thing  is  prepared  in  your  room,  and 
for  the  rest,  we  must  trust  to  fortune* 

Louisa,  My  father's  oath  was,  never  to  see 
me  till  I  had  consented  to — 

Duenna,  'Twas  thus  I  overheard  him  say 
to  bis  friend,  Don  Gusman, — 'I  will  demand 
of  her  to-morrow,  once  for  all,  whether  she 
will  consent  to  marry  Isaac  Mendoza;  if  she 
hesitates,  I  will  make  a  solemn  oath  never  to 
see  or  speak  to  her,  till  she  returns  to  her 
duty'— These  were  his  words« 

Louisa,  And  on  his  known  obstinate  ad- 


herence to  what  he  has  once  said,  jou  bare 
formed  this  plan  for  my  escape  —  But  have 
you  secured  my  maid  in  our  interest? 

Duenna,  She  is  a  party  in  the  whole;  but 
remember,  if  we  succeed,  you  resign  all  right 
and  title  in  little  Isaac,  the  Jew,  over  fo  me. 

Louisa.  That  I  do  with  all  my  sonl;  get 
him,  if  you  can,  and  I  shall  wish  you  joy, 
most  heartily.  He  is  twenty  times  as  rich  as 
my  poor  Antonio. 

AIR. 

Thou  canst  not  boast  of  fortune's  store, 
My  love,  while  me  they  wealthy  call: 
But  I  was  glad  to  find  thee  poor — 
For  with  my  heart  I'cf  give  thee  alL 
And  then  the  grateful  youth  shall  own 
I  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 
But  when  his  worth  my  band  shall  gain, 
No  word  or  look  of  mine  shall  show 
That  1  the  smallest  thought  retain 
Of  what  my  bounty  did  bestow: 
Yet  still  his  grateful  heart  shall  oxvn 
I  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 
Duenna,  I  hear  Don   Jerome  coming— 


t^uick,  give  me  the  Jast  letter  i  brought  yoni 
from  Antonio —  you  know  that  is  to  be  the  I 
ground  of  my  dismission — I  must  slip  out  to  \ 
seal  it  up,  as  undelivered.  ^KxiL 

Enter  Don  Jerome  and  Ferdinand. 

Jerome,  WLat,  I  suppose,  you  have  ben 
serenading  too  I  £h,  disturbing  some  peaceahk 
neighbourhood  with  villanqus  catgut,  and  las- 
civious piping!  Out  on't!  you  set  your.sistcr, 
here,  f  vile  example ;  but  I  come  to  teO  yoa, 
madam,  that  I'll  suifer  no  more  of  these  mid- 
night incantations — these  amorous  orgies,  thit  | 
steal  the  senses  in  the  hearing;  as,  tbey  say, 
Egyptian  erabalmers  serve  mummies,  extracliii£ 
the  brain  through  the  ears;  however,  iLerei 
an  end  of  your  frolics — Isaac  Mendosa 
be  here  presently,  and  to-morrow  yon 
marry  him. 

Louisa,  Never,  while  I  have  life. 

Ferd*  Indeed,  sir,  I  wonder  bow  you  caa 
think  of  such  a  man  for  a  son-inUw. 

Jerome,  Sir,  you  are  very  kind,  to  favoar 
me  with  your  sentiments — and  pray,  what  ii 
your  objection  tJ  him? 

Ferd,  He  is  a  Portugese,  in       first  plafllk 

Jerome,  No  such  thmg,  boy;  he  has  ^ 
sworn  his  country. 

Louisa,  He  is  a  Jew« 

Jerome,  Aoothcr  mistake:  he  bas  been 
Christian  these  six  weeks. 

Ferd,  Ay,  he  left  his  old  religion  for  m 
estate,  and  has  not  had  time  to  get  a  new  oae. 

Louisa.  But  stands  like  a  dean  wall  between 
church  and  synagogue,  or  like  the  blank  leafcs 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Jerome,  Any  thing  more? 

Ferd,  But  the  most  remarkable  part  tf  ^ii 
character  is  his  passion  for  deceit  and  tiicks 
of  cunning. 

Louisa,  Though  at  the  same  time,  the  fofll 
predominates  ao  much  over  the  knave,  that  I 
am  |old  he  is  generally  the  dupe  of  Jus  ovn  ' 
art  *^  J 

Ferd.  True,  like  an  unskilful  gunner,  W  ^ 
usually  misses  his  aim^rand  is  hart  by  the  re-  , 
coil  of  his  OMO^ifttec^vjOOQlC 
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-  Jerome*  Any  thing  more? 

Louisa,  To  sum  up  ail)  he  has  tho  worst 
fiiult  a  husband  can  have — fae*s  not  my  choice. 

Jerome*  But  you  are  his;  and  choice  on 
*one  side  is  suflicient-rtwo  lovers  should  never 
meet  in  marriage — be  you  sour  s^s  you  please, 
he  is  sweet-tempered,  and  for  your  good  fruit, 
there's  nothing  like  ingraAing  on  a  crab. 

Louisa.  I  detest  him  as  a  lover,  and  shall 
(en  times  more  as  a  husband. 

Jerome,  I  donh  know  that — ^marriage  gene* 
rally  makes  a  great  change — but,  to  cut  the 
matter,  short,  will  you  have  him  or  not? 

Louisa,  There  is  nothing  else  I  could  dis- 
obey you  in. 

Jerome,  Do  you  value  your  father's  peace? 

Louisa,  So  much,  that  f  will  not  fasten  on 
him  the  regret  of  |making  an  only  daughter 
wretched. 

Jerome.  Very  well,  ma'am,  then  mark  me 
—never  more  will  I  see  or  converse  with  you 
till  you  return  to  your  duty — no^  reply — this 
and  your  chamber  shall  be  your  apartments: 
I  nevc!k*  will  [stir  [out,  without  leaving  you 
under  lock  and  key,  and  when  Ym  at  home 
no  creature  can  approach  you  but  through 
roy  library — we'll  try  who  can  be  most  obsti- 
nate— out  of  my  sigDt — there  remain  till  you 
know  your  duty. '  ^Pusfies  her  out, 

Ferd,  Surely,  sir,  my  sister's  inclinations 
should  be  consulted  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
and  some  regard  paid  to  Don  Antonio,  being 
my  particular  friend. 

Jerome,  That,  doubtless,  is  a  very  great 
recommendation I  certainly  have  not  paid 
sufficient  respect  to  it 

Ferd,  There  is  not  a  man  living  I  would 
sooner  choose  for  a  bt*otberin^law. 

Jerome,  Very  possible ;  and  if  you  hoppen 
to  have  e'er  a  sister,  who  is  not  at  the  same 
time  a  daughter  of  mine,  I'm  s0re  I  shall  have 
po  objection  to  the  relationsbif} -^but  ^pre- 
lenl,  if  you  please,  we'll  drop  the  subject. 

ferd.  Nay,  sir,  'lis  only  my  regard  for  my 
lister  makes  me  speak. 

Jerome,  Then  pray,  sir,  in  future,  let  your 
regard  for  your  father  make  you  hold  your 
tongue. 

Jterd,  I  have  Jone,  sir — I  shall  only  add  a 
Irish  that  you  would  reflect  what  at  our  age 
tou  would  have  felt,  had  you  been  crossed 
K  your  affection  for  the  mother  of  her  you 
so  severe  to.       ^  ' 

Jerome,  Why,  i  must  confess  I  had  a  great 
iTection  for  your  mother's  ducats,  ,but  that 
iras  all,  boy — I  married  her  for  her  fortune, 
ind  she  took  me  in  obedience  to  her  father, 
md  a  very  happy  couple  we  were — we  never 
spected  any  love  froifk  one  another,  and  so 
re  were  never  disappointed — if  we  grumbled 
I  little  now  and  then,  it  was  soon  over,  for 
re  were  never  fond  enough  to  quarrel;  and 
rben  the  good  woman  died,  why,  why — I  had 
is  lieve  she  had  lived,  and  I  wish  every  wi- 
lower  in  Seville  could. say  the  same  —  i  shall 
low  go  and  get  the  key  of  this  dressing-room 
—so,  good  son,  if  you  have  any  lecture  ip 
upport  of  disobedience  to  give  yoiu*  sister,  it 
aust  be  brief;  so  make  the  best  of  your  time, 
t^e  hear?  [Exit, 

Ferd.  I  fear,  indeed,  my  friend  Antonio  has 
ttle  to  bope  for-— however,  Louisa  has  firm- 


ness, and  my  father's  anger  will  probably  only 
increase  her  afTection. — In  our  intercourse  with 
the  worldj  it  is  natural  for  us  ta  dislike  those 
who  are  innocently  the  cause  of  our  distress; 
but  in  the  hea4Ps  attachment  a  woman  never 
likes  a  man  with||ardou|>  iill  she  has  suffered 
for  his  sake.  \Noise'\  Sob!  what  bi^stle  is 
here!  between  my  father  and  the  Duenna  too 
— I'jl  e'en  get  out  of  the  way.  \Exit. 

Enter  Don  Jbromb  with  a  LeHmr,  pulUng. 
in  Duenna. 

Jerqme,  I'm  astonish'd!  I'm  thunderstruck! 
here's  frcachery  and  conspiracy  with  a  ven- 
geance! you,  Antonio's  creature,  and  chief  ' 
manager  of  this  plot  for  my  daughter's  elop- 
ing! you,  that  I  placed  here  as  a  scare-crow? 

JDuenna,  What? 

Jerome,  A  scare-crow — to  prove  a  decoy- 
duck>-what  have  you  to"  say  for  yourself? 

Duenna,  Well,  sir,  since  you  have  forced 
that  letter  from  me,  and  disccvrered  ray  real 
sentiments,  I  scorn  to  renounce  them.— 1  am 
Antonio's  friend,  and  it  was  my  intention  that 
your  daughter  should  ,  have  served  you  as  all 
such  old  tyrannical  sots  should  be  served — I 
deRght  in  the  tender  passions,  and  would  be- 
friend all  under  their  influence. 

Jerome,  The  tender  passions!  yei,  they 

ojild  become  those  impenetrable  features!— 
why,  thou  deceitfuf  hag!  I  placed  thee  as  a 
guard  to  the  rich  blossoms  of  my  daughter's 
beauty — I  thought  that  dragon's  front  of  thine 
would  cry  aloof  |o  the  sons  of  ffallantry — steel 
traps  and  spring  guns^)  seemed  writ  in  every 
wrinkle  of  it-<— out  you  shall  quit  my  house 
this  instant — the  tender  passions,  indeed!  go, 
thou  wanton  sybil,  thou  amorous  woman  of 
Ed  dor,  go! 

Duenna,  You  base,  scurrilous,  old  —  but  t 
won't  demean  myself  by  naming  what  you 
are — yes,  savage,  Vll  leave  your  den;  but  I 
suppose  yoii  don  t  mean  to  detain  my  apparel 
— I  may  have  my  things,  I  presume  r 

Jerome,  I  took  you,  mistress,  with  your 
wardrobe  on — what  have  you  pilfered,  beh? 

Duenna,  Sir,  I  mast  take  leave  of  my  mi- 
stress; she  has  valuables  of  mine:  besides,  my 
cardinal  and  veil  are  in  her  room. 

Jerome,'  Your  veil  forsooth  I  what,  do  you 
dread  being  gazed  at?  or  are  you  afraid  of 
your  complexion?  well,  go  take  your  leave, 
and  get  your  veil  and  cardinal!  son!  you  quit 
the  house  within  these  five  minutes  'In — in — 
quick.  [Exit  Duenna^  Here  was  a  precious 
plot  of  mischief!  these  are  the  comforts  daugh  • 
ters  bring  us  I' 

A  t  R. 

If  k  daughter  yoU  have ,  she's  the  plague  of 
your  life. 

No  peace  shall  you  know,  though  you've  bu- 
ried your  wife! 

At  twenty  she  mocks  at  the  duty  you  taught 
her— 

Ohy  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter! 

i)  xSteel-lrips  and  ipring-gona/'  ii  gencraHy  wn'ltmi 
on  the  doort  uf  gardaaa  near  London^  in  order  to 
detar  thieves  from  entering  tha  garden  and  atealing 
Ihe  fruit;— these  ihLngt  hare  dono^g  great  de«l  of  ham. 
and  taken  away  the  life  of  i^ni^jp^yQfqb^ftrtm, 
accidentallj  walking  in  the  gak-den.  O 


Sighing  and  whining. 
Dying  and  pining, 
Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an,  obstinate  daughter! 

When  scarce  in  their  teens, ^hey  have  wit  to 
perplex  us. 

With  letters  and  loT^rs  forever  they  Tex  ns 
W^hife  each  still  rejects  the  fair  suitor  you^ve 

brought  her; 
Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter 

Wrangling  and  jangling, 

Flouting  and  pouting, 
Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter 

Enier  Louisa,  dressed  as  the  Ddbnna,  fpiih 
Cardiual  and  F^eil,  seeming^  to  cry* 

Jerome*  This  way,  mistress,  this  way— 
*  what,  I  warrant,  a  tender  parting;  soh!  tears 
of  turpentine  down  those  deal  cheeks — Ay, 
you  may  well  hide  your  head — yes,  whine  lU 
your  heart  breaks;  but  1*11  not  hear  one  word 
of  excuse — so*  you  are  right  to  be  dumb,  this 
way,  this  way,  \Exeunl. 

Enter  I)usnna. 
*  Duenna*  So speedyou  well,  sagacious  pon 
Jerome !  Oh,  rare  eHeots  of  passion  and  ob- 
stinacy— now  shall  I  try  whether  I  can^t  play 
the  fine  lady  as  well  as  my  mistress,  and  if  1 
succeed,  I  may  be  a  fine^  lady  for  the  rest  of 
my  life — FJl  lose  no  time  to  equip  myself. 

{Exit 

SCXNB IV. — The  court  before  DoN  Jerome*s 
House.  • 
Enter  DoK  Jero;»e  and  Louisa. 
Jerome,  Come,  mistress,  there  is  your  way 
— ^The  world  lies  befdk-e  you,  so  troop,  thoU 
antiquated  Eve,  thou  original  sin— hold,  yon- 
der is  some  fellow  skulking  ;  perhaps  it  is 
Antonio>^go  to  him,  d*ye  hear,  and  tell  him 
to  make  you  amends,  and  as  he  has  got  you 
turned  away,  tell  him  I  say  it  is  but  just  he 
should  take  you  himself;  go.   {Exit  Louisa] 
Soh!  I  am  nd  df  her,  thank  Heaven  !•  and  now 
I  shall  be  able  to  keep  my  oath,  and  confine 
my  daughter  with  better  security.  [Exit, 

Si:bnb  v. —  The  Piazza, 
Enter  Claka  and  her  Maid. 
Maid.  But  ivhere,  madam,  is  it  you  intend 
to  go? 

Clara.  Any  where  to  avoid  the  selfish  vio- 
lence of  my  motber-in-Iaw ,  and  Ferdinand^s 
insolent  importunity. 

Maid,  Indeed,  ma^am,  since  we  have  pro- 
fited by  Don  Ferdinand*s  key,  in  making  our 
escape,  I  think  we  liad  best  find  him,  if  it 
were  only  to  thank  him. 

Clara.  No — he  has  offended  me  exceedingly. 

[ReSre. 
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Clara.  No,  her  notions  of  ili^  doty  lit  to 
severe,  she  would  certainly  betray  nc 

Louisa.  Clara  is  of  a  cold  lender,  and 
would  think  this  step  of  ■mine  biKhly  fbrMnL 
Clara.  Louisa*s  respect  for  her  ralber  is  lo 
great,  she  would  not  credit  the  onkindiiaf 
mine. 

\Louisa  turns,  and  sees  Clara  0id  Mak. 
Louisa.  Ha!  who  are  those?  sure  Me  ii 
Clara — if  it  be,  Tll  trust  her. — Clara.  {Jdvasuf. 
Clara.'  Louisa!  and  in  masquerade  too! 
Louisa.  You  vnil  be  more  suqirised  wkn 
I  tell  you,  that  I  have  run  away  fronaj 
father. 

Clara.  Surprised  indeed !  and  I  skoaM  eer^ 
tainly  chide  you  must  horridly,  onlj  that  1 
have  just  run  away  from  mine. 

Louisa.  My  dear  Clara!  [Embrau. 
Clara.  Dear  sister  truant!  and  whither  an 
you  going? 

Louisa.  To  find  the  man  I  love,  to  bemre 
— And,  I  presume,  you  would  have  no  aicr- 
sion  to  meet  my  brother? 

Clara.  Indeed  I  should — he  bajbeKavedii 
ill  to  me,  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  ferpfc 
him. 

air. 

When  sable  night,.^  eajt  drooping  plait  R* 

Wept  o*et>  the  ^^^HPWfcreath'dy  duwr,  i 
As  some^  sad  widupWrer  tt-  babe  ^bMlfr 
Wakes  its  beauty  "lijuh  a  %&r;  *"  * 

When  all  did  sleep,  ,]|rhic^e  weary  kearb  £^ 

borrow  ** 
One  hour  from  love  and  care  to  rest, 
Lo !  as  I  pressM  my  couch  in  sileot  iOtrov, 
My  lover  caught  me  to  his  'breast; 
He  vowM  be  came  to  *ave  me 
From  those  who  would  enslave' me! 
Then  knyling, 

J pisses  stalling, 
ss  faiA  he  swore; 
But  soon  I  chid  him  thence. 
For  had  his  fond  pretence 
Obtained  one  favour  then, 
And  h«  had  pressed  again, 
feared  my   treacherous  heart 
him  more* 

Louisa,  Well ,  (or  all  this,  I  woiiW  fajj 
sent  him  to  plead  liis  pardon,  but  thallvovl 
not  yet  a  while  4>ave  him  know  of  my  |lv^ 
And  where  do  you  hone  to  find  prolfdiwj 
Clara.  The  Lady  AhJjess  of  the  cowtrf* 
St.<  Catherine  is  a  relation  and  kind  fitca'* 
mine— I  shall  be  secure  with  her,  oAj^ 
had  best  go  thither  with  me. 
Louisa.  No;  I  am   * 


Enter  Louisa. 

Louisa.  So  I  have  succeeded  in  being  turn- 
ed out  of  doors — but  how  shall  I  find  Anto- 
nio? I  dare  not  inquire  for  him,  for  fear  of 
being  discovered;  1  would  send  to  my  friend 
Clara,  but  that  I  doubt  her  prudery  would 
condemn  me. 

Maid.-  Then  suppose,  ma*am,  you  were  to 
try  if  your  friena  Donna  Louisa  would  no^ 
receive  you. 


nigiit  gnrf 


mined  fo  find 
tonio  first;  and ,^  as  T  live ,  here  coptfp* 
very  man  I  will  employ  tq^seek  him  ferlfc 
Clara.  Who  is  he  ?  he's  a  strange  fiiw 
Louisa.  Yes;  that  swj^et  creature 
man  whom'  my  father  hat  filed  m  HTI^ 
husband.  •  .  m 

Clara.  And  will  you^peak  lo  him?  tlj" 
you  mad? 

Louisa.  He  is  the  fittest  man 
for  my  purpose — for,  though 
married  him  lo-moFrow,  he  h 
in  Seville,  who,  I  am  sure^  never 

'  C/ara.  An3g|K^^^^Aflui«fr.M«^ 


IK  10  mmi  ^ 

I  wai  tegl 
Bver  savaMl 
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Ztouisa*  II«  arriYed  but  yesterday »  and  he 
ras  shown  to  me  from  the  window »  as  he 
iMlcd  my  father. 

Clara,  Well.  FU  begone. 

Louisa.  Hold,  mv  dear  Clara — a  thought 
las  struck  me — >will  you  giye  me  leave  to 
torrow  your  name,  as  1  see  occasion? 

Clara.  It  will  hut  disgrace  you — but  use  it 
«  you  please — dare  not  slay— [Goi/i^] — 
luty  Louisa,  if  you  should  see  your,  brother, 
«  sure  you  don't  inform  him,  that  I  have 
aken  refuge  with  the  Oame  Prior  of  the 
onvent  of  St.  Catherine,  on  the  lefthand  side 
»f  the  piasza,  which  leads  to  the  church  of 
»t.  Anthony. 

JLouisa,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  FU  he  very  particular 
n  my  directions  where  he  may  not  find  you. 
Exeunt  Clara  and  Maid\  So!  my  swain, 
'onder,  has  done  admiring  himself,  and  draws 
learer.  {Retires. 

^nter  Isaac  and  Carlos;  Isaac  tviih  a 

Pocket  Glass, 
.  Isaac,  [Looking^  in  the  Glass']  I  tell  you, 
riend  Carlos^  I  will  please  myself  in  the  ba- 
il t  of  my  chm. 

Carlos,  But,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  you 
bink  to  please  a  lady  with  such  a  face? 

Isaac,  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the 
&ce?  I  think  it  is  a  very  engaging  face;  and, 

am  sure,  a  lady  must  have  very  little  taste, 
rfao  could  dislike  my  beard.  [Sees  Louisa^ 
»ee  now! — Fil  die  ifhere  is  not  a  little  dam- 
el  struck  with  it  already. 

Louisa.  Signior,  are  you  disposed  to  oblige 

lady,  who  greatly  wants  your  assistance? 

[C/nveils. 

Isaac,  Egad,  a  very  pretty  black-eyed  girl ! 
be  has  certainly  taken  a  fancy  to  me,*CarIo$ — 
irst,  nna'am,  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  your  name. 

Louisa,  So!  it's  Weill  a  1^  provided-  [Aside'] 
Aj  name,  sir,  is  Donna  Clara  d'Almanza. 

Jsttac.  What! — Don  Gusman's  daughter? 
Taifli,  I  just  now  heard  she  was  missing. 

Louisa.  But  sure,  sir,  you  have  too  much 
allantry  and  honour  to  betray  me,  whose 
lult  is  love?  ♦ 

Isaac.  Sol  a  passion  for  me!  poor  girl! 
?Vhy,  ma'anf,  as  for  betraying  you,  I  don't 
ee  how  I  could  get  any  tbing  by  it;  so  you 
lay  rely  on  my  honour;  but  as  for  your 
)ve,  I  am  sorry  your  case  is  so  desperate. 

Louisa*.  Why  so,  signior? 

Isaac,  Because  I.  am  positively  engaged  to 
nolher— an't  I,  Carlos? 

Louisa,  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

IsaxMe.  No,  no;  what  should  I  hear  for?  It 
(  impossible  for  me  fc»  court  you  in  an  ho- 
ourable  way;  and,  for  any  thing  ehe,  if  I 
rere  to  comply  now,  I  suppose  yon  have 
ome  ungrateful  orolber,  or  cousin,  who  would 
rant  to  cut  my  throat  for  my  civility — so,, 
■uly,  you  had  best  go  home  again. 

Louisa.  Odious  vvretch !  [Aside]  But,  good 
ignior,  it  is  Antonio  d'Ercilla,  on  whose  ac- 
ount  I  hav^  eloped. 

Isaac,  How  \  what !  it  is  not  with  me,  then, 
bat  you  arc  in  love? 

Louisa*  No,  indeed,  it  is  not. 

Isaac,  Then  you  are  a  forward,  imperti- 
icnt  simpleton!  and  I  shall  certainly  acquaint 
our  father. 


Louisa.  Is  this  y^ur  gallaiUry? 
^   Isaac,'  Yet  hold  —  Antonio  d^rcilla,  did 
you  say?  egad,  I  may  make  something  of  this 
— Antonio  d'Ercilla?  • 

Louisa,  Yes ;  and,  if  ever  you  hope  to  pro|-i 
per  in  love,  you  will  bring  liie  to  him. 

Isaac,  By  St.  la^o  and  I  will  too — Carlos, 
this  Antonio  is  one  who  rtials  me  (as  I  have 
heard)  with  Louisa — now,  if  1^  could  hamper 
him  with  this  girl,  I  should  have  the  field  to 
myself;  hey,  Carlos!  A  lucky  thought,  isn't  it? 
Carlos.  Yes,  very  ^OQd — ^very  good — 
Isaac,  Ah!  this  littfe  brain  is  never  at  a 
loss — cunning  Isaac!  cunning  rogue!  Donna 
Clara,  will  you  trust  yourself  a  while  to  my 
friend's  direction? 

Louisai,  May  I  rely  on  you,  good  sienior? 
Carlos.  Lady,  it  is  impossible  I  should  de- 
ceive you.  * 

A  I  a. 

Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed, 

I  ne'er  could  injure  yon; 

For  .though  your  tongue  no  promise  elaim'd, 

Your  charms  would  make  me  true. 

I'o  you  no  soul  shall  bear  deceit, 

No  ;9tranger  ^fler  wrong; 

But  friends  in  all  the  aged  you'll  meet, 

And  lovers  in  the  young. 

But  when  they  learn  that  you  have  blest 

Another  with  your  heart. 

They'll  bid  aspiring  passion  rest, 

And  act  a  brother's  part: 

Then,  lady,  dread  not  here  deceit. 

Nor  fear  to  suffer  wrong; 

For  friends  in  all  the  aged  youll  meet. 

And  brothers  in  the  young. 

Isaac,  Vli  conduct  the  lady  to  my  lodgings, 
Carlos;  I  must  baste  to  Don  Jerome. — Per- 
haps you  know  Louisa,  ma'am.  She  is  di- 
vinely handsome — isn't  she? 

Louisa,  You  must  excuse  me  innotjoinipg 
with  you. 

Isaac,  Why,  I  have  heard  it  on  all  bands. 

Louisa.  Her  father  is  uncommonly  partial 
to  her;  but  I  b^Reve  you  will  find  she  has 
rather  a  matronly  air.^ 

Isaac,  Carlos,  this  is  all  envy — you  pretty 
girls  never  speak  well  of  one  another — hark 
ye,  find  out  Antonio,  and  FIl  saddle  bim  with 
this  scrape,  I  warrant!  Oh,  'tw^s  the  luckiest 
thought! — Donna  Clara,  your  very  obedient 
— Carlos,  to  your  post. 

D  u  K  T. 

Isaac,  My  mistress  expects  me,  and  I  must 
go  to  her, 

Or  how  can  I  hope  for  a  smile? 
Louisa,  Soon  may  you  return  a  prosper- 
ous wooer, 

But  think  what  I  suffer  the  while ! 

Alone,  and  away  from  the  man  whom  I  love 

In  strangers  I'm  forced  to  confide. 

Isaac,  Dear  lady,  my  friend  you  may  trust, 
and  he'll  prove 

Your  servant,  proctector,  and  guide. 

AlK — CARLOS. 

Gentle  maid,  ah  1  why  suspect  me  ? 
Let  me  serve  thee' — then  reject  me. 
Canst  thou  trust,  and  I  dec^ve  thee? 
Art  tliou  sad,  and  shalU  gileve  llj^?^T^ 
GenUe  maid,  ah!  whJlPipfebfTh9Pg^<- 
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Let  me  serve  tbee — ^tiiea  reject  me. 

TRIOi 

Louisa*  Never  may^st  thou  bappy  be. 
If  in  aught  IbouVt  false  to  me. 

*Jsaact  Never  may  be  bappy  be, 
If  in  aught  he*s  false  to  thee. 

Carlos.  Never  may  I  bappy  be, 
If  in  aught  Vm  false  to  thee. 

Louisa.  Never  may*st  ihou,  etc, 

Isaac.  Never  may  be,  etc.  ' 

Carlos.  Never  may  1,  elc  [Exeunl. 

ACT  II. 

ScsNE  l.^A  Lihrary  in  Don  Jsrome^s  House. 
Enter  Don  Jerome  and  Isaac. 

Jerome.  Ha!  ha!  bal  run  kway  from  her 
father!  has  she  given  him  th«  sh'p?  Ha!  ha! 
ha !  poor  Don  Gusman ! 

Isaac*  Aji  and  i  am  to  conduct  her  to 
Antonio;  by  -which  means  you  see  I  shall 
hamper  him  so  that  be  can  give  me  no  dis- 
turbance with  your  daugbler—-this  is  trap,  isnH 
it?  a  nice  stroke  of  cunning,  bey  ? 

Jerome,  Excellent  1  exfellent!  yes,  yes^ 
carry  her  to  bim,  hamper  him  by  all  means, 
ha !  ha !  ha !  poor  Don  Gusman !  an  old  fool ! 
imposed  on  by  a  girll 

Isaac-  Nay,  thf:y  have  the  cunning  of  ser- 
pents, that^s  the  truth  onU. 

Jerome.  Pshal  they  are  cunning  only  when 
they  have  fools  to  deal  with — why  donH  my 
girl  play  nie  such  a  trick — let.  her  cunning 
overreach  my  caution,  I  say — bey,  little  Isaac  1 

Isaae^  True,  true;  or  let  me  see  any  of 
the  sex  make  a  fool  of  mee — No,  no,  egad, 
little  Solomon  (as  my  aunt  used  to  call  me) 
understands  tricking  a  little  loo  well. 

Jerome,  Ay,  but  sOch  a  driveller  as  Don 
Gusman. 

Isaac.  And  such  a  dupe  as  Antonio. 

Jerome.  True;  sure  never  were  seen  such 
a  couple  of  credulous  simpletons ;  btit  come, 
'tis  time  you  should  see  my  daughter — you 
must  c^y  on  the  siege  by  yourself,  friend 
Isaac. 

Isaac.  Sir,  you'll  introduce— 

Jerome,  No — I  beve  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
not  to  see  or  speak  to  her  till  she  renounces 
her  disobedieuce ;  win  her  to  that,  and  she 
gains  a  father  and  a  husband  at  once. 

Isaac,  Gad,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  deal 
with  her  alone;  nothing  keeps  roe  in  such 
awe  as  perfect  beauty — now  there  is  some-, 
thing  consoling  and  encouraging  in  ugliness. 


[AcTiL 


SONG. 

Give  Isaac  the  nvmph  "^ho  no  beauty 
boast. 

But  health  and  good  humour  to  make  her  his 
toast ; 

If  straight,  I  donH  mind  whether  slender  or  fat, 
And  six  feel  or  four — we'H  ne'er  quarrel  for 
that. 

VVhate'er  her  complexion — I  vow  I  don't  c^re ; 
If  brown  it  is  lasting — more  pleasing  if  fair: 
And  though  in  her  face  I  no  dimples  should  see, 
Let  her  smile — and  each  dell  is  a  dimple  to  me. 
i^t  her  locks  be  the  reddest  that  ever  were 
seen, 

And  her  eyes  mty  ^^e'en  any  colour  but 
gre^ 


For  ia  eyes,  though  eo  Tarioot  the 
*  and  hue, 

I  swear  I've  no  choice — only  let  her  have  two. 
'Tis  true  I'd  dispense  witK  a  throne  on  her  back, 
Anil  white  teeth,  I  own,  are  seoteeler  tbui 
,  black: 

A  little  round  chin  too's  a  beauty,  I've  bcarrf; 
But  I  only  desire  she  mayn't  have  a  beard. 

Jeromq.  You  will  change  your  note,  my 
friend,  when  you've  seen  Louisa. 

Isaac.  Oh,  Don  Jerome,  the  honour  of 
your  alliance — 

Jerome.  Ay,  but  her  beauty  will  affect  roe 
— she  is,  though  I  say  it,  who  am  her  falber, 
a  very  prodigy — there  you  will  see  features 
with  an  eye  Tike  mine — yes  i'faitb,  there  is  a 
kind  of  wicked  sparkling — something  of  a  ro- 
guish brightness,  that  shows  her  to  be  my 
own. 

Isaac.  Pretty  rogue! 

Jerome.  Then,  when  she  smiles,  Jou'U  see 
a  lUtle  dimple  in  one  cheek  only;  a  beauty  it 
is  certainly,  yet  you  shall  not  say  which  a 
prettiest^  t^e  cheek  with  the  dimple,  or  tiw 
cheek  without 
Isaac.  Pretty  rogue ! 

Jerome.  Then  the  roses  on  those  cbedb 
are  shaded  with  a  sort  of  velvet  down,  thit 
gives  a  delicacy  to  the  glow  of  health. 
Isaac,  Pretty  ro^ue! 

Jerome.  Her  skin  pure  dimity,  yet  more 
fair,  being  spangled  here  and  there  with  a 
golden  freckle. 

Jsaac.  Charming  pretty  rogue!  pray  bow ii 
the  tone  of  her  voice  ? 

Jerome*  Remarkably  pleasing — but  if  too 
could  prevail  on  her  to  sing,  yon  wofild  be 
enchanted — she  is  a  nightingale — a  Virsiaiaa 
nightingale — but  come,  come;  her  maid  ikal 
conduct  you  to  her  antichamber. 

Isaac.  Well,  egad,  I'll  pluck  upresohrtio^ 
and  meet  her  frowns  intrepidly, 

Jerome.  Ay!  woo  her  briskly  —  win  ll% 
and  give  me  a  proof  of  your  address,  mf 
little  dolomon, 

Jsaac^  Bdflt  bold — I  expect  my  friend  Cadoi 
to  call  on  me  here-r-If  he  comes,  will  joe 
send  bim  to  me?  , 

Jerome.  I  will — Lauretta,  come — sKe'II  show 
you  to  the  room — what!  do  you  droop?  beK*t 
a  mournful  face  t»  make  love  with!  [ExemL 

Scene  IL-^Louisa's  Dressing-RMOn^ 

Enter  Maid  and  Isaac, 

Maid,  Sir,  my  mistress  will  wail  oa  yae 
presently.  ^Goes  to  ihe  Ddbr. 

Isaac.  VVhen  she's  at  leisure— ifawH  hart 
her.  [EscitMaidJ  I  wish  I  had  ever  pfactilii 
a  love  scene — 1  doubt  I  sbaH  make  a  poor  ft* 
gure  —  I  couldn't  be  more  alraid , '  iT  I 
going  before  the  Jnquisitioa — so!  tlia  doar 
op^ns — yes,  she's  comioff—the  Tery 
pf  her  silk  has  a  disdaintul  soaadL 

j^nter  Dns;«NA,  dressed  af  JLoFiSA, 
Now  dar'n't  I  lookv  round  for  the  seal  < 
— her  beauty  will  certainly  strike  me 
if  I  4o*    I  wish  she'd  apeak  firsL 
Duenna.  Sir,  I  attepi  your  ^eaaiM 
Is€iac.  So  !Di|heejeeMs<a(S^Qknd 
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civil  ke^nning  too.  Hem !  madam — ^mist*— Fm 
all  attention. 

Duenna^  Nay,  sir,  *tis  I  who  should  listen, 
and  you  propose. 

Isaac.  Egad,  this  isn^t  so  disdainful  neither 
— I  believe  I  may  venture  to  look-— no — I 
dar'nH — one  glanoe  of  those  roguish  sparklers 
vrould  fix  me  aga|in. 

Duenna.  You  seem  thoughtful,  sir — let  me 
persuade  yon  to  sit  down. 

Isaac,  So,  *^o;  she  mollifies  apace — she^s 
struck  with  my  figure !  this  attituoe  has  had 
its  effect. 

Duenna*  Come,  sir,  here*s  a  chair. 

Isaac,  Madam,  the  greatness  of  your  good- 
ness overpowers  me — that  a  lady  so  lovely 
should  deign  to  .turn  her  beauteous  eyes  on 
me  so.    \She  takes  his  hand.  He  turns  and 

sees  her. 

Duenna,  You  seetn  surprised  at  my  con- 
descension. 

Isaac,  Why,  yes,  madam,  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised at  it. — Zounds !  this  can  never  he  Louisa 
—she's  as  old  as  my  mother!  \_Astde, 

Duenna,  But  former  prepossessions  give 
way  to  my  fatber^s  commands. 

lifaac,  \Asidel  Her  father!  Yes,  *tis  she 
then  —  Lojra,  lord;  bow  blind  some  parents 
are ! 

Duenna.  Signior  Isaac. 

Isa€K,  Truly,  the  little  .damsel  was  right- 
she  has  rather  a  matronly  air  indeed !  ah  1 
*tis  well  my  affections  are  fixed  on  her  for- 
tinie,  apd  uot  her  person. 

Duenna,  6ignior,  won't  you  sit  ?  ^She  sits, 

Isaac.  Pardon  me.  madam,  I  have  scarce 
recovered  my  astonishment  at — your  condes- 
cension, madam  —  she  has  the  deviPs  own 
dimples  to  be  sure!  [^Jside, 

Duenna.  I  do  not  wonder,  sir,  that  you 
are  surprised  at  my  alfability— I  own,  signior, 

ell  I  was  vastly  prepossessed  against  you, 
d  being  teased  by  my  father,  I  did  give 
'Some  encouragement  to  Antoni«>;  but  then, 
sir.  you  were  described  to  me  as  a  quite  de- 
ferent person. 

Js€uic,  Ay,  and  so  you  were  to  me,  upon 
my  soul,  madam. 

Duenna.  But  when  I  saw  you,  I  was  never 
more  struck  in  my  life. 

Isaac.  That  was  just  my  case  too,  madam: 
I  was  struck  all  on  a  heap,  for  mjr  part 

^  Duenna,  Well,  sir,  I  see  our  misapprehen- 
sion has  been  mutual — ^you  expected  to  find 
me  haughty  and  averse,  and  I  waS  taught  to 
believe  you  a  little,  black,  snub-nosed  fellow, 
without  person,  manners,  or  address. 

Isaac.  Egad,  I  wish  she  had  answerM  her 
picture  as  well 

Duenna.  But,  sir,  your  air  is  noble — some- 
^iog  so  liberal  in  your  carriage,  with  so 
peoetrating  an  eye,  and  so  bewitching  a  smile! 

Isaac,  Egad,  now  i  look  at  her  again,  I 
don't  think  she  is  so  ugly. 

Duenna,  So  little  like  a  Jew,  and  so  much 
like  a  gentleman! 

Isaac,  Weil,  certainly  there  is  something 
ptaising  in  the  lone  of  her  voice. 
'  Duenna,  You  will  pardon  this  breach  of 
decorum  in  praising  you  thus,  but  my  joy  at 
being  so  agreeabl}r  deceived  has  given  me 
aucJi  a  flow  of  spirits  I  j 


Isaac,  O,  dear  lady,  may  I  thank  those 
dear  lips  for  this  goodness.  [Kisses  herj  Why, 
she  has  a  pretty  sort  of  velvet  down ,  that's 
the  truth  onHI  [Aside, 

Duenna,  O,  Air,  yott  have  the  most  insi- 
nuating manner,  but  indeed  you  should  get 
rid  of  that  odious  beard — one  might  as  well 
kiss  an  hedgehog. 

Isaac,  Yes,  ma'am,  the  raxor  wouldn't  be 
amiss — ^for  either  of  Us.  [Aside']  Could  you 
favour  me  with  a  song?" 

Duenna,  Willingly,  sir,  though  1  am  ra- 
ther hoarse — aheml  [Begins  to  sing, 

Isaac,  Very  like  a  Virginia  nightingale! — 
ma'am,  I  perceive  you're  noarse — I  beg  you 
will  not  distress — 

Duenna.  Oh,  not  in  the  least  distressed; — 
now,  sir. 

8  o  M  6, 
When  a  tender  maid 
Is  first  essay'd 
By  some  admiring  swain. 
How  her  blushes  rise 
If  she  meet  his  eyes. 
While  he  unfolds  his  pain! 
If  he  takes  her  hand — ^she  trembles  quite  1 
Touch  her. lips — and  she  swoons  out-right! 
While  a  pit-a-pat,  etc. 
Her  heart  avows  her  fright. 
But  in  time  appear 
Fewer  signs  or  fcur; 
The  youth  she  boldly  views ; 
If  her  hand  he  grasp. 
Or  her  bosom  clasp. 
No  mantling  blush  ensues ! 
Then  to  church  well  pleased  the  lovers  move, 
While  her  smiles  her  contentment  prove; 
And  a  pil-a-pat,  etc. 
Her  heart  avows  her  love, 

Isaac.  Charming,  ma'am  1  enchanting  1  and, 
truly,  your  notes  put  me  in  mind  of  one 
tbat^s  very  dear  to  me;  a  lady,  indeed,  whom 
you  greatly  resemble! 

Duennit.  How!  is  there,  then,  another  so 
dear  to.  you? 

Isaac.  O,  no,  ma'am,  you  mistake;  it  was 
mmmother  I  meant 

Duenna.  Come,  sir,  I  see  you  are  amased 
and  confounded  at  my  condescension,  and 
know  not  what  to  say. 

Isaac.  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  ma'am ; '  but 
it  is  a  judgment,  I  look  on  it  as  a  judgment 
on  me,  for  delaying  to  urge  the  time  when 
you'll  permit  me  to  complete  my  happiness, 
by  acquainting  Don  Jerome  with  your  cou^ 
descension. 

Duenna.  Sir,  I  must  frankly  own  to  you, 
that  I  can  never  be  yours  with  ray  father's 
consent. 

Isaac.  Good  lackl  ho'v  so? 

Duenna,  When  my  father,  in  his  passion, 
swore  be  would  never  see  me  again  till  I 
acquiesced  in  hia  will,  I  also  made  a  vow, 
that  I  would  never  lake  a  husband  from  his 
hand;  nothing  shall  make  me  break  that  oath: 
but,  if  you  have  spirit  and  contrivance  enough 
to 

yours, 
Isaac, 


t,  if  you  have  spirit  and  contrivance  enough 
carry  me  ofif  without  his  knowledge,  Ym 


Hum! 
Duenna,  Nay,  sij 
Isaac,  ITaith,  no 
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licr  at  her  word,  I  shall  secure  her  fortimei 
and  avoid  making  aay  seitlemooi  in  return; 
thus  I  shall  not  only  cheat  the  lover,  hut  the 
father  too — Oh,  cunninff  rogue,  Isaac  1  Ay, 
ay,  let  this  little  braiii  alone— Egad,  FII  take 
her  in  the  mind, 


puenntu  Well,  sir,  what's  your  deter- 
mination 1  * 

Isaac,  Madam,  I  was  dumb  only  from  rap-' 
ture— I  applaud  your  spirit^  andioyfullv  dose 
with  your  proposal;  for  which,  thus  let  me, 
on  this  lify  hand,  express  my  gratitude. 
Duenna,  Well,  sir,  you  must  get  my  fa- 


Set  my  la 
le  ^rdeu 


ther's  consent  to  walk  with  me  in 
But  by  no  means  inform  him  of  my  kindness 
to  you. 

tscuzc^  No,  to  be  sure,  that  would  spoil 
all:  but,  trust  me,  when  tricking  is  the  word 
— let  me  alone  for  a  piece  of  cunning;  this 
very  day  you  jhall  be  out  of  his  power. 

Jbuenna,  Well,  I  l#ave  the  management 
of  it  all  to  you ;  I  perceive  plainly,  sir,  that 
you  are  not  one  that  can  be  easily  outwitted. 

Isaac.  £gad,  youVe  right,  madam— you're 
right,  rfaith. 

Enter  Maid, 
Maid,  Here^s^  a  gentleman  at  the  door, 
who  begs  permission  to  speak  with  Signior 
Isaac 

Isaac.  A  friend  of  mine,  ma'am,  and  a 
trusty  friend— let  him  come  in,  [Exit  Maid] 
He  is  one  to  be  depended  on,  ma'am. 

Enter  Carlo s. 
So,  cox.  [Aside. 

Carlos,  I  have  left  Donna  Clara  at  your 
lodgings — but  can  nowhere  find  Antonio. 

Isaac,  Well,  I  will  search  him  out  my- 
self.— Carlos,  you  rogue,  I  thrive,  I  prosper. 

Carlos,  Where  is  your  mistress  ? . 

Isaac,  There,  you  booby,  there  she  stands. 

Carlos.  Wby  she^s  damned  ugly ! 

Isaac.  Hush  !  [Stops  his  mouth.. 

^  Duenna.  What  is  your  friend  saying, 
signior  ? 

Isaac,  Oh,  ma'am,  ha  is  expressing  his  rap- 
tures at  such  charms  as  he  never  saw  befoap; 
eh,  Carlos? 

Carlos.  Ay,  such  as  I  never  saw  before, 
indeed ! 

Duenna.  You  are  a  very  obliging  gentle- 
man— well,  Signior  Isaac,  I  believe  we  had 
better  •  part  for  the  present.  Remember  our 
plan. 

Isaac.  Oh,  ma*am ,  it  is  written  in  my 
heart,  fixed  as  the  image  of  those  divine  beau- 
ties— adieu,  idol  of  my  soul! — yet  once  more 
permit  me —  [Kisses  her. 

Duenna.  Sweet,  courteous  sir,  adieu ! 

Isaac.  Your  slave  eternally — Come,  Carlos, 
say  something  civil  at  taking  leave. 

Carlos,  rfaith,  Isaac,  she  is  the  hardest 
woman  to  compliment  I  ever  saw;  however, 
ril  try  something  I  had  studied  for  the  oc- 
casion, 

SONG. 

Ah  I  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen 
So  )uslly  formM  to  meet  by  nature  I 
The  youth  excelling  so  in  mien. 
The  maid  in  evVy  grace  of  feature. 
Oh,  how  happy  are  such  lovers. 
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When  kindred  beauties  each  discorers! 
Fa  surely  she 
Was  made  for  thee. 
And  thou  to  bless  this  lovely  creature  I 
So  mild  your  looks,  your  children  thence 
Will  eany  learn  the  task  of  duty — 
The  boys  with  all  their  father*s  sense. 
The  girls  vrith  all  their  mother's  beauty! 
Oh,  how  happy  to  inherit 
At  once  sucn  graces  and  such  spirit! 
Thus  while  you  live 
May  fortune  give 
Each  Messing,  equal  to  your  merit! 

[Exeunt  Isaac,  Carlos,  Dueama. 

ScENB  IIL— ^  Library* 

Jbromb  euid  Ferdinakd  discoQcred, 

Jerome.  Object  to  Antonio?  I  have  said 
it:  his  poverty,  can  you  acquit  him  of  that? 

Ferd,  Sir,  I  own  he  is  not  over  rich;  hat 
he  is  of  as  ancient  and  honourable  a  lanSy 
as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Jerome,  Yes,  f  know  the  beggars  are  s 
very  ancient  family  in  roost  ktngdoms;  bsi 
never  in  great  repute,  boy. 

Ferd,  Antonio,  sir,  has  many  amiable  qaa- 
lities. 

Jerome, .  But  he  is  poor;  can  yon  clear 
him  of  that,  I  say?  Is  he  not  a  gay«  dissipat- 
ed rake,  who  has  squandered  his  patrimaoj? 

Ferd,  Sir,  he  inherited  but  little;  and  tlial, 
his  generosity,   more  than  his  profusenesi, 
has  stripped  nim  of;  but  he  has  never  solM- 
bis  honour,  which,  with  his  title,  has  outfiftd 
his  means. 

Jerome.  Pshaw!  yon  talk  like  a  blodkhead! 
nobility,  without  an  estate,  is  as  ridiculous  u 
gold  lace  on  a  frixe  coaL 

Ferd,  This  language,  sir,  would  betla^'ke^ 
come  a  Dutch  or  English  trader  thm  * 
Spaniard. 

Jerome.  Yes;  and  those  Dntck  and Eiig^ 
traders,  as  you  call  them,  are  the  wiser  peo^ 
Why,  booby,  in  England,  they^  were  formerly 
as  nice,  as  to  birth  'and  family,  as  we  ace: 


but  they  have  long  discovered  what  a 
derful  purifier  gold  is ;  and  now,  no  one  there 
regards  pedigree  in  any  thing  but  a  honfr- 
Ob,  here  comes  Isaac!  I  hope  be  has  prosper* 
ed  in  his  suit 

Ferd,  Doubtless,  that  a^eeable  figure  «f 
his  must  have  helped  hb  suit  surpnsiBfly. 
Jerome,  How  now? 

*  *  [Ferdinand^ttfoiks  asUs^ 

Enter  Isaac. 
Well,  my  friend,  have  you  sofVened  her? 

Isaac.  Oh,  yes;  I  hav<  softened  iier. 

Jerome.  What,  does  she  come  to? 

Isaac  ' Why^  truly,  she  was  kinder  ikvi 
expected  to  find  her. 

Jerome.  And  the  dear  Itttle  angel  was 
vil,  hey? 

Isaac,  Yes,  the  pretty  little  angel  was  ^t/f' 

civil, 

Jerome.  Tta  transported  ta  bear 
and  you  Were  astonished  at  her  Beantji^ 
Isaac.  I  was astonishei^  indeed!  pnrjV 
old  is  miss? 

Jerome.  Aow  old?  lei  m^^MJLj^r 
twelve-she  is  «Wfe^.y ^<->^gf^ 
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Isoac,  Twenty? 
Jerome,  Ay^  to  a  month, 
Isaac.  Tmo,  vpoa  my  soul,  sbe  1$  the 
oldest  lookiBf  girl  of  her  age  in  Chriftendom ! 

Jerome,  Do  yon  think  so?  but  1  believe, 
you  wili  not  see  a  pretHer  girl.  ' 
Isaac,  Here  and  there  one. 
Jerome,  Louisa  has  the  family  face. 
4   Isaac,  Yes,  egad,  I  should  hare  taken  it 
for  a  family  face,  and  one  that  has  been  in 
the  family  some  time  too.  [Aside, 
Jerome.  She  has  her  lather^s  eyes. 
Isaac,  Truly  I  should  have  ffuessed  them 
to  have  been  so  —  If  she  had  ner  mother^s 
spectacles,  I  beliere  she  would  not  see  the 
worse.  [Aside, 
Jerome,  Her  aunt  Ursnla*s  nose,  and  her 
grandmother^s  forehead,  to  a  hair. 

Isaac,  Ay,  *faitb,  and  her  grandfather*s  chin 
to  a  hair.  [Aside, 
Jerome,  /Well,  if  she  was  but  as  dutiful 
as  she*s  handsome— 4ind  hark  ye,  friend  Isaac, 
she  is  none  of  your  made-op  beauties^her 
charms  are  of  the  lasting  kind. 

Isaac,  I'faith,  so  they  should — for  if  she 
be  but  twenty  now,  she  may  double  her  age, 
before  her  years  will  OTertake  her  face.  ■ 

Jerome.  Why,  sounds.  Master  Isaacl  ydu 
are  not  sneering,  are  you? 

Isaac.  Why  now,  seriously,  Don  Jerome, 
do  yon  think  you  daughter  handsome? 

Jerome,  By  this  light,  she*s  as  handsome  a 
girl  as        in  Seville. 

Isaac,  Thftn,  by  these  eyes,  I  think  her  as 
plain  a  woman  as  ever  I  beheld. 
Jerome,  By  St.  lago,  you  mu^t  be  blind. 
Isaac,  No,  no;  Uis  you  are  partial. 
Jerome,  How!  have  I  neither  sense  nof 
t^ste  ?  If  a  fair  skin,  fine  eyes ,  teeth  of  ivory, 
with  a  loTelv  bloom,  and  a  delicate  shape — 
if  these,  wiln  a  heavenly  voice,  an  J  a  world 
■f  grace,  are  not  charms,  I  know  not  what 
f9n  call  beautiful. 

Isaac,  Good  lack,  with  what  eyes  a  father 
fees!— As  I  have  life,  she  is  the  very  reverse 
>f  all  this:  as  for  the  dimity  skin  you  told 
ne  of,  I  swear,  Wi  a  thorough  nankeen  as 
iver  I  saw  1  for  her  eyes,  their  utmost  merit 
s  not  squinting — for  her  teeth,  where  there 
s  one  of  ivory,  its  neighbour  is  pure  ebony, 
ilack  and  wfaiie  alternately,  j^ust  like  the  keys 
if  an  harpsichord.  Then,  as  to  her  singing, 
md  heavenly  voice — by  this  hand,  she  has  a 
brill,  cracked  pipe,  that  sounds,  for  all  the 
rorld,  like  a  child^s  trumpet. 
Jerome,  Why,  you  little  Hebrew  scoundrel, 

0  you  mean  to  insult  me?  out  of  my  house, 
aay ! 

F^rd,  Dear  sir,  what's  the  matter? 

Jerome,  Why,  this  Israelite  here  has  the 
nptidence  to  say  your  sister's  ugly. 

Ferd,  He  must  oe  either  blind  or  insolent. 

Isaac^  So,  I  find  they  are  all  in  a  story, 
^d,  I  believe  I  have  go^  too  far! 

F'erd,  Sure,  sir,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
ke ;  it  can't  be  my  sister  whom  he  has  seen. 
Jerome,  ^Sdeath!  you  are  as  great  a  fool 

1  bet  wbat  mistake  can  there  be?  did  not  I 
ck  up  lx>uisa,  and  hav'n't  I  the  key  in  my 

pocket?  and  didn't  her  maid  show  him 
io  tlie  dressing-room?  and  yet  you  talk  of 
mistake:  no,  the  Portuguese  meant  to  in- 


sult me— «nd,  but  that  this  roof  protects  him, 
old  as  I  am,  this  sword  should  ao  me  justice. 

Isaac,  I  must  get  off  as  well  as  I  can — 
her  fortune  is  not  the  less  handsome. 

D  u  B  T. 

Isaac,  Believe  me,, good  sir,  I  ne'er  meant 
to  ofiend; 

My  mistress  I  love,  and  I  value  my  friend; 
To  win  her  and  wed  her  is  still  my  ^request, 
For  better,  for  worse — and  I  swear  1  don't  jest 
Jerome,  Zounds!  you'd  best  not  provoke 

me,  my  rage  is  so  highl 
IsaaCm  Hold  him  fast,  I  beseech  you,  his 
rage  is  so  high', 
Good  sir,  you're  too  hot,  and.  this  place  I 
roust  fly. 

Jerome.  You're  a  knave  and  a  sot,  and  this 
place  you'd  best  fly. 

Isaac.  Don  Jerome,  come  now,  let  us  lay 
aside  all  joking,  and  be  serious. 
Jerome.  How? 

Isaac,  Ha ;  ha !  ha !  I'll  be  hanged  if  you 
hav'n't  taken  my  abuse  of  your  daughter  se- 
riously. 

Jerome.  You  meant  it  so,  did  not  you? 

Isaac,  O  mercy,  no  I  a  joke — just  to  try 
how  angry  it  would  make  you. 

Jerome.  Was  that  all,  i'faith?  I  didn't  know 
you  had  been  such  a  wag,  ha!  ha!  ha!  By 
St.  lago!  you  made  me  very  angry  though — 
well,  and  you  do  think  Louisa  handsomer 

Isaac,  Handsome!  Ve^js  de  Medicis  was 
a  sybil  to  her. 

Jerome,  Give  me  your  hand,  you  little  jo-* 
cose  rogue— Egad,  I  thought  we  had  been 
all  off. 

Ferd,  So!  I  was  in  hopes  this  would  have 
been  a  quarrel,  but  I  nnd  the  Jew  is  too 
cunning. 

Jerome,  Ay,  this  gust  of  passion  has  made 
me  dry — I  am  seldom  rufflea-order  some  wine 
in  the  next  room — let  us  drink  the  poor  girl's 
health — poor  Louisa!  ugly,  hey!  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
'Twas  a  very  good  joke,  indeed ! 

Isaac,  And  a  very  true  one,  for  all  that. 

Jerome",  And,  Ferdinand,  I  insist  upon  your 
drinking  success  to  my  friend. 

Ferd,  Sir,  I  will  dnnk  success  to  my  friend, 
with  all  my  heart. 

Jerome,  Come,  little  Solomon,  if  any  sparks 
of  anger  had  remained,  this  would  be  the 
only  way  to  quench  them. 

TRIO. 

A  bumper  of  good  liquor 

Will  end  a  contest  quicker 

Than  justice,  judge,  or  vicar: 
So  fill  a  cheerful  glass, 
And  let  good  humour  pass. . 

But  if  more  deep  the  quarrel, 

W^hy  sooner  drain  the  barrel 

Than  be  the  hateful  fellow 

That's  crabbed  when  he's  mellow. 

A  bumper,  etc  [£xeuni, 

ScEKE  IV.— Isaac's  Lodgings, 
Enter  Louisa. 
Louisa.  Was  ever  truant  daughter  so  whim-  . 
sically  circumstanced  as  I  am!  I  have  sent 
my  intended  husband  to  look  ^er  m^  lover 
-the  man  of  my  SilhiS^i'v^^g^ne  to 
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bring  me  tbe  man  of  my  own — but  bow  di 
spintinir  is  this  interral  of  expectation! 


spiriting  is  this  interral  ot  expectatio 

SONG. 

What  bard,  O  Time,  discover, 
With  wings  first  made  thee  moye  ? 
Ah!  sure  it  was  some  lover 
Who  ne*er  bad  left  bis  love  1 
For  who  that  once  did  prove 
The  pangs  which  absente  brings, 
Though  out  one  day- 
He  were  away, 

Could  picture  thee  with  wings  ? 
What  bard,  etc. 

Snter  Carlos. 
So,  friend,  is  Atitonto  found? 

Carlos.  I  could  not  meet  with  him,  lady; 
but  I  doubt  not  ray  friend  Isaac  will  be  here 
with  him  presently. 

Louisa,  Oh,  shame!  you  have  used  no  di- 
ligence— I  this  your  courtesy  to  a  lady,  who 
has  trusted  herself  to  your  protection  r 

Carlos*  Indeed,  madam,  I  have  not  been 
remiss. 

Louisa,  W^ell,  well;  but  if  either  of  you 
bad  known  bow  each  moment  of  delay  weighs 
upon  the  heart  of  her  who  loves,  and  waits 
the  object  of  her  love,  oh,  ye  would  pot  then 
have  trifled  thus! 

Carlos,  Alas,  I  know  it  well! 

Louisa.  Were  Vou  ever  in  love  then  ? 

Carlos,  I  was,  lady;  but  while  I  have  life, 
will  never  be  again. 

Louisa,  Was  your  mistress  so  cruel? 

Carlos,  If  she  had  always  been  so,  I  should 
have  been  happier. 

SONG. 

0  bad  my  love  ne^er  smiled  on  me, 

1  ne*er  bad  known  such  anguish; 
But  think  how  false,  bow  cruel  she. 
To  bid  me  cease  to  languish; 
To  bid  me  hope  her  band  to  gain, 
Breathe  on  a  flame  half  perish  d; 
And  then  with  cold  and  fixM  disdain 
To  kill  tbe  hope  she  cberishM. 

Not  worse  bis  fate,  who  on  a  wreck, 
That  drove  as  winds  did  blow  it, 
Silent  had  left  the  shattered  deck, 
To  find  a  grave  below  it: 
Then  land  was  cried— no  more  resignM, 
He  glowM  with  joy  to  bear  it; 
Not  worse  his  fate,  bis  woe,  to  find 
The  wreck  must  sink  ere  near  it! 

Louisa,  As  I  live,  here  is  your  friend  com- 
ing with  Antonio — 1*11  retire  for  a  moment  to 
surprise  him.  [Exit. 

Enter  ISAAC  and  AktonIO. 

AnL  Indeed,  my  good  friend,  you  must  be 
mistaken.  Clara  D^AImansa  in  love  with  me, 
and  employ  you  to  bring  me  to  meet  her! 
It  is  impossilue! 

Isaac,  That  you  shall  see  in  an  instant — 
Carlos ,  where  is  the  lady  ?  [Carlos  points 
to  the  Door'\  In  tbe  next  room,  is  she? 

Ant,  Nay,  if  that  lady  is  really  here,  she 
certainly  wants  me  to  conduct  her  to  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  long  been  her  lover. 

IsatK,  Pshaw!  I  tell  you  %s  no  such  ibing 

YOU  are  tbe  man  she  wants,  and  nobody 


but  yon.  HereS  ado  to  persuade  yon  to  tab 
a  pretty  giri  tbat*s  dying  for  you! 
Atit*  But  I  have  no  affection  for  tliis  Mj. 
Isaac,  And  you  have  for  Louisa,  li^?  bat 
take  my  word  for  it,  Antonio ,  voa  bve  lo 
chante  there— so  you  may  as  wel|  secure  tk 
good  that  offers  itself  to  you. 

Ant,  And  could  you  reconcile  it  lo  yov 
conscience,  to  supplant  your  friend?  f 
Isaac,  Pisbl  Conscience  has  no  more  is 
do  with  gallantry,  than  it  has  with  polilio- 
why,  you  are  no  honest  fellow,  if  love 
make  a  rogue  of  you^--so  come,  do  a, 
and  speak  to  her  at  last. 
Ant,  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  tliat 
Isaac,  [Opens  ihc  Door'l  There—tboe^ 
is  —  yonder  by  the  window — get  in, 
[Pushes  him  in,  and  half  shuts  the  DoQr\ 
— now,  Carlos,  now  I  shall  bamper  Un,  1 
warrant — ^stay,  1*11  peep  bow  they  go  lo- 
egad,  be  looks  confoundedly  posed'^oowde'i 
coaxing  him — see,  Carlos,  be  begins  to  vm 
to— ay,  ay,  ke*ll  soon  forget  bis  conscieia 
Carlos,  Look — now  they  are  both  laugUfl 
Iscutc,  Ay,  so  they  are — -yes,  yes,  tkej  » 
laughing  at  that  dear  friendT  be  talked  ot-H^ 
poor  devil,  they  have  outwitted  him. 
'  Carlos,  Now  be*s  kissing  ber  hand. 

Isaac  Yes,  yes,  *faith,  tbey'rc  agreed-W 
caught,  be*s  entangled — my  dear  Carioii^ 
have  brought  it  about.  Oh,  ibis  litde  cnMif 
head  !*  Fm  a  Machiavel— a  very  MacluaicL  , 
Carlos,  I  bear  somebody  inquirinK  (flt  Ifli 
—1*11  see  who  it  is.  [EjoiC^ 

Enter  Antonio  and  Locuik. 
Ant,  Well,  my  good  friend,  this 
>so  entirely  convinced  me  of  the  certiiififd 
your  success  at  Don  Jerome's,  that  I  ^ 
resign  my  pretensions  there. 

Isaac,  lou  never  did  a  wiser 
lieve  me — and  as  for  deceiving  yoor 
thal*s  nothing  at  all  —  tricking  is  all 
^ove,  isn*t  it,  ma*am? 

Louisa,  Certainly,  sir;  and  I  am  (Mrii^ 
larly  glad  to  find  you  are  of  tbat  opiait* 
Isaac,  O  lud !  yes ,   raa'*ara—let  anj  ^ 
outwit  me,  that  can,  I  say — but  here,  n  . 
join  your  hands — there,  you  lucky  >^B^j 
wish  you  happily  married ,  from  the 
of  my  60ul! 

Louisa*  And  I  am  sure  if  you  wid 
one  else  should  prevent  it. 

Isaac,   Now,  Antonio » 
more;  so  let  us  be  friends,  will  jtmX 
Ant,  With  all  my  heart,  Isaac. 
Isaac,  It  is  not  every  man,  let  nel^!^ 
tbat  would  have  taken  sucb  pains,  or 
generous  to  a  rival. 

AnL  No,  *faith;  I  don*i  believe 
tber  beside  yourself  in  all  Spain. 

Isaac,  Well,  but  you  resign  all 
to  the  other  lady? 
Ant,  Tbat  I  dc*  most  siocerelj; 
Isaac  I  doubt  you  have 
there  still. 
Ant,  None  in  tbe  last, 


ipoa  aiy  J 
IbrtHw* 


Isaac.  I  mean  afler  ber 
AnL  No,  believe  n&«— Ifon  Ml 
welcome  to  every  thin; 


Isaac.  Well,  tYailb,^  hmM 
tbe  bargain,Di^,e^^iPja^iliigtJ 
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[Act  III.  ScBNK  1.]  • 

now  m  tell  yott  a  secret — am 
Louisa  this  very  evcniag. 
Louisa.  Indeed ! 

Isaac,  Yes,  she  faas  sworn  not  to  take  a 
basband  from  her  father^s  hand — so,  IVe  per- 
suaded him  to  trust  her  to  walk  with  me  in 
the  garden,  and  then  we  shall  give  him  the 
ih'p. 

A  Louisa.  And  is  Don  Jerome  to  know  no- 
thing of  this  ? 

'Isaac.  O  lud,  no!  there  lies  the  jest — Don^t 
rou  see  that,  by  this  step-,  I  oTcrreach  him? 
[  shall  be  entitled  to  the  girPs  fortune,  with- 
out settling  a  ducat  on  her,  ha !  ha !  ha !  Vtn 
I  cunning  dog,  an^t  I?  A  sly  little^  villain,  ^eh? 

AnL  Ila!  ha!  ha!  you  are  indeed! 

Isaac.  Roeuish,  you'll  say,  but  keen,  eh? — 
leTiiish  keeor 

Ani,  So  you  are  indeed  —  keen — very  keen. 

Is»ac.  And  what  a  laugh  we  shall  nave  at 
^en  Jerome*Sy-  when  the  truth  comes  out  I 
icy? 

Louisa*  Yes,  FlI  answer  for  it,  we  shall 
laTe  a  grood  laugh  when  the  truth  comes  out, 
•a!  hal  ha! 

Enter  Carlos.  • 
Carlos*  Here  are  the  dancers   come  to 
^ctise  the  fandango,'  you  intended  to  have 
onoured  Donna  Louisa  with. 
,  Isaac.  O ,  I  shaVt  want  them ;  but  as  I 
mst  paj  them,  TU  see  a  caper  for  my  mopey 
-will  you  excuse  me? 
Louisti.  Willingly. 

Isaac^  Here^s  my  friend,  whom  you  may 
>mman<l  for  any  service.  Madam,  your  most 
bedienl — Antonio,  I  wish  you  all  happiness. 
-Ohy  the  easy  blockhead !  what  a  tool  I  have, 
lade  of  him  ! — This  was  a  master-piece  1 

\ExiU 

Louisa,  Carlos,  will  you  be  ray  guard 
j^ioy  and  convey  me  to  the  convent  of  St. 
atharine  ? ' 

AnL  Why,  Louisa — why  should  you  go 
lerc? 

Louisa.  I  have  ray  reasons,  and  you  must 
>t  be  seen  to  go  with  rae ;  I  shall  write 
sra  thence  to  my  father;  perhaps,  when  he 
ids  what  he  has  driven  me  to,  he  may 
lent. 

AnU  I  have  no  hope  from  him— O  I^ouisa! 

these  arms  should  be  your  sanctuary. 
Louisa*  Be  patient  but  for  a  little  while — 
f  father  cannot  force  me  from  thence.  £ut 

me  ftce  you  there  before  eyening,  and  I 
M  explain  myself. 
Ant.  I  shall  obey. 

iLouisa.  Come,  friend — Antonio,  Carlos  has 
en  a  lover  himself. 

dnL'  Then  he  knows  the  value  of  his  trust. 
Carlos,  You  shall  not  find  me  unfaithful. 

T  &  I  o; 

pity  never  leaves  the  gentle  breast  ' 
"heiiB   love  has  been  received  a  welcome 
guest 
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ACT  in. 

ScEMTB  I. — A  Library. 


Enter  Jerome  and  Servant. 

Jerome.  Why,  I  never  was  so  amazed  in 
my  life!  Louisa  gone  off  with  Isaac  Mendoza, 
what!  steal  away  with  the  very  man  whom  I 
wanted  her  to  marrjr  ~  dope  with  her  own 
husband,  as  il  were — it  is  impossible! 

SerQ.  Her  maid  says,  sir,  they  had  your 
leave  to  walk  in  the  garden,  while  you  was 
.abroad  —  The  door  by  the  shrubbery  was 
found  open,  and  they  have  not  been  heard  of 
since.  \_Exit. 

Jerome.  Well,  it  is  the  most  unaccountable, 
affair  1  *sdeathi  there  \s  ceitainly  some  infernal 
mystery  in  it,  I  can^t  comprehend! 

Enter  Second  Servant  with  a  Letier, 
Serv.  Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  from  Signior 

Isaac.  ^  [ExiL 

Jerome.  So,  so,  this  will  explain — a)',  Isaac 

Mendoza — let  me  see —  [Reads, 

''Dearest  Sir, 
"You  must,  doubtless,  be  much  surprised 
at  my  flight  with  your  dauglUer"^ 
*faith,  and  well  I  may — "/  liad  the  happi- 
ness to  ^ain  her  heart  cU  our  first  inter- 
view^— Ihe  devil  you  had! — "  But  she  having, 
unfortunately  made  a  vow  not  io  receive 
a  husband  from  your  Jtands,  I  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  fier  whim^ — So,  so ! — "  9J^e 
shall  shortly  throw  ourselves  at  your  feel, 
and  I  hope  you  will  have  a  blessing  ready 
for  one,  wlio  will  then  be 

"  Your  son-in-law, 

"Isaac  Mendoza.** 

A  vrhim,  hey?  Why-f  the  deviPs  in  the  girl, 
I  think !  This  morning,  she  would  die  sooner 
than  have  him,  and  before  evening,  she  runs 
away  with  him!— Well,  well,  my  wilPs  «e- 
pomplished— let  the  motive  be  what  it  will — 
and  the  Portuguese,  ^sure,  will  never  deny  to 
fulfil  the  rest  of  the  article. 

Enter  ^brvhnt,  with  another  Lettet. 
Sjer,  Sir,  berets  a  man  below,  ^vho  says  he 
brought  tl)is  from  Iny  young  lady,  Doiuia 
Louisa.  [Exit, 
Jerome.  How!  yes,  it  is  my  daughter's  hand 
indeed  !  Lord,  there  was  no  occasion  for  them 
both  to  write;  well,  let's  sCfe  what  she  says — 

{Reads. 

"My  dearest  Failier, 
"Now  shall  I  entreat  your  pardon  for 
he  rash  step  I  have  taken  —  how  confess 
the  motive?^ — Pish!  hasn't  Isaac  just  told 
me  the  motive? — one  would  think  they  vreren*! 
together  ^hen  they  wrote — "If  I  haoe  a 
spirit  too  resentful  of  ill  usage,  I  have  also 
a  heart  as  easily  affected  by  kindness**-^ 
So,  so,  here  the  whole  matter  comes  out; 
her  resentment  for  Antonio's  ill  usage  has 
made  her  sensible  of  Isaac's  kindness — yes. 


wancTriDg  saints  poor  huts  have  sacred^ yes,  it  is  all  plain  enough — well — "I  am  not 


made, 

hallows  ev'ry  hetkvl  be  once  has  sway'd; 
d  when  his  presence  we  no  longer  share, 
1  leaves  compassion  as  a  relic  there. 

[Exeunt. 


married  yet,  though  with  a  man,  I  am 
convinced^  adores  me" — Yes,  yes,  I  dare 
say  Isaac  is  iwry  fond  of  her— -"jffi//  /  shall 
anxiousiy  expect  your  answer,  in  which, 
should  I  be  so  fortSm^  ^ui<^hi^j^our 
106 
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consent,  jou  will  make  completely  happy, 
"  Your  ever  affectionate  daughter'^ 
Louisa." 

My  consent?  to  be  sure  she  sliall  have  it!-- 
egad,  I  -was  never  better  pleased — I  bave  ful- 
iilled  my  resolution — I  knevir  I  sbould-^Ob, 
tliere*s  flotbrng  like  obstinacy— Lewis ! 

Enter  Servant. 
Let  the  man,  who  brought ibe lasi letter,  wait; 
and  get  me  a  pen  and  iqk  below.    I  am  im- 
patient to  set  poor  Louisa's  heart  at  rest— 
holloa!  tie  wis!  iSancho! 

Enter  Servants, 
j^ee  tfaat  there  b«  a  noble  sapper  provided  in 
the  saloon  to-night — serve  up  my  best  wines, 
and  let  me  have  music,  d*ye  bear? 

Serv*  Yes,  sir.  \Exeunt. 

Jerome.  And  order  all  my  doors,  to  be 
thrown  open — admit  ail  guests,  with  masks 
or  without  masks — rfailh,  we*ll  have  a  night 
of  it — And  ril  let  tlftm  see  how  merry  an 
old  man  can  be. 

SONG. 

Oh,  the  days  when  I  was  yo«n^ 
When  I  laughM  in  fortune^s  spite; 
Talked  of  love  the  whole  day  long, 
And  with  nectar  crownM  the  night! 
Then  it  was,  old  father  Care, 
LHtle  reck*d  I  of  thy  frown  ; 
Half  thy  malice  youlb  could'  bear^ 
And  the  rest  a  bumper  drown. 

Truth,  they  sav,  lies  in  a  well, 
Why,"!  vow  1  ne'er  could  sec; 
Let  the  water-drinkers  tell, 
There  it  always  lay  for  me: 
For  when  sparkling  wine  went  round, 
Never  saw  I  falsehood's  mask  ; 
fiut  still  honest  truth  I  found 
At  the  bottom  of  each  flask. 

True,  at  length  my  vrgour's  flown, 
I  have  years  to  bring  decay ;  ^ 
Few  the  locks  that  now  i.  own, 
And  the  few  1  have  are  grey. 
Yet,  old  Jerome,  thou  may'st  Jboast,' 
While  thy  sj^irits  do  not  tire;  • 
Still  beneath  thy  age's  irost 
Glows  a  spark  of  youthful  fire.  \Kxii, 

Scene  W^The  New  Ptazza, 
Entef"  FerdinAno  emd  Lopez. 

Ferd,  What,  could  you  gatbev  no  tidinA;s 
of  her?  nor  {^uess  where  she  was  gone?  O 
Clara!  Clara! 

Lopez,  in  truth,  Mr,  I  could  not. — That  she 
wai  run  away  from  ber  father,  was  in  every 
body's  mouth, — and  that  Don  Guzman  was  in 
pursuit  of  her  was  also  a  very  common  re- 
port— where  she  was  gone,  or  what  was  be- 
come of  her,  no  one  could  take  upon  them 
to  say.  • 

Ferd,  'Sdeath  and  fury,  you  blockhead  1  she 
can*t  be  out  of  Seville. 

Lopez,  So  f  said  to  mys«lf,  sir — 'Sdeath  and 
fury,  };ou  blockhead,  says  I,  she  can't  be  out 
of  Seville  —  Then  S9me  said,  she  had  banged 
herself  for  lave;  and  otbera  have  it,  Don  An- 
tonio had  carried  ber  off.  * 

Ferd,  Tis  false,  scoundrel  I  no  on&^said  that. 

Lopez,  Then  I  misunderstood  them,  sir. 
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'  i<>/Y/. -Go,' fool,  get  borae,  and  never  let  lu 
see  you  .again,  till  you  bring  me  news  q[ ha. 
[Exit  Lopez'\  Oh,  how  my  fondness  ibr  tliB 
ungrateful  girl  has  hurt  my  disposition! 

Enter  Isaac. 
Isaac,  So,  I  have  ber  safe,  and  bafi  odj 
to  find  a  priest  to  marry  us.   Antonio  »« 
may  marry  Clara,  or  not,  if  be  pleases!  . 

t'erd.  What?  what  was  that  job  laidff 
Clara  ? 

Isaac,  Oh,  Ferdinand!  my  brolhef-b-bi, 
that  shall  be,  who  thought  of  meeting  yoo! 
Ferd,  But  what  of  Clara? 
Isaac,  rfiith,  you  shall  hear. — Tbisnoniif. 
,as  I  was  coming  down,  1  met  a  pretty  bsk- 
scl,  who  told  me  her  name  was  Clara  (f.\l- 
manza,  and  begged  my  protection. 
Ferd,  How? 

Isaac,  She  said  she  had  eloped  irosiJff 
father,  Don  Guzman,  but  that  love  for  a  joia{ 
gentleman  in  Seville  was  the  cause. 
Ferd,  Oh,  Heavensl  did  she  confess  il? 
Isaac,  Ob,  yes,  she  confessed  at  ance-4fi 
then,  says  she,  m.y  lover  is  not  infonneH 
my  night,  nor  suspects  my  iotention. 

Ferd,  Depr  creature!  no  more  1  did iodeef 
Oh,  1  am  the  happiest  fellow  {—[Aside]  \V4 
Isaac ! 

Isaac,  Why,  then  she  entreated  me  to  iai 
him  out  for  her,  and  bring  him  to  her. 

Ferd,  Good  Heavens,  bow  lucky!— 
come  alon^;  let's  lose  no  time.  [PuVin^li^ 
Isaac.  Zooks!  where  are  we  to  go? 
Ferd,  Why,  did  anything  more  pi»? 
Isaac,  Any  thing  more!  yes;  the  es^*^ 
wqs,  that  1  was  moved  -witb  ber  speedrt 
and  complied  with  her  desires. 

Ferd,  Well,  and  where  is  she?  , 
Isaac,   Where  is  she?  why,  doiW* 
you,  I  complied  with  her  request,  andldtl^ 
safb  in  the  arms  of  her  lover, 

Ferd.  'Sdeath,  you  trifle  with  meMi* 
never  seen  her. 

Isaac,  You !  O  lud ,  no !  —  How  Ae  ^ 
should  you?  'Twns  Antonio  she  wanted-'* 
with  Antonio  I  leA  her. 

Ferd.  Hell  and  madness!  [Mide]  ^ 
Antonio  d'Ercilla? 

Isaac,  Ay,  ay,  the  very  man ;  and  tie  U 
part  of  it  was,  he  was  shy  of  taking  i** 
iirst  —  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  iMi^ 
and  conscience,  and  deceiving  some  m 
firiend;  but,  lord,  we  soon  overraled  dnl 
Ferd,  You  did? 

Isaac,   Ob ,  yes ,  presently  —  Sod  » 
says  he  —  Pish!  says  the  Jady,  trickia| 
fair  in  love  —  But  then,  my  friend,  saji  w' 
Pshaw!  damn  your  friend,  says  L — 
wretch,  he  has  oo  chance  —  no,  no;  ke^^ 
hang  himself  as  soon  as  he  pfeases.  ^ 
Ferd,  1  must  go,  or  I  iball  befraf  ^ 
Isaac,  But  stay,  Ferdinand,  yoo 
the  best  of  the  joke.  | 
Ferd,  Curse  on  yoor  -joke!  J 
Isaac.  Good  lack!  wWs  the  matifft"^ 
I  thought  to  have  diverted  TOU« 
■  Fer^.  Be  racked  I  torturel!  dinm'd- 
ismac.  Why ,  sure  yoo  ue  d«I  ii 
devil  of  a  Iottt,  are  yoa?  Vtulk,  <tv 
caa  be,  heii  — Tbis  t»  ^.bcllfr  flii 
t'other,  ba !  xfarit^efcia^V^  OO^ 
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Ferd*  "What,  do  you  laugh  ?  you  vile,  ^mis- 
drierous  yarlet!  [Collars  hirn\  But  that  youVe 
beneath  my  knger,  I'd  tear  your  heart  out. 

[Xhrovffs  him  from  him, 

Isaac.  O  mercy!  liere's  usage  for  a  brother- 
in-Jaw ! 

FeM,  Biit,  hark  ye,  rascal !  tell  me  directly 
%Yhcre  these  false  friends  are  gone,  or,  by  my 
Ipul—  [Draws. 

Isaak,  For  Heaven^s  sake,  now,  rav  dear 
brother-in-law,  don't  be  in  a  rage  —  rll  re- 
Boilect  as  well  as  I  can. 

Ferd.  Be  <juick  then! 

Isaac,  1  will,  I  will — but  people's  memories 
differ  —  some  have  a  treacherous  memory— 
now  mine  is  a  cowardly  memory — it  takes  to 
its  heels,  at  sight  of  a  drawn  sword,  it  does, 
'faith;  and  I  could  as  soon  fight  as  recollect. 

Ferd.  Zounds!  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I 
¥on'l  hurl  you. 

,  Isaac.  No,  no,  I  know  you  won't,  my  dear. 
»rother-tn-Iaw  —  but  that  ill-looking  thing 
here —  • 

Ferd,  What,  then,  you  won't  tell  me? 

Isaac,  Yes,  yes,  I  will;  TU  tell  you  all, 
ipon  my  soul — but  why  need  you  listen«sword 
b  hand? 

Ferd,  Why,  there.  [Puts  up]  Now. 

Isaac,  Why  then,  I  believe  they  are  gone 
D— that  is,  my  friend  Caflos  told  me,  he  had 
tft  Donna  Clara — dear  Ferdinand,  keep  your 
ands  off— at  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine. 

Ferd,  Si.  Catharine! 

Isaac,  Yes;  and  that  Antonio  was  to  come 
>  her  there. 

Ferd,  Is  this  the  truth? 
Isaac,  It  is  inde^  —  and  sll  I -  know,  as  1 
ope  for  life. 

Ferd.  WeFI,  coward,  take  your  life  —  Tis 
lat  false,  dishonourable  Antonio,  who  shall 
my  vengeance, 

Jsaac,  Ay,  ay,  kill  him — cut  his  throat,  and 
«e1come.       *  a 

Ferd.  But,  for  Clara — infamy  w  her!  sh« 

not  worth  my  resentment. 

Isaac.  No  more  she  is,  my  dear  bwtlfer- 
|i£-law.  Ifaith ,  I  would  not  he  angry  about 
sr — she  is  not  worth  it,  indeed. 

JF'erd.  'TIS  felse!  she  is  worth  the  enmity 
r  princes. 

iscutc.  True,  true,  so  she  is;  and  I  pity  you 
cceedingly  for  having  lost  her. 
Ferd.  'Sdealh.  you  rascal!  how.  durst  you 
Ik  of  pitying  mer 

IstuzV,  Ob,  dear  brother-in-law,  I  beg  par- 
niy  1  don't  pity  you  in  the  least,  upon  my 
'111. 

F*erd.  Get  hence,^fooI,  and  provoke  |ne  no 
riher;  nothing  but  your  insignificance  saves 
m.  ^  ^ 

Isa€sc.  Ffaith,  then  my  insigqificapce  is  the 
s\  friend  I  have. I'm  going,  'd^r  Ferdi- 
knd  —  What  a  curst  hot-headed  , bully- it  is! 

[Exeunt, 

ScBNB  HI. — The  Garden  of  ihe  tjotufcnt. 

Enter  LOuiSA  md  QLXBut. 
JLouisa,  And  you  re^ll)^  wish  my  brother 
ay  not  find  you  out? 

igiara.  Why  else  have  I  concealed  myseliP 
idei^  this  disguise? 

Ltouisa.  Why,  perhaps,  beeaiise  the  dress 


becomes  you;  for  you  certainly  don't  intend 
to  be  a  nun  for  life. 

Clara.  If,  indeed,  Ferdinted  had  not  of- 
fended me  so  last  night — 

Louisa,  Come,  come,  it  was  bia  fear  of 
lotffng  you  made  him  so  rash. 

Clara,  WeH,  you  may  think  me  cruel— 
but  I  swear,  if  he  were  here  this  instant ,  I 
believe  I  should  forgive  him. 

SONG. 

By  him  we  love  offended, 

How  soon  our  anger  flies! 

One  day  apart^  'tis  ended; 

Behold  him,  and  it  dies.  '* 

Last  night,  your  roving  brother, 

£nrag'd  I  bade  depart; 

And  sure  his  rude  presumption 

Deserved  to  lose  my  heart. 

Yel,  wcrie  he  now  before  me, 

In  spite  of  injured  pride 

I  fear  my  eyes  woifld  pardon 

Before  my  ton^e  coufd  chide. 

Louisa,  I  protest,  Clara,  I  shall  begin  to 
think  yon  are  sevioasly  resolved  to  etfler  on 
your  probation.  • 

Clara,  And,  seriously,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  character  of  a  nun  woiild  not 
become  me  best, 

Louisa,  Why,  to  be  sure,  the  character  of 
a  nun  is  a  very  becoming  oite  at  a  masque- 
rade; but  no  pretty  woman,  in  h^r  senses, 
ever  thought  of  taking  the  teii  for  .above  a 
night. 

Clara.  Yonder  I  see  ymir*  Antonio  is  re- 
turned— I  shall  only  interrupt  you ;  ah,  Louisa, 
with  what  happy  eagerness  you  turn  to  look 
for  him!  [Exit. 

EnUr  Antonio* 
Ant.  Well,  my  Louisa,' aay  news  since  I 
teft  you? 

'  Louisa,  None  —  The  meas6|iger  is  not  •re- 
turned fcom  my  father. 

.Ant,  VVell,  I  confess,  I  do  not  perceive 
what  we  are /to  expett  from  Wm.  •  * 

Louisa.  1  shall  be  easier^  howevex^  in  having 
mad^  the  trial :  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity. 
Antoiiio;  but  ther^  is  a  chilling  air  around 
pdverly,  that  oBea  kills  afTection,  that  was  not 
nursea  ,in  it  —  If  we  would  make  love  our 
household  god,  \^e  had  best  secure  him  a 
comfostabie  roof.         "  .  , 

SONG — ANTONIO. 

How  oft,  Louisa,  ha^t^hou  told, 
(Nor  wilt  thou  thb  fond  boast  Idisown), 
Thou  wouldst  not-  lose  Antonio's  love 
To  seign  the  partber  of  a  throne. 
And  by  those  b'ps,  that  ipoke  so  kind,. 
And  by  that  hand,  I've  pjcess'd  to  mine. 
To  be  the  lo^d  of  wealth  and  power, 
By  Iteav'ns,  U would  ^ot  ^art  with  thine! 

Then  how;  my  soul,  can  we  be  poor. 
Who  own  what  kiftgdoins  eould  not  buy? 
Of  Ais  true  heart  thou  shall  be  queen, 
And,  ser^ng  thee,  a. monarch  I.  '  • 
Thus  uncontroU'd,  yi  muCloai  bliss, 
And  rich  ill  lore's  exbaustless  ratne^ 

And  I'll  lake  king^^^^'^in^Bl^el 
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Enter  Maio,  v^Uk  a  Letter, 

Louisa,  My  father's  answer,  1  suppose. 

An/,'  My  dearest  Louisa,  yeu  may  be  as- 
sured, that  it  contains  nothing  but  threats  and 
reproaches: 

Louisa,  Lei  us  see,  however  —  [/{^otfs] 
^^D  ear  est  daughter f  make  your  loper  happy  ; 
you  have  my  full  consent  to  marry  as  your 
whim  has  chosen,  iiut  be  sure  come  h^ie 
and  sup  vviih  your  affectionate  father.^ 

AnL  You  jest,  Louisa! 

Louisa,  \GiQes  him  the  Letter"]  Read-— 
read. 

Ant,  Tis  so,  by  Heavens ! — sure  there  must 
"be  tome  mistake;  but  that's  none  of  our  bu- 
siness—  Now,  Louira,  you  have  no  excuse 
for  delay. 

Louisa.  Shall  we  not  then  return  and  thai||| 
my  father? 

Ant,  But  first  let  the  priest  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  recall  his  word — ill  fly  to  pro- 
cure one, 

Louisa,  Nay,  if  you  part  vrith  me  again, 
perhaps  you  may  lose  me.  % 

AnL  Come  then — there  is  a  friar  of  a  neigh- 
bouriri|||^  convent  is  my  friend;  you  have  al- 
ready been  diverted  by 'the  manners  of  a 
nunnery;  ie't  us  see  whether  thtre  is  less  hy- 
pocrisy among  the  holy  fathers^ 

Louisa,  Vm  afraid  not,  Antonio — for  in  re- 
ligion, as  in  friendship,  they  who  profess  most 
are  ever  the  leasj  shicere.  \ExeunL 


Effier  Clara. 
Clara,  So,  yonder  they  go,  as  happy  as  a 
mutual  and  confessed  aiTection  can  make  them, 
whiU  I  am  left  in  solitude.  Heighol  lore  may 
perhaps  excuse  the  rashness  of  an  elopement 
from  one^s  friend,  but  1  am  sure,  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  the  man  we  love  can  support 
it — Ha!  what  do  I  seel  Ferdinand,  as  I  live! 
how  could  he  sain  admission — by  potent  gold, 
I  suppose,  as  Antonio  did  —  How  eager  and|« 
disturbed  he  seems — he  snail  not  know  me  as 
yet.  [_Lets  down  her  veil. 


*  Enter  Ferdinand. 

Ferd,  Yes,  those  were  certainly  they — my 
information  was  right.  ^  [Going* 

Clara,  [Stops  him"]  Pr^y,  signior,  what  is 
your  business  here?  •  • 

Ferd,  No  matter  —  no  matter — Ob,  they 
stop — [Looks  out\  Yes,  that  is  the  perfidious 
Clara  indeed!  « 

Clara,  So,  a  jealous  error-s-Fm  glad  to  see 
him  so  moved.  •  .  [Aside, 

Ferd,  Her  disguise  canH  conceal  her — No, 
no,  I  know  her  too  well. 

Clcira,  Wonderful  discernment!  but,signior— 

Ferd,  Be  quiet,  good  ni^n ;  donH  tease  me~^ 
By  Heavens,  she  leans  upon  his  "arm,  'hangs 
fondly  on  it!  O  woman!  woman! 

Clara,  But  signior,  who  is^t  you  -^ant? 

Ferd.  Not  you,  not  you,  lo  pr'^thee  don*t 
lease  me.  Yet  pray  slay— gentle  nun,  was  it 
not  Donna  Clara  a^Almanzai  just  parted  from 
you  ? 

•  Clara.  Clara  d*Almanza,  signior,  is  not^et 
out  of  the  garden. 

Ferd,  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  I  was  right  —  And 
pray  is  not  thai  gentleman,  now  at  the  porch 
with  her,  Antonio  d*£rcilla? 


Clara,  It  ic  indeed,  sigpior. 
Ferd,  So,  so;  now  but  one  qneitimimR^ 
can  you  inform  me  ibr  what  purpoic  ^ 
have  gone  away? 

''Clara,  They  are  gone  to  be  maniej,  I 
believe. 

Ferd.  Very  well — enough — now  ifl4M^ 
mar  their  wedding!  [& 

Clara,  [UnveUs']  f  thoofiht  jealoosj  ^ 
made  lovers  quick-sighted,  but  it  kai 
mine  blind  —  Louisa*s  story  accounts  1o  ■ 
for  this  error,  and  1  am  glad  to  Gnd  I  km 
power  enough  over  him  to  make  kim  w  u* 
happy.  But  why  should  not  I  be  pretotit 
his  surprise  when  undeceived?  YVboi  k'l 
through  the  porch.  Til  follow  him;  and  pokifH 
Louisa  shall  not  singly  be  a  bride. 

SONG. 

Adieu,  thou  dreary  pile,  where  never  diet 
The  sullen  echo  of  . repentant  siebs! 
Ye  sister  mourners  of  each  lonely  cell, 
fnured  to  hymns  and  sorrow,  fare  ye  wd! 
For  happier  scenes  I  fly  this  darksome 
To  saints  a  p^son,  but  a  tomb  to  love!  [Ed 

Scene  IV.^A  Court  before  the  Prkrj^  ^ 
Enter  Isaac,  crossing  the  Stage, 
Enter  Antonio. 
Ant.  What,  my  friend  Isaac! 
Isaac,  What,  Autonio !  wish  me  joy!  lb* 
Louisa  safe. 

Ant,  Have  you? — I  wish  you  jdj  ^» 
my  soul. 

Isaac,  Yes,  1  am  come  here  to  proc«ti 
priest  to  marry  iis.  ^ 

Ant.  So,  then  we  arc  both  on  tkess 
errand;  I  am  come  to  look  for  FatkfrM 
Isaac,  Hah!  I  am  glad  onl — but,  ittlM^ 
must  lack  me  first;  my  love  is  wailinf;*  ' 
Arii^  So  is  mine.  —  bleCi  ber  in  ^  Fj^i 


Isaac,  Ay,  but  I  am  in  baste 
to  Don  Jelwie. 


to  pi* 


AnL  And  so  atn  I  too.  ^  , 

Isaac,  WeM,  perhaps  bell  sate 
marry  us  both  together — or  i'llbeyoirtw 
and  you  shall  be  mine.    Come  aJoaj— * 
youVe  obliged  to  me  for  all  this. 
Ant,  Yes,  yes.  [Ext^ 

Scene  \,—A  Room  in  the  Prmrj,-^^ 
at  the  Table,  drinking. 
glee  and  chorus. 
This  bottlers  the  sun  of  our  tahk* 
His  beams  are  rosy  wine; 
We,  planets,  that  are  not  able 
Without  his  help  t6  shine. 
Let  mirth  and  glee  abouod! 
You^ll  soon  ^ow  bright 
With  borrow*d  light, 
And  shine  as  b^  goes  round. 
Paul,  Brother  Francis,  teas  the  botde  i 
and  giVe^me  your  toasL 

Francis.  Have  we  drank 
Ursuliite? 
PauL  Yes,  yes;  she  was  tbe-UsC 
Francis.  Iben  FIfr  give  jom  the  f 
nun  of  St.  Catharine**. 

Paul  With  all  my  heart.  [J 
brother  Au, 
left  in  my 
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^ug.  Don  Joaoi  CordubA  baa  left  a  hunilred 
ImcaU,  to  remember  bim  in  oar  massei. 

JPauL  Has  be  ?  Jet  tbem  be  paid  to  our  wine 
nerchanty  and  we^ll  remember  bim  in  our 
aapsy  wbich  will  do  just  as  well.  Any  tbiifg 
snore? 

^ug,  Tes;  Baptista,  the  ricb  miser,  .who 
IliM  last  week,  bas  bequeatbed  us  a  tbousand 
jftistoles,  and  tbe  siUer  lamp  be  used  in  bis 
»wn  /chamber y  to 'burn  before  tbe  image  of 
St.  Anlbonv. 

JPauU  Twas  well  meant,  biil  wf*JI  employ 
bis  money  better — Baptista^s  bounty  sball  light 
the  liYing,  not  tbe  dead. — St  Anthony^  is  n*t 
ftiraici  to  be  left  in  tbe  dark,  though  he  was — 
See  wbo*s  there. 

[A  knocking,  Franeis  goes  to  the  door, 
and  opens  it.  * 


Enter  Porter. 

JPtwier,  Here's  one  without  in  pressing  baste 
to  speak  wilb  Father  PauL 

Francis.  Brother  Paul!  ' 
[jPauI  comes  from  behind  a  curtain, 
tvith  a  glass  of  wine,   and  in  his 
Hand  a  piece  of  cake. 

'Paul.  Here!  bow  durst  you,  fellow,  thus 
abruptly  break  in  upon  our  devotions? 

Porter,  I  thought  they  were  finished. 

Paul.  No,  they  were  not — were  they,  Brother 
Francis? 

Francis.  Not  br  a  bottle  each. 

PimL  But  neither  you  nor  your  fellows 
stark  bow  the  hours  go — no,  you  roiad  nothing 
but  the  gratifying  of  your  appetites:  ye  eat 
and  swill,  and  steep,  and  gormandize,  and 
thrive,  while  we  are  wastii^g  in  mortification. 

Porter.  We  ask  no  more  than  nature  craves. 

Paul.  Tis  false,  ye  have  more  appetites 
than  hairs!  and  your  flushed,  sleek,  anclpam' 
pered  appearance  is  the  disgrace  of  our  orner — 
out  onH — If  you  are  hungry,  can't  you  be 
^content  with  the  wholesome  roots  of  tbe  earth; 
and  if  you  are  dry,  isn*t  there  tbe  cry|tal 
spring?  [Drinks']  Put  tUs  away,  [Gives  a 

flossy  and  show  me  where  Vm  wanted. 
Porter  draws  the  s^la9s.  —  Paul,  goings, 
turns]  So,  you  would  have  drank  it,  if  there 
bad  been  any  left.   Ah,  glutton!  glutton! 

[Exeunt." 

Scene  VJ.-^^The  Court  before  the  Priory. 
Enter  IsAAC  and  Antomio. 
Isaac.  A  plaguy  while  coming,  this  same 
Father  Paul — He's  detained  at  vespers,  I  sup- 
pose, poor  fellow. 

jint.  No,  here^he  comes. 

fnter^AVL. 

Good  Father  Paul,  I  cvave  your  blessing. 
Isaac.  Yes,  good  Father  Paul,  we  are  come 

to  beg  a  favour. 

Paul.  What  it  if,  pray  ?  ^ 
Isaac.   To  marrv  us,  good  Father  Paul; 

and  in  truth  thou  dost  look  the  very  priesC  of 

Hymen. 

Paul.  In  short,  I  may  be  called  sot  (or  1 
deal  in  repentance  and  mortification. 

Isaac,  No,  no,  thou  seemest  an  officer  of 
Hymen,  because  thy  preftenoe  speaks  content 
and  gqpd  ' humour. 

Paul,  Alasl  my  appearance  is  deceitful* — 


Bloated  I  am,  indeed!  for  fasting  is  a  windy 
'recreation,  and  it  bath  swoln  me  like  a  bladder. 

uint.  But  thou  hast  a  ^ood  fresh  colour  in 
thy  face,  father;  rosy,  i*faith. 

PauL  Yes,  I  have  blushed  for  mankind,  till 
tbe  hue  of  my  shame  is  as  fixed  as  their  vices. 
Isaac.  Good  man! 

Paul.  And  I  have  laboured  too,  but  to  what 
purpose?  they  continue  to  «sin  under  my 
very  nose. 

Isaac,  Ifecks,  father,-  I  should  have  guessed 
as  much,  for  your  nose  seems  to  be  put  to 
the  blush  more  than  any  other  part  ot  your 
face. 

Paul.  Go,  you^re  a  wag. 
AnL  .  But,  to  the  purpose,  father^ will  you 
officiate  for  us? 

PauL  To  join  young  people  thus  clandes- 
tinely is  not  safe:  and,  indeed,  I  have  in  my 
heart  many  weighty  reasons  against  it. 

Jtnt,  And  I  have  in  my  hand  many  weighty 
reasons  for  it«  Isaac,  havVt  you  an  argument 
or  two  in  oiu*  favour  about  you? 

Is4»ac.  Yes,  yes ;  here  is  a  most  unanswerable 
purse. 

PauL  For  shame!  you  make  me  angry: 
you  forget  who  I  am,  and  when  importunate 
people  have  foreed  their  trash  —  ay,  into  this 
pocket,  here— or  into  this — why,  tnen  the  sin 
was  theirs.  [  27ief  put  monejr  into  his  pockets'] 
Fie,  now  how  you  distress  me!  I  would  re- 
turn if,  but  that  I  must  touch  it  that  way, 
and  so  wrong  my  oath. 
Ant.  Now  then,  come  with  us. 
Isaac.  Ay,  now  give  us  your  title  to  joy 
and  rapture. 

Paul.  Well,  when  your  hoi^uf  repentance 
comes,  don*t  blame  me;     w^  ^ 

Ant.  No  bad  caution  to  my  friend  Isaac 
[Aside]  Well,  well,  father,  do  you  do  your 
part,  and  Vil  abide  the  consequence. 
Isaac.  Ay,  and  so  will  I.  [^Thejr  are  going. 


Enter  Louisa,  running. 

Louisa,  O,  Antonio,  Ferdinand  is  at  the 
porch,  and  inquiring  for  us. 

isaiu:.  Who?  Don  Ferdinand!  be*s  not  in- 
quiring for  me,  I  hope. 

AnL  Fear  not,  my  love ;  V\\  soon  pacify  him. 

Isaac.  £aad,  you  won*t — Antonio,  take  my 
advice,  and  run  away:  this  Ferdinand  is  the 
most  unmerciful  dog!  and  has  the  ctfrsedest 
long  sword!  —  and,  upon  my  soul,  be  comes 
on  purpose  to  cut. your  throat. 

Ant.  Never  fear,  never  fear. 

Jfioac.  Well ,  you  may  stay  if  you  will ; 
but  ni  get  some  one  to  marry  me;  for,  by* 
St.  lago,  he  shall  never  marry  me  again,  while 
I  am  master  of  a  pair  of  heels.     [liuns  vui. 

Ente>  Ferdiitand. 
Ferd,  So,  sir,  I  have  met  with  you  at  last. 
Ant  Well,  sir. 

Ferd.  Base,  treacherous  man!  whence  can 
a  lalse,  deceitful  soul,  like  yours,  borrow  con- 
fidence to  look  so  steadily  on  the  man  you've 
injured?  . 

AnL  Ferdinand,  you  are  too  warm:  —  *t]S 
true  y^vL  find  me  on  the  point  of  wedding 
one  I  love  beyond  my  life;  but  no  argument 


of  mine,  prevailed  on  her 
deceit,  as  much  ^'^f^^\ 


'  elope 


r  scorn 
knew 


ferd,  t^larai  I  thank  you  for  your  sitence—j  suppose?  a  youn^  rakef  Weil,  well,  well  be' 
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not  she  had  left  her  fatber^s,  till  I  saw  her. 

Ferd,  What  a  mean  excuse!  You  ha've 
wronged  your  friend ,  then,  fop  one,  whose 
wanton  forwardness  anticipated  your  treachery 
— of  this,  indeed,  yonr  Jew  pander  informed 
me;  but  let  your  conduct  be  consistent,  and 
since  you  have  dared  to  do  a  wrong-,  follow 
me,  and  show  you  have  a  spirit  to  avow  it 

Louisa.  Antonio,  I  pereeive  his  mistake — 
leave  him  to  me. 

PauL  Friend,  you  are  rude,  to  interrupt 
the  union  of  two  willing  hearts. 

Ferd.  No,  meddling  priest,  the  hand  he  se^ks 
is  mine. 

PauL  If  so,  ril  proceed  no  further.  Lady, 
did  you  ever  promise  this  youth  your  haiidf 

t2'o  Louisa,  who  shakes  her  head, 
:iar  .  _ 
1  would  not  have  hearcl  your  tongue  anvow 
such  falsity,  beH  yonr  punishment  to  remember 
1  have  not  reproached  you.  * 

Enter X  Clara*    io  i 
Clara.  What  mockery  is  ihh? 
Ferd.  Antonio,  you  are  protected  now,  but 
we  shall  meet.  -i*^  .  * 

\Going,  Clara  holds  dhe  Arm,  and 
Louisa  the  other. 

DUET. 

Louisa.  Turn  thee  round,  I  pray  thee. 

Calm  awhile  thy  rage. 
Clara.    I  must  help  to  stay  thee, 

And  thy  wrath  assuage. 
Louisa,  Couldst  thou  not  discover 

One  so  dear  to  thee? 
Clara,    Canst  thou  be  a  lover, 

Md  l||^s  fly  from  me  ?  \Bcth  unveiL 

Ferd.  How's  this!  my  sister!  Clara  too — 
Vm  confounded. 

Louisa.  Tis  even  so,  good  brother. 

PcmI.  liow!  what  impiety  1  Did  the  man 
want  to  marry  his  own  sister? 

Louisa.  And  arVt  you  ashamed  of  your* 
self,  Hot  to  know  your  own  sister? 

Clara,  To  drive  away  your  own  mistress — 

Louisa.  Don't  you  see  how  jealousy  blinds 
people? 

Clara.  Ay,  and  will  you  ever' be  jealous 
again  ? 

Ferd.  Never-never — you.  sister,  I  know 
will  forgive  me — but  how,  Clara,  shall  i  pre- 
sume— 

Clares.  No,  no,  just  noyr  you  told  me  not 
lo  tease  you  —  "Who  do  you  want,  good 
signior?*  "Not  you,  not  you."  Oh,  you  blind 
wretch!  but  swear  never  to  be  jealous  again, 
and  ril  forgive  you. 

Ferd,  By  all— 

Clara.  There,  that  will  do— you'll  keep  the 
oath  just  as  well.      *        \Gi9es  her  Hand, 

Louisa.  Bui,  brother,  'here  is  t>ne,  to  whom 
some  apology  is  due. 

Ferd,  Antonio,  I  a^i  ashamed  to  think — 

Ant.  Not  a  word  of  excuse,  Ferdinand! — I 
have  not  been  in  love  myself  without  learning 
that  a  lover's  anger  should  never  be  resented — 
but  come — let  us  retire  with  this  good  fetber, 
and  we'll  explain  to  jovi  the  cause  'of  this 
error. 

6LBB  AMD  CHORUS* 

Oh  does  Hymen  amile  to  hear 


THE  DUENNA.  *  [ActUL 

Wordy  vows  of  ieign'd  regard; 
WeH  he  k^ows  when  theyVi  i  sincere, 
Never  slow  to 'give  reward: 
For  Jiis  glory  is  to  prove 
Kind  to  those  who  wed  for  love.  fKxeoat 

SCE^E  VII.— ^  Grand  Sedoon, 
Enter  Dok  Jeromb,  Servants,  astd  Loife. 

Jerome.  Be  sure  now  let  ev«ry  thing  be  it 
the  best  order  — let  all  my  servants  hm  m 
their  merriest  faces  —  but  tell  them  to  gel  al 
little  drunk  as  possible,  till  after  sapper.  So, 
Lopez,  where's  your  master?  sha'nl  we  kxre 
him  at  supper? 

Lopez.  Indeed,  I  believe  not,  sir — he'sand^ 
I  doubt;  I'm  sure  he  has  frighted  me  from  kn. 
Jerome..  Ay,  ay,  he's  after  some  wen^  I  ^ 
y oun^  rake  ' 
merry  without  him. 

Enter  SeroanL 
^Serv.  jSir,  here  is  Signior  Isaac. 

Enter  Isaac. 
Jerome.  So^  my  dear  son-in-law  —  tho^ 
take  my  hiessing  and  forgiveness. — But  wkcreV  , 
my  daughter?  where's  Louisa? 

Isaac.  She's  without,  impatient  for  a  hies- 
mg,  but  almost  afraid  to  enter. 

Jerome.  Oh,  fly  and  bring  her  in.  [£ttf 
Isaalc]  Poor  girl,  I  long  to  see  her  pretty  feoe. 

Isaac.  \^fVithout\  Come,  my  <Jiarmer!  «T 
trembling  angel! 

Enter  Isaac  and  Dcenna;  Don  Jbbob^ 
runs  to  meet  them;  she  kneels. 
•  Jerome.  Come  to  my  arms,  my  —  [.ter* 
bdcli]  Why,  who  the  devil  have  we  here?  ■ 
Isaac.  Nay,  Don  Jerome,  you  promised  Is 
foreiveness ;  see  how  the  dear  creature  liitinti 
Jerome.  Droops  indeed!    Why,  gad  tall 
me,  this  is  old  Margaret  —  hut  wbcie's  wf 
daughter,  where's  Louisa? 

isaac,  W^hy,  here,  before  yonr  eyes — mm, 
don't  be  abashed,  ^y  sweet  wife! 

Jerome.  Wife  with  a  vengeance! 
zounds,  you  have  ndt  married  the  DacoBa' 

Duenna,  [Kneeling]  O,  dear  papa!  yeal 
not  disown  me,  sure! 

Jerome,  Papa!  papa!  Why,  sounds,  yos 
impudence  is  as  great  as  your  ugUnessi 

Isaac.  Hise,  my  charmer,  go 'throw  Tear 
snowy  arms  about  his  neck,  and  tuuiHHt " 
him  you  are — 
Duenna,  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me! 

[Emkraee*  itim.' 

Jerome.  Help!  murder! 
Servants.,  W/htil^a  the  maRer,  sir? 
Jerome.  Why,  here,  th]s«lMincd  Jew  ; 
brought  an  old  harridan  to  atrangie  mm*     *  < 

Isaac.  Lord,  it  is  hb-  own  dauoler, 
is  so  hard-.hearted  he  won't  forgtve  hen 


and  who 


Elder  Ajstoniq  an4  Louisa;  Aej 
Jerome.  Zoiinda  ami  fury ! 

who  sent  for  you,  sir, 

are  y«u? 
Ant.  Thir  hdy's  faiisbai 
Isoioc.  Ay,  that  he  ia,  lH  be  ; 

left  them  with  the  priest,  and  wi 

given  her  away.        ^         ,  ' 
Jerome,  X^wWmiKjOO^Z 


SCKIXE  7.J 


THE  DU£NNA. 
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Isa<tc,  Ay;  that's  my  hoDMt  friend ,  An- 1  to  talk  of  beauty? — A>  -walking  rouleau! — a 

— J  *L^*«-  — :-i    f    ^'hody  tbat  seenu  to  owe  all  it5  consequence  to 

the  dropsy!  —  a  pair  of  eyes  like  two  dead 
beetles  in  a  wad  of  brown  dough!-— a  beard 
like  an  artichoke,  with  dry  sfariTelled  jaws, 
that  would  disgrace  ihe  mummy  of  a  monkey! 
Jerome,  Well  done,  Margaret! 
Duenna^  But  you  shall  know  that  I  have 
a  ^brother,  who  wears  a  sword  —  and  if  -you 
donH  do  me  justice — 

Isaak,  Fire  seize  your  brother,  and  you  too  I 
ril  Hy  to  Jerusalem,  to  a;foid  you! 
Duenna.  Fly  where  you  will^  Vll  follow 


tonio:  and  that*s  the  little  girl,  I  told  you  I 
had  hampered  bim  with. 

Jerome.  Why  f  you  are  either  drunk  or 
mad — this  is  my  daughter. 

Isaac.  No,  no;  His  you  are  both  drunk  and 
road,  I  think — here's  your  daughter. 

Jerome,  Hark  ye,  old  iniquity,  will  you 
explain  all  this,  or  not? 

Dusnna.  Come  then,  Don  Jerome,  I  will — 
Miough  our  habits  might  inform  you  all — look 
on  your  daughter,  there,  and  on  me. 
Jsiiac.  Wnars  this  1  hear? 
Duenna,  The  truth  is,  that  in  your  pUssion 
this  morning,  you  made  a  small  mistake;  for 
irou  turned  your  daughter  out  of  doors,  and 
locked  up  your  humble  servant. 

Isaac,  0  lud !  O  lud !  here's  a  pretty  fellow, 
to  turn  his  daughter  out  of  doors,  instead  of 
ID  old  Duenna.  # 
Jerome.  And,  O  lud !  here's  a  pretty  fellow, 
o  marry  an  old  Duenna  instead  of  my  daugh->> 
ler — but  how  came  the  rest  about? 

J}uenn€».  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  re- 
gained in  your  daughter's  place,  and  had  the 
(ood  fortune  to  engage  the  afifectiotas  of  my 
iweet  husband  here. 

Isaac.  Her  husband!  why,  you  old  witch, 
lo  you  think  Til  be  your  husband  now?  this 
a  a  trick,  a  cheat,  and  you  ought  all  to  be 
ishamed  of  yourselves. 

^nL  Hark  ye,  Isaac,  do  yon  dare  to  com- 
»Jain  of  tricking? — Don  Jerome,  1  give  you 
ay  word,  this  cunning  Portuguese  has  brought 
Jl  tbis  upon  himself,  by  endeavouring  to 
overreach  you,  by  getting  your  daughter's 
vrtune,  without  making  any  settlement  in 
etum. 

Jerome.  Overreach  me! 
Louisa.  'TIS  so,  indeed,  sir,  and  we  can 
rove  it  to  you. 

Jerome,  VVhy,  gad  take  me,  it  must  be  so, 
r  be  couid  never  have  j^ut  up  with  such  a 
ice  as  Margaret's — so,  little  Solomon,  I  wish 
ou  joy  of  your  wife,  with  all  my  soul. 

Louisa.  Isaac,  tricking  is  all  fair  in  love — 
!t  yoi%  alpne  for  the  plot. 

AnU  A  cunning  dog,  ar'n't  youf?  A  sly  little 
lUain,  heb? 

Louison  Roguish,  perhaps;  but  keen,  devil- 
h  keen. 

J^erome.  Yes,  yes;  his  aunt  always  called 
tin  little  Solomon. 

Is€UMC.  Why,  the  plagues  of  Egypt  upon 
wi  all ! — but  do  you  think  I'll  submit  to  such 
a  imposition? 

Ant.  Isaak,  one  serious  word — you'd  better 
s  content  as  you  are;  for,  believe  me,  you 
ill  find,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
ere  is  not  a  fairer  subject  for  contempt  and 
dicule,  than  a  knave  become  the  dupe  of  his 
wn  art. 

Isaac.  I  don't  care  —  Til  not  endure  tbis. 
on  Jerome,  'tis  you  have  done  this you 
ould  be  so  cursed  positive  about  the  beauty 
*  her  you  locked  up,  and  all  the  time,  I  told 
m  she  was  as  ola  as  my  mother,  and  as 
Ay  as  ibe  devil. 

jbuenna.  Why,  you  little  insignificant 
ptile! 

Jerome*  That's  right — attack  him,  Margaret 
JDutnna,  Dare  such  a  thing  as  you  pretend 


yon. 

Jerome,  Throw  your  snowy  arms  about 
him,  Margaret  [Exeunt  Isaac  and  Duenna'^ 
— But,  Louisa,  are  you  really  married  to  this 
modest  gentleman? 

IMuisa.  Sir,  in  obedience  to  your  com- 
mands, 1  gave  him  my  hand  within  this  hour.  ' 

Jisrome.  My  commands!  * 

Ant.  Yes,  sir;  here  is  your  consent,  under 
your  own  band. 

Jerome,  How!  would  you  rob  me  of  my 
child  by  a  trick,  a  false  pretence  ?  and  do  you 
think  to  get  her  fortune  by  the  same  means? 
Wky.  'sufe,  you  are  as  great  a  rogue  as 
Isaac! 

Ant,  No,  Dbn  Jerome;  though  I  have  pro- 
fited by  this  paper,  in  gainine  your  daughter's 
hand,  I  scorn  to  obtain  her  fortune  by  deceit. 
There,  sir.  [Ghes  a  Letter']  Now  give  her 
your  blessing  for  a  dower,  and  all  Uie  little 
I  possess  shall  be  settled  on  her  in  return. 
Had  you  wedded  her  to  a  prince,  be  could 
do  no  more. 

Jerome.*  Why,  gad  take  me,  but  you  are 
a  very  extraordinary  fellow!  But  have  yon 
the  impudence  to  suppose  no  one  can  do  a 
generous  action  but  yourself?  Here,  Louisa, 
tell  this  proud  fool  of  yours,  that  he's  the  only 
man  I  know  that  would  renounce  your  for- 
tune ;  and,  by  my  soul,  he's  the  only  man '  in 
Spain  that's  worthy  of  it  —  There,  bless  you 
both:  I'm  an  obstinate  old  fellow  when  I'm 
in  the  wrong;  but  you  shall  now  find  me  as 
steady  in  the  right. 

Enter  Ferdinand  and  Clara. 
Another  wonder  still !  why,  sirrah !  Ferdinand, 
you  have  not  stole  a  nun,  have  you? 

Perd,  She  is  a  nun  in  nothing  but  her 
habit,  sir — look  nearer,  and  you  will  perceive 
'tis  Clara  D'Almanza,  Don  Guzman's  daugh- 
ter; and,  svitb  pardon  for  stealing  a  weddings 
she  is  also  my  wife. 

Jerome.  Gadsbud,  and  a  great  fortune.-*- 
Ferdinand,  you  are  a  prudent  young  rogue^ 
and  I  forgive  "you:  and,  ifecks,  you  are  a 
pretty  little  damsel.  .Give  your  father-in-law 
a  kiss,  you  smiling  rogue. 

CldrcL,  There,  old  gentleman ;  and  now  mind 
you  behave  well  to  us. 

Jerome.  Ifecks,  those  lips  ha'n't  been  chilled 
by  kissing  beads— JHgad,  I  believe  I  ahall  grow 
the  best  humoured  fellow  in  Spain  —  Lewis! 
Sancho!  Carlos!  d^ye  hear?  are  all  my  doors 
thrown  open?  Our  children's  weddings  are 
the  only  holidays  our  age  caB  boast;  and  then 
iwe  drain^  with  pleasure,  the  little  stock  of 
spirits  time  lias  KjfeJt^^C^] 
see,  here  come  our  mends  and  peigbliours! 
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[Act  I 


Enter  Masqiteraders. 
And,  Tai'th,  we^ll  make  a  niaht  on*t,  with  wme, 
and  danc^,  and  catches — tben  old  and  young 
shall  join  us.; 

FINALE. 

Jerome,  Come  now  for  fest  and  smiling, 
Both  old  and  yt)ung  beguiling, 
Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  blithe  aod  gay, 
Till  we  banish  care  away. 

Louisa.  Thus  crown*d  with  dance  and  song^ 
The  hours  shall  glide  along 
With  a  heart  at  ease,  merry,  merry  glees 
Can  never  fail  to  please.  ^ 

Ferd.  Each  bride  with  blushes  glowing, 
Our  wine  as  rosy  flowing, 


Let  us  laugh  and  playi  so  blitbc  tnd  gay, 
Till  we  banish  care  away. 

AnL  Then  healths  to  every  friend. 
The  nighfs  repast  shall  end, 
With  a  heart  at  ease,  merry,  loerry  glees 
Can  never  fail  to  please. 

Clara.  Nor,  while  we  are  so  joyous, 
Shall  anxious  fear  annoy  us; 
Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so^  blithe  and  gifjf, 
Till  we  banish  care  away.'  * 

Jerome.  For  generous  guests  like  these 
Accept  the  wish  to  plefiise; 
So  we*ll  laugh  dnd  play,  so  blithe  and  gay, 
Your  smiles  drive  care  away.  [JCacoMl 


FARCES. 


HIGH  LIFE  BELOW  STAIRS. 
HIGH  LIFE  ^ABOVE  STAIRS. 


I   MAYOR  OF  GARRAT. 

APPRENTICE. 
WHO'S  THE  DUPE. 


LYING  VALET. 
FORTUNE'S  FROUC 
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ThU  arter-piece  \rat,  lot  a  long  period,  allributed  to  Mr.  Garrick,  but  it  M  now  known  to liare  llie  uioiKMi 

of  the  Rev.  Janes  TowBley*  the  master  Merchant  Tailora*  Scbuol.  — Tho  main  idea  of  it  appenra  to  kave  heeaa^* 
geated  bj  the  Spectator,  No.  88,  in  which  it  is  obserTed,     <'-Falling-in  Uie  other  daj  at  a  TictnallittKoh 


houie  of  Peers,  I  heard  the  maid  come  down  and  tell  th^  landlodj  at  the  b«r,  that  my  Lord  BUhop  swere  hi 
throw  her  out  at  the  window ,  if  she  did  not  bring  up  mure  mild  beer,  and  that  mj  Lord  Boke  woul4  hare  a  i"*^ 
mug  of  purl.  My  surprise  was  increased,  in  hearing  loud  and  rustic  voices  speak  and  nnswer  to  each  oikcr  afaa  ^ 
public  affairs,  by  the  names  of  the  mo«t  illustrious  of  our  nobility  ;  till  of  a  sudden   one  eame  raanxa^  &«*  and 
the  house  was  rising,  Down  came  all  the  compsny  together,  and  away!    The  alc-honse  was  immcdauely  fi)<4 
clamour,  and  scoring  one  mug  to  the  Marquia  of  such  a  place,  oil  and  vinegar  to  such* an  Earl,  Ibrcc  qaarts  to  mf  M* 
Lord  for  welting  his  title,  and  so  forth  "   A  most  important  reform  was  effected,  by  this  well-.|imo4  «Kpos«r«»  in» 
manners  and  habits  of  both  servania  and  masters;  the  wastefulovss  and  infidelity  of  the  former  were  nerer  me««  fl"* 
spicuous  than  about  175^,  when  this  piece  was  fiist  acted    Amidst  all  the  fluctuations  nf  dramatic  taste*  it  has  foe 
than  half  a  cantury  raceiyctl  constant  applause,  and  Ss  on  the  stock-list  of  all  th«  th«ali«s  in  the  kiagdon. 


DRAMATIS 
LOVEL,  a  Gentleman  of  fortune^ 
FREKMANy  hU  friend* 

PHILIP, 
TOM, 

COACHMAN^ 

KINGSTON,  a  Black,      \SerhanU  to  Lav  el., 

EITTY,  , 
COOK, 

CX.OE9  a  Black, 

Scene.— 


PERSONAE. 
DUKB^s  Servant, 
SIR  HARRY  *s  Serif  ant, 
LADY  BAB*S  Maid, 

LADY  charlotte's  Moid, 
ROBERT,  Servant  to  Freeman, 

A.  riDDLPR. 


London, 


\- 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Jn  Apartmentin  FkeetuaiCs  House, 

Enter  Freeman  and  Lovel. 

Free.  A  country  bo^!  luki  ha,  ha.  How]on^ 
has  thU  scheme  been  m  your  head? 

Lov,  Some  time — I  am  now  coBTinced  of 
what  you  have  co  often  been  hinting  me/ 
that  I  am  confoundedly  cheated  by  my  aervaittft, 

Free.  Oh!  are  you  catiffied  at  last,. Mr. 


Lovel?   I  always  ^told  you,  tliat  tkereis*' 
a  worse  set  of  servants  in  th«  parish 
James  than  in  your  kitchen. 

Lov.  Tis  with  some  difficttlty  I  btiitK^ 
now,  Mc;  Freeman;  thougk,   1  iwhI 
my  ejipenses  often  make  me  stero-J^I 
am  sure,  is  an  honest  fe|low;  aiftd  I  v9l 
for  my  bbcks; — if  there  is  a  rogue  aaMf  if 

Free.  YovL^^Ii^l^W^mmuit 
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lip  i$  an  hypocriUcal  rascal:  Tom  has  a  good 
deal  of  surly  honesty  about  him:  and  for  your 
blacks^  they  are  as  had  as  your  whites. 

Lotf.  Pray  tell  me,  is  not  your  Robert  ac- 
quainted with  my  people?  perhaps  he  may 
give  a  little  light  into  the  thing. 

Free.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Lovel, 
your  servants  are  so  abandoned,  that  I  have 
forbid  bira  your  house — ^however,  if  you  have 
a  miiid  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  shall  be 
4brtbcomipg. 

Lav,  Let  us  have  him. 

Free,  You  shall;  but  it  is  an  hundred  to 
one  if  you  get  any  thing  out  of  him ;  for 
though  he  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  yet  he  is 
so  much  of  a  servant,  that  faeMl  never  tell  any 
thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  another. — Who 
waits? 

Enter  Seroant 
Send  Robert  to  me  —  [Exil  Servant^  And 
what  was  it  determined  you  upon  this  pro- 
ject at  last? 

Lotf.  This  letter.  It  is  an  anonymous  one, 
•nd  so  ouffht  not  to  be  regarded;  but  it  has 
something  honest  in  it,  and  put  me  upon  sa- 
tisfying my  curiosity*— Read  it. 

[^Gives  the  Letter, 
Free*   I  should  know  something  of  this 
band —  \Reiid8, 
To  Peregrine  Lopel,  Esq. 
Please  jrour  honour, — /  take  the  liberty 
to  acquaint  your  honour,  that  you  at»e  sad- 
ly cheated  by  your  serwmts.—^our  honour 
mil  find  it  as  I  say.-^I  am  not  willing  to 
Ve  known,  whereof  if  1  am ,  it  may  bring 
me  into  trouble. — So  no  more,  from  your 
%onour^s  serocunt  to  command. 
—Odd  and  honest!  Well — and  now  what  are 
he  steps  you  intend  to  take? 

\Returns  the  Letter. 
LoQ.  I  shall  immediately  apply  to  my  friend 
he  manager  for  a  disguise — under  the  form 
»f  a  gawky  country  boy ,  I  will  be  an  eye- 
ritoesj  ofmy  servants  behaviour. — You  must 
kssist  me,  Mr.  Freeman.  - 
Free.  As  how,  Mr.  Lovel? 
Loif.  My  plan  is  this^I  ffave  out  that  I 
ras  going  to  my  borough  in  Devonshire,  and 
eaterday  set  out  wilh  a  servant  in  great  form, 
nd  lay  at  Basingstoke. — 
Free.  Well?— 

Ltov.  I  ordered  the  fellow  to  make  the  best 
f  his  way  down  info  the  country,  and  told 
im  that  I  would  Ibllow  him;  instead  of  that, 

turned  hack,  and  am  just  come  to  town: 
,cce  signum!  \Points  to  his  Boots. 

Free.  It  is  now  one  oVIock. 

ZtO€^.  This  very  afternoon  I  shall  pay  my 
•opie  a  visit. 

f*ree.  How  will  yon  get  in? 
ZsOv*  When  I  am  properly  habited,  you 
lall  get  me  introduced  to  Fliilip  as  one  of 
Mir  tenant's  sons,  who  wants  to  be  made  a 
M>d  servant  of. 

Free.  They  will  certainly  discover  you. 
Loo.  Never  fear.  Til  be  so  countryfied  that 
»tt  shall  not  know  roe. — As  they  are  thor- 
igfaly  persuaded  I  am  many  miles  off,  they'll 
•  more  easily  imposed  on.  Ten  to  one  but 
ey  be^n  to  celebrate  my  departure  with  a 
inking  bout,  if  they  are  what  you  describe 
em. — 


Free.  Shall  you  be  able  to  play  your  part? 
Lov.  Never  lear  me. 

Enter  Robert. 
Rob,  Your  honour  ordered  me  to, wait  on 
you. 

Free.  I  did,  Robert-  Robert. 
Rob.  Sir — 

Free.  Come  here you  know,  Robert,  I 
have  a  good  opinion  of  your  integrity. — 

Rob.v  have  always  endeavoured  that  your 
honour  should. 

Free.  Pray  have  not  yon  some  acquaintance 
among  Mr,  Lovers  people? 

Rob,  A  litUe,  your  honour. 

Free,  How  do  they  behave? — ^we  have  no- 
body but  fiiends — ^you  may  speak  out 

Lov.  Ay,  Robert,  speak  out, 

Rob.  I  hope  your  honours  will  not  insist 
on  my  saying  any  thing  in  an  affair  of  this 
kind. 

Lop.  Oh,  but  Wvi  do  insist — if  you  know 
any  thing. — 

Jiob,  dir,  I  am  bul  a  servant  myself,  and 
it  would  not  become  me  to  speak  ill  of  a 
brother  servant. 

Free,  Psba !  tbis  is  false  honesty— speak  out 

Rob,  Don't  oblige  me,  good  sir. — Consider, 
sir,  a  senrant^s  bread  depends  upon  his  cha- 
racter. 

Lop.  But  if  a  servant  uses  me  ill— i 

Rob..  Alas ,  sir ,  what  is  one  man^s  poison 
IS  another  man's  meat 

Free.  You  see  how  they  trim  for  one  another. 

Rob,  Service  is  no  inl]eritance.-^A  servant 
that  is  not  approved  in  one  place,  may  give 
satisfaction  in  another.  £very  body  must  Dve, 
your  honnUr. 

Lotf.  Robert,  I  like  jour  heartiness,  as  well 
as  your  caution;  but  m  my  case,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  know  the  truth. 

Rob.  The  truth,  sir,  is  not  to  be  spoken  at 
ail  times,  it  may  bring  one  into  trouble,  where- 
of if— 

Free.  IMusingl  Whereof  if— Pray,  Mr. 
Lovel,  lei  me  see  that  letter  again  [Lovel  gi- 
ves the  Letter'] — Ay — it  must  be  so — Robert 

Rob.  Sir. 

Free,  D  you  know  any  thing  of  this  letter? 

Rob.  Letter,  your  honour? 

Free,  I  ask  you  if  you  were  concerned  in 
writing  this  letter. — You  never  told  me  a  lie 
yet,  and  I  eipect  the  truth  from  you  npw. 

Rob.  Pray,  your  honour,  don't  ask  me. 

Free.  Did  you  write  it?  answer  me — 

Rob.  I  cannot  deny  it  [Bowings 

Lov.  What  induced  you  to  it 

Rob.  I  will  tell  the  truth!— I  have  seen 
such  waste  and  extravagance,  and  riot  and 
drunkenness,  in  your  kitchen,  sir,  that,  as  my 
master's  friend,  1  could  not  help  discovering 
it  to  you. 

Lov.  Go  on. 

Rob.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  to  your  honour; 
hut  your  honour  is  not  only  imposed  on,  but 
laughed  at  by  all  your  servants;  especially  by 
Philip,  who  IS  a — very  bad  man. 

Lov.  Philip?  an  ungrateful  dog!  Well! 

Rob,  1  could  not  presume  to  speak  to  your 
honour,  and  therefore  I  resolved,  though  but 
a  poor  scribe,  to  write  your  honour  a  letter. 

Jo^Robcrt.  I  ^^^,^^^jou. 
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Rob.  On  any  otber  account  than  this  I 
should  be  proud  to  receive  your  honour^s 
bounty,  but  no^v^  I  beg  to  be  excused — 

[Refuses  the  Hfonejr, 

Lov,  Thou  bast  a  noble  heart,  Robert,  and 
ni  not  forget  you. — ^Freeman,  be  must  be  in 
the  secret. — 'Waft  your  masler^s  orders — 

Rob,  I  will,  your  honour.        .  \Exk. 

Free,  Well,  sir,  are  you  convinced  now? 

Loi>,  Convinced-?  yes;  and  1*11  be  among 
the  scoundrels  before  night. — You  or  Robert 
must  contrive  some  way  or  other  to  get  me 
introduced  to  Philip,  as  one  of  your  cottager's 
boys  out  of  Essiex. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  .you*ll  make  a  fine  figure. 

Lev.  They  shall  make  a  fine  fi^re.— Itmust 
be  done  this  afternoon;  walk  with  me  across 
the  park,  and  I'll  teli  you  the  whole. — My 
name  shall  be  Jemmy. — And  I  am  come  to 
be  a  gentleman's  servant — and  will  do  my 
best,  and  hope  to  get  a  good  character. 

{Mimicking. 

Free»  Ha,  ha,  ha! — Bravo— Jemmy — Bravo, 
ha,  ha  !  \ExeunL 

Scene  II.— TAc  Park. 
Enter  DoKS. 
Duke.  "What  wretches  are  -  ordinary  ser- 
vants that  go  on  in  the  same  vulgar  track 
evVy  day!  eating,  working,  and  sleeping! — 
But  we,  yfho  baf«  the  honour  to  serve  the 
nobility,  are  of  another  species.  Wc  are 
above  the  common  forms,  have  servants  to 
wait  upon  us,  and  are  as  lazy  and  luxurious 
as  our  masters, — Ha! — my  dear  sir  Uarr}'l — 

Enter  Sir  Harry. 
— ^How  have  you  done  these  thousand  years? 

Sir  H,  My  lord  duke ! — your  grace's  most 
obedient  servant. 

Duke,  Well,  baronet,  and  where  have  you 
been  ? 

Sir  H»  At  Newmarket,  my  Iord-*-we  have 
had  dev'4ish  fine  sport. 

Duke.  And  a  good  appearance  I  bear. — 
Pox  take  it,  I  should  have  been  there,  but  our 
old  duchess  died,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  house,  for  the  decency  of  the  thing. 

SirH,  I  pick'd  up  fifteen  pieces. 

Duke,  Psha!  a  trifle! 

Sir  H,  The  viscount's  people  have  been  d — 
ly  taken  in  this  meeting. 

Duke.  Credit  me^  baronet,  they  know  no 
thing  of  the  turf. 

SirH.  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  they  lost 
every  match,  for  Crab  was  beat  hollow.  Care- 
less threw  his  rider,  and  miss  Slammerkin 
bad  the  distemper. 

Duke.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pm  glad  on'l.— Taste 
this  snulF,  sir  Harry.  [U/fers  his  Box, 

Sir  //.  'Tis  good  rappee,  * 

Duke.  Ri^ht  Strasburgh,  I  assure  you,  and 
of  my  own  importing. 

SirH.  Av? 

Duke,  The  city  people  adulterate  it  so  con- 
foundedly, that  I  always  import  ray  own  snuff. 
-*I  wish  my  lord  would  do  the  same;  but  he 
is  to  indolent — When  did  you  see  the  girls  ? 
I  saw  lad^  Bab  this  morning,  but,  *fore  'gad, 
whether  it  be  love  or  reading,  she  looked  as 
pale  as  a  penitent. 

SirH  I  have  just  bad  this  card  from  ho- 


same  invitation— tiidr 
is  gone    to  his  lwr< 


vePs  peop]e-^[li«ac2ff3  ^^^P  ondMrg,  KUff  | 
present  their  compiiments  to  sir  Hanjf 
and  desire  the  honour  of  his  company  Ais 
evening,  to  be  of  a  smart  party,  and  to 
eat  a  bit  of  supper. 

Duke.   I  have  'the 
master ,    it  seems  , 
ough. 

SirH.  You'll  be  with  ns,  ray  lord?— PU- 
lip's  a  blood — 

Duke.  A  buck  of  the  first  head ,  TU  tdh 
you  a  secret,  he's  going  to  be  married. 

SirH.  To  whom? 

Duke.  To  Kitty. 

SirH.  N6! 

Duke.  Yes  be  is,  and  I  intend  to  cucfcoU 
him. 

SirH.  Then  we  may  depend  upon  year 
grace  for  certain.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Duke.  If  our  house  breaks  up  io  |i  tdcr- 
ablc  time.  111  be  with  you. — Have  yon  arr 
thing  for  us? 

SlrH.  Yes,  a  little  bit  of  poetry— I ■»{ 
be  at  the  Cocoa^tree  myself  till  eigkt. 

Duke,  lieigfao! — I  am  ouite  out  of  spifili 
— I  bad  a  damn'd  debauch  last  night,  barosd 
— Lord  Francis,  Bob  the  bishop,  and  1,  tipt 
off  four  bottles  of  Burgundy  apiece— ba!  tbert 
are  two  fine  giris  coming,  faith — fady  Bab— 
ay,  and  lady  Charlotte.—  [Takes oulhisGUm. 

SirH.  We'll  not  join  them. 

Duke.  Ob,  yes — Bab  is  a  fine  wenck,  not- 
withstanding  her  complexion;  though  I sImiM 
be  glad  she  would  kaep  her  teeth  desMr- 
Your  Enfrlish  women  are  damn'd  negli^ 
about  their  teeth. — How  is  your  CharloBeii 
that  particular? 

SirH.  My  Charlotte? 

Duke.  Ay,  the  world  says,  you  are  to 
have  her. 

SirH.  I  pwn  I  did  keep  ber company; U 
we  are  off,  my  lord, 

Duke.  How  so? 
'  SirH.  Between  yoru  and  me,  she  km 
plaj^uy  thick  pair  of  legs. 

Duke.  Oh,  damn  it— that's  insuffenible. 

Sir  H.  Besides ,  she  is  a  fool,  and  nia'' 
her  opportunity  with  the  old  countess. 

Duke,  lam  afraid,  baronet,  you  love  noogi 
— Rot  it,  I  never  sa^e  a  shilling— indeed  I  an 
sura  of  a  place  in  the  excis^ — lady  Chaikite 
is  to  be  of  the  party  to-night;  bow  doj^ 
manage  that? 

SirH.  VVhr,  we  do  meet  at  a  tluni  jbjr 
are  very  civil,  and  look  queer,  and 
and  abuse  one'  another,  and  all  that, 

Duke.  Alamode,  ha? — here  ibey  are. 

Sir  H.  Let  us  retire,  [ney  rdkt» 

Enter  Ladt  Bab  and  Ladt  CflARtoA . 
LadfB.  Oh  \  fie!  lady  Charlotte,  yoa«t 
quite  indelicate  f  I'm  sorry  for  yonr  tasle. 

Lady  C.  VVell*  I  say  it  again,  I  Jove  V«f 
Hall.  A 
LadyB.  O  my  stars!  why  there  knokv. 
there  but  filthy  citizens. 
LadyB,   Runelow  for  mr  mon^* 
LadjC,  Now  you  talk  of  Rudourt 
did  you  see  the  colonel,  lady  Bab? 

LadjB.  The  coionei?  I  bate  the 
He  bad  the  assurance  .to  ;talk 
Gloucestersbii%gh^lb^SilFfa(£L^ 
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MMy%j.  m  iJ  a  pretty  man  tor  aU  lliat — 
•oldiersy  you  know,  nave  their  mistresses  eTery 
where.  * 

Lctdy  B,  I  despise  him — How  goes  on  your 
affair  with  the  baronel? 

LadjC.  The  baronet  is  a  stupid  wretch, 
and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  him — You 
are  to  be  at  LoveKs  to-night,  lady  Bab? 

LadyB.  Unless  I  ^fter  my  mind — I  don*t 
admire  tisiting  these  commoners,  lady  Char^ 
lotte. 

LadjrC.  Oh,  but  Mrs.  Kilty  has  taste 

Isadf  B.  She  affects  it. 

lAMd/  C.  The  duJce  is  fond  of  her,  and  he 
has  iudgment. 

LadyB,  The  duke  might  show  his  judg- 
ment much  better.     [Holding  up  her  Head. 

LadjrC.  There  he  is,  and  the  baronet  too 
— Take  no  notice  of  them — we'll  rally  them 
by-and-by. 

Ladjr B,  Dull  souls!  let  us  set  up  a  lou^ 
laugh  and  leave  'em. 

LtMdjr  C.  Ay ;  lt:t  us  be  gone ;  for  the  com- 
vion  people  do  so  stare  at  us — we  sh^U  cer- 
tainly be  mobh'd. 

Bolfi.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !~-IIa,  ha,  ha!  [Exeunt, 

DnxB  and  Sir  Harrt  come  forward. 
X}wike.  They  certainly  saw  us,  and  are  gone 
olf  laughing  at  us — I  roust  follow — 
Sir  H.  No,  no. 

JDuke.  I  must — 1  must  have  a  party  of 
raillery  with  them ,  a  bon  mot  or  so. — Sir 
Haurry,  you'll  excuse  me-— Adieu,  Til  be  witU 
you  m  the  evening,  if  possible;  though,  hark  ye, 
there  is  a  bill  depending  in  our  house,  which 
the  ministry  make  a  point  of  our  attending  \ 
and  so  you  know,  mum!  wc  must  mind  the 
iiops  of'^  the  great  fiddle. — Adieu.  [Exit. 

SirH,  What  a  coxcomb  this  is!  and  the 
Tellow  can't  read.  It  was  but  the  other  day 
liat  he  was  cow-boy  in  the  country,  then 
i7as  bound  'prentice  to  a  perriwig-maker,  got 
nto  my  lord  duke's  family,  and  now  sets  up 
or  a  tine  gentleman.    O  temporal  O  moses! 


Re-enter  Duke. 

JDuke.  Sir  Harry,  pr'ythee  what  are  we  to 
lo  at  Lovel's,  when  we  come  there? 

SirH.  We  shall  have  the  fiddles,  I  suppose. 

JDuke.  The  fiddles!  I  have  done  with  dan- 
ing  ever  since  the  last  fit  of  the  gout  I'll 
eH  you  vvbat,  my  dear  boy,  (  positively  can- 
lot  oe  with  them,  unless  we  have  a  little — 
Makes  a  Motion,  as  if  with  t/ie  Dice-dox. 

SirH.  Fie,  my  lord  puke, 

Duke.  Look  ye,  baronet,  I  insist  on  it. — 
TVho  the  devil,  of  anjr  fashion,  can  possibly 
pend  an  evening  without  itr — ^But  I  shall 
yse.  the  girls.—How  grave  you  look,  ha,  ha, 
^  !— Well,  let  there  le  fiddles. 

SirH.  But,  my  dear  lord,  I  shall  be  quite 
miserable  without  you. — 

Duke.  Well,  I  won't  be  particular,  I'll  do 
s  the  rest  do. — Tol,  lol,  loll 

SExit,  singing  and  dancing. 
He  had  the  assurance,  last 
ranter,  to  court  a  tradesman's  daughter  in  the 
ifty,  with  two  thousand  pounds  to  her  for- 
aAe — and  got  me  to  write  his  love-;letters. 

pretended  to  be  an  ensign  in  a  marching 
s^ment;  so  wheedled  the  old  folks  into  con- 


sent, and  would  have  carried  the  f  iri  off,  but 
was  unluckily  prevented  by  the  wa^iierwoman, 
who  happened  to  be  his  nrst  cousin. 

Enter  Philip, 
— Mr.  Philip,  your  servant. 

PhiL  You  are  welcome  to  England,  sir 
Harry;  I  hope  you  received  the  card,  and 
will  do  us  the  honour  of  your  company — 
My  master  is  gone  into  Devonshire  —  we'll 
have  a  roaring  night. 

SirH.  r'll  certainly  wait  on  you. 

Phil.  The  girls  will  be  with  us. 

SirH.  Is  this  a  wedding  supper,  Philip. 

Phil.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  Harry? 

SirH.  The  duke  tells  me  so. . 

Phil.  The  duke  is  a  fool. 

SirH.  Take  care  what  you  say;  his  grace 
IS  a  bruiser. 

Phil.  I  am  a  pupil  of  the  same  academy, 
and  not  afraid  of  htm,  I  assure  you:  sir  Harry, 
we'll  have  a  noble  batch  —  I  have  such  wine 
for  you! 

SirH.  1  am  your  man,  Phil. 

Phil.  *£gad  the  cellar  shall  bleed:  1  have 
some  Burgundy  that  is  fit  for  an  emperor. — 
My  master  would  have  given  his  ears  tor  some 
of  it  t'other  day,  to  treat  my  lord  What-d'ye- 
calUhim  with;  hut  I  told  him  it  was  all  gone; 
ha?  charity  begins  at  home,  ha?--Odso,  here 
is  Mr.  Freeman,  my  master's  intimate  friend; 
he  is  a  dry  one.  Don't  let  us  be  seen  together 
— he'll  suspect  something. 

SirH.  I  am  gone. 

Phil.  Away,  away, — Hemember,  Burgundy 
is  the  word. 

SirH  Right— long  corks!  ha,  Phil?  TMi- 
mics  the  drawing  of  a  Corlt\  —Yours.  [Exit. 

Phil.  Now  for  a  cast  of  my  office — a  starch 
phiz,  a  canting  phrase ,  and  as  many  lies  as 
necessary — Hem! 


necessary- 

Enter  Freeman. 
Free.  Oh !  Philip—How  do  you  do,  Philip? 
You  have  lost  your  master,  I.  find. 

PhiL  It  is  a  loss,  indeed,  sir.  So  good  a 
gentleman!  He  must  be  nearly  got  into  De- 
vonshire by  this  time — Sir,  your  servant 

[Going, 

Eree.  Why  in  such  a  hurry,  Philip? 

Phil,  I  shall  leave  the  house  as  litde  as  pos- 
sible, now  his  honour  is  away. 

Free.  You  are  in  the  right,  Philip. 

PfdL  Servants  at  such  times  are  too  apt  to 
be  negligent  and  extravagant,  sir. 

Free,  True;  the  master's  absence  is  the 
time  to  try  a  good  servant  in. 

PhiU  It  is  so,  sir:  Sir, your  servant.  [Going, 

Free.  Oh !  Mr.  Philip — pray  stay — you  must 
do  me.  a  piece  of  service. 

Phil.  You  command  me,  sir.  [Bows. 

Free.  I  look  upon  you,  Philip,  a^  one  of 
the  best  behaved,  most  sensible,  completest 
[Philip  bows'^  rascals  in  the  world.  [Aside. 

Phil.  Your  honour  is  pleased  to  compliment. 

Free,  There  is  a  tenant  of  mine  in  Essex, 
a  very  honest  man  —  poor  fellow,  he  as  a 
great  number  of  children ,  and  has  sent  me 
one  of  'em,  a  tall  ffawky  boy,  to  make  a  ser- 
vant of;  but  my  folks  say  tlusr  cair  do  nothing 
with  him. 

Phil.  Let  me  hav^' 


say  they  cair  do  i 
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Free*  In  troth,  ht  is  an  unKdcM  cub. 

PhiU  I  will  lick  liim  into  something,  I  war- 
rant you,  sir. — Now  my  master  is  absent,  I 
shall  have  a  good  deal  of  timfe  upon  my  hands; 
and  I  hate  to  be  idle,  sir:  in  two  months  ni 
engage  to  finish  him. 

Free.  I  don't  doubt  It  ^  [Aside. 

Phi'L  Sir,  I  have  twenty  pupils  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  James* ;  and  for  a  table  or  a  side- 
board, or  behind  an  equipage,  or  in  the  de^ 
livery  of  a  message,  or  any  thing — 

Free,  What  have  you  for  entrance  ? 

Phil,  1  always  leave  it  to  gentlemen's  ge- 
nerosity. 

Free.  Here  is  a  guinea — I  beg  he  may  be 
taken  care  of. 

Phil.  That  he  shall,  Ipromueyou.  [Aside"] 
Tour  honour  knows  me. 

Free.  Thoroughly.  [Aside. 

Phil.  When  can  I  see  him,  sir? 

Free.  Now  directly — call  at  my  house,  and 
take  him  in  your  hand. 

PhiL  Sir,  Fll  be  with  you  in  a  minute — I 
will  but  step  into  the  maricet,  to  let  the  tra- 
desmen know  they  most  not  trust  any  of  our 
servants,  now  they  are  at  board  wages  — 
humh! 

Fye&.  How  happy  is  Mr.  Lovel  in  so  ex- 
cellent a  servant.  [Exit. 

Phit.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  This  is  one  of  my  mas- 
ter's prudent  friends,  who  dines  with  him 
three  times  a  week,  and  thinks  he  is  mighty 
generous  in  giving  me  five  guineas  at  Christ- 
mas.—Damn  all  such  sneaking  scoundrels,  I 
•ay.  [Exit 

Some  III. —  The  Seromt^-haU  in  Lovel*s 
House. 

Kjugstoix  and  Coachnum,  drunk  andsleepjr, 
[Knocking  at  the  Door. 

Kinff.  Somebody  knocks^-coachy,  go— go 
to  the  door,  coachy. — 

Coachm.  1*11  not  go— do  you  go— you  black 

King.  Devil  shall  fetch  me,  if  I  go. 

Coachm.  Why  then  let  them  slay — Fll  not 
go— damme — ay,  knock  the  door  down,  and 
let  yourself  in  [Knocking. 

King,  Ay,  ay,  knock  again — knock  aAain— 

Coachm.  Master  is  gone  into  Devonshire — 
So  he  can't  be  there — so  Fll  go  to  sleep — 

King.  So  will  I — I'll  go  to  sleep  too. 

Coachm.  You  lie,  devil— you  shall  not  ^o 
to  sleep  till  I  am  asleep  —  I  am  king  of  the 
kitchen. 

King.  No,  you  are  not  king;  but  when  you 
are  drunk ,  you  are  as  sulky  as  hell.  —  Here 
is  cooky  coming — she  is  king  and  queen  too. 
Enter  Gooc. 

Cook.  Somebody  has  knock'd  at  the  door 
twenty  times,  and  nobody  hears — why,  coach- 
man— Kingston — ye  drunken  bears,  why  don't 
one  of  you  go  to  the  door. 

Coahrn,  You  go,  cook;  you  go — 

Cook.  Hang  me  if  I  go — 

King.  Yes,  yes,  cooky  go ;  Mollsy  Pollsy,  go. 

Cook.^  Out,  you  black  toad— it  is  none  of 
my  business,  and  go  I  will  not    [Sits  down. 

Enter  Philip,  with  LoyEL  disguised. 
Phil.  I  niffht  have  staid  at  the  door  all 
uigbt,  as  the  bttle  man  in  the  play  says,  if  I 


[Act  L  Son  i] 

had  not  had  the  key  of  the  doorinni^podftt 
— ^wfaat  IS  come  to  you^Jl? 

Cook.  There  is  John  Coachman,  and  Kis^ 
ston,  as  drunk  as  two  bears. 

Phil.  Ah,  hah!  my  lads,  what  finiikca  aj- 
ready?  these  are  the  very  best  of  terrsili- 
poor  fellows,  i  suppose  iJiey  have  beeiiMk> 
ing  their  master's  good  journey — ha,  ka,  hi! 

Lav.  No  donbt  on*t«  [AtUc. 

Phil.  Yo  ho,  get  to  bed,  yoi|  dogs, 
sleep  yourselves  sober,  that  yon  may  be  lUe 
to  get  drunk  again  by-and-by— Tbey  are  » 
fast  as  a  church — Jemmy.  * 

Loo.  Anon! 

Phil.  Do  you  love  drinking? 

LoQ.  Yes — I  loves  ale. 

Phil.  You  dog,  you  shall  swim  in  Biii{ia^. 

Lov.  Burgrumdy?  what's  that? 

Phil.  Cook,  wake  these  worthy  genilcoKfl, 
and  s6nd  them  to  bed. 

Cook.  It  is  impossible  to  vrake  tkem. 

Lov.  I  think  I  could  wake  them  if  I  nith 
— heh— 

Phil.  Jemmy,  wake  *em,  Jemmy— ks, ha,  k! 

Loo.  Hip — Mn  Coachman. 

[Gives  him  a  great  slap  on  the  Feu. 

Coachm.  Oh!  oh!  sounds !  oh  J— damn  jmb 

Loo.  What  blackej,  blackey. 

[Puns  him  by  the  N^se. 

King.  Oh!  oh!— what  now!  cane  yso! 
Oh! — Cot  tarn  you. 

Phil.  Ha,  ha,  ha— well  done,  Jtamj^ 
Cook,  see  these  gentry  to  bed. 

Cook.  Marry,  come  up,  1  say  so  too;  Mi 
I  indeed — 

Coacfim.  She  sha'n't  see  us  to  bed— vtl 
see  ourselves  to  bed. 

King.  We  got  drunk  together,  and  weHjs 
to  bed  together.  [Exeunt,  redttf* 

Phil.  \ovL  see  how  we  live,  boy. 

Loo.  Yes,  I  sees  how  you  live — 

Phil.  Let  the  supper  be  elegant,  cook. 

Cook.  Who  pays  for  it? 

PhiL  My  master,  to  be  sure:  vrho  M 
ha,  ha,  hal  He  is  rich  enough;  I  kopCiH 
ha,  ha! 

Loo.  Humh. 

Phil.  Eacli  of  us  must  take  a  lort^  m 
sink  it  in  our  next  weekly  bilb;  ttat  nlhe 
way. 

Loo.  Sob!  [^Wfc 
Cook.  Pr'ythee,  Philip,  what  boy  is  tUif 
Phik  A  boy  of  Freeman's  reconiinea&l' 
Loo,  Yes,  I'm  squire  Freeman's  boy— hdn^ 
Cook.  Freeman  is  a  stingy  bound;  sadjfli 
may  tell  him  I  say  so.   He  dines  here  lint 
times  a  week,  and  I  nerer  saw  the  cokwr* 
his  money  yet 
Loo.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  that  is  good— Atflrtji 


shall  have  it. 


Cook.  I  must  step  to  my  tallow-f^aaAA 
to  dispose  of  some  of  my  perquisitei;  IV 
then  ITI  set  about  supper. —  . 

Phil  Well  said,  cook,  that  is  rigbt| » 
perquisite  is  the  thing,  cook.  «i^a*: 
CooAr.  Cloe,  Cloe,  where  are  you, 

Enter  Clos. 
doe*  Yes,  mistress.— 
Cook.  Take  jiat : 
Cloe.  Yes> 
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10  tbis?  {Seeing^  Looet]  bee,  hee^  liee !  thb  h 
fftnj  bo]r— bee,  hee,  bee— Oh — tbis  k  pretty 
red  bair,  hee,  bee,  bee— You  shall  be  in  love 
wilb  me  by-and>by. — Hee,  bee. 

[  Exit,  chucking  Lovel  unfier  the  Chin, 

Loo,  k  yery  pretty  amour,  f^side]  Ob  la ! 
what  a  fine  room  is  tbis? — ^Istbis  the  diningw 
room,  pray  sir? 

PhU,  No,  our  drinkiDg^  room. 

Lo€u  Lai  la!  what  a  fine  lady  bere  is. — 
Tbis  is  madami  I  suppose. 

Enter  Kitttv 
PhiL  Where  bave  you  been,  Kitty? 
Eittjr.  I  bave  been  disposing  of  some  of 
bis  bonour^s  sbirts  and  otoer  linen ,  wbicb  it 
is  asbamebis  bonour  should  wear  any  long- 
er.—  Mother  Barter  is  aboTe,  and  waits  to 
know  if  yon  have  any  commands  for  ber. 

PhiL  1  shall  dispose  of  ray  wardrobe  to- 
morrow. 

Kit,  Who  have  we  bere !  [Lovet  bows, 
Phil,  A  boy  of  Freeman's,  a  poor  silly  fool. 
loQ,  Thank  you. — 

PhiL  I  intend  the  entertainment  of  tbis  even- 
ings a  compliment  to  you,  Kitty. 
,  AiV.  I  am  your  bumble,  Mr.  Fbiiip. 

PhiL  But  I  beg  that  I  may  see  none  of 
four  airs,  or  hear  any  of  your  French  gib- 
berish with  the  duke. 

Kit  Don^t  be  jealous,  Phil.  [/^Aflpnin^//* 

Phil,  I  intend,  before  our  marriage,  to  settle 
lomething  handsome  upon  you;  and  with 
be  five  hundred  pounds  which  I  have  already 
Mved  in  this  extravagant  feliow*s  family.— 

Zof.  A  dog!  [Aside^^O  la,  la,  what,  hare 
fon  got  fiye  hundred  pounds? 

Phil,  Peace,  blockhead— 

Kit.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do,  Phil. 

Phil.  Ay,  what  shall  1  do? 

Kit  Tou  shaU  set  up  a  chocolate-house, 
ny  dear. — 

PhiL  Yes,  and  be  cuckolded—  [Aside, 
KiL  You  know  my  education  was  a  very 
;enteel  one— I  was  half-boarder  at  Chelsea, 
nd  I  speak  French  like  a  native — Comment 
WIS  portex  vous,  mounsieur.  rjltpkttfardly, 
PfuL  Psha!  psha! 

KiL  One  is  nothing  without  French— I  shall 
hin^  at  the  bar. — Do  you  speak  French,  boy? 
Lov,  Anon — 

KiL  Anon — O  the  fool!  ha,  ha,  ha! — Come 
ere,  do,  and  let  me  new  mould  you  a  little 
nyou  must  be  a  f^ood  boy,  and  wait  upon 
le  gentlefolks  to-night 

{She  ties  and  powders  his  Hair, 

Lo0,  Yes,  an't  please  you,  111  do  my  best. 

JCiL  His  best!  O  the  natural!  tbis  is  a 
range  bead  of  hair  of  thine,  boy— it  is  so 
Barse  and  so  carrotty. 

Loo.  All  my  brothers  and  sisters  be  red  in 
M  pole. 

Phil,  KiL  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [Loud  laugh, 

KiL  There,  now  you  are  something  like — 

aroe,  Philip,  give  the  boy  a  lesson,  and  tlftn 

U  leeture  him  out  of  the  ServanU'  Gaide. 
Phil,  Come,  sir,  first,  hold  up  your  bead^ 

ery  well— turn  out  your  toes,  sir— yery  well 

-now  call  coach— 
Lop.  What  is  call  coach? 
PhiL  Tbusy  sir,  coach,  coach,  coach.  [Loud, 
Lov.  Coadb,  conch,  coach.  [ImUaHng. 


PhiL  Admirable  I  the  knare  has  a  good  car 
— Now,  sir,  tell  me  a  lie. 

Loo,  Oh  la,  I  never  told  a  lie  in  all  my  life. 

PhiL  Then  it  is  high  time  you  should  be- 
gin now;  what's  a  servant  good  Ibr  that  can't 
tell  a  lie? 

Kit,  And  stand  in  it — Now  I'll  lecture  biro. 
[Tokes  out  a  Book]  This  is  The  ServanU* 
Guide  to  Wealth ,  by  Timothy  Sbouldemot| 
formerly  servant  to  several  noblemen,  and  now 
an  oflieer  in  the  customs.  Necessary  for  all 
servants. 

PhiL  Mind  I  sir^  what  etcellent  rules  the 
books  contains,  and  remember  them  well — 
Come,  Kitty,  begin — 
KiL  [Reads]  Advice  to  the  footman: 
Let  it  Ibr  erer  be  your  plan  ) 
To  be  the  master,  not  the  man,  > 
And  do — as  little  as  you  can.  j 
Loo,  He,  be,  he! — Yes,  rli  do  nothing  at 
all— not  1. 
KiL  To  the  groom: 

Never  allow  your  master  able 
To  judge  of  matters  in  the  stable. 
If  be  should  roughly  speak  bis  mind,  1 
Or  to  dismiss  you  seems  indin'd,     >  . 
Lame  the  best  horse,  or  break  his  wind. ) 
Loo,  OddinesI  that's  good— be,  he,  he! 
Kit,  To  the  coachman: 

If  your  good  master  on  you  doats, 
Ne'er  leave  bis  house  to  serve  a  stranger; 
But  pocket  hay,  and  straw,  and  oats. 
Ana  let  the  horses  eat  the  manger. 
Loo,  Eat  the  manger!  be,  be,  he!  • 
KiL  I  won't  ^ve  you  too  much  at  a  time 
Here  boy,  take  the  book,  and  read  it  every 
night  and  morninfi  before  you  say  your  prayers. 

PhiL  Ha,  ha,  ba! — very  good — ^Butnowfbr 
business. 

KiL  Bight— I'll  go  and  get.  out  one  of  the 
damask  tablecloths,  and  some  napkins;  and 
be  sure,  Phil,  your  sideboard  is  very  smart. 

[Exit. 

PhiL  That  it  shall— come,  Jemmy —  [ExiL 
Loo,  Sob!— Sob!- It  works  well  [ExiL 

ACT  H. 

Scene  h^The  Seroants'-hall,  wUh  theSup-* 
per  and  Side-board  set  ouL 

Enter  Phiup,  Kitty,  and  Lovel. 

Kit,  Well,  Phil,  what  think  you?  don't  we 
look  very  smart? — Now  let  'em  come  as  soon 
as  they  will,  we  shall  be  ready  for  'em. 

PhiL  'Tis  all  very  well;  but— 

KiL  But  what? 

Phil,  Why,  I  wish  we  could  get  that  snarl- 
ing cur,  Tom,  to  make  one. 

Kit,  What  is  the  matter  vrith  him  ? 

PhiL  I  don't  know— He's  a  queer  son  of  a — 

KiL  Oh.  I  know  him;  he  is  one  of  your 
sneaking  halfbred  fellows,  that  prefers  his 
master's  interest  to  his  own. 

PhiL  —Here  he  is. 

Enter  ToM. 
— And  why  won't  you  make  one  to-night. 
Tom? — here's  cook  and  coachman,  and  all 
of  us. 

Tom, 

PhiL 

Tom. 
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PhU,  I  warrant,  you  think  yourself  mighty 
honest — ^ha,  ha, ha! 

>.  Tom,  A  lilile  honester  than  you,  I  hope, 
and  not  brag^  neither.  . 

Kit,  Harkye ,  you  Mr.  Honesty ,  don*t  be 
saucy — 

LoQ.  This  is  worth  listening  to.  {Aside, 
Tom.  What,  madam,  you  are  afraid  for 

your  cully,  arc  you? 

KiL  Cully,   sirrah,  cully?  afraid,  sirrah, 

afraid  of  what?  [Goes  up  io  Tom, 

PtiiL  Ay,  sir,  afraid  of  what? 

•  [^Goes  up  ifie  other  Side, 
Lotf,  Ay,  sir,  afraid  of  what  ?  [Goes  up  too, 
Tom.  I  value  none  of  you— I  know  your 

tricks. 

Phil.  Wljat  do  you  know,  sirrah? 

Kit.  Ay,  what  do  you  know? 

Xop.  Ay,  sir,  what  do  you  know? 

Tom,  I  know  that  vou  two  are  in  fee 
withx  every  tradesman  belonging  to  the  house. 
— ^And  that  you,  Mr.  Clodpole,  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  hangM.  [Strikes  Lovel, 

Phil,  What  do  you  strike  the  boy  for? 

Loo,  It  is  an  honest  blow.  [Aside, 

Tom,  ni  strike  him  again.— Tis  such  as 
you  that  bring  a  scandal  upon  us  all. 

KiL  Come,  none  of  your  impudence ,  Tom. 

Tom,  'Egad,  madam,  the  gentry  may  well 
complain,  when  they  get  such  servants  as  you 
in  their  houses. — There's  your  good  friend, 
mother  Barter,  the  old-clothes  woman,  the 
greatest  thief  in  town ,  just  now  ^oue  out 
with  her  apron  full  of  bis  honour^s  linen. 

Kit.  Well,  sir,  and  did  you  never — ha! 

Tom,  No,  never:  I  have  livM  with  'his  ho- 
nour four  years,  and  never  took  the  value  of 
that  [Snapping  /«s  Fingers~\^}i\s  honour  is 
a  prince;  gives  noble  wages,  and  keeps  noble 
company,  and  yet  you  two  are  not  contented, 
but  cheat  him  wherever  you  can  lay  your 
fingers.— Shame  on  you! — 

Loo.  The  fellow  I  thought  a  rogue  is  the 
only  honest  servant  in  my  house.  [Aside. 

KiL  Out,  you  mealy-mouth*d  cur! 

Phil,  VVell,  go  tell  his  honour,  do — ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Tom,  I  sborn  that — damn  an  informer !  but 
yet,  I  hope  his  honour  will  find  you  two  out, 
one  day  or  other — Thai's  all. —  [Exit, 

Kit.  This  fellow  must  be  taken  care  of. 

Phil.  I'll  do  his  business  for  him,  when  his 
honour  comes  to  town. 

LoQ,  You  lie,  you  scoundrel,  ygu  will  not. 
[Aside'\ — O  la,  here  is  a  fine  gentleman. 
Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Ah!  ma  chere  mademseille!  com- 
ment vous  portez  vous?  [Salute, 

Kit,  Fort  bien,  je  vous  remercier,  mounsieur. 

Phil,  Now  we  shall  have  nonsense  by 
wholesale. 

Duke.  Hovf  do  you  do,  Philip? 

Phil.  Your  grace^s  humble  servant. 

Duke.  But  my  dear  Kitty—  [TalkaparL 

PhiL  Jemmy. 

Lov.  Anon? 

Phil.  Come  along  with  me,  and  I  will  make 
you  free  of  the  cellar. 

LoQ.  Yes — I  will — But  won't  you  ask  he 
to  drink?  < 

PhiL  No,  no;  be  will  hare  his  share  by- 
and-by. — Come  along. 


[AcfE 

Lov,  Yes.        [Exeitnt  Philip  and  Lmt, 

Kit,  Indeed  I  thought  your  grace  ao 
m  coming. 

Duke,  Upon  honour,  our  bouse  is  but  tkii 
moment  up. — You  have  a  damn'd  vile  oofl<c- 
tion  of  pictures  I  observe,  above  stairs,  Kittj 
— Your  squire  has  no  taste. 

Kit,  No  taste?  that^s  impossible,  Ibrkebi 
laid  out  a  vast  deal  of  money. 

Duke,  There  is  not  an  original  pictURii 
the  whole  collection.— Where  coala  he  pid 
'em  up? 

KiL  He  employs  three  or  four  men  to  bay 
for  him ,  and  he  always  pays  for  origiDak 

Duke,  Donnea-^moi  votre  eau  de  Ikc- 
My  head  aches  confoundedly.  [She  giett « 
Smelling-bottle^  Kitty,  my  dear,  I  hew  job 
are  going  to  be  marned.) 

KiL  Pardonnez-moi,  for  that.^ 

Duke.  If  yoiL  get  a  boy,  TU  be  go(i£ri^ 
faith. 

KiL  How  you  rattle,  duke!^I  amthiiikii^ 
my.  lord,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  see  jm 
last. 

Duke,  At  the  playi  mademseille.^ 


KiL  Your  grace  loves  a  playr 
Duke,  No.~^It  is  a  dull,  old  fashioned  a- 
tertainment — I  hate  it. — 


KiL  Weil,  give  me  a  good  tragedy.  , 
Duke,  It  must  not  be  a  modem  one  tki. 
— You  are  devilish  handsome,  Kate — kiss 

[Offers  to  kits  kr. 

Enter  Sir  Harrt. 

SirH,  Oh  ho,  are  you  ihcreabouls,  mr 
lord  duke?  That  may  do  very  wcil  b?^ 
by -^however  you'll  never  find  me 

-     \PfJers  to  kiss 

Duke,  Stand  off,  you  are  a  comrooBtt^  | 
nothing  under  nobility  approaches  Kitty. 

SirM,  You  are  so  devilish  proad  oT  W 
nobility.  —  An  fool  may  be  born  to  a  titk^ 
but  only  a  wise  roan  can  make  himself  ks- 
nourable. 

Kit.  Well  said,  sir  Hairy,  that  is 
morillity. 

Duke,  I  hope  you  make  some  difiereicf 
between  hereditary  honours  and  tke  bnvs 
of  a  mob. 

KiL  Very  smart,  my  lord— Now,  sir  Bip-- 
Sir  H.  If  you  make  use  of  your  bereMa»y 

honours  to  screen  you  from  debt— 

Duke,  Zounds !  sir,  what  do  yoa  mean  if 

that? 

KiL  Hold,  hold,  I  shall  have  some  fine,  oi^ 
noble  blood  spilt  bee. — Ha'  done,  sir  Harr^  i 

SirH.  Not  I.— Why  he  is  always  ^ 
himself  upon  his  upper  house. 

Duke.  We  have  dignity. 

Sir  H,  But  what  becomes  of  your  < 
if  we  refuse  the  supplies? 

KiL  Peace,  peace— here's  lady  Bab. 

Enter  Ladt  Bab,  in  a  Chair, 
D«ir  lady  Bab— 

LadyB.  Mrs.  Kitty,  your  servant— Ij 
afraid  of  takine  cold,  and  ordered  the  r 
down  stairs.    Well ,  and  how  do  joa  4 


My  lord  duke,  your  senrant- 
too — yours. 
Duke,  Your  lad 
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rfidt  of  time— rZooAr*  on  her  fVatcK\  But 
got  into  my  tavVite  author. 
nuke.  Yes,  I  found  her  ladyship  at  her 
itvdies  this  morning. — >Some  wicked  poem. 

Lady  B,  Oh,  you  wretch !  I  never  read  but 
one  book. 

KU,  What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  of? 
Lady  B,  Shikspur.    Did   you  never  read 
Sbikspur? 

Kit  Shikspur?  Shikspur? — Who  wrote  it? 
No,  I  never  read  Shikspur. 

L€uijrB,  Then  you  have  an  immense  plea- 
sure to  come. 

^  Kit.  Well  then,  1*11  read  it  over  one  after- 
noon or  other. — Here^s  lady  Charlotte. 

Enter  Lady  Cbarlotts,  in  a  Chair. 
--Dear  lady  Charlotte. 

Lady  C.  Ob,  Mr*.  Kitty,  I  thought  I  never 
sbouid  have  reached  your  house. Such  a  fit 
of  the  cholic  seized  me — Oh,  lady  Bab,  how 
long  has  your  ladyship  been  here  r — My  chair- 
Hien  were  such  drones.  —  My  lord  duke,  the 
piok  of  all  good  breeding. 

Duke.  Oh,  ma^am — '  [Boiving, 

LadjrC.  And,  sir  Harry — your  servant,  sir 
iany.  [Formally. 
•  Sir  H.  Madam,  your  servant — t  am  sorry 
lo  hear  your  ladyship  has  been  ill.  . 

LadyC.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  that  sorrow,  sir.  —  Remember 
^Park. 

SirH.  The  Park?  Til  explain  that  affair, 
madam. 

Lady  C,  1  want  none  of  your  explanations. 

[Scornfully, 

SirH.  Dear  lady  Charlotte!— 

Lady  C.  No,  sir;  I  have  observed  your  cool- 
Mss  of  late,  and  despise  you — a  trumpery 
baronet ! 

SirH,  I  see  how  it  is;  nothing  will  satisfy 
fOD  but  nobility— that  sly  dog,  the  marquis — 

LadyC.  None  of  your  reflections,  sir  —  the 
inarquis  is  a  person  of  honour,  and  above  in- 
jiiiring  after  a  lady*s  fortune,  as  you  meanly 

SirH.  I,  I,  madam? — I  scorn  such  a  thing, 
— 1  assure  you,  madam,  I  never  —  that  is  to 
tay — ?egad  1  am  confounded. — My  lord  duke, 
ivhal  aball  I  say  to  her. — Pray  help  me  out. — 

[Aside, 

Duke,  Ask  her  to  show  her  legs — -na,  ha^ 
la!  [Aside. 

^ter  Philip  and  Lovel,  loaded  with  Bottles. 

Phil.  Here,  my  litlle  peer — here  is  wine  that 
irill  ennoble  your  blood.— Both  your  ladyship*s 
BOst  bumble  servant 

Lotf,  [Affecting  to  be  drunk]  Both  your 
adyship^  most  humble  servant. 

Ki/.  Why,  Philip,  you  have  made  the  boy 
Irunic 

Phil,  I  have  made  him  free  of  the  cellar, 
ta,  ha  I 

LoQ.  Yes,  I  am  free — 1  am  very  ft*ee.- 

Phil,  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of 
vine,  from  humble  port  to  imperial  Tokay. 

/W.  Yes,  I  have  neen  drinking  kokay. 

Kit.  Go,  get  you  some  sleep,  child,  that  you 
Bay  wait  oo  his  lordship  by-and^by. 

X<»tf.  Thank  you,  madam.  — I  will  certainly 


wait  on  their  lordships  and  their  ladyships 
too.  ^  [Aside  and  exit, 

Phil.  Well,  ladies,  what  say  you  to  a  dance, 
and  then  to  supper?  have  you  had  your  tear 
All.  A  dance,  a  dance — No  tea,  no  tea. 
Phil.  Come  here — where  are  all  our  people  ? 

Enter  Coachman,  Cook,  Kingston, 
and  Cloe. 

ril  couple  you,— My  lord  duke  will  take  Kil- 
ty,— lady  Bab  will  do  me  the  honour  of  her 
hand;  sir  Harry  lady  Charlotte,  coachman  and 
cook,  and  the  two  dc\ils  will  dance  together, 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Duke,  With  submission,  the  country  dan- 
ces by-and-^by* 

Lady  C,  Ay,  ay ;  French  dances  before  sup- 
per, and  country  dances  after. — 1  beg  the  duke 
and  Mrs.  Kilty  may  give  us  a  minuet. 

Duke.  Dear  lady  Charlotte,  consider  my 
popr  gout.    Sir  Harry  will  oblige  us. 

[Sir  Hdrry  bows. 
All.  Minuet,  sir  Harry.    iVlinuet,  sir  Harry. 
Duke.  What  minuet  would  you  please  to 
have  ? 

Kit,  What  minuet?  —  Let  me  see play 
marshal  Tbingunibob*s  minueL 

[A  Minuet  hy  Sir  Harry  and  Kitty; 
awkward  and  conceited.  '  They  sit 
down. 

Phil.  We  will  aet  the  wine  on  the  table — 
here  is  Claret,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne, 
and  a  bottle  of  Tokay  for  the  ladies — there 
are  tickets  on  every  bc^e — if  any  gentleman 
chooses  port — 

Duke.  Port? — 'Tis  only  fit  for  a  dram. 
Kit,  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  you? — 
Lady  Charlotte,  pray  be  free;  the  more  free, 
the  more  welcome^  as  ihey  say  in  my  coun- 
try.— The  gentlemen  will  be  so  good  as  take' 
care  of  themselves.  [A  pause, 

Duke.  Lady  Charlotte,  hob  or  non ! 
Lady  C.  Done,  my  lord — in  Burgundy ,  if 
you  please. 

Duke.  Here^s  your  sweetheart  and  mine, 
and  the  friends  ot  the  company. 

[They  drink,    A  pause, 
Phil.  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bun^ 
per  all  round — £  have  a  health  for  you —  Hei^ 
IS  to  the  amendment  of  our  masters  and  mi^ 
stresses. 
All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Loud  laugh.   A  pause, 
Phil.  My  lord  duke,  your  toast. 
Duke.  Lady  Betty  — 
Phil.  Oh  na  . 
All.  A  song,  a  song,  ay,  ay,  sir  Harry*s 
song — sir  Harry's  song. 

Duke.  A  song  to  be  sure,— but  first, — pre- 
ludio — [Kisses  Kitty]  Pray  gentlemen,  put  it 
about.      [Kissing  round;  Kingston  kisses 
Cloe  heartily. 
SirH.  See  how  the  devils  kiss! 
Kit.  I  am  really  hoarse;  but — hem — I  must 
clear  up  my  pipes — hem — this  is  sir  Harry's 
song;  being  a  new  song,  entitled  and  called 
— The  Fellow  Servant,  or  All  in  a  Livery. 

SONG.-^KITTT, 

Come,  here,  fellow  servant^nd  listen  to  me, 
ril  show  you  howg^g^^y^iei^t^egre*. 
Are  only  dependants,  no  better  t»an  we 
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Chorus*  Both  high  and  low  in  this  do 
agree, 

Tis  here  fellow  servant, 
And  there  fellow  servant, 
And  all  in  a  livery. 
See  yonder  fine  spark  in  embroidery  drest, 
Who  bows  to  the  great,  and  if  they  smile, 
is  blest; 

What  is  he?  iTaith^  but  a  servant  at  best. 

Chorus.  Both  high,  etc. 
The  fat  shininc  glutton  looks  up  to  the  shelf, 
The  wrinkled  lean  miser  bows  down  to  his 

And  the  curlpated  beau  is  a  slave  to  himself. 

Chorus.  Both  high,  etc. 
P?iil.  How  do  you  like  it,  my  lord  duke? 
Duke,  It  is  a  damnM  vile  composition—- 
PhiL  How  so? 

Duke,  O  very  low!  very  low  indeed. 

SirH.  Can  you  make  a  belter? 

Duke,  I  hope  so. 

SirH,  That  is  very  conceited. 

Duke,  What  is  conceited,  you  scoundrel? 

SirH,  Scoundrel!  you  are  a  rascal —  Tli 
pull  you  by  the  nose —  \All  rise. 

Duke,  Lookye,  friend;  don^t  give  yourself 
airs,  and  make  a  disturbance  among  the  ladies 
— If  you  are  a  gentleman,  name  your  weapons. 

Sir  H,  Weapons  I  what  you  will** pistols— 

Duke.  Done^behind  Montague-house — 

SirH,  Done— with  seconds— 

Duke.  Done. — 

Phil,  Oh  shame,  gentlemen — My  lord  duke  1 
Sir  Harry,  the  ladies  !^fie  ! 

[Duke  and  Sir  Harry  affect  to  sing. 
A  violent  Knocking. 
Phil.  What  the  de^il  can  that  be,  Kitty? 
Kit.  Who  can  it  possibly  be? 
Phil,  Kingston,  run  up  stairs  and  peep. 
[Exit  Kingston'^  It  sounds  like  roy  masters 
rap — Pray  neaven  it  is  not  he  !•- • 

Rercnter  Kingston. 
Well  Kingston,  what  is  it? 

Kine^,  It  is  my  master  and  Mr.  Freeman — 
I  peep  d  through  the  keyhole,  and  saw  them 
by  the  lamp  light 

g  Lov,  {frithout'X  Philip— Where's  Philip? 
^  Phil  Oh  the  devil!  he*s  certainly  coming 
down  stairs — Sir  Harry,  run  down  into  the 
cellar — My  lord  duke,  get  into  the  pantry^ 
away,  away. 

Kit,  No,  no;  do  you  put  their  ladyships 
into  the  pantry,  and  111  take  his  grace  into 
the  coal-hole. 

Visitors,  Any  where,  any  where — up  the 
chimney  if  you  will. 

PhiU  There— in  with  you. 

\They  all  go  into  the  Pantry. 

Lov,  \PFithout'\  Philip -Philip— 

PhU*  Coming,  sir,  —  [Lj^/oadJ  —  Kitty,  have 
yon  never  a  good  book  to  be  reading  of? 

KiL  Yet;  here  is  one. 

Phil.  'Egad,  this  is  black  Monday  with  us 
— *it  down— seem  to  read  your  book  — Here 
he  is,  as  drunk  as  a  piper —  \Thejr  sit  down. 


Phil,  He  is  very  dmnk  indeed— [^4s»de]— 
Mrs.  Kitty  and  I  had  got  into  a  good  hook, 
your  honour. 

If'nee.  Ay,  ay,  they  have  been  well  enpk>yed^ 
I  dare — say,  ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Xop.  Come,  sit  down.  Freeman, — tm 
there.  ILars  his  Pistols  dod^/i]  loome  aUJk 
unexpectedly,  perhaps,  Philip— 

*  Phil.  A  good  servant  is  never  afraid  of  be- 
ing caught,  sir. 

jLov.  I  have  some  accounts  that  I  most  settk. 

Phil.  Accounts,  sir!  to-night? 

Lov,  Yes ;  to-nif  ht — I  find  myself  perfedjf 
clear — you  shall  see TU  settle  them  m  a  twinkiiB|u 

Phil,  Your  honour  will  go  into  the  parimrr 

Xop/  No,  ril  settle  'em  all  here. 

Kit.  Your  honour  must  not  sit  here. 

Loo,  Why  not? 

Kit,  You  will  certainly  take  cold,  sir;  ^ 
room  has  not  been  washed  above  an  hoar. 
Lov.  What  a  cursed  tie  that  is!  [Jole. 

Duke,  Philip.— Philip  Philip. 

iPeeping  sd, 

Phil.  Pox  take  you!  —  hold  your  toncae.- 

. 

Free.  You  have  just  nick'd  them  in  the  wif 
minute.  [Aside  to  Lad 

Lov,  I  find  I  have— mum — ][Aside  to  Frte- 
man"]  Get  some  wine,  Philip  —  [Exii  Phi.]  i 

Though  I  must  eat  something  before  I  dfis 

Kitty,  what  have  you  got  in  the  pantry? 

Kit.  In  the  pantry?  Lord,  your  konsv! 
We  are  at  board  wages. 

Free,  I  could  eat  a  morsel  of  cold  omiL 

Lov,  You  shall  have  it — ^Here.  [Rises']  Of« 
the  pantry  door — Til  be  about  your  bni' 
wages!  I  have  treated  you  often,  now  m 
shall  treat  your  master. 

KiL  If  I  may  be  believed,  sir,  tbere  b  ai 
a  scrap  of  any  thing  in  the  world  in  the  ^ 
try.  [O/tposinf  Mi> 

SirH,  [Peeping]  Mrs.  KiUj,  Mrs.  hitn^ 

Kit,  Peace,  on  your  life. 

Lov»  Kitty,  what  voice  is  tbat? 

[Sir  Harrjr 


fSnter  LovEir  vpith  Pistols,  affecting  to  be 
drunk,  Feebman  following^ 
Lov.  Philip,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  are  all  my  myrmidons?  —  What  the 
devil  makes  you  up  so  ^arly  this  morning? 


Pmur  brings  JTine* 
PhiU  Oh!  that  is  theduke'a  dnan^dnffA 

Lov,  Didn't  you  hear  a  noise. 
Free.  Somebody  snees'd,  I  thooght 
Lov.  Damn  it!    there  are   thieves  ia  V 
house — I'll  be  amon^  'em —  [Tctkes  « 

Kit.  Lack-a-day,  sir,  it  was  only  the  g*H 
they  sometimes  sneese  for  all  tlie  wodd 
a  Christian — here  Jack,  Jack — lie  has  grt  • 
cold,  sir — puss — poas.  _  . 

Lov.  A  cold?  then  111  cure  ham  hii< 
Jack — puss,  puss — 

KiL  Your  honour  won*t  he  so  rash — 1 
your  honour,  don't. —  £ 

Lov.  Stand  off — farre,  Freemasi— fc*" 
barrel  for  business,  with  a  brace  of  alnp 
well  prim'd  as  you  see  —  Freeman — 1"^ 
you  five  to  four— nay,  HI  hold  yoo 
one,  I  hit  the  cat  throu^^  the  hefhafc 
pantry  door. 
Free.  Try,  try;  but  I  think  it  . 
Lov,   I  am   a   damn'd  goo^  ■ 
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and  all  is  discovered] — Who  the  deril  are 
bQ  these?  One — ^two — three — fonr. 
^  Phil.  They  are  particular  friends  of  mine, 
lir.    Servants  to  some  noblemen  in  the  neigh 
bourhood. 

Zop.  I  told  you  there  were  thieves  in  the 
bouse. 
Free,  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Phil.  I  assure  your  honour  ihey  have  been 
entertained  at  our  own  expense,  upon  my  word. 

Kit.  Yes,  indeed,  your  honour,  if  it  was  the 
last  word  I  bad  to  speak. 

Loo.  Take  up  that  bottle— [/>Aili>  takes  up 
m  Bottle  with  a  Ticket  to  it,  and  is  going 
off] — bring  it  back — Do  you  usually  entertain 
your  company  with  Tokay,  monsieur? 

Phil.  J,  sir,  treat  with  wine! 

Loo.  O  yes,  <*from  humble  port  to  imperial 
Tokay ,^  too.  {Mimicking  himself. 

Phil.  How!  Jemmy,  my  master! 

Kit  Jemmy!  the  devil! 

Phil.  Your  honour  is  at  present  in  liipior 
—but  in  the  morning,  when  your  honour  is 
recovered,  I  will  set  all  to  rights  again. 

Loo.  {Changing  his  Countenance,  and 
^rninghis  fVig]  We'll  set  all  to  rights  now 
-^There,  I  am  sober,  at  your  service  —  what 
btve  you  to  say,  Philip?  \  Philip  starts']  You 
mny  wcU  start — Go,  get  out  of  my  sight. 

Jbuke.  Sir — 1  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  you,  but  I  have  the  honour  to  serve 
his  grace  the  duke  of— 

Loo.  And  the  impudent  familiarity  to  assume 
his  title — ^your  grace  will  give  me  leave  to  tell 
yoU|  "that  is  the  door" — and' if  ever  you  en- 
ter I  here  again,  1  assure  you,  my  lord  duke, 
I  will  break  every  bone  in  your  grace's  skin 
—be  gone — I  beg  iheir  ladyships*  pardon,  per- 
haps they  cannot  eo  without  chairs — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ha,  lia,  ha !      [Sir  Harrjr  steals  off  . 

Duke.  Low  bred  fellows!  {f*^^ 

Ladjr  C.  I  thought  how  this  visit  would  turn 
out.  {ExiL 

LadjB.  They  are  downright  Hottenpots. 

\Exit. 

Phil.  Kit.  I  hope  your  honour  will  not  take 
•way  our  bread. 

Loo,  ^  Five  hundred  pounds  will  set  you  up 
in  a  diocolate-house — you'll  shine  in  the  bar, 
madan* — I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  your 
roguery,  extravagance,  and  ingratitude. 


PhiL  Kit.  Oh,  sir — good  sir! 
Lov.  You,  madam,  may  stay  here  till  to- 
morrow  morning-— and  there,  madam,  is  the 
book  you  lent  me,  which  I  beg  you'll  read 
''night  and  morning,  before  you  say  your- 
prayers." 

Kit.  I  am  ruin'd  and  undone.  [Exit 
Loo.  But  you,  sir,  for  your  villany,  and 
(what  I  hate  worse)  your  hypocrisy,  shall  not 
stay  a  minute  longer  in  this  house;  and  here 
comes  an  honest  man  to  show  you  the  way 
out— Your  keys,  sir.     [Philip giPes  the  Keys, 

Enter  Tom. 
Tom,  I  respect  and  value  you — you  are  an 
honest  servant,  and  shall  never  want  encourage- 
ment —  be  so  good,  Tom,  as  to  see  that 
gentleman  out  of  my  house  [Points  to  Philip] 
— and  then  take  charge  of  the  cellar  and  plate. 

Tom.  I  thank  your  honour;  but  I  would 
not  rise  on  the  ruin  of  a  fellow  servant 

Loo.  No  remonstrances,  Tom;  it  shall  be 
as  I  say. — 
Phili  What  a  cursed  fool  have  I  been? 

[Exeunt  Seroants, 
Loo,  Well,  Charles,  I  must  thank  you  for 
my  frolic — it  has  been  a  wholesome  one  to 
me — have  I  done  right? 

Free.  Entirely — no  jud^e  could  have  deter- 
mined better — as  you  punished  the  bad,  it  was 
but  justice  to  i:eward  t^e  good. 
Loo.  A  faithful  servant  is  a  worthy  character. 
Free.  And  can  never  receive  too  much  en- 
couragement. 
Loo.  Right 

Free.  \o\x  have  made  Tom  rery  happy. 
Loo.  And  I  intend  to  make  your  Robert  so 
too  —  every  honest  servant  should  be  made 
happy. 

Jbree.  Bat  what  an  insuiTerable  piece  of  as- 
surance is  it  in  some  of  these  fellows  to  affect 
and  imitate  their  master's  manners. 

Loo.  Vyhat  manners  must  those  be  which 
they  can  imitate? 
Free.  True. 

Loo.  If  persons  of  rank  would  act  up  to 
their  standard,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
their  servants  could  ape  them — but  when  they 
affect  every  thing  that  is  ridiculous,  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  any  low  creature  to  follow 
their  example. 


BON  TON:  OR,  HIGH  UFE  ABOVE  STAIRS. 

Tbxs  agreeable-  afler-piece,  trbich  abounds  witli  pleaafBlrjr  mtxA  posiecset  an  exeallcal  moral,  if  an  additional  proof 
•P  Mr.  Oarrick'a  Mefnl  talenu,  and  alwajs  oannaDda  a  weil-deierred  opplau»e^««Thw  is  a  well-timed  saUrical  piece, 
h  which  the  proBigaie  fasbioai  of  the  age,  imported  from  France  and  lUlf,  and  greedily  swallowed  hj  the  high-boni 
fools  of  London,  are  well  contrulcd  with  the  plain  downright  manners  of  an  honest  country  gentleman^  who,  bj  aa 
Mcideatal  viitl  to  the  metropolis,  discovers  a  most  shocking  metamorphosis  in  the  morals  of  both  sexes,  and  more  espe- 
*tally  exemplified  among  his  own  relations. 
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LOU>  MINIKIN, 
am  J.  T&OTLST. 


JESSAMT. 
GOLONSL  TIVT. 


DAVT. 

JsILDT  MIKIUK. 


MUS  TITTW. 
GYMP. 


A  C  T  1. 
SCENB  I. 

Enier  Lady  Minikin  and  Miss  Tittup. 

LadyM.  It  is  not,  my  dear,  that  I  have  the 
least  regard  for  my  lord;  I  had  no  love  for 
him  before  J  married  him,  and,  you  know, 
matrimony  is  do  breeder  of  affection;  but  it 
hurts  my  pride,  that  he  should  neglect  me, 
and  run  aficr  other  women. 

Miss  T,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  how  can  you  be  so  hy- 
pocritical. Lady  Minikin,  as  to  pretend  to  un- 
easiness at  such  trifles!  but  pray  have  you 
made  any  new  discoveries  of  my  Iord*s  gal- 
lantry ? 

Lady New  discoveries!  why,  I  svrr  him 
myself  yesterday  morning  in  a  hackney-coal:h, 
with  a  minx  in  a  pink  cardinal ;  you  shall  ab- 
solutely burn  yours,  Tittup,  for  1  shall  never, 
bear  to  see  one  of  that  colour  again. 

Miss  T,   Sure  she  does  not  suspect  me 
lAside]  And  where  was  your  ladyship,  pray, 
when  you  saw  him? 

Lady  M.  Taking  the  air  with  Colonel  TWy 
in  his  vis-a-vis. 

Miss  T.  But,  my  dear  Lady  Minikin,  how 
can  you  be  so  angry  that  ray  lord  was  hurting 
your  pride,  as  you  call  it,  in  the  hackney- 
coach,  when  you  had  him  so  much  in  your 
power,  in  the  vis-a-vis? 

Ladjr  M.  What,  with  my  lord^s  friend,  and 
my  friend's  lover!  \Takes  her  by  the  Hand} 
O  fie.  Tittup! 

Miss  T.  Pooh,  pooh,  love  and  friendship 
are  very  fine  names  to  be  sure,  but  they  are 
mere  visiting  acquaintance;  we  know  their 
names  indeed,  talk  of  ^em  sometimes,  and  let 
*em  knock  at  our  doors,  but  we  never  let  *em 
in,  you  know.     \Looking  roguishly  at  hen 

Ladj  M,  I  vow,  Tittup,  you  are  extremely 
polite. 

Miss  T,  I  am  extremely  indifferent  in  these 
affairs,  thanks  to  my  education.  We  must 
marry,  you  know,  because  other  people  of 
fashion  marry;  but  I. should  think  very  meanly 
of  myself,  if,  aAer  I  was  married,  I  should 
feel  the  least  concern  at  all  about  my'  hus- 
band. 

Ltidy  M,  I  hate  to  praise  myself,  and  yet  I 
may  with  truth  aver,  that  no  woman  of  qua- 
lily  ever  had,  can  have,  or  will  have,  so  con- 
summate a  contempt  for  her  lord,  as  I  have 
for  mjr  most  honourable  and  puissant  Earl  of 
Minikm,  Viscount  Periwinkle,  and  Baron  Tit- 
mouse— ha,  ha,  ha! 

Miss  T,  But  is  it  not  strange.  Lady  Minikin^ 
that  merely  his  being  your  husband,  should 
create  such  indifference ;  for  certainly,  in  every 
other  eye,  his  lordship  has  great  accomplish 
ments  ? 

Lady  JIf.  Accomplishmentsl  thy  head  is  cer- 
tainly turned;  if  you  know  any  of  Vm,  pray 
iet^s  have  *em;  they  are  a  novelty,  and  will 
amuse  me. 

Miss  T.  Imprimis,  he  is  a  man  of  quality. 
LadyM  Which,  to  be  sure  includes  all  the 
cardinal  virtues — ^poor  girl!  go  on! 


Miss  T.  He  is  a  reiy  handsome  raan. 

Ladj  M,  He  has  a^  very  bad  constilulMa 

Miss  T,  He  has  wit 

Lady  M.  He  is  a  lord,  and  a  little  goes  a 
great  way. 

Miss  T,  He  has  great  good  nature. 

LadyM.  No  wonder — he's  a  fool. 

Miss  T,  And  then  his  fortune,  you*lla!knr— 

Lady  M.  Was  a  great  one — but  be  ^no^ 
and  if  fairly,  he's  undone;  if  not,  he  deMrrei 
to  be  hanged — and  so,  exit  my  Lord  Mioikb— 
and  now,  let  your  wise  uncle,  and  mj  nod 
cousin,  Sir  John  Trotley,  baronet,  enter:  vnitK 
is  he,  pray? 

Miss  T.  In  his  own  room,  I  suppose,  lead- 
ing pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  agaiiuttbe 
enormities  oi  the  times;  if  he  stays  bma 
week  longer,  notwithstanding  my  eipectatioii 
from  him,  I  shall  certainly  aflront  him. 

Ladj  jfcf.  I  am  a  great  favourite,  but  k  is 
impossible  much  longer  to  act  up  to  bis  verj 
righteous  ideas  of  things; — isn't  it  pleauBtt« 
hear  him  abuse  every  body,  and  everr  tbio^ 
and  yet  always  finishing  with  a— you'll escos 
me,  cousin?  na,  ha,  ha! 
'  Miss  T.  What  do  you  think  the  Gotb  n< 
to  me  yesterday  ?  one  of  the  boots  of  bis  tft 
hanging  down  his  led  shoulder,  andbisfrin^ 
cravat  nicely  twisted  down  bis  breast,  » 
thrust  throueh  bis  gojd  button-bole,  wfaid 
looked  exactly  like  my  little  Barbel's  \oi 
in  his  gold  collar —  *<Niece  Tittup,"  cries  K 
:drawing  himself  uj> ,  "I  protest  against  tlis 
manner  of  conducting  yourself,  botb  at  bott 
and  abroad."  What  are  your  objections, jSir 
John?  answered  I,  a  little  pertly.  "Variw 
and  manifold,"  replied  he ;  "I  have  do  im 
to  enumerate -particulars  now,  but  Iwillitt- 
turc  to  prophesy,  if  you  keep  whiriin^  rs«^ 
in  the  vortex  of  Pantheons,  Operas,  (estias^ 
Coteries,  Masquerades,  and  .all  <'«e  DeviUei 
in  this  town,  your  head  will  be  giddj,  dsw 
you  will  fall  lose  the  name  of  Liicretia,  w 
oe  called  nothing  but  Tittup  ever  after— fOol 
excuse  me,  cousin!" — and  so  he  left  me. 

Lady  M*       the  barbarian! 

EnUr  Gymp. 

Gymi^.  A  card ,  your  ladyship ,  from 
Pewilt.  ' 

LadyM.  Poor  Pcwitt!  if  she  can  be  W 
seen  at  public,  places,  with  a  woman 
she's  the  happiest  of  plebeians. 

\Reads  Ou  csrA 

**Mrs.  Pewilts  respects  to  lady  Muaim, 
and  Miss  Tittup;  hopes  to  have 
sure  oj  attending  them  to  Lady  FiOigrtA 
ball  Ms  evening.  Lady  Daisey  seesma» 
We'll  certainly  attend  her— Gymp,  P^J"* 
message  cards  upon  my  toilet,  lH  * 
answer  immediately;  and  tell  one  of  mf  I'"' 
men,  that  he  must  make  some  visili  wf  * 
to-day  again,  and  send  roe  a  list  ©^"^JlJ 
made  yesterday:  he  must  be  sure  ***3fw 
Lady  Pettitoes,  and  if  she  should  ■nfa«yg 
at  home,  he  must  say4bat  he  poM  to  it^F^ 
after  her  spap;^  t^iddOOglC 
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Miss  T.  Ajf  ay,  give  our  compliments  to 
her  sprained  ancJe. 

Ltuijr  M*  Tbat  womaa*s  so  fat,  sheMI  neyer 
^et  well  of  it,  aod  I  am  resolved  not  to  call 
ftl  her  door  myself,  till  I  am  sure  of  not  finding 
ber  at  bome.  I  am  horribly  low  spirited  to- 
day; do,  send  your  colonel  to  play  at  chess 
vriib  me, — since  he  belonged  to  you,  Titty,  I 
bave  taken  a  kind  of  liking  to  bim;  I  like 
5very  thing  that  loves  my  Tilly.  [Kisses  her. 

miss  T,  I  know  you  do,  my  dear  lady. 

[Kisses  her. 

Ladjr  M.  Thii  sneer  I  don^t  like;  if  she 
inspects,  1  shall  bale  her:  [Asidel  Well,  dear 
Titty,  rii  go 'and  write  my  cards,  and  dress 
or  the  masquerade,  and-  if  that  won^t  raise  my 
pirils,  you  must  assist  me  to  plague  my  lord 
I  litlle.  [Exit^ 

Miss  T.  Yes,  and  Til  plague  my  lady  a 
ittle,  or  I  am  much  mistaken:  my  lord  shall 
mow  erery  tiltle  that  has  passed:  what  a 
»oor,  blind ^  half-witted,  self-conceited  crea- 
ore  this  dear  friend  and  relation  of  mine  is! 
ind  what  a  fine  spirited  gallant  soldier  my 
olpnel  is!  my  Lady  Minikin  likes  him,  he 
ikes  my  fortune;  and  my  lord  likes  me,  and 
'  like  my  lord ;  however,  not  so  much  as  he 
magines,  or  to  play  the  fool  so  rashly  as  he 
nay*  expect.  She  must  be  very  silly  indeed, 
rho  can*t  flutter  about  the  flame,  without 
tvrning  her  wings — what  a  gre«rt  revolution 
a  this  family,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  months! 
—we  went  out  of  Kngtand,  a  very  awkward, 
egular,  good  English  family?  but  half  a  year 
a  France,  and  a  winter  passed  in  the  warmer 
limate  of  Italy,  have  ripened  our  minds  to 
Tery  refinement  of  ease,  dissipation,  and  plea- 

Enter  Colonel  Tivt. 

CoU  T.  May  I  hope.  Madam,  that  your 
uinble  servant  had  some  share  in  your  last 
eTerie  ? 

Miss  T.  How  is  it  possible  to  have  the  least 
Dowledge  of  Colonel  Tivy,  and  not  make  him 
le  principal  object  of  one*s  reflections! 

Coh  T.  That  man  must  have  very  little  feel- 
1^  and  taste,  who  is  not  proud  of^a  place  in 
le  thoughts  of  the  finest  woman-  in  Europe. 

MissT.  O  fie,  colonel! 

[Courtesies  and  blushes. 

Col.  T,  By  my  honour.  Madam,  I  mean  what 

lUiss  T.  By  your  honour,  colonel !  why  will 
ou  pass  off  your  counters  to  me?  donU  I 
DOW  that  you  fine  gentlemen  regard  no  bon- 
ar  but  that  which  is  given  at  the  gaming 
ible;  aio<^  which  indeed  ought  to  be  the  only 
onour  you  should  make  free  with. 

Col.  T.  How  can  you.  Miss,  treat  me  so 
ruelly?  have  I  not  absolutely  forsworn  dice, 
listress,  every  thing,  since  I  dared  to  offer 
ty self  to  you  r 

Miss  T.  Yes,  colonel,  and  when  I  dare  to 
•ceive  you,  you  may  return  to  every  thing 
gain,  and  not  violate'  the  laws  of  the  present 
appy  matrimonial  establishment. 

CaU  T.  Give  me  but  your  consent.  Madam, 
nd  your  life  to  come — 

Miss  T,  Do  you  get  my  consent,  colonel, 
nd  ril  take  care  of  my  life  to  come. 

Coi*  T,  How  shall  I  get  your  consent? 


Miss  T.  By  getting  me  in  the  humour. 
Col.  T,  But  how  to  get  yon  in  the  humour? 
Miss  T.  O,  there  are  several  ways;  I  am 
very  good  natured. 

ColT.  Are  you  in  the  humour  now? 
Miss  T.  Try  me. 
Col,  How  shall  I? 

Miss  T,  How  shall  I? — you  a  soldier,  and 
not  know  the  art  military? — how  shall  I? — 
ni  tell  you  bow;  —  when  you  have  a  subtle, 
treacherous,  polite  enemy  to  deal  with,  never 
stand  shilly  snally,  and  lose  your  time  in  trea* 
ties  and  parleys,  but  cock  your  hat,  draw  your 
sword; — march,  beat  drum — dub,  dub,  a  dub 
— present,  fire,  piff-puff — 'tis  done!  they  fly, 
they  yield — victoria !  victoria !  [Running  off. 

Col.  T.  Stay,  stay,  my  dear,  dear  angel  !- 


[Bringing  her^back. 
0,  1  have  no  time  to  be 


Miss  T,  No,  no,  no, 
killed  now;  besides,.  Lady  Minikin  is  in  Jthe 
vapours,  and  wants  you  at  ehess,  and  my  lord 
is  low  spirited,  and  wants  me  at  picquet;  my 
uncle  is  in  an  ill  humour,  and  wants  me  to 
discard  you,  and  tto  with  bim  into  the  country. 

Col.  T,  And  win  you,  Miss?  * 

Miss  T.  Will  1  ?— no ,  I  never  do  as  I  am 
bid?  but  you  ought — so  go  to  my  lady. 

Col  T.  Nay,  but  Miss— 

Miss  T.  Nay,  but  colonel,  if  you  won't  obey 
your  commanding  oflicer,  you  shall  be  broke, 
and  then  my  maid  won't  accept  of  you ;  so 
march,  colonel!  lookye,-  Sir,  I  will  command 
before  marriage,  and  do  what  I  please  after- 
wards, or  1  have  been  well  educated  to  very 
little  piirpose.  [Exit, 

Col  T,  What  a  mad  devil  it  is!— now,  if 
I  had  the  least  affection  for  the  girl,  I  should 
be  damnably  vexed  at  this! — but  she  has  a  fine 
fortune ,  and  1  must  have  her  if  I  can. — Tol, 
lol,  lol,  etc.  [Exit  singings 

Enter  Sir  John  Trotlet  and  Davt. 
Sir  J.  Hold  your  tongue,  Davy;  you  talk 
like  a  fool. 

Daoj'.  It  is  a  fine  place,  your  honour,  and 
1  could  live  here  for  ever! 

Sir  J.  More  shame  for  you: — live  here  for 
ever! — what,  among  thieves  and  pickpockets! 
— what  a  revolution  since  my  time-!  tne  more 
[  see,  the  more  Fve  cause  for  lamentation; 
what  a  dreadful  change  has  time  brought 
about  in  twenty  years!  I  should  not  have 
known  the  place  again,  nor  the  people;  all 
the  signs  tbat  made  .  so  noble  an  appearance, 
are  all  taken  ddwn ; — not  a  bob  or  tye-wig  to 
be  seenl  all  the  degrees,  from  the  parade  in 
St.  James'  Park,  to  the  slool  and  brush  at  the 
corner  of  every  street,  have  their  hair  tied  up 
— the  mason  laying  bricks,  the  baker  with  his 
basket,  the  post-boy  crying  newspapers,  and 
the  doctors  prescribing  physic,  have  all  their 
hair  tied  up;  and  that  s  the  reason  so  many 
heads  are  tied  up  every  month. 

Datff,  I  shall  have  my  head  tied  upto-mor^ 
row;  —  Mr.  Whisp  will  do  it  for  me  —  your 
honour  and  1  look  like  Philistines  amone  *em. 

Sir  J.  And  I  shall  break  your  head  if  it  is 
tied  up;  I  hate  innovation; — all  confusion  and 
no  distinction! — the  streets  now  are  as  smooth 
as  a  turnpike  road!  no  rattling  and  exercise 
in  the  hackney-^coacbes;  those  who  r^e  in 
em  are  all  fast  asle^' 'ili^  Yh^y ^^^ings 
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civil  to  oeiude  ana  aestrpy  you:  \tn 
painted  Jezabels,  and  they  who  heari 
^em,  like  Jezabel  of  old,  will  go  to  the 
[f  you  dare  to  look  at  Vm,  you  will  be  t 


in  tbeir  hands ,  that  the  coacbman  must  pnll 
to  waken  ^em,  wben  tbey  are  to  be  set  down 
-—what  luxury  and  abomination! 

Davjr,  Is  it  so,  your  honour?  Teckins,  I  liked 
it  hugeW. 

Sir  J,  But  you  must  hate  and  detest  Lon- 
don. 

Dcwjr^  How  can  1  manage  that,  ^our  honour, 
wben  there  is  every  thing  to  delight  my  eye, 
and  cherish  my  heart? 

Sir  J.  *Tis  aui  deceit  and  delusion. 
I)atijr,  Such  crowding,  coach inff^  carting, 
and  squeezing;  such  a  power  of  fine  sights, 
fine  shops  fuH  of  fine  things,  and  then  such 
fine  illuminations  all  of  a  row!  and  such  fine 
dainty  ladies  in  the  streets,  so  ciyil  and  so 
craccless  —  tbey  talk  of  country  girls,  these 
here  look  more  healthy  and  rosy  by  half. 

SirX  Sirrah,  they  are  prostitutes,  and  are 
civil  to  delude  and  desti:oy  you:  they  are 

hearken  to 
the  dogs 

_  _    ,^  J)e tainted, 

and  if  you  speak  to  *em  you  are  undone. 

Datfjr,  Bless  us,  bless  us  I— how  does  your 
honour  know  all  this? — ^were  they  as  bad  in 
your  time? 

Sir  J.  Not  by  half,  Davy-^ln  my  time,  there 
was  a  sort  of  decency  in  the  worst  of  women ; 
— but  the  harlots  now  watch  like  tigers  for 
their  prey ;  and  drag  you  to  their  dens  of  in- 
famy—  see,  Davy,  how  they  have  torn  my 
necKcloth.  [^Shotvs  his  neckcloth, 

Datfjr^  If  you  had  gone  civilly,  your  honour, 
they  would  not  have  hurt  you. 

Sir  J,  Well,  well  get  away  as  fast  as  we 
can« 

Davy,  Not  this  month,  I  hope,  for  I  have 
not  had  half  my  bellyful  yet. 

Sir  J.  ril  knock  you  down,  Davy,  if  you 
grow  profligate;  you  shaVt  go  out  again  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  keep  in  my  room,  and 
stay  till  I  can  look  over  my  things,  and  see 
they  doo^t  cheat  you. 

Jbavjr,  Your  honour  then  won*t  keep  your 
word  with  me?  [Sulkily. 

SirT,  Why,  what  did  1  promise  you? 

Davy,  That  I  should  take  sixpen  *otb  of  one 
of  the  theatres  to-night^  and  a  shilling  place 
at  the  other  to-morrow. 

Sir  J,  Well,  well,  so  I  did :  is  it  a  moral 
piece,  Davy? 

Davy.  O  yes,  and  written  by  a  clergyman; 
it  is  called  the  Rival  Canaanities,  or  the  Tra- 
gedy of  Braggadocia. 

«>fr«/.  Be  a  good  lad,  and  I  wonH  be  worse 
than  my  word;  there's  money  for  you — [Gives 
him  some'}  but  come  strait  Jiome,  for  1  shall 
want  to  go  to  bed. 

^Davy.  To  be  sure,  your  hooour-^as  I  am 
to  go  so  soon,  ril  make  a  night  of  it. 

I 'Aside,  and  exit 
d  turn  rake  and 
maccaroni  if  he  was  to  stay  here  a  week 
longer  —  bless  me,  what  dangers  are  in  this 
town  at  everj  step!  O,  that  i  were  once  set- 
tled safe  again  at  Trotley-place!— nothing  but 
to  save  my  country  should  bring  me  oack 
again:  my  niece,  Lucretia,  is  so  he-fashioned 
and  be-devilled,  that  nothing,  I  fear,  can  save 
her;  however,  to  ease  my  conscience,  I  must 
try ;  but  what  can  be  expected  from  the  young 


women  of  these  tim^es,  bat  sallow  looks,  «U 
schemes,  saucy  words,  and  loose  morek!— 
they  lie  a-bed  all  day,  sit  up  all  nicbt;  ifiW 
are  silent,  they  are  gaming ;  and  if  tkiey  tdk, 
\\s  either  scandal  or  infidelity;  and  tbsttbcr 
may  look  what  they  are ,  iheir  heads  are  all 
feather,  and  round  their  necks  are  tiiisid 
rattlesnake  tippets — O  tempora,  0  mora! 

Scene  II. — Lo&o  Minikin  discovered  inkk 
powdering  gown,  with  JfiSS amt  and  MiGioi 

LordM,  Pr'ylbee,  Mignon,  don't  plane  ne 
any  more;  dost  think  that  a  noblemani kid 
has  nothing  to  do  but  be  tortured  all 
under  thy  infernal  fingers?  give  meny  dolbn. 

Mig,  Yen  you  loss  your  monee,  my  lor,  jm 
no  goot  humour;  the  devil,  may  dress  yo« 
cheveu  for  me  I  [KvL 

Lord  M»  That  fellow's  an  impudent  nical, 
but  he's  a  genius,  so  I  must  bear  with  In 
Our  beef  and  pudding  enrich  their  blooJn 
much,  that  the  slaves  m  a  month  forget  tkir 
misery  and  soup-maigre  —  O,  my  had!~i 
chair,  Jessamy!  —  I  must  absolutely  cbagt 
my  wine-merchant:  I  can't  taste  his  cbn* 
pagne,  without  disordering  myself  for  a  «ak! 
^heigho.  [iSifit 

Enter  Miss  Tittup. 
Miss  T»  What  makes  you  sigh,  ray  M? 
Lord  M,  Because  you  were  so  sear  ih^ 
child. 

Miss  T.  Indeed!  I  ahould  rather  bn 
thought  my  lady  had  been  with  yoo^byjav 
looks,  my  lord,  I  am  afraid  Fortune  jilted  jm 
last  night. 

LordM,  No,  faith;  our  champagne  vasmt 
;ood   yesterday,    I   am   vapoured  like  ov 
Lnglish  November;   but  one  glance  of 
Titlup  can  dispel  vappurs  like — like— 

Miss  T,  Like  something  very  fine,  to  k 
sure;  but  pray  keep  your  simile  for  tkc  ad 
time; — and  harkye — a  little  prudence  will«t 
be  amiss ;  Mr.  Jessamy  will  think  yoo  mi 
and  me  worse*  [Bf^'if 
Jes,  O,  pray  don't  mind  me,  Madan. 
Lord  M,  Gadso,  Jessamy,  look  out  nj  do- 
mino, and  I'll  ring  the  bell  when  1  waniyoc 
Jes.  I  shall,  my  lord;  ~ Miss  tUnb  tinl 
every  body  is  blind  in  the  house  but  kosdl 
[Aside,  aniesL 
Miss  T,  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,  you 

shall  I 


be  a  little  more  prudent,  or  we 
the  town  talk. 

Lord  M,  And  so  I  will,  my  dear;  and  tkert- 
fore  to  prevent  surprise,  I'll  lock  the  door. 

f(odbi 

Miss  T,  What  do  you  mean,  ib) 

LordM,  Prudence,  child,  prudence.  Ifaf 
all  my  jewels  under  lock  ana  key. 

Miss  T,  You  are  not  in  possessioa  id,  nf 
lord;  I  can't  stay  two  minutes;  I  only  a«e 
to  tell  you,  that  lady  Minikm  saw  us  jt^' 
day  in  the  hackney-coach;  she  did  not  bov 
me,  1  believe;  she  pretends  to  be ^rcatlvistf^ 
at  your  neglect  of  her;  she  certainly  (as  mm* 
mischief  in  her  head.  ^  ^ 

LordM.  No  intentiojDs,  Ihope^  ofbeiafM 
of  me?  . 

Miss  T.  Noy  no,  make  yoorsclf  eHJt^ 
hates  you  most  unalterably* 

LordM*  You  haTf  mm.mj 
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Miss  T.  Her  pride  is  abnnedy  that  yoa 
faould  prefer  any  of  tbe  sex  to  ker* 

JLord  M.  Her  pride  tben  has  been  alarmed 
!ver  since  I  had  tbe  honour  of  knowing  her. 

Miss  T.  Buty  dear  my  lord,  let  us  be  merry 
nd  wise;  should  she  ever  be  convinced  thai 
re  have  a^  iendre  for  each  other,  she  certainly 
rould  proclaim  it,  and  thcn^ 
JLord  j|f.  We  should  be  envied ,  and  she 


rould  be  laugbcd  at,  my  sweet  cousin. 

Miss  T.  Nay,  I  would  have  her  ra^ 
0€>— for  though  I  love  her  ladyship  sincerely 


cannot  sav,  but  I  love  a  lillle  mischief  as 
incerely:  hut  tben  if  my  uncle,  Trotley, 
ihould  know  of  our  affairs,  be  is  so  old-fasb- 
oned,  prudish,  and  out  of  tbe  way,  he  would 
ather  strike  me  out  of  bis  will,  or  insist  upon 
ny  (Quitting  tbe  house. 

LordM,  My  good  cousin  is  a  queer  mortal, 
hat's  certain;  1  wish  we  could  eet  biro  band- 
ipmely  into  the  country  again — he  has  la  fine 
brtone  to  leave  behind  him. 

Miss  T,  But  then  he  lives  so  regularly,  and 
lever  makes  use  of  a  physician,  Uiat  be  may 
ive  these  twenty  years. 

Lord  M,  What  can  we  do  with  tbe  bar- 
Mirian? 

Miss  T,  I  donH  know  what*s  tbe  matter  with 
me,  but  I  am  really  in  fear  of  him:  1  suppose, 
reading  bis  formal  books  when  1  was  m  the 
:ounlry  with  him,  and  going  so  constantly  to 
:hnrcb',  with  my  elbows  stuck  to  my  hips,  and 
ny  toes  turned  in,  has  given  me  these  foolish 
[prejudices. 

LordM,  Tben  you  miist  alTront  bira,  or 
|rou*ll  never  get  tbe  better  of  biro. 

SxB.  John  Trotlet^  knocking  at  ihe  door* 
Sir  J,  ^ly  lord,  my  lord,  are  you  busy? 

{Lord  M,  goes  to  the  door,  softljr. 
Miss  7.  Heavens!  'tis  that  detestable  brule, 
uncle  1 

LordM.  That  horrid  dog,  my  cousin! 
Miss  T.  What  shall  we  do,  my  lord? 

\Sofaj, 

Sir  J.  [At  the  door']  Nay,  my  lord,  my 
lord,  1  heard  yoU;  pray  let  me  speak  with 
fou. 

Lord  M,  Ho ,  Sir  John ,  is  it  you  ?  I  beg 
jrour  pardon.  Til  put  up  my  papers,  and  open 
the  door. 

Miss  T.  5tay,  slay,  my  lord,  I  would  not 
meet  faim  now  for  the  world;  if  he  sees  me 
bere  alone  with  you,  he'll  rave  like  a  mad> 
nan;  put  me  up  the  chimney;  any  where. 

[Alarmed. 

Lord  M.  Vm  coming,  Sir  John-!  here,  here, 
get  behind  my  great  chair;  heshaVt  see  you, 
ind  you  may  see  all;  1*11  be  short  and  plea- 
>ant  with  him. 

[Puts  her  behind  ifie  chair,  and 
opens  the  door. 

Enter  Sir  Johit. 
During  thif  scene  Lord  M.  turns  the  chair, 
as  Sir  John  moves,  to  conceal  Tittup. 
Sir  J,  Youll  excuse  me ,  my  lord ,  that  1 
have  broken  in  upon  you;  I  beard  you  talk- 
ing pretty  loud;  what,  have  you  nobody  with 
your  what  were  you  about,  cousin? 

[Looking  about 
Lord  M*  A  particular  afiair.  Sir  John ;  I 


always  lock  myself  up  to  study  niy  speeches, 
and  speak  'em  aloud  for  the  sake  of  the  tone 
and  action. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  the  btst  way ;  I  am  sorry 
I  disturbed  you;  —  youll  excuse  me,  ctfusin! 

LordM.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Sir  John; 
intense  application  to  these  things  ruins  my 
health;  but  one  must  do  it  for  tbe  sake,  of 
tbe  nation. 

Sir  J.  May  be  so,  and  I  hope  the  nation  will 
be  tbe  better  for't^you'll  excuse  me! 

LordM.  £xcuse  you.  Sir  John,  I  love  your 
frankness;  but  why  won't  you  he  franker  still? 
we  have  always  something  for  dinner,  and  you 
will  never  dine  at  home. 
-  Sir  J.  You  roust  know,  my  lord,  that  I  love 
to  knjow  what  I  eat;-^I  bate  to  travel,  where 
I  don't  know  my  way;  and  since  you  bare 
brought  in  foreign  fashions  and  figaries,  every 
thing  and  every  oody  are  in  masquerade :  your 
men  and  manners  too  are  as  much  frittered 
and  fricasecd,  as  your  beef  and  mutton ;  i  love 
a  plain  dish,  my  lord. 

Miss  T.  I  wish  1  was  out  of  the  room,  or 
he  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  Thames.-  [Peeping, 

Sir  J.  But  to  tbe  point; — I  came,  my  lord, 
to  open  my  mind  to  you  about  my  niece 
Tittup;  shall  1  do  it  freely? 

Miss  T.  Now  for  it! 

Lord  M,  Tbe  freer  tbe  better;  Tittup's  a  fine 
girl,  cousin,  and  deserves  all  the  kindness  you 
can  show  her. 

[Lord  Minikin  and  Tittup  make  signs 
at  each  other. 

Sir  J.  She  must  deserve  it  though,  before 
she  shall  have  it;  and  1  would  have  her  begin 
with  lengthening  her  petticoats,  covering  her 
shoulders,,  and  wearing  a  cap  upon  her  head. 

Miss  T.  O,  frightful !  [Aside, 

Lord  M.  Don't  you  think  a  taper  leg,  falling 
shoulders,  and  fine  hair,  delightful  objects, 
Sir  John? 

Sir  J,  And  therefore  ought  to  be  concealed*; 
'tis  their  interest  to  conceal  'em:  when  you 
take  from  the  men  the  pleasure  of  imagination, 
there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  husbands ;  and  tbe 
taper  legs,  falling  shoulders,  and  fine  hair, 
may  be  had  for  nothing. 

LordM.  Well  said.  Sir  John;  ha,  ha!— 
your  niece  shall  wear  a  horseman's  coat  and 
)ack*boots  to  please  you — ha,  ha,  hal 

Sir  J.  You  may  sneer,  my  lord,  but  for  all 
that,  I  think  my  niece  in  a  bad  way ;  she  must 
leave  me  and  the  country,  forsooth,  to  travel 
and  see- good  company  and  fashions;  I  have 
seen  'em  too,  and  wish  from  my  heart  that 
she  is  not  much  the  worse  for  her  journey — 
you'll  excuse  me! 

LordM.  But  why  in  a  passion.  Sir  John? 
[Lord  Minikin  nods  and  laughs  at  Miss 
Tittup,  who  peeps  from  behind. 
Don't  you  think  that  my  lady  and  I  shall  be 
ah|e  and  willing  to  put  her  into  tbe  road? 

■Sir  J.  Zounds!  my  lord,  you  are  out  of  it 
yourself;  this  comes  of  your  travelling;  all 
the  town  know  how  yjou  and  my  lady  live 
together;  and  I  must  tell  you  —  you'll  excuse 
me !  —  that  my  niece  suffers  by  the  bargain ; 
prudence,  my  lord,  is  a  very"  fine  thing. 

LordM,  So  is  a  long  neckcloth  nicely  twisted 
into  a  button  bole,  ^SuLfd^o^fte^ii?  wear 
one-^youU  excuse  met      '  o 


Sir  J.  I  wisb  tliat  be  who  fint  chaagad  lonff 
neckcloths  for  such  things  as  you  wear,  faaa 
the  weariDg  of  a  twisted  neckcloth  that  I 
would  give  him. 

LdtdM,  Pr^ythee,  baronet,  donH  be  so  hor> 
ridly  out  of  the  way;  prudence  is  a  very^ vul- 
gar virtue,  and  so  iacompatible  with  our 
•present  ease  and  refinement,  that  a  prudent 
man  of  fashion  is  now  as  great  a  miracle  as 
a  pale  woman*  of  quality:  we  got  rid  of  our 
tnauvaise  honie,  at  the  time  that  we  imported 
our  neighbour's  rouge,  and  their  morals. 

Sir  X  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  1  I  am 
not  surprised,  my  lord,  that  you  think  so 
lightly,  and  talk  so  vainly,  who  are  so  polite 
a  husband;  your  lady,  my  cousin,  is  a  fine 
woman,  and  brought  you  a  fine  fortune,  and 
deserves  better  usa^e. 

LordM,  Will  you  have  her,  Sir  John?  she 
is  very  much  at  your  service. 

Sir  «/.  Profligate !  What  did  you  marry  her 
for,  my  lord? 

LordM.  Convenience — Marriage  is  not  now- 
a-days ,  an  aflair  of  inclination ,  hut  conveni-^ 
ence;  and  they  who  marry  for  love  and  such 
old-fashioned  stuff,  are  to  me  as  ridiculous  as 
those  that  advertise  for  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion in  a  post-chaise. 

Sir  J,  I  have  done ,  my  lord ;  Miss  Tittup 
shall  either  return  with  me  into  the  country, 
or 'not  a  penny  shall  she  have  from  Sir  John 
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you  ibr  yoar  apirit,  my  sweet,  keavedjla. 
cretia! 


Re-enter  Sir  John. 


[Stmt 


Trotlcy,  baronet,  [fflusdes  and  walks  about 
Miss  T,  I  am  frightened  out  of  m^  wits ! 

[Lord  Minikin  sings  and  sits  dofvn. 
Sir  J.  Tray,  my  lord,  what  husband  is  this 
you  have  provided  for  her? 

LordM,  A  friend  of  mine;  a  man  of  wit, 
and  a  fine  gentlenran. 

Sir  J.  May  be  so,  and  yet  make  a  damned 
husband  for  alt  that.  YouMl  excuse  me! — 
W^hat  estate  has  he,  pray? 

Lord M,  He's  a  colonel;  his  elder  brother. 
Sir  Tan  Tivy,  will  certainly  break  his  neck, 
and  then  my  friend  will  be  a  happy  man. 

Sir  J,  Here's  morals !  a  happy  man,  when 
his  brother  has  broke  his  neck!  ^ a  happy 
man — mercy  on  me  I 

Lord  M.  Why,  he'll  have  six  thousand  a 
year.  Sir  John — 

Sir  J,  1  don't  care  what  he'll  have,  nor  I 
don't  care  what  he  is,  nor  who  my  niece 
marries ;  she  is  a  fine  lady,  and  let  her  have  a 
line  gentleman;  I  shan't  ninderher;  I'll  away 
into  the  country  to-morrow,  and  leave  you  \o\ 
your  fine  doings;  1  have  no  relish  for  'em,i 
not  I;  1  can't  Iiv«  among  you,  nor  eat  with' 
you,  nor  same  with  you:  1  hate  cards  and^ 
dice;  I  will  neither  rob  nor  be  robbed;  I  am 


and 


very 


contented  with  what  I  have, 
happy,  my  lord,  though  my  brother  has  not', 
broke  his  neck— you'll  excuse  me!  [£a.-iA> 
LordM*  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Come,  fox,  come  out' 
of  your  hole !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Jlfi;^'^  T,  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  have  undone 
roe;  not  a  foot  shall  I  have  of  Trolley  Manor, 
that's  positive !  but  no.  matter,  there's  no  dan- 
ger of^  his  breaking  his  neck,  so  I'll  even  make 
myself  happy  with  what  I  have,  and  behave 
him  for  the  future,  as  if  he  wa9  a  poor 
"•efitji^n. 

Lordja^*  [J&iM/i>i^>  snatching  her  Hand, 
kis  ^if^  iQ   I  nuist  kneel  and  adore 


SirJ,  One  thing  I  had  forgot 
MistT.  Ha!  he's  here  aaain ! 
Sir  J.  Why,  what  the  devil!— ^eiglM,  if 
niece  Lucretia,  and  my  virtuous  lord,  sto^yi^^ 
speeches  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  'Yes,  je^ 
you  have  been-  making  fine  speeches,  iodeed, 
my  lord ;  and  your  arguments  have  prevaSi^ 
I  see.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  men  Id 
interrupt  your  studies — you'll  excuse  me,  ^ 
lord ! 

Lord  M,  [Smiling,  and  moehng  1m] 
You'll  excuse  me,  Sir  John! 

Sir  J.  O  yes,  my  lord,  but  I'm  afraid  ik 
devil  won't  excuse  you-  at  the  proper  tiae- 
Miss  Lucretia,  how  do  you 
to  be  married  soon — I  wish  the  gentlenusjif, 
Miss  Lucretia;  he  is  a  happy  man  to  be hr^ 
and  will  want  nothing  but  tne  breaking  diii 
brother's  neck  to  be  completely  so. 

Miss  T,  Upon  my  word,  uncle,  yon  are^ 
ways  putting  bad  constructions  upoo  tUap; 
m^  lord  has  been  soliciting  me  to  many* 
friend  —  and  having  that  moment  — extoiiNt 
consent  from  me — ^he  was  thanking— aiul-W 
— wishing  me  ioy, — in  his  foolish  naosff. 

Sir  J,  Is  that  all!— but  how  came  josk^ 
child?  did  you  fly  down  the  chimoej,  or* 
at  the  v^indow  ?  lor  I  don't  remember  saei| 
you  when  I  was  here  before. 

Miss  J^,  How  can  you  talk  so,  SirM 
You  really  confound  me  with  your suspioMtj 
and  then  you  ask  so  many  questions,  ai^' 
have  so  many  things  to  do,  that— Uial-if< 
my  word,  if  1  don  t  make  haste,  I  ska's^  |^ 
my  dress  ready  for  the  ball,  so  1  mojl  rs>' 
You'll  excuse  me,  uncle!  \_Ejcit,  mwMV 
Sir  J»  A  fine,  hopeful,  young  lady  tka^  * 
lord? 

LordM.  She's  well  bred,  and  has  ^ 
Sir  J.  She  has  wit  and  breeding  cooo^* 
laugh  at  her  relations,  and  bestow  £ivoii»« 
vpur  lordship;  but  I  must  fell  you  plsialj,  ^ 
lord — you'll  excuse  me — that  your 
your  lady,  my  cousin,  to  use  ber  ill,  ^ 
ing  for  my  niece,  your  cousin,  to  deki* 
l>er,— 

LordM.  You're  warm.  Sir  John, 
know  the  world  ^  and  I  never  coolen^  ^ 
ignorance  and  passion;  live  with  me 
time,  and  you'll  be  satisfied  of  myhoaov* 

S>oa  intentions  to  you  and  your  UsAr,  < 
e  mean  time,  command  my  boase;  1^ 
away  immediately  to  Lady  Filligrec's— vl 
am  sorry  you  won't  make  one  with  a*-  ^ 
Jessamy,  give  me  my  domino,  andcalla^ 
and  don't  let  my  uncle  want  for  aoy 
you'll  excuse  me,  Sir  John;  tol,  lol,  der«l^ 

Sir  J,  The  world's  at  an  end!— kcfflif^ 
work!  here  are  precious  doings!  thbli^ 

Eillar  of  the  state  too:  no  wonder 
uilding  is  in  danger  with  aucJi  f^oll««iQ 
ers;— heigh  ho! — and  then  mypooririn 
ikin,  what  a  friend  and  husband  she  iw4 
with! — let  me  consider i—^hoiildlliMM 
woman  of  these  pranks?  ^T»*f  {^jB 
more  niischis%izai»4'm^fiw^|^flMhi^ 
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her,  for  she^a  as  tender  as  she*s  virtuous;  poor 
lady  I  111  e*eii  go  and^  comfort  her  directly, 
aDO  endeavour  to  draw  her  from  the  wicked- 
ness of  this  town  into  the  counlry»  where  she 
ihall  have  reading,  fowling,  and  fishing,  to  keep 
up  her  spirits ,  and  when  I  die,  I  will  leave 
ber  that  part  of  my  fortune,  with  which  I  in- 
tended-to  reward  the  virtues  of  Miss  Lucretia 
Tittup,  with  a  plague  to  her!  [JSjcU. 

Scene  III.— Lady  Minikim*s  Apartment, 
Lady  Minikin  cuid  Colonel  Tivi  discovered. 

Lady  M.  DonU  urge  it,  Colonel;  I  can*t 
Jiink  of  coming  home  from  the  masauerade 
his  evening;  thoush  I  should  pass  lor  my 
liece,  it  would  make  an  uproar  among  my 
iervanls;  and  perhaps  from  the  mistake  Break 
»fr  your  match  with  Tittup. 

Co  A  T.  My  dear  Lady  Minikin,  you  know 
ny  marriage  with  your  niece  is  only  a  second- 
ry  consideration;  my  first  and  pnncipal  oh- 
ect  is  you — you.  Madam  1 — therefore,  my  dear 
idy,  give  me  your  promise  to  leave  the  ball 
ntn  me;  you  must,  Lady  Minikin;  a  hold 
;oung  fellow  and  a  soldier  as  I  am,  ought 
lot  to  be  kept  from  plunder  when  the  town 
Js  capitulated. 
Lady  M,  But  it  has  not  capitulated,  and  per- 
aps  never  will;  however,  colonel,  ^ since  you 
re  so  furious,  1  must  come  to  terms,  I  thmk. 
leep  your  eyes  upon  me  at  the  ball,  I  think 


may  expect  that,  and  when  1  drop  my  hand- 
ercbief,  tis  your  signal  fom  pursuing ;  i  shall 
et  home  as  fast  as  1  can,  you  may  follow  me 
I  fast  las  you  can;  my  lord  and  Tittup  will 
e  otherwise  employed.  Gymp  will  let  us  in 
le  back  way.  No,  no,  my  heart  misgives  me. 

CoL  T.  Then  I  am  miserable! 

Lady  JKf.  Nay,  rather  than  you  should  be 
liserable,  col6nel,  I  will  indulge  your  martial 
»irit;  meet  me  in  the. field;  there's  my  gaunt- 
t.  \Throws  down  her  glove. 

Col,  jT.  [Seizing  i/J  Thus  I  accept  your 
reel  challenge;  and,  if  I  fail  you,  may  I 
sreafter,  both  in  love  and  war,  be  branded 
ilh  the  name  ot  coward. 

[Kneels  and  kisses  her  Hand, 

Enter  Sir  John,  opening  the  door. 
Sir  J,  May  I  presume,  cousin — 
Li^y  ^.  Ha !  [SquaUs. 
Sir  J.  Mercy  upon  us,  what  are  we  at  now? 

[Looks  astonished, 
LtMdy  M.  How  can  you  be  so  rude,  Sir  John, 

come  into  a  lady's  room  without  first  knock- 
|g  at  the  door?  you  have  frightened  me  out 

my  wits. 

Sir  J".  I  am  sure  you  have  frightened  me 
It  of  mine  \ 

Col.       Such  rudeness  deserves  death ! 
Sir  J»   Death  indeed  i  for  I  never  shall  re- 
Ter  myself  again.  All  pigs  of  the  same  stye! 

studying  for  the  good  of  the  nation! 
Lady  M*  We  must  soothe  him,  and  not 
OToke  liim.  [^ol/  aside  to  the  Col, 

Col,  2\  I  would  cut  his  throat,  if  you'd  per- 
t  me*  [Jside  to  Lady  Minikin. 

Sir  •A    The  devil  has  got  his  hoof  in  the 
u«e»  and  has  corrupted  the  whole  family; 
Ml  out  of  it  as  fast  as  I  can,  lest  he  should 
-  bold  of  roe  too.  [Going. 


Lady  ML  Sir  John;  I  must  insist  upon  your 
not  going  away  in  a  mistake. 

Sir  J.  No  mistake,  my  lady,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced — mercy  on  me! 

Lady  M,  I  must  beg  you,  Sir  John,  not  to 
make  any  wrong  constructions  upon  this  acci- 
dent;  you  must  know,  that  the  moment  you 
was  at  the  door — I  had  promised  the  colonel 
no  longer  to  be  his  enem)»  in  his  designs  upon 
Miss  Tjttup,-^this  threw  him  into  such  a  rap^ 
ture,  —  that  upon  my  promising  my  interest 
with  you — ana  wishmg  him  joy — he  fell  upon 
bis  knees^  and^and — [Lauglting']  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Col  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  yes,  yes,  1  fell  upon  my 
knees,  and — and — 

Sir  J.  Ay,  ay,  fell  upon  your  knees,  and — 
and — ha,  ha!  a  very  good  joke,  faith;  and  the  ' 
best  of  it  is,  that  they  are  wishing  joy  all  over 
the  house  upon  the  same  occasion:  and  my 
lord  is  wishmg  joy;  and  I  wish  him  joy,  and 
you,  with  all  my  heart 

Lady  M.  Upon  my  word,  Sir  John,  your 
cruel  suspicions  affect  me  strongly;  and  though 
my  resentment  is  curbed  by  my  regard,  my 
tearis  cannot  be  restrained;  'tis  the  only  re- 
source my  innocence  has  lefl.  [Exit,  erring. 
Col.  T,  I  reverence  you,  Sir,  as  a  relation  to 
that  lady,  but  as  her  slanderer  i  detest  you: 
her  tears  must  be  dried,  and  my  honour  satis- 
fied ;  you  know  what  1  mean ;  take  your  choice ; 
—  time,  place,  sword,  or  pistol;  consider  it 
calmly,  and  determine  as  you  please,  i  am  a 
soldier,  Sir  John.  [ExiL 
Sir  J.  Very  fine,  ti*uly  !  and  so,  between  the 
crocodile  and  the  bully,  my  throat  is  to  be  cut; 
they  are  guilty  of  afl  sorts  of  iniquily,  and 
when  they  are  discovered,  no  humility,  no  re- 
pentance !  —  the  ladies  have  recourse  lo  their  - 
tongues  or  tlieir  tears,  and  the  gallants  to  their 
swords.  That  1  may  not  be  drawn  in  by  the 
one,  or  drawn  upon  by  the  other,  I'll  hurry 
into  the  country  while  I  retain  my  senses,  and 
can  sleep  in  a  whole  skin.  [ExiL 

A  C  T  IL 
Scene  I. 
Enter  Sir  John  and  Jess  amy. 

Sir  J.  There  is  no  bearing  this!  what  a  land 
are  we  in !  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Jessamy,  you 
should  look  well  to  the  house,  there  are  cer- 
tainly rogues  about  it;  for  I  did  but  cross  the 
way  just  now  to  the  pamphlet- shop,  to  buy  a 
Touch  of  the  Times,  and  they  have  taken  my 
banger  from  my  side;  ay,  and  hat  a  pluck  at 
my  watch  too;  but  I  heard  of  their  tricks,  and 
had  it  sewed  to  my  pocket. 

Jes.  Don't  be  alarmed,  Sir  John;  'tis  a  very 
common  thing,  and  if  you  walk  the  streets 
without  convoy,  you  will  be  picked  up  by  pri- 
vateers of  all  kinds;  ha,  ha! 

Sir  J.  Not  be  alarmed  when  I  am  robbed] 
— why,  they  might  have  cut  my  throat  with  my 
own  nanger!  1  sha'n't  sleep  a  wink  all  night; 
so  pray  lend  me  some  weapon  ordefence,  for 
I  am  sure,  if  they  attack  me  in  the  open  street^ 
they'll  be  with  me  at  night  again. 

Jes.  ril  lend  you  my,  own  sword.  Sir  John; 
be  assured  there's  no  danger;  there's  robbing 
and  murder  cried  every  night  under  my  win^ 
dow;  but  it  no  more  disturii»  me,  than  the 
ticking  of  my  watdP  aif^tf^jpy  bedO^d^ 
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Sir  J.  Well,  well,  be  that  as  it  will.  I  Must 
be  upon  my  guard.  What  a  dreadful  place  is 
this !  but  *lis  all  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the 
times ;  the  great  folks  game,  and  the  poor  folks 
rob;  no  wonder  that  murder  ensues;  sad,  sad, 
sad! — well,  let  me  but  get  over  to-night,  and 
ril  leave  this  den  of  thieves  to-morrow— how 
long  will  your  lord  and  lady  stay  at  this  mask- 
ing and  mummery  4>efore  they  come  home? 

Jes,  ^T'ls  impossible  to  say  the  time,  Sir; 
that  merely  depends  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
company  and  the  nature  of  the  entertainment; 
for  my  own  part,  I  generally  make  it  myself 
till  four  or  five  in  the  morning. 

Sir  J,  Why,  what  the  devill  do  you  make 
one  at  these  masqueradings? 

Jes.  I  seldom  miss,  Sir;  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  nobody  knows  the  trim  and  small  talk 
of  the  place  better  than  I  do;  I  was  always 
reckoned  an  incomparable  mask. 

Sir  J.  Thou  art  an  incomparable  coxcomb, 
I  am  sure.  [^Aside. 

.Jes.  An  odd,  ridiculous  accident  happened 
to  me  at  a  masquerade  three  years  ago;  Iwas 


in  tip-top  spirits,  and  bad  drunk  a  little  too 
freely  of  the  Champagne,  I  believe. 

StrJ.  YouMI  be  banged,  I  believe.  [Aside. 
Jes,  Wit  flew  about  —  in  short,  I  was  in 
spirits — at  last,  from  drinking  and  rattling,  to 
vary  the  pleasure,  we  went  to  dancing;  and 
who  do  you  think  I  danced  a  minuet  with? 
be,  be!  pray  guess,  Sir  John! 

Sir  J.  Danced  a  minuet  with !  [Hal/ aside. 
Jes.  IVly  own  lady,  that's  all;  tbe  eyes  of  the 
whole  assembly  were  upon  us ;  my  lady  dances 
well;  and  I  believe  1  am  pretty  tolerable:  after 
the  dance,  I  was  running  into  a  little  coquetry 
and  small  talk  with  her. 

Sir  J.  Withyour  lady?  Chaos  is  come  again. 

[Aside. 

Jes.  W^ith  my  lady — but  upon  my  turning 
my  hand  thus  [Conceitedljr] — egad,  she  caught 
me;  whi.spered  me  who  1  was;  I  would  fain 
have  laughed  her  out  of  it,  but  it  would  not 
do; — no,  no,  Jessamy,  says  she,  1  am  not  to 
be  deceived :  pray  wear  gloves  for  the  future ; 
for  you  may  as  well  go  bare-faced,  as  show 
that  hand  and  diamond  ring. 

Sir  J,  What  a  sink  of  iniquity ! — Prostitu- 
tion on  all  sides!  from  the  lord  to  the  pick- 
pocket. [Aside]  Pray,  Mr.  Jessamy,  among 
our  other  virtues,  I  suppose  you  game  a  little, 
eh,  Mr.  Jessamy? 

Jes.  A  little  whist  or  so;  but  I  am  tied  up 
from  the  dice;  I  must  never  touch  a  box  again. 

Sir  J.  [  wish  you  was  tied  up  somewhere 
else.  [Aside]  I  sweat  from  top  to  toe!  Pray, 
lend  me  your  sword,  Mr.  Jessamy ;  I  shall  go 
to  my  room ;  and  let  my  lord  and  lady,  and 
'my  niece  Tittup,  know,  that  I  beg  they  will 
excuse  ceremonies;  that  I  must  be  up  and 
gone  before  they  go  to  bed;  that  I  nave  a 
most  profound  respect  and  love  for  them,  and 
—  and  —  that  I  hope  we  shall  never  see  one 
another  again  ars  long  as  we  live. 

Jes.  I  snail  certainly  obey  your  commands 
— what  poor,  ignorant  wretches  these  country 
gentlemen  are!  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  J.  If  I  stay  in  this  place  another  day, 
it  would  throw  me  into  a  fever!— Oh! — I  wish 
it  was  morning!  this  comes  of  visiting  my 
Nations!         ^  ^  ^ 


Enter  Davt,  4runk. 
So.  yon  wicked  wretdh  you— where  hinjoi 
be^n,  and  what  have  yo\i  been  doing? 

Datfj.  Merry-mal/ing,  your  hoooar.— In- 
don  for  ever! 

Sir  J.  Did  I  not  order  you  to  come  diitdi]^ 
from  the  play ,  and  not  be  idling  aod  ratii^ 
about? 

Jbaoj,  Servants' don*t  do  what  the j  an  Ui 
in  London. 

Sir  J.  And  did  I  not  order  you  not  to  nib 
a  jackanapes  of  yourself,  and  tie  your  hair  ip 
like  a  monkey? 

Davy.  And  therefore  I  did  it— no  pleaai^ 
the  ladies  without  this  —  my  lord's  leraaii 
call  you  ao  old  out-of-fashioned  codger,  «i 
have  taught  me  what's  what. 

Sir  J.  Here's  an  imp  of  the  devil]  keiio- 
done,  and  will  poison  the  whole  counlr^- 
sirrah ,  get  every  thing  ready ,  111  be  gonf 
directly. 

Daoj.  To  bed.  Sir?— I  want  to  go  Is  W4 
myself.  Sir. 

Sir  J.  Why,  how  now — you  are  dndktlSt 
sii7*ah» 

Davy.  I  arp  a  little,  your  bottoar,  bccaar 
I  have  been  drinking. 

Sir  J.  That  is  not  all — but  you  haveka 
in  bad  company,  sirrah?  I 
Davy.   Indeed  your  honour's  reistiken,  I' 
never  kept  such  good  company  in  all  nv£k 
Sir  J.  The  fellow  does  not  undentssii* 
— where  have  you  been,  you  drunkard? 

Davy.  Drinkin«^  to  be  sure,  iflamaMk- 
ard;  and  if  you  bad  been  drinking  loo,  a  I 
have  been,  you  would  not  be  in  sock  a  jft^ 
sion  with  a  body  —  it  makes  one  so  ^ 
uatured. 

Sir  J.  There  is  another  addition  to  mj  as- 
fortunes!   I  shall  have  this  fellow  cany 
the  country  as  many  vices  as  wiii  cortifl^ 
whole  parish. 

Davy,  I'll  take  what  \  can,  to  be  sore, 
worship. 

Sir  J.  Get  away,  you  beast  you,  and  ikf 
off  the  debauchery  you  bave  contracted  w 
fortnight,  or  I  shall  leave  you  (»ehiod,  »i 

{»roper  person  to  make  one  of  bis  ioribif^ 
amily. 

Davy,  So  much  the  belter — give  we  m0 
wages,  less  work,  and  the  key  of  the  al»s» 
lar,  and  I  am  your  servant;  if  not, 
yourself  with  another.  [iM 

Sir  J,  Here's  a  reprobate  I — ^tbis  is  tbe^ 
pletion  of  my  misery!  but  hark^c,  '^^^^^'"^j 

§o  to  bed  —  and  sleep  off  your  iniqailf,  w 
len  pack  up  the  things,  or  lH  paoE  flB* 
to  Newgate,  and  transport  yon  for  !»#  J 
rascal'  you.  tfj 
Davy,  That  for  you,  old  qodgcr.  [^Mflri* 
firigers]  I  know  the  law  better  than 
frightened  with  moonshine:  I  wBshlkslI*l 
to  live  bere  all  my  days,  —  tfaU  is  thettV 
deed !  a  servant  lives  up  to  kia  eyes  ■■^''^ 
they  have  wages,  and  board  wages, 
thing  to  do,  but  to  ^row  fat  and  AiMj 
are  as  happv  as  their  master,  ibey 
ever  at  cards,  swear  like  einpcroni 

CI  J  »•  V-t-  


fishes,  and  go  a  wenching 
and  tranquillity,  as  if  tbey 
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ScBNi  n. — A  Chamber  in  Lord  Mikikim's 
House, 

Enter  Lord  Minikin  and  Miss  Tittup  in 
Masqueritde  Dresses,  lighted  b y  Jjess AMT. 

Lord  Set  down  the  candles,  Jesjaniy; 
and  should  your  lady  come  home,  let  me  know 
^be  sure  you  are  not  out  of  ibe  way. 

Je$,  I  baiFe  lived  too  lonff  with  your  lord 
ship  to  need  the  caution — who  the  devil  have 
we  got  DOW?  but  that*s  my  lord*s  business, 
and  not  mine.  \ExiL 

Miss  T,  [Pulling  off  her  ttiosAt]  Upon  my 
word,  ray  lord,  this  coming  home  so  soon 
from  the  masquerade  is  very  imprudent,  and 
will  certainly  be  observed — I  am  most  incon- 
ceivably frightened,  I  can  assure  you  —  my 
uncle  Trotley  has  a  light  in  his  room;  the 
accident  this  morning  will  certainly  keep  him 
upon  the  watch pray,  mj  lord,  let  us  defer 
our  meetings  till  be  goes  mto  the  country^I 
find  that  my  English  heart,  though  it  has  ven- 
tured so  far,  ffrows  fearful,  and  awkward  to 

tradtise  the  freedoms  of  warmer  climes  — 
Lord  takes  her  bj  tite  Hand\  if  you 
will  not  desist,  my  lord — ^we  are  separated  for 
ever— the  sight  ot  the  precipice  turns  my  head; 
I  have  been  giddy  with  it  to8  long,  and  must 
turn  from  it  while  I  can — pray  b%  quiet  ^  my 
lord,  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow. 

Lord  M,  To  morrow !  His  an  age  in  my  si= 
tiia lion— -let  the  weak,  bashful,  coyish  whiner 
be  intimidated  with  these  faint  alarms,  but  let 
the  bold  experienced  lover  kindle  at  the  dan- 

Ser,  and  like  the  eagle  in  the  midst  of  storms 
lua  pounce  upon  his  prey.  [Takes  hold  o/ her. 
Miss  T.  Dear  Mr.  Eafile,  be  merciful ;  pray 
let  the  poor  nigeon  fly  lor  this  once. 

LordM.  If  i  do,  my  dove,  may  I  be  cursed 
to  have  my  wife  as  fond  of  me,  as  I  am  now 
of  thee.  [Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Jes.  [fVithout,  knocking  at  the  door^  My 
lordy  my  lordl — 

Miss  T.  Ha !  [Screams. 
LordM.  Who's  there? 
^es.  [Peeping^  TTis  I,  my  lord;  may  I 
come  in? 

JLordM,  Damn  |he  iellow]  What's  the 
matter? 

Jes.  Nay^  not  much,  my  lord — only  my  la-: 
^j*s  come  home. 

MissT,  Then  Vm  undone— what  shall  I  do? 
1*11  run  into  my  own  room. 

LtordM.  Then  she  may  meet  you  — 

Jes,  There's  a  dark  deep  closet,  my  lord— 
lAiss  may  hide  herself  there. 

Miss  T.  For  Heawn]^  kake,  put  me  into  it, 
iikI  when  her  ladyship's  safe,  let  me  knoW; 
ny  lord.— What  an  escape  have  I  had! 

JLord  M.  The  moment  Aer  evil  spirit  is  laid, 
11  let  my  angei  ovA^[PuU  her  into  Oie 
rUfS^t]  — lock  the  door  on  the  inside. —  come 
olUy  to  my  room,  Jessamy.  .  y 

-  Jes.  If  a  board  creaks,  your  lordship  shall 
te^er  give  me  a  laced  vraistcoot  again. 

[Exeunt  on  tiptoes, 

linier  G^tmp,  lighting  in  Lady  Minikin  <md 
Colonel  TiyY ,  in' Masquercuie  Dresses. 
Gjrwnp.  Pray,  my  lady,  go  no  farther  with 
be  colonel,  I  know  you  mean  nothing  but 
ftnocence,  but  I'm  sure  there  will  be  blood- j 


shed,  for  my  lord  is  certainly  in  the  bouse- 
Ill  take  my  aOadavy  that  I  heard— 

Col.  T.  It  can't  be,  I  tell  you;  we  left  him 
this  moment  at  the  masquerade  —  I  spoke  to 
him  before  I  came  out. 

Ladj  M.  He's  too  busy,  and  too  well,  em- 
ployed, to  think  of  home  — but  don't  tremble 
so,  Gymo.  There  is  no  harm^  I  assure  «you 
—the  colonel  is  to  marry  my  niece,  and  it  is 

proper  to  settle  some  matters  relating  to  it  

they  are  left  to  us. 

Gjrmp.  Yes,  yes.  Madam,  to  be  sure  it  is 
proper  that  you  talk  together— I  know  you 
mean  nothinff  but  innocence — but<indeed  there 
will  be  bloodshed. 

Col  T.  The,  girl's  a  fool.  I  have  no  sword 
by  my  side. 

Gjrmp.  But  my  lord  has,  and  you  may  kill 
one  another  with  that — ^I  know  you  mean  no- 
thing but  innocence,  but  I  eertainly  heard  him 
go  up  the  back-stairs  into  his  room,  talking 
with  Jessamy. 

Lady  M.  'Tis  impossible  but  the  girl  must 
have  fancied  this— Can't  you  ask  Whisp,  or 
Mignon,  if  their  master  is  come  in  ? 

(r/mp.  Lord,  my  lady,  tbey  are  always 
drunk  before  this,  and  asleep  in  the  kitchen. 

Ladjr  M.  This  frightened  fool  has  made  me 
as  ridiculous  as  herself!  bark!  —  Colonel,  111 

swear  there  is  something  upon  the  stairs  now 

I  am  in  the  field^  I  find  I  am  a  coward. 
Gjmp,  There  will  certainly  be  bloodshed. 
Col  T.  I'll  slip  down  with  Gymp  this  back 
*Z  {Going. 
Gymp,  O  dcak-,  my  lady,  there  is  some- 
body  coming  up  them  too. 

Col.  T.  Zounds!  I've  got  between  two  fires! 
LadjrM.  Run  into  the  closet 
CoUT.  [Runs  to  Oie  closet^  There's  no  re- 
treat—the  door  IS  locked! 
LadjrM.  Behind  the  chimney-board,  Gymp. 
Col.  T.  I  shall  oertatnly  be  taken  prisoner, 
[Gets  behind  the  boardj  you'll  let  me  know 
when  the  enemy's  decamped. 

Lady  M.  Leave  that  to  me— do  you,  Gymp, 
go  down  the  back  sUirs,  and  leave  me  to  face 
my  lord,  I  think  I  cao  match  him  at  hypocrisy. 

[Sits  domn. 

Enter  Lord  Minikin. 
Lord  M.  What,  is  your  ladyship  so  soon 
returned  from  Lady  Filligree's?. 

Lady  M.  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  I  ought  to  be 
more  surprised  at  your  being  here  so  soon, 
when  I  saw  you  so  vrell  entertained  in  a  tSte^ 
d-tite  vf ilh  a  lady  »  crimson  —  such  sights, 
my  lord,  will  always  drive  me  from  my  most 
favourite  amusements. 

Lord  M.  You  find  at  least,  that  the  lady, 
whoever  she  was^  could  not  engage  me  to 
stay,  when  I  found  your  ladyship  had  left 
the  balL 

LadyM.  Your  lordship's  sneering  upon  my 
unhappy  temper  may  be  a  proof  of  your  wit, 
but  it  is  none  of  your  humanity;  and  thisbe- 
haviour  is  as  great  an  insult  upon  me,  as  even 
your  falsehood  iUelf.        [Pretends  to  weep. 

LordM.  Nay,  my  dear  Lady  Mim'kin,  if 
you  are  resolved  to  play  tragedy,  1  shall  roar 
away  too,  and  pull  eut  my  cambric  handker- 
chief.  .  '  \ 

LadyM.  I  thinfe^giar^^oHQl^S  better 
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retire  to  our  apartments;  mj  weakn^s  and 
your  brutalilv  only  expose  us  to  our 

servants — Where  is  Tittup,  pray? 

LordM.  I  left  her  with  the  colonel — a  mas- 
querade to  young  folks,  upon  the  point  of  rea* 
trimonyl  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  disausting  to 
those  "Neho  are  happily  married,  ana  are  wise 
enough  to  love  home,  and  the  company  of 
their «wives.         [Te^e^  hold  of  her  Hand. 

Lady False  man!  i  had  as  lieve  a  toad 
touched  n»e.        ^  \_  Aside. 

Lord  M'  She  gives  me  the  frisson  —  I  must 
propose  to  stay,  or  I  shall  never  get  rid  of 
her  [Asidey-^-l  aguish  to-night, — he — he- 
do  my  dear,  let  us  make  a  little  fire  here,  and 
"have  a  family  tete-d^tete,  hf  way  of  novelty. 

[Rings  a  beU. 

Enter  Jsssamt. 
Let  ^em  take  away  that  chimney-hoard,  and 
light  a  fire  here  immediately. 

LadfJd.  What  shall  1  Ao'i  -^{Aside  and 
greadjr  alarmed] — Here,  Jessamy,  there  is  no 
occasion  —  I  am  ffoing  to  my  own  chamber, 
and  my  lord  woirt  stay  here  by  himself. 

[jfcriV  Jessamy, 

LordM,  How  cruel  it  is,  Lady  Minikin,  to 
deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  .a  domestic  duet- 
to— A  good  escj^,  faith  1  [Aside, 

Lady  M,  I  have  too  much  regard  for  Lord 
Minikin  to  agree  to  any  thing  that  would  af- 
ford him  so  little  pleasure  — I  shall  retire  to 
my  own  apartment. 

Lord  M.  Well,  if  your  ladyship  will  be  cruel, 
I  must  still,  like  the  miser,  starve  and  sigh, 
though  possessed  of  the  greatest  treasure  — 

[Boivs]  I  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  nigbt^ 
He  takes  one  candle,  and  Lady  Minikin 
the  otherX  May  I  presume —    [Salutes  her. 

Lady  m,  Your  lordship  is  ^  too  obliging  — 
nasty  man  I  fA^ide, 
LordM.  Disagreeable  woman;*  [Aside. 
[  FFipe  their  lips  and  exeunt  different  ways. 
Miss  T.  [Peeping  out  of  the  closet]  All's 
silent  now,  and  quite  dark;  what  has  been 
doing  here  I  cannoi  guess  —  I  long  to  be  re- 
lieved ;  I  wish  ray  lord  was  come^but  I  hear 
a  noise!  [She  shuts  the  door. 

Col.  T,  [Peeping  over  the  cltimney-board] 
1  wonder  my  lady  does  not  come  —  I  would 
not  have  Miss  Tittup  know  of  this*— 'twould 
be  ten  thousand  pounds  out  of  my  way,  and  i 
cannot  afTord.  to  give  so  mu<sh  for  a  little 
gallantry. 

Miss  T.  [Comes  forvcard]  What  would  my 
Colonel  say,  to  find  his  bride,  that  is  to  be, 
in  this  critical  situation? 

Enter  Lord  Minikin  at  one  door,  in  Ote  dark, 
LordM.  Now  tp  release  my  prisoner. 

[Comes  forfvard. 

Enter  Lady  Minikin,  at  Hie  other  door. 

Lady  M.  My  poqp  colonel  will  be  as  miser- 
able,  as  if  we  were  besieged  in  garrison^  I 
must  release  him. 

LordM.  Hist!  hist! 

[Going  totvards  the  chimney. 

Miss  T.  LordM.  and  Col.  T.  Her^l  here 

LordM.  This  way. 

LadyM.  SofUy.  [They  fall  grope,  till  Lord 
Minikin  has  got  Lady  Minikm, 
and  the  Colonel  Miss  Tittup. 


BON  TON.  [ActB. 

Sir  J.  [Speaks  ttMcutl  Lights  this  way,  I 
say;  1  am  sure  there  are  thieves;  gel  a  Uua- 
derhu  ss. 

Jes,  Indeed  you  dream  it,  there  is  nobody 
but  the  family.  [All  stand  and  start. 


Enter  Sia  John  in  fus  nighi-cap,  his  hanga- 
draa^n,  with  JesSMmy. 
Sir  J.  Give  me  the  candle,  1*11  femt'^ii 
out,  I  yranrant;  brin^  a  blonderi>ii»,  I  nj: 
they  have  been  skipping  about  that  gaHcrj  n 
the  dark  this  half  hour;  there  must  be  in- 
chief-^  1  have  watched  them  into  this  noo- 
ho^  ho,  are  you  there?  —  If  you  stir,  yoe  at 
dead  men — [They  retire] — and  [Seeing  Ai 
ladies]  women  tool — egad — ha!  what's  tUs? 
the  same  party  again!  and  two  couple 
are  of  as  choice  mortals  as  ever  were  kslebNi 
in  this  righteous  tovrn — you'll  excuse  me,  cot- 
sins!  ['^^J  look  con/owdel 
lA>rd  M.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  how  conn 
all  this  about. 

Sir  J.  Well,  but  harkye^  my  dear  conaii, 
have  you  not  got  wrong  partners?— hernia 
been  some  mistake  in  the  dark;  i  am  oigkr 
glad  that  I  have  brought  you  a  caadle  to  Mt 
ill  to  rifhts  again — youll  excuse  me^  %<tdk- 
men  and  ladies!^ 

Enter  Gtmp,  with  a  candle. 
Gymp,  \^hat  in  the  name  of  mercj  istk 
matter? 

Sir  J.  Why  the  old  matter,  and  the  oU 
game,  Mrs.  Gymp;  and  Til  match  my  cm- 
sins  here  at  it  against  all  the  world,  aodlsn 
done  first. 

Lord  M,  What  is  the  meaning,  Sir  Jeb, 
of  all  this  tumult  and  consternation?  naf 
Lady  Minikin  and  I,  and  the  colonel  and m 
niece,  be  seen  in  my  house  together  tnttnt 
your  raising  the  family,  and  making  this  «p 
roar  and  confusion? 

Sir  J.  Come,  come,  good  folks,  I  see  ^ 
are  all  confounded,  I'll  settle  this  matter  b  i 
moment  —  as  for  you ,  colonel  —  thoogb  jm 
have  not  deserved  plain  dealing  from  me,  I 
will  now  be  serious — you  imagme  this 
lady  has  an  independent  fortune,  besides  ex- 
pectations from  me — 'tis  a  mistake,  shebiM 
expectations  from  me,  if  she  marry  job;  9i 
if  1  don't  consent  to  her  marriage,  shevil 
have  no  fortune  at  all. 

Col  T.  Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel;  and  M 
show  you.  Sir  John,  Uiat  I  can  paf  J^*^ 
kind,  1  am  most  sincerely  obliged  to  jm  ^ 
your  intelligence;  and  I  am,  ladies  jour im' 
obedient,  humble  servant — i  shall'see  y^fp*  j 
lord,  at  the  club  to-hiorrow? 

LordM.  Sans  doute,  mon 
I'll  meet  you  there,  without  fail  ' 
Sir  J.  My  lord,  you'll  have  somethimllP 
to  do. 

LordM.  Indeed !  what  n  thai,  good  5tr MR 
Sir  J.  You  must  meat  your  lawjtii«ip 
credit6ri  to^morro'v^,  and  he  told 
have  always  fUrfted  a  deaf  ear  to— iMlj*; 
dissipation  of  your  fortune  and  raorah  ■P- 
be  followed  by  years  of  parsiaoaj  Mdj^ 
pentance  —  as  you  are  fonu*  of  ga&f 
you  may  indulge  ii^i^ineUnatiott  wilh<^m|*V 
It  in  "Your  power  lo  infhdge  aay 


[Act  I,  Scene  1.] 


THE  MAYOR  OF  GARRATT. 


SirJ»  This  land  of  qu^^ntine  for  pestilen- 
tial minds  will  bring  j ou  to  your  senses,  and 
make  you  renounce  roreign  vices  and  foUies, 
and  return  with  \oj  to  your  country  and  pro- 
perty again  —  read  tJiat,  my  lord,  and  iMw 
your  fate,  [Gwes  a  paper. 

LtkrdM,  What  an  abomination  is  Uiis!  tbat 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  a  nobleman,  shall  fte 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  bis  country. 

Sir  •/.  Thank  Hearcn,  my  lord,  we  are  in 
ibaA  country! — You  are  silent,  ladieiTi^if  re- 
pentance has  subdoed  your  tongues,  I  shall 
have  hopes  of  you — a  l>tUe  country  air  might 
perhaps  do  weU— as  you  are  distressed,  I  ^m 
at  your  service-^ what  say  you,  my  lady? 

l^idj  M. '  However  appearances  have  con- 
demned me,  give  me  leave  to  disavow  tfie 
aubotance  of  -  those  appearances.  My  mind 
bas  been  tainted,  but  not  profligate*— your  kind- 
ness and  example  may  restore  me  to  my  former 
natural  English  constitution. 


Sir  J.  WiU  you  resign  your  lady  to  me, 
my  lordy  for  a  time? 

LordM,  For  ever,  dear  Sir  Johii,  without 
a  murmur. 

Sir  J,  VAMl,  Miss,  and  what..say  you? 

Miss  T,  Guilty,  uncle.  [Courtesyini^, 

Sir  J.  Guilty:  ihe  deril  you  are?  of  what? 

Mfss  T,  Of  consenting  to  marry  one  whom 
my  heart  does  not  approve;  and  coauelting 
with  another,  which  mendship,  duty,  honour, 
morals,  and  every  thing,  but  fashion,  oug^tto 
have  forbidden.  •  ' 

Sir  J,  Thus  iken,  with  the  wife  of  one  under 
this  arm,  and '.the  mistress  of  another  under 
this,  1  sally  forth  a  Imi^ht-errant,  to  rescue 
distressed  damsels  from  those  monsters,  foreign 
vices,  and  JSan  Ton,  as  they  call  it;  ana  I 
trust  that  every  English  b^ina.  iind  heart  here 
will*  assist  me  m  so.  despera^  an  undertaking 
— lottV/  excuse         Sirs/  »  i 


THE  MAYOR  OF  GARRATT, 

Fares  by  .Simiicl  Foote.  Like  mosl  of  Mr#  Foote's*  f«rcc^  it  u  bnill  on  personal  imilai'iotij  jel  retaini  so  much  •( 
original  cliaraclcr,  tbat  the  parts  of  tha  Major  and  Jerry  Snmi  will  ever  be  of  Valae  to  ablora  of  lalenl. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Sir  JacoIi  J^l\.xjv*s  House  tt/ 
Garhatt. 

Knter  Sir  Jacqb  Jollup. 
.SirJ»  RooerI 

'  Enter  Roger. 
.  Hoger, .  Ana*,  sir  1 

.  Sir  J'  Sir,  sirrah!  and  why  not  sir  Jaeob, 
you  rascal?  Is  that  ^11  your  manners?  Hal 
hia  majesty  dubbM  me  a  knight  for  you  to 
make  me  a;' mister?  Are  the  candidates  near 
upon  coming? 

Roger,  ^ic  Goose,  the  tailor,,  from  Putney, 
Ikcy  say,  will  be  here  in  a  crack,  sir  Jacob. 

SirJl  Has  Margery  fetched  in  the  linen? 

Roger.  Yes,  sir  Js^cob. 

Sir  J,  Are  the  pigs  and  the  poultry  locked 
up  in  the  barn? 

Roger.  Safe,  sir  Jacob. 

,SirJ,  And  the  plate  and  apoons  .in  the 
pantry? 

Roger,  Yes,  sir  Jacob? 

Sir  J,  Then  give  me  the  key;  the  mob  will 
soon  be  upon  us;  and  all  is  fish  tbat  comes 
to  their  net.  Has  Ralph  laid  tha  cloth  in  the 
ball? 

Ao^«r.  Yes,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.  Then  let  him  bring  o^t  the  turkey 
and  chine,  and  be  sure  there  is  {4eufty  of  mu^ 
atard;  and,  d*ye  hear,  Roger,  do  yoit  stand 


yourself  at  the  gale^'aad  be  carelul  wJbo  you 
let  in. 

Roger,  I  will,  sir  Jacob*  .!  ^  pExiA 
Sir  J.  So,  now  I  heUeve  th*igs  are  pretty 
secure.  —  But  I  canU.  ihinki.wbet  urakei  my 
daughters  so  late  ens  \k9y^[A  Knocking  «A 
ihe  (ra/e]  Who  \k  thai,  Roger? 

Roger,  [^WUhoul]  Justice  Sturgeon^  tJbe 
Hshmoiiger,  from  Brentford. 

Sir  J,  Gad^s  m/  life!  and  major  ,  to  the 
Middlesex  militia.    Usher  him  in,  Roger. 


Enter  Major  Sturgeon. 
could  have  wish*d  you  had  come 


a  little 

sooner,  major  Sturgeon* 

Mq/.S,  Why,  whs^  has  been  the  matter, 
sir  Jacob?  • 

Sir  J.  There  has,  major,  been  here  an  im- 
pudent ptllmoager,.  who  bas  dar^d  to  scandal- 
ize the  whole  body  of  the  bench, 

Maj'.S,  Insolent  companion!  had  I  been 
here,  I  would  have  mittirausM  the  rascal  at 
once. 

Sir  J,  Nn,  no,  he  .wanted  the  major  more 
than  the  magistrate:  a  few  smart  strokes  from 
your  ,  cane  would  have  fully  answerM  the 
purpose. — Well,  major,  our  wars  are  done ; 
the  rattling  drum  and  squeaking  'fifie  now 
wound  our  ears  no  more. 

Maj\  S,  True,  sir  Jacob,  our  corps  is  dis- 
embodied;  so  the  French  msiy  .fleep  in  se- 
curity. °  9' '^^^  ^TVjTnjgTc 
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[ActL 


Sir  J.  But,  major,  was  it  not  rather  late  in 
life  for  you  to  enter  npon  the  profession  of 
arms? 

Maj.S,  A  little  awkward  in  the  be(pi]ning, 
sir  Jacob:  the  great  diificulty  they  had  was, 
to  get  me  to  turn  out  my  toes ;  but  use,  use 
reconciles  all  them  kind  of  things:  ^hy,  aAer 
my  first  campaign,  I  na  more  minded  the 
noise  of  the  guns  than  a  flea-bite* 

Sir  J.  No! 

Maj\  S»  No.  There  is  more  made  of  these 
matters  than  th«y  merit.  For  the  general 
good  indeed  I  am  glad  of  tb«  peace;  but  as 
to  itiy  ^iogle  self-— and  yet  we  oaTe  had 'some 
desperate  duty,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir.  J.  No  doubt 

Maj\  S.  Oh !  such  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings,  from  ^Brentford  to  Ealing,  from 
£aling  to  Acton,  from  Acton  to  Oxbridge; 
the  dust  flying,  sun  scorching,  men  sweating! 
— Why,  there  was  our  last  expedition  to 
Hounslow;  that  day*s  work  carried  of  major 
Molossas.  Bunhill-fieldi  never  saw  a  braver 
commander!  He  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 

Sir  J,  How  came  that  about?  [service 

Maj,S.  Why,  it  was  partly  the  m^for^s 
own  fault:  I  aa vised  him  to  pull  off  his  spurs 
before  he  went  upon  action;  but  he  was  re- 
solute, and 'would  not  be  ruPd. 

Sir  J.  Spirit^seai  for  the  service. 

Maj.S.  Doubtless.  But  to  proceed:  in  or> 
der  to  get  our  men  in  good  spirits,  we  were 
quartered  at  TbistleworUi  the  evening  before. 
At  day-break  cHir  regiment  formed  at  Houns- 
low  town's  end,  as  it  might  be  about  here. 
The  major  made* a  fine  disposition:  m  we 
march*d,  the  men  all  in  high  spirits,  to  attack 
the  gibbet  where  Gardel  is  hanging;  1>ut  turn- 
ing down  a  narrow  lane  to  the  leA,  as  it 
might  be  about  there,  in  ordei^  to  possess  a 
pig^sty,  that  we  might  take,  the  gallows  in 
flank,  and  at  all  evedts  secure  a  retreat,  who 
shoufd' come,  by 'but  a  drove  of  fat  oxen  for 
Smitbfield.  'fhe  drums  beat  in  the  front,  the 
docs  barkM  in  the  rear,  the  oxen  set  up  a 

fallop;  on  they  came  ibundertn^.  upon  us, 
roke  through  our'  ranks  in'  an  instant,  and 
threw  the  whole  corps  in  confusion. 
Sir  J.  Terrible! 
M4ij.S.  The  major's  horse  took  to  his  heeb; 
away  he  scoured  o*er  the  heath.   That  gallant 
commander  stuck  both  his  spurs  into  the  flank, 
and  for  «ome  time  held  by  his  mane ;  but  in 
crossing  a  ditch,  the  horse  threw  up  his  head, 
gave  the  major  a  dowse  in  the  chops,  and 
plump'd  him  into  a  gravel-pit,  just  by  the 
powder-mills. 
Sir  J.  Dreadful! 
Maj.  S.  Whether  from  the  fall  or  the  friffht, 
the  major  tnovM  oiT  in  a  month.   Indeed  it 
was  an  unfortunate  day  for  ns  all. 
Sir  J.  As  how? 
Maj,  S.  Why,  as  captain  Cucumber,  .lieu- 
tenant Pattyjpan,  ensign  Tripe,  and  myself, 
were  returning  to  town  in  tbeTumham-green 
stage,  we  were  stopped  near  the  Hammersmith 
turnpike,  and  robb  a  and  stripped  by  a  single 
footpad. 

Sir  J.  An  unfortunate  day  indeed! 
Maj.S.  But,  in  some  measure  to  make  me 
amends,  I  got  the  major'a  (commission. 
Sir  J,  You  did? 


Maj.S.  O  yes.  J  vm  the  oidy  one  of  tke 
corps  that  could  ride;  otherwise  we  alwan 
succeeded  of  course:  no  jumping  over  beta, 
no  underhand  work  among  us;  all  aaen  of 
honour;  and  I  mus4  do  the  regiment  the  )»- 
tice  to  say,  [there  never  was  a  setefoMR 
amiable  ^flicers. 
'  Sir  J.  Quiet  and  peaceable. 

Maj.S.  As  lambs,  sir  Jacob.  Exceptiof  oae 
boxing  bout  at  the  Three  Compasses  in  Ac* 
ton,  between  captain  Sheers  and  the  cdosd, 
concerning  game  at  ail-fours,  I  doo*t  it- 
member  a  single  dispute. 

Sir  J.  Why,  that  was  mere  mutiAy; 
captain  ouffht  to  have  been  broke. 

Maj.  S.  He  was;  for  the  colottfel  not  oak 
to5k  awa]r  his  cockade,  but  his  custom;  aw 
I. don't  think  poor  captain  Sheers  has  (k»ei 
stitch  for  him  since.  ^  rMokiffu? 

Sir  J.  But  you  soon  supplied  the  km  «f 

Maj.S.  In  part  only:  no,  sir  Jacob,  heM 
great  experience;  he  was  train'd  up  to  ami 
from  his  youth;  at  sixteen,  be  traiTd  a  pik 
in  the  Artillery  -ground  ;  at  eighteen,  got  i 
company  in  the  Smithfield  pioneers;  aad 
the  time  he  was  twenty^  was  made  ai(Ue- 
campr  to  sir  Jeilrey  Grub,  knight,  alderaa% 
and  colonel  of  the  yellow. 

Sir  J,  A  rapid  rise  I  .j 

Maj,  S.  Yes,  he  had  a  ^nius  for  vrar;  knt  'I 
what  I  wanted  in  practice,  I  made  «P  ^ 
doubling  my  diligence.  Our  porter  at  hone 
had  been  a  Serjeant  of  marines;  so  after  ibap 
was  shut  up  at  night,  he  us*d  to  teacbme^r 
exercise ;  and  he  had  not  to  deal  with  a  doooe, 
sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.  Your  progress  was  gi-eaL 

Maj.  S.  Amazing.  In  a  week  I  conld  shNi' 
der,  and  rest,  and  poize,  and  turn  to  the  rigk, 
and  wheel  to  the  leA;  and  in  less  tbas  t 
month  I  could  (Ire  without  winking  or  blioyflf' 

Sir  J.  A  perfect  Hannibal! 

Maj.S.  Ah,  and  then  I  learnt  to  forai  Km 
and  hollows,  and  squares,  and  evolutioes,  as^  ^ 
revolutions.   Let  me  tell  you,  sir  Jaco^t  < 
was  lucky  that  monsieur  kept  his  nrrniloBi 
at  home,  or  we  should  have  peppero  his  fla** 
bottomM  boaU.  [ape- 

Sir  J,  Ai  r,  marry,  he  had  a  toarvelbas 

Maj.S.  We  would  a  taught  him  wfala 
BritQn  can  do,  who  is  fighting  pro  arm  im 
focus. 

Sir  J.  Pray  How,  major,  which  do  vol  W 
upon  as  the  best  disciplined  troops,  nc  Ua* 
don  regiments,  or  the  Middlesex  militia? 

Maf.S.  Why,  sir  Jacob,  it  does  not  kacstf 
me  to  say;  but,  lack-a-day,  they  have  aeftf 
seen  any  service^Holid^  soldiers  1  Wlgfr' 
don't  believe,  unless  indeed  upon  a  ferd-aaf- 
or's  day,  and  that  mere  matter  of  acoj^ 
that  they  were  ever  wet  to  the  skin  ie  ^ 
SirXlndttdl    .  .  P'^ 

Maj.S*  No!>soIdiers  for  sunshine^ codifl}*! 
thef  have  not  the  appearance,  the  airtlkei*^ 
dom,  the  jenny  sei^uoi  that— Oh,  eoutf*  !^ 
but  see  me  salute  1  You  have  never  a 
toon  in  the  bouse?  • 
SirJ.'Soi  but  we  could,  get  yon  aahiiftfi* 
Maj.S.  No  matter.   Well,  mt  JaW^lf 
how  are  your      daughtct%  meetlfeiAfll 
and  the  lovely  Mrs.  ^Mimt  a»  «ha 
and  a$  brillia&lwd^iA^OOQle 
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Sir  J,  Oh,  oby  now  the  murder  is  out;  this 
tIsH  was  intended  for  them :  comey  own  now, 
iBajor,  did  not  you  expect  to  meet  with  them 
here  ?  You  officers  are  men  of  such  gallantry ! 

^  Ma§,S,  Why,  we  do  tickle  up  the  ladies, 
sir  Jacob;  there  iJ  no  resisting  a  red  coat. 

Sir  J,  True,  true,  major.  I 

Maf.S^  But  Aat  is  now  aU  orer  with  me. 
^Farewell  to  the  plumed  steeds  an^  neighing 
troops,"  as  the  hlack  man  says  in  the  |^ay; 
•like  the  Roman  censurer,  I  shall  retire  to  my 
Savine  field,  and  there  cultivaie  cabbages. 

Sir  J,  Under  the  shade  of  your  laurels. 

Ma/,S.  True;  I  have  done  with  the  ma^r, 
and  now  return  to  the  magistrate  cedunt 
arm  a  togge.  . 
'  Mob.  [  W/Ao«/}  Huzsa  I 
» 

Re-enter  RoGJiR. 

Sir  J,  What*s  the  matter  now,  Roger? 

Roger,  The  electors  desire  to  know  if  your 
worship  has  any  body  to  recommend? 

Sir  J,  By  no  means;  let  them  he  free  in 
tbeir  choice:  I  shan't  interfere. 

Roger.  And  if  your  worship  has  any  oh- 
jection  to  Crispin  Heeltaps  the  cobler,  being 
returning  officer? 

•  Sir  J,  None,  provided  the  rascal  can  keep 
himself  sober.   Is  ho  there  ? 

Roger.  Yes,  sir  Jacob.  Make  way  there; 
stand  further  off  from  the  gate:  here  is  me- 
^am  Sneak  in  a  chair  along  with  her  husband> 

Afa/'.  S,  *Gadso,  you  will  permit  me  to  con- 
toy  her  in.  [JSTn't 

Sir  J,  Now  here  is  one  of  thee^Is'of  war. 
This  Sturgeon  was  as  pains-taking  a  Billings- 

Site-broker  as  any  in  the  bills  of  mortality, 
itt  the  fish  is  got  out  of  his  element ;  the 
soldier  has  quite  demolishM  the  citizen. 

Re-enter  Major  Sturgeon,  leading  in 
Mrs.  Skkax. 

Mrs.S,  Dear  major,  I  demand  a  million  of 
pardons..  I  have  given  you  a  profusion  of 
trouble;  but  my  husband  is  such  a  goose-cap, 
that  I  can*l  get  no  good  out  of  him  at  home 
or  abroad. — Jerry,  Jerry  Sneak  I Your  bless-* 
111^  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.  Daughter,  you  are  welcome  to  Garratt. 

Mrs.S.  Vvby,  Jerry  Sneak!  I  say. 

Enter  Jkrry  Sneak,  with  a  Band^box  and 
a  Hoop-petticoat  under  hi*  Arm,  atidCar- 
dinaly  etc. 
Sneak.  Here  lofy, 

Mn,  S,  Here,  looby:  there,  lay  these  things  in 
tbe  hall;  and  then  go  aod  look  af)er the  horse. 
Are  you  sur^  you  have  got  all  the  things  out  of  the 

Sneak.  Yes,  chuck.  [chaise? 

Mrs.S,  Then  give  me  my  fan. 

[Jerry  drops  the  Things  in  searching 
his  Pocket  yor  the  Fan. 

Mrs.  S,  Did  ever  mortal  see  such  a  I  de- 
clare, I  am  quite  ashamM  to  be  seen  with  him 
abroad :  go,  gel  you  gone  out  of  my  Mffht 

Sneak.  I  go,  lovy.  Good  day  to  my  lalher- 
in-law. 

Sir  J.  I  lim  glad  to  see  you,  son  Sneak: 
hm  where  is  your  brother  Bruin  and  his  wife  ? 

Sneak,  He  will  be  here  anon^  father  sir  Ja- 
cob ;  he  did^  but  just  step  into  the  Alley  to 
gather  how  tickets  were  sold* 


Sir  J.  Very  well,  son  SneaL  [Exii  Snedk. 

Mrs. S.  Soul  yes,  and  a  pretty  son  you 
have  provided. 

Sir  J.  I  hope  all  for  the  best:  why,  what 
terrible  work  there  would  have  been,  had  you 
married  such  a  one  as  your  sister;  one  house 
.could  never  have  contained  you.  Now,  I 
thought  this  meek  mate — 

Mrs.S.  Meek!  a  mushroom!  a  milksop! 

Sir,  J.  Lookyc,  Molly,  1  have  marrfed  you 
to  a  man;  take  care  you  don*t  make  him  a 
monster.  \_Exii  Sir  Jacob* 

Mrs,  S.  Momlkrl  Why,  major,  the  fellow 
has  no  more  heart  than  a  mouse.  Had  'my 
kind  stars  indeed  allotted  me  a  military  man, 
1  should,  doubtless,  have  deported  myself  in 
a  beseemingly  manner. 

Maj.S,  Unquestionably,  madam. 

Mrs.S,  Nor  would  the  major  have  found , 
bad  it  been  my  fortune  to  intermarry  with 
bim,  that  Molly  Jollup  would  have  dishonoured 
his  cloth. 

Maj.S,  I  snould  have  been  too  happy. 
■  Mrs.S.  Indeed,  sir,  I  reverence  the  army; 
they  are  all  so  brave,  so  polite,  so  every  thing 
a  woman  can  wish. 

Maj.S.  Oh,  madam — 

Mrs.S,  So  elegant,  so  genteel^  so  obliging: 
and  then  the  rank;  why,  who  would  dare  to 
affront  the  wife  of  a  major? 

Mmj.  S.  No  man  with  impunity ;  that  1  take 
the  freedom  to  say,  madam. 

Mrs.S.  I  know  it,  good  sir.  Oh!  I  am  no 
stranger  to  what  1  have  missed. 

Mq/.S,  Oh,  madam  l—Let  me  die,  but  she 
has  ininite  merit.  [Aside. 

Mrs.S,^  Then  to  be  join'd  to  a  sneaking 
slovenly  cit;  a  paltry,  prymg,  pitiful  pin-maker ! 

Mey.  S,  Melancholy ! 

Mrs.  S.  To  be  jostled  and  erammM  with 
the  crowd;  no  respect,  no  pl^ce,  no  prece- 
dente;  to  be  chokd  with  the  smoke  of  the 
city ;  no  country  jaunts  but  to  Islington ;  no 
balls  but  at  Pewterers-hall. 

Maj.S,  Intolerable! 
'  Mrs.S.  i  see,  sir,  you  have  a  proper  sense 
of  my  sufferings. 

Maj.S.  And  would  shed  my  best  blood  to 
relieve  them. 

Mrs,  S,  Gallant  gentleman ! 

Maj.S.  The  brave  must  favour  the  fair. 

Mrs.S.  Intrepid  mayor! 

Maj.S.  Divine  Mrs.  Sneak! 

Mrs.S.  Obliging  commander! 

Maj.  S.  Might  I  be  peruiitted  the  honour^ 

Mrs.S.  Sir! 

jlf<^'.  S.  Just  to  ravish  a  kiss  from  your  hand? 
JIfrs.  S.  You  have  a  right  to  all  we  can  grant. 
Maj.S.  Courteous,  condescending,  comply- 
ing— Hum — Ha  1 

Ae^enter  Jerrt  Smsak. 

Sneak.  Chuck,  my  brother  and  sister  Bruin 
are  just  turning  the  corner ;  the  Clapham  stage 
was  quite  full,  and  so  they  came  by  water. 

Mrs.S.  I  wish  they  had  all  been  sousM  in 
the  Thames — A  prying,  impertinent  puppy ! 

Maj.S.  Next  time  I  will  clap  a  sentmel  to 
secure  the  door. 

Mrs.  S.  Major  Sturgeon,  permit  me  to  with- 
draw for  a  momen^g|f||j^^rtm4m«n4s  a  little 
repair. 
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Mrs.  S.  Ladyship ! 


most  entirely  devoted. 
_  ^     ,    _e  is  the  Tery  Broglio 

and  Belleisle  of  the  army ! 
Sneak.  Shall  I  wait  upon  you,  dove? 
Mrs.S.  No,  doU;  what,  would  yon  leave 
the  major  aK>oe?  Is  that  your  manners,  you 
mongrel  ? 

Mq/.Sf  Oh,  madam,  I  can  never  be  alone 
your  sweet  idera  will  be  my  constant  com 
panion." 

Mrs.S.  Mark  that:  I  am  sotry^  sir,  I  am 
obligated  to  leavte  you. 

Maj'.S.  Madam—  • 

Mrs.S.  £sf>edaUy  with  such  a  wretched 
companion. 

Maj.S,  Oh,  madam — 

Mrs.  S.  But  as  soon  as  my  dress  is  restored, 
I  shall  fly  to  relieve  your  distress. 

Maj.S.  For  that  moment  I  shall  waif  with 
the  greatest  impatience. 

mrs.  S.  Courteous  commander  ! 

Maj.  S.  Parragoti  of  women  1 

Mrs.  S.  Adieu  1 

Jlfa/.«^.  Adieu!  [JSxii  Mrs.  Sneak*. 

Sneak.  Notwithstanding,  sir,  all  my  thicken 
has  said,  I  am  special  company  when  she  is 
not  by. 

Maj.S.  I  ffoubt  not,  master  Sbeak, 
Sneak.  If  you  would  but  come  one  Thurs- 
day night  to  our  club,  at  the  Nag*s-head  in 
the  Poultry,  you  would  meet  some  roaring, 
rare  boys,  i^faith;  there's  Jeirtmy  Perkins,  the 
packer;  little  Tom  Simkins,  fhc  grocer;  honest 
master  Muzzle,  the  midwife-^ 
Mn^.  S,  A  goodly  company  I 
Sneak.  Ay^  and  then  sometimes  we  have 
the  choice  spirits  from  Comus's  coui;l,  and  we 
crack  Jokes,  and  are  so  jolly  and  funny.  I 
have  learnt  myself  to  sing  '*An  old  ^oman 
clothed  in  gfey;**  but  I  durst  not  sing  out 
loud,  because  my  wife  would  overbear  me; 
and  she  says  as  now  1  bawl  worser  than  the 
broomman. 

Maj-  S.  And  you  must  not  think  of  disobli* 


ging  your  lady, 
Sf 


Weak.  1  never  does:  I  never  contradicts 
her,  not  I. 

Maj.S.  That's  right:  ^he  is  a  woman  of  in- 
finite merit. 

Sneak.  O,  a  power  1  And  don't  you  think 
she  is  very  pretty  withal? 

Maj,S.  A  Venus! 

Sneak.  Yes,  werry  like  Venus— Mayhap  you 
have  kifown  her  some  time? 
Maj.S.  Long. 

Sneak.  Belike  before  she  was  married? 

Maj.  S.  I  did,  master  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Ay,  when  she  was  a  wirgin.  I  thought 
yott  was  an  old  acouaiptance,  by  your  kissing 
Ler  hand;  for  we  ben't  quite  so  familiar  as 
that — But  then  indeed  we  hanH  beea  married 
a  year. 

Moj.S.  The  mere  honeymoon. 

Sneak,  Ay,  ay,  I  suppose  we  aball  come  to 
it  by  degrees. 

Bruin.  [fViihoui]  Come  along,  Jane;  why 
you  are  as  pursy  and  lasy,  yon  jade — 

Enter  Bruin  and  Mrs.  Britin;  Bruin  wUh 
a  Cotton  Cap  on;  his  Wife  with  his 
fVig,  great  Coai,  and  Fishing-rod. 

Come,  Jane,  give  me  my  wig:  you  slut,  how 


yov  have  tousled,  the  curls  I  ll|^er  Sneak,  a 
good  morning  to  you.  Sir,  I  am  yourhwabie 
servant  niikiiown. 


Re-enter  RaiiER. 
Roger.  Mrs.  Sneak  begs  to  speal  with  the 
^ajor. 

;     Maj»  S.  f,  will  wait  on  the  lidy  imraediaicly. 
Sneak.  DonH  tarry  an  instant;  too  caal 
think  how  impatient  she  is^  [Eadl  Jfofor']  A 
;ood  morrow  to  you,   brother  Brmn;  yoi 
ave  had  a  warm  walk  across  the  fields. 
Mrs.B.  Good  lord,  i  am  all  in  a  raock— 
Bruin.  And"  who  may  you  thank  lor  it, 
httssy  ?  If  you  had  got  up  time  enough^  yoa 
might  have  securM  the  stage;  but  jon  arc  a 
lazy  lie  abed — 

Mrs.B.  There^s  Mr.  Sneak  beeps  my  si^er 
a  chay. 

Bruin.  And  so  he  may ;  but  I  know  beUcr 
what  to  do  with  my  money. 

Mrs.  B.  For  the  matter  of  that,  we  can  af- 
ford it  well  enough  as.it  is. 

Bruin.  And 'how  do  you  know  tkai?  Wka 
told  you  as'^uch,  Mrs.  Mizen?  I  hope  I  know 
the  world  better  than  to  trust  my  concccus 
with  a  wife :  no,  no,  thank  you  for  tkat,  Mrfc 
Jane. 

Mrs.B.  And  pray  vrko  is  more  fittercr  la 
be  trusted? 

Bruin.  IIey<day !  Why,  the  wench  is  be- 
witchM :  come,  come,  let^s  have  none  of  yonr 
palaver  berie — Take  twelve- pence  and  pay  the 
waterman. — But  first  see  if  he  has  broke  none 
of  the  pipes-^And,  d^e  hear,  Jane,  ke 
to  by  the  fishing-rod  safe.  [KxitMrs^Br 

Sneak.  Odds  me,  how  finely  abe^s  i 
what  would  I  give  to  have  my  wife  aa 
under! 

Bruin,  It  is  all  your  own  fault,  brolker 
Sneak. 

S^eak.  D*ye  think  so?  She  is  a  sweet  pretty 
creature.  .  . 

Bruin.  A  vixen. 

Sneak.  VVby,  to  say  the  truth,  ske  daes 
now  and  then  hector  a  little;  and,  Lciween 
ourselves,  domineers  like  the  devil.  O  Losd. 
I  lead  the  life  of  a  dog.  Why,  ske  JAam% 
me  but  fivo  shillings  a  week  lior  my  p«ickeL 
Bruin.  No  ! 

Sneak.  No,  man;  \\%  she  that  receives  and 
»ays  all:  and  then  f  am  forced  to  trot  ate^ 
ler  to  church,  with  her  cardinal,  patteosi  lak 
Prayer-book,  for  all  the  world  as  af  I  wnsd 
a  *prentice.       •  • 

Bruin,  Zounds  1  I  would  souse  tkc»  dl  ia 
the  kennel. 

Sneak.  I  durst  not   And  then  ,aft  tali^  I 

never  ffets  what  I  loves.  > 
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Bruin.  The  devil  1 
Sneak.  No;  she  alwajrs  kelps  me  hermdf  ta 
the  t<Migh  drumsticks  of  tk^  liirkersy  snid  Jkr 
damnM  fat  flaps  of  sbo.ulden  of  i 
don't  think  1  have  eat  a  bit  of  i 
since  vvc  have  been  married.  ^  Ton 
tker  Bruin,  I  am  almost  as  ikia  aa  a  laik. 
Bruin,  An  absolute  skeleton! 
Sneak.  Now,  if  you  tUtok  I  conid  < 
poinl,  I  would  so  swinge  m4  Im 
lambkin ;  God,  I  would  so  curt  aadi 
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[Act  If,  ScBNx  1.] 

Sneak,  Wrli  you, Jbrotlier,  lend  me  a  lift? 

Bruin.  Command  me  at  all  times* 

Snea/t,  Why  then,  I  will  rerilf  pluck  up 
a  spirit;  and  the  ^t  time  she  oflers  to — 

Mrs.S,  lfyithout\  Jerry,  Jerry  Sneak! 

Sneak,  *Gad*s  my  life,,  sure  as  a  gun  thafs 
bcr  voice:  lookye,  brotlier,  I  donH  choose  to 
breed  a  disturbance  I'n  another  body*s  house; 
but  as  soon  as  ever  I  get  home-^ 

Bruin,  Now  is  your  time. 

Sneak,  No,  no;  it  would  not  be  decent. 

Mrs.S,  rPTithout]  Jerry  f  Jerry! 

Sneak,  I  come,  lovy.  But  you  will  be 
sure  to  stand  by  me? 

Bruin,  Trot,  nincompoop. 

Sneak.  Well,  if  I  dooH— I  wish— 

Mrs,S,  ^FTilhoui]  Where  is  this  Ia«y  pup- 
py a-loitenng? 

Sneak,  I  come,  chuck,  as  fast  as  I  can. 
Good  Lord,  what  a  sad  life  do  I  lead!  [^Exit, 

Bruin,  Ex  quovis  libguo:  who  can  make  a 
•ilk  purse  of  a  sow^s  ear? 

Re-enter  Sir  Jacob. 

SirX  Come,  son  Bruin,  we  are  all  seated 
at  table ,  man ;  we  have^  but  just  time  for  a 
snack;  the  candidates  are  near  upon  coming. 

Bruin,  A  poor,'paltry,  mean-spirited — ^Damn 
it,  before  I  would  submit  to  such  a — 

Sir  J,  Gome,  come,  man ;  don*t  be  so  crusty. 

Bruin,  I  follow,  sir  Jacob.  Damme,  when 
once  a  man  gives  up  his  prerogative,  he  might 
aa  well  give  up — But,  however,  it  is  no  bread 
^nd  butler  of  mine — Jerry!  Jerry !~Zounds, 
I  would  Jerry  and  jerk  ber  too.  [Exit, 

4  C  T  II. 

SCENB  L 

SiA  Jacob  JoLLUp,  Major  Sturgeon,  Bruin, 
Mrs.  Bruin,  Jbrry  Snbak,  and  Mrs.  Snbak, 
discovered  on  Sir  Jacobus  Garden  fValL 
Enter  Mob,  with  Hbbltap  at  their  Head ; 
some  crying  a  Goose,  o&iers  a  Mug, 

^    others  a  Primmer, 

Heel.  Silence,  there ;  silence  \ 

1  Mob,  Hear  neighbour  Heeltap, 

2  Mob,  Ay,  ay,  hear  Crispin. 
^Mob.  Kj^  ay,  hear  him,  hear  Crispin:  be 

^ill  put  us  into  the  model  of  the  tiring  at  once. 

Heel,  Why  then,  silence!  1  say. 

AIL  Silence.  " 

Heel,  Silence,  and  let  us  proceed,  neigh- 
bours, with  all  the  decency  and  confusion 
iksual  upon  these  occasions. 

IMob,  Ay,  ay,  there  is  no' doing  without 

AU,  No,  no,  no.  [that. 

Heel,  Silence  then,  and  keep  the  peace: 
irbat,  is  there  no  respect  paid  to  authority? 
liflll  not  I  the  returning  ofucer  ? 

All,  Ay,  ay,  ay. 

Heel,  Chosen  by  yourselves^  and  approved 
|f  by  sir  Jacob? 
V  AIL  True,  true. 

f  HeoL  Well  then,  be  silent  and  civil;  stand 

tck  there,  that  gentleman  without  a  shirt, 
d  make  room  for  your  betters.  Wbere*s 
Imon  Snuffle  the* sexton? 
Snuffle,  Here. 

HeeL  Let  him  come  forward;  we  appoint 
our  secretary:  ibr  Simon  is  a  scoilard, 
id  can  read  written  band;  and  so  let  faim 
respected  accordingly. 
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^Mob,  Room  for  master  Snuffle. 
Heel,  Here,  stand  by  me:  and  let  us,  neigh- 
bours, proceed  to  open  the  premunire  of  the 
thuag:  but  first,  your  reverence  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor:  a  long  life  and  a  merry  one 
to  our  landlord,  sir  Jacob  1  Huiza ! 
Mob.  Huzxa! 

Sneak,  How  fares  it,  honest  Crispin? 
Heel,  Servant,  master  Sneak. — Let  us  now 
open  the  prenlunire  of  the  tbin^,  which  I 
shall  do  briefly,  with  all  the  loquacity  possible; 
that  is,  in  a  medium  way;  which,  that  we, 
may  the  better  do  it,  let  the  secretary  read 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  and  wbat  they 
say  for  themselves;  and  then  we  shall  know 
wbat  to  say  of  them.    Master  Snuffle,  begin. 

Snuffle,  \Reads\  To  the  worthy  inhabit 
tants  of  (he  ancient  corporation  of  Garratt: 
'gentlemen ,  your  votes  and  interest  are 
humbly  requetted  in  favour  of  Timothy 
Goose,  to  succeed  our  late  worthy  mayor, 
Mr.  Richard  Drippmg^  in  the  said  office,  he 
being — 

HeeL  This  Goose  is  but  a  kind  of  gosling, 
a  sort  of  sneaking  scoundrel.  Who  is  he? 
Snuffle,  A  journeyman  tailor  from  Putney. 
Heel,  A  journeyman  tailor!  A  rascal,  has 
he  the  impudence  to  transpire  to  be  mayor? 
DVe  consider,  neighbours,  the  weight  of  this 
office  ?  Why ,  it  is  a  burden  for  the  back  of 
a  porter;  and  can  you  think  that  this  cross- 
leggM  cabbage-eating  son  of  a  cucumber,  this 
wbey-fac*d  nmny,  who  is  but  the  ninth  part 
of  a  man,  has  strength  to  support  it? 

1  Mob,  No  goose !  no  goose ! 
2 Mob.  A  goose! 

Heel,  Hold  your  hissing,  and  proceed  to 
the  next. 

Snuffle,  \Beads\  Your  votes  are  desired 
for  Matthew  Mug. 

\Mob,  A  muff!  a  mug! 
Heel,  Oh,  oh,  what  you  are  all  ready  to 
have  a  touch  of  the  tankard :  but ,  fair  and 
soff,  ffood  neighbours,  let  us  taste  this  master 
Mug  before  we  swallow  him;  and,  unless  I 
am  mistaken ,  you  will  find  him  a  damnM 
bitter  draught. 

IMnb,  A  mug!  a  mng! 

2  Mob,  Hear  him;  hear  master  Heeltap. 
IMob,  A  mug!  a  mug  I 
HeeL  Harkye,  you  fell  low  with  your  moutb 

full  of  mug,  let  me  ask  you  a  question :  bring 
him  forward.  Pray  is  not  this  Matthew  Mug 
a  victualler? 

3  Mob,  I  believe  he  may. 
Heel,  And  lives  at  the  sign  of  the  Adam 

and  Eve? 

3  Mob,  I  believe  he  may. 
HeeL  Now  answer  npon  your  honour,  and 
as  you  are  a  gentleman,  what  is  the  present 
price  of  a  quart  of  bome-brew*d  at  the  Adam 
and  Eve? 

SMob,  I  don*t  know. 
HeeL  You  lie,  sirrah:  anH  it  a  groat? 
^Mob,  I  believe  i#may. 
HeeL  Oh,  may  be  so,   Now,  neiffbbours, 
here's  a  pt  etty  rascal ;  this  same  Mug,  because^ 
d*ye  see.  stale  afi*airs  would  not  )0g  glibly 
without  faying  a  farthing  a  quart  upoa  ale ; 
this  scoundrel,  not  contented  to  take  tbingi 
in  a  medium  way,D|siieJ^^K^id^l^ce  to 
raise  it  a  penny.  ^ 
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Mob.  No  mug!  no  mxxstX 

Heel  SOf  I  thought  1  should  crack  Mr. 
Mug.  Come,  proceed  to  the  next,  Simon. 

Snuffle.  Tne  next  upon  the  list  is  Ptter 
Primmer,  the  schoolmaster. 

Heeh  Ay,  neighbours,  and  a  suflicient  man : 
let  me  tell  you,  master  Primmer  is  the  man 
for  my  money;  a  man  of  learning,  that  can 
lay  down  the  law:  why,  adzooks,  he  is  wise 
enough  to  puzzle  the  parson:  and  then,  how 
you  have  heard  him  oration  at  the  Adam  and 
Eve  of  a  Saturday  night,  about  Russia  and 
Prussia.  ''Ecod,  George  Gage  the  exciseman 
is  nothing  at  all  to  un. 

4 Mob.  A  primmer! 

Heel.  Ay,'  if  the  folks  above  did  but  know 
him.  Why,  lads,  he  will  make  us  all  states- 
men in  time. 

2  Mob.  Indeed  1 

Heel.  Why,  he  swears  as  how  all  the  mis- 
carriages are  owing  to  the  great  people^s  not 
learning  to  head;  , 

3  Mob.  Indeed! 

HeeL  "For,"  says  Peter,  says  be,  "if  they 
would  but  once  submit  to  be  learned  by  me, 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  a  pitch- the  na- 
tion might  rise. 

IMob.  Ay,  I  wish  they  would. 

Sneak*  Crispin,  what  is  Peter  Primmer  i 
candidate? 

Heel.  He  is,  master  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Lord,  I  know  him,  mun,  as  well 
as  my  mother :  why ,  I  used  to  go  to  bis  lec* 
tures  to  Pewterers^-hall  *long  with  deputy 
Firkin. 

HeeL  Like  enough. 

Sneak.  Odds  me ,  brother  Bruin,  can  you 
tell  roe  what  is  become  of  my  wife  ? 
.  Bruin.  She  is  gone  olT  wilh  the  major. 

Sneak.  Mayhap  to  take  a  walk  in  the  gar- 
den.   I  will  go  and  take  a  peep  at  what  the^ 
are  doing.  \ExU, 
Mob.  \\\iihout\  Hutxa! 
Heel.  Gad-so!  the  candidates  are  coming. 

[Exeunt  Mob,  eic. 

Re-enter  Sir  Jacob  Jollup,  Bruin,  and  Mrs. 
Bruin,  through  the  Garden  Gate. 

Sir  J.  Well,  son  Bmin,  how  d*ye  relish 
the  corporation  of  Garratt? 

firum.  Why,  lookye,  sir  Jacob,  my  way 
is  always  to  speak  what  I  think:  I  don*t  ap- 
prove on*t  at  all. 

Mrs.B.  No? 

Sir  J.  And  wbat*s  your  objection? 

Bruin.  Why ,  I  was  never  over  fond  of 
your  May  games:  besides,  corporations  are 
too  serious  things;  they  are  edge-tools,  sir 
Jacob. 

Sir  J.  That  they  are  frequently  tools,  I  can 
readily  grant ;  but  I  never  heard  much  of 
their  edge. 

Mrs.  B.  Well  now,  I  protest  I  am  pleas'd 
with  it  mightily. 

Bruin.  And  who  the  Jevil  doubts  it? — Yoti 
women  folks  are  easily  pleased. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  I  like  it  so  well,  that  I  hope 
to  see  one  every  year. 

Bruin.  Do  you?  Why  then  jdn  will  be 
damnably  bit;  you  may  take  your  leave,  I 
can  tell  you;  fdr  this  is  the  last  you  shall  see. 

Sir  J,  Fie,  Mr.  Bruin,  bow  can  you  be 


such  a  bear?  ^s  that  ^  manner  of  Iraliig 
your  wife? 

Bruin.  What,  I  suppose  yoa  woold  hm 
me  such  a  snivelling  sot  a^  yonr  aon-in-hvf 
Soeak,  to  truckle  and  cringe,  tofe^an4u»— 

Re-enter  Jkrrt  Snbak,  im  a  violent  Hurrj, 
Sneak.  Where's  brother  Bruin?   O  Loril 
brother,  I  have  such  a  dismal  story  to  tell yw. 
Bruin.  What*s  the  matter? 
Sneak.  Why,  you  know  I  went  into  tks 
garden  to  look  for  my  wife  and  the  major, 
and  there  I  hunted  and  hunted  as  sharp  as  if 
it  had  been  for  one  of  my  own  mnukEns;iiii 
the  deuce  a  major  or  madam  could  I  see: 
last,  a  thought  came  into  my  bead  .to  look 
for  tbem  up  in  the  summer-house. 
Bruin.  And  there  you  found  tbem? 
Sneak.  Fll  tell  you:  the  door  wau  lod% 
and  then  I  lookM  through  the  key-liole:  mk 
there.  Lord  ha*  mercy  upon  usl  [^f^hi^m] 
as  sure  as  a  gun. 

Bruin.  Indeed!  Zounds,  why  did  not  joe 
break  open  the  door? 

Sneak,  I  durst  not  What,  would  yot 
have  me  set  my  wit  to  a  soldier?  I  warrart 
the  major  would  have  knockM  me  down  will 
one  of  his  boots. 

Bruin.  Very  well!  Pretty  doings  I 
sir  Jacob,  these  are  the  fruits  ot  indu 
You  may  call  me  a  bear,  but  your  dau^krl 
shall  never  make  me  a  beast.  [MoAhuxiak 
Sir  J.  Hey-day!  What,  is  the  election  oitr 
already  ? 

Reenter  Crispin  Hbsltap,  eic 
Heel.  Where  is  master  Siieak? 
Sneak.  Here,  Crispin. 
Heel.  The  ancient  corporation  of  Gami^ 
in  consideration  of  your  great  parts  and  sIk 
lilies ,  and  out  of  respect  to  their  laodloi^ 
sir  Jacob,  have  unanimously  chosen  yoa 


il  Ton  se^ 
indulleaal 
r  daiutel 


they  would  none  of  them  gm 
a  £>reigner. 


Sneak.  Mel  huxsal  Good  Lord,  who  iiuJl. 
have  thought  it?  But  bow  came  master  MOT 
mer  toslose  it? 

Heel  Why,  Phil  Fleam  bad  told  the 
tors,  that  master  Primmer  was  an  ~  ~ 
and  so  the' 
▼ote  for  a  ioreignei 

Sneak.  So  then  I  have  it  for  certain 
Now,  brothei#Bruin,  you  shall  see 
manage  my  madam.  H^ad,  111  make  her 
I  am  a  man  of  authority;  she  shan\ 
bullock  and  domineer  over  me. 
Mrs.S.  IfTHJiout]  Jerry!  Jefry! 
Bruin.  Now  for  it.  Sneak;  the 
band. 

Sneak*  You  promise  to  ataad  by 
ther  Bruin? 
Bruin.  Tooth  and  naSL 
Sneak.  Then  now  for  it;  I  am  mif  ^ 
her  come  when  she  will. 


Mrs.S. 
Sneak. 
Mrs.S. 
hear? 
Sneak. 


Re-enter  ItfRS.  SmUK. 
Wfa*re  is  ibe  puppy 


Yes,  y«s,  she  i$'  axuig  Ibr  mt^_ 
So  ,  sot,  what,  is  this  tm 

  May  be  tij  may  be  1 

choose  to  trust  my  affairs  with  a  wtT 
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Sneak.  Stand  by  me.  [Apart. 

Mrs*  S,  Hey-day !  1  am  amazed;  Wiiy,  what 
is  tiie' meaning  o/lhis? 

Sneak.  The  meaninff  is  plain;  thai  I  am 
grown  a  map,  and  vil  do  what  I  please,  with- 
out being  accountable  to  nobody. 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  the  felJow  is  sui^efy  bewitcb'd. 

Sneak.  No,  I  am  unwitchM,  and  that  you 
thall  know  to  your  cost';  and  since  you  pro- 
voke me ,  I  will  tell  you  a  bit      my  mind 
what, l  am  the  husband,  1  hope? 

Bruin,  Tbafs  right;  aUfaer  again.  [Apart, 

Snettk.  Yes,  and  you  sbanU  think  to  beclor 
»nd  domineer  over  me  as  yon  have  done;  for 
ni  go  to  the  dub  when  1  please ,  and  stay 
out  as  Jate  as  I  list,  and  row  in  a  boat  to 
Putney  oo  Sundays,  ai|d  wisit  my  friends  at 
V'itsontide,  and  keep 'the  key  of  the  till,  and 
belp  myself  at  table  to  vhat  wittles  I  like; 
tno  ril  have  a  bit  of  the  brown. 

Bruin,  Bravo »  brother  Sneak,  the  day^s 
irour  own.  [Apart. 

Sneak.  AnH  it?  Vhy,  I  did  not  think  it 
rasin  me.  Shall  1  tell  her  all  1  know?  [Apart 

Bruin.  Every  thing.  You  sqe  she  is  struck 
lamb.  [Apart. 

Sneak.  As  an  oyster.  [Aparf]  Besides,  ma- 
lam,  I  have  something  furder  to  tell  you 
ecod,  if  some  folks  go  into  gardens  with  ma 
iors,  mayhap  other  people  may  ^o  into  gar- 
rets with  maids. — There,  I  gave  it  her  home: 
>rother  Bruin.  [Apart, 

Mrs.S.  Why,  doodle!  jackanapes !  barky e, 
nrho  am  I? 

Sneak,  Come,  don*t  go*  to  call  names.  Am 
I?  vhy,  my  vife,  and  I  am  your  master. 

Mrs.S.  My  master!  you  paltry,  puddling 
>uppy!  you  sneaking,  shabby,  scrubby,  sni 
relling  whelp! 

Sneak,  Brother  Bruin,  don*t  let  her  come 
lear  me.  [Apart. 

Mr  .S,  Have  I,  sirrah,  demeanM  myself  to 
*red  such  a  thing,  such  a  reptile  as  thee? 
lave  I  not  made  myself  a  by-word  to  all  my 
icquainlance?  DonH  the  world  cry,  Lord, 
rho  would  have  thought  it?  Miss  Molly 
^ollup  to  be  married  to  Sneak;  to  take  up 
t  last  with  such  a  noodle  as  he  I 

Sneak,  Ay,  and  glad  enough  you  could 
atch  me;  you  know  you  was  pretty  near 
our  last  legs. 

Mrs.  S.  Was  there  ever  such  a  confident 
«r?  My  last  legs!  Why,  all  the  country 
Hows  1  could  have  picked  and  choosM  where 

would.  Did  not  I  refuse  squire  Ap-Grinilh 
rem  Wales?  Did  not  counsellor  Crab  come 

courting  a  twelvemonth?  Did  not  Mr.  Wort, 
great  brewer  of  Brentford,  make  an  oiler 
wl  s)iould  keep  my  post-chay? 

oneak.  Nay,  brother  Bruin,  she  has  had 
^•r£y  K*'^*'  profifers.  that  is  certain.  [Aptvt. 

Mrs.S.  My  last  legs !~ but  i  can  rein  my 
assion  no  longer;  let  me  get  at  the  villain. 

Bruin.  O  fje,  sister  Sneak. 

Sneak,  Hold  her  fast.  [Apart. 

Mrs.S,  Mr.  Bruin,  unhand  me:  what,  is  it 
f>H^  that  have  stirred  up  these  coals  then? 
^  is  set  on  by  you  to  anuse  me. 

Bruin.  Not  1;  I  would  only  have  a  man 
ehave  like  a  man. 

Mrs.S,  What,  and  are  you  to  teach  him, 
^arraoL— But  here  comes  the  maj/or. 


Re-enter  Major  Sturgeon. 
Oh,  major!  such  a  riot  and  rumpus!  Like  a 
man  indeed!  1  wish  people  would  mind  their 
own  affairs,  and  not  meddle  with  matters  that 
does  not  concern  them : — but  all  in  good  time ; 
[  sbalJ  one  day  caich  him  alone,  wben  be  has 
not  bis  bullies  to  back  him. 

Sneak.  Adod,  thal*s  true,  brother  Bruin 
what  shall  I  do  when  she  has  me  at  home, 
and  nobody  by  but  ourselves?  [Apart 
Bruin,  If  you  get  her  once  under,  you  may ' 
do  with  her  whatever  you  will. 

Maj.  S.  Look^e,  master  Bruin,  I  don^t  Jcnow 
how  this  behaviour  may  suit  witb  a  citizen; 
but  were  you  an  officer,  and  major  Sturgeon  ' 
upon  your  court-martial — 
Brum,  What  then? 

Moj,  S.  Then!  why  then  you  would  be 
broke. 

Bruin,  Broke!  and  for  what? 

Ma/.S.  VVhatl  read  the  articles  of  war. 
But  these  things  are  out  of  your  spear:  points 
of  honour  are  for  the  sons  of  the  sword. 

Sneak.  Honour  I  if  you  come  to  that,  where 
was  your  honour  when  you  got  my  vife  in 
the  garden  ? 

Ma/.S.  Now,  sir  Jacob,  this  is  the  curse 
of  our  cloth :  all  suspected  for  the  faults  of  a 
few. 

Sneak,  Ay,  and  not  without  reason.  I 
heard  of  your  tricks  at  the  King  of  Bobemy, 
when  you  was  campaigning  about,  I  did.  Fa- 


_    ng  ; 

iher  sir  Jacob,  he  is  as  wicious  as  an  old  ram. 

Ma/.S.  Stop  whilst  you  are  safe,  master 
Sneak ;  for  the  sake  of  your  amiable  lady,  I 
pardon  what  is  past — ^but  for  you — 

[To  Bruin. 

Bfuin.  Well. 

Maj.S,  Dread  the  whole  force  of  my  fury. 
Bruin,  Why,  lookye,  major  Sturgeon,  I 
donU  much  care  for  your  poppers  and  sharps, 
because  why,  they  are  out  of^  my  way;  but 
if  you  will  doff  with  your  boots,  and  box  a 
couple  of  bouts — 
Maj.S.  Box! box l—BIades!  bullets!  bagshot! 
Mrs.S,  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear  major! 
oh,,  risk  not  so  precious  a  life.  Ungrateful 
wretches!  and  is  this  the  reward  for  all  the 
j^reat  feats  he  has  done?  AAer  all  his  march- 
ings, his  sousings,  his  sweatings,  his  swim- 
mings, must  his  dear  blood  be  spilt  by  a  bro- 
ker? 

Ma/,S,  Be  satisfied,  sweet  Mrs.  Siteak; 
these  little  fracases  we  soldiers  are  subject  to; 
tnfles,  bagatailes,  Mrs.  Sneak.  But  that  mat- 
ters may  be  conducted  in  a. military  manner, 
will  get  our  chaplain  to  pen  me  a  challenge. 
Expect  to  bear  from  my  adjutant.  [To  Bruin. 

Mrs.  S.  Major!  sir  Jacob  1  what,  are  you 
all  leaguM  against  his  dear? — A  man!  yes,  a 
very  manly  acl\on  indeed,  to  set  married  peo- 
)le  a  quarrelling,  and  ferment  a  difference 
iietween  husband  and  wife:  if  you  were  a 
man,  you  would  not  stand  by  and  see  a  poor 
woman  beat  and  abusM  by  a  brute,  you  would 
nol. 

Sneak,  Oh  Lord,  I  can  hold  o^t  no  longer! 
why,  brother  Bruin,  you  have  set  her  a  veep- 
ing.  My  4i/c,  my  lovy,  don't  veep:  did  I  ever 
think  I  should  have  made  my  Molly  to  veep  ? 
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Sir  J,  Oh,  fie,  Molly  ! 

Mrs,S,  VVbat,  are  you  leagued  against  me, 
sir  Jacob? 

Sir  J,  Pr'ylhee  don't  expose  yourself  before 
the  -whole  parish.  But  what  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  this? 

Mrs,S.  Why,  has  not  he  gone  and  made 
himself  the  fool  of  the  fair?  Mayor  of  Gar- 
ratt  indeed]  ^ecod,  I  could  trample  him  under 
my  feet. 

Sneak.  Nay,  why  should  you  grudge  me 
•tny  purfarment? 

mr^,  S,  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  oaf? 
Why  thee  wilt  be  pointed  at  wherever  thee 
gocst.  Lookye,  Jerry,  mind  what  I  say ;  go 
get  'em  to  chdose  somebody  else,  or  never 
come  near  me  again. 

Sneak,  What  shall  I  do,  father  sir  Jacob  ? 

Sir  J.  Nay,  daughter,  you  take  this  thing  in 
too  serious  a  light;  my  honest  neighbours 
thought  to  compliment  me:  but  come,  we'll 
settle  the  business  at  once.  Neighbours,  my 
^n  Sneak  being  seldom  amongst  us,  the  duty 
will  never  be  done;  so  we  will  get  our  ho- 
nest friend,  Heeltap,  to  execute  the  office:  he 
is,  I  think,  every  way  qualified. 

JIfob.  A  Heeltap  \ 

Heel,  What,  ao  you  mean  as  master  Je- 
remy's deputy? 


\ENTICE.  [Act  I. 

SirJT.  'Ayf  ay,  his  locam  teaeos. 

Sneak.  Do,  Crispin,  do  be  my^locumteBesL 

Ifeel.  Give  me  your  hand,  master  Soak, 
and  to  oblige  you  I  will  be  the  locum  tenciL 

Sir  J,  So,  that  is  settled:  but  now  to  lud 
the  other  breach:  come,  major,  the  genllena 
of  your  cloA  sejdom  bear'nialioe;  let  me  a- 
terposQ  between  you  and  my  sod. 

Maj'.S.  Your  son-ln-lawy  sir  Jacob,  doe 
deserve  a  castigation;  but  on  recollection,  9 
cit  would  but  sully  my  arms.    I  forgifc 

Sir  J.  That's  rights  As  a  token  of  anitr, 
and  to  celebrate  our  feast,  let  us  call  in  Ik 
fiddles.  Now  if  the  major  had  but  bis  sloa^ 
he  might  join  in  a  country  dance. 

Maj.S.  Sir  Jacob,  no  shoes;  a  major nti 
be  never  out  of  his  boots ;  always  ready  fer 
action.  Mrs.  Sneak  will  find  me  ligfaUoB^ 
enough. 

Sneak.  What,  -are  all  the  Tomen  eagagd? 
why  then  my  locum  tenens  and  I  will  jtg  ic- 
gether.    Forget  and  forgive,  major.  | 

Maj.S.  Freely.  | 

Nor  be  it  said,  that  after  all  my  toi^ 
I  stain'd  my  regimentals  by  a  oroil. 
To  you  I  dedicate  boots,  sword,  aiid  \ 

Sir  J.  As  harmless  in  the  chamber  as  ik  j 
field.  [Exetof^k 


THE  APPRENTICE, 


Ptrce  hj  Arlhnr  Mtirpliy.  This  is  an  higcnions  satire  on  ■  pernicioiu  folly  prevalent  nmoDg  manj  yMBf  F"''''^ 
who,  trilhodt  the  reqaisilo  talcnr,  lose  their  lime  and  rrputalion  ia  altempts  on  llic  works  f  f  anUuMrs*  wV'*  «w  ^ 
onibl**  in  such  hands,  (o  rrcjtgnixe  Ibcir  own  ufl'«priiig. 


WijtGATJS.     I  GARGLE. 
DTCK<  I  SlMOiV. 

A  C  T  I. 
Scene  T. 
Enter  Wingate  and  Simon. 
FP'in.  Nay,  nay,  but  I  tell  you  I  am  cdn 
vinced — I  know  it  is  so;  and  so,  fi*iend,  don't 
you  think  to  trifle  with  me;  I  know  you're 
in  the  plot,  you  scoundrel;  and  if  you  don't 
discover  all,  I'll — 

Simon.  Dear  heart,  sir,  you  won't  give  a 
body  time. 

Prin.  Zookers!  a  whole  month  missing, 
and  no  account  of  him  far  or  near! — Sirrah, 
I  say  he  could  not  be  'prentice  to  your  ma- 
ster so  long,  and  you  live  so  long  in  one 
house  with  him,  without  knowing  his  haunts 
and  all  his  ways — and  then,  varlet,  what  brings 
you  here  to  thy  'house  so  often  ? 

iSi//io/i.' My  master  Gargle  and' I,  sir,  are 
so  uneasy  about  un,  that  1  have  beeft  running 
all  over' the  town  since  morning  to  inquire 
for  un;  and  so  in  my  way  1  thought  I  might 
9k%  well  call  here. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

SCOTCHMAN.  |  CATCHPOIE. 
IJIISHMAV.         I  CHARLOTTE. 


Spouting  Ckib. 
IVaichmtn,  etc* 


f^in.  A  villain,  to  giro  bis  father  al  ito 
trouble.    And  so  you  have   not  heard 
thin^  of  him,  friend  ? 

Simon.  Not  a  word,  sir,  as  I  hope  lef  ^ 
cy ;  though,  as  sulre  as  you  are  there,  I  belief* 
can  guess  what's  come  on  un.  As 
any  thing,  master,  the  gipsies  have  gotMM>j 
on  un;  and  we  shall  have  un  come  kM^V 
thin  as  a  rake,  like  the  young  girl  to  ihe<||^| 
with  living  upon  nothing  but  crusts  and  «M 
for  six-and-twenty  days*  ^  1 

W/i.  The  gipsies  have  gol%oM  of  Mi^J* 
blockhead !         out  of  the  room.— Here 
Simon! 

Simon,  Sir. 

ffln.  Where  are  you  going  ia  sMht>*f 
ry?  Let  itie  see;  what  must  fie  Amc?  A*" 
diculous  numskull,  with  bis 
ders  and  Cloppalras,  and  tnunpcffyi 
romances,  and  his  Odysney  Pflf  r 
eel  bf  rascals  not  worth  n  »? 
rU  not  put  i?ufi|f!jfb^i  _ 
you  atep  back  to  your 
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ffle,  and  tell  lam  I  want  to  speak  with  him — 
tnough  I  donH  know  what  £  should  ^end  for 
him  for^a  aly,  slow,  hesitatinfj^  hlockhead! 
he'll  only  plague  me  with .  bis  physical  cant 
and  his  nonsense.-^\Yhy  don't  you  go,  you 
booby,  when  1  hid  you  r 

Simon,  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

fVin.  This  fellow  will  be  the  death  of  me 
at  last!  I  have  been  tarmoihoff  for  him  all 
tfatt  days  of  my  life,  and  now  toe  scoundrePs 
run  away*  Suppose  I  advertise  the ,  dog  ?  — 
Ay,  but  if  the  Tntain  should  deceive  me,  and 
happen  to  be  dead,  >vhy  then  he  tricks  me 
out  of  six  shillings  —  my  mpncy*s  flung  into 
the  fire. — Zookers,  FU  not  put  myself  in*  a, 
passion;  let  him  follow  his  nose — His  nothing 
at  all  to  me — what  care  I? 

Re-enter  SiMON'. 
What  do  you  come  back  for,  friend? 

Simon,  As  I  was  going  out,  sir,  the  post 
c:ame  to  the  door,  and  brought  this  letter. 

JVin,  Let  me^  see  it.  The  gipsies  have  got 
hold  of  him,  ha,  ha !    What  a  pretty  fellow 

Jou  are  1  ha,  ha ! — Why  donH  you  step  where 
bid  you,  sirrah? 

Simon,  Yes,  sir.  \ExiL 
fVin,  Well,  well,  Vm  resolved,  and  it  shall 
he  so — 111  advertise  him  to-morrow  rr.orniBg, 
and  promise,  if  he  comes  home,  all  shall  be 
forgiven;  and  when  the  blockhead  comes,  L 
may  do  as  I  please,  ha,  ha!  I  may  do  as  I 
please.  Let  me  see — he  bad  on — slidikins, 
what  signifies  what  he  had  on?  Til  read  my 
letter,  and  think  no  more  about  bim.  —  Hey! 
what  a  plague  have  we  here  ?  ^Mutters  to 
himself  \  Bristol—^ — what's  all  this?  [Reads, 
Esteemed  friend, — Ltist  was  twentieth  ul- 
timo, since  none  of  thine,  which  will  occa- 
sion brevity .  The  reason  of  my  writing 
to  thee  at  present,  is  to  inform  thee  that 
thy  son  came  to  our  place  with  a  company 
of  strollers,  who  were  taken  up  by  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  committed  as  vagabonds  to 
yW/. Zookers !  l*m  fflad  of  it — a  villain  of 
a  fellow!  Let  him  lie  there — J  am  sorry  thy 
lad  should  follow  such  prof  me  courses  f 
but  out  of  Hie  esteem  I  bear  unto  thee,  I 
h€ive  taken  thy  boy  out  of  confinement,  and 
sent  him  off  for  your  city  in  the  waggon, 
fit^hich  left  this  four  days  ago.  He  is  con- 
signed to  Oiy  address,  being  ilie  needful 
from  thy  friend  and  servant, 

Ebenebze^.  Broadbrim. 
Wounds !  what  did  he  take  the  fellow^  out 
for?  A  scoundrel,  rascal  1  tumM  stage>player — 
€*ll  never  see  the  villain's  face.    Who  comes 
there? 

Re-enter  Simon. 

Simon,  1  met  my  master  over  the  way, 
sir.  Our  tares  are  over,  .Here  is  Mr.  Gar- 
gle, sir. 

VFin.  Let  bim  come  inland  do  you  go 
down  stairS|  you  blockhead.      [JExit  Simon, 

Enter  Gargle. 
So,  friend  Gargle,  here's  a  fine  piece  of  work 
—Dick's  tum'd  vagabond  I 

Gar,  He  mast  be  put  under  a  proper  re- 
gimen directly,  sir.^He  arrived  at  my  house 
within  these  ten  minutes^  but  in  such  a  trim. 


He's  now  below  stairs;  I  judged  if  proper  to 
leave  him  there  till  I  baa  prepared  you  for 
his  reception. 

PVin,  Death  and  (ire!  what  could  put  it 
into  the  villain's  hpad  to  turn  bufibon? 

Off  -  Nothing  so  easily  accounted  for:  why, 
wheA  he  ought  to  h^  reading  the  Dispensa- 
tory, ■  there  ■  was  he  constantly  reading  over 
plays,  and  farces,  and  Shakspeare. 

pFin.  Ay,  that  damned  Shakspeare!  I  hear 
the  fellow  was  nothing  but  a  deer-slealer  in 
Warwickshire.  I  never  read  Shakspeare. 
Wounds!  1  caught  the  rascal  myself  reading 
that  nonsensical  play  of  Hamblet,  where  the 
prince  is  keeping  company  with  strollers  and 
vaoabonds.   A  fine  example,  Mr.  Gargle. 

Gar,  His  disorder  is  of  the  malignant  kind, 
and  my  daughter  has  taken  the  infection  from 
hint.*  Bless  my  heart! — she  was  as  innocent 
as  Water-eruel,  4ili  he  spoiled  her.  I  found 
her  the  other  night  in  the  very  fact 

f^in.  Zookers!  you  don't  say  so?  caught 
her  in  the  iact? 

Gar.  Ay,  in  the  verj'  fact  of  reading  a  play- 
book  in  bed. 

iVin,  Oh,  is  that  the  fact  you  mean  ?  Is 
that  all?  though  that's  bad  enough* 

Gar.  But  i  have  done  for  my  young  ma- 
dam;  I  have  confined  her  to  her  room,  and 
locked  up  all  her  books. 

ffin.  Look  ye,  friend  Garffle,  I'll  never  see 
the  villain's  face.  Let  him  follow  his  nose, 
and  bite  the  bridle. 

Gar.  Sir,  I  have  found  out  that  he  went 
three  times  a  week  to  a  spouting  club. 

Vf^n.  A  s2A>uling  club,  friend  Gargle ! 
What's  a^pouting  dub? 

Gar,  A  meeting  of  'prentices,  and  clerks, 
and  giddy  youn^  men,  intoxicated  with  plays; 
and  so  they  meet  m  public>houses  to  act  speech-* 
es;  there  they  all  neglect  business,  aespise 
the  advice  of  their  friends,  and  think  of  no- 
thing hut  to  become  actors.  i 
frin.  You  don't  say  sol  a  spouting  dub' 
W^ounds,  f  believe  they  are  all  mad. 

Gar.  Ay,  mad  indeed,  sir:  madness  is  oc« 
casioned  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner;  the 
spirits  fik>wing  in  particular  channels — 

f^in,  'Sdeath,  you're  as  mad  yourself  as 
any  of  them. 

Gar.  And  continuing  to  run  in  the  same 
ducts — 

yrin.  Ducks!  damn  your  ducks!  Who's 
below  there?  Tell  that  fellow  to  come  up. 

Gar.  Dear  sir,  be  a  little  cool — inflammato- 
ries may  be  dangerous. — ^Do  pray,  sir,  mode- 
rate your  passions. 

JVin.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet,  man ;  Pll  try  what 
I  can  do.   Here  he  comes. 


Dick. 
matter? 


Now, 


Enter  Dicx. 
my  good  father, 


what's  the 


IVin.  So,  friend,  you  have  been  upoq  your 
travels,  have  you?  lou  have  had  your  frolic? 
Lookye,  young  man,  I'll  not  put  myself  in  a 
passion.  But,  death  and  fire,  you  scoundrel, 
what  rieht  have  you  to  plague  me  in  this 
manner?  Do  you  think  1  must  fall  in  love 
with  your  face,  because  I  am  your  father? 

Dick,  A  little  more  than.kin,  and  IjMs  than 
kind  D^Qi^'^ed  by  V^OO^  ^\Aside 
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fT'm,  Ha,  halSvbat  a  pretty  figure 
m\  Ha,  ha!  -why  don*t  you  spe; 


[ActL* 


^     I  you  cm 

now!  Ha,  ha!  -wtiy  don't  you  speak,  you 
blockhead?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  for  your- 
self? 

Dick,  Nothing  to  say  for  yourself.  VVhaf 
an  old  pri^  it  is.  r-^^*^^* 
fVin,  Mind  me,  fricni,  I  have  fo'uni^you 
out;  I  aee  you^ll  never  come  to  good.  Turn 
stage-player!  wounds!  youMl  not  have  an  eye 
in  your  head  in  a  month,  ha,  ha!  you^ll  have 
'em  knocked  out  of  the  sockets  wito  withered 
apples — remember  I  tell  you  so. 

Dick,  A  critic  too!  [^tThistles]  Well  do- 
ne, old  Squaretoes. 

IVin.  Lookye,  young  man,  take  notice  of 
what  I  say:  I  made  m^  own  fortune,  and.  1 
could  do  the  same  again.  Wounds!  if  I  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  Cbancery-Iaoe,  with 
a  brush  and  black-ball,  Td  make  my  own  for- 
tune again.  You  read  Shakspearef  Get  Co- 
cker's Arithmetic;  you  may  buy  it  for  a  shil- 
ling on  any  stall  —  best  book  that  ever  was 
wrote.  • 

Dick,  Pretty  well,  ^hat;  ingenious,  faith! 
'£gad,  the  old  fellow  has  a  pretty  notion  of 
letters.  ^  [Aside, 

J^in,  Can  you  tell  how  much  is  five-eighths 
oftbree-sixteenths  of  a  pound?  Five-^ightli« of 


three>sixteenths  of  a  pound. 
you*re  a  blockbead.  Lookj^e, 


I 


Ay,  ay 7  1  »ec 
young  man,  if 
ou  have  a  mind  to  thrive  in  this  world,  study 
igures,  and  make  yourself  useful — make  your- 
self useful. 

Dick,  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unpro 
filable  seem  to  roe  all  the  uses  of  this  world! 

{Aside, 

Win.  Mind  the  scoundrel  now.  . 

Gar,  Do,  Mr.  Wingale,  let  me  speak  tQ 
him— softly,  softly — Til  touch  him  gently. — 
Come,  come,  young  man,  lay  aside  this  sulky 
humour,  and  speak  as  becomes  a  son. 

Dick,  O  Jepbtha,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a 
treasure  hadst  thou! 

fVin,  What  does  the  fellow  say? 

Gar,  He  relents,  sir.  Come,  come,  young 
man,  hell  forgive. 

Dick,  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 
'Gad,  ril  hum  'em,  to  get  rid  ot  'em  —  a  tru- 
ant disposition,  eood  my  lord.  No,  no,  stay, 
that's  not  right— 1  have  a  oetter  speech.  [Aside^ 
It  is  as  you  say — when  we  are  sober,  and  re- 
flect but  ever  so  little  on  our  follies,  we  are 
ashamed  and  sorry:  and  yet,  the  very  next 
minute,  we  rush  again  into  the  very  same  ab- 
surdities. 

fVin,  Well  said,  lad,  well  said — Mind  me, 
friend;  commanding  our  own  passions,  and 
artfully  taking  advantage  of  other  people's,  is 
the  sure  road  to  wealth.  —  Death  and  fire! — 
but  I  won't  put  myself  in  a  passion.  'Ti^  my 
regard  for  you  makes  me  speak;  and  if  1  tell 
you  you're  a  scoundrel,  'tis  for  your  good. 

Dick,  Without  doubt,  sir. 

[Sii fling  a  Laugh, 

fTin,  If  you  want  any  thing  you  shall  be 
provided.  Have  you  any^  money  m  your  pock- 
et? H|,  ha!  what  a  ridiculous  numskull  you 
are  now!  ha,  ha!  Come,. here's  some  money 
for  you.  [Pulls  out  his  Monejr  and  looks  at 
iVj  I'll  give  it  to  you  another  time;  an  so 
you'll  mind  what  1  say  to  you,  and  make 
yourself  useful  for  the  future. 


Dick,  Else,  Wherefore  breathe  I  is  a  Cki- 
stian  lan^. 

fVin,  Zbokers!  you  blockhead,  you'd  betlir 
stick  to  your  business,  than  turn  buflboo,  aW 
get  truncheons  broke  upon  your  arm,  aiui  be 
tumbling  upon  carpets. 

Dick.  I  shall  in  all  my  hmi  obey  yon,  dadij. 
fVin.  Very  well,  friend — very  well  niii 
you  may  do  very  well  if  you  please;  and  n 
I'll  say  no  more  to  you,  but  make  jonndf 
useful;  and  so  now  go  and  clean  yoaredi^ 
and  make  ready  to  go  home  to  yourbssiiMS 
—and  mind  me,  younff  man^  let  me  see  m 
more  play-books,  and  let  me  never  fiod  ikl 
you  wear  a  laced  waistcoat  —  yon  scoBadrd, 
what  right  have  you  to  wear  a  laced  vraisi- 
coat? — I  never  wore  a  laced  waistcoat!— ae- 
vrr  wore  one  till  I  was  forty.  —  But  111  sol 
put  myself  in  a  passion — ^go  and  cbaoge  jnr 
dress,  friend. 

Dick,  1  shall  sir — 
I  must  bte  cruel,  only  to  be  kind: 
Thus  bad  begins,  but  worse  remains  befani 
Cocker*s  Arithmetic,  sir? 

VFin,  Ay,  Cocker's  Arithmetic— stndyiinm, 
and  they'll  carry  you  through  the  world. 

Dick,  Yes,  sir.  {Stifling  a  Laugli]  Codters 
Arithmetic!  fio'I  i 

ffin.  Let  him  mind  me,  friend Gai^gie,  sbJ  j 
I'll  make  a  man  of  him.  i 

Gar,  Ay,  sir,  you  know  the  worid.— Tie 
young  man  will  do  very  well — 1  wish  he  vrm 
out  of  his  time ;  he  shall  then  have  my  danghcr. 

Yes,  but  I'll  touch  the  cash— lie  slas\ 
linger  it  during  my  life. — I  must  keep  a  ti^ 
hand  over  him— [fco«  to  the  Doorj—Dojt  ^ 
hear,  friend? — Mmd  what  I  say,  andeohoae 
to  your  business  immediately. — Friend  GKgk 
rU  make  a  man  of  him. 

Re-enter-  Dick. 

Dick,  Who  call'd  on  Achmet?-Did  Mt 
Barharossa  require  me  here? 

fTtn,  What's  the  matter  now?— BarwaJ 
—Wounds!— Whal's  Barossa.?— Does  ifcefd- 
low  call  me  names? — What  makes  tbeUod- 
head  stand  in  such  confusion? 

Dick,  That  Barharossa  should .  suspedt 
truth! 

ff7n.  The  fellow's  stark  staring  mad— erf 
out  of  the  room,  you  villain,  get  oot  of  v 
room.  [Dickjtands  in  a suUenMtti 

Gar,  Come,  come,  young  man,  every  lk»J 
is  easy ;  don't  spoil  all  again— go  and  db»je 
your  dress,  and  come  home  to  yourfcii«t«J 
Nay,  nay,  be  ruled  by  me.  [T/trusishim^ 

PVin,  I'm  very  pereroplory,,  friend  "Garipf 
if  he  vexes  me  once  more,  I'll  '^^'^ . 
to  say  to  him.  Well,  but  now  I  think  mm 
I  have  Cocker's  Arithmetic  below  slain  in  i* 
counting-house — I'll  step  and  gel  it  fi**} 
and  so  he  shall  take^  it  home  with  him'—RM 
Gargle,  your  servant. 

Gar,  Mr.  Wingate,  a  good  evening  toy* 
You'll  send  him  home  to  his  business?  ^ 

W/i.  He  shall  follow  you  home  direcW 
Five^ighths  of  three- sixteenths  of  a  poiiB»>j 
multiply  the  numerator  bjr  the  d«BOWB*f*» 
five  times  sixteen  is  ten  times  eigkl»  Jff 
eight  is  eighty,  and — a — a — carry  anc  |** 
Re-enter  Du^f  and  SufOffi  ^ 

Simon,  i^^iztet^teo^gte*^^^*^ 
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yonVe  come  back— come,  vre  bad  as  good 
e*en  gang  boin«  to  mj  master  Gargle's. 

J}ick.  No,  no,  Simon,  stay  a  moment — this 
is  but  a  spurry  coat  I  baye  on— and  I  know 
my  latber  bas  always  some  jemmy  tbinff  loclc'd 
up  in  bis  closet — I  know  bis  ways— lie  takeS 
in  pawn;  Tor  beUI  never  part  wiib  a  sbil- 
ling  witbout  security. 

Simon.  Hush!  beJl  bear  us—- stay,  I  believe 
he's  coming  up  stairs. 

I}ick,  l^Goes  to  the  Door,  and  tistensX 
No,  no— no — he's  going  down,  growliuff  and 
grumbUng — ay,  say  ye  so? — Scoundrel  ras- 
cal— let  bim  bite  the  bridle. — Six  times  twelve 
is  seventy-two.** — AlPs  safe,  man;  never  fear 
him.  Do  you  stand  here — 1  shall' dispatch 
tfaia  business' in  a  crack. 

Simon,  Blessings  on  bira !  what  4S  be  about 
DOW? — Why  the  door  is  locked,  master. 

Dick,  Ajf  but  I  can  easily  force  the  lock — 
you  shall  see  me  do  it  as  well  as  any  sir  John- 
Brute  of  *em  all — this  right  leg — 

Simon,  Lord  love  you,  master,  tbat*s  not 
your  right  leg. 

Dick,  Pho !  jou  fool,  don*t  you  know  Vm 
drunk? — this  right  leg  here  is  the  best  lock- 
smith in  England — so,  so. 

[Forces  the  Door  and  goes  in. 

Simon,  He*s  at  bis  plays  again  —  C>dds  my 
beart,  he*s  a  rare  bano — heMI  go  through  with 
it,  rii  warrant  him -Old  Cojer  must  not  smoke 
tbat  I  have  any  concern — I  must  be  main  cau- 
tious— Lord  bless  his  beart,  be^s  to  teach  me 
to  act  Scrub. -He  begun  with  me  long  ago, 
and  I  got  as  far  as  tno  jesuit  before  a  went 
out  oi  town:— "Scrub  —  Coming,  sir-— Lord, 
ma'am,  Tvc  a  whole  packet  full  of  news- 
some  say  one  thing,  and  some  say  another; 
but,  for  my  part,  ma*am — I  bejieve  be*s  a  je- 
suit—  thats  main  pleasant  —  1  believe  be*s  a 
jesuit 

Re-enter  Dick. 

'Dick,  I  have  done  the  dteed. — Didst  thou 
not  bear  a  noise? 

Simon,  No,  masler;  weVe  all  snug. 

Dick,  This  coat  will  do  charmingly. — I  have 
bilked  the  old  fellow  nicely.  —  In  a  dark  cor- 
ner of  bis  cabinet,  I  found  this  paper;  what 
it  is  the  light  will  show. — [Reads~\  I  promise 
to  paj^M^K — I  promise  to  pay  to  Mr,  Mo- 
neytrapt  or  order,  on  demand—^^Tis  his  band 
— -a  nole  of  bis — yet  more — The  sum  of  setfen 
poundsl  fourteen  shillings,  ami  seven-pence , 
value  received,  by  me-^  London,  this  i5th 
June,  1755. — ^•'fis  wanting  what  should  follow 
—bis  name  should  follow — but  Uis  torn  off— 
because  the  note  is  paid. 

Simon,  O  lud!  dear  sir,  you*ll  spoil  all.  I 
wish  we  were  well  out  of  the  hou.<ie.  —  Our 
best  way,  master,  is  to  make  off  directly. 

Dick,  I  will,  I  wiN ;  but  first  help  me  on 
Tvith  this  coat — Simon,  you  shall  be  my  dress- 
er—you*ll  be  fine  and  happy  behmd  the 
scenes. 

Simon,  O  lud!  it  will  be  ml^in  pleasant-«>I 
bave  been  behind  the  screens  in  the  country. 

Dick,  Have  you,  where? 

Simon-  Why,  when  I  livM  with  the  man 
tbat  sbow*d  wild'  beastices. 

Dick.  Harkye,  Simon — when  I  am  playing 
some  deep  tragedy,  and  deavc  the  geaeral  ear 
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vritb  horrid  speech,  yon  must  take  out  your 
vrbite  pocket  bandkercbitf  and  cry  bitterly. 

[Teaches  him, 

.  Simon,  Bui  I  baven^  got  a  while  pocket 
Handkerchief. 
Dick,  Then  Til  lead  you  mine. 

[Pulls  out  a  ragged  one, 
Simon.  Thank  ye,  sir.  ^ 
Dick,  And  when  1  am  playing  comedy,  you 
must   be"  ready   to    laugh   your  guts  out, 
[Teaches  him  J  for  I  shall  be  very  ple:isant — 
Tolde-roll.  [Dances. 
Simon,  Never  doubl  me,  sir. 
Dick.  Very  well;  now  run  down  and  open 
the  street  door;  1*11  follow  you  in  a  crack. 
Wimon,  Vm  gone  to  serve  you,  master. 
l)ick.  To  serve  thyself— for,  lookye,  Simon, 
when  I  am  managerj  claim  thou  of  me  the 
care  o*the  wardrobe,  with  all  those  moveables, 
whereof  the  property  man  now  stands  possess^. 

Simon,  O  lud  !  this  is  charming  —  hush  !  I 
am  gone.  [Going.' 

Dick,  Well,  but  harkye,  Simon,  come  hither 
— what  money  bave  you  about  you,  master 
Mallhew  ? 

Simon,  But  a  tester,  sir. 
Dick,  A  tester!  —  that*s  something  of  the 
least,  masler  Matthew — let*s  sec  it 

Simon,  You  have  had  fiDeen  sixpences  now. 
Dick.  Never  mind  that— Fll  pay  you  all  at 
my  benefit 

Simon,  I  don*t  doubt  tbat,  master — but  mum. 

Dick.  Thus  far  we  run  before  the  wind. — 
An  apothecary! — ^make  an  apothecary  of  me! 

what,  cramp  my  genius  over  a  pestle  and 
morlar,  or  mew  me  up  in  a  shop  with  an 
alligator  stuft,  and  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
boxes! — to  be  ciilling  simples,  and  constantly 
adding  to  the  bills  of  mortality ! — No,  no !  it 
will  be  much  better  to  be  pasted  up  in  capi-, 
tals — ^Tbe  part  of  Romeo  by  a  young  gentle- 
man who  never  appeared  on  any  stage  before ! 
— My  ambition  fires  at'the  thought  — But  hold 
— maynU  I  run  some  cnance  of  failing  in  my 
attempt — hissed— pelted — laughed  at — not  ad- 
mitled  into  the  Green-room. — That  will  never 
do — Down,  busy  devil,  down,  down.  —  Try  it 
again.— Loved  by  the  women,  envied  by  the 
men,  applauded  by  the  pit,  clapped  by  the 
gallery,  admired  by  the  boxes. — '*Dear  ct)lonel, 
is  not  be  a  charming  creature?'* — "My  lord, 
don't  you  like  bim  of  all  things?** —"Makes 
love  like  an  angel!"— "What an  eye  be  has!** 
—"Fine  legs!*' — "Til  certainly  go  to  his  bene- 
fit.**—Celestial  sounds!— And  then  1*11  get  in 
with  all  the  painters,  and  have  myself  f  ut  up 
in  every  printshop — in  the  character  ot  Mac- 
beth! This  is  a  sorry  sight  Inlands  in  on 
Attitude'}  In  the  character  of  nichard — Give 
me  another  horse ;  bind  up  my  wounds.— This 
will  do  rarely — And  then  I  bave  a  chance  of 
getting  well  married — O  glorious  thought  I— 
By  heaven  I  will  enjoy  it,  though  but  in  fancy. 
— But  what's  o*cIock? — It  must  be  almost 
nine.  1*11  away  at  oncjt:  this  is  club-night — 
*£gad,  1*11  go  to  them  for  awhile — The  spout- 
ers  are  all  met— little  they  think  Vm  in  town 
— they*ll  be  surprised  tox  see  me.- — Off  1  go, 
and  then  for.  my  assignation-with  mf  master 
Gargle*s  daugbten^tftma^  VjSQ^tC—  she*s 
locked  up,  but  I  shall  find  means  to  settle  mat- 
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ters  for  ber  escape — She^a  a  pretty  theatrical 
genius. — If  she  flies  U>  my  arras  like  a  hawk 
to  its  perch,  it  will  be  so  rare  an  ad?eoture, 
and  so  dramatic  an  incident — 

Limbs  do  your  office,  and  support  me  well; 

Bear  me  but  to  her,  tben  fail  me  if  you  can. 


[ActE 


•    ACT  n. 

Scene  L — Discovers  the  Spouting  Club, 
The  President  and  Members  seated. 

Pres.  Come,  well  fill  a  measure  the  table 
round.  Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appe- 
tite, and  health  on  both.  Come,  give  us 
speech.  ^ 

Scotch.  Come  now,  111  gee  you  a  touch  of 
Mocbeeth. 

1  Mem,  That  will  be  rare.  Come,  ]et*s  have  it. 

Scotch.  What  dost  Her  at,  mon? — 1  have 
had  muckle  applause  at  Edinburgh,  when  I 
enacted  in  the  Reegiceede — and  now  I  intend 
to  do  Mocbeeth — I  seed  the  dogger  yestemeet,, 
and  I  thought  I  should  ha'  killed  every  one 
that  came  m  my  way. 

Irish.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  lads,  and 
youll  see  me  give  a  touch  of  Othollo,  my 
dear.  [^Takes  the  Cork,  burns  it,  and  blacks 
his  F^aeeJ  The  devil  burn  the  cork— it  would 
net  do  it  fast  enough. 

iMem.  Here,  here,  Til  lend  you,  a  helping 
hand.    [Blacks  him.  Knocking  at  the  Door. 

Pres.  Open  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  DiCK. 

Dick.  How  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  mid- 
night hags?  —  What  is't  ye  do? — How  fare 
the  honest  partners  of  my  heart  ? — What  bloody 
scene  has  Roscius  now  to  act?  —  Arr^h,  my 
dear  cousin  Mackshane,  won't  you  put  a  re- 
membrance upon  roe? 

Irish,  Ow!  but  is  it  mockine  you  are? 
Look  ye,  my*  dear,  if  you'd  be  taking  me  off 
— dont  you  call  it  taking  o(£? — by  my  shoul, 
rd  be  making  you  take  yourself  off.  What, 
if  youVe  for  being  obstroporous,  1  would  not 
matter  you  three  skips  of  a  flea. 

Dick,  Nay,  pr'ythee,  no  offence — I  hope 
we  shall  be  brother-players. 

Irish.  Ow!  then  we'd  be  very  good  friends; 
for  you  know  two  of  a  trade  can  never  ^ree, 
my  dear. 

Dick,  What  do  you  intend  to  appear  in 
Irish.  Othollo,  my  dear;  let  me  alone; 
you'll  see  how  Til  bodder  'em;  though  hy  my 
shoul,  myself  does  not  know  but  I'll  be  fright- 
ened when  every  thing  is  in  a  hub-bub,  and 
nothing  to  be  beard,  but  "Throw  him  over.^ 
—"Over  with  him."— "Off,  off,  off  the  stage." 
— "Music."  Ow!  but  may  be  the  dear  era- 
turs'in  the  boxes  will  be  lucking  at  my  legs, 
ow!  to  be  sure — the  devil. burn  the  luck  theyMl 
give  'cm, 

Dick.  I  shall  certainly  laugh  in  the  fellow's 
face.  [Aside. 

Scotch.  Stay  till  you  hear  me  give  a  sp«e- 
dmen  of  elocution. 

Dick,  What,  with  that  impediment,  sir? 

Scotch,  Impeediment!  what  impeediroent? 
I  do  not  l«(sp — do  I?  I  do  not  squeent;  lam 
well  leem'd,  an\  I  not? 

Irish.  By  my  shoul,  if  you  go  to  that,  I  am 


as  well  timber'd  myself,  as  any  of  tkem,  ad 
shall  make  a  figure  in  genteel  and  top  anDedr. 

Scotch,  I'll  give  yon  a  speedmenof  MockbeetL 
,    Irish.  Make  haste  then,  and  ril begin  Otbolo. 

Scotch^  Is  tfcis  a  dagger  that  I  tee  bdoit 
me^  etc 

Irish.  [Collaring  him'\  Willain,  be  ibr 
you  prove  my  love  a  whore,,  etc. 

[AnotJier  Member  comes  forwird 
his  Fac^'  powdered,  and  a  Pipe  k 
his  Hand, 
Mem.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit,  Hamlet— 
Irish.  Y«u  my  father's  spirit?  My  nwl 
was  a  better  man  than  ever  you  was. 

Dick.  Pbo!  pr'ythee!  you  are  notfatenoigk 
for  a  ghost. 

Mem.  I  intepd  to  make  my  first  appcanoa 
in  it  f«r  a]J  that ;  only  I'm  puuled  aboat  m 
thing,  I  want  to  know,  when  I  come  on  firM, 
whether  I  should  make  a  bow  to  the  attdieoce? 

fTatch.  [Behind  the  Scenes}  Past 
o'clock,  clouay  morning. 

Dick.  Hey!  past  five  o'clock— 'sdeatb,  I sW 
miss  my  appointment  with  Charlotte;  I 
staid  too  long,  and  shall  lose  my  proseijte. 
Come,  let  us  adjourn.    We'll  scower  tk  , 
watch— confusion  to  morality — I  wish  tbecoi-  ; 
stable  were  married. — ^Husza!  haua! 
AU.  Huxza,  huzza!  [Extiai  , 

Scene  IL — A  Street 
Enter  Dick,  tvith  a  Lantern  and  Laddff. 
Dick.  All's  quiet  here;  tbe  coast's  dev; 
now  for  my  adventure  with  Charlotte;  i» 
ladder  will  do  rarely  for  the  business,  i'bOBP 
it  would  be  better  if  it  were  a  ladder  of  »• 
pes — but  hold;  have  I  not  seen  soroetbin^B' 
this  on  the  stage?  yes  I  have,  in  some  ofw 
entertainments.  Ay,  I  remember  an  ifov- 
cary,  and  bere-about  he  dwells —this  »■? 
master  Gargle's ;  being  dark,  the  beggars  wf 
is  shut;  what,  ho!  apothecary!  but  soft— ^"j 
light  breaks  through  yonder  window?  Itisw 
east,  and  Juliet  sib  the  sun ;  arise,  fair  son, 

Charlotte  appears  ai  a  Pfindo^. 
Char.  Who's  there?  My  Romeo? 
Dick.  The  same»  my  loic,  if  it  not 
displease. 

Chetr.  flush!  not  so  loud;  youll  wabeo«f 
father. 

/>icAr.  Alas!  there  is  more  peril  ia 

eye  — 

CW.*  Nay,  but  pr'ythee  now;  Itdlj« 
you'll  spoil  all.  What  made  yo«  stay  so  W 

Dick.  Chide  not,  my  fair;  bat  let  ibe  p| 
of  Jove  laugh  in  thy  eyes,  and  revel  it  vf 
heart.  .  , 

Char.  As  I  am  a  living  soul,  yoaH 
every  thing ;  be  but  quietj  and  FU  cone  av^ 
to  you. 

Dick.  No,  DO,  not  sa  fast;  Chariodie,* 
us  act  the  garden  scene  first — 

Char.  A  fiddlestick  for  tbe  garden  Km 
Dick.  Nay,  tben  I'll  act  Ranger— ap 
neck  or  notbiif^. 

Char,  Dear  heart,  you're  enoogli  t>iy} 
a  body  out  of  one'f  wits*  ]>onH  cait>Jp{ 
tell  you  there's  no  octadon  for  yim9 
have  settled  every  jibing  wttk  6i 
to  Jet  me  thvgnfB 


Dick.  Well,  bait  tell; 
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SCKME  2.] 

a  farthing  for  it  without  the  ladder,  and  so 
up  I  go;  if  it  was  as  high  as  the  garret,  up 
I  go. 

Enter  Simon,  at  the  D^or. 

Simon,  Sir,  sir;  madam,  madam — 
Dick,  Pr*ythe€  be  quiet,  ^imon,  I  am  a- 

scending  the  high  lop-gallent  of  my  )oy. 
Simon,  An't  please  you,  master,  my  young 

mistress  may  come  through  the  shop;  I  am 

going  to  sweep  it  out,  and  she  may  escape 
lal  way  fast  enow. 
Char,  That  will  do  purely;  and  so  do  you 
stay  where  you  are,  and  prepare  to  receive 
me.  [Exit  from  above. 

Simon.  Master,  leave  that  there,  to  save  me 
from  being  respected. 

Dick.  With  all  my  heart,  Simon. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  O  lud!  I'm  frightened  out  of  my 
wits — feel  •with  what  a  pit-a-pat  action  my 
heart  beats. 

Dick,  Tis  an  alarm  to  love  —  quick  let  me 
snatch  thee  t»  thy  Romeo's  arms,  etc 

fVatch.  [Behind  (he  Scenes'\  Past  six 
o^cIock,  and  a  cloudy  morning. 

Dick.  Is  that  the  raven's  voice  I  hear? 

Simon.  No  master,  it's  the  vfatcji man's. 

Char.  Dear  heart,  don't  let  us  stand  fooling 
here — as  I  live  and  breathe  we  shall  both  be 
taken — do,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  make  our 
escape. 

Dick.  Yes,  my  dear  Charlotte,  we  will  go 
together, 

Together  to  the  theatre  we'll  go,  J 
There  to  their  ravish'd  eyes  our  skill  weMI  I 

show,  I 
And  point  ne\v  beauties — to  the  pit' below.  ] 
\Exit  ivith  Charlotte. 
Simon,  And  I  to  sweep  my  master's  shop 

will  go. 

\Exit  into  the  House,  and  shuts  the  Door, 

Enter  d  Watchman. 
Watch.  Past  six  o'clock,  and   a  cloudy 
morning — Hey-day  I  what's  here?   A  ladder 
at  master  Gargle's  window! — I  must  alarm  the 
family-  "  '  ^ 
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Watch.  Nay,  then  tis  time  for  me  to  go, 


Enter  Gargu. 

Gar,  Dear  heart!  dear  heart!  she's  gone, 
she's  gone!^ — my  daughter!  my  daughter!  — 
Whafs  the  fellow  in  such  a  fright  for? 

Simon.  Down  on  your  knees  —  down  on 
your  marrow-'bM€s — down  oir  your  marrow- 
bones. 

Gar.  Gel  up,  you  fool,  get  up.—Dear  heart, 
I'm  all  in  a  fermentation. 

Enter  Wingate. 
Win.  So,  friend  Gargle,  youVe  up  early,  I 
see— nothing  like  rising  early— nothing  to  be 
^^^^        ^  lubberly  fellow— 
Iter  with  you?  ha,  ha!  you 

wonder — my  daughter,  my 

What  signifies  M 

out  of 


fV^hat's  tbe^  rflatter 
ok 


-Ho! 


master  Gargle! 

\Knocka  at  the  Door. 
Gar,  [Abovel  Whats  thu  matter?  —  How 
comes  this  window  to  be  open? — Ila!  a  lad- 
der!— Who's  below  there? 

Watch,  I  hope  you  an't  robbed,  master 
Oargle  ? — As  I  was  going  my  ronnds,  I  found 
your  window  open. 

Gar.  I  fear  this  is  some  of  that  young  do^'s 
tricks — ^Take  away  the  ladder;  I  must  inquire 
into  all  this.  yExit, 


Re-enter  Simon,  like  Scrub, 

«9imo/i. Thieves!  murder!  thieves!  popery! 

Watch.  What's  the  matter  with  the  fello; 

Simon.  Spare  all  I  have,  and  take  my  life! 

Watch,  Any  Vnischief  in  the  house? 

Simon,  They  broke  in  with  fire  and  sword 
— -^they'll  1>e  here  this  minute. 

Watcfi,  What,  are  there  thieyes  'in  the 
bouse  ? 

Simon,  W^ith  sword  and  pistol,  sir — 
Watch,  How  many  are  there  of  them  ? 
Simon,  Five-and-forty. 


frightened, 
Gar.  O,  no 
daughter! 

Win.  Your  daughter! 
foolish  girt? 

Gar.  Oh,  dearleart!  dear  heart! 
the  window — 

Win.  Fallen  out  of  the  window?  Well, 
she  was  a  woman,  and  'tis  no  matter — if  she's 
dead,  she's  provided  for.  Here,  I  found  the 
book— could  not  meet  with  it  last  night — here 
it  is,  friend  Gargle;  take  it,  and  give  it  that 
scoundrel  of  a  fellow. 

Gar.  Lord,  sir,  he's  returned  to  his  tricks. 
Win,  Returned  to  his  tricks  ?— What,  broke 
loose  again? 

Gar,  Ay,  and  carried  off  my  daughter  with 
him. 

Win.  Carried  off  your  daughter?  How  did 
the  rascal  contrive  that? 

Gar.  Oh,  dear  sir,  the  watch  alarmed  us 
awhile  ago,  and  1  found  a  ladder  at  the  win- 
dow;  so  I  suppose  my  young  madam  made 
her  escape  that  way. 

Win.  I'll  neVer  see  the  fellow's  face. 
Simon.  Secrets!  secrets! 
Win.  Wha»,  are  you  in  the  sccriet,  friend? 
Simon,  To  be  sure,  there  be  secrets  in  all 
families;  but  for  my  part,   I'll  not  speak  a 
word,  pro  or  con,  till  there's  a  peace. 

Win.  You  won't  speak,  sirrah?  I'll  make 
you  speak.  Do  you  know  nothing  of  this 
numskull? 

Simon,  Who  I,  sir? — He  came  home  last 
night  from  your  house,  and  went  out  again 
directly. 

Win.  You  saw  him  then? 
Simon,  Yes,  sir—saw  him,  to  be  sure,  sir 
— he  made  me  open  the  shop-door  for  him — 
he  stopp'd  on  toe  threshola  and  pointed  at 
one  of  the  clouds,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  not 
like  an  ouzel? 

Win,  Like  an  ouzel! — Wounds!  what's  an 
ouzel  ? 

Gar.  And  the  young  dog  came  back  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  steal  away  my  daughter. 


Enter  a  Porter, 
Win.  Who  are  you,  pray?  What  do  you 
want? 

Por,  Is  one  Mr.  Gargle  here? 

Gar.  Yes.   Who  wants  hi^n? 

Por.  Here',  a  IcHiffizfeibyjfoSOOQle 

Gar,  Let  me  see  it.  0,dearhearfF  [iZ^ad^J 
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u'ngd  with  libertjr ,  may  ooc*r/aAre||rfaen  weVe  ia  such  distress? 
past, — Overtake  occasion  past!  — no,, '  Dick.  Nay  but,  my  dear  angel — 
and  tide  wails  for  no  man.  —  I  ex-  ^ 


To  Mr,  Garble,  at  the  Pestle  and  Mortar.*— 
SridlkinSy  fthis  is  a  letter  from  tbat  unforta- 
nale  young  fellow, 

f^/i.  Let  me  9te  it,  Gargle.  [^Reads, 

To  Mr.  Gargle,. tf/f. 
Most  potent/  grave,  and  res^erend  doctor, 
mj  verj  noble  and  approved  good  master 
—  That  I  have,  tcien  away  jfOM/"  daughter, 
it  is  most  true;  true  I  will  marry  her — Vis 
true,  Uis  pity,  and  pity  ^tis,  Uis  true, — ^What 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  all  this?  — 
/  have  done  your  shop  some  service,  and 
you  know  it;  no  more  of  that;. yet  I  could 
wish,  that  at  this  time  I  had  not  been  this 
thing — What  can  the  fellow  mean? — #St>r 
time  may  have  jet  one  fated  hour  to  come, 
which  wing^ 
occasion 
no,  time 

pect  redress  from  thy  noble  sorrows.  Thine 
and  my  poor  country"*  s  ever,  R.  Win  gate. 
Mad  as  a  March  hare  1  I  have  done  with  him 
let  him  stay  till  the  shoe  pinches,  a  crack 
brained  numskull ! 

Por,  An\  please  ye,  sir,  I  fancies  the  gen< 
lleman  is  a  little  beside  himself.^  he  took  bold 
un  me  here  by  the  collar,  and  called  me  vil- 
lain, and  bid  me  prove  his  wi/e  a  whore. 
Lord  help  him,  I  never  seeM  the  gentleman^s 
spouse  in  my  born  days  before. 

Gar,  Is  she  with  him  now  ? 

Por,  I  believe  so;  there's  a  likely  young 
woman  with  him,  all  in  tears. 

Gar.  My  daughter,  to  be  sure. 

Por,  I  fancy,  master,  the  gentleman*s  under 
troubles.    I  brought  it  from  a  spunging-house. 

fVin,  From  a  spunging-house  ? 

Por,  Yes,  sir,  in  Gray's-inn-lane. 

Vf^'in,  Let  him  lie  there,  let  him  lie  there 
I  am  glad  of  it. 

Gar,  Do,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  step  to  him. 

Vf'^in,  No,  not  I;  let  him  slay  there.  Thi 
it  is  to  have  a  genius,  ha,  ha!  —  a  genius,  ha, 
hal — a  genius  is  a  fine  thing  indeed,  ha,  ha! 

[Exit, 

Gar.  Poor  man !  he  has  certainly  a  fever 
on  his  spirits.  Do  you  step  in  with  me ,  ho- 
nest man,  till  1  slip  on  mv  coat,  and  then 
ril  go  after  this  unfortunate  boy. 

Poi  .  Yes,  sir  J  'tis  in  Gray's-inn-Jane. 

[ExeuiU, 


Dick.  NoWf  thank .  heaven,  rm  not  woitk 
a  groat. 

jffaiX  Then  there's  no  credit  here,  I  can  teH 
yoit  that ;  you  must  get  bail,  or  go  to  New* 
gate.  VVho  do  you  think  is  to  pay  bome- 
rent  for  you?  Such  povertyslruck  devils  u 
you  shan't  slay  in  my  house,  ^oa  iball  ^ 
to  quod,  I  can  tell  you  that.  [A  Knocking  ai 
the  Door"]  Coming,  coming,  I  am  coBung.  I 
shall  lod^e  you  in  Newaate,  i  promise  joi, 
before  night  Not  wocth  a  groat!*  You're  i 
fine  fellow  to  slay  in  a  man's  house.  Tot 
shall  go  to  quod.  '  [KnL 
DiclC>  Come,  dear  up,  Chari6tte,  never  mifid 
this. — Come  now,  let  us  act  the  prison  iceae 
in  the.  Mourning  Bride. 

Char,  How  can  you  think  of  acting  speecks 


Scene  IFI. — A  Spunging-house. 

Dick  and  Bailiff  discovered  at  a  Table, 
and  CBARLOTtB  sitting  in  a  disconsolate 
Manner  by  him. 

Bail.  Here's  my  service  to  you,  Youn^^  gen- 
tleman. ^  Don't  be  uiiezsy;  the  debt  is  not 
much.    Why  .do  you  look  so  sad? 

pick.  Because  captivity  has  robb'd  roe  of 
a  just  and  dear  diversion. 

Bail,  Never  look  sulky  at  me;  f  never  use 
any  body  ill.     Come,  it  has  been  many  a 

food  man's  lot— here's  my  service  to  you  — 
ut  we've  no  liquor — come,  we'll  have  t'other 
bowl.  , 

Dick.  Tve  now  not  fifiy  ducats  in  the  world, 
yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleast^d  with  ruin. 

Bail.  What  do  you  sayf  fou'vc  fifty  shil- 
ings,  I  hope  ? 


Enter  WiHG ate  and  Gab.gu. 
Come,  now  we'll  practice  an  aUitade.  flow 
many  of  'em  have  you  ? 

Char,  Let  me  see:  one — ^two— ibrcc-Mi 
then  in  the  fourth  act^  and  then — 0  gemioi, 
I  have  ten  at  least. 

Dick.  That   will  do  swimmingly.  Ftc  i  I 
^ound  dozen  myself.    Come,  now  begin;  m  ! 
fancy  me  dead^  and  1  tbink  the  same  of 
Nov^  inicd.  [They  stand  in  Attitadti.  \ 

IVin,  Only  mind  the  villain. 

[Aptirt  to  Gof/k. 
Dick.  O  thou  soft  fleeting  form  o(  LiDdaniifa! 
ChaF.  Illusive  shade  of  rov  beloved  lord! 
Dick,  She  lives,  she  speaks,  and  ire  ibl 
still  be  happy. 

ff^in,  you  lie,  yon  villain,  tou  »haii1  fce 
happy.  [Knocks  him  dom 

Dick,  [On  the  Ground]  Perdilioa  otd 
your  arm,  the  chance  ia  thine! 

Go/v  So,  my  young  madam,  1  have  fiNUi' 
you  again. 

Did,  Capulet,  forbear;  Paris,  let  loose yov 
hold.  She  IS  my  wife;  our  hearts  are  Iwio^ 
together. 

fj^in.  Sirrah!  villain  I  Til  break  eveiybose 
in  your  body.  [Strikes  him. 

Dick,  Parents  have  flinty  hearts;  no  lean 
can  mo've  'em:  children  must  he  wreldieA 

Win.  Get  olF  the  ground,  you  viflain,  |* 
oi]P'the  ground. 

Dick,  *Tis  a  pity  there  are  no  scene-dnw- 
ers  to  lift  me. 

ff^in.  'Tis  mighty  well,  young  man. 
kers,  1  made  my  own  fortune;  and  llltaie* 
boy  out  of  the  Blue-coat  Hospital,  and  ^  | 
bim  all  I  have.  Lookye  here,  friend  ^'^'^ 
you  know  I'm  not  a  hard-hearted  man.  Tie 
scoundrel,  you  know,  has  robbed  me;  fo,  dYj 
see,  I  won  t  hang  him;  I'll  only  transport  IK 
fellow:  and  so,  Mr.  Catchpole,  you  inay*» 
him  to  Newgate. 

Gar,  Well  but,  dear  sir,  you  know  I  »• 
ways  intended  to  marry  my  daughter  ^ 
family;  ^nd  if  you  let  the  joung  ■« 

»v  mu^  all  fiO  into  ^ 


your  lamily;  ^nd    , 

l)e  ruined,  my  money  must  all  go  iato 
ther  channel. 

fTin.  .How>  that?  Into*  i^Acr 
Must  not  lose  the  Ihindiing  of  hi« 
[Aside]  Why,  1  told  you^  Iriead  ^^^^ 

would  but  gcr  as  many 

%  I. 


%CT  I.  SCBNB  1.] 

x>rds  from  Hyppocrites  aifd  Allen,  as  be  bas 
om  his  nonsensical  trnmpeiy,  ha,  ha !  I  donH 
lowy  between  you  and  I,  but  he  might  pass 
»r  a  Teiy  good  physician. 

J^ick.  And  must  I  leare  thee,  Juliet? 

f^Har,  Nay,  but  prVthee  now  have  done 
ilh  your  speeches.  lou  see  we  are  brought 
»  tlie  last  distress^  and  so  you  had  better 
lake  it  up.  [Apeirt  io  Dick, 

nick.  Why,  for  your  sake,  my  dear,  I  don^t 
ire  if  1  do.  \Apart\  Sir,  you  shall  find,  for 
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the  future,  that  we*ll  both  endeaTour  to  giTe 
you  all  the  satisfaction  ia  our  power. 

¥fln.  Very  well,  that's  right. 

Dick.  And  since  we  don't  go  on  the  stage, 
'tis  some  comfort  that  the  wond's  a  stage,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

Some  play  the  upper,  some  the  under  parts. 

And  most  assume  what's  foreign  to  their 
hearts ; 

Thus  life  is  but  a  tragic-comic  jest. 
And  all  is  farce  and  mummery  at  best. 

[^Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— Gaylbss*8  Lodgings. 
Enier  Gatless  and  Sharp. 
Sharp,  flow,  sir,  sball  you  be  married  to- 
norrow?  Eh,  Fm  afraid  you  joke  with  your 
K>or  bumble  servant. 

Gaf,  I  tell  thee,  Sharp,  last  night  Melissa 
consented,  and  fixed  to-morrow  for  the  happy 
lay. 

Sharp.  *Tis  well  she  did,  sir,  or  it  might 
lave  been  a  dreadful  one  for  us,  in  our  pre- 
ent  condition:  all  your  money  spent,  your 
Do^eables  sold,  your  honour  almost  ruined, 
ind  your  humble  servant  almost  starved;  we 
(ould  not  possibly  have  stood  it  two  days 
ooger.  But  if  this  young  ladj  will  marry 
rou,  and  relieve  us,  o*my  conscience,  fU  turn 
riend  to  the  sex,  and  think  of  a  wife  mysel/l 

Ga/.  And  yet,  Sharp,  when  I  think  how  1 
lave  imposed  upon  her,  I  am  almost  resolved 
o  throw  myselt  at  her  feet,  tell  her  the  real 
iluation  of  my  affairs,  ask  her  pardon,  and 
naplore  her  pity. 

Sharp.  After  marriage,  with  all  my  heart. 

Gar.  What,  because  I  am  poor,  sball  I 
ibandon  my  honour? 

Sharp.  Yes,  you  must,  sir,  or  abandon  me: 
o  pray  discharge  one  of  us ;  for  eat  I  must, 
ind speedily  too:  and  you  know  very  well  that 
bat  honour  of  yours  will  neither  introduce 
rou  to  a  ffreat  man*s  table,  nor  get  m^  credit 
hr  a  sixigle  beef-steak. 

Gaj.  What  can  I  do? 

Sharp.  Nothing,  while  honour  sticks  in 
rout  throat:  do  gulp,  master,  and  down  with  it 

Gay.  PrVtbee  leave  me  to  my  thoughts. 

Sharp*  Leave  you!  No,  not  in  such  bad 
lompanyy  I'll  assure  you.    Why  yon  must 


certainly  be  a  very  great  philosopher,  sir,  to 
moralize  and  declaim  so  .  charmingly  as  you 
do,  about  honour  and  conscience,  when  your 
doors  are  beset  with  bailiifs,  and  not  one 
single  guinea  in  your  pocket  to  bribe  the 
villains.  [sirrah ! 

Gajr.  Don't  be  wit^,  and  give  your  advice. 

Sharp.  Do  you  be,  wise,  and  take  it,  sir. 
But  to  he  serious;  you  certainly  have  spent 
your  fortune,  and  out-lived  your  credit,  as 
your  pockets  and  my  belly  can  testify:  your 
father  has  disowned  you ;  all  your  friends  for- 
sook you,  except  myself,  who  am  starving 
wilh  you.  Now,  sir,  if  you  marry  this  young 
lady,  who  as  yet,  thank  heaven,  knows  no- 
thing of  your  misfortunes,  and  by  that  means 
procure  a  better  fortune  than  that  you  squan- 
dered away,  make  a  good  husband,  and  turn, 
economist,  you  still  may  be  happy,  may  still 
he  sir  William's  heir,  and  the  lady  *too  no 
loser  by  the  bargain. — There's  reason  and  ar- 
gument, sir. 

Gay,  Twas  with  that  prospect  I  first  made 
love  to  her. 

Sharp.  Pray  then  make  no  more  objections 
to  the  marriage.  You  see  I  am  reduced  to 
my  waistcoat  already ;  and  when  necessity  bas 
undressed  me  from  top  to  *  toe.  she  must  begin 
with  you ;  and  then  we  shall  be  forced  to 
keep  house,  and  die  by  inches.  Look  you, 
sir,  if  you  won't  resolve  to  take  roy  advice, 
while  you  have  one  coat  to  your  back,  I  must 
e'en  take  to  my  heels  while  I  have  strength  to 
run,  and  something  to  cover  me :  so,  sir,  wishing 
you  much  comfort  and  consolation  with  your 
bare  conscience,  I  am  your  most  obedient^ 
and  balf-starv'd  friend  and  servant.  {^Going. 

Gay.  Hold,  Sharps  you  won't  leave  me? 

Sharp.  I  must  eat,  sir;  by/^X^bPAOtu'  and 
appetite,  I  must!      Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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Gay*  Well  theo,  I  am  resolved  to  £aiTour 
the  cLeat;  and  as  I  shall  quite  change  my  for- 
mer course  of  life,  happy  may  be  xut,  coose- 
quences:  at  least,  of  tms  I  am  sure — 

Sharp,  That  you  canU  he  worse  than  you 
are  at  present.  .         \A  Knocking  without 

Gay.  Who's  there? 

Sharp,  Some  of  your  former  good  friends, 
who  favoured  you  with  money  at  fifty  per 
cent,  and  helped  you  to  spend  it;  and  are 
now  hecomc  daily  mementos  to  you  of  the 
foUf  of  trusting  rogues,  and  laughing  at  my 
advice. 

G^ay.  Cease  yonr  impertinence ! — ^to  the  door ! 
— If  they  are  duns,  tell  *em  my  marriage  is 
now  certainly  fixed,  and  persuade  *em  still  to 
forbear  a  few  days  longer. — And  ,do  you  hear, 
Sharp,  if  it  should  be  any  body  from  Melissa, 
say  I  am  not  at  home,  lest  the  bad  appearance, 
we  make  here  should  make  *em  suspect  some- 
thing to  our  disadvantage. 

Sharp,  rii  obey  you,  sir;  but  Fm  aTraid 
they  will  easily  discover  the  consumptive  si- 
tuation of  our  affairs  by  my  chop-fallen  coun- 
tenance. \_ExiL 

Gay,  These  very  rascals  who  are  now  con- 
tinually dunning  and  persecuting  me,  were 
the  very  persons  who  led  me  to  my  ruin, 
partook,  of^my  prosperity,  and  professed  the 
greatest  friendship. 

Sharp.  \JVithout]  Upon  my  word,  Mrs. 
Kitty,  my  master's  not  at  home. 

Kitty,  [Without]  Lookye,  Sharp,  I  must 
and  will  see  him. 

Gay,  Ha,  what  do  I  hear?  Melissa's  maid  I 
—She's  coming  up  stairs.  What  must  I  do? 
—I'll  get  into  this  closet  and  listen.  [Exit 

Re-enter  Sbakp.  with  Kitti. 

Kitty,  I  must  know  where  he  is,  and  'will 
know  too,  Mr.  Impertinence! 

Sharp,  Not  of  me  you  won't.  [Aside]  He's 
not  within,  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Kitty.  I  don't 
know  myself.   Do  you  think  I  can  conjure? 

Kitty,  But  I  know  you  will  lie  abominably; 
therefore  don't  trifle  with  me.  I  come  from 
fny  mistress,  Melissa:  you  know,  I  suppose, 
what's  to  be  done  to-morrow  morning? 

Sharp,  Ay,  and  to-morrow  night  too,  girl ! 

Kitiy,  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  [AsidrA  But 
come,  wjiere  is  your  master  ?  for  see  him  I 
must. 

Sharp,  Pnjf  Mrs.  Kitty,'  what's  your  opi- 
nion of^  this  match  between  my  master  and 
your  mistress? 

Kitty,  Wlfy,  I  have  no  opinion  of  it  at  all; 
and  yet  most  of  our  wants  will  be  relieved 
by  it  too :  for  instance  now,  your  master  will 
get  a  fortune,  that's  what  I'm  afraid  he  wants ; 
my  mistress  will  get  a  husband,  that's  what 
she  has  wanted  for  some  time ;  you  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  my  conversation,  aud  I  an  op- 
portunity of  breaking  your  head  for  your  im- 
pertinence. 

Sharp,  Madam,  I'm  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant 1  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Kitty,  I  am 
positively  against  the  match;  for,  was  1  a  man 
of  mj  master's  fortune — 

Kitty.  You'd  marry,  if  yon  could,  and  mend 
it ;  ha,  ha,  ha  I — Pray,  Sharp,  where  does  your 
roaster's  estate  tie? 

Sharp.  Lie,  lie!  why,  it  li^s— 'faith,  I  can't 


remove  his  goods  into  a  friend's  hoose, 
ke  room  for  a  ball  which  he  designs  lo 


name  any  particular  place,  it  lies  in  to  maa^: 
his  effects  are  divided,  some  here,  aomc  tkoe; 
his  steward  hardly  knows  hirosel£ 

Kitty,  Scatter'd,  scattex'd,  I  suppose.  But 
barky e,  Sharp,  what's  become  of  your  innK 
ture  r  You  seem  to  be  a  little  bare  here  at 
present. 

Sharp,  Why,  you  must  know,  as  soon  as 
the  wedding  was  fixed,  my  master  ofdered 

me  to  re] 
to  make 

give  here  the  day  aAer  the  marriage. 

Ki/ty.  The  luckiest  thing  in  the  world!  iv 
my  mistress  designs  to  have  a  ball  and  ertcr- 
tainment  here  to-night  before  the  marriage; 
and  that's  my  business  with  your  master. 

Sharp.  The  devil  it  is!  [Aside. 

Kittjr,  She'll  not  have  it  public;  site  despot 
to  invite  only  eight  or  ten  couple  of  fiiead^ 

Sharp,  No  more? 

Kitty.  No  more:  and  she  ordered  n>e  la 
desire  your  master  not  to  make  a  great  ea- 
tertainmenL 

Sharp,  Oh,  never  fear. 

Kitty.  Ten  or  a  dozen  little  nice  thia^ 
with  some  fruit,  I  believe,  will  be  enough  m 
all  conscience. 

Sharp.  Ohf  curse  your  conscience !  [Aside, 

Kitiy,  And  what  do  you  think  I  bave  done 
of  my  owp  head  ? 

Sharp,  What? 

Kitty.  I  have  invited  all  mj  lord  Staidly^ 
servants  to  come  and  see  yon,  and  bave  a 
dance  in  the  kitchen:  wen^  your  master  ke 
surprised? 

Sharp.  Much  so,  indeed ! 

Kitty,  Well,  be  quick  and  find  out  yoor 
master,  and  m^ke  what  haste  yoa  can  wiik 
your  preparations :  you  have  no  time  to  hue. 
^Pr'ythee,  Sharp,  what's  the  matter  with  yea? 
I  have  not  seen  you  for  some  time,  and  jw 
seem  to  look  a  Lttle  thin. 

Sharp,  Oh,  my  unfortunate  lace!  [Aside] 
Fm  in  pure  good  health,  thank  you.  Mis. 
Kitty;  and  I'll  assure  you. I  have  a  ▼ery  good 
stomach,  never  better  in  all  my  life;  and  I 
am  as  full  of  vigour,  hussy! 

[Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Kitty,  What,  with  that  face?— Well,  by, 
by.  [Goin£]  Oh,  Sh:)rp^  what  ill-looking  fit- 
lows  are  those,  were  standings  about  ywr 
door  when  I  came  in?  They- want  your  flu- 
ster too,  I  suppose  ? 

Sharp.  Hum  !  Yes,  they  are  waiting  for  Ms^ 
They  are  some  of  his  tenants  out  of  tbe  coaa- 
try,  that  want  to  pay  him  some  money. 

Kitty,  Tenants!  What,  do  yon  lei  li^  te- 
nants stand  in  the  street? 

Shtirp,  They  choose  it;  as  tbey  leMai 
come  to  town,  they  are  willing  to  see  as  sbhA 
of  it  as  they  can  when  they  do:  they  are  lavr, 
ignorant,  honest  people. 

Kitty,  Well,  I  must  run  home — &rewell— 
But  do  you  hear?  Get  something  aubstatful 
for  us  in  the  kitchen:  a  ham,  a  turioqp',  ft 
what  you  will.  We^ll  be  very  merry,  itid 
be  sure  to  remove  the  tables  and  cbairs  avof 
there  too,  that  we  may  have  room  to  daacc: 
I  can't  bear  to  be  conhned  in  my  Frcndb  dm* 
ces^tal,  lal,  lal.  S Dances]  Weil,  mtml 
Without  any  compiimeni|^lIsbdR  dSa»  Ml 
don't  sec  you  i^Wifeed  by  WODgTe 
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Sharp,  Andy  withoot 
pray  heaven  you  may! 

Re-enter  Gatlbss*  They  look  for  some 
time  sorrowful  at  each  other* 

Gay.  Ok,  Sharp ! 

Sharp*  Oh,  master! 

Gay,  We  are  certainly  undone! 

Sharp,  That*s  no  news  to  me. 

Gay.  Eight  or  (en  couple  of  dancers — ten 
or  a  dozen  little  nice  dishes,  with  some  fruit 
— my  lord  Stateiy*s  servanU — ham  and  turkey ! 

Sharp*  Say  no  more ;  the  very  sound  crea- 
t<*»  an  appetite :  and  1  am  sure,  of  late,  I  have 
had  no  occasion  for  whetters  and  provocatives. 

Gay,  Cursed  misfortune!  what  can  we  do? 

Sharp,  Hang  ourselves;  I  see  no  other  re- 
medy; except  you  have  a  receipt  to  give  a 
ball  and  a  supper,  without  meat  or  music 

Gay,  Melissa  has  certainly  heard  of  my  had 
circumstances,  and  has  invented  this  scheme 
to  distress  me,  and  break  off  the  match. 

Sharp.  I  donH  believe  it,  sir ;  begging  your 
pardon. 

Gay,  No!  why  did  her  maid  then  make  so 
strict  an  inquiry-  into  my  fortune  and  affairs? 

Sharp.  For  two  very  substantial  reasons; 
the  first,  to  Satisfy  a  curiosity  natural  to  her 
as  a  woman;  the  second,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  my  conversation,  very  natural  to  her  as  a 
woman  of  taete  and  understanding. 

Gay.  Pr'ythee  be  more  serious:  is  not  our 
all  at  stake? 

Sharp.  Yes,  sir;  and  yet  that  all  of  ours  is 
of  so  little  consequence,  that  a  man,  with  a 
yery  small  share  of  philosophy,  may  part  from 
it  without  much  pam  or  uneasiness.  Howe> 
ver,  sir,  I'll  convince  you,  in  half  an  hour, 
that  Mrs.  Melissa  knows  nothing  of  your  cir- 
cumstances.— ^And  ril  tell  you  what  too,  sir, 
she  shan't  he  here  to-night,  and  yet  you  shall 
marry  her  to-morrow  morning. 

Gay,  How,  how,  dear  Sharp? 

SfuwDk  'Tis  here,  here,  sir!  warm,  warm; 
and  delays  will  cool  it;  therefore  I'll  away  to 
her,  and  do  jou  be  as  merry  as  love  and  po- 
▼er^  vrill  permit  you. 

VVould  you  succeed,  a  faithful  friend  depute* 

Whose  head  can  plan,  and  front  can  exe- 
cute. [Exeunt 

Scene  II.— Mbussa's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Melissa  and  Kittt. 

Mel.  You  surprise  me,  Kitty!  the  master 
not  at  home,  the  man  in  confusion,  no  furni- 
ture in  the  house,  and  ill-looking  fellows  about 
the  doors!  I^is  all  a  riddle. 

Kitty.  But  very  easy  to  be  explained. 

Mel.  Pr'ythee  ezpl^n  it  then,  nor  keep  me 
longer  in  suspense. 

Kitty,  The  affair  is  this,  madam:  Mr.  Gay- 
less  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt;  you  are 
over  head  and  ears  in  love ;  you'll  marry  him 
to-morrow;  the  next  day  your  whole  fortune 
ffoes  to  his  creditors,  and  you  and  your  chil- 
dren are  to  live  comfortably  upon  the  re- 
mainder. 

Mel.  I  cannot  think  him  base. 

Kitty,  But  I  know  they  are  all  base. — Tou 
are  yery  young,  and  very  ignorant  of  the  sex; 
I  am  young  too,  bot  have  more  experience: 
yon  never  was  in  loye  before;  I  have  been 


in  love  with  an  hundred,  and  tried  *em  aR; 
and  know  'em  to  be  a  parcel  of  barbarous, 
perjured,  deluding,  bewitching  devils. 

Mel.  The  low  wretches  you  have  had  to  do 
with  may  answer  the  character  you  give 'em; 
but  Mr.  Gay  less — 

Kitty.  Is  a  man,  madam. 
Mel.  I  hope  so,  Kitty,  or  I  would  baye 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Kitty.  With  all  my  heart.*— I  have  given 
you  my  sentiments  upon  the  occasion,  and 
shall  leave  you  to  your  own  inclinations. 

Mel.  Oh,  madam,  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  great  condescension;  ha,  ha,  ha! 
However,  I  have  so  great  a  regard  for  your 
opinion,  that  had  I  certain  proofs  of  hts  vil-^ 
lany — 

Kitty.  Of  his  poverty  you  may  have  a  hun- 
dred; I  am  sure  I  have  bad  none  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mel,  Oh,  there  the  shoe  pinches.  [Aside, 
,  Kitty.  Nay,  so  far  from  giving  me  the  usual 
perquisites  of  my  place,  he  has  not  so  much 
as  kept  me  in  temper  with  little  endearing 
civilities;  and  one  might  reasonably  expect, 
when  a  man  is  deficient  In  one  way,  that  be 
should  make  it  up  in  another.   [A  Knocking, 

Mel.  See  who\i  at  the  door.  [Exit  KiUyl 
I  must  be  cautious  how  1  hearken  too  much 
to  this  girl :  her  bad  opinion  of  Mr.  Gayless 
seems  to  arise  from  his  disregard  of  her. 

Re -enter  Kitty,  anilt  Sharp. 
So,  Sharp,  have  you  found  yoqr  master? 
Will  things  be  ready  for  the  ball  and  enter- 
tainment ? 

Sharp.  To  your  wishes,  madam.  I  have 
just  now  bespoxe  the  music  and  supper,  and 
"^ait  now  for  your  ladyship's  further  commands. 

Mel.  My  compliments  to  your  master,  and 
let  him  know  I  and  my  comjf>any  will  be  with 
him  by  six;  we  design  to  drink  ^ea,  and  play 
at  cards, 'before  we  dance. 

Kitty,  So  shall  I  and  my  company,  Mr. 
Sharp.  [Aside. 

Sliarp.  Mighty  well,  madam !  *  [Aside, 

Mel.  Pr'ythee,  Sharp,  what  makes' yon  coma 
without  your  coat?  Tis  too  cool  to  go  so 
airy,  sure., 

ICitty,  Mr.  Sharp,  madam,  is  of  a  very  bot 
constitution;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sha'-p.  If  it  had  been  ever  so  cool,  I  ha^n? 
had  enough  to  warm  me  since  I  came  from 
home,  Tm  sure;  but  no  matter  for  that.  [Sighs.- 

Mel.  What  d'ye  mean? 

Sharp.  Pray  don't  ask  me,*  madam  $  I  be- 
seech you  don't:  let  us  chang'e  the  subject. 

Kitty.  Insist  upon  knowing  if.  madam.«--My 
curiosity  must  be  satisfied,  or  1  shall  burst. 

[Aside. 

Met  I  do  insist  upon  knowing;  on.  pain  of 
my  displeasure,  tell  me  I 

Sharp.  If  my  master  shoold  know — must 
not  tell  you,  madam,  indeed. 

Mel.  1  promise  you,  upon  my  honour,  be 
never  shall. 

Sharp,  But  can  your  ladyship  insvre  se- 
crecy from  that  quarter? 

Kittf,  Tes,  Mr.  Jackanapes,  for  any  thing 
you  can  say. 

Mel,  I  engage  fo^j^jra  by  G 

Sharp,  Why  then,  m  sbWt, 


\ — I  can- 
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Mel  Don^t  trifle  Mrith  me. 

Sharp,  Then  since  ^ou  will  have  -it,  ma- 
dam, I  lost  mj  coat  m  defence  of  your  re- 
putation. 

MeL  In  defence  of  my  reputation? 

Sharp,  I  will  assure  you,  madam,  Fve  suf- 
fered very  much  in  defence  of  it;  which  is 
more  than  I  would  have  done  for  my  own. 

Mel,  PrVthee  explain. 

Sharp,  in  short,  madam,  you  was  seen, 
about  a  month  ago,  to  make  a  visit  to  my 
master  alone. 

Mel,  Alone!  my  servant  was  with  me. 

Sliorp.  What,  Mrs.  Kitty?  So  much  the 
worse;  for  she  was  looked  upon  as  my  pro- 
perty; and  I  was  brought  in  guilty,  as  well 
as  you  and  my  master. 

kitty.  What,  your  property,  jackanapes? 

MeL  What  is  all  this? 

Sharp,  Why,  madam,  as  I  came  out  but 
now  to  make  preparation  for 'you  and  your 
company  to-night,  Mrs.  Pryabout,  the  attor- 
ney's, wife  at  next  door,  calls  tome:  "Harkye, 
fellow!"  sayt  she,  **^do  you  and  your  modest 
master  know  that  my  husband  shall  indict 
your  house,  at  the  next  parish  meeting,  for  a 
nuisance  ? 

MeL  A  nuisance! 

Sharp,  I  said  so-^'^A  nuisance!  I  believe 
none  in  the  neighbourhood  live  with  more  de- 
cency and  regularity  than  I  and  my  master;" 
as  is  really  the  case. — ''Decency  and  regular- 
ity!" criea  she,  with  a  sneer — "why,  sirrah, 
does  not  my  window  look  into  your  master's 
bed-chamber?  And  did  not  he  bring  in  a  cei^ 
tain  lady,  such  a  day?''  describing  you,  ma- 
dam.—"And  did  not  I  see—" 

Mel,  See!  O  scandalous!  What? 

Sharp,  Modesty  requires  my  silence. 

MeL  Did  not  you  contradict  her? 

Sharp,  Contradict  her!  Why,  I  told  her  I 
was  sure  she  lied:  "for,  zounds!"  said  I,  for 
I  could  not  help  swearing,  "I  am  so  well 
convinced  of  the  lady's  and  my  master's  pru 
dence,  that  I  am  sure,  had  they  a  mind  to 
amuse  themselves,  they  would  certainly  have 
drawn  the  window-curtains." 


MeL  What^  did  you  say  nothing  else?  Didtaadam. 


[Act  L  Seen 

MeL  Very  well!— But  FII  be  revenmd.  And 
did  not  you  tell  your  master  of  ibis? 

Shiarp,  Tell  him!  No,  madam.  Had  I  told 
him,  his  love  is  so  violent  for  you,  that  be 
would  certainly  have  murdered  half  tbe  atlar- 
nies  in  town  by  this  time. 

MeL  Very  well!— But  I'm  resolved  not  to 
go  to  your  master's  to-night. 

Sharp,  Heavens,  and  my  irapudenoe,  be 
praised  1  \Aside. 

Kitty,  Why  not,  madam?  if  you  are  not 
guilty,  face  your  accusers. 

Sharp,  Oh,  the  devil !  ruined  again !  [A»de\ 
To  be  sure,  face  'em  by  all  means,  madan: 
they  can  but  be  abusive,  and  break  the  win- 
dows a  little.  Besides,  madam,  I  have  tboagkt 
of  a  way  to  make  this  affair  quite  divertuglo 
you:  I  have  a  fine  blunderbuss,  charged  with 
half  a  hundred  slugs,  and  my  master  has  a 
delicate,  large,  Swiss  hroad^sword;  and  be- 
tween us,  madam,  we  shall  so  pepper  and 
slice  'em,  that  you  will  die  with  laugning. 
MeL  What,  at  murder? 
Kitty,  J^otHk  fear,  madam,  there  will  be  as 
murder  if  Sharp's  concerned. 

Sharp,  Murder,  madam!  'TIS  self-ddcDce: 
besides,  m  these  sort  of  skirmishes,  tbere  are 
never  more  than  4wo  or  three  lulled:  lor, 
supposing  they  bring  the  whole  body  of  mifi- 
tia  upon  us,  down  but  with  a  brace  of  tben^ 
and  away  fly  the  rest  of  the  covey. 

Mel,  Persuade  me  ever  so  mucli,  I  won^ 
go;  that's  my  resolution. 

KiUy.  Why  then,  Fll  tell  you  what,  sa- 
dam ;  since  you  are  resolved  not  to  go  to  the 
supper,  suppose  the  supper. was  to  come  to 
you:  'tis  great  pity  suck  great  preparalioos  at 
Mr.  Sharp  has  made  should  be  thrown  away. 

Sharp,  So  it  is,  as  you  say,  Mrs.  Kittf; 
but  I  can  immediately  run  back  and  iiiibei|»eal 
what  i  have  ordered;  'tis  soon  done. 

Mel,  Rut  then  what  excuse  can  I  send  to 
your  master?  he'll  be  veiy  uneasy  at.ny  dsI 
coming. 

Sharp,  Oh,  terWbly  so  1— But  |  Kave  it:  IH 
tell  him  that  you  were  suddenly  *  lakcn  wtt 
the  vapours,  or  qualms,  or  what  yon  pleaii^ 


not  you  convince  her  of  her  error  and  imper- 
tinence? 

Sharp,  She  swore  to  such  things,  that 
could  do  nothing  but  swear  and  call  names: 
u^on  which,  out  bolts  her  husband  upon  me, 
with  a  fine  taper  crab  in  his  hand,  and  fell 
upon  mc  with  such  violence,  that,  being  half] 
delirious,  I  made  a  full  confession. 

MeL  A  full  confession  1  What  did  you  confess  ? 

Sharp,  That  my  master  loved  fornication; 
that  you  had  no  aversion  to  it ;  that  Mrs.  Kitty 
was  a  bawd,  and  your  humble  servant  a  pimp. 

KiUy,  A  bawd  I  a  bawd!  Do  I  look  like  a 
bawd,  madam? 

Sharp,  And  so,  madam,  in  the  scuffle,  my 
coat  was  torn  to  pieces,  as  well  as  your  re- 
putation, [famous! 

MeL  And  so  you  joined  to  make  me  in- 


Sharp,  For  heavens  sake,  madam,  what  now?  Do  yon  want  more  proo6r 


could  1  do  ?  His  proofs  fell  so  thick  upon  me, 
as  witness  my  head,  [Shotps  his  Head»  pla^ 
steredj^  that  1  would  have  given  up  all  the 
reputations  in  the  kuoj^dom,  rather  than  have 
my  brains  beat  to  a  |elly« 


MeL  I'll  leave  it  to  you.  Sharp,  to  make  mj 
apology;  and  there*s  half-a-guinea  for  you  to 
help  your  invention. 

Sharp.  Half-a-guinea!— Tis  so  long  since 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  money ,  that  I 
scarcely  know  the  current  coin  oT  my  own 
country.  Oh,  Sharp,  what  talents  bast  tbon! 
to  secure  thy  master,  deceive  his  mistress^  e«l- 
lie  her  chambermaid,  and  yet  be  paid  far  dff 
honesty!— F- 1  my  joy  will  discover  me.  iJt^ 
de"]  Madam,  you  have  eternally  fixed  TiiaoAj 
Sharp  your  most  obedient,  humble  trmnti — 
Oh,  the  *  delights  of  impudence  and  a  feed 
understanding!  {Aside,  and  ejc^ 

Kitty,  Ha,  ba,  ha  I  Was  there  ever  sncb  a 
lying  varlet!.  vvith  his  slugs  and  bis 
swords,  his  attornies  and  broken  beada, 
nonsense  1 — Well,  madam,  are  yen 


MeL  Of  your  modesty  I  do;  but  I  find  ^ 
are  resolvea  to  give  me  none. 
KiUy,  Madam! 
MeL  I  see  through  you 
you  are  endeat&ttl&^^td^ 
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:t  1L  ScBNt  !•] 

oaj  opinioD,  because  be  bas  not  .-paid  you 
•ervicef  be  bad  no  occosion  for. 
CUt^,  Paj  me,  madam!  1  am  suse  I  bave 
f  Jitile  occasion  to  be  angry  witb,  Mr.  Gay- 
for  not  paying  me,  wben,  I  believe,  'tis 
general  practice. 

€eL  Tis  false!  He's  a  gentleman,  and.  a 

I  of  honour,  and  you  are — 

Ziitjr^  Not  in  love,  1  tbank  beaven! 

\Courtesie9> 

fel.  You  are  a  fool. 

Utty,  I  bare  been  in  love,  hut  I'm  much 
er  novr. 

ieL  Hold  your  tongue,  impertinence! 
Zittr*  Tbals  the  severest  thing  she  bas  said 

[Aside. 

fel.  Leave  me. 

Zittj*  Oh,  this  love,  this  love  is  the  devil! 

[Exit. 

Tel.  We  discover  our  weakneises  to  our 
'ants,  make  tfaem  our  confidants,  put  *em 
n  an  equality  with  us,  and  so  they  become 
advisers.  Sharj^'s  behaviour,  though  I 
ned  to  disregard  it,  makes  me  tremble  with 
rebensions:  and  though  I  have  pretended 
»e  angry  with  Kitly  tor  her  advice,  I  think 
f  too  much  consequence  to  be  neglected. 

Re-enter  Kitty. 
jfjfiff.  May  I  speak,  madam? 
W.  DonH  be  a  fool.   What  do  you  want? 
".ittj.  There  is  a  servant,  just  come  out  of 
country,  says  he  belongs  to  sir  WiUiam, 
less,  ^od  has  got  a  letter  for  you  from 
master,  upon  very  urgent  business. 
Tel.  Sir  William  Gayless  !  What  can  this 
n?  Where  is  the  man? 
'ittjr.  In  the  little  parlour,  madam. 
Tel.  ril  go  to  bim.— My  heart  flutters  strange- 

[Exit. 

jiS(f.  O  woman,  woman,  foolish  woman! 
%  certainly  have  this  Gayless:  nay,  were 
as  well  convinced  of  bis  poverty  as  I  am, 
1  have  bim.  Here  is  she  going  to  throw 
y  fifteen*  diousand  poun£ — upon  what? 

a  man,  and  that's  all;  and,  heaven  knows, 
e  man  is  but  small  consolation  now-ra- 
\\  [JExiL 

ACT   I  L 
Scene  L 
Enter  Gatless  and  Sharp. 
ajr*  Pr'y  thee  be  serious,  Sharp :  bast  thou 
ly  succeeded? 

h€wp.  To  our  wishes,  sir.  In  short,  I  have 
aged  the  business  with  such  skill  and  dex- 
y,  that  neither  your  circumstances'  nor  my 
city  are  suspected. 

a/*  But  how  bast  thou  excused  me  from 

ball  and  entertainment? 

harp*  Beyond  expectation,  sir.     But  in 

particular,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
rutb,  and  declare  the  real  situation  of  your 
rs,  I  told  her  we  had  so  long  disused 
elyes  to  dressing  either  dinners  or  suppers. 

I  was  afraid  we  should  be  but  awkwara 
ur  preparations.  In  short,  sir,  at  that  in- 
t  a  cursed  gnatrinff  seized  my  stomach, 

I  could  not  help  teuing  ber,  that  botb  you 

myself  seldom  made  a  ffood  meal,  now- 
y%  ooce  in  a  quarter  of  a  jear. 


Gajr*  Hell  and  confusion!  have  you  betrayed 
me,  villain  f  Did  you  not  tell  me,  this  mo- 
ment, she  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  my  cir- 
cumstances? 
Sharp.  No  more  she  did,  sir,  till  I  told  her. 
Crar.  Very  well! — And  was  this  your  skill 
and  dexterity! 

Sharp.  1  was  goinc  to  tell  you,  but  you 
wou't  bear  reason.  My  melancholy  face  and 
piteous  narration  had  such  an  effect  upon  her 
generous  bowels,  that  she  freely  forgives  all 
that's  past. 

Gaj.  Does  she,  Sharp? 
Sharp.  Yes,  and  desires  never  to  see  yonr 
face  again;  and,  as  a  further  consideration 
for  so  doing,  she  bas  sent  you  half-a-guinea. 

[ihoM  the  Money. 
Gajr.  What  do  you  mean? 
Sharp.  To  spend  it,  spend  it,  sir,  and  regale. 
Gajr,  Villain,  you  have  undone  me! 
Sharp.  What,  by  bringing  you  money, 
when  you  are  not  worth  a  farthing  in  the 
whole  world?  Well,  well,  then  to  make  you 
happy  again,  I'll  keep  it  myself;  and  wish 
somebody  would  take  it  in  their  head  to  load 
ine  with  such  misfortunes. 

[Puts  up  the  Money. 
Gay.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  rascal? 
Sharp.  Who  deserves  more  to  be  laughed 
at?  ba,  ha,  ha  1— Never  for  the  future,  sir,  dis- 
pute the  success  of  my  negociations ,  when 
even  you,  who  know  me  so  well,  can't  help 
swallowing  my  book.  Why,  sir,  1  could  have 
played  with  you  backwards  and  forwards  at 
the  end  of  my  line  till  I  had  put  your  senses 
into  such  a  fermentation,  thai  you  should  not 
have  known,  in  an  hour's  time,  whether  you 
was  a  fish  or  a  man. 

Gay.  Why,  what  is  all  this  you  have  been 
telling  me? 

Sharp.  A  downright  lie  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Gay.  And  have  you  really  excused  me  to 
her? 

Sharp.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  got  this  half- 
guinea  to  make  her  excuses  to  you;  and  in- 
stead of  a  confederacy  between  you  and  me 
to  deceive  ber,  she  thinks  she  bas  brought  me 
over  to  put  the  deceit  upon  you. 

Gay.  Fbou  excellent  tellow ! 

Sharp,  Don't  lose  time,  but  slip  out  of  the 
bouse  immediately — the  back  way,  I  believe, 
will  be  the  safest  for  you — and  to  her  as  fast 
as  you  can;  pretend  vast  surprise  and  con- 
cern that  ber  indisposition  bas  debarred  you 
the  pleasure  of  her  company  here  to«night. 
You  need  know  no  more — away ! 

Gay.  But  what  shall  we  do.  Sharp?  Here's 
ber  maid  again. 

Sharp.  The  devil  she  is!  I  wish  I  could 
poison  ber:  for  I'm  sure  while  she  lives  I  can 
never  prosper. 

Enter  Kitty. 

Kitty.  Your  door  was  open,  so  I  did  not 
stand  upon  ceremony. 

Gay.  1  am  sorry  to  hear  your  mistress  is 
taken  so  suddenly — 

JSjUty.  Vapours,  vapours  only,  sir;  a  few 
matrimonial  omens,  that's  all:  l^ut  I  suppose 
Mr.  Sharp  has  made  [kfz^Wji&OpQle 

Gay.  And  tells  me  Lean  t have  tbe<^leasufe 
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[ActlL 


of  her  company  to*nlgkt.  I  bad  made  a  small 
preparation;  but  His  no  matter:  Sharp  shall 

fo  to  the  rest  'of  the  company^  and  let  them 
now  His  put  off. 

KUijr,  jSoi  for  the  world,  sir:  my  mistress 
was  sensible  you  must  have  provided  for  her, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  \  -  o  she  is  re- 
solved, though  she  can%  the  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen  shall  partake  of  your  entertain- 
ment.— She's  very  good-natured. 

Sharp,  I  had  better  run  and  let  *em  know 
*tis  deferred.  IGoing. 

Kittjr,  [Stops  him]  I  have  been  with  *em 
already,  and  told  *em  my  mistress  insists  upon 
their  coming;  and  they  have  all  prombed  to 
be  here:  so  pray  don*t  be  under  any  apprehen- 
sions that  your  preparations  will  be  thrown 
siway. 

Gajr.  But  as  I  canH  have  her  company,  Mrs. 
Kitty,  'twill  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me,  and 
a  greater  compliment  to  her,  to  defer  our 
mirth;  besides,  I  canH  enjoy  any  thing  at 
present,  and  she  not  partake  of  it 

Kitty,  Oh,  no,  to  be  sure;  but  what  can  I 
do?  My  mistress  will  have  it  so;  and  Mrs. 
Gadabout,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  will 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes:  there  are  two  or 
three  coachfuls  of  'em. 

Sharp,  Then  my  master  must  be  ruined, 
in  spite  of  my  parts.  \ Aside, 
Gay,  Tis  all  over,  Sharp.  XApart, 
Sharp,  1  know  it,  sir.  [Apart 
Gay,  1  shall  go  distracted!   What  shall  I 
do  ?  [Apart, 
Sharp,  Why,  sir,  as  our  rooms  are  a  little 
out  of  furniture  at  present,  take  'em  into  the 
captain's,  that  lodges  here,  and  set  'em  down 
to  cards:  if  he  should  come  in  the  mean  time, 


ril  excuse  you  to  him.  ^  [Apart, 

KiUy,  I  have  disconcerted  their  attairs,  I 
find.  I'll  have  some  sport  with  xhem,^Aside\ 
Pray,  Mr.  Gayless,  don't  order  too  many 
things:  they  only  make  you  a  friendly  visit; 
the  more  ceremony,  you  know,  the  less  wel- 
come.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to 
be  profuse.  If  I  can  be  of  service,  pray  com- 
mand me ;  my  mistress  has  sent  me  on  purpose. 
While  Mr.  Sharp  is  doing  the  business' with- 
out doors,  I  may  he  employed  withm.  If 
you'll  lend  me  the  keys  of  your  side-board, 
I'll  dispose  of  your  plate  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. [To  Sharp, 
Sharp,  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Kilty;  but  it  is 
disposed  of  already.                [A  Knocking, 
Kitty,  Bless  me,  the  company's  come!  J'U 
go  to  the  door  and  conduct  them  into  your 
presence.  [JSxiL 
Sftarp,  If  you'd  conduct  them  into  a  horse- 
pond,  and  wait  of  them  there  yourself,  we 
should  be  more  obliged  to  you. 
Gay,  I  can  never  support  this! 
Sharp,  Rouse  your  spirits,  and  put  on  an 
air  of  gaiety,  and  I  don  t  despair  of  bringing 
you  off  yet. 

Gay,  Your  words  have  done  it  effectually. 

Re-^nter  Kitty,  (vith  Mas.  Gab  about,  her 
Daughter,  and  Niece;  JnsTiCB  Guttle, 
T&ippBT,  and  Mrs.  Trippbt. 
Mrs  G,  Ah  I  ray  dear  Mr.  Gayless! 

riLisses  him. 
Gay,  My  dezit  widow!  iK^^^ 


Mrs,  G,  We  are  come  to  gjive  yoa 
)oy,  Mr.  Gayless;  and  bere*s  Mr.  Gn^ 
come  to  give  you  joy.  —  Mr.  Gayless,  justice 
Guttle.  . 

Sftarp,  Oh,  destruction !  one  of  the  qnorn^ 

Just  G,  Hem!  Though  I  had  not  the  ka^ 
nour  of  any  personal  knowledge  of  you,  yet 
at  the  instigation  of  Mrs.  Ga&boul,  I  h^e, 
without  any  previous  acquaintaoce  with  yoa, 
thrown  aside  all  ceremony,  to  let  you. know 
that  I  joy  to  hear  the  soIemniKalion  of  yoar 
nuptials  is  so  near  at  hand. 

Gay,  Sir,  though  I  cannot  answer  Ton  wiik 
the  same  elocution,  however,  sir,  I  thank  joa 
with  the  same  sincerity. 

Mrs  G:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trippet,  sir;  the 
>roperest  lady  in  the  worid  for  yoar  purpose^ 
or  shell  dance  for  four-and-twenty  boon 
together. 

Tr^,  My  dear  Charles,  I  am  very  anpy 
with  you,  faith:  so  near  marriage ,  and  net 
let  me  know,  'twas  barbarous.  Yoa  tboncH 
I  suppose,  1  should  rally  you  upon  it;  wrt 
dear  Mrs.  Trippet  here  has  lon^  ago  eradn 
cated  all  my  anti-matrimonial  principles* 

Kitty.  Pray,  iadiss,  walk  into  the  next  room; 
Mr.  Sharp  can't  lay  his  cloth  till  you  are  sd 
down  to  cards. 

Mrs,  G,  One  thing  I  had  quite  for;gol:  Mr. 
Gayless,  my  nephew,  who  you  never  saw, 
will  be  in  town  from  France  presently;  so  I 
lefl  word  to  send  him  here  iinnie«tiateiy,  la 
make  one. 

Gay,  You  do  me  honour,  madam. 
Sharp,  Do  the  ladies  choose  cards  or  tkc 
supper  first? 

Gay,  Supper!  lyhat  does  the  fellow  mean? 

[Aside, 

Just,  G,  Oh,  the  supper,  by  all  means;  Ibr 
I  have  eat  nothing  to  signify  since  dinner. 

Sharp.  Nor  I,  since  last  Monday  was  a 
fortnight.  ^  [Aside. 

Gay,  Pray,  ladies,  walk  into  the  next  rooo. 
— Sharp,  get  things  ready  for  supper,  andcdl 
the  music. 

Sharp,  VVell  said,  master. 
Mrs.  G,  Without  ceremony,  ladies. 

[Exeunt  Gayless,  Trippet,  and  Ladies. 
Kitty,  I'll  to  my  mistress,  and  let  lierLaov 
every  thing  is  ready  for  her  appearance. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 
Just,  G.  Pray  Mr. — ^what's  your  name,  doa\ 
be  long  with  supper:  —  but  barkye,  what  can 
I  do  in  the  mean  time?  Suppose  yoa  get  i 
a  pipe  and  some  ^ood  wine ;  I'll  try  lo  <fiv 
myself  that  way  tUl  supper's  ready. 

Sharp,  ,0r  suppose,  sir,  you  was  to  laikc  a 
nap  till  then;  there's  a  very  easy  conch  ia 
that  closet 

Just.  G,  The  best  thing  in  the  ^world!  Fl 
take  your  advice;  but  be  sure  to  wake  mt 
when  supper  is  ready.  [ICiA 
Sharp,  Pray  heaven  you  may  not  wahe 
till  then!  —  What  a  fine  situation- my  naslv 
is  in  at  present !  I  have^  promised  him  my  as- 
sistance; but  his  afiairs  are  in  so  desjpcrale  a 
way,'  that  I  am  afraid  'tis  out  of  my  atti  l» 
recover  them.  Well,  "Fools  have  Hosttm^ 
says  an  old  proverb,  and  a  very  tree 
is;  for  my  mas|^ti^4y(39(S|»ie'' ** 
unfortunate  mortab  in  the  cremni* 
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Re-enter  GATtKSS. 
cry.  Welly  Sharp,  I  have  aef  them  down 
irds;  and  now  what  Jbave  you  to  propose? 
^arp,  1  have  one  scheme  left,  which  in 
(robabilit^r  may  succeed.  The  ^ood  citizen, 
loaded  with  his  last  meal,  is  taking  a  nap 
lat  closet,  in  order  to  get  him  an  appetite 
irours.  ril  pick  his  pocket,  and  provide 
super  with  the  booty. 
a^.  Monstrous!  for  without  considering 
nllany  of  it,  the  danger  of  waking  him 
es  it  impracticable. 

harp.  It  he  wakes,  Til  smother  him,  and 

bis  death  to  iildi^j^eslion :  a  Tery  common 

b  among  the  justices. 

ay*  Pr'ythce  be  serious;  we  have  no  time 

>se.  Can  you  invent  nothing  to  drive  them 

of  the  house  ? 

karp.  I  can  fire  it. 

ajr.  Shame  and  confusion  so  perplex  me, 
anot  give  myself  a  moment's  thought. 
^arp.  I  have  it;  did  not  Mrs.  Gadabout 
her  nephew  would  be  here? 
ay.  She  did. 

\arp.  Say  no  more,  but  in  to  your  com- 
r.  If  I  aou^  send  them  out  of  the  house 
the  night,  Til  at  least  frighten  their  sto- 
hs  away;  and  if  this  stratagem  faiJs,  FIl 
iquish  politics,  and  think  my  understanding 
letter  than  my  neighbours. 
ay.  How  shall  I  reward  thee,  Sharp? 
^uirp.  By  your  silence  and  obedience. 
\y  to  your  company,  sir.  \Exit  Gayless] 
r,  dear  madam  Fortune,  for  once  open 
T  eyes,  and  behold  a  poor  unfortunate 
of  parts  addressing  you.  Now  is  your 
to  convince  your  foes  you  are  not  that 
1,  whimsical  whore  they  take  you  for; 
let  them  see,  by  your  assisting  me,  that 
1  of  sense,  as  well  as  fools,  are  sometimes 
ied  to  your  favour  and  protection.  —  So 
h  for  prayer;  now  for  a  great  noise  and 
i.  [Goes  aside,  and  cries  out]  Help,  help, 
teri  help,  gentlemen,  ladies!  Murder,  fire, 
istone!  help,  help,  help  I 

enter  Gatless,  Trippet,  and  the  Ladies, 
«i>ith  Cards  in  their  Hands,  and  Sharp 
enters,  running,  and  meets  ifiem, 
ay.  What's  the  matter? 
harp.  Matter,  sir!  If  you  don't  run  this 
ate  with  that  gentleman,  this  lady's  nephew 
be  murdered.  I  am  sure  'twas  he;  he 
set  upon  at  the  corner  of  the  street  by 
;  he  has  killed  two;  and  if  you  dont 
e  haste,  he'll  be  either  murdered  or  took 
rison. 

fr^.  G.  For  heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  run 
is  assistance. — How  I  tremble  for  Melissa  1 
frolic  of  her's  may  be  fatal.  [Aside, 
ay*  Draw,  sir,  and  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  ail  but  Sharp, 

enter  Justice  Guttle,  disordered,  as 

from  Steep, 
jst.G.  What  noise  and  confusion  is  this? 
harp.  Sir,  there's  a  man  murdered  in  the 
lU 

jst  G.  Is- that  all?  Zounds  1  I  was  afraid 
had  thrown  the  supper  down.  \  plague 
our  noise!  I  shan't  recover  my  stomach 
half  hour. 


Ee-enterGAYiMBf  Trippet,  Mrs.  Gada- 
bout, fviih  Mbus»a,  in  Boys*  Clothes, 
dressed  in  the  French  manner* 

Mrs*  G.  Well  hut,  my  dear  Jemmy,  you 
are  not  hurt,  sure? 

MeL  A  little  with  riding  post  only. 

Mrs.  G.  'Mr.  Sharp  alarmed  us  all  with  an 
account  of  your  being  set  upon  by  four  men; 
that  you  had  killed  two,  and  was  attacking 
the  other  when  he  came  away;  and  when 
we  met  you  at  the  door,  we  were  running  to 
your  rescue. 

MeL  I  had  a  small  rencounter  with  half  a 
dozen  villains;  but  fmding  me  resolute,  they 
were  wise  enough  to  take  to  their  heels.  I 
believe  I  scratched  some  bf  them. 

[Lays  her  Hand  to  her  S<vord, 

Sharp,  His  vanity  has  saved  my  credit.  I 
have  a  thought  come  into  my  heao  may  prove 
to  our  advantage,  provided  monsieur's  igno- 
rance bears  any  proportion  to  his  impudence,  « 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  G.  Now  my  fright's  over,  let  me  intro- 
duce you,  my  dear,  to  Mr.  Gay  less. — Sir,  this 
is  my  nephew. 

Gay,  &*r,  I  shall  be  proud  of  your  friend- 
ship. [Salutes  her, 
MeL  1  don  t  doubt  but  we  shall  be  better 
acquainted  in  a  little  time. 
Just.G.  Pray,  sir,  what  news  in  France? 
MeL  Faith,  sir,  very  little  that  I  know  of 
in  the  political  way;  I  had  no  time  to  spend 
among  the  politicians.    I  was — 
Gay.  Among  the  ladies,  I  suppose? 
Mel.  Too  much  indeed.   Faitb,  I  have  not 
philosophy  enough  to  resist  their  solicitations, 
lou  take  me?                 [Apart  to  Gay  less* 
Gay,  Yes,  to  be  a  most  incorrigible  fop. 
[Aside'yjSA^z\h\  this  puppy's  impertmence  is 
an  addition  to  my  misery.  [Apart  to  Sharp, 
MeL  Poor  Gayless!  to  what  shifts  is  he  re- 
duced !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  much  longer 
in  this  condition;  I  shall  discover  myself. 

[Apewt  to  Mrs.  Gadabout, 
Mrs,  G.  Not  before  the  end  of  -  the  play ; 
besides,  the  more  his  pain  now,  the  greater 
his  pleasure  when  relieved  from  it  [Apart, 
Trip.  Shall  we  return  to  our  cards  r  1  have 
a  sans  prendre  here,  and  must  insist  you  play 
it  out. 

Ladies.  With  all  my  heart. 
MeL  Allons  done. 

[As  the  Company  go  out.  Sharp  pulls 
Melissa  by  the  Sleeve* 
Sfiarp,  Sir,  sir,  shall  I  beff  leave  to  speak 
with  you?  Pray  did  you  find  a  bank-note  in 
your  way  hither? 

MeL  What,  between  here  and  Doyer,  do 
you  mean? 

Sharp,  No,  sir,  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  this  house. 

MeL  You  are  drunk,  fellow. 
Sharp,  I  am  undone,  sir,  but  not  drunk, 
I'll  assure  you. 
MeL  What  is  aQ  thU? 
Sharp.  I'll  tell  you,  sir:  a  little  while  ago 
my  master  sent  me  out  to  change  a  note^  of 
twenty  pounds;  but  I  unfortunately^  hearing 
a  noise  m  the  street  of  "Damme,  sirl"  and 
clashing  of  swords,  and  „Rascal!''  and  "Mur- 
der!" I  runs  up  to  th^.^p|^<^j^^^^onr 
men  upon  one;  and  having  heard  yo&wa|  a 
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mettlesome  young  gentleman ,  f  immediately 
concluded  it  must  be  you ;  so  ran  back  to  caii 
my  master;  and  when  1  went  to  look  for  the 
note,  to  change  it,  1  found  it  gone,  either 
stole  or  lost:  and  if  I  donU  get  the  money 
immediately,  I  shall  certaihiy  be  turned  out 
of  my  place,  aud  lose  my  character. 

MeL  1  shall  laugh  in  his  face.  [Aside]  Oh, 
1*11  speak  to  yoiir  roaster  about  it,  and  he  will 
forgiTe  you  at  my  intercession. 

Sharp,  Ah,  sir !  you  donH  know  my  master. 

MeL  Fm  Tery  little  acquainted  with  him; 
but  I  have  heara  he*s  a  rery  good-natured  man. 

jSharp.   I  have  heard  so  too,  but  I  have 
felt  it  otherwise:  he  has  so  much  good  na 
ture.  that  if  I  could  compound  for  one  broken 
heaa  a   day,   1  should  think  myself 
well  off. 

Mel,  Are  you  serious,  friend? 

Sharp,  Lookye,  sir,  I  take  you  for  a  man 
of  honour;  there  is  sometbing  in  your  face 
that  is  generous,  open,  and  masculine;  you 
don*t  look  like  a  foppisn,  effeminate  tell-tale; 
so  ril  venture  to  trust  you.  —  See  here,  sir, 
these  are  the  effects  of  my  master^s  good  na- 
ture. [Shotvs  his  Head, 

Mel,  Matchless  impudence!  [Aside"]  Why 
do  you  live  with  him  then  after  such  usage? 

Sharp,  He*s  worth  a  ^reat  deal  of  money, 
and  when  he*s  drunk,  which  is  commonly  once 
a  day,  he's  very  free,  and  will  give  me  any 
thing;  but  I  design  to  leave  him  when  he  s 
married,  for  all  that 

MeU  Is  he  going  to  be  married  then? 

Sharp,  To-morrow,  sir;  and  between  you 
and  I,  iie*ll  meet  with  his  match,  both  for  hu- 
mour and  something  else  too. 

Mel,  What,  she  drinks  too? 

Sharp,  Damnably,  sir;  but  mum. — You  must 
know  this  entertamment  was  designed  for 
madam  to-night;  but  she  got  so  very  gay  after 
dinner,  that  she  could  not  walk  out  of  her 
own  house;  so  her  maid,  who  was  half  gone 
too,  came  here  with,  an  excuse,  that  Mrs.  Me- 
lissa had  ffot  the  vapours;  and  so  she  had 
indeed  violently,  here,  here,  sir. 

{Points  to  his  Head. 

Mel,  This  is  scarcely  to  be  borne.  [Aside] 
Melissa  1  1  have  heard  of  her:  they  say  shes 
very  whimsical. 

Sharp,  A  very  woman,  and  please  your 
honour;  and,  between  you  and  I,  none  of  the 
mildest  and  wisest  of  her  sex. — ^But  to  return, 
sir,  to  the  twenty  pounds. 

Mel,  I  am  surprised,  you,  who  have  got  so 
much  money  in  his  service,  should  be  at  a 
loss  for  twenty  pounds,  to  save  your  bones 
at  this  juncture. 

Sharp,  I  have  put  all  my  money  out  at 
interest;  I  never  keep  above  five  pounds  by 
me;  and  if  your  honour  would  lend  me  the 
other  fifteen,  and  take  my  note  ibr  it — 

[A  Knocking, 

Mel,  Somebody^s  at  the  door. 

Sharp,  I  can  give  very  good  security. 

[A  Knocking, 

Mel,  Don't  let  the  people  wait,  Mr.— 

Sharp,  Ten  pounds  will  do.  [A  Knocking, 

Mel,  AUez  vous  en. 

Sharp,  Five,  sir.  [A  Knocking, 

Mel,  Je  ne  puis  pas. 

Sharp,  Je  ne  puis  pas.  —  I  find  w«  shan^l  send  "my  "man  to^ 


understand  one  another;  I  do  but  lose  tine; 
and  if  I  had  any  thought,  I  might  have  knowa 
these  young  fops  return  from  their  trxvck 
generally  with  as  little  money  as  improve- 
ment. t^Ki<^ 
MeL  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  What  lies  does  this  fcOov 
invent,  and  what  rogueries  does  he  conuni, 
for  his  roaster's  service !  There  Dever  sure  wn 
a  more  faithful  servant  to  his  roaster,  era 

freater  rogue  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  ^Bil 
ere  he  comes  aeain.   The  plot  thickens.  IV 
in  and  observe  Gayless.  [KadL 

Re-enter  Sharp,  before  setferal  Persem 
with  Dishes  in  their  Hmds,   and  s 
Cook,  drunk. 
Sharp.  Fortune,  I  thank  thee  ;  the  most  laAj 
accident!  [Aside]  This  way,  ^nllemcn,  tin 
way. 

6ook,  I  am  afraid  I  have  mistook  the  house. 
Is  this  Mr.  Treatwelfs? 

Sharp,  The  same,  the  same.  What,  doa\ 
you  know  me? 

Cook,  Know  you? — Are  you  sure  diere  w 
a  supper  bespoke  here? 

Sharp.  Yes;  upon  my  honour,  Mr.  G»ok: 
the  company  is  in  the  next  room,  and  nut 
have  gone  without,  had  not  you  hronghl  it 
I'll  draw  a  table.  1  see  you  have  hroa|^  a 
cloth  with  you;  but  you  need  not  have %mt 
that,  for  we  have  a  very  good  stock  oflinea— 
at  the  pawnbroker's.  [Asitie,  md  eacit;  hat 
returns  immediately,  dropping  in  a  TaUe] 
Come,  come,  my  boys,  be  quick.  The  com- 
pany began  to  be  very  uneasy  ;  hut  I  kmew 
my  old  friend  Lickspit  here  would  not  £u]  ul 
CooAr.  Li ckspit!  I  am  m>  friend  of  jom^ 
so  I  desire  less  familiarity — Lickspit  too! 

Re-enter  Gatlbss. 
Gay.  What  is  all  this?  [Aptsri  io  Sharp, 
Sharp,  Sir,  if  the  sight  of  the  supper  is 
offensive,  I  can  easily  have  it  removed.  \Apari, 
Gay,  Pr'ythee  explain  thyself  Sharp.  \Apmrt, 
Sharp,  Some  ot  our  neighbours,  I  suppose, 
have  bespoke  this  supper;  but  the  cook  has 
drank  away  his  memory,  forgot  the 
and  brought  it  here:  however,  air,  if  jou  ( 
like  it,  ril  tell  him  of  his  mistake,  and  scad 
him  about  his  business.  \AparL 

Gay,  Hold,  h^ld,  necessity  obliges  i 
my  inclination  to  favour  the  cheat, 
at  my  neighbour's  expense. 

Cook,  Hark  yon,  friend,  is  that  your  i 

{^To  SAmrm. 

Sharp,  Ay,  and  the  best  master  m  the  wosti. 
Cook,  I'll  speak  to  him  then.. —  Sir,  I  have, 
according  to  your  commands,  dressed  as  gca- 
teel  a  supper  as  my  art  and  your  price  would 
admit  of.  ...    V^^  Gayhas, 

Sharp,  Good  again,  sir!  'tis  paid  for. 

[Apart  to  Gayless. 
Gay.  I  don't  in  the  least  question  your 
abilities,  Mr.  Cook ;  and  I  am  obK^ed  to  yon 
for  your  care. 

Cook.  Sir,  yon  are  a  gentleman ;  and  if  yua 
would  but. look  over  the  bill,  and  approve  % 
you  will  over  and  above  return  the  oUnlion. 
^  iPuOs     ^  " 


and  feait 
[Apart, 


Sharp.  Oh,  the  devil! 
Gay.  [Looks^oi 


pay  yoQUi^wow. 
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ok.  V\\  spare  bim  that  trouble^  and  take 
th  me,  air.   I  never  work  but  for  ready 

ly.  Ha! 

Then  you  won't  have  our  custom, 
itfj  My  roaster  is  busy  now,  friend.  Do 
think  he  won*t  pay  you? 
ok.  No  matter 
or  my  money. 


pay  your 

ok.  No  matter  what  I  think;  cither  roy 


\arp,  "1  will  be  very  iU-convenient  for  him 
ly  you  to-nigbt. 

>ok.  Then  Tm  afraid  it  will  be  ilI-con< 
snt  to  pay  me  to-morrow,  so,  d*yehear — ' 

Re-enitr  Melissa. 
Pr'ytfaee  be  advised. — 'Sdeath,  I  shall 
iscovered!  [Takes  tiie  Cook  aside, 

eh  What's  the  matter?  [To  Stiarp. 
harp.  The  cook  has  not  quite  answered 
master's  expectations  about  the  supper.  Mr, 
he's  a  Utile  an^ry  at  him;  that's  all. 
W.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Gayless,  don't  be 
isy  j  a  bachelor  cannot  be  supposed  to  bave 
1%  in  the  utmost  regularity:  we  donH  ex- 
it 

ooAr.  But  I  do  eipect  it,  and  will  have  it. 
leln  What  does  that  drunken  foul  say? 
ook.  That  1  will  have  my  money,  and  I 
I't  stay  tiH  to-morrow,  and — and — 
harp.  Hold,  hold!  what  are  you  doing? 

you  mad?  [Huns  and  stops  his  Mouth. 
feL  What  do  you  stop  the  man's  breath  for? 
harp.  Sir,  he  was  going  to  call  you  names. — 
I't  be  abusive,  cook;  the  gentleman  is  a 
I  of  honour,  and  said  nothing  to  you. 
f  be  pacified.  You  are  in  liquor. 
'ook,  I  will  have  my — 
harp.  [Still  holding]  Why,  I  tell  you, 
y  you  mistake  the  gentleman ;  he  is  a  friend 
ny  master's,  and  has  not  said  a  word  to 
. — Pray,  good  sir,  go  into  the  next  room. 

fellow's  drunk,  and  takes  you  for  another. 
>  Melissa]  You'll  repent  this  when  you 
sober,  friend. — Pray,  sir,  don't  stay  to  hear 
impertinence. 

'ajr.  Pray,  sir,  waft  in.  He's  below  your 
er.  [To  Melissa. 

leL  Damn  the  rascal!  what  does  he  mean 
afTronting  me? — Let  the  scoundrel  go;  I'll 
sh  his  brutality,  I  warrant  you.  Here's 
best  reformer  of  manners  in  the  universe, 
"atvs  his  St^ord]  Let  him  go,  f  say. 
harp.  So,  so,  you  have  done  fmely  now. — 
away  as  fast  as  you  can.   He's  the  most 
rage'oas,  mettlesome  man  in  all  England, 
ly,  if  his  passion  was  up,  he  could  eat 
. — Make  your  escape,  you  foo4! 
'ook.  I  won't— Eat  me!  He'li  find  me  damnM 
1  of  digestion  though. 
harp,  Pr'ythee  come  here;  let  me  speak 
1  you.   '  [Takes  Cook  aside. 


such  pain  and  perplexity  I  can't  holJ  it  out 
much  longer. 

Kiitjr,  Ay,  that  holding  out  is  the  ruin  of 
half  our  sex. 

Sltarp.  1  have  pacified  the  cook;  and  if 
you  can  but  borrow  twenty  pieces*  of  that 
young  prig ,  all  may  go  well  yet.  You  may 
succeed,  though  1  could  not.  nemember  what 
I  told  you. — About  it  straight,  sir. 


[Apart  to  Garless, 
bef  to  speak  a  word  with 
My  servant,  sir, ,  tells  me 


Re-enter  Kitty. 
"Mtj,  Gad's  me!  is  supper  on  the  table  aU 
ly  ?— Sir,  pray  defer  it  for  a  few  moments ; 
mistress  is  much  better,  and  will  be  here 
lediately. 

ra/.  Will  she  indeed?  Bless  me,  I  did  not 
set— but  however ->Sharp ! 
jity.  What  success,  madam? 

[Apart  to  Melissa* 
TeL  As  we  could  wish,  girl:  but  he  is  in 


Gay,  Sip,  sir,  I  be^ 

you.  [To  Melissa]  M^   ^  

he  has  had  the  misfortunei  sir,  to  lose  a  note 
of  mine  of  twenty  pounds,  which  I  sent  him 
to  receive;  and  the  bankers'  shops  being  shut 
up,  and  having  very  little  cash  by  me,  I  should 
he  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  favour 
me  with  twenty-  pieces  till  to-morrow. 

Mel.  Oh,  sir,  with  all  my  heart;  [Take^ 
out  her  PurSe]  and  as  I  have  a  small  favour 
to  beg  of  youy  sir,  the  obligation  will  be 
mutual.  . 

Gajr,  How  may  I  oblige  you,  sir? 
MeL  You  are  to  be  married,  I  hear,  to 
Melissa  ? 

Gajr,  To-morrow,  sir. 
Mel,  Then  you'll  oblige  me,  sir,  by  tterer 
SL^ing  her  again. 

Gay*  Do  you  call  this  a  small  favour,  sir? 
MeL  A  mere  trifle,  sir.  Breaking  of  con- 
tracts, suing  for  divorces,  committing  adultery, 
and  such  like,  are  all  reckoned  trifles  now-a- 
days;  and  smart  young  fellows,  like  you  and 
myself,  Gayless,  should  be  never  out  of  fashion. 

Gaj,  But  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  concerned 
in  this  affair  r 

Mel,  Oh,  sir,  you  must  know  I  have  a  very 
great  regard  for  Melissa,  and  indeed  she  for 
me;  anc^  by  the  by,  I  have  a  most  despicable 
opinion  of  you;  for,  entre  nous,  I  take  you, 
Cbirles,  to  be  a  very  great  scoundrel. 
Gajr,  Sir! 

Mel,  Nay,  don*t  look  fierce,  sir,  and  give 
yourself  airs — damme,  sir,  i  shall  be  through 
your  body  else  in  the  snapping  of  a  finger. 
Gay,  rll  be  as  quick  as  you,  villain! 

S Draws,  and  makes  at  MeUssct, 
d,  hold,  murder!  you'll  kill  my 
mistress— the  youn^  gentleman,  I  rncaii. 
Gay,  Ah!  her  mistress!  [Drops  his  Sword, 
Sharp,  How!  Melissa!  Nay,  then  drive  away, 
cart;  alfs  over  now. 

Enter  all  the  Company,  laughing, 
Mrs,G,  What,  Mr.  Gayless,  engaging  with 
Melissa  before  your  time?  Ha,  ha,  na! 

Kitty,  Your  bumble  servant,  good  Mr.  Po- 
litician. \To  Sharp]  This  is,  gentlemen  and 
ladiesi  the  most  celebrated  and  inffenious  Ti- 
mothy Sharp,  schemer-general  and  redoubted 
squire  to  the  most  renowned  and  fortunate 
adventurer,  Charles  Gayless,  knight  of  the 
woful  countenance — ha,  £a.  ha!-^Oh,  that  dis- 
mal face,  and  more  dismal  head.^f  ydUrs! 

[Strikes  Sharp  upon  the  Head, 
Sharp,  'TIS  cruel  in  you  to  disturb  a  man 
in  his  last  agonies. 

MeL  Now,  Mr.  Gayless  I —  What,  not  a 
word?  You  are  sensible  I  can  be  no  stranger 
to  your  misfortunes,  aod  I  might  reasonably 
expect  an  excuse  for  your  Hl-treatmratofme, 
Gay,  No,  m2A^,mmkyy^i^f>^fvn- 
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ibge;  for  to  endeaTOur  to  Tundicate  my  crimes, 
would  show  a  greater  want  of  Tirtue  than 
eten  the  commission  of  them. 

MeL  Oh,  Gayiess!  Hwas  poor  to  impose 
upon  a  woman,  and  one  that  Joved  you  too. 

Gay,  Oh,  most  unpardonable ;  but  my  ne- 
cessities-r 

Sharp,  And  mine,  madam,  were  not  to  be 
matched,  Vm  sure,  o*this  side  starving. 

jiftff.  His  tears  have  sodencd  me  at  once. 
[jisidej  Your  necessities,  Mr.  Gaylesx,  with 
such  real  contrition,  are  too  powerful  motives 
not  to  affect  the  breast  already  prejudiced  in 
your  favour.  —  Tou  have  suffered  too  mack 
already  for  your  extravagance;  and  as  I  take 
part  in  your  suderines ,  His  casing  myself  to 
relieve  you:  know,  therefore,  all  Uaat^s  past  1 
fireely  forgive. 

Gaf,  You  cannot  mean  it,  sure!  I  am  lost 
in  wonder! 

Mel,  Prepare  yourself  for  more  wonder. 
You  have  another  friend  in  masquerade  here. 
Mr.  Cook,  pray  throw  aside  your  drunken- 
ness, and  make  your  sober  appearance. — DonH 
you  know  that  face,  sir? 

Cook,  Ay,  master,  what  have  you  forgot 
your  friend  Dick,  as  y<>u  used  to  call  me? 

Gq/,  More  wonder  indeed!  DonH  you  li^ 
with  my  father? 

Mel,  Just  after  your  hopeful  servant  there 
had  left  me,  comes  this  man  from  sir  Wil- 
liam, with  a  letter  to  me;  iipon  which  (being 
by  that  wholly  convinced  of^your  necessitous 
condition)  I  invented,  by  (he  help  of  Kilty  and 
Mrs.  Gadabout,  this  little  plot,  in  which*  your 
friend  Dick  there  has  acted  miracles,  resolv- 
ing to  tease  jou  a  little,  that  you  might  have 
a  greater*  relish  for  a  happy  turn  in  your  af- 
fairs. Now,  sir,  read  that  letter,  and  complete 
your  joy. 

Gajr,  [Reads']  Madam,  I  am  fcUher  to 
ihe  unfortunate  young  man ,  who ,  I  hear 
by  a  friend  of  mine  {that  by  my  desire 
has  been  a  continual  spy  upon  him)  is 
making  his  addresses  to  you.  If  he  is  so 
floppy  as  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  you, 
whose  character  I  am  charmed  ivith,  I  shall 
own  him  with  Joy  for  my  son,  and  forget 
his  former  follies,  —  /  am ,  madam ,  your 
most  humble  serpant,   William  Gayless. 

P,  S,  I  (pill  be  soon  in  town  myself  to 
eongr€iUtlate  his  reformation  and  marriage. 


[Act  If. 

Oh,  Melissa,  this  is  too  much!  Tbus  lei  me 
show  my  thanks  and  gratitude;  for  here  *tit 
only  due.  [Kneels;  she  raisr*  him, 

Sharp,  A  reprieve!  a  reprieve!  a  reprieve! 
Kitty,  I  have  been,  sir,  a  most  biiler  eiiemr 
to  you;  but  since  you  aie  likely  to  be  a  little 
more  conversant  with  ca^h  thaa  you  hare 
been,  I  am  now,  with  the  greatest  sinceritj, 
your  most  obedient  friend  and  humble  servaai 
Gay,  Oh,  Mrs.  Pry,  I  have  been  too  mscb 
indulged  with  forgiveness  myself,  not  to  far- 
give  lesser  offences  in  other  people. 

Sharp,  Well  then,  madam,  since  my  nosier 
has  vouchsafed  pardon  to  your  bandmaid  Rlii;, 
I  hope  yau*ll  not  deny  it  to  bis  foolnaa 
Timothy. 

JlfcrZ/Pardonl  for  what? 
Sharp,   Only  for  telling   you   aboui  ico 
thousand  lies,  madam;  and,  among  the  rest, 
insinuating  that  your  ladyship  would — 

Mel.  1  understand  you;  and  can  for]^c 
any  thing,  Sharp,  that  was  designed  for  the 
service  of  your  master;  and  if  Pry  and  tm 
will  follow  our  example,  1*11  give  ber  a  saal 
fortune,  as  a  reward  for  botb  your  fidelilits. 

Sharp,  I  fancy,  madam,  Hwould  be  betttr 
to  halve  the  small  fortune  between  us,  aW 
keep  us  both  single;  for  as  we  sball  lire  ia 
the  same  house,  in  all  probability  we  mv) 
taste  the  comforts  of  matrimony,  and  not  he 
troubled  with  its  inconveniences.  Wbat  say 
you,  Kilty? 

Kitty,  Do  you  hear,  Sharp  ;  before  yon  iiSk 
of  the  comforts  of  matrimony,  taste  tbe  om- 
forts  of  a  good  dinner,  and  recover  your  fiok 
a  little;  do,  puppy. 

Sharp,  The  devil  backs  her,  tbat*s  ceriaia; 
and  I  am  no  match  for  her  at  any  vreapoa^ 

[Jsid* 

Gay,  Behold,  Melissa,  as  sincere  a  convert 
as  ever  truth  and  beauty  made.  The  vriU, 
impetuous  sallies  of  niy  youtb  are  now  blova 
over,  and  a  most  pleasing  calm  of  perlea 
happiness  succeeds. 

rhus  Actuals  flames  the  verdani  eartb  coa- 
sume, 

But  milder  heat   makes  drooping  oatasv 
bloom ; 

So  virtuous  love  affords  us  springing  jov, 
Whilst  yicious  passions,  as  tbey  bom,  dcstroj. 
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VILLAGER. 
UISS  HANCT. 


OOLLT. 
MARGERY. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  the  Castle, 
-    Enter  Mr.  Frank. 
Frank,  To  what  bumilialion  bas  my  bad 
fortune  reduced  roe,  ^yben  it  brings  me  bere 
an  bumble  suppliant  to  my  base  oppressor! 

Enter  Snacks,  speaking. 

Snacks,  A  letter  for  me  by  express !  Wbat 
can  it,  be  about?  Sometbing  of  great  con- 
sequence from  my  lord,  1  suppose.  —  Frank 
bere!  Wbat  tbe  devil  does  be  want? — Come 
a  begging  tbougb,  I  dare  say. 

Frank,  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Snacks. 

Snacks.  Good  morning.  [Coldly, 

Frank.  Tm  come,  sir,  to — say,  sir,  IVn 
come  to — 

Snacks,  Well,  sir,  I  see  you  are  come; 
ind  wbat  then?  Wbat  are  you  come  for,  sir? 

F>ank,  Tbe  termination  of  tbe  lawsuit  wbich 
foil  bave  so  long  carried  on  against  me,  owing 
o  my  entire  inability  to  prosecute  it  any 
urtber,  bas  tbrown  me  into  diflicullies  wbich 

cannot  surmount  without  your  kind  as> 
istancc. 

Snacks.  Very  pretty,  indeed!  You  are  a 
ery  modest  man,  Mr.  Frank;  youVe  spent 
'our  last  shilling  in  quarrelling  with  me,  and 
low  you  want  me  to  help  you. 

Frank,  Tbe  farm  called  Hundred  Acres  is 
t  present  untenanted — I  wish  to  rent  it. 

Snacks,  You  wish  to  rent  it,  do  you?  And 
ray,  sir,  where's  your  money?  And  wbat  do 
ou  know  about  farming? 

Frank,  I  have  studied  agriculture;  and, 
''ith  care,  bave  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
ay  my  rent  regularly. 

Snacks,  But  I  bave  a  jg^reat  doubt  about 
. — No,  no,  sir;  do  ^ou  thiuk  Tm  so  iinmtnd- 
(1  of  bis  lordship^s  interest  as  to  let  bis  land 
\  a  poor  novice  like  you?  It  won*t  do,  Mr. 
rank;  I  canH  think  of  it — Good  day,  friend; 
>od  day.  [Showing  him  the  Door, 

JFranfc.  My  necessities,  sir — 

Snacks.  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
icessities,  sir;  I  bave  otner  business — Good 
ly — There's  the  door. 
Frank.  Unfeeling  wretch! 
Snacks,  Wbat! 

Frank,  But  what  could  I  expect?  Think 
\\j  thou  sordid  man,  'tis  for  myself  I  sue — 
y  wife,  my  children — 'tis  for  them  I  ask 
•ur  aid,  or  else  my  pride  bad  never  stoop'd 

low:  my  honest  poverty  is  no  disgrace: 
ur  ill-gotten  gold  gives  you  no  advantage 
er  me;  for  I  had  rather  feel  my  heart  beat 
!ely,  as  it  does  now,  than  know  that  I  pos- 
ts'^d  your  wealth,  and  load  it  with  the  crimes 
tail  a  upon  it.  [Exit, 
Snacks.  A  mighty  fine  speech,  truly!  I  think 

try  if  I  can't  lower  your  tone  a  litlle,  my 
By  blustering  fellow:  Til  have  you  laid  by 
!  heels  before  night  for  this.  Proud  as  you  ^  ^ 

you^ll  bave  time  to  reflect  in  a  jail,  and  1  you;  it  could  not  be  else. 
D|p  down  your  spirit  a  little.   But,  come.     Snacks.  Impudent  rascal  ^  ^ 

me  see  w£at  my  letter  says.  Wbat  a  deal!    RaL  But  it  ■ 


of  time  I've  lost  with  that  beggar!  [Reads, 

Sir, — TJiis  is  to  inform  you  that  mjr  lord 
Lackvffit  died  —  an  heir  to  his  estate  —  his 
lordship  never  ackno^vledged  her  as  his 
wife — son  called  Robin  Roughead — Robin 
is  the  legal  heir  to  the  estate — to  put  him 
in  immediate  possession,  according  to  his 
lordship's  last  will  and  testament.  Yours 
to  command.  Kit  Codicil,  Attx  at  Law, 
Here's  a  catastrophe!  Robin  Roughead  a  lordl 
My  stewardship  has  done  pretty  well  for  me 
already,  but  I  think  I  shall  make  it  do  better 
now.  I  know  this  Robin  very  well;  he's  de» 
vilish  cunning,  I'm  afraid;  but  I'll  tickle  him. 
He  shall  marry  my  daughter — then  I  can  do 
as  I  please.  To  be  sure,  I  bave  given  my 
promise  to  Rattle;  but  wbat  of  that?  ne  basn  t 
got  it  under  my  hand.  I  think  I  bad  better 
tell  Robin  this  news  at  once;  it  will  make 
him  mad — and  then  I  shall  do  as  I  please  witb 
him.  Ay,  ay,  I'll  go.  How  unfortunate  that 
I  did  not  make  friends  with  him  before!  He 
has  no  great  reason  to  like  me;  I  never  gave 
him  any  thing  but  hat  words. — [Rattle  sings 
without]  Confound  it!  here's  that  fellow  RatUe 
coming. 

Enter  Rattle. 

Rat,  Ah,  my  old  daddy!  bow  are  you?~ 
Wbat!  bave  you  got  the  mumps  —  can't  yon 
speak  ? 

Snacks,  I  wish  you  bad  tbe  mumps,  and 
could  not  speak.  What  do  you  ola  daddy 
me  for? 

Rat,  Why,  father-in-law!  curse  me  but  you 
are  most  conceitedly  crusty  to-day;  What's 
the  matter  with  you?  why,  you  are  as  me- 
lancholy as  a  lame  duck. 
Snacksi  The  matter  is— that  I  am  sick« 
Rat.  What's  your  disorder? 
Snacks,  A  surfeit:  Fve  bad  too  much  of  yoo. 
Rat,  Oh!  you'll  soon  get  the  better  of  that; 
for  when  I've  married  your  daughter,^  curse 
me  if  1  shall  trouble  you  much  with  my 


company: 

Snacks.  But  you  hav'n't  married  her  yet 
Rat,  Oh,  but  I  shall  soon ;  I  have  got  your 
promise,  you  know. 

Snacks,  Can't  remember  any  such  thing. 
Rat,  No!  Your  memory's  very  short  then* 
Snacks.  A  short  memory's  very  convenient 
sometimes. 

RaL  And  so  is  a  short  stick;  and  I've  a 
great  mind  to  try  the  utility  of  it  now.  I  tell 
you  wbat,  Snacks — I  always  thought  you  was 
a  damn'd  old  rascal,  but  now  I'm  sure  of  it: 
it's  no  matter,  though :  I'll  marry  your  daughter 
notwithstanding. 

Snacks,  You  will— will  you? 
RaL  Yes,  snacks,  I  will;  for  I  love  her.  I 
wonder  bow  the  devil  such  a  pretty  girl  ever 
came  to  have  such  a  queer,  'little,  shrivelled, 
old  mopstick  as  you^  for  a  father.  Snacks, 
your  Wife  most  certainly  made  a  cuckold  of 
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[Act  L 


mijf  Nancy  is  loTelj,  and  111  marry  her.  Let 
roe  see — fiwe  thousand  pounds  you  promised; 
yes,  you  shall  give  her  that  on  the  wedding- 
day.  You  have  heen  a  steward  a  long  time; 
that  sum  must  be  a  mere  fleabite  to  you. 

Snacks.  I  rather  think  I  shall  never  give 
*ber  a  farthing,  if  she  marries  such  a  paltry 
fellow  as  you.  ^  . 

JRa/.  VVhy  loolcye ;  Fm  a  lively  spark,  with 
a  good  deal  of  fire  in  me,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  matter  that  will  put  me  out:  wb ere  others 
sink  I  rise  and  this  opposition  of  yours  will 
only  serve  to  blow  me  into  a  blaze  that  will 
burn  you  up  to  a  cinder*  Vm  up  to  your 
gossip;  Vm  not  to  be  had. 

Snacks,  No,  nor  my  daughter's  not  to  be 
had,  Mr.  Banker's  Clerk;  so  I  shan't  watte 
any  more  time  with  you:  go,  and  take  in  the 
flats  in  Lombard-street;  it  won't  do  here. 

[Exit. 

Rat.  Oh !  what  he  has  mizzled,  has  Ibe  ?  I 
fancy  you'll  find  me  the  most  troublesome 
blade  you  ever  settled  an  account  with,  old 
Raise-rent.  I'll  astoni^  you,  some  how  or 
other.  1  wonder  what  has  changed  him  so! 

Enter  Miss  Nancy. 
Ah,  my  sweet,  little,  rural  angel!  How  fares 
it  with  you?  You  smile  like  a  May  morning. 

Nan.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you  always 
makes  me — 

,  fiat.  Indeed  I  give  me  a  kiss  then.  I  love 
you  well  enough  to  marry  you  without  a 
farthing;  but  1  think  I  may  as  well  have  the 
five  thousand  pounds,  if  it's  only  to  tease  old 
Longpurse.  ^ 

Aa/i.  Oh,  you  know  you  have  his  promise 
for  that. 

BaL  Yes,  but  he  says  he  has  forgot  all 
about  that,  though  it  was  no  longer  ago  than 
yesterday;  and  be  says  I  shan't  have  you. 

Nan.  Does  he  indeed? 

Mat,  Yes;  but  never  mind  that. 

Nan,  I  thought  you  said  you  lov'ed  me? 

Rat,  And  so  I  do,  better  than  all  the  gold 
in  Lombard-street. 

Nan.  Then  why  are  you  not  sorry  that  my 
father  won't  give  his  consent? 

RaL  His  consent!  I  have  eot  yours  and  my 
own,  and  1*11  soon  manage  bim.  Don't  you 
remember  how  I  frighten'd  him  one  night, 
when  I  came  to  visit  you  by  stealth,  drest  Tike 
a  ghost,  which  he  thinks  haunts  the  castle. 
Oh!  I'll  turn  that  to  account  I  know  he's 
yery  superstilious,  and  easily  frightened  into 
any  thing.  Come,  let's  take  a  walk,  and  plot 
how  I.  your  knigbt-^errant,  shall  deliver  you 
from  this  haunted  castle.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  U.—ji  Com-Jleld. 

Robin  Rougoead  discovered  binding  up  a 
Sheaf. 

Rob.  Ah!  work,  work,  work  all  day  long, 
■and  no  such  tbing  as  stopping  a  moment  to 
restj  for  there's  old  Snacks  the  steward,  al- 
ways upon  the  look-out;  and  if  he  sees  one, 
«lap  he^  has  it  down  in  his  book,  and  then 
there's  sixpence  gone  plump.  [Comes  forward] 
1  do  hate  that  old  cnap,  and  that's  the  truth 
on't.  Now,  if  I  was  lord  of  this  place,  I'd 
make  ope  rule — there  should  be  no  such  thing 


as  work ;  it  should  be  one  long  boliday  ail 
the  year  round.  Your  great  folks  hare  strange 
whims  in  their  heads,  that's  for  sartin.  1  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  'un,  not  L  Now  there's 
all  yon  great  park  there,  kept  for  his  lord- 
ship to  look  at,  and  his  lordship  bat  not  scca 
it  tnese  twelve  years — ^Ah !  if  it  was  mine,  N 
let  all  the  villagers  turn  their  cows  in  there, 
and  it  should  not  cost  'em  a  farthing;  thea, 
as  the  parson  said  last  Sunday,  I  should  ke 
as  rich  as  any  in  the  land,  for  I  should  brc 
the  blessings  of  the  poor.  Dan^  it !  here  ceaei 
Snacks.  Now  I  shall  get  a  fine  jobation,  I 
suppose.  > 

Enter  SvACXSf ^bowing-  very  ohsequiaasij ; 
Robin  takes  his  Hat  off,  md  staads 
staring  at  him. 

Rob,  I  be  main  tir'd,  master  Snacks ;  so  I 
stopt  to  rest  myself  a  little;  I  hope  you'll  ex- 
cuse it.  —  I  wonder  what  the  dickens  be^ 
grinning  at.  [Jsiie. 

Snacks.  Excuse  it!  I  hope  your  lordiUp's 
infinite  goodness  and  condescension  will  cs- 
cuse  your  lordship's  most  obsequious,  devoted, 
and  very  humble  servant  Timothy  Snacki, 
who  is  come  into  the  presence  of  your  lord- 
ship, for  the  purpose  of  informing  your  lord- 
ship— 

Rob.  Lordship!  he,  he,  he!  Ecodf  I 
knew  as  I  had  a  hump  before.   Why,  n 
Snacks,  you  grow  funny  in  your  old  age. 

Snacks.  No,  my  lord,  I  know  my  dolf 
belter;  I  should  never  think  of  being  fuMj 
with  a  lord. 

Rob,  What  lord?  Oh,  you  mean  the  M 
Harry,  I  suppose.  No,  no,  roust  not  be  too 
funny  with  him,  or  he'll  be  after  playing  the 
very  devil  with  you. 

Snacks,  I  say  I  should  never  think  of  jcsliaf 
with  a  person  of  your  lordship*s  dign^H 
character. 

R6b.  Did-di^— What!  Why,  now  I  kok 
at  you,  I  see  how  it  is:  you  are  madL  I 
wonder  what  quarter  the  moon's  in.  Lord! 
how  your  eyes  roll!  I  never  saw  yon  so 
before. — How  came  they  to  lei  you  out  alone? 

Snacks.   Your  lordship  is  most  gracioiisl]f 
pleased  to  be  facetious. 

Rob,  Why,  what  gammon  are  you  al;— 
Don't  come  near  me,  for  you  hare  bees  kit 
by  a  mad  dog;  I'm  sure  you  have. 

Snacks,  If  your  lordship  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  read  this  letter,  it  would  convince  josr 
lordship — Will  your  lordship  condescend? 

Rob,  Why,  I  would  condescend,  but  Sot  a  ' 
few  reasons,  and  one  of 'em  is,  that  I  caa^ 
read. 

^  Snacks,  I  think  your  lordship  is  perfcdlj 
right;  for  these  pursuits  are  too  low  for  one 
of  your  lordship's  nobility. 

Rob,  Lordship,  and  lordship  again !  FU  tel 
you  what,  master  Snacks — let's  bare  no  mon 
of  your  fun,  for  I  won't  stand  it  any  lonccTf 
for  all  you  be  steward  here :  ray  name^s  R«ia 
Rouffhead,  and  if  you  don't  choose  to  ae 
by  that  name,  I  shan't  answer  yon,  thaA 
flat..—  [Mide]  I  don't  like  him  well  en«H^ 
to  stand  his  jokes. 

Snacks.  Why  then,  master  Robin,  be  ss 
kind  as  to  atte^  whibt  I  read  .this  letter. 
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Sir,  —  This  is  to  inform  you,  that  my 
'ird  Lackwit  died  this  morning,  after  a 
ery  short  illness  ;  during  which  he  declared 
%€Mi  he  liad  been  married  ^  and  had  an 
\e£r  to  his  estate:  the  woman  he  married 
>€MS  commonly  called,  or  known ,  by  the 
ame  df  Roughead:  she  was  poor  and  il- 
'ierate,  and,  through  motives  of  sitame, 
is  lordship  never  acknowledged  her  as  his 
nfe:  she  has  been  dead  some  time  since, 
\n€l  left  behind  her  a  son  called  Robin 
Loughead:  now  this  said  Robin  is  Hie  legal 
\eir  to  the  estate,  I  have  therefore  sent 
ou  the  necessary  writings  to  put  him  into 
nrmediate  possession,  according  to  his  tord- 
hdp^s  last  will  and  testament.  Yours  to 
ornmand.       Kit  Codicil,  Atty  at  Law, 

Hob.  What!— What  all  mine?  the  houses, 
he  trees,  the  fields ,  the  hedges,  the  ditches, 
be  gates,  the  horses,  the  dogs,  the  cats,  the 
ocks  and  the  hens,  and  the  cows  and  the 
lulls,  and  the  pigs  and  the — What!  are  they 
11  mine?  and  I,  Robin  Roughead,  am  the 
ightful  lord  of  all  this  estate  1-^DonU  keep  me 
I  minute  now,  but  tell  me  it  is  so  — Make 
laste,  tell  me — quick,  quick! 

Snacks.  I  repeat  it,  the  whole  estate  is  yours. 

Rob.  Huzza r  huzza!  \_Catches  off  Snacki 
^at 4^nd  ff^igji  Set  the  bells  a  ringing;  set 
be  ale  a  running;  make  every  body  drunk — 
f  there's  a  sober  man  to  be  found  any  where 
o-day,  he  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks.  Go,  get 
ny  hat  full  of  guineas  to  -make  a  scramble 
v^ith;  call  all  the  tenants  together.  Til  lower 
be  rents— ril— 

Snacks,  I  hope  your  lordship  will  do  me 
be  favour  to — 

Mob,  Why,  that  may  be  as  it  happens;  I 
anH  tell.  [Carelessly, 

Snacks,  Will  your  lordship  dine  at  the 
astle  to-day? 

Hob.  Yes. 

Snacks.  What  would  your  lordship  choose 
or  dinner? 

Hob,  Beef-steaks  and  onions,  and  plenty 
>f  'cm. 

Snacks.  Beef-steaks  and  onions!  What  a 
lisb  for  a  lord!  —  He'll  be  a  savoury  bit  for 
ny  daughter,  though.  [Aside. 

Hob.WhaiX  are  you  at  there.  Snacks?  Go, 
;et  me  the  guineas— make  haste;  I'll  have  the 
cramble,  and  then  V\i  go  to  Dolly,  and  tell 
ler  the  news. 

Snacks.  Dolly !  Pray,  my  lord,  who's  Dolly  ? 

Hod,  Why,  Dolly  is, to  be  my  lady,  and 
our  mistress,  if  1  find  you  honest  enough  to 
eep  you  in  my  employ. 

Snacks,  He  rather  smokes  me. — I  hate  a 
eauteous  daughter,  who  is  allow'd  to  be  the 
ery  pink  of  perfection. 

Hob.  Damn  your  daughter!  I  have  got 
omething  else  to  think  ot:  don't  talk  to  me 
f  your  daughter;  stir  your  stumps,  and  get 
le  money,  > 

Snacks.  I  am  your  lordship's  most  ohse- 
uious  —  Zounds!  what  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

[Aside.  Exit. 

Rob.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  What  work  I  will  make 
1  the  tillage ! — Work!  nok  there  shall  i>e  no 
uch  thing  as  work;  it  shall  he  all  play. — 
^bere  shall  I  go?  I'll  g;o  to  — No,  I  won't 
o  there;  I'll  go  to  Farmer  Hedgestake's,  and 


tell  him  — No,  1*11  not  go  there;  PIl  go  to  — 
Damn  it,  I'll  go  no  where;  yes,  I  will;  1*11 
go  every  where;  I'll  he  neither  here,  nor 
there,  nor  any  where  else.  How  pleas'd  Dolly 
will  be  when  she  hears — 

Enter  Villagers,  shouting, 
Dick,  ,Tom,  Jack,  how  are  you,  my  lads?— 
Here's  news  for  youL  Come,  stand  round, 
make  a  ring,  and  I'll  make  a  bit  of  a  speech 
to  you.  [Tfiey  all  get  round  1iim'\  First  of 
all,  1  suppose  Snacks  has  told  you  that  I'm 
your  landlord. 

Fil  We  are  all  glad  of  it. 
Rob.  So  am  I ;  and  I'll  make  you  all  happy : 
ni  lower  all  your  rents.  ' 
All.  Huzza!  long  live  lord  Robin! 
Rob,.  You  shan't  pay  no  rent  at  all. 
All.  Huzza!  huzza!  long  live  lord  Robin! 
Rob.  I'll  have  no  poor  people  in  the  parish, 
for  I'll  make  'em  all  rich;  I'll  nave  no  widows, 
for  ril  marry  'em  all.  [fVomen  s1wut\  Til 
have  no  orpnan  children,  for  I'll  father  *em 
all  myself;  and  if  that's  not  doing  as  a  lord 
should  do,  then  I  s^y  I  know  notning  about 
the  matter — that's  all. 
All.  Huzza!  Huzza! 

Enter  Snacks. 
Snacks,  I  have  brought  your  lordship  the 
money. — He  means  to  make  'em  fly,  so  Fve 
taken  care  the  guineas  shall  be  all  light  [Aside* 
Rob.  Now  then,  young  and  old,  great  and 
small,  little  and  tall,  merry  men  all,  here's 
among  you  —  [Throws  the  Moneys  they 
scramble'\  Now  you've  ffot  your  pockets  fill'd, 
come  to  the  castle,  and  1 11  fill  all  your  bellies 
for  you. 

[Villagers  carry  him  off  shouting; 
Snacks  follows. 

Scene  in. — Inside  of  a  neat  Cottage;  Table 
spread  for  Dinner. 
Margery  and  Dolly  discovered. 
Dolly,  There,  now,  dinner's  all  ready,  and 
I  wish  l4obin  would  come.    Do  you  think  I 
may  take  up  tbe  dumplings,  mother? 

Mar.  Ay,  ay,  take  em  up;  1  warrant  him 
he'll  soon  be  here  —  he's  always  in  pudding- 
time. 

Dol.  And  well  he  may,  for  I'm  sure  you 
keep  him  sharp  set  enough. 

Mar.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  baggage  I  He 
pays  me  but  l»ve  shillings  a  week,  for  board, 
lodging,  and  washine  —  I  suppose  he's  not  to 
be  kept  like  a  lord  tor  that,  is  he?  I  wonder 
how  you*ll  keep  him  when  you  get  married^^ 
as  you  talk  of! 

Dol,  Oh,  we  shall  contrive  to  make  both 
ends  meet!  and  we  shall  do  very  well  I  dare 
say;  for  Robin  loves  me,  and  1  loves  Robin 
dearly. 

Mar,  Yes;  but  all  your  love  won't  kefcp 
the  pot  boiling,  and  Ifobin's  as  poor  as  Job. 

DoL  La,  now,  mother,  don't  be  so  cross ! — 
Oh  dear,  the  dinner  will  get  cold,  and  the 
dumplings  will  be  quite  spoil'd;  I  wish  Robin 
would  come.  [Robin  sings  without^  Oh,  here 
he  comes,  in  one  of  his  merry  humours. 

Enter  Robin  ;  he  cools  himself  with  fus  Hat^ 
Why,  J!ioZ!'^Si&^^&^hv^^ 
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Rob.  What!  you  havVt  heard  then?  Oh, 
rm  glad  of  that!  for  I  shall  ba^e  the  fun  of 
telling  you. 

Dol,  Well ,  sit  dowa  then ,  and  eat  your 
dinner;  1  have  made  you  some  nice  bard 
dumplings. 

Hob.  Dumplings!  Damn  dumplings. 

DoL  Damn  dumplings-^La,  mother,  he  damns 
dumplings. — Oh,  ivhat  a  shame!  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  saying,  Robin? 

Rob.  Never  talk  to  me  of  dumplings. 

Mar.  But  Til  talk  of  dumplings  though  in- 
deed. I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  such  be- 
haviour: dumplinffs  are  very  wholesome  food, 
quite  good  enough  fbr  you,  Tm  sure. 

l^erjr  angry. 

Rob.  Are  they,  mother  Margery?  [^C/psets 
the  Table,  and  dances  on  the  Plates,  etc. 
and  sings^  Tol  dc  roJ  lol. 

Mar.  On  dear!  the  boy's  mad;  there's  all 


my  crockery  ^one!   {Picking  up  the  Pieces. 

Dol.  \Crjring~\  I  did  not  think  you  could 
have  us'd  us  so:  Tm  quite  asham'd  of  you, 
Robin^l  ^  ^ 

Rob.  Now  doan'tye  cry  now,  Dolly;  doanV 
ye  cry. 

Dol.  I  will  cry»  for  you  behave  very  ill. 
Rob.  No,  doan  tye,  Dolly,  doanHye,  now.  — 
{SfwM>s  a  Purse. 
Dol.  How  did  you  come  by  that,  Robin? 
Mar.  What,  a  purse  of  gold?  let  me  see. — 
{Snatches  it,  and  sits  down  to 
count  the^  Money. 
Dol,  What  have  you  been  about,  Robin? 
Rob,  No,  I  have  not  been  about  robbing; 
I  have  been  about  being  *  made  a  lord  of, 
thars  all. 

Dol.  What  are  you  talking  about?  Your 
bead's  turn'd,  I'm  sure. 

Rob.  Well,  1  know  It's  turn'd;  it's  turn'd 
from  a  clown's  head  to  a  lord's.  I  say,  Dolly, 
how  should  you  like  to  live  in  that  nice  place 
at  the  top  o'tbe  bill,  yonder? 

Dol.  Oh,  I  should  like  it  very  much,  Robin; 
it's  a  nice  cottage. 

Rob.  Doan'ttalk  to  me  of  cottages,  I  mean 
the  castle! 

Dol.  Why,  what,  is  your  head  running 
upon  ? 

Mar.  Every  one  goidcn  guineas,  as  I'm  a 
vartuous  woman.  vVhere  did  you  get  'em, 
Robin? 

Rob.  Why,  where  there's  more  to  be  had, 

Mar.  Ay,  1  always  said  Robin  was  a  clever 
lad.    I'll  eo  and  put  these  by.  {Exit. 

Dol.  Now,  dd  tell  me  what  you've  been 
about.   Where  did  you  find  all  that  money? 

Rob.  Dolly,  Dolly,  gee'us  a  buss,  and  I'll 
tell  thee  all  about  it. 

Dol.  Twenty,  an'  you'pleasen,  Robin. 

Rob.  First  then,  you  must  know  that  I'm 
the  cleverest  fellow  in' all  these  parts. 

Dol.  Well,  I  know'd  that  afore. 

Rob.  But  I'll  tell  you  bow  it  is — it's  because 
I'm  the  richest  fellow  in  all  these  parts;  and 
if  I  hav'n't  it  here,  I  have  it  here — {Pointing 
to  his  Hettd  and  his  Pocket^  That  caslle's 
mine,  and  all  these  fields,  up  to  the  very  sky. 

DoL  No,  no;  come,  Robin,' that  won't  do. 

Rob.  Won't  it?^I  thinkit  will  do  very  well. 

DoL  No,  no;  you  are  running  your  rigs — 
I  know  you  are,  Robin. 


Rob.  It's  all  trae,  DoUy,  as  sure  as  tke 
devil's  in  Lunnun. 

DoL  What !  are  you  in  right  down  amest? 

Rob.  Yes,  I  am  —  his  lordship^s  dead,  aai 
he  has  left  word  as  how  that  mj  mother  vras 
his  wife,  and  I  his  son. 

DoL  What! 

Rob.  Yes,  Dolly,  and  you  shall  be  my  bdv. 
DoL  No!  Shall  I? 
Rob.  Yes,  you  shall. 

DoL  Ecod,  that  will  be  fine  fun— «i j  ladj^^ 
Rob.  Now,  what  do  you  think  on\? 
DoL  My  lady — Lady  Rougfaead — 
Rob.  Why,  Dollv! 

DoL  Lady  Roughead!  flow  it  sounds!  — 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  ^  {Laughs  immodrraiefy. 

Rob.  'Gad,  I  believe  she's  goin|^  into  a  faigk 
strike— Dolly!  Dolly!  {Slapping  h^r  Hands, 

DoL  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Rob,  Doan'tye  laugh  so;  I  don't  half  Ac 
it.  {Sluikes  fieri  Dolly! 

Dol.  Oh,  my  dear  Robin,  I  can*t  help  laugkiif 
to  think  of  lady  Roughead. 

Rob.  The  wench  will  go  beside  herself  la 
a  sarlainty. 

DoL  But  now  is  it  true  in  arnesi? 

Rob,  Ay,  as  sure  as  you  are  there,  fill 
come,  what  shall  we  do?  where  shall  wegv! 
Oh!  we'll  go  and  see  old  mother  Dickens, 
you  know  she  took  my  part,  and  was  vey 
kind  to  me  when  poor  mother  died ;  and  now 
she's  very  ill,  and  I'll  go  and  give  her  some- 
thing  to  comfort  her  old  soul.  Lord!  LoHf 
I  have  heard  people  say  as  riches  wcui^t  make 
a  body  happy;  but  while  it  gives  me  Ike 
power  of  domg  so  much  good,  rm  sore  I  sh^ 
be  the  happiest  dog  alive.  {KreM 

ACT  11. 

ScENB  l^The  Road  to  the  Castle. 
Enter  Mr.  Frakk. 
Frank.  Well,  then,  to  the  house  of  woe  I 
must  return  again.  And  can  I  take  no  con- 
fort  with  me?  nothing  to  cheer  ray  loviag 
wife  and  helpless  chiloren?  What  misery  Is 
see  them  want! 


Enter  Robin,  unobserved  by  F&abx. 
Rob.  Want!  No,  there  shall  he  no  sack 
thing  as  want  where  I  am — Who  talks  of  waol? 

Frank.  My  own  distress  I  could  bearwcfi, 
very  well ;  but  to  see  my  helpless  inoooali 
end'uring  all  the  woes  poverty  brings  wilk  il| 
is  more  than  1  can  bear. 
Rob,  And  more  than  I  can  hear  too. 

{Throws  his  Hat  upon  the  Graumd, 
and  takes  Money  out  of  his  Podtet, 
which  he  throws  into  iL 
Frank.  To-day  I  almost  fear  thej  have  aat 
lasted  food. 

Rob,  And  I  ha'  been  staffing  mj  daani'd 
guts  enough  to  make  'em  burst. 

[Drops  more  Money  mio  his  HsL 
Frank.HoYf  happy  once  my  state !  l^^hcrcVr 
1  turned  my  eyes  gopd  fortune  smiled  wfm 
me;  then,  did  the  poor  e'er  tell  a  tale  of  wee 
without  relief?  VSfere  not  my  doors  open  Is 
the  unfortunate? 

Rob.  flow  glad  I  be  as  I  be — a  lord.  Bet, 
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yank.  Why  so,  my  friend? 
lob.  Because  you  be  mortal  poor,  and  I  be 
ial  ricb;  ana  Fll  abare  my  last  fartbing 
I  you. 

"rank,  Tbanlc  you,  my  kind  lad.  But  wbat 
on  bave  you? 

[ob,  Wbat  reason  baTe  I  ?  Wby,  you  gave 

ynhea  1  wanted  li,  ^ 

"rank,  1  can't  remember. 

\ob,  Maybap  not;  but  tbat*s  no  re&son  as 

lould  forget  it;  it's  a  long  time  ago,  too; 

it  made  sucb  a  mark  bere,  tbat  time  won't 

it  out.  It's  now  fourteen  years,  sin  poor 
ber  died;  sbe  was  very  ill  one  day  wben 

bappen'd  to  come  by  our*  cottage ,  and 

me  stand  blubbering  at  tbe  door;  I  was 
I  about  tbis  bigb.  You  took  me  by  ibe 
d;  and  1  sball  never  forget  tbe  look  you 
s  me,  wben  you  ax'd  me  wbat  was  tbe 
ter  witb  me;  and  wben  I  told  you,  you 
d  me  a  good  lad,  and  went  in  and  talk'd 
notber.  >Vom  tbat  time  you  came  to  see 
ev'ry  day,  and  gave  ber  all  tbe  bclp  as 

could;  and  wben  sbe  died,  poor  sotil! 

buried  ber:  and  if  ever  I  forget  such 
Iness,  I  bope  good  luck  will  for  ever 
[et  me! 

"rank.  me  your  name:   it  will  re- 

d  me. 

\ob,  Robin  Rougbead,  your  bonour;  to> 
I  be  come  to  be  lord  of  all  tbis  estate; 
tbe  first  good  I  find  of  it- is,  tbat  I  am 

I  to  make  you  bappy — {Stuffing  the  Money 

»  his  Pockets]  Come  up  to  tbe  castle, 
ril  give  you  as  mucb  money  as  you  can 

•y  away  in  a-sack. 

rank.  Proud  wealtb,  look  bere  for  an 

nple!    My  generous  beart,   bow  sball  I 

ik  you? 

lod.  Lord!  Lord!  doau't  tbink  of  thanking 
■an  for  paying  bis  debts.    Besides,  if  ^ou 


r  know'd  bow  I  feel  all  o'er  me  —  it's  a 
1  of  a — I  could  cry  for  joy. 
yank,  Wbat  sympathy  is  in  tbat  honest 
>Tnl  But  bow  has  tbis  good  fortune  come 

iob^WVhyf  that  poor  woman  as  you  buned 
wife  to  his  lorasbip:  be  has  own'd  it  on 
dedth  bed,  and  left  word  as  Vm  bis  son. 
^rank.  How  strange  are  tbe  vicissitudes 
ife!  1^ 

lob.  Now,  sir,  I  am  but  a  simple  lad,  as 
ody  may  say;  and  if  you  will  but  be  so 
d  as  to  help  me  witb  your  advice,  I  shall 
\  it  very  kind  of  you,  sir. 
^rank,  I  thank  you  for  the  good  opinion 

bave  of  me ;  and  as  far  as  my  poor  abi- 
s  go,  they  shall  be  at  your  service. 
loo.  Thank  ye,,  sir,  thank  ye!    But  pray 
it  bad  luck  made  you  so  devilish  poor? 
^rank.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  tell 

the  story  of  my  misfortunes;  but  I  owe 
n  to  the  oppression  of  Mr.  Snacks,  the 
rard. 

lob.  Snacks!  Ob,  damn*  un!  IMldoforbim 
n:  be*s  rotten  bere,  master  Frank:  I  do 
.k  as  bow  he's  a  damn'd  old  rogue. 
^rmk.  Judge  not  too  harshly. 
lab.  Come,  sir,  will  yon  go  up  to  tbe  castle? 
y*ank.  Excuse  me^  the  relief  which  you 
I  so  generously  giTen  me,  enables  me  to 
rm  to  my  &mily. 


Rob.  Well,  but  you'll  come  back? 
Frank,  To-morrow. 

Rob,  No  —  to-night  —  Doo'e  favour  me;  I 
want  to  speak  to  you. 

Frank.  I  bave  a  long  way  to  walk,  and  it 
will  be  very  late  before  I  can  return;  but  I 
will  refuse  you  nothing. 

Rob,  Thank  ye,  sir;  you're  very  kindl  I 
sball  stay  till  you  come,  if  it  s  all  night  [JSxeunt, 

Enter  Rattle. 
RaL  Well,  every  thing's  prepar'd  for  my 
attack  on  the  castle  to-nigbt;  and  I  don't  much 
fear  but  I  shall  find  means  to  terrify  the  enemy, 
and  make  him  surrender  at  discretion  Yes 

fes,  master  Snacks,  I  shall  soon  be  with  you! 
Shouting,  Music,  and  ringing  of  Jfells 
without'}  Wbat  a  damn'd  racket  here  is  in 
the  village  to-day!  —  I  wonder  what  it's  all 
about? 

Enter  Robin. 

Holloa,  there  I  Stop,  my  fine  fellow.  Pray  eiA 
you  tell  me  what  all  this  uproar  is  about  in 
tbe  village? 

Rob,  Why,  you  be  master  Rattle  from 
Lunnun. 

Rat,  Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  told  thaU 
Rob,  Gee  us  your  hand.  Rattle;  thoubee'st 

a  damn'd  honest  fellow,  ai:d  1  like  thee;  1  do 

indeed. 

Rat,  Very  famiUar,  upon  my  word. 
Rob,  I  lit'd  you  ever  sin  you  leloldToppin 
have  the  three  pounds  to  pay  bis  rent  with; 
and  now  whilst  I  tbink  on*l,  bere  'tis  again— 
take  it,  for  I  won't  let  any  body  give  away 
money  here  but  myself. 

R^t.  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder 
all  this?   What  are  you  at?   I  think  I'll 
open  a  shop  here  for  the  sale  of  bad  debts. 
Rob,  Here,  take  the  money. 
Rat.  Put  it  up,  my  fine  fellow!  you'll  want 
it,  perhaps. 

Rob.  Me  want  money!  Shall  I  lend  you 
an  odd  thousand,  and  set  you  up  in  a  shop? 
Rat,  Why,  who  the  devil  are  you? 
Rob,  Why,  doant  ye  know?  I  be  Robin. 
Rai,  Robin,  are  you?  'Egad,  I  think  you 
sing  like  a  goldfinch. 

Rob,  Very  well,  Rattle,  that's  a  good  joke. 
RaL  Why,  curse  me  if  I  am  up  to  you, 
master  Robin ;  you  are  queering  me,  I  believe. 

Rob,  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  thee  at 
the  castle,  Rattle.  You  see,  I'm  not  asbam'd 
of  my  old  acquaintance,  as  some  folks  are. 

Rat,  Not  asbam'd  of  his  old  acquaintance! 
Why,  what  do  you  meaq? 

Rob,  I  can't  slop  to  talk  to  you  any  longer 
—  Good  by.  Rattle;  thou  bee'st  an  honest 
fellow,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  thee  at  the 
castle.  [Exit, 
Rat.  I  declare  Fm  quite  dumb-founder'd.-^ 
And  have  I  liv'd  all  my  days  in  Lombard* 
street  for  this  —  to  be  humbug'd  by  a  down? 


mad  to-> 


[Laughing,  Mufic,  ringing  of  Beils,  etc. 
ivithout]  1  believe  tbe  people  are  all 
day;  I  can't  think  wbat  they  are  at. 

Enter  Clown,  in  a  hurry. 
Here,  here,  Hob!  I  wabt  to  speak  with  ywL 


Cloitfn.  You  mun 
going  to  dine  wi*  my  loi 


loo  late* 
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[Act  E 


Rat.  Wheugh!  What,  are  you  drank? 

Clown.  Noa,  noa,  but  I  soon  shall  be, 
take  it,  for  there^s  plenty  o^yeale  to  be  gotten. 

Rat.  Plenty  o'yale  to  be  gotten,  is  there? 

Clown.  £es,  1  shall  have  a  rare  swig  at  it. 

Rat.  Pray,  my  fine  fellow,  can  you  tell  me 
what  the  bells  are  ringing  for? 

Clown.  Ees,  to  be  sure  1  con. 

Riit.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Clown.  Why  it's  bekeas  they  do  pull  th( 
ropes,  I  tell  thee. — [Gets  round]  Dinner  will 
all  get  yeaten  up  Avhilst  i  stond  here  talking 
wi'  you. 

\Runs  offj  Rattle  runs  after  him,  and 
brings  'him  back. 
Rat.  You  are  a  Tery  communicative  young 
fellow,  indeed  —  i  have  learnt  one  thing  from 
you,,  however —  that  there^s  plenty  of  eating 
and  drinking  going  on;  so  rll  try  if  I  can^ 
be  in  at  the  death.  Now,  start  fair,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost         [Thejr  run  off. 

^ENE  II. — A  Hall  in  the  Castle.   A  Door 
leading  to  an  inner  Apartment. 

Enter  Snacks,  speaking. 
Snacks,  Tell  her  to  come  this  way.  A 
young  woman  wanting  Robin! — This  must  be 
Lis  sweetheart,  Dolly,  that  he  talks  so  much 
about;  they  must  not  come  together;  if  the'v 
do,  it  will  knock  up  all  my  plan —-What  shall 
I  do  with  her?  It  I  could  but  get  her  into 
this  room,  she*d  be  safe  enough — here  she  is, 

Enter  Dollt  €uid  Margert. 
^  Are  you  the  young  woman  that  wanted  to 
apeak  with  his  lordship? 
DoL  Yes,  sir. 
Snacks.  And  pray  what  might  you  want 
with  him? 

Mar.  She  wants  to  settle  fome  matters  of 
ber  own  with  him. 

Dot.  Yes,  thal^s  all,  sir. 
Snocks.  I  dare  say !  But  I  must  know  what 
these  matters  are. 

[Margery  feels  herself  of  great  im- 
portance, and  IS  pcwticularlj  noisy 
through  the  wJiole  of  this  Scene. 
Snacks  is  alarmed  lest  Robin  should 
hear  her. 

Mar.  Such  matters,  as  consarn  nobody  but 
themselves,  and  you  must  not  meddle  with 
them. 

Snaeks.  Curse  that  old  devil,  what  a  tongue 
she  has !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  manage  her. 
[To  Dolly~\  You  can^t  see  bis  lordship,  he*s 
engaged. 

JDol,  Yes,  I  know  his  lordship*s  engaged, 
for  be  promised  me  a  long  while  ago. 

Snacks.  Oh,  then  you  are  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate young  woman  that — 

Mar.  [P^ery  angry']  No,  sir;  sh^  is  the 
lucky  young  woman  that  is  to  be  my  lady; 
and  Va  have  you  to  know  that  Vm  her  mother. 

Snacks,  An,  poor  soul!.  I  pity  her,  1  do 
indeed,  from  the  bottom  of^my  heart. 

Mar.  But  she  is  not  to  be  pitied ;  I  sbouldnH 
have  thought  of  that  I — pity  indeed! 

Snaeks.  Poor  dear  creature;  it*s  a  sad  job, 
jbnt  it  can*t  be  helpM:  his  lordship  is  going 
to  be  married  to-moirov  to  another  woman. 
.  JOoL  What! 


Snacks.  ItVtme  indeed;  I  am  Teiy  soitj. 
Mar.  And  she  is  not  to  be  my  lady,  af- 
ter all? 

Snacks.  No,  poor  girl! 
Dot.    And  Kobin  has  quite   forgot  ne! 
[Crying]  Oh  dear,  oh  dearl — I  was. afraid 
bow  it  would  be  when  he  came  to  be  a  lonl— 
and  has  he  auite  forgot  me? 

Snacks.  Yes,  he  told  me  to  tell  yon  Ikal 
he  has  done  with  you. 

Mar.  [F'ery  noisy]  But  I  have  not  4mt 
with  him  though  —  pretty  work  indeed; 
1*11  ring  a  peal  in  bis  cars,  that  sball  lifii| 
him  to  his  senses,  1  warrant;  Til  teacb  1a 
to  use  my  daughter  ill — he*sa  rogiie.  a  rascal, 
a  scapegallows,  a  vagabond ;  Pll  lind  Jdia  o«t 

Snacks.  [Trying  to  appease  her^  Hmli! 
hush  I 

Mar.  ril  raise  the  dead,  I  will. 
'Snacks.  Be  cool,  be  cool!  Robin  will  cer- 
tainly bear  this  old  bell-weather,  and  i  sbJ 
be  blown.  [Aside. 

Mar.  V\\  make  him  down  of  his  knees,  1 
will;  rd  have  him  to  know,  that  tfaon^hhefi 
a  lord,  he  shall  remember  bis  promise;  ft 
play  the  very  devil  with  bim,  if  I  can  U 
him.  Tm  in  such  a  passion,  I  ^uld  tear  bit 
eyes  out:  oh^  if  1  can  but  see  bim! 

[Going;  Snacks  stops  her. 
Snacks.  Here,  here;  stop,  stop-— HI  go  aod 
bring  him  to  you.  —  Curse  ber  old  ibroat! 
[Aside]  Only  just»  walk  in  here  a  monoi, 
rU  talk  to  him  myself;  I  will  indeed;  pcrbafs 
I  shall  bring  him  round,  my  dean. 

Dot.  Thank  ve,  sir;  tell  him  Hi  kiO  my- 
self if  be  doesn't  marry  me.  FCoef  ai. 

Mar.  And  teU  bim  Til  kill  liim  if  be 
doesn^t  marry  ber. 

[Goes  in.  Snacks  lf>cks  the  Ihor. 
Snacks.  Well,  they  are  safe  for  the  pe- 
sent  —  I  wish  they  were  out  of  the  Imr 
though.  If  I  can  but  bring  this  marriage  t» 
bear,  Fm  a  made  man.  I  have  been  verr 
careful  of  the  old  lord's  money,  and  I  sbodi 
like  to  take  care  of  a  little  of  the  J^tglocA 
money:  if  I  can  but  marry  tlie  girnnd  lim, 
Vll  soon  double  the  twenty-six  thousand  poudi 
I  have  in  the  five  per  cents,  sacked  from  aij 
old  master. 

Rat.  [9nthout,  inahoUof^  f'oice]  TiBsi- 
ous  robber.' 

Snacks.  O  Lord !  what's  that  ? — [Paiiscv]^ 
It  has  put  me  in  such  a  fright;  —  tbal  gbMt's 
abroad  again — What  else  could  it  be?  I  an 
afraid  to  open  my  eyes  for  fear  be  sboaM 
stare  me  in  the  Mce:  I  confess  Fve  beea  a 
rogue,  but  it's  never  too  late  to  mend, 
no  more,  and  FU  make  amends;  indeed  I  viL 
[Gets  near  the  Door] — Upon  my  soul  1  wil* 
upon  the  word  of  an  honest  man  t  will 

[Sneaks  9ff. 

Enter  Rattle. 

Rat.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  think  I  gave 
science  a  kick  there;  twenty -six 
pounds  in  the  five  per  cents — let  me 
tbal^I'm  up  to  your  tricks,  Mr.  Snacks  bit 
you  shan't  carry  on  your  scheme  mncliloi^, 
if  I  have  any  skill If  I  don't  cniic^ai  fttf 
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NB  UL-^A  handsome  Apartment  in  tb* 
C09tle.  A. Table,  (f^ith  lines',  etc. 

Robin  (md  Snacks  disvopered, 

!o6«  ^liathier  tip^/X  Well,  Snacks»  this  W 
good  stuff.  I  doA  kaaw  ac  erer  I  drank 
befpfe;  YrJiat  do  you  call  tkis,  Saafks?  ^ 
fiacks.  Port  wine,  aQ*t  please  3^our  lord- 

lod.  Yes,  Port  wilie  pleases  bis  lordsbi'p^ 
ooder  where  this  eomesfrom! — Oh!  A-om 
Red  Sea.  I  iuppose. 

nocks.  Noy  my  lord:  thcre^s  plenty  of 
its  there,  but  no^irine,  I  believe. 
lo6.  Well.  OBa  more  fbing  full;  only  one, 
auite  you  K0OW9  now  1  am  a  kovi,  I  must 
make  a  heast  of  jDysdf*^that^s  not  like  a 
•leman,  you  know.  ^ 
snacks.  Yodr  iordsbip  mast  do  as  your 
Iship  pleases,  ib' 

lob.  Must  I?  then  eive  us  Cotber  sup. 
7nacks,  I  think  his  lordsh^  is  getting  rather 
ward  —  ril  bring  my  daughter  upon  the 
pet  presently.  \Aside, 

Mnier  Servant 
^crv.  Please  you,  master  Snacks,  berets 
in  the.  carter  says  he^s  so  lame  he  cao^t 
Iky  a§d  he  hopes  youMl  lethimhaveaponey 
morrow,  to  ride  by  the  waggon. 
Snacks,  Can't  wall^  can't  h*?— lame,  is  be? 
$Vrp.  Yes,  sir. 

Snacks.  And  what  does  he  mean  by  being 
le  at  this  busy  time?  —  tell  htm  he  must 
(Ik;  it's  my  will. 

Rob.  You,  sir,  bring  me  John's  whip>  will 
u?  [Exit  SeroaniX  That's  right,  Snacks: 
mn  the  fellow,  what  business  has  he  to 
lame ! 

Snacks,  Oh,  please  yqur  lordship,  it's  as 
ick  as  I  can  clo  to  keep  these  fellows  in 
Jer. 

Rob.  Oh,  they  are  sad  dr>£|s  —  not  walk, 
leed!  I  never  heard  of  such  impudence. 
Snacks,  Oh,  8han),erttl,  sbamefuU  if  I  was 
tkind  him,  I'd  make  him  walk. 

tier  Serpant,  fi^tih  a  fVhip,  ivfUch  he 

gives  to  Robin. 
Rob,  Come,  Snacks,  dance  me  a  hornpipe. 
Snacks.  What? 
Rob.  A  hornpipe.  ^ 

Snacks,  A  hornpipe !  —  1  can'l  dance ,  my 
pd. 

Rob,  Come,  none  of  your  nonsense;  I  know 
*n  can  dance;  why,  you  was  made  for 
nciag — ^there's  a  leg  and  foot — Come,  begin! 
Snacks.  Uere's  no  music 
R06,  Isn't  there?  then  Fll  soon  make  some — 
lokye,  here's  my  fiddlestick;  how  d*ye  like 
*  —  Come,  Snacks,  you  must  dance;  it's 

y  will. 

Snacks.  Indeed  Fm  not  able. 

Rob,  Not  able!   Oh,  shameful,  shameful! 

>nie,  come,  you  must  dance;  il*^  my  will. 

[^FHups  fum. 
Snacks.  Most  I? — ^Then  here  goes 


[Hops  about 
oancin^ 


Rob,  What,  d'ye  call  that  dancine  fit  for 
lord?  Come,  quicker,  quicker — [ffTiips 
latcks  round  the  Stage,  tvho  roars  out] — 
te^e,  that  will  do;  now  go  and  order  John 
s  carter  th^  poney — will  you? 


Snacksn  What  a  conning  dog  U  is!-^be's 
up  to  me  now,  but  I  think  1  shall  he  down 
upon  him  bv-and-by —  £Aside.  Exit, 

Hob.  Hal  ha!  haj  how  he  hopp'd  about 
and  hailoo'd^but  I'ltwork  UWi  a  little  n\ore  yet. 

Re-enter  Snacks. 
Well,  Snacks,  what  d'ye  think*  of -your  dan« 
ciag-master? 

Snficks.  I  hope  your  lordship  wonH  give 
me  aajr  more  lessons  at  present;  for,  to  say 
the  triitb,  I  donH  much  like  tlie  accompaniment. 

Rob,  You  must  have  a  lesson  every  day^ 
or  you'll  forget  the  step. 

Snacks.  No:^your  lordship  lyas  taken. cam* 
that  I  shan't  forget  it  for  some  time.' 

Rob,  1  can't  think,  where  Dolly  is;  I  t^ld 
her  to  come  to  me.  « 

Saacks.  Oh,  don't  think  of  her. 

Rob,  Not  thii^k  of  her!— why,  pray?  ■ 

Snacks.  Oh,  sfae^s  a^ 

Rob,  A  what? — Take  care,  or  I  shall  make 
you  dance  another  hornpipe. 

Snacks.  1  only  mean  to  say,  that  .she's  *top 
low  for  your  lordship. 

Rob,  Too  low!  why,  tvhat  was  I  just  now?— 
If  I  thought  riches  would  make  me  such  a 
rascal  as  to  use  the  poor  girl  ill — -a  fif^  for 
'em  all;  Vd  give  'em  ud,  an4.be  plain  Robin,, 
honest  Uobin,  affain.  No :  —  I've  j^iven  Dolly 
my  promise,  and  I'll  never  break  it. 

Snacks,  My  daughter's  very  heautifiil. 

Rob.  Dang  it,  you  talk  a  great  deal : — come, 
we'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  her.  ^Exeunt 

Scene  IV. A  Chamber,  vpith  a  Picture 
hanging  over  a  Cioset-door, 
Enter  Rattie  and  Miss  Nancy. 
Rait  Well,  you  see  I've  gained  admission, 
notwithstanding  your  fathers  order  to  the 
contrary. 

Nan.  Yes;  but  how  do  you  mean  to  get 
his  consent  to— 

Rat  Why,  as  to  his  consent,  I  don't  value 
it  a  button:  but  then  five  thousand  pounds  is 
a  sum  not  to  be  sneeied  at.  I  have  given 
the  old  hoy  a  bit  of  a  hint  to-night  that  he 
didn't  much  relish. 

Nan,  I  expect  my  father  here  every  minute, 
with  his  new-made  lordship 

Rat.  Ii'deed!  then  only  hide  me  in  this 
room,  and  the  business  is  done. 

Nan,  That  1  will,  ^bere  nobody  can  find 
you,  I'm  sure;  —  I  have  a  closet  behind  this 

Eicture  of  the  old  lord,  made,  I  believe,  to 
ide  the  family  plate  and  jewels  in;  but  it's 
quite  forgotten  now.  [Opens  it 

Rat,  Oh,  it  was  made  on  purpose  for  me: 
I'll  put  a  jewel  into  it  presently~4lere  [Gives 
a  Paper] — let  this  lie  carelessly  on  the  table; 
it's  worth  five  thousand  pounds. 

Snacki'.  [fVithout]  This  way,  this  way, 
my  lord. 

Rat.  O,  damn  it!  here  they  come;,  tell  him 
you've  been  frigbten'd  by  a  ghost:  and  if  he 
signs  the  paper,  give  a  loud  cough. 

[Puis  the  Paper  on  the  Tabte^  and 
eooit  into  the  Closet. 

Enter  Snacks  and  Robin. 

Snacks.  There,,  there  the 'is'--- isn't  ^he  a 
beauty?  What  dQ^£t^^%^f\^^'g\^ 
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-[Alarmtd, 


fl06.  Whr,  I  say  she  h  nol  fil  to  fcoW  a 
candla  to  rny  Dolly. 

Nofi,  Pretty  courtship  indeed. 
.  Snocks*  Ah,  you^V  alter  your  mind  soon; 
I  knoir  you  will.    Come,  ieCs  sit  down  and 
talk  oi'  it.  t^^^/ 

Nan,  [To  Sneuiks}  Ob,  my  dear  sir,  i\e 
beeiv  so  frightcn*d — J)o  yon  know  1  lliink  Fvo 
seMi  the  very  gliost  that  aJdrmM  you  so  once. 

Snacks.  A  what?  a  ^host? — Otord,  I  fa  ope 
not,  L  .hate  the  very  sight  of  *enri :  —  It's  very 
odd;  but — [Stariuif;'] — didn't  1  bear  a  noise? 
^  Nam  Oh,  sir,  that's  a  ^eiy  common  thing 
^n  Uiis  part  of  the  casitle;  I  bare  beea  most 
terribfjr  frighlewM  JaieJy. 
,  ,^0^.  W  hy,  what  frighlen'd  yoiiF^We  are 
good  ()eople  hert.;  they  won't  btirl  Us  — 
\^ifl  they,  Snacks? 

Snacks.  No,  no— thev — that  it — 

lifl/.  \Ftom  befund\l\^T\ 

Rob,  What? 

licU,  Hear? 

Snatks.  Lord  ba*  mercy  upon  mc  ?  l[Knee/s. 
Rqi.  Offspring  of  mine,  listen  not  to  the 
sidvice  of  that  wretch. 
Rob,  I  doanU  intend  it, 

fiUit  Ifell  btstray  you !  your  intended  bride 
be  has  ImprlsonM  in  the  yellow  chamber;  go, 
%el  ber  at  liberty*. 

Rob,  What!  my  Dolly? — has  he  ]mprison.M 
ter  in  the  yellow  chamber? — Ob,  dang  your 
old  head!  iJCnocks  Snacks  dopmn,  and  exit, 

RaL  W^retch!  restore  your  ill-gotten  wealth 
^twenty>six  thousand  pounds  in  the  fire  per 
cents. 

Snacks,  1%  do  any  thine;  that  you  command. 
*  Rat,  Sign  the  paper  before  you. 

[Snacks  sig^ns  the  Paper.  Nancjr  cougJts, 
Rattle  jumps  out  of  the  Closet,  and 
takes  the  Paper, 
Rat,  How  do  you  do?  hov  are  you? 
Snacks,  Give  me  the  paper. 
Rat,   Not  a  word  —  twenly-six  thousand 
pounds  in  the  five  per  cents.  —  Now,  dear 
Nancy,  you  are  mine,  and  five  thousaud  pounds. 

Snacks,  Yon  to  rebel  against  me  too,  you 
baggage. 


[Act  Ik 


Mew,  [f^^pO  Only  let  me  cakb  ksU 
of  him,  rlf  give  it  Bim—^anolc^  abomimUe-- 

Snter  MAKQc&r. 
Ob,  yon  ure  there,  are  voa?  — You  vicM 
wretcJj? — let  me  gel  at  Ium^{7lc/Aj  after 
Snacks,  and  beats  kirn']  ^  A  frtltj  pack  of 
lies  ydu.bftve^  UM;  you  oM  ragamuflm,  m. 
'  .  ♦ 
Enter  Robim  0nd  Dollt. 
Rob,  What!  arc  yo^  there,  Raitie? 
H(m4,  Yes,  Tm  the  gbosl^ear! 
Rob:  Why  you  frigfaud      ilcmesiy  a  lltlk. 

Knter^  Seri  oMtk. 
Se^{.\  Mdase  y^n,  roaster  6nacbf  tbe  b» 
IrfTs  lia'  gotten  master  Frapk,  andfaV  kiiogiis 
him  lie  re. 

Rob.  WbafI  the  bailiflV-gol  luiii?-Ok, 
yoAi  'old  ra«caff  [To  SnaoHwj^ — ^Lel  kim  cow 
here  in  a  moment!  {KxU  Seroant\'-^ 
Snacks,  Pm  sony  for  you ;  for  Vm  swe  y« 
canH  be  bappv^^a  man  as  does  so  m'ni 
barm,  and  so  little  gooil,  never  can  be kipffi 
Vm  sure>— 

Enter  Mft.  Fjlakjl 
I  be  yery*  sorry  as  tbey  oaM  yak  A,  Vr 
Frank,  but  J  couldnH — 

Frank,  I  know  your  beart  too  well  to  ^ 
you  (X)uld. 

Rob,  I  bare  a  great  faTonr.  to  ask  ef  j«, 
Mr.  Frank:  you  see  we\e  ralber  found Soicb 
out; — now,  wiH  you — dang  it,  vfillvottt« 
care  of  me,  and  come  and  lire  ia  diecvii 
with  me,  and  give  me  your  advice?— yoobo* 
how  1  mean ;  like — teach  me  a  bit,  yoebot 

Frank,  You  art  too  generous:  hutliec^ 
your  proffered  kindness;  and,  by  mr  ca« 
and  attention  to  your  welfare,  will  itpf' 
small  part  of  tbc  debt  I  ow^e  you. 

Rob,  Now,  then,  I  am  haj^py,  witb  s^k  ? 
friend  as  Mr.  Frank — Dolly,  wc  shall  k*** 
Jiow  to  take  care  of  ourselves  and  oiirde«^ 
hours  —  and  FIl  take  care  that  poor  f(A  »d 
Mess  the, day  as  made  nie  a  lord. 


WHO'S  THE  DUPE? 

Taii  Hrelj  Farce  was  pfodticedp  ia  1779,  1>y  ]Vfrs.  Co\r\rj,  a  Indj  -whoge  aalarallj  fuperior  gaii» 
liTBtion,  ^-ere  particularly  devoted  (o  the  icrvice  of  tlie  dramatic  mate.   The  judgment  and  contrivaaea  maef*  * 
•ftcr-piece,  and  the  \Tu\f  laughable  mpda  in  -which  it  is  coadnctid,  are  creditable  lo  the  varied  lalrat  of  tka 
—In  •pile  of  Granger's  impolite  definition  f»f  ^v•man,  lo  be  "only  one  of  aatiire's  agreeable  blunders,**  ike 
probably  agree  with  Mis»  jDoiley  in  her  choice,  and  rejvction  of  so  non>descripl  a  lover  as  Gradtiar  tcliola<ig 
meol  must  be  interapersed  and  seasoned  with  the  ordinary  but  indispensable  trifles  of  Kfe,  or  aocwly  mtU  ^y"*, 
ridienle  it*).    In  old  Doiley,  the  positive  mandates  of  ignoranao  are  fairly  exposed,  and  ibe  loTers  wtt  attW*"*"^ 
pinctt,  Trho  have  so  iogcnioualf  defeated  their  inflacncc. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


ORANGBR.       I       CBARLOTTB.  | 


•)  •'WWn  rallies  are  pointed  out,  and  vttity  ridiiMiled,  il  Hay  b«  iff P^^llMf ,  V9f  CWf^^C*^*  ' 
r4#ea  where  fidienle  I.  naoful."— /ro/is/onJcra//.  rUmZS^  \3JKJK^^LS^ 


-    ACT  I 

opper  GiftL$y  (ffia  several  per fBris passes* 
\  Girt.  I  vxiif      baiiH  b<)c]  ^  'cusibmer  io^ 
jT*    Sumrnftr  is  tomiog!»  pud  shall 
iited.    When  flowers  ar*-  pl^y,  nobddy 
f!  }my  'em.  .  •  .  -  '  • 

IGirL  AYt  v^rjf  try^e^  people  tallu  ofsura- 
Ir,  butj  TOt  iDjr  part,  give  me  Cbristmaa. 
«  hard  Irosty  or  a  deep  .&iioW|  who's  4r«ss« 
wUHotit  (fbwers  and  furs?  Hepe^  i>ii«  of 

1  capiaios. 

Enter  Sandpoko. 

fWers,  Smp?* 
Sand,  I  ksil;^  no  sdrer. 
2Gi'rk  Bles<  vour  honour!  111  tidte  gold. 
Sand.  Ittdced!  J  i, 

2GirU  Here*s  bjacinthsy  aud  a  spfig^  of 
frlle. 

Sand,  Vd  rather  have  roses.  What  wilf 
u  take  for  ihese?      [PinrMng  her  cheek, 

2  Gin,  I  can't  sell  them  alone— the  tree  and 

3  rose^.niust  go  together. 


Wm>«  THBT  DUPfi? 

;nej|  ;  'kul      tn^ed  a  fine 


»9 


Enter  GrANGMa* 
dbncf.  Ab!  Granger,  by  all  thai's  fortunate, 
vrrote  to  you  last  night,  in  Devohshire,  lo 
iten  your  return. 

iQ^rang.  'Hien  jour  letter  and  I  jostled  each 
ber  at  two  t>'dioclc  on  tbis  side  Houuslow. 
Y  danttied  postilion  —  nodding,  1  suppose, 
er  the  charms  of  some  Greasalinda — ran 
ainst  the  lelter-cai  t,  tore  off  my  hind  wheel, 
d  I  was  forced  to  mount  his  one-eyed  hack; 
;d,  in  that  curious  equipage,  arrived  at  three 
\s  morning. 

Sand,  But  iiow  bas  the  negotiation  with 
iiir  brother  ended  ?  Will  hji*  put  you  into  a 
nation  to  — 

Grang,  Ye*!,  to  take  a  sweatmg  with  the 
entoos.  He^lJ  speak  to  Sir  Jacob  Jaghire  to 
i  me  a  cemmission  in  the  £ast Indies:  and, 
m  knowy  ev*»ry  body  grows  rich  there — and 
en,  you  know,  you're  a  soldierj  you  can 
^bt  \In  a  tone  af  mimickry. 

Sand,  Well,  what  answer  did  you  give 
m? 

Grang,  Yes,  Sir  Bpbhy,  I  can  fight,  [Mi- 
tc/iingj  hut  1  can't  grow  rich  on  the  smeH 
*  gunpowder.    Your  true  East  India  soldier 

of  a  di0cl^nt  genus  from  those  who  sfrewcd 
finden  with  Frenchmen,  add  must  have  as 
real  a  fecundity  of  character  as  a  Dutch 
urgomaster.  Whilst  his  sword  is  in  his 
ind,  hjs  pen  must  be  in  his  poclcade :  he  must 
3  as  expert  at  fractions  as  at  assaults :  to-day 
owing 'd»wn  ranks  of  soft  beings,  just  risen 
om  their  embroidery:  to-morrow  selJing 
epper  and  beetle  nut  :  this  hour,  a  son  of 
fars,  striding  ovpr  heaps  c4'  slain;  the  nejit, 
n  auctioneer,  knocking  down  cfaintx  and  ca- 
co  to.  the  best  bidder. 

Sand,  And  thus  your  negotiation  ended? 

Granf.  Except  that  I  was  obliged  to  listen 
>  some  very  wise  disseilation  about  <*run^ 
lug  out,**  94  he  'calls  it.  Five  thousand  — 
Dougb  f6r  iioy  younger  son,  but  the  prodigal. 
Mimicking^  Really ,  Sandford ,  I  can't  see 
ow  I  caB*help  it  Jaek  Spiller,  Id  be  sure, 
ad  nin^e  hundred — the  poor  fellow  was  bo- 


solvent, '  I  bad  a  few  jitore  aocideqte  of  the 
same  kind;  piy  captaincy  cost  a  thoitsand; 
and  the  necessary  expenses  in  America,  with 
the  distresses  of  my  •  fellow-soldiers ,  havA 
ffwiillokweJ'  the  res^.  .  .    ♦  • 

'  Sandrroor  Graaf^l  So,  with  a  spirit  io 
do.  honour  to  five  thousand  a  year,  thou  art 
not  worjh  five  shillings.  ,  , 

Grqne,  Cesl  vrai.  Should  my  affairs  with 
E)i<abeth  be  crossed,  I  apt  the  m<^t  undone 
dog  on  earth. 

Sand,  Now,  tell  me  honestly,  is  it  Elizabeth 
or  ilie  fortune,  whkh  is  your  object  ? 

Qrang,  Why,  look'c,  Sandford  $  I  am  not 
ortfe  of  those  sighing  milksops,  who  could  live 
in  a  cottage  on  love,  or  sit  conleqledly  under 
a  hsdge  and  help  my  wife  to  knit  stockings; 
j)Ut.  on  the  wora  of  a  soldier,  i  had  .rather 
marry  Elizabeth  Doiley  with  ten  thousand 
pounds,  than  any  other  wonj^n*  on  earth  with 
a  hundred. 

Sand,  And  the  woman  nluf t  be  very  un- 
reasonable, who  would  not  be  satisfied  wdth 
such  a  distinction.  But  do  you  know  tbi^ 
Blizabeth's  father  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
choose  a  son  in  law,  without  your  permissibn? 

Grang,  Ha !  ,a  lover!    Thai  then  is  the  se- 
cret she  hinted,  and  which  brought  me  so 
hastily  to  town.    Who — what  is  be?  ^ 
Siiftd.  Ever};  thing  that  you  arc  not. 
Grang,  There  is  such  a  mixture  of  jest  and 
earnest— 

Sand,  Upon  my  soul,  'lis  confoundedly  se- 
rious. Since  they  became  my  neighbours  in 
Suffolk,  1  am  in  the  secrets  ^  the  whole  fa- 
mily; and,  for  your  sale,  have  cultivated  an 
iDfimacy  with  Abraham  Doiley,  citizen  and 
slop-seller.  Fn  a  word,  the  father  consults  me, 
the  daughter  complains  to  me»and  the  cousin, 
fUU-de-chambrt,  romps  with  me.  Can  my 
importance  be  increased  ? 

Grang,  My  dear  Sandford.  [Impatieniljr* 

Sand,  My  dear  Granger !  The  sum  total  is 
this:— Otd  Doiley,  bre<l,  you  know,  in  a  char- 
ity-school, swears  he'll  have  a  man  of  "lam- 
ing* for  bis  son.  His  caprice  makes  him  re- 
gardh!ss  of  fortune;  but  Elizabeth's  husband 
must  have  Latin  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  be 
able  to  teach  his  grandsons  to  sputter  in  Greek. 

Grang:  Oh !  I II  study  Hebrew,  and  write 
odes  in  Chaldee,  if  that  will  content  him :  but, 
may  1  perish,  if  all  the  pedants  in  England, 
with  the  universities  to  -back  'cm,  shall  rob  nw 
of  my  Elizabeth!— Sec  \iet^  ^{Producing  a 
Letler\  an  invitation  from  ber  own  dear  hand. 
Tbis  morning— tbis  very  hour — in  a  moment 
I  shall  be  at  her  feet.  [^r>i>?^]— Go  with  me 
through  the  Park. — Oh,  no— 4  cry  you  mer- 


:y-_You  walk,  but  I  fly.  '   '  \Exit, 

Sand,  Propitious  be  your  flight! —Egad ! 
there  are  two  fine  girls — Til  try  'em — half 
afraid — the  women  dress  so  equivocally,  that 
one  is  in  danger  of  attacking  a  countess^  when 
one  only  means  io  address  a  nymph  of  King's 
Place.  L^x/t 

Scene  II.— ^/i  Apartment  at  Mn.  DoTEBr'Sr 
Mr.  and  Miss  Doile*  at  breakfast. 
Doil,  Here,  takeaway — takeaway,  llcmeni- 
ber,  we  are  not  at  hovne  jo  nohodr,  'but  tp 
Mr.  Gradus. 
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WHO'S  THE  OtPE? 


^Sero,  The  formal  gentleman  that  was  here 
last  i^gbt^'Sjr. 

Doil.  Yes,  [Snappi»hiy\  the  gentieman  that 
-was  here  Jast  night.  [Exit  Sert>ani\  What ! 
T.see  yon  are  refioivea  for  to  have  poor  Gra- 
ikis's  heart,  £Mzabeth!— 1  nev*  saw  you  so 
triclcec!  out  in  a  morning  before.  But  h«  isn^f 
none  of  your  chaps  that^s  to  be  catch ed  with 
a  mountain  head,  nor  knots,  nor  gew^gaws. 
-?-No,  no;  yott  must  mimi  yottr  Fs  ana  .Q's 
with  htm/ 1  can  tell  you.  And  don^t  laugh 
now.  when  he's  with  you.  YouVe  a  confound- 
ed knack  at  laughing;  and  there's  iK>thing 
so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  a  wise  raai^y  as  a 
great  laugher. 

MissD,  OJb !  his  idea  is  as  reviving  as  burnt 
feathers  in  hysterics.  I  wish  1  had  seen  him 
last  night,  with  all  the  rust  of  Oxford  about 
him ;  he  must  have  been  the  greatest  proveca^ 
tive  to  mirth. 

DoiU  How!  What!  a  provokive  1o  lAirAl 
Why,  why,  hussy,  he  was  recommended  to 
me  by  an  antikary  doctor  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety—he has  finished  his  larning  some  time; 
and  they  want  him  to  come  and  drink  and 
huQt  in  Shropshire.  Not  he — he  sticks  to  AI 
Mater;  and  the  College  heads  have  been  laid 
together  many  a  time  to  know  whether  he 
shall  be  a  great  judge,  a  lamed  physician,  of 
a  civility  doctor. 

MissD.  Nay  then,  Sir,  if  he's  all  this— 
laughing  will  be  irresistible. 

MoiL  Don't  put  me  in  a  passion,  Betty; 
don't  go  for  to  pat  me  in  a  passion.  What 
woula  you  have  a  man  with  an  etarnal  grin 
upon  his  face,  4ike  the  head  of  a  knocker? 
And  hopping^  and  skipping  about  like  a  Dutch 
doll  with  quicksilver  m  its  heels?  If  you  must 
have  a  husband  of  that  sort,  so  be  it — so  be 
it — you  know  the  rest. 

liiss  D,  Surely,  Sir,  'tis^  possible  for  a  man 
who  does  not  move  as  if  cot  in  wood,  of 
speak  as  though  he  delivered  his  words  by 
4ale,  to  have  breeding,  and  to — 

i>oi7.  May  be — may  be;  but  your  man  or 
'breeding  is  not  fit  for  old  Doiley  s  son.  What ! 
^hail  T  go  for  to  give  the  labour  of  thirty-years 
to  a  young  jackanapes,  who'll  come  into  the 
room  with  a  dancing-school  step,  and  prate 
of  his  grandfather  Sir  Thomas,  his  great  grand-* 
father  the  general,  and  his  great-ereat-great- 
g|<andfather,  merely  because  1  can't  tell  whe- 
ther I  ever  had  one  or  no? 

Miss  />.  1  hope,  Sir,  that  such  a  man  could 
never  engage  my — 

Doil,  Pshaw!  pshaw!  you  can't  pertend  for 
to  judge  of  a  man — all  hypocrites  and  deceivers. 

Miss 3.  Except  Mr.  Gradus. 

Doil  Oh,  he!  He's  very  dififerent  from  your 
men  of  breeding,  I  assure  you:  the  most  ex- 
traordinary youth  that  wai  e^er  turned  out 
of  college.  None  of  your  randans,  up  all 
night — not  drinking  and  wenching.  No,  in 
his  room — poring,  and  reading,  and  reading, 
and  studying.  Ob,  the  joy  that  I  shall  have 
in  hearing  him  talk!  1  do  love  lamine.  I  was 
grieved — grieved  to  the  soul,  Betty,  when  thou 
wert  bom.  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  a  boy; 
anil  if  thou  hadst  been  a  boy,  thou  shouldst 
have  had  Greek,  and  algebra,  and  jometry, 
enough  for  an  archbishop. 

MissD,  I  am  sorry — 


2>9i7.  No,  no;  doVt  be  son^  be  obedicBt, 
and  all  will  be  as  it  should  be.  You  kaowl 
dote  on  you,  you  young  slut-  I  left.  East- 
cheap  for  WestminateI^  on  purpose  to  plow 
you^Haven't  I  carried  you  lo»  Batb,  Bmni- 
g^m,  and  Warley  Conmon,  aad  all  ike 
teej  places?  I  never  grudge  you  no  Uftmt^ 
nor  no  pleasure  whatsomevcr. 

Missik  Indeed^  Sii^  you  are  moA » 
dulgent. 

MoiL  Well  then,  douH  tlMit  me,  Bettj; 
don't  go  for  to  liiwart  roe^  tbaf  s  all.  Sm 
yon  came  into  the  work),  add  ditappoiitei 
your  father  of  a  son,  \is  your  duty  to  ff« 
him  a  wise  jon-in-law,  to  make  np  Jiii  lou. 

Enter  Cbarlotve. 
Chan  Mrs.  TafSety,  the  mantaa-mak^  it 
in  your  dressing-room,  MaVmft. 

I) oil.  Then  send  her  away:  she  kasa't  n 
time  now  for  Mrs.  Taffety. 

Miss  J}.  Ay,  send  her  away,  CbrioH. 
What  does  she  want  ?  I  didn't  send  for  k. 
Char,  Bless  rae — ^*tis  the  capfain.  [Jp^*- 
MissD,  Oh,  heavensl  [Aside!  Ym^  f  ^ 
remember— Ay,  I  did>-I  did  sentflDrJicr  ikrf 
the  painted  lutestring. 
DoiL  Bid  W  come  agnin  to-morrow,!  iv. 
Char,  Lord  Mass  me.  Sir;  I  dare  suf  wt 
can't  come  again  $o-morrow.   Such  mailn- 
makers  as  Mrs.  Taffety  wont  wait  bii  a  ^ 
zcn  times  on  people.— VVhji  Sir,  ikccotfr 
to  her  cuatomers  in  a  chair  of  her  ovi;  wi 
her  footman  beats  a  tattoo  at       door  n  i 
she  was  a  countess. 

Doii,  A  mautua-maker  with  her 
and  chair!  O  ludl  O  lud!  I  shottk!  tt  iMi 
have  expected  a  duchess  in  a  whecl4nMa> 
MissD.  Pray,  Sir,  allow  me  jast  iviif 
and  speak  to  her.  It  is  the  (vrecldt  (I'M 
-anti  I'd  give  the  world  were  yoii  as 
charmed  with  it  as  I  am. 

DoiL  Coaxing  slut!  [^Exeani  Misi  mi 
Charloftel-^Whei^  the  devil  can  Gia4»k 
now ? — VVell,  good  fortune  never  com«tt> 
hurry.  If  I'd  pitched  upon  your  man  oflrtjjj 
ing,  he'd  have  been  ber«  au  hour  ago— 
his  jocklale,  kissed  Elizabeth^s  Unftrif  hsfp 
into  bis  carriage,  and  away  to  his  wcad^> 
divert  her  with  charatures  of  tha  oM  fl"' 
and  his  daughter.  Oil!  heAre  fd  gwe 
gains  to  one  of  these  puppies;  W  * 
all  in  building  hospitals  f"9r  Jaiy  Iacf>**  *T 
decayed  pimps. 

Scene  III.— -rf  Dre^stA^  JUmu 
Miss  Doilet  and  GAA^fi^' 
MissD.  A 
haps  I  am  too 

•an   £wAnr>*  —  ~- 

^.   ^.    ,  ^  secure  me  to  yuuMifj 

you  willing  to  enter  into  meaawreijyt— 

Granff,  Any  thing!  everything; 
chaise  at  the  Park-gate  in  five  miaates;  *>■ 
we'll  be  in  Scotland,  my  Eli«abelh,hefcrty«» 
new  lover  has  settled  his  address.  ■ ,  _^ 
MissD.  Pho!  phot  you're  a  mert  •■■P 
at  contrivance;  it  you'irhc  guijadhy»^ 
father  shall  ffive  me  to'  VOU  ak  St  J*** 


L>aiLET  and  UAAXGSB. 
triice  to  your  jtranspoit*!  Pj: 
o  much  inclined  to 
but  this  must  he  a 


father  shall  give  me  to'  you 
church,  in  thd  £gice  pf  the  wdttf* 
Grang.  Indeed!         _ _ _ i _ 

MissD.  Ina««^c^  by L^oogle 


fT^MfBg-.  \  foar  \&  trust.  it «  mj  an^el! 
ift^  can  work  rmraclej  with  all  mankjod; 

s^n  obstinate  father — 
f£ss  Z>a  It  is  you  vrho  must  ^vrork  the  mi- 
le.   1  haTe  settled  the  whole  affair  with  my 
whcO  has  uoderstandiog  and  wil^and 
L  bave  pnly  to  he  oHedient 
wrtme,  I  am  j^erfectfy  obedient.'  Pray  ^rre 

my  Isssoii. ' 

\Iiss  D,  VVhy,  iadiily,  you  know  my  fa- 
r  has  neyer  seen  you :  her  left  Bath  before 
X  had  the  sauciness — 

'Enier.  GHAJtLOTTS  wWi  a  bundle, 
Ghar,  There!  youVe  finely  pau^t!  Here's 
ttr  father  and  Mr,  Gradus  acto^y  tipon 

I  stairs,  coming  here. 

Grang,  Zounds!  whereas  the  closet? 
Miss  p.  Ohf  Lord!  here^  no  closet— I  shall 
mt  with  terror. 
Grang.  No  Lack  stairs?  No  clothes  press? 
Chtu-,  Neither,  neither  1  Btt  here^i^rm  your 
ardian  ^tk&fX—^Un^uig  the  bundle}  1  told 
n  Mrs.  Taffety  was  here;  so,  without  more 
remoBT,  clap  on  these— speak  broken  £ng- 
by  artd,  my  life  for  it,  you'll  pass  muster 
ith  my  uncle.  pupiter — 
Grartg,  What  I  make  a  wonian  oTme?  By 
Cfiar,  Lay  your  commands  on  him.  If  he 
»esnH  submit,  we  are  ruined. 
Jfiss  D.  Oh,  you  shall,  I  protest  Here,  Til 
It.  his  cap  on. 

X>oiU  \VriOwu£\  This  way,  Sir;  come  this 
ay-— VVe'll  f»ke  her  by  surprise — least  pre- 
iration  is  best — \Pulling  at  ihe  Door]  Open 
e  door. 

MissD,  Presently,  Sir. 
JDoiL  [Knocking!  What  the  dickens  arc 
9U  doing,  I  sayf  Open  the  door. 
Char.  In  a  moment — I'm  only  pinning  ray 
msha's  gown.  Lord  bless  me!  you  hurry 
[to  SO)  you  have  made  me  prick  my  linger. 
'There,  now  you  may  enter. 

Enter  Doilbt  and.  Gradus. 

Doil,  Ohf  only  my  daugfater*s  mantua-ma* 
er.— [Gron^er  makes  courteseys,  and  goes 
ut,  followed  by  CharloUe]  Here,  £Hzabeth, 
lis  is  that  Mr.  Gradus  I  talked  to  you  about. 
Hess  me!  I  hope  you  aVt  ill  —  you  look  as 
rbite  as  a  candle. 

MissD.  No,.  Sir,  not  ill;  hut  this  woman 
las  fretted  me  to  deatb>*-she  has  spoiled  my 
jown. 

DoiL  Why  then,  make  her  pay  for  it,  d'ye 
lear?  lf$  my  belief,  if  she  was  to  pay  for 

II  she  spoils,  she'd  soon  drop  her  cbair,  and 
radge  a-foot.  Mr.  Gradus — beg  pardon — this 
9  my  daughter — don't  think  the  worse  of  her 
lecaus^e  she  is  a  little  dashed  or  so. 

Grad^  Bashfolness,  Mr.  Doiley,  is  the  robe 
)f  modesty;  and  modesty,  as  bath  been  well 
observed,  is  a  sunbeam  to  a  diamond — giving 
occe  to  its  beauty,  and  exalting  its  lustre, 

Doil,  lie  was  a  deep  one,  I  warrant  hire, 
hat  said  that.  I  remember  something  like  it 
n  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Come,  speak  to 
bilizabeth  there — I  see  she  won't  (ill  you've 
woke  the  ice, 

Grsu/.  Madam  1  [poops']  hem  •^permit  me 
— thi^  honour— hem— believe  roe,  Lady,  I  hate 
more  satblactioo  in  beholding  you,  than  I 
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should  hiive  iu  cosreaiing  with  Graevins  aQd 
Gronovius:  I  had  rather  poss^  your. appro- 
bation thatt  that  of  the  elder  Scnliger;  and 
this  apartment  is  more  precious  to  mc  than 
was  the  Lycoum.  Portico  to  the  most  zealous 
of  the  Perfp»teti^5. 

J>o<T  There  I  Show  me  a  ttian  of  breeding 
who  cpnld  talk  so !     '  ^  [yistds. 

Miss  J),  I  heffcve  all  you  have  said  to  he 
v^ry  fioe,  Sir;  hut,  unfortunately,  I  don't  know 
the  gentlemen  you  mentioned.  Theeducalioa 
given  to  women  shuts  us  eiltiveiy  frpm  such 
refined  acquaintance. 

Grad.  Perfectly  right,  Madam;  {perfectly 
right.  The  more-  si^le  your  education,  th« 
n«aref  you  approach  the  pure  manners  of  the 
purest  ^tges.  The  charms  of  women  were 
never  more  powerful  —  never  inspired  such 
achievements,  as  in  those  imniorltfi  periods, 
vvhen  they  could  neither  pead  hor  writ^ 

J}oil,  Ndt  r«ad  nor  write!  founds  w^hot  a 
time  was  that  to  bring  up  a  daughter!  VVhy, 
a  peeress  in  .those  days  aid  nofr  colt  sd  much . 
as  a  barber's  daughter  in  ours.  lV]is^  Fris 
most  have  her  dancing,  her  French,  her  tam- 
bour, her  harpfscboll,  her  jography,  her  'stro* 
nomy— whilst  her  father,  to  support  all  this, 
lives  upon  sprats ;  or,  once  in  two  years,  calls 
his  creditors  to  a  composition* 

Grad.  Oh,  tempora  mutantur!  hut  tfasse 
exuberances,  Mr.Doiley,  indigilate  unbounded 
liberty. 

DoiL  Digitate  or  not— ifackens,  if  the  ladies 
would  lake  my  advice,  they'd  return  to  their 
distaffs,  and  grow  notable — to  distingaish 
themselves  from  their  shopkeepers'  wives. 

Grad*  Ah!  it  was  at  the  loom,  and  the 
spinning  wheel,  that  the  Lucretias  and  Por- 
tias of  the  world  imbibed  their  virtue;  that 
the  mothers  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Horatii,  the 
Antonini,  caught  that  sacred  flame  with  which 
they  inspired  their  sons,  and  with  the  milk  of 
their  own  pure  bosoms  gave  them  that  forti- 
tude, that  magnanimity,  which  made  them 
conquerors  and  kings. 

Enter  a  SerQonU 
Serv,  SiTf  here's  a  lord!  Lord  Pharo! 
Doil,  Lord  Pharo!  hum,  then  the  four  aces 
run  against  him  last  night.    Well,  the  ill-luck 
of  some,  and  the  fine  taste  of  others,  makes 
my  moae^  breed  like  rabbits.  £^side, 
Seri\  Sir — 

Doil,  Well,  well,  I'm  coming.  When  a  lord 
wants  money,  he'll  wail  as  patiently  as  any 
body.  Wefl,  Mr.  Gradus,  I'm  your  humble 
sarvant.  Elizabeth!  you  understand  me.  [Ejcit, 
Grad,  How  unlucky  tho  old  gentleman 
should  be  called  away !  Hem !  [Addressing 
himself  to  speak  to  herl  There  is  something 
in  her  eye  so  sarcastic,  rd  rathor  pronounce 
the  terrae-filiu^  than  address  her.  Madam! 
Wh«t  can  1  say?  Oh  now— -that's  fortunate 
[Pulling  out  somtt  papers]  Hem !  I  will  ven- 
ture to  request  your  ideas.  Madam,  on  a  little 
autographon,  which  I  design  for  the  world. 
MissD,  Sir! 

Grad,  In  which  I  have  found  a  new  chro- 
nometer, to  prove  that  Confucius  and  Zoro- 
aster were  the  same  person;  and  that  the  py- 
ramids are  not  so  and^nt,  by  two  hundred 
years,  as  ^he  world  believes. 
MissD,  To  whatDB»r4ft<^^Ji&t)Qle 
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Qrad,  Purpose !—Parpo9e,  Madam!  Wkfi 
.  really,  iMiss,  our  bookseHers*  shelTes  are  loaded 
with  Tolumes  in  the  unfruitful  road  of  plain 
aeose  and  nature  ;  and  unless  an  author  can 
elance  himself  from  the  conimon  track,  h 
stands  as  little  chance  to  he  known,  as  a  co> 
tnet  in  ita  apholion.  Pray,  Ma^am,  amuse 
yourseIC 

MimI),  O  Lord,  8ir!  you  may  as  weU  of- 
icr  me  a  sheet  ofhieroglyphics — besides,  I  haie 
reading. 

Grad^  Hale  reading! 

Miss  D.  Ay,  to  be  sur«;  what's  readini 
^ood  for,  but  to  give  a  sliiT,  embarrassed  air 
It  makes  a  man  move  as  if  made  hy  a  car- 
penter, who  had  forgot  to  give  him  joiwU-— 
lObser^'ing  hitn]  he  tn-rrf»  his  haf,  and  bites 
his  thiunb^  whilst  his  bearers,  his  beholders, 
I  mean,  are  gaping  for  his  wit. 

GrifuL  The  hialicious. creature!  'Tis  my  pi<v 
ture  she  has  been  drawine,  and  now  His  more 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  than  ever. 

Mis^Xim  For  my  part— for  my  part,  if  I 
was  a  man,  Vd  study  only  dancing  and  bon- 
mots.  With  no  other  learning  than  these, 
he  ^ay  be  light  and  frolicsome  as  Lady  Airy^s 
poiries:  hilt,  loaded  with  Greek,  philoaophy, 
anif  fnoAhematicSy  he's  ts  'heavy  and  dull  as 
a  cart-horse. 

GrtuL  f'ottninn  cum  voce  diaboli. 

Miss  Bless  me,  Sir  I  why  are  you  so  si- 
lent? My  lather  told  me  you  was  a  lover  — I 
never  aaw  such  a  lover  in  my  life.  By  this 
time  you  should  have  said  fifty  brilliant  things 
— found  a  hundred  similes  for  my  eyes,  com- 
plexion, and  wit  Can  your  memory  furnish 
you  with  nothing patP  No  poetry — no  heroics? 
vVhat  subject  did  Portia*s  lovers  entertain  her 
with,  while  she  sat  spinning — aye  ? 

Grad.  The  lovers  of  that  age,  Madam,  were 
ignorant  of  frothy  compliments.  Instead  of 
heing  gaiiant,  they  were  brave;  instead  of 
flattery,  they  studied  virloo  and  wisdom.  It 
was  these,  Madam,  that  nerved  the  Ronaan 
arm ;  that  empowered  her  to  drag  the  nations 
of  the  world  at  her  chariot  wheels;  and  that 
raised  her  to  such  an  exalled  height— 

MissD,  That  down  she  tumbled  in  the  dust 
— and  there  I  beg  you'll  leave  her.  Was  ever 
any  thing  so  monstrous  1  I  ask  for  a  compli* 
ment,  and  you  begin  an  oration  —  an  oration 
on  a  parcel  of  stiff  warriors,  and  formal  pe- 
dants. VVhy,  Sir,  there  is  not  one  of  these 
brave,  wise,  godlike  men,  but  will  appear  as 
ridiculous  in  a  modern  assembly,  as  a  judge 
in  hia  long  wig  and  a  maccaroni  jacket. 

Grad,  Now  I  am  dumb  again.  Oh,  that  I 
had  you  at  BraKen-nose,  Madam!  —  I  could 
manage  you  there.  [Aside, 

Miss  A,  What!  now  you're  in  the  pouts, 
Sir?  Tis  mighty  well.  Bles*  us  1  what  a  life 
a  wife  must  lead  with  siich  a  . being!  for  ever 
talking  sentences,  or  else  in  profound  silence. 
No  delightful  nonsense,  no  sWeet  trifling.  All 
must  he  solemn,  wise,  and  grave.  Hang  me, 
if  1  would  not  sooner  marry  the  bust  of  Se- 
neca, in  bronze:  then  I  should  have  alt  the 
l^ravity  and  colioess  of  wisdom^  without  its 
impertinence. 

Grnd.  The-  impeHinencc  ol  wisdom!  — 
Surely,  Madam,  of  I  am  much  deceived,  you 
possess  a  mind  capable  of<— 
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Missp,  Now  I  9tt^  \y  the  tnk  af 
chin.  Sir,  you  are  beginoifig  aoQt&er  draftM: 
—hut,  I  protest,  1  wiD  nover  'hear  you  spe« 
again,  till  yoti  have  forsworn  those  tooes,  ni 
that  manner.  Go,  Sir;  throw  your Wb  i^a 
the  fire,  turn  yoitr  study  mto  a  drasiiag-foo^ 
hire  a  dancing-master,  and  graw  agreeaUc 

[M 

Grad.  Plato!  Aristotle!  Zeno!  J  akjurt  jt 
A  gir!  bred  in  a  niirsery,  in  whose  soul  it 
sacred  lamp-  of  knowledge  hath  ScxnAj  lU 
Its  faintest  rays,  hath  vanquished,  and  find 
dumb,  the  most  faithful  of  your  diidpia 
XKnier  CfUirlolie]  Here's  another  i^-irii, 
I'd  as  soon  encounter  a  she-vrolf.  [GoHy. 

Char,  Stay,  Sir,  pray,  an  instaal!  Ln 
bless  me!  am  I  such  a  scare-crow M m 
never  run  from  by  a  young  man  belisR  it 
my  Wh,  [PulU  bim  htd. 

Grnd,  I  resolve  henceforward  to  ma  ii« 
your  wholo  sex.— Youth  and  beauty  aie  o4f 
otiier  names  ibr  coquetry  and  affesiation.  U 
me  go.  Madam,  yoif  have  beauty,  aad  dudl* 
less  ail  that  belongs  to  it. 

Char,  Lud  1  yoirve  a  nu^y  pivt^y  «^ 
sical,  way  of  complimenting ~  Miss  Doik 
might  have  discerned  something  inyonven 
cherishing,  in  spite  of  that  husk  of  icUa- 
ship.— To  paaa  one's  life  with  such  a  boa| 
seems  to  me  to  he  the  very  apexoffca 
felicity.  I  found  that  word  ior  hiiniiiabA 
of  geometry,  this  morning^.  [Aiit 

Grad,  Indeed  ! 

Cftar,  Positively.  I  have  listened  la  tft 
conversation;  and  I  can't  help  being  ctaxm 
that  talents,  which  ought  to  do  you  hwoic 
should,  by  your  mismanagement,  be  Goontw 
into  downnght  ridicule. 

Grad,  This  creature  if  of  a  getw  ^ 
di/Terent  from  the  other.  She  has  undecw 
ing!  [Aside]  —  1  begin  to  sasnect,  Madia, 
that,  though  1  have  some  knowled^  I  ^ 
still  much  to  learn. 

Char,  You  have  indeed— knowledge^  a* ;« 
manage  it,  is  a  downright  bore, 

Grad.  Boar!  What  relalioa  c^a  ttioe  W 
between  knowledge  and  a  hog! 

Char,  Lord  bless  me !  how  ridicdoas. 
have  spent  your  life  in  leamnag  ihe  dearfl* 
guages,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  JiWfljf-^^'?' 
Sir,  bore  is  ail  the  ion. 

Grad.  Ton!  ton!  What  way  Aat  be?  » 
cannot  be  orthology:  I  do  not-  raeWI«i* 
ot  in  the  parent  languages.  . 
Char,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  belter  ;*od  hdt<r.  ^« 
Sir,  ton  means— /0/7  is — Pho!  wbal 
where  the  root  is  ?  These  kinds  of  wordi 
the  short  hand  of  converaatioOv  and.«o««? 
whole  sentences  at  once.    All  one  life«  ^ 
and  all  one  hates  is  bore, 

Grad,  And  is  that  divine  jnediiins 
pourtrays  our  minds,  and  Aiakes  as  ^ ' 
the  animal  climax !  is  speech  become  sa 
bitrary,  that—  ^ 

Char. Divine  medium!  animal chmai.jt^ 
iemptuawil/^^\ou  know  very  T*^  Jj  ^ 
of  language  is  to  expreaa  one's  Jifce*  '•vT 
likes:  and  a  pig  will  do  this  as  effecla*"?^ 
its  squeak,  or  a  hen  with  h^r  oacklf,  sij* 
with  your  Latin  i^d  Greek. 


lev  iL.ScEM 
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(jidsifcei  aad  yau  sh^  cpnqiitr  l\lus  IMley. 
^ad*  CaA<|»er  ber!  5he*<  so  incased  witli 
diouie,  there  is  not  a  single  Tiilner»bfe  spot 

bout  her, 

.Ch^r,  Pshaw,  pshaMr!  What  becomoc  of 
»r  ndTcirfe,  wk«ii  you  bare  bamsbed  your 
bsurditles?  One  can  no  more  exist  wUboul 
lo  otber,  tban  ihp  mundane  system  without 
It. '  lliereV  a  touch  of  my  science  for  you. 

[Aside. 

Grad,  Madam,  FJI  take  you  for  my  Minerva 
-Cover  me  with  your  sbteld^  and  lead  me  to 
4lde. 

Okisr.'JBitough.  In  tbe  first  place,  [Leading 
nm  in  a  $lass\ — in  the  first  place,  don't  you 
tiink  you  arc  habited  d  ia  mode  etarnour  ? 
)id  yoQ  eter  see  a  cuptd  in  a  grixile  wi^» 
uried  OS  sUITly  as  Sir  Cloudsley  Sbovel^s  m 
le Abbey? — A  diugy  brown  coat,  with  vellum 
titCon  boles,  to  be  sure,  speaks  an  excellent 
)Ste:  but  then  1  would  advise  you  to  lay  it 
y  in  lavender,  for  your  grandson**  cbristeu* 
3g;  and  here^s  cambric  enough  in  your  ruf- 
ies  to  make  bis  shirt. 

Grad.  I  perceive  my  error.  The  votaries 
f  love  commence  a  new  childhood;  and  dig- 
ity  vfould  be  as  unbecoming  in  them,  as  a 
lornpipe  to  a  Socrates. — Butbabilis  so  strong, 
bsit,  to  gain  an  empress,  I  could  not  assume 
bat  careless  air,  that  promptness  of  expres>> 
ion — 

Char,  Then  you  may  give  up  the  pursuit 
f  Misa  Doiley ;  for  such  a  wise  piece  of  ap- 
igbtness  would  stand  as  good  a  chance  to  be 
ecretary  to  the  coterie,  as  her  husband. 

Grad.  It  is  Mr.  Doiley,  who  will — 

Char,  Mr.Doilc>'!  ridiculous^Depend  on^t, 
eMl  let  her  marry  just  whom  she  will.  This 
ir.  Gradus,  says  he  —  why,  I  don't  care  a 
roat  whether  you  marry  hini  or  no,  says  he 
-there  are  fifty  young  fellows  at  Oxford, 
^ho  can  talk  Greek  as  well  as  he — 

Grad,  Indeed! 

Char.  I  have  heard  a  good  account  of  the 
oung  man,  -says  he.  But  all  I  ask  of  you  is, 
9  receive  two  visits  from  him — no  more  than 
ivo  visits.  If  you  don't  like  him — so ;  if  you 
o,  I'll  ^ve  you  half  my  fortune  on  the  "day 
tf  mamase,  and  the  rest  at  my  death. 

Grad,  VVhal  a  singularity!  to  limit  me  to 
nro  visits. — One  is  already  past,  and  she  ha- 
»  me — What  can  I  expect  from  the  other? 

Char,  Every  thing.  It  is  a  moment  that 
ecides  the  fate  of  a  lover,  .  Now  fancy  me, 
liss  Doiley—swpar  Pm  a  divinity — then  take 
ly  hand,  and  press  if — thus. 

Grad,  Heavens!  ber  touch  has  thrilled  me. 

Char,  And  if  I  should  pout,  and  resent  the 
bMy,  make  your  apology  on  my  lips.  [Gra- 
Us  catches  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her  J 
Of  so,  you  have  fire,  I  perceive. 

Grad,  Can  you  give  me  any  more  lessons? 

Char,  Yes;  but  this  is  not  the  place.  I 
ate  a  friend — Mr.  Sandford,  whom  you  saw 
are  last  night— you  shall  dine  with  himi  he 
^111  initiate  you  at  once  in  the  fashionable 
ige,  and  teach  you  to  trifle  agreeably.  You 
lafl  be  equipped  from  his  wardrobe,  to  ap- 
ear  here  in  the  evening  a  man  of  the  world, 
dieu  to  grizzles,  and — 

Grad.  But  what  will  the  iatbi^r  think  of 
Ich  ^etamofpkosis? 


Char,  Stnd^  your  mistress  ouly:  your  viik 
^1  he  to  Iter-^and  thai  visit  decidei  your 
fate.  Resolne  then  to;  take  up  yt>ur  new  cha- 
racter boldly in  all  its  strongest  lines,  or 
pve  #p  otia  of  ^e  richest  bejressea  in  the 
ki«ffdom. 

Grad,  ]Vly  oblfgaHons,  Matlam,  -> 
Cftan  Y)on't  stay,  now,  to. run  the  rfsk  of 
meeting  Mr.  Doiley;  for  ifiie  shodid discover 
thai  yOu  have  disgusted  his  daughter,  &and^ 
ford,  the  dinner,  and  liie  plot,  wiN  be  wortb 
no  more  than  your  gravity.  Away,  ill  meet 
you  at  Story's  Gate  W  introduce  yoti. 

[if  jn>  Gradus. 

Mnter  Miss  DoiLST. 

Miss  /).  Excellent  Gharlotte  1  ytmVe  out^gone 
my  expectation — did  ever  a  woodcoek  run  so 
blindly  into  a  snare? 

Cfwr.  Ob,  that's  the  way  of  ell  yt)ur  great 
scholars — take  them  but  an  inch  out  of  iheir 
road,  and  you  may  turn  'em  inside  out,  as 
easily  as  your  glove* 

MissD.  Well,  but  haveyou  seen  jSandford? 
-«Is  every  thing  in  train? — Will  Gradus  be 
hoodwinked  ? 

Char.  Hoodwinked!  Why,  don't  von  see 
he's  already  stark  blind?  or,  if  he  nas  any 
eyes,  I  assure  ye  they  are  all  for  me.  . 

MissD,  My  heart  palpitates  with  appre- 
hension :  we  shall  never  succeed. 

Char,  Oh,  I'll  answer  for  the  scholar,  if 
you'll  undertake  the  soldier.  Mr.  Sandford 
has  engaged  half  a  doten  of  the  saooir  vivrei 
all  in  high  spirits  at  the  idea  of  tricking  old 
Leather-purse  —  and  they  have  sworn  to  ex- 
haust wit  and  invention,  to  turn  our  Solon 
out  of  their  hands  a  finished  coxcomb. 

MissD.  Blessing  on  their  labours!  '  Mr 
Granger  is  gone  to  study  his  rival;  and  vriH 
make,  1  hope,  a  tolerable  copy.  Now  follow 
Gradus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  and  take  care 
they  give  him  just  champaign  enough  to  raise 
him  to  tbe  point,  without  turning  over  it. 

[KxeunL 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment. 

DojLEY  asleep;  a  Table  before  him,  with 
bottles,  etc. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serp.  Sir!  Sir!  [Jogging  him'\  Sir  I  What 
a  pise!  sure  my  master  has  drained  the  bot- 
tles, he  sleeps  so  sound^Oh,nQ — [Pours  out 
a  glass!  —  Here's  t'ye,  old  gendeman!  can't 
think  why  they  send  me  to  wake  thee  ^  am 
sure  the  house  is  always  quietest  when  you're 
a  snoring.  [Drinks,  then  awakes  him, 

Doil,  Hey!— howl  what!  Is  Mr.  Gradus 
come? 

Sen^.  No,  Sir  but  Mr.  SandfonTs  above 
stairs,  and  a  mortal  fine  gentleman. 

Doil.  Fine  gentleman! ay —  some  rake^  I 
suppose,  that  wants  to  sell  an  annuity.— I 
wonder  where  Gradus  is— past  seven. 

[Looking  at  his  watch. 
Ser%>.  His  friends  keep  the  gentleman  over 
a  bottle,  mayhap,  Sir,  longerilj^lie  thought  for. 

Doil.  He  over  a  c^ta  iy4i@«gl^ 
over  some  crabbed  book;  or  Wiitcbiiiq;  what 
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tie  inoon*5  aboot,  througli  a  microscope, 
Come,  move  the  things ;  and  empty  them  two 
bottoms  into  one,  bottle^  and  cork  it  up  close 
—  dVe  hear.  I  wish  Gradus  was  come. — 
Wefly  if  I  succeed  in  this  one  point,  the  de?il 
may  run  away  with  the  rest.  Let  the  world 
goto  loggerheads;  crass  grow  upon  ^Change; 
land-tax  mount  up;  uttle  Doiley  is  smig.  Doi- 
ley,  with  a  hundred  thousand  in  annuities,  and 
a  son-ra-Jaw  as  wise  as  a  chancellor,  may 
bid  defiance  to  wind  and  weather.  [JSx/V. 

ScENS  IL — A  Drawing  Room. 
Enter  Gradvs,  led  by  Charlotte,  and  foU 
lowed  by  Mr.  Sandford, 

Char.  Well,  I  protest  this  is  an  improre- 
ment!  —  Why,  what  with  satins  aud  tassels, 
and  spangles  nnd  foils,  you  look  as  fine  as  a 
chemist*s  shop  by  candle  light. 

Grad,  Madam,  do  yon  approve— 

Char,  Ohy  amazingly  —  111  rua  and  send 
Miss  Doiley  to  admire  you. 

Groif,  [Looking  in  a  glass}  Oh,  if  our 

Eroctor  Q0tild  now  behold  nie !  he  would  never 
elieve  that  figure  to  be  Jeremy  Gradus. 
Sand,  Very  true,  and  1  give  ye  joy.  ^  No 
one  .would  conceive  youM  ever  been  within 
gun-shot  of  a  college. 

Grad,  What  must  I  do  with  this?  ^ 
Sand.  Your  chapeau  bras'—virtav  it  thus. 
These  hats  are  for  the  arm  only 

GrcKl,  A  hat  for  the  arm!  what  a  subver- 
sion of  ideas!  Ob,  Mr.  Sandford — if  the  sump- 
tuary laws  of  Lycurgus — 

Sand,  Damn  it!  will  you  never  leave  off 
your  college  cant?  I  tell  you  once  more— 
and,  by  Jupiter,  if  you  donH  attend  to  me, 
ril  give  you' up;  I  say,  you  must  forget 
that  such  fellows  ever  existed — that  there  ever 
Vras  a  language  but  English  —  a  classic  but 
Ovid,  or  a  volume  but  his  Art  of  Love. 

Grad.  1  will  endeavour  to  form  myself  from 
your  instructions;  but  tarry  with  me,  1  entreat 
you — if  you  should  leave  me — 

Sand,  I  won't  leave  you.  Here's  your  mis- 
tress.—Now,  Gradus,  stand  to  your  arms* 

Grad,  I'll  do  my  best;  but  I  could  wish 
the  purse-keeper  was  Miss  Charlotte. 

JSnter  Miss  Doilbt. 

Sand.  Hush!  Your  devoted:  allow  me.  Ma 
dam,  to  introduce  a  gentleman  to  you,  in 
whose  affairs  I  am  particularly  interested — 
Mr.  Gradus. 

MissD.  Mr.  Gradus!  Is  it  possible? 

Grad.  Be  not  astonished,  on  lovely  maiden, 
at  my  sudden  change!  Beauty  is  a  talisman 
which  woi-lcs  true  miracles,  and,  without  a 
fable,  transforms  mankind. 

Miss  D.  Your  transformation,  I  fear,  is  too 
sudden  to  be  lasting — 

Grad.  Transformation!  Resplendent  Virgo! 
brightest  constellation  of  the  starry  zone!  I 
am  hut  now  created.  Your  charms,  like  the 
Promethean  fire,  have  warmed  the  dod  to  life 
and  rapt  me  to  a  new  existence. 

MissD.  But  may  I  be  sure  you'll  never 
take  up  your  old  rust  again? 

Grad.  Never.  Sooner  shall  Taurus  with 
the  Pisces  join,  Copernicus  lb  Ptolemy  resign 
the  spheres,  than  I  be  what  I  was. 

M^sD.  i  shall  liurst 
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Sand.  Wel^  youVe  hit  it  off  toIeiiUr,  fev 
a  coup  desaai. — But  pr^ythee,  Gradiii,  aa^ 
you  talk  in  a  style  a  htlle  less  fustian?  Tm 
remember  how  those  fine  felWs  coaTenad 
you  saw  at  dinner;  no  sentences,  ao  cnpp 
words — all  was  ease  and  impudeoce. 

Grad,  Yes,  I  remember,  l^ov  tlie  iMi '« 
burst,  I  shall  soon  be  iledged. 

Doilbt  entering,  starts  back, 

DoiL  Why,  who  the  dickens  have  we  kct? 
Sand.  So,  there's  the  old  genius! 
MissD.  But  I  am  convinced  osv'-I  n 
(umvinced  now  this  is  all  pat  on— ia  ytui 
heart  yon  are  still  Mr.  Gradus. 

Grad,  Yes,  Madam,  still  Grados:  but  i«l 
that  stiff  scholastic  fool  you  saw  tbii  morninf. 
No,  no,  I've  learned  that  the  acquisition  s 
which  your  falkrr  is  so  ridiculoosly  food,  at 
useless  lumber;  that  a  man  who  knowiniR 
than  his  neighbours,  is  in  danger  of  hae^ 
shut  oat  of  society;  or,  at  best,  of  being  n- 
viled  at  dinner  once  in  a  twelvemondi,  tok 
exhibited  like  an  antique  hronxe,  or  »ft 
ridge-pot  from  Hercutaneum. 

DoiZ  Zounds!  'tis  he!  I'm  all  oftrki 
cold  sweat.  [Bekt- 
MissD,  And  don*t  you  think  leinuDf^ 
greatest  blessing  in  the  world? 

Grad.  Not  I,  truly.  Madam —Learaingi  i 
vile  bore!  ■ 

DoiU  Do  I  stand  upon  my  head  or  sr 
heels  ? 

Grad.  I  shall  leave  all  those  foppcneib 
the  gray- beards  at  college.   Let  'era  diof  b- 
gic,  or  make  £nglish  hashes  out  of  suii  l^* 
brew,  till  tbey  starve,  for  me. 
Sand.  This  is  your  resolution? 
Grad,  Fixed  as  Ixion  on  hb  whed.  i  ■» 
no  study  now  but  the  ton. 
Doil,  Indeed!  . 
Grad.  You  shall  confess,  my  ftieod,  ■ 
spits  of  prejudice,  that  'tis  possible  Ibr  a  no 
of  letters  to  become  a  man  of  the  world  i* 
shall  see  that  he  can  dress,  grow  a  idefl  n 
the  science  of  taste,  ogle  at  the  opcn^  ^ 
ciferous  at  the  playhouse,  suffer  b»**'f^'5 
pigeoned  with  an  easy  air  at  Boodk\  v 
ose  bis  health  for  the  benefit  of  bii 
tion  in  King's  Place. 

MissD.  Bless  me!  one  would  sspp^.^ 
had  been  familiar  in  the  bon^  ion^^^ 
life; — you  have  all  the  requbites  to 
figure  in  it,  by  heart. 

Grad.  The  mere  force  of  beaoty,  IbJ^ 
I  wished  to  become  worthy  of  you,  ^ 
wish  has  worked  a  miracle. 

DoU.  A  miracle  with  a  Tengeaace!  Ivf^ 
Droz'-wood  and  wire-work  was  notWoj'J^ 
MissD,  How  different  from  wbal  Jo«^ 
this  morning  I 

Grad,  Oh,  mention  it  not— Thi*  inw*f 
ly  it  be  blotted  from  time's  ledger, 
ver  thought  on  more!  I  abhor  my  forn*  J 
Madam,  more  than  you  can:  ^*?***"^J 
recantation  of  my  errors. — LeamioSi  ''^ 
its  tribe  of  solemn  fopperies,  I  ahji«-*^ 
for  ever. 
Doil.  Yott  do?  , 
Grad.  The  stody^what  is 
philosophy,D6l^  snitaOitdig  Idut «  -  * 
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rming  a  gentlemaOy  as  loaded  dice  or  a 
s-hllted  sword. 
^oiL  Larning  unbeconing  a  gcntlemau!^ 
y  well! 

rfiui.  Hebrew  I  leave  to  tbc  Jew  rabbis, 
ek  to  the  bencb  of  bisbops,  Latin  to  tbe 
Lhecaries,  and  astronomy  to  almanac  nia- 
Belter  and  belter.  ^  [kers. 
irad*  The  niatbematics— ^mlxed,  oure^  spe- 
itive,  and  practical^  wilb  ibeir  whole  circle 
icienoes,  I  consign  in  a  lump  to  old  men 

0  want  blood,  and  to  youn^  ones  who 
at  bread.  And  now  jouVe  beard  my  wbole 
uration.  [JDoiIejr,  rushing  /brtipard. 
Doil.  Yes:  and!  bave  beard  too — I  b^ve 
ird.  Oh,  that  I  sbould  ever  bave  been  sucb 
lolt,  as  to  take  tbee  for  a  raaa  of  laming ' 
9rad.  Mr.  Doiley!  [Confounded. 
Doil,  Wbat !  donH  be  dasbed,  man ;  go  on 
th  your  abjurations,  do»  Yes,  you*ll  make 
thine  in  tbe  tone? — Ob,  tbat  ever  I  sbould 
ve  been  sucb  a  nincompoop ! 

Sand.  My  dear  Mr.'  Doiley,  do  not  be  in 
\U    How  can  a  man  of  your  discernment 
Now  look  at  Gradus — Vm  sure  be^s  a  mucb 
ettier  feUow  tban  be  was*— bis  figure  and 

1  manner  quite  diflferent  tbiogs. 
Doii.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  see  tbat  ^  I  can  see 
It — Wby.  be  bas  turned  liltle  Aesop  upside 
wn;  he*s  the  lion  in  the  skin  of  an  ass. 

[PValking  abouL 
Grad.  I  must  retrieve  myself  in  his  opini- 
»  The  skin,  Mr.  Ooiley,  may  be  put  off; 
d  be  assured  that  the  inind  which  has  once 
I  the  sacred  energies  of  wisdom^  though  it 
ly  assume,  for  a  moment — 
Miss  D.  So,  so!  [Angrily. 
Sand,  [Apari\  Hark  ye.  Sir!  tbat  won*t  do. 
r  Heaven,  if  you  play  retrograde,  V\\  forsake 
u  on  the  spot.  Vou  are  ruined  with  your 
[stress  in  a  moment. 

Grad,  Dear  Madam  I  believe  me,  that  as 
t — What  can  1  say? — How  assimilate  my- 
If  to  two  such  opposite  tastes  ?  I  stand  reel- 
g  here  between  two  characters,  like  a  sub- 
intive  between  two  adjectives. 
Doil.  You!  you  for  to  turn  fop  and  mac- 
Toni!  Why,  'twould  be  as  natural  for  a  Jew 
kbbi  to  turn  parson.  An  elephant  in  pin- 
ers— a  bishop  with  a  rattle  and  bells,  c<Hildn^l 
I  more  postcrous. 

Sand,  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Doiley — 
JDoil  Dear  me,  no  dears.  VVhy,  ifl  wanted 
maccaroni,  I  might  have  had  choices  every 
ley  from  Hyde  Park  to  Shad  well  Dock  swarms 
ilh  *em— genuine;  and  d'ye  think  I'll  have 
■  amphiberoiis  thing — half  and  half,  like  the' 
•a-caff  at  Sir  Asbton's? 
Sand,  Ob,  if  that's  all,  a  hundred  to  ten 
rradus  will  soon  be  as  complele  a  character 
I  if  he  had  never  learned  his  alpha  beta:  or 
pown  more  of  the  classics  tban  their  names. 
'Doil,  Ob,  1  warrant  him.  Now,  ••/hat  do 
e  think  of  the  Scratch!,  the  Horsi,  and  the 
Ml  of  'em  ?  ay  ? 

"Grad,  Oh,  a  mere  bore  !  a  parcel  of  brawny, 
ntauf^bt  fellows,  who  knew  no  more  of  life 
ban  Ibey  did  of  Chinese.  If  they'd  stood 
andidates  for  rank  in  a  college  of  taste,  they'd 
ave  been  returned  ignorantur — Would  they 
lot.  Madam? 

Miss]).  Oh  cerlalnly.— I  could  kiss  the  fcl- 
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low,  be  has  entered  into  my  plot  with  such 
spiril.  [Exii* 
Doil.  Why,  you've  been  in  wonderful  haste 
to  get  rid  of  the  igranter  part — but  as  it  hap^ 
pened,  that  was  the  only  part  I  cared  for;  so 
now  you  may  carry  your  bogs  to  another 
market;  they  won't  do  for  me. 
Grad.  My  bogs! 

Doil.  Ay,  your  boars — your  improvements 
* — your  fashionable  airs— your — in  short,  you, 
are  not  the  man  I  took  jon  for,  so  you  may 
trot  back  to  college  again:  go,  mister,  and 
teach  'em  tbe  tone,  do.  Lord,  how  they'll 
stare !  Jeremy  Grados,  or  the  monkey  returned 
from  travel! 

Scmd.  Upon  my  honour,  you  are  too  se« 
vere.  Leave  us^  man  —  leave  us — I'll  settle 
your  alfair,  I  warrant.  [To  Gradus. 

Grad.  Not  so  easily,  I  fear,  be  sticks  to  bis 
point,  like  a  rusty  weather-cock — all  my  de- 
pendance  is  on  the  lady. 

Sand.  You^ll  allow  Gradus  to  speak  to  Miss 
Doiley  ? 

Doil.  Oh,  ay,  to  be  sure — the  more  he 
speaks  the  less  she'll  like  him.  Here,  show, 
Mr.  Gradus  tbe  dressing-room.  [Exit  Gra-^ 
dus^  Give  her  another  dose;  surfeit  her  by 
all  means.^Why,  sure,  Mr.  Sandford,  you 
had  no  band  in  transmogrifying  the — 

Sand.  Yes,  faith,  1  bad.  I  couldn't  endure 
the  idea  of  seeing  your  charming/  daughter 
tied  to  a  collection  of  Greek  apothegms  and 
Latin  quotations;  so  I  endeavoured  to  English 
him. 

2>oiX  English  him!  I  take  it  shocking  ill  of 

Sou,  Mr.  Sandford — that  I  must  tell  you. — 
[ere  are  all  my  hopes  gone,  like  a  whifF  of 
tobacco ! 

Sand.  Pho!  my  dear  Mr.  Doiley,  this  at- 
tachment of  yours  to  scholarship  is  a  mere 
whim— 

Doil.  Whim!  well,  suppose  it  is,  I  will 
have  my  whim.  W,  ^kc^  hard  forty  years, 
and  saved  about  *  ,ze  as  many  thousand 
pounds;  and  If  so  vl'Cb  labour  and  so  much 
money  won'l  enttlle  a  man  to  whim,  I  don't 
kno^  what  the  devil  should. 
Sand,  Nor  I  either,  I'm  sure. 
Doil.  To  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret — ^lack  of 
larning  has  been  my  great  detriment.  If  Vd 
been  a  scholar,  there's  no  knowing  what  I 
mought  have  got — my  plumb  might  have  been 
two — my-^ 

Sand.  Why,  doubtless,  a  lilde  classical 
knowledge  might  have  been  useful  in  driving 
your  bargains  for  Russia  tallow  and  whale 
blubber. 

Doil.  Ay,  to  be  sure!  And  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve 4t  hindered  me  from  b  ;ing  Lord  Mayor 
— only  ihink  of  that-^- Lord  Mayor  of  London! 

Sand,  How  so?  ' 

Doil»  Wi.y,  I  tended  the  commoa  council 
and  all  tbe  parish  meetings  for  fifteen  years, 
without  daring  for  to  make  one  arangue;  at 
last  a  -wesiry  was  called  about  ohusing  of  a 
turncock.  So  nOw,  tbinks  t,  Til  show  'em 
wbat  I'm  good  for. — Our  alderman  was  in  tbe 

furples — so,  thinks  I,  if  he  lips  off,  why  not 
as  well  as  another; — So  lil  make  a  speech 
about  patrols,  and  then  ax  for  their  voles. 
Sand.  Yery  judicious! 
Doil.  If  you'll  believe  mc,  /I->cot  un  three 
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times— ^Silence !  nyn  Mr.  CHer;  and  my  lon- 
^ew  so  dry  with  fright,  that  J  couklnU 
wac  It;  ia  I  was  forced  to  squat -down  asalrr 
*midsC  horse-laughs;  aUd  they  nicb-namea  mc 
Dummy,  through  the  whole  Ward. 

Sand.  Wicked  rogues!  Well,  I  asl  youi 
pardoo^I  had  no  idea  of  these  important  rea- 
sons. Yet,  how  men  difier!  Now  the  family 
df  Sir  Wilford  Granger  are  quite  distressed 
by  the  obstinate  attachment  to  the  sciences, 
of  that  fine  young  fellow  I  told  you  of  this 
morning. 

DoiL  Ay!  What's  he  Sir  William  Gran- 
germ's  son?  Knew  his  father  very  well t-^ kept 
a  fine  study  of  horses,  and  lost  many  thou- 
sands by  it;  lent  him  money  many  a  time — 
good  man — always  punctual 

Sand,  Ay,  Sir,  but  this  youth  disappointed 
all  his  hopes.  Mighty  pleasant,  to  see  a 
young  fellow,  formed  to  possess  life  in  aH  its 
points  and  bewitching  Tarieties,  shrink  from 
the  world,  and  bury  himself  amidst  obsolete 
books,  systems,'  ana  s<;hisms,  whilst  pleasure 
wooes  him  to  her  soft  embrace  and  |oys  so- 
licit him  in  Tain!  Oh,  it  gave  his  father  great 
Irooble. 

I^oiL  Great  trouble!  Dear  me,  dear  me!  I 
always  thought  Sir  Wilford  had  been  a  wiser 
maa^ — Why,  I  would  have  given  the  world 
for  such  a  son. 

Sand,  He  swallows  ft  rarely!  [Aside]  Oh, 
he  piques  himself  on  such  tnfles  as  reading 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  their  own 
tongues,  and  mastering  all  the  quibbles  ^-f  our 
Enfflish  philosophers — 

jDoil.  English  philosophers!  I  wouldn't  give 
a  farthing  for  (hem. 

Sand.  VVhy,  sure  you  have  heard  of  a 
Bacon,  a  Locke,  a  Newlon — 

Dot'L  Newton!  oh,  ay  —  I  have  heard  of 
Sir  Isaac — every  body  has  heard  of  Sir  Isaac 
-^greal  man — master  of  the  Mint. 

Sand.  Oh,  S\t\  thisrvouth  has  found  a  do- 
sen  mistakes  in  his  th^l^es,  and  prored  him 
wrong  in  one  or  two  OL%is  calculations.  In 
short,  he  is  advised  to  give  the  world  a  system, 
of  his  own,  in  which,  for  aught  1  bnnw,  he'll 
prove  the  earth  to  be  concave  instead  of  sphe- 
rical, and  the  moon  to  be  no  bigger  than  a 
punchbowl. 

Doil.  [Aside]  He's  the  man -he*s  the  man! 
Look'e,  mr.  Sandford,  you've  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  young  fellow,  thars  set  my  blood 
in  a  ferment.  Do  yon — now,  my  dear  fiiettd, 
do  you  think  that  you  could  prevail  upon  htm 
to  marry  my  daughter  1 

Sand,  Why,  I  don't  know — neither  beauty 
nor  gold  has  charms  for  him.  Knowledge — 
knowledge  is  his  mistress. 

DoiL  Ay!  Pm  sorry  for  that— and  yet  Vm 
glad  of  it  too.  Now,  see  what  yc  can  do 
with  him— see  what  ye  can  do- with  him! 

Sand^  Well,  well,  I'l!  try.  He  promised  to 
call  on  nje  here  this  evening,  in  his  way  to 
the  Museum.  I  don't  kqow  whether  he  isn't 
below  now. 

Doil,  Below  now!  Ifackins,  that's  lucky- 
hang  me  if  it  isn't!  Do,  go  and and  speak 
to  him  a  bit — and  bring  him  up — bring  himi 
up.    Tell  him,  if  hell  marry  Elitabeth,  I'll  but 

fve  him,  that  is,  Til  lea^e  him  every  farthing  were  quadrupedes  during  two 
have  in  the  world.  jthe  aim,  and  fep^^y^v^DP^ 


Sands  WaUi  ttttce  you  ■!%  ao  very 

I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  VMxiL 
Doih  Thaok'e,  ibaMk'el  TcodS  Til  b^  him 
twice  as  many  books  as  a  colleirc  tibmyi  but 
what  rii  bribe  him  — that  I  will.  What  the 
dickens  can  Elisabeth  be  aboal  with  ikat  tkiag 
there,  that  Gradusl  He  ■  man  of  bmuK! 
Hang  me,  if  I  don't  believe  his  headTs  as  hd- 
low  as  my  cane4  Shure,  she  canH  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  smattering  menkej!  Bo,  iJbere 
they  are— here  he  cornea!  VVI»y,lLcfc'B  Greek 
and  algebra  in  his  face 

Enter  SARfiGPORn  and  OfiAMGBBy  dresged  m 

black, 

Mr.  Granger,  yoar  rery  humtile  aervanl,  Sir, 
•—I'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  Sir. 

Grange  1  thank  you,  'Sir.  XF'ery  ioUwMdj, 
Doil,  1  knew  your  father,  Sir,  as  well  as  a 
ggar  knows  his  dish.    Mayhap,  Mr.  Saa^ 
ford  told  you  that  I  wanted  Ibr  to  bring  yea 
and  my  daughter  acquainted— fll  go  aad  call 
her  in. 

Grang,  Tis  unnecessary. 
DoiL  He  seems  a  mighty  silent  mao. 

S<md,  Studying— studying.  Ten  to  oocVi 
forming  a  discourse  in  Arabic,  or  revohni 
one  of  Euclid's  problems.  ^ 

Doil,  Couldn't  you  set  hint  a  talking  a  hit*. 
(  long  for  to  hear  him  talk. 

Sand.  Come,  man!  forget  the  old  sages  a 
moment.  Can't  the  idea  of  Miaa  Dotiey  give 
a  fillip  to  your  imagination? 

Grang,  Miss  Doiley,  Tm  iflfbrmed,  is  as 
lovely  as  a  woman  can  be.  But  what  is  we- 
man  r— Only  one  of  Nature^  agreeable  Muadiri. 

Doil.  Hum!  That  smacka  of  soMKliiag! 
[Aside}^\Whyi  as  to  that,  Mr.  GrMgcr,  a 
woman  with  no  portion  but  her  vrfainia, 
be  but  a  kind  of  a  Jew's  bargain;  bal  wkb 
fifty  thousand  is  popped  into  the  acalci  sbe 
must  be  bad  indeed,  if  her  husband  doet  aat 
find  her  a  pen'wortb. 

Grang.  VVitfa  men  of  the  world,  Mr.  Dm- 
ley,  fifty  thousand  pounds  might  have  thcr 
weight ;  but  in  the  balance  of  philosophy,  goti 
is  light  as  dephlogisticated  air. 

Doil,  Thats  deep — 1  can  make  nothisy  af 
it:  that  must  be  deep.  [Aside]  Mr.  Gna^! 
the  great  account  t  have  had  of  your  tsma^ 
and  what  not,  has  maila^  me  wilhog  lor  lo  be 
akin  to  you. 

Grang.  Mr.  Sandford  suggested  lo  aie  yaar 
design,  '5ir;  and  as  you  baTO  so  noUy  pr»- 

fosed  your  daughter  as  the  pmc  of  fi  itiiia^ 
have  an  ambition  to  be  related  to  JtsmL 
DoiL  [Aside]  But  I'll  see  a  bit  larthir  hM 
him,  though,  first.  Now  praj,  Nfe  Gia^ii*. 
pray  now— a — I  say  [To  Sand.]  Azkomaosa^ 
deep  question,  that  be  may  show  biwef  A 
bit.  ' 

Sand.  What  the  detil  shall  1  aay? 
question  you  would  have  it?  Let  aae  see!-* 
Oh,  Granger,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  ask 
cient  antipodes  walked  arectt  or  crawled  alj 
all  fours? 

Grang.  A  thinking  raai 
the  best  informations 
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>o»<.  QiMdfMlMl  Bipcdc*!  Wbift  a  fine 
1  he  is.  *  [^«iV2^* 

A  Mirpriti«(f  trati$rori|i»tion ! 
rnMV»  Noi  more  surpmsing  than  trans- 
nation  of  an  eruca  to  a  chrysalis^  a  ^D'"^ 

9  to  m  nymf^f  apd  a  nymph  to  a  bMltediy. 

There  Again!  I  see  it  wiJl  io^l  set 
riH  do  I  ay,  thatlwUi-^ng  mo  if  I  don't. 

^jiside.  Exit,  chucJcUng  und  laughing, 
mr^mg*  WhaVs  he  j^one  off  for,  so  abruptly  ? 
^#7#m2.  Fof  bis  dangiiler,  I  bopeu  Give  ye 
,  my  dear  frllow !  ibe  i^mpo,  the  eruca, 
I  t^e  efarvsalis^  bare  J|Pn  ibe  day. 
Gr€Bng.  How  shall  I  my  faappiAcss ! 

r  dear  Saodford,  that  was  the  luckiest  ques- 

ahoni  dbe  antipodes. 
StMnd.  Yes,  pretty  successful.    Have  you 
en  at  your  studies  f 

Grwig.  Ohj       bean  in  thu  diotiooary  tbis 
if  bour  ;  and  have  picked  up  cramp  words 
ough  to  puszle  and  delight  the  old  gentle- 
>a  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 
Sand,  Here  he  is,  faiths 
Grange  And  Elisabeth  wftb  him— J  bear  her 
sar  footsteps!  O  how  shall  l!*- 
J>o£L  [Jriihout\  Come  along,  I  sa^...r^bat 
plague  are  prou  so  modest  lor?  Come  in 
:r«,  [PuUs  in  Grmdus  by  the  ar»0  Here, 
re  brought  hiB)— one  of  your  own  kidney^ 
i!  hal  ha!  Now  FU  lay  you  a  gallon  yon 
m^t  0uee9  what  IVa  brought  bimvfor,  Tve 
•ought  him — ha!  hal  ha!  for  to  pit  him 
l^iasi  you  {To  Granger!  to  see  which  of 
ju  two  is  the  most  farned— ha!  ba!' 
Orange  Ten  thousand  dtTils,  plagues,  and 
iriea! 

Sand.  Here*a  a  blow  wp| 

Doil  VVby,  for  all  he  looks  so  like  a  nin 
pmpoop  in  this  jpye«picked  Jacket,  he^s  got 
is  noddle  full  of  Greek  and  algebra,  and 
lem  things.  Why,  Gradus,  donH  stand  aloof, 
lan — this  is  a  brother  scholar,  I  tell  ye. 

Grad.  A  scholar!  all  who  baye  earned  that 
istinction  are  my  brethren.  Carissime  /ra- 
er,  gaudeo  te  videre. 

Grange  Sir — you — I — most  obedient.  I  wish 
hou  wert  in  the  bottom  of  the  Red  sea,  and 
he  largest  folio  in  thy  library  about  thy  neck. 

\Aside, 

S4md.  For  HeaTen*s  sake,  Mr.  Doiley,  what 

10  you  mean? 

AoiL  Mean !  why  I  mean  for  to  pit  Vm, 
lo  be  sure,  and  to  gite  Elizabeth  to  the  win- 
ner.'^ Touch  him  up,  touch  him  up  I  \To 
GrangerK  Show  him  what  a  fool  be  is. 
.  Seaid,  "Why,  sure  you  woo^  set  them  toge- 
ther b^  the  ean ! 

Doit  No,  no;  but  Fm  resolved  for  to  set 
them  together  by  the  tongues.  To  cut  the 
business  short— Mr.  Gradus!  you  are  to  be 
sure  a  areat  dab  at  laming,  and  what  not: 
hot  Til  bet  my  daughter,  and  fifty  thousand 
to  boot  that  Granger  beats  ye— and  be  that 
wins  shall  have  her. 

^  Grang,  Heavens,  what  a  stake !  TSs  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  a'  dolt  with  the  tongues  of 
Babel.  ^ 

Sand,  My  dear  firiend,  think  of  the  indeli- 
cacy— 

jDoii:  Fiddle-de-dee!— I  tell  yon,  I  will  have 
my  whim-^aad  so,  Gradus,  set  off.  By  Jen- 
kin  1  youll  find  it  a  tough  business  to  beat 
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Graii^<^he*s  one  of  your  great  genus  men 
— going  to  write  a  book  abont  Sir  ltaaC|  and 
tb«  moon,  and  tb«  devil  knows  what. 

[Mm  JDoiL  and  Char*  enter  at  the 
back  of  ^e  stage,  ^ 
Grad,  If  so,  the  more  glorious  will  be  my 
victory.  Coroe^  $irl  kt  us  enter  the  lists, 
since  it  must  be  so,  foi'  tbis  charming  prizes 
{Pointing  to  Mits  J^oiley]  choose  your  wea- 
pons^-r-H«brew— Greek —  Latin,  or  English. 
Name  your  subject ;  we  will  pursue  it  syllo- 
gisticaliy,  or  socralically,  as  yon  please. 

Grange  \jUide\  Curse  your  syllogisms  and 
socratisms.  . 

DoU,  No,  no,  Fil  not  have  no  English— 
what  a  plague !  every  shoe-black  jabbers  Eng- 
lish, so  give  us  a  touch  of  Greek  to  s^t  off 
with— come,  Gradus,  you  begin. 
MissDoiL  Undone  I  undone! 
Grad,  If  it  is  merely  a  recitation  of  Greek 
that  you  want,  you  shall  be  gratified.  An 
epigram  that  occurs  to  me,  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  that  sublime  larguage ! 

Chan  {Aside"}  Oh,  confound  your  sublime 
language! 

Grad.  Panta  gel63,  kai  panta  konis  km 
panta  to  meden 
Peuita  gar  exalagon,  esti  ta  gino-' 
mena. 

Doil.  Panta  tri  pantry!  Why,  that'*  all 
about  the  pantry.  What,  the  old  Grecians 
loved  tit-blUf  mayhap— but  that's  low)  aye^ 
Saadford? 

Sand,  Ob,  cursed  low!  be 
have  talked  about  a  pig-stye. 

JJoil  Come,  Granger,  now  fori 
and  fiAy  (bousaad  pounds  1 

Grang*  Yes.  Sir.  I— I— am  nanMCIi  pre- 
pared: 1  coula  wish— I  could  wisb—oandiord  1 

{AparU 

Sand,  Zounds!  say  something — any  thinff! 

Char,  {Aside\  Ah!  it's  jill  over.  He  could 
as  easily  furnish  the  ways  and  means,  as  a 
word  in  Greek. 

JDoil.  Hoity,toity!  What,  at  asUnd!  Why 
sure  you  can  talk  Greek  as  well  as  Gradus. 

Grang,  Tis  a  point  I  cannot  decide,  you 
must  determine  it.  Now,  impudence,  embrace 
me  with  thy  seven-fold  shield !  Zantbus  ,  I 
remember,  in  describing  such  a  ni^t  as  this— 

Grad,  Zanthns!  you  surely  err.  Homer 
mentions  but  one  being  of  that  name,  except 
a  river,  and  he  was  a  horse. 

Grang,  Sir,  he  was  an  orator — and  such  a 
one  that.  Homer  records,  the  gods  themselves 
inspired  him. 

Gr€id.  True,  Sir — but  you  wonH  deny— 

Doil,  Come,  come!  I  ^haVt  have  no  brow- 
beating— nobody  offered  for  to  contradict  yott 
— so  begin  {To  Granger"]  What  said  orator 
Zanthus?  . 

Grang,  Yon  lucid  orb,  in  aether  oensile, 
irradiates  th'  expanse.  Refulgent  scintillations, 
in  th'  ambient  void  opaka,  emit  humid  splen- 
dor. Cbrysalic  spheroids  tb*  horizon  vivify— 
astifarious  constellations,  nocturnal  sporades, 
in  refrangerated  radii,  illume  our  oih  terrene. 

MissD.  I  breathe  again.  {Aside, 

Doil  There!  there;  well  spoke,  Granger! 
—Now,  Gradus,  beat  that! 

Grad.  I  am  enwrapt  in  astonishment!  Yov 
are  imposed  on,  Sir, — instead  of  classical  lan- 

^  ■  Digitized  by  VjOO^ie 
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gnage,  you  bave  heard  a  rant  in  Englisli — 

Doil,  English!  Zounds!  d*ye  take  me  for  a 
fool?  D'ye  think  1  don't  know  my  own  rao- 
ther>tongne ! — ^H^was  no  more  like  English,  than 
I  ara  like  Whittington's  cat. 

Grad*  It  was  every  syllable  English. 
Doil,  There's  impudence  I — ^There  wasn't  no 
word  of  it  English— if  you  take  that  for  Eng- 
lishy  devil  take  me  if  I  believe  there  was  a 
word  of  Greek  in  all  your  try-pantrjrs. 
Gritd,  Oh !  the  torture  of  ignorance  I 
DoiL  Ignorant! — Come,  come,  none  of  your 
tricks  upon  travellers.    I  know  ^ou  mean  all 
that  as  a  ^kit  upon  my  edication  —  But  I'll 
have  you  to  know,  Sir,  that  rii  read  the  hard- 
est chapter  of  Nebemiah  with  you  for  your 
ears. 

Grad,  I  repeat  that  you  are  imposed  on. 
Mr.  Sandford  I  appeal  to  y^u. 

Grang,  And  I  appeai— 

Sand,  Nay,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Doiley  is  your 
judge  ip  all  dispiflcs  concerning  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

Doil,  Ay,  to  he  sure  I  am.  Wik>  cares 
for  your  peals?  I  peal  ta6;  and  1  tell  Ypu,  I 
won  t  be  imposed  on.  Here,  Elizabeth,  I  have 
got  ye  a  husband,  at  last,  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent. 

MissD,  Him,  Sir!  You  presented  that  gentle- 
man to  me  this  morning,  and  I  have  found 
such  a  fund  of  merit  in  him — 

Doil,  In  he !  what  in  that  beau-hookworm ! 
thai  ,iv|>pjn ir;  '  down,  I  don't  knowEngKsh! 
Don\  m>  f^'T  so  provdke  me — bid  that  Mr. 
Cran^ftVcktr^ae  to  my  house — he'll  soon  be 

MJl^^*  Sh\  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  ruY  f^ihi}r-~  \Signi/icantljr, 
DmL  Sba'ii'L  say  obedience,  say  something 


to  him  of  yourself— he^s  a  man  alter  my  own 

heart. 

MissD,  W'hen,  Sirj  without  reserve,  I  ac- 
knowledge ^«ir  choice  of  Mr.  Granger  b 
perfectly  ag;     ble  to  mine.  ■ 

Doil,  Tba« »  my  dear  Bel!  [Kissing  A^r]— 
We'll  hare  the  wedding  directly.  There! 
dVe  understand  that,  Mr.  rri-banlrj  Is  tbat 
Enclish? 

Grad,  ¥es,  so  plain,  that  it  has  exsosdtated 
my  understanding — I  perceive  I  have  been 
duped.  % 

Doil,  Kjy  well!  2l  had  rather  you  sbouU 
be  the  dupe  than 

Grad,  Well,  Sir,  I  have  no  inclinatiao  k> 
contest — if  the  lovely  Charlotte  will  ipeikrm 
her  promise. 

Char,  Agreed !  provided  that,  in  y onr  cha- 
racter of  husband,  you  will  be  as  singabr 
and  old  fashioned,  as  the  wig  you  wore  lUi 
morning. 

Doil,  What,  cousin!  have  you  taken  i 
fancy  to  the  scholar?  Esad!  you  re  a  cnteeiri, 
and  mayhap  may  be  able  to  make  sonirtM{ 
of  hfm ;  and  I  don't  care  if  I  throw  in  a  lev 
hundreds,  that  you  mayn't  repent  your  hai^ 
gain.  Well,  now  Fve  settled  this  affiiir  o- 
acUy  to  my  mind,  I  am  the  happiest  man  h 
the  world.  And,  d'ye  hear,  Gradns?  I  doa> 
love  for  to  bear  malice.  If  you'll  trot  hack 
to  college,  and  larn  the  difiference  kctwe«s 
Greek  and  English,  why  you  naay  stand  a 
chance  to  be  tutor— Mrhen  they've  made  ne  a 
grandfather. 

Grad,  I  have  had  enongli  of  langna^ 
You  see  I  have  just  engagecT  a  tutor  to  leack 
me  to  read  the  world ;  and  if  1  play  my  pat 
there  as  well  as  I  did  at  Brazen-ftoa^  jmx 
indulgence  will  grant  me  applanse. 
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